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to all friends, near and distant ! Tercugh 
troubled waters, if it must be so, no less 
than over calmand sunny seas, we hope to 
steer a steadfast course. With strong 
confidence that we have a work to do, that 
needs doing, and with trust that there 
must be some good result from honest 
efforts, we rely on a continuance of that 
generous support and no less generous 
forbearance, which have made the past 
“years rich in happiness. Through good 
or evil report we are set to speak a fear 
less word. Such a messenger as THE 
_ Inquirer is needed in the community of 
our Free Churches. We once more ask 
all our friends to help to make it more 
worthy of its high ideal, and by a wider 
distribution more effectual for good. 


: Tue “ Hssex Hall Year Book ”’ for 1900, 

more fully notived | in another column, 
contains one page: 4o which special atten- 
should be given at once. It contains 
year’ $s coming events, in 
0 » be interested: ~The 


ed by Ms 
e J. Edwin 
PL Jacks 
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‘unto all men.’ 


which connection the matinée performance 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre on ‘Tuesday, 

Jan. 16, will be remembered. At the end 
of May an~ International Conference of 
Unitarians is to be held at Boston, U.S., 
and our own Whitsuntide meetings fall at 
the beginning of June. . 


We regret to learn that he Rev. Stop. 
ford Brooke is still very unwell, and his 


medical adviser will not allow him to 
think of undertaking any preaching work 


for some weeks to come. He was due to 
preach at Chester on Jan. 7, and at Old- 
ham and Rochdale on Jan. 14, but he will 
be guite unable to fulfil these engage- 
ments. 
restored to health and work. 


Tue Bishop of London, in a New Year’s 
message to his diocese, which he reluctantly 
admits must be in words not of encourage- 
ment, but of warning, says :— 


We cannot shut our ears to the voice of 
God, which is speaking to us as a nation. It 
rebukes our pride and our self-conceit; it 
warns us that we must strive, more than we 
have been striving of late, to show ourselves 
worthy of our place in the world. 

We must set ourselves to learn that 
lesson; to practise greater humility; to 
have less confidence in our own inherent 
wisdom ; to have more sympathy for other 
peoples, and more charity towards all men, 

I wish that I could say that the Church 
had been doing its best to teach this needful 
lesson to the Knglish people. Unfortunately, 
it has only been reproducing in its own quar- 
rels the temper that prevai s. Just in the 
point where an example was most needed, it 
has not been given. The Church has adopted 
the methods of polities. It has presented 
theappearance of parties contending against 
one another. It has injured its spiritual in- 
fluence by descending to trivial disputes. It 
has not shown the English people a higher 
spirit or a better way. 

I should not be true to my office if I did 
not say this. We of the clergy have need to 
humbie ourselves before God, recognising 
our special responsibility for the popular 
temper. The Church is the one organisation 
that can deal faithfully with this temper. 
Instead of trying to educate it, the Church 
has adopted it, and has set before the publie 
eye the familiar spectacle of bodies of 
Englishmen desperately determined to have 
their own way by every means in their 
power. 

I would beseech you to think of this in the 
presence of God; and to remeniber that, if 


the Church fails to set forth to the world a 


higher spirit than the world can produce, it 
fails altogether. 


In conclusion, the Bishop gives to his flock 


the words of St. Paul, as a motto for the 
season :—‘ Let your forbearance be known 
> The burden of this message, 
so faithfully delivered, we would thankfully 
accept as spoken not to Churchmen only, 
but to the nation, 


We hope he will speedily be 
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Tris week’s New Age contains the sub- 
stance of a powerful sermon by the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong on “ Christless England 
and the- Devilry of War,” preached in 
Hope-street Church, Liverpool, on Peace 
Sunday. Having vividly -pictured what 
actual war means, Mr. Armstrong said :— 

We have heard much of late of the usages 


of ‘‘ civilised warfare.’’ But it isan abso- 
lute contradiction in terms. Warisasdirect 


a contradiction of civilisation as it is of 


Christianity itself. Civilisation, when it 
comes, will strive to settle the disputes and 
quarrels of natious by civil processes, in 
which reason and justice, not foree and 
violence, shall be the arbiters. It was open 
to us to submit our quarrel with the Trans- 
vaal to arbitration. We preferred to mass 
our soldiers on the frontier ; and the present 
woes are the upshot of our preference. 

Meanwhile, as we read of battle and of 
carnage, as the record whether of defeat or 
victory is flashed across the wires to our 
island home, Jet us always imagine the 
Christ-figure moving through the embattled 
hosts, the Son of that God who is Father 
alike of Englishman and Boer; let us con- 
jure up the pity, the sorrow, the deep re- 
proach that would surely be in every line 
of his dear face; and let those of us who 
still believe in his Gospel as the Gospel of 
truth and life, try to think and feel and 
speak of all these things even as would he, 
the Lord of Love and blessed Prince of 
Peace. 


And in an eloquent passage preceding 
the last paragraph, Mr, Armstrong ex- 
pressed the conviction that the trials y 
through which we are néw passing might 
prove in the end to be a fire of national 
purification. ‘It may be the will of God 
that through the purging fire of great 
national suffering this English people 
should be purified, till new ideals, purer, 
sweeter, truer, arise in their hearts, and the 
horrors and iniquities of war be so deeply 
hated that the era of rational and Chris- 
tian peace shall dawn at last.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us in refer- 
ence to the continuance of the war in South 
Africa :— 


There have been recently indications that. 
there are people in the country who believe 
that it is not for those, who from the first 
have condemned the policy that led to the 
war, to urge on the prosecution of the war 
to the bitter end. 

Whether or not you are, yourself, of this 
opinion, I feel sure you will permit me, in 
your columns, to suggest that those who 
hold it should organise themselves, and form 
a central committee to give expression to 
their convictions. : 

Let us not fail in courage because we may 
be few in numbers, remembering that the 
Prince of Peace Himself said that : ‘* Where 
two or three are gathered together in my 


| name; there am I in the midst of them.”’ 


Among those who strongly urge that the 


first opportunity should be embraced of 


e< 


to 


effecting a cessation of hostilities are Dr. 
Clifford, and the Rey. Silas Hocking. Tf 
any movement on the part of the people 
of this-country should prove effective to 
that end, we should be unspeakably 
thankful. 

We have received from a correspondent 
in the North a letter protesting ag.inst 
our recent publication of the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed’s article on Mr. Bryce’s “South 
Africa” in these columns. Objection to 
the publication is taken on the following 
ground :— 


It is manifestly improper for a religious 
periodical, whose readers hold all shades 
of political opinion, to intrude controversial 
political articles intoits columns. We read 
such papers on Sundays for religious and 
moral benefit, and are glad for one day 
in the week to be raised to a higher sphere 
and leave politics entirely alone. 


Such being our correspondent’s opinion, 
we are not at all inclined to publish the 
rest of his somewhat inflammable letter. 
We are perfectly aware that the war in 
South Africa involves questions on which 
there are vehement differences of opinion 
among our people, and those who regard 
them as questions of party politics, in any 
base sense, as separate from religion, had 
certainly better hold their peace. But to 
us it would be an act of moral cowardice 
to be silent on a matter which vitally 
effects religion and our national life. 
And surely we can and ought to discuss 
such questions, on whica there may be 
serious differences of moral judgment, 
without bitterness or estrangement; if we 
cannot, our religion must be a thing of 
very little worth. 


Tre Sunday School Association having 
beon invited to take part in the English 
Hducation exhibition opened this week at 
the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
under the auspices of the Education 
Department, is exhibiting a complete set 
of its publications and other papers and 
school requisites, At the same time it has 
issued a pamphlet on “The Sunday School, 
its Origm and Growth,” specially pre- 
pared by the Rev. J. J. Wright, which will 
be given away at the exhibition. We 
understand that a copy of this extremely 
interesting pamphlet will be sent gratis to’ 
any one sending a penny for postage to 
the Association at Hssex Hall. 

Mr. Wright first tells the story of Robert 
Raikes, the founder of the modern Sun- 
day-school system, but does full justice to 
his forerunners in the good work. The 
first aim of Sunday-schools, ‘to teach 
children their duty to God and man,” is 
noted, and the early methods and con- 
ditions of teaching are described, and 
contrasted with more recent developments. 
The growth of Sunday School Unions, 
and of our own Association is referred to, 
and then follow some sections on three 
urgent needs, (i.) New light for teachers, 
(ii.) teachers better trained, including a 
reference to last year’s summer session at 
Oxford, and (iii.) young people to be 
attached to the Church. In a concluding 
section on “ Essentials and Ideals,” Mr. 
Vright says :— 


Our schools of the future may be the 
Children’s Churches, Seminaries of Divine 
things to the young people within them, 
xyMnasia of moral character to successive 
rising generations, and because these things 
are so, though Sunday-school work was never 
more difficult, it was never more needed, 
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THE “ESSEX HALL YEAR 
BOOK,” *& 2 
Tx new edition of the “ Year Book ” 
the most complete and most readable t 
has yet been issued, Of actual additions to 
the contents we note a grouping of the — 
churches under distinct sovieties throug) 
out the country, following that under 
counties, and also an account of the new — 
Willaston School, which is to be opene 
in September ; but the great improvemer 
is in larger type and more space given 
the lists of ministers and congregatio 
and Sunday-schools, and also in oth 
sections of the book. We specially we 
come the new arrangement of the list o 
congregations, which runs across the 
pages as the book is opened, and not in _ 
the old troublesome way. SENS 
Afterthe Editor’s Preface comes rightly, — 
in the first place, an account of the 
National Conference, from which the 
general public may know that the “ Year 
Book” is concerned with “ Unitarian, 
Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presby- 
terian and other Non-subscribing or | 
kindred congregations,” and the societies a 
and educational and charitable institu. 
tions more or less directly associated 
with them. é ae a 
The list of ministers contains 366° 
names, including a few laymen. ; 
292 are in charge of congregations, 14 aré 
employed as editors, secretaries or college 
tutors, 42 have retired owing to infirmity 
or old age. The list of congregations — 
contains 365 places of worship, including 
mission-rooms anil hired halls; of thes 
236 are in Hogland, 39 in Ireland, 8 in 
Scotland, and 32 in Wales. On Dec. 1, 
1899, there were 25 vacant pulpits, and 
19 ministers on the roll unattached and. 
open to accept appointments. The Preface 
notes that ten new names appear on this 
year’s roll. ri 
It seems that the “ Essex Hall Hymnal” 
is now the book most widely used in our — 
churches, “Hymns for the Christian 
Church and Home” coming second, and — 
‘Hymns of Praise and Prayer” thir 
being used by 107, 75, and 72 congrega- 
tions, respectively. Three hundred and — 
twelve of the 365 places of worship have 
Sunday-schools attached to them, 


and never more capable of good than to- 
day. 

This exhibition is held as preparatory to 
the coming Paris Exhibition, to see what 
educational resources there are to draw 
from for the English exhibit. Whether Mr. 
Wright’s pamphlet, in a French transla- 
tion, will find its way to’ Paris, remains to 
be seen; but it would be no unworthy 
representative there of the cause of 
enlightened religious education. 


Tue January number of the New King- 
dom, which opens with a portrait and a 
sketch of Mr. Cuthbert C. Grundy, and 
presents its readers with an astonishing 
“portrait study” of the poet Longfellow, 
contains the following verses, by the Rev. 
HK. P. Barrow, entitled “A New Year 
Chime” :— 

The bells ring out, their voices swing 

Upon the silent air, 
With rise and fall and break and change 
Of mingled praise and prayer ; 
Of praise that rises high and clear 
On notes that upward sweep, 
Of prayer that graver accent finds, 
And falls to cadence deep. 


As each, in size and tone apart, 
Doth its own tale repeat, — 
And all, attuned in order, form 

One harmony complete, 


So we, in order true, would be 
Where God would have‘us stand, 

So we, or great or small, would do 
The thing He doth demand ; 

Each, with the force to him allowed, 

- A herald of His Word, 

All, in one voice of blended might, 
A peal of sweet accord. 


‘Tue Rev. William Jellie, who is going 
out to take charge of the Unitarian 
Church at Auckland. New Zealand, was to 
sail on Friday by the s.s. Ophir, of the 
Orient Line. Letters posted up to 
Wednesday should reach Mr. Jellie at 
Naples, if sent under cover to Messrs. 
Holme and Co., the agents of the Orient 
Line at that port. Our cordial good 
wishes go with Mr. Jellie on his interest- 
ing and hopeful mission. He will have 
a great opportunity, and we are assured 
that a hearty welcome and loyal support’ 
await him at Auckland. 


There is now, we believe, less prejudice 
against Unitarians than at any previous 


THE ADVENT OF THE CHRIST 


TO BR. period. Faithfulness, devotion to duty, 

practical insight and foresight, readiness to 

THovu comest! even so, Lord Jesus, | seize the opportunities that present them- 
COME .5 3 selves, and to do the work that is close at 


Oh not to claim the homage of the knee, 
To make the water wine, or walk the 
sea . 
But, ushering in a third millennium, 
To bid the slang of clashing creeds be 
dumb, 
And set the pinions of the spirit free, 


hand—these are the qualities we need to 
cultivate, these the aims we should set an 
keep before us. ane 


So the Editor concludes his Preface, an: 
with these words we may warmly co 
mend the “ Year Book” as invaluable t 
all who are interested in the welfare of 


While, in the Advent of the Christ to our Free Churches. 
Be, ee - 
Chime, sweetlier chime, the bells of| * The « Essex Hall Year Book for 190 
Christendom, Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W. 


; Is, net. 
Come, to redeem us from the greed of 


gold ! 
O come, Lord Jesus, 
evangel : 
Thy Hastern star emerges from eclipse. | Fay 
Thy sheep that are not of the Church’s 


Ess (0004. 
fold, = 


Amid the thymn and chant of herald res Gare 


angel, Ayress Ce 


Await thy holier apocalypse. 
Faress (10008 


The most nutritious, — 


with thy new Bes QMS 


Grateful and comfortin 


For breakfast and su] 


Rozrertr Wrison 
(Author of “ Laurel Leayes,’’) 
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Selwyn’s thoughts 


was not taken hastily. 
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BISHOP JOHN SELWYN.* 


_- Joun Rrowarpson Sunwyn was born 


in 1844, during his father’s episcopate in 
New Zealand. When ten years old, he 
was brought to England by his father and 
mother, and went to Hton, and afterwards 
to Trinity, Cambridge. When he was 
twenty-two, and was through his classical 
tripos, he went out to New Zealand on a 
visit to his parents, taking law-books with 
him, as he was thinking of the legal pro- 
fession. But companionship with his 
father during a toilsome six weeks’ mis- 
slonary expedition ‘“ sowed the seed of a 
desire to be allowed to take his own share 
in the labour.” The next year his father 
became Bishop of Lichfield; and John 
Selwyn decided to take orders, with some 
misgivings, it would seem, for Mr. How 
writes :—“Hehadalways beenathoroughly 
good fellow, but he was endowed with im- 
mense spirits, and was exceptionally boyish 
and unconventional in his ways, so that 
while the prospect of being a clergyman 


was attractive enough to the strongly- 
“marked serious side of his character, yet 


it seemed to him to require so great a 
change in his mode of life that, as appears 


in many of his letters at this date, it caused 


him grave apprehension.” He held a short 
curacy at Alrewas, and then, by his father’s 


desire, took charge for a time of St. 
-George’s, Wolverhampton, where there had 
been difficulties which he managed to 


compose. 

The news of the murder of Bishop Pat- 
teson, of Melanesia, in 1871, turned 
once more in the 
direction of missionary work. Decision 
His marriage 
intervened ; but his wife was quite willing 


to share his perils, and in February, 1878, 


they set sail for Melanesia. The study of 
“Mota,” the recognised tongue of the 


Mission, was hard work on the voyage, 


and a severe attack of rheumatism came 


on, so that when he reached the scene of 
his labours, he had to be carried on shore 


as aninvalid. A few months’ rest set him 
up again, and he began his work in earnest. 
What strikes one all through is the genial, 
hearty spirit in which he did everything. 
He was very fond of young folks, what- 
ever the colour of their skins, and had 
much comprehension of boy-nature. 

In a letter written a year after his 
arrival, he says :— : 


It is marvellous how like a boy, say up to 
twelve or thirteen, from the Solomon Islands 
is to a boy from Belgravia. In point of 
adaptability to circumstances I should be 
inclined to give the palm to the former, but 
qua pickle and jokes, &c., all that constitute 
small boy-nature, even to tears in» their 
trousers on all occasions, &c., I don’t think 
there is a pin to choose, 


And, about the same time—~ 


You would like to see my evening school 
in a corner of my room, with my little black 
fellows with curly heads and black eyes and 
spindle shanks stretched out straight in 
front of them, all writing away at dictation 
for bare life, and as keen about their marks 
as can be, I try and chaff them into order 
as well as I can, and find it answers 
adinirvably. 

Selwyn had offered himself to the 
work with no view of ultimately succeed- 
ing Patteson, but events naturally tended 


*© Bishop John Selwyn: A Memoir,” 


By £. 
D, How, Isbister and Co, 7s, 6d, 


that way, and his many qualifications for 
the post, as well as his being the son of a 
missionary Bishop, pointed in the same 
direction. So,afterthe matter had been most 
carefully considered on all hands, he was 
consecrated at Nelson, New Zealand, in 
February, 1877, and became a “ Boy 
Bishop.” He was only thirty-three. ‘The 
spirit in which he stepped tothe ligher 
office in the Church was modest and _self- 
distrustful, but manly and earnest, as in 
all his work. He had shrunk from any 
addition to his personal authority in the 
Mission, and wrote to his mother a year 
before :— 


One is master to a very great extent now, 
and the very last thing that such an oflice 
requires is masterfulness. There is a quiet 
way of doing things which I see and envy 
in others, and at very rare intervals 
acquire myself, and then I am surprised to 
find out how easily things go. 


But, from the day of his consecration, as 
he writes to his father, he stood “ pledged 
to carry on as head the work which you 
and Bishop Patteson began,” and there 
can haye been no doubt in any mind 
except his own of his fitness for the task. 
The story of the next thirteen years is 
a record of incessant and self-denying 
labour, relieved by three visits to England 
—the last when he was broken down in 
health—but saddened at the beginning by 
the death of his devoted wite and then of 
his father. In 1885, during his second 
visit to England to see his motherless girls 
and bring home his little boy, he married 
again, and his second wife was as loyal 
and fervent a helper in mission-work as 
the first. Selwyn never really loved his 
episcopal office, but to any call for help, 
spiritual or material, that he could render, 
he was always prompt to respond. He 
made light of the frequent attacks of ill- 
ness from which he suffered, as he toiled 
from island to island, or on inland 
journeys, at his work. He is the friend 
of everybody; but the children always 
seem to have the first place in his regard. 
The thought of his own little ones at 
home sends a look of love into his eyes, 
which wins the little darkies of the Pacific 
islands. Quick of temper sometimes, he 
learnt self-control. There is a charming 
story on pp. l75 and 176 of a lad from 
one of the wilder islands who struck him 
in the face, and subsequently relapsed into 
heathen ways. Years afterwards another 
missionary was called to see the man, 
who lay dying, and wished to be baptised. 
“ Callme John Selwyn,” he said, ‘“‘ because 
he taught me what Cbrist was like that 
day when I struck him, and I saw the 
colour mount to his face, but he never 
said a word except of love afterwards.” 
But there was work requiring courage 
and tact, as well as gentleness and self- 
control ; and Selwyn was equal to the need. 
In 1880 he established a footing in Santa 
Cruz, where Patteson had been murdered 
nine years before. In the following year 
he “brought to a successful conclusion 
another difficult, dangerous, and delicate 
business. This was nothing less than 
landing at Florida to induce the chiefs of 
the tribes implicated to give up the 
murderers of Lieutenant Bower and his 
boat’s erew. He was probably the only 
man who could have done this, and his 
action no doubt saved the whole of the 
Florida Islanders from war.” There must 
have been something commanding about 
him. “I don’t like the look of that chap’s 


” 


eye,’ was the remark of a rowdy under- 


graduate, when, some years later, Selwyn 
began at Cambridge the last work of his 
hfe. 

The strain of missionary toil told 
eventually too heavily upon him, and he 
finally returned to England, an invalid 
anda cripple, in 1891. Two years later, 
though still a cripple, he was sufficiently 
restored to health to yield to the request 
which was pressed upon him that he would 
succeed the Hon. Arthur Lyttleton (now 
Bishop Suffragan of Southampton) as 
Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
which had been founded in 1882 
in memory of his father, Bishop Sel- 
wyn, of New Zealand and Lichfield. 


Selwyn College, like Keble College at 


Oxford, was established to give a some- 
what less costly education than the other 
Colleges, and on _ strictly Church of 
England lines. Here also, though he was 
not in all points cut out for College Head- 
ship, and had, indeed, “roared with 
laughter”? when the proposal was first 
made to him, John Selwyn did good work 
of many kinds until his death at the 
beginning of last year. 

Mr. t10w’s simple but effective memoir 
is a book to read and treasure. We are 
allowed to know something of the sources 
of Selwyn’s strength—his devotion to his 
mother, his: high sense of duty, his 
prayerfulness, his trust-in God. All who 
knew him seem to have loved him, and 
mourned his loss. What better testimony 
to a man’s worth can there be than that ? 

Denby AGATE, 


To the above notice of Bishop Selwyn 
we are glad to be able to add these notes 
of personal reminiscence by a lady :— 

On Aug. 5, 1891, I came on board the 
Ballaarat at Adelaide. I was much tired, 
and suffering severely from acute nervous 
headache. In the evening, as I was lying 
in my berth, feeling very forlorn and 
helpless, the curtain across my door was 
pulled on one side, and I heard a gentle 
voice asking if its owner might come in 
and see me. It was Mrs. Selwyn, who 
had heard from the stewardess that I was 
not well, and had come to see if she could 
do anything to help me, Her husband 
was ill, and she had two little children to 
care for, and she knew nothing of me but 
that I was alone. That was my introduc- 
tion to a companionship for which I shall 
be grateful always. We were not a large 
party on the Ballaarat. Bishop Selwyn’s 
group was the most important in every 
way. Besides himself and his wife there 
were the two children, the elder, Dorothy, a 
fascinating little girl of three, who was 
soon called “the ship’s child”; always 
cood, inheriting from father and mother 
a sweet unselfishness, she was a source of 
pleasure to everyone cn board. Then 
there was Dr. Welchmann, the kindest 
and most companionable of men, and. little 
C.M. whom he was bringing home from 
Fiji to his friends in England. 

The Bishop lay all day on a couch on 
deck, and there centred all the ‘interest of 
the voyage. He could not let anyone pass 
without kindly notice; everybody seemed 
to him to be worth knowing and helping, 
and Mrs. Selwyn told me he would like to 
speak to me. But we had a number ot 
young officers on board going back to 
Iudia from Australia, and some of these 
were always about him, listening to all he 
had to say, discussing, | believe, military - 
as well as other matters with him. “He 
would have made such a splendid soldier,” 
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one of them said tome. One day, how- 
ever, I passed and for the moment he was 
alone; his newspaper had slipped from his 
hand, and I ventured to pick it up for 
him. He thanked me and said: ‘ Why 
do you not come and talk tome?” “TI 
can’t, Bishop,” said I. “TI should like 
to, but there are always so many wanting 
you.” ‘Never mind,” said he, ‘next 
time you feel like it, catch my eye and Pll 
send the other fellow away.’ 

A few days later Mrs. Selwyn asked me 
if I would have my dinner on deck with 
the Bishop. I have been asked to put on 
paper what I remember of him, and now I 
find I cannot write particulars of what I 
care for most of all—the tender sympathy, 
the generous breadth of mind, the 
wonderful comprehension that made him 
understand the sorrows and difficulties 
and weaknesses of others, no matter how 
far they were removed from his own 
character. He was so strong—strong 
enough to be patient with those who were 
weak. I think it is not usual to find such 
strength of will and conscience combined 
with such strength of body. It impressed 
me more than I can say to see the strong 
man, still so obviously delighting in every 
manifestation of strength in others, 
absolutely debarred from taking any 
physical exercise, and yet ruling himself so 
completely that no one ever heard him 
murmur or found him otherwise than 
cheerful. 

He had a ready pen for a verse, and any 
little event that broke the monotony of 
our voyage was promptly made the sub- 
ject of a rhyme by him; some of these 
rhymes were playful attacks on our chief, 
who used to bring them to me to be 
answered, and this wordy warfare was, I 
think, a source of amusement to us all. I 
have by meas I write a copy of verses 
“from Dorothy to M. D.” written on 
paper with the Norfolk Island address, 
dated Ballaarat, Sept. 6, 91, and signed 
with the Bishop’s initials. 

We parted with most of our young 
men at Colombo, and a night or two before 
they left us they were amusing themselves 
with a “sing-song” on the hurricane 
deck. Naturally it was alittle noisy, and 
the (on board ship) inevitable middle- 
aged female was found to complain and 
interfere to have it stopped. Stopped 
it was, and great was the indignation of 
the performers until it occurred to some 
one to remember that the Bishop’s couch 
was just below the piano. Atonce he ran 
down and said: “ Bishop, we would not 
have done it for anything if we had 
thought it would annoy you.” 

“« My dear fellow,” was the answer. “I 
haven’t enjoyed anything so much since J 
came on board.” 

One soldier, no longer young, one who 
had seen warfare, broke down in saying 
good-bye to the Bishop. 'This man said 
to ms, enviously: ‘ You are privileged to 
be spending another fortnight on the 
same ship with him.” 

Indeed I was privileged. Now and then 
T had long quiet talks with Mrs. Selwyn, 
and heard the history of the life on Nor- 
folk Island, of the Bishop’s long illness, 
aud of the weary time when she also was 
ill, and the hardest thing to bear was that 
she could not go to him and nurse him. 
She told me of his voyages in the 
Southern Cross, and how they never said 
good-bye to each other without remember- 
ing that it might be for always, so far as 
this life is concerned. I was ashamed, in 


learning to know such quiet heroism as 
his and hers, to think how much I grieved 
myself. 

The stewards asked him to preach to 
them on Saturday afternoon, which was, 
T understood, their rest-time. So he was 
carried forward to hold a service for them, 
and they, like everyone else on board, were 
the better for having known him. After 
all, though, I think it was not so much the 
words he said and the advice he gave that 
helped, as his personality. I never met 
anyone who more strongly exemplified the 
responsibility that is laid upon.us to be 
good because of the effect our characters 
have upon those with whom we come in 
contact. I have often thought that the 
lives of Bishop and Mrs. Selwyn would 
have been well worth living if it had only 
been for the good they did on board the 
Ballaarat, and those few weeks were such 
a small part of the beautiful whole. Not 
that they gave the impression that they 
were trying to improve people; it was 
only evident that they wanted to help and 
comfort everybody. It was a great rest 
to be with them. 

That last night on board, when the 
Bishop came to dine with us for the first 
time, we were nearly through dinner when 
his daughters came on board. We outsiders 
rose and left the saloon assoon as werealised 
who they were, and I think there was not 
a dry eye amongst us. I saw the Bishop 
once more in London. After that I 
never had the chance of meeting him 
again, though, until his death, I always 
hoped I might do so. I think the portrait 
in Mr. How’s book hardly does him 
justice. I might have thought that the 
charm he had for me was due to his help- 
ing me when I needed help, but I could 
not but see that it was the same for all. 
He had the “enthusiasm of humanity,” 
and all human beings felt it in his pre- 
sence. M. D. 

Two characteristic incidents I must add. 
I had been repiming that I was not 
strong enough to do what I would. “ Do 
not worry about the work,” said the 
Bishop. “ Do you not think, if God intends 
the work to be done, He will find someone 
to do it, no matter what becomes of you?” 
The other incident shows his keen sense of 
Le nea aud has reference to the 
well-known superstition of sailors that a 
clergyman on board was unlucky. He 
made the captain draw up and sign a 
certificate that the Ballaarat had made 
a good passage, though he was on board. 
I remember our agreeing that this might 
be because there was another Bishop on 
board (Bishop Barlow), on the same prin- 
ciple as that two negatives make an 
affirmative. 


THE HELPER.* 


Miss PrircuarD is to be congratulated 
on’ the completion of a third annual 
volume of Uhe Helper, which has this 
year a special interest and value, in that 
it contains a full record of the Summer 
Session of Sunday-school Teachers held at 
Manchester College, Oxford, last July. In 
this section of the volume alone (nearly 
two-thirds of the whole) there is abundant 
material for a year’s study, whether the 
teacher’s field of duty is at school or in 
the home. The practical lectures and 


* The Helper: A Handbook for Sunday-school 
Teachers and Parents. 1900, Elited by Marian 
Pritchard (“ Aunt Amy”). Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, Essex Hall, 2:3, 6d. net. 
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discussions on methods of teaching and 
the aims and ideals of Sunday-school 
work were of the highest value, and we 
trust that the Editor’s suggestion as to 


Winter Reading Circles, on p. 233, will be — 


widely followed. Miss Pritchard points 
out how much would be gained if in each 
school during the season the teachers 
would organise four meetings to discuss 
the four lectures—(1) “ Object in Sunday- 
school Teaching,” by the Rev. J. J. 
Wright ; (2) ‘“ Methods of the Day 
School and their Application to Sunday- 
school,” by Mr. Frank Taylor, of Stour- 
bridge; (3) ‘ Discipline,” by the Rev. 
Henry Rawlings; and (4) ‘“ Method of 
Preparing and Presenting a Lesson,” 
by Miss Edith Drummond. To these 
should certainly be added Miss Pritchard’s 
own lecture on “ What Can We Teach 
and How?” And not less fruitful in 
suggestion were the Rev. Joseph Wood’s 
lecture on “How to Give a _ Bible 
Lesson,” and the Rey. Joseph Freeston’s 
on “‘ Religious Lessons from Natural Ob- 
jects.” Then for the self-culture of teachers 
a most interesting and stimulating sub- 
ject for a reading circle is provided by 
Dr. Drummond’s lecture on ‘The Lite 
and Teachings of the Apostle Paul,” 
with which, and the Epistles themselves, 
should be studied Dr. Drummond’s little 
book on “* The Epistle to the Galatians,” if 
not his larger commentary, just pub- 
lished, as one of Dr. Orello Cone’s “ Tnter- 


national Handbooks to the New Testa- 


ment.” The other lectures at the Summer 
Session by professors of the College, Mr. 
Upton’s on “ Kthics in its Relation with 


Religion,” Mr. Carpenter’s on ‘How 
the Old Testament grew,” and Mr. 
Odgers’ on ‘The Development of 


Liberal Nonconformity,” are also repro- 
duced in full abstract in The Helper, 
and also Mr. Lucking Tavener’s in- 
teresting lecture on “The Work and 
Teaching of G. F. Watts, R.A.” As fall- 
page illustrations, Mr. Watts’s unfinished 
statue of “Energy” and a charming 
view of Manchester College are given. 

To the other third of the volume a no 
less hearty welcome must be accorded. 
Many small children and their elders will 
bejgrateful to Miss Mary Dendy for a 
second part of her story of ‘ Nellie and 
Johu Henry and Eliza,” while among 
other contributions may be noted an 
admirable New Year’s Address by the 
Rev. John Byles, a paper on ‘The Sun- 
day-school, its Past, Present, and 
Future,” by Dr. L. de Beaumont Klein, 
a paper on “The Sunday-school as 
Training Ground for Principles of Good 
Citizenship,” by Mr. J. Wigley, and four 
brief lessons for elder classes on ‘The 


Parable of the Sower,” by the Rev. 
Frank Walters. 
The most substantial contribution, 


which cannot fail to be of great service, 
iSsoniace Vea enor Sunday Readings,” 

arranged by Mr. H. Kelsey White. 
There are fifty-two readings, each com- 
plete in itself, which might be used to 
great advantage with the oldest classes, 
either as readings to make their own im- 
pression, oras the subjects for teaching, 
The least inspiring is perhaps that chosen 
for the New Year’s Sunday, from Eccle- 
siastes 111. 1—17, 22; we would far rather 
have had Heclesiasticus ii., which is not 
used, or Proverbs iii., or some of the 
Psalms. On the other hand, the 
readings close with Tennyson’s im- 
mortal lines, “ Ring out, wild _ bells,” 


collections of verse. 


Wat 


1900. 


te 


January 6, 


and in the course of the year there 
is a great variety of helpful readings, 
both in prose and verse. Wordsworth, 
Browning, Keble, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Whittier, and Lowell are among the poets 
brought under contribution, while, in 
addition to Biblical selections, there are 
passages from the “Imitation of Christ,” 
Bunyan, William Law, and such modern 
writers as Dickens, Smiles, Gannett, and 
Beatrice Harraden. The volume is well 
worth having, were it for this cycle of 
realings alone, and with all its other 
riches should be sure of a very wide 
acceptance, both in sshool and home. 
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GEMS OF VERSE.* 


WHEN all thy soul with city dust is dry, 

Seek some green spot where a brook 

tinkles by: 
But, if thy lot deny thee nook and brook, 
Turn to green thoughts in a fresh leafy 
book. 
So writes the Rev. Frederick Langbridge, 
rector of St. John’s, Limerick, and 
formerly of Merton College, Oxford, the 
author of these two delightful little 
By chance we came 
upon a verse of his, and knew at once that 
he must have written things Borny of 
attention. 

God sends great angels in our sore dismay, 

But little ones go in and out all day. 

Mr. Langbridge, we learn from Who's 
Who, has written other, and very likely 
larger, books of poetry ; with these we have 
as yet no acquaintance, and are content for 
the present to enjoy the little gems of 
verse gathered up in these two collections 
of forty-eight pages each. A few of the 
pieces filla whole page, but mostly they 
are couplets or of four lines only, “The 
thoughts in this little book,” says the 
author in the Preface to “ Little Tapers,” 
“are packed as close as my skill could 
contrive. I hope the memory may carry 
them easily.” Certainly that — skilful 
packing ariests attention, and even more a 
certain quaintness and old world tone, as 
of George Herbert, in many of the verses, 
which we do not remember to have met 
with in so happy a measure in any other 
recent writer, unless it be Henry Sutton. 
And often the headings of the verse add a 
fresh charm. They can claim, says the 
author, “‘no proverbial sanction, but are 
pegs of my own turning. Sometimes they 
are condensations of the verses that they 


introduce. More frequently they give the 
thought a new twist.” Here are some 
examples :— 


Short cuts are Long. 

Seeker for peace, this on thy heart I lay :— 
Trust thou no short-cut; fare by God’s long 

way. 

Half-way and All-the-Way. 

First find thyself: ’tis half-way house to 

God: : 
Then lose thyself, and all the road is trod. 


Find a Bough, and God will find a Bird. 

Fence thou from off the dinning street 
A little realm of pastoral air ; 

Keep but a green bough for his feet, 
And God will send a blackbird there. 


Sin hath a Sin on either Arm. 
Who knocks so loud ?—‘‘ A little lonely 
Shue 
‘¢ Slip through, 
is in. 
*“ A Cluster of Quiet Thoughts.” By Frederick 
Lavgbridge. 1896. Religious Tract Society. 1s. 
“Tittle Tapers: A Day-book of Versee,”” By 
Frederick Langbridge, 1899 Religious Tract 
Society. Is, 
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we answer, and all Hell 
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Kind Master, merry Man. 
Servants of God, why go ye hollow-eyed ? 
Is not His wage secured, His board 

supplied ? s 
Ye Shee your Master with your grievous 
ace, 
Hinting that Satan’s were the better place. 

We might go on to quote verse after 
verse, expressive of the author’s delight in 
beautiful things, the healing influence of 
Nature and its divine significance, the 
sacredness of the lowly, common things 
of life; but we have already fulfilled our 
purpose, in showing our readers what rich 
treasure of the deeper life they will find 
in these little books. Two other verses, 
however, we must quote, and first one 
good for theologians to ponder :— 

Leave no Points pricking when you pin 

your Creed. 

God save our faith from that schismatic 
heart 

That snaps at others’ creed its ‘‘ There we 
part.’’ 

God grant us charity, whose thoughts are 

sweet, 

ripen difference to, 
meet! ”’ 

And in conclusion this other verse, with 
cordial expression of our gratitude to Mr. 
Langbridge :— 

Good is eternal: gentle deeds 
Pass on, but never die : 

And loving thoughts are patient seeds 
Of immortality. 


And “There we 
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The International Critical Commentary ; 


Proverbs. By C.H. Toy. 12s. (V.andT. 
Clark.) 

Unity and Variety in Religion. By W. 
Viner. Is. (Williams and Norgate.) 

Whos Who. Edited by Douglas 
Sladen. 3s. 6d. (A. and C. Black.) 

Beploratio  EHvangelica. Dye LeLey, 
Gardner, Litt.D. lds. (A. and C. 
Black.) 


History of the Christian Church, s.v. 
1517-1648. By the late Dr. W. Moeller. 
Edited by Dr. G. Kaweran. ~ 1és. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Angel in the Strand. 
10d. (S. Baxter.) 

Sunday Strand, Woman at Home, Corn- 
hill, Review of Reviews. 


By H. Swan. 


NOTES ON SOME ECCLESIASTICAL 
MOVEMENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Wirnin the last few weeks some 
notable events have transpired in some of 
the ecclesiastical assemblies in Australia. 
The Presbyterian General Assembly and 


‘the Baptist Union meet at the same time, 


and a comparison of the work of the two 
is inevitable. The Baptist Union appears 
to have been “marking time,” as ‘the 
membership of the churches .. . is the 
same as last year.” The public questions 
discussed were mostly of a local nature 
and interest. But with a view to feder- 
ating the unions of the several colonies, 
the consideration of a uniform ministerial 
standard for the whole Church acquired 
importance, and will, I doubt not, be 
carried through. As in England, so also 


| here, a twentieth century fund is taking 


and is likely to be 


practical shape, 
successfully by the 


carried through 


& 


Baptists and the Presbyterians. The 
alienation of the people from the church 
was dwelt upon, and it was stated, on the 
authority of Dr. Campbell, that there are 
250,000 people in Melbourne alone who 
never go to church—probably an under- 
estimate. Butin this I imagine Australia is 
not peculiar, though its sparse population 
renders it the more noticeable. 

The Federation of the Baptist Unions 
has not involved any fundamental dog- 
matic considerations as the Federal 
Union of the Presbyterian Church has. 
This Union is to be consummated on the 
distinct understanding thatthe “ secondary 
standards’ of the Church are to be 
revised, but a minority of one-fifth of the 
congregations who may object to the 
revision will be entitled to keep their 
churches, manses, &c. ; a minority of less 
than one-fifth who refuse “ to acquiesce in 
any adopted change of the basis of union 
shall have their property subject to the 
control of the National Assembly, and that 
Assembly will have power to deal with it 
as may seem fit to it, meet and equitable.” 

Dr. Rentoul, who has been hitherto the 
evil genius of the Presbyterian Church, 
has effected a complete change of front. 
Less than a twelyemonth ago he figured in 
a noted heresy hunt as the champion of 
the Westminster Confession; now he 
denounces it heartily, and sought to carry 
a motion in, the Assembly to proceed to 
revision of the standard before the Act of 
Uniou is consummated. If the Church is 
consistent it must prefer a charge of heresy 
against the doctor. The general result of 
theAssembly’s proceedings is disappointing, 
but allowance must be made for the diffi- 
culties of the situation, and full credit 
given to it for the frank admission of the 
failure of its standards, and an honourable 
attempt to bring about a better state of 
things. But there is no indication of a 
desire to avoid the ancient error by adopt- 
ing a non-dogmatic basis. of union—the 
revised bisis will simply perpetuate the 
error of the old and unrevised confession. 
So, after all, the cause of progress is not 
much benefited. 

The Church of England has had some 
lively discussions of late, and_ its 
finances—at any rate in Victoria—are not 
very flourishing. But a most important 
suggestion has been made by the Dean of 
Perth, which is likely to have far-reaching 
consequences if it be carried, as sooner or 
later it must be. The proposal is_ to 
change its name into the “Church of 
Auttralia.” Here is the motion :— 


That this synod, while affirming its 
deep and unalterable attachment to the 
mother Church of England, her teachings 
and principles, considers that the time bas 
arrived when it is essential that such altera- 
tion in the name and the title of the Church 
in Australia should be made as will serve 
to identify it more closely than that of the 
Church of England ean do with the history, 
development, and national life of this 
eontinent, and prevent it from seeming to 
future generations to be exotie in character 
and sentiment; that a general synod be 
respectfully requested to take such steps as 
may be necessary to give effect to the above 
resolution. 

The difficulties are obvious, but such as 
may be overcome. 

The movement I started in Prahran 
some five months since continues to make 
sitisfactory progress, and has acquired a 
definite organisation and holds regular 
weekly meetings. The inaugural meeting 
was held on the 13th of this month 
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and was successful, The Age, the leading 
Liberal daily, published a highly favour- 
able leader on the movement in its issue 
of the 20th. : 

I was delighted to hear that the Rev. 
W. Jellie is to take charge of the Church 
in Auckland. I gather from a private 
letter, just received, that our friends there 
are preparing a “right royal welcome ” for 
him. Iam sure Mr. Jellie will have many 
loyal supporters and earnest helpers in any 
work he may initiate. By the same mail 
comes the news of the death of the first 
Chairmanof Committeeat Auckland, Mr. H. 
R. Shaweross, who passed away a few days 
ago at Cambridge, Waikato. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Shawcross come from Dean Row, 
and their many friends in the north of 
England will learn of his decease with 
-very sincere regret. 

I was sorry to see that the Rev. George 
Walters cavils at one or two statements 
of mine in my letters to Tue Inquirer. 
IT can only repeat that the statements 
were and are true, and Mr. Walters can- 
not deny them. Iam glad, of course, to 
learn how good an opinion Mr. Walters 
has of himself and have no wish to 
disturb that opinion. If he desires to 
elevate a difference of opinion as to a 
matter of fact into a personal grievance, I 
cannot help it. The animus, if there be 


animus, lies in the fact, not consciously in” 


myself. That Mr. Walters has such a 
very bad opinion of the Unitarian Church 
of Austraha isa matter of sincere regret. 
But seeing that he, more than any other 
man, has had the making of its recent 
history, it must be. allowed to be a 
little surprising. In August, 1898, Mr. 
Walters wrote thus to a Melbourne 
paper :—“ My personal action is not 
prompted by anything like enmity to the 
Unitarian Church as that Church is 
known generally in Great Britain, 
America, and Australia.” But according 
to his last letter in Tar IneguireEr, 
Australia was surely included by inad- 
vertance! Certainly it is a little too 
absurd to quarrel across 12,000 miles of 
ocean; and [ must decline to be a party 
to it. As to a standing feud between 
myself and Dr. Strong and Mr. Walters, 
the idea is preposterous. Certain state- 
ments were made in the Australian Herald 
about Unitarianism which seemed to me 
misleading and calculated to foster that 
spirit of bigotry which is so injurious 
both to the Unitarian and the Australian 
Church, and I expressed that opinion 
frankly but not uncharitably. Were the 
same statements to be repeated, I should 
feel it my duty to repeat my protest in 
identical terms. The ideal of Catholicity 
set forth in the Australian Church is very 
beautiful, but is grounded upon a “basis 
of Union,” which, however broad, is still 
a “test”; whereas the Unitarian Church, 
as I understand it, allows of no test what- 


soever, and seeks Catholicity amidst 
diversity. Let each go its own way and 


do its own work; there is room for both. 
R. H. Lameswey. 
25, 1899. 
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LETTER FROM BRUSSELS. 


We have delayed our usual appeal to 
our English friends for several reasons, 
one of which makes it useless to give the 
others: we had hoped that circumstances 
would allow us to dispense with the appeal. 
But they do not. 
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Strange to say, we are rich and yet very 
poor. We are somewhat like the man in 
the desert who was suffering from hunger 
and thirst in spite of the bag of diamonds 
he was carrying with him. 

After having lost the first action it had 
brought against us, the town of Brussels 
found itself legally obliged to pay us all 
the sums due for the minister’s house- 
rent since the date of our legal recogni- 
tion—May 1, 1888, making a total of 
£512. But the town only paid the money 
under protest, as it had already, before 
the close of the first action, introduced a 
second. We had hoped that it would 
abandon this second action, the grounds of 
which were certainly very weak judicially. 
Instead of that, it has commenced a third 
one, which it has joined to the second one, 
claiming the restitution to the town of 
the sum we have received with the legal 
interest at 45 per cent. The town will, 
no doubt, carry this action, like the first, 
through the three degrees of jurisdiction. 
A judge of the Highest Court, the Court 
of Cassation, who is a faithful member of 
our church and a most regular attendant 
at our services, and whose son is one of 
our counsel, tells me we must expect this 
new law-suit to last at least three years! 
During all which time we cannot touch 
one farthing of the sum we have received 
and invested, nor of the interest; and if 
we had the misfortune to lose, we should 
be called upon to refund the whole. Our 
first success gives us strong hopes and 
chances of winning, but litigation is always 
precarious. 

This, then, is at present our financial 
position. We began the year with a 
deficiency of £38 8s, llid.. The ex- 
penses will amount to £214 8s. Up to 
the present we have received £156 8s. 
All subscriptions being paid, we have 
nothing more to expect besides the 
offertories of the three last Sundays of 
the year, an amount of afewfranes. We 
would, therefore, need a sum of nearly 
£58 to meet our expenses, or of £96 in 
order to cover the deficienty of 1898 also. 

I know this is a very bad time for an 
appeal, but I venture to hope that our 
Kinglish friends will not forget us in their 
Christinas liberalities. From those who 
cannot do more, we will be very thankful 
for small donations: les petits ruisseaux 
font les grandes riviéres, says the French 
proverb. 

I make this appeal with all the more 
confidence that, as I said at the anni- 
versary meetings, we have never felt more 
hopeful of final success than at present. 
We have good reason to believe that our 
eighteen years of labour in the cause of 
Liberal Christianity in Belgium will before 
very long obtain their recompense. Our 
ifluence upon the general public is grow- 
ing; even our orthodox brethren have 
ceased to ostracise the minister; after 
having been excluded from everything 
since his resignation nineteen years ago, 
he has since last June been asked to give, 
and has given, lectures in three Protestant 
churches. 

Our congregation this winter has been 
very encouraging in spite of the dancing 
hall in which we meet. Several of our 
leading members are making it a point to 
attend our services as often as possible in 
order to impress casual hearers favourably. 
Though the majority of our people—not 
all, however—being Belgians, differ from 
the minister with regard to the British 


| policy in the Transvaal, yet no unpleasant- 


ness has arisen either in Brussels or Ghent, 
and we have all kept well together. Our — 
membership has not yet increased much, — 
as we have had an unusual number of 
deaths, but there are several inquirers, 
and a group of five or six young men of 
the employés class have been attending 
very regularly for several Sundays. 


It seems really as if only an impulsion 
were necessary to create an important 
movement, and, perhaps, that impulsion 
may come from France. On Oct. 7 last, 
M. Yves Guyot, director of the Siecle, — 
published avery remarkable article on the — 
necessity of religious competition. He 
begged his readers to give their serious 
attention to the question whether Pro- _ 
testantism would not offer them the means | 
of reconciling their religious sentiments 
with their aspirations after political 
liberty. This article attracted a great 
deal of notice. Among others, I wrote to 
M. Yves Guyot, applauding his courageous 
initiative and offering to help by giving 


information about Liberal Protestantism to 
all who, in compliance with M. Guvot’s 
advice, wished to reconsider their reli- * 


gious position. I have received about 
thirty answers, all favourable with one 
exception. Several were very interesting, 
those from schoolmasters particularly so. 
“Born a Catholic,” writes one, “ but having 
long ago abandoned all religious worship a. 
without having become irreligious, I hope 
tofind in Liberal Protestantism the solution 
of my perplexities.” “I was born a ~ 
Catholic,” writes another, “my wife also, 
and have lived to the age of twenty- 
five rejecting all the trash with 
which my first religious education had = 
been overburdened, yet not able to find 
my way and distinguish between Catholic- 
ism and Christianity for want of an 
initiator... . . A Bible like that of 
Reuss ought to be found in all school 
libraries, but that is a thing which can 
ouly be achieved by private generosity.” 
“Tn Liberal Protestantism,” writes athird, _ a; 
“JT see the religion of the future I 
should like to awaken an interest in that 

high question among my fellow-labourers 
who seem already alienated in spirit and 
in heart from Catholicism, which it isour | 
duty to replace by a purer religion.” A 
fourth writes that convinced of the  — 
absurdity of Catholicism, he has already 
sought an interview with a Protestant 
pastor, but found his doctrine too encum- .  — 
bered with fossils, and hopes to find : 
something superior in Liberal Christianity, 
A lady writes that belonging to a Catholic 
family, but with liberal views, she wishes, 
together with her children, to study 
religious questions with more intelligence, 
freedom of mind and good faith than 


they have done up to the present. ae 

I have, of course, answered all these rhe 
correspondents, and several have answered ok 
back: one asking me if I knew of any 
Liberal Protestant Church in his neigh- 
bourhood which he might join; another, 


a young schoolmistress, thanking nie ae 
specially for my lecture against Atheism, — 

which lad done her good, as her faithin 
God had been shaken with her other _ 
beliefs ; another, a lady, telling me she is — 
doing what she can to get the free- — 
thinking society of her town to come over to — 
Liberal Protestantism. But I must really — 
stop. Will not our English friends 
think that these are all hopeful signs? 
Signs that before very long’ we may be — 

able to say to them: “ Your kin 
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assistance has not beeii vain: see the 
harvest you have helped us to reap.” 
: James Hocart, 
39, Rue St. Bernard, Brussels, 
> December, 1899. 


OBITUARY. 
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MISS SARAH JANE LEWIN. 


~ Miss Saran Janu Lewin died at 
Oxton, Birkenhead, on Dec. 27, aged 
seventy-seven years. She was the youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Edmund Lewin, 
a merchant of Liverpool, well-known and 
_ respectedin his day, and the granddaughter 
of the late Rev. Robert Lewin, of Benn’s- 
garden and Renshaw-street _ Chapels. 
‘She was educated at Bristol, under the 
care of the Carpenters, Miss Mary 
Carpenter being ber instructor in Latin 
and Greek. On her return to Liverpool 
she attended Dr. Martineau’s classes for 
moral philosophy and mathematics. 
Thenceforward for many years, until he 
left Liverpool, she was much under the 
stimulating and inspiring influence of this 
great teacher. Another influence on her 
life was that of Hmerson, whose lectures on 
“ Representative Men” she heard when 


he delivered them in Liverpool. At 
Paradise - street Chapel, and after- 
wards at Hope-street Church, she 


was very actively engaged in Sunday 
and day-school work, and district visiting. 
She had a happy faculty for attracting and 
interesting young people, and the influence 
sheexercised on her Sunday-school scholars 
_ was greatand lasting. The deep affection 
she inspired in them was manifested 
_ to the last days of her life, in kindly and 
sympathetic attentions. Her mind was 
progressive and independent, she was 
deeply interested in. new ideas and in 
social progress; and humanitarian move- 
ments had her keenest sympathy. Her 
love for animals was intense. Not less 
passionate was her love for plants and 
flowers. Perhaps her very happiest hours 
were spent in her garden, where labour to 
her was never toilsome. Between two and 


three years before her death she was seized 


with almost the first serious illness she 
had ever experienced; aud although she 
partly recovered, it left her comparatively 
helpless. Yet the unfailing, care of her 
eldest and only surviving sister, Miss 
Mary A. Lewin—her life-long companion— 
made these last years very happy -ones to 
her. The Christmas time before she died 
had been brightened by tokens of 
remembrance from her many friends. She 
passed away in her sleep, a serene ending 
to her long and active life. W.L.. 
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LADY MARTINEAU. 


We have to record with great regret the 
death, at Birmingham, of Lady Mar- 
tineau, early on Wednesday morning, 
Dec. 27. For many years she had been in 
delicate health, but until twenty-four hours 
before her death her friends did not appre- 
hend any danger from the chill she had 
taken a few days before. The immediate 
cause of death arose from failure of the 

heart, following on pneumonia. 

Tiady Martineau was the eldest daughter 
of the late Timothy Kenrick, and was 
born at Maple Bank, Edgbaston. She 
was one of a large family of sisters, one 
of whom married the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, M.P.; another, his brother, 


Mr. Arthur Chamberlain; a third, the 
present Lord Mayor of Birmingbam, Mr. 
C. G. Beale; and a fourth Mr. Henry 
Osler. As the wife of Sir Thomas Mar- 
tineau, Lady Martineau took an active 
part in the affairs of the town during the 
three busy years- of Sir Tsomas’s 
mayoralty, and by her grace, courtesy and 
consideration for others won universal 
regard, She was a devoted disciple of 
Liberal Christianity, and a most loyal and 
eenerous member of the Old Meeting 
Church, where she will be greatly missed. 
Combined with a sweet, frank, and simple 
disposition, she had “the reason firm, the 
temperate will,’ which made her a force 
and influence for good wherever she went, 
although cut off by bodily weakness from 
many of the active duties of life. 

The funeral took place on Saturday, 
Dec. 30, the first part being conducted at 
her house, West Hill, Edgbaston, by the 
Rey. Joseph Wood. At the grave, Key Hill 
Cemetery, the committal sentences were 
read. The funeral was quite private, only 
themembers of the Kenrick, Martineauand 
Chamberlain families being present. A 
deputation from the Old Meeting Caurch 
attended at the cemetery. 

Lady Martineau was sixty-one years of 
age, and left behind her two children, Mr. 
Ernest and Miss Clara Martineau. - 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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A youne girl, on going to bed one 
night, took down a book from the little 
shelf in her bedroom, to read a few words 
before going to sleep. The book opened 
at these words: ‘To-morrow morning, if 
you choose to take up a spirit of such 
power, you may rise like a soul without a 
past, fresh for the future as an Adam un- 
tempted yet ; disengaged from the mani- 
fold coil of willing usage, and with every 
link of guilty habit shaken off. I know, 
indeed, that you will not; that no man 
ever will; but the hindrance is with your- 
self alone. The coming hours are open 
yet, pure and spotless receptacles for what- 
ever you may deposit there; pledged to 
no evil, secure of no good ; neither mort- 
gaged to greedy passion, nor given to 
generous toil... .. Let us start up and 
live; here come the moments which can- 
not be had again; some few may yet 
be filled with imperishable good.” 

All this came like a flash. ‘To-morrow 
morning?” Why not? Leave all bad 
habits, bad thoughts, bad tempers behind, 
and begin quite afresh—a New Year, with 
new lives, and new and refreshed hearts. 
No more idleness; no more crossness ; no 
more slow obedience or disobedience; no 
more selfishness ; no more greediness ; no 
more cowardice! How it all crowded 
before her, and how she saw it all, as she 
lay thinking! Kindness to the little ones, 
thoughtfulness to the elders, especially 
parents ; self-sacrifice always and for all, 
ereat and small; that is what it means. 

Is it too much? Is not this what we 
are made for? And did Jesus think it 
too much when he said, “ Be ye perfect, as 
your Father im heaven is perfect.” And 
if this is so, shall we not throw ourselves 
into the work, with all our streneth, and 
with hope in God for help—casting no 
look behind? ‘Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me.” ‘Search me, O God, and 
know my heart; try me and know my 


thoughts, and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting.” © That is a prayer to carry in our 
hearts every day and hour, and it will 
help us to rise to this new life of the 
New Year. Z 

But we shall need to be -always on the 
watch, else the old faults and sins will lie 
in wait and slip in upon us again. The 
daily lives of most of us are chiefly made 
up of quite little things, and we think 
these little things don’t matter. But he 
that is faithful in that which is least is 
faithful also in much; and it is just the 
little things which practice us for the 
ereater deeds. 

Things will suggest themselves to those 
who are really in earnest. Words are 
little things, but what a difference it often 
makes whether just one or two little words 
are spoken, or whether the lips are kept 
resolutely shut and they are not spoken. 
Even in such a small matter as doing 
things at once, a prompt spirit makes such 
a difference. A mother asked her little 
girl to fetch her some more cotton for her 
work, from upstairs. ‘ Yes, mother,” 
she said, but went on reading her book. 
After a time her mother said, “ Himily,”’ 
she started, a little ashamed, and got’ up 
and was just finishing a sentence when 
she became aware of a little figure cross- 
ing the room to the door; she flung down 
her book—there came a rush, a bang, and 
she and her little sister pounded together 
against the door. “Go away,” said. 


Emily. “Why don’t you go then?” 
said the little one. But Emily had gone 
then. 


To do all these little things with all your 
nmught needs a great deal of courage and 
self-sacrifice; but shall we fail because of 
that? Can we be “good soldiers” and 
not be ready and alert for these things ? 
And who knows at what moment a call 
may come for greater things? Did you 
see in the paper the other day that a work- 
man came home late from work, and was 
just goine to have a basin of soup when 
he saw that there was a fire ata place near, 
where he remembered that there were 
twenty horses stabled. He left his soup, 
and ran out, and saved all the twenty 
horses. He was ready even to lay down 
his life, at a moment’s notice; and how 
many of our brave soldiers and sailors 
have shown us lately most noble examples 
of such heroism and self-sacrifice. 


I think there is more than enough to 
think of, in what I have said, for the 
bright New Year beginning for you, 
children. May it be a good and bright 
and happy one for you all, and leave you 
a good many steps h*gher on the long 
climb upwards than where it found you 
at the beginning ! 


GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


TurouaH love to light! Oh, wonderful the 
way 

That leads from darkness to the perfect 
day ! 

From darkness and from sorrow of the 
night 

To morning that comes singing o’er the 
sea. 

Through love to light! through light, 
O God, to Thee, 

Who art the love of love, the eternal light 
of light !—Richard Watson Gilder. 
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THE NEW YEAR’S BURDEN. 


Tue natural rejoicing of the Christ- 
mas festival was clouded for us by 
grave national anxieties and the sense 
of an overshadowing sorrow resting on 
many homes; and so the New Year 
has come, not with the accustomed 
eagerness of hope and joyful pressing 
forward of a faith quickened by the 
holy memories, the generous sym- 
pathies, the sacred communion of the 
past days, it has come with a burden 
of care, which must be borne with 
steadfast courage, and with seriousness 
of purpose, to face the heavy responsi- 
bilities now laid upon our country. 

As we look forward into the New 
Year, with earnest desire to help in the 
endeavour to strengthen faith, to 
minister to the deepening of religious 
life in our churches, to touch the 
Christian sympathies of all who wor- 
ship in our fellowship or hear our 
word to finer issues, we are conscious 
of this over-mastering thought, that 
there is here one essential duty laid 
upon us all. There may be, and 
indeed are, acute differences of judg- 
ment as to the justice or injustice of 
the disastrous war in which our 
country is engaged in South Africa, 
and as to the causes which have led to 
so great a calamity, and it has been 
urged upon us that, such being the 
case, we ought to be silent, and not 
allow such controversial matters to be 
introduced into these columns, lest it 
stir up strife in our churches. But we 
dare not be silent, and we have not so 
little faith in our people as to think 
that any considerable number of them 
would wish us to be so. We will not 
degrade our religion by letting it be 
supposed that we, as worshippers of 
the Gop of Righteousness, the Gop of 


all the nations of the earth, are not 
directly concerned in this matter, or 
can forget it in tha hour of prayer— 
that we are not solemnly called to face 
our responsibility as free men and 
citizens of a great nation. 

The unity of our religious life will 
not be preserved by any such ignor- 
ing of great public questions. The war 
is only one instance, though at present 
most urgently pressed upon us, of such 
questions, which we are from time to 
time reproached from touching. Ques- 
tions of social reform, of total absti- 
nence and temperance legislation, of 
the moral aspects of vivisection, and 
others which are the subjects of acute 
discussion, and might at any time 
become questions of practical politics, 
have received from some of our friends 
a like treatment, and the dread of 
bringing discord and losing support 
has been held up before us, if we per- 
sist in dealing with them. But our 
appeal is to a nobler spirit of religious 
earnestness. In such a community as 
ours differences of judgment naturally 
arise, and are a healthy sign of intel- 
lectual and moral activity, which is a 
first condition of progress. We ought 
not to be afraid of such differences or 
of the most vigorous discussion, if only 
it is maintained upon the right level. 
Religion with us, unless it is to be a 
mockery, must cover the whole of life, 
and in the most vital sense it must be 
concerned with public questions in 
which moral issues are involved. What 
we have to fear and avoid as fatal to 
right judgment and true unity is the 
bitterness of an ungenerous spirit and 
the perversity of overbearing pride. 
We must grapple with the moral pro- 
blems of our day, not as self-seekers or 
as eager for personal triumph either 
in debate or in policy, but as single- 
hearted servants of righteousness in 
the difficult paths of moral discipline, 
with mutual respect and consideration 
amid inevitable differences, and in con- 
stant loyalty to that charity which is 
greatest of all. 

Then we shall be brought to a deeper 
sense of unity as one people, called of 
Gop to earnest service, strenuously 
grappling with the real problems of 
life. And as we are thus surrendered 
to a common purpose, looking to the 
one Source of inspiration and strength, 
though led sometimes in different 
paths of intellectual and moral appre- 
hension, there will be also a new spirit 
in our worship, not to separate, but to 
draw into closer fellowship. Because 
we are in earnest in our life we shall 
pray the more earnestly, and be drawn 
nearer to one another the more com- 
plete our surrender to the living Gon. 

Such at least is the faith in which 
we accept the trust of our free re- 
ligious life, and with which, in renewed 
consecration, we would enter this New 
Year. We cannot be heedless of the 
special burden laid upon our country 
in these days; but for that very reason 
we must seek for the renewal of our 
deeper life, for the fresh insight of a 


loyal Christian discipleship, for worship 
that shall quicken the springs of 
pure love and the truest heroism 
and self-sacrifice, for prayer that 
shall be uplifted in the strength 
of the Eternal and direct and con- 
trol the whole purpose of our life. 
We have each our personal responsi- 
bility, and our churches have their 
calling of Gop. ‘They have, as we 
believe, a special work in these days, 
as homes of spiritual freedom for 
seekers after truth and citizens devoted 
not to selfish interests, but to the 
supreme interest of the Kingdom of 
Gop. In self-forgetfulness, in the union 
of prayer and brotherly love and de- 
voted service of the needs of our fellow- 
men, in the face of iniquity, of poverty 
and suffering, of vice and degradation, 
we shall find our true life with Gop ; 
our testimony to Curist and the power 
of his truth, must be in steadfast Chris- 
tian faithfulness in daily life, as one 
people, as children of the heavenly 
FatHer—if only we may be found 


worthy, that by His grace such true 


life may come to us with glorious 
quickening and the joy that shall 
triumph over all the darkness and.the 
sorrows of the world. 


A NEW YEAR HYMN. — 


WE know not what the days may bring 
That open with the year, 
We can but pray for power to sing 
With faith undimmed by fear : - 


To sing a hymn of trust in Thee, 
O good and loving One, 

That Thou wilt to Thy children be 
An ever-shining Sun. 


Though clouds may darken all our way 
With pain, and tears, and sin, 

Yet even through the saddest day 
Thy light will shine within. 


Teach us to know Thy love, O Gol, 
And trust Thy gracious power 

Through every chastening of Thy rod, 
And every weary hour. 


Now take and use us, Lord of Love, 
Through all the days tou come, 
Till we behold Thy face above, 
In our eternal home. E. 


Jan. Ist. 


D. 


Great things, great opportunities of 
serving God, come but rarely, whereas 
little things whereby our faithfulness is 
proved, occur perpetually. IE you wait 
for some great thing wherein to show your 
love to God, you may perchance wait 
all your lite. Besides, great undertakings 
require great strength, and how can you 
be sure that you are capable of any such, 
if you have not been trained and proved 
by that which is less? Great works 
imply proportionately great grace, but 
God does not give His extraordinary gifts 
of grace save to those who have made good 
use of His lesser graces. Be sure that if 
you do your very best in that which is 
laid upon you daily, you will not be left 
without sufficient help when some 
wieghtier occasion arises,-—Hidden Life of 
the Soul. 
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NEW YEAR'S SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


Consecrate yourselves to God, all ye youths 
and maidens, 

Ere the world benumb your fresh feeling or 
sin harden your conscience ; 

Know that others have found God, as ye 
have not yet found him ; 

But seek ye after Him, and ye shall find 
Him also. < 

—F. W. NewMan, ‘‘ Hebrew Theism.”’ 

For many years I have on New Year’s 
Sunday or the previous Sunday read for 
one of the Lessons in public worship 
those lofty lines from which I now select 
this text or motto. And on the New 
Year's Sunday, too, I have usually felt 
drawn to speak chiefly to the younger 
people who might be present at our wor- 
ship, and to ask them to look with me at 
the solemnity and beauty and worth and 
profound significance of life as it stretches 
out before them as yet unspent, as a tale 
that is not yet told. Nor need we count 
youth by any particular number of years 
that have been past—eighteen, or twenty, 
or twenty-five; but rather by youthful- 
ness of heart and freshness of soul. If 
in any human heart the main look is a 
forward look and not a backward, and 
the main emotion hope, and neither care 

nor fear, then the precious gift of youth 
has not yet been taken away or lost in the 
sad, fierce conflict of daily life. 

Tt is, however, to those actually young in 
years that Newman addresses his adjura- 
tion, to those in whom the slow wearing 
years have not yet had time to benumb 
the fresh feeling, in whom the sin of the 
worldly mind has not yet had opportunity 
to deaden conscience; to whom also, on 
the other hand, not yet has life rendered 
such rich experience that they can know 
God in the deep way in which the old 

- who have loved Him all their lives have 

learnt to know Him ; it is to these that the 

old man retired alike from the strifes and 

the honours of the world, called across the 

vale of the years, 

Consecrate yourselves to God, all ye youths 
and maidens! E 

Seek ye after God, and ye shall find Him 
also. 

What a wonderful heritage this is on 
which the young men and the young 
women look out, this heritage of life! How 
easily it might have been that you had 
never been born to this supreme inherit- 
ance! How easily it might have been that 
the dust of the earth, which goes to com- 
pact your visible bodies, the brave, strong 
limbs, the mobile lips, the keen, bright 
eyes, the brain, that inscrutable instrument, 
the gates of the heart with their ceaseless 
motion—how easily it might have been 
that that dust now so marvellously 
organised had-gone to build up some 
fragment of the earth’s rocky crust instead 
of this dwelling-house of a human soul! 
How easily it might have been that the 
mysterious spark of conscious existence 
which constitutes yourself had never been 
kindled, and that you had not been! And 
the vast world of mankind would have gone 
on almost the same without you. None 
would have thought, or felt, or known that 
you were not there. None would have 
perceived an empty place in the ranks of 
our race. But it would have seemed full 
and whole as it does to-day. 

But the frame has been built up by the 


hand of God, and the spark of life that all 
the ages cannot extinguish has been 
kindled in you; and here you are in the 
world, instinct with consciousness, quick 
with life, an individuality distinct and 
separate for ever from all the other 
millions of millions of creatures in the 
universe, yet bound to a multitude of 
your fellows by innumerable bonds of 
dependence, of communion, of service, of 
love. Is there any miracle in all the 
miracles the wildest imagination has ever 
fancied, equal to this solemn, inexplicable, 
supreme miracle that you exist and live 
endowed with the glorious faculties of a 
human soul? 

Endowed with the solemn trust of life : 
and what are you making, what do you 
mean to make, of that trust? We have 
sung to-day that this year is given to us 

For hope and peace and love, 

For faith and truth and Heaven. 
How do you mean to reap that priceless 
harvest? You have asked God to 


Bless our yet untrodden way, 
Lead us through the entered year. 


How do you mean to win that blessing or 
secure that divine guidance? You have 
called on the Spirit gracious, truthful, 
tender, silent, mighty, holy, to dwell with 
you. How will you win to yourself in this 
half-century of weeks which make up the 
year, the grace and the truth, the tender- 
ness and the quietude, the might that 
comes of life with God, the holiness of 
the perfect cousecration ? Are you praying 
God, by night, by day, to help you to hft 
the life which He has given you up to this 
high level, and to be the thing which He 
created you to be? 

I suppose in this last week or two there 
is hardly one of the younger worshippers 
in our church who has not enjoyed some 
Christmas merriment. The change from 
year to year is in most homes where there 
are young hearts a season of much 
festivity. You have joined in the frolic of 
Christmas games, or whirled in the swift 
dance round the decorated rooms, or 
gathered before the blazing hearth to tell 
strange tales of mystery or terror. And 
the pleasant laughter and the bright eyes 
and the glad faces are surely good in 
the sight of the Lord, and with all inno- 
cent mirth there goes the kindly blessing 
of the Most High. He made your feet to 
glow in varied motion, your blood to flow 
gladly through your veins, your hearts to 
be light and buoyant in mutual inter- 
course, your faces to kindle with mutual 
smiles, And while the thoughts are all 
innocent and the actions all sober, there 
is no fear but the benediction of heaven 
may go along with the very gayest of 
Christmas festivities. Butthe few days’ 
play, none the less, should only be the 
prelude to the earnest work which is to 


make the main history of the year. Life 
is not sport, but hfe is real and 
earnest. That old preacher would 


well have won his fame as the wisest 
preacher that ever made a _ sermon 
if all his words had been as wise and 
weighty as these few: “ Rejoice, O young 
man in thy youth; and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth; and 
walk in the ways ot thine heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes; but know thou, 
that for all these things God will bring 
thee intojudgment.” Yes, into judgment 
—not, indeed, into any unjust, cruel 
judgment, but into the wise, grave judg- 
ment of the loving Father, who gladly 


s 


gives his son many pleasures and 
much delight, yet requires that not for 
these things should he live, but only draw 
from them cheerfulness and brightness and 
manly strength for the great task of true 
and worthy living. 

And so these years of life on this busy 
earth lie before you—precious years ful] of 
opportunity—yet even for the young but 
few. And you have to shape your plan and 
mode of life. You have to draw the 
main lines of purpose and of conduct on 
which it shall be built up. Some, per- 
haps, willinthisyearthatisjust begun make 
that great life-choice involved in the compli- 
cated conditions of our modern civilisation, 
the choice of a profession or a business in 
life. Time was when that was determined 
for a man without choice by him or by 
his parents. According to the caste and 
rank in which he was born was his 
destiny through all the years. It was 
ordained:from the beginning that he must 
be courtier, or soldier, or priest, or 
artisan, or slave. But now before all 
sorts and conditions of men lie open all 
the estates, and the moment for decision 
comes and cannot be put off. If there is 
great pressure to some one course or 
another, it is not by the decree of im- 
mutable custom, but by the fierce com- 
petition of our times which compels so 
many youths to take to this or that life- 
long occupation independently of personal 
taste, only too thankful that any means 
of livelihood unfold before them. 

But so far as there is a choice, what a 
solemn choice it is! Something to which 
to give up all the best hours of the day 
through all the best years of your life. 
Something to which to devote for twenty, 
thirty, forty years the chief part of what- 
ever powers God has given you. Some 
service to be entered into for our common 
humanity to which your energies shall be 
given up even till you are an old man. 
There is a word which we use lightly 
about this, forgetting the significance it 
carries in it, yet a word which justly marks 
the gravity of the young man’s life-choice, 
We speak of a man’s occupation as his 
“calling.” His calling! Yes, and no 
man should ever enter on any business or 
profession, to which he cannot feel that he 
is “called”—called as to a true and 
genuine service of the community, called 
by the voice of conscience which approves 
only of service which is real and honest, 
small and humble though it be. Itis nut 
only to the ministry of the Churches that 
a young man may be truly called of God. 
That calling has its deep, sure joys when 
life is truly consecrated to it, though it 
have its silent life-long care—often its 
keen pain of disappointment also. But 
how truly in many another life-task may 
a young man hear daily the call of God to 
loyal service. Ihave known at least one 
solicitor who in his daily work did as much 
and sohd good as any minister, with wise 


and honourable counsel lifting men out of 


difficulty, extricating them from entangle- 
ment, persuading them to rigid honesty 
when the sharp trick was so tempting, 
dissuading them from contentious litigation, 
winning the confidence of men and women 
in many a bewilderment quite outside the 
scope of ordinary business, infusimg into 
great merchants by the quiet influence of 
his own bearing the sense of the worth- 
lessness of riches at the cost of honour, 
setting the young man with all the 
battle of life before him in the way of 
an honourable career. His was not 
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a ‘professon”  only—something pro- 
fessed before his fellows—it was a “ call- 
ing,” a calling by God to walk by paths 
of high. responsibilities honourably dis- 
charged, and the practice of the law 
ennobled to be not the contention for 
plunder, but the bringing of the eternal 
principles of equity into the daily deal- 
ings of men. And from the time I got to 
know that friend of mine I always hoped 
that one of my sons might be a solicitor. 
And the physician also, in how high a 
sense may he make his profession a call- 
ing too. And so all men everywhere who 
by brain or hand produce that which the 
world needs, and are determined never to 
make money by that which is a service to 
no man, and never 1o make their own 
gain at the cost of another man’s loss, 
never to stoop to a trick of the trade 
which is not honest, never to sell an 
article pretending that it is that which it 
is not, never to authorise an advertisement 
which is not simply and sincerely true, 
alwaysto use their calling, not for their own 
advantage only, but for the benefit of their 
fellows too. The man who holds rigidly 
by that may grow rich or he may not, 
But at the very outset each young man or 
woman taking up a career for life must 
resolve what the choice shall be—and 
whether, if ever it come to that, it shall 
be poverty and ruin before dishonour and 
dishonesty, or sheer and absolute integrity 
even at the price of utter commercial 
disaster. 

But it is not everyone ‘that is called 


upon to make the great choice of a. 


life occupation which shall also be the 
means of earning daily bread. Some men 
aud many women are so placed that no 
such necessity is laid upon them. And 
then it is said of them in a tone of gratu- 
- lation or of envy, as the case may be, that 
they have no “need to do anything.” No 
need to do anything! Is that so? What, 
then, has God given them leave to abstain 
from any life servicer’ Has he set them 
free from the common responsibilities of 
mankind? Ah, you—if any there be 
here—who congratulate yourselves that 
there is no necessity for you to do any- 
thing—do you not believe that our life is 
a swift and solemn trust? Do you not 
believe that there is work for you to do, 
set you by the great God as surely as the 
task of any servant in the world is set him 
by his lord ? Your happiness and privi- 
lege lies not in this, that there is “no 
need for you to do anything,” but in this, 
that it is more freely open to you than to 
most to apply your faculties to the service 
most congenial to them, seeking your 
reward only in a good conscience and the 
benefit you may confer on those among 
whom you live. 

And yet—so strangely does the 
shallow, selfish, worldly code find lodgment 
side by side with Christian judgment— 
there are good and kindly people, people 
who sincerely honour Christ and de- 
voutly worship God, who yet deem that 
there is something more genteel, in some 
mystic way more honourable—especially 
in a woman—in “ doing nothing,” as the 
strange phrase is, than in earning daily 
bread by daily ministration to some 
human need. Thank God! these false 
judgments are passing away swiftly from 
the heart of our English people; and 
every New Year’s Day sees a sincerer 
respect accorded to honourable industry 
and a more widespread condemnation 
meted out to willing idleness. 


Bat, after all, I have been led to dwell 
much on the outward things and little on 
the inward. Yet in truth the call to the 
youths and maidens of our time to conse- 
crate themselves to God, is a call less to 
any outward form of life than to a change 
of the inward heart. One who knew what 
he said, told men long ago that the King- 
dom of God is within ; and he told men to 
seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these things should 
be added to them. They who are conse- 
erated to God in inward spirit will never 
choose occupations which are not honour- 
able, or sink below the level of high 
integrity, or prefer idleness to diligence in 
business, serving the Lord. And the 
supreme truth for all those to learn before 
whom lies the trust of life, is that it is 
this consecration of all the powers of God 
which alone can give abiding happiness or 
lead on to the peace that passes under- 
standing. Let them learn this by the 
fidelity of their daily lives, and they, too, 
shall know God as they cannot know Him 
yet. God shall fill them of His own fulness 
and visit them with His spirit, and He shall 
be “their trusted Lord,” and they shall be 
“His conscious servants.” 


IN TIME OF WAR. 


“In= Time of War: A- Plea for 
Christianity and Civilisation,” is the title 
of the Rev. Charles Hargrove’s sermon in 
this month’s Mill Hill Pulpit. The re- 
sponsibility of war, he says, in a free 
country must rest ultimately with the 
people. The present warin South Africa, 
whether right or wrong in the beginning, 
is now inevitable ; but it is not imevitable 
that we, as a people, should be given 
over to the evil passions which are so 
closely akin to war. 


If our Christianity be not an organised 
hypocrisy, our civilisation a thin veneer, 
we are bound to restrain within ourselves 
those savage instincts which war tends to 
quicken in-us, and to repudiate all compli- 
city with them: the instincts, I mean, of 
Revenge, and Hatred, and Greed, which 
even now are in many ways. declaring 
themselves, unchecked and unabashed in 
our midst. 

Mr. Hargrove thankfully acknowledges 
that the leading members of the Cabinet 
have declared that revenge has had no 
part as motive in causing this war; yet, 
unhappily, in the excitement of battle and 
in the baser excitement of the popu- 
lace at home, that evil passion has been 
by no means absent. i 

As to hatred, Mr. Hargrove says :— 


It is difficult to fight men, to do our best 
to injure them in person and property, yet 
not to hate them. And there have been too 
many signs of hatred and contempt of our 
enemies hitherto. There has been a readi- 
ness to welcome eagerly every report to 
their discredit, with the utmost indifference 
to the source, known or unknown, whence 
it came. The most shocking charges have 
been made on the mere voucher, ‘It is 
said,’’ ‘* Persons state,’’ ‘‘T was told,’’ and 
the like ; and they are taken up and repeated 
as facts. It is natural enough; we are 
always prone to believe the worst of our 
enemies, but it is absolutely anti-Christian, 
anti-social; it is, strietly speaking, in- 
human, unjust; for we are held together by 
the bonds of mutual respect and forbearance, 
and there can be no respect where there is 
willingness to think al) evil, and no for- 
bearance where every wrong is exaggerated 
to the uttermost. They are our enemies 
now, these Boers, and we must fight then. 


as such; there is néneed that we should 
hate them, nor does war suspend the laws 
of humanity or of Christ. It is never right 
to hate your enemies, 

And lastly, while the war is declared by 
our statesmen not to bea war of aggran- 
disement, Mr. Hargrove quotes some 
striking evidence that there is in fact an 
unscrupulous, grasping temper prevalent 
among our people, and in most unexpected 
quarters. We trust that the sermon as a 
whole will be widely read (it may be had 
of Mr. Chas. Stainer, 82, Ravenswood- 
terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, or at Essex 
Hall, 1d. by post), but the concluding 
passage we must quote here in full :— 
“The spirit of militarism, the lust of con- 
quest, the ambition of aggrandisement, 
have taken possession of our people, and 
interest in all other questions has died 
away. The fact we must needs accept, 
but not without protest ; protest on behalf 
of Christ as against ‘the fever of desire,’ 
and ‘the thirst for success’; protest for 
the gentle virtues which civilisation brings 
in its train, respect for the rights of others, 
hatred of violent methods, development of 
our resources by honest industry ; protest 
above all for the Law of God supreme 
over all nations as over all individuals, 
‘Thou shalt not steal,’ ‘Thou shalt 
not covet, ‘Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.” Law which checks the fever of 
desire, and on national ambition, as on the 
sea waves, imposes the command ‘ Thus 
far shalt thou go and no further.’ Heed- 
less of this law, men and nations tread the 
way which, broad though it be and 
crowded, yet leads to ruin. For as the 
noble maiden, doomed to die, says in the 


great Greek tragedy— 


None are the counsels‘strong enough 

Of all that come from man, to set at 
nought : 

The unwritten laws of God that know not 
change ; 

They are not of to-day nor yesterday, 

But live for ever, nor can man assign 

When first they came to being. 


So wrote Sophocles nigh five hundred 
years before Christ was bora. For it is 
the common spirit of all religions, to 
revere a Law above our own interests and 
desires, And when nations grow pre- 
sumptuous with success, and dare to exalt 
themselves above the law of right, then is 
it true, in the words of the Hebrew 
poet— 
He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh 
them to scorn, 
The Kternal One shall have them 
derision. 


in 


Mighty is Britain, the sun never loses 
sight of her flag, nor is any sea un- 
ploughed by her keels: but this whole 
earth —were it ours, sea and land—is but 
a little place in the Dominion of the 
Most High, and His Law is alone 
supreme through all time and space. 

“Let us beware, lest, in our almost 
boundless prosperity, ‘lest we forget.’ 
Forget that we are a Christian nation ; 
forget the Fatherhood of God, forget the 
brotherhood of man, which Christ taught 
us: lest we be driven by pride and 
passion to a ruin such as of old over- 
took Babylon and Rome; such as in our 
own days we have witnessed consummated 
on the once proud empire of Spain. 

“England’s missionaries in every bar- 
barous land ‘preach the gospel of peace.’ 
God grant that England’s statesmen and 
England’s soldiers set before themselves 


no ldwer aim than to make the spirit of 
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that Gospel prevail! But statesmen and 
soldiers are the servants of the people, 
they can do neither good nor evil buat 
with our consent; they are of ourselves 
and share our passions. Let us give no 
place to the devils of Revenge and Hate 
and Greed at home, and then they will 
find no place in the hearts of the brave 
men who are fighting our battles abroad.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_oo-—— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


“« BACK TO JESUS.” 


Sir,—Mr. Gow has treated Mr. Drum- 
- mond’s article and my own so entirely in 
the spirit which we would desire an ob- 
jector to adopt towards the statement of 
an unfamiliar position and one therefore 
to some extent necessarily obscure, that 
it would be churlish not to attempt some 
response to his appeal that we should 
speak out more clearly. I do so the more 
readily because I think I detect in his 
letter some small indication that he is 
not himself wholly satisfied with the 
view we have ventured to criticise. He 
appears to be in two minds as to what 
to think concerning the historic signifi- 
cance of the work of Christ, for in one 
place it is “a tiny thread spun nearly 
two thousand years ago,” and in another 
it is “the greatest movement for the 
- uplifting of ‘mankind that history has 
known.” No one, surely, who demands 
clearness of thought can hold these two 
estimates together: very long, and I entreat 
‘Mr. Gow to sacrifice the “tiny thread,” 
eh. after all, is only a metaphor, and 
follow the better reason which guided 
him when he wrote the second of these 
— descriptions. 

Weare bidden to say clearly what we 


mean and endeavour to make ourselves 
understood. Well, I cannot disguise from 


myself the conviction that the reason why 
we are imperfectly understood is not that 
we disagree with Mr. Armstrong and Mr, 
Gow only concerning the respective claims 
of history and intuition, but that we dis- 
agree concerning questions yet more fun- 
damental. Mr. ‘Gow, for instance, appears 
to think it “a terrible thing” that the 
revelation of God in Jesus should be to 
anyone “the one perfectly convincing 
proof of God’s Goodness and Love.” I, on 
the contrary, see nothing terrible in it at 
all, but see something eminently rational 
aud true. Whence this difference between 
us? I feelassured it arises from the fact 
that when we speak of the Goodness and 
Love of God we do not mean the same 
thine. 

There is a belief in the Goodness of God 
which is derived, can indeed only be 
‘derived, apart from Christ, but it is a 
belief which is of no value for religion. 
This is the belief in the Good Nature, 
Benevolence, Kindliness, of God, a belief 


which stands wholly unrelated to 
what for religion is the prime fact 
concerning man, the fact of Sin, 


and for that reason has no power to 
constrain the conscience or bend the -will. 
The sole belief in the Goodness and Love 
of God which takes account of tais prime 
fact, and has therefore a value for religion, 
is a belief which is reached through the 


experience of the forgiveness of sin. The 
Goodness of God is not to me a religious 
fact at all until the truth of two other 
facts has been borne in upon me —uamely, 
that God bates sia with undying hatred 
and yet loves the sinner with undying 
love. Not until by the conviction of sin 
IT have felt how utterly impossible it must 
be for the All-Holy to forgive my sin, and 
yet in spite of this have received the 
assurance that it is forgiven, can I attach 
to the idea of the love of God any religious 
significance or diszover that it has any 
practical boaring upon my life,  Onaly 
when th> experience of contrition mukes 
the love of God the greatest of all marvels 
do I apprehend it as a reality. It is only 
when I sve it as “Love so amazing, so 
Divine,” that I feel it “demands my 
soul, my life, my all.” 

Now this experience which leads us to 
see in the love of God something which 
exists, not as a matter of course, but as 
the miracle of miracles, not as something 
natural, but as something supernatural, 
comes through Christ and, I believe, 
through Christ alone. I know not who 
else or what else can produce it. Mr. 
Gow is, therefore, perfectly right when he 
represents meas holding that “ the revela- 
tion of God in Jesus is “the one perfectly 
convincing proof of God’s Goodness,” but 
Tam much mistaken if when he speaks 
of God’s Goodness he is,thinking of what 
I am thinking. 

But Mr. Gow imigines that the fact 
that Christ appeared two thousand years 
ago in some way invalidates this experience. 
He seems to suppose that I have to go 
back in thought two thousand years before 
I can reach my faith in God. This is not 
so. The revelation of God in Christ 
overtakes me as a fact of present living 
experience, Under its impression, con- 
veyed through the New Testament and 
the Christian community, I know nothing 
of the intervals of history; I know nothing 
of these two thousand years till I begin 
to seek a rational justification for my 


present experience. I want ‘to feel 
assured that this “impression” is no 
mere subjective ereation of mine, no 


unbalanced mysticism ;* and it is then, but 
not until then, that I go back the two 
thousand years and discover by historical 
analysis that the Christ of history 
answers to the Christ of experience. 

Mr. Gow has said that we appear not. to 
think it “ worth while” to find out what 
Jesus thought and did, and no sentence in 
his letter shows more clearly how little we 
areunderstood. ButI may reply that unless 
the revelation of God in Christ is a vivid 
fact in present experience I certainly do not 
think it “ worth while” to inquire what he 
thought and did, except of course as a 
matter of antiquarian and __ historical 
interest. If “the power of the soul” is 
what Mr. Gow apparently conceives it to 
be, and every man can be his own re- 
deemer, then obviously there isno pressing 
necessity to discover what was the religion 
of Jesus and what was the nature of the 
impression he made upon his disciples. 
These questions become academic ones 
merely, inasmuch as they have no vital 
relation to the fact of redemption. 

I have written at some length but, I 


* The point of the Ritschlian cae on mys- 
ticism is not, as Mr. Gow seems t» think, that it 
is confused and unintelligible, but that it springs 


‘from an undue subjectivity, which claims for the 


individual soul immediate communications from 


| God apart from historical revelation, 
7 i Bae 


fear, to little purpose, and I shall not be 
surprised if I am told that I have plunged 
into a deeper darkness than ever. I take 
consolation, however, from the fact, to 
which Mr. Gow candidly bears witness, 
that the view I have explained is one 
which has to be reck eae with by every 
student to-day, and from the reflection 
that, however confused and inarticulate I 
may be in my efforts to express it, I cannot 
hinder the power which it is bound to 
exercise in the coming years, and this, even 
in circles where the vauut of openness to 
new aspects of truth, from whatever 
quarter they arise, is sometimes accom- 
panied by a singular indisposition to 
recognise them when they appear. 
AmBroseE Bennett. 


-———__e0eo___—_- 


THEMPERANCH LITERATURE AT 
ESSEX HALL BOOK ROOMS. 


Srr,—I think the inquiry of Miss 
Fermor in your issue of the 23rd inst. 
must have been written under a misappre- 
hension. So far as I am aware the Book 
Rooms at Essex Hall have never refused 
facilities for the display of Temperance 
literature, but on the contrary the publi- 
cations of the Hssex Hall Temperance 
Association have been readily welcomed, 
and the recent powerful appeal of the 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong is stocked at both 
Book Rooms, also the pamphlet of the 
Rey. J. T. Sunderland, whom Temperance 
workers will be glad to welcome back to 
this country. 

I was asked a few days ago to apply to 
the Book Rooms for a special table to be 
set apartfor general Temperance literature, 
but knowing the extremely limited space 
at the disposal of Mr. Green and Mr. 
Hare I did not see my way to make the 
application, but any Temperance work not 
in stock will be promptly obtained. 

Joun BrREDALL, 
Hon. Sec. Hssex Hall ‘Temperance 
Association, 


FREE CHURCHES. 


Srr,—It is lamentable to see what 
ignorance still prevails concerning “our 
Free Churches.” Yesterday I reseived by 
post a copy of an “Address to the 
Members of the Theistic Church at the 
Annual General Meeting, Dec. 18, 1899, 
by Martin Ridley Smith, Esq ,” in which 
the following statements occurs :— 

“¢ We are the oae Church in the world who 
set truth and morality above supposed 
revelation and its corollary superstition ; 
he one Church, which is not bound and 
fettered by tradition, ceremonial law, sacra- 
ments, or the authority (in many cases the 
eruel tyranny) of a priesthood.’’ ‘* We are 
the one free, really free, Church in all this 
world, as England is ‘‘the one free 
country ! ”’ 

Comment is unnecessary ; but one can- 
not help feeling a little indignant at this 
quiet ignoring of the really Free Churches 
which existed long before Mr. Voysey’s 
anti-Christian Theism was ever heard of. 


aiekarsee R. B. Drummonp. 
To CorrEsPpoNDENTS.—Letters, &c., 
received from the following : —J. S. B.; 
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Who Ho Pei We Lo rons 
H.R: J.8.;MB.8.; W.HS8:E.7T; 
A.J. W.;H. W.; T.S. W. 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


LONDON. 
Tue prevailing topic of interest in our 
London congregations just now is 


naturally “The Bazaar.” By the Ist of 
May we shall come to the testing point of 
all the elaborate plans and numerous 
suggestions which have been exercising our 
ininds this long whilealready. If the enter- 
prise does not prove an enormous success 
it will not be the fault either of the secre- 
taries and committees whose deliberations 
have been zealously forwarded by a host of 
workers in all directions, or of the good 
friends in the country who have given us 
freely both of their counsel, born of happy 
experience, and of their substantial aid. 
The hon. treasurer, Mr. Frank Preston, is 
now keenly on the look-out for communi- 
cations from those who have held over 
their donations from a feeling that there 
was, as yet, “no urgency.” The urgency 
is now becoming evident, and every week 
increases it. Amongst the sources of 
revenue from which valuable results are 
expected, must be counted the entertain- 
ments, and the Committee in charge of this 
department is in high feather over the 
prospects of repeating with Shakespeare’s 
aid the success to which Milton helped 
them last summer. On Tuesday, Jan. 16, 
there is to be a matinée performance of 
A Midsummer Nights Dream, at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre. I need not give 
further particulars here, but it is gratify- 
to hear that the demand for tickets has 
been eager. No doubt the forethought 
of the manager, in fixing a date when 
a good many young people will still 
e at home from school, has had a 
good deal to do with this result ; and if 
the entertainment serves not only to 
enrich the treasury, but also to increase 
the young people’s interest in the whole 
movement, we may congratulate ourselves 
indeed. 

There is just one matter for—I will not 
say regret, but for earnest attention, as 
regards the money question. Everyone 
knows that the effort now on foot was 
contemplated as a source of permanent 
help for the work of the society which 
exists to increase the number and efficiency 
of our churches in the capital. It was 
quite rightly considered that the regular 
income of the London District Unitarian 
Society was less than adequate even to 
assist the weaker churches already exist- 
ing, and that its new work would always 
be hampered by the judicious fear of 
running into debt. The Building Fund 
which is being now raised will supply 
means for special extension work, and 
while there will still be need for generous 
co-operation on the part of our people at 
large, the Society will probably be re- 
lieved of extreme pressure for some time 
to come—provided that it gets a fair start 
now. The fact is, however, that owing 
largely to its work in helping to found 
the new and thriving congregations at 
Lewisham and Woolwich, it owes its 
treasurer some three or four hundred 
pounds. I believe there was an impres- 
sion abroad, when the Bazaar scheme was 
floated, that the Society would be set 
right in this respect as a part of the good 
work aimed at; but whether by oversight 
or otherwise, it is not so, and unless we 
make some special provision, the whole 
thing will not come off just as hand- 
somely as it ought to do, It would surely 


be an absurdity to do the big part and 
leave the little undone, especially when there 
is, if I may say so, peculiar reason why 
the “little part”? should be done at this 
time. It was some time ago intimated, 
to the sincere regret of all connected with 
the Committee’s work, that Mr. David 
Martineau, who for more than a quarter 
of a century has most zealously and in- 
valuably served in the double office of 
treasurer and chairman, desired to retire 
from office. He was pressed a year ago 
to retain it till the Bazaar should be over, 
when it was expected he would have the 
satisfaction of handing over his books with 
a balance to the good. It is incumbent 
upon us tu see that this is done. Some of 
our friends, I believe, have already 
diverted their donations intended for the 
Bazaar Fund towards liquidating the 
Society’s debt. It would be a pity if any 
of us should be shut up to one only of 
these good objects; and if this meets the 
eye of anyone who has yet to give to the 
Bazaar Fund it will, I hopg, suggest a 
suitable partition of his gifts. 

The chronicle of recent events calls for 
little remark here. In most of the churches 
there appears to be a steady going on, 
without much that makes history in the 
usual sense of the word. The work in 
London has its peculiar difficulties, and it 
is something to keep going on without 
losing ground or losing confidence. How 
it may be in the North and Midlands I 
cannot tell, but London is unmistakably 
saddened and depressed by the war. 
People of a sort may be found in plenty 
at a few places of amusement; but the 


better class of theatres have certainly 


suffered severely already, and I know 
serious-minded people who are, as they 
say, little disposed to attend public wor- 
ship at this time. I don’t quite see why, 
though it was certainly a subject of serious 
discussion amongst some of our ministers 
lately, what they could do with their 
Christmas services. Surely, we must hold 
on straight just now. If the times are 
bad, that is no reason why we should cease 
to love goodness or to preach righteous- 
ness. 2 
The news that the Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land is coming for a six months’ engage- 
ment to Highgate is very welcome, and we 
who met him in London on his return from 
India will be heartily glad if he comes to 
stay. Whatever we say about the need of 
money, what we want most ismen. Of 
persistent church life we have unfortu- 
nately but little, at least in these great 
communities where the tides of population 
come and go very swiftly and perplex- 
ingly. Of merely official ritual we have 
none ; no troops of worshippers come to 
our churches for priestly aid such as avy 
one priest can give as well as another. 
It is the living voice and the living mind 
that they look for in our ministers ; and 
though every true servant of God will do 
his utmost to bring his hearers to the 
attitude and spirit of true worship, where 
all that is local and temporary is absorbed 
into the eternal and infinite, he is 
reminded in many ways, some not com- 
fortable ways, that to him has been com. 
mitted the singular charge, an awe-in- 
spiring responsibility. May the New Year 
bring us the true riches, of heart, soul and 
mind ; may hearers and ministers be both 
enriched and strengthened for the great 
work committed to us all! 

As IwriteI hear that th Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke, whose series of services at 


Little Portland-street is one of the out- 
standing events of recent months, is 
slowly recovering strength after a some- 
what severe attack of influenza. We in 
London have now the pleasure of feeling 
that his congregation is wider than ever 
it was, thanks to the special . services’ 
scheme, by means of which he has become 
known to thousands in different parts of 
England and Scotland. (I suppose Ireland 
and Wales will claim their share also!) 
The scheme has, indeed, been so success- 
ful in this way, that one wishes we had 
half-a-dozen travelling preachers of the 
kind, to inspire ministers and congregations 
with fresh ardour, and to lift them a little 
out of that sense of isolation and sparse- 
ness of numbers which chills all but the 
most euthusiastic. W. G. Tarrant. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 


oe 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

—~9—— 

Ashton-under-Lyn>.—The congregation, while 
it is seeking the support of the Uuitarian public in 
its endeavour to erect a good church, his recently 
decided to build a temporary ircn school, capab'e 
of accymmodating about 300 persons, for the pur- 
poses of pudlic worship, Sunday-school work, ard 
general congregational business. This undertaking 
will be eff:cted by the congregation itself. Oa New 
Year’s Diy an interesting little ceremony was per- 
formed by the committee and m mbers. Ia the 
afternoon they met on the acquired site in Rich- 
mond-street, which is sufficiently large for all pro- 
spective buildings, and staked out the ground for 
the first undertaking. The first sod of the site was 
cut and turned by the Rev. W. C. Hall. Then the 
stakes were driven into the earth by Mr. W. B:1- 
field, Mr. S. Taylor, and other members of the com- 
mittee and congregation. Lrief speeches were 
delivered, including one by the Rev. J. Marriott 
Craven (Congregationalist), who said he believed 
there was room and us? fora strong Uuaitarian 
Church in the town, and expressed his sympithy 
with the movement. It is expected that the con- 
gregation will enter its new temporary home in 
February. 

Bath.—Durivg the present week the congrega- 
tion of Trim-stre2t Chapel has had a succession of 
pleasant evenings. On Tuesday the New Year’s 
treat was given to the Sunday scholars ; a congre- 
gational gathering took place on Wednesday, and 
on Thursday the members of the mothers’ meet- 
ing were entertained. On cach cccasion an excel- 
lent programme was provided by young people 
ctnnected with the chapel, consisting of illustrated 
songs, tableaux, and a short play. All were 
heartily thanked for the great trouble taken to 
provide for the amusement cf young and old in so 
thorcugh and successful a manner. 

Birmingham : Hurst-street Miss'on.—Mr. W. 
J. Clarke begs to acknowledge with thanks the 
recaipt of £1 from “KR, A.” for the two aged sisters 
mentioned in his article on “ Christmas among the 
Poor,” reproduc2d in THe Inquirer on Dee. 23 last. 

Bolton: Bank-street.—The annual service of 
Recognition and Self-Dedication was held on Sun- 
day morning last, the Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., 
LLB., being the preacher, A welcome was given 
to forty-nine members who had been earolled 
durisg the past year. Of these twenty-seven 
belong to families already on the rol], six represent 
families connected with the congregation, bat not. 
hitherto on the roll, nine have come from kindred 
congregations, and seven from outside Unitarianism. - 
The losses by death, removal, and lapse amounted 
to twenty-one, so that there was a not gain of 
twenty-eight enrol'ed members for the year—a 
total net gain of eighty-four during the last three 
years. Fourteen of the new members had attended 
the minister’s preyaration class for 1899, two the 
classes of 1897 and 1898, and :hree the 1897 class. 
The membership of the 1899 class numbered twenty - 
six, with an average attentance of fifteen, A vesper 
musical servic: was held in the evening, appropriate 
to the close of the year. The chapel and school 
have been fitted with the electric light, the kind 
gifts of Mr. J, P, Thomasson and Mr. J. W. Scote 
respectively. 

Bolton: Unity Churcsh.—The twenty-second. 
annual Christmas Fair and Sale of Work was held_ 
in the g:hcols on Jan. Land 2, The large room was 
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_astefully decorated, Busy hands had loaded the 
stalls with the prolucts of the autumn and 
winter's work, while the recent installation of the 
electric light—the generous gift of Mr. J. P. 
Thomasson—added both brightness and healthiness, 
The minister, the Rev. H. M. Livens, occupied the 
chair on bth occasions, The Fair was opened on the 
first day by Councill r W. Hea’ey, J.P., of Hey- 
wood, who gave a hearty and encouraging address, 
As it is intended to a'ter and enlarge the premises 
so as to meet the growing demands of the school, 
Mr. Healey earnestly appealed for support to such a 
useful object, illustrating from his own personal 
experience the value and the life-long influence of 
the Sunday schoo). The opener on the second day 

_was Miss Curtis, a member of the church and friend 
of the scbool. In her address she referred with 
tender and grateful remembrance to her early asso- 
ciations with “that prince of Sunday-schools,” 
Lower Mosley-street, Manchester, of which her 
father was for many years the superintendent. The 
proceeds amounted to £305, being the largest sum 
yet raised at any Unity Christmas Fair, 

Boston.—Last Sunday afterneon Mr. Lucking 
Tavener, of Stepney, gave an interesting lecture on 
** Sartor Resartus,” and in the evening preached on 
What is Man?”—a sermon which was much ap- 
preciated, 

Bristol : Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission.— 
A gathering of the members of the Committee, and 
other friends of the mission, took place at the 
missi n on Friday, Dec. 29 last, for the purpose of 
taking leave of the Rev. J. Wain, who is settling at 
Trowbridge, as minister of the Conigre Chapel. 
Opp srtunity was also taken t» present to Mr. Wain 
a mark cf the regard in which he is held by them. 
Mr. A. H. Wansey, in a few felicit-.us words, made 
the presentation, which consisted of a purse con- 
taining £51, a set of silver teaspoons, and a hand- 
semely-illuminated address. Mr. P, J. Worsley, the 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford, and Mr. J. Kenrick Cham- 
pion bore testimony tv the whole-hearted service 
Mr. Wain had given to the difficult w rk of the 
mission, and recognised how successful he had been 
in his labours. While each regretted his departure, 
all united in wishing him Godspeed and success in 
his new sphere of labour. The Rev. J. Wain 
acknowledged the presentation, and thanked the 
Committee for the many kindnesses that had been 
extended to him during the ten years he had had 
charge of the mission, kindnesses which had greatly 
lightened the somewhat difficult work. He was con- 
scious, of course, of many shortcomings, but he had 
tried to (lo his duty to every branch in connection 
with the mission. The Rev. A. Lancaster, who 
succeeds Mr. Wain as missionary minister, will 
commence his duties un the first Sunday in the New 
Year. 

Chester.—The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke will, 
unfortunately, not be able to preach in Matthew 
dTenry’s Chapel to-morrow (Sunday), The bi-cen- 

- tenary of the chapel was not held last year, as stated 
in the “ Retrospect,’ but only re-opening services, 
in preparation for the bi-centenary to be celebrated 
during the present, year. 

Chorley.—We held cur annual Sunday-school 
party on Christmas Day. A large number were 
present at tea, and at the meeting afterwards the 
schoolroom was full. The Rev. Anirew Dvel pre- 

sided. Songs, recitations, &c., were given by the 
scholars. P1iz:s were given to the scholars for 
regular attendance, &c,, and were distributed by 
Mr. James Crabtree, of Todmorden. 

Cirencestsr.—On Jan. 2 the Christmas tree and 
tea, in connection with the Sunday-schoo], took 
place, when scholars, teachers, and friends spent a 
inost enjoyable afternoon and evening. Tne tre3 
was brilliantly decorated, and many useful presents 
and toys were distributed among the scholars. 

Derby.—-The annual Christmas party and prize 
distribution of the Friar-gate Sunday-school took 
place on Wednesday week. Tea was tollowed by an 
enjoyable programme of recitations, music, and 
two sketches by scholars and teachers. The Rev, 
J. Birks, F.G.S., presided, and preseated the prizes 
to the scholars, 

Edinbargh. —Mr. R»bert Wilson (author of 
* Taurel Leaves”) conducted the service at St. 
Maik’s Chapel, on Sunday last, and preached an 
eloquent sermon from the text; ‘ Other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold,” concluding as 
follows :—My friend, we are on the verge of the 
penultimate Christmas of the nineteenth century. 
What hope is there for the Christendom of the 
twentieth? Inthe Christ that the first disciples 
knew after the flesh? In the Christ of the ecciesi- 
astical folds? A great statesman once wrote to 
me: ‘‘’Ere your aspirations be fulfilled, Christians 
will have to be converted to Chri-tianity.” We 
must await the advent of the Christ to be. We 
need no millenhial return of Messiah to earth to 
fulfil the dreams of the fanatic. Nevertheless, let 
‘us watch for the star in the East. Let us not ever 


revert with straining vision to the Christ of the 
fragmentary gospels, from which it is often so dif_i- 
cult to piece together his sacred image ; but let us 
carry the eye of trust to the infinite light beyond, 
in the assurance that God will envelope all our 
doubts, all our bafiled aspirations, in the sacred 
quest of truth, and that He will claim them as His 
own, 

Gaildford.—At the last meeting in the O!d Year 
of the Ward-street Literary and Debating Society, 
there was a goodly attendance of members to hear 
a lecture by the Rev. Edgar Daplyu, one of the 
founders of the society, on ‘‘Old Norwich.” Mr. 
Daplyn received a very cordial welcome from his 
old friends, and his lecture was greatly enj yed. 
He paid an eloquent tribute to the architecture of 
vhe city, but dealt hardly with its present municipal 
life, 

Leeds: Hunslet.—On Dec. 30 the school 
children had their Christmas party, aud enjoyed 
themselves thoroughly. A good part of the happy 
evening was filled up with recitation and games 
On New Year’s Day Mixs Thornton gave a delight- 
ful concert, assisted by various members of her 
family. This is now becomiog an annual instilu- 
tion, and great credit is due to Miss Thorntun for 
her exertions in this direction. There was a good 
audience, which showed its appreciation of this 
musical treat, which lasted for nearly three hours, 
the whole of the proceeds going to the church 
funds. 

Lew isham.—The year 1899 closed very happily 
and pleasantly for the Sunday-school here. At the 
beginning of the year there were twenty-seven 
children in attendance, and now there are about 
fifty. The third annual Christmas party was held 
on Dee. 28, and, thanks to kind friends and willing 
workers, was an unqualified success. During the 
eveving the children, uader the direction «f Mrs. 
P. Minhinnick, rendered a thusical sketch, and, 
under the Laton of Mr. George Callow, a Cantata. 

Liscard.—On the evening of Peace Sunday the 
Rey. J. M. Lloyd Thomas preached ae earnest ser- 
mon on the war in South Africa, urging that those 
who felt it to b2 unjust ought not to submit to the 
argument that it was now inevitable, but should use 
every effort to bring about a ceszation of hos- 
tilities. 

Liverpool: Hope-street.—On Peace Sunday 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong preached a sermon on 
“The War,” a full abstract of which, as noted in 
another column, appears in this week’s New Age. 

London: Sydenham.—The special services 
held at the close of the last year iu the Public Hall, 
Kirkdale, Sydenham, will be again renewed on 
Jan. 14, when the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie will 
conduct the first of the new series, to be held on six 
consecutive Sunday evenings. The result of the 
first series was sufficiently encouraging t> justify 
this further effort, and it is hoped that the friends 
who rendered such good help in the past will be 
able to assist us again. The success of the move- 
ment will depend very largely upon the practical 
sympathy and co-operation of our own “ household 
of Faith.” Those who can sing, or play, or are 
willing to help in other ways, may communicate 
with the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, Trevone, Kuollys- 
road, Streatham, S.W. 

Manchester : Oldham-road.—The Rev. Walter 
Reynolds, B.A., revived the Christmas Day service, 
and preached upon ‘Jesus, the light uf the Gen- 
tiles.” Oa the same day the scholar’s party took 
plac, prizes were distributed, and addresses were 
delivered by the minister, and the superintendents, 
Mr. W. T. Reynolds and Mr.:E. Jones, whilst the 
scholars sang and recited. The seniors’ party was 
held on New Year’s Day. The minister took the 
chair, and gave an address, as did also the superin- 
tendents, and Mr. Hetchells, of the Church Com- 
mittee. 

Newton Abbot.—Oa Monday evening, Dec. 18, 
a mesting was held in the Public Rooms, in con- 
nection with the Unitarian movement, M>jor- 
General Jacob, President of the Western Union, in 
thechair. Toere were also present the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, who had preached at Torquay and 
Newton Abbot on the previous day, Dr. Greaves, 
the Revs. F. T. Reed, A. E. O'Connor, T. B. Broad- 
rick, J. Barrop, and others. The Chairman, in his 
opening speech, urged the need for sincerity in 
religion, and fidelity to the highest truth ; and con- 
gratulated the Unitarians of Newton Abbot on the 
success of their efforts to organise a church. The 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie then gave an address on 
the movements of religious thought in the present 
time, andon the character of the Unitarian mes- 
sage, which recognised, he said, that religion had 
its roots in humanity, and must be based on fear- 
less trust in the righteousness and gocdness of God. 
Their appeal was to those who could no longer 
accept the creeds of the popular churches. Other 
speakers followed, and vhe meeting was of a 
thoroughly encouraging nature, 


Northampton.—Tho Rev. J. Byles preached in 
Kettering-road Church on Peace Sunday on the 
evils of war and the relation of patriotism to the 
true spirit of humanity. 

Nottage.—The annual Christmas entertainment 
took place on New Year’s evening, Owing to the 
illness of several active workers, the treat was not 
held on Christmas Day. The children sang and 
recited very creditably, and a good selection of 
bocks and other articles were distributed to the 
scholars at the close of theentertainment. ‘T'he 
minister closed the proceedings by urging all old 
scholars to be faithful during the new year, and in- 
viting new scholars to join the school, 

Oxford: Church of the Divine Love.—The 
gross reczipts of a jumble sale amounted to 
£6 93. 54., which was considered highly saticfac- 
tory. The service on Christmas Day was well 
attended. 

Park-lane Chapel, near Wigan.— On Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Dec. 26 and 27, a number of the 
young people gave a dramatic representation of 
Charles Dickens’ Christmas Curol. The various 
characters were ably represented in a manner which 
testified to careful preparation and great interest, 
The piece was enlivened by the rendering at in- 
tervals of several Christmas carols and cther appro- 
priate music, under the direction of Mrs. Stead. Oa 
Sunday, Dec. 31, a watch night servi e was held, 
being attended by about forty of the younger 
members of the congregation, whose interest was 
Lestified to by the earnest and attentive manner in 
which they eatered into the service. Retiring from 
the chapel to the schoolroom the advent of the New 
Year was further emphasised by a hearty inter- 
change of greetings and the singing of ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

Stockport.—Tue annual Christmas party in con- 
nection with the Sunday-school was held on Christ- 
mas Day. After tea the chair was taken by Mr. 
J. I’. Spedding, father of the Rev. T. P. Spedding, 
of Rochdale, and a former scholar, teacher, secre- 
tary, and superiutendent of the school, who made a 
few introductory remarks appropriate to the occa- 
sion, The programme included glees by the singing 
class, a drama, entitled The Porter's Knot, an 
operetta, and a farce. The stage had been per- 
manently enlarged, and new scenery, painted 
entirely by the young men ard women of the 
school. The performance of the plays and the chil- 
dren’s operetta, as well as the singing of the singing 
class, was very well done, considering that so much 
time had been devoted to the extensive alterations 
of the stage. Tne minister, the Rev. B. C. Con- 
stable, said a few words in praise of the young 
people’s work, and proposed a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. The attendance was unusual’y large, the 
schoolro»m being crowded, and some having to be 
turned away, unable to gain admission. 

Styal and Dean-row.—The Rev. John Felstead, 
who terminated his ministry at S'yal and Dean- 
row on the last Sunday in the old year, has just 
received a cheque for £70 7s. as a token cf regard 
from the two congregati ns, coupled with the assur- 
ance that the gift represents contributions, not from 
a few merely, but from almost, or, quite all, the 
members of each congregation. He was very deeply 
touched by this generosity, as he had not been ia 
the least aware that anything of the kind was con- 
temp'ated, 

Sunderland.—The congregation have lost an 
esteemed member in Mr. Joshua Fothergill, who 
died Dec. 23, aged seventy-two. He was a native 
of Ouseturn, Neweastle-on-Tyne, at which place he 
served his apprenticeship as a wire-worker, He 
then went to Manchester, and eventually com- 
menced business in Sunderland on his own account, 
and by his industry and steadiness secured success. 
He was a man of kindly heart and sterling charac- 
ter, and was goodness itself. He loved the Unit- 
arian faith and supported it with genuine liberality. 
A man without ostentation, simple in his religion, 
sincere in all he said and did, his long life teaches 
an admirable lesson of duty well done. A memorial 
service was held on Sunday evening, Dec. 31, con- 
ducted by Mr. J. G. Stirling. 

Walsal!.—A Christmas sale of work in aid of the 
funds of the Unitarian Free Church was held in the 
schoolroom on Wednesday and Thursday nights, 
Dec, 27 and 28... Notwithstanding fog on the first 
night, and heavy rain on the second, the effort was 
successful, about £15 being realised. On the Wed- 
nesday night an excellent entertainment was given, 
under the management of Mr, A. Homer, 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 
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Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev, Harotp RYLETT, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m., Boys’ Own Brigade Service, “Quit you 
like Men ;” 3 p.m, Scholars’ New Year's Ser- 
vice, “ What can J do?” and 7 p.m., I. “‘ What 
Jesus taught concerning Poverty,” Rey. 
FREDERIC ALLEN, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. Carpenter, 
M.A, of Oxford. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hoprs, 

. Deptford, Church-street, 11,15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M, Rev, V. D. Davis, B.A. Morning, 
Communion, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M, Revs. Brooke HeErRForD, D.D., and 
Epcar Daptyn. The Communion at the close 
of Morning Service. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Chureb, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M.and 7 p.M., Rev. A. FaRQuHARSON. 
Morning, “A Happy New Year,” Evening, 
“The Value of Life.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
SrroncE. 

L2wisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. C. Popr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. H. S. Parris. 
Communion afcer the Morning Service. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 aM. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m and 6.20 P.M., 
Musical Service, Rev. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead, Sommon.-road Unitarian Church,11.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., and 3 p.m, Service for Children, 
R2v. 8. FarrineTon. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., “ Time’s 
Milestones,” and 7 p.m, ‘a.D, 1899,” Mr. 
Luckina TaVENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 PM., Rev. J. H. Woops, M.A, of Oxford. 
Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church,llam, 

tey. IT. E. M. Epwarpbs, and 6.30 P.M. 

Wan isworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p,m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m.,, Rey. 
Dr, Mummery. 


or 


PROVINCIAL. 


Barsatt Heata Institute: Our FatHer’s CuurcH, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. C. J. SneatH. 
Batu, ‘'rim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m, Rev. 
Rownanp Hix. 

Brackpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M. 

Boackroon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hai, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.26 p.m. 

Bootiy, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

Bournemourn, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Baicuton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M. 

Boxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CanTerBURY, Blackfriars, 11 4.M. 

Deau and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114a.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. IT’. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1 A.M 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EssTsourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M,, Rev, G@, St, Ciarr, 


THit INQUIRER. 


QuinprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev, E. S, Lana Bucknann. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rey. C. 
Harorove, M A 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. Luoyp THomas. 

LrvEReooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.Mm., Rev, A. 
Coppen Smita, and 6.30 p.m., Rev, R. A. 
Armstrona, B.A. 

Livereoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. JUpPP. 

LiverPoot Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. KLEIN, 

MancuHEstER, Sale, 11 a.M. and 6,30 P.m., Rev 
J. FORREST. 
MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 
Margate, Forester’s Hall (Side Eatrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. WeiaHt Marruews, 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DruMMOND. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 

. street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. CosEns Prior. 

RamsaatTE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 
Mr, Wercut MattHews, 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. E. A. Voysgy. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
Rev. E. L. A. THomas, B.A. 

SouTHrorT, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOABS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
1la.M., Rev, R.C. Denpy. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev, A, E. O’Connor. 

TunsRiDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m.and 6.30 P.M. 

YorK,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
Rev. H. Rawcines, M.A, 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, SfEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. “ Ruskin Hall: its Aims 
and Methods,” Introduced by Miss Wixson, of 
Oxford. Tea at Six o’clock. All welcome. 


OUTH-PLACH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY, — Jan. 7th, 

at 11.15., J. A. HOBSON, M.A., ‘‘The Future 
Civilisation of South Africa,”’—I. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


] \rH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIREcTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrenor, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupar, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
fF. H, A. Harpoast eg, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'ayuER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 


-and Mrs, Henry Rurr, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 8, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
138, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free, 

FREDERICK LONG, ‘Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &, 


. 
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ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL 
RESTORATION FUND, CHESTER. 


£225 are still required to complete the above, 


£8" ds 
Amount already acknowledged... aaa O2amtoe 
Mrs. Jas. Parry, Chester Peay ath Ua) 
Sir T. G. Frost (2nd donation)... 5% 0 0 


Further contributions are earnestly solicited, and 
will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Rev. H. D. Roperts, Brook Lodge, or Mr, 
Wm. Orret?, 15, peregere street, Chester. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
ek EES Ee jeje 


SourHampron Burnprnes, CHancery Lang, Lonpon, 


INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold for Customers. 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SVALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 
ticulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


y NGAGEMENT as COMPANION. 
Experienced and good references. — G., 
INQUIRER Office. 
BIRTHS. 


Jacks—On the 28th Dee.,‘at 31, Wheeley’s-road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, the wife of the Rev. 
P. Jacks, M.A., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


SmytH—Brake— On the 23rd Dec., at Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. G. Dawes 
Hicks, M,A., Ph.D., the Rev. W. Rodger Smyth, 
of Great Yarmouth, to Elizabeth Frances, 
second daughter of Thomas Blake, of Kingston- 
on-Thames. No cards. 


DEATHS, 


DEARDEN—On the 28th Dec., 1899, at the residence 
of her daughter, in Duxted, Sussex, from 
influenza, Sarah, widow of ‘the late John 
Dearden, of Dewsbury. Was interred on the 
31st at the Cemetery, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
aged 67 years, 

Hart.—On the 31st Dec., at Crouch End, Edelin, 
daughter of the late Samuel Hart, of Hackney, 
in her ninety-seventh year, 

Kenserr.—On the 81st Dee., at 29, Bedford-road, 
Horsham, Mary Ann, wife of the late James 
Kensett, 

Lakin—On the 2nd Jan., at Dublin, Caroline, 
daughter cf William Lakin, Esq., of Avranches, 
aged 81. 

Lewrn— On the 27th Dec., suddenly, at 6, Arno- 
road, Oxton, Birkenhead, aged 77 years, Sarah 
Jane, daughter of the late Edmund Lewin, of 
Liverpool, and granddaughter of the late Rev. 
Robert Lewin, Minister of Renshaw-street 
Chapel, Liverpool. Cremation at Anfield on 
Saturday last. No cards. 

Lewis.—On the 4th inst., at Gallants, East Far- 
leigh, Isabella, widow of Leyson Lewis, and 
eldest daughter of the Rev, Dr. Martineau, 
aged sixty-seven, 

RussEtt—-On the 81st Dec, at 34, Upper Hamilton- 
terrace, London, N.W., Frances [Elizabeth 
Russel), aged 79. , 

Snawcross—On the 12th Nov., at Cambridge, 
Waikato, New Zealand, aged 62, Edward 
Russell, younger son of the late Edward 
Shawcross, of Manchester. 

SmirH—On the 2nd inst, at Holles-crescent, The 


Park, Nottingham, Edward Smith, aged 
81 years. 
Ycune—On the 2d Jan., 1900, at Rookwood, 


TYornington Park, Finchley, Dorcas Young, 
widow of Thomas Young, Jate of 29, Mark- 
Jane, aged 77. Service at Stoke Newington 
Green Unitarian Chapel (Mildmay Park 
Station), at 2 o'clock, on Saturday, the 6ch. 
Friends kindly accept this, the only intimation, 
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RINCE OF WALES’ 
COVENTRY-STREET, W. 


ee 


A MATINEE PERFORMANCE of A MID- 
SOMMER NIGHT'S DREAM will be given at 
the above Theatre (kindly lent by Mr. J. H. Leigh), 
in aid of the Funds of the LONDON UNITARIAN 
BAZAAR, on TUBSDAY, January 16th, 1900, 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert Lawford and 
Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


Doors open at 2 o'clock. To commeuce at 2 30, 


CHARACTERS. 
MRI ECSEUS, sosesc oun yaeieer ere ons Mr, Patrick Munro, 
Egeus ......... *, Gordon Bailey. 
Lysander . Roy Horniman, 
Demetrius . Athol Stewart, 
PDOs trat@csnctacsoa: siavseeessrax Mr. A. Cochrane, 
HARD POly.baiae< ares vevecacsecssecusee Miss Braidwood. 
Rerml air oss is case sens Miss Kate Emil Behnke, 
Helena siscetieesccscns Miss Lilian Braithwaite. 
@ainGeseicts ciecesas ees Mr. Benson Lawford, 
US pesesceaae seeks: DR TOe RE Osdotae Mr. F Parkes. 
BOLEOM fees cte cesesercsess. Mr. Herbert Lawford. 
Ube ao ecs cops Sauleeiosstmest'ess Mr. L. J. Cornish. 
MUOUb acc ssee. sie Race Posen S Mr. A. E. Johnson, 
NIARVElIN Siero accakes seereses Mr, Walter Odgers. 
OD eront, sscreeensndvssccees acters Mr Arthur Vezin. 
Pitaniaccs oso: eos.......-- Miss Florence Bourne, 
PUCK te wate sec capes eacess ea Mrs. J. H. Leigh. 
First Fairy ......c0000 Miss Brenda Chamberlin, 


Second Fairy Miss Janet Oram. 
Courtiers, Fairies, Imps, and Singers. 

Price of Tickets:—Private boxes, £2 23. to 
£4 4s. ; stalls, 10s, 6d. ; balcony (first two rows), 
7s. 6d. (other rows), 63. ; upper circle (reserved), 
4s. ; pit, 2s, 6d. ; gallery, 1s. 

Tickets can be obtained from any member of the 
Entertainments Committee ; at the various Unit- 
arian Churches, or at Essex Hall, where a plan of 
the reserved seats can be seen, or from Mr. HERBERT 


_ Lawrorp, 28, Nightingale-lane, Balham, S.W. 


The Private Boxes can only be obtained from 
Mr, Lawford. 


EDFORD COLLEGH, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 


YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W, 


SESSION 1899-1900. 

The LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, 
January 18th, 

Lectures are given in all branches of General and 
LHigher Education. A single course-of Lectures in 
any subject may be attended, or Students can enter 
for (i) A University Course in Arts or Science in 
preparation for the examinations for Degrees of the 
University of London ; (ii) A College Course ; (iii) 
A Professional Training in Teaching (prepares fur 
the Exam. for Teaching Diplomas granted by the 
Universities of Cambridge and London) ; (iv) A 
Course of Scientific Instruction,in Hygiene (designed 
to furnish women with the training for such posts 
as are now open to them; (v) Zhe Art School. 
Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical 
work. Arrangements will be made for Students 
who have Matriculated in January, 

Students can reside in the Colleye. 

Further information on application to 

THE PRINCIPAL, 


eee COLLEGH, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 


YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET W. 


Department for Professional Training in Teaching 
(Recognised by the Cainbridge Syndicate.) 
Head of the Department: Miss HannaH ROBERTSON, 
B A., to whom all applications should be adcre sed. 

The SESSION for 1900 beginson JANUABY 18th. 
The Course includes full preparation fir the 
Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas granted 
by the Universities of London and Cambridge, held 
annually in December, 

A COURSE of TEN LECTURES for Teachers 
on the Teaching of Elementary Physiology, fullowed 
by a class for practical work, will be giv.n by J.S 
Edkins, M.A.,M.B., on Saturday morrings at 10 a.m, 
Leginning cn January 20th. 


NITARIAN FREE CHURCH, 
SUNDERLAND.—The PULPIT is now 
VACANT, Salary £100 per year.—Application to 
be made to Wa. Price, 28, Clemeutine-street, 


~ Sunderland, 


THEATRE, | 


Schools, etc. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner. 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras : Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas, 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, 
January 17th, 1900. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


as 
PrincrpaAL—Miss BAILY, 


HeEADMIstRE8S—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons, | 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal, 


The College, which is opposite the residence, has | 


accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examina,ion regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 


Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL Red 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
fxaminations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


Pie SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Principats—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 


Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher. 


Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions, 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 


parts of England, and much recommended by | 


doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 

NEXT TERM begins January 11th, 


Schools, ete. 


pe 


eee WARREN, KNUTSFORD, 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 
The SPRING TERM will begin January 23, 1900, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


—— 


HEADMASTER—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A. 


| (formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge). 


LENT TERM commences January 15th. 


The School is carried on in strict accordance with 
the principles laid down by the Founders of Univer- 
sity College, and is organised as a first grade 
modern and classical school. 


For prospectus apply to thé Office, Gower-street, 
C 


J. M. HORSBURGH, Secretary. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 
TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


Heap MasterR—GUY LEWIS, M.A., late scholar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


This School will provide a sound liberal education 
on Public School lines. 

Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, Hisiury aud Geogeaphy, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematies, Natural Science, 

There will be daily nivruinyg prayer and a religious 
service In the sehuvl ou Sunday. Instruction will 
be given in the history of the growth of religious 
and rational theological thought and opinion in 
England, and generally in religious subjects. The 
boys will be encouraged in sobriety, intelligence, 
earnestness, and piety, and in modes and by 
teachers free from the obligations of prescribed 
creeds or tests of religious belief. 

Careful and individual attention will be given to 
the physical training and development of the boys. 

Fees, 

. £33 6s, 8d. a term (inclusive). 

... £12 128. a term. 


For Boarders 

For Day Boys 

Foundation Exhibitions (ensitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent oc 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine, 

Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 


| application may be obtained from 


GUY LEWIS (Head Master), New College, 
Eastbourne ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


ARLINGTON UNITARIAN 
CHURCH.—PULPIT VACANT.—Applica- 
tions to Mr, Mawson, 59, CobJen-street. 


| UNLESS RECKITTS NAME IS.ON THE WRAPPER: 
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Board and Residence, 


ot 


A FEW young people received i 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, RoBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts, Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanpD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


=} 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel, 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


JOURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized tablé). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLprEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Wartior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfust, 1/3 to 2/-. 
Service, 9d. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QureTuDE, Lonpon.” 


WINIFRED HOUSE 


(Mrs. Hampson’s Memorial Home), 


Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N. 


A Home where p»or children are received (gir's, 
3-!2 years ; boys, 3-10) who are recovering from 
operations or from disease ; also for those suffering 
from debility. Application for admission to be 
made to Miss M, Prrronwarp, 11, Highbury Cres- 
cent, London, N. 

All friends interested in the work are asked to 
make it known to cthers, for it is essential that the 
list of subscribers should be increased, if the well 
being of the Home is to be maintained, 

Special donations are also invited towards defray- 
ing the expenses of reconstruction of the drainage 
system, which was carried out in the Summer, 

WILLIAM M. BLYTH, Hon. Treas. 
MARIAN PRITCHARD, t Ficnusecs 
ROBERT HAMPSON, ; 7 


V ANTED, a COMPANTON-HOUSE- 

KERPER, for a pcsition of trust, in the 
North of England ; age 26 to 30. Well educated, 
bright, and intelligent ; must be a total abstainer 
and well recommended, Previous experience in a 
similar post not absolutely necessary, State salary. 
—Address, in the first instance, Rev. V. D. Davis, 
6, Gorst-road, Wandsworth Common, Lovdon, S. W., 
and mark communication ‘‘ Companion. House- 
keefer.’ 


\ ORNING GOVERNESS.—LADY, 

experienced, desires ENGAGEMENT as 
above to young children in Edgbaston. English, 
Mathematics, French, German, Latin, Calis- 
thenics, and Music. Highest references.—M. G., 
care of Mrs. E. L, Tynpatt, 203, Hegley-road, 
Edgbaston, 


LHE ANOULRER. 


JANUARY 6, 1900. 


BOOKLETS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


“DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


By W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


PRICK ONE SHILLING (leather, gilt), 
“Night unto Night” can also be had in cloth binding, red edges, prize Sixpence, 


Essex Hatz, Essex Srreet, Stranp, W.C. 


NOW READY FOR JANUARY. PRICE 1d. 


Young Days. 


EDITED by J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


Cc Ow Sa aS 
Tit tor Tat ; or, Tommy’s Transmigrations. 
Their Birthday Gift. 
The Stranger’s Song. (lllustrated.) 
Stonewall Jackson’s Enemy. 
Clare Heatherton’s Mistake. 
The New Year. 
Famous Buildings of the World, 
London. (Iilustrated.) 
Heroes of Exploration: their Discoveries and Ad- 
ventures. ( Jlustrated ) 
Harry’s Hats and Caps. A Skating Song. 
What the New Year said to him, 
The Lesson Bessie taught. 
Puzzles and Games. Editor's Chat, &c. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Anaual Subscription by Post, One Copy,'1/6. 
PUBLISHED by the SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA= 
TION, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Manchester Agents: H. Rawson & Co., 16, New Brown 
Street ; JouN Heywo b, Deansgate. 


Liverpool Agents i 1u£ LiverPoot Booxseters’ Co., Lrp., 
70, Lord 8 reet, 


(Chapter T.) 
Guild Work, 1900. 
{.- The Tower of 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY, 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENuARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for JANUARY: 


Fully Persuaded. 

Wauted : Science and Sincerity. 

Mr, Joseph Chamberlain, A Pen Portrait. 
The Prince of Wales and Rhodes. 

Slavery Agaia. 

A Public Letter to Mr. Birrell, Q.C , M.P. 
Our Hell in South Africa. 

The Majority against us Explained. 

Notes by the Way and Notes on Books. 
Sunshine for the New Year. 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WILLIAMS and Noraars, and all Booksellers. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


January Number.—“In Time or War: A Pea 
FOR CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION.” 


Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or CHas, Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


THE ETHICAL WORLD 


Epitep sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Sucial Questions, Education 
&c, from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page, 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Jolnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.O, 


GLEANINGS.—I, 


A New Leaflet for free distribution, containing a 
Short Story and Poems, for promulgating Free 
Religious Thought. 


33. per 100; single copy, 1d. post free, of Miss 
Appiscort, Plympton, Norfolk-road, Margate, 


nee TWEHEDS and SERGE3 at 
Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
only. Patterns post free ; orders carziuge pvid.— 
Gro. McLeop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


New Publications. 


LIFE BEYOND DEATH. A New Volume by 


Minor J. Savage, D.D., of New York. 336 py. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


JESS: BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. By 


Jenkin LioypD Jonzs, of Chicago. 320 pp, 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE, and Other Sermons. 


By Jon Waite Cuapwics, of Brooklyn, 228 
pp. Crown Svo, 43. net, 


THE STORY OF THE BIBL, from the Stand- 


point of Modern Scholarship. By Watrer L. 
SHELDON, of St. Louis.” 1s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGION OF TIME and the RELIGION 


OF ETERNITY. A Study of Certain Relations 
between Medieval and Modern Thought. By 
Partie H. Wicksteep, M.A. 1s. net. 


ACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to Evangelical 


Christians. By RicHarp A. Armstrong, B.A., 
Author of “God and the Soul,” “ Faith and 
Doubt in the Century’s Poets,” &c, 1a. net, 


THE STORY OF PROTESTANT DISSENT and 


ENGLISH UNITARIANISM. By Watrer 
Lioyp. 236 pp. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. net. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1909. 


Tuck, gilt 
edges, 1s. net ; by post, 1s, 1d. ; 


THE ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK FOR 1900. 
Cloth, 1s. net ; by post, 1s, 21. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY, Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum. 


DARA Aa 


Contents for JANUARY : 

Cuthbert. Cartwright Grundy (Portrait) 
Justice and Mercy. H. Bodell Smith ... ie 
A Vicit to Cairo (Cone uded), Wm. Harrison... 
A New Year Chime, (Poem). E. P. Barrow, M.A. 
Special Announcements ... ae eee is 
The Longfellow Motto Card for 1900 (Lllus.) ... 
The Days of Youth Aor nde er Saat 

A Talk to Young Men, Robert Collyer. 

For the New Year (Poem). Wm. Stephens. 

A Little Santa Clauss (Story). J.T. Taylor. 


or aoNnure 


The Watch-Tower 12 
In the Field 14 
Book Notices 16 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm, 
HovuaH anv Sons, Manchester ; Rawson AND Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Ess—Ex Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


Printed by Woopratt & KINDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.O 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kennepy. at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHN Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.u. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joan Heywoop Deansgate,— 
Saturday, January 6, 1900. 
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OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


We are glad to hear that the Sunday- 
school Association are definitely arranging 
a second Summer Session for teachers, to 
be held, as last year, at Oxford and at 
about the same time. The teachers are 
again assured of a cordial welcome from 
the Principal and Professors of Man- 
chester College, and there is every reason 
to expect that this year’s meeting. will 
prove as helpful ee as delightful in every 
way as the last. J. H. Woods has 
again most kindly ted to act as local 
secretary. It may possibly prove not to 
be advisable to make the meetings annual ; 
but it is rightly felt that a two years’ ex - 
periment will be a better guide than the 
experience of a single session, after which 
the Association may be able to decide at 
what intervals the meetings would be 
most profitably held. Notice will soon be 
given as to when and to whom application 
must be made, by those who wish to 
attend this summer’s Session. 


Tne new Memorial Church at Plymouth, 
Mass., was opened on Dec. 21, with an im- 
pressive service of dedication. It takes 
the place of the Forefathers’ Church, 
destroyed by fire four years ago, whica 
was built in 1831, and which stood in the 
succession of buildings going back to the 
time of the Pilgrim Fathers themselves. 
The new church, of which illustrations are 
given in the Christian Register of Dec. 28, 
seems to bea substantial building, modest, 
but not undignified in appearance. The 
Governor of Massachussetts, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Professor F. G. Peabody, of 
Harvard, and the Revs. J. T. Eells (of the 
First Church in Boston), J. de Normandie, 


8. A. Eliot, and C. P. Lombard, minister 


of the church, took part in the service. 
In the course of an address, in which he 
dwelt upon the early relations between 
that church and Harvard College, Pro- 
fessor Peabody said :— 


The Mayflower, steering across the sea 
and finding at last security in this land- 
locked bay—that is the symbol which many 
cherish, that land-locked seclusion in which 
religion shall be secured. But the methods 
of the Pilgrims demand a different picture. 
They sent their royal barque of faith out on 
the ocean of truth, not knowing where that 
mighty voyage might end, but trusting as 
to afavouring wind, to the spirit of the 
truth whose leading they obeyed. Their 
end was not security, but discovery. Others 
might cast their nets in land-locked waters. 
The Pilgrims heard the great command, 
launched forth into the deep; and that is 
what justifies us in commemorating them 
here to-day. 


In a recent appeal ov the subject. of 
loyalty in giving, the Rev. M. J. Savage, 
of New York, spoke of the new school 
established at Tarrytown, under the head- 
ship of the Rev. T. C. Williams, formerly 
of All Souls’ Church. The school, like 
our own Willaston, is to be opened in the 
autumn, and with the same object of pro- 
viding a thoroughly good education, in 
which the religious teaching shall not be 
under orthodox control, but on the broad 
principles which Unitarians maintain. 
Dr. Savage’s appeal is that Unitarians 
shall not allow it to be a failure, through 
lack of their support. 


There are so many Unitarians who think 
it is broad and liberal for them not to care 
how their children are trained. They say, 
Let the child grow up, and then Jet him 
decide for himself. Do you do that in 
regard to anything else except religion ? 
Do you care whether your chil2 is taught 
whether two and two make five or not ? 
Does not it matter whether he is taught 
what you profoundly believe to be true in 
religion or not? If it does not, then give 
up your religion. If it is fit for you to 
keep, it is worth teaching to your children 
—particularly when the very fundamental 
principle of Unitarianism is breadth and 
liberality in searching for truth. 

But I know people who are sending their 
children to schools under denominational 
influence, where they are doing everything 
they can, and the parents know it, to make 
them something else besides Unitarians. 
And I have had people come to me and beg 
and plead with me to undo the results of 
their own carelessness and folly. They had 
sent their children to school, and found they 
were being trained into something else than 
they thought; and then they would beg 
me to teach them the value of Unitarianism, 
which they had never taken the trouble to 
do themselves ! 

And at the same time I know Hpiscopal 
clergymen who say, ‘‘ You Unitarians are 
sending your boys to our schools, and we 
will do everything we can to make Hpisco- 
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palians of them.’’ And they ought to, if 
they believe it, just as you ought to 
make Unitarians of them, if you believe it. 

We are going to have, I trust, a grand 
school, in which the grand humanitarianism 
of religion, in the light of the broadest 
thought and study, is going to be taught. 
If you believe in it, give it some money. If 
you believe that it is a good thing, do the 
next best, or perhaps the thing that is 
better still—send your boys there, and help 
it succeed. Let us build up a school that 
we shall be proud of, and that shall be an 
inspiration all over the land. 


Mrs. Hompury Warp’s new story, 
“Eleanor,” begins in the January Harper, 
with so much interest that we find it very 
difficult to be patient with the monthly 
issue. It opens in a villa on a ridge of 
the Alban Hills, looking over the Cam- 
pagna, and within sight of Rome. There 
Manisty, an English politician, who has 
broken with his party and is writing a 
book, is staying with his aunt and cousin 
(Eleanor), and to them comes as a visitor 
from a New England village, Lucy Foster, 
to whom all our sympathies are inclined 
to go; but what will happen we must 
wait to see. We find it difficult to recog- 
nise Mrs. Ward’s Manisty, even with this 
first slight acquaintance, in the pictures 


of him in the illustrations. There is 
abundant interest in the rest of the 
number. Other magazines also furnish 


good supplies for the lovers of contem- 
porary fiction. In Scribner's, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s sequel to “Sentimental Tommy” 
begins, under the title, “Tommy and 
Grizel,” the hero having blossomed into a 
remarkable literary man in London. 
Cornhill has the opening chapters of 
Merriam’s new story, ‘The Isles of Un- 
rest.” In the same number is a lecture by 
the Bishop of London on “ Elizabethan 
London.” 


Last week’s Ethical World contains a 
vigorous article on “The Ethics of 
Journalism,” by H. W. Massingham, an 
article which gains interest from the 
recent trouble in the Daily Chronicle 
Office ; an article, by Mr. Keir Hardie, on 
“The Outlook for Labour”; a declara- 
tion of faith in “ Hthics and Democracy,” 
by Dr. Stanton Coit; and the first half 
of a short story of peace and war, 
entitled “ Glorious Recollections,” by the 
Baroness von Suttner, the well-known 
authoress of ‘‘ Lay Down your Arms.!”’ 
The price of the Ethical World is now 
reduced to a penny. The form of the 
paper remains as before. 


Young Days begins this month its 
twenty-tifth volume, and the seventh of 
the present series. The Guild work for 
this year is to be on Famous Buildings of 
the World, and it begins with the Tower 
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of London. 


buildings. 


Friendship.” 
Freeman, 


Tur Christian which 


calendars. 


tributor this month being the Rev. L. 
Jenkins Jones. 


Te literary columns of the Scotsman 


are generally so very carefully and accu- 


rately prepared that we were not a little 
surprised to read the following note ina 


recent issue of that newspaper :— 
From Mr, Philip Green, London, comes 


the issue for 1900 of ‘* The Exeter Hall Year 


Book,’’ a useful and carefully compiled 
annual of statistical and other information 
concerning the various Congregational 
Churehes throughout the country. This 
issue gives it with its information brought 
carefully down to date. 

Our friends at “Exeter” Hall will 
hardly relish this confusion of their 
stronghold with such a hot-bed of heresy 
as ‘“‘ Hssex Hall”; and if any Congrega- 
tionalist, with faith in Exeter Hall, should 
procure the book, he would be somewhat 
astonished at the list of Unitarian, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, 
and other non-subscribing or kindred con- 
gregations. 


Tae matinée performance of A Mid- 
summer Nights Dream, so long looked 
forward to by the supporters of the 
London Bazaar, takes place at the Prince 
of Wales’s theatre next Tuesday after. 
noon. Particulars will be found advertised 
in another column. We are glad to hear 
that the suecess of the effort is now 
assured, but there are still a considerable 
number of stalls available, and afew other 
places. Friends intending to go to un- 
reserved places are strongly advised to 
secure tickets beforehand, as it is by no 
means certain that those who come ex- 
pecting to pay at the door will find 
places, 


THE ENGLISH EDUCATION EX- 
HIBITION., 


Amona the various sections to be re- 
presented at the forthcoming Paris Exhibi- 
tion there is to be one devoted to Educa- 
tion, in which every country is invited to 
take part. Now, when the English Com- 
mittee was formed to make arrangements, 
it was felt to be somewhat difficult to 
decide how Education could be exhibited 
in concrete form; but a meeting having 
been called together of persons connected 
with, or interested in, the many branches 
of educative work, a warm enthusiasm for 
the matter was awakened, and a ereat 
many scholastic centres agreed to send in 
specimens. 

Then came a very practical suggestion. 


A page of illustrations is 
given, and members have to write short 
essays telling what they know about the 
The January number opens 
with a story by the Rev. E. P. Barrow, 
“Tit for Tat; or, Tommy’s Transmigra- 
tions,” and there are the first chapters of 
a serial story by Miss Theodora Mills, 
“Clare Heatherton’s Mistake, a Story of 


was 
founded by the late Robert Spears forty- 
three years ago, has long been a welcome 
visitor in many of our homes, and is also 
used, as is the Seed-sower and the New 
Kingdom, for incorporation with church 
Besides other good matter the 
Christian Freeman is giving month by 
month four short Sunday-school lessons, 
followed by illustrative stories, the con- 


THE INQUIRER. 


selection before them from which 


choose, and thus the exhibit for the 


French Exhibition bids fair to be of the 


best ; for, having the many separate items 


brought together, it will not be difficult 
to arrange them in a properly classified- 


manner. 

Such is the origin of the exhibition at 
the Imperial Institute which was opened 
on Friday week by the Prince of Wales,and 
which we trust that many friends in 
London will visit during the next two 
weeks that it is to remain open. The 
Duke of Devonshire commenced the pro- 
ceedings with a short address, in which he 
laid special stress on “the voluntary and 
individual effort that we English have so 
strenuously cherished,” in contradistine- 
tion to most of the Continental systems, 
where education is practically all under 
State control, and where, therefore, the 
arrangements for any such exhibition 
would have devolved on one of the great 
departments of the State. 

In replying to the address, the Prince of 
Wales referred to the immense strides 
that had been made during the reign of 
Her Majesty the Queen. “ It is difficult,” 
said he, “to picture what shape such an 
exhibition as this would have taken had 
it been held sixty-two years ago. Perhaps 
it is safest to say that it would have been 
an impossibility. Hlementary education, 
technical education, the education of 
women and girls, could hardly have been 
represented at all.” 

As these last words were spoken, one 
could scarcely help looking round the 
assemblage of black coated gentlemen on 
the platform and wondering how long the 
next phase of education would take to be 
accomplished ; whether it may be looked 
for that, at the end of another sixty-two 
years, such women as Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, Miss Mary Gurney, and Dr. 
Sophia Bryant will be expected, as a 
matter of course, to occupy seats along- 
side the “lords of creation” who, on 
Friday last—according to the custom of 
to-day on such occasions—monopolised all 
the seats of honour! 

The exhibition having been declared 
open, everyone flocked into the two large 
rooms where most interesting specimens of 
work and workmanship were displayed, 
together, it must be owned, with exhibits 
which were somewhat far-fetched, viewed 
from a purely educational standpoint. On 
the whole, however, we, as a nation, may, 
I think, be justly proud of the display. 
The colleges, the high schools, the 
technical schools, were well represented, 
and it was good also to see that the even- 
ing classes in many of the towns take 
especial pains with the training in local 
industries, as evidenced, for example, by a 
case full of ribbons from Coventry, and an 
exhibit of boots in all stages of “ growth” 
from Northampton. 

Winchester has the honour of showing, 
so I hear, the only specimen of that once 
universal but now, happily, almost defunct 
instrument of “education” (?)—namely, 
the rod; an old “ Bibling rod,” as it is 
called, being on view in one of the cases; 
above which is the famous Latin motto 
found in the school, which may be trans. 


“Tet us,” said one gentleman, ‘have a 
preliminary exhibition in London, so that 
our own people may have the chance of 
seeing the strides that have been made.” 
This happy idea was acted upon, and 
from it another advantage was secured. 
It enabled the Committee to have a large 
to 
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lated, “ Hither learn or go; a third way 
yremains—the rod.” : een 
The Board-schools have been most 
active in their co-operation in the matter, — 
Specimens of carpentery, design, needle. 
work, various departments of the kinder- x 
garten, and even cooking—all these find 
a place on the stalls, and give evidence of 
the care taken in the education in handand 
eye of the so-called ‘ masses,” to say 
nothing of the numerous proofs of mind 
culture which is carried on in our elemen- __ 
tary schools, : 
Among all the exhibits, however, there 
is one in which we are more especially 
interested; I refer to that of the 
Sanday School Association. The pro- 
moters of the exhibition, recognising the 
important factor of Sunday-school teach- 
ing in English education, invited the 
Secretary of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion to the preliminary meeting before | 
mentioned, together, of course, with those 
from the more orthodox bodies. Curiously 
enough, it would appear from the result 
that he was the only one representing the — 
Sunday-schools of England to respond to 
the invitation; at any rate, so far as we 
could see, our Sunday School Association — 
has the sole honour of representing this 
branch of National education in the — 
Imperial Institute. And an excellent 
exhibit it is, too; on the board at oe 
the back hang many specimens of ; 
reports, certificates, examination papers, 
&c., together with a photographic group 
from Oxford, of most of the students of 
the first Summer Session for Sunday- 
school Teachers ; while in front lies a 
classified selection of books published by 
the Association, with the honoured face 
of Dr. James Martineau looking out from 
the open page of The Helper for 1898. In 
the centre of the foreground stands a 
leathern box containing a number of 
daintily-dressed green pamphlets, in which 
the Rev. J. J. Wright has told the story 
of the origin and growth of the Sunday- 
school. These are for free distribution, 
and it is intended to provide as many 
copies as may be necessary for giving 
away during the time of the exhibition in ; 
Paris, should we be allowed, as it is hoped 
and expected that we shall, to have a spxce 
allotted to us there. 
Marian Prircnarp. 
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~ GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR IN- 
- QUIRERS IN RELIGION.—I. 


_ Roser Louis Stevenson, in one of his 
suggestive parables, tells us of a certain 
man who rode forth into the world to find 
“the touch-stone of the trial of truth,” 


_ the stone in whose light ‘the seeming 


goes, and the being shows.” ‘ Wherever 
he came to a place of habitation, he would 
ask the men if they had heard of it. And 
in every place the men auswered, Not only 
have we heard of it, but we alone of all 
men possess the thing itself, and it hangs 
by the side of our chimney to this day. 
And then the man would be glad and beg 
for a sight of it.” Sometimes it would be 
a piece of a mirror, that showed the seem- 
ing of things; and they said to him, 
«What more do you want? There is no 
truth but the plain truth.” And then he 
would say, “This can never be, for there 
should be more than the seeming.” And 
‘sometimes it would be a piece of coal, 
which showed nothing; and then he would 
say, ‘‘ This can never be, for at least there 
is the seeming.” And sometimes, ‘“ It 
would bea touchstone indeed, beautiful in 
hue, the light dwelling in its sides; and 
‘when he found this, he would beg the 
thing, and the persons of that place would 
give it to him, for all men were very 
generous of that gift; so that at last he 
had his wallet full of them.” And when 
he halted by the side of the way he would 
take them out and try them; but nothing 
ever came of it. Hach one seemed excel- 
lent by itself; yet when he put them 
together, each one seemed to put out 
the shining of the others and make 
all their colours dull. But the desire 
of findme the one test of truth was so 
strong within him that for years he per- 
severed in his search. At last he received 
a clear pebble that had no beauty and no 
He looked upon it scornfully, and 
shook his head: “It will only be like 
the rest,” he said; but he took it and 
rode away. Presently, alighting from his 
horse, he emptied forth his wallet by the 
wayside, and tried the new touchstone on 
the others. ‘ Now in the light of each 
other, all the touchstones lost their hue 
and fire, and withered like stars at 
morning; but in the light of the pebble 
their beauty remained, only the pebble 
was the most bright. And the traveller 
smote upon his brow: How if it be the 
truth, he cried, that all are a little true ? 
And he took the pebble, and turned its 
light upon the heavens, and they deepened 
about him like the pit; and he turned it 
on the hills, and the hills were cold and 
rugged, but Jife ran in their sides so that 
his own life bounded; and he turned it on 
the dust, and he beheld the dust with 
joy and terror; and he turned it on him- 
self, and he knelt down and prayed.” 

I have quoted this becanse it expresses 
in pictorial form one of the most important 
truths to be remembered by all who wish 
to guide and help the thoughts of their 
fellow-men to-day. What is the real 
meaning of the conflict between the “ old” 

and the “new” thought? There is no 
end to the doubts and difficulties 
concerning religion which this conflict 
occasions in the minds of those who allow 


 themsélves to think: but the confusion 


has a meaning. Not, that faith is dying 


out; but that faith is changing its form, 


and the old forms are being forsaken. We 
are tired of seeking the living among the 


- dead, a living faith among theruins of 


old creeds; the Lord of Truth beckons 
us to follow him into a grander world 
of larger and more satisfying know- 
ledge. Yet, not that the seeker after 
truth may turn away from all 
that men have thought about God and 
duty and eternal life, and treat it as a 
mere accumulation of “error” ; he has to 
take possession of these ‘‘ errors,” and find 
the good that wasin them—the truth that 
made them survive. Olive Schreiner, in 
her beautiful book called <‘‘ Dreams,” 
represents the truth-seeker as one climb- 
ing a mountain with slow, toilsome steps: 
but this is a false analogy. He has not to 
seale any height, that takes him away from 
earth; he has to take possession of this 
earth and enter into it. Stevenson’s 
picture is far more true and real. The 
true touchstone is nota rival to the others; 
it is that which makes the others reveal 
what light isin them. Is it asmall thing 
to realise that every faith which is widely 
and devoutly believed, from generation to 
generation, must have some degree of 
truth in it? It cannot possess all the 
truth—it may not possess even an import- 
ant truth—yet it has a fragment, worth 
searching for and preserving, This is, of 
course, the reason why it is believed— 
why men cling to it und even fight for it 
against what seems to be destroying it. 
And what we want is for old faiths to be 
recast into new forms, with their deeper 
meaning shining through more clearly ; 
the form changing, the old spirit remain- 
ing to grow more pure and high.* 

Related to the result which we have 
reached is a two-fold principle which may 
be suggested by a passage from Browning, 
giving perhaps its most forcible expres- 
sion; the Pope’s famous soliloquy on the 
incapacity of Language :— 


Expect nor question nor reply 

At what we figure as God’s judgment-bar ! 

None of this vile way by the barren words 

Which, more than any deed, characterise 

Man as made subject to a curse. 

Why, can he tell you what a rose is like, 

Or how the birds fly, and not slip to false 

Though truth serve better? Man must tell 
his mate 

Of you, me and himself, knowing he lies, 

Knowing his fellow knows the same—will 
think 

“He lies, it is the method of a man !’” 

Therefore these filthy rags of speech, this 
coil 

Of statement, 
sponse, 

Tatters all too contaminate for use, 

Have no renewing: He, the Truth, is, too, 

The Word, We men, in our degree, may 
know 

There, simply, instantaneously, as here 

After long time and amid many lies, 

Here we touch on one of Browning’s 
favourite thoughts, expressed by him in 
many ways. In Sordello, it is said that 
“Perceptions whole reject so pure a work 
of thought as language”; and Sordello, 
when he tries to express his infinite 


comment, query, and re- 


dreams and desires in words, finds 
language only a_“ makeshift,’”’ the 
“bravest of expedients.” When the 


Pope would put into words his own deepest 
convictions, he finds that ‘speech babbles 
thus”; and Rabbi Ben Hzra tells us of 
“fancies which break through language 
and escape, and yet help to make up what 
we are worth to God.” We describe our 
feelings and ideas in words which cannot 


= This conclusion must be distinguished from 
that of “ indifferentism,” the evil results of which 
were found by the disciple in Browning’s “ Christ- 
mas Eve,” 


convey them; and we are obliged to 
accept the expressions and act upon them 
as if they were perfect, while we know that 
they are not. Hence the Pope’s paradox : 
“He lies, it is the method of a man.” 

All who have come in contact with 
written or oral discussions on religious, 
theological, or philosophical matters, will 
have noticed one thing above all else: how 
sometimes confusion reigns supreme solely 
through verbal misunderstandings. When 
a number of persons are “ exchanging 
ideas,” as we say, on these difficult sub- 
jects, the most which may be hoped for— 
not that itis a small thing—is that the 
ideas shall be really “exchanged”: that 
each person shall learn to understand the 
others’ point of view, receiving their real 
thoughts into his own mind, and that he 
shall get his own thoughts fexpressed in 
such a way that the others can receive 
them in return. The more unaccustomed 
we are to thinking and speaking about the 
subjects in question, the harder it is for 
us to arrive at this mutual understanding. 
The topics lie outside our common, every- 
day ways of thinking. The difficulty m 
discussing them has the twofold source 
that Browning speaks of: language can 
never mean quite the same for different 
minds ; and in certain cases it is impossible 
to get our real meaning properly expressed 
in language. Let us examine the first of 
these more carefully. 

From the practical point of view, what 
is the real aim or object of thinking ? 
Information may be regarded as the 
primary practical aim of our thought, in 
every assertion and denial which we make, 
In other words, all thought points out- 
wards from mind to mind by means of 
language; every assertion or denial is, 
actually or in imagination, addressed to 
some other person. Hence we see a neces- 
sary quality of those thoughts which our 
assertions or denials contain; they must 
have a meaning for other minds beyond the 
one which uses them; and they must have 
exactly the same meaning for all these 
different minds, for in so far as they have 
not, the information conveyed is confused. 
or misunderstood. Now thought, in this 
proper sense of the word, is a thing quite 
other than imagination. It is quite 
possible for people to fancy that they are 
exchanging thoughts when in reality they 
are only comparing their mental pictures. 
These “mental images”’—as the psycho- 
logists call them—are really memories of 
things perceived by our senses, memories 
combined in new ways. The images formed 
by different minds may, of course, roughly 
resemble one another, and hence may be 
compared by means of language, when the 
words stand for mental pictures rather than 
for thoughts. This has been called 
“ picture-thinking.” But in real think- 
ing the mind grasps not merely some kind 
of image or picture of a thing; it grasps 
the relations between the parts which 
make up that picture—its intellectual 
plan or scheme. So far as we are able to 
do this, we begin to understand the thing ; 
and it is possible for such thoughts to 
agree perfectly, to be identically the same, 
though in different minds. 

Picture-thinking and real thinking are 
always mingled together in our minds; 
hence it is so hard for words to mean the 
same for us:all, so long as we are only 
human beings. While their meanings 
form part of ordinary experience, they get: 
rubbed round, so to speak, into being 
practically the same for all minds; but 
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where the facts which the words refer to 
are unfamiliar, the great difficulty is to 
get them to suggest the same thoughts to 
different people. There is no remedy but 
careful and conscientious thought—that 
for every word used in these great sub- 
jects, there may be at least a fragment of 
a real thought, and not a vague imagina- 
tion. S. H. Mreuuone. 


LITERATURE. 


—_— 
TEXTS EXPLAINED.* 


Tuts short and pithy title introduces 
the reader to a very substantial volume, 
the latest of the numerous literary off- 
spring of the learned and venerable 
author. The book is in substance a 
miscellaneous collection of verses and 
parts of verses from the New Testament, 
each of the cited texts being briefly “ ex- 
plained ”’ and sometimes commented upon 
more at length, according to the author’s 
idea of its need of elucidation, as it stands 
in the Authorised or the Revised Version. 
The latter is evidently highly valued by 
Dean Farrar ; while yet he is not sparing 
of his criticisms upon it, where it appears 
to him to be in fault, as doubtless it is 
sometimes. 

In many cases Dr. Farrar’s review of 
his selected texts certainly brings out a 
fuller as well as a more correct meaning 
of the original. In other cases the change 
suggested is but trifling, and hardly worth 
making; while in others, again, there is, 
we think, a little too much of arbitrary 
and over-interpretation, with the effect of 
ascribing to the text a meaning which the 
original writer cannot have intended. 
An illustrative instance occurs in the 
following :— 

Philip. ii. 6. In this memorable passage 
about the humiliation and exaltation of 
Christ, the meaning is, in one phrase, 
absolutely reversed by the A. V. It is not 
‘¢ Who, being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal ith God ’’; but 
“Who being originally ’’ (or ‘‘ essentially’’) 
in the form of God counted it not a prize 
—(‘‘ not a thing to be grasped at,”’ ‘fa thing 
to be seized on,’’ ‘6a prize which must not 
be let go’’)—‘‘ to be on an equality with 
God.”’ 

“Tn the following clause the ‘* made him- 
self of no veputation’’ of the A. V. loses 
the transcendent force of the ‘‘ emptied 
himself?’ of the original, though on the 
verb in the original is based the important 
theological doctrine of Christ’s Kenosis, 
i.e., of His emptying Himself of His Divine 
prerogatives to assume perfect humanity. 

This quotation should be compared with 
the exposition given later in the book 
(pp. 244-5). It will be seen that the 
author has no difficulty in deciding what 
it was of which Christ emptied himself. 
He is able to tell us that it was ‘the 
attributes of Omniscience and Omnipo- 
tence”! Where has he learnt this? It 
is not in the New Testament. 

But now, in the verse before us, the 
meaning “originally” (or “ essentially ’’) 
we venture to say, is not really in the 
Greek. On the contrary, the original 
word is common in classical as well as 
New Testament Greek, not only in the 
simple sense of being, 1.¢., ewisting, but in 
a further sense which is too much over- 


* “Texts Explained ; or, Helps to understand 
the New Testament.” By I, W. Farrar, D.D., &c 
Dean of Canterbury. Pp, xxv,, 356, Longmans, 
63, 


looked in this connection. We refer to 
a well-established signification, and one 
which very probably affords the true key 
to the interpretation of the expression. 
That signification is to begin to be, or to do. 
Thus, in the conception of Paul, Jesus— 
entering upon his Messianic office, and, 
according to the ideas of the time respect- 
ing its character, beginning to be the 
representative of God—did not grasp at 
this exaltation, but by renouncing it gave 
to his followers the example of humility 
to which the Apostle appeals. 

But what then, more exactly, was 
that of which Christ ‘ emptied himself” ? 
Let the reader observe :—In the belief 
of the writer of the Epistle Jesus was 
the Christ, the Messiah. This august office 
and character were his Right, by 
the Divine appointment, as appears from 
the whole tone and tenor of the New 
Testament. That Right was not “original” 
or “essential” in his nature. But, for 
reasons which need not be dwelt upon, he 
laid aside for the time the outward great- 
ness appertaining to it ; did not assume the 
dominion and dignity which might have 
been his. He humbled himself and set an 
example of obedience even unto death. He 
who by virtue of his Messiahship was (be- 
ginning to be) in the form of a god on 
earth, emptied himself of this prerogative ; 
did not grasp at the being equal to a god. 
Therefore God* also (6 @eés) has highly 
exalted him and given him a name above 
every name. Such is the interpretation 
which arises directly from a due regard to 
the historical circumstances of the case 
and of the life of Christ. But historical 
interpretation is what our popular theo- 
logians are too apt to avoid ; preferring, it 
would seem, consciously or unconsciously, 
the easier course of following the dog- 
matic interpretations of their own duty. 

What the Dean describes as “the im- 
portant theological doctrine of the Kenosis” 
is a subject on which absolutely nothing 
is laid down in the New Testament. It is 
nowhere mentioned, unless it be in this 
obscure passage, which, however, as we 
see, admits of a far simpler construction. 
It can only, therefore, be regarded as a 


valueless by-product of speculative theo-. 


logy, not a real Christian doctrine. That 
Jesus should, in the belief of his dis- 
ciples, have temporarily laid down the 
Messianic greatness which belonged to his 
office, is conceivable ; but, if he were by 
his nature “ originally” or *‘ essentially ” 
the Infinite Being, or one of three such 
Beings, how he could lay aside his “ at- 
tributes of omniscience and omnipotence ” 
is not rationally conceivable. 

The followimg is a more favourable 
example of Dr. Farrar’s work, though it 
is by no means beyond criticism :— 


Ephes. iv. 32. Here the A. V. has 
‘“forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.’’ It is from 
this verse that the very common phrase 
‘* for Christ’s sake ’’ is exclusively derived. 


That phrase, though capable of a true 
explanation, ‘‘does not once occur in 
Scripture in this connotation. The true 


rendering is far fuller, and far deeper, in 
meaning: ‘‘ Even as God also, in Christ, 
forgave us.’’ The phrase ‘‘ in Christ ’’ has 
been called ‘‘ the monogram of St. Paul.’’ 


Yes! and, whatever it be called, the 
meaning of the preposition is simply 
instrumental, “even as God by Christ hath 


* The presenc? or absence of the article ought 
to be noted ; while the lower meaning of the term 
God was familiar to the Apostle (1 Cor, viii. 6), 


forgiven you.” This force of the preposi- 
tion is common in the New Testament. 
Christ therefore, this text tells us, was the 
medium, the agent, by whom God hath 
forgiven us, or made known His purpose of 
forgiveness. The mystical signification 
sometimes ascribed to the words “in 
Christ” is altogether uncalled-for. In 
some other cases, the phrase is expressive 
of adherence or discipleship to Christ ; 
just as the words “in circumcision” and 
“in uncircumcision”’ (Rom. iv. 10) denote 
discipleship to Judaism or the reverse, 

It will be seen from these remarks that 
our author is not wholly free from the ten- 
dency into which it is so easy to fall—to 
allow the dogmatic system to which he is 
attached to suggest or dictate the inter- 
pretation to be put upon the words of 
Scripture. This is a tendency to which all 
are liable; but it is one that ought to be 
wisely guarded against. A remarkable 
instance of it in this volume really sur- 
prises us, occurring as it does in the pages 
of so able and thoughtful a writer. We 
allude to his twofold rendering of the 
word mvevpa, Why does Dr. Farrar, in 
this case, adopt the form sometimes 
Ghost, and sometimes Spirit, for his 
rendering of the Greek word, which is 
always one and the same? Will it be 
said that personal attributes are in some 
passages ascribed to the Spirit, and justify 
the distinct rendering of Ghost, in harmony 
with thecreeds and the doctrine of the Third 
Person. But in answer to this, is not the 
personality referred to simply figurative 
—exactly, such as we find in various other 
cases ? Paul personifies Sin, Death, the 
Law, representing them as having power, 
exercising dominion, reigning over men, 
and being enemies. So it is with Charity 
(Love) :—Charity suffereth long and is 
kind ; envieth not; is not puffed up, and 
so on. Can personality be more dis- 
tinctly implied than in such words? But 
as we do not in these cases suppose that 
a real personality is meant, so there is no 
necessity to do so and no propriety in 
doing so, in the case of mvévpa, 'This 
word, as used in the New Testament, is 
one of the richest and most expressive 
words of Christianity. In its English 
form of Spirit, Holy Spirit, Spirit of God, 
Spirit of Christ, it carries with it the 
suggestion of the most precious Christian 
truth. The word Ghost, on the other hand, 
is objectionable on grounds which will 
occur to every thoughtful reader, and it 
cannot be used with any adjective but on». 

Various other instances might easily be 
pointed out in this book of omission or 
commission, but the space at our com- 
mand does not allow us to dwell upon 
them—with one exception. That is the 
Proem to the Fourth Gospel, on which a 
few concluding words are called for. 

In many respects the explanations and 
comments on portions of this Gospel are 
excellent ; but this remark does not apply 
to its commencement. While admitting 
that the doctrine of the Logos was no 
new revelation of Christianity, Dean 
Farrar does not notice that all the ideas 
expressed in the proem, with a single 
exception, are already found in the Jewish 
author Philo, many years, or rather 
decades, before the Fourth Gospel was 
written. Our author observes that “it 
remained for St. John to utilise the exist- 
ing title [i.e., Logos] to apply it to the 
Incarnate Son of God, and to fill it with 
its proper plenitude of spiritual meaning.” 
But truly the Evangelist fills the word 
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with no fuller plenitude of meaning than 
it already had in the mind of Philo 
so long before. He simply adds the 
statement that ‘the Logos became flesh” 

in Jesus; and this, indeed, with a far 
less plenitude of meaning than it has in 
Philo. And why, it may be asked, did 
not the other evangelists make use of 
what Dr. Farrar terms so great and 
unique a “plenitude”? or make any 


even the slightest allusion to it? Were 
they not acquainted with the true 
- Messianic dignity of their Master? Had 


the Christian community to wait until 
the Logos ideas of Greek speculation 
came so long afterwards to be embodied 
in the Fourth Gospel, in order to learn 
who and what “Jesus the Prophet of 
Nazareth” (Matt. xxi. 2) really was? 
This is incredible; and so the fact 
remains that the Logos form of the 
Gospel is simply a Jate product of a 
particular school of philosophising Chris- 
tians, derived originally not from the 
Teacher himself or his immediate disciples, 
but from those speculative converts of 
whom the author of the Gospel was most 
probably one; who were not contented to 
say with Peter at the Pentecost that Jesus 
was “a man_approved of God,” but that 
he was the Logos incarnate—a phrase 
which, if it have any meaning at all for 
our time, can only be taken to record the 
fact of the presence in Christ of. the 
Divine Spirit and power of Him whois 
“the only true God.” 

As to the writing in which this peculiar 
mode of statement is found, our author, 
it will be observed, gives no hint of the 
doubt, and more than doubt, respecting 
its authorship. He accepts it without 
remark as a composition of the Apostle 
John. But this, I should think, he is 
well aware cannot be shewn with any 
reasonably convincing evidence. It is 
indisputable that the writer of the Gospel 
was familiar with the Logos philosophy 
to such a degree as renders it difficult to 
admit its authorship by John the Galilean 
fisherman. But on this point it is im- 
possible to enlarge here. 

In the foregoing remarks it has been 
suggested that the author of “Texts Ex- 
plained” is too evidently under the bias 
of the dogmatic system to which he is 
attached, and that this, on certain subjects, 
unfits him to give a satisfactory historical 
exposition, in some important parts of his 
work. It may be said in reply, that the 
writer of these words must himself, too, 
be under a similar influence; that he also 
has written in harmony with, or at the 
dictation of, his special doctrinal beliefs ; 
and that these are evidently Unitarian in 
character. 

The retort is a fair one; but if to some 
extent it be admitted, still there is one 
important difference between the two 
cases. The reviewer is in no way bound 
or pledged to formularies, creeds, or 
articles, outside of the Scriptures. It 
would have saved him a good deal of 
thought and labour if he bad been so; 
if he had had a whole scheme of doctrines 
ready drawn up for him, by some external 
authority, ancient or medieval or Eliza- 
bethan, as the case might be. But such 
a position would not conduce to indepen- 
dent thought, or remove the responsibility 
attaching to every man in particular who 
assumes to be a teacher and guide of 
others in the way of truth. Happily, 
then, such is not his position; and he 
owes no allegiance to any special creed of 
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Nicene or other Fathers. As a Unit- 
arian he is free to follow and to teach 
what he sees, or thinks he sees, to be the 
substantial teaching of the Gospel; and 
this he can do,and has endeavoured to 
do, to the best of his power, without 
regard to any other interest but his own 
desire to know and confess the whole and 
simple truth ; to make that truth known 
to others and help them to live in the 
faithful confession of it. And why should 
not the clergy and the ministers of every 
name, as men who love and desire the 
Truth in religion as in everything else, 
be equally free ? G. V. 8. 


—__—_—_ 


SPIRITUAL HEALING.* 


Tue author of these pages reveals a 
most pleasing personality—warm, moving 
and magnetic. That this should be so is 
the very essence of the principles upon 
which he bases the theory of life. It is 
plain that such au one must in a singular 
degree possess the force of his convic- 
tions. his little book is most persuasive. 
The difficulty is, of course, for the con- 
ventional mind to distinguish in this con- 
text sterling and earnest men from wanton 
empyricists, and actualities from vague 
and vain imaginings. Here we have an 
earnest and an honest man and nothing 
ventured which our ordinary experience 
may not almost immediately verify. From 
beginning to end this is a splendid plea 
for the freeing of the spirit. Christ 
proclaimed to man as none before had 
done with kindred strength the possi- 
bilities that this freedom opened to the 
human heart and soul even in its present 
position, which is only a subjugation 
because man is himself content to make 
it so. This freedom realised, then indeed 
is the Kingdom of God within us. On 
the Mount of Olives men were taught 
that the temporal and the eternal spheres 
should be united and at one. In these 
pages the term “ Healing” is used in its 
truest and its deepest sense, and the 
system of treatment is one that never 
fails to perceive the dependence of the 
physical upon the spiritual. This may, 
doubtless, be followed out to an attenuated 
nicety, which would soon prove itself too 
fine, but still it would be well to contem- 
plate for one moment how much our 
common medical practitioners have lost 
when they have ignored a fact which is in 
truth most deeply graven into ‘ife. 

The author of this work asks pointedly 
enough, “ What is the primal cause of 
illness and disease?’’ Some, he holds, 
will reply : “Germs, obsession, troubles of 
the stomach, a bad digestive and assimila- 
tive system, impatience in mastication, 
excessive bodily heat, or evil conditions 
for the due development of the necessary 
hygienic processes.” Pertinently he points 
out the important fact that really, if we 
may adopt a general rule, only those per- 
sons get ill in an ordinary way who have 
the time, the money or the inclination. In 
brief, health or illth are largely 
affairs of will—the will to be well, or the 
will to be ill. So far so subjective, and 
these pages then reveal, with deep 
sincerity and obvious force, the objective 
power of sympathy as a factor in the 
healing order. From this point of 
vantage, for which much may be said, 


* “Methods and Problems of Spiritual Healing.” 
By Horatio W. Dresser. New York and London : 
G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 2%, 6d, 
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the whole of life is sympathy, and the 
whole of death, if the term be rightly 
used, is sympathy inert, or sympathy per- 
verted. » 

Passing from the objective potency of 
sympathy in the work of healing, our 
author earnestly and convincingly leads 
us on to the converse theme—the kindred 
influence of subjective selfishness in 
causing illness,depression, and all manner 
of disease. Often men will attribute 
their want of vigour to what is here 
termed worriment, fear, dubiety, tension, 
distrust, disappointment, vexation, phases 
of the mind which beyond question may 
result from righteous wrath, or deepest, 
human compassion, but which are 
assuredly far more frequently due to 
precedent selfishness, and which, too, 
although even in their origin they may 
have been sufficingly commendable, yet 
have an utter self-absorption as their 
almost inevitable consequence. 

It. is strange, and not less pathetic than 
curious, to note at times how many there 
are in this sphere who, deeming them- 
selves possessed of the religious spirit, vet 
coustantly in their best actions and their 
highest. reflections and most soaring 
aspirations reveal an almost entire want 
of that cousciousness of the Divine, which 
alone can mark the realm and the abiding 
rule of that faith which neither fails nor 
falters. The author of this little, yet 
healthy and helpful, book raises a kindred 
observation, as theresult of contemplations, 
not in the higher, but in the less exalted 
plase of our existence, when he holds that 
there is really n6 room for both trouble 
and trust. The passage proceeds: “To 
lose self that one may find itis, in fact, the 
essence of healing, for invariably there is 
too great consciousness of self whenever 
there is illness and trouble.” This last 
appears a hard saying, and the fact that 
it will be difficult even for the most candid 
to give it absolute and entire assent will 
make too many altogether oblivious to the 
deepest meaning and significance of these 
moving words. Later, in a splendid 
aphorism, the author reveals his whole 
philosophy in this inspiring utterance : 
“True healing means to trust God more.” 

Whether we regard this work as a 
physical, a mental, a moral, or a spiritual 
guide, it abundantly deserves perusal and 
where it may seem transcendental or 
obscure, it most merits a sympathetic and 
a generous interpretation. 


EK. S. Lane Buckuann. 


Action, effort, strain, industry—these 
fill life to the brim and make it worth 
living. The more we can pass out of our- 
selves into our activity, the happier we 
are. Not so much what we work for as 
that we work, and work with heart and 
soul and strength, ensures us against the 
weariness which bids the languid spirit 
ask—For what was I called into being ? 
—Charles Beard. 
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MRS. LEYSON LEWIS. 

A very gracious presence is taken from 
our midst by the death on Thursday week, 
at East Farleigh, Kent, of Mrs. Leyson 
Lewis, the third child and eldest surviving 
daughter of Dr. Martineau. When in 
1832 Mr. and Mrs. Martineau removed 
from Dublin to Liverpool, they brought 
with them only the tender memory of 
their first child, a daughter who lived only 
for afew months, and of the family which 
was to grow up in their new home, the 
boy Russell, and Isabella, who had been 
born on March 19 of that year. She was 
thus in Liverpool the eldest daughter, a 
child of great quickness of apprehension 
and delight in learning. She and her 
brothers and sisters had in their parents 
their first and principal teachers, and she 
learnt Latin and Greek as well as modern 
languages. Her early religious associa- 
tions were with Paradise-street Chapel 
and such teaching as we have in the 
“ Endeavours after the Christian Life.” 
When she was sixteen came the year spent 
with her parents and the other children 
in Germany, while Hope-street Church was 
being built. In that year, 1848, Mr. Leyson 
Lewis was also in Berlin, completing his 
University education, and among other 
young friends were Charles Beard and 
Richard Hutton, who shared the privilege 
of reading Plato'with Mr. Martineau. It 
was to Mr. Lewis that in 1883 Mr. Beard 
dedicated the volume of his Hibbert 
Lectures, recording an “unbroken friend- 
ship of thirty-five years, which must thus 
have begun during that winter at Berlin. 

Hope-street Church was opened in 
October, 1849, and the family took up 
again the threads of their Liverpoo! life. 
What the eldest daughter must have been 
in the congregation and the home, sharing 
so largely her father’s spirit, we can well 
imagine, and what keen regrets would 
mingle with the heartfelt wishes which 
went with her when, in 18538, she was 
married to Mr. Leyson Lewis. Hence- 
forth her home was in the south, for Mr. 
Lewis was the only son of Mr. Israel H. 
Lewis, of Gallants, Hast Farleigh, near 
Maidstone, where he was an extensive 
hop and fruit grower. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leyson Lewis lived from 
the first near his parents, and after their 
death, in the old home. Occupied with the 
care of his estate, Mr. Lewis always 
retained those literary and artistic interests 
which he shared with his wife, and theirs 
was a very hospitable house. Many 
friends have happy and grateful recollec- 
tions of days spent with them in the enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful country, and the 
charm of their home life. In the spring 
of 1896 Mr. Lewis died at Rome, where 
they had gone by medical advice after his 
recovery from a severe illness. He had 
been a sufferer from constitutional asthma, 
and their happiness had frequently been 
clouded by anxiety on his account, borne 
always with great courage and sweetness 
by his wife. 

After the sorrowful days in Rome, Mrs. 
Lewis returned to her lonely home to 
carry out all her husband’s plans and 
wishes, to live for her friends and neigh- 
bours, in quiet deeds of kindness, and 
more and more for her father and sisters. 
She had spent Christmas in Gordon- 
square, and nursed two of her sisters, who 
were prostrate with influenza, but then 


was herself attacked, and returned home, 
where, on Jan. 4, she died, being in her 
sixty-eighth year. The funeral was on 
Monday at Hast Farleigh Church. 

Thus a life, beautiful m true humility, 
and rich in many gracious gifts, has 
passed upon the heavenward way. It has 
not been given to her to minister to the 
last where she fain would have been, and 
yet there or here we know that the living 
bondsremain unbroken of the one family 
on earth and in heaven. 
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MRS. THOMAS YOUNG. 


Tue hand of the Great Reaper has been 
busy indeed during the past few weeks 
among the ‘ripened grain,” and many a 
family is mourning the loss of a beloved 
parent, even while it thanks the Giver of 
All for the blessing of having enjoyed the 
rich fruits of such a life for so long a 
time. 

Among those loving and true lives 
which have been withdrawn from earth 
during the past week—on Tuesday, 
Jan. 2—is that of Doreas Young, the 
mother of one daughter and of many 
sons, who “arise and call her blessed.” 
Born in 1822, she was married in 1841 to 
Thomas Young, solicitor, of 29, Mark- 
lane, E.C., whom she survived three 
years. A mother before the age of twenty, 
she ever strove most earnestly to qualify 
herself for her sacred responsibilities, and 
with so much success that her children 
looked upon her not only as a dear 
mother whose will was t> be reverenced 
and obeyed, but asa beloved sister and 
close companion with whom they could 
discuss all hopes and fears, all cares and 
troubles in the spirit of a loving equality. 

On Saturday last a service was held at 
Newington Green Chapel, with which she 
and her family have been connected for 
over forty years, and afterwards the 
funeral took place at Abney Park Ceme- 
tery. In the unavoidable absence of the 
minister, the Rev. W. Wooding, who was 
away in Italy, the Rev. W. ©. Bowie 
kindly officiated, and in the course of a 
beautiful and appropriate addvess, he 
said: “ Mrs. Young, in the days of her 
strength, lived an earnest, strenuous life ; 
her active mind, her strong will, her 
untiring industry, her good sense and 
womanly tact, enabled her to superintend 
the busy affairs of a large household, and 
to guide and train her family with a wis- 
dom and zeal that were truly admirable. 
For upwards of half a century she was 
her husband’s right hand; in early days, 
when he was occupied with city affairs, he 
knew full well that bis growing family 
and his home were under wise and careful 
guidance, and required no serious thought 
or aid from him. The husband and 
father completed his honourable life more 
than three years ago ; the wife and mother 
has now gone home too. Her life and 
work were completed and rounded off in 
a way which only a few attain. She lived 
to see her sons and her daughter all 
settled in homes of their own, and she 
had the satisfaction and joy of knowing 
that her fostering care was no longer 
necessary. ... She is safe in God’s 
keeping, where no harm can touch her. 
We remain here for a little longer. Let 
us strive to live and work so that we may 
prove worthy of the wise love and tender 
care bestowed upon us by our mothers.” 

A. MuY; 


MR. JAMES M‘CLURE, MONEYREA. 


In the last moments of the dying year 
Mr. James M‘Clure, 
breathed his last at the age of seventy- 
two years. He was one of the most 
respected and best beloved members of 
Moneyrea congregation, as was well 
attested by the very large attendance at 
his funeral, in most inclement weather on 
Jan. 2. Mr. M‘Clure was, perhaps, the 
most omnivorous reader in the district. 


He was especially well read in the Eng- | 


lish poetry of the eighteenth century and 
of the earlier half of the nineteenth, and 
in the Irish and American poets. He had 
a very retentive memory and was able to 
illustrate any point in conversation with 
apt quotations from the poets, on the spur 
of the moment, better than many a 
hitterateur could do after elaborate search 


with the aid of a dictionary of quotations ! — 


He was also a constant reader of litera- 
ture on sociological topics, and though a 
strong Radical in politics, inclining to 
socialism, his views on -current polities 
took often a turn of poetic insight rather 
than a baldly economic consideration of 
the problem. 
a touch of idealism and bright originality, 
in which his many friends found both 
charm and spiritual edification. In this 
respect he was an educational influence in 
the district. 
talked for ten minutes to an old friend or 
a newacquaintance without recommending 
the reading of some book, often a new 
one, and, perhaps, offering the loan of it 
from his private library, which, though 
not large, was of as much service to the 
community as if it had been public 
property. As might be expected of a man 
of so fine and intellectual a temperament, 
he was a great favourite with the young. 
With a good fund of amusing anecdote, 
and a ready but always kindly humour, he 
made the time pass pleasantly for his 
friends. In argument he was a 
keen antagonist, often original in his 
methods and very persuasive. In religion 
he was among the broadest of the broad, 
always tolerant, able to see the grain of 
truth and the balance of good in all the 
Churches. 
ducted by the Rey. Richard Lyttle. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


From a New Year's Greeting and Pastoral 
to the Worshippers at Hope-street 
Church, Liverpool, by the Rev. R. A, 
Armstrong. 


To promote the Kingdom of God—to 
promote it in our own lives and in the 
lives of the world around—that is the end 
and aim of this Church of ours. And as we 
can never promote it in the world around 
unless it exists in ourselves, we may take 
that first as the end we are set to bring 
about. 

And the chief means towards our end is 
worship—the conscious bowing of the soul 
before God, the attitude which tries to 
feel His presence‘about us and within us, 


and to be quiet and brave and strong, — 


true and tender and loving in that 
presence, 


intended to help. They are often very, 
very feeble—always inadequate. But if 


choir and preacher are all the while filled — 


with a sense of that in which they are 


of Merryland, — UB 


So his criticisms had often. 


Indeed, it was seldom he 


The funeral service was con- - 


It is towards this that the _ 
melody of hymns, the solemn utterances 
of prayer, the preacher’s words, are all 


engaged, and never go to their task with- © 
s ‘ a. 
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out self-dedication and consecration, then 
they never quite fail. But none the less, 
always the worshipper himself must be 
the chief agent, and must gather his soul 
to the purpose before him with sincerity 
and earnestness, forgiving his brother his 
trespass before he come to the altar; and 
where a Church is carried on in this 
spirit, there you do see character slowly 
strengthening, purifying, refining, as the 
years goon. The faithfulness tells. No 
vivid revivals. No tremendous effect, 
perhaps, at any one service. But the 
faithfulness tells. And of one thing I am 
quite certain, that we Hope-street folk, 
faulty as we are, and each of us with sad 
memories upon the conscience, and tempers 
or dispositions which sorely need mend- 
ing, are nevertheless better men and 
women, less far off from the blessed 
Kingdom of God, than if we had never 
worshipped together, never felt the sym- 
pathy and fellowship of our common 
prayer, never mingled the streams of our 
lives in the meditations and emotions of 
this dear house of the Lord’s praise. 


Let the Kingdom of God arise and 
shine in us, and certain it is that from us 
the light and beauty of it will flow over 
to others with whom we have to do. It is 
right that every Church should have 
springing out of it many institutions of 
help and ministry to the young, to the 
poor, to all whom that Church can in any 
way help and guide and gladden. It is 
right, too, and most necessary, that the 
machinery of those institutions should be 
kept in the most efficient order possible. 
And so there must be many committees, 
many plannings, and contrivings, and con- 
- sultings. But the real vital good of all 
these institutions depends on deeper 
things than the machinery, though that 
is no excuse for carelessness about the 
machinery. It depends on the Kingdom 
of God within us the workers. If we are 
religious, there will be true religion in the 
institutions. If the spirit of love be in us, 
the spirit of love will be in our institu- 
tions. And religion and the spirit of love, 
these are the Kingdom of God. 

A quiet, inconspicuous trust it is that 
ig laid upon us, but still a trust from 
God, just the trust for which, I suppose, 
He sees us to be fit; at any rate, the 
trust which we—you and I—are called 
on to fulfil. And by the fixed law of the 
spiritual universe, if we are faithful in 
this, then wider and larger trusts will come 
to us in God’s good time. Part of the 
trust is to think and speak kindly of one 
another, to let no little irritations of any 
kind disturb our unity in the spirit; and 
part of it is always to be ready to help 
one another if we can. Be faithful in the 
small things and few. And be sure, one 
day the blessing shall fall on your ears 
too, the ‘ well done” which those two 
faithful servants won from him who had 
given them their task, laid upon them 
the responsibility of their special trust. 

And then, lest we should think that 
faithfulness in the Church is all, let us 
realise that we can never really be faithful 
in the Church unless we are faithful also 
in the home, and faithful in the silent 
times when none is present save God alone, 
and His Spirit seeks our spirit to purify 
and bless. Let not Church and home 
_be rival claims. Adjust their places to 
the best of your judgment in the court of 
conscience, Let each re-act upon the 


other for good. Homeis where God set 


you first. Smooth down the angles of 
irritation. Bear and forbear in your own 
household. Consider and respect one 


another’s special idiosyncrasies and cha- 
racteristics, | Sympathise and encourage 
and help. Never sneer and never snub. 
For the home is a more ancient temple 
than the Church itself. 

And let neither Church nor home get 
between you and God. The deepest life 
of the soul must be that of the chamber 
and the solitude. Itis there that from 
day to day, as you find out what are your 
difficulties, your temptations, your weak- 
nesses, you must quietly seek strength for 
your battles and the Spirit of God for your 
shield and defence. Enter into your 
chamber and pray, and then go forth, 
serenity upon your brow, to the other 
home-rooms, and to the Church, and to the 
world, with all their trials, and all their 
glorious opportunities. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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“ Our Father, who art in heaven.” 


THERE is no prayer so often used by 
Christian people all over the world as what 
we call the Lord’s Prayer, the prayer 
which Jesus gave to his disciples as an 
example of how it was good for them to 
pray. I expect youall know the words by 
heart; but the older we grow and the 
more earnestly we use the prayer, the 
more of beautiful meaning we find in it. 
IT want to take the prayer sentence by 
sentence, and help you, if I can, to under- 
stand it better and to feel more deeply 
what it: means. 

First come the words “ Our Father, who 
art in heaven.” Jesus always thought of 
God as Father, and it is the best thought 
of all. When we speak to God in our 
prayer, we ought always, to begin by 
remembering that He is our Father. Very 
quietly and reverently we should think of 
Him, with trust and thankfulness, because 
He loves us and cares for us all. And 
we ought not to think that He is a long 
way off. God is everywhere. He is in 
the glorious heavens, but He is also with 
us here, and when we just think the 
thoughts of prayer in our hearts, He hears 
and understands. That is very wonderful, 
and we cannot fully understand it ; but so 
itis. And when we say “ Our Father, who 
art in heaven,” I think the best way is to 
remember that where God is, it must be 
heaven, and when we draw near to Him in 
our prayer, we may feel the touch of His 
love, because He is our Father, and very 
humbly have some, share in the joy of 
heaven. 

All the other sentences of the Lord’s 
Prayer grow out of this one thought, that 
God is our Father, and whatever I can 
say about them will help to make its 
meaning clearer; but let us now think 
quite simply of what we ought to feel 
towards. God as our Father. 

Living with our father, we have a good 
home. 

He cares for us, and wants us to grow 
up wise and good. 

He helps and teaches us. 

Tf we are hurt, he comforts us, and 
helps us to bear pain and other hard 
things. 

If we do wrong, he is sorrowful, and we 
are ashamed to look in his face, 

But if we are really sorry, lie forgives, 


and helps us to do better; and even if he 
punishes us, we know it is because he 
loves us, and it is part of the teaching, to 
help us to be brave and true. 

Js not that what we must feel about our 
Father? God gives us our own homes, 
and our own father and mother, with all 
their love and tenderness for us. If ever 
you are ready to be afraid of God, because 
of His greatness, remember that, and that 
as He wishes them to be so tender and 
loving to you, He is the same; He is our 
heavenly Father. Do not be afraid of 
Him, only be afraid of doing wrong. 

And as you are happy in your home, in 
its good order, in being helpful yourself, in 
the love which makes it really home, so be 
sure that we may learn to be happy and 
trustful with God, our Father, wherever 
we are in the world, learning what is its 
good order, and how we are to be helpful, 
and how only wrong-doing can separate 
us from Him. 

Are any of you afraid of being alone in 
the dark? But if you feel mother’s hand 
holding yours, you know it is all right. 
So we learn to feel safe, because God is 
with us, holding us in His care. 

If a light is brought in, then you see 
that there was nothing to be afraid of. 
God’s love is a great light for us in the 
world. When we learn to trust in Him 
as our Father, we see there is nothing 
really to be afraid of, unless we go away 
from Him in wrong-doing. 

A little child, that had just learnt to 
wall, once toddled out of the house, where 
a door had been left open, and was for the 
first time alone in the open street. Very 
soon it was frightened by the noise and 
strange faces. It did not know which way 
to turn or how to get home again. ‘Then 
in a moment it was caught up and held 
closely in mother’s arms. It had not seen 
who came so quickly behind, but no other 
arms hold like that, and the child at 
once nestled down feeling safe and happy ; 
and soon the noise of the street was gone, 
and there was home again, and the dear. 
face, and voices of the other children. So 
it may be with us, when we begin really 
to feel that God is our Father, and that 
we are closely held in His loving care, and 
this beautiful world is our home. 

Do you know the story of Jack March, 
and Daddy Darwin’s Dove-cote? He was 
a poor workhouse lad, without a home, 
but over the high wall of the workhouse 
garden he used to watch old Darwin’s 
beautiful tumbler pigeons, flying about in 
the sunny air, and he longed to have the 
birds to care for and to have a home of 
his own. So he wrote a letter to the 
queer old man, who lived all alone; and 
the story tells how he got his wish, and 
how useful and happy he was in his new 
home. When one thinks of the lonely 
little lad, and what it was to him to be 
allowed to love and care for the beautiful 
birds, and to be helpful to the old man, it 
makes us feel more deeply what we have 
to be thankful for in our homes. And we 
may all gain that great happiness, for 
which we long, to know that it is God who 
makes our home beautiful, and that He 
loves and cares for us all. 

These are some of the things to think 
about, to show how much there is in the 
words “Our Father, who art in heaven.” 


Do that which is assigned to thee, and 
thou canst not hope too much, or dare too 
much,—Lmerson, 
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THE PLOUGHMAN 
PLAIN. 


THe war news has contained many 
things to sadden us: some to dim the 
eycs with pride in the self-denying 
heroism of the combatants; some to 
stir our righteous indignation. In 
other items, and these perhaps the 
most casually reported, there is much 
suggestion; and, to our mind, in few 
more than in that which was given by 
a correspondent describing a recent 
action on the banks of the Tugela. 
While the British host was moving 
forward amidst the roar of artillery, 
answered from the scattered heights on 
the other side of the river, the writer 
says he saw below his point of observa- 
tion a solitary Kaffir peacefully plough- 
inginafield. The apparent unconcern 
of the ploughman evidently struck 
home to the mind of the observer, and 
it is certainly a matter for reflection 
that at least one humble brother man 
that day was going on peacefully with 
his day’s work, despite the exciting 
tumult of the guns and the too evident 
signs of carnage and destruction. One 
would like to get to the bottom of that 
ploughman’s mind, and to see how 
much virtue of the rarer sort was there, 
and how much his action was due to 
use and wont and the sheer incapacity 
to understand. 

Failing any chance of solving such a 
problem, the man there, ploughing 
steadily and along his allotted acre 
may be to all of us a symbol, and to 
some of us an exhortation. There are 
such men about us all the while, and 
many of them known to us as by no 


ON THE 


means insensible beings, to whom the 
noise of conflict is inexplicable or in- 
different. ‘To others it may be given 
to play the part of the fighters; these 
are the ploughmen on the plain. Pro- 
bably a good many of those others 
would be more at home, or at any rate 
would be better employed, if they were 
simply ploughing also. There needs 
must be conflict, no doubt. Contro- 
versialists must engage in the warfare 
of ideas. He who wilfully lets the 
truth be worsted is a traitor to a king- 
dom not of this world. But, then, the 
truth is many-sided, and men of equal 
earnestness and devotion may find 
themselves ranged in determined, and 
even in stern opposition. As the Boer 
in defence of a free fatherland meets 
with a Briton championing an im- 
perial policy which he understands as 
the finest ideal of citizen liberty the 
world has seen, so it is in forms of 
strife which are none the less real 
because unattended by bloodshed, and 
which go on not for a campaign or two, 
but through the generations and cen- 
turies. Shall the priest be the predo- 
minant factor in Christendom, or shall 
the principle of spiritual liberty extend 
to its utmost? Are the ideas of the 
ancients to limit the thoughts cf the 
moderns in theology or in ethics any 
more than in politics and science ? 
The conflict is now keener, now duller ; 
but it goes on, and few signs of its end 
can be seen. 


We can have no word to urge against 
the true battle of ideas, where 
truth, and not personal or party ad- 
vantage, 1s the thing desired, and 
where, not to be outdone by those who 
use the carnal weapons of the battle- 
field, the combatants cultivate the 
virtues of gentlest chivalry towards the 
defeated, and of manly heroism in the 
defence of the things committed to 
their charge. No; in a world where 
“not peace but a sword’? must some- 
times be the Gospel motto, it were folly 
to deprecate the exercise of reason and 
criticism, or to undervalue the service 
of the man who with keen logic rightly 
divides truth from error. It is a false 
charity that ignores vital issues. It is 
no true “breadth” in theology that 
blurs out the distinctions between 
opposed conceptions and _ irreconcile- 
able ideals. A man may be truly 
broad, and yet be most faithful as an 
exponent of the truth as it comes to 
him. ‘‘ Preach doctrine,”’ said Purnuirs 
Brooxs, one of the truest of Broad 
Churchmen, ‘preach all the doctrine 
you know. But,” added he, most 
pregnantly, ‘ preach it always not that 
men may believe it, but that men may 
be saved by believing it.’ Doubtless 
many, if not most, battling theologians 
mean that, or meant it at some stage 
of their career ; but at times a different 
mood seems to prevail, and the humble 
man of heart must be pardoned if then 
he turns from the din and smoke and 
goes on with his ploughing. Let the 
preachers preach, and the books 


multiply, and the sounding strife go! 


on. He is down there, on the plain, 
teaching children in the Sunday-school, 
or at home. He is helping people to 
be honest and thrifty and wholesome- 
minded, giving them honest laughter 
to drive away ugly feelings, opening 
the books of Nature’s wonders to them, 
or leading them in one of a thousand 
unobtrusive paths along the upward 
slope. It may be that, as he ploughs, 
his furrow lies close by the hedge-row, 
where no one sees him at all, outside 
of a very narrow margin; but he just 
goes on. He is a straight workman, 
or a clean-handed trader. He earns 
his wages. He cares for his home, and 
endows his children with precious 
memories every happy day they live. 
Ask him what sect or party he belongs 
to—he can tell you readily and intelli- 
gently—this, that, or none. Ask him 
what his creed is—he has his sympa- 
thies and dare avouch them. But he 
has no taste for smoke, and no desire 
to cut any opponent to pieces. Leave 
him a field to plough, some place where 
he may woo the fertile earth to yield 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness — 
it is enough. 

_ We read in one of the non-canonical 
scriptures that Jusus once observed a 
man ploughing on the Sabbath day, 
and that he approved the man—if he 
knew what he was doing. Mere, 
stupid, unintelligent drudgery we do 
not praise. But we are grateful for 
those who, knowing well that the battle 
is raging, and understanding why, 
nevertheless can so control their lives 
as to go on with the day’s good work. 


If there is any soul at all in this dread- . 


ful fighting in the South—a matter 
which we dare not doubt, but which is 
terribly hard to believe—it surely aims 
at multiplying the men who plough the 
earth in quiet duty and abiding peace, and 
in every way help Gov’s world to be a 
blessing to Gop’s children. And the 
campaigns of the creeds ought to mean 
nothing less than the increase of their 
numbers who, undisturbed by cries of 
orthodox or heretic, go on with the 
day’s duty, preparing for greater 
harvests by and by. Such campaigns 
cannot well have higher aims, and he 
who has helped men to live so, and to 
be wisely content therewith, has not 
lost the victory—whatever men may 
say of his standards, or he, poor man, 
may think of other things he failed to 
win. 


ORARE EST LABORARE. 


Lazour is prayer: I doubt not, I, 

That honest work doth gain the sky, 

Not grudged an humble entrance there, 
As the poor fleshly way of prayer. 

Yea, God’s wide heart hath room, I think, 
For sparrow’s chirp and hammer’s chink. 


But thou, sweet soul, whom God bids lie 


And list the loud world rumbling by, 

I tell thee never loom or mart 

Burned better work-light than thy heart. 

Lie still, and serve thy God, thy neigh- 
bour, 

For thee, meek sufferer, prayer is labour. | 


Freperick LANGBRIPGE. 
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“BACK TO JESUS.” 


Srr,--L trust I shall not weary your 
readers if I reply to Mr. Bennett’s very 
interesting and able letter. Mr. Bennett’s 
theology is, i now see clearly, very different 
from mine, and I think from that of the 
majority of the members of our Free 
Churches. In most other Churches we 
should begin to accuse each other of 
heresy and try to drive each other out. 
That is absolutely impossible amongst us, 
if we have the slightest understanding of 
our Free Church principles. We each have 
an equal right to be where we are and to 
preach our Gospel, and shall, I trust, 
remain good friends and fellow-workers 
for truth and righteousness. Mr. Bennett 
expects his views to prevail amongst us in 
spite of “our vaunt of openness to new 
aspects of truth being sometimes ac- 
companied by a singular indisposition to 
recognise them when they appear.” I 
hope with all my heart they will prevail if 
it is only blindness and bigotry which 
would prevent it. 

But there is always a danger that we 
should think those blind who do not see 
what we see or think we see, and Mr. 
Bennett, with his strong decided opinions, 
will admit that he needs the caution as 
much as any of us. 

Mr. Bennett seems to think there is 
serious inconsistency between the words 
that Jesus “inspired, if not initiated, the 
greatest movement for the uplifting of 
mankind that history has known,” and 
my belief that if Jesus is the one perfectly 
convincing proof of God’s goodness, “ our 
faith in God hangs not on history in 
general, but on one tiny thread.” There 
is no inconsistency between the belief 
that the life and teachings of Jesus were 
the beginning of the Christian Church and 
the belief that witness to God’s goodness 
is borne by myriads, both within and 
without that Church as well as by Jesus. 
It would seem to me terrible that our 
conviction of God’s love should depend on 
apy one person or event in_ history. 
Indeed, with Mr. Bennett, apparently, 
this all-important conviction depends 
absolutely on a particular theory of God’s 
revelation through Christ. Mr. Bennett 
would probably object to the word theory 
and prefer experience. But I cannot see 
how the experience can justify denial of 
God’s revelation through other sources, or 
how even it can completely justify itself 
without a particular theory of the nature 
of Christ and the meaning of the Gospels. 
However sure I might be that my own 
theory of the New Testament was right, 
and that Strauss or Baur or Renan was 
absoluteiy wrong, I should regard it as a 
terrible thing if any conceivable results of 
Biblical criticism could destroy my faith 
in God’s love. I know that Mr. Bennett 
and his school are anxious to avoid this, 
which seems to me their fundamental 
difficulty, and that they do so by dwelling 
on their own immediate experience of 
Jesus through the Gospels and through 
Christian history. Harnack, in a famous 
little lecture, has dealt with this objection, 
which seems to me so strong, that “the 


facts of history can never be known with 
a certainty that would entitle us to make 
them the objects of our religious belief.” 
Like many another fair-minded apologist, 
he has put the objection very well and 
then fails to produce the conviction that 
he has answered it. 


Mr. Bennett seems to think I don’t un- 
derstand the Ritschlian dislike of mysti- 
cism. There is nothing in their tenets 
which I think I understand so well or 
dislike so much. Hermann, in his strik- 
ing book, “Communion with God,” says 
about mysticism: ‘The Christian must 
pronounce the mystic’s experience of God 
to be a delusion.” That sentence has 
always repelled me more than anything 
else from his position. It means, I sup- 
pose, that Wordsworth was suffering 
under a delusion when he felt God’s love 
among the mountains, and that all our 
poets and prophets are mistaken when 
they feel God’s goodness unless they see 
it in the face of Jesus Christ. 

I agree entirely with Mr. Bennett in 
thinking the conception of a good-natured 
God a most inadequate and unsatisfactory 
one. I do not know why he should credit 
me with such a superficial thought. On 
the other hand, God’s love seems to me 
revealed to us in other ways than in the 
forgiveness of sins. Our churches have, 
no doubt, often thought too little of sin 
and God’s relation to it. That explains a 
reaction which make’s God’s forgiveness 
of sins the all-important thing. But it 
seems to me, like most reactions, to run 
into an opposite extreme and to make too 
little of God’s love in times of suffering, 
and sorrow, and temptation. 

But in all this Mr. Bennett and I have 
been wandering, perhaps unavoidably, 
some way from the original discussion. 
That discussion turned on Mr, Armstrong’s 
book and his aim to lead the Christian 
world to the religion of Jesus. It seemed 
to me that Mr. Bennett’s and Mr. Drum- 
mond’s criticisms on that aim showed that 
they wanted not the religion of Jesus, but 
the religion of his disciples. To Jesus 
God the Father was all in all. 

For John and Paul God was to be ap- 
proached through Jesus and _ through 
Jesus alone. The religion of Jesus was 
not their ideal, but religion through Jesus. 
Which is to be our ideal of the religious 
life of the soul? I may be wrong in 
thinking that Mr. Drummond and Mr. 
Bennett prefer the latter; but it is quite 
clear that Mr. Armstrong prefers the 
former, and that the aim of his book is to 
show that the religion of Jesus ought to 
be our ideal and not the religion of John, 

Henry Gow. 


a 


Srr,—Mr. Armstrong has no need of 
my assistance in the controversy which 
has arisen over his recent work, nor 
should I be moved from the position of 
an interested listener, were it not for 
the accusation made in Mr. Bennett’s last 
letter against those ‘who move in circles 
where the vaunt is made of openness to 
new aspects of truth from whatever 
quarter they arise,” that they manifest 
‘a singular indisposition to recognise 
such new aspects of truth when they 
appear.” 

Why is it, then, that some of us who 
do make this our yaunt are so slow to 
accept the Ritschlian theory, which com- 
mends itself to Mr. Bennett and to others 


1 whose names are had in honour of us 


all ? 
alone. 

First, I confess to an “ indisposition,” 
not I think at all “singular,” but natural 
and salutary, to accepting the “new,” 
especially in matters directly appertain- 
ing to religion. We are, perhaps, none 
of us cautious enough in the reception we 
give to new theories in matters of history, 
criticism, science, medicine, sociology ; but 
in all these we ought to be ever pre- 
pared for discoveries, knowing how often 
new facts have come to light which have 
altered all previous beliefs. So when a 
friend tells me that the Fourth Gospel was 
really the first committed to writing I am 
utterly indisposed to receive his theory as 
true, but, nevertheless, quite prepared to 
consider any new evidence which he may 
bring forward to substantiate his asser- 
tion. But Religion, the relation of the 
human soul to God, is an abiding fact. 
It does not admit of the new; as well 
talk of new aspects of the relation of child 
to mother. I disbelieve a priovi in novelty 
when the fundamentals of human ex- 
perience are concerned. In the course of 
ages that experience may be deepened and 
confirmed, but it is always old as the soul 
itself which is the subject of it. The most 
enlightened Christian can get no nearer to 
God than did the Israelite who wrote, “ My 
soul thirsteth for God, for the living God,” 
and “As the hart pants after the water- 
brooks, so pants my soul for Thee!” So 
amid all the changes of faith and know- 
ledge which nineteen centuries have wit- 
nessed the pre-Christian Psalms have re- 
mained the highest expression of Christian 
aspiration and trust. There is nothing 
“new” in religion to him who has learnt 
so much. 

Secondly, Mr. Bennett’s “ new aspect of 
truth,” which he finds fault with us for 
not recognising, is founded upon the 
fallacious basis of individual conviction. 
Tt is true that he himself recognises this, 
and accordingly would “go back two 
thousand years to discover by historical 
analysis that there is a Christ of history 
who answers to the Christ of experience.” 
But how many have the requisite learning, 
ability, leisure to do this? And, when 
done, how little worth is the appeal from 
an a priori conviction to the authority of 
written documents? The history of 
religion is full of instances of good and 
learned men who have searched the 
Scriptures, only to find there that which 
they themselves brought. To-day the 
pious Roman Catholic kueels before the 
tabernacle, behind whose locked door in 
golden pyx les the consecrated host—a 
wafer made of flour and water and 
stamped with a cross, that, and no more, 
it is to the Protestant—to him it is Jesus 
Christ, God and man, soul and body, He 
who died upon the cross, rose again and. 
ascended into heaven, and day by day 
gives himself for the support and con- 
solation of his church on earth veiled to 
mortal senses under the appearances of 
bread and wine. Laugh at him, argue 
with him, demonstrate to him the 
absolute impossibility of it all; you will 
make not the slightest impression. He 
knows—knows with a far higher certitude 
than the evidence of senses can afford, or 
argument of reason give him. 

But if he be a man of education and of 
inquiring mind, he [goes back to the 
original records of Christian faith, and 
with Mr. Bennett he discovers there 
“that the Christ of history answers to 


I answer the question for myself 
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the Christ of experience.” He finds the 
Christ who gives himself to-day under the 
form of bread answer to the Christ of 
the Gospels who himself gave the bread, 
saying, ‘This is my body,” and declared 
“ The bread I give is my flesh.” He finds 
that -transubstantiation is manifestly 
taught of Jesus and his apostles. If it 
seems otherwise to us, it is only because 
we do not bring the doctrine to the book 
in which we seek confirmation of it. 

The objects of conviction differ in every 
community, but the strength of it is the 
same in all. Said the Mahommedan car- 
penter to Francis William Newman, after 
a patient hearing of his arguments on 
behalf of Evangelical Christianity : “ I will 
tell you, sir, how the case stands—God has 
given to you English a great many good 
gifts. You have ships and soldiers and 
manufactories and learning. But there is 
one thing God has withheld from you and 
has revealed to us; and that is the know- 
ledge of the true religion, by which one 
may be saved.” 

But there is this great difference between 
“new aspects of truth” and old, that the 
latter can appeal from individual ex- 
perience to the support of multitudes, 
among them many of the wisest and best 
of mankind. It is not by himself alone 
that the Roman Catholic kneels in wor- 
ship of the Host; millions throughout the 
world to-day approve what we call his 
folly, and he can summon the witnesses of 
a thousand years of Christendom in cor- 
roboration of his faith. So, too, may the 
Buddhist, the Mussulman, the Anglican, 
the Calvinist, each and every follower of an 
ancient and numerous religious body, de- 
fend his personal conviction of truth by fall- 
ing back into the multitude which is ever 
behind him. But the man who thinks he 
has discovered a new aspect of truth stands 
alone, or with few companions; and the 
immense multitudes, who all hold (as he 
does) by an inward conviction, are all 
arrayed together as evidence against him, 
that whether they be right or wrong, he 
is certainly wrong as differing from 
them all. 

Thirdly—and this seems to me_ the 
gravest of all objections to this and like 
new theories, orthodox or heretical—this 
new aspect of truth is narrowly sectarian 
and rigidly exclusive. It is “a terrible 
thing,” indeed, to use Mr. Gow’s words, if 
so be that it be true. ‘A. belief in the 
goodness of God,’ writes Mr. Bennett, 
“which is derived apart from Christ is of 
no value for religion.” Alas, then, for the 
human race, God abandoned except for the 
small portion to whom this last 1900 years 
Christ has been known ! 

For is not a belief in the goodness of 
God the one foundation of all real reli- 
gion? The good-natured Deity whom 
alone we are permitted to know without 
Christ is no object of trust and worship, 
our feeling towards Him will be similar to 
His feeling towards us. He wishes us well 
and we wish Him well in turn. Far other 
is He whom our own souls reveal to us, 
Infinite in all perfection we can conceive, 
and in perfections beyond our small capa- 
city of conceiving. Infinite, therefore, in 
Power and in Justice, nor less so in Merey 
and in Love. What is to be said otherwise 
of men like Mr. Voysey, and us all who 
yield not a whit to Ritschlian or Trini- 
tarian Christian im our belief in God’s 
Goodness? We are excommunicate and 
excommunicated by men who are them- 
selves shut out from the communion of all 
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the older Churches ! We don’t know God’s 
Goodness ! 

For myself I fully agree with Mr. Gow 
that the work of Christ “ was the greatest 
movement for the uplifting of mankind 
that history has known,” and I do not 
understand how, as an historical fact, this 
can be denied. I admit very lovingly and 
thankfully my oblizations to the great 
Teacher, of whom our Western folk have 
learnt to eall God, Father, and man a 
brother. But I will not magnify my 
gratitude to him by denying, what the 
facts to-day and from of old teach, that 
God has given “other names of power ”’ to 
men; nor will I join with his disciples to 
forbid those who follow not with me, nor 
refuse them the knowledge of God I 
claim for myself. CHARLES HarGRove. 
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MYSTICISM. 


Srir,—Some of your correspondents, in 
dealing with the question ‘“ Back to 
Jesus,” seem unable to decide the defini- 
tion of Mysticism. Goethe, who knew 
everything, settles the question in one of 
his pregnant maxims :—‘‘ Mysticism is the 
scholastic of the heart, the dialectic of 
the feelings.” A pious woman was lately 
reported to have said :—‘“’Tisn’t what 
men have said or written that’s given me 
peace all my days and happiness now that 
T’man old woman. If every line of the 
Bible was proved to be false, if all the 
learned men in the world came to the door 
and told me that I was an old goose, 
it wouldn’t make no difference. It’s 
what I know that makes me happy and 
sure—so sure. Nobody can teach me, and 
nobody can take it from me.” 
these words of the wise man and the un- 
cultured peasant we may learn the essence 
of true religious mysticism. 

Jan. 8. Frank WALTERS. 
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THE “ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS.” 
Srr,—It is usually expected, I think, 


that the author of a book shall silently 


and respectfully accept the verdict of 


a reviewer and be thankful tothe Press 


if he obtains any notice at all. 


I am, therefore, properly grateful to 


your reviewer for the amount of space he 
has devoted to my book on “ Protestant 
Dissent,” and especially for one or two 
kind things he has said about it. 

But he has thrown down a kind of 
challenge in his discussion of an import- 


ant point which fills nearly the whole of 


his article, and I should be greatly obliged 
to you if you will permit me to offer some 
further justification for the views I have 
published and for which I am taken to 
task. 

TI am blamed for being controversial ; 
but I only aimed at correcting some 
popular errors; even an historian cannot 
help appearing to be controversial if he 
tries to settle disputed points. 

In re-reading my book, not an agree- 
able task to an author, itseems to me that 
the most controversial section is that in 
which I deal with the meeting-houses and 
‘Open Trusts,” which your reviewer him- 
self regards as “the strongest and most 
interesting part of the book,” and he is 
good enough further to describe it “as a 
really valuable contribution to the story 
of English Unitarianism.” If I have 
committed a fault in being controversial, 
I think I may claim that this is a condona- 
tion of it. 


From 


I may also claim that my opinion of the 
Presbyterians (properly so-called) is in 
accordance with the “judgment of 
history”; your reviewer himself admits 
that in the Commonwealth times they 
were the most intolerant of the Puritans 
and bitterly opposed to any idea of 
religious liberty. 

I might very well have treated these 
Presbyterians to a mere passing notice, 
and have begun with the Presbyterian 
dissenters after the Revolution, whom I 
think Unitarians generally mean when 
they speak of English Presbyterians; but 
the insistence of Dr. Martineau, in his 
Leeds address, upon our historic connec- 
tion with the Presbyterians of the Com- 
monwealth compelled me to take him at 
his word. Ithink he was wrong in taking 
this leap of 250 years, but he had to do 
it in order to find a precedent for his pro- 
posed new Presbyterian Church; he could 
find no English Presbyterianism of later 
date. Very few Unitarians will own the 
relationship. 

Before going into details Jet me say at 
once that the whole misunderstanding 


arises from the misuse of the word Pres- 


byterian, for the mere continued use of 
the name proves nothing as to historical 
continuity. 

Presbyterian denotes an ecclesiastical 
distinction, and was properly used of 
those who, from Cartwright to the Re- 
storation, had a preference for a Church 
organised on the Presbyterian model. It 
has not been, in this correct and proper 
sense, applicable to any body of English 
Nonconformists or Dissenters since the 
Revolution, except in the case of the de- 
nomination known as the Presbyterian 
Church of England. 

Between the Restoration and the Re- 
volution, ‘‘ Presbyterian”? was used in a 


much looser sense, aS synonymous with 


Puritan; it was applied to good Church- 
men who only scrupled about some detail 
of the Church service ; it was equally ap- 
plied to “ godly ” persons who kept them- 
selves aloof from the profligate habits of 
the times; much as “ Methodist” was a 
hundred years later. 

It is after the Revolution, then, that we 
must look for evidence of our connection 
with the English Presbyterians as they 
are called, or more properly the Protestant 
dissenters called Presbyterian. It is only 
in this period that the Presbyterians are 
alleged to have been distinguished from 
the Independents by their greater 
liberality. : 

I have sought in vain for proof of this 
distinction. Evidence is now before me, 
gathered from Congregational usage, 
ordination services, sermons, trust deeds 
and legal opinions of the eighteenth cen 
tury, enough to fill many columns of Tux 
Inquirer, but it all goes to show that, 
amongst the Protestant Dissenters, 
Presbyterian and Independent were dis- 
tinctions without a difference. There was 
no peculiarity in the polity of those called 
Presbyterian which favoured liberal 
Opinions any more than among the In- 
dependents; the majority of the Presby-~ 
terian congregations remained orthodox, 
and there are at least 70, and probably 
100 of them, at one time known as 


Presbyterian, which are now known as 


Congregational. 
My critic reminds me that I haye not 


done justice to the union between the 
Presbyterian and Independent Dissenting 
ministers, the United Brethren or United 
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ministers, asthey were called. I admit it, 
and am grateful to him for the reminder. 
Thad too much in mind the temporary 
differences between some of the London 
ministers, but in the country generally, I 
believe, no such differences occurred. This 
only emphasises the absence of any 
distinction. There was no universal 
uniformity of Congregational usages, but 
differences existed amongst the Indepen- 
dents as well as amongst those called 
Presbyterians. The general practices were 
ae the same; Presbyterian and Independent 
# ministers took part together in ordina- 
tion services and succeeded one another 
in pulpits, the congregations recognising 
no difference between them. 

As to the effect of the agreement 
Whiston said: “The usually esteemed 
three denominations are thereby in a good 
degree reduced to two.” The only dis- 
tinction of importance amongst the 
dissenters was between the Pedobaptists 
(Presbyterian and Independent) and the 
Anti-Pedobaptists. 

In some parts of the country the name 
Presbyterian was used generally “by the 
vulgar ” to denote “ Dissenter,” but Mr. 

Job Orton is reported to have said: “ We 
never had the distinction between Presby- 
terian and Independent in this part of 
the kingdom and it is idle and insignifi- 

cant everywhere.” 


‘“™Mhese United Brethren, as they called 
themselves, might all, properly enough, be 
called Independents. However, the names 
(Presbyterian and Independent) are now 
promiscuously used by others, and they are 
called indifferently by either of those 
names.’? (Dr. Zachary Grey-—Preface to 
‘¢ Hudibras,’’ 1744.) 


It would be easy enough to give 
instances of a liberal policy and a liberal 
tendency amongst the Independents, but 
that might be considered outside the im- 
mediate question. or my present purpose 
it is sufficient to show that Presbyterians 
and Independents formed practically one 
body, and it is not too much to say that, 
however liberal the Presbyterians may 
have become, they were first taught to be 
. - liberal by the Independents. I said “ the 

Presbyterians were_merged in the general 

body of Dissenters.” I should have been 

more definite, and at the same time more 
accufate, bad I said they became indistin- 
guishable from the Independents. I have 

already given some evidence of this. I 

will give similar evidence from chapel 
~ tiust deeds. 

The deeds of the Tooting Chapel (1726- 
1766) (the subject of an important law- 
suit in 1888) speak of the ‘“ Presbyterian 
or Independent denomination” (in the 
singular). Mr. Justice Kekewich held 

sees that it referred to one denomination called 
3S either Independent or Presbyterian ; and 
: the Rev. Andrew Mearns says, “The 
adjectives are not here used as strict 
alternatives, but as alternative or party 
a names indifferently applied to one and the 
a same thing.” 
s “Such as are usually termed or called 
Protestant Dissenting ministers or Presby- 
terian ministers.” (Trust Deed, Hor- 
wick, Lancashire, 1729.) “ And such other 
Presbyterian ministers (usually so-called in 
Sse large sense as comprehending Protestant 
‘ministers dissenting from the Church of 
England) as shall succeed him.” (Trust 
~ Deed, Windle, Lancashire, 1710.) 
These quotations are, perhaps, sufficient 
to show that Presbyterian was synonymous 
with Protestant Dissenter or Independent 
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well into the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Jn Loudon alone the distinction was 
kept alive by the body of Presbyterian 
ministers in and about the cities of 
London and Westminster, and this is the 
only body which can claim a continuous 
use of the name from the early part of the 
eighteenth century, though now they area 
mere remnant. 

We come, then, to the fourth use of the 
name Presbyterian, when, towards the 
close of the last century, it was arbitrarily 
used to denote a doctrinal distinction. 
(Dr. Abraham Rees, ‘“ Encyclopedia,” 
1786.) 

No doubt the rules of the Congrega- 
tional Fund Board helped to fix this 
distinction (which was doctrinal and not 
historical), as 1fs grants were confined to 
orthodox ministers whether they were 
called Presbyterian or Independent. The 
Evangelicals dropped these distinctions, 
and following the example of the Fund 
called themselves Congregational. The 
unorthodox remnant, many of whom were 
Independents, were called Presbyterians, 
only apparently because they were ex- 
cluded from the Congregational Fund. It 
may have had a sort of reference to the 
other Fund, called Presbyterian, though 
the Presbyterian Board had not made any 
distinction; it was founded by the joint 
action of Presbyterians and Independents, 
and certainly up till 1771, and probably 
much later, made grants impartially to 
ministers of both kinds. 

Mr. Wilson, in his “‘ Historical Inquiry,” 
says: “I believe the fact of ministers in 
the country receiving from one of these 
funds was the circumstance which, gener- 
ally speaking, gave distinction to the 
congregations over which they presided.” 
Mr. Gordon appears to be of the same 
opinion; so that if a poor minister in the 
country was, on account of his opinions, 
excluded from the benefits of the Con- 
gregational Fund, and received assistance 
from the Presbyterian Fund, he was called 
a Presbyterian, because he was an Arian 
or a Unitarian. And “ this,’ says Mr. 
Gordon, “is the precarious ground on 
which Unitarians claim an English Presby- 
terian ancestry.” 

It is not correct, therefore, to say that 
“the Presbyterians who had begun by 
being the narrowest of Nonconformists, 
gradually became the widest.” The true 
state of the case is, that the name which 
was properly used to denote an intolerant 
ecclesiastical party in the reign of 
Charles I. was arbitrarily and impro- 
perly given to the most liberal dissenters 
about 150 years later ; there was 
no historic relation between the two. 
How much this was felt aud deprecated 
by the Unitarians may be gathered from 
the correspondence upon the subject which 
runs, at frequent intervals, through the 
first twenty volumes of the Monthly 
Rspository. 

Another example of the arbitrary use of 
the name in this way is to be found in 
Hook’s “Church Dictionary.” Mr. Had- 
field,in the Preface tu tne “ Manchester 
Socinian Controversy,” gives a summary 
of 170 chapels of ‘orthodox foundation” 
in the possession of Unitarians ; many of 
these were Baptist and many Independent, 
or simply Protestant Dissenting. Hook 
calls the whole 170 “ Presbyterian,” be- 
cause ‘Presbyterian and Socinian have 
become synonymous terms” ! 

This arbitrary. distinction, however, was 
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not quite universal. I know of two Con- 
eregational chapels in this neighbourhood 
which were called Presbyterian well into 
the present century. One of them was a 
striking instance of the “ promiscuous ” 
use of names. It is “ within a hundred 
miles” of Barton-street. According to 
the “Gloucester Guide,” published at 
irregular intervals, this chapel was known 
as “Independent” (1792), “ Independent- 
Presbyterian” (1802), ‘ Presbyterian” 
(1817), and “Independent” again in 
1827. This is all the more striking, as 
from 1793 to 1832 there was the same 
minister of whose orthodoxy there can be 
no question. 

I think, then, I was justified in saying 
that we do not inherit from the Presby- 
terian dissenters exclusively but from the 
three denominations, if three they may be 
called. And this is not only historically 
true but what we might naturally expect ; 
men are very much alike by whatever 
name they are called, and in every deno- 
mination there will be found some 
who are for standing still, and some, 
generally in a minority, who are for mov-~ 
ing on. 

But though I claim for our congrega- 
tions an ancestry no less broad than the 
whole field of Protestant Dissent, I do 
not forget how much we owe to Theo- 
philus Lindsey and the noble band of 
Churchmen who took tae lead among 
Unitarians more than a hundred years 
ago. And it is a striking commentary 
upon the English Presbyterian theory of 
our origin that it is to Essex Chapel, 
founded by a Churchman, that Unit- 
arian pilgrims from al] parts of the earth 
wend their way. Water Luoyp. 

Gloucester, Jan. 1, 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Srr,—I quite agree with your corre- 
spondent from the North that it is 
“improper” “to intrude controversial. 
political articles” into the columns of a 
religious periodical; but since, sir, you 
think ‘‘ we can and ought to discuss such 
questions,” you cannot, in fairness, refuse 
to hear both sides. It may be taken for 
granted that every one joins in the prayer 
to bé delivered from War, Pestilence, and 
Famine; but some of us cannot help 
seeing that at this moment peace could 
only be obtained by basely betraying 
those loyal Colonists who are helping us 
and trusting us. It is now nearly twenty 
years since we purchased peace by what 
is now called a magnanimous action, but 
which was then more correctly described 
as a disgraceful surrender, a wicked and 
cowardly desertion of subjects whom we 
were pledged to help and protect. We 
were warned then of just punishment to 
come, and we are now suffering. Our only 
excuse was that at that time we did not 
know what Boer government meant. We 
can no longer plead ignorance. If it were 
possible by repeating the crime of 1881 
to obtain a respite from our present 
troubles, or even to conclude a most dis- 
honourable peace, it would be an action at 
which Europe would have every reason to 
“stand aghast,” and no one could con- 
template without dismay the consequences 
to ourselves and to humanity at large. 

L. EH. Roserts. 
27, Nassington-road, N.W. 
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Srr,—I have been watching with con- 
siderable interest what response there 
would be to Mr. Wicksteed’s noble and 
manly words about the war in your issue 
I am quite sure that there 
must have been a silent response in many 
a heart, and that it is only because there 


of December. 


is such an evident wish that politics should 
not be discussed in the columns of Tue 
Inquirer that fuller expression of approval 
and sympathy has not been called forth. 

On this account I will not discuss the 
matter here, though I deplore the fact that 
Tue Inquirer is not bearing more active 
witness to the great principles of Peace and 
Righteousness at a time when the Press 
has almost entirely been captured by the 
Jingoes. 

I should, however, like to take this op- 
portunity of drawing attention to the 
excellent set of pamphlets and leaflets 
issued by the Transvaal Committee, St. 
Ermin’s Hotel, Wesinuinster, giving dis- 
passionate and (in the main) accurate 
information on the past and present causes 
of the war. Anyone sending afew stamps 
to the hon. secretary, to the above address, 
may obtain these, and, I believe, there are 
many of your readers who will be glad of 
the opportunity of reading this literature, 
and circulating it in quarters where ignor- 
ance prevails. 

We may not be able to influence the 
decision of Ministers or to alter the im- 
mediate course of events. We can help 
gradually to educate the national con- 
science, and it is a solemn obligation laid 
on each of us to do all we can in this 
matter. Fuorence Hrun. 

Hampstead, Jan. 9. 


——__~---s69—___ 


TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


Srr,—I must ask space just to say that 
I did not write without facts to cause my 
inquiry. 

I have asked in both bookrooms for 
anything helpful in working a Band of 
Hope, and been told they had nothing. I 
am glad to hear that the Hssex Hall 
Temperance Association’s publications are 
kept there, and hope that Mr. Edwards’ 
appeal may result in an increase of funds 
which will enable that list to be largely 
added to, if there is no hope of having 
their recommended books on view. 

M. FEermor. 

10, Elvendon-road, Palmer’s 

Green, N., Jan. 8. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
WELCOME TO THE REV. ERNEST BETHAM. 


A mrerine was held on Friday week in 
the Free Christian Church, Tyler-street, to 
welcome the Rev. Ernest Betham as the 
first settled minister of the church. 
Among those present were the Revs. 
Joseph Wood (Vice-President of the Mid- 
land Christian Union), J. Estlin Carpen- 
ter, J. Harrison, and Rudolf Davis and 
Dr. W. Blake Odgers, Q.C. 

A hearty welcome having been extended 
to Mr. Betham by a member of the Strat- 
ford congregation, 

The Rev. JoszepaH Woop said that he 
was there in place of the Rev. L. P. Jacks, 
President of their Union, who was unable 
to be present. Having assured Mr. 
Betham of a warm welcome from his 
brother ministers in the district, Mr. 


Woop said they would be glad to welcome 


him into the work of the Midland 
Christian Union. The Union, as_ they 
knew, had been largely responsible for the 
starting of that cause in Stratford. It 
was also doing a considerable amount of 
work in other parts of the district which 
it covered, and they would be extremely 
glad to welcome a man into their midst 
who would help in the work in which they 
were engaged. It was avery great satis- 
faction to them to know that he came with 
such a good record behind him. Mr. 
Betham had not gone through the usual 
College course, but through a practical 
training which he was sure would be most 
valuable in the work of the ministry. 
There was hard work to be done, but he 
was full of energy, and he would have the 
support of an earnest and united congrega- 
tion. In the life of the church there must 
be congregational activity of various kinds. 
It was good that each member of the con- 
gregation should take some part and share 
in the work of the church. One did not 
fulfil one’s duties as a church member by 
merely attending service. They were to 
be helpers of each other, encouragers of 
each other’s efforts, bound together by ties 
of sympathy, of common convictions, and 
spiritual affections. They were to be, in 
fact, a body, an organism, all the parts of 
which were joined together. No doubt 
Mr. Betham would be able to bring these 
truths home to them more efficiently than 
he could, and he trusted that under Mr. 
Betham’s ministry that place would prove 
a building where little children would 
learn and hear of heavenly things, where 
men and women would be strengthened 
for the work and burdens of life, and 
where the aged would be comforted with 
the knowledge of the life beyond. 

The Rev. J. Estrin Carpenter then 
delivered an impressive address on the 
Ideal of the Ministry and methods of 
work, offering to Mr. Betham in con- 
clusion the right hand of fellowship on his 
entry into the ministry. 

Dr. Buaxe Opeerrs said he came there 
as a Unitarian layman to say a word about 
Mr. Betham. He had known Mr. Betham 
longer than anyone in the room, and he 
was able to say that he not only knew, but 
respected and believed in him. Mr. Betham 
had done good honest work as a layman, 
and now he was anxious to devote himself 
to the ministry. Dr. Odgers then spoke 
eloquently of the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of their position of freedom as 
Unitarians, 

The Rev. Eruest Brruam briefly re- 
turned thanks for the welcome extended to 
him, and expressed his deep sense of the 
responsibility attached to the position of 
minister of that church. They had a 
glorious opportunity to work for religion, 
and he was reminded of the fine old saying 
of the monks, “To work is worship.” 

The meeting was concluded with the 
Benediction. 


BIRKENHEAD ‘NEW SCHOOLS AND 
CHURCH HALL. 


having been left between the schools and 
the road for a new church to be erected. 
The building consists of a central hall 
with four class rooms, and is so arranged 
that the whole may be converted into ons 
room by means of glazed folding doors. 
Accommodation is afforded for 500. A 
library, kitchen, and other apartments 
have been provided, and on the first 
floor there is a commodious ladies’ parlour. 
The building is lghted and heated on 
thoroughly modern principles, Mr. Richard 
Allen, of Birkenhead, being the contractor, 
and Mr. T. W. Cubbon, of Birkenhead 
and Manchester, the architect. 

Sir Joun Brunner presided, and there 
was a representative gathering of members 
of the congregation and other friends from 
Liverpool. 

The CuarrmMan congratulated the mem- 
bers of the congregation in that they had 
made up their minds to set their house in 
order by providing that new building, and 
he trusted the work to be carried on in it 
would be as good as the building; and 
that the buildiug might be an incentive to 
more earnest, more zealous, and more en- 
thusiastic work in the future. Those who 
had had to do with the education of the 
young—and Sunday-school work formed a 


part of such education—had made up | 


their minds that a good building had an 
extremely fine educational effect upon the 
students. The fact that they had turned 


out on a winter’s night to attend that cere- 


mony showed that there was a good deal 
of zealamongst them, and he hoped it was 
an augury of a continuance of the zeal 


that had prompted them to come there— 


that evening. Speaking further of the 
characteristics of Unitarians, he said that 
their young people were apt to get op in 
the world because they were trained in 
that freedom from prejudice, that courage, 
and especially that faithfulness to duty, 
which were qualities needful for success in 
life. Some people said that if money was 
plentiful amongst the Unitarians zeal was 
lacking, but that meeting showed no sign 
of any such defect. He then formally 
declared the building open. 


t 


The Rev. W. J. Jupp, of the Ancient - 


Chapel of Toxteth, then gave an 
interesting address on ‘The Aims of a 
Unitarian Church,” and was followed by 
Mr. Cuartes W. Jonus, President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, who congratulated the congregation 
on a beautiful schoolroom, and emphasised 
the - extreme importance of efficient 
teaching of religion, whether in Sunday- 
schools or by the trained ministers of 
religion as occasion offered through the 
week. He also strongly urged the 
congregation to build as beautiful a 
church as they could, for he was more and 
more convinced of the uplifting power 
of a really beautiful church building. 


Addresses were also given by the Revs. 
H. W. Hawkes, of Bootle, J. E. Stronge, 
of Kilburn, a former minister at Charing- 
cross, a vote of thanks to chairman and 
speakers being unanimously accorded on 
the motion of the Rev. J. Crossley, 


On Friday evening, Jan. 5, the new seconded by Mr. A. W. Wilmer. 


schools and church hall, built by the con- 


The building is to cost about £2,900, of 


eregation, which has hitherto worshipped ' which about £1,200 has beenalready raised. 


in the Charing-cross Unitarian Church, 
were opened by Sir Joun T. Brunner, 
Bart., M.P. 

The new buildings are erected on a 
spacious plot of ground adjoining Bess- 
horough-road, Oxton, sufficient land 


This includes the cost of the land, the 
greater part of which will be required 


for the new church, and the cost of that 


portion will be paid for out of the pro- 
ceeds of the site at Charing-eross, recently 
sold, ne: 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


Se 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

_—<t— 


Ainsworth.—The annual congregational party 
was held on Tuesday, Jan. 2, and was very success- 
ful, the echoolroom being crowded. The Rev. M. 
R. Scott presided after tea, and ina short speech 
gave a hearty welcome to all, after which the drama, 
The Colleen Bawn, was given, the characters being 
sustained by members of the Sunday-school. On 
Saturday the scholars’ party was held, and was 
well attended. The Rev. M. R. Scott again presided, 
a good programme of songs, recitations, action songs, 
and the operetta, Nursery Rhymes, was gone through 
by the younger scholars, 

Banbury.—On Tuesday and Wednesday, after- 
noon and evening, Jan. 2 and 3, the Sunday-school 
parties were held at Christchurch Chapel, Horse 
Fair. On Tuesday evening at the usual entertain- 
ment, under the presidency of the minister (the 
Rey. H. Hill), a programme of recitations, &c., and 
a dialogue, A Tangled Web, from Young Days, was 
gone through. At the close Mr. and Mrs, Hill gave 
out to the scholars Mrs. Cobb’s gifts of clothing 
which she had senc for them. Hearty cheers and 
good wishes for the New Year were given at the 
close for Mrs. Cobb for her great kindness. On 
the following day the scholars, parents, and friends 
had their usual tea, the evening being spent in 
recreation and games, &c. 

Belfast: Domestic Mission.—A pleasant and 
progressive year has just drawn to a close, under 
the able guidance of Mr. G. J. Slipper, who has 
just completed his first year’s service as missionary. 
On Thursday, Dec. 28, the annual congregational 
soirée took place. The programme consisted of 
songs, &c., not the least interesting part being the 
distribution of prizes to the members of the Sun- 
day-school for good attendance. The children gave 
an excellent rendering of the cantata, ‘‘ The White 
Garland,” under the skilful guidance of Mrs. Slip- 
per ; the Rev. D. Walmsley, B.A., acted as chairman. 
On Sunday, Dec. 31,a watch-night service was 
held with an attendance of about forty, which is 
undoubtedly an improvement on former years. On 
Monday, Jan. 1, the Young Men’s Social Club com- 
menced their second quarter with a social meeting, 
at which the members of the Young Women’s 
Guild attended by invitation. A most enjoyable 
evening was spent by all. ; 

Birmingham: Hurst-street Domestic Mis- 
sion.—The special Christmas and New Year 
philanthropies held in connection with this mission 
commenced on Friday, Dec. 22 last, and concluded 
on Friday, 5th inst. They included a distribution 
of home comforts among the deserving poor, the 
supply of clothing to destitute children, special 
assistance to military veterans and wives and 
families of reservists. A breakfast and Christmas 
gift to poor children, a dinner and New Year’s gift 
for poor aged men and women, supper to distressed 
military veterans, &c., some additional measure of 
comfort being thus bestowed on not fewer than 
between 1,500 and 1,600 separate individuals. A 
considerable addition to the ordinary labours of the 
mission has recently been made, owing to its 
having been selected as the centre for distributing 
the Birmingham Daily Mail Reservist Fund in the 
Central Parliamentary Division, of which fund 
Mr. Cecil Crosskey is acting as one of the hon. 
secretaries. Separate social gatherings and enter- 
tainments have also been held for the Sunday 
morning adult class, the junior scholars, the 
teachers, the P.S.A., the evening congregation, the 
Band of Hope, &c., all of them alike being well 
attended and entirely successful. Special Christmas 
and New Year services were also held on Sundays 
Dec. 24 and the 31st, conducted by Mr. W. J. 
Clarke, morning, afternoon, and evening. 

Bradford: Manchester.—On Saturday, Jan. 6, 
the annual scholars’ party and prize distribution 
was held in the Public HalJ, Ashton New-road. The 
room was packed with scholars, parents, and friends. 
The prizes were distributed by Mrs. Talbot. A 
number of scholars had not missed a single attend- 
ance during the year. Ou behalf of Mrs, Talbot, 
Mr. Talbot said it was with pleasure that the invi- 
tation was accepted to distribute the prizes, and he 
expressed their appreciation of the plays which had 
been given by the children and elder scholars. 
Selections of music were rendered at intervals by 
Mr. F, Whittaker’s orchestra, and the evening 
throughout was exceedingly pleasant and enjoy- 
able. 

Clifton.—A soirée was held on Jan. 5 at the 
Hannah More Hall, Park-street, in celebration of 
the first anniversary of the settlement of the Rev, 


Dr, Warschauer at Oakfield-road Church, Mr. 


Charles Thomas, J.P., the treasurer of the church, 
referred to the motive of the gathering, and having 
remarked that Dr. Warschauer was doing good work 
for them at Oakfield-road Church, urged the 
congregation to do their part. They could all join 
in wishing Dr. and Mrs. Warschauer continued and 
increased success. Dr. Warschauer thanked Mr. 
Thomas for the sentiments he had expressed, and 
those present for endorsing those sentiments, It 
was a year since he had the honour of commencing 
his ministry at Oakfield-road, and he might say it 
had been Mrs. Warschauer’s and his endeavour to 
throw themselves into the work with as much 
heartiness as possible, and it made them both happy 
to think’ that a small measure of success had 
attended their efforts. He had already become very 
much attached to Oakfield-road Church, and he 
hoped that during the opening year he should 
become even more deeply attached to the members 
of the congregation. The Rev. A. N. Blatchford 
remarked that, with a long experience of the work 
in Bristol, he wished to add his tribute of en- 
couragement to Dr, and Mrs. Warschauer. If he 
were to tell them of the kindness, trust, counsel, 
and support he had received from the Unitarians of 
their ancient city, he could not hope to confine him- 
self to the short speech which was the rule of the 
evening. He could, however, assure Dr. Wars- 
chauer of the heartiness and of the constancy of 
friendship with which the Unitarians of Bristol 
supported their ministers. They did not wear their 
hearts upon their sleeves, but their feelings were 
very strong, deep, and lasting, and he felt sure that 
the longer Dr. and Mrs. Warschauer stayed the 
better opinion they would form of the earnestness 
and kind heartedness of the people. With all his 
heart he gave to him and the Oakfield congregation 
his earnest wishes and god-speed. The Revs. 
Joseph Wain and A. Lancaster, the former and 
present ministers of the Lewin’s Mead Domestic 
Mission, also spoke, and the meeting was brought 
toa close with games and the singing of the National 
Anthem. 


Croft (Resignation).—At the close of the after- 
noon service last Sunday, the Rev. W. Mason an- 
nounced to the congregation his intention of 
vacating the pulpit on the last Sunday of June 
next. He will then have occupied it for eleven and 
a-half years. 

Doncaster.—An Industrial and Art Exhibition, 
in connection with the Sunday-school and Band of 
Hope, was opened in the Dolphin Chambers, a 
spacious room most kindly lent for the purpose by 
Mr. S. Edgar, J.P. The exhibition remained open 
for three evenings, and was in every way a success. 
Many friends, both in the town and congregation, 
kindly sent loans in various departments of art, of 
natural history, geology, &c. Among the many 
interesting exhibits was the old Communion Cup, 
lately recovered by the congregation, and now seen 
by most of them for the first time. It has belonged 
to the chapel almost since the foundation of the 
society, and may have been bequeathed to it, ag it 
apparently dates from about 1640. The industrial 
side of the exhibition was seen in the competitive 
work of the scholars. Prizes had been offered for 
the boy or girl who succeeded best in various 
branches in drawing, writing, composition, needle- 
work, bread-making, reciting, singing,&c, Some very 
creditable work was shown in these departments. 
The competition for recitations and songs was held 
on the last evening, after which Miss Kaye distri- 
buted the prizes—those won in connection with the 
exhibition, also those gained during the year in the 
Sunday school, together with the Band of Hope 
medals. Special entertainments were given each 
evening. On Tuesday, in addition to music, there 
was a dramatic sketch. On Wednesday a series of 
tableaux vivants from old fairy stories. 


Dukinfield.—The annual congregational soirée 
was held last Tuesday. Nearly three hundred sat 
down to tea. Alderman James Kerfoot, chapel- 
warden, took the chair, and in addition to the 
minister’s annual address, very earnest and stimu- 
lating speeches were delivered by the Rev. H. E. 
Dowson, B.A., of Gee Cross, and the Rev. C. E, 
Oliver, B A., of Denton. The accustomed annual 
old folks’ party was given last Saturday by the con- 
gregation to the aged people of the township. The 
Rev. H. S. Tayler took the chair, and delivered a 
short address. The number of guests was greater 
than in any previous year. There were 432 aged 
people, the oldest present (Mrs. Boyer) being 91, the 
youngest was 60 on the day of the party ; the 
average age was 69'5. Twenty-four guests were 80 
aud upwards, and 330 of them were 65 and 
upwards. The Sunday-school teachers waited on 
their guests at teaand dessert. The scholars acted, 
and the Old Chapel choir sang. Everybody did 
their best to cheer and brighten those under the 
burden of old age, Those guests unable to walk 
were sent home in cabs,} 


Hale.—On Sunday last collections were taken at 
morning and evening service on behalf of the 
“ Widows’ and Children’s ” Fund, and £9 13s. 1d. 
was collected. 

Kingswood Chapel, Hollywood, near Bir- 
mingham.—On Tuesday, Jan. 2, the children of 
the Sunday-school had their, usual New Year’s 
party. A substantial dinner of roast beef and plum- 
pudding was the first item, after which a few games 
in the open were indulged in. After the return to 
the schoolroom a number of the children contri- 
buted to the afternoon’s enjoyment by an entertain- 
ment of recitations, songs and cirols, Numerous 
presents were then distributed, and the whole 
entertainment was greatly enjoyed. 

London: Hackney.—The Rev. R. H. U. Bloor 
appealed last Sunday for subscriptions on behalf of 
the sick and wounded in South Africa, and the 
congregation has contributed up to the present 
£17 12s, 5d., which will be paid over to the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund. 

London: Stepney Green.—Last Sunday, at 
5 o'clock, the usual monthly conference in con- 
nection with the Central Postal Mission was held 
at College Chapel. Mr, Tavener occupied the chair, 
and the conference was introduced by an address by 
Miss L, Wilson, of Oxford, who explained the aims 
and methods of the new educational movement 
known as Ruskin Hall. The discussion was taken 
up with some spirit, and the movement appeared 
to be one which supplied a long-felt want. 

Rochdale.—The Christmas and New Year 
gatherings have been uniformly successful. The 
chief event—the sale of work—realised an average 
amount of £131 6s. The church and school are 
making a jointeffort in the early summer to clear 
off debts of £400, and to provide the nucleus of a 
further sum of £1,000 for alterations and exten- 
sions which are urgently needed, An appeal is 
made to friends in the churches. The British and 
Foreign Association have forwarded £25, and Messrs. 
Robert Taylor Heape and Richard Heape have sub= 
scribed £100 and £50 respectively. Since the 
amalgamation of the Rochdale congregations some 
£4,000 have been spent upon the church and school. 
No outside assistance, with the exception of a sum 
of £70, has been received for twenty years, and the 
congregation hope this fact may assist them in their 
present effort. Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Rev. T. P. Spedding, 129, Edmund-street W., 
Rochdale, 

Shefficld : Upper Chapel.—On Tuesday even- 
ing, the Rev. J.* E. Manning, M.A., gave a mest 
interesting lecture to the Literary Society, on “A 
Good Puritan Woman,” giving an acesunt of the 
life of Mrs. Timothy Jollie, wife of the Rev. T. 
Jollie, first minister of Upper Chapel, and herself 
the daughter of an ejected minister. The lecture 
arose outi of Mr. Manning’s researches in connection 
with his forthcoming history of Upper Chapel, of 
which the bi-centenary is to be celebrated this year. 
The lecture presented a vivid picture of the early 
days of Nonconformity, and augurs well for the 
interest and value of Mr. Manning’s book. 

Sheffield: Upperthorpe.—The following Christ- 
mas and New Year festivities were held in connec- 
tion with the Upperthorpe Chapel and Sunday- 
school : —-Dec.26, Social Union Soirée.— Programme : 
Vocal and instrumental music and dancing. Dec. 28. 
—Scholars’ annual Christmas treat and prize dis- 
tribution ; thirty-six book prizes were awarded for 
regular attendance, and eight special prizes were 
given for unbroken records during the year. Each 
scholar on the registers received a small gift from 
the Christmas tree. Groups of children performed, 
in a very pleasing manner, the play Dick Whitting- 
ton, and a cantata, “Fairy Queen’s Christmas 
Court.” Jan. 1, 1900.—Reunion meeting of teachers 
and elder scholars, past and present. Programme : 
Music and games. Jan. 3.—Old people’s tea: Tea 
was provided for 150 aged people, as has been the 
custom at Upperthorpe now for many years, and 
each person received a packet of tea on leaving the 
meeting. The children repeated their play and 
cantata on this occasion. There were also several 
songs. The Revs. T. W. Holmes (Congregationalist), 
J. Ki. Manning, and John Ellis delivered appropriate 
addresses. During November and December the 
Rev. John Ellis delivered a series of addresses to 
young people on “The Principles and Truths of 
Unitarianism,” with a view to inducing them to 
decide for the religious life, and to enter into close 
fellowship with the church. Oa Sunday last 
twenty young men and women took part in a ser- 
vice of self-consecration, prepared by Mr. Ellis, and 
thereupon took upon themselves the obligations of 
church membership. The service was appropriately 
closed with the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
This act of dedication is one of the first fruits of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. 

Stockton-on-Teeg.—On Thursday, Dec. 27, the 
scholars’ annual tea and entertainment was held, 
The Rey. W, H. Lambelle and Mr, James Smith, 
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J.P. (Middlesbrough), addressed the scnolars, and 
the prizes for good attendance were presented by 
Mrs. Lambelle. The monthly social evening took 
place on Thursday, Jan. 4. 


Trebanos: S. Wales.—On Christmas Day the 
children had a Christmas tree, when about eighty 
articles were given away, and oranges were distri- 
buted at the close. A miscellaneous concert was 
afterwards given, and-young men and women from 
the congregation took part by reciting, singing, and 
performing dialogues. The large room was 
crowded, about 700 being present. On Boxing Day 
the band captured three prizes—one at Morriston 
and two at Llanelly. The Sunday-school is very 
flourishing, and at the end of this year it has been 
res lved to give prizes for attendance. The week- 
night meetings, prayer meeting, Bible class, and 
Band of Hope, are fairly well attended, Last Sun- 
day, 7th inst., our minister, the Rev. T, J. Jenkins, 
extended the right hand of fellowship to five new 
members, three of whom were coming over from 
different orthodox denominations. 


Yarmouth (Appointment).—The Rey. ©. D. 


Badland, M.A., has accepted an invitation to the 
pulpit of the Old Meeting. 


We live too much in the outward; in 
driving toil without spiritual renewal. We 
need to learn the wisdom of reinforcing 
the inner vitality by nourishing the roots 
on faith and principle. Our souls need 
rest; that, in secret, prayer and Divine 
communion shall nourish the inner life of 
the spirit.—R. R. Shippen. 


CATEIN DA re: 


ee 
SUNDAY, January 14, 


oo 


Ovum 


G= It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., Rev. Haroup RyYLeErv, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
114.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. H. M. Livens, of Bolton, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.m.and7p.M., Rev. J. Pace Horrs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. Marcnant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. I. K, Freeston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. Brooke HeERFoRD, D.D. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11] a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 A.M.and 7 p.M., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON, 


Morning, “A Christian.” Evening, “The 
Word of God,” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. C. Porz. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. H. S. Perrts. 
Morning, “Some Watchwords of Religious 
Reaction in the Nineteenth Century.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,114.m. 
and 6.30 P.M. ,Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., and 3 p.M., Service for Children, 
Rev. S. FarrrnerTon. : 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, “ Mr. 
Lecky’s “ Map of Life,” Mr. Luckine TavEnER, 
and 7 P.M, “Jesus Christ—Man’s Saviour, 
Mr. FRED. Horne, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 PM.-, Rey, J. H. Woops, M.A., of Oxford, 


Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11a. , 
Mr. W. J. Hawkins, and 6.30 p.m., Mr, Luck- 
ING TAVENER, 

Sydenham Public HalJ, Kirkdale, 7 p.m., Rev. W. 
Copetanp Bowie, M.LS.B., “ What is Meant 
by following Jesus,” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, 
Dr, MUMMERY. 


——_—_»—_____. 
PROVINCIAL, 


Batsatt Heata Institute: Our FatHer’s CuuRcH, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Row.Lanp HI. 

BLACKPOOL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M. 

Biackroor, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hau, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, &.39 p.m. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. HAwKEs, 

BovurNnemouTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BriaHton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 A.M. 

Dea and WatmeErR Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1 a.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows, 

EasTBouRNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Charr. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. E. S, Lana Buckianp. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C. 
Harcrove, M.A, p 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rey. J. M. Luoyp THomas, 

Lrverproon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. A. 
CospEN SMITH, and 6.30 p.m, Rev. R. A, 
ArMstRoNG, B.A. 

LiveRPOoL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LiverPoot Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Krein. Evening, ‘ The 
Great Discoveries of the last 100 years, and 
their effects upon the Life of Man.” 

ManoweEstER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m, Rey. 
J. FORREST. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.m,. 
Maraatz, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. WEIGHT MarrHews, 
OxrorD, Manchest r College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 

J. i. CaRrEenterR, M.A, 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramsaate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 
Mr. WEIcHT MatTTHEWS, 

READING, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysey. 

ScaRrBorouGcH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

SouruHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED, 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
114.M., Rev. R.C. Denby, Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m.. Rey. A. E, O’Connor, 

TunzRipcE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 4a.m.and 6.30 P.m. 

York,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev. H. Rawitnas, M.A. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Jan. 14th, 

at 11.15., HERBERT BURROWS, ‘The Ethical 
New Year.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N, 


1 ADY wanted to take charge of, and 
4 chaperone, little girl of 12, attending day 


school. Must be a practical dressmaker and good 
needlewoman. Comfortable situation, and full 
remuneration, to competent and trustworthy 


person.—Apply, Mrs, H., 383, Hagley-road, Birm- 
ingham, 


Board and Residence, 


—_——_—— 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, RopERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCH, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss Rowtand, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Clifi Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr,. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate,—Address, 
Miss CHALDEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P, Porrer. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


| Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording : 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


| The best patronised TEMPERANCE Hoven in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 
Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 9d. 


77 & 21041, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams : ‘ QureTuDE, LonpoN.” 


WINIFRED HOUSE 


(Mrs. Hampson’s Memorial Home), 


Invalid Children’s Convalescent Narsing Home. 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N, 


A Home where poor children are received (gir's, 
3-12 years ; boys, 3~10) who are recovering from 
operations or from disease ; also for those suffering 
from debility. Application for admission to be 
made to Miss M. Parrcuarp, 11, Highbury Cres- 
cent, London, N. 

All friends interested in the work are asked to 
make it known to others, for it is essential that the 
list of subscribers should be increased, if the well 
being of the Home is to.be maintained. 

Special donations are also invited towards defray- 
ing the expenses of reconstruction of the drainage 
system, which was carried out in the Summer, 

WILLIAM M. BLYTH, Hon. Treas. 
MARIAN PRITCHARD, 
ROBERT HAMPSON, Hon, Sack: 


— nena 
es 


BIRTHS. 
Harpcastrr—On the 8th inst, at 12, Gains- 
borough-gardens, Hampstead, the wife of Basil 
W. Hardcastle, cf a daughter. 


DEATHS. 
Cumtaw—On the 4th Jan., at Carlyle-road, — 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, aged 68, Mary — 


Hanmer, widow of the late Benjamin Chidlaw 
(of influenza), 

Swamns—On the 8rd Jan., at Brabeouf Manor, 
Guildford, Henry Paget Swaine, aged 49 years. 


Tirrin—On the 7th Jan, at 1, Effingham-crescent, 


Dover, Clara, only child of the late Robert 
Tiffin, formerly of London, 
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NOVEMBER 19, 1899. 


The Treasurer (Mr. Oswald Nettlefold), on be- 
half of the ComMiTTsE of the BritisH and ForEran 
Unitarian Association, acknowledges, with thanks, 
the following CotriectTions received for the year 
ending Dee, 31st :— 


Kidderminster... 
Liverpool :—Ancient Chapel of Toxteth 


TuHirD. List, rss 

Amount advertised Dec. 16... anid OShmnAA OS) 

Aberdare :—Highland-place ... Ssapigaee ie O 

Ashton-under-Lyne me 10 
Belfast : —First Coe Congrege- 

tion.. Sais 

7 All Souls’ 0 0 

Birmingham :—Small Heath 10. 0 

Bristol rae Mii 

Byker)... 3 6 

Denton Si) 

Derby 2 0 

Devonport LO} s7-0) 

Diss i 10° 8 

Frenchay .., (LMS 

Gateshead a eta 

Hastings ... 5 0 

Heaton Moor 12.1 

Horwich ... Wy 

Hyde :—Boston Mills 5a) 

Kendal ; 14 6 

0 

4 

6 

fy 

9 

8 

0 

9 

6 

5 

6 

5 


Portsmouth :—High- street 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Tavistock ... 385 
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London :—Lewisham ... ssa 2 
5 Peckham... ] 
Stepney Green 17 
Loughborough : 12 
Manchester :—Blackley... 1 
9 Moss Side 4 
ee 5 
Middlesborough .. 2 
Middleton.. : Sok san 6 
Nantwich ... ane ona 400 11 
Newcastle-on-Tyne = as 19 8 
Newcastle-under-Lyne ... Be toe 0 0 
Nottage ... 10 0 
Nottingham :—High Pavement 3-8 
Poole ose ; 12°11 
0 
0 
2 


RELIEF OF FAMINE IN WESTERN INDIA. 


AD. EVENING CONCERT will be 
held in ST. MARTIN’S TOWN HALL, 
Charing Cross, on TUESDAY, January 30, 1900, 
at 8.30 P.M., under the distinguished patronage of 
H.R.H. the DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT, the 
Right. Hon. the Lord Reay, G.C.S.I., G.CLE., 
the Right Hon. the Lord Hobhouse, P.C., K.O.S.L, 
C.J.E., the Hon. Sir H. Stafford Northcote, Bart., 
C.B. (Governor-Elect of Bombay), and many other 
ladies and gentlemen connected with India. 
Tickets, 10s, 6d., 5s., and 2s, 6d. To be obtained 
from Miss E. A. Manninca, Hon. Sec. National 
Indian Association, 5, Pembridge-crescent, W. ; and 
GitmouR McCorKELL, Esq., 97, Ladbroke-road, W. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 

CANDIDATES for the SESSION 1900-1901 
are reminded that their Applications, with Testi- 
monials and Answers to Questions, must reach the 
Rey. DEnpy AaaTE, 19, Market-street, Altrincham, 
not later than MONDAY, February 5th. 

Forms of Application and of Questions to be 
answered may be obtained from either of the Hon. 
‘Secretaries— 

DENDY AGATE 
(Address as above), 
EDWARD TALBOT, 
_ 87, Brown-street, Manchester. 
Manchester, January 10th, 1900. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


The LENT TERM begins on January 18th, 


A Single Course of Lectures in any Subject may 
be attended, 


For Erespectn and all Particulars apply to. 
THE PRINCIPAL, 


Sr. NICHOLAS OLD MEETING, 
s IPSWICH. 

This Unitarian Chapel will be 200 years 
old this year. It is proposed to celebrate the 
Bi-centenary by executing the structural and other 
repairs necessary for its preservation, It is also 
proposed, if the requisite funds can be procured, to 
effect certain sorely needed improvements, in 
particular to supply heating apparatus, to make 
the seating in some respects more comfortable, 
and, if possible, to renew the organ. The estimated 
cost of the works thus contemplated is £1,500. 
The Committee, in renewing their appeal for aid, 
have most gratefully to acknowledge the yenerosity 
of those who haye already so promptly responded 
with donations or promises, and they feel encouraged 
to earnestly hope that other friends will respond 
in Jike manner, and so enable the work to be 
carried out. 

The congregation has averaged of late about 50 
in the morning, 100 in the evening. Ipswich is a 
thriving and increasing town, and, judging from 
what has lately been accomplished, there does 
appear reason to hope, that with the assistance 
now sought, the progress which has been apparent 
will continue, and good work be thus done for the 
Unitarian cause in the district. 

Since the appeal was first issued the Committee 
have been favoured with valuable counsel from the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
(based upon the report of their Secretary, Thackeray 
Turner, Esq, whom they deputed to inspect the 
chapel) as to the best method of carrying out the 
work with a special object of preserving the true 
character of an old historic building. 

G. J. NOTCUTT, Chairman. 
R. HAMBLIN, Hon. Treasurer. 

Donations or promises may be sent to F, H. 
Saarn, Hon. Sec., 32, Warwick-road ; Robert 
HamBLin, 19, Gippeswyk-road ; or W. J. Scopzs, 
Queen-street, Ipswich, 


Various amounts acknowledged oe 407 
A Friend, towards the organ ... eee 200 
The B. and F’.U.A. ee Ai mar o0, 
Mr. Stanton William Preston .., 5 
A Friend, in memory of Edith Noteutt 5 
Mr. T. T. Notcutt 3 Se 

A Friend .. 

Mr. Alfred W. Worthington 

Miss A. Robinson 8 Ke 
A Friend, &e. ... Hee ark: Ae 
Mr. W. Cy Bleck... : 5 
Lady Deborah Bowring... 

Mr. E. Bromley ... 

Mr. R. Trowbridga 

Miss Eade ae nn ae Sk 
Mr. Robert Green ss a aR 
Mr. Taylor ao 235 eas oa 
Mr. Haslam aa fee cae 
Miss Robinson ... oe ps ey 
A Friend .., 

Miss E. C.... 

Miss Makin 

Mrs. Grey 

Mrs. Buttrum 

Mrs. Bicker 

Mite 
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74: 
From Members of the Mill Hill Chapel, 
Leeds, per Miss Lily Pearce :— 

Sir James Kitson atte Seb 

Mr. Walter Cliff 

Mrs. F, W. Kitson ice Ne, 

Mrs. Grosvenor Talbot ae REN 

Mr. Henry Lupton fic 

Mrs. Kanes... Be a 

Miss Brown... ee 

Mr. John Ward oC 38 

Mr. Currer Briggs... Fine 

Mrs. Arnold Lupton ... 

Mr. Basil Lupton 

Mr. John Thornton Sse ah 

Mr. Hartley Wicksteed Be or 

Miss Lily Pearce ces es ; 

Mr. Charles Hargrove aa 

Mr. George Jackson ... sis 

Mr. William Wragg Be 

W. W. oe 

Mrs. Luecock . 

Mrs. Ward Lawson 

Mrs. Rhodes 

Miss Kitchin .., 

Mr. James Boyle : gine 

Mr, A. F. Briggs nies wae 

Mr, W. A. Prince 

Mr. Charles Stainer ... 

Miss K, Holroyd 

Miss V, Holroyd 

Mrs, O, Lupton 
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\ instrument. 


Leese. 

Mr. W. Skelton 0: 22.6 
Mr. O’Dwyer ... Ose 26 
Mr, A. J. Terry 0 2 6 
Mr. Ben Kitson On -2E=0 
Miss Finer 3 ON 2220 
Miss Hilda Kition ee OnEBEo 
Smaller sums .., ier Ane One sBae oh 
L417 eZ. 
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RGAN FOR SALE.—A two manual 
Church Organ, by one of the principal 
builders, TO BE SOLD, to make room for a larger 
The Organ has just been partially 
rebuilt and now stands in perfect order, Action 
tracker, pneumatic to pedals. Seventeen stops, 
besides couplers. Price £210.—Ior further par- 
ticulars, apply to C. J. Harris, 33, Great Pulteney- 
street, London, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Bae ee 1 By ines 


SouTHamMpron Buripines, Caancery Lane, Lonpon. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold fer Customers. 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 
ticulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


l oHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DiazctTors, 
Chairman —Sir H. W. Lawrenog, Bart., 21, 


Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marxk H, Jupaz, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoastte, F.S,1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, 8. W,, 
and Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W, 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERIOK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


NGAGEMENT as COMPANION. 


Experienced and good references. — G., 
INQUIRER Office. 


ANTED, a COMPANION-HOUSE- 
KEEPER, for a position of trust, in the 
North of England ; age 25 to 30. Well educated, 
bright, and intelligent ; must be a total abstainer 
and well recommended. Previous experience in a 
similar post not absolutely necessary. State salary. 
—Address, in the first instance, Rev. V. D. Davis, 
6, Gorst-road, Wandsworth Common, London, S.W., 
and mark communication ‘‘ Companion-House- 
keeper,’ : 
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Schools, ete. 


es 
EAUFORT, WooDSTOCK - AVENUE, 


REDLAND, BRISTOL, 


Miss TUCKER, for over 8. years Assistant 
Mistress at Channjng House has, with two of her 
sisters, opened at the above address, a HIGH- 
CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

The TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, Jan. 17th. 

Fees :—For Pupils of 12 years of age and over, 
£12 123., and for those under 12, £10 10s, per term. 

Reference is kindly permitted to Miss Emily 
Sharpe, 32, Highbury-p!ace, London, N., and the 
Rey. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., Durdham Park, 
Redland, Bristol. 

The School is within easy walking distance of 
the Downs, the Zoological Gardens, &c. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner. 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The NEXT TERM. begins WEDNESDAY, 
January 17th, 1900. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


—< 
PrincrpaL—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMIstTRESS—-Miss ELEANOR MOSS,B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life’ combined with 
home comforts, 


Application to Secretary, Miss 8. AWDRY. 


FLNGLISH LANGUAGE & LITERA- 

TURE and KINDRED SUBJECTS.— Miss 
DREWRY’S Courses of Lectures, Readings, and 
Lessons, at Home and e’sewhere, wil BEGIN 
again on MONDAY, Jan. 22. She has time for one 
or two more Classes in Schools and Private Pupils. 
—143, King Henry’s-road, London, N.W. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL ees 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


PrIncIpALS :—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 


Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 


Reference kindly permitted to T. Grosvenor LEE, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; Joun Hzywoon, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


[HE WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 

The SPRING TERM will begin January 23, 1900, 


BOOKLETS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


“DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


By W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 


(leather, gilt). 


“ Night unto Night” can also be had in cloth binding, red edges, price Sixpence, 


Essex Hany, Essex Street, Stranp, W.C, 


NOW READY FOR JANUARY. PRICE 14d. 


Young Days. 


EDITED by J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


loxeva Nab Sp gaal= 
Tit tor Tat ; or, Tommy’s Transmigrations. 
Their Birthday Gift. 
The Stranger’s Song. (lllustrated.) 
Stonewall Jackson’s Enemy. 
Clare Heatherton’s Mistake. 
The New Year. 

Famous Buildings of the World, 
London, (Lilustrated.) 
Heroes of Exploration: their Discoveries and Ad- 

ventures. (:llustrated ) 
Harry’s Hats and Caps. A Skating Song. 
What the New Year said to him. 
The Lesson Bessie taught. 
Puzzles and Games. Editor’s Chat, &. 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
Anaual Subscription by Post, One Copy, 1/6. 

PUBLISHED by the SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA= 

TION, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Manchester Agents: H. Rawson & Co., 16, New Brown 

Street ; Joun Hrywoop, Deansgate. 
Liyerpocl Agents : Tue LiverPoon BooksELLErs’ Co., Lirp., 
70, Lord § reet. 


A SERVICE BOOK for PUBLIC WORSHIP 
in NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 


Prepared by H. BONNER, Hamstead-road Baptist 
Church, Birmingham. New Eprrion, with Music, 
Feap. 8vo, Price 1s, 6d. cloth, or 2s, in leather. 


(Chapter T.) 
Guild Work, 1900. 
I,-The Tower of 


Hart and EnaisH, Publishers, 71, High-street, 
Birmingham. 


RINCEK OF WALES’ THEATRE, 
COVENTRY-STREET, W. 


A MATINEE PERFORMANCE of A M/D- 
SUMMER NIGHTS DREAM will be given at 
the above Theatre (kindly lent by Mr. J. H. Leigh), 
in aid of the Funds of the LONDON UNITARIAN 
BAZAAR, on TUESDAY, January 16th, 1900, 
under the direction of Mr, Herbert Lawford and 
Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


Doors open at 2 o'clock, To commence at 2 30, 


CHARACTERS. 
MHESENIS Se sorse ster coeinest eae Mr. Patrick Munro, 
BP OUB ir igweseetestnceed onary Mr, Gordon Bailey. 
Lipaarider, acuecscamiaraesits Mr. Roy Horniman. 
Deniletrius ite ree Mr. Athol Stewart 
iPhilostratemtirsutacem a ducers Mr. A. Cochrane, 
Hippolyte siemens Soticdeo Miss Braid weod. 
LCP fe canscoetecs ose 1..Miss Kate Emil Behnke, 
Elelena ok aceamene Miss Lilian Braithwaite, 
Quince. Geant Mr. Benson Lawford, 
SNUG Si mestarecoon hake eee eee Mr. F' Parkes, 
Bottom tas. ce eee Mr. Herbert Lawford. 
lutea Mrettta. case cece maces Mr. L. J Cornish. 
SHOU Shi eu conceten ame anacite Mr. A. E. Johnscn. 
Stanvelingine cisco woveent Mr. Walter Odgers, 
OGerond soe eee ieee ee Mr Arthur Vezin. 
Mitanigyerc cee: eademecas Miss Florence Bourne. 
PUCK on coupe anuyc cee scan ten Mrs. J. H. Leigh. 
Hirsh Wainy oiev.csssees Miss Brenda Chamberlin. 
NeEconG Wairyinw.sccssseey macinnee Miss Janet Oram. 
Peas Blossom ...... Master J. Erskine Warner. 
Cobweb .......... Rerodoceng Master Willie Wallas. 
MOtivencssssscksnsscuet ss Master George Warner. 
Mustard Seed............ Master Graham Wallas, 


Courtiers, Fairies, Imps, and Singers. 
The Orchestra of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, 
Conductor, Mr. J. MerepirH Batu. 

Price of Tickets:—Private boxes, £2 2s. to 
£4 4s, ; stalls, 10s, 6d. ; balcony (firat two rows), 
7s. 6d. (other rows), 63.; upper circle (reserved), 
4s, ; pit, 23. 6d. ; gallery, 1s. 

Tickets can be obtained from any member of the 
Entertainments Committee ; at the various Unit- 
arian Churches, or at Essex Hall, where a plan of 
the reserved seats can be seen, or from Mr. HERBERT 
LawrorD, 28, Nightingale-lane, Balham, S.W. 

The Private Boxes can only be obtained from 
Mr, Lawford, 


New Publications. 


LIFE BEYOND DEATH. A New Volume by 
Minor J. Savage, D.D,, of New York. 336 py. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

THE EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 
to the THESSALONIANS, CORINTHIANS, 
GALATIANS, ROMANS & PHILIPPIANS. 
By James Drummonp, M.A, LL.D., Litt.D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 
391 pp. 7s. 6, 

OF MAKING ONE’S SELF BEAUTIFUL. By 
W.C. Ganyetr. 131 pp. Cloth, 23. net. 


‘THE ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK FOR 1900. 


Cloth, 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 24. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1900. 
edges, 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 1d. 


The NEW WORLD. 


Vol. VIII. No. 32. DECEMBER, 1899. 
Price 3s, net ; by post, 3s. 3d. 


Contents:—The Dreyfus Affair, by Albert 
Réville ; Nemesis, or the Divine Eavy, by Paul E. 
More; The Legendary Story of Christ’s Childho.d, 
by Murray A. Potter; The Distinctive Mark of 
Christianity, by C. C. Everett ; Abraham the sleir 
of Yahweh, by Benjamia W. Bacon ; Inductive 
Homiletics, by Charles H. Leonard; Horace 
Bushnell and his Work for Theology, by Charles 
F. Dole; Is Nature Christian? by Trederic 
Palmer ; The Educational Sceptics cf the Common- 
wealth, by Foster Watson; Ashera in the Old 
Testament, by Karl Budde ; Book Reviews, &c, 


Tuck, gilt 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


January Number.—“In Timez oF War: A PLEA 
¥OR CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION.” 


Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or CHas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitzp sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Sucial Questions, Education 
&c, from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page, 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Jolnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage pid.— 
Gro. McLz£op & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


Printed by Woopratu & K1np_ER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Joun Herywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, B.v. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywood Deansgate.— 
faturday, January 13, 1900. . 


In IRemoriam 


JAMES MARTINEAU 


1805—1900 


SPECIAL NUMBER OF “THE INQUIRER” 


January 20th, 1900 


PRICE THREEPENCE 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


April 21st, 1805—January I1th, 1900. 


But vigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith, and trimmed its fire : 
Showed me the high white star of truth— 
There bade me gaze, and there aspire. 


ee ee er eee ee eee er oN nes bos 


Memorr or Dr. MARTINEAU. 
REMINISCENCES OF FoRMER STUDENTS IN MANCHESTER COLLEGE: - 


W. H. Herford, J. Drummond, C. B. Upton, R. A. 
Armstrong, J. E. Carpenter, H. 8S. Sully, H. Gow. 


Wirn no words of faithless mourning, but touched by 
the calmness of that ultimate peace, which now rests upon 
him, we record the passing from us of our revered and 
beloved Teacher, Dr. James Martineau. With reverent 
thankfulness we must think of his completed life, rich far 
beyond the measure of accustomed years, and yet more in 
eifts of the spirit, in prophetic power, in eminent services 


| Dr. Martingau’s Ministry IN Hope street CuurcH, by Frances 


E. Cooke. 
Dr. Martingavu’s Sermons, by Frances Power Cubbe. 
BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 
Dr. MartTINEAU'S PUBLICsTIONS. 


infirmities of extreme old age inevitably crept upon him ; 
and in his home, sustained by his daughters’ tender care, 
his grasp was gently loosened from all mortal things. 


_ The wonderful smile of greeting to his friends never failed, 


rendered to his own religious community and to the world, © 


in laborious work wonderfully sustained and brought to a | 


eautiful completion. 

When he was eighty years of age, Dr. Martineau began 
to publish his great philosophical works, the substance of 
which had been the constant occupation of his thoughts 
for more than fifty years; and the marvel was that 
up. to the very last he had been perfecting the work, 
keeping abreast of the latest thought on his subjects, 
not as one whose task was long since finished and had 
merely to be given to the world, but as a teacher with all 
the splendour of his gifts undimned, as a master mind, 
speaking not to the past, but to the present, words of 
living power. Close upon the ‘‘ Types of Ethical Theory ” 
and the “Study of Religion” followed the ‘Seat of 
Authority in Religion,’ which gathered up the fruits of 
his life-long study of the New Testament and the types of 
religious life in the Christian Church, and presented his 
ideal of Christian discipleship, a masterly work published 
fifty-four years after the appearance of his ‘“‘ Rationale of 
Religious Enquiry.” At the same time he brought out four 
volumes of collected ‘‘ Essays, Reviews, and Addresses,”’ 
ranging from one of his earliest essays, on Dr. Priestley, 
which first appeared in the Monthly Repository in 1833, to 
his essays on ‘‘ A Way Out of the Trinitarian Controversy,” 
which appeared in the Christian Reformer in 1886, and on 
“The National Church asa Federal Union,” which was 
separately published, the last of several efforts made in 
furtherance of his lofty ideal of religious fellowship. 

The volume of ‘‘ Home Prayers” published in 1891, 
Dr. Martineau spoke of in the Preface as the last which he 
should offer to his contemporaries, and indeed it has been 
seldom given to any writer so to complete his life work ; 
yet still he responded with unfailing generosity to calls 


nor the affectionate grasp of his hand. Only two days 
before jhe passed away, among his last words of full 
conscious recognition, was an expression of the happy 
sense he had, from the portraits in his room of Mr. Thom, 
John James Tayler, Dean Stanley, and others, of 
being surrounded by his friends. So there came to him 


_ the last quiet sleep and the benediction of Divine Peace. 


In such a memorial notice as this we can only attempt 
briefly and simply to tell the story of a remarkable life, 
which has covered nearly the whole of a century, and has 
been fruitful of good far beyond what it is possible for us 


| to estimate. 


James Martineau was born at Norwich, April 21, 1805, 
younger by nearly three years than his sister Harriet, while 
the youngest of their family of eight was Ellen, the late 
Mrs. Alfred Higginson. ‘Their father, Thomas Martineau, was 
a camlet manufacturer and wine merchant, a younger brother 
of Philip Meadows Martineau, the eminent surgeon, of a line 


_ of surgeons going back to Gaston, the Huguenot refugee, who 


had settled in Norwich after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685 ; their mother was Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Robert Rankin, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, a woman of 
remarkable gifts and great decision of character. 

In the account of Dr. Martineau, written by the late Rev. 
Charles Wicksteed, in 1877, for Cassell’s “ National Portrait 


| Gallery,” theZmother is thus described :—-“Of great energy 


and quickness of resource, and married to a man of more tender- 
ness and moral refinement than force of self-assertion, she natu- 
rally took (thoughalways supported by the authority andadmira- 
tion of her husband) the chief part in the government of the 
household ;, training her children in wholesome habits and 


| clever arts, and stimulating them by her sparkling conversa- 


tion.” And in the Daily News of Tec. 30, 18384, Dr. Martineau 
himself wrote in reference to Mrs. Fenwick Miller’s ‘“ Life of 


_ Harriet Martineau,” which contained a disparaging representa- 
_ tion of their mother: “It is true that her understanding was 


upon his sympathy. When he was ninety years of age | C 
_ glowing through them into her expressive features and fervent 


he wrote a memorial preface of more than twenty pages 
for the posthumous volume of sermons, ‘A Spiritual 
Faith,” by his friend the late Rev. John Hamilton Thom ; 


in 1897 four of his sermons were published as one of | 


- Messrs. James Clarke and Co.’s “‘ Small Books on Great 
Subjects”? under the title!,‘‘ Faith the Beginning, Self- 
surrender the Fulfilment, of the Spiritual Life,’ and to 
the New Year’s number of Tne IneurreR in 1898 he con- 
tributed a sermon on ‘‘ The Constancy of Nature and the 
Faithfulness of God.”’ 

So the inward light continued to burn, even while the 


clear, and her will, with a duty once in sight, not to be diverted : 
but behind these, and giving them their direction, was an 
inexhaustible force of affection ;Sand not behind them only, but 


words. A slight and delicate portrait of her is before me, 
from the pencil of a young artist friend who had an eye to read 
her truly ; and no one can fail to see that its calm dignity is 
but the momentary composure jof a countenance moulded by 
emotion, and often tremulous with pity and with love. Of 
this matron who rarely wept, my sister Ellen remarked to me, 
‘Neverdid Iknowanyone more prone to tears at the touch of sym- 


_ pathy orerief,’ supporting the remark by a characteristic instance 


which I must not stay,to recite. This quickness of feeling ex- 


_ tended, no doubt, to her temper, so far as to render her displeasure 


at wrong emphatic, and to warn us also, if we did not wish to 


be laughed at, to do nothing awkward or stupid under her eye. 
But it secured no less the praise of well-doing, and a bright 
response to whatever was generous and noble.” Whatever 
there was unhappy in his own childhood, D-. Martineau added, 
was due, so far as he remembered it, to himself, “or to the 
well-meant teasings of older brothers, or to the tyranny of a 
large public school,” 

The Norwich of those days was rich in stimulating influ- 
ences. Bishop Bathurst had given a tone of liberalism, unusual 
in a cathedral city, and among the friends of the Martineaus 
were Dr. Samuel Parr, Dr. Alderson, Mrs. Opie, William 
Taylor (author of the “Historic Survey of German 
Poetry”), and Sir James Edward Smith, the botanists, first 
president of the Linnean Society. These latter, with the 
Martineaus, were members of the congregation of the 
Octagon Chapel, which had taken the place of an_ earlier 
meeting house, and was opened in 1756, during the ministry 
of Dr. John Taylor. When James Martineau was born the 
Rey, Pendlebury Houghton was minister, but during his boy- 
hood and early manhood, it was to the voice of the Rev. 
Thomas Madge that he listened at the Octagon. When the 
centenary of the old chapel was celebrated on Sunday, 
May 11, 1856, Madge and Martineau were the two preachers 
for the day. 

As a boy of ten, James was sent to the Norwich Grammavr- 
school, in the Cathedral Close, under Edward Valpy as 
head-master, a younger brother of Dr. Richard Valpy, 
author of the Greek and Latin grammars. There the shy 
and sensitive lad suffered a good deal from rough treat- 
ment, but laid the foundations of a sound classical training. 
Among his school-fellows were James Brooke, afterwards Rajah 
of Sarawak, George Borrow (author of “The Bible in Spain,”) 
and John Dalrymple. Great was the change when, at 
fourteen, he went for two years to Dr. Lant Carpenter’s school 
at Bristol. There, it would seem, ke received the first strong 
religious impressions of his life, under the influence of a teacher 
of very earnest and fervent piety and great strenuousness of 
character, and he always spoke with veneration and gratitude 
of Dr. Carpenter. How strong was his feeling may be seen in 
the reminiscences which Dr. Martineausubsequently contributed 
to the biography of that venerable man and of his daughter, 
Mary Carpenter. “So forcibly,” he wrote, “did that period 
act upon me—so visibly did it determine the subsequent direc- 
tion of my mind and lot, that it always stands before me as the 
commencement of my present life, making me feel like a man 
without a childhood.” 

In 1821, being destined for the career of a civil engineer, 
Martineau entered the machine works of a Mr. Fox at Derby, 
finding a home in the family of the Rev. Edward Higginson, 
minister of the Friar-gate Chapel. With a great liking for 
mathematics and natural science, he was disappointed to find 
how narrow the range of his occupations, which were purely 
mechanical, and how little of true education on the intellectual 
side of his profession he was likely to receive during the five 
years for which he was bound. At Bristol his deeper nature 
had been already stirred, and in the year following his settle- 
ment at Derby occurred what he many years afterwards spoke 
of as his “conversion.” 

His cousin Catharine Rankin, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, had 
recently married the Rev. Henry Turner, assistant minister at 
the High Pavement Chapel, in the neighbouring town of 
Nottingham ; but the promise of their happy married life and 
of his ministry was cut off by his early death, and it was then, 
in 1822, that Martineau, seeing as he stood by the grave tokens 
of such profound sorrow and reverent affection and the evident 
marks of spiritual influence exerted by the young minister who 
was dead, was swept away by a new and resistless impulse and 
determined to consecrate himself to the Christian ministry.* 


College and Early Ministry. 


Thus, in his eighteenth year, James Martineau was entered 
as a divinity student at Manchester College, then at York, 
under the care of the Revs. Charles Wellbeloved and John 
Kenrick, and entered upon that close association with the 
College, which was to be continued throughout his life, with 
little interruption of actual participation in its work, and none 
in his whole-hearted loyalty to its great principle of Free 
Teaching and Free Learning in Theology. Among his fellow- 
students were John Relly Beard, Edward Tagart, Franklin 
Howorth, Robert Brooke Aspland (who was in his own year), 
William Gaskell, and Samuel Bache. On leaving College in 
1827, he spent a year as assistant to Dr. Lant Carpenter in his 


* Of Mrs. Henry Turner a memorial notice, written by Dr. Martineau, 
will be found in Tue Inquirer of May 14, 1894. 


to 


| 


school at Bristol, but in the autumn of 1828 removed to Dublin, 
to enter on his first ministerial charge. 

In that city there were two important Presbyterian congre- 
gations, which with other non-subscribing societies in Ireland 
had become Unitarian in their theology. At Strand-street the 
Rev. William Hamilton Drummond, father of the present 
Principal of Manchester College, was one of the ministers ; 
at HEustace-street the Revs. Philip Taylor, a cousin of the 
Martineaus, and Joseph Hutton, grandfather of the late R. H. 
Hutton, were in charge, and it was as assistant and successor 
to his aged relative that James Martineau went to Dublin. 
He was ordained on Sunday, Oct. 26, 1828, after the Pres- 
byterian manner, with the laying on of hands, and the ordination 
service was published. In his address the young minister 
declared what he conceived to be the duties of his office as “ the 
servant of Revelation, appointed to expound its doctrines, to 
enforce its precepts, and to proclaim its sanctions.” ‘“ As all 
religion begins,” he said, “so also does it end, with exhibiting 
the relation which man bears to his Creator.”’ 

“As I believe Him to be the only scriptural object of worship, 
so do I conceive the affections implied in that worship to be the 
greatest glory of the human soul, and to be absolutely essential 
to the acceptable discharge of duty here, and to participation 
in the felicities of heaven hereafter. I am conscious of nothing 
but sincerity in saying, that to inspire in others and in myself 
a devotion ever fervent and humble, which shall have a bearing 
on every duty, purify every thought, and tranquilise every 
grief, I desire to make the main object not only of my ministry, 
but of my life.” 

Having then spoken of the special revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ, “the Mediator between God and man,” who is to 
come hereafter to judge the world in righteousness, and who is 
to be obeyed as the authoritative teacher of everlasting truth, 
he proceeded to describe the responsibility laid upon a minister, 
to gain and to impart knowledge, and to apply it to the critical 
study of the Bible. 

“T think it obligatory upon him not to hide the light that 
is in him, but to impart to his people, and more especially to 
the young, the knowledge which he may acquire, and the con- 
clusions to which his investigations conduct him; that they 
may read the volume of Holy Writ with increased interest and 
intelligence, and that their minds may be opened to enlarged 
views of Christian truth. In these inquiries and instructions 
he requires, and can receive, no aid from the authority of any 
man or any Church. His most valuable guides are his own 
mind and his own conscience; and his most valuable privilege 
in the use of these is his unquestionable right of private 


jndgment. Whether he study or whether he teach, let him 
stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
him free.”’ 


To that ideal of service, so earnestly declared, Martineau was 
true to the end, ever a teacher, ever a learner, with strenuous 
faithfulness, and kindling in others the ardour of his passion 
for truth. His duties as minister were not at first severe, and, 
on his marriage in the December following his ordination, to 
Helen, the eldest child of the Rev. Edward Higginson, of 
Derby, he took a few pupils into his house, some of whom were 
already entered at Trinity College, and at once threw himself 
energetically into the work of teaching. 

In March, 1830, he took part in the formation at Dublin of 
the Irish Unitarian Christian Society, acting as secretary and 
moving a resolution affirming the vital importance of free 
inquiry, out of which their Unitarianism had grown. In 
July he preached at Cork before the Southern Presby- 
terian Association of Ireland the sermon on “ Peace in 


Division; or, the Duties of Christians in an Age of 
Controversy,” which was, so far as we. are aware, 
except for the ordination address, his first publication. In the 


following year he edited a hymn-book for his congregation, 
“A Collection of Hymns for Christian Worship,” which 
already foreshadowed the excellence of his later books. The 
preface pleaded for liberty of wider selection than had been 
customary, in order to secure real devotional and poetical 
excellence, and acknowledged the services of Bishop Heber 
in liberalising the character of the poetry designed for use 
in the churches. ~ Martineau’s Irish career was, however, 
destined to be of only short duration. The cause of its ter- 
mination is thus described in the memoir from which we haye 
already quoted : 

“In Dublin he found himself in the midst of a highly- 
charged and sensitive atmosphere, both theological and politi- 
cal. In addition to several trials to his larger and freer spirit, 
on the death of his senior colleague, the Rev. Philip Taylor, the 
regium donum—an annual allowance to the Presbyterian 
ministers from the Crown, which had been made uninter- 


ruptedly from the year 1690—necessarily fell to him. 
Whether the theoretical objections to any organic connection 
between Church and State would alone have decided him in 
reference to this matter, we doubt; but four years’ residence in 
Ireland had brought before him so strongly the gross injustice 
involved in the relative position of the Catholic Church and 
the two chief Protestant bodies, that the very idea of being 
personally participant in it affected him with shame; and 
though quite willing himself to sacrifice the additional means 
(about £100), if it would have solved the difficulty, he could 
hardly expect his congregation to deprive themselves and 
their future ministers of it; and this they very decidedly 
on rather abruptly made him aware they were not disposed 
to do.” 

Thus in 1832 his ministry at Eustace-street came to an end, 
and his pupils were given up. No other settlement among the 
Ivish Presbyterians was possible to him, but happily a way 
speedily opened in his own country. He was not unknown in 
Lancashire, for at a meeting of the British and Foreign Unit- 
anan Association held in Manchester in June, 1830, he had 
been present, and spoke for the newly-formed Trish Society, of 
which he was secretary, and the authorities of Manchester 
College were, of course, fully aware of his brilliant gifts. 

Mimstry in Inverpool. 

How the call to Liverpool came to Mr. Martineau we will 
tell in the words of the Rey. Charles Wicksteed, who in 1832 
was minister of the Ancient Chapel of Toxteth :— 

“The English Presbyterians—now long distinguished by the 
more familiar name of Unitarians—the spirit of whose leading 
laity was always on the side of worthy and conscientious 
struggles for freedom of thought, immediately set their eye 
upon him. The Rev. John Grundy, minister of Paradise-street 
Chapel, in Liverpool, requiring a colleague, the wealthy 
merchants constituting the chief part of his congregation 
united with him in the desire to secure the services of the 
young and brilliant minister, and thus offer him at once the 
tribute of their honour and confidence, and an open field of 
thought and speech. Well does the writer remember (1877), 
though it is forty-five years ago, how the circular staircase of 
the somewhat conspicuous pulpit was quietly ascended by a 
tall young man, thin, but of vigorous and muscular frame, with 
dark hair, pale, but not delicate complexion, a countenance full 
in repose of thought, and in animation of intelligence and 
enthusiasm, features belonging to no regular type or order 
of beauty, and yet leaving the impression of a very high kind 
of beauty, and a voice so sweet, and clear, and strong, without 
being in the least degree loud, that it conveyed all the inspira- 
tion of music without any of its art or intention. When this 
young man, with the background of his honour and courage, 
rose to speak of the inspiration that was not in the letter but 
in the soul, and (for that time of day) boldly distinguished 
between the inspiration of Old Testament books and Old 
Testament heroes, he completed the conquest of his hearers.” 

For twenty-five years Martineau exercised in Liverpool a 
ministry of growing power. Three years after his settlement 
the Rev. John Grundy resigned, and he was left in sole charge 
of the Paradise-street congregation, while he had as close 
friend and brother John Hamilton Thom, minister of Renshaw- 
street Chapel, and in Manchester, at Mosley-street and after- 
wards at Upper Brook-street, a kindred spirit and elder brother, 
John James Tayler. The conjunction of these three men in 
close spiritual sympathy and common work, with whom was 
associated Charles Wicksteed, who in 1835 removed from 
Liverpool to Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, marked a new era in the 
religious life of the churches they so faithfully served. 

Martineau was born in the year following Dr. Priestley’s 
death, and his early nurture was in a religious atmosphere 
largely dominated by the philosophy and theology of that dis- 
tinguished man. But then came the fresh influence of 
Channing from across the Atlantic, bringing to many in this 
country as in his own a new spiritual birth. He,as Mr. Thom 
once said, ‘first touched the spring of living water, and made 
me independent even of himself”; and so also Martineau 
spoke of “Channing, inspirer of my youth.” He led those 
young men fully to realise what was meant by freedom of the 
spirit, and religion of the inward life, in which reason and 
conscience have ultimate authority as witnesses to the Divine, 
and the human soul is called to direct personal communion 
with God. The foundations of Christian truth, they felt, must 
not be sought in external testimony, and must not be left to 
any proof from miracles, they were in the soul itself, in the 
“self-evidencing power of spiritual truth,’ in the inward 
witness to the reality of that filial relation between the soul 
and God, so perfectly revealed in Jesus Christ. 


| tion contributed £500 in the collection. 


It is true that in his first book, the “ Rationale of Religious 
Enquiry,” published in 1836, Martineau affirmed that no one 
could rightly be called a Christian who did not accept as 
historical the miraculous narratives of the Gospels, but he was 
already quite clear that miracle as such could not prove 
spiritual truth, and that all the contents of the Gospel teaching 
must be brought to the test of inward verification. Thus he 
was regarded by the older Unitarians, who held to a more 
external system of Christian evidences, as a dangerous heretic, 
and the history of those twenty-five years is under one aspect 
the history of the growing influence of the spiritual teaching 
of Tayler, Martineau, and Thom, in the face of serious 
distrust and frequent opposition, until the transcendent 
power and the winning graces ot these men finally prevailed. 
The battle was fought in the churches and in Manchester 
College, and looking back long afterwards on those trying 
times, Mr. Thom declared: ‘There are now no two parties 
amongst us. ‘There are no two sections, looking jealously, 
suspiciously, and distrustfully at one another—and I think 
Manchester New College has reason to be proud that mainly 
owing to the influence of its two latest Principals, of John 
James Tayler, and his congenial successor, Dr. Martineau, our 
Church, in all essential matters, is now a Church of the Spirit.” 
Of the College we shall have presently to speak, in which, in 
1840, Tayler and Martineau became associated as teachers; but 
it was no less in their ministry and in their writings that that 
potent influence was exerted. 

Liverpool, when Martineau began to preach there was a strong- 
hold of the extreme Evangelical party in the Church, an 1 how 
quickly and profoundly his power and Mr. Thom’s male itself 
felt was shown by the onslaught in 1839 of thirteen clergymen 
of the Church upon the Unitarians and their teaching. There 
were only three Unitarians ministers to stand the brunt of 
this attack, but they were more than equal to the task. Mar- 
tineau gave five of the lectures, which we have noted in the 
list of his publications. That on ‘“‘ Christianity without Priest 
and without Ritual,” and Mr. Thom’s on “ Christianity not the 
property of Critics and Scholars, but the gift of God to all men,” 
and on “The Comforter, even the Spirit of Truth, who dwelleth 
in us, and teacheth all things,” were specially significant of the 
new movement of religious life, of which they were the leaders. 
Dr. Channing, in the year following the controversy, wrote to 
Harriet Martineau: “ You speak of your brother James. Since 
writing to you I have read all his lectures, and they seem to 
me among the noblest efforts of our times. They have 
quickened and instructed me. Indeed, his lectures and Mr. 
Thom’s give me new hope for the cause of truth in Hngland. 
Not that I expect any great immediate effect; but noble 
spiritual action mm a few is an augury of good which cannot 
fail.” 

That ‘noble spiritual action ” found for itself a wider scope, 
when in 1843 Martineau published the first volume of his 
“ Endeavours after the Christian Life,” and again in 1847 a 
second series. These sermons of practical religion carried his 
influence far beyond the circle of his own community, and 
brought to him, as he acknowledges, in the Preface to the 
second series, “ delightful and unsought-for intercourse with 
persons, whom it is an honour to know, of various religious 
denominations.” How much we owe to these sermons is 
vividly recalled by the mere repetition of some of their titles : 
“The Besetting God,” ‘The Contentment of Sorrow,” ‘The 
Streneth of the Lonely,” “Christ and the Little Child,” 
“The Christianity of Old Age,” ‘Nothing Human Ever Dies,” 
“Great Hopes for Great Souls,” ““The Unclouded Heart,” 
“The Free-man of Christ,” ‘Looking Up and Lifting Up,” 
“The Christian Time View,” “The Family in Heaven and 
Harth.” Such were the sermons preached to the congregation 
in Paradise-street, and as an instance of practical dealing with 
a question of the day may be cited the sermon on “ Ireland 
and her Famine,” preached in 1847, after which the congrega- 
(The sermon is 
reprinted in the fourth volume of collected Essays, &c., 1891.) 

Throughout those years Martineau’s influence was making 
itself felt not only as a preacher, but as a powerful writer in 
the Reviews. In 1839 Mr. Thom undertook to edit a new 
series of the Christian Teacher, which in 1845 was enlarged 


into the Prospective Review, a quarterly which was edited by 
the four friends—Tayler, Martineau, Thom and Wicksteed. 


“Mr. Thom,” wrote Dr. Martineau in 1895, looking back 
upon those days, “having his hands most free, was executive 
editor; but the contents of the successive numbers were 
blocked out at cabinet councils held at one of our Liverpool or 


- Manchester houses. We dined and spent the evening together, 
_ often remaining till next day. And in the wide landscape of 


the past that lies before me in this evening of my life there are 


few spots picked out by brighter glow than those hours of 
loving and animated coaverse. We were different enough in 
m) les and material of thought to stimulate each other, yet so 
congenial as to be drawa nearer by the polarity. To see Mr. 
Tavler’s richly stored, reve-eut, and delicate mind set free as a 
child at play was in its If an object-lesson in wisdom and 
beauty. Mr. Thom’s habitual inner life among high ideals, 
and consequent quick detection of imposture and inanity 
in the actual, could find its grave expression, from the 
pulpit or the platform, in severe rebuke; but’ when only 
friends were present and offenders away, in a vein of 
picturesque humour, so refreshing that, even if the victim 
were there, he would feel like a patient under treatment 
who, with bitter ex;2ctations, found himself let off with a 
pleasant effervescent draught. The other two partners had the 
delightful privilege of enjoying the feast of soul, bringing to 
it only a homely contribution of common sense and some 
knowledge of affairs.” 

What the “homely contribution ”’ of one of those other two 
must have been, the extreme modesty of the above allusion 
cannot prevent one from imagining. i é 

The Prospective and the National which followed it, from 1855 
to 1864, edited by Martineau and Richard Hutton, were 
enriched by contributions not only from the editors, but from 
such men as Walter Bagehot, William Caldwell Roscoe, and 
William Rathbone Greg, and became one of the most potent 
educational forces of the day, making for liberal religion, and 
a noble literary culture. Many of the most striking of 
Martineau’s essays, philosophical and theological, historical and 
ecclesiastical, appeared first in these reviews—such essays as 
that on “ Personal Influences on Present Theology: J. H. 
Newman, 8. T. Coleridge, I. Carlyle,’ on “Thomas Arnold: 
Life and Correspondence,” “ Lessing: Theology and Times,” 
‘“Schleiermacher: Life and Times,” the reviews of Whewell, 
Hamilton, Mill, and Bain; the essay on “Early History of 
Messianic Ideas,” on “Church and State,” and on “ Europe 
since the Reformation.” These are now gathered up into the 
four volumes of “ Essays, Reviews, and Addresses,” together 
with others contributed to the Westminster and other Reviews. 

It was in the Prospective Review of 1851 that the article on 
“Mesmeric Atheism” appeared, in which Martineau dealt 
very severely with Atkinson, the jomt author with his sister 
Harriet of the “Letters on Man’s Nature.” Of the painful 
alienation of sister from brother which followed Dr. 
Martineau wrote in 1884 :— 

“I was not conscious, I am not conscious of having deserved 
it; nor could I ever see why the old relation of affectionate 
appreciation should be less maintainable than between the two 
brothers Newman, after one of them had submitted to the 
Pope, while the other had become the apostle of Theism. 
Great changes of thought, like these, must of course seriously 
narrow the immediate ground of possible sympathy; but, 
besides the common sincerity and loyalty to conscience, there 
remains the fellowship of tender memories, of joint enthusiasms, 
of identical friendships and of not a few admirations and duties 
unzontroverted still. Hence, I never reciprocated the aliena- 
tion from which I suffered, and should have escaped a real 
sorrow, had the efforts to remove it been successful. It has 
simply counted for me as an instance more of my sister’s 
lability to oscillate between extremes of devotedness and 
antipathy and has in no way disenchanted the old affection, or 
impaired my estimate of her high aims, her large powers, and 
her noble and patient virtues.” 


Professor in Manchester New College. 


To the record of Martineau’s work as a preacher and a 
writer has to be added that of his teaching. In Liverpool his 
children grew up (two of whom were born in Dublin), and he 
and his wife were their first and principal teachers. He also 
held classes and gave courses of lectures for the young people 
of his congregation, but the great work of his life as a teacher 
began in 1840, when he was appointed Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in Manchester New 
College, which in that year was removed from York, where he 
himself had studied, and was re-established in Manchester. 

During the first years of his professorship Martineau found 
that his whole mental attitude was undergoing a process of 
change. In the Preface to “Types: of Ethical Theory,” he 
descriked it as follows :—‘‘ When I first woke up, before and 
during my College life, to the interest of moral and metaphysical 
speculations, I carried into them, from previous training for the 
profession of civil engineer, a store of exclusively scientific con- 
ceptions, rendered familiar in the elementary study of mathe- 
matics, mechanics, and chemistry. Small as it was, it was my 
all, and necessarily dictated the only rules of judgment which I 


could apply. I had nothing to take with me into logical and 
ethical problems but the maxims and postulates of physical 
knowledge ; and, as the instructions of the philosophical class- 
room, excellent of their kind, moved strictly within the same 
limits, I was inevitably shut up in the habit of interpreting the 
human phenomena by the analogy of external nature. Steeped 
in the empirical and necessarian mode of thought, I served out 
successive terms of willing captivity to Locke and Hartley, to 
Collins, Edwards, and Priestley, to Bentham, and James Mill ; 
and though at times I was driven to disaffection by the dogma- 
tism and acrid humours of the last two of these philosophers, 
my allegiance was restored and lengthened by literary and per- 
sonal relations with the younger Mill. 

It was, he said, “the irresistible pleading of the moral con- 
sciousness ” which first drove him to rebel against the limits of 
the merely scientific conception, and to insist on finding a real 
meaning in such words as ‘responsibility,’ ‘guilt,’ ‘ merit,’ 
‘duty’; he was forced to concede to the self-conscious mind 
itself, both as knowing and as willing, an autonomous function 
distinct from each and all the phenomena known and changes 
willed—a self-identity, as unlike as possible to any growing 
aggregate of miscellaneous and dissimilar experiences. He 
continued for a time to use the old text-books, “ though, doubt- 
less, with more frequent comments of dissent,” and then came 
a break in his teaching, and an opportunity for further study, 
bringing with it what he describes as “a new intellectual 
birth.” 

Fifteen Months in Germany. 


We must not pass from the sixteen years of Martineau’s 
ministry in Pacadise-street Chapel without at least a mention 
of the Liverpool Domestic Mission Society, founded in 1836, 
and of which the Rev. John Johns was the first minister to the 
poor, and in 1847 the first martyr. Dr. Tuckerman had given 
the first impulse to this work, by what he had done in Boston, 
and by the contagion of his enthusiasm, when he came on a 
visit to this country, and no cause was nearer the hearts of the 
two young ministers who were so largely instrumental in the 
formation of the Liverpool Society. To the end Dr. Martineau 
was an ardent advocate of the duty of such ministry in the 
homes of the neglected poor. 

To the Paradise-street ministry belongs also the second of 
Martineau’s hymn-books, published in 1840, “Hymns for the 
Christian Church and Home,” which though at first received 
with disfavour in some quarters, steadily made its way, and 
became the book far the most widely used by Unitarian 
congregations in this country, until the process of time brought 
new treasures and certain changes of religious feeiing, which 
made a new collection desirable, a need which was met by the 
issue in 1873 of Martineau’s “ Hymns of Praise and Prayer.” 

The Paradise-street congregation having determined to build 
a new church, Mr. Martineau preached a farewell sermon in the 
old chapel, July 16, 1848, and having leave of absence from 
College also, went abroad with his family for fifteen months. 
The farewell sermon “ Pause and Retrospect,” together with an 
address at the laying of the foundation-stone of the new Hope- 
street Church are to be found in the last volume of the 
collected Essays, &c. The following passage well indicates the 
spirit in which those years of ministry, which produced the 
‘‘Endeavours after the Christian Life,” were closed :— 

“Nothing has been nearer to my heart than to substitute among 
you the Religion of Consciousness for the Religion of Custom. It 
is quite true, and it is a truth too plain to miss, that it is the 
business of religion to preside over our inner world—to rule the 
thoughts, to quiet the passions, to elevate the will. It is also 
true, and it is a truth far less understood, that the condition of 
that inner world itself determines our religion—that, precisely 
in proportion as the affections are pure and deep, the conscience 
clear and strong, and the imagination familiar with great and 
beautiful examples, are heavenly realities discerned, and the 
windows of Reason thrown open to the empyrean light. In the 
mind barren with selfishness, the very root is withered from 
which the blossom and the shade of holy hope must spring. To 
one who dishonours himself by sloth and excess, God becomes 
invisible and incredible. From him who quickens his business, 
or hurries in his talk, in order to push aside the whispers of a 
smaller but a truer voice, the awful form of Duty sorrowfully 
retires, and lets him believe that life is given to play his own 
game, and not to serve another’s will. From such men, the 
very power of perception itself is absent: they look through no 
transparent medium, but through a glass clouded with earthly 
steams: so that, demonstrate as you will the realities beyond, 
they cannot see. Moral and emotional disorder as effectually 
excludes religious truth, as intellectual mania vitiates ordinary 
judgment; and the best schooling will teach nothing till the 


wounded nature is healed, and the fever of the soul abates. 
Both the theoretical doubts, and the practical deadness of 
religion will remain, I believe, untouched till they are dealt 
with by this rule. They are but symptoms, which it is useless 
directly to attack, and which can vanish only with an altered 
mind. Till the soul attains some loftiness, by the free 
and faithful activity of its best powers, faith is not really 
possible to it: and when it has assumed this temper, 
misgivings will trouble it no more. Men rise into holy 
truth as into a vision denied to the low level and sluggish 
atmosphere of a flat spirit: you must lift their feet upon the 
mountains, and make them feel the wing of the upland air, 
and pierce the cloud-belt that floats between earth and sky : 
and then, amid the wilderness of glories, they will discern the 
palace of the Infinite, and feel the silence of the Eternal. 


I have also wished to elicit the moral beauty, the inherent 
sublimity, and the natural authority, of Christianity. Without 
the full feeling of these characteristics, I have feared that an 
appeal to the external attestation of preternatural events would 
produce a feeble, or even an unhappy, impression ; while on the 
other hand, the largest amount of historical belief, when gained, 
can do no more than awaken this feeling, and bring us in 
discipleship to the feet of Christ. 


If we discern the perfectness of his spirit, if we recognise it 
as divine, is anything wanting to the sense of its authority? 
And if we do not discern this, could any coercion of outward 
demonstration create the feeling? Nothing surely can have 
authority with us, save that which touches the seat of all 
authority—the conscience. Hence, to harmonise the teaching 
of Christ with the moral intuitions of the mind, to show how 
they raise us to a consciousness of duty and capacity unfelt 
before, to clear away the confused rivalry of other images, and 
make it apparent that, in all human history, he stands at the 
unapproached summit, the mingling point of the ideal and the 
real; this has been the purpose I have followed with the 
fullest heart.” 

The Martineaus went first to Dresden, and then settled down 
for the winter at Berlin; there Martineau devoted himself to 
the study of Plato and Hegel, and under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Trendelenburg passed through “a kind of second educa- 
tion.” What he received was essentially “the gift of fresh 
conceptions, the unsealing of hidden openings of self-conscious- 
ness, with unmeasured corridors and sacred halls behind; and, 
once gained, it was more or less available throughout the history 
of philosophy and lifted the darkness from the pages of Kant 
and even Hegel. It was impossible to resist or distrust this 
gradual widening of apprehension: it was as much a fact as 
the sight of Alps I had never visited before. I thus came into 
the same plight, in respect of the cognitive and esthetic side of 
life, that had already befallen me in regard to the moral.” 


Conclusion of Liverpool Ministry. 

In the autumn of 1849 Martineau returned to his congrega- 
tion for the opening of the new church, and on the following 
Sunday morning, Oct. 21, preached the sermon on “ The Watch- 
night Lamps,” in which he declared that their religious life 
must be devoted to Endeavour, Humiliation, Trust, Service and 
Communion. 

So also at the stone-laying he had said: “The structure 
rising from this spot is not destined to interpose between the 
soul and God, but to bring them into intimate and personal 
communion; not to provide a sacerdotal medium of approach, 
but to shut out the secular causes of forgetfulness and separa- 
tion. We build a place, not for the high altar, but for the 
humble spirit; where the worship will be, not for the people, 
but by them; where the minister appears as a man amongst 
men, conscious of their frailties, their sorrows, their aspira- 
tions, and, only through his sad partnership in these, able to 
interpret them aright in preaching, and without pretence, 
acknowledge them in prayer. It is but by the sympathy of 
mind with mind, the attraction of like to like, that the lines 
of supplication from each separate and silent heart converge 
to the place in which he stands, and finding a representative 
spirit there, burst into open voice. We accept here the deposit 
of no man’s faith, but will help him, if he can, to use the 
talent with a faithful trust.” 

For eight years that voice was to be heard in Hope-street 
Church. Thackeray heard it there, before sailing to America on 
a lecturing tour, and wrote to Dr. John Brown, of Hdinburgh 
(Rab’s friend): “I heard James Martineau (the Unitarian) 
last Sunday, and was struck by his lofty devotional spirit.” 
And many another visitor, passing either way across the ocean, 
embraced the welcome opportunity of visiting his church. 


But the hour of separation came at last, and at the end of 
twenty-five years of ministry in Liverpool. Manchester 
College had been removed in 1853 to London, where it was 
established in University Hall, Gordon-square, and for the first 
few years Martineau travelled regularly up to town to deliver 
his lectures ; but the strain was too great, anda re-arrangement 
of the teaching staff by which he and Mr Tayler should 
practically share the work between them, with his son, Mr. 
Russell Martineau as lecturer on Hebrew, made it essential that 
he should remove to London. 

“ Gain does not tempt me,” he wrote to his devoted congrega- 
tion, ‘for I go to a poorer life; or ambition, for I retire to a 
less conspicuous ; or ease, for I commit myself to unspiring 
labour. And of the unbounded freedom and confidence so 
nobly vouchsafed to me here, it is no secret to me that I must 
expect less, even though I should deserve it more. But none 
of these things move me from the feeling that the work pro- 
posed to me is, of all the offices of life, that which I can best 
fulfil; and that, in being humanly offered, it is also Provi- 
dentially arranged.” 


Teacher and Minister in London. 


Martineau came to London in 1857, not without a strong 
protest on the part of many prominent adherents to the older 
modes of Unitarian thought, who were unwilling that the 
teaching of religious philosophy should be given into his hands, 
and that he and Mr. Tayler should have the whole instruction 
of young ministers in their hands. But that weighty protest, 
signed by such men as the Revs. T. Madge, R. B. Aspland, and 
the heretic’s own brothers-in-law, 8. Bache and EH. Higginson, 
was met by a yet stronger rally on the part of those who trusted 
in their chosen teachers, and the appointment was sustained. 
On his retirement from the College staff twenty-eight years 
later Dr. Martineau spoke of that trying time in acknowledging 
a vote of the College trustees, and referred to another meeting, 
which he had attended with very different feelings :— 

“ T well remember the trembling heart with which I attended 
that meeting. It was immediately after an expression of utter 
distrust of my teaching, and a protest against its enlarged 
recognition in this College, published with a host of names 
which I held in the sincerest respect. I remember the doubt 
and misgiving which oppressed me then, not only from the 
personal peril incurred by an unwelcomed removal from a 
sphere of work where I was happy, but also from the fear lest I 
should have really betrayed the interests of the very institution 
which it was in my heart to serve. In proportion to the dis- 
tress of that time, is the gratitude with which I must accept the 
resolution just passed, and the proceedings of this week, as 
virtually erasing the record of the former distrust. J would 
not say this if I thought that any feeling survived which could 
be hurt by the reference ; but of the bitterness of that time, 
the last vestige has wholly ceased. Among the names that 
were appended to that protest, were those of friends who have 
been near and dear to me since I came to London. So 
that is all passed. And now the fear rather is of too much 
approval; for true it is that there must be something wrong and 
unwholesome in a man who no longer finds that he is at variance 
with anybody.” 

Nine years later another vehement controversy raged over 
Dr. Martineau, for on the death of Dr. Hoppus, he became a 
candidate for the Chair of the Philosophy of Mind and Logic 
at University College. He was without question by far the 
most gifted and experienced of the candidates, but objection 
was taken on the ground that he was a Unitarian minister, and 
was not therefore to be trusted as an impartial student of 
philosophy, and the late Croom Robertson, then quite a young 
man, was appointed, In protest, the late Professor de Morgan 
resigned his Chair and the Council of University College was 
subjected to some very severe criticism. 

That, however, was a passing storm, and Martineau’s in- 
fluence as a teacher steadily increased. In London he was in 
closer personal touch with the vital movements of the time, and 
he especially enjoyed the meetings of the Metaphysical Society, 
at which he met such men as Tennyson and Browning, Manning, 
Faber, Gladstone, and both the Newmans, Tyndall, Huxley, 
and many others. Both by his public lectures at College, 
notably that on ‘“ Religion, as affected by Modern Material- 
ism,” and by articles in the Reviews, he commanded the atten- 
tion of the best minds of the age; and as a preacher he was 
again heard and by a wider circle than was possible in Liver- 
pool. In 1858 he had become minister of Little Portland-street 
Chapel, with his friend and colleague the Rev. J. J. Tayler, and, 
from 1860 until his retirement in 1872, in sole charge. 

What his preaching was to one of his hearers we are 
privileged to record in the article by Miss Frances Power 


Cobbe, and the substance of it may be gathered from the two 
voiumes of sermons, “ Hours of Thought on Sacred Things,” 
published in 1876 and 1879. 

It was with great regret that Dr. Martineau relinquished the 
office of preacher, but he had been warned that the strain was 
too great, and he had long felt that his duty to Manchester 
College was paramount. In 1872 he resigned the pulpit, when 
his congregation made a parting gift to him of £3,500, a 
number of other friends in the same year, as a mark of 
“oratitude, affection, respect, and admiration,’ having pre- 
sented him with two pieces of inscribed silver plate, together 
with £5,800. 

On the death of John James Tayler, in 1869, Dr. Mar- 
tineau became Principal of Manchester College, and while 
giving part of his professional work into the hands of the Rev. 
C. B. Upton, remained in office and continued to lecture until 
1885, when he was eighty years of age. 

What he was to his students can never be fully expressed 
in words, but we are happy to be allowed to add to this imper- 
fect notice the personal testimony of a number of the students 
themselves, belonging to different generations, and including 
some of those who as teachers are now carrying on the work of 
the College. 


Closing Years. 


When Dr. Martineau resigned his office as Principal of 
Manchester College, he was chosen President and occupied 
the chair at the celebrations of the centenary of the College, 
in 1886. He did not relinquish his professorial duties that he 
might cease from work. He had been continually perfecting 
his courses of College lectures, and now showed in the com- 
pleted volumes, the “Types of Ethical Theory,’ published 
1885, and “A Study of Religion,” published 1888, what his 
teaching had been. These books were published by the 
Clarendon Press, and in the latter year Oxford University 
offered a tardy honour to the great teacher, by presenting him 
with the honorary degree of D.C.L. 

Harvard had been first with such recognition, sending him 
an LL.D. in 1872; Leyden followed in 1875 with S.T.D.; then 
Edinburgh with its D.D.; and after Oxford, Dublin with 
Litt.D. Thus was the venerable Doctor clothed with abundant 
honour, but more, perhaps, than by any such degree he was 
gratified by the address presented on his eighty-third birthday, 
signed by Tennyson, Browning, Jowett, Bradley, Zeller, Renan, 
Pfleiderer, Lipsuis, Kuenen, Oort, Tiele, Wallace, Cheyne, 
Sanday, Phillips Brooks, Réville, Max Miller, Lecky, Lowell, 
Seeley, Lubbock, Holman Hunt, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Stop- 
ford Brooke, Roscoe, Bryce, Trevellyan, Stansfeld, Hutton, and 
many others, expressive of reverence and affection, and record- 
ing his services to truth, to spiritual religion, and the Christian 
life. 

To this Dr. Martineau replied :—“To such an escort down 
the declining path of life, what can an old man do but throw 
out a few falterimg words of thanks, and love and reverence ? 
The studies and duties of my life have centred upon subjects 
which at once draw men into closest union and part them in 
widest severance, and so render the due combination of inten- 
sity with catholicity of affection one of the rarest of human 
excellencies. All the more striking is the abounding evidence 
of its presence in the list of names attached to your address.” 

Yet in his heart of hearts what he valued most was the con- 
stant loyalty and affection of Manchester College, which had no 
degree to give, but with which so great a part of his life bad 
been intimately associated; and on the College no greater 
honour could have been conferred than to have him on the roll 
of its students and professors. The College Library preserves 
two memorials—the noble statue by Mr. H. R. Hope-Pinker, 
of which a picture is included in this number, and the portrait 
uy Mr. G. F. Watts, presented to the College in 1874. Noble 
as that is, in its conception of the spiritual character of the 
man, it was painted during a very trying period of Dr. 
Martineau’s life, and we are thankful to have also the later 
portrait by Mr. Alfred Emslie, painted in 1888, of which we 
give a reproduction, and which shows more of the radiance of 
beautiful old age, which was so striking in Dr. Martineau’s 
latter years. 

Mrs. Martineau died in the late autumn of 1877, his sister 
Harriet having passed away in the summer of the previous 
year. He himself retained a marvellous vigour almost to the 
very end of his life, and enjoyed to the full the pleasures of 
his summer home among the Scottish mountains. The publi- 
cation of his books was not the only token of his continued 
strength. In 1888 he brought his suggestions for church 
organisation before the National Conference at Leeds, in a 
speech of astonishing grasp, and three years later gave a course 


of Sunday afternoon lectures in connection with Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s settlement at University Hall. The scheme for 
organising on the Presbyterian plan was not adopted, but Dr. 
Martineau’s speech in bringing it forward contained these 
memorable sentences:—“If any one, being a Unitarian, 
shrinks, on fitting occasion, from plainly calling himself so, he 
is a sneak and a coward. If, being of our catholic communion, 
he calls his chapel or its congregation Unitarian, he is a traitor 
to his spiritual ancestry, and a deserter to the camp of its 
persecutors.” 

That was with him a settled conviction. He was himself a 
Unitarian, as no reader of “The Seat of Authority in 
Religion ” could for a moment doubt, and to the end of his life 
he was a member of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association; but he would know nothing of a Unitarian 
Church. Thus in 1868 he had joined in the attempt to 
establish a “Free Christian Union,” and his paper on “ New 
Affinities of Faith,’ included among the Essays, remains to 
bear witness to his ideal; so also his address at the Hope-street 
stone-laying. The Church, as a brotherhood of worshippers, 
he said, must have convictions; but these must not be bound 
upon the Church to limit any possible growth in the open 
future. 

Dr. Martineau was present at the opening of Manchester 
College, Oxford, in October, 1893, and gave an address at the 
Communion Service in the College Chapel, which will never be 
forgotten by those who were privileged to take part in the 
service. When he was ninety he received a deputation from the 
College at his house in Gordon-square, and made a speech of 
acknowledgements to the birthday address, describing his early 
religious experiences and looking back upon the course of his 
philosophical studies. Latterly his strength failed, and last 
summer he was not able to undertake the accustomed journey 
to Scotland. At the beginning of the present year his house- 
hold was prostrated by influenza, and his eldest daughter, Mrs. 
Leyson Lewis, who had been nursing her sisters, succumbed. 
Dr. Martineau himself, after a day or two of restless weariness, 
quietly fell asleep on the evening of Thursday, Jan. 11. 

The funeral service at Highgate Cemetery, on Tuesday, 
the 16th, was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Drummond, Dr. 
Martineau’s successor as Principal of Manchester College. 


REMINISCENCES BY OLD STUDENTS IN 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE. 


i 
BY WILLIAM H. HERFORD, B.A. 
Student from 1837 to 1842. 


AccrpTine as an honour the request to add a few Memoranda 
to the Memorial of Dr. James Martineau, it is painful to admit 
that the title of an intimate personal pupil is not mine. 

The greatness of his genius as a writer, and in a sense the 
possibilities of English style, dawned upon the novice, when in 
preparing an Hssay for the end of my College course (1842) I 
read the Preface to Martineau’s “‘Hymns for the Christian 
Churchand Home.” Many readings and hearings have deepened 
and confirmed that first impression ; but no subsequent study, 
not even the unmatched splendour of “The Seat of Authority 
in Religion,’ has dimmed the wonder of that youthful 
experience. Perhaps the most real of the goods of old age is 
that the aged know—at first hand—matters which to juniors 
are vague as well as trite. Of Presbyterian parentage, brought 
up to accept the names “Protestant” and “ Dissenter,”’ 
bestowed on us by persecuting Diet or Parliament, as our 
proper designation ; looking upon Priestley and Channing as 
our patron Saints; for myself, loving as my spiritual father 
the gentle and unflinching John James Tayler; I remember 
James Martineau spoken of asa young man, supremely able 
and extremely dangerous; capable—as was adduced in all- 
embracing evidence—* of preaching away all the miracles of 
the Old Testament in one sermon.” As years went on, and we 
juniors attacked “for better for worse” our tasks of life, the 
spell of his insight and eloquence strengthened. As to all 
intelligent Britain—England, Old and New—as to most of 
enlightened Europe, Martineau has, to me, long stood alone; 
the furthest-sighted, as well as the most eloquent of those 
“ Seekers after God” who have not despaired of the Christian 
Commonwealth. Moving on, ohne Rast, ohne Hast, like the 
step of Time—flinging down the False, letting fall the Worn- 
out, pushing aside the Trivial—he stands as the Prophet who 
sets on the surest basis that august theory of a Personal yet 
Universal Father, which was the Theology of Jesus. 

Looking back through half a century of ever-growing 


discipleship, I feel that what has always spoken most vividly 
to my own sense of truth and beauty has been Martineau’s 
intense love and veneration for “the Man, Christ Jesus.” In 
his earliest writings, Jesus was for him actually the crowning 
flower of Humanity. This thought must have dwelt in his 
mind from the first, as it often escapes in his utterances. 
Throughout the first discourse of the “ Hndeavours” (1843), 
Jesus is the truest representative of both God and Man. In 
the third discourse, we find these words: “ The doctrine of the 
Incarnation faithfully represents the impression produced by 
the ministry and character of Christ. It is the dark shadow 
thrown across the ages of Christendom by his mortal life, as it 
inevitably sinks into the distance.” In the concluding book of 
“The Seat of Authority in Religion ”—his “last best gift” to 
the coming age, for it is not understanded of the present— 
Martineau has, I believe, fixed for the Church of the Future a 
depicture of the life and work of Jesus which will live after 
the various “ Lives”—German, French, and English—have 
slowly lost their glow, like cooling metal, or flashed out of 
ken lke meteorites. On one of the too rare occasions 
when intimate converse with Dr. Martineau was my precious 
privilege, he said (of that work): “I was determined that no 
one should have an excuse for not knowing what I really 
meant.” In this fifth book Martineau makes clear, to 
those who have eyes to see, that the Messiahship of Jesus, 
and his miracles; the “higher” views of his nature, 
in Paul, in Ep. Hebrews, in Fourth Gospel; that the Eternal 
Sonship, the secondary Godhead of the Nicene Age—on to 
pseudo-Athanasian equalitv—are all shadows, growing ever 
deeper, more solid, more defined as the luminary descends 
lower into time. These Martineau shows to have been natural, 
inevitable ; no fiction, no human inventions, but sincere efforts 
to utter the ineffable. In other words, the ‘“ seen and tem- 
poral;” what was real to first disciples, to apostolic age, to 
post-apostolic age; what was sealed in Nicene Creed, fixed as 
on adamant in the quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus of 
the Dark Ages: is indeed the “ earthen-vessel” wherein was 
preserved the unseen and eternal “ Treasure” of the spiritual 
Headship of Jesus. To have shown the way to retrace steps, 
erring yet blameless, which had carried Christ from the manger 
of Bethlehem to the throne of God; to unwind the successive 
swaddling-clothes of Deity, Messiahship, Miracle, and find at 
last the true son of Man, our brother and our Lord—“ the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever”—is for me the sum of 
James Martineau’s achievement. 


Ys 


BY DR. JAMES DRUMMOND, PRINCIPAL OF MANCHESTER COL- 
LEGE, OXFORD. 


Student from 1856 to 1859. 


Asa pupil, and for many years a colleague, of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s, I may be allowed to write a few words recording some 
of my own impressions of his character and influence. It is 
impossible for me to attempt, in a brief space, to estimate his 
rank in the world of letters and of thought. That would be a 
task beyond my competence; and my humbler purpose is to 
offer a tribute of reverence and affection to the memory of 
one to whom I owe so much, and with whom, for so long a 
time, I was closely associated. And yet I do not feel that I 
can draw a portrait of the man whose image stands so vividly 
before me, or present him to others as he appears to my inward 
eye; and I must be content to place on record a few promi- 
nent reminiscences of the great teacher and thinker. 

What I most distinctly remember from my student days is 
the sense of that personal fascination which proceeds, not 
from any single characteristic, but from the whole spirit of a 
man, that subtle power by which one soul lays hold upon 
another, and translates it into an ideal world. The feelings 
thus excited can be compared only to those of a lover. Merely 
to see and hear him was a pure delight, and, as was said of 
Burke, it seemed that, “ whenever he opened his mouth, pearls 
and diamonds dropped from him.” And yet this power was 
combined with a certain aloofness, due no doubt in part to 
absorption in his work, but partly, I think, to humility and a 
natural shyness, which made him shrink from attempting to 
exert a direct personal pressure. It was accordingly in the 
fulfilment of College or public duties that his influence was 
most felt. The short morning services in the Library, when 
~ conducted by him, carried us into the Holy Presence, and left 
a consecration on our day ; and his sermons in Little Portland- 
street Chapel seemed to pierce to our own most secret ‘wants, 
and to surround us with an atmosphere of heavenly con- 
templation. 


In matters more purely intellectual his influence must have 
varied according to the nature of the mind to which his 
thoughts were addressed; but none could fail to acknowledge 
the force and beauty of his lectures. His appearance in the 
class-room at once arrested our attention, and prepared us for 
an hour of intellectual delight ; for an expression of power was 
stamped on every lineament of his face, and we anticipated a 
keen and illuminating discussion of some important problem. 
If it is not trifling to say so, the effect of the noble face, so full 
of concentrated thought, was enhanced by a great mass of 
dark hair which used to tumble loosely over his forehead, and 
made me often compare him (in my own mind) to a Jupiter 
tonans. And then’ came the lecture, written in the most 
finished style, replete with subtle reasoning, brilliant metaphor, 
and searching insight, delivered somewhat slowly, so that good 
notes could be taken, and at the same time with all the 
expressiveness of his musical and varied tones. He always 
gave us of his best, so that his lectures were undoubtedly above 
the level of students who had not had sufficient mental training, 
or who had no taste for philosophical discussion. It may be that, 
in the purerealm of thcught his influence wasless than in the wider 
spiritual field to which I have already alluded ; and many have 
felt the inspiration of his teaching who have been unable to 
follow him in all his conclusions. It has sometimes seemed to 
me (but my opinion on such a point is probably worthless) that 
his critical and analytical genius was greater than his specula- 
tive, and that within the spiritual field the element of conscience 
was so dominant as to give a distinctive colour to his thought, 
and to make it difficult for him to sympathise with men whose 
minds were cast in a different mould. Perhaps one result of 
this was an earnestness of conviction which occasionally im- 
parted to his reasoning an appearance of being more controver- 
sial than judicial. Nevertheless, difference in opinion could 
make no difference in his friendship, and the triumphant eager- 
ness with which he sometimes stated a conviction was due 
entirely to his view of the evidence, and was absolutely untinged 
by that self-love which makes one impatient of contradiction or 
dissent. It was one of his most valuable and beautiful traits 
as a teacher, that he not only taught us to be candid and 
independent in our judgment, but always treated our immature 
opinions with a serious courtesy. He thus showed his sym- 
pathy with the heart of a learner. He knew that convictions 
which might seem to his riper experience one-sided or ill- 
founded were held and prized with all the fiery ardour of youth ; 
and when, as in our periodical debates, he had occasion to con- 
trovert them, he reasoned against them with all the wealth of 
language and argument which he would have used towards the 
most notable antagonist. In his private criticisms (for instance, 
of our sermons) he followed a different plan. He would drop 
some gentle hint, perhaps in the form of a question, and then 
pass on, leaving some fruitful seed of thought to germinate with 
our expanding years. 

To write of him as a colleague and chief is not easy, for my 
experience of colleagues has been so unalloyed with painful 
elements from the time when I began my ministry with a 
beloved and sweet-souled man, the Rev. William Gaskell, that 
it seems almost a necessity of nature that colleagues should be 
the most delightful of mankind. Yet one can see that, in the 
abstract, it might be otherwise. Suffice it, then, to say that the 
years in which we laboured together were a time of pure and 
unbroken harmony, in which I once more listened with the old 
feelings to the well-remembered tones, and looked up with the 
old reverence to the strong and controlling character, and 
trusted the judgment which was exercised with such perfect 
impartiality. "Epot wev 67 edJkee rovodros etvar, olos av ein dpiords 
Te avnp kal evdatmoveoraros. 
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BY CHARLES B. UPTON, B.A., B.SC., PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN MANCHESTER COLLEGE. 


Student from 1853 to 1859. 


My entrance to Manchester New College occurred just at the 
time when the College left Manchester and entered upon the 
London period of its history. At first Dr. Martineau used to 
come up fortnightly from Liverpool to lecture to us, but after 
a while he resigned Hope-street Church aud removed to 
London. I well remember the warm interest which his lectures 
excited, and one evidence of this was the great efforts we 
students made to possess and preserve verbatim reports of all 
his college utterances. At that time those of us who graduated 
at the London University had been forced to the dreary task of 
“getting up” for examination purposes Dr. Bain’s manuals of 
mental and moral science, and the change from this form of 


philosophy to the inspiring lectures which awaited us at the 
College, as soon as we entered on the divinity course, was of the 
most striking and gratifying nature. The philosophy we had 
crammed up in our undergraduate days denied the freedom of 
the will, resolved all ethics into experiences of pleasure and 
pain, and offered no reliable basis for a belief in personal 
immortality. But on entering the class-room of Manchester 
New College we changed all this, and listened with delight to 
philosophical teaching which was not only exquisite in beauty 
and eloquence of expression, but accorded admirably with what 
was deepest in our moral and spiritual experience, and was 
most helpful and stimulating to us as students preparing for 
the ministry of religion. And not only had we the privilege 
of listening to our great teacher in the class-room, but on 
Sundays it was a joy and an inspiration to hear 
from living lips several of those grand sermons which are now 
happily made the permanent possession of the religious world 
in the “Hours of Thought.” Dr. Martineau’s teaching at this 
time was not only very valuable for its conclusive refutation of 
the sensational idealism of the two Mills and Professor Bain, 
but it was perhaps still more serviceable to us in relation to 
that new phase of theological Agnosticism which Herbert 
Spencer had expounded in his “ First Principles,” and which 
had also produced a great sensation in the religious world 
through Dean Mansel’s “ Bampton Lectures.” I well remember 
the eagerness with which some of us students turned to the 
National Review to read Dr. Martineau’s fine defence of a 
rational theism in the article on ‘“‘ Mansel’s Limits of Religious 
Thought,” and his magnificent criticism of Mr. Spencer’s new- 
fangled Worship of the Unknowable in the article on “ Science, 
Nescience, and Faith.” 

Thus fortified in my religious faith by Dr. Martineau’s pro- 
found thought and keen spiritual insight, I began to try to 
give some expression in the pages of the Theological Review to 
the ideas which I had gained in the lecture-room of Manchester 
New College, and after some years spent in teaching and in the 
ministry at Toxteth Park, I was in 1875 invited to become one 
of the teaching-staff of the College, where for ten years I had 
still the advantage of intercourse with my revered teacher who 
was then the Principal of the College. A new and most 
precious opportunity of gaining a further insight into Dr. 
Martineau’s thought and personal character was at this time 
afforded me by the great kindness of Dr. Martineau and his 
family ; for at their invitation I for about twenty years spent 
two or three weeks of my annual holiday in Dr. Martineau’s 
charming Highland home in Rothiemurchus Forest. And here 
I feel quite ashamed. to say how, in my great eagerness to get 
light thrown by Dr. Martineau on all my mental perplexities, I 
used to ask philosophical questions in season and out of season, 
introducing the subject now at meal times, and now again 
when we were toiling up the steep sides of mighty 
Cairngorm or Ben-muick-dhui. I well deserved to be 
snubbed for these unseasonable obtrusions of my favourite 
topic; but never shall I forget the indulgent patience 
with which the Doctor heard and replied to the several state- 
ments of my difficulties. In later years I at times ventured 
to differ from him on some points, and he considered that my 
views sometimes came dangerously near to Pantheism; but 
nothing could exceed the courtesy and kindness with which he 
listened to my arguments and gave me in return his well- 
weighed opinion. These visits to the Polchar opened my eyes 
to aside of Dr. Martineau’s beautiful and noble nature, of 
which I should otherwise have had but a very inadequate 
conception ; I mean the considerate tenderness and warmth of 
his heart. In his own house and at his own table, as well as on 
those frequent mountain excursions which he and his daughters 
were so fond of planning, he spared no pains to add to the 
happiness and the interest of his visitors. With advancing 
age his nature seemed to mellow and to become even more 
sweetly sympathetic. 

Personal contact with him never failed to raise his friends 
and visitors to a higher spiritual level. Never was there a 
man in whose soul there shone and burned more constantly 
those grand and inspiring ideas— 

Which ever find us young 
And ever keep us so. 


One indication of the great elasticity of his mind I may 
mention in conclusion. Of late years his daughters took the 
greatest care that he should not undertake more in the way of 
mountain climbing than was quite safe, but he himself still 
retained the conviction that he possessed the needful energy for 
doing much more; and even so late as the summer of 1898, 
while being driven by his daughter-in-law through those parts 
of Rothiemurchus which skirt the Cairngorms, he said to me, 


(oe) 


“Do you know, I believe that I could even now manage to 
mount to a good height on these glorious mountains.” And 
for him assuredly these Grampian hills he loved so well typified 
also those sublime heights of philosophical and_ spiritual 
vision to which his genius so often soared and whither his 
lofty thoughts have uplifted so many minds and hearts. 


We 


BY RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B.A., MINISTER OF HOPE-STREET 
CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 


Student from 1860 to 1866. 


Others will write in the pages of Tus IngurreR and else- 
where of the place of James Martineau in the history of 
thought and the relation of his religious philosophy to the 
age in which he lived. For my part, I desire simply to find 
vent for the expression of a gratitude which cannot be 
measured. Dr. Martineau has had students of much higher 
philosophical training than mine; he has had none, I venture 
to think, to whom his teaching has been more luminous, or to 
whom it has accorded in larger measure that rest in a complete 
and rounded conception of God and the Universe which is the 
fundamental craving of the thinking man. I do not mean that 
his philosophy leaves no mysteries, no dark or unfathomed 
places ; far indeed from that. But it affords that luminous 
unity of conception which confers intellectual peace, and 
promises in due order a solution, when their time shall come, 
to the problems that remain. 

It is because some of his students appear to have passed so 
far away from his modes of thought, and to look upon his 
system as already in a large measure discredited, that I desire, 
with unspeakable reverence and gratitude, to record that to 
me his thinking has been intellectually and spiritually life and 
light and breath. 

Not that Iam able to think with him all along the line. I 
have never, for example, been able to accept unqualified his 
theory of the scale of ethical motive. I have no quarrel with 
the moral order in which he ranges the springs of action ; but 
I have never been able to shake off the belief that some quanti- 
tative measure is necessary in weighing motive against motive, 
in addition to the qualitative estimate—that a large measure of 
a comparatively less exalted motive may rightly preponderate 
over a small measure of its superior. 

But the two great contentions in which Martineau has held 
my mind captive ever since I have been able to understand 
him are these:—l. The argument to God as Power from our 
inalienable sense of cause; 2. The argument to God as 
Righteousness from the experience of conscience. Since I have 
understood Martineau on these two great themes, I have been 
able to think no other. I have had here that sense of thinking 
in accordance with the fundamental and eternal essence of 
things which is the supreme intellectual enfranchisement and 
joy. There are thoughts which once uttered in philosophy, 
though previously unformulated, take rank forthwith as 
necessary laws of thought—laws along which men _ think 
involuntarily and inevitably. Such have been the law of 
gravitation, and in our time the law of evolution. Such to 
me have been, since I first grasped them, Martineau’s theistic 
arguments from cause and conscience. 

To this I think I may be allowed to add a certain record 
which has personal bearings, since it is of unquestionable 
interest and value. In February, 1897, soon after I had pub- 
lished my little book, “God and the Soul,” [had the privilege 
of spending an hour or two with Dr. Martineau at his house 
in Gordon-square. He made some kind references to my 
essay. I had contended that man’s acquaintance with God 
rests on three primary faculties—the understanding through 
which he recognises God as Cause, the conscience through 
which he recognises him as Righteousness, and the sense of 
beauty through which he recognises him (not through any 
dialectic, but by immediate intuition) as Love. But Martineau’s 
own Theism had always been built on the first two of 
these bases only. Moreover, my own suggestion of a third 
had been pretty severely handled, publicly or privately, by 
distinguished pupils of Martineau’s. It was, therefore, with 
some inward tremor that I asked him whether he thought I 
was justified in building, and in my mode of building, on that 
third foundation. His reply was a wonderfully cordial 
and unqualified assent. In answer to a further inquiry, 
he added that he considered that the argument was quite 
qualified to rank in importance, and to be co-ordinated 
with, his own two great arguments from the concept of 
causality and from conscience. When [ told him how some of 
my Unitarian friends had protested against the validity of this 


section of my essay, he ascribed their dissent to a certain dry- 
ness and lack of imagination which he deemed characteristic 
of Unitarians. He said that he had over and over again met 
with the intuition of the Divine Love from the contemplation 
of beauty in persons of the artistic temperament, and he 
touchingly recalled its strength and vividness in a beloved 
child of his own who had passed behind the veil in early 
years. 

Such was the most interesting part of the last conversation 
I was privileged to enjoy with our great master. While some 
of his old pupils are striking out new paths of philosophy and 
criticism, my own prayerful ambition is to be enabled, with 
however feeble pen or faltering tongue, to convey to some few 
of those who knew him not in the flesh some reflection of the 
glory of his thought in the things of the Spirit. 


Vv. 


BY J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., HIBBERT LECTURER, AND 
FORMERLY VICE-PRINCIPAL OF MANCHESTER COLLEGE, 


Student from 1860 to 1866. 


My recollections of Dr. Martineau begin with the conversion 
of the library at University Hal] in 1853 for the purposes of Man- 
chester New College. His tall, spare figure, often rapid and 
decided in movement, but never without dignity, occasionally 
passed in and out among the rising shelves, and attracted my 
boyish gaze with a dim and distant wonder. After his removal 
to London, the family friendship and a common attendance at 
the dear old chapel at Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, brought me 
occasionally within his range. So I was prepared to come face 
to face with him one summer evening in 1860, when I went 
down to University Hall to be examined for entrance into Man- 
chester New College. His gentleness, his exquisite courtesy, 
his singular cousideration for a boy still at school, made an 
ineffaceable impression on me. 

Our undergraduate studies proceeded under his close super- 
vision. We read with him some Latin or Greek book; he 
examined us periodically in English and history; and he 
guarded us against the desolations of the sensational 
philosophy which then reigned under the influence of Pro- 
fessor Bain at Burlington House. These arrangements 
secured for us the great advantage of some personal inter- 
course with him before we entered on our theological 
work; we became in some degree familiar with modes 
of thought and expression which would otherwise have 
at first bewildered us. The contents of his teaching, in the 
form finally given to it more than twenty years later, are now 
known to all. Im his method as a lecturer he followed the 
tradition of an older day. The same prelections were slowly 
read from year to year, without any attempt to make divi- 
sions of time correspond to divisions of the subject, to an 
audience which might consist only of one. Those of us who 
had procured copies from our predecessors, corrected our 
transcripts by aid of the living voice; if sometimes one, 
more daring than the rest, remained behind to ask a question, 
or raise a difficulty, he was invariably met with the ut- 
most kindness, the lecturer with unfailing insight and pre- 
cision assisted the struggling idea to shape itself and supplied 
the answer, but the incident passed and the method remained 
unchanged. Yet in spite of this reserve, we knew that we 
were confronted by a great personality. His never-faiJing 
punctuality, his dignity ,of manner, the noble lines stamped 
clear upon his face, the deep tones of his voice, even the 
“ sumptuous simplicity’ (as one of his hearers called it) of his 
little apparatus—the morocco portfolio, the large page of MS. 
unspoiled by correction or erasure, the ivory paper-knife, 
and (in cold weather) the almost regal robe of fur-lined purple 
cloth—all these seemed but the external harmony of the inner 
greatness which gesture and words alike conveyed. He seemed 
to us as one of the kings of thought, who could not be 
approached lightly ; we felt for him a homage of reverence 
amounting sometimes almost to awe; when we heard a senior 


speak of him familiarly by a nick-name, it awoke within us a_ 


kind of horror and disgust as if a sanctity had been profaned. 


His immense range of knowledge amazed us; the force of his» 


genius carried us away; but the elevation of his character, and 
a certain intrinsic majesty of mind, seemed to set him above 
us far beyond our reach. In his treatment of his subject he 
presented his own view with a power that swept all other com- 
petitors out of the field*; as a critic he was unrivalled in 
keenness and subtlety ; but in exposition of what he felt to be 


* “Martineau,” said one of his undergraduate hearers once somewhat 
brusquely, “is a very bad lecturer, for he makes you feel that he’s always 
right. Now it stands to reason that he can’t be always /” 


moral and religious truth he spoke rather as a prophet than a 
philosopher. Argument, indeed, was never wanting, adorned 
with the utmost literary grace ; yet he reverted again and again 
to the primary capacities and aspirations of the soul, as though 
he would make us feel their worth, and learn to see even as he 
saw. 

This attitude was, of course, absolutely natural to him, but 
it instinctively changed when he became the interpreter of the 
ideas of another; and in our readings of Plato we were 
brought nearer to him, as he insisted on the utmost exactitude 
of rendering, and taught us the delicate shades of difference 
among the particles, or indicated the balance and relation of 
the clauses of a sentence. Yet even here his method was 
severe. He dealt only with the text immediately before him. 
The general scope of the dialogue, the windings of the argu- 
ment, the place of its topic in Plato’s scheme of thought, he left 
the student to work out for himself; but by the exquisite 
felicity of his own renderings he would shoot a sudden ray of 
hght among our difficulties, and some unexpected word seemed 
to make all clear. 

Nearest of all did we come to him if he gave us back a 
sermon. When it was first read aloud he occasionally per- 
mitted himself some epigrammatic comment. Echoes come 
back to me out of the Council Room at University Hall, such 
as the summary of one disvourse as “The Whole Duty of Man 
in Twenty Minutes,” or the remark on another (which had 
dealt largely with Jewish antiquities), “Excellent Mr, --—; 
but I was waiting for the sermon’; or the comparison of a 
third to a “diorama which moved very fast and had nobody 
to explain it.” But though when he spoke to us alone his 
words were few, their appreciation was often so deep that they 
made us feel that in any time of difficulty we could go to him 
for advice, and he would exactly understand our trial. He 
once, indeed, said that he had been beset all his life by an 
almost unconquerable shyness. This might seem amazing, yet 
it did sometimes set a seal upon his lips; in presence of a 
great sorrow, speech seemed like desecration. But in his 
letters this reserve was abandoned, and the richness of his 
sympathy had full play. The generosity of his correspondence 
filled one again and again with astonishment; and the same 
splendid willingness to give himself marked his administration 
as superintendent of the Portland Sunday-schools, in which it 
was my happy privilege to be associated with him for two years. 

Nine years later I returned to Manchester New College as 
his junior colleague. He was then seventy; it seemed like 
the prime of life. In the last decade of his principalship the 
former course on “ Ethics” was expanded and wrought into 
perfect form and the “ Study of Religion ”’ took the place of what 
used to be known as “Grounds and Truths.” That he should 
work to the last was not surprising. His physical vigour 
was still so marvellously preserved that at eighty, after the 
strain involved in his farewells to the College, he climbed 
Scafell Pike with us the next week. Those ten years intensi- 
fied tenfold the impressions of my College days. A wider ex- 
perience enabled me the better to estimate his transcendent 
genius and nobility. The meaning of it all was clearer, as one 
realised the glorious gifts which he had devoted to the College. 
Nothing could exceed the magnanimity with which he left bis 
colleagues absolute freedom to carry out their own plans ; and 
we never ceased to admire his grasp of College business, his 
statesman-like skillin preparing memoranda for the Committee, 
his mastery of rival pleas in our monthly debates, his wonder- 
ful felicity of characterisation, his power of looking straight 
into the heart. Those who had the privilege of close associa- 
tion with him in fellow-work, will always count those years as 
among the most inspiring in their lives. 


VI. 
BY HENRY SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 
Student from 1868-1872. 


One day when Dr. Martineau was reading Plato with his 
class, we came upon the passage where Socrates speaks of him- 
self as having spent his life talking philosophy to two or three 
boys in a corner. ‘“ Humph,” interpolated our teacher, ‘“ this 
seems to have been written with a prevision of Manchester 
New College.” We laughed and passed on, but the remark 
was strikingly suggestive of our feeling towards our teacher 
and of our conviction about his relation to the larger world. 
Just as we knew that all schools of Greek philosophy had to 
make a fresh start from Socrates, so we believed, and some of 
us do still believe, that the philosophy of the next century will 
have to come “back to Martineau,” and build upon the 
foundation he has laid in his recognition of the ultimate facts 


of human consciousness. We might be two or three lads in a 
corner (of Gordon-square), but we never felt condemned to 
provincial obscurity on that account. We knew we had a place 
in the great history of human thought, and we esteemed very 
highly our privilege of being the first to learn those 
truths concerning moral and religious philosophy which, in 
the course of another hundred years or so, would win 
universal recognition. I don’t think this feeling had 
any tendency to make us priggish. Through no merit of our 
own, but as our great good fortune, here were we favoured 
with a mighty trust. Moreover, Martineau himself warned 
us in his own lectures that in many respects he was but a 
pioneer, that his conjectures were tentative and would need 
the correction of later thinkers. We never imagined that he 
had elaborated a faultless system; but we believed he showed 
us principles eternal as human nature, certain as the facts of 
consciousness. This conviction prevented our suffering from 
the smallness of our surroundings. Things looked small 
because we were at the beginning; we stood at the fountain- 
head of a stream destined to become a great river. 

The unfailing punctuality with which his lectures were de- 
livered helped to sustain our sense of their importance. One 
day a bearded stranger, clad in a big felt hat and long black 
cloak, mounted the steps of University Hall, and asked me if 
Mr. Martineau was there, and receiving the answer that he was, 
but was engaged with a class, proceeded, to my amaze- 
ment, to interrupt that class; and, instead of being 
rebuked for his audacity, actually carried off our Principal 
a good quarter of an hour before the time was up! 
It soon dawned upon us that the visitor was none other 
than Alfred Tennyson ; and we afterwards heard that he came 
to fetch Martineau to a special meeting of the Metaphysical 
Society, held at Haslemere. So we thought that under these 
special circumstances his conduct might be condoned, yet with 
a distinct feeling that such a breach of rules required much for 
its justification. Indeed, I remember no other occasion on 
which Martineau deprived us of ten minutes of the time allotted 
to us for the sake of any of the host of engagements that must 
have been pressed upon him in London; and I believe many 
generations of his students can bear me out in recognising the 
supreme importance he attached to the discharge of his duties 
to his “ boys in a corner.” 


Wel: 
BY THE REV. HENRY GOW, B.A. 
Student from 1879 to 1884. 

While the sense of loss is so fresh in all our hearts it 
is very difficult to express our feelings in words or to 
say what we owe to Dr. Martineau. I am sure that 
I owe him more than I realise, and much more than I can set 
down in writing. There is some comfort when men and women 
live to a full age and seem thus to have large opportunity to 
accomplish all the work which it has been given them to do; 
aud yet when men grow wiser and nobler with the years, when 
their experience deepens and their influence extends, when 
many memories and associations and affections gather round 
them in ever-increasing number year by year, then the fact that, 
they are old makes it harder, not easier, to let them go. The 
old must in a full age be taken from us, and to them there is 
no cause for tears; but for us sorrow, not gratitude, comes first. 
We feel the world is poorer because that gracious presence is 
no longer here. He has passed away in this sad time when 
so many younger men are falling too, and we feel he also was 
young, ever learnitg, ever seeking with open mind more light. 
He leaves with us a sense of loneliness and grief as we turn 
to face the great religious problems of our time and try, accord- 
ing to our strength, to realise the love of God and do His will 
amidst the turmoil and darkness and misery in which we live. 

Dr. Martineau spent much of his time lecturing “to a few 
boys in a corner.” His “boys” must all feel that the time 
spent with him was full of far-reaching influence on their 
religion and their thought. The form of our theology, our 
ethics, our ideals, whether we know it or not, is largely derived 
by us from him. He moulded our thought, not by dogmatism, 
but by helping us to think; he raised and directed our ideals 
by the beauty of his character. He shamed us out of our 
sordid ambitions when we saw in him such true greatness, 
united with such carelessness of all applause and show. I 
came under his influence only in the latest years of his teach- 
ing life, at a time when he had ceased to preach and when his 
personal relationship with students was confined chiefly to the 
lecture-room, I remember his rich, deep, gentle voice: his 
wonderful humility, his exquisite graciousness. and eager 
sympathy. 


TO 


He was so simple that it did not often strike us as a sacrifice 
that this man, recognised by all religious thinkers as a 
leader, should spend his time in training a dozen very ordinary 
youths ; and yet underneath we did feei alittle of the privilege, 
and we did, perhaps unconsciously, respond to the appeal which 
such a sacrifice must make. JI remember the rather bare 
puritanic lecture-room, and the students, sometimes dull or 
frivolous at other lectures, but always touched by reverence 
with him; and best of all I remember that beautiful face, 
severe, tender, lined by thought and knowledge of suffering and 
knowledge of God. 1t was a benediction which sank into our 
lives. The time will come for estimating what he was to 
English religious life and our little group of churches. Then 
we shall speak of his battle with Agnosticism, and of how he 
strove to raise our churches out of sectarian littleness and pro- 
vincial ways. But now the hearts of all of us who felt his gracious 
personality are filled with grief and gratitude: grief that his 
last word to us on earth is spoken ; and gratitude, which I think 
will grow even greater with the years, for his influence upon 
our life and thoughts. 


DR. MARTINEAU’S MINISTRY IN 
CHURCH. 


BY FRANCES E. COOKE. 


HOPE STREET 


A areart teacher and inspirer has passed behind the veil, 
and multitudes of various sects, in many lands, unite in 
honouring his memory and in acknowledzing their deep debt 
of gratitude for the truth he has taught. Among this great 
company, there is an inner circle composed of members of the 
special branch of the Christian Church which has looked up to 
him as its head—elders among us who have long held fellow- 
ship and communion with him, and disciples and learners, who 
own, with grateful reverence, that the first springs of their 
religious life were fed by him. 

I venture to try to fulfil the request made to me to record 
some memorial of his work as minister in Hope-street Church. 
When the long history of his life is given to the world, his 
ministry in Liverpool will form no small portion of it, and 
there are those still living who can doubtless vividly recall the 
influence he exercised in its earlier years by his high moral 
teaching, on the commercial life of the town, and by his 
controversial writings on its theology, while the treasured 
volumes of the ‘‘ Endeavours after the Christian Life” bear 
witness now to the spiritual religion which was preached in 
Paradise-street Chapel. 

Concerning that later ministry in Hope-street Church, it is 
difficult to realise that there, too, his pulpit services must be 
numbered among the sacred memories of the far past. But 
on all who were privileged to attend those services must remain 
forever impressed his unique personality and gracious dignity 
of bearing, and the tones of the voice which still seem to echo 
in the hearing as the eye reads sentences that may have been 
first heard in childhood and never afterwards forgotten. 
Many later associations have enriched Hope-street Church 
but, apart from these associations, the memories of the earliest 
years of its history, during which, Sunday after Sunday, James 
Martineau spoke within its walls the words of prayer and 
praise and exhortation, have made it a sacred shrine. 

Of this period in his ministry there is one episode which 
may chance to be unnoticed among numerous and weightier 
memories—an episode which it is, perhaps, specially valuable in 
these days to call to mind. 

To partake of the Communion for the first time, Dr. Mar- 
tineau held to be a specially solemn act—a kind of confirmation 
service for the young, who were stepping out from the home 
circle of early days to take upon themselves untried responsi- 
bilities. When, at one time, his congregation contained many 
who thus stood upon the threshold of a wider life, he invited 
them to study with him the history of the rite of Communion, 
to clear away all false conceptions, and discover for themselves 
what remained of personal value to them in the service as a help 
to strengthen their aspirations and deepen their inner life. To 
this end, for many months, he held a weekly class for young 
people for the purpose of narrating to them the development of 
doctrines in relation to the Lord’s Supper, and laying before 
them various views concerning the rite. Criticism ended, early 
one Sunday morning, he met the intending communicants, and 
delivered the “ Confirmation Address,” which was to be fol- 
lowed, after the usual morning worship, by the celebration of 
the Communion—an address which could never pass away from 
the memories of those who listened to it. 

To simply record this event in the ministry connected with 
Hope-street Church is all that can be done. The gratitude 
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and reverence of those who were thus influenced by him at 
the most important epoch of their lives must remain untold; 
still less can be recorded the story of awakened consciences 
and of young lives led to dedicate themselves in discipleship to 
Christ. It may not be unsuitable to quote here the closing 
words in the Confirmation Address. 

“The chief feature of the rite of Communion, is that it 
identifies the disciples with their Master in his moment ‘of 
utter humiliation and surrender, and so bears witness to the 
great truth that the very essence and crown of our religion is 
self-sacrifice. If the first Communion is, in som2 sense, a 
transition from home dependence to a spiritual life of your own, 
it is not an escape into self-will, but a dedication to self-sacrifice. 
You disengage yourself from blind usage, from mechanical 
necessity, from unthinking routine, not in favour of less 
and lighter obedience, but of more and deeper; not to 
be freer of burdensome exactions of duty, but, on the 
contrary, to pay yourself entirely away —to receive 
nothing—to follow simply the lead of him that “pleased 
not himself,” and “took on him the form of a servant,” 
and ‘“‘humbled himself to the death of the cross.” We 
cannot embrace his cross, and yet refuse our own. We can- 
not raise the cup of his remembrance to our lips without a 
secret pledge to him, to one another, to the great company of 
faithful in every age, that we, too, hold ourselves at God’s 
disposal, that we will ask nothing on our own account, that 
we will pass simply into the Divine hand to take us whither it 
will. Be this the vow of our hearts; and ‘so let us take of 
this bread and drink of this cup.” 


DR. MARTINEAU’S SERMONS. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Tt was a perpetual and tantalising enigma to the regular 
attendants in Little Portland-street Chapel, how it happened 
that men and women, ostensibly capable of appreciating Dr. 
Martineau’s sermons, so often put in an appearance once or 
twice and never returned. The explanation which commends 
itself to me is that such good people listened to the great 
preacher in a somewhat distracted state of mind, having 
expected his discourse to fall into one or other of certain 
familiar categories, and, finding it impossible to pigeon-hole 
them according to their anticipations, they went away sorrowful, 
for they had great (pre)possessions. 

I was myself for a time in this predicament, like other 
stragglers from the fold of the Church of England We did 
not, indeed, expect Dr. Martineau’s sermons to resemble those 
on which Tennyson’s Lincolnshire farmer passed his approval— 


I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said, an’ I coom’d awaity— 


nor did we precisely anticipate the style of discourse, also 
eminently orthodox, wherein an imposing edifice of dogma is 
built on the foundation of a misinterpreted text, or a sound 
moral lesson is carefully deduced by bad logic from false 
history. But what we did go outinto the wilderness to see was 
—as we supposed—a “later Luther and a soldier priest,” a 
reformer whose work was to sweep away old errors like the 
sands of Egypt, and clear a temple on the rock below. We 
looked for a Moses who, though filled with all the wisdom of 
modern science and philosophy, should be yet essentially a 
prophet, the deliverer of a message, which would, as a matter 
of course, be clear and definite to our comprehension, to be 
accepted with joy and gratitude, or possibly to be rejected ; 
but in either case to be plainly given and received. 

I feel sure, in looking back, that this was the attitude of 
many casual attendants at Dr. Martineau’s sermons. I freely 
confess that for a few Sundays my own feelings were rather 
those of disappointment. I should have liked my spiritual 
Captain to have entered the field and at once planted a standard, 
beneath which I could take up a position. I was still young 
enough to be dogmatic, and to feel that “cock-sureness” of 
the “curate with the smooth white brow,” of which no 
septuagenarian can ever boast. Theodore Parker’s flat denials 
on one hand, and faith-strong positive assertions on the other, 
fitted my mental constitution like a key to the wards of its 
proper lock; and I had passed, not so long since, through years 
of mental struggle and victory which had left me in the temper 
of a proselytess. I had taken deeply to heart Mrs. Browning’s 
beautiful idea that religious truth is “like bread at Sacra- 
ment” to be passed on, and that it was a paramount duty and 
joy to help others to reach the sunshine of full Theistic trust in 
the absolute Goodness of God. 

With my mind full of these impressions, which I had tried 
to put forth in my “ Intuitive Morals and Religious Duty,” I felt 


a little bewildered when at last I enjoyed the long-desired 
privilege of listening to Dr. Martineau, but found, Sunday 
after Sunday, that no particular error of the old creed had 
been exposed and extinguished, no definite article of the new 
brought into relief. The grave, calm eloquence of the Preacher 
assumed at no time the tone of a Prophet, still less of a Priest 
or a Professor of Theology. Dr. Martineau never seemed to 
desire to win us to repeat any shibboleth after him, or to for- 
swear those of any other man or of any Church; and he was 
even (as it seemed to some of us) quite unaccountably careless 
about leaving phrases in the devotional part of the service 
which could not be consistently harmonised with the theology 
of his sermons. Sometimes we even imagined that he read 
us an old sermon without remembering to bring its theology 
up to date. Be this as it may, the sum total of those earliest 
impressions of Mr. Martineau’s sermons was bewildering to a 
novice in Unitarian worship; and I could well understand how 
others, puzzled as I was, might be inclined to go elsewhere 
for their doctrines, desiring to find them clearly labelled and 
set out, in order due. 

But, by degrees, those of us who remained and put aside 
our fallacious expectations of a teacher whose lessons could 
be formulated in a catechism, discovered that instead of such 
a Pedagogue we had found a companion like Great Heart, for 
the celestial way, with whose mind it was a joy and a benediction 
to come even for an hour into contact. Once more was proved 
the truth, that to be is more than to do or to speak; for it was 
the consciousness, ever growing clear as we knew him better, 
of what manner of man he was, which made the act of 
following his thoughts, confidently, admiringly, reverently, in 
itself uplifting. Mary Carpenter once said to me, when I 
remarked that I hardly knew on what subject to speak, in my 
lessons to the poor little girl-thieves in her reformatory : “ Say 
anything. Nothing can pass from your mind to theirs 
which will not be good for them and give them wholesome 
subjects for their thoughts, instead of the wretched ones which 
have filled them in the dens they come from.” T suppose 
that just in the same way on another plane nothing could pass 
from so lofty and devout a mind as Dr. Martineau’s which 
would not b> elevating to ordinary people. We were in high 
company all the hours we passed in that little chapel, and 
could not fail to come out of it with the ennobling influence 
of such association. 

I have often compared the experience of listening to one of 
Dr. Martineau’s sermons to the invigoration of a walk over a 
mountain. There was at the outset the effort—often consider- 
able—to climb the steep and slippery ascent. Then came the 
breath of purer, keener air, and freer movement; then the out- 
look over wider horizons, sometimes grand and solemn, 
sometimes sweet and restful. Finally there was the pause of 
prayer and adoration on the summit : 


Not vainly did the early Persian make 

His altar in high places, and the peaks 

Of Earth-o’er-gazing mountains, there to seek 
That Being in whose honour shrines are weak 
Upreared by human hands. 


Returning from such sermons, the home and daily hfe, just 
viewed from the heights above, fell into their true place. Care 
was minified and Duty magnified, and Affection was 
strengthened and ennobled, by sympathy felt to be divine and 
deathless. 

It was not till those never to be forgotten sermons came to a 
sudden ending that we knew how much they had counted for in 
our inner lives. A window in our chamber was for ever closed, 
and, like the one in the House called Beautiful, it “looked 
toward the sun-rising,”’ 


LIST OF DR. MARTINEAU’S PUBLICATIONS. 


In the following list only the first few sermons which were 
separately printed are noted in their order ; many others were 
printed, and the chief of these, together with a large numbei 
of the articles contributed to reviews are collected in the four 
volumes published in 1890-1 :— 


Peace in Division ; or, the Duties of Christians in an Age 
of Controversy. A discourse preached July 7, 1830, in 
the Prince’s-street Meeting-house, Cork, before the Synod 
of Munster, or Southern Presbyterian Association of 
Ireland; by James Martineau, Assistant Pastor of the 
Eustace-street Congregation, Dublin. Published at the 
request of the Synod. Dublin, 1830. [Reprinted in 
‘Studies of Christianity,” 1858. | 


I2 


A Collection of Hymns for Christian Worship. Printed Sermons by 


_) Memorial Preface to “A Spiritual Faith.” 
for the congregation of Eustace-street, Dublin. Edited 


John Hamilton Thom. 1895. 


1831. 


,» The Existing State of Theology, as an Intellectual | 


Pursuit, and Religion as a Moral Influence. A sermon 


preached at the Unitarian Chapel in South-place, Fins- | 


bury, on Wednesday, May 21, 1834, being the anniver- 
sary meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. 1834. 


Views of the World from Halley's Comet. A sermon 
preached in Paradise-street Chapel, Liverpool, Sept. 27, 
1835. | Reprinted in Essays, &c., IV. 1891. | 


Need of Culture for the Christian Ministry. A sermon 


preached in Cross-street Chapel, Manchester, on the fiftieth | 


Anniversary of Manchester New College, Jan. 24, 1835. 
[Reprinted in Essays, &c., IV. 1891. | 


The Rationale of Religious Enquiry; or, the Question 
stated of Reason, the Bible, and the Church. In six 
Lectures. 1836. 

Lectures in the Liverpool Unitarian Controversy. 
The Bible: what it is and what it is not. 

The Proposition “ That Christ is God” proved to be false 
from the Jewish and the Christian Scriptures. 

The Scheme of Vicarious Redemption inconsistent with 
itself, and with the Christian Idea of Salvation. 

The Christan view of Moral Evil. 

Christianity without Priest and without Ritual. 


1839. 


Hymns for the Christian Church and Home. Edited. 


Introductory Lecture io the course on Mental and Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy, being the fourth of a 


series of lectures given by the several professors, at the | 
Manchester New College in Manchester, | 
| Reprinted — 


opening of 


after the removal from York. October, 1840. 


as ‘Scope of Mental and Moral Philosophy” in Essays, | 


&., IV. 1891.] | 
mei after the Christian Life (First Series.) | 
paper outs after the Christian Life. (Second Series.) 

(. 
Dees, Christianity. (A volume of collected Essays.) 

358. 
apa Fourth Edition of the two volumes as one. 

IO. 


Edited. 1873. 
Introductory Chapter to the re-issue of the Second Edition 


Hymns of Praise and Prayer. 


of John James Tayler’s ‘‘ Retrospect of the Religious Life | 


of England.” 1876. 


Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. A volume of Sermons. | 


1876 
Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. Vol. II. 1879. 


Preface to the Ten Lectures on the Positive Aspects of Unit- 
arian Thought and Doctrine, issued by the B. and F.U.A. 
1881. 


A Study of Spinoza. 1882. 
Types of Ethical Theory. Two volumes. 1885. 


A Study of Religion, its Sources and Contents. Two volumes. 
1887. 


The Seat of Authority in Religion. 1890, 


Essays, Reviews and Addresses. (Selected and Revised by 
the Author.) 1890, 1891. 


Vol. I. Personal Sketches and Political Essays. 
Vol. Il. Ecclesiastical : Historical. 
Vol. III. Theological: Philosophical. 


Vol. IV. Academical: Religious. 


fourteen occasional sermons, Xe. 


Home Prayers, with Two Services for Public Worship. 1891. — 


(The two Services first published in 1862.) 


Including thirteen 
Manchester College Addresses, with the defence of | 
“ Religion, as affected by Modern Materialism,” and | 


Faith the Beginning, Self-surrender the Fulfilment, of 
the Spiritual Life. Four Sermons. 1897. 


MR. GILL’S BIRTHDAY TRIBUTES TO 
DR. MARTINEAU. 


Ir has been our privilege to publish from time to time the 
verses with which the now venerable Thomas Hornblower Gill 
has greeted Dr. Martineau’s recurring birthdays. The close 
friend and biographer of Franklin Howorth, who was a fellow- 
student of Martineau’s at York, Mr. Guill, while sharing with 
his friend the movement from the Unitarianism in which they 
were trained to a piety of more distinctively Evangelical type, 
retained to the end his unstinted admiration and affection for 
Dr. Martineau, and only last yearsent to him the following half 
humorous lines on his birthday :— 

April 21, 1899. 
Revering Youth o’er gifted Eld oft glows, 
Warm tributes of admiring verse bestows, 
Not often aged luminaries stir 
To glowing verse an aged homager. 
Here Eld on utmost Eld expends its store, 
And eighty homage yields to ninety-four. 


We collected last April some of the verses of former years, 
but cannot refrain from once more reprinting them here. 


Or the verses of 1885, with Dr. Martineau’s reply, Mr. Gill 
has been good enough to make a translation for the benefit of 
un-Latined readers. 

April 21, 1885. 
Haud rapuit, mirande, tibi octogesimus annus 
Corporeas vires robur et ingenii : 
Ter felix! pede difticiles ascendese montes 
Qui possis ; necnon edita mente simul. 


The Reply. 


Nec tibi restinxit, vates, matura senectus 
Fervorem ingenii Pieridumque faces ; 

Parnassum superans, facilis tu victor abibis 
Alis despiciens teedia longa pedis. 


(Translation.) 


Thine eightieth year thee, wondrous one, doth find 
Still strong in body, still supreme in mind ; 

Thrice happy thou, whose feet steep hills can climb, 
Whose genius still can soar to heights sublime. 


The Reply. 
Nor, Poet, has thy glowing soul been quelled, 
Nor has the Muse’s fire been quenched by eld. 
Parnassus thou victorious dost ascend, 
And winged watch how slowly footmeu wend. 


1893. 


To Plato more than eighty years were granted, 
To Kant the same large measure was not scanted, 
But Martineau to-day at eighty-eight 

Transcends herein each fellow potentate. 


1895. 


What mighty monarch of the realm of thought 
At ninety years hath ever reigned and wrought ? 
Time for our wonder doth his rights forego, 
And yields the miracle in Martineau. 


1896. 
Two Birthdays. 
April 21 and April 28. 


A single day the birthdays doth divide 

Of mighty intellects not unallied : 

Of him, the height of whose transcendent powers 
Above all genius in all ages towers ; 

Of him the matchless master-mind of ours. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We have been thankful to receive from 


= many sides very cordial expressions of 
appreciation of the special number of THE 


Inquirer issued last week, in memory of 
Dr. Martineau. A large edition was 
printed, and the greater part of it is 
Fresh orders are 


for our friends to secure at once as many 
copies as they wish to have, as no further 
edition will be issued. It has been 


pleasant to hear of the portrait being 


framed and hung in chapel vestries, and 
we trust that the careful packing has 
secured the safe transit of all copies. If 
any of our friends are willing to subscribe 
for that purpose, we should much like to 
be able to send a considerable number of 
copies to Free Public Libraries in different 
parts of the country. 


In our ordinary issue of last week we 
published extracts from some of the most 
strikimg public tributes to Dr. Martineau. 
Others will be found in the Spectator of 
Jan. 20, the Athenzewm of Jan. 20, the 
Christian World, the Methodist Times, and 
the New Age of Jan. 18. From these we 
hope to give some extracts next week. 
The Eastern Daily Press of Jan. 15, pub- 
lished at Norwich, contained some very 
interesting notices, and in the same paper 
a letter appeared on the following day, 
from Mr. I. M. Wade, adding some 
further personal impressions. The Bristol 
Mercury of June 24 contained a thoughtful 
appreciation, of which we will quote here 
the concluding sentences :— 


Faithful was his daily effort to follow 
that Master, who came to show us self- 
sacrifice, and thereby ‘‘spoiled us for self- 
indulgence.’’ Trials had he, yet they did 
but reveal his hopes, even as the dark night 
flings up the flaming stars, while none more 
truly than this vanished teacher showed the 
efficacy of the truth he spake when he bade 
us all be sure that ‘* Prayer for deliverance 
calls down the power of endurance,’’ Such 


was he; such was his trust in God, his 
fealty to Jesus, and his strong and wise love 
for his fellow-men. And now the earthly 
presence of that magnetic personality is 
withdrawn from our sight. Only from the 
reflection of the days long gone can that 
earnest gaze of his strike and enchain our 
inmost souls. Only down the still gallery 
of abiding memory echo those deep and 
tender and always persuasive tones that 
spake at once of wisdom and of kindness. 

But ‘‘ within the veil’’ there yet lives on, 
as we hope and believe, the spirit through 
whose labours our questionings touch us the 
less harshly, and who has made our trust in 
God and man, in duty and in immortality 
all the stronger now. Gladly will those 
hearts he swayed so surely follow still this 
clear-sighted teacher of men ; for he pleads, 
as few have more persuasively done, for the 
‘¢ blessed hope of everlasting life,’’ and ‘‘ he 
being dead, yet speaketh.’’ 


A meEmoriAL lecture is announced to 
be given on Tuesday evening next, in the 
schoolroom of Essex Church, by the Rev. 
Frank K. Freeston, on ‘“ Dr. Martineau’s 
Life and Teaching.” The lecture will be 
illustrated by a private collection of 
photographs, shown on the screen, includ- 
ing Dr. Martineau’s birth-place, schools 
and schoolmates, early teachers and 
friends, later guides, chapels at Norwich, 
Derby, Nottingham, York, Dublin, Liver- 
pool, and London, various portraits, Man- 
chester College, Oxford, &c. The chair is 
to be taken by Mr. Richard Worsley, at 
8 o'clock. 


A corrEsponpENnT from Oxford sends 
us the following welcome note :— 

“Tt may interest your readers to know 
that Dr. Fairbairn, preaching at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, upon the first Sunday of 
term, paid a tribute of unqualified admira- 


tion to Dr. Martineau’s nobility of 
character and _ intellectual force and 
subtility. ‘The whole religious world is 


less sorrowing in his death than rejoicing 
in his life. An English Churchman asked 
me if Martineau might not be called, like 
Spinoza, God-intoxicated. It were more 
fitting to say that he was God-inspired.’ 
The only allusion to divergent opinion was 
a regret that institutions separate those 
who are one in spirit.” 


Fourtren years younger than ~ Dr. 
Martineau, John Ruskin had long since 
ceased from the eager activities of a life 
which in its day had been strenuous, 
as few others, in loyalty to the highest 
service. His death removes the last 
great name from the roll of the living 
prophets of the century. It is mteresting 
to note that the first. volume of his 
“Modern Painters” was published in 
1843, in the same year as the first series 
of Martineau’s ‘“ Endeavours after the 
Christian Life,” “ Within little more than 


a fortnight of his eighty-first birthday 
(says the Times) Mr. Ruskin has died at 
the beautiful home near Coniston, where 
he had lived in silence and retirement 
for many years. For the world at large 
this silence has perhaps led to oblivion ; 
but the faithful, who read and buy fresh 
editions of his books, knew that he still 
lived, quietly enjoying the beauty of the 
landscape and the affectionate care of his 
friends not able to write or to bear excite- 
ment, but happy and tranquil.” And a 
correspondent subsequently told in the 
columus of the same journal how his life 
at last ‘faded away in a peaceful sleep.” 
It was on Saturday evening that he passed 
away, holding Mrs. Arthur Severn’s hand, 
“amid silence and desolation.” But when 
a little later Mrs. Severn’s daughter pre- 
vailed upon her to look from his little 
turret window at the sunset, as Ruskin 
was wont to look for it from day to day, 
“The brilliant, gorgeous light illumined 
the hills with splendour; and_ the 
spectators felt as if Heaven’s gate itself 
had been flung open to receive the teacher 
into everlasting peace.” 


Or Ruskin the Times in a_ leading 
article of Jan. 22 said :— 


He constructed an ideal for the artist 
as well as an ideal of art. He showed the 
artistic profession that it has a mission like 
the pulpit. He inculeated upon it self- 
respect because its art is worthy of respect. 
If sometimes he bade the publie look ina 
picture gallery for qualities it had no par- 
ticular right to seek for there, he obliged it 
at least to use its eyes and test its judg- 
ment. Artists have not been tender in 
their retorts upon their critic. They may 
be excused for a sense of burt at his frequent 
caprices and at his unmeasured. severity. 
They must not be unmindful that they owe 
the fuller recognition of their title to public 
admiration and public patronage in no 
small degree to the blaze of glory with 
which his meteoric pen has invested their 
whole vocation. Every painter has risen 
in stature by virtue of John Ruskin’s vindi- 
cation of the heights to which English art 
must, and English artists may, aspire. 


Dr. St. Grorer Mivart, F.R.S., who 
since he was seventeen years of age has 
been a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but at the same time a man of 
science, is in revolt against the dominant 
authority of his Church. Two articles by 
him appear in this month’s Reviews, one 
on “The Continuity of Catholicism” in 
the Nineteenth Century, another on “ Some 
recent Catholic Apologists”” in the Fort- 
nightly. In the latter Dr. Mivart points 
out how the advances of science have pro- 
duced convictions ‘‘deemed to be incon- 
sistent withfundamental Christian beliefs, 
so that no honest man can hold them and 
continue to conform to the usages of his 
antecedent creed,” and yet maintains that 
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scientific truth must prevail, so that the 
attitude of Church authority must be 
modified. In the Nineteenth Century he 
is even more trenchant and far-reaching 
in his criticisms and protest, contrasting 
what he speaks of as ‘Curialism,” the 
ecclesiastical and political dominance of 
the Vatican with a true Catholicity, 
“which desires all truth, justice and 
rational liberty in religion.” 


Dr. Mivarr seeks to maintain the “ con- 
tmuity of Catholicism” by showing that 
there is a general movement of thought 
among educated Catholics, which must 
eventually prevail; reasonable views of 
science and evolution and of the Bible are 
now common, belief in the traditional 
view of creation and the fall and Old 
Testament miracles is largely abandoned, 
and more humane views as to the salva- 
tion of non-Catholics, even of the heathen 
and of unbaptised infants, are held. 
While the old infallible authority is 
apparently preserved, it is only by explain- 
ing away difficulties, and by an unworthy 
use of Janguage. Dr. Mivart is anxious 
to rescue Catholicism from this disastrous 
position; and gives the following final 
reason for writing as he has done :— 


I have written in the way I have written, 
because Iam convinced that it is only by 
intellectual breadth; by the welcoming 
of truth on all sides and from all quarters ; 
by despising nothing that is good, -even 
though it be pagan aspirations and ideals 
—too lightly thrust aside ; by scrupulous 
honesty and candid appreciation of the true 
value of men and of arguments hostile to us, 


that solid good can be effected and 
Catholicity regain the universality — of 


acceptance in the civilised world and’ by 
men of ight and leading, which it once 
enjoyed. 


For the fulfilment of his ideal of 
Catholicity Dr. Mivart must not look to 
the Roman Church. The answer of Car- 
dinal Vaughan is unmistakable—he has 
issued a letter to the clergy of the diocese 
of Westminster, in which he informs 


them that the recreant scientist is forbid- | 


den the Sacrament until he has given 
assurance of his orthodoxy, which is 
brought gravely under suspicion by his 
magazine articles, and yet more by his 
repeated refusal to sign a submission and 
profession of faith which concludes as 
follows :— 


Moreover, I condemn and revoke all other 
words and statements which in articles con- 
tributed by me to the Fortnightly Review 
and the Nineteenth Century, or in any other 
of my writings are found to be in matter of 
Faith or Morals contrary to the teachings 
of the Holy Catholic Faith according to the 
determination of the Apostolic See; and 
in all such matters I submit myself to the 
judgment of the said See, receiving all that 
it receives and condemning all that it con- 
demns. 


If there are people calling themselves 
Catholics, the Cardinal writes, who hold 
such heresies as Dr. Mivart recounts, they 
are not Catholics at all, and if they were 
to approach the Sacraments, “they would 
do so sacreligiously, at the peril of their 
souls, and in defiance of the law of the 
Church.” Evidently Dr. Mivart must now 
choose between his religion and the 
Church, of his adoption. Not where 
“ OCurialism.” is in authority, but “ where 
the Spirit of the Lord is,” there is liberty, 


o_o 


A country minister writes:—“Is it 
too late, or is it too soon, to ask what our 
good friends at Leicester want us, during 
the Conference week, to do with our 
wives? Nothing is said about them in 
the paper in which we are to say whether 
we are going to the Conference meetings, 
and whether we should like a friend to 
put us up. And yet, with some of us, it 
will all turn upon the question whether 
our wives are to be invited too. We 
want to have our deacon or delegate 
there, of course; he is a most ex- 
excellent fellow ; but, since the last Con- 
ference, say, our wives have done for our 
church and school a hundred times as 
much steady, faithful, self-denying work 
as he has; and they deserve the interlude 
and refreshment of our triennial feast of 
reason and flow of soul as well as we 
ministers ourselves do. For Wendell 
Holmes’s counsel to a young minister—to 
take to himself a wife, most of us 
have followed; and we have found his 
assurance made good: our hands have 
been upheld by Aaron (the afore-men- 
tioned deacon) and her. And sol say: 
it will just make all the difference for us, 
whether she is to be with us or not. How 
can we answer Question No. 1 until we 
know? ‘Put down her name as delegate, 
and then she will be sure of an invita- 
tion.” With all respect, that is hardly 
the way of it. “Difficulties!” Plenty 
of them. I know all about them, for at 
former Conferences I have been host as 
well as guest. But the worst difficulty 
of all will be’ to have our men, at 
Leicester, feeling as though they had lost 
their right hands. You see, sir, I am in 
entire ignorance of what our good friends 
at Leicester are proposing for us, To 
entertain at Conference time means hard 
work and plenty of it, and I have the 
most cordial respect and gratitude for 
those who take it in hand. I only want 
that they should realise how some of us 
feel about the matter I speak of, and what 
it means to our wives and to ourselves 
also.” 


Tut Seed-Sower for the current month, 
among other good things, contains the first 
of a series of articles by the Rev. E. P. 
Barrow on “Types of Service. I.—The 
Soldier,” and the first of a series on Social 
Questions by the Editor, the Rev. Joseph 
Wood, the subject being “The Poor 
Law.” There is also the second part of a 
Biographical Address, by the late Dr. 
Sadler, on “Jeremy Taylor,” and a paper by 
Miss A. J. Lawrence on “ Patience in our 
Work.” In its extended form as the 
Essex Church Calendar we find also the 
conclusion of the story of Theophilus 
Lindsey’s life, as a chapter in the history 
of Essex Church, with portraits of Dr. 
Toulmin and Dr. Kippis. 


To halls of heavenly truth, admission 
wouldst thou win 

Oft knowledge stands without, while love 
may enter in. 


God many a spiritual house has reared, but 
never one 

Where lowliness was not laid first the 
corner stone. 


Rear highly as thou wilt thy branches in 
the air, 

But that thy roots shall strike as deep 
have care, —R. C, Prench, 


LONDON BAZAAR FUND. 
“ Midsummer Night's Dream.” 


On Tuesday week an excellent matinée 
performance of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream was given at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, which was kindly lent by Mr. 
J. H. Leigh, the lessee. ‘The performers 
included a few professionals, but the 
greater number were amateurs connected 
with our London congregations. The 
dressing and mounting had been very 
carefully attended to by talented friends, 
and thanks to much patient study and 
rehearsal the play went with a smooth- 
ness which would have done credit to any 
dramatic company. The Hra and other 
critics have fully endorsed the favourable 
opinions expressed by expert friends in 
the audience, which was very large and 
representative, and appreciated cordially 
the efforts of the actors. Where somany 
did so well it is difficult to single out 
names for special mention; but Mrs. 
Leigh as Puck, Mr. Herbert Lawford as 
Bottom, Mr. Benson Lawford as Quince, 
and Mr. A. E. Johnson as Wall, won 
particular commendation; while the 
singers and fairies were also conspicuously 
good, and the dances and grouping were 


very pleasing and effective. Mr. Leigh’s 
generosity and able supervision of the 


piece call for warm recognition, and the 
stage manager (Mr. Watson) must be 
heartily congratulated on the results of 
his indefatigable labours with a company 


for the most part entirely strange to him 


and to the stage. Mr. Herbert Lawford, 
who had to double the parts of actor and 
manager, must have toiled immensely 
with his two-fold task, and to him a great 
share of credit and gratitude isdue. The 
financial results appear to have been as 


gratifying as the performance was pleasing. 


Weare not yet able to announce the figures, 
but the profit to the bazaar fund will 
certainly be very handsome. 


Unitarian CoNnFERENCE, Boston, 
U.S.A., May, 1900.—The programme of 
the International - Conference of Unit- 
arians to be held in the spring at Boston, 
Mass., will begin, as at present outlined, 
with services in all the churches in the 
neighbourhood of Boston on Sunday, 
May 20; the meetings will be continued 
throughout the week, and will close on 
Friday evening, May 25. The secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 


the Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, states that re- - 


presentative Unitarians from different 
parts of the world will be present, includ- 
ing France, Holland, Hungary, and Japan. 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 


ciation will be represented by the secre-_ 
tary, the Rey. W. Copeland Bowie, andthe | 
Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds. 
It is expected that the Sunday-school - 


Association will be represented by the 
hon. secretary, Mr. Ion Pritchard, and 
Miss Marian Pritchard. The Hospitality 


Committee at Boston hope that a number 
of English Unitarians will make this the — 
something of | 


opportunity for seeing 
America, its life, and institutions. 
Further particulars will be published in 


due course, giving details of the order of | 


proceedings, 


Snvnrat letters from correspondents — 


and other matter is held over until next 
week, haji ities ae 
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MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Tur hundred and fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Trustees of Manchester 
College was held in the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, on Thursday afternoon, 
Jan. 18. The chair was taken by the 
President, Mr. David Ainsworth, and 
there were also present the Revs. 8. A. 
Steinthal and Charles Hargrove (visitors), 
J. Hstlin Carpenter (Hibbert lecturer), 
C. T. Poynting, P. M. Higginson, Dendy 
_ Agate, C. J. Street, H.S. Tayler, Priestley 
Prime, &. T. Herford, H. Gow, W. H. 
Drummond, A. W. Fox, T. B. Evans, and 
V. D. Davis; Messrs. Charles W. Jones 
(treasurer), R. D. Darbishire, J. H. 
Brooks, J. H. Nicholson, Henry Lupton, 
S. B. Worthington, W. Long, G. H. 
Leigh, F. Taylor, A. Nicholson, F. 
-Nicholson, T. Worthington, P. S. 
Worthington, A. H. Steinthal; the Rev. 
H. Enfield Dowson and Mr. A. H. 
Worthington (secretaries), and Mr, E. W. 
Marshall (assistant secretary). 

Letters of regret for inability to be 
present were reported from Dr. Drum- 
mond (Principal), the Revs. R. A. Arm- 
strong and L. P. Jacks; Messrs. J. R. 
Beard, Russell Scott and Harry Rawson. 

The President then called upon the 
-Rev. H. E. Dowson to read the following 
memorial resolution :— 


That the trustees of Manchester College, 
assembled in their annual meeting, record 
their profound sense of the loss they have 
sustained in the death of the Rev. James 
Martineau, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., D.Litt., 

the senior student of the College, entering 
its classrooms in 1822, and in 1839, on 
becoming its secretary, commencing a 
eareer of service of his alma mater as 
devoted as it was brilliant, and shedding 
upon it the unrivalled lustre that shone 
from his splendid genius and noble charac- 
ter. That the trustees bear their grateful 
testimony of affectionate reverence to the 
great teacher who, summoned from the 
humbler task of the secretaryship, became in 
1840 professor of mental and moral philo- 
sophy ; adding in 1857 religious philosophy 
to the subjects of his chair ; succeeding in 
1869 his beloved and revered friend and 
colleague the Rev. J. J. Tayler in the 
Principalship; retiring in 1875 from: his 
professorship after unexampled services for 
thirty-six tyears, relinquishing in 1885 his 
Principalship, and so concluding labours on 
the College staff lasting for a period of 
forty-six years, well-nigh half a century, 
during which he had accumulated materials 
for works which made his name illustrious 
and exerted an influence on the religion 
and philosophy of his age that will for ever 
be one of the proudest recollections of the 
College; passing in the following year 
(1886) to the Presidential chair and con- 
ferring upon it new honour; and in 1889 
taking up his last office in the College, that 
of the Vice-Presidency, which he held at 
his death in 1900, thus closing a connection 
with the College of unexampled length and 
prilliancy, opened in 1822, when .as a 
student he first crossed its threshhold, and 
only ended when, after seventy-eight 
strenuous years had passed over his head, 
he entered into the eternal peace. That 
the trustees bear their reverent testimony 
to the memory of the great man who in the 
ninety-fifth year of a life of untiring devo- 
tion of -his exalted powers to the sacred 
cause of truth, liberty, and religion has 
been called home by the Heavenly Father in 
whom he had so sure a trust; that they pay 
their tribute of affectionate homage to the 
religious leader, to the devoted minister of 
Christ now taken from their head, to his 
commanding intellect, to his philosophic 
gifts, to his fearless outlook to the truth of 


= God, to his broad spirit of charity, to his 
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noble unsectarianism, to his profound faith, 
rooted deep in the human soul, to his own 


personal religion, pure and undefiled, and 


to the moral elevation of his character. 
That the trustees hold it to be an enduring 
honour to the College that in him a voice 
has gone out from their walls clothed in 


language of incomparable power and 
beauty, to be heard throughout the world, 
and to bear the strongest witness in a 


materialistic and utilitarian age toithe Great 


Spirit from whom all things proceed and 
whose will, making its voice heard in the 


human conscience, gives the Divine sanc- 


tion to the {moral law. That the trustees 
desire to convey to Dr. Martineau’s family 
their most affectionate sympathy in the 
sorrow that has befallen them in the two- 
fold loss of their beloved father and of their 
sister Mrs. Lewis. 

The PrestpEnt, in moving the resolu- 
tion, said that it was difficult to add any- 
thing to the words in which it was drawn. 
Most of those present had been connected 
with Dr. Martineau in various ways, 
either as intimate friends or as students 
in the College. He himself had the 
happiest recollections, having had Dr. 
Martineau’s eldest son as his first and 
most revered tutor, and having thus been 
brought into friendliest relations with the 
family. Dr. Martineau’s greatness in- 
creased with his years, and in years to 


come his power would be still more fully 


and highly appreciated. 

Mr. R. D. Darztsuire said that he was 
honoured in being called upon to second 
the resolution. His acquaintance with 
Dr. Martineau began when as a young 
student he spent vacations with him in 
1842 and 1843. From that time he always 
had in Dr. Martineau a confidential adviser 
in many difficulties. It had been a 
pleasure to serve under his direction. 
Mr. Darbishire then recalled a mission 
the College committee had laid upon him, 
to go to Liverpool, to persuade Dr. Mar- 
tineau to remove to London in 1857, and 
the meeting of Trustees in Cross-street 
Chapel in that year, at which the strong 
opposition to Dr. Martineau’s appointment 
had been defeated. It was no light thing 
they asked of their best men, in taking 
them from their congregations and from 
public life into the seclusion of the College. 
To such service no one had dedicated 
powers greater or labours more faithful 
than James Martineau. 

The Rev. 8. A. SrxintHar spoke of the 
grateful remembrance Dr. Martineau’s 
students had of his powers of sympathy 
shown to them in trying times, and of the 
help he gave not only in the lecture room, 
but in private with his wonderful power 
of understanding and removing their 
difficulties. It had been their great 
privilege in that College to have a teacher 
who had influenced the world, who held 
a position among religious teachers 
given to very few. He had stood as a 
barrier against the materialism and utili- 
tarianism of the age, and won the grateful 
thanks of men of all the Churches. 
Although so strong an intellect, he was 
gentle and loving towards all that was 
weak and frail. He was quick to feel for 
the sufferings of the very weakest, and 
exemplified one of the truths Goethe laid 
down—that the essential point of 
Christianity was its sympathy for the 
weak and suffering. Dr. Martineau had 
often strengthened those who were com- 
bating in unpopular causes by giving his 
great influence to their endeavours, and 
sustaining them in their protests against 
moral iniquity, It was rare indeed that 
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a man should during his own life-time be 
able to influence the life and conduct of 
three generations, yet so it had been with 


Dr. Martineau; and when they thought of 


what his influence would be over the life 
of generations to come they must bless 
God for having given them so great a 
teacher and so pure a mind as his. 

The Rey. J. Esruin Carpenter said. 
that everyone familiar with Dr. Martineau’s 
writings knew that between the first of 
his more important publications, the 
“ Rationale of Religious Enquiry,’ and 
the last great treatise on the “Seat of 
Authority in Religion,” which summed up 
his maturest views, there were wide 
differences of philosophical and theological 
belief. Yet during the whole time, through 
vicissitudes, numerousand profound, which 
he had himself enabled them to trace by the 
autobiographical sketches in the prefaces 
to his books, Dr. Martineau was able to 
retain his position in connection with the 
College, to bestow those splendid services, 
and to feel continuous loyalty and love 
for its foundation principles. That was 
possible, because he found in the College 
itself, deep seated in its constitution, that 
profound trust which he himself enter- 
tained, in the permanence and imperish- 
ableness of religion, whilst its forms of 
thought were continuously open to pro- 
gressive change. In no other college that 
he knew of in England would that have 
been possible. Dr. Darbishire had re- 
minded them of a meeting in Cross-street 
Chapel; he would venture to set beside 
that a reference to Dr. Martineau’s 
last public appearance in connection with 
the College, at the opening at Oxford, 
when he was the object of so much 
affectionate reverence from teachers far 
beyond the range of their own immediate 
circle. What was it that secured for him 
the welcome of men so various as those 
representing the Oxford Schools? Again 
the same conviction, the same deep trust 
in the unity of religion underlying all its 
separate forms, and constituting a per- 
manent bond between Churches of the most 
widely different types. That was what 
they first learnt from him, when they went 
to college, to, trust the life of God in the 
soul of man, to interpret the world as the 
perpetual scene of the Divine presence, to . 
trust the faculties of man, reason, con- 
science and affection, as organs of the 
revelations of His Spirit. At a time when 
the old authorities of Church and Bible 
were crumbling away, they learnt from 
Dr. Martineau where to rest with absolute 
security for the foundations of their 
religious life, and where to look for the 
means of reconstruction in the future, to- 
wards which he made such important and’ 
lasting contributions. 

The first impression they received on 
entering college was, he thought, of the 
extraordinary range and exactitude of Dr. 
Martineau’s knowledge, a mastery which 
could have been gained only by persistent 
industry ; and that again they learnt from 
him. Then as they entered more fully 
into the sweep of his thought, they were 
carried away by the splendour of its 
range, the confidence with which he opened 
new reaches of speculation and led 
them forward with undaunted tread. But 
no one was ever more ready to own to 
changes of view, or was more open to fresh 
aspects of a subject. Thus while he taught 
them to trust their faculties, they learnt 
also not to trust any judgment as 
final, but always to regard the forms of 
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interpretation of the world and human 
nature and life as necessarily open to fresh 
light and truth. Referring to Mr. 
Steinthal’s allusion to the courage some- 
times needed to approach Dr. Martineau 
for discussion or counsel, Mr. Carpenter 
said that he had heard Dr. Martineau him- 
self say that one of the greatest difficulties 
of his life had been a besetting shyness. And 
it was true that sometimes the depth of 
his feeling, the intensity of his affection, 
seta seal on his speech. But to anyone 
who would break through that reserve, and 
boldly go to him for counsel or sympathy, 
it was impossible to conceive a more tender 
comprehension. a more penetrating wisdom, 
a more inspiring guidance than was 
vouchsafed to one on such an occasion. So 
also in his letters he was able to pour 
forth guidance and aid of the most varied 
kind. The perfect finish with which 
everything was done, even to the shortest 
note, sprang again from that concentration 
and balance of powers which made his 
character so deeply impressive. Deeply as 
they were indebted to him for modes of 
thought, for help in intellectual difficulty, 
for guidance through great problems, he 
was disposed to think that those who 
came most intimately into contact with 
Dr. Martineau owed him most for the 
extraordinary influence of his personality, 
the elevation of his character, and 
the inspiring power with which he sent 
them forward to every duty. That 
was the finest outcome of the teacher’s 
life. Great as were his teachings, they 
knew that he was greater still; there was 
no chasm between his word and his life. 
All that he said in lecture or in pulpit 
was .the outcome of the greatness of his 
soul. 


It was the glory of that College that for 
so many years he had been connected with 
it,as student, secretary, teacher, principal, 
president. His departure left on them a 
grave responsibility—a responsibility which 
they had indeed felt while he still lived, but 
must more deeply feel now that he was 
gone. They could not wish to keep him 
longer, even in an old age so deeply rever- 
enced, for infirmity had already laid its 
hand upon him; rather must they think, 
think with a joyous hope, of the new light 
“that had broken upon him as he went for- 
ward into the eternal peace. 


The resolution was passed, the Trustees 
standing in reverent silence. 


The Annual Address of the Committee, 
which together with the accounts had 
been previously printed and circulated, 
recorded the losses sustained by the College 
during the past year through the death of 
many supporters, including Sir Henry Tate, 
Bart., Mr. Arthur Greg, Miss Anna Swan- 
wick, Mrs. T. Smith Osler, Mr. Benjamin 
Heape, and the Rev. Thomas Hincks. The 
deficiency on the year’s income amounted to 
£190 10s. 7d., making the gross deficiency 
£864 2s.4d. The retirement of Mr. Car- 
penter last June, and his appointment as 
Hibbert lecturer on ‘‘ The Comparative 
Study of Religions’’ was recorded, and 
the extension of that appointment for a 
term of six years from June, 1900, while 
the Hibbert Trustees had also acceded to 
the request of the Committee to renew for 
another six years the appointment of the 
Rev. J. E. Odgers as lecturer on Ecclesi- 
astical History. The Rey. W. KH. Addis 
had entered on his duties in the chain of Old 
Testament Language and Literature at the 
beginning of the current session, and was 
in residence at 27, Holywell, superintend- 
ing tha residence of the students in the two 


adjoining houses. The houses had been 
adopted for this purpose at a cost of 
£1,364 2s. 9d., of which £1,000 had been 
given by Mrs. George Holt and Miss Holt. 
It was reported that the new arrangements 
as to residence had given the utmost satis- 
faction. The session opened with nine 
regular divinity students, six special 
students, and six external students, pre- 
paring for the divinity course, four of them 
at Oxford. The report noted with regret 
that few academical distinctions had been 
gained, and concluded with a strong plea 
for the dedication of men of high culture 
to the ministry. It was not a good sign 
when a religious community did not pro- 
duce its own ministry, and the hope was 
expressed that the new foundation of Wil- 
laston School might help to remedy that 
defect. 


Mr. Cuarues W. Jones, the treasurer, 
in presenting the accounts, drew attention 
to the adverse balance, and said that the 
deficiency would have to be met by selling 
stock, reducing their capital, unless a 
wider interest was shown in the increase 
of subscriptions, The chapel account 
showed that the endowment fund was not 
sufficient, and the services were a drain 
upon the resources of the College. A few 
subscriptions from Oxford residents who 
attended the services had been received, 
but if these were not increased the only 
course would be to cut down the expenses, 
and he should be sorry if that had to be 
done. , Remembering the great interest 
the late Mr. George Holt had taken in 
the residence scheme, the Committee had 
devoted to that purpose the £500 given by 
Mrs. and Miss Holt in memory of him, 
and they had subsequently given a further 
£500, thus meeting the greater part of 
the cost of adapting the Holywell houses 
for the residence. 


The PREsrDENT, in moving the adoption 
of the address and accounts, said that if 
their supporters realised the present high 
state of efficiency of the College, and the 
unusually large number of students, he 
did not think they would allow the deficit 
to remain. He expressed special satisfac- 
tion at the success of the summer exten- 
sion lectures, by which their influence was 
brought to bear on the outside public, in 
a wayjnot open to the College before. The 
appointments of the two Hibbert Lecturers, 
and of Mr. Addis to his chair and as head 
of the new residence, were subjects for the 
utmost satisfaction. He hoped much from 
Willaston School, as providing healthy 
physical and intellectual training, to 
furnish the right kind of students for the 
College. 

The motion was seconded by the Rev. C. 
T. Poynrina, and after remarks from the 
Revs. C. J. Street, and Drenpy Agartr, 
and Mr. R. D. Darsisuire, was adopted. 


Mr. Darzisurre urged that ministers 
should appeal directly to the laymen, to 
encourage their sons to enter the ministry, 
and set that before them as a noble sacri- 
fice of life and power. 


On the motion of Mr. W. Long, 
seconded by Mr. J. H. Brooks, Mr. W. 
Colfox was elected President. As vice- 
presidents, Mr. David Ainsworth, Mr. J. 
Arlosh, and Mr. Harry Rawson were 
elected. The Committee was re-appointed, 
with Mr. G. H. Leigh as a new member. 
Mr. A. E. Steinthal and Mr. Richard D. 
Holt were appointed auditors. The trea- 
surer and secretaries were re-appointed, 
with warm expressions of gratitude for 
their services, A cordial vote of thanks 


to Mr. Ainsworth for his services as Pre- 
sident brought the meeting toa close. 


Ata meeting of the Committee of the 
Liverpool Domestic Mission, held on Jan. 
22, 1900, the following resolution, pro- 
posed by Mr. Walter Holland (the Presi- 
dent), and seconded by the Rey. Dr. L. de 
Beaumont Klein, was adopted :— 


That the Committee of the Liverpool 
Domestic Mission Society hereby record 
their sense of the profound loss sustained 
in the death of the Rev. James Martineau, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., D.Litt. They reflect 
that it was largely under the inspiration of 
his enthusiasm, in conjunction with the 
late Rev. John Hamilton Thom, that the 
Domestic Mission was founded, and that 
through the sixty-four years of its existence 
it has enjoyed his continued sympathy and 
its principles have met with his steadfast 
and enlightened support. With him passes 
away the last survivor of those who met 
together and took part at the meeting held 
in Renshaw-street Chapel on Good Friday, 
April 1, 1836, when the constitution of the 
Society was established. They gratefully 
acknowledge that the splendour of his 
intellectual powers and his incomparabie 
achievements in the loftiest realms of ab- 
stract thought have ever been accompanied 
by the tenderest sympathy with human 
suffering and an unfailing solicitude for 
the spread of the Kingdom of God in the 
humblest homes of men. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR 
INQUIRERS IN RELIGION.—iII. 


We have been speaking of the contrast 
between a vague feeling or want, and the 
feeling whose meaning is thought out and 
understood. The best historical illustra- 
tion is one which is very tempting to 
dwell upon, but also very difficult to deal 
with—the state of things at the time 
when Christianity began to spread in the 
world. 

The belief of the earliest Christians 
throughout the Greek and Roman world 
must have been that living belief of which 
we have been speaking, which is an 
element in character and takes its place 
among the springs of action. Hence our 
thought may fail to grasp it ; and 
doubtless for this reason not many of the 
first Christians could have given any 
sufficient intellectual account of the power 
which their acquaintance with the life 
and teachings of Jesus gave them. We 
must remember that.it was a real power, 
which many of them gained for the first 
time. This is true, notwithstanding the 
numbers of “ perverts,” who at the first 
sign of persecution hastened to sacrifice 
in the temples of the established religion. 
To be Christians, men had not merely to 
say this or that, or go through any routine 
of action or form of words, for creeds 
and ceremonies had scarcely begun to 
arise; nor had they to exercise their 
reasoning faculties merely, for the great 
majority of the converts had no in- 
tellectual powers above the ordinary level, 
and were not drawn from the classes who 
were mentally cultivated ; but in order to 
be Christians and maintain their faith, 
they had to possess in a high degree that 
almost indefinable quality which we call 
strength or force of character, and their 
hardships and sufferings served to call 
this forth. 

In order to understand why this simple 


doctrine came to them almost as a new 


life, let us try to realise the kind of world 
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‘in which the first apostles of Christianity 
went forth. We shall best do this by 
contrasting it with the classical Greek 
world—as it was at its best—the Greece 
which we are thinking of when we speak 
of Greek architecture, sculpture, or litera- 
ture. ‘Greece’’ was not one, but many 
States, embracing a number of inde- 
pendent commonwealths. Now, in such 
a commonwealth, the majority of the 
“citizens ”’—that is, of those who had 
civic rights—could satisfy themselves by 
the place and function which they found in 
its affairs ; and they could find guidance 
for their lives in its laws and customs. 
And when all the citizens were able to 
meet together in a general congress to 
hear the affairs of the State discussed, 
“ public life” meant much more for them 
than it can ever mean for us ; and the part 
which the citizen took in it gave free play 
to his best desires and needs. Instinctively 
he would act on the two characteristic 
Greek maxims which may be rendered-— 
“learn thine own powers” and “ carry 
none to excess.” The Greek delighted in 
the beauty and brightness and joy of this 
world ; he sought to make life a harmony 
of the soul and the body, each life being 
only one note in a wider harmony of many 
different lives. As long as the Greek 
spirit sought instinctively to express itself 
thus, the great problem of the duty and 
destiny of the individual man, or the 
“salvation of the soul,” could hardly 
arise. Philosophy pondered its problems 
and sought to understand things, but this 
was just for the sake of understanding 
_ them, and not expressly “for all men’s 
good,” which Hpicurus afterwards sup- 
posed to be the chief aim of philosophic 
thought. On the contrary, it was pure 
scientific speculation, dealing with such 
subjects as the basis of certainty, the laws 
of thought, the laws of Nature, the mean- 
ing of the world. Thus the spirit of the 
community expressed itself, practically, in 
making human life free and beautiful, 
and yet reasonable; and theoretically, 1n 
an intellectual interpretation of this life 
which was complete enough to prevent any 
serious discord between the speculations 
of the greatest thinkers and the general 
feeling of the time. 

In a few generations more, this har- 
mony, both on its theoretical and practical 
sides, was destined to be utterly broken 
up, and all its elements scattered abroad 
like dust; and the causes of this were 
partly external, partly internal. Turning 
our attention first to the latter, we notice 
that the free harmonious social life had in 
itself defects and limitations which pre- 
pared. the way for its. approaching fate. 
We observe that it was limited to the one 
community. The Greek could not con- 
ceive it as realised otherwise than in a 
small self-contained commonwealth like 
the one in which he lived. We observe 
also that even within the single State the 
highest life was attainable only by citizens 
who had leisure, and the means and 
opportunity of self-cultivation. The 
multitude of slaves, menials, and depen- 
dents had no share in it at all; and they 
formed the larger part of the population. 
Indeed, if we include these in our idea of 
the community, then such a State as 
Athens, for example, the most enlightened 
of Greek States, deserves to be called an 
“oligarchy” rather than a “republic.” 
We observe, finally, that the Ideal itself, 
the Greek conception of the highest life 

_as it was theoretically expressed by the 


philosophers, was defective. It was a 
combination of two ideals, an intellectual 
and a moral; and there is a significant 
difference in the places assigned to them, 
which may be illustrated well by reference 
to. the teaching of Aristotle. First was 
placed the Ideal of Truth or the rational 
comprehension of things, the Ideal of 
man’s intellectual consciousness as such. 
This is made of supreme worth; the life 
of ordinary virtue has value only as 
facilitating the development of Reason. 

In Professor William Wallace’s words, 
the Divine Life for Aristotle is a “life of 
meutal self-realisation, of philosophical 
truth-seeking and truth-seeing, ever suc- 
cessful, yet perennially interesting; justice 
and virtue, holiness and mercy, have no 
meaning here.” This intellectual Ideal is 
one which a man can pursue for himself 
alone; it is “individualistic” in the 
modern sense of the word. The moral 
Ideal, as we have seen, could hardly be 
thought of by the Greek as being other 
than social. Plato and Aristotle are as 
emphatic as St. Paul in teaching that we 
are members one of another, that man 
cannot live to himself alone. Yet the 
idea of applying this, outside the limits of 
the State, was far from their thought ; 
and within, it had little effect on the 
moral and religious imagination of the 
common people. 

Bearing in mind these defects in the 
Greek Ideal of life, we can see the mean- 
ing of the great political changes that 
were to come. The conquest of the small 
Greek states by the Macedonian kings 
broke up the exclusive feeling which each 
community had possessed before ;. then, 
the conquest of the powerful Persian empire 
by the Macedonian Alexander the Great 
brought Greece under one government with 
the Hast; and, finally, the increasing con- 
quests of the Roman power brought Greece 
and the Hast under one government with 
the West. The Greek city-states were 
dissipated, so to speak, as the rock-ponds 
are by the rising tide. The bonds which 
had held the citizen to the small environ- 
ment of his own commonwealth were cut 
through, and he was transplanted into an 
environment indefinitely wide. The old 
willing, self-satisfying interest in public 
life could no longer exist. The new means 
of travel and intercourse between different 
lands broke up old associations and 
weakened patriotic ties. Man had some- 
how to make himself, not a citizen of a 
State whose territory covered a few square 
miles, but a citizen of the world. It 
could not be done. There was nothing to 
replace the lost feeling of brotherhood, of 
unity and mutual responsibility, which 
had prevailed among all who “ counted for 
something ” in the life of the State ; while 
the condition of the populace remained as 
before, or grew worse. 

The most striking sign of the times was 
not the immorality and brutality which 
existed in parts of the Roman Empire, and 
of which we read so much ; for, terrible as 
this was, there were already forces at 
work tending to destroy it. What was 
most characteristic of the age was the 
breaking up of old bonds of connection 
which had held men together. Hence the 
deepest need of the age was a conception 
of the Divine Kingdom which would 
be of universal application, making it 
a kingdom in which each and all 
might have a portion. In other words, 
there was needed a theoretical and practi- 
cal recognition of the individual man as 


such, which would at-the same time allow 
him to express his will in free harmony 
with his fellow-men. What, then, was 
the intellectual development of the age, 
and how far did it understand this need ? 
Look first at its theoretical teaching. Plato 
had laid stress on the greatness of the 
difference between the ideal or divine world, 
where eternal Truth and Beauty dwell, 
and the world of things that we can touch 
and see; and on the greatuess of the 
difference between the highest rational life 
and the life of emotion and passion. 
Aristotle, his successor, made the highest 
life one of pure intellectual activity. Iu 
the period which followed, this “ intel- 
lectualist ” tendency grew stronger still. 
The highest or purely rational life became 
something divine which was more and 
more removed from the natural life of this 
world, and at length was opposed to the 
world in its very nature; so that men 
could not reach anything divine and holy, 
anything in which their spirits could rest, 
except by forsaking all the interests which 
make up this earthly lite of ours. Simi- 
larly, on its practical side, the mind of the 
age made the isolation of individuals more 
sharply felt. Profoundly dissatisfied with 
the actual world, men tried in Stoicism 
and kindred systems to escape from it by 
withdrawing wholly into themselves : 
‘Abstain and endure; be not dependent 
for thy happiness on the accidents of the 
surrounding world—be sufficient for thy- 
self”! This relentless resignation was 
only an expression of defeat. 

Thus, when men needed above all things 
to be brought nearer to one another and 
nearer to divine realities, the mind of the 
age emphasised their isolation and 
separation in both respects. There was no 
great prophetic or scientific genius for 
three centuries after the death of Aristotle 
—no one with insight enough to tell the age 
what all its restless distracted feeling 
meant. This is the supreme instance 
which history affords, of the human mind 
not only being ignorant of its own deepest 
needs, but conceiving them to be the 
opposite of what they really were. There 
is no need to dwell on the way in which 
primitive Christianity brought forth an 
idea of the Kingdom of Heaven which was 
equal to universalising the righteousness 
which Plato taught, making it a life in 
which all could share; and the way in 
which it brought men nigh unto God by 
finding that the divinest life had verily 
been lived on this earth. 

The meaning of our principle must now 
surely be evident, whether it is applied to 
the single life or to the life of the age. 
Self-knuowledge, in every direction of it, 
has aud must have degrees of truth. It 
attains truth by rationalising or in- 
terpreting the facts of immediate experi- 
ence, which are always real, but may be so 
tumultuous as to entail disastrous con- 
sequences, if the intellect is not sufficiently 
developed to be capable of giving them 
adequate form or expression. 

S. H. Merion. 


Human beings put faith in human 
beings. This is true, and do human beings 
dare to doubt their God? Every trial is 
over, oh brother, oh sister, when the 
gentle angels have lifted the cover of our 
darkness and looked in with the sunshine. 
Under the heavy folds of humanity, God. 
looks in and says, “Trust me, my children, 
only trust, and all will be well.”—Rey 
W. H. Channing. 
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OBITUARY. 
———— 

THE REV. D. D. JEREMY, M.A. 

THE Rey. Daniel Davies Jeremy, whose 
death is announced in another column, 
was the youngest son of the Rev. John 
Jeremy, of Caeronen, and was born 
Aug. 31, 1828, at Cwmbedw, in the parish 
of Pencarreg, Carmarthenshire. His father 
having removed to Carmarthen in 1837 
for the purpose of educating his children, 
he became a pupil at the Grammar School 
conducted by the Rev. [Dr.] Lloyd, and in 
June, 1844, was admitted to the Presby- 
terian College as a student for the ministry. 
After completing a course of four years 
at this institution, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow as a Dr. Williams’ scholar, 
graduating M.A. three years later with 
honours in Classics and Philosophy. 

On leaving Glasgow he became private 
tutor to the sons of Mr. Henry Dowson, 
at Geldestone (Norfolk), in succession to 
his brother, W. D. Jeremy, afterwards 
officiating on supply at Taunton, Bridge- 
water, Royston, Northampton, and other 
places until the end of 1851, when he 
became minister, for some fifteen months, 
of the Unitarian congregation at Frenchay, 
near Bristol. His next pastoral charge— 
after a short interval employed in private 
tuition at Bocking—was Warwick, to 
which, in the course of a few months, was 
added Kenilworth. These congregations 
he served conjointly for nearly seven years, 
preaching regularly three times a Sunday, 
the Kenilworth service being in the after- 
noon. 

In September, 1860, he removed to 
Dublin in response to an invitation from 
the Eustace-street Church, and was there 
ordained according to Presbyterian usage. 
When the congregation amalgamated with 
that of Stephen’s-green in 1869, he became 
co-pastor of the united society, in asso- 
ciation with the Rev. G. A. Armstrong. 
Here he ministered—with the exception of 
some twelve months in 1878-9 during 
which he was invalided—until Jan. 1, 
1891, when, owing to failing health, he 
retired from the active duties of his office. 
Since the death of his colleague in 1889 he 
had been sole pastor. : 

The remaining years of his life werespent 
in Italy, London, and Weybridge, in such 
gentle occupations as his strength allowed. 
Death, as revealed by an autopsy under- 
taken at his own request, was due to long- 
standing disease of the heart. He was 
buried at Highgate cemetery on Tuesday, 
the 23rd, when the Rev. Edgar Daplyn, 
in the absence of the Rey. Dr. Herford, 
conducted the last rites. 

Mr. Jeremy had been hampered from 
childhood with a delicate constitution, 
which precluded sustained effort at all 
times, and seriously limited his energies. 
For this reason he seldom took part in 
public movements ; and he was, perhaps, 
less known to the Unitarian world than 
any minister of his ability and standing. 
To the congregations which he served, his 
pulpit ministrations, thoughtful and cul- 
tured as they always were, afforded 
unmixed satisfaction, as evidenced by 
several testimonials presented to him from 
time to time. In other relations his 
amiable qualities had endeared him to a 
large circle of friends, his natural kind- 
liness and geniality conciliating the good- 
will of all who approached him. 

During the forty years of his ministry 
his theological views had undergone a con- 
siderable change. Nurtured in the older 
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Unitarianism, he had gradually outgrown 
many of his early convictions, and during 
at least his latter years he was in full sym- 
pathy with the new school. But he was 
not given to theological controversy, and 
as he advanced in life believed less and 
less in its efficacy. His final attitude 
may be gathered from a beautiful utterance 
of John Wesley’s, which he applies with 
evident approbation to his father in a 
Welsh biography of. the latter lately con- 
tributed to the Ymofynydd :— ~ 

We may die without the knowledge of 
many truths and yet be received into 
Abraham’s bosom, but if we die without 
love, what will knowledge avail? Just as 
much as it avails the devil and his angels. 
I will not quarrel with you about any 
Opinion, only see that your heart be right 
towards God—that you know and love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that you love your 
neighbour and walk as your Master 
walked, and I desire no more. I am sick 
of opinions. . . . Give me solid and sub- 
stantial Religion, give me an humble, 
gentle lover of God and man—a man full of 
mercy and good faith without partiality and 
without hypocrisy—a man laying himself 
out in the work of faith, the patience of 
hope and the labour of love. Let my soul 
be with those Christians wheresoever they 
are and whatsoever opinion they are of. 
‘* Whosoever ’’ thus *‘ doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven, the same is my 
brother and sister and mother.”’ 

Mr. Jeremy’s wife, who survives him, 
was the daughter of Edward Hutton, 
M.D., of Merrion-square, Dublin. Two 
sons and two daughters were the issue o 
the marriage. 

Se 


THE REV. DAVID THOMPSON. 

WE regret to announce the death of the 
Rev. David Thompson, of Dromore, -co. 
Down, which occurred at the Manse, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 17. He had been for 
some years in feeble health, but had con- 
tinued to fulfil the duties of his office as 
strength permitted. His death will be 
mourned by a very wide circle of friends 
in Ulster, and by the whole population of 
Dromore, irrespective of creed or party. 
He passed through a public life in the 
enjoyment of universal respect and esteem, 
without making, it may be said, a single 
personal enemy. His nature was kindness 
itself. He ever manifested a tender con- 
sideration for the rights and feelings of 
others. That his sweet Christian disposi- 
tion was a force that moved to friendship 
and toleration has often been exemplified 
in many ways. During the recent and 
during a previous illness ministers of other 
denominations have filled his pulpit and 
undertaken pastoral duty for him with 
great acceptance to his congregation, and 
with the approval of all, thus testifying to 
the spiritual fellowship and harmony that 
underlies and unites all the branches of 
the Church of Christ. 

Mr. Thompson was a native of the 
Moneyrea district, and was brought up in 
connection with the Moneyrea congrega- 
tion. Asa youth he spent some -time in 
the office and on the reporting staff of the 
News Letter, Belfast. Afterwards he 
studied at the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College in Manchester, and after a tem- 
porary settlement at Sale, was ordained 
minister at Moneyrea in 1865, where, 
during a ten years’ pastorate, he enjoyed 
the highest regard of his people. On the 
formation of the Mountpottinger Unit- 
arian Church in 1875 he became its minis- 
ter. Here his ministration of the Gospel 
proved highly acceptable. Toward the end 
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of his Mountpottinger pastorate he was 
chosen to fill the position of president of 
the Association of Irish Non-Subscribing = 
Presbyterians and Other Free Christians, 
But it was on his removal to Dromore in 
1879 that he found his share in the 
ministry that proved to be more particu. 
larly his life’s work. Here he ministered 
for over twenty years to a large, united, — 
and appreciative flock, who reverenced him 
for his gentle and saintly character, which 
he carried into all his relationships, earn- 
ing the universal affection and regard of 
which so much evidence has been given, 

The funeral took plaée on Saturday last, 
a religious service being conducted at the __ 
Manse by the Revs. Rk. J. Orr and Joseph 
Pollard, while at the church the officiating — 
ministers were the Revs. A. B. Hamilton, — 
R. Lyttle, and J. Kennedy. Mr. Lyttle 
delivered an address, in which he paid a — 
reverent and affectionate tribute to the 
character of his friend. 
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MRS. GEORGE WEBSTER. 
A serious loss has been sustained by — 
the Wakefield congregation through the 
death of one of its most esteemed and 
devoted members, the wife of Mr. George 
Webster, J.P., the acting trustee of West- 
gate Chapel. In this brief memorial, only 
a few details can be given of her unevent- 
ful but beneficent life, which has closed in 
middle age. Descended from a staunch 
Nonconformist family, she inherited their 
steadfastness of principle and added to it = 
a gentle refinement, a calm and sweet 
disposition, and a constant readiness to 
share the burdens of others. Although 
for years past her health. was often 
broken, her strength of heart and her 
fortitude never failed, and no good cause 
lacked her sympathy and support. She 
was exceedingly helpful in the activities of 
the congregation, and many outside its 
limits were blessed by her untiring efforts 
to relieve those in sorrowful conditions. 
What she was in her own home circle and 
how much she will be missed and mourned 
cannot be told. The memory of her life 
and work will Jong linger amongst those 
who knew her, and it was with affection 
and gratitude that she was laid to rest _ 
near the venerable place of worship to isa 
which she had rendered such manifold and . 
valuable services. 
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The Inward Witness of God. = 
“ WHBRE is your God?” they say : F 
Answer them, Lord most Holy ! 
Reveal Thy secret way 
Of visiting the lowly : 
Not wrapped in moving cloud, 
Or nightly-resting fire ; 
But veiled within the shroud 
Of silent high desire. 


Come not in flashing storm, 

Of bursting frown of thunder: 
Come in the viewless form 

Of wakening love and wonder— 
Of duty grown divine, 

The restless spirit, still ; 
Of sorrows taught.to shine, 

As shadows of Thy will. 


O God! the pure alone— _ 
E’en in their deep confessing, 
Can see Thee as their own, 
And find the perfect blessing; 
Yet to each waiting soul 
Speak in Thy still small voice, 
Till broken love’s made whole, 
And saddeved hearts rejoice. . 
; JAMES MARTINEAU, * 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 
From Dr. Martineaw’s “ Hours of Thought.” 


~ Natvre is only his fabric, and is not 
like him; Man is his child, and is sus- 
ceptible of his image. The human 
characteristics must for ever stand with 
us as, out of all that we can think, the 
very likest to him; and these are not a 
perpetual and unrelenting mechanism ; 
but the thinking Reason, the aspiring 
Conscience, the elective Will, the gentle 
and self-sacrificing Affection. And when 
these speak to our hearts as his witnesses, 
we have our eye upon a more intermittent 
as well as a higher glory, than can be 
found in the great physical laws: for, as 
the Spirit bloweth where it listeth, the life 


of men and angels has at once a freer and 


diviner movement than the travels of a 
‘sunbeam or the revolution of a star. Nor 
is it in add men, or in the whole of human 
history, that it is given us to trace the 
impress of his Mind. However true it is 
that there is no private heart to which he 
is quite strange, yet it is not in all alike 
that the sanctities of his agency visibly 
appear. We see and own him in propor- 
tion to the nobleness and beauty of the 
lives which he inspires ; and it is only now 
and then, at the great crises of society, 
that the common level of the human self 
and the finite understanding is trans- 
cended, and sages, prophets, saints rise 
above their nature and become the organs 
of a Spirit not their own. I presume not 
to say how it is God takes up his abode 
with us; where, across the melting colours 
the precise line should be drawn that 
divides the human from the divine. But 


- wherever he so dwells with the soul as to 


impart his own character, and lift before 
our eye the beauty of holiness, it is his 
supreme expression, as it is his rarest. 
Accordingly it is this which he selects for 
the supernatural revelation of himself 
which stands unique,—“ the Word made 
flesh,’—the divine lfe humanised, and 
the human glorified,_the blending of 
both in communion and _ reconciliation. 
In that sacrifice culminate the intermit- 
tent visitations of God: it was not tidal 
only: it is once for all; and as it was 
supreme, it was solitary too. As all the 
special goodness, grace, and truth of 
historic men give pauses of blessed rest, 
and are not the week-day, but the sabbath 
of the world ; so is the divine perfectness 
of Christ the sabbath of sabbaths, the 
solemn jubilee of our humanity.; 

Be assured then that in your ancient 
usages of seasonal and local worship, in 
seeking here to meet at intervals the high 
tides of God’s spirit, you are in harmony 
with his sublimest Providence,—with a 
law of variation transcending any phy- 
sical uniformity over which it sweeps. 
Reverence the holy custom, shelter from 
heedless slight the living impulse, that 
week by week calls you hither to remem- 
ber, to aspire, to pray. Bring only the 
pure, lowly, childlike heart, tender to 
everything except the sins you must con- 
fess,—tfull of hope for the world and trust 
in God; spread out an eager and a gentle 
spirit for the dropping of fruitful seeds 
from Holy Writ and saintly hymn; 
freshen the fading vow of self-sacrificing 
love ; and your worship here will not only 
resemble his who, in fulness of the Spirit, 
“went, as his custom was, into the syna- 
gogue on the sabbath day,” but prepare 


- for a higher communion, where “your 
Sey: 


life is hid with him in God.” 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ee a 
Thy Kingdom Come. 


T sarp, when I began to speak to you 
about the Lord’s Prayer, that all the 
other sentences of the prayer grow outof the 
one thought of God as our Father. When 
we remember what He is to us, with His 
great love and holiness, at once the earnest 
wish comes to us that we may keep His 
name sacred, and both in our words and 
lives show how much we reverence Him; 
and so we pray, ‘Hallowed be Thy 
Name.” Then, just as naturally, comes 
the wish that all the world may show that 
same reverence to God, and be obedient to 
the law of goodness, which we know to 
be His will; so the next prayer follows: 
“Thy Kingdom ceme.” 

For that is what the Kingdom means. 
It is just this world, or any other world 
where the children of God are, ordered as 
He would have it, with truth and 
righteousness, gentleness, unselfishness, 
and loving-kindness, just as in a good 
home where all are obedient to the father 
and trust in his love and constant care. 

When Jesus was a boy, and was taught 
by his father and mother, and at school, 
about God and goodness, they often spoke 
of the Kingdom, or the Kingdom of God, 
and one old teacher belonging to his 
people used to say that no prayer was 
complete in which there was no mention 
of the Kingdom. So when Jesus himself 
began to teach he took up this thought of 
the Kingdom, and remembered it in his 
prayer. He knew how much there was 
in the world that was wrong and sorrow- 
ful, and he knew that it ought not to be so. 
His teaching was to make men better and 
to make the world better. By making 
men feel that God is their Father, and 
they must live as His children in the 
world, he knew that he should give them 
the best help, and that the Kingdom would 
most quickly come in that way. 

And that is what really happened. 
You remember the story he told about the 
Good Samaritan. If everyone was kind 
and compassionate, and brave in times of 
danger, and willing to help like that man, 
the world would be much more like God’s 
Kingdom than it is; and it is already 
much more like it, than it would have 
been if no one had learnt from Jesus 
how to live as good neighbours and 
friends, and as loving brothers, trusting 
in the same heavenly Father. 

People who are Christians, that is, 
followers of Jesus,have done a great deal to 
make the world better. In the early days, 
after he had first taught men a better 
way, there was a great deal of cruelty, 
and in the city of Rome it was a common 
thing to have shows, like an enormous 
circus, In which savage beasts and men 
fought together, and men were even made 
to fight and kill one another, just to 
amuse the people. In the days when the 
Christians were persecuted, they were 
often brought to be torn in pieces by the 
wild beasts, and in that way many martyrs 
suffered death. But even after the 
Emperor had accepted the Christian 
faith and the people were supposed to be 
all Christians, though there was no more 
persecution, those cruel sports and the 
fights of the gladiators were not at once 
given up. Then one faithful man felt the 
wickedness of it, and he prayed the 
prayer, “Thy Kingdom come,” in such 
a way that the people were put to 


shame, and those cruel and disgraceful 
shows were never held again. He was a 
poor old man, who had come from the 
country, where he lived the life of a 
hermit, to spend Christmas in Rome. He 
saw what was done in the city, and how 
the people still delighted in cruelty and 
were eager to see bloodshed. And when 
one day the crowds were gathered to see 
a great fight of gladiators, he leapt down 
between the men and forbade it, as. an 
evil and wicked thing. The people were 
angry, and there were passionate cries 
that he should be put out of the way. 
But he would not stir, and then the men 
cut him down with their swords, and the 
people threw great stones on him and he 
was killed. But he had not prayed his 
prayer in vain; for when the people saw 
that he was dead, and that he was a holy 
man, they were struck with horror; and 
after all he stopped the fighting, for from 
that time such cruel shows were not 
allowed again. 

That is only one example of how a brave 
Christian man has helped to make the 
world a little more like God’s Kingdom. 
You will be able to think of many others, 
of those who, by faithful patient work, 
and often with much patient suffering, 
have made an end of evil things lke 
slavery, or have taught men to live 
healthier and better lives, giving up evil 
habits, learning to be more honest and. 
kinder and gentler. In all such ways 
they joinéd in the prayer, “Thy King- 
dom come.” 

Do you know the hymn, “Come, King- 
dom of our God”? It was written by 
John Johns, who more than sixty years 
ago went to be minister among the poor 
in Liverpool, and in the year 1847 died of 
fever, which he caught while helping the 
people in a time of great distress. Those 
years of his ministry were a very noble 
prayer for the coming of the Kingdom, and 
it is good to remember that when we sing 
his hymn. So we see how much is needed 
to make {the prayer “Thy Kingdom 
come” a real prayer; and whoever takes 
those great words on his lips must be 
ready to help in every way he can to make 
the world better, as God-intends that it 
should be, as the home of His children. 

Does it seem to you too great a thing, 
and that you are still too young to do 
anything for the Kingdom of God? You 
must not think so for a moment. Every- 
one of you can do something. Your 
home is part of the world, and has to be 
part of the Kingdom; so you must begin 
there. If you have been careless and 
untidy, and begin to keep your things in 
better order, and to be punctual and 
considerate to others, and as cheerful and 
helpful as you can, it may not seem to you 
a great thing, but it will make a great 
difference in your home. If you keep 
from little meannesses and untruth, and 
love to speak and act so that you need 
never be ashamed ; if you learn to govern 
your temper and keep from angry words, 
and help others to be gentle and good- 
tempered; if you give up idling and 
throw yourself heartily into the work 
you have to do, whether at home or at 
school, in all such ways you are making 
for the right sort of lite, which is part of 
the Kingdom, and though it is only as 
children, you are growing in the right 
direction, to be brave and faithful men 
and women, and you are learning as you 
ought to learn, to pray “Thy Kingdom 
come,” 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 


Great prophets, by reason of the 
very magnitude of their mission, are 
apt to despair and consider themselves 
as merely voices crying in the wilder- 
ness. So was it with Jonn Ruskin, 
‘‘ the soul of the Age.”” But his voice, 
like that of every mighty prophet, was 
loud and stern enough to exert a fasci- 
nating influence that drew the multi- 
tudes into the wilderness to listen, and 
very largely to repent. People went 
back to the “‘desert’’ whence they 
came, sadder but wiser, and with a 
living hope that soon they would be 
happier. The prophet’s message rang 
out in every key and tense and mood: 
“Be thou glad, O thirsting desert ; 
let the desert be made cheerful, and 
bloom as the lily; and the barren 
places of Jordan shall run wild with 
wood.” Or thus: ‘Get Corn laws estab- 
lished, dealing in a better bread; bread 
made of that old enchanted Arabian 
grain, the sesame, which opens doors 
—doors, not of robbers’ but of Kings’ 
treasuries.”’ Seek first the true bread, 
and true wealth shall follow. ‘‘ Go- 
vernment and co-operation are, in all 
things, the laws of life; anarchy and 
competition, the laws of death.” 

Few men have been the object of 
such amazing misinterpretations and 
misrepresentations as Joun Rusxin, 
and he did not always make things 
better by his vehement replies. Like 
a true prophet, Ruskin has spared 
nobody from the throne to the gutter, 
when the Righteousness that alone 
exalteth a nation has been in any 
sphere betrayed or ignored. Few men 
have said such severe and true things 
about Royalty and Aristocracy, about 
Middle Classism and Democracy. Was 
he a Conservative, a Liberal, a Social- 


ist? Fach in turn have found some- 
thing of their teaching in him, each in 
turn have writhed under his unsparing 
lash, each in turn have fiercely attacked 
him, each in turn are beginning to 
think that the best and truest and 
loveliest things that they believe are 
coming to men in the ‘“‘Good Time 
Coming,” as the fruit of their principles, 
are all in Joun Rusty, expressed in 
the perfection of English speech and 
writing—for in this, at any rate, none 
contests the palm with him, the master 
of the purest and chastest and love- 
liest English of the century. 

There are no doubt better times 
coming than we enjoy, in the mere 
ordering of social arrangements, in the 
social environment. In what respect 
such environment will be better will be 
in no small measure owing to the 
influence of Ruskin on this century— 
owing to his denunciation throughout 
some forty or fifty years of what has 
been false, and bad, and ugly. Will 
commerce look more to perfecting pro- 
duction and aim less at profit-making 
and money-making? It will be owing 
to Rusxrn’s fierce prophetic preaching. 
Will machinery be more and more 


used for the easing of labour and 
‘shortening the hours of labour, and for 


the drudgery work of life, releasing 
men for the lovely and skilful work 
that the hand alone can do, and which 
awakes interest and is rewarded with 
joy? It will be owing in the largest 
measure to Ruskin. Will our atmos- 
phere grow a little clearer from the 
oppressive fog and smoke that has 
hitherto made large towns into infernal 
regions for the workers, places from 
which all who could fled, for seasons 
at any rate, especially those who had 
created those abominable conditions 
for other men to live in? It will be 
owing in a large measure to Ruskin. 
Will our streets cease to have such a 
dreary monotony of rows of ugly and 
wretchedly - buili and inconvenient 


houses, without the faintest architec- 


tural or artistic pretensions, and made 
only to produce rent? Such a trans- 
formation is gradually coming. It is 
owing in the main to Ruskin. Will 
our schools cease to be mere cramming 
establishments, and children’s eyes 
and hands be more exercised than 
their brains and memories, and educa- 
tion be so begun that the growing 
youths and maidens will not after- 
wards shun it like a plague? That 
will be owing to the fierce protests of 
Joun Rusxw. Will a minimum wage, 
““a living wage,” aye, and more than 
that (when men’s consciences are 
really awake) come to be the first 
charge in determining the price of any 
of the commodities of life, so that 
“sweating” shall only be a hideous 
memory of what happened in the 
nineteenth century? That also will 
be owing to the man who, years ago, 
was ridiculed and abused past bearing 
for stating what would happen by 
force if not conceded by reason. 


One might continue, without limit, 


shadowing forth the vast changes that 
were involved in Ruskin’s denuncia- 
tions, and in his oftentimes pathetic 
and fascinating appeals to men to walk 
wisely and to make beautiful and 
healthy conditions for all men’s lives, 
especially for the most hopeless and 
down-trodden. ‘‘ The history of litera- 
ture,” says Mr. J. A. Hosson, ‘ con- 
tains no more heroic example of a single 
man fighting, almost alone, against the 
indifference of the public and the un- 
concealed contempt of the mass of the 
educated classes—openly taunted as 
a fanatical ignoramus by arm-chair 
economists . . . . bewailed by his 
artistic and literary friends as one who 
had abandoned himself to a wild and 
fruitless crusade ; accounted a Utopian 
dreamer by most of his readers.” No 
man more. than Ruskin has wakened 
the consciences and the interest of 
women so as to rouse them to become 
a mighty reforming force in the Nation. 
He did not create the New Woman, 
nor did he advocate the Parliamentary 
Woman. Both he and Cartyis thought 
we had had too much already of the 
Parliamentary man to hope for salva- 
tion from any development in that 
direction. We wanted infinitely less 
machinery and vastly more production. 
He roused the women of the land to 
set their hands to Social Reform before 
it was too late, and there is no wis- 
taking the effect of his appeal. There 
has been no better friend (not less good 
because so terribly candid) of the work- 
ing classes and of the poor than 
Ruskin. There has been no more 
valiant defender of the wronged. He 
spoke for Bishop Conenso when the 
Church hounded him for heresy: he 
opposed the Manchester School of 
Political Economists when scarcely 
another dared: in the face of Professor 
Tynpaut he told the world who was the 
first to notice the action of glaciers in 
the Alps. He has supplied the: best 
artillery and ammunition in the war 
against social evils to all the 
fraternity of Progressives under what- 
ever names they are fighting. Mr. 
Cotuinewoop says of him, that “though 
Rusxtn looks fondly back to old times 
for his personal ideals, his teaching is 
essentially modern. Its atmosphere is 
that of ‘the time coming, and its ideas 
are those that commend themselves to 
the vanguard of progress—not. the 
‘progress’ of old-fashioned Liberal- 
ism, but of an age which has been born 
since Rusktn’s voice began to fail, and 
which is now beginning to realise that 
he is its true father and pioneer.” 


Years ago, when Joun Ruskin was 
making his Great. Renunciation, in 
order to enter into battle with what he 
felt and saw to be the evils of the age, 
when he knew what the cost would be 
to his health, to his most. valued 
friendships, involving even the mis- 
understanding of his nearest and 
dearest relations, his father pre- 
eminently, whose wealth and his own 
he has so lavishly spent in this great 


| warfare, he wrote the following words, 
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which, it seems to us, every man 
ought to keep steadily before him 
before he judges Ruskin, most of all 
before he condemns him: it may be 
these words will put him hereafter 
beyond all praise of men :—‘‘ I am still 
very unwell,” he wrote, ‘and tor- 
mented between the longing for rest 
and lovely life, and the sense of this 
terrific call of human crime for re- 
sistance and human misery for help, 
though it seems to me as the voice of a 
river of blood which can but sweep me 
down in the midst of its black clots, 
helpless.” Much sesame has grown 


since then; great doors and effectual |. 


were opened unto him, and there were 
many adversaries: some lilies are 
blooming in the desert. There is deep 
gratitude in the land to Jonn Ruskin. 
The ache about the heart which we 
felt when we learnt. that Dr. Martinsau 
was no more was deepened as, so soon 
after, followed the death of Mr. 
Ruskin. Gone are the last of the 
great seers and teachers. Both seemed 
battling in an uncongenial arena. 
Destined, each, for superb achievement 
in other realms, they each seemed to 
take up an alien mission, a Herculean 
task thrust upon them in spite of the 
deepest reluctance to turn aside from 
the main path of a higher calling. 
This knight-errantry on behalf of man- 
kind struggling in the clutches of 
Giant Despair—on the one hand rising 
grim in the religious world at the 
bidding of a pseudo-science, and, on 
the other hand, rising grimmer in the 
social world at the bidding of a pseudo- 
political economy—this devious knight- 
errantry proved to be the task of a life- 
time. But by the nature of their 
combat could be divined the true 
nature of the combatants. The one 


-was the incarnation of a sincere and 


adoring religion, the other the incarna- 
tion of glorious art, as the most 
exalted expression of sincere and ador- 
ing religion.’ Never was such fearless 
unmasking of all substitutes for the 
true Gop ; never was such fearless un- 
masking of all substitutes for true art. 
What an age the next will be if Mar- 
tinEAU leads it in religion, and if art 
waits upon religion under the divine 
inspiration of the greatest art-prophet 
of his time, Joun Ruskin, clothing it in 
a garment of praise, for ‘‘ All great art 
is praise,” says the Master. 
K. L. H. Tuomas. 


We are spinning our own fates, good 
or evil, and never to be undone. Every 
smallest stroke of virtue or vice leaves its 
never so little scar. The drunken Rip 
van Winkle in Jefferson’s play excused 
himself for every fresh dereliction by say- 
ing, “I won’t count this time.” Well, he 
may not count it, and a kind heaven may 
not count it, but it is being counted none 
the less. Down among his nerve cells and 
fibres the molecules are counting it, 
registering and storing it up to be used 
against him when the next temptation 
comes. Nothing we ever do is, in strict 
scientific literalness, wiped out.— Professor 


W. James, 


DR. MARTINEAU: MEMORIAL 
SHRVICHS. 


At Manchester College, Oxford, an 
impressive Memorial Service was held on 
Sunday morning, the sermon being 
preached by Dr. Drummond, Principal of 
the College. After the sermon Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar” was sung, and the 
service concluded with Chopin’s “ Funeral 
March.” 

DR, DRUMMOND’S SERMON. 

“Tf a man love me, he will keep my 
words; and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him.”—John xiv. 23. 

There are two ways in which our friend 
may come to us. He may come in bodilv 
presence ; and if we have discerning as well 
as loving hearts, that bodily presence will 
reveal the indwelling soul, and be a medium 
of spiritual communion. But it is possible 
that this intimate presence may conceal as 
much as it reveals, and outward trifles may 
prevent our discerning the mind within. 
Or he may come to us spiritually when the 
body has gone from our view, and the 
ideal man may stand before our inward 
apprehension, stripped of all that was 
transient and earthly,and disclosing for the 
first time to our awakened and purified 
sense the glory which we had only half 
perceived. When hecomes to us thus, he 
abides with us, and, subject no more to 
the partings of our earthly lot, he dwells 
with us as an illuminating and quickening 
spirit. The most eminent illustration of 
this truth is to be found in the relation 
between Christ and his disciples. During 
his earthly life they were drawn to him in 
reverence and love, but they only half 
understood him. Prejudices, which could 
not be dissipated except by the shocks of 
experience, blinded their eyes ; and not till 
he was gone did they perceive the real 
magnitude of him whom they had followed, 
and begin to apprehend him in his world- 
wide relations. But love is the great 
revealer ; and to those who loved him he 
came as an abiding spirit, revealing the 
hidden meaning of his life according to 
the receptive capacity of each venerating 
heart. And still he comes, not, as was 
originally expected, in literal clouds, but 
in the soft light or stormy shadow of 
spiritual experience ; and time is found to 
be no barrier to the intuitions of sym- 
pathy and love. 

What is true of the great Teacher whose 
divine life has flung its power down the 
ages 1s true in its less degree of the dis- 
ciple. Itis only when life here is closed 
that its full significance becomes apparent, 
and its purely spiritual features seem to 
stand forth in detachment from all that 
was earthly and temporary, and to ex- 
hibit their permanent relations and just 
proportions. And yet, to a large extent, 
when men reach a venerable age, this 
process is accomplished in their life- 
time. If it be true that the distin- 
guished thinker, who for so many years 
adorned the chair of philosophy in this 
College, now speaks to our hearts from the 
eternal world, and takes his place in the 
choir of holy souls whom we have been 
privileged to know on earth, and who now 
come and make their abode with us, and 
say to us many things which were never 
addressed to our outward ears, it is also 
true that he has lived to be his own best 
interpreter, that early controversies have 
sunk to rest, and prejudices have died 
away, and in his old age he has received 


from various schools of thought an appre- 
ciative recognition, and from members of 
various Churches a grateful tribute of 
honour, which would have been impos- 
sible half a century ago. Had he died 
when he was a young man, only a 
few deep and sympathetic souls, if even a 
few, would have been able to tell the 
world what he really was, and to interpret 
for us the hidden man of the heart, that 
ideal which is always vaster than its ex- 
pression, and is fully known only when it 
has transferred itself to another’s con- 
sciousness. But as it was, the implicit 
thought had time to unfold itself, and to 
reveal at least its grandest features in 
forms of beauty which it alone was ade- 
quate to create. Nevertheless, for those of 
us who knew him, even that magnificent ex- 
pression of his inward life does not exhaust 
its grace and power; and now that he has 
gone away, he comes spiritually to abide 
with us, and speaks to our hearts from 
behind the veil. 

It seems a descent from the height 
which I would gladly occupy to come to 
particulars which may be more interesting 
to those who did not personally know 
him, and I must be content for a time to 
tread on lower ground. 

In dwelling on the impression made by 
the life and character of Dr. Martineau, 
and recalling to memory the principles 
of thought and worship to which he was 
most strongly attached, it is natural for 
us here to take our start from the College 
with which, during so large a part of his 
life, he was intimately connected. He will 
long be remembered as its greatest 
teacher; but he himself would not wish 
it to be forgotten that he was first an 
alumnus of Manchester College, seeking 
his culture in that modest home of learn- 
ing at a time when Nonconformists were 
excluded from the national Universities, 
and that, although his thought gradually 
diverged very widely from that which 
was current when he was a student, 
and which at the time he embraced 
with all the ardour of his nature, 
he nevertheless found within its walls 
those great principles of intellectual and 
religious freedom which have always been 
its characteristic, and which he himself 
cherished so faithfully to the last. On 
account of the far-reaching effect, in his 
own life, of the free teaching and free 
learning to which the College is dedicated, 
and on account of the importance which 
he always attached to our traditional 
liberty, I must endeavour to explain, how- 
ever imperfectly, Dr. Martineau’s thought 
on the subject. 

The teaching of theology, according to 
the view which is still prevalent, must be 
committed to the charge of the several 
sects, and each sect must have its own 
seminary in which care shall be taken that 
the teachers shall not contravene the 
dogmas of the sect. In our College, on 
the contrary, it is a fundamental principle 
that theology shall receive the same open 
and impartial study as every other subject ; 
and accordingly, iu occupying its philo- 
sophical chair, Dr. Martineau was in a 


‘position of complete mental freedom, in 


which it was his duty, not to inculcate 
particular views, but with singleness of 
mind to devote himself to the pursuit and 
exposition of truth. Owing to this 
absence of doctrinal tests it is possible 
for theology to adapt itself, without in- 
jurious friction, to the growing knowledge 
of our time; and during Dr, Martineau’s 
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long tenure of office, changes which go to 
the very foundation and affect the whole 
complexion of theological science have taken 
place. These changes have been recog- 
nised as the providential result of the 
progress of the human mind; and instead 
of bringing us into collision with articles 
of belief and trust-deeds, they have come 
by an acknowledged right, and the only 
opposition to them has been the legiti- 
mate opposition of argument and learning. 
‘The freedom which Dr. Martineau 
welcomed for himself he accorded in full 
measure to his pupils. No man knew 
better that we may err in giving intel- 
lectual form to our imperfect vision of the 
infinite God, and that our descendants 
may climb to heights which our feet 
have never trodden; and accordingly he 
never repressed by the weight of his 
authority the immature thought of the 
learner, but rather stimulated him to greater 
exertion, and taught him to love truth 
above all earthly gains, and to toil, though 
it should be with weary and lonely steps, 
towards that resplendent summit where 
she reveals -herself transfigured in the 
cloudless light of heaven. For this 
mental freedom, which he maintained as a 
sacred trust, was not founded on scepti- 
cism, or on the peevishness of a restless 
mind, always learning and never able to 
come to a knowledge of the truth, but on 
faith, faith that spiritual truth always 
transcends our intellectual apprehension 
of it, and discloses new and deeper mean- 
ings to him who casts off the sloth of 
habit, and lifts his own longing and 
prayerful eyes to behold her beauty. For 
the humble soul he profoundly believed 
that there was still an open vision of God ; 
and he felt that only that truth is vital to 
‘us which we have clasped to our hearts, 
and recoguised as a kindling power in our 
own experience. It was not his aim, 
therefore, to awaken incessant doubt, but 
to aid his students in forming strong and 
manly convictions founded on their own 
personal thought, and on the witness of 
their own spirits, and to help them on 
their way by leading them to the sources 
of the necessary knowledge, and by 
enriching the partiality of their opinions 
by large and catholic judgments. 

Before leaving this part of our subject 
we must for a moment survey him at his 
post of teacher, and we will stray into his 

-lecture-room at a time when he had 
the widest reputation, and men of various 
denominations in philosophy and religion 
acknowledged their indebtedness to him 
in the spiritual conflicts of our day. We 
enter, and find seated at the head of a 
table, addressing some half-dozen youths, 
this venerable:man, whose look and bear- 
ing, however, do not betoken bis four-score 
years, and whose commanding face, once 
seen, cannot be forgotten; and, as we 
listen, we hear searching criticisms, pro- 
found and suggestive thoughts, and 
comprehensive philosophical reflections, 
conveyed in language at once of exquisite 
precision and finished beauty, and uttered 
with a play of expression and a musical 
sincerity of intonation, which rivet the 
attention, and delight the ear and warm 
the imagination, while putting the intel- 
‘lectual powers on the strain. Here is no 
slovenly work, no discontent with the 
smallness of the field which he has to till, 
but the best that is in him is poured forth 
as if he had prepared for listening thou- 
Sands. This high ideal of work, made 
perfect for its own sake, was not un- 


| festations. 


connected with that fundamental principle 
of our teaching which I have attempted 
to describe. For it was not his task to 


expound some stale and borrowed 
notions, but to enter the sanctuary 
of truth, and listen’ for himself 


to the divine oracles, and then repro- 
duce those which he was permitted to 
hear in a form not unworthy of their 
august authority. He deliberately pre- 
ferred this seemingly humble field of 
labour on account of the grandeur of its 
ideal. There he found nothing to divert 
his heavenward gaze, or subtly mingle the 
fears or the solicitations of the world with 
his reverence for the light of God. Thus 
we may gain a new sense of the power of 
duty when we notice the narrow circle 
within which these splendid gifts were 
exercised, and remember that here was a 
man whom his countrymen would have 
delighted to honour with some conspicuous 
place in Church or University, if only he 
would have stooped below his own ideals 
instead of following the command of God 
in the simple grandeur of his untarnished 
faith. 

The intellectual openness which he 
found in the College he claimed no less 
for the Church. In his view a Church was 
an association of worshippers bound 
together by the common adoration of the 
heart rather than. by identity of doctrine. 
He perceived indeed that a certain agree- 
ment of opinion was necessary at any 
given time if religious communion was to 
have the richness of expression which the 
most spiritual minds could impart to it, 
instead of discarding its finest utterance 
so as to accommodate its voice to the 
poorest and most negative belief. But the 
extent of this agreement he left undefined, 


believing that it admitted of wide lati- 


tude, and that men must determine by 
their own sympathies and convictions 
when, for them, the limit was reached: 
Hence he regarded with aversion that 
which he described as sect-life, under- 
standing by a sect a body of men who 
strictly defined their religious boundaries, 
and so, cutting themselves off from the 
fulness of the universal life, shut them- 
selves up within one of its partial mani- 
He kept his own mind, as he 
would have had all men keep their minds, 
open to the light of heaven, from what- 
ever quarter it might come. And thus, 
though his theology was what many would 
consider of an extreme type, and though 
he was practically excommunicated on 
this account by the great mass of 
Christendom, his soul was steeped in 
Christian sentiment, and his profoundest 
religious sympathies went with that 
providential movement of monothe- 
istic faith, which, beginning in Old 
Testament times, culminated in Jesus 
Christ, and broke from its national 
limits in the form of the Christian Church. 
His whole endeavour was to reach the 
deepest spiritual roots of this wonderful 
growth, and so to interpret it as at once to 
satisfy the most rigorous demands of 
knowledge and criticism and the highest 
aspirations of faith, duty, and worship. 
And we should observe that in this endea- 
vour he attached more importance to the 
method than to any particular opinions. 
Drawing the substance of his theology 
from the deep and permanent sources of 
spiritual experience, he perceived that the 
shape which it assumed must be deter- 
mined by the variable moulds of thought 
and knowledge, and that theology there- 


fore was a progressive study, in which no 
thinker and no Chureh could claim an 
absolute finality. His own theology under- 
went profound changes in the course of 
his life ; and while to a superficial observer 


it may have seemed to be growing more’ 


negative, it was in reality becoming more 
expressive of his abiding intuitions, cast- 
ing off more of the temporary and ques- 
tionable in order to set forth with greater 
distinctness the unchangeable message of 
the eternal Spirit. If in this magnificent 
labour he may perhaps have fallen into 
some errors, no one would be less sur- 
prised than himself, and no one who 
understands him will regard the great 
central movement of his thought with less 
respect, because, as is the case with myself, 
in some points of criticism he is unable to 
put the same estimate upon the evidence. 
In matters of knowledge progress seldom 
goes straight to the goal, and the oscilla- 
tions from the direct line which are made 
by great and original minds are no signs 
of perversity, but the necessary incidents 
of an exploring march, and are not without 
their value in preparing for a further 
advance. 

This being the view which he took of 
the relation between the spirit of religion 
and its intellectual expression, it is 
apparent why he always objected to fixing 
the name of Unitarian upon any institu- 
tion existing among those commonly known 
as Unitarians, and especially upon any of 
their places of worship. While he always 
avowed, and, when occasion required, 


defended his own Unitarianism, it seemed - 


to him little short of desecration to make 


it deliberately, even if it were the abso-— 


lute truth, a limit of religious com- 
munion, and so to substitute the dividing 
particularism of the intellect for the com- 
bining universalism of the spirit. He 
had also regard, no doubt, to possible 
changes in the distant future, and wished 
that these should be allowed to take place 
without the restrictions of doctrinal trust- 
deeds; but respect for a hypothetical 
future was not the principle which guided 
him, That lay in the supremacy of the 
spirit above the letter, in reverence for the 
spiritual sympathies which draw men of 
kindred soul together, even when their 
intellects move upon divergent paths, and 
which at the present time are so hampered 
by traditional barriers which no longer 
represent the real lines of cleavage. Yet 
it hardly gives a correct impression to say 
that he desired to base church fellowship 
on sentiment instead of opinion, if at least 
we confine sentiment to the domain of 


feeling; and in refusing to make dogma a ~ 


ground of exclusion he did not, therefore, 
advocate a religion bereft of intellectual 
distinctness. Rather, if I have correctly 
understood him, he held that the deepest 
sources of faith were the same in all who 
had been touched and illumined by the 
Christian spirit, and that in these were 
involved certain great beliefs, without 
which Christian sentiment and Christian 
living would be impossible. But these 
beliefs are distinct from their intellectual 
expression, and may find satisfaction in 
different forms of creed. Thus, as science, 
with constant change and advance, seeks 
to interpret that nature which has been 
always present in men’s thought and 
belief, so theology endeavours, through 
the laws of the intellect and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, to interpret those great 
spiritual intuitions which direct the gaze 
of the soul towards a divine world’; and 
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each man, according to the measure of 


his understanding, accepts or creates cer- 


tain forms of thought, which are not only 
needful for his own intellectual satisfac- 
tion, but serve as vehicles to convey the 
report of these intuitions to other minds, 
and to make them available for the prac- 
tical work of life. But as soon as these 
forms of thought become obsolete through 
the advance of knowledge, he would dis- 
card them as obstructive of the higher* 
activities of the soul, and instead of 
Jamenting the continual decay of faith he 
saw in these progressive changes faith’s 
opportunities, and opened the eye of his 
soul towards a larger and more glorious 
heaven. Accordingly, though no man 
had firmer or clearer intellectual convic- 
tions, he could not see in these the 
essence of religion, but found its 
eternal life in an inward quality of 
soul, which might, indeed, grow indefi- 
nitely in purity and power, but never 
could lose its essential characteristics. It 
was this that led him to insist so 
strongly on the fact that spiritual affinity 
did not follow the lines of intellectual 
demarkation, and that therefore the latter 
ought never to be drawn so as to circum- 
scribe artificially the possibilities of 
spiritual communion. : 

And now we may ask what kind of 
religious life resulted from this openness 
of mind. Let his volumes of sermons 
give the answer. There we find, not a 
cold, critical, negative temper, but glowing 
affirmations which evince the writer’s 
heartfelt devotion and spiritual insight. 
No man ever cared less for theological 
negation ; and if his teaching sometimes 
assumed a negative form, it was only that 
he might clear away whatever could 
obstruct the free access of the soul to 
God, so that his negation always had in 
view some larger truth to which the 
rejected dovtrine seemed opposed. He 
never imagined that a Church could be 
built upon denial, and the whole aim of 
his preaching was to reach the secret 


“springs of holiness, trust, and love, and 


thereby bring the soul into nearer com- 
munion with God. How he succeeded in 
this aim those know full well who, 
hungering and thirsting after righteous- 


ness, and longing for a nearer contact 


with spiritual reality, have spent blessed 
and memorable hours in worshipping with 
him, and listening to his lofty medita- 
tions, spoken with that impressive and 
musical voice, which owed the charm of 
its intonations, not to the skill of the 
rhetorician, but to the feelings of the 
heart. So it was in accordance with the 
whole bent of his life that in the last inter- 
view which I had with him he dwelt on 
the need of devoutness in our congrega- 
tions, and expressed his fear that it was 
suffering under the pressure of denomina- 
tional] zeal and self-assertion. 
To ope other subject I must permit my- 
self a moment’s allusion. His attitude 
towards Christianity, especially as ex- 
pressed in his great work, “The Seat of 
Authority in Religion,’ must appear to 
many to be an extreme one, and there are 
points in which even his greatest admirers 
are not yet able to follow him. But his 
reverent love towards the great Founder 
of Christianity was deep and heartfelt ; 
and, though it is now many years ago, I 
seem still to see the look of devoutness on 
his face, and to hear the tender sweetness 
of his voice, as we spoke together about 
Christ, All his criticism was directed to 


clearing away what seemed to him accre- 
tions that obscured the beauty of the 
original image; and from the fiery ordeal 
it appeared to him that there emerged a 
figure of unique spiritual grandeur, the 
“Prince of Saints,’ who makes “the 
authority of right and the beauty of holi- 
ness come home to us as an appeal literally 
Divine.” We may agree or not with the 
details of his criticism and interpretation ; 
but surely he loved Christ so as to keep 
his words, and in him was fulfilled the 
blessed promise of Christ’s coming in 
spiritual glory, to abide in the heart as a 
power of eternal life. And, higher than 
all, came to him the love of the Father, 
forgiving the sin of which he, like other 
saintly men, was conscious, imparting 
visions and revelations to his soul, and 
speaking the awful word of duty to his 
surrendered will. And now he is gone 
from our earthly gaze into the immortal 
fellowship, where the spirits of the just 
rejoice over the pure in heart, and where, 
with unveiled face, the children of God 
look upon His glory, and. with rapt and 
holy love worship and adore. 


At Hope-street Church, Liverpool, of 
which Dr. Martineau was the first minis- 
ter, the memorial service on Sunday 
morning was conducted by the Rev. R. 
A. Armstrong, who preached a sermon, 
which we reserve for publication next 
week, 


ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


At Rosslyn Hill the service on Sunday 
morning was conducted by the Rey. 
Kdgar Daplyn, the memorial sermon being 
preached by Dr. Brooke Herford. 


DR. BROOKE HERFORD’S SERMON.* 


“ And in all ages, entervng into holy souls 
she [wisdom] maketh them friends of God 
and Prophets.” —Wisdom, vit. 27. 

I suppose that if we should choose two 
words to indicate the place of James 
Martineau to the thoughtful people of this 
generation it would be these two, “ friend 
of God” and ‘ prophet.” For these two 
words at once lift him out of the mere 
category of church leadership or in- 
tellectual disputation into that region of 
spiritual discernment, in which the mind 
of our time is owning his supremacy. 

It is just fifty-two years since I came 
under the spell of that supremacy, when 
IT went as a student to Manchester New 
College, then in Manchester. It was not 
first his thought, as a teacher, that took 
hold of me. Iam afraid, I seemed to him 
a very poor student. For it was Sunday- 
school teaching, and working in the slums 
off business hours, that had drawn me 
towards the ministry; and James Mar- 
tineau’s course in Mental Philosophy was 
something utterly new and strange to me. 
It was different, the second year, when I 
had Moral Philosophy with him ; that sub- 
ject touched closer on human nature and 
will, and I began to feel the power of those 
splendid sentences which we old students 
often recognise again in his “Types of 
Ethical Theory.” Then, I think it was, 
we got that sense of the divineness of 
human nature, and of the absolute reality 
of man’s free will, which has been the 
immoveable foundation of any work we 
have been able to do in the world. 

[While in those early days at College, 
Dr. Herford said, he began to feel some- 

* The whole of the sermon is in the Christian 
World Pulpit of Jan, 24, 


thing of the power of his teacher’s thought, 
it was the impression of the man that was 
greatest. | 

And that never changed! As I came 
to know him better, I found the singularly 
sweet and gracious friendliness there was 
behind that look of severe abstraction 
which was often what struck the onlooker. 
And with those memories, and at least 
enough of his teaching to put me at the 
heart of his thought and to make me 
eager for every word of ‘his ever since, 
I went out to my ministry among the 
weavers and factory folk of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire hills. A lonely 
ministry, with no near neighbours! Oh, 
how glad I was to walk ten miles over 
the moors to hear James Martineau 
preach at the opening of a village chapel ; 
and now and then some “ Provincial ” or 
other gathering renewed the discipleship 
of those College years, and the impression 
of that pure and noble face, and that 
strong confidence in the Religion of the 
Spirit which alike face and word ex- 
pressed. That was my help and guidance ! 
And one wanted help through this half- 
century that was then just beginning! For 
it has been a trying time for the ministry 
of religion. I suppose it has brought 
more searching and shaking of the 
foundations of religion than any half- 
century in these Christian ages. 

[Searching criticism of the Bible and 
of all the fundamental truths of relgion, 
especially the work of the great scientists 
and the theorising based upon their work, 
made it sometimes seem as though there 
were nothing certain left. | 

What kept the group of us younger 
men steady to our work, open-eyed, 
intensely interested, confident that all was 
coming out right, that religion was to 
stand and Christianity as the purest form 
of religion ? 

T speak not for myself alone, but for 
the main body of the little group of men, 
who through this half-century have been 
the heart of our Free Church life and 
work ; and I say that we owe it primarily to 
thespirit Martineau’s personality breathed 
into us in those first College years, and 
then secondarily to his splendid stand, 
ever since, at the head, in the fore-front 
of the long conflict for a spiritual 
philosophy of the universe. For all along 
these years, at every fresh turn in the 
conflict, when any new champion came 
into the field and, perhaps, seemed for the 
moment irresistible, there was sure to 
come from our leader some article, some 
lecture, some address which touched the 
very point, and held up before the thinking 
world again some of the sure eternal 
things, and just showed how they were 
really unaffected, and were not going to 
be shaken. 

[Having spoken of Dr. Martineau’s 
criticisms of Newman’s “ Phases of 
Faith,” Tyndall’s Belfast Address, and his 
reply to Matthew Arnold in “ Why 
Dissent?” Dr. Herford referred finally 
to Dr. Martineau’s decided Unitarianism 
and his ideal of religious fellowship. The 
sermon then concluded as follows. | 

Ah, great heart and noble mind, fare- 
well! Go on into that greater life which 
thou hast made more real to us. We 
meet here to-day, poorer for thy death, 
indeed, but so much the richer and 
stronger by thy long and strenuous life, 
that we can take our journey again into 
the new time with a great confident 
rejoicing. 
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We know not the way, indeed. The 
earth is often confused and dim, and 
man’s horizons are dark with war-clouds, 
but we know, a little more surely than we 
have sometimes done, that God and 
heaven abide, and that the great shining 
thoughts of faith and duty are no optical 
delusions, no mere creations of man’s own 
disordered vision, but, however poorly we 
may sometimes see them, are the greatest 
realities of the universe—the steady lights 


of God. 


Of other memorial services, held last 
Sunday or on the previous Sunday, we 
have received a large number of reports, 
which it is impossible to publish in full. 
And, indeed, it is not necessary, for they 
do but repeat again and again what is in 
the hearts of all—reverence for the great 
Teacher, admiration for his wonderful 
gifts, gratitude for the services of his 
long and honoured life, and for that in- 
spiring and abiding influence which death 
cannot destroy. At many services Dr. 
Martineau’s own hymns were sung; at not 
a few, passages from his writings were 
read; at most,either the “Dead March” in 
Saul, or Chopin’s “ Funeral March” was 
played, the congregation standing in re- 
verent silence. 


From the reports of sermons a few 
further notes may be added here. 


At Ullet-road Church, Liverpool, the 
Rey. L. de Beaumont Klein, said of Dr. 
Martineau :—“It might be said of him 
what Paul did not hesitate to say of him- 
self: ‘Purely and ‘simply, by direct 
manifestation of the: truth, he has com- 
mended himself to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God.’ Of course the truth 
did not reach every mind at once. He 
had been misunderstood—or disregarded 
—in many quarters; but still the fact 
remained that Dr. Martineau had been, 
and would remain, a supreme religious 
force amongst them. During his long life 
he was in himself a splendid illustration 
of mental growth and theological develop- 
ment. Dr. Martineau’s work and the 
evolution which led to it were perhaps the 
best answer to those who deprecated any 


departure from the safe moorings of | 


authority in religious matters. Free and 
bold as he was, he never for an instant 
lost sight of those abiding truths which 
we universally acknowledged as represent - 
ing essential Christianity.” 


At Bank-street Chapel, Bolton, the 
Rev. C. J. Street said at the conclusion of 
a memorial sermon :—‘“If the venerable 
figure of James Martineau is imposing to 
us to-day, how much greater will he seem 
to the generations to come, from whom he 
will receive more justice and attention as 
he is seen to be the possession of man- 
kind, and not merely the leader of a small 
and ostracised sect. No greater man has 
been given to the nineteenth century ; and 
it is fitting thatin a ripe old age he should 
pass away with the century to whose 
infancy he came as a blessing. With 
pride we remember to-day, and shall bear 
in our hearts through all time the fact 
that he was the head of our own house- 
hold of faith. May our hearts expand 
with charity and {sympathy like his, and 
at the same time may our minds be as 
insistent for the truth, even though the 
world will not yet receive it.” 


At St. Mark’s Chapel, Edinburgh, the 
Rey. R, B, Drummond quoted Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s saying of Dr. Martineau, “The 
greatest of living thinkers,” and added: 
“We may probably accept the praise—at 
any rate it was unbiassed, and came from 
one well qualified to judge. Assuredly, 
none of his contemporaries moved more 
easily in the upper regions of thought, 
nor was there ever a doubt that he could 
encounter on perfectly equal terms the 
strongest. intellects of his time... . 
James Martineau has died, but he is not 
dead. He is more living now than when 
he was alive. He lives in his works, in 
the many helpful and inspiring volumes 
which he has left as his legacy to the 
world ; he lives still more in the hearts of 
all who loved and revered him; and he 
will be a bright beacon light to thousands 
of his brethrea for many years, perhaps 
for many generations to come.” 


At Barton-street Chapel, Gloucester, 
the Rev. Walter Lloyd said that Dr. 
Martineau solved the problem he had 
himself described sixty-three years ago— 
“how to combine the freest intellect with 
the loftiest devotion ; and while inquiring 
always, to love and worship still.” 


Memorial services are also reported as 
having been held at the following places, 
but this must not be taken by any means 
as. au exhaustive list of the services 
held :— 

Aberdeen (Rev. A. Webster). 

Accrington (Rev. W. H. Burgess). 

Ainsworth (Rev. M. R. Scott). 

Blackpool: Bank-street (Rev. EH. R. 
Hodges). 

Bradford (Rev. EH. C. Jones). 

Bury St. Edmunds (Rev. J, Dale). 

Chowbent (Rey. J. J. Wright). 

Cirencester (Rev. H. Austin). 

Coventry (Rev. G. Heaviside). 

Crewe (Rey. R. 8. Redfern). 

Croft (Rev. W. Mason). 

Evesham (Rev. Rudolf Davis). 

Halifax (Rev. F. E. Millson). 

Holywood, co. Down (Rev. 
Mellone). 

Kidderminster (Rev. E. D. Priestley 
Evans). 

Kings Lynn (Rev. G. Lansdowne). 

Leeds: Hunslet (Rev. J. Fox). 

London: Kentish Town (Rev. A. Far- 
quharson ; Little Portland-street (Revs. 
P. H. Wicksteed and H. S. Perris; 
Peckham (Rev. G. Carter); Stratford 
(Mr. L. Tavener). 

Manchester : Moss-side (Rev. C. Roper). 

Monyrea (Rev. R. Lyttle). 

Nantwich (Rev. J. M. Mills). 

Newchurch (Rev. J. J. Shaw). 

Newport, I.W. (Rev, C. E. Pike). 

Portsmouth (Mr. G. Cosens Prior). 

Scarborough (Rev. E. L. H. Thomas). 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel (Rev. J. E. 
Manning). 

Shrewsbury (Rev. J. C. Street). 

Tamworth (Rev. J. Howard). 

Taunton (Rev: J. Worthington). 

Yarmouth (Rev. C. D. Badland). 
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DIVINE SONSHIP. 


One of the most striking and hopeful 
features in the pulpit utterances of the 
present day is the emphasis which is laid 
upon the doctrine of Immanence, or In- 
dwelling, of God in human nature. The 
Supreme Being is no longer regarded as 
simply communicating with individual 
souls through the mediation of priest or 
»prophet, of Bible or Church, He is a 
self-revealing Presence in every rational 
and moral spirit; and in all the forms of 
religious worship, in all social relation- 
ships, in all the business transactions of 
the world, He is tacitly appealed to by 
all men whenever they think of truth, of 
justice, and of the divine claims of 
brotherliness and love. It is because of 
this universal immanent presence of the 
one Eternal God in each man’s reason, in 
each man’s conscience, 1n every emotion of 
self-sacrificing love, that it is impossible 
for any man to regard himself as wholly 
isolated from his fellow-men ; for the same 
indwelling God is in us all, and every act 
of deliberate selfishness calls forth a 
protest and a condemnation from the 
Father within us. He who persists 
in disregarding the voice of this one 
God and Father who is in us all, 
he who looks simply “to his own 
things and, not also to the things of 
others,” soon discovers that this attempt 
to separate his own interests and aims 
from the interests and aims of his fellow- 
men is inevitably bringing leanness into 
his own soul, and robbing his own life of 
all that gives it true peace, true satis- 
faction, true dignity. 

There is, I believe, no more convincing 
evidence of the marvellously clear and 
profound spiritual insight of Jesus of 
Nazareth than the fact that his view of 
God as the invisible but all-pervading 
Spirit who is present and active in every 
object “of Nature, but who most fully 
reveals His own true essence and char- 
acter in the pure hearts of the most 
saintly men, is the very conception of God 
which at the present time the foremost 
science, the deepest philosophical thought, 
and the most fervent piety unite in affirm- 
ing and illustrating. 

Much of the so-called Agnosticism and 
non theistic Ethicism which is now draw- 
ing away from the Churches some of the 
most thoughtful persons has, it seems to 
me, no deeper cause than the fact that the 
conception of God which has too long 
dominated Christian thought—th? con-. 
ception of God as an external Creator and 
Ruler as distinct and separate from 
human souls as these souls are distinct 
and separate from one another—is 
seen to be no longer capable of being 
harmonized wilh the scientific knowledge, 
the philosophic thought, and the clearest 
moral and spiritual insight of our time. 
It is, I say, because many reflective 
persons have thus ceased to be able to 
conceive of God as popular theologians 
have pictured Him, that they have sup- 
posed that their belief in God has passed 
away. But, as one of our greatest 
religious teachers has well remarked, it is 
the very nearness of God’s presence, His 
intimate interpenetration of the soul’s in- 
most daily life, which has for a season 
hidden Him from their intellectual vision ; 
and their supposed Aguosticism will, T 
believe, give place to a purer and nobler 
Theism so soon as these earnest thinkers 


| see God as Jesus saw Him, and recognise 


, 
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His _ self-revealing. voice and livmg 
presence in every noble*ideal, in every 
imperative demand for fairness and 
justice, in every determination to main- 
tain the truth at all hazards, in every 
self-surrender to the enthusiasm of 
humanity, and especially in that con- 
sciousness of divine sympathy and of 
infinite support which wells up in the 
soul that reverently heeds and resolutely 
obeys the voice of the indwelling Father. 

Let us consider for a moment what is 
the relation between the Eternal God and 
the universe of Nature and of life as it now 
presents itself to devout thought. 

The external universe is not a collection 
of independent objects, but bears every 
mark of being a unitary organism. Every. 
part of it has reference to every other 
part; every atom and every form of 
life exists not only for its own sake, but 
for the furtherance of the well-being of 
the rest of the cosmos. The inorganic 
world provides for the vegetable world ; 
the vegetable sustains the animal, and 
both inorganic and organic evolution 
furnish the needful conditions for the 
appearance and the development of the 
human race. The sun pours forth an un- 
ceasing stream of energy that life may 
abound upon the earth, and that man may 
have the necessary force at his disposal for 
the working of the machinery which his 
ingenuity invents, that so civilisation may 
increasingly enrich human existence on 
earth with countless utilities and luxuries. 
As the late Professor Huxley, who was 
certainly not prejudiced in favour of 
theistic belief, was constrained to admit, 
when we look at the process of cosmical 
development as a whole the evidence of 
the presence of a rational unifying intelli- 
gence seems irresistible, and the entire 
course of evolution appears to be most 
adequately described as “a materialised 
logical process.” It is true that this 
eminent biologist also. maintained that 
though there is clear evidence of rational 
direction in the stages of evolution below 
man, there are no signs of moral purpose 
there. But Huxley’s antithesis between the 
non-morality of Nature and the morality of 
man has since been vigorously called in 
question by careful thinkers well versed 
both in science and philosophy, such as the 
late Professor H. Drummond, of Scotland, 
and Professor John Fiske, of America, 
and they unite in concluding—to use the 
words of the latter writer—‘‘that the 
principles of morality have their roots in 
the deepest foundations of the universe ; 


that the cosmic process is ethical in the 


profoundest sense; that in that far-off 
morning of the world when the stars sang 
together and the sons of God shouted for 
joy, the beauty of self-sacrifice and dis- 
interested love formed the chief burden 
of the mighty theme.” 

It is, however, all-important to notice 
that while in the lower forms of inanimate 
and of animate existences the immanent 
God is ever present and active, causing 
each part to subserve the good of the 
whole, it is only when the human stage is 
reached that the indwelling Father makes 
Himself directly known in the conscious- 
ness of the beings whom He calls into 
existence. He is present and active in the 
devotion wherewith the animal mother 
sacrifices herself for her offspring ; but 
the animal appears to follow only its 
strongest impulse, and as yet knows not 
the divine source whence these impulses 
proceed, 


But when the merely animal’ 


stage is passed, and the needful conditions 
are there for the appearance of the rational 
and moral man upon the scene, a most 
momentous change and advance takes 
place. Then for the first time, so far as 
we can see, God not only acts through the 
creature, but by slow degrees reveals Him- 
self and His purposes in the creature’s con- 
sciousness, and thus the creature of God 
becomes, in a very real sense, the son of 
God—a conscious sharer to some extentin 
the Father’s divinity, a child invited and 
enjoined-to knowingly co-operate with the 
Kternal in establishing His kingdom upon 
the earth. The human father and mother 
also feel in some degree the paternal and 
maternal instinct to sacrifice; if need be, 
their own comfort for the sake of their 
offspring, but they feel something more 
than this. They are conscious, also, of a 
divine claim upon them to do their best 
for their children’s welfare ; they are con- 
scious, also, that they possess freedom to 
either recognise or to resist that claim; and 
thus, if they do their duty, they voluntarily 
and intentionally, as well as instinctively, 
co-operate with the Divine Love which is 
seeking to work in them and through 
them. And if they wilfully neglect this 
divine claim, and look chiefly to their own 
comfort and not to the true welfare of 
their children, they are well aware that it 
is no longer a mere instinct that is being 
resisted, but that it is the inner voice of 
the Eternal, it is their very sonship to the 
indwelling God that is being outraged, 
and their remorseful consciences will 
sooner or later bring painfully home to 
them the inevitable penalties of this 
violation of the recognised authority of 
the Father within them. 

These considerations cannot, I think, 
fail to clearly indicate where we are to 
look for the immediate self-revelation 
which God makes of Himself and of His 
essential character to His human offspring. 
Sarely we find it in that moral and 
spiritual ideal which, in varying degrees 
of fulness and purity, haunts and inspires 
us all, and from which no one of us can 
possibly free himself. In every conscious- 
ness of what ought to be, as contrasted 
with what is, we havea vision, more or less 
distinet, of some real aspect of God’s 
eternal life. ven the least moralized of 
human beings have some glimpses of 
God's essential character, some prompt- 
ings of self-sacrificing love, some sense 
of honour, some feeling of obliga- 
tion “to look not only to their own 
things, but also to the things of others.” 
That ideal of duty, which is God’s self- 
revealing presence in the soul, is in some 
natures very rudimentary and partially 
distorted through unhappy heredity and 
evil surroundings; but it is never wholly 
absent, and no human being ever lived a 
thoroughly selfish and _ self-seeking life 
without feeling at times the bitter self- 
condemnation of his own meanness and 
pettiness, and at length that miserable self- 
disgust which takes away from life all that 
makes it seem worth living. The selfish 
pleasure-seeker cannot fail to echo at. last 
the despairing words of the writer of 
Keclesiastes: “I said in my heart, 
Go to now, I will prove thee with mirth ; 
therefore enjoy pleasure. . .. And 
whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not 
from them; I withheld not my heart 
from any joy. . Then I looked 
at ali the works that my hand had 
wrought, and on the labour that I 
had laboured to do; and behold, all 


was vanity and a striving after wind, and 
there was no profit under the sun.” What, 
then, is the grand moral which this book 
of Eeclesiastes teaches ? Surely it is this, 
that each rational soul is in a very true 
sense the son of God; that in the high 
aspirations and ideals which arise} within 
him he is truly made in the very image of 
the Father, and that therefore he cannot 
possibly find peace and blessedness till he 
seeks to conform his life and his character 
to that divine pattern. Many years before 
the advent of the prophet of Nazareth 
deep thinkers had had some perception of 
this fundamental truth, that man may 
truly be called a son of God. Thus the 
Greek poet Aratus, who lived in the 
third century before Christ, from whose 
poem Paul quoted, having probably 
learned it by heart in his school-boy days 
at Tarsus, writes as follows :— 

Let us begin with Zeus. 

raise 
His grateful voice to tune God’s endless 
praise. 
God fills the heaven, the earth, the sea, the 


Let every mortal 


air, 

We feel His spirit moving here and every- 
where ; 

And we His offspring are. He, ever good, 

Daily provides for man his daily food. 


To Him, the First, the Last, all homage 
yield— 

Our Father, 
shield. > 

But it is not to the Greek poets, but to 
him in whom Hebrew prophecy culmin- 
ated, that we must look if we would fully 
understand the deep meaning of this 
expression “ for we His offspring are.” It 
means at all events this much, that the 
moral ideals and the spiritual affections 
and aspirations which arise within us are 
partial and progressive revelations to us 
of the essential nature and character of 
God. In His being these ideals of ours 
are eternally real, and only in so far as we 
seek to realize them in our character and 
our conduct are we fulfilling God’s purpose 
in regard to us, and taking the path to 
that true blessedness which is attained as 
human aspirations and efforts pass into 
accord with the self-revelation of the 
Father within. 

As sons of God we are partakers of the 
spirit of God, and that spirit is a spirit of 
unlimited kindnessand love ; a spirit which 
looks not to its own things, but also to the 
things of others. In this spirit we think 
less and less of our own personal gains and. 
personal gratifications, and more and more 
of diffusing around us, as far as lies in our 
power, the means of happiness and of 
spiritual health and wealth. Thus only 
can we approximate in our daily life to the 
life of God and become, in the words of 
the Apostle, “imitators of God as dear 
children.” Christ well knew by personal 
experience that this is the only possible 
road to perfect blessedness, and hence it 
was that he uttered those immortal 
words: ‘Whosoever shall seek to gain 
his life shall lose it, but whosoever shall 
lose his life shall preserve it ’—the life 
eternal. C. B. Upton. 


wonderful, our help, our 


Ler us only be patient, patient, and let 
God our Father teach His own lesson His 
own way. Jet us try to learn it well and 
learn it quickly ; but do not let us fancy 
that He will ring the school-bell and send 
us to play before our lesson is learned,— 
Charles Kingsley. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

$+ 


Association of Irish Non-Subscribing Pres- 
byterian, and other Free Christians.—At the 
usual quarterly meeting of the General Purposes 
Committee of the above Association, held in Belfast 
on the 16th inst., the following resolution was 
passed unanimously and in solemn silence :—“ The 
General Purposes Committee of the Association of 
Trish Non-Subscribing Presbyterians and other 
Free Christians hereby place on record their sense 
of the great loss sustained by the Free Churches in 
particular, and Liberal Christianity the wide world 
over in general], by the death of the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tineau, and testify also their sincere and lasting 
gratitude for his religious help and guidance as well 
as their heartfelt sympathy with his family in their 
bereavement.” 

Brighton —On Friday, Jan. 12, the Sunday- 
school Christmas treat took place. After tea there 
were games, and at seven o’clock Mrs, Wilson dis- 
tributed prizes to forty scholars. Two children 
have not missed a Sunday for four successive years. 
The school has more scholars on the “roll” than it 
has ever had. At eight o’clock there was an 
entertainment of “living pictures,” which was much 
enjoyed. 

CardifficA new organ costing £500 has just 
been given to the West Grove Church by the 
executors of the late Mr. James Pyke Thompson. 
The instrument (erected to the memory of the de- 
ceased gentleman) was opened on the 17th inst., in 
the presence of a crowded congregation, The pre- 
sentation to the trustees was made by Mr. Charles 
Thompson, and was acknowledged by Mr. George 
Phelps. Mr. William Legassick responded on be- 
half of the committee. This was followed by an 
organ recital, a public tea at six o’clock, and in the 
evening by a miscellaneous concert in the church. 
The organ (by Messrs. Foster and Andrews, of 
Hull) is a very fine instrument, and adds yet 
another proof of the deep int2rest taken by the 
Thompson family in the cause at Cardiff. The old 
instrument has been given to the congregation at 
Pantyfaith. 

Chelmsford.—An invitation tea was given on 
Wednesday, the 24th inst., by Miss Madocks, to 
the scholars, teachers, and friends. In the course 
of the after proceedings some bound volumes of 
Young Days, the gift of Mrs.-Rutt, of London, 
were presented to several of the scholars. Mr. 
Harry was, through illness, unable to be present. 

East London Durning Hall Mission, Elsa- 
street, Limehouse.—The mission during the past 
year has again made considerable advances in all its 
departments: The Provident Association received 
£1,131 7s. 5d., as against for the previous year 
£877 12s. 6d., which was at that time the largest 
sum that had been received in any year. The 
Sunday-school,- with five class-rooms in the old 
building, and. the upper and lower floors of the new 
hall, provides accommodation for about 350 scholars, 
and is always crowded on Sunday afternoons, there 
being an excellent staff of thirty-one teachers and 
three superintendents. The attendance at the ser- 
vices did not show any great improvement during 
the past eight months of the year, but later the 
special services proved very successful, and the hall 
was well filled with adults on the Sunday evenings, 
and the new year starts with the promise of con- 
tinued success. The brass band has now a men’s 
branch and a boys’ branch, and each meet regularly 
twice a week with most satisfactory results. Sewing 
classes, mothers’ meetings, and the industrial guild 
are held every week, and in these making and 
mending of clothes are taught and carried on, 
while rooms are also provided for those who wish to 
read or play parlour games. For the men the 
money club or Provident Association, with no secre- 
tarial expenses, no fees, and but small fines, proves 
of immense advantage as compared with the clubs 
held in public-houses with heavy fines, large fees, 
and constant temptation to drink. There is also 
a Christian Life Guild, in which small subscriptions 
are collected to meet special cases of distress among 
the members, The missionary, the Rev. John 
Toye, continues to extend his influence in the 
neighbourhood, and his committee for putting 
down street gambling is working a marked im- 
provement. 

Essex Hall Temperance Association.—The 
Association has arranged, in connection with the 
Triennial Conference, to hold a meeting in the Lei- 
cester Temperance Hall, at 6.30 P.M., on Thursday, 
April 5, to discuss the recommendations of Lord 
Peel’s Committee, It is expected that the Earl of 
Carlisle will preside, and that the Reys, R, A, Arm- 
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strong, S. A. Steinthal, J. T. Sunderland, and other 
well-known temperance workers and sympathisers 
will be among the speakers, 

Great Hucklow.—The annual Sunday-school 
party and prize distribution of the “Old Chapel ” 
Sunday-school took place on Saturday, Jan. 13. 
Tea was followed by: an enjoyable programme of 
recitations, music, and sketches, The schoolroom 
was crowded. The Rey. W. H. Rose presided, and 
presented the prizes to the scholars, 

Holywood, co. Down.—On Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 16, the annual Sunday-school soirée was held 
in the schoolroom of the First Presbyterian (Non- 
Subscribing) Church, Holywood. There were over 
a hundred pupils present, besides a number of 
parents and friends. Tea was provided at 6,30 
o’clock, after which the members of the drill class 
gave a most enjoyable display, which included flag 
and ball exercises and songs; the children did re- 
markably well, and were a credit to their teachers, 
Miss Patterson and Miss Malcolm. The principal 
attraction of the evening was a Christmas tree, for 
which the elder girls had dressed all the dolls and 
also made useful presents for the teachers. 

Hull.—On Wednesday evening, Jan. 17, the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds, delivered his 
annual lecture to the members of the Literary and 
Social Union and other members of the Park-street 
congregation, In spite of an inclement evening, 
and the illness prevalent in the city, about sixty 
attended, and thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Hargrove’s 
delightful treatment of the subject, “The Begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century Poetry.” 

Leeds : Hunslet.—On the 20thinst. the annual 
teachers and parents’ party of the Sunday-school 
was held. After tea there was a public meeting, 
Mr. John Thornton in the chair, who cast a 
genial glow over the proceedings. The prizes— 
thirty-four in number—for regular attendance 
during the past year were given by Mr. F. Clayton, 
of Mill Hill, a most earnest Sunday-school worker, 
who spoke in cheery terms to the scholars as they 
came up to take their prizes. The report and 
balance sheet. were read, and showed the school to 
be in a healthy condition. 

London: Bermondsey. —The sixth annual 
meeting of the Band of Hope and Temperance 
Society was held on the 23rd inst, The Rey. Harold 
Rylett presided, and was supported by the Rev. W. 
Chynoweth Pope (who also distributed the juniors’ 
medals and prizes), Messrs. W. G. Dannell and H. 
Rodgers (Band of Hope Union), and Mr. A. H. 
Biggs. Parents and friends were well represented, 
The secretary (Mr. A. W. Harris) reported an 
average attendance at the Band of Hope of fifty- 
three for the whole year, excluding non-members 
at special meetings, a number of which had been 
very successfully held and largely supported. A 
resolution in favour of the “Children’s Bill” was 
unanimously carried. a 

London: Peckham.—The members of the 
Avondale Band of Hope have collected seven guineas 
for the Band of Hope Union and the Temperance 
Hospital, and prizes will be awarded to the collec- 
tors at the Exeter Hall Soirée, on Monday, 
Jan, 29. 

London: Stamford-street.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Essex Hall Temperance Association, a 
meeting was held on Thursday, Jan. 18, when an 
interesting address was delivered by Mr. A. H. 
Biggs on ‘The best Means of Retaining our Hlder 
Scholars as Abstainers.” The address was full of 
excellent suggestions, and was followed by a discus- 
sion. The Rev. I’. Allen occupied the chair. 

London: Stoke Newington Green.—At the 
annual meeting of the congregation on Sunday 
last, a resolution was passed expressing apprecia- 
tion of the work. writings, and services of the late 
Dr. Martineau, and sympathy with his family at 
their loss. 

London: Welsh Service,—In spite of very un- 
favourable weather, there was a fairly good 
attendance ati Essex Hall, last Sunday evening, 
when the Rev. J. Hathren Davies, Cefncoed, Mer- 
thyr, conducted the service. 

Manchester: Platt.—The annual Christmas tea 
party, followed by the distribution of prizes for 
good conduct, punctuality and regular attendance, 
took place in the schools on Saturday, Jan. 13. Of 
parents and scholars 10% sat down to table. After 
tea addresses were given by the Rev. C. T. Poynt- 
ing and Mr. G. L, Phelps, the superintendent, and 
prizes were given to twenty-seven scholars. A short 
dramatic performance, followed by the amusing 
dialogue “ Geese,” was given by some friends, the 
evening coming to an end all too quickly for young 
people. The Temperance Guild gains each year a 
few new members. This winter a series of fort- 
nightly evening meetings are being tried, at which 
papers by various friends are read, followed by dis- 
cussion, The Thrift Club is flourishing, having a 
large membership outside our own denomination, 
The Goose Club, likewiss with a large outside mem- 
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bership, has been again successfully carried out, 
members making weekly payments from August 
till December, and according to the amount paid by 
each member, receiving tea and groceries, besides a 
ham, or a goose, or turkey. 

Nantwich.—On Sunday evening a collection was 
made in aid of the local fund for the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Relief Fund, 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School 

Union.—The quarterly neeting of the Union was 
held at Glossop on Saturday, Jan. 20, about ninety 
persons being present. After tea, the President, 
Mr. John Barrow, occupied the chair. ~ Before the 
business of the meeting was proceeded with, the 
following resolution was, on the motion of the Rey. 
N. Green, and Rev. W. C. Hall, M.A., carried in 
silence, “ That this meeting of the N.C.U.S.S.U., 
desires to place on record its deep sense of the loss 
sustained by the recent death of Dr. Martineau, 
who by his works and his life has contributed im- 
measurably to the moral and spiritual growth, not 
only of his own particular Church, but of all whose 
minds have been open to the reception of the 
broad truths of pure religion as distinguished from 
the mere creeds throughout the civilised world.” 
The Rev. A. C. Fox, B.A., read an excellent paper 
entitled “Where are we drifting to?” and the 
discussion thereon was taken part in by the Rev. 
N. Green, Miss Dorman, Miss Lees, and Messrs. S. 
Ashworth, E. B. Broaderick, A. Slater, J. W. Wild, 
and F, Ashton. Mr. Fox replied, and the meeting 
closed with the usual vote of thanks, Hymn, and 
Benediction. 
- Portsmouth.—At a recent meeting of the Ports- 
mouth Literary and Scientific Society held in the 
Grand Jury Room at the Town Hall, the President, 
the Rey. C. G. Lang, in the chair, a lecture was 
delivered by Mr. G. Cosens Prior on “ Cuneiform 
Tuscriptions,” 

Sale.—The second portion of the winter session 
of the Social Guild was opened with a debate on the 
question, “‘ Should the War be Stopped ?” The Rev. 
James Forrest, in opening the debate in the affirma- 


tive, urged that, before further blood was shed, - 


some step should be taken to arrange a cessation of 
hostilities with a view to a re-consideration of the 
questions at issue between ourselves and the South 
African Republics. He pleaded for a spirit of 
magnanimity ‘and forbearance, and deplored the evil 
influence of the Press which did so much to 
inflame public passion and arouse a spirit of 
hatred and malice. An amendment to the effect 
that for the sake of national prestige, the war, 
however much to be deplored, must be carried 
through, was lost by a large majority. In con- 
nection with the Guild there have been organised 
Saturday evening entertainments for children, and 
it is hoped to carry these on during the winter. 
South Shields.—Mr. Thomas Paxton, of Gates- 
head, has kindly consented to take charge of the 
pulpit for the present quarter, and his efforts are 
already meeting with success. At the conclusion 
of his sermon on Sunday evening, Mr. Paxton 
referred to the great loss which Unitarianism and 
the world at large had sustained by the death of the 
revered Dr. Martineau. The preacher also touched 
upon the decease on Wednesday week of Mr. James 
Downey, J.P., one of the trustees of the church, 
and for many years its honoured treasurer. At 
the conclusion of the service, the organist played 
the “ Dead March,” the congregation standing, 


Not a having and a resting, but a 
erowing and a becoming, is the character 
of perfection as culture conceives it, and 
here, too, it coincides with religion.— 
Matthew Arnold. 


DEATHS, 


CHADWICK.—On the 24th Jan., at 104, Werneth 
Hall-road, Oldham, Aun, wife of Andrew 
Chadwick and eldest daughter of the late 
Jonathan Taylor, aged 72. No cards. 

JerEMY—On the 17th Jan, at Weybridge, Surrey 
the Rev. D. D. Jeremy, aged 71, 

Kinaston—On the 23rd Jan., at 32, North Side, 
Wandsworth Common, Marguerite (Maggie), 
the much-loved invalid daughter of Thomas 
Kingston, aged 15 (from influenza). 

THompson—On the 17th Jan., at The Manse, 
Dromore, co, Down, the Rey. David Thompson, 
Minister of the Unitarian congregation, 
Dromore. | 

Wittiams—On the 18th Jan, at 68, Arundel- 
avenue, Sefton Park, Liverpool, Eleanor Annie 
(Nellie), aged 28, the beloved wife of J. O, 
Moulsdale Williams, and only daughter of the 
late John Parry, 
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Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
Rev. HaRoLpD RYLETT, and 7 P.M. . 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. Frepmrio ALLEN. 
Morning, “John Ruskin.” Evening, “ What 

Jesus taught concerning Hypocrisy.” 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
114.M.and7 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED, of 
Southport. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.m.and 7p.m., Rev. J. Pak Hopres, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11,15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. Marcnant, 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 


and 7 p.m, Rev. F. K, FReEstTon. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Prrris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. G. Dawes Hioxs, 
M.A., Ph.D., of Islington. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
BROOKE HERFORD, D.D., and 7 P.m., Rev. Epcar 
Dartyn. Minister’s Class for Children, 12.30. 


_ Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 


and 7 p.M., Rev. J. T. SunpeRLaND, M.A, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 A.M. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor, B.A., of 
Hackney. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M.and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON, 
Morning, ‘“Inheritances.” Evening, “ Things 
of Life in Death.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev, J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M.and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11,15 am. and 7 pm, Rev. H. S. Parris. 
Morning, ‘“‘ The True Heart’s Rest.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
1] a.M, and 7 P.M. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m , Rev. G@. Carter, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Harotp Rywerr. 

Plumstead,Oommon-road Unitarian Church,114.M, 
and 6,30 P.Mm., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 3 p.M., Service for Children, 
Rey. S. FARRINGTON, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luox- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 p.M., Mr. P, Riapy Pratt, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. W. Wooprna, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane UnitarianChurch, 11m 4., 
Rev. T. EH. M. Epwarps, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. 
Lucxine TAVENER. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m., Rev. T. E. 

: M. Epwarps, “The Christianity of Christ.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, EKast-hill, 
11 a.m. and-7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. 
Dr. Mummery, 


— 


PROVINCIAL. 


BatsaLt Hate Instrrure: Our Fatner’s Cuurcn, 
11 A.M, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 

Rey, F, W. STaAnLey, 
BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11,15 a.m., Rev. 
Rownanp Hint. 


- Brackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m. 


and 6.30 P.M. 

Brackeoo., Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 6.30 p.m., Rev, H. BoDELn Smita. 

Boot, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Morney MILrs. 

BougNnemMovtH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C, Coz. — 

Bricuton, Christ Church(Iree Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 p,m. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CanTERBoRY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Dgat and WALMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. S. Burrows, 

HASTBOURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. G. St. Cuarr. 

GuILprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6,30 p.M., Rev, E, S. Lana Bucknanp, — 


Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 


_ ll a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, C. 
Hararove, M.A. 


LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. , 


and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, 

LrvzRrPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R. A. 
Armstronec, b.A., and 6.30 p.m., Mr. D. E. 
TOBIAS, 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Liverpoor, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kuxin. Evening, ‘‘ Luther 
and Calvin: A Religious Study.” 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m, and 6,30 p.m., Rev. 
J. ForRREST. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 4.mM. and 6.30. p.m, 

MaraateE, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. B, BARNHILL. ‘ 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
J. KE. Carventer, M.A. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chape), 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G@. Cosens Prior, 

Ramsaatz, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 
Rey. J. R. BARNHILL. 

Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. HE. A. Voysry. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. A. Lestie Smith, B.A,, of 
Macclesfied. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
1la.m., Rey. R.C. Denny. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. V..D. Davis, 
B.A, 

Yor«k,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev. H. Rawtinas, M.A. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 
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SoutHamprTon Buiipinas, CHancery Lanz, Lonpon. 


INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold for Customers. 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- | 


ticulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


1 TtTHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


DIREcTORS, 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawnrencz, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupaz, A.R.1.B,A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H. A. Harpoastte, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
-withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half a- 
guinea. y 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur: 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Board anv Resivence, 


nd 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Rosert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss Row1anp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


| ee and RESIDENCE (First 
Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the 
lease of her house, and has enlarged and re- 
decorated it. Hlectric light and bells and bath- 


froom are added, and perfect modern drainage. 


References required.—18, Bedford-place, 
square, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING - ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. S 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Addresa, 
Miss CHAaLDECcoTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


DUCATION.—A Gentleman occupy- 
ing a large airy HOUSE in BATH with 
invalid wife and two daughters, aged 14 and 17, 
would be glad to hear of one or two GIRLS to 
join younger daughter at the Girls’ High School, 
or elder in private lessons, Special advantages in 
German, Violin, and Piano (mistress pupil of the 
late Madame Schumann).—ArtHuR HE. Jongs, Esq., 
13, Great Bedford-street, Bath. 


T. DLEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Wartior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary. 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoTEeL in 
London. Highly.commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Russell- 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2/-. 
Service, 9d. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ QuieTUDE, Lonpon.” 


GOOD NURSE wanted for two little 

children, age 25 to 30, wages £18 t» €25.— 

Apply by letter, or personally after 5, to Mrs. 
GaRNET?T, 27, West Hill, Highgate, N. 


NITARIAN lady wishes engagement 

as COMPANION, HOUSEKEEPER, or 

NURSE-HOUSEKEEPER to elderly or invalid 

lady or gentleman. Thoroughly understands the 

requirements necessary for the comforts of a house- 

hold. Salary £45.—Address, R. R., INQUIRER 
Office, 


\ N JANTED, two superior, trustworthy 

persons as COOK and HOUSE-PARLOUR- 
MAID in family of three ; mother and daughter, 
sisters, or friends preferred. State wages required 
and full particulars to—Mrs. H., 383, Hagley-road, 
Birmingham. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, hews 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 
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Sch Is, ete, 
—_— —-— 
EAUFORT, —° 00DSTOCK - AVENUE, 
REDLAN ), BRISTOL, 


Miss TUCKER, for over 8 years Assistant 
Mistress at Channing ‘‘ouse has, with two of her 
sisters, opened at the above address, a HIGH- 
CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

The TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, Jan. 17th. 

Fees :—For Pupils of 12 years of age and over, 


£12 12s,, and for those under 12, £10 10s. per term. 


Reference is kindly permitted to Miss Emily 
Sharpe, 32, Highbury-place, London, N., and the 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., Durdham Park, 
Redland, Bristol, 


The School is within easy walking distance of 
the Downs, the Zoological Gardens, &c. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


—_—_—__—g—___. 
PrinciraL—Miss BAILY. 
HeaDMIsTRESs—Miss ELEANOR MOSS,B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. $ 


The College, which is op:osite the residence, has 


accommodation for 120 pupils. 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, 
The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 
Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


Lawn tennis, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 

PRINCIPAL ... Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX 
CAVERNA, FELIXTOWE (in connection 
with Bestreben High School, Brondesbury). 


Pupils can be prepared for public examinations ; 
but as these tend to narrow school work, at no time 
is the xchool work governed by the syllabus of any 
one of these examinations. Music is made a 
speciality, Of twelve pupils who entered at Felix 
Caverna for the R A.M.R.C. (local schools), eleven 
have passed, three gaining “‘ distinction.” 

Felixstowe is much recommended by medical 
men for children, 

The house stands facing the sea, 

Outdoor games and social evenings for the pupils 
are carefully planned and supervised, 

The late Professor Morley, in an admirable 
address after the distribution of prizes to the 
pupils at Bestreben High School, said : “ Although 
by no means wishing to undervalue in any way the 
good work done by large public schools; he would 
‘deplore the loss of private schools,’ Individualism 
was the life of the community.” 

Successes gained on public examinations have 
been 85 per cent. 


CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOY*S.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT. 
Principats:—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY, 
Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 
Reference kindly permitted to T. GRosvENoR LEE, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHN Hkywoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c, 


pe WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 
The SPRING TERM began on January 23, 1900, 
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BOOKLETS FOR THE’ NEW YEAR. 


“DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


By W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH (leather, gilt). 
“Night unto Night” can also be had in cloth binding, red edges, price Sixpence. 


Essex Hawi, Essex Srreet, Stranp, W.C, 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of Contributors and 
Friends to receive the Report, elect Officers, and 
transact other Business, will be held at 2 p.m. on 
WEDNESDAY, the 7th February, 1990, at Dr. 
WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY, GORDON-SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 

HARRY RAWSON, Hon, S 
A. W. WORTHINGTON. | SEA 


\ ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines. 

PRINCIPAL : 
Rey. J. DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Lrrr. 


SESSION 1899-1900. 

CANDIDATES for ADMISSION are requested 
to forward their Applications and Testimonials 
without delay to the Secretaries. 

The Trustees offer fur competition External 
Exhibitions, open to Students for the Ministry, 
tenable for the ordinary Undergraduate period at 
any approved British or Irish University. 

The Trustees also offer Exhibitions, tenable at 
the College, for Students for the Ministry. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
or to 

Rev. H, ENFIELD DOWSON, 
Gre Cross, Hyde ; ve 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, ¥ 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


DR. DANIEL JONES’S TRUST. 

The Trustees offer to Ministers, who have shown 
themselves efficient in active service, and desire to 
devote a year to further study, one or two Bursa- 
ries, tenable for one year at the College. 

For further particulars apply to 
Rev. H. E. DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, Hyde; or ae 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 5 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


Too HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING will be 
held at the MEMORIAL HALL, MANCABESTER, 
on WEDNESDAY NEXT, January 31st, at 4.30 
P.M., the President, Frank Taytor, E-q, J.P., in 
the Chair. 

TEA will be provided from Six to a Quarter to 
Seven at a charge of Sixpence. 

The SOIREE and PUBLIC MEETING will be 
held the same Evening at Seven o’clock. Chair 
to be taken by Frank Taytor, Esq, Addresses by 
the Chairman, the Rev. Alex. Gordon, M.A. (Prin- 
cipal), the Rey. Thos. Leyland, and others. 

Music by Quartette Party, under the direction 
of Mr. R. Harrop Wolff. 

The attendance of Subzcribers and Friends of 
the Institution is invited. 

DENDY AGATE, 
EDWARD TALBOT, 


Manchester, January 24th, 1900. 


Hoa. Secs, 


ANTED, a WORKING HOUSE- 

KEEPER, with a small capital, to start (as 

a partuer), a Home for paying gueste,—Address, 
H., Office of this Paper, 


BOOKS by the late Dr. MARTINEAU. 


8. 
A Study cf Religion. 2 vols. eas xe 
Endeavours after the Christian Lif 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, 4 vole. 
each mis ee S33 
Faith and Self-Surrender “ ae 
Home Prayers, with two Services for Public 
Worship... ec Bae bs 56 
Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 2 vols. 
each i doe a3 Ee Wee tS 
Studies of Christianity a =e 
The Seat of Authority in Religion... aie 
Types of Ethical Theory. 2 vols. Seatog 
Selections from Writings of. By C. G. How- 
land a ot 508 eae ack 


TRACTS, 
Five Points of Christian Faith 
‘The Bible and the Child... 
The Outer and the Inner World ... nile 
The Three Stages of Unitarian Theology ... 
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Cabinet Portrait of Dr. Martineau, 1s, 6d.;. 


larger size, 23. 6d. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 


Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


January Number.—“In Time or War: A Piva 
FOR CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION.” 


Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free, 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeda. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epirep sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education ~ 


&c, from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page, 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Jounson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.0, 


H OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BromyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jzessrze Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYSRS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &. 


it... 


Printed by Woopratt & Kinper, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C, 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kennepy. at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Joan Heywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, K,C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joon Haywood Deansgate.— 
Saturday, January 27, 1900, 
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OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


NOTES 


PARLIAMENT re-assembled on Tuesday, 
and at once entered on a long discussion 
as to the causes of the war in South Africa. 
Would that it had been possible rather to 
discuss whether some honourable means 
might not be found by which a truce 
might be called to this humiliating and 
disastrous war! But as yet the spirit of 
conciliation appears to have little chance, 
and meanwhile we are asked to quiet our 
conscience by the assurance that this is a 
war of liberation, in defence of the higher 
civilisation and of the native population 
against a brutaltyranny. To those of our 
readers who accept that view we commend 
the study of a pamphlet by Mr. H. R. 
Fox Bourne, secretary of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, on “ Blacks and Whites 
in South Africa: An Account of the Past 
Treatment and Present Condition of South 
African Natives under British and Boer 
Control” (P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4, 


Great Smith-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Is.) Cage 
No one can deny [says Mr. Fox 


Bourne] that in their dealings with natives 
and with native questions those responsible 
for the administration of affairs in the 
South African Republic have been guilty of 
many grievous sins, both of omission and of 
commission. But whether the natives would 
have received much better treatment, or 
~ any, if the Outlanders and their champions 
in Capetown and Downing-street had been 
masters of the situation is, to say the least, 
very doubtful. All that these Outlanders 
desire and the object of nearly all they claim, 
is power to use the natives in any way that 
pleases them for their own profit. 


This is the view taken also by the Rev. 
Richard Lyttle, of Monyrea, in his 
' pamphlet on the “Origin of the Fight 
with the Boers” (to be had of the 
author, 1d.), to a fourth edition of which 


he has added a new chapter on the “ Boers’ 
Treatment of Natives,” and at a recent 
meeting at Salford we observe that Sir 
J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., is reported to 
have said that in the present war “ Our 
blood and treasure were being poured out 
in order to compel the blacks, by means 
of hut taxes and labour taxes, to work in 
the mines, and all that the capitalists 
desired to secure by what they called 
‘good government’ was a plentiful supply 
of cheap Kaffir labour.’ Those words 
were not lightly spoken, and they present 
a view of the matter not to be neglected 
in the attempt to form a just judgment as 
to the present conflict, and as to what the 
future policy of this country ought to be. 


On Thursday, Jan. 25, the day of Mr. 
Ruskin’s funeral, a large congregation 
met by invitation at the Northgate-end 
Chapel, Halifax, at 3 p.m., the hour of the 
funeral. There was a quiet and impressive 
service, in which Mr. Millson, Mr. J. H. 
Whitley, J.P., and Mr. Montague Blatch- 
ford took part. After an organ voluntary 
the service opened with the singing of four 
verses from In Memoriam, beginning — 
How pure at heart and sound in head, 

With what divine affections bold 

Should be the man whose thought would 

bold 
An hour’s communion with the dead. 


Our congregations often shut up to them- 
selves for worship may find a useful func- 
tion by providing the opportunity for ex- 
pression of feelings shared by many who 
do not belong to them. At Northgate- 
end Chapel such services have been held 
in memory of Browning and Tennyson, 
and now of Ruskin, always finding many 
who welcomed the opportunity. 


TE whole of the correspondence between 
Dr. Mivart and Cardinal Vaughan in 
reference to the articles by the former, to 
which we referred last week, has now been 
published, and the breach between the man 
of science and the Roman Church is seen 
to be complete. The following are signi- 
ficant passages from Dr. Mivart’s letters :— 


It is now evident that a vast and impas- 
sable abyss yawns between Catholic dogma 
and science, and no man with ordinary 
knowledge can henceforth join the com- 
munion of the Roman Catholic Church if he 
correctly understands what its principles 
and its teaching really are, unless they are 
radically changed. 


As to what you ‘say about se “private 
judgment,’’ all of us, however submissive 
to authority, must, in the last resort, rest 
upon the judgment of our individual reason. 
How otherwise could we know that authority 
bad spoken at all or what ithad said? It 
is impossible to, accept anything as true 
which is a contradiction in terms, Upon 


that truth all theological reasoning is based 
and all other reasoning also. 


6 ° > ° ° 

It has long been painful to me to think of 
the teaching given in Catholic schools and 
often proclaimed from the pulpit. There 
need be small surprise at the opposition 
existing in France to the authoritative 
teaching of fables, fairy tales, and puerile 
and pestilent superstitions. Happily I can 
now speak with entire frankness as to all 
my convictions. Liberavi animam mean. 
I can sing my Nune dimittis and calmly 
await the future. 


Dr. J. Guiness Rogers preached fare- 
well sermons last Sunday at the Clapham 
Congregational Church, on his retirement 
after a pastorate of thirty-five years, and 
fifty-four years of active service in the 
ministry. The text of his eveniag sermon 
was, “ For I determined not to know any- 
thing among you but Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified,” a text which he had taken 
fifty-four years ago at the foundation of 
his ministry, and had held to as his ideal 
ever since. Ata previous farewell meeting 
warm gratitude to Dr. Rogers for his long 
ministry was expressed by present and 
past members of the congregation, and a 
presentation of £1,100 was made to him 
and of a sapphire and diamond ring to 
Mrs. Rogers as a souvenir of the occasion. 
The farewell services were fraught with 
strong emotion. 


Weare glad to see the following note 
in this week’s Christian World, though 
Mr. Armstrone’s initials are there 
wrongly printed. The articles referred 
to were originally contributed to Tun 
INQUIRER :— 


The passing away of Di. Martineau has 
intensified in all circles the interest in his 
splendid contributions to religious thought. 
A large number of readers who are not able 
to procure his larger and more expensive 
works will, we believe, be interested to learn 
that a series of papers on his magnum opus, 
the Study of Religion, written soon after its 
appearance by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A., of Liverpool, will shortly be published 
as an eighteenpenny book by Messrs. James 
Clarke and Co. The lectures give a very 
complete idea of the scope and main 
lines of argument of Dr. Martineau’s 
great work, and will bring its powerful 
vindication of spiritual religion, as against 
the negations of materialistic philosophy, 
into reach of the most meagrely-furnished 
purse.”’ 

“Tam Life of Dean Milman,” which has 
just been published, contains the following 
interesting reference to Dr. Martineau in 
a letter to Mrs. Austen in January, 
1866 :— 

Many thanks for Mr. Martineau. I have 
only his Review writings, but they have ims 
pressed me with a very high opinion of his 
intellect and (tell it not in Oxford) of his 
religion, When you speak of the old Unit~ 
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arianism, I presume you mean the low and 
dry Belshamism, about as religious as much 
of the high and dry in other quarters ... 
For Mr. Martineau I have the utmost 
respect ; and if we come across each other, 
I suspect that there would be much sym- 
pathy. 

Wruiaston ScHoot.—At a meeting of 
Governors held on Jan. 17, the Rey. S. 
Alfred Steinthal in the chair, it was re- 
solved “ That the Governors of Willaston 
School, in recording the death of the late 
Rev. J. Martineau, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
D.Litt., express their deep sense of the 
great services rendered by him to the 
cause of unsectarian religious education 
which is the fundamental principle of 
Willaston School. They thankfully feel 
that in receiving from him a donation to 
the building and endowment fund in the 
last year of his life, the Governors have 
received a great encouragement in the 
work to which they have set their hands, 
and the school a priceless benediction. 
They tender to the members of his family 
their deep and respectful sympathy.” 


Lonpon Domestic Misston.—At a 
meeting of the Committee on Jan. 30, Mr. 
P. M. Martineau in the chair, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed:—“That the 
Committee of the London Domestic Mission 
desire to record their profound sense of 
the loss they, in common with all sections 
of the community, have sustained by the 
death of the Rev. James Martineau, 
D.D.,. LL.D., D.C.L.,. D.Litt. They are 
mindful of Dr. Martineau’s continued and 
unfailing sympathy with the principles 
and the work of the Mission, and are 
deeply conscious to how large an extent 
its success has been due to his powerful 
and inspiring support. They reflect, with 
sincere gratitude, that whilst as thinker 
and teacher his influence has been so 
great and beneficial, some of his last 
public utterances were spoken at their 
annual meetings, and that only a few 
years ago he worded the appeal, which the 
Committee issued to subscribers for the 
increased help, then so urgently needed. 
The Committee would convey to the 
members of Dr. Martineau’s family their 
most heartfelt sympathy in the loss which 
has befallen them, and assure them that 
by none will Dr. Martineau’s memory be 
more affectionately cherished than by those 
who are trying, in his spirit, to raise the 
downfallen and to carry the Christian 
gospel into the humblest homes of 
London.” 


—_—— 


Tur annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College, Manchester, 
was heli in the Memorial Hall on 
Wednesday evening. Our report of the 
proceedings we must hold over until next 
week, 


To Corresponpunts.—Letters, <&e., 
received from the following :—H. 8.F.B.; 


We EBs aM Cae iC Or marae n ar 
iY ag & Glace cS soil peat pea Wey ok Suen SAR ae a a 
W.M.; 


5 hn As Seda Ss yea PEL g. NY 


Gop will not call you to account for the 
four or five talents you have not received, 
but He will ask for a strict account for 
that one which He has entrusted to 
you, and which is your special grace.— 
Guilloré, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~¢— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
privateinformation should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 


—_—_++—. 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Srr,—The letter from Mr. James 
Shield, which appears in your issue of the 
20th, tempts me to write you upon this 
subject, for though I do not question the 
fact of its having been intended to be 
written in a “ judicial temper,” yet it con- 
tains some very “special pleading.” 

One clause plainly requires correction. 
Mr. Shield states that “It is palpable to 
anyone fairly acquainted with South 


African history, and not blinded by party | 


spirit, that if during the negotiations Pre- 
sident Kruger had bond jfide made any 
reasonable concessions, the conflict might 
at least have been deferred. But no; 
being armed to the teeth, he expected to 
crush us as easily as he did in 1881, and 
he would not budge an inch.” 

Mr. Shield has only to consult the 
history of the negotiations as told in the 
Blue Books issued by the Colonial Office 
to see that President Kruger did make 
large and important concessions, increased 
as time went on, and the demands of our 
Government were increased with every 
fresh prospect of a settlement. On 
July 13 the Naturalisation Law, granting 
seven years’ retrospective franchise, was 
passed, and Mr. Chamberlain telegraphed 
on July 27 to Sir A. Milner :— Happily 
éach new scheme seems to have been 
improvement, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hope latest proposals 'may prove to 
be basis for settlement on lines laid down 
at Conference.” —(C. 9518, p. 12.) 

The terms of the law are given at length 
on page 41 of the same Blue Book, and 
appear to be, as compared with some of 
the provisions of our own electoral law, 
simple and workable enough. 

Again, on Aug.19 the Transvaal Govern- 
ment offered, with certain conditions, 
nine-tenths of which Mr. Chamberlain has 
stated the Government accepted, to con- 
cede the five years’ retrospective naturali- 
sation which Sir Alfred Milner asked for 
at the Conference and a larger number of 
seats in the Raad for the goldfields than 
he had suggested. This offer encouraged 
by the British Resident (C. 9521, p. 45), 
by Sir Alfred Milner (p. 46), and by Mr. 
Chamberlain in a telegram not printed in 
our Blue Books, but contained in the 
Transvaal Green Book published in Sep- 
tember, was greeted by Mr. Chamberlain 
with the Highbury speech (Aug. 26) and 
with the despatch of Aug. 23 (C. 9521, 
p. 49), which so far from being an accept- 
ance appears to any careful reader, and 
did so appear to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, to be an unconditional and dis- 
courteous refusal. It was this despatch 
undoubtedly, more than anything else, 
which made war inevitable, by finally con- 
vincing the Transvaal Government that 
no concessions were of any use. 

As to the unanimity of ‘“ religious” (!) 
opinion, Mr, Shield is welcome to what 
comfort it can afford him. I should not 
have used this adjective myself to describe 
those who, holding the commission of the 
God, of Love, preach “hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness” towards children 


of the same Father and worshippers at 


the same shrine. Ricuarp Rosrnson,. 
Thelema, Prenton Hill, Birkenhead, 
Jan: 21. 


———_339—_—___—_. 


THE ENGLISH PRESBYTHRIANS. 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Lloyd’slong letter 
very carefully, but without being con- 
vinced. I ‘threw down” no “challenge ” 
to him, but simply expressed as reviewer 
the judgment I thought just. I still 
think that his book has a controversial 
twang which weakens its historical im- 
pressiveness. And while I have frankly 
admitted the value of his point that Open 
Trusts were not at all peculiar to Presby- 
terians, and that we have to look else- 
where for the explanation of the gradual 
widening. of Presbyterianism towards 
Unitarianism, still we have to look for 
it. The fact is too large to be explained 
by the mere confusion of names, of which 
Mr. Lloyd gives some curious instances. 
That, after the Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents had attempted to unite, and by and 
byin many places had split apart again, the 
two names were often used in loose and 
confused senses is perfectly true. But that 
does not alter my conviction, gathered 
from long familiarity with the history 
of the Old Dissent, that the Presbyterian 


element brought totheattempted Union, and ~ 


afterwardsin their separation still retained, 
a less rigid orthodoxy, and a certain 
practical breadth of mind which caused it, 
so that, in many places, of the two congrega- 


tions thus formed, the Presbyterian was. 


the wider and opener to such new truth 
as that of lindsey and Priestley. So, 
while declining further discussion, I must 
re-affirm my belief that the Presbyterians 


were a distinct and noble element in the ~ 


Old Dissent, with which we may still be 
proud to claim special connection. 
: Brooxe Herrorp. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusiisHERS.—All Books, &c,, sent to Tux 
INQUIRER will be acknowledged wnder this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities.of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review. ] 
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By S. Stall, D.D. 4s. (Vir Publishing 
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Impressions of Spain. 
5s. (Putnam.) 

Collected Essays. By Augustine Birrell. 
Two vols. 12s. (Elliot Stock.) 

Lilementary Text Book of Physiography. 
By W. Mawer, F.G.S. 2s. 6d. (Brown 
and Sons.) 

Studies in Religious Fallacy. By J. M. 
Robertson. 3s. 6d. (Watts and Co.) 

The Life of Charles Tomlinson. By M. 
Tomlinson. 5s. (Elliot Stock.) 
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TRIBUTES TO DR. MARTINEAU. 
From “ The Spectator,” 


Tur first. thought which occurs to the 
mind when thinking of the late Dr. Mar- 
tineau is his quite unique personality. 
England will be likely to see another 
Gladstone, Tennyson, Ruskin, or’ Arnold 
before she sees another Martineau. Wedo 
not say that Dr. Martineau was a greater 
man than any of these, that he had a 
more powerful mind or a finer spiritual 
“nature. We do say that he was a rarer 
type of man than any of them. He was 
alike French and English.’ From _ his 
“Huguenot ancestors, who went to the old 
city of Norwich after the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, Martineau had in- 
herited the very finest elements of the 
best mind and character of France, so 
that he was akin to Fénelon, Pascal, 
Joubert. At the same time he had 
imbibed the best English spirit, the solid 
character of the ‘‘ grave livers” of English 
Nonconformity. This blending of the 
best elements of two nations, combining 
the strongest moral and intellectual quali- 
ties, went to the building up of a person- 
ality so powerful and so unique, that 
whoever came under its gracious spell was 
never quite the same person afterwards. 
He had seen a vision; a higher order of 
man had touched his own nature, and 
had suggested to him heights and depths 
heretofore unknown. It was not that 
any new set of opinions had _ been 
presented tohim. We doubt whether the 
historian of the English thought of our 
time will credit Martineau with any 
distinct modification of the theological or 
philosophical opinions of this age. It was 
something that went below opinion ; it 
was a revelation of spiritual character and 
power. That was the impressive thing in 
James Martineau. Holding this view, we 
should, perhaps, appraise differently from 
some the value of his writings. Im- 
portant as are such of his later works as 
the “ Types of Ethical Theory” or “The 
Seat of Authority in Religion,” we have 
no hesitation in saying that in his 
wonderful sermons known collectively as 
“Hours of Thought on Sacred Things,” 
and in his ‘ Hndeavours after the 
Christian Life,’ the real Martineau, the 
spiritual teacher who will endure, has 
accomplished his greatest and finest 
work. 

f : ; ; 

Spirit speaks to spirit in these pages, 
which are worthy of the finest mysticism 
of the Catholic Church at her best, while 
at the same time manly, healthy, in 
harmony with human reason, and 
couched in a singularly noble and 
remarkable prose style. One must not, in 
passing, omit to refer to Dr. Martineau’s 
style. Its severity and restraint per- 
chance repel some. But he who thinks 
that the note of distinction is the finest 
element in prose literature, will then 
admit that while Ruskin or Arnold may 
give greater and more varied delight, 
we should lose one of the finest 
and purest products of our time had we 
not the dignified prose writings of James 
Martineau. 


From “The Athenxum.” 


One of the most striking things about 
his contributions to English thought was 
their style, which contrasted so favourably 
with the cacophonies of the Neo-Hegelians. 
Only Mill can vie with him as a stylist 


among the professed philosophers, and 
even Mill he surpassed in grace if not in 
lucidity. It has been plausibly argued 
that this combination of clearness and 
elegance in Martineau’s style was due to 
his Huguenot descent, and he was only 
rivalled in this regard by Newman, himself 
derived from the same stock. 

The style certainly reflected the man in 
Martineau’s case. The beauty of order, 
the. nobility of tone, the chastened 
enthusiasm, the austerity of truth with 
the charm of sincerity, shone out both in 
the man and his books. No one that has 
been honoured by his acquaintance even 
in the slightest degree can’ have failed to 
be touched by the grave yet winning 
courtesy, the utter absence of seif-con- 
sciousness, the consistent appeal to none 
but the highest motives, the constant 
endeavour to seek and disseminate the 
truth. 


From “The Christian World.” 


The venerable James Martineau is now 
at last among the saintly dead whose 
“works do follow them.’ Of him these 
words are eminently true, not only because 
he was a great writer and an inspiring 
preacher, but because his striking per- 
sonality was the earthly centre and source 
of a diffusive spiritual influence which 
has touched the hearts and widened the 
thoughts not merely of Unitarians, but 
of all the religious thinkers of Christen- 
dom. This great position, far higher than 
that of any living archbishop, would 
hardly have been attainable apart from 
the personal fascination with which he 
was naturally endowed. But this, though 
an essential factor, was far from being the 
most important element in the power 
which he exercised. His deep reverence 
and. profound piety, his intense, all-absorb- 
ing interest in religion, his intellectual 
keenness and grasp, his wide and thorough 
culture, his mastery of English, his 
witchery of style and his untiring industry 
all help to explain his influence. But 
after all, there was something more, which 
not only cannot be measured, or weighed, 
or analysed, but cannot be even named, 


Men like Dean Stanley, and Farrar, 
and Fremantle, and Clifford, felt that the 
life in which they were one 
Martineau was greater than the definitions 
as to which they differed. And soit came 
to pass that as the later writings of the 
deceased saint and philosopher issued 
from the press, they were welcomed with 
eagerness and even reverence by men who 
in another age would have hesitated to 
regard a Unitarian as a Christian brother. 
~ But, no doubt, some of this favour was 
due to a strain of noble conservatism in 
Dr. Martineau’s intellect. Whatever 
might be his readiness to follow rational 
criticism wherever it had feet to travel 
safely, he spoke and wrote as one who 
regards the consciousness of personal 
relations between God and man as above 
criticism. If ever he showed a warmth 
bordering on intolerance in friendly dis- 
cussion, it was in condemnation of any 
pantheistic effacement of the personality 
of God. In him the defenders of the faith 
in a real Divine fatherhood felt they had 
an Achilles whom no opponent could 
match. We all know that there were 
brave men before Achilles. But after 
Martineau, who remains equal to the 
height of this great argument ? 


with 


From “ The Methodist Times.” 

*V have always been a teacher; I have not 
ceased to be a learner ; in the one capacity 
I must tell the little that I know, in the 
other I must strive after some glimpse of the 
immeasurable light beyond.’’ ; 

In such words, in the preface to his 
great work, “Types of Ethical Theory,’ 
did the greatest thinker British Noncon 
formity has ever produced express the 
secret of his life when the writer had lived 
almost fourscore years. Through that long 
period, and for fifteen years afterwards, 
James Martineau followed, without hesita- 
tion and with perfect sincerity, the light of 
truth, and not the light of truth only, but 
the light of love also. Very beautiful is 
the dedication of that great work men- 
tioned above, beautiful in its simplicity, 
beautiful in its nobility: “In gratitude to 
my teachers, of whatever age or school, I 
dedicate this work to the pupils whom 
during fifty years I have brought to sit at 
their feet, in the pure search for truth.” 


In the brief space at my disposal it is 
impossible to do more than indicate in the 
baldest fashion the great life-work that Dr. 
Martineau accomplished, or the immense 
service he rendered to the cause of all that 
is lovely and true and honourable and of 
good report. His own beautiful words, 
quoted above, contain in the briefest and 
most lucid form the secret of his greatness 
and his strength. He worshipped truth. 
His first intellectual training was scientific. 
Had he continued his early pursuits he 
might have become the greatest engineer 
of an age unique in its engineering 
triumphs. But the God whom he served. 
had higher and nobler work for him to do. 
Science is essentially materialistic, and, in 
the pursuit of scientific studies, Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s mind might never have escaped 
from its fetters or from the twilight dun- 
geon of science. He might have remained, 
where so many of the greatest intellects of 
the century remained, in the slough of 
phenomena. But his sincerity, his teach- 
ableness, his devotion to truth, guided him 
out of the darkness, led him to the moun- 
tain-tops of reality. From that serene 
height, in a long and calm old age, this 
great teacher, in his closing years, 
illumined and cheered his struggling 
fellow-men. 


He, as none other did, united profound 
thought with an intense spirituality of 
life. Parts of his theology seem to us 
truncated; he lived and died a Unitarian, 
and to a Methodist Unitarianism appears 
cold. But James Martineau was a spiritual 
and intellectual giant. Clear, however, as 
was his spiritual vision, he, too, on earth, 
saw: through a glass darkly. To-day he 
sees and knows as he is known. Truly a 
just man and a great, who has left 
humanity the poorer for his absence. 
To the end he “followed the gleam.” 
Would that there were more to follow it 
as faithfully as he did. 


Mr. I. M. Wade, in a letter to The Eastern 
Daily Press.” 

His striking personality and command- 
ing ability, though it might at first lead to 
something akin to awe on approaching 
him, soon wore off by his genial courtesy, 
friendly smile, and cordial shake of the 
hand. The light of his full, deep-set, 
beautiful eyes shone like the bright sun- 
shine of an April day when they flashed 
out upon you, and the smile on his grand 
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and expressive countenance that followed 
was most fascinating when it lit up the 
grave and scholarly thoughtfulness that in 
repose usually rested there. As super- 
intendents of the Sunday-school we had 
much in common. In all he did he was 
one of the most methodical and order- 
loving men I ever knew. He seemed as 
if he would reduce thought and everything 
else to a rational and well-defined system, 
- and the-rules he laid down for the work- 
ing of the schools and other institutions 
connected with the chapel were perfect in 
theory; the only difficulty being to find 
persons wise, capable, and loyal enough 
practically to carry them out. There 
never was anything in the least approach- 
ing to dogmatism or imperiousness in the 
expression of his opinions or in the state- 
ment of his views, but one often felt as if 
overpowered for the time by the sheer 
weight of his reasoning. Though his own 
thoughts and conversation were always 
clothed in a pure and beautiful spirit of 
humility, he was never averse, but quite 
the contrary, to listen to the opinions of 
others, crude though they might be, if 
honestly and courteously expressed. 

It was to me a study and delight to see 
him presiding over the College Students’ 
Debating Society. HowTI have seen his 
grave face lit up and heard his clear 
silvery voice ring out with hearty laughter 
at the relation of some humorous anecdote 
or witty sally, and I once saw him indulg- 
ing to the full in the wit and humour of 
a well-known comic song, which was being 
admirably sung at a social meeting by a 
member of his congregation. His summing 
up as president of the students’ debates, 
and his observations which followed, were 
a treat ‘to listen to. Crabbe Robinson, 
Henry Morley, and others well known in 
literature, would often attend these 
debates, and though I was not a student I 
had always the privilege of being present 
as often as I could. Over and over again 
we used to exclaim amongst ourselves, 
“What a Judge Dr. Martineau would 
have made!” He was asource of constant 
fascination to us, whether we heard him 
from the pulpit or the platform. 


There have been several portraits made’ 


of him by eminent artists, Watts amongst 
others ; but that of Emslie is the one I like 
far away the best. ‘“‘ You who know him 
so well,” said the artist to me one day, 
“tell me how I shall paint him!” “ Next 
to his inspiration in the pulpit,” I said, 
“T like best to see him when over his 
grave, thoughtful, and wonderfully 
expressive face there appears the dawn of 
a smile playing upon it, at something said 
or something done which interested him 
for the moment.” Emslie has exactly 
caught this expression. ‘ 


From “ The New Age.” 


There is no other word than “ charm” 
to describe the effect of a conversation 
with Dr. Martineau. Of his preaching 
and lecturing it might be true that one 
needed no common powers of perceptionand 
persistent attention to follow all the way. 
It was less so in his impromptu addresses 
and not at all the case in his private talks. 
The same habits of clear precision and of 
symmetrical expression were there, and 
the personal note made all natural and 
easy. His eloquent eyes flashed in- 
telligence into you. He talked with the 
quickest perception of his friend’s changes 
of thought and mood, and was at home 
with one so easily that one was soon at 


home with him. There were few things 
that he more enjoyed, I should say, than a 
good talk. I remember his attack upon 
the tobacco-pipe as a foe to conversation. 
I had ventured to suggest that when host 
and guest had lit up together they were at 
once more chum-like and sociable. He 
wouldn’t hear of it. He complained that, 
whereas when he and Tennyson were 
walking about through the Surrey heather 
the poet was vivacious and communicative, 
once he got home and put pipe between 
teeth you couldn’t get a word from him. 
He laughed at the notion of Carlyle and 
Tennyson spending a silent hour together 
smoking at Cheyne Row; it probably 
seemed to him a waste of good opportuui- 
ties. Perhaps, however, they “thought the 
more.” 

It was not only with the big minds that 
he liked to foregather. I remember his 
saying with evident sincerity that he never 
went away from the home of the poor or 
the bedside of the sick whom he visited 
except with a feeling that it was he who 
had been comforted and cheered. He had 
a kindly way with him that was all the 
more noticeable to those who knew some- 
thing of the severity and inflexibility of 
his inner life. He was the last teacher to 
be deceived by a pupil’s specious ver- 
bosity, just as he was the first to detect 
the lurking fallacy in a train of philoso- 
phizal or theological argument, whether 
its author were a Spencer, a Huxley, or a 
Newman. But nothing could exceed his 
gentle and encouraging sympathy with 
loyal effort, however misled into errer. I 
knew a young fellow, dead many years 
since, who was the oddest mixture of 
logical keenness, philosophy, self-conceit, 
and genial fun conceivable. He had the 
supremest contempt for the common rules 
of health, as well as for the slow methods 
of studious investigation. By some flash 
of intuition, I suppose—it could hardly 
have been by regular study—my friend 
had mastered Hegel, and he meant to give 
the world the key to the idealist philo- 
sophy one of those days. Alas! he and 
his essay are gone. Dr. Martineau used 
to go and sit with this strange genius and 
chat with him like a brother. It was one 
out of innumerable touches of a wise 
man’s universal sympathy. 


Men read his works—they are very 
largely read in orthodox clerical circles, 
and especially in Scotland—but he wist- 
fully looked for practical signs of their 
sympathy. I think it was the last time I 
called to see him, on quite a trivial matter 
—but it gave mean excuse for a memora- 
ble chat—he was accompanying me to the 
door when suddenly he stopped and said 
with a tone of deep feeling, “I am greatly 
troubled with the state of things in the 
country.” I looked at him in silence, not 
knowing whether it was politics or social 
matters that was in his mind. He went 
on, “I receive again and again from men 
in the Church up and down the land 
letters about my writings, expressing agree- 
ment with my views, and yet they continue 
to say and do the old things ; and not one 
of them will stir a finger to get them 
altered!” Itis so. The New Reforma- 
tion which he has helped to further is in 
fact upon us. Men no longer believe 
what the creeds meant and the liturgies 
say. And yet the Church and the Prayer 
Book remain as if things had. not altered, 
and thoughtful people are growing more 
alienated from the whole system every 


day. I parted reverently and sadly from 
my venerable friend—but not without 
hope. He has not lived and taught in 
vain. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON RUSKIN. 


Yer once more has a great prophet 
been taken from us, the last remaining of 
the giants of our time. It is well for us 
to ask ourselves, “What did Ruskin 
stand for tous? How has he influenced 
us, and changed our life, and stimulated 
our thought?” The debt we most 
willingly and easily acknowledge is the 
debt of pleasure. To how many of us in 
middle age must the hours come back 
when in early youth we read and 
marvelled over such chapters as “ The 
Mountain Glory,” when we followed, only 
half understanding and yet enchanted, 
the vision which was as that of a new 
heaven and new earth. But years and 
experience present a great teacher under 
new aspects. We become more and more 
concerned in what he has to tell us of 
God and man. I think Ruskin once said 
of Claude Lorraine, after having pointed 
out what he felt as his faults and limita- 
tions, “‘ But at any rate he set the sun in 
heaven for us;” and in a parallel sense we 
may say of Ruskin, “ At any rate he set 
God in the world for us.” We all know 
the severity of the world to theoretic 
atheism, yet we are daily assailed all of 
us by the far more subtle temptation to 
practical atheism, and against this Ruskin 
spent his life in fighting, and from his 
store-house we may get the finest weapons 
to turn the foe to flight. As an instance 
of what I mean by theoretic atheism 
take Shelley. He was called, and he 
called himself, an atheist ; yet he wrote in 
“ Prometheus Unbound” :— 

For what could it avail to bid thee gaze 

On the revolving world ? What to bid speak 

Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance, and Change ? 
To these 

All things are subject but eternal Love. 

Then take Napoleon. I never heard 
that he called himself an atheist—indeed, 
I should imagine that he had too shrewd 
an appreciation of the negotiable value of 
conventional religion, but he made (or is 
reported to have made) that most 
atheistical speech: “‘ Heaven is on the side 
of the big battalions.” So Ruskin him- 
self says somewhere—I think it is in 
“Val d’Arno”—‘ There are pious 
Christians and impious Christians, pious 
Turks and impious Turks, pious Infidels 
and impious Infidels.” Religion with 
Ruskin was not this or that dogma or 
observance, but a faithful living in the 
light and in the law of God from first to 
last, in every concern of life. In his long 
examination of Dante’s landscape in 
“ Modern Painters,” he gives us a picture 
of life which might be not out of place as 
his own epitaph’ 

The active life which has only the service 
of man for its end, and therefore gathers 
flowers, with Leah, for its own decoration, 
is indeed happy, but not perfectly so; it 
has only the happiness of the dream, belong- 
ing essentially to the dream of human life, 
and passing away with it. But the active 
life which labours for the more and more 
discovery of God’s work is _ perfectly 
happy, and is the life of the terrestrial 
paradise, being a true foretaste of heaven, 
and beginning in earth, as heaven’s 
vestibule. 

It was in such a spirit that Ruskin 
approached beauty, both natural and 
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artistic, and such a spirit makes the 
worship of beauty sane and safe and 
keeps it pure from ignoble elements. As 
a teacher Ruskin said many startling and 
some hard sayings. His use of hyperbole, 
according as it is understood, is a delight 
or a bewilderment. He gives rules and 
counsels too hard for us to follow. But 
what teacher who is a real power in the 
world does not command impossibilities ? 
The only faithful acceptance of them is 
the more or less feeble groping in the way 
they lead, and this may help to gradually 
emancipate our souls from that vulgarity 
which is “a form of death.” One result 
of trying to follow Ruskin is surely that 
we take life more at first hand and live 
more directly in touch with realities. Too 
many of us live the life of a hermit-crab, 
sheltering ourselves in some alien shell of 
convention or tradition, till in religion, in 
politics, in domestic and social life, we are 
not living, but drifting—not feeling, or 
knowing, or enjoying, or seeing (or only 
feebly), without one direct genuine per- 
sonal impulse. And this means loss not 
only to ourselves, but to the world; for 
every individual soul can see and feel for 
itself things that no other soul can see 
and feel in previsely the same way. 

How much Ruskin has tried to teach 
us about travel. Remember his beautiful 
description of old-fashioned journeying: — 

The olden days of travelling, now to 
return no more, in which distance could 
not be vanquished without toil, but in 


~ which that toil was rewarded partly by the 


power of deliberate survey of the countries 
through which the journey lay, and partly 
by the happiness of the evening hours, 
when, from the top of the last hill he had 
surmounted, the traveller beheld the quiet 
village where he had to rest, scattered 
among the meadows beside its valley stream ; 
or from the long-hoped-for turn in the dusty 
perspective of the causeway, saw for the first 
time the towers of some famed city, faint in 
the rays of sunset; hours of peaceful and 
thoughtful pleasure for which the rush of 
the arrival at the railway station is, 
perhaps, not always, or to all men an 
equivalent. 

Ruskin knew that such things were 
past, but may we not strive to keep in our 
own journeyings some reflection of the 
peace and joy he knew? This needs 
effort and choice, but it is a thing to be 
perpetually aimed at. 

The Manchester Guardian, in its admir- 
able life of Ruskin, refers to a com- 
plaint that has been made of his want 
of definite rules and maxims: “It 
is often said of Ruskin, as of Carlyle, 
that his teaching does not direct the 
reader to any definite course of conduct. 
The statement is true, but it is no dis- 
paragement; for as Professor Norton 
remarks, ‘ While no special rules of conduct 
ean suit the case of each person in a 
miscellaneous audience, there is no one 
who may not be profited by the quicken- 
ing of his sympathies and the elevation of 
his moral standards.’ Mr. Ruskin, as a 
moralist, sounds a bugle-call to the in- 
dividual conscience.” 

As to Ruskin’s political economy, its 
main principles were admirably summed 
up in an address which was presented to 
him bya large body of his admirers at 
Christmas in the year 1885 :— 

1. That political economy can furnish 
sound laws of national life and work only 
when it respects the dignity and moral 
destiny of man. 2. That the wide use of 
wealth in developing a complete human 
life is of incomparably greater moment, 


both to men and nations, than its produc- 
tion or accumulation, and can alone give 
these any vital significance. 3. That 
honourable performance of duty is more 
truly just than rigid enforcement of right; 
and that not in competition but in helpful- 
ness, not in self-assertion but in reverence, 
is to be found the power of life. 


These principles will lead us far, and in 
proportion as we live in their spirit are 
we raising a memorial to Ruskin—the 
only one that he would care for. Many 
may wish that he were laid to rest in 
Westminster Abbey, but it was right that 
his own wishes should be respected. These 
were that he might be buried near to the 
place where he died. “He added that if 
ever in his excursions among the Alps he 
should slip on a glacier and be killed, he 
would like to be left there with just the 
snow to cover him.’ Many when they 
read this must have thought,— 


Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, 
clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 
Stars come and go! Let joy break with the 
storm, 
Peace let the dew send ! 
Lofty designs must close in like effects: 
Loftily lying, 
Leave him—still loftier than the world sus- 
pects, 
Living and dying. 
J. WiLson. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR IN- 
QUIRERS IN RELIGION.—IV. 


We have been dwelling ona little group 
of principles which endeavour to express 
the conditions on which the progressive 
growth of truth depends. The fourth 
and last of these now comes under our 
notice. 

Some observers have supposed that the 
ceaseless conflict and confusion among 
religious aud other beliefs proves that 
truth can never be attained by man. 
This is only to apply to all our spiritual 
life on its intellectual side, a mode of 
criticism which is constantly applied in 
particular cases: as when the defenders of 
the “orthodox” view of the Bible speak 
about the ‘discordant theories of the so- 
called Higher Critics.” The assumption 
seems to be that if those who are investi- 
gating the truth in any branch of inquiry 
disagree in their methods or conclusions, 
they are proved to be pursuing an illusion. 
This assumption is not only false as a 
matter of fact and experience; it is 
absurd, from the nature of our intelligence. 
The attainment of truth would be impos- 
sible without this mutual struggle. Of 
Truth, as of Goodness, we may say sub 
pondere crescit—its growth is only 
possible through strife and opposition 
overcome. The higher ethical teach- 
ing of to-day—which is that of 
Christianity from the beginning—shows 
that the victory of Goodness comes 
through its work in transforming evil: 
not annihilating the evil but, as it were, 
rearranging the energy and turning it to 
good purposes, “unmaking to remake.” 
What Christian thinkers have called Love 
is the root and vital principle of all the 
highest human goodness. And this living 
Love which is Divine, the Love which is 
ever bearing, believing, hoping, enduring, 
rejoicing not in iniquity but rejoicing in 
the truth—the Love which not only can 
do this but must needs do it—could never 
come to be but for the sufferings, sins, 


mistakes, and conflicts of life: while yet 
it is} ever overcoming these and turning 
them to good. So Truth is in its own way 
a transforming power which can _ be 
realised only through the conflict of 
partial truths. This has been finely said 
by Professor Pfleiderer. To learn from 
History aright, we need “an insight, 
penetrating through the confused play of 
outward events into the reality of men 
and things, into the deep thoughts which 
are the controlling motives underlying 
even the apparent discord of individual 
passions ; we need an unprejudiced appre- 
ciation of the necessity even of the opposi- 
tions and conflicts, the errors and passions 
of men, because, as Hegel says, with 
Heracleitus, strife is the father of allthings, 
and only through the strife of partial 
rights and one-sided truths can the whole 
truth of God struggle into existence; we 
need an intelligent reverence for the heroic 
figures in history, in whom is embodied 
the genius of nations or ages, who as in- 
struments of a higher power have roused 
the thought slumbering in the souls of all, 
have given it clear expression, and in 
mighty deed have summoned it to life.” 
Renan has scarcely stated the case too 
strongly when he says: “ History is the 
philosophy of this century. Our century 
cares little for metaphysical or logical 
analysis ; its great concern is history, and 
above all the history of the human intel- 
lect. Here lies the dividing-point of the 
schools; a man believes in Humanity or 
dogs not believe in it, according to the idea 
which he has formed of its history. If the 
history of the human mind be only a suc- 
cession of systems which have upset one 


‘another, all that we can do is to throw our- 


selves into the arms of Scepticism or into 
those of blind Faith or Credulity. If the 
history of the human intellect be the 
onward march to the truth through oscil- 
lations which have the effect of restricting 
more and more the domain of error, we 
we are justified in still putting our trust 
in Reason.’ * 

The conflict, then, is not between truth 
and error, but between partial truths, each 
mingled with partial errors ; and in every 
case, we need to find a point of view above 
both the conflicting principles, from which 
to criticise them—that is, we need a 
principle containing more truth than 
either. Were it not for their conflict and 
opposition, the higher principle could 
never emerge. This or that individual 
man may indeed despair of real know- 
ledge, falling back on scepticism or 
credulity ; but human Reason is possessed 
of immortal energy, and attacks its 
problems again and ever again, with 
undying, irresistible confidence in itself 
and its power of attaining to real know- 
ledge at last. 

If every conflict of beliefs is really a 
conflict between truth mixed with error 
on the one side, and truth mixed with 
error on the other likewise, it follows that 
very often the most instructive criticism 
of beliefs will be simply to compare them ; 
and experience verifies this. Sometimes 
it is most instructive to set different views 
side by side and contrast them. It has 
been well said that there is no better way 
of understanding a belief than by con- 
sidering its opposite, or what it denies. 
We do not fully appreciate what it affirms 


* “T, Avenir de la Science,” ch. xv. If Renan had 
worked out many of the thoughts suggested in this 
early work, his subsequent intellectual career would 
have been very different, 
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until we have worked out in detail what 
it denies. 


If now we try to put into one question 
the essence of our modern demand upon 
religious thought—the point which is the 
focus of all prevailing perplexities—the 
question will be this: What or where isthe 
depository of truth or certainty? What 
can we definitely rely upon? If we could 
reach this “Seat of Authority” and rest 
upon it, we should know where we are; 
but as it is, the various religious bodies 
not only are ignorant of their real posi- 
tion, but are almost afraid to imquire into 
it. To some minds, perhaps, the outcome 
of the doctrines on which we have been 
dwelling—that Truth always has degrees, 
is always growing from less to more in 
History, and at the best is stained by error 
—will seem far from satisfactory. They 
will appear to imply that everything must 
be left an open question. It is well to 
have a general trust in Reason; but if 
everything is thus left an “ indeterminate 
equation,” the old question recurs, where 
is the Seat of Authority? Whatever form 
of belief we may accept, it would seem 
to be a blind bargain—a leap in the 
dark. 

If by ‘leaving everything an open 
question ” the objector means, “ conclud- 
ing that no one may go to work by the 
light of his own private reason and con- 
science,” drawing up a catalogue of state- 
ments, theological, ethical, or philosophi- 
cal, which shall be inviolable certainties, 
then truly we have left everything ‘‘ open.” 
Such ‘“ certainty,” affirmative or negative, 
is intellectually absurd and ethically un- 
desirable. Wecan reach only what is 
relatively the most true for us. Truth, 
like goodness, is a growing power in our 
race ; and neither of them can be pursued 
save by penetrating to the heart of what 
man has already accomplished, in the 
accumulation of moral ideas and ideals, 
or of intellectual beliefs and systems. 
No one but a _ prophet, introducing 
a new movement into the world, 
has the right to seek them in 
any other way. Only one who tries to 
detach himself from the spiritual streams 
of tendency in humanity, is trying to take 
a “leap in the dark.” He seeks to set up 
reason and conscience, in the particular 
forms which they have taken in himself, 
as absolute judges and critics of the 
general spiritual life of humanity ; while 
in reality it is this progressive life of 
humanity which penetrates and partly 
creates his individual personality, with all 
its habits of thought and feeling. A great 
spiritual heritage has come down to us. 
We know that it isa growth of truth and 
error together; hence we need to develop 
its contents into forms which, when judged 
by the wider experience of to-day, contain 
more truth or express more reality, and 
principles, such as those which we have 
been considering, are the natural furniture 
of reason for doing this. Our experience 
must be in every direction deep as well as 
wide, and our Reason powerful enough to 
grasp its meaning,—and sympathetic 
enough to reach the heart of what in the 
past was thought to be the meaning of 
experience and has come down to us as 
“true belief.” Experience and its 
rational interpretation—these two in- 
separable factors, ever variable yet ever 
progressive—constitute the basis of 
human knowledge. 


S. H. Mentone, 
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MR. JOHN OLIVER, J.P. 


Tue town of Shrewsbury has suffered a 
serious loss, which will be most deeply 
felt by the High-street Free Christian 
Church, of which he was a devoted member, 
in the sudden death of Mr. Councillor 
John Oliver, J.P., which -occurred at Bir- 
mingham on Thursday, Jan. 18. Mr. 
Oliver, who had been for many years 
foreman to Messrs. Phillips, tailors, of 
High-street, was a native of Shrews- 
bury, and a genuine working-man, 
who had made for himself a high 
position of public usefulness and 
honour. In 1890 he was for the first time 
elected a member of the Town Council, 
and was the first working-man to be made 
a magistrate of the borough (in 1893). 
Mr. Oliver was one of the pioneers of the 
local Co-operative Society, he was a 
member of the Order of Foresters, and as 
a volunteer was at the time of his death a 
quartermaster-sergeant of the Ist Salop 
Rifles. He was one of the warmest advo- 
cates of the adoption of the Free Libraries 
Act, and was a member of the Library 
Committee. 

The funeral on Monday week was of a 
semi-military character, and was attended 
by the Mayor and Corporation and many 
other representative men. The service in 
High-street Church was conducted by the 
Rey. J. C. Street, who, in the course of 
his address, said that he spoke in sorrow, 
but not without a gleam of thankfulness 
and joy. That gathering was of those 
who had known and loved and honoured 
John Oliver, who lived among them a 
useful, an honourable, and a manly life, 
and who had left the marks of his life 
upon great numbers of his fellow-citizens. 
He should not speak as though John 
Oliver belonged alone to that Church; he 
remembered that he belonged to a larger 
fellowship, that he was of the fellowship 
of all good and true men, and was of the 
Church which included all the children of 
God that were seeking after Him in sim- 
plicity and holiness and truth. Their 
friend belonged to the people; he sprang 
from them; he lived among them, he 
worked for them, and he did his best to 
enrich their lives, to raise them and to 
draw them into true citizenship, real man- 
hood, and Divine sanctity. He was. the 
friend of all classes; he was an interme- 
diary between the workers and those above 
them, and he suffered many an asperity, 
cleared away many a difficulty, and was, 
indeed, a true helper and true worker for 
the better life of the community in which 
he lived. The conclusion of the service at 
the cemetery was also conducted by Mr. 
Street, and on Sunday a memorial service 
was held in High-street Church. ~ 
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MR. SETH IBBETSON. 


ArrerR sixteen years of great suffering, 
Mr. Seth Ibbetson; of Bradford, peace- 
fully passed into the higher life on 
Jan. 19, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 
He was the only child of the late Mr. 
Thomas Ibbetson, one of the founders of 
the Unitarian Church at Idle, a suburb of 
Bradford. Like his father, Mr. Ibbetson 
was an earnest and enlightened Unitarian, 
and was at one time an acceptable lay 
preacher in connection with the Yorkshire 


Unitarian Union. He was interred at the 
Undercliffe Cemetery on Tuesday, the 
23rd, his minister, the Rey. E. Ceredig 
Jones, officiating. In the course of a 
short address delivered in the house; Mr. 
Jones said: ‘‘We are assembled here to- 
day, not altogether as mourners, but_as 
those who feel thankful that God, in His 
infinite mercy, has at last released our 
friend from his sufferings. Death did 
not come to him as a king of terrors, but 
asa welcome messenger from the heavenly 


Father. Mr. Ibbetson was the good son of. 


a good father, and so long as his health 
permitted he made himself usefulin many 
ways. He was one of the most zealous 
defenders of the faith which he professed 
that I ever knew, and owing to his exten- 
sive acquaintance with our best literature 
he was always ready to give a reason for 
the hope there was in him. He often told 
me that his religion had been a source of 
unspeakable comfort to him during his 
long and. painful ulness, and that were it 
not for his absolute trust in the goodness 
of God he did not think he could have 
borne his sufferings. He could truly 
say: ‘Yea! though I walk through the 


valley of the shadow of death I will fear 


no evil, for Thou art with me; Thy rod 
and Thy staff, they comfort me.’ Like 
the Master in whose steps he followed, he 
was. made. perfect through sufferings. 
His patience and resignation have been 
beautiful to witness; and we shall‘long 
remember him as a man who lived in 
closest communion with his Maker.” 


es anes 
MR. THOMAS HENRY BIGGS, J.P. 


In Mr. T. H. Biggs the congregation 
of Bank-street Chapel, Bolton, has lost 
one more of its staunch and faithful 
supporters. He was in his usual place 
there on Sunday, Jan. 14, and no one had 
reason to suppose that he would not be a 
regular attender for many further years. 
But at the end of that week he had a 
slight slip which resulted in a fracture to 
one of his legs, and in a little more than 
a week he succumbed to the nervous 
shock thus caused. Early in the morning 
of Monday last he passed peacefully away. 
He leaves a widow and three children, and 
his loss is lamented by a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances. His disposi- 
tion was most amiable and gentle, and in 
public life he was as much respected as 
he was beloved in private. 

Mr. Biggs was head of the firm of 
Higson and Biggs, cotton spinners, West- 
houghton. He was a magistrate for the 
Salford Hundred of lLancashire, vice- 
president of the Liberal Association of 
the Westhoughton Division, trustee of 
Bank-street Chapel, and was for many 
years an active member of the Council of 
the Bolton Girls’ High School, in connec- 
tion with which he did much good service. 
He was a member of an old Leicester 
family, one of whom, the late Mr. John 
Biggs, was for many years M.P. for 
Leicester. 

The funeral took place on Wednesday 
morning at Deane Church, where there 
was a very large attendance of private 
friends and public representatives, in 
addition to the family circle. The service 
was conducted by the vicar, the Rev. H. 8, 
Patterson, M.A., the lesson being read, 
through the courtesy of the vicar, by the 
Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B., who also 
conducted the service at the graveside. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“Thy Will be Done.” —T, 


No words of prayer have gone more 
deeply into the life of man than these. 
Those who have learnt to trust in God as 
their Father, and to be glad in the thought 
of His great love and holiness, must pray 
that ;His will may be done. Sometimes 
it is with joy in the strength of what is 
right and good, knowing that this is the 
will of God, which we can help to do; 
sometimes it is with trustful bearing of 
very sorrowfuland dreadful things, because 
all the same we know His will is best. Of 
that I shall try to speak to you next 
week; but now let us think of the first 
meaning. : 

It seems to me just taking home to our- 
selves more closely and more earnestly the 
prayer, “ Thy Kingdom come.” We 
think of what is wrong and evil in 
the world, and desire that it should all be 
set right, like the good order of a home 
in which truth and right and love always 
rule. Then thé world would be ordered 
as God’s Kingdom, and if it were so, His 
will would be done, as it is done in heaven. 
So we pray, “Thy Kingdom come,” and 
remembering that we must set about doing 
our part, to make the good order of the 
heavenly life here on earth, we go on to 
pray, “Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in heaven.” And truly to pray that; 
prayer is to feel with all our heart that we 
really want to be doing our Father’s will. 
It is a rousing of ourselves to be brave 
and faithful and persevering to do what 
we know is right, simply because it is 
right, and we know we ought, and with 
the strong and joyful feeling that it is our 
Father’s will, that He has made us able to 
do it. 

You all of you know what a difference 
it makes at home if you have been 
selfish and disobedient ; how wretched 
you feel, how everything seems to 
have gone wrong and the whole 
day is spoilt; and then how perfectly 
different it is, when you have said you are 
sorry, and set about doing better; you 
know, when youare doing right, even when 
it is hard work, how glad you feel, how 
strong and eager to be more helpful still ; 
and it seems to make music in your heart, 
the house is full of sunshine, there is 
nothing that can make you happier in all 
- theworld. So it isin the larger home which 
God has given us, that we should all live 
together in it, as His children. Duty is the 
first great word of life for everyone. And 
the wonderful gladness that comes to us in 
doing our duty, even if we have to suffer 
dreadful things, for the sake of the right, 
that strange feeling of being strong and 
ready, and able to conquer all difficulties, 
is given to us as a sign that this is our 
Father’s will, and that He is with us, 
helping us to be brave and true. That 
makes us understand what is meant by 
His will being done “on earth as it is in 
heaven.” In the joy of duty bravely done 
there is for us the beginning of heaven 
here on earth ; for with that joy comes the 
love of what is true and good, and so the 
love of our Father, whose will is thus 
made clear to us. It is love which makes 
our homes, and it makes our home with 
God, our Father, in this beautiful world,— 
love strong in duty. Duty is the first 
great word, made perfect in Love. 

I hope many of you have read the story 
of William Tyndale, as it has been beauti- 


fully told by Miss Cooke. He was one of 
the noblest of Englishmen, who lived in 
the time of Henry VII. and Henry VIIL, 
and was the first to translate the New 
Testament into English, and to print the 
book, so that all the people should be able 
to read for themselves about the life and 
teaching of Jesus. It was a dangerous 
thing to do in those days, because the 
King and the rulers of the Church were 
against it, and men were put to death for 
teaching religion in any way that the 
Church and the King did not approve. 
But Tyndale knew that it ought to be 
done, so that all the people might be able 
to learn and judge for themselves, and 
be better Christians, and doers of the 
Father's wiil. He would not be frightened 
away from his duty, but for years worked 
patiently at his translation, and then, 
because it could not be done in England, 
went over to Germany and got the first 
English New Testament printed there, and 
then went on steadily working to get the 
whole Bible translated and printed in 
English. At last, while he was living at 
Antwerp, he was betrayed into the hands 
of his enemies and put to death; but 
he had known all the time that that 
might happen. All those years of his life 
were a brave and noble prayer to God, 
“Thy will be done’”’—for he knew it 
was God’s will that the work should be 
done, and he put his whole strength into 
doing it. Though he suffered many hard- 
ships, and at last a cruel death, there 
was surely a great joy in his heart, the 
light of heaven would be about him even 
in prison and on the scaffold, because he 
had done the Father’s will. 

Another man whose life was for many 
years the same brave and patient prayer, 
though in a different way, was John 
Howard, the reformer of English prisons. 
Most of you, I expect, know about him, 
how he was horrified at the terrible con- 
dition in which prisoners were kept in 
those days, and how he went about for 
years, giving himself no rest, shrinking 
from no danger in going into the most 
dreadful places, to find out the exact truth, 
and then made it known, and so compelled 
Parliament to put an end to the worst 
evils. It is now more than a hundred 
years since Howard died of fever which he 
caught in a Russian prison that he was 
visiting, but he is always to be remembered 
for his noble work ; and I want you to feel 
how truly he was praying all through 
those years, “Thy will be done,” and how 
through his faithful and unselfish labours 
God’s will was done in that one matter as 
it had not been done before. 

With those two great examples of 
Englishmen, thiak also of Jesus himself, 
how his life was given up to helping his 
fellow-men, and so doing the Father’s will, 
and how he was faithful even unto death ; 
and then remember that these great 


‘examples are to teach us all, so that we 


algo in our daily lives may be faithful, 
whether we are children or elders, and 
learn more and more truly to pray “Thy 
will be done.” Remember that it is just 
taking more closely to yourself the 
prayer about the Kingdom—that wherever 
you are, at home or at school, or in play- 
times, with others or by yourselves, you 
can be doing the Father’s will, and that 
is what you ought todo. The boy who 
keeps to honour and truthfulness, even 
though others may laugh at him and use 
him roughly, is bravely praying that 
prayer, and he will be glad and thankful 


that he had the courage. So everyone 
who keeps from meanness, and patiently 
does little acts of kindness, and is cheer- 
ful and unselfish, even when no one 
seems to notice much ; everyone who works 
steadily and honestly, to help on the good 
order of the world; everyone who speaks 
a brave word or does a fearless deed in 
defence of the helpless or to help the 
weak and suffering; everyone who does 
any duty, faithfully and with love of what 
is pure and true and good, is praying 
“Father, Thy will be done,” and go is 
getting a firmer hold on the true life, with 
the strength and joy and love which will 
be perfected in heaven. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 
From Psalms of the West. 


Rejoice, ye children of the divine; lift 
up your voices, ye sons of the Everlasting. 

Live in the joy of His countenance, 
O my people, and delight in the wisdom of 
His creation, the glory that encircleth the 
heavens, and the loving-kindness of His 
infinite love. 

He resteth not from hour to hours; He 
offereth salvation from the beginning to 
the end of the world. 

Every soul doth He call to his labour; 
every conscience doth He bless with per- 
ception. 

He looketh for the guileless to protect 
them from evil; He longeth for the poor 
to seek righteous knowledge, that they may 
rise from their heavy distress. 

He remindeth the prosperous of im- 
perishable things; He calieth them again 
and again to forsake vanity, and to 
animate the multitude with reason. 

He rewardeth the worker with peace, 
the temperate judgment with security, 
and the self-denying with pleasure of 
bestowal. 

Full of beauty and aspiration are the 
thoughts of the righteous, the strong 
souls whose wings are lustrous with 
touches of hope. 

Great is the power of man to love Thee, 
to worship Thee, to glorify the high 
Unseen. 

Lovely is the sacrifice of the saints, who 
gave every sweet comfort to the fire, and 
died that we might better believe Thy 
will. 

Round about Thy throne is everlasting 
strength, and from Thy kingdom shall the 
kingdoms of the earth be nourished. 

Thou shalt find justice where oppres- 
sion was strong, and equality where the 
guilty were princes. 

Thou shalt pour freedom on the nations 
that groaned, and healthful intelligence on 
the people that trembled in darkness. 

The cruel shall be turned to mercy, and 
in the spring of graciousness the churlish 
shall open his heart. 

The mean shall be lifted up in the zeal 
of the noble, and the weary ones shall sing 
unto Thee in the worship of Thy courts. 

Mighty shall be the will of the least of 
the children of faith, exalted the honour 
of the humblest among the loving. 

Surely the seen is an image, end the 
unseen alone hath power; the invisible 
hath created, and remaineth for ever; 
though the fixed stars be melted and 
moulded anew. 

We will not mourn for death, we will 
pass to Thy presence with thanksgiving, 
and our lives shall be hymns of gladnegs 
ascending to the home of souls, 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 8, 1900. 


MEN FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Tue report of the annual meeting of 
the Trustees of Manchester College, 
which we published last week, con- 
tained more than one brief reference 
to a matter which has occupied the 
serious attention of the Visitors and 
other of the most faithful friends of 
the College and of our Free Churches 
for some time past. In the Address of 
the College Committee, this matter is 
taken up and dealt with at considerable 
length. The Committee refer with 
satisfaction and good hope to the new 
departure in the establishment of a 
common residence for the students, 
attached to the College, and welcome 
the prospect of fuller classrooms and 
an enlarged College life; and yet they 
add that the hopes with which the re- 
moval to Oxford was associated have 
been only partially fulfilled. Where 
the disappointment of those hopes has 
been specially marked the Professors 
pointed out in their report at the close 
of the previous session, and the Com- 
mittee adopt their statement in order 
to urge it upon the attention of all 
friends of the College, quoting the 
following passage :— 

At the end of ten years at Oxford, we 
have extremely few academical distinc- 
tions to record. Our men, we rejoice to 
believe, bear a good character in the 
University ; but, in the present day, purity 
of character is not sufficient for the work 
which we have to accomplish, and if we 
are to do our share in maintaining an 
enlightened faith, we must have men with 
high intellectual power and depth of 
spiritual insight. Our students are being 
drawn less and less from the old Noncon- 
formist families, and, while we gladly 
welcome the able and excellent men who 
have not grown up among us, we cannot 
but regard it as a sign of religious decay 


when a community fails to produce 
its own ministry. Friends have poured 
material gifts into our College with lavish 
generosity. Will they give us the sons of 
cultured homes, strong in intelligence, of 
consecrated purpose, and glad to take 
whatever outward things may come, if 
only they may devote their lives to a self- 
denying ministry of pure and undefiled 
religion P 

Taking up this eloquent appeal, the 
Committee call attention to the need 
thus indicated, and refer to one special 
eround for better hope in the near 
future, as follows :— 


There is a distinct need, for the College, 


of students who shall raise high its 
standard of scholarship, as well as bring 
with them to their studies deep devotion 
to the principles and traditions which the 
College enshrines. For such students the 
College looked in the past, and looked not 
in vain, to sons of the old leading Non- 
conformist families referred to by the 
Professors. How is it that the supply is 
not maintained? The Committee are 
afraid that, excellent in many ways as is 
the influence of the great public schools, 
the fact that the old private Noncon- 
formist Academies are now a thing of the 
past has some relation to the circum- 
stances lamented, not alone by the Pro- 
fessors but by all who have the interest of 
the College, and of the ministry trained 
within it, at heart. In these Academies, 
frequented by boys of Presbyterian de- 
scent, the old traditions lived and the old 
religious atmosphere breathed; and the 
young men passed from them in close 
touch with the religious life and interests 
of the Free Churches of which these 
Schools thus became uurseries. The 
public schools, on the other hand, are 
under Church of England influences, and 
the Nonconformist youths raised in them, 
if they are not thereby drawn into the 
Hstablishment, are often rendered in- 
different to the religion of their fathers. 
If this be in any degree a correct diagnosis 
of at least one of the causes of the failure 
of the community most closely connected 
with the College to supply its own 
ministry, the Committee look with hope 
to the opening, next September, of the 
new Willaston School, whose establish- 
ment, under the Will of the late Mr. 
Barker, was chronicled in the last Report. 


Willaston School is based on the 
same principle as the College, for the 
teaching of religion without dogmatic 
limitations, the greatest importance 
being attached to this element in the 
school curriculum; and it is hoped 
that, being conducted on the best 
public school lines, Willaston may be 
a means of retaining under influences, 
of which the College is the foremost 
exponent and custodian, the rising 
generations from the Non-subscribing 
Churches. 


The Committee of the College look to 
this new departure in public school educa- 
tion with high hope and deep interest, 
and they trust that it may be so 
supported, not alone with funds, but with 
the more precious gift of the sons from 
cultured Nonconformist homes, and from 
others in sympathy with an education 
religious yet unsectarian, that new religi- 
ous life may be breathed into the youth 
of the community whose miuistry it is the 


‘many others 


function of the College to train. The 
Committee believe that the old edu- 
cational influence of the Academies 
of past days may be hereby revived on 
broader lines ; and it is their earnest hope 
and prayer that, under it, a new inspira- 
tion may descend on many of the new 
generations that will arise in the Non- 
subscribing Churches, and that it may 
lead them, as in olden days, to dedicate 
themselves to the ministry of a community 
endeared to them not alone by inheritance 
and tradition, but by the teaching and 
associations of those school days which 
always do so much to fix the tenour of 
the whole life. In their onward look to 
the future, the Committee see in the 
Willaston School a new and _ hopeful 
recruiting ground for the classrooms of 
the College, and for that unfettered 
ministry of religion for whose education 
the College exists. 

Not that this school will take from 
parents or from ministers any of their 
special responsibility. The Committee 
make an earnest appeal to both for the 
renewed exertion upon the young placed 
in their charge of that strong and deep 
religious influence, the outcome of which 
should surely be the devotion of many 
young lives to the ministry of the religion 
in which they have been nurtured in home 
and Church, but also the dedication of 
to the higher life of 
“sobriety, earnestness, intelligence and 
piety,” lifted above the floods of worldly 
engagements and temptations into the 
devotion of heart and soul and mind to 
the service of the living God. 


This statement and appeal we desire 
here to leave for the earnest considera- 
tion of our readers, and would only add 
one other thought as to what is 
required if men of culture and standing 
in the world are to be attracted to the 
ministry of our Free Churches. We 
certainly share the hope that Willaston 
School may be of very real service in 
strengthening the hold which the 
religious life of our churches has upon 
the young people growing up within 
their borders; but to make the ministry 
of our churches attractive as a calling 
in life te men who are free to devote 
themselves to the highest ambitions of 
this world, it appears to us that one 
thing, and one thing only, is needed. 
Not a more assured worldly position | 
for the ministry (desirable on many 
grounds as that may be); not the 
attraction of large salaries and ‘‘ prizes 
in the profession’’—for when has 
genuine religious ardour been guided 
by such considerations? The men of 
true prophetic spirit in every ministry 
have cheerfully embraced a life of 
poverty, where need be, leaving often 
distinguished positions and homes of 
material abundance to endure hardness 
among the poor and outcast of the 
world. What is needed is to make the 
ministry felt in its spiritual power, in 
its influence on the world, as essentially 
noble, as appointed of Gop to the 
highest ends. The wealth of our 
people may be poured without stint 
into the worthy provision of churches 
and all the apparatus of Church work 
—the giving of our people for such 
purposes has never yet been com- 
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mensurate with the ideal of the 
Church’s place and duty in the 
world; but what is yet more needed 
is personal devotion to the service of 
the Church on the part of the people, 
whose worship and whose work must 
make its strength, and on whom is 
laid the duty of maintaining a faithful 
ministry, not merely by educating men 
and providing means for their sub- 
sistence, but by requiring great things 
of them, by honouring their calling 
with the highest honour, and by loyal 
personal co-operation in consecrated 
service proving that great things can 
be accomplished for Gop and man. 

When it is manifest that the religious 
life of our churches is instinct with 
the spirit of lofty enthusiasm, and 
avails greatly in the service of the 
Kingdom of Gop, and on that account 
attracts to its communion a growing 
strength of devotion and new-comers 
who continually enlarge its range of 
blessing, then will there be no lack of 
men, endowed with the highest gifts, 
who, whatever their position and pro- 
spects in the world, will humbly and 
thankfully dedicate themselves and all 
they possess to the ministry of those 
churches, as to a calling the noblest 
and most blessed the heart of man 
can conceive. 


In Memoriam. 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 


BY THE REV. R. A, ARMSTRONG, B.A.* 


“Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? ... Lhe temple of God 
is holy, which temple ye are—l Cor. wit. 
ae Wie 


«A TALL young man, thin, but of 
vigorous and muscular form, with dark 
hair, pale but not delicate complexion, a 
countenance full in repose of thought and 
in animation of intelligence and enthu- 
siasm; features belonging to no regular 
type or order of beauty, and yet leaving 
the impression of a very high kind of 
beauty; and a voice so sweet, and clear, 
and strong, without being in the least 
degree loud, that it conveyed all the 
inspiration of music without aay of its 
art or intention.” 

Such, according to the description of 
one who remembered the young man well, 
no other than his successor in this pulpit, 
Charles Wicksteed, was the minister of 
this congregation nearly seventy years 
ago. Such was he who was to become 
_ the supreme religious and philosophical 
teacher of the century in his native land. 

It is hard to know which it would the 
more behove us to commemorate this 
day, in the urgency of our immeasurable 
loss, the friend, the pastor, the Christian 
minister, the man who christened some of 
those who still worship with us, and 
married others, or the illustrious thinker, 
the inspired seer, whose thought and 
faith are woven into the structure of the 
age and must to all time affect the his- 
tory of human thinking on the loftiest 
and most momentous of all themes that 
can occupy the mind. 


* A sermon preached in Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool, on Sunday morning, January 21st. 


But for my part I must be permitted 
to-day to put aside the more personal 
and private aspects of our loss, on which 
one of Dr. Martineau’s College pupils and 
his successor in the pulpit of Hope- 
street Church could hardly speak with 
steady voice, and to turn to those larger, 
if not more sacred, elements of his 
ministry to mankind with which all the 
world has rung in the by-gone week. 

In James Martineau the world has 
probably lost a great civil engineer. But 
there came a day when the lad of seven- 
teen journeyed from the workshop at 
Derby to the funeral of his young cousin’s 
husband at Nottingham. And standing 
by the open grave of the Rev. Henry 
Turner, so moved was he by the affection 
and veneration there displayed, that he 
received the impulse himself to join a 
ministry which could win and confer so 
rich a blessing. And so he became an 
engineer of thought and wisdom, con- 
structor of stately bridges between the 
finite and the infinite, builder of broad 
and sweeping roadways from the mind of 
man to the eternal heart of God. 

And I would lay it down, as the most 
overmastering thought that comes to me 
in these early hours of our vast bereave- 
ment, that of all benefactors to mankind, 
there is none other who can quite rank on 
a par with him who lays afresh the bases 
of religious thought in such manner as 
to give intellectual form and cohesion 
and consistency to the religious aspirations 
and emotions of the men of ‘his generation 
and those who come after him. 

Let us in no way derogate from the 
praise of those whose service to humanity 
takes other forms. The great inventor 
showers new convenience and effectiveness 
of action on the members of society. The 
great discoverer opens up hidden mysteries 
of nature, locked since the birth of time 
in the bosom of the unknown, for the en- 
dowment of men with new and undreamed 
powers over the elements of the world in 
which they live. The great statesman 
enlarges the boundaries of human freedom 
and works towards the brotherhood of 
uations. The great philanthropist assuages 
the pangs of human misery and toils that 
the earth may become more like a garden 
of the Lord. The great preacher inspires 
such as his voice can reach with the 
enthusiasm of goodness, and stores their 
minds with noble images of the beautiful 
and the true. But behind all these works 
the great religious thinker and supplies 
them with the very ground on which they 
stand, the very basis of their operations, 
the very texture of their intellectual and 
spiritual life. His labours enter into all 
of theirs, and give them body, force, con- 
sistency, and purpose. 

It is possible that all this may sound as 
a mere rhetorical flourish ; but I am pro- 
foundly convinced that it is true. It may 
be admitted that but few come directly 
and immediately under the influence to 
which I refer. Hven here in Hope-street 
Church there are perhaps not many who 
have, by actual perusal, received from the 
great nineteenth-century master the re- 
sults of his Study of Religion or sought 
under his guidance the Seat of Authority 
in Religion. Perhaps few of you could 
even give a succinct account of the main 
teaching of those two monumental works. 
Nevertheless, your own thinking and feel- 
ing, your own moral and spiritual life, are 
profoundly affected by the thinking and 
the sentiment of James Martineau, And 


tens of thousands are there, in this and in 
many lands, on whom that subtle influence 
works—works often when they do not 
know it. For he has taught the teachers. 
Writers and thinkers and preachers scat- 
tered over the Churches have inbreathed his 
nispiration. Their word is coloured by the 
word quietly writ in Gordon-square or at 
Aviemore. And through link after link 
the electric flash has passed to a countless 
host who know not how that quickening 
word has changed them. 

At any rate for my own part let me 
make confession that I am well-nigh 
appalled when I ask myself where I should 
have been but for the leading and the 
teaching of James Martineau. Other 
teachers might indeed} have caught my 
ear. Some master-mind might indeed 
have loomed out of the darkness to help 
me to reduce the chaos of my thought to 
cosmos, the scattered, tangled and con- 
fused to order. Somewhere in literature 
I might have found words to clear the 
fundamental thinking of my mind, and 
teach me how to co-ordinate my thoughts 
of God, of Man, of the Energy moving 
through the universe, of Human Duty, in 
such manner that I should have some 
clear word to say to my fellow-men and 
could still have been a preacher. But 
when I look round among the great ones 
of European and of English letters, I 
confess I do not see where I should have 
found this alternative master of wisdom 
and prophet of God; and it seems to me 
that I should have been tossed to and fro 
on unstable billows of speculation, been 
distracted by a Babel din of voices, been 
without a helm by which to steer my way 
over the pathless tracks of thought, and 
been without a lucid message to declare by 
tongue or pen. 

And it is not the preacher only who 
needs such guidance. You may have 
splendid powers of abstract thought and 
soar high in the empyrean of philosophic 
speculation, or you may be a man of the 
market little used to measure out the 
mysteries of infinity and eternity. But 
whichever you be, if you are to have 
religion and straight guidance on the path 
of duty and help from the unseen in the 
stern and difficult way of life, it is among 
your first needs that what thought you 
have about God and his relations with 
man should be clear and unconfused. 
For even as our system of nerve and 
muscle, the working forces of life, would 
collapse into a flabby and inert mass, 
helpless and useless, without the system 
of bone upon bone branching out from 
the central column to sustain trunk and 
limbs and give them shape, so the im- 
pulses and aspirations and emotions of 
the spiritual life die out or run into 
misshapen excess, unless they be sup- 
ported and ranged in due co-ordination 
by some solid column of intellectual 
conception at the centre. And the age 
which in its master-minds has no definite 
and luminous philosophy of religion, will 
in its average men have no sustained and 
ordered spiritual energy and _ ethical 
enthusiasm. 

And so I for one must place the great 
religious philosopher foremost among the 
benefactors of mankind. 

But the claim of Martineau on the 
gratitude of the religious world is yet 
stronger than that of the ordinary religious 
philosopher. For it has been in a unique 
crisis of religious thought that he has 
spoken, For whatever else the Christian 
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century now expiring may be memorable, 
for this it will be ever memorable: it has 
been the century in which the credentials 
of all external authority in religion have 
finally and for ever broken down. It is 
true that many men are still engaged in 
trying to restore them. But they are as 
children who would build a house of cards 
to brave the breeze, or so consolidate with 
their little spades a citadel of sand that it 
shall repulse the inrolling salt-sea tide. 
All men awake know that the old creden- 
tials from authority of Council or of Book 
can never be restored. And Martineau 
has been the man of the century who has 
known that this was an advance and not 
a retrogression of religion, who has known 
that locked in his own breast the child of 
God holds fast, signed and sealed, the 
certificate of the Heavenly Fatherhood, 
who has known that the religious life is a 
fact of the soul’s experience which docu- 
mentary evidence can neither establish nor 
destroy, who has called on men to turn 
inward the eye of faith and there read 
the apocalypse which declares the eternal 
moral and spiritual union of humanity 
with God. I do not say that others have 
not spoken a like word; but they with 
faltering speech, he with the clarion note 
of a prophet assured; they with reason- 
ings which sometimes halted or left 
breaches in the roadway, he -with sus- 
tained and consecutive syllogism whose 
lucid argument ever and anon flashed and 
glowed with the light of God rekindled 
in a prophet soul. 

So in the great strategy of the battle of 
faith Martineau seized the psychologic 
moment, and in the very generation when 
the loud halloo went up from the enemies 
of the Churches that neither Church nor 
Bible could any longer rank as sponsors 
for God and Conscience and Hternal Life, 
he stepped forth and said :—-“ That is so ; 
yet behold! these things are written in 
characters imperishable across the very 
soul itself.” 

And indeed he joined the critics in the 
chase ; joined them in their eager scrutiny 
of the Christian documents and their 
argument against the authenticity of such 
a Gospel or the authority of such a record. 
He must rank among the foremost in the 
challenge to the detailed credibility of 
New Testament accounts, going in this 
respect even further than many of the 
freest of us deem that literary evidence 
compels. But that was but the by-work 
of his life. His supreme achievement 
was the demonstration that, let the critics 
reconstruct History as they will, Religion 
stands intact, its witnesses and guarantors 
all marshalled within the very constitution 
of the human being. If the twentieth 
century is not to see the overwhelming of 
faith in the sea of critical negation, if 
there be promise that faith shall stand 
forth only the firmer and the fairer, that 
is in no small measure because the nine- 
teenth century beld the life and work and 
noble inspiration of that veteran thinker 
whose silver voice once made music in 
this pulpit. 

It is, I think, incumbent, that in this 
utterance of grateful memory on behalf 
of the congregation to which James 
Martineau devoted the great central 
period of his active life, we should record 
distinctly the particular services which he 
rendered to the theory of religion. Those 
services were dual. On two great main 
lines he laid the argument which justifies 
the faith of man in a lying God. 


His first great argument establishes the 
Living God as Power, as the eternal 
source of all the energy that flows through 
the spaces of the universe, sending the 
stars on their ordered course, hurling the 
quivering light athwart the heavens, bind- 
ing the systems in the embrace of gravita- 
tion, sending the life-forces through the 
plant and the sentient creature, weaving 
the gossamers across the dewy grass, 
setting the human nerve athrill with the 
burden of thought or the quick tremor 
of emotion. He banished from the field 
every competitor with God as source and 
author of these energies, compelled us to 
realise that even as we ourselves by the 
flash of will open the door which would 
rest listless on its hinge were it uot for 
our effort, or raise the arm which but for 
our impulse would hang impassive at our 
side, soa Will that covers all the area of 
space imparts to all the worlds the 
myriad movements which throughout the 
geons never cease. He, by the rigid force 
of his reasoning, constrained us to believe 
that as we, each in his little range of 
empire, are conscious first causes of many 
a phenomenon, so of all the phenomena 
that sweep through the territories of 
creation a Living Will, akin to us, is the 
Great First Cause, which Will we can call 
by no other name than “ God.” 

And his second great argument took a 
yet loftier range. It dealt with the facts 
of our moral nature. It sought to find 
the root and inward essence of that 
mysterious sense within our breasts that 
some sorts of conduct are worthier than 
others, that in every choice that is set 
before us it is base to choose the less 
worthy and reject the worthier, that we 
are under an unescapable obligation to 
prefer certain springs of action to others 
which compete with them; and he pressed 
on us the conviction that this sense of 
eternal contrast between the better and 
the worse is part of the universal order of 
the spiritual universe, that it is binding 
in all sons and in all worlds, and that 
that inherent obligation which we feel is 
an obligation immediate and direct to a 
living Lord of our wills, to whom we can 
give no other name than “ God.” 

On the pillars of those two great argu- 
ments Martineau poised the splendid 
structure of his Theism. I for one believe 
that they are everlasting ; and that while 
in the twentieth and later centuries 
temples ecclesiastic will show many a 
broken column and ruined arch, the 
philosophy thus welded will afford a 
refuge for the understanding through 
unnumbered years. 

But while we must recognise first and 
foremost our master’s achievements on 
the intellectual side of religion, we feel 
that this alone is far from constituting 
the total sum of his greatness. The 
philosopher deals first with ‘the intellect 
and proceeds by methods of syllogism and 
dialectic, making his appeal to the pure 
reasoning faculty in man. But that 
philosopher’ is greatest who has yet 
another appeal to make to us—the appeal 
of the seer who by direct vision discerns 
the light of God aud the glow on the 
countenance of the KHternal Love. 
Martineau was philosopher, but he was 
prophet too. Nay, his philosophy pro- 
ceeds at its loftiest range by the very 
pathway of the prophet. He declares the 
facts of the moral and spiritual life, pro- 
claims the direct experiences of conscience, 
the realities of the soul’s communion with 


the Unseen God. And because these 
things in him are vital, vivid, of the inmost 
facts of life, his proclamation wakens 
response in brother souls. He is a Plato, 
itis true. But he is an Isaiah also; and 
ever and again the climbing feet of philo- 
sophy give place in him to the unfolded 
wings of inspiration. “ Ye are the temple 
of the living God; the temple of God is 
holy, which temple ye are,” is the inmost 
substance of his message. And after 
many a toilsome page in which with 
mallet and with saw he has been piecing 
together the cathedral of faith, he will 
suddenly bid us open our eyes and see, 
for the temple is complete already, and all 
the while the light of heaven has been 
streaming on us through its crimsoned 
windows and the music of its organ has 
been rolling through its aisles. 

But with all the daring of his thought, 
with all the fearlessness of his criticism, 
master-mind and prophei-soul as he has 
been, James Martineau’s attitude of spirit 
has ever been that of the disciple. He 
dealt with the Gospel records with a free- 
dom and a trenchancy of criticism unsur- 
passed; yet to that young man of 
Nazareth, from whom he stripped the 
garb of miracle and even the very claim 
to be Messiah, he with his ninety years of 
cumulative wisdom bent the head with an 
awe, a love, a fervency of allegiance sur- 
passed by no saint of the Christian 
calendar. It would be hard to imagine 
anything more beautiful or touching than 
this simple discipleship of the veteran 
heresiarch, who saw in Jesus simply a 
Galilean peasant unendowed with any gift 
of miracle or supernatural office. He 
owned him Master simply because he felt 
the divine beauty of his hfe and the 
divine truth of the principles which he 
proclaimed. And he followed him with 
an unswerving loyalty which none who 
call Jesus Lord and God surpass, and 
only the rarest souls are pure and. true 
enough to equal. 

And now he has passed on. I think of 
Watts’s portrait of him—not as happy a 
presentation as that of Hmslie with which 
most of us are more familiar, but having 
a rare nobility and beauty of its own. 
For on that dark canvas the venerable 
figure stands forth erect and shm, with 
face raised and wistful look upon the 
brow, so that it has always seemed to me 
as though some new and wondrous vision 
broke at that moment upon the seer. 
There is a strange surprise and yet a 
recognition of that which he has- known 
for long in the lineaments of the counte- 
nance depicted. And it is so that I 
always think of this, my teacher and the 
master of my thinking, entering heaven ; 
and now that he is gone I revert again and 
again to that image of him, and believe 
that he is called to take up a work and a 
range of influence compared to which 
what he hasdone amongst us here is but the 
exercise of ardent youth preparing for the 
superber tasks of his manhood’s true 
maturity. 


DR. MARTINHEAU. 

Srr,—May one who is not a member of 
the Unitarian body, but of the Society of 
Friends, be permitted to express, in your 
columns, the interest with which he has 
read, both in your ordinary and special 
issues, the testimonies borne by admiring 
disciples to the eminent worth of the late 
Dr. Martineau, and to add a few words 
on a reason why that great theologian is 
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also held in high honour by many of us 
who are outside his own religious deno- 
mination. 


It is partly because he so clearly per- | 


ceived and so beautifully expressed, a truth 


which not merely Calvinism, but even 


Unitarianism also, appears to have largely 
ignored—namely, that the chief grandeur 
of God does not consist in physical power 
and immeasurable vastness, but rather in 
the spiritual majesty of an infinite pity, 
and of a both paternal and maternal con- 
descension to the needs of minute mortals, 
by means of the sublime descent of self- 
sacrifice in the Incarnation, and even unto 
death. f 

Tn his “ Endeavours after the Christian 
Life,” in particular, Dr. Martineau plainly 
enunciated this view. Thus, at page 261, 
of the fourth edition, he styles the in- 
carnate Christ—“ The highest image of 
the Invisible God, the complete and 
finished representative of His moral pre- 
fections.” 

And the last passage in the same work 
is the memorable one: “The mind of 
Jesus of Nazareth reveals the perfect 


God—being the very Logos, the appre- 
hensible nature of God, which, long 
unuttered to the world and abiding in the 
beginning with Him, has now come forth 
and dwelt among us, full of grace and 
truth.” 

How can any of us more reverently, or 
more truly, describe the absolute unity of 
the Supreme Father with His only-begotten 
Son, our Saviour? For God is indeed one 
and undivided, though (as many of us 
hold) self-manifested to humanity under 
Three “ Personas” or aspects. 

Wiirram TALLACK. 

Clapton Common, N.E. 

[In this connection Dr. Martineau’s two 
sermons on “ Christ the Divine Word,” 
inthe second volume of Hours of Thought, 
should be carefully studied, where the 
thought is more fully worked out that God, 
“whose intellect overarches us in the 
vault of stars, whose beauty rests on the 
surface of the earth and sea, embodied His 
affections and His will in the person of the 
Son of Man.” That it was God Himself 
who performed an act of condescension in 
“The sublime descent of self-sacrifice in 
the Incarnation, and even unto death,” 
Dr. Martineau certainly did not hold.— 
Ep. Ivg. | 


Marrineatv Memoriat Serviczes.—In 
addition to the services noted last week, 
we have heard of the following; but it 
may doubtless be taken that a complete 
list would include the whole body of our 
churches :— 

Bridport (Rev. H. 8. Solly). 

Clifton (Rev. J. Warschauer). 

Deal (Rey. T. Shakespeare). 

Dublin (Rev. G. Hamilton Vance). 

Eastbourne (Rey. G. St. Clair). 

Glasgow: St. Vincent-street (Rev. W. 
Binns). 

London: Stamford-st. (Rev. F. Allen). 

Manchester: Cross-street (Rev. H. P. 
Barrow). 

Manchester: Platt (Rev. C. T. Poynt- 
ing). 

Merthyr Tydfil (Rev. D. J. Williams). 

Newbury (Rev. H. Turland). 

Shepton Mallett (Rev. L. T. Badcock). 

Stockport (Rev. B. C. Constable). 

Trowbridge (Rev. J. Wain). 

We have received also a number of 
reports of Ruskin Memorial services, 
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Since I last noted the Unitarian, Xc., 
health of this district, steady progressive 
movement has been the rule, with little or 
no discount. 

The great leap of the historic Renshaw- 
street congregation from a decadent city 
street to a fashionable residential suburb, 
and from an old-fashioned square chapel 
to a beautiful church, has been a great 
success. The surpliced choir of boys and 
with its 
setting that qualms over the innovation 
have been lost in a new sense of the 
beauty of worship. I have, unhappily, 
only once been able to partake of that 
privilege, but have retained ever since the 
glow of the new warmth and colouring, so 
entirely in keeping with our cheery out- 
look and inlook. 

Work has been commenced on the 
church hall and school buildings, which 
will also comprise a cloister for the 
cherishing of the monuments now in the 
old chapel. Speculation is very rife as to 
the fate of the old building when denuded 
of these hallowed memorials. Some of us 
harbour a hope that it may yet become a 
central institute and common gathering- 
place. Little alteration would be requisite 
to make it a commodious home for Uni- 
tarian Institute, week-night lectures, Tract 
Depot, and headquarters of the Liverpool 
District Missionary Association—Nous 
verrons | 

Finally, of Ullet-road Church it might 
be said “One thing lackest thou,’— 
namely, an offertory! A wealthy church, 
offering free hospitality to all-comers, in- 
creases the ranks of the well-to-do paupers 
who don’t like paying pew-rents and sub- 
scriptions, aad whose idea of a Free 
Church isa church where they pay nothing 
and never have that objectionable bag or 
bowl presented to them. This makes it 
hard for the churches which depend on 
the cultivation of a pecuniary conscience 
in its adherents. Cheap religion is a 
snare ! 

Hope-street claims notice next. We all 
regret the continued delicacy of its 
honoured minister, Mr. Armstrong, but 
rejoice that after various enforced 
absences he is now at the helm again. He 
is well supplemented in his weakness by 
the Rey. A. Cobden Smith, whose youthful 
vitality brings up the average. 

The lovely little Church Hall recently 
opened is a valuable addition to the 
resources of the church. A new departure 
was inaugurated this month, by an in- 
vitation to the evening worshippers to 
adjourn after service to the Hall for music 
and social intercourse. It seems, where 
possible, an ideal consummation of com- 
mon worship, in social communion. Many 
young people “living in” at houses of 
business, have no pleasant place in which 
to spend the last hour of their Sunday, 
and a warm, pleasant Church Hall is the 
very thing, if they have the good sense to 
use it. I have heard that on this occasion 
most of the congregation adjourned to the 
Hall, which was very full, and seemed to 
heartily enjoy the sacred songs and the 
friendly chat. The recent bazaar, what- 
ever its financial results may have been, 
ig everywhere spoken of as a real success 
and blessing for the church. It brought 
new life, energy, enthusiasm and fraternity 
into the somewhat depressed membership 


so long overshadowed by their minister’s 
grave illness. It was anew birth, and has 
put a new song upon their lips. 

The actual three days’ sale was only the 
culmination of this swelling tide of health, 
and one felt the atmosphere charged with 
buoyancy and ozone. 

The little Antient Chapel of Toxteth is 
also radiating new warmth. Minister 
and people are in close touch; progress 
is visible religiously, socially, and finan- 
cially; and all that is now needed to 
clinch the nail, is the erection of «a meet- 
ing-room for Sunday-school and congre- 
gational work. A site for it already 
exists, and we all hope that the near 
future may see it utilised. Mr. Jupp 
has endeared himself to all who know 
him, and his influence spreads beyond the 
primitive chapel whose spiritual traditions 
he so worthily sustains. 

Birkenhead is not Liverpool, but is in 
our circle of close sympathies, so we re- 
joice that there too a new departure is 
being made. The present chapel stands 
in an unsuitable neighbourhood owing to 
change of population. It has been sold 
favourably, and a new site purchased in a 
residential district whence many of the 
congregation are drawn. A new school or 
church hall was recently opened, with a 
bright and successful meeting, and the 
building of a new chapel will follow as 
soon as may be. 

Gateacre has the modesty of the violet, 
but its sweetness too. We hear little of 
its doings, but we know the spirit of its 
minister, and are assured that all is well 
with it. 

Coming now to the children of the 
Liverpool District Missionary Associa- 
tion, Liscard claims the first word, not as 
the senior, but as the most brilliant. The 
completion and occupation of the Memo- 
rial Church and Hall, built and presented. 
by Mrs. Elam in memory of her deeply 
respected husband, have inaugurated a 
new era for the church. In its chrysalis 
form in what was irreverently termed its 
“tin tabernacle,’ or galvanised iron 
structure, it had so much against it that 
the faithful labours of its earlier ministers 
got no fair chance. All the more credit 
to them for the solid foundations of re- 
ligious life and social brotherhood which 
they laid. But with new and handsome 
buildings, and a young, energetic, and 
highly cultured minister fresh from Man- 
chester College, all things seem possible. 
Large and, I believe, overflowing congre- 
gations have been gathered ; the member- 
ship grows, the wave of enthusiasm 
gathers, and the future seems assured. 

Crewe, for reasons well known, isa hard. 
nut to crack; the forlorn hope of our 
district ; and that Mr. Redfern has been 
able to show some progress is much to his 
credit. If anyone needs and deserves 
brotherly sympathy and cheer, the minister 
of an outlying chapel, fighting the good 
fight amidst an unfriendly population, and 
with the covert opposition of the great 
employers of labour to be overcome, is the 
one. It takes real grit and heroism to 
hold the fort under such conditions. 

I dare not say much about Bovtle, as 
my long period of partial invalidism has 
checked progress, and we only mark time. 
I hope this time next year to note growth. 
Meanwhile we have much to be thankful 
for, and all the material for a strong 
church if only the strong organising head. 
and hand were at work. Time will show. 

Under the auspices of the Association 
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a modest but healthy start was made some 
months ago at Garston, a few miles out of 
Liverpool. Lectures were given in a 
public hall and a nucleus was formed, 
which, with efficient help and_ foster- 
ing care from the ministers of Gate- 
acre and the Ancient Chapels, aided 
by some earnest and zealous lay preachers, 
has grown into a real, living little church. 
There is a Sunday-school with an average 
of twenty, and an average evening 
attendance at worship of thirty. A room 
has been rented for a year and local 
expenses are locally met. 

The Association is seriously considering 
a forward movement in the way of finding 
and appointing a district missionary, 
who shall aid and superintend the work 
already in hand, organise lay preaching, 
break new ground where thought advis- 
able, and generally be the leader of our 
religious enterprises. I sincerely trust 
the right man for this valuable work may 
be speedily forthcoming. 

Our Domestic Missions must not be 
overlooked, as they represent our churches 
at work on the great social problems of 
our age. 

Mill-street Mission throbs with life, and 
is the centre of many activities. In 
addition to its own work I see the Corpora- 
tion are about to use its large hall for 
free lectures. The Rev. T. Lloyd Jones 
has been elected to the Board of Guardians, 
where his intimate knowledge of the 
population is of great service. Some of 
those who voted for him are offended 
because he will not be their “ most 
obedient servant,” but acts as his con- 
science dictates ; but what he loses there 
he will gain elsewhere. The Hamilton- 
road Mission, under Mr. Haigh’s benign 
rule, also pulsates with new blood. The 
Sunday-school overflows ; a troop of 
energetic young men and women are at 
his beck for any good work; and although 
it is a Domestic Mission, they voluntarily 
contribute to offertories in chapel and 
school so heartily that a large part of the 
working expenses, heating, gas, cleaning, 
&c.. is defrayed by their collections. 

At Bond-street a changing population, 
becoming more largely Irish Catholic every 
year and other circumstances, render the 
missionary work very difficult, and it 
seems probable that before very long some 
reconstruction of the work on smaller 
lines will be inevitable. 

Space forbids detailed mention of 
smaller and yet helpful local efforts. 
Taken all in all, if Liverpool stands not 
where it did, it is because it has gone 
forward. H. W. Hawxzs. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.J 

———>——— 

Birmingham: Small Heath.—On Saturday, 
Jan. 27, the elder girls of the Waverley-road Sun- 
day-school, under the direction of their teacher, 
Miss Matthews, entertained 103 poor children to 
tea. It was the second annual treat provided by 
the first class girls) The tea was followed by an 
entertainment, the chief item of which was an 
amusing children’s drama, entitled Annie’s Jolt- 
days. The evening was a very enjoyable one, 

Blackpool (Appointment and Stone-laying), 
—The Rey. David Davis, formerly of Southampton, 
and recently of Fairfield High School, Liverpool, 
has accepted a unanimous invitation to the Bank- 
street pulpit, in succession to the Rev. W. Binns, 
and enters at once upon his duties. The Bank- 
street congregation are building a new schoolroom 


at a cost of about £400, and on Wednesday week the 
ceremony of laying the corner-stones took place. A 
short organ recital was first given in the church, 
and after prayer by the Rev. W. Binns, the com- 
pany proceeded to the site, where stones were duly 
laid by Mrs, David Ainsworth, Mrs. H. Enfield 
Dowson, Mrs. Healey, ex-Mayoress of Heywood, 
and Mr. T, Holt, J.P., of Bury. Subsequently a 
vote of thanks to those who had taken part in the 
ceremony was moved in the church by Mr. T. 
Underwood, superintendent of the school. The 
speakers dwelt upon the great value of Sunday- 
school work, and warm testimony was borne to the 
services rendered by Mrs. Binns, as formerly 
superintendent of the school. In the even- 
icg a public meeting was held in the church, 
at which Mr, J. Lancaster, chairman of the Church 
Committee, presided, and was supported by the 
Mayor (Mr. Councillor Kingsbury), the Revs. W. 
Binns, H. E. Dowson, D. Davis, and H. B. Smith ; 
Messrs, David Ainsworth, W. Healey, C. C. Grundy 
and others. The Rey. W. Binns spoke of the great 
advantage the congregation would derive from the 
new school-room, and made friendly reference to 
the congregation at the Masonic Hall, South Shore. 
With the enormous stretch of its promenade, Black- 
pool should be large enough for two places of 
worship ia connection with the Unitarian body. 
The Rev. H. E. Dowson spoke of his long friend- 
ship with Mr. Binns, and paid a tribute to his 
brilliant gifts. He wished the congregation “ God- 
speed’ in entering on their new schools. Mr. 
Ainsworth and Mr. Healey also made encouraging 
speeches ; and the Mayor added his tribute to the 
public services of several members of the congrega- 
tion, and to the great benefit the community of 
Blackpool had derived from the presence of Mr. 
Binns, through the broadening and liberalising_in- 
fluence of his teaching and his example in the 
furtherance of all good causes, Speeches by Mr. T. 
Holt, the Revs. H. B. Smith and D. Davis, and Mr. 
C. (, Grundy followed, and the meeting c ncluded 
with cordial votes of thanks. At the recent aunual 
meeting of the congregation, Mrs. Binns moved a 
resolution in memory of Dr. Martineau, andas one of 
the few remaining members of his Paradise-street 
congregation, spoke with wuch feeling of what she 
and others had owed this teaching. The resolution 
was seconded by Mr. T. Underwood. 

Bradford.—Tne work of renovating the Chapel- 
lane Chapel has been in progress siuce Christmas, 
and the Sunday services are now being held in the 
Channing Hall, which is well adapted for the pur- 
pose. On the chapel being examined, it has been 
discovered that eight of the arches over the aisles 
will have to be taken down and replaced owing to 
the foundation having given way. As this will be 
a costly undertaking, in addition to the £2,050 
already raised for the new schools, &c., a very sub- 
stantial amount will be required. In order not to 
burden the congregation with a debt, it is intended 
to hold another bazaar some time towards the end 
of the present year. On Sunday morning the Rey. 
E. Ceredig Jones, M.A., preached his second sermon 
in memory of Dr. Martineau, and io the evening, 
devoting his services to the memory of John Ruskin, 
gave a résumé «f the great thinker’s life, work, 
and teaching. Appropriate music was rendered, 
including the solo, “It is Eaough” (Mendelssohn), 
and the chorus, “‘ He Giveth his Beloved Sleep ” 
(Bridge), the latter of which was sung at the 
memorial service in Westminster Abbey. The new 
schools are giving great satisfaction. At the close of 
last year there were 287 scholars on the books, 
of whom 165 were over sixteen years of age. 

Bootle.—The Sunday-school tea-party was held 
on 30th, with a good attendance of scholars. After 
tea games were carried on until eight, when parents 
and friends arrived. A very laughable sketch was 
given by three elder scholars, after which the 
superintendent, Mr. W. J. Pidgeon, gave a short 
address, and the prizes were given to their winners 
by the minister. The whole evening was much 
enjoyed. 

Ciliau.—The Unitarian Chapel, says a writer in 
the Cumbrian News, as it approaches completion, 
will become a subject for comment. The Unitarians 
used to vie with the other Nonconformists in a rigid 
adherence to plain and ugly conventicles. Ciliau 
Chapel outside presents the appearance of a “ chapel 
of ease.” It has a chancel, and on the pine end of 
the chapel and of the chancel there isa cross erected. 
The style and treatment of the design and arrange- 
ment of the whole fabric is emphatically ecclesias- 
tical, and is quite a departure from the severity of 
the old style of dissenting chapels. It will be a 
stimulus to a love for the esthetic in private and 
home life in a district where even the Church of 
England is more like a barn than a place of worship. 
The population will owe a debt of gratitude to their 
benefactor, the Rey. E. Ceredig Jones, M.A., of 
Bradford, who has been the chief. organiser and 
director in obtaining funds and in insisting upoa an 


ornate plan. The memorial stones bear the names 
of Mrs. and Miss Jenkins, Trecefel ; Mrs. Evans, 
Tynant ; Mr. T. Jonathan, Captain W. Davies, the 
Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, M.A., and the Rev. L. 
Williams, pastor, The chapel is dedicated to the 
memory of the Rev. D. Davis, Castell Howell, 
whose beneficent life and influence is still potent in 
the land. 

Congleton.—A lecture on “ Habit” was given 
in the C-oss-street school on Tuesday, Jan. 30, by 
the Rev. E, R. Hayton, B.A.(Congregational mirister), 
The Mayor of Congleton (Alderman Wm. Worrall) 
occupied the chair. A vote of thanks, moved by Mr. 
J. Dumville and seconded by the Rev. G. H. Smith, 
was given to the lecturer and to those who pro- 
vided the musical part of the programme. Thanks 
to the Mayor for presiding brought the proceedings 
to a close. 

Cullompton.—The children’s winter treat, on 
Jan. 23, was held in the schoolroom, After tea 
and a programme of music, recitations, &., book 
prizes were distributed. There was a large 
audience, 

Deal (Appointment).—The Rey. T. Shakespeare, 
having completed a six months’ engagement, has 
accepted, with unanimous invitation of trustees and 
congregation, the charge of the church. The meet- 
ing of the reading circle and Guild of Good Yellow- 
ship on Tuesday evenings are regularly continued, 
and some interesting lectures have been given. 

Dean-row and Styal (Appointment).—The 
Rev. E. L. H. Taomas, B.A., of Scarborough, has 
accepted an invitation to become the minister of 
the united congregations of Styal and Dean-row. 

Leicester: Free Christian Church.—The Free 
Christian Church, late of Wellington-street, Leices- 
ter, have just erected a new Sunday-school on the 
Narborough:road, a rapidly growing suburb of the 
town, where they als» hope shortly to erect a new 
church. The new school consists of a room about 
60 ft. long, one end crpable of being partitioned off 
to form a church parlour or special classroom. At 
the other end of the room are a kitchen and ladies’ 
work parlour. Ornamental timber beams carry the 
roof, which has clerestory lights on each side. 
The various rooms are supplied with fresh warm 
air from ventilating radiators heated by low pres- 
sure steam apparatus. The rooms are supplied 
with electric light and also gas. The front eleva- 
tion comprises a curved bay window of nine lights 
with a gable end, pleasingly carried out in local red 
brick and Burmantoft’s terra-cotta, the apex con- 
taining the date a.p. 1900. Mr. Charles Kempsen, 
A.R.LB.A., has designed and superintended the 
carrying out of the work, and also prepared plans 
and estimates for the new church, acting as honorary 
architect. The opening ceremony took place on 
Jan. 25. The proceedings commenced with tea, 
when a large number of friends assembled ; this 
was followed by a public meeting, when Mr. E, 
Clephan, J.P., formally declared the building 
opened. Much disappointment was felt at the en- 
forced absence of the Revs. C. Hargrove, M.A., H. 
Gow, B.A ,and Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee. During the 
evening interesting addresses were delivered by 
Mr. C. H. Roberts (President of the Church Com- 
mittee), Mr. E. Clephan, Rev. W. G. Pr.ce (Hinck- 
ley), Mr. W. Simpson, Alderman Mott and the 
Rev. W. Whitaker, B.A. The meeting concluded 
with votes of thanks to the architect and the 
opener of the building. Much admiration was ex- 
pressed at the skilful and artistic arrangement of 
the building. The schoolroom will be used for 
services and all other purposes until the church is 
erected. The sum of £1,000 is still needed to com- 
plete the scheme. 

Leicester: Great Meeting.—The anaual meet- 
ing was held at the schools on Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 24. Mr. Clephan, Chairman of the Vestry, 
presided, and there were about 200 present. Before 
any business was done the following resolution was 
moved by Mr. Clephan, seconded by Mr. Gow, and 
carried in silence, al] standing :—‘‘ That the Great 
Meeting congregation at their annual meeting 
desire to express their sorrow for the death of Dr. 
Martineau, and to record their deep reverence for 
his character and their profound sense of obligation 
for the religious influence which he has exerted 
upon the life and thought of his times. They 
thank God for the great work which he has been 
enabled; to do, aud for the long, beautiful life 
which he has lived, and they desire to express their 
heartfelt sympathy with his family in their loss. 
May it be some consolation for them to know the 
deep reverence and gratitude in which his memory 
is held in the hearts of thousands to whom he has 
been a Prophet, a Teacher, and a Friend.” The 
reports of the various institutions connected with 
the chapel were then read and confirmed, and 
nearly all appear to b2 ina flourishing condition, 
the Boys’ Sunday-school especially so. The con- 
gregational report mentioned the loss of some old 
and valued members of the church, amongst others 
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being Mrs. Gimson and Mr. and Mrs. W. Whetstone. 
Mr. Alfred Else also, although he had left the town, 
was still felt to be a friend and fellow-worshipper. 
Mr. Gow, in his speech, spoke of the added respon- 
sibilities which the loss of such members laid on 
those who were left. The Great Meeting had for 
generations held a high position in the town, and 
had been recognised as a power for good. It must 
be the heartfelt desire of all that its influence 
should not grow less, and that its membership 
should increase with the increasing size of the 
town. He also expressed his satisfaction that the 
Free Christian Church had been enabled to remove 
into a more promising situation and his conviction 
that under their present minister they would soon 
build up a vigorous and self-supporting congrega- 
tion. The meeting terminated with a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Clephan. 

London: Essex Church.—On Tuesday even- 
ing a very interesting lantern lecture on “ Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s Life and Teaching” was given in the 
schoolroom by the Rev. F. K. Freeston. In the 
absence of Mr. Richard Worsley, the chair was 
taken by Mr Rupert Potter, a former lay-student 
of Manchester Colleg2, and a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr, Freeston for his lec- 
ture. 

London: Kentish Town.—The annual general 
meeting of the Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, was held in the schoolroom last Monday even- 
ing, presided over by the minister, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Farquharson. Very satisfactoryreports were 
presented by the hon. secretary, Mr. Arthur Savage 
Cooper, and by the hon. treasurer, Mr. J. F. Forbes, 
showing that during the year the membership, the 
pew rents, the subscriptions and the offertories had 
each substantially increased. | Hearty congratula- 
tions were offered to the minister and to all con- 
cerned on the continued growth and prosperity of 
the Church, and a most pleasant eveniog concluded 
with bymnand benediction. 

London: Stratford.—On Monday, Jan. 22, in 
connection with the Temperance Guild and Band of 
Hope, a lecture was given by Miss Marian Pritchard, 
on “Joan of Arc.” The lecture was illustrated by 
lime-light views. Music was given by Miss Effie 
Turner and Miss Beatrice Pritchard. About 

eighty were present. On Wednesday, Jan. 24, the 
superintendent and teachers of the Sunday-school 
entertained some of the parents of the scholars at 
a tea and social meeting. Addresses were given by 
the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, Mr. Tavener, and Mr. 
Waddington, and songs and recitations by the 
teachers ; about fifty were present. 


London: Wood Green.—The tenth annual 
report of the Wood Green Unitarian Society has 
been issued, together with reports of the Sunday- 
school, and the Band of Hope and Mercy, and 
statements of account. The report speaks in grate- 
ful terms of Dr. Mummery’s ministry, and records 
an increase of subscribing members of the Society 
from 82 at the close of 1898 to 100 at the close of 
last year. The finances are also in a satisfactory 
condition, with a small balance in hand. The con- 
gregation has undertaken, in conjunction with 
Highgate, to provide a stall at the London bazaar 
in May. 

Reading.—On Wednesday week the annual 
New Year’s party took place in the Victoria Hall. 
There was a large gathering of adults as well as 
children, for whom tea was provided. Inthe course 
of the evening a series of tableaux, by children, 
were arranged by the Misses Skinner, whicb, with 
other entertainments, made the evening pass 
very pleasantly. During the proceedings a collec- 
tion was made on behalf of Winifred House, and 
realised £1 103., which sum was duly forwarded a 
a contribution to the home. 

Rotherham.—The first lecture of the second 
series was delivered before the Literary and Social 
Union of the Church of Our Father, on Tuesday, 
Jan. 23, by Mr. J. Leadbeater, on “Roatgen Rays 
and Colour Photography.” 

Sale.—At a recent meeting of the Social Guild a 
lecture was given by the Rev. C. Peach, of Man- 
chester, on “Character as Fate in Shakespeare’s 
Plays.” 

Scarborough (Resignation).—The Committee 
of Westborough Church has received, with great 
regret, the resignation of the Rev. EH. L. H. Thomas, 
B.A., which, under the circumstances, they have no 
alternative but to accept. It is gratifying to fiod 
that the sense of loss sustained by the church is 
shared in a marked degree by the townsfolk 
generally. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas will be missed 
in many good works, and by all who have known 
them. 

South-East Wales Unitarian Society.—The 
quarterly meeting of this Society was held at tke 
Old Town-hall, Pontypridd, on Thursday, Jan. 25. 
The President, Mr. J. Moy Evans, of Swansea, in 
the chair, The following delegates were present :— 
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Aberdare, the Rev. E, Robinson Hughes and Mr, 
F. W. Hall ; Cardiff, the Rev. J. Tyssul Davies, B.A., 
and Mr. W. A. Moore ; Merthyr Tydvil, Messrs. 
Gomer LI. Thomas and Robert Lloyd ; Nottage, the 
Rev. W. J. Phillips; Pontypridd, the Rev. Dr. 
Griffiths and Mr, G. F. Hackar ; Swansea, the Rey. 
W. T. Jones; Pentre, the Rev. David Rees and 
Miss Thomas ; Wick, the Rev. David Evans ; Mr. 
Lewis N. Williams (Treasurer), Mr. G. Carslake 
Thompson (Cardiff), Mr. John Lewis and the Rey. 
D. Williams (Hon. Secs.). The following resolution 
in reference to the late Dr. Martineau was passed, 
the delegates standing in reverent silence :—“ The 
members of the South-East Wales Unitarian 
Society meeting at Pontypridd, on Jan. 25, desire 
to express their gratitude for the life and labours of 
the late Dr. James Martineau, and th-ir sense of 
the loss sustained by the Unitarian body and the 
religious world generally by his death. They 
also desire to convey their most heartfelt sympathy 
to the members of his family in their bereavement.” 
The usual business of the Society was done, and 
many matters of importance to the churches were 
discussed. In the evening a public meeting was 
held. The Rev. R. J. Jones, M.A., took the chair 
at seven o'clock. After a vigcrous addre-s by the 
chairman on “ The Unitarian Position,” addresses of 
fifteen minutes’ each were delivered on “ The 
Unitarian Ideals,’ by the following ministers :— 
The Rev. W. T. Jones on “ An Open Bible,” the 
Rev. J. Phillips on “An Open Pulpit,’ and the 
Rev. J. T. Davies on “ An Open Church.” There 
was a good attendance, and the addresses, which 
were interesting and to the point, were listened 
to attentively throughout. Earlier in the afternoon 
a meeting of the Ministers’ Union was held, when 
the Rey. R. J. Jones, M.A, read a carefully-pre- 
pared paper on “Ritualism,” An interesting dis- 
cussion followed. 


Stockport.—On Thursday, Jan. 25, the annual 
parents’ party and prize distribution was held in the 
schoo!room, presided over by the Rev. B. C. Con- 
stable. After tea ten of the school girls, dressed 
in Japanese costume, very prettily sang and acted 
The Song of the Merry Little Japs. The dresses, 
fans, &c., were kindly lent by the Sunday-school 
friends at Buxton. The children next performed 
the well-known operetta, Cinderella, very effec- 
tively. The minister then presented fifty-four 
prizes obtained by the scholars during the past 
year for regular attendance, all the books having 
been selected from the list published by our own 
London Sunday-schoo] Association. Three scholars 
had not missed once during the year, and two had 
obtained prizes every year for the last eight years. 
The number of prizes was the largest for the last 
thirteen years. An enjoyable evening was brought 
to aconclusion by the performance of the farce 
Alive and Merry, by the dramatic class. On 
Sunday last the minister preached both morning 
and evening on the late John Ruskin. On Tuesday 
last the Rev, B. C. Constable gave a “Talk on 
Dwellers in our Gardens,” based on Mrs. Wood’s 
little book, and illustrated by about sixty lantern 
slides, to the members of the Band of Hope and 
their friends. 


Urmston.—The Queen’s-road Church was opened 
on Saturday, Jan. 27, the service being conducted 
by the Rev. Priestley Prime, the minister in charge, 
and the sermon, in the absence of the Rev. C, Har- 
grove, M.A., being preached by the Rev. Dendy 
Agate from the words, “ Ye also as living stones are 
built up a spiritual house.” The musical part of 
the service was carried out by an efficient choir 
under the able conductorship of Mr. John Jackson, 
Dr. Boyse’s anthem, “I have built thee an house,” 
being sung. After service tea was served in the 
schoolroom to visitors, and a public meeting was 
subsequently held in the church, the chair being 
taken by the Rev. Priestley Prime. Letters of 
apology were read from the Revs. S. A. Ste‘nthal, 
W. H. Burgess, B.A., Charles Roper, B.A., G. A. 
Payne, Dr. Christien, George Knight, Messrs. 
Charles W. Jones, James R. Beard, George W. 
Rayner Wood, and from ministers of the various 
congreyationsin the neighbourhood. Congratula- 
tory speeches were made by the chairman, Mr. G. H. 
Leigh, Priucipal Gordon, Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., Mr. Alfred Davison, Mr. 
G. W. Henshall (chairman of committee), and Mr. 
Canning, the architect. The speeches were inter- 
spersed with vocal and instrumental music, and the 
gatherings were most encouraging. The church 
seats nearly 200, and there were present at the 
service 180 ; at the meeting 140. 


Whitchurch.—On Wednesday, Jan. 24, a sale of 
work was held in the schoolroom of the Church of 
the Saviour, followed by tea, after which a lecture 
on * Robert Browning ” was given by Mr. Richard 
Robinson, of Birkenhead, which was much appre- 
ciated. '[he proceeds of sale and lecture were very 
satisfactory. 
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DR. MARTINEAU’S LAST BOOK. 


>. 
Cloth, ONE SHILLING and SIXPENCE, 
(SECOND EDITION.) 


FAITH THE BEGINNING, 
SELF-SURRENDER 

THE FULFILMENT, 
OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


BY 


JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., D.C.L., 


AUTHOR OF 
“ Hnudeavours after the Christian Life,” 
** Hours of Thought,’’ &c. 
THE TIMES, of January 13, in a Sketch of the 
late Dr. Martineau, says :— 


‘* Almost on his ninetieth birthday appeared a 
paper of ‘Faith the Root of Kttowledge and 
Love,’ full of eloquence and far-darting rays 
of insight and sweetness and compassion 
made more comprehensive by age.’’ 


London: JAMES CLARKE and Co., 13 and 14, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. 


Price THREEPENCE. 


Contents for FEBRUARY: 
A Peace Sunday Sermon. 
Why Doubt ? 
Dr. Charles on a Future Life. 
Eternity and Time, 
A Public Letter to Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P. 
Our Uitlanders 
Our Hell in South Africa, 
Notes on Books, &c, 
Sympathy. <A Poem by J. P. H. 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WIuiaMs and Norgats, and all Booksellers. 


NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum. 


Contents for FEBRUARY : 
The Place of Unitarianism among Christian 
Developments. By the late Joho Gordon, 17 
Reminiscences of China and the Chinese. Mrs. 
Wilfred Harris on coc re bao) as} 
The Days of Youth, Poem: “ Whichare you?” 21 
Story: “The Two Johns of Rochdale.” 


Alexander ae Ae ete ee} 
An Ancient Chapel (Illustrated). G. A. Payne 24 
The Watch-Tower ; Bee Aa nae AS) 
In the Field 14 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm. 
Hovueu anp, Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Ess—Ex HALL, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
January Number.—‘In Trmz or War: A PLEA 
FOR CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION.” 
Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or CHas. STainER, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


DEATHS. 


Prtkineron—On the 28th Jan., at Oswald-road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Isabella, wife of William 
Pilkington, late of Dinting, Derbyshire. 

Smira—On the 28th Jan., at 51, Frederick-road, 
Edgbaston, in her 90th year, Susan Anne, 
widow of Brooke Smith the elder, of Birm- 
ingham. 
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CAT EMD Are. 
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SUNDAY, February 4, 
a oe 
az It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HaARoLD RYLErT, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M., “Boy’s Own Brigade Service,” and 
7 p.m., “Paul’s Whatsvevers.”—I., Rev. 
FREDERIC ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 Pp.M., Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F. K, FREEsTon, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6 30 P.M., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit. Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. R. HU. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn- -hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rey. Epcar Daptyn. Minister’s Class 
for Children, 12.30, 
Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawezs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 
Evening, “John Ruskin as Teacher and 
Prophet.” 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M.and 7 P.M., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 


OuR 


Morning, ‘‘God the Father.” Evening, 
“ Patriotism.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Popr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. 8. Perris. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 

11 a.M. and 7 P.M. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m and 6.80 P.M., 
Musical Service, Rev. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,114.mM. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 3 P.M., Service for Children, 
Rey. S. FaRRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Luckinc Tavener. Evening, “ In Memo- 
riam : Jobn Ruskin.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. W. Woop1na, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11a.m., 
Mr. A. B. Mipuaneg, and 6.30.P.m., Mr, A. J. 
CLARKE, 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, B.A., “ Christianity without Priests,” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and 7 P.M., 
Mr. E. CaPLeton. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rey. 
Dr. MumMeErRy. 

-_ 


PROVINCIAL. 
BaLsaLt Heata InstiruTe: Our FatuHEr’s CourcH, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m:, Rev. 
ROWLAND HILL. 

BuacKroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M. 
BLAcKPooL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore. 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopeLt Smiru. 
Bootzz, Free Churei, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BournemovureH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BrigHTon, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North- street, 11 a.M.and 7 P.M 

Buxton, Hartington- -road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 4.M. 

Deat and WaLmMERr Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market- -square, 11 a,M 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 8. Burrows. 

Eastsourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. St. Ciarr. 

GuimprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. E. S, Lana BucKLAND. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 aM. and 8.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rey. C. 
Harerove, M.A. 


LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 


and 6.30 p:m., Rev. W. BINNs. 

LivERPoon, Hope- ‘street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. A, 
CospEN SmitTH, and 6.30 P.M, Rev, 
ARMSTRONG, B, ie 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LivERpPoor, Ullet- ‘road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. Dr. Kien. 


MancuestTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.M., Rev. 


J. FORREST. 
MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. p.m. 
MARGATE, Forester’ 8 Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rey. i B. BaRrnuILL. 


OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 


J. E. Opaers, M.A. 


PoRTsMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 


street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmovutTH, High-street Chapel], 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

corey me Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 
Rev. J. R. BARNHILL. 

READING, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11,15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voyszy. 

ScaRBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. i. H. THomas, B.A. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High- street, 11 a.n. a 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Wm. Acar. 

SovurHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 


11a.m., Rev. R.C. DENDY. Stables in the grounds 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. E, 0’ Connor, B.D. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 


road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
YorxK,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. H. Rawirneas, M.A. 


OSTAL 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 


GREEN, at Five o’clock. Subject, ‘How should 
Unitarianism cope with certain Popular Errors of 


the Day.” Tea at Six o’clock. All welcome. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 


SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY. — Feb. 4th, 
at 11.15, Prof. EARL BARNES, “ Family Control 


of Education.” Lectnre at 4. Concert at 7. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. 


hill, London, N, 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of Contributors and 
Friends to receive the Report, elect Officers, and 


transact other Business, will be held at 2 P.M. on 
WEDNESDAY, the 7th February, 1900, at Dr. 
WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY, GORDON-SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
HARRY RAWSON, 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, 


IVERPOOL DISTRICT. MISSION- 
‘“ARY ASSOCIATION, 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held on THURSDAY EVENING, Feb. 8th, 
at the UNITARIAN INSTITUTE, at 8 p.m. 
Reports of the work at Crewe, Bootle, and Liscard, 
will be presented. 
SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS 
in support of the work of the Association will be 
held at all Churches in the District on SUNDAY, 
March 18th. 
JOSEPH COVENTRY, President. 
RICHARD ROBINSON, Hon. Treas., 
11, Old Hall-street, 
Hon, Sec. 


Hon. Secs. 


B. P. BURROUGHS, 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tuer Frrs, BromyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
notin normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Mis: Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


R, A, 


MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 


W. 
STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 


BOOKS by the late Dr. MARTINEAU. 


BGs 
A Study of Religion. 2 vols. % wee, LOD 
Endeavours after the Christian Life i 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 4 vols. 
each oe eae wa sae wer 
Faith and Self-Surrender Lens 
Home Prayers, with two Services for Public 
Worship 3 6 
Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 2 vols, 
each 5 tapers yo 1 
Studies of Christianity S00 Ait wiih G 
The Seat of Authority in Religion... 14 0 
Types of Ethical Theory. 2 vols. 15 0 
Selections from Wwartinge of, ah C. G. How- 
land 480 0 4 
aatoe 
Five Points of Christian Faith ... Soy splO a 
The Bible and the Child... as as by il 
The Outer and the Inner World ... 02 el 
The Three Stages of Unitarian Theology .. 0 2 


Cabinet Portrait of Dr. Martineau, re 6d. 
larger size, 2s. 6d. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 
THE ETHICAL WORLD 


EpiteD By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 
Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 


&c., from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page. 


ee 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.O. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BABE BECE BANE 


SourHampron BuiLpines, CHANCERY Lanz, LonpDon. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold fer Customers, 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 
ticulars, post free. 
FRANCIS. RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


19™ CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGF, 
E.C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrencsz, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupar, A.R.I.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpcast ie, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TayuzER, 151, Brixton-road, S8.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
aud interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d, ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


Bart., 21, 
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EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


re 
Principat—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMIsTRESsS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. ‘ 

Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


1s ae SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Princrpats—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


OM SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben.° 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 
TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


Heap Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A., late scholar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


This School will provide a sound liberal education 
on Public Schoob lines. 

Subjects. Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Lavguages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science. 

There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the school.on Sunday. Instruction will 
be given in the history of the growth of religious 
and rational theological thought and opinion in 
England, and generally in religious subjects. The 
boys will be encouraged in sobriety, intelligence, 
earnestness, and piety, and in modes and_ by 
teachers free from the obligations of prescribed 
creeds or tests of religious belief. 

Careful and individual attention will be given to 
the physical training and development of the boys. 


Fees. 
For Boarders ... £33 6s, 8d. a term (inclusive). 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s, a term. 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admissicn 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in ful) 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine. 

Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), New College, 
Eastbourne ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, 
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ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines, 

PRINCIPAL } 
Rey. J. DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Lirr. 
SESSION 1899-1900. 

CANDIDATES for ADMISSION are requested 
to forward their Applications and Testimonials 
without delay to the Secretaries.. 

The Trustees offer for competition External 
Exhibitions, open to Students for the Ministry, 
tenable for the ordinary Undergraduate period at 
any approved British or Irish University. 

The Trustees also offer Exhibitions, tenable at 
the College, for Students for the Ministry. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
or to 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, 

Gee Cross, Hyde ; $ 
‘A. H. WORTHINGTON, 

1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


Secs. 
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A FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. RoBert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss Rowxanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARD and RESIDENCE (First 
Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the 
lease of her house, and has enlarged and re- 
decorated it. Electric light and bells and bath- 
room are added, and perfect modern drainage. 
References required.—18, Bedford-place, Ruassell- 
square, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, 


DR. DANIEL JONES’S TRUST. 

The Trustees offer to Ministers, who have shown 
themselves efficient in active service, and desire to 
devote a year to further study, one or two Bursa- 
ries, tenable for one year at the College. 

For further particulars apply to 

Rev. H. E. DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; or 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


Secs, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL -. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


qe HE WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care | 


for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 

The SPRING TERM began on January 23, 1900. 


RGAN FOR SALE—A two manual 
Church Organ, by one of the principal 
builders, TO BE SOLD, to make room for a larger 
instrument. The Organ has just been partially 
rebuilt and now stands in perfect order. Action 
tracker, pneumatic to pedals, Seventeen stops, 
besides couplers. Price £210.—For further par- 
ticulars, apply to C. J. Harris, 33, Great Pulteney- 
street, London, W. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


DUCATION.—A Gentleman occupy- 
ing a large airy HOUSE in BATH with 
invalid wife and two daughters, aged 14 and 17, 
would be glad to hear of one or two GIRLS to 
join younger daughter at the Girls’ High School, 
or elder in private lessons, Special advantages in 
German, Violin, and Piano (mistress pupil of the 
late Madame Schumann),—Arruur E, Jongs, Esq., 
13, Great Bedford-street, Bath. 


T. LEONARDS.—“< Crantock,’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P, Porter. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments; 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2/-. 
Service, 9d. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams : 


‘‘QUIETUDE, Lonpon.” 


GOOD NURSE wanted for two little 

children, age 25 to 30, wages £18 to £25.— 

Apply by letter, or personally after 5, to Mrs, 
Garnett, 27, West Hill, Highgate, N. 
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London Permanent Chapel Building Fund 


ee ea AAS MS, i el Sa ae, A 
An Appeal to Unitarians to assist in raising at least £12,000 for the support and wea 
of Liberal Christianity in the. Metropolitan Area. 


President—Sir JOHN T. BRUNNER, Bart., 


M.P. 


Treasurers—FREDERICK NE TT LE FOLD, Esq., and FRANK PRESTON, Esq. 


(1.) A portion of the Fund, not exceeding one-third of the net amount ) ma ted in the first instance by the Council of Ministers and Delegates and the 
raised, shall be devoted to paying off debts or charges on, or purchasing the | Subscribers to the Special “Fund. The Trustees shall have a voice in the 


freehold of, some of our chapels and halls in or near London. 
congregations to receive this assistance, and the amouat of the assistance to 
be given to each such congregation, shall be settled by the Committee of the 
London District Unitarian Society, regard being had to the efforts made by 


each congregation to‘help itself. 


(2.) The remainder of the Fund, not less than two-thirds of the whole, 
will be formed int> a Permanent Chapel Building Fund for granting loans 
towards the purchase of sites and the erection of buildings with Opzn Trusts. 
This Fand shall b2 vested in a body of twelve Trustees, who shall b2 nomt- 


THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS HAVE ALREADY BEEN 


Se Beds 
Sir Johu T, Brunner, Bart., M.P. vs 13000 20500 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bt.,M.P.1,000 0 0 
Mr. Frederick Nettlefold : cen 50000590 
Miss J. Durning Smith 752000520540 
Mrs: Alfred Lawrence . toe 200 0 0 
Mrs. Nettlefold, Birmingham ae 200 0 0 
Dr. and Mrs, W. Blake Odgers seem 200 OPEN 
The President of the British and 
Foreign: Usitarian Association 100 0 0 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland 1009 0 0 
Mr. Walter Baily ze) cb copies OOOO 
Mr. G. L. Bristow ae Ee neat. 230.10 
Mr. G. W. Brown : Se SeeeeOO O20 
Mr. H. Doughty Erowne " 100 0 0 
Mrs. T. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. Howard 
Chatteild Clarke, and Mr. cee 
Chatfeild Clarke ... 100 0 0 
Mr, E. C ephan, Leicester 100 0 0 
Mr. William Colfox, Bridport... 100 0 0 
Mr. Henry W. Gair, re 100 0 0 
Mr. William Gibson Pe 100-5000) 
Mr. John Harrison ce 100 0 0 
Mr. and Mrs. Perce’val Hart ony 100 0 0 
Mrs. and Miss E. G. Ho.t, L’ verpo.l 100 0 0 
Mr. W. R. Lake j ee Oe Os 2 
Mr. F. W. L.w-enc2 ... 100 0 0 
Mr. 1.8. Lis'er and the Mi ges  Lister.. 100 0 0 
Mr. D. Martioeau eed OOP 2020 
Mr. Oswald Neti lefold.. 100 0 0 
Miss Preston Xe 100 0 0 
Lady O'Hagan ... 100 0 0 
Mr. F. S. Schwann 100 0 0 
Mr. William Spiller 100 0 0 
Mr. Edwin Tate... 100 0 0 
Mr. S. S. Tayler 100 0 0 
Mr. Harold Wade 100 0 0 
Mrs. Webb asi 100 0 0 
Mrs. Edward Berry 50 0 0 
Mrs. Bruce 50 -0..0 
Mrs. Alfred Collier and fauily 50 0.0 
Mr. H. W. Hill.. ee 50" 0-0 
Miss Ellen M. Lawrence 50 0 0 
Miss C. A. Lawrence 50 0 0 
Miss Mary Martineau ... 0) 
The Family and Representatives of the 
late Francis Morton, og 50.0 0 
Mr. C. F. Pearson a 50 0 0 
Mrs. C. F. Pearson ; De 50 0 0 
Mr, and Mrs, Rupert Potter ... 50 0 0 
Mr, Russell Scott he 50 0 0 
Miss Anna Swanwick ... 50.0 0 
Mr. William Thornely .. 5072050) 
Miss S. Scholes Wrigley, Windermere 50 0 0 
The Misses White ; 30 0 0 
Mrs. Barber, Shanklin ... 2) 0-0 
Mr. Thomas B. Bowring : 25 0 0 
Mr. W. Wallace Bruce, L.C.C.. 25-10 0 
Mr. E. K. Blyth... 25 2010 
Mrs, George Buckton, ‘Oxfe rd Db eO 0) 
Mr. Stanley Chatfeild Clarke.. 25.507 20 
Mr. John Harwood, Bolton ee Oe an) 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Handfeld Morton 259 0 0 
Mr. J. T. Preston f 25090" 120) 
Mr, Frank Preston * Z5— 0 ano 
Dr. and Mrs. Vance Smith, ‘Rowdons DOT OmnO 
Mr. James Walton 4 ‘ Hee) 30) 
Mrs. Wrigley, Windermere 25 21080 
Mrs, Joshua Buckton ... 20.70: 50 
Mr. S. R. Kearne 20 0 0 
Mr. Richard 8S. Osler 20, 0 0 
Dr. and Mrs, H. Rayner : 20.0200 
Mr, and Mrs, A. H. Thompson 20.400 
Rev. James Harwood . 15 10.0 
Rev. C. C. Coe, Bournemouth (per 
Country Goods Stall) ... sre ace O LO ve. 
Mr. Alfred J. Boult ; 1010 0 


The particular | 


Rev. W. Copeland Bowie a5 590 
Mrs. H. C. Briggs, Ambleside .. Abe 
Mr. G. W. Chitty, Dover ve 
Mrs. T. Colfox, Bridport is 

Mr-, Dodson, Tuubridge Wells 

Miss Dunno =r : 

Mr. Henry Lupton, Leeds 

Miss A. V. Mallet at ae 

Mr, P. M. Martineau, Esher ... 

Mr. J. 8. Neitlefold, Birmingham 
Mrs. Shannon .., 

Lt.-Colonel W. R. Trevelyan, P Peazance 
Mr. Julian Winser soe 

Mr. F. D. Bowles wea so ses 
Mr. A. Gordon Maginnis Peo Pa 
Mr. H. J. Morton, Scarboro’ 

Mrs. Henry Rutt 

Miss Stainbank, Boston 

Mrs. Taylor, Bolton .. = 

Mr, H. Woolley, Manchester ... 

Mr. A. W. Worthington, Stourbridge 
Mr. Hugh Atkins, Hinckley 

Mr. Thoms Atkins, Hinckley... 

Mr. J. Howard Brooks, Wilmslow 
Mrs. Cash : i 

Mrs. Diggles... 43 

Rey. T. E. M. Eiwards 

Mrs. Enfield... 

Mr. W. Haslam, Bolton 

Mr. C. T. Mitchell 

Mr, J. J. Rawlings : 

Mrs. Robinson, Salisbury 

Mrs. Steer, Ciifton 

Miss Theraely .. 

Mr. P. E. Vizard g 

Miss Sophia Wallace, Bath 

Miss Worsley 


Mr. and Mrs. T, Worthington, Alderley 
Edge ae ph 

Mr. G. Andrews me ee 

Mr. J. Glover ea as 

Mr. C. Woolnough 


Mrs. C. Woolnough 

Mr. Affleck, Gateshead... 

Mr. H. J. Bakewell aes Se 
Mr. 8. Charlesworth ... tog ties 
Miss Chadwick ... “ vor is 
Mr. J. E. Darbishire 

Mr. F. Garrett ... 

Mrs. James Hill 

Mr. F. J. Hytch see 

Mrs. Stanley Jevons ... 

Mr. and Mrs. Rowland Lawford 

Mr. James Laycock, Scarboro’ 

Rev. J. Martineau, D.D. 

Mr. G. A. Morgan 

Mrs. Oram #: 

Mr. Henry Payton, Birmingham 

Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Ravenstein 

Mr. Edwin Rowland ... 

Mr. Thos. Rowland, Liverpool 

Rey. S. F. Williams, Calcutta... 

Mrs. Buller, Kendal a 

Mr. John W. Crompton, Chorley 
Lt.-ColonelJ.G, Cockburn Curtis, Dover 
Mrs. Ellen B. Pearsall . sp 
Miss L. Toulmin Smith, ‘Oxford 

Mr. H. J. Adams a 

Mrs. Allen oe 

Mr. E. Bridger Athawes a0 

Mr. H. Blessley, Portsmouth ... 

Mr. Alfred Clarke 4 

Miss Everett... ate 

Mr. Charles Gresswell ... 

Mrs. Hadfield, Altrincham a 

Mr. W. J. Hands, Scarborough 


£ 
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Promises of further Contributions, which may be paid at any time up to 


Treasurers. 


They should be sent to, and will be acknowledged by, 
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Mr. J. Jackson, Blackpool ... es 
The Misses Lewis aoe “135 
Miss Maginnis ... 

Mrs. Charles De Exmouth 

Mr. W. J. Noel .. 55 58 

Miss Rangel : 

Mr. W. Reynolds S 

Mrs. Schultz, Rickmansworth... 

Rev. John and Mrs. Taylor, Eastbourne 
Mr. Lewis W. Williams, Aberdare 

Mr. R. W. Wright ais 


Mr. J. Adeane ... 2 
Mr. W. T. Hadfield, Canterbury as 


Miss M. Hall ..... wee 
Miss Miry Jones, Windermere 2 
Mrs. R. Moore ... 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Rawlin ng3 

Miss Squier, Dover 

Miss Wheeler, Warrington 

Mr. R. Bertram... oes 

My. John Francis 

A. B., Leeds 

Miss HirrieS Biker “44 Sg 

Mr. H. E. Blazeby, Norwich ... 

A Friend, Sheffield 0 

Me. Joha Quintrell, Chertsey .. 

Mr. Thomas Cocker, Rotherharh 


Newington Green iene Ist List :— 
Mr. Ion Pritchird.. -20'>.0 
Mr. F. W. Turner.. 202.10 
Mr. and Mrs. T, Pallister 


YOu og nase as sige yy) 
Mr.and Mrs. Howard pours, 15 0 
Mrs. Pritchard LO 0 


Unity Church, Islington, Ist List :— 
Mr. Alfred Wilson 25 a0) 
Mr, Hugh Martineau 
Mr. C. P. Roberts... 

Miss Scott... Sat ee 
Mr. John Spiller ... 

Mr. Pickford 

My. Herbert Chamberlain . 
Mr. Finch ... een 
Mr. F. L. Sa> gent. 

Mrs. Strohmenger.. 555 
Mr, J. Waters ae ag 
Mr. Kemsh2ad_.., 500 


_ 
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| Chairman of Committee—W. BLAKE ODGERS, ere LED: 


selection of the site, and shall themselves decide what amount they will ad- 
vance towards the cost of its purchase and of the erection of the building. 
(3.) The sum so advanced shall be a charge on the land and building, 
and shall b2 repaid in such manner and subject to such conditions as the 
| Tcustees shall in each case deem proper. 
may remit peyeient of interest. 


Th2 Trustees in their discretion 
The income of such portion of the Fund 
as is not out on loan, and the interest on &ny loans, shall either be paid to 
the Treasurer of the London District Unitarian Society, or added to the 
capital of the Fund, as the Trustees my in eaca case determine, 


PROMISED :— 
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Wood Green Unitarian Society, 1st List :— 


Mr. Richards fee Nt ee(0) 
Mr. Sudbery wee LO 
Mr. King .... ew Boe m5, 
Miss Aspden ; 
Literary and Dramatic Club 
Mr. Jolly 

Mr. Wrigley 

Mrs. Bolton Ne 

Mr. W. J. Cowan ... fers 
Mr. H. B. Holding ee 
Mr. J. Mummery ... : 
Miss Whenman 

r, Mummery 

. Child . 

. and Mrs. Cowlin 

a Ryley es aa 
. John H. Whenman ... 
. Bibby .. 

f Marshall 5 

. W. Stoddart ... 
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pet pet 


4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


Total ... ma 
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£8,603 13 6 


May Ist, 1900, will be giadly received by the 


FRANK PRESTON, 6, Derwent Villas, Whetstone, N. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THERE are now only a very few copies 
of the Martineau Memorial number of 
Tue Inquirer left. Of our regular sub- 
scribers, to whom we sent copies trusting 
that they would wish to have it, by far the 
greater number have forwarded the 5d. in 
payment. Others may have misunder- 
stood our former note, but we shall be 
glad, as far as possible, to receive payment 
in all such cases. 


We have received a letter from the 
Aborigines Protection Society, signed by 
the President, Mr. Alfred E. Pease, and 
the Secretary, Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne, 
calling attention to the grievous sufferings 
of the South African natives consequent 
on the present war. 


“This is especially the case with the 
people of Zululand and their kinsfolk in 
Natal, numbering about a million, whose 
country has thus far been the principal 
field of military operations, and among 
whom the desolation caused thereby is 
aggravated by the exclusion of many of 
their wage-earners from the Johannesburg, 
Kimberley, and other mining centres to 
which they hitherto resorted. Their mis- 
fortunes incident to the war follow, and 
are accompanied by, other disasters. As 
the sympathetic Secretary for Native 
Affairs wrote on Dec. 8, ‘The earning 
power of thousands of natives is stopped, 
their herds were depleted by the rinder- 
pest; the locusts have been, and still are, a 
scourge to their crops; and in con- 
sequence of the drought, there is every 
probability of the want of. grain being 
greater next seayon than it is now.’ The 
Natal authorities have done something in 
the way of immediate assistance ; but it 
is officially stated that ‘the Government 
will not be able to provide adequate or 


general relief, owing to the vastly 
increased expenditure occasione® by the 
war.” 

To meet the most pressing needs, for 
which it is estimated that at least £10,000 
will be required, a Zulu Relief Fund has 
been started, for which contributions are 
now earnestly invited (cheques being 
crossed ‘“ Prescott, Dimsdale and Co.’), 
to be sent to the Secretar y at Broadway- 
Chambers, Westminster, S.W. All con- 
tributions will be promptly forwarded to 
Miss Colenso, at Bishopstowe, Pieter- 
maritzburg, who will dispense the amount 
with the co-operation of the Secretary for 
Native Affairs and the Government 
officials in Natal. 


Homes of Rest and Recreation for 
Soldiers and Sailors in London, who have 
neither family nor friends with whom 
they can spend their leisure time, or to 
whom they can go when on leave or 
furlough, are greatly needed. The only 
institutions of the kind at present estab- 
lished are more or less denominational in 
character, and some degree of missionary 
effort is introduced into all of them. 
There is an eager demand among the men 
for a Home which shall be a home indeed 
and neither a public house nor a mission- 
hall. Such a Home, which, while 
encouraging an honourable and manly 
tone, shall be conducted on entirely Non- 
SECTARIAN lines, is being founded at 
26, Morton-street, Belgravia (with the 
active support of the soldiers now in 
London) by Miss Lloyd, who has had 
fifteen years’ experience at the Guards’ 
Depét at Caterham and elsewhere, and to 
whom Lord Roberts has written express- 
ing his entire approval of the scheme. 
She proposes to have Club, Reading and 
Entertainment Room, a _ Refreshment 
Room (where, at moderate prices, every- 
thing but intoxicants will be supplied for 
the men or their relatives), besides bed- 
rooms. It is believed that, in time, the 
Home will become self-supporting, but 
£600 will be required to furnish the 
building and meet the first year’s ex- 
penses. Part of this money is already in 
hand, and further donations may be sent, 
after Feb. 8, to Miss Lloyd, at the Home. 


Ar Bedford College, three open 
“Occasional Lectures,’ will be given 
at five on Wednesday afternoons during 
the present term. The subject of the 
first, to be delivered on Feb. 14., by Mr. 
Milner Barry, will be “ Nuremberg, the 
City of Albert Diirer and Hans Sachs,” 
and this charming subject will be illus- 
trated by lantern slides. Monsieur Victor 
Oger will give the second lecture on 
Feb. 21, taking for his subject ‘“ La Poesie 
Francaise au XIX. Siécle,’ and on 
March 7 Mrs, H. J. Tennant (Miss 


May Abraham) will describe the condi- 
tions of ‘ Industrial Life and Law.” 
Admission is by invitation tickets, which 
may be had on application to the Secre- 
tary, Bedford College, York-place, Baker- 
street, W. 


Tue closing year of a century naturally 
attracts to itself an unusual measure of 
interested attention, and from our habits 
in measuring time will acquire a special 
historical significance. Such a _ record, 
therefore, as that contained in the volume 
of “ Who’s Who” for 1900 is worth pre- 
serving, even apart from its immediate 
practical usefulness, which is great. 
‘“Who’s Who” has an established repu- 
tation as an “annual biographical dic- 
tionary,” and this fifty-second issue should 
have a very wide circulation. (Messrs. 
A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d. net.) It opens 
with a number of useful tables, such as 
are found also in “ Whitaker,” as to 
Parliament and Government officials: the 
Church, the Law, Army and Navy, Uni- 
versities and Public Schools, learned and 
other societies, and there is an interesting 
list of the pseudonyms and pen-names of 
authors; but the bulk of the volume 
(nearly a thousand pages) is filled with 
short biographies of all the people living 
in this country at the time of publication 
judged to be of sufficient prominence to 
merit inclusion, while of foreigners a few 
of the most noted are included, among 
them being Tolstoi, Kruger, Labori, Zola, 
Tiele, and Pfleiderer, the last of whom 
has just celebrated the completion of 
twenty-five years of service at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 


In such a work as “ Who’s Who,” in 
which changes occur every year, it is of 
course difficult to preserve a due proportion 
in the space allotted to different men. We 
note, for instance, that Pfleiderer is allowed 
only nine lines, while to Karl Budde two- 
thirds of a column are devoted (one of 
the longest biographies in the book), and 
to Major-General Alliston - Champion 
Toker, C.B., of the Indian Staff Corps, 
half a column ; and every reader is sure to 
miss some names, which in his opinion 
ought to be included, and to wonder why 
others are included or take up so much 
space. This is inevitable, but “ Who’s 
Who” grows fuller and more exact every 
year, while to curtail or omit any notice 
once included must be an _ extremely 
delicate matter. We should be inclined 
to refuse admission into such a book te 
any man who would not tell his age. Is 
it an accident that the year of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’ birth is not given + ? One 
amusing feature in the book is the addi- 
tion of people’s recreations, but we are 
sorry to see that Dr. Blake Odgers has 
none! The Principal of Manchester Col- 
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lege puts down as his recreations, “ Car- 
pentering, cycling (lately),” and Mr. 
Addis, “ Walking, study of Gothic archi- 
tecture.’ The Archbishop of Canterbury 
says,“ Usual games in boyhood and youth ; 
light literature in old age.” The two 
greatest names appear for the last time in 
this year’s volume. 


Av a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Sunday Society on the Monday 
following the death of Dr. Martineau, a 
resolution of condolence was passed on the 
motion of Mr. Mark H. Judge, seconded 
by the treasurer, Mr. Frederick Long. Dr. 
Martineau was a Vice-President of the 
Society, and from the first one of its 
warmest friends. He was one of the last 
deputation that waited on the Government, 
urging the advisability of opening the 
national museums on Sundays. In1895the 
Society passed a resolution, conveying to 
Dr. Martineau the congratulation of- the 
members on his ninetieth birthday, at the 
same time placing on record their high 
appreciation of the valuable services he 
had often rendered to the cause of Sunday 
reform. The following was Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s reply :— 

35, Gordon-square, London, W.C. 

Dear Mr. Judge,—I have in yain endea- 
voured to keep pace with the expressions of 
congratulation and goodwill, poured in 
upon me, on occasion of my recent birthday, 
by numerous societies and other public 
bodies with which a long life has placed me 
in relation, and I must rely upon your indul- 
gence to pardon the delay of my response to 
the kind and friendly message with which 
through you I was honoured by the Sunday 
Society. Most heartily do I thank the 
yoembers for their generous words of con- 
gratulation, and their cordial acceptance of 
my very sincere co-operation, feeble though 
it is. I have valued much and constantly 
distributed for appreciated use the Sunday 
admissions placed from time to time at my 
disposal, and old as Iam, I hope yet to see 
better and wiser service rendered to: our 
people by that seventh part of human life 
which is happily left free for a higher 
culture of mind and heart and life than the 
working days alone can supply.—lI remain, 
always yours sincerely, 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 


We quoted last week part of the strik- 
ing tribute to Dr. Martineau, which 
appeared in the Methodist Times. This 
was followed by a further contribution by 
a Wesleyan minister, who attended the 
funeral, and in the course of his article, 
wrote as follows :— 


Returning home, past the abbey where 
he ought to have been laid, I opened a little 
desk where lie the few sacred mementoes I 
possess—the faded violets from Kingsley’s 
grave in little Eversley, the spray of dried 
‘yew from Wordsworth’s grave in quiet 
Grasmere, and the rest. There I found a 
little bundle of now thrice-precious letters 
written in the characteristically neat hand 
of Dr. Martineau, and I read them again, 
though I know them—every courteous and 
kindly phrase, every carefully selected 
word—off by heart. In one he says, ‘‘ The 
doctor has hidden my pen away from me, 
but I have stolen it for five minutes to 
write to you.’’ In another, ‘‘ An eighty- 
fifth birthday is such an unusual occurrence, 
that for a time I have been buried in 
flowers, and have difficulty in rescuing my- 
self from their perfume and their pressure.”’ 
While in another he says, with modest 
pride, ‘‘ I think you will be glad to hear of 
the unwonted recognition that has come to 
me, My ‘Types of Ethical Theory,’ of 
which you wrote all too generously, has 


been adopted as a text-book in the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta.’’ 

A few weeks ago he said to a fellow- 
minister: and disciple, ‘‘My life is com- 
pleted,’’ and surveying the long line of 
volumes which carry his name, and thinking 
of the vast influence those volumes have 
had on the development of religious 
thought in all Churches, both of England 
and America, the words may be accepted as 
a worthy verdict upon a magnificent 
achievement. 

Tue Christian Register of Jan. 18 prints 
the following letter from Dr. Martineau, 
dated April 380, 1895, in answer to the 
greetings of the American Unitarian 
Association on his ninetieth birthday :— 


To the Directors of the American Unit- 
arian Association :— : 

Dear Friends,—You will not wonder that 
your Birthday greeting comes to me with a 
special charm, when I recall the fact that, 
though your Association is my junior by 
twenty years, we both began to preach at 
the same date; since it broke out at once 
into ordered speech as soon as it was born, 
while I had to learn my alphabet and a 
good deal else, before I could be admitted, 
even as an apprentice, to missionary work. 
Well and gratefully do I remember the more 
striking of those first Boston productions, 
and the fresh glow which they kindled, like 
the dawn of a new gospel, upon my heart. 
Without yet quite knowing why (for I had 
been moulded upon the pattern of our 
native Unitarianism), your New England 
religious ‘literature, opening a new vein of 
inner experience, gave me at once the need 
and the courage to rethink the great 
problems of the spiritual life. 

If, therefore, in the last sixty or seventy 
years any teaching of mine has spoken your 
thought and met with your approval, I have 
but reflected back the blessing which I had 
received ; and it will be a joy to me forever 
if this reciprocation has deepened our 
fellowship, and admitted me to a place—be 
it only as a guest-—-with the goodly brother- 
hood of the living and the dead who have 
both taught and lived the truth of God 
among you. 

Accept my warmest thanks for your affec- 
tionate appreciation of such service as I 
have tried to render, and believe me, 
to the end, your loving brother, JAMES 
MARTINBAU, 


Tur February Bootman gives a repro- 
duction of Emslie’s portrait of Dr. 
Martineau, as a full-page supplement, and 
also contains a sympathetic article, ‘ by 
one who knew him.” From this the 
following sentences are quoted :— 


In personal converse there was a gracious 
sweetness about his customary manner, and 
a lofty sincerity which entranced the 
listener; for the sweetness was not the 
sweetness of mere amiability, but the 
sweetness that arises from conscious 
strength and wide sympathies. Dr. 
Martineau’s manner, indeed, reminded one 
of the old text, ‘‘Out of the strong came 
forth sweetness.’’ And, whilst charmed by 
his gentleness and old-world courtesy, those 
who conversed with him felt the tonic of 
his fine sincerity. No man hated polite 
evasions and word juggling more than he 
did, and when he felt deeply ona subject 
he would speak out his mind with that un- 
compromising directness which one associates 
with John Knox, 


Tue February Seed Sower contains a 
number of interesting articles on Dr. 
Martineau. The Rev. E. I. Fripp writes 
a sketch of his life and teaching, the Rev. 
L. P. Jacks describes his religious philo- 
sophy, the Rev. H. Gow writes ‘“ an 
appreciation,” and the Rey. F, K. Freeston 


> 


contributes “ Recollections and Impres- 
sions.” Mr. Freeston writes as Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s last senior student, and quotes the 
following sentence from a letter in reply 
to the students’ greetings to Dr. Martineau 
on his eightieth birthday :— 


Of all the greetings and good wishes - 
which I have received this day, none have 
more deeply touched me than yours ; and to 
you first must I render thanks for your 
generous and affectionate words. For more 
years than I need count, my relation to you 
and your predecessors has been unspeakably 
close to my conscience and my heart ; and 
to sustain it faithfully has been the chief 
desire and prayer of my life. . .. . 
ean honestly say that if I have loved my 
work much, I have loved my pupils more ; 
and in retiring from the field, not withouta 
touch of evening sadness, no such heartfelt 
consolation can be given me as the assur- 
ance that that love is reciprocated. I pray 
you to accept my affectionate thanks for 
giving me this consolation, and to believe 
me, to the last, your attached and faithful 
friend, JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Mr. Freeston’s article is illustrated by a 
reproduction of the well-known early 
portrait of Dr. Martineau, but it is 
wrongly dated. The portrait was painted 
in 1846, not 1837, and therefore represents 
the author of the second series of “ En- 
deavours” rather than the younger writer 
of the ‘Rationale.’ In Mr. Fripp’s 
article we also note one or two slips. It - 
was in 1822, not 18238, that the young 
engineer turned to the ministry. On p. 184 
the Monthly Repository becomes the 
“Depository.” And we have a strong im- 
pression that it was for Mr. Thom in 
Renshaw-street that Theodore Parker 
preached in 1844, and not for Mr. Mar- 
tineau in Paradise-street. 


Tue following resolution has been 
passed by the Committee of Hope-street 
Church, Liverpool :— 


That the Committee of Hope-street 
Church, on behalf of the congregation, 
desire to record their profound sense of the 
value of the life and labours of the Rev. 
James Martineau, D.D., &¢., and their deep 
sympathy with his relatives in their bereav- 
ment by his death. While the members of 
Hope-street Church share with all thought- 
ful and religious men their admiration for 
Dr. Martineau’s incomparable service to 
philosophy and religion, they claim the 
privilege of special association with those 
who grieve that they shall see his face no 
more. The elder among them remember 
in him a preacher and pastor who has left 
an indelible impression upon their minds 
and hearts, while the younger cherish the 
great tradition of his ministry and reflect 
with pride and gratitude that his name and 
fame are for ever entwined with the 
history of Hope-street Church; and they 
all unite in the prayer that his spirit may 
long dwell in their midst, an inspiring 
and hallowing influence on their worship 
and their life. 


Tur New Kingdom of this month con- 
tains an illustrated account of the old 
Knutsford Chapel by the Rev. G. A. 
Payne, and the first instalment of some 
“Reminiscences of China and_ the 
Chinese” by Mrs. Wilfred Harris. We 
are promised for next month a special 
Martineau number. 


Mav is glorious and happy not by what 
he has, but by what he is. He can receive 
nothing better or nobler than the un- 
folding of his own spiritual nature.— 
Channing. 
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ON A STUDY TABLE.* 


Tue Jowett Lectureship, founded by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s energy, in connec- 
tion with the Passmore Hdwards settle- 
ment, has enabled Professor R. H. Charles 
to expound the results of more than ten 
years of study of the Jewish eschatological 
literature ('). These results are now 
embodied in a substantial volume of 428 
pages. Oxford scholars certainly cannot 
be accused of idleness, if it is remembered 
that this book, the first volume of the 
“ Hneyclopedia Biblica,” and the highly 
suggestive treatise entitled ‘“ Exploratio 
Evangelica,” by Professor Percy Gardner, 
were all published in the same week. 

Dr. Charles has already made all Biblical 
scholars his debtors by his important series 
of translations from Apocalyptic texts. 
The central part of his treatise 1s, of course, 
built up on these materials. They belong, 
for the most part, to the interval between 
the literature of the two Testaments, and 
their treatment fills about a third of the 
book. The rest is distributed between the 
Old Testament and the New, the first 
getting rather the larger share. A very 
careful index of subjects is added: it is 
to be hoped that in another edition this 
may be supplemented by an index of pas- 
sages quoted, the entire series of prophe- 
cies concerning the ideal future coming 
successively under the author’s view. May 
it also be suggested that the paragraphs 
should be pruned of the repeated expres- 
sions ‘We shall now deal,” “We have 
now done,” “We have just seen,” &e. 
Such little bridges are useful to the hearer 
in oral delivery; but their frequency 
becomes irritating to the reader. The 
description of Hcclesiasticus as “ uncom- 
promisingly tory” (p. 162), or of the 
Sadducees as upholding “the orthodox 
and tory view” (p. 204), is matter of 
taste; but such a sentence as ‘“‘ How this 
misconception was removed later, in some 
degree through the revelation to Peter, 
but mainly through that to Paul, we have 
not here to deal” (p. 336), is positively 
bad grammar. 

So much for the critic’s fault-finding. 
The student will have nothing but grati- 
tude to Dr. Charles for the skill with 
which he arrays his evidence and mavr- 
shals his conclusions. He may not 
always share the confidence of the author’s 
judgment. For instance, in support of 
the thesis that the original beliefs about 
the dead in Israel were connected with 
ancestor-worship, Dr. Charles refers to 
the ceremony of enslavement prescribed 
in Exodus xxi. 2-6, according to which 
the person to be enslaved was to be 
brought to “the god,” the family-god or 
teraphim, interprets our author, who 
dwelt in the doorway. It may be “quite 
wrong to take this door to be that of the 
temple” (p. 22); but is that the only 
alternative? In the case of theft of 
property entrusted by A to B, when B is 


*(1) “A Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life in Israel, in Judaism, and in Christi- 
anity ; or Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian Eschat- 
ology, from Pre-prophetic Times till the close of the 
New Testament Canon.” By R. H. Charles, D.D. 
London: Adam and Charles Black. 1899. 15s. 

(2) “The Book of Proverbs,” By Professor C. 
H. Toy. International Critical Commentary. 
Messrs. T, and T. Clark. 12s, 

(3) “ Ecclesiastes.” By Thomas Tyler, M.A. 
New Edition. 1899. D, Nutt. 6s. net. 

_ (4) “Jacob at Bethel,” 
D.D, 1899, D, Nutt. 


2s, 6d, 


By A. Smythe Palmer, 


instructed to “come near unto the god,” 
Exod, xxii. 7, is that also the ancestral 
spirit who presided at the entrance of the 
house ? 

The reader, again, must be prepared for 

trenchant criticism. Professor Charles 
never lacks the courage of his convic- 
tions. We do not think that he does 
justice to Ezekiel when he says that in 
him “monotheism is but a barre and 
lifeless dogma” (p. 107). Surely the 
great preacher of the regeneration of 
Israel, forerunner of the Pauline concep- 
tion of the work of the Spirit in conver- 
sion, deserves a warmer word than this. 
From another point of view the following 
statement might be open to challenge :— 
“The doctrine of eternal damnation [in 
Christianity] is a Judaistic survival of a 
still more grossly immoral character” 
(p. 311). What of the doom upon the 
goats ? Professor Charles himself says 
that “in conformity with Jewish tradition 
the punishment is generally conceived as 
everlasting in the Gospels” (p. 343). Do 
the Gospels in this matter represent the 
teaching of Jesus? And if so, is that to 
be described as a Judaistic survival of a 
erossly immoral character? The fervour 
of Professor Charles’s language, the noble 
vehemence of his protest against the con- 
ception that this life ends the opportuni- 
ties for the grace of God to win back the 
sinful soul (cf. a fine passage on the 
Johannine principles, p. 373), apparently 
lead to some awkward consequences. It 
is quite true that he candidly warns us 
that New Testament eschatology may pre- 
sent inconsistencies like those of early 
prophetic or intervening eschatological 
literature, and his chapters on the New 
Testament doctrines supply a triumphant 
justification of his declaration that he will 
deal honestly by them. His clearness of 
insight and his frankness of speech are 
worthy of the highest honour compared 
with the deliberate refusal of orthodox 
apologetics to recognise the plaiuest facts. 
He does not attempt to minimise the 
significance of the language ascribed to 
Jesus about the second coming. On 
general grounds he rejects a considerabie 
portion of the discourse on the Mount of 
Olives, as given in Mark xiii. (as he also 
excises, with Wendt, John v. 28-29), but 
he says unhesitatingly “That Christ ex- 
pected to return during the existing genera- 
tion is proved beyond question by such 
statementsas Mark ix. 1 (= Matt. xvi. 28= 
Luke ix. 27)” ; and he adds, “ We must, 
accordingly, admit that this expectation 
of Christ was falsified’ (p. 330-1). With 
the Christological inferences which are to 
be drawn from this fact we have now no 
concern. But it is a great gain to the 
cause of historical science that a scholar 
and critic in the front rank of Anglican 
learning should thus fully recognise the 
meaning of Christ’s words. The contrast 
between the attitude of Dr. Charles and 
that of his predecessor in this field, Dr. 
Salmond, must strike every reader. 
* Many technical points offer themselves 
for discussion, but they are hardly suitable 
to the pages of this journal. The atten- 
tion of students should be directed to the 
valuable note ou the term “Son of Man” 
in Enoch, p. 214. It is an excellent 
instance of that thoroughness of work 
and exactness of method which have been 
obviously maintained without slackening 
through all the long and laborious studies 
which lie behind this book. 

The Wisdom-literature of Israel is now 


beginning to receive the attention which it 
deserves as an element in the national life, 
hitherto too little regarded. The volume 
on “ Proverbs” in the “International 
Critical Commentary,” (*) from the pen 
of Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard 
University, isa valuable contribution to this 
end. Professor Toy’s fine scholarship has 
ample room in the discussions concerning 
the text which are inevitable in a com- 
mentary on this book. But these are not 
thrust upon the English reader. By a 
judicious arrangement of types he is at 
once warned off technical detail which he 
does not need. He may, however, be 
interested in the evidence produced from 
the Alexandrian translation to show that 
there were many aphorisms in circulation 
which are not found in the Hebrew book, 
or he may quietly enjoy the curiosities of 
interpretation which are gathered from 
some of the other versions or the medieval 
commentators. All that the reader needs 
for the elucidation of the text is here. A 
fresh rendering of the couplets often 
brings out points that are obscured even 
in our Revised Version ; though sometimes 
the diction seems too colloquial, as in 
v.14“T had well-nigh come to complete 
enief.” The subjects are often described 
with great terseness—occasionally perhaps 
a little too smartly, as in ‘‘ God’s criticism 
of life,” xv.3. The rare touches of humour 
do not pass unnoticed. Correspondences 
in Keclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon (and even in the post-Christian 
Pirké Aboth) are diligently cited ; and our 
author has his eye on Ptah-hotep (ef. 
Renouf’s ‘“‘ Hibbert Lectures’”’), Plato, or 
Menander; while there are occasional 
references to Malan’s great collection of 
ancient oriental parallels. Some readers 
will wish that this part of the commentary 
could have been fuller, but the volume 
already exceeds 550 pages. In the large 
group of proverbs concerning ‘life ” and 
“death” we might have desired a little 
more elastic or imaginative recognition of 
the possibility that there might be another 
plane of thought beside that of prolonged 
felicity or disastrous overthrow on earth, 
and independent of future duration. The 
amalgamation of the collections consti- 
tuting our present book is set unhesi- 
tatingly in the Greek age, and this 
judgment is not likely, we think, to be 
reversed. But it does not seem probable 
that the kings of xvi. 10-15 were Macca- 
bean princes. There are plenty of 
similar reflexions in Ben Siva, who belongs 
by common consent to the age which pre- 
ceded the revival of the Jewish power. 
And the suggestions of allusion to Greek 
philosophical ideas or terms, e.g., in xv.3 
or xxiii. 8b, must be received with caution. 
They are, however, only offered as hints, 
and do not carry with them the full weight 
of Professor Toy’s positive judgments. 
Readers of his previous books will look 
for fine ethical appreciations, and will not 
be disappointed. 

Those who remember Mr. Thomas 
Tyler’s version of “ Ecclesiastes,” first pub- 
lished a quarter of a century ago, may like 
to renew their acquaintance with it ina new 
edition (*), and younger students ought 
to give this revised work a hearty welcome. 
The Introduction has been considerably ex- 
tended, and now occupies ninety-nine pages. 
Long ago Mr. Tyler convinced us of his 
main thesis—namely, that ‘“‘ Ecclesiastes ” 
showed traces of acquaintance with Greek 
culture. When once this thesis is ad- 
mitted, however, there is always a danger 
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of over-doing the evidence. _Thus the new 
section added to the Introduction in order 
to establish a connection between Hecles. 
ii. 3, and the doctrine of the supreme good 
for man in the Nicomachean Ethics i. 7, 
does not seem so conclusive to us as to 
Mr. Tyler. Much fresh illustration is 
also introduced in relation to Stoicism, and 
the reader receives the impression of a 
very careful and independent piece of 
work. Mr. Tyler still adheres to the view 
that Koheleth is older than Hcclesiasticus, 
and sees no reason to abandon his former 
date, about 200 B.c., in which two of the 
latest Continental critics, Siegfried and 
Wildeboer, agree with him. The com- 
mentary (apart from the excellent 
“exegetical analysis” pp. 100-132) is 
somewhat meagre, and seems to take too 
little account of textual difficulties (cf, how- 
ever §19 in the new Introduction, which 
repeats almost verbatim §15 in the old). 
Mr. Tyler commands our respect; he has 
great patience over riddles; but in the 
treatment of the text he is decidedly con- 
servative. . 

Dr. Smythe Palmer continues _ his 
“Studies on Biblical Subjects,” and in 
his second issue deals with Jacob at 
Bethel (*). The book is divided into three 
parts—the vision, the stone, and the 
anointing. An immense quantity of 
curious learning is brought together to 
illustrate the conceptions of the sanctuary, 
the mountain of the gods, &c., the worship 
of sacred stones, and the “evolution of 
unction.” The student will be grateful to 
Dr. Smythe tor his many valuable refer- 
ences, and the numerous glimpses which 
his pages afford into interesting byways of 
belief. The details are often full of 
suggestion, but the total impression is less 
satisfactory. Thus the use of the Penta- 
teuchal narratives is wholly uncritical. 
Gen. xxviii. is cited as if it were all of one 
piece, and the name El Shaddai in the 
opening verses is dragged in to the 
explanation of the vision (p. 27). The 
highly artificial names in the census-lists of 
Numbers belonging to the latest stages of 
the Priestly Code are adduced as “ evi- 
dence of the great antiquity of stone-cult ” 
(p. 180), and the same document is cited 
to support the statement that “at the 
foundation of the Mosaic system ”’ Moses 
was commanded to anoint the tabernacle 
and its furniture (p. 135). 

Similarly the language of accommoda- 
tion is stretched unduly when Old Testa- 
ment practices arg described as ‘“ God’s 
ritual ordinances” (p. 144). From 
another point of view Dr. Palmer’s treat- 
ment does not seem to justify itself. He 
contends that the “ladder” of the vision 
was in reality a Babylonian terraced 
temple, and this supplies the theme for 
the whole of the first essay. As the word 
does not occur again in the Old Testament, 
its meaning must be more or less con- 
jectural. But Dr. Palmer’s arguments 
are not conclusive. He asserts that Jacob 
could have known no other shape for a 
“house of God,” because no other then 
existed. What do we know of the little 
sanctuaries of Canaan? Further, he says 
that the visible presentment of a ladder 
is too incongruous a conception to be 
readily accepted. But it was certainly 
accepted elsewhere. Dr. Palmer himself 
quotes the pyramid texts of PepiTJ., in 
which the ladder by which the departed 
soul might climb to the sky is solemnly 
addressed. He says that the nature of it 
is unexplained (p. 36), But he does not 


mention that it was regarded as a real 
ladder, for down to the Greco-Roman 
times ladders were deposited in the tombs, 
and certain of the gods, Ra, Horus, &c., 
were supposed to hold out their hands 
from the sky to help the climbers. Dr. 
Palmer might further compare the legend 
of the three golden staircases by which 
Buddha, accompanied on either hand by 
the great Brahma and Indra, descended 
from preaching to the gods in the Tava- 
timsa heaven. When he reached the earth, 
says the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian, the 
three flights sank into the ground, all 
except seven steps, which remained visible. 
King Asoka (about 250 B.c.) tried to dig 
to the bottom of them, but his men could 
not reach it. So he built a monastery on 
the spot. and erected a stone pillar, which 
Fa Hian described; and this pillar was 
found in situ by General Cunningham in 
1862. Alas, the archeologists of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund have not been 
able to find Jacob’s Bethel! 


J. Estrin Carprnten. 
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“SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE 
QUAKER FAITH.’* 


Mr. Gruss has given us a fresh and 
vigorous utterance of the spirit of present- 
day Quakerism, but one need not be a 
Friend in order to read it with interest and 
sympathy as well as with profit. Indeed, 
with the exception of the first paper, 
“Christ’s Ideal of a Church,” which is a 
statement of the non-sacerdotal and non- 
sacramental position, the book appeals 
equally to readers of all denominations. It 
brings the “inner light” to the solution 
of outward problems; but the author 
knows well that that light is no substitute 
for knowledge of economic principle, and 
hence his discussions are well-reasoned and 
temperate, though suffused with deep 
moral feeling. He uses the language of 
persuasion understood of all men, and 
even the illustrations and allusions by 
which he reminds us of his denominational 
connection carry a universal lesson. Thus, 
chiding his own society, he says :— 

“ Even our yearly meeting epistles take 
far more pains to define the theological 
position of our body than to insist upon 
the need for practically loving our neigh- 
bour as ourselves” (p. 105). 

There is a good deal of plain speech of 
this sort, which may be taken home by 
others than Friends. Here is another 
extract, which shows how much, in Mr. 
Grubb’s opinion, it may mean to be a true 
friend, without spelling the word with a 
capital F’, 

“Tt is, in my experience, exceptional to 
find employers (and still more, may I 
venture to say, the wives of employers) 
who can easily and readily put themselves 
in the place of the workpeople. In nearly 
every case when I hear the common re- 
mark, ‘If you were in business you would 
see things differently,’ I feel inclined to 
answer, ‘ Yes, and if you habitually met 
your workpeople as a friend, you would 
speak very differently.’ Without ‘sym- 
pathy—that is, ability to see another 
point of view—without imagination, with- 
out ‘fraternity,’ we shall not see the 
truth” (p. 76). 

The book abounds in touches of this 
kind insisting on the moral elements 
which must go to the solution of the 


* By E. Grubb, M.A, (Headley Broz, 33, 6d.) 


difficulties of our industrial life. And it 
need not be supposed that strictly economic 
aspects receive less thorough treatment on 
that account—they are illuminated rather 
than obscured by ethical illustration. 

The least satisfactory essay in the book 
is the last, a critique of Mr. Kidd’s pre- 
tentious but stupendously fallacious 
“ Social Evolution.” There is a strange 
disproportion between Mr. Grubb’s ex- 
position and criticism of Mr. Kidd’s 
argument. The exposition is too long 
and too complimentary, in view of the 
objections which come after. The result 
may be indicated by the fact that a con- 
fessedly “fundamental criticism” is 
stated in a single page, and is ouly stated, 
not applied. Mr. Grubb says :— 

“ Thave aprofound distrust of arguments 
which virtually use reason to destroy 
reason, and I cannot think any good will 
come to either reason or religion of setting 
them up as hopelessly and finally irrecon- 
cilable the one with the other” (p. 248). 

Yes, indeed, Mr. Grubb is well justified 
in his distrust, and yet he makes no 
attempt to show its bearing upon his pre- 
vious exposition of Mr. Kidd’s argument, 
though the view so profoundly distrusted 
is of its essence. The flattering tone of 
the exposition suggests that the critic did 
not realise how deep his objection cuts. 
Mr. Grubb does not do himself justice in 
his tenth essay. His most characteristic 
thought and manner are displayed in 
Essays II. to IX. H. Rawuinas. 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Our chief interest this month centres 
in the Contemporary Review, which con- 
tains two articles of ‘‘ Recollections”? and 
“Personal Impressions” of Dr. Martineau, 
by Miss Frances Power Cobbe and the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed respectively. Miss 
Cobbe’s “ Recollections’ go back to about 
1844, when she first read the Rationale and 
the Hndeavours, and they include a num- 
ber of interesting stories and some very 
striking letters of Dr. Martineau’s, from 
the chief of which we have quoted in 
another column. When Miss Cobbe first 
took up her anti-vivisection work, Dr. 
Martineau gave his warm adhesion to 
the cause, and wrote in January, 1875, in 
reference to the Memorial to the 
RS_P.C.A., for which she was collecting 
signatures :— 

I should have been very sorry not to 
join in the protest against this hideous 
offence. The simultaneous loss from the 
morals of our advanced scientific men of 
all reverent sentiment towards beings 
above them as towards beings below, 
is a curious and instructive phenomenon 
highly significant of the proeess which 
their natures are undergoing at both ends. 

And at one of the annual meetings of 
the Victoria-street Society, held-at Lord 
Shaftesbury’s, Dr. Martineau spoke in 
support of Mr. Reid’s Bill for Total Prohi- 
bition. Miss Cobbe also tells how, when 
Dr. Martineau was obliged in 1872 to give 
up his pulpit, and she had expressed to 
him her grief that she should no longer 
listen to his preaching, “ his head drooped ; 
and he replied with infinite sadness in a 
low voice: It has been my life.” 

Mr. Wicksteed writes as an old student 
of Dr. Martineau’s and his successor at 
Little Portland-street, telling of his 
characteristics as a teacher and as a prac- 
tical school manager, and adding some 
extremely interesting notes on his manner 
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of writing. There is a delightful and 
unexpected story of his taking some 
children to the pantomime (his own first 
and last visit), and the article con- 
cludes :— 

Mr. Watts’s well-known portrait, while it 
nobly interprets the habitual seriousness 
of his temperament, does not do justice to 
his keen sense of enjoyment, which mani- 
fested itself in many ways, and not least in 
the gleeful laughter which none who knew 
him will forget. Mr. Emslie’s portrait, if 
in some respects less of an interpretation, 
is a far more complete, and therefore 
adequate, rendering of his features, with all 
their variety of moods and possibilities, and 
Mr. Hope Pinker’s statue is a majestie 
representation of him as he appeared in the 
last years of his life. 


The other article in this number to 
which we would call special attention is by 
the Hon. Auberon Herbert, on “The 
Tragedy of Errors,” telling dispassion- 
ately the story of the Transvaal negotia- 
tions with their miserable and disastrous 
misunderstandings and mistakes on both 
sides, bearing testimony to the admirable 
services rendered by Mr. Greene, and 
regretting that his salutary personal influ- 
ence was not allowed a larger scope. The 
character of the Boers and the Outlanders 
is vividly depicted, and what might have 
been contrasted with what is. Mr. Herbert 
calls for an armistice, and a return to the 
position of last August, with a confession 
of the mistakes that have been made. 


For the wise all things are possible. 
With generosity, with forgiveness on both 
sides, with good temper as befits those who 
have striven honourably with each other, 
with a real respect and esteem replacing the 
old contempt, and with a new and enlarged 
experience as regards the madness of such a 
war between kindred races as that to which 
we have both been most rashly committed, 
it is still possible for us to make a new 
future and to place our South African 
empire on the foundations of peace and 
friendship instead of undying hatred and 
enforced subjection. Let us show ourselves 
equal to the great occasion that now calls 
on us; let us both show that we have some- 
thing in us better than the nature of the 
wolf that dies biting and rending; let us 
leave the dead past to bury its dead, and 
prepare for a new and better future. So, 
and only so, will all the blood that has 
been shed not have flowed altogether in 
Valn. 

The Nineteenth Century opens with four 
military articles, and then comes the Rev. 
Father Clarke, S.J., who shows how a 
clever Jesuit can deal with Dr. Mivart, 
who is declared never to have been a real 
Catholic at all. 

In the Fortnightly, Mr. W. H. Mallock 
writeson “The Logic of Undenominational 
Christianity,” which refers to Professor 
Sabatier’s recent article on Dogma, and 
twice speaks of him as ‘“ Adolphe 
Sabbatier,” but is occupied chiefly with 
an examination of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
statement of liberal Christian faith. Only 
Catholicism, Mr. Mallock argues, can 
logically survive the destructive work of 
modern criticism on the Bible, because 
the Church vouches for the Bible. But 
he does not explain what vouches for the 
Church. Undogmatic Christianity is 
declared not to be Christianity at all. 
The value of Mr. Mallock’s criticism may 
be measured by his assertion that it is 
inconsistent for one who denies the doc- 
trine of Three Persons in the Trinity to 
affirm thai there is a constant spiritual 
presence in our life, as an inward 
enlightener and the source of a growing 


religious life. Non-miraculous Christi- 
anity, he says, can have no objective 
and universal authority, because one who 
asserts its claim to our allegiance is left 
to his own feelings alone. So our critic 
denies implicitly that God is present in 
our inward life, aud that the judgments 
of reason and conscience have any divine 
significance. 


THE REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS 
IN EAST BENGAL. 


Unity and the Minister, of Calcutta, of 
Dec. 24, reports as follows :— ‘The Rev. 
S. Fletcher Williams, the representative 
in India of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, has completed a month’s 
tour in East Bengal, and has proceeded 
to Madras to fulfil engagements there 
and in other towns in the Southern Presi- 
dency. Arriving at Barisal on Nov. 15, 
he remained there a week. There were 
four lectures, theological and literary, 
one Sunday evening discourse and one 
conversational mecting on theological 
topics, all held in the Brahmo Samaj Hall, 
which was full on each occasion, and some 
of the meetings were crowded.. The 
audiences were composed of the principal 
inhabitants of the town—members of the 
local bar, acting and retired Magistrates, 


Munsifs, &c., with students. At the 
lecture on ‘Hmerson’ Mr. Petrie, the 
District Judge, presided. Every day 


during his stay Mr. Williams had the 
pleasure of meeting numbers of Barisal 
people who came to the Dak Bungalow 
for conversation on religious questions 
and literary topics—Brahmos, orthodox 
Hindus, and Mahommedans, including a 
great number of students. 

“Dacca was reached on Noy. 23. A 
fortnight was spent here. During that 
time there were six lectures, two Sunday 
evening discourses, a conversation meet- 
ing, and a week-evening service and 
sermon in the New  Dispensation 
Church. The lecture on ‘Tennyson’ 
was given in Jiban Babu’s Mandap, Dal 
Bazar, Babu Sasibhusan Datta, M.A., 
Professor in Dacca College, in the chair ; 
the lecture on ‘Carlyle’ in the North- 
brook Hall, Mr. Douglas, District Judge, 
presiding, when there was an attendance 
estimated at not less than 500, which in- 
cluded the élite of the town. At all the 
meetings the audiences were large, and 
representative of the cultivated classes. 
Mr. Williams visited the Dacca Rescue 
Home, the Government College, the 
Government High School, the Eden 
School for Girls. The Dacca Rescue 
Home is doing a noble work, both pre- 
ventive and reformatory, and doing it ina 
quiet, unostentatious way. As at Barisal, 
great numbers of friends of all religious 
views had daily conversations on religious 
subjects and on Western literature, 
especially students, a class of which there 
are about six thousand in Dacca. 

“From Dee. 8 to 15 Mr. Williams was 
at Mymensingh. There were meetings 
here every evening—four lectures in the 
Town Hall, one Sunday evening service 
in the Brahmo Samaj Hall, one week- 
evening service and sermon in the New 
Dispensation Church, and two conversa- 
tional meetings at the residence of the 
District Judge, Mr. A. C. Sen, at which 
Sadharan and New Dispensation Brahmos 
were present. One afternoon a visit was 
paid to the branch school of the Calcutta 


City Collegiate School, and an address 
was given, the students, to the number of 
480, being assembled in the large hall. 
The congregation at the Sunday evening 
service filled the Brahmo Samaj Hall, and 
included a good number of the educated 
classes of all types of religion. The 
lectures at the Town Hal! attracted satis- 
factory though not crowded audiences.” 

Our Calcutta contemporary concludes 
its report as follows :—‘It is gratifying 
to us to know that this tour has been so 
successful, and that Mr. S. Fletcher 
Williams’ lectures and sermons have been 
highly appreciated by the cultured com- 
munity in Barisal, Dacca, and Mymen- 
singh.” 

Referrmg to this tour and to Mr. 
Williams’ work in Calcutta, the Bengal 
correspondent of the Madras Hindu 
writes in the issue of that paper for 
Dec. 28 :— 

“Mr. Williams is a Unitarian Christian, 
but his numerous lectures both in and 
about the Metropolis and in the Mofussil 
towns are largely attended by educated 
Indians, and they have hitherto elicited 
nothing but appreciation and praise. 
Unitarian Christianity such as is upheld 
by Mr. Williams is to all intents and pur- 
poses Universal Theism, or the Indian 
form of it which passes under the name 
of Brahmoism. But Mr. Williams’ 
audiences do not consist of only Brahmos, 
but educated Hindus, and even the latter, 
not to say of the former, think themselves 
profited by his religious, ethical or theo- 
logical discourses. The secret of it all 
seems to be the absence of dogmatism inthe 
reverend gentleman’s utterances. In short, 
Mr. Williams has been eloquently preach- 
ing Essential Religion and Essential 
Ethics, which the follower of every 
religion and creed will find little to take 
exception to. Taus Mr. Williams, though 
a Christian preacher, has been doing a 
good deal to advance the religious thought 
and raise the moral life of Hindus and 
Brahmos. It is altogether a phenomenon 
which is full of lessons to the ordinary 
Trinitarian Christian Missionary in India, 
who is proverbially full of dogma and 
denunciation, of bigotry and vituperation. 
The Rev. Mr. Williams has now been 
more thau a year in India, and all those 
liberal-minded men who delight in the 
preaching of the spiritual life and moral 
culture, devoid of sectarianism, will admit 
that his mission has been a singular 
success.” 


Go on with your daily tasks, doing the 
best you can in your circumstances, and 
wait for God’s time. It takes months for 
the apple to grow mellow and sweet on 
the tree. You will not always be struggling 
with faults, fainting under infirmities, 
bowing beneath burdens, striving in vain 
against difficulties. It doth not yet 
appear what you will be, but there is 
glory in reserve for you if you are only 
faithful.—J. R. Miller. 
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“BACK TO JESUS.” 


Srr,—I have no wish to add to the 
general discussion on this topic, but 
simply to thank Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Drummond for their able contributions, 
and to express my opinion that the fire of 
their opponents has been too scattered and 
ineffectual to disturb their positions. 

But I cannot refrain, in the absence of 
an abler pen, from demurring to Mr. Har- 
grove’s contention that there can be 
nothing new in religion, and that the most 
enlightened Christian can get no nearer to 
God than did the Israelite who wrote, 
«« As the hart pants after the water brooks, 
so pants my soul for Thee.” 

Then, if [ understand Mr. Hargrove 
aright there can be no fresh revelation, no 
new birth. True, as he says, “ Religion, the 
relation of the human soul to God, is an 
abiding fact ”—but, he adds, “it does not 
admit of the new.” Yet I venture to say our 
knowledge of that relation, if it grows— 
and there is no life without growth—must 
bring us to positions where all things be- 
come new to us. I should have thought 
that had been Mr. Hargrove’s experience 
when he turned from Roman Catholicism 
to Unitarianism, as it was mine when I, 
about the same time, forsook Calvinism. 
To suggest, as it seems to me he does, 
that the advent of Christianity did not add 
anything new to the contents of religion, 
is, I think, an untenable position to take 


Chad this leads me to his opinion that 
the expression of the Psalmist represents 
the high-water mark of human religious 
experience. Surely the voice of aspiration 
is not on the same level as the witness of 
realisation. Whatever may be the his- 
torical value of the Fourth Gospel, it is, at 
any rate, a part of the spiritual heritage 
of mankind. It embodies the religious 
experiences of one who has become the 
Christ of humanity. And he who said, 
“JT and my Father are one;” “ Father, I 
thank Thee that Thou hearest me, and I 
know that Thou always hearest me ;” “ Ye 
believe in God ; believe also in me. In my 
Father’s house are many mansions. If it 
were not so, I would have told you,” had 
attained a height of spiritual knowledge 
that the Psalmist cannot touch 

The Christian revelation constitutes a 
new starting-point for the race; it will be 
interpreted by every age according to the 
needs of the time, but it will answer to all. 
“God and the soul” seems to be the 
standpoint of Unitarianism. God and 
humanity is the Christian ideal as inter- 
preted by the age; God realising him- 
selfin and through humanity, they all 
becoming one in Him that His kingdom 
may come on earth. 

Like armies converging on one point, so 
the popular Churches, led by their best 
men, are becoming inspired with this 
thought. 

If the Unitarian Churches are to become 
living institutions in the coming cen- 
tury, they, too, must, share the ideal, or be 
cast like drift-wood useless on the melan- 
choly shore, while the full stream of human 


endeavour rushes on to the realisation of 
its new-born hopes. E, Capieton. 

Jan. 21. 

-_——_oo——— 

Srr,—I have read with the greatest 
interest the important discussion which 
has been carried on of late under the 
above titlein the columns of Tur Inquirer. 
Such discussions are very suggestive and 
helpful. In order that the present one 
may become still more so, might I ask 
the Rev. Ambrose Bennett if he would not 
kindly throw a little more light on the 
following points connected with the central 
tenet of his religious system—God’s for- 
giveness of sins :— 

1. How can the prime fact of religion 
concerning man be the fact of sin which 
is a disorder, and not purity, righteous- 
ness, love, which are moral order ? 

2. How can Mr. Bennett consider it 
impossible for the All-Holy to forgive 
his sin, and yet have the assurance that it 
is forgiven 

3. What does Mr. Bennett understand 
by the forgiveness of sins? If it be the 
removal of the guilt of sin, how can such 
a removal be affected by an act of God ? 

4. In what way is the assurance that 
sin is forgiven by God communicated to 
man ? James Hocart. 


Brussels. 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 


Srr,—Thinking that your readers might 
possibly like to see the accompanying 
addition to your “Memorabilia” of a 
great and good man, a judicious friend 
advises me to send you the following :— 
When the Rev. F. D. Maurice had estab- 
lished his Working Men’s College, I heard 
that Mr. Ruskin had generously under- 
taken to teach a drawing-class thereat, 
and I went one Saturday evening to hear 
his closing address to the students. 

Of course it contained many striking 
remarks, and among others this: “ Now, 
remember, gentlemen, that I have not 
been trying to teach you to draw, only to 
see. ‘T'wo men are walking through Clare 
Market, one of them comes out at the 
other end not a bit wiser than when he 
went in, the other notices a bit of parsley 
hanging over the edge of a_butter- 
woman’s basket and carries away with him 
images of beauty which in the course of 
his daily work he incorporates with it for 
many a day. I want you to see things 
like these.” 

At the close of the address a gentleman 
sitting next me went up with me to the 
platform to thank Mr. Ruskin not merely 
for that address but for the remarkable 
good he had been conferring year after 
year on the English-speaking race, and 
indeed on the whole world by the stimulus 
he had given to the true influence of 
Beauty, and the uplifting power of Art. 
I shall never forget the sad and wistful 
smile that came over his face as he turned 
a little away saying, “‘Oh, do you think 
so! it seems to me as if I looked back 
only on a misspent life and wasted oppor- 
tunities.” This is not the time and place 
perhaps to record the generous and un- 
stinted support which he gave me some 
years later in my endeavours to establish 
a ‘Society for the Prevention of Pauper- 
ism and Crime,” but Ican never forget it. 

Henry Souty. 

Sydenham Farm, near Wallingford, 
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THE POSTAL MISSION. 


Srr,—Will you allow me a little space 
in Tue Inqurrer to remind the friends 
and supporters of the Central Postal 
Mission that subscriptions are due in 
January, and should be sent direct to the 
hon. treas., Miss Ellen M. Lawrence, 26, 
Kensington Palace-gardens, W. May I 
also say that we are urgently needing new 
and increased subscriptions to carry on 
efficiently and to develope the Suffolk 
Village Mission which is prospering well. 
It is quite essential to get more help about 
the Sunday services to prevent our excel- 
lent minister, Mr. Amey, getting quite 
worn out. The two chapels of Bedfield 
and Framlingham are five miles apart, 
which makes the Sunday work all the 
more arduous. If liberal donations, or 
better still subscriptions, could be put 
into our treasurer’s hands early in the 
year, it would enable our Committee to 
arrange the work so that Mr. Amey 
should have a good holiday which he much 
needs, and later on enable him to break 
fresh ground by holding week-evening 
services and carrying on missionary work 
in Bedfield and the neighbouring villages, 
which he has set his heart on doing. 

An additional sum of £50 is needed. 

FLorenceE Huu, hon. sec. 

Central Postal Misssion and Unitarian 

Workers’ Union. 


“ A Day of Humiliation. Will it help 
us to Victory?” is the question which 
the Rey. Charles Hargrove asks and 
answers in his sermon in this month’s 
Mill Hill Pulpit. In what light he re- 
gards the call to special intercession in 
the hour of defeat will be seen from the 
following passage :— 


“To ask of God to make our generals 

cleverer than the Boer generals, to pre- 
vent their riflemen hitting the human 
mark, and to help ours to do it more 
effectually, to reveal to us the enemy’s 
tactics and give us skill to outwit them— 
all this seems to me the very desecration 
of prayer, and almost like a return to 
heathen superstition. When I read in 
the letter of a Wesleyan chaplain the re- 
monstrance against a cannonade on Sun- 
day afternoon ‘that this is surely not the 
way to propitiate the God of Battles ’"— 
or when, in another letter, deemed worthy 
of insertion in the best of religious papers, 
The Guardian, I find it suggested that a 
remedy for our present troubles will be 
found if we:—‘ Make the reading of the 
Bible (with explanation) compulsory in all 
State-aided schools; and at the next 
census make an acknowledgment to God 
by means of a capitation grant of one 
shilling for State almshouses ’—and that 
then ‘the affairs of the Empire will be in 
a better way to prosper’—I ask myself 
what manner of God is this who is sup- 
posed to interfere in favour of one side 
or other according as they propitiate Him 
with certain religious nghts and offer- 
ings?” 
The confession of our sins, and the re- 
newed cousecration of our lives to the 
service of God’s Kingdom, must be 
effected in a very different spirit from 
this. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same wéek, news 
must reach the Office by-the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 
From “ Fénelon’s Letters to Men.” 


You ask to be taught how to pray, and 
how to seek union with God, so as to be 
sustained against hfe’s temptations, and I 
am sure you greatly desire to find the help 
you need in this holy practice. I think 
you cannot treat God with too much con- 
fidence. Tell Him all that is in your 
heart, as one unloads one’s heart to a 
dear friend of all that gives it pain or 
pleasure. Tell Him your troubles, that 
He may comfort you; tell Him your joys, 
that He may sober them; tell Him your 
longings, that He may purify them; tell 
Him your mislikings, that He may help 
you to conquer them ; talk to Him of your 
temptations, that He may shield you from 
them ; show Him all the wounds of your 
heart, that He may heal them. Lay bare 
to Him your indifference to good, your 
depraved taste for evil, your dissipation, 
your instability, your leanings to a corrupt 
world. Tell Him how self-love disposes 
you to be unjust to your neighbours, how 
vanity tempts you to be insincere, and to 
dazzle those with whom you areconcerned; 
how your pride disguises you to yourself 
as well as to others. If you thus pour out 
to Him all your weakness, needs, and 
troubles, there will be no lack of what to 
say; you will never exhaust this subject, 
it is continually being renewed. 

People who have no secrets from each 
other never want subjects of conversation ; 
they do not premeditate or weigh their 
words, because there is nothing to be kept 
back. Neither do they seek for some- 
thing to say; they talk together out of 
the abundance of their heart—without 
consideration, just what they think. The 
heart of each speaks to the other; they 
pour out, so to say, one into another. 
Blessed are they who attain to such 
familiar, unreserved intercourse with 
God! 

In proportion as you talk to Him He 
will talk to you; and often you should be 
silent and let Him speak, so that you may 
listen in the stillness of your heart. Say, 
“ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth ” ; 
and “I will hearken what the Lord will 
say concerning me.” Add with a loving, 
dutiful mind, “Lord, think no scorn of 
me.” The Spirit of Truth will teach you 
inwardly all that Jesus Christ teaches you 
outwardly in the Gospel. This is no extra- 
ordinary inspiration in which you need 
fear delusion; it will only inspire you 
with the virtues suited to your condition 
and the ways of dying to yourself that 
you may live to God. It is an inward 
voice, which teaches us we have need from 
time to time. 

God is the True Friend who always 
gives us the counsel and comfort we need. 
Our danger lies in resisting Him; so it is 
essential that we get a habit of hearkening 
to His voice, of keeping silence within, 
and listening so as to lose nothing of what 
He says tous. We know well enough how 
to keep outward silence, and to hush our 
spoken words; but we know little of 
interior silence. It lies in hushing our 
idle, restless, wandering imagination, in 
quieting the promptings of our worldly 
minds, and in suppressing the crowd of 
unprofitable thoughts which excite and 
disturb the soul. 

In prayer we should confine ourselves to 
simple affections and few points, on which 
it is better to dwell rather with love than 
argumentatively. Head-work tires, dis- 


gusts, exhausts us; but acquiescence of 
mind and union of the heart donot weary 
us in the same way. The spirit of faith 
and love never stanches so long as we do 
not forsake the Source. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—~4—— 
Thy Will be Done.—TII. 


“ Sometimss,” I said last week, “ this 
prayer has to be prayed with the trust- 
ful bearing of very sorrowful and dread- 
ful things.” Sometimes there is the 
eager pressing forward to do our part in 
what is right and good, the brave and 
patient holding to truth and honour at all 
costs, the steadfast effort to be faithful in 
our daily lives, all of which we know to be 
our Father’s will; but there is also the 
bearing of things we cannot help, pain 
and sorrow and loss, the having to give up 
or do without things we long for very 
much, and through it all to be still 
patient and faithful, as those who know 
that they are children of the Father in 
heaven. We all of us have to learn to 
pray the prayer in that other way. 

Jesus has not only given us the words 
of this prayer ; his whole life tells us about 
it and makes its wonderful meaning more 
clear, both in the faithful doing and 
bearing of the Father’s will. As a boy he had 
grown up obedient and helpfulin his home 
at Nazareth, and learnt to understand 
more and more perfectly the goodness 
and the love of God, the heavenly Father. 
Then, when he became a teacher, he made 
men feel how beautiful it was to trust in 
that love, and how it was by the way of 
duty, holding to righteousness before all, 
that they could be worthy of it, and be in- 
deed children of God. “ Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the Kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father, who is in heaven.” 
His message of the Father’s love was full 
of gladness, but he had also a great 
tenderness for suffering and sorrow, and he 
himself was not without grievous trials. 
He was often lonely, and misunderstood, 
and though “the common people heard 
him gladly,” he had enemies as well, and 
they at last found a way to have him put 
to death. But even when he saw what 
must come of it Jesus would not be turned 
aside from his fearless teaching of righte- 
ousness and the love of God. So he 
prayed with his whole heart, “ Father, 
not my will, but thine, be done,” and when 
we think of how he bore his cruel death 
on the cross, we feel that he had not 
prayed in vain, and there is in our hearts 
a great thankfulness to God, because 
stronger than all the agony and darkness 
of that hour is the great conviction that 
the faithful sufferer, faithful unto death, 
passes out of the shadows into the light 
and peace of heaven, and the love of God 
is yet over all. 

So the Cross of Jesus is the great 
ensign of self-sacrifice, and it is a con- 
stant reminder to us all of the divine 
secret of unselfishness; for with Jesus 
the faithful death was simply the crown of 
faithful life, and as we glory in the death 
of noble martyrs we know that the same 
spirit ought to be in our daily lives. 

Which do you think would be the 
hardest, in a time of glorious enthusiasm, 
to speak your word of truth, and to hold 
fast to what you know is just and right, in 
the face of an angry mob, to be stoned to 


death as Stephen was, or burnt alive, or 
torn to pieces by savage beasts, like many 
of the old martyrs, or through long years 
to bear the burden and the frequent weary 
pain of a crippled back, and to be patient 
and cheerful, to keep from growing selfish 
and bitter, so that people would love and 
honour you for your brave and noble 
spirit? Perhaps we cannot say which 
would be hardest, and we have not to 
choose for ourselves; but we know that 
in many humble ways people have to learn 
to bear hard things, and through that 
patient and cheerful bearing to be helpers 
and not hinderers in the world, and so 
learn truly to pray, “Thy will be done.” 

Do you remember how in Mrs. Ewing’s 
“Story of a Short Life,” Leonard learnt 
to be ‘a brave poor thing,” and to be 
happy in his hard lot? Often the most un- 
selfish people, of the sweetest disposition, 
are those who have some great privation to 
bear, whether from a crippled limb or some 
other cause, and have learnt to do with- 
out things that others enjoy so wuch, and 
bravely to bear a great deal of pain. They 
make us ashamed of our impatience and 
selfishness, and teach us the great lesson 
of our hfe. 

If you are not so quick as some of your 
friends, and do not get on so well with 
lessons or in games, aud do not get so 
much praise, that is no reason for being 
envious and disagreeable tothem. Be un- 
selfishly glad for them, and just do the best 
you can with your own gifts and powers, 
being patient and good tempered over 
your defects, and you will know that is the 
right way. And so it is when others have 
more beautiful homes and are richer in 
many ways. Envy is one of the ugliest 
things in the world and most contrary to 
our Father’s will. We have to be rich in 
love, in good humour and cheerfulness 
and helpfulness, and always in truth and 
honour, which even the poorest can have; 
and the world will be as beautiful and full 
of joy to us as to anyone, because our 
Father’s will is done. 

One other thing I must say to you ahous 
this prayer. Some of you know what it 
is, when those who are very dear are 
taken away by death. Then indeed we 
must pray, “Thy willbe done.” For that 
teaches us that they are with our Father 
still, and His tender love and care are 
watching over them as over vs. And we 
love them more than ever. We must try 
to live so as to be worthy of their love 
and it draws us always nearer to them, 


and nearer to our Father in heaven. So 
His will is done. 
Witn reference to a note which 


recently appeared in these columns, in 
which a country minister asked whether 
any provision of hospitality was likely to 
be made for the wives of ministers invited 
to the National Conference at Leicester, 
it must be remembered that the necessary 
provision of hospitality at the Conference 
goes far beyond what can be met by 
ordinary private resources ; but we know 
that our friends at Leicester are making 
their preparations with the most generous 
good-will, and that they will do all that 
les in their power to meet the demands 
of the occasion. 


Tue world manages to get on with a 
very few great men, but it could not get 
along at all without a great many good 
men,—Samuel M. Crothers. 
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SEER AND CONSOLER. 


Ir has been of the deepest interest to 
us during the past month to gather up 
the many worthy tributes to Dr. Mar- 
TINEAU Which have appeared from re- 
presentatives of the most various 
Christian communions, and to repro- 
duce some of the most striking pas- 
sages of these in our columns. We 
have been thankful to read many noble 
words of appreciation, reverence, and 
gratitude, honourable to the writers as 
they were significant of the transcen- 
dent influence of him to whom they 
referred. The measure of insight 
shown in such tributes has been 
naturally very various. The Weekly 
Register (a Catholic Review), for in- 
stance, in a generous and interesting 
notice, shows, perhaps, inevitable limi- 
tations of sympathy in the following as 
in other passages :— 


To maintain the existence of God, the 
reality of a future life, and the supremacy 
of conscience, are in these days no small 
titles to respect. But when one has attri- 
buted this much to Dr. Martineau, it 
must be confessed one has done all. 


The Church Times, on the other 
hand, wrote :—‘‘By many a devout 
thinker in the Church of England some 
burning words of Dr. Marrinzav are 
recollected as an incentive to deeper 
thought and more intense spirituality.” 
The Spectator said of his sermons :— 
‘‘ Spirit speaks to spirit in these pages, 
which are worthy of the finest mysti- 
cism of the Catholic Church at her 
best, while at the same time manly, 
healthy, in harmony with human 
reason.” A writer in the February 
Bookman says:—‘ A mystic—in the 
best sense of the word—with — the 
spiritual fervour of a TavteR and the 


poetic sensibility of a CoLuripGs, it was 
the inner life, the life of devotion to a 
Curist-ideal, which consecrated his 
entire being.’’ The Rev. Painie Wicx- 
STEED, in an article in the current 
number of the Contemporary Review, 
says:—‘‘ At the sound of his voice 
slumbering souls were wakened. In 
contact with his thought spiritual and 
mental energies were roused ; and this 
in a measure which places him in the 
front rank of the living and life-giving 
influences of our time.” 

Such words as these point, as it 
appears to us, to the supreme gift of 
our great teacher, which made him a 
Seer of the things of Gop; and it is 
not only in his sermons, but in many 
passages of his essays and his greater 
philosophical works that this direct 
spiritual insight is manifested, and this 
power of wakening the deeper life in 
others. And then we remember with a 
profound and expectant thankfulness, 
even as we look upon the wealth of his 
published works, that this is not yet all 
that we may hope to possess of his 
completed life. For, as it has been 
truly said, the Teacher was greater 
than his works, and as friend and 
pastor he gave himself, with unstinted 
sympathy, and in the most intimate 
converse, to those who needed his help. 

In our memorial number one of his 
old students wrote of Dr. Marrinzav :— 


He once, indeed, said that he had been 
beset all his life by an almost unconquer- 
able shyness. This might seem amazing, 
yet it did sometimes set a seal upon his 
lips; in presence of a great sorrow, speech 
seemed like desecration. But in his letters 
this reserve was abandoned, and the rich- 
ness of his sympathies bad full play. 


So we cherish the hope that we shall 
yet be brought closer to that great 
heart, and through the Life that must 
be written, with the help of the abund- 
ance of his intimate letters, enjoy the 
quickening and uplifting companion- 
ship of his noble and inspiring presence. 

In this month’s Contemporary we 
have already an earnest of what may 
yet be given us; for, in addition to 
Mr. WicxkstrEp’s article, to which we 
have already referred, there is another 
by Miss Frances Power Cosss, rich in 
personal recollections, and yet more 
deeply interesting for the letters in- 
cluded in it. 

One letter in particular— almost,” 
as Miss Conse says, ‘‘ too sacred for 
publication ’’—we are yet very thankful 
to have, and from this we shall here 
reproduce some of the most helpful 
passages. It was written in 1868, to 
one who for years had been a prisoner 
through painful and disabling illness, 
one of whom Dr. Marringavu wrote after 
her death to one of her daughters :— 
** Your dear mother has for many years 
been one of the sanctities of life and 
thought to me. Whilst her outward 
lot half-tempted one to look on this 
scene of things as simply cruel, her 
inward spirit so transfigured -it as to 
demonstrate it divine.” 

It is from the mutual conference of 


those who are withdrawn to suffer, and 
those who are left out to act, that the pure 
wisdom and complete interpretation of life 
must come. Even then, when you to whom 
the anguish falls, and we on whom it is 
reflected, have told and compared our best 
thoughts, it all resolves itselfi—does it not ? 
—into simple trust and love : “Though He 
slay me, yet I will trust in Him.” At 
least, when I ask myself, ‘ Why this 
crushing inroad upon the sweetest, purest, 
most satisfying form of human lifer” I 
am. lost in the darkness, and dare not 
pretend to see my way. But the less I 
can reach the Divine point of view, the 
more quietly do I subside upon the 
human, and in spite of appearances or 
in impenetrable gloom, give my hand, 
like a child in the night, to be led by the 
All-seeing Father hither or thither as He 
will. This is not the blindness of mere 
unthinking faith; rather is it the large 
willingness to sink the personal point of 
vision—even at its fiercest intensity—in 
judging of the Infinite within whose 
compass I lie, and of whose goodness, 
not my privation, but the plenitude of 
the whole, is the true measure. 


Alas! dear friend, that the lot of 
sacrifice should have fallen to you! But 
what should we be without the biographies 
of noble suffering ? Is there anything so 
purifying in its search of us—that sinks 
the self so low and lifts the soul so high— 
as the sight of pain and grief divinely 
borne? I declare to you the instances I 
have seen or known of such lives, includ- 
ing yours, haunt me as a perpetual pre- 
sence, and mingle tender and sacred under- 
tones with the superficial voices of daily 
duty and of natural joy. That the chords 
which give forth such music for humanity 
should thrill with anguish in the striking 
is indeed a pathetic necessity; but the 
very pity of it, burning down into the 
heart of us, comes in contact with all the 
love and reverence we have, and kindles 
them into an enveloping passion. 


Seven years, dear friend, if I mistake 
not, you have been laid low ; and passing 
through what none can tell. Even to our 
outside reckoning it is a large segment 
from our little round of time; and from 
the interior, the hours of suffering seem 
endless, a weary and waste eternity. 
Well, the more they use up of this life, 
the more do they bespeak another, and by 
breaking off our purpose so near its be- 
ginning, reserve the more for its heavenly 
end. You know how little you have ex- 
hausted the capacities of your nature ; at 
what a stage of growing thirst, in thought, 
affection, aspiration, you have been 
brought to pause; and how time alone 
and scope, perhaps denied you here, are 
needed to fulness of spiritual power and 
to the attainment of those supreme ends 
which would never be ideally given us 
except as incitements to their realisation. 
Rightly to appreciate the measure of our 
spintual nature is to discern at once the 
prospective attitude of life, and see in it 
but the first act of a larger drama. What 
its ulterior scenes may have in store for 
us, it were presumptuous to surmise, be- 
yond simply this: that the broken thread 
of our personal existence will be taken up, 
and the continuity of faculty and dis- 
cipline resumed. Here we have been 
called, by secret insight and irrepressible 
aspiration, to resist external tyrannies, to 
work out our best thought, to make, in ~ 
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our small measure, a divine poem of our 
life. But ere we have gone far, with only 
a few stanzas which we meant to revise 
and sweeten, the moulding hand is struck 
down, and the fragment stops in the 
middle of a line. When we wake to it 
again with brighter thought, it must 
surely be to weave it on whence it was 
left off; to carry out its pervading idea 
with the same intellectua! materials, and 
the same lights and shadows of love; and 
to give it movement amid the same per- 
sonal relations which supply its action 
and make music of its rhythm here. In 
short, a soul that is the same must have a 
life that is the same, and over no thought 
that is true, no affection that is pure, no 
piety that is trustful, can Death have any 
power. Though we know no more, here let 
us rest, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
PERSONALITY. 


THERE is one statement in Mr. Arm- 
strong’s interesting Essay ‘“ Back to 
Jesus,” which, though more than touched 
upon in the original review and in the 
subsequent correspondence, needs, I think, 
more adequate notice than it has yet 
received in your columns; and as the dis- 
cussion seems at last to be veering round 
to this point, I ask your permission to 
single it out for special comment. The 
passage will be found in pp. 97-8 :— 

Let me then say that, for my own part, I 
yield to none in love and reverence for that 
gracious Master, whose words touch me as 
no other words have ever touched me, and 
whose person seems to me the most lovable 
and reverend, the purest, the most beautiful, 
the holiest that has ever worn human flesh. 

But there is a point where sentiment dips 
into sentimentality. That point seems to 
me to be reached by those who say, as J 
have heard it said, ‘‘ It is not the teaching, 
but the person of Jesus which is primary to 
us.’? Toapproach one who threw the whole 
passion of his soul into the word he taught, 
who was so swayed by the desire to quicken 
in the souls of men a faith of incomparable 
loveliness and grandeur that he gave al] his 
days, his-life, himself, for that transcendant 
mission, and to say to him, ‘‘ Lord, what 
thou sayest and wouldest teach is doubtless 
true and good ; but it is not this truth with 
which thou art aflame, but thine own person 
that we would chiefly honour,’’ would seem 
to me the very mockery of homage. How 
can any do honour to Jesus save by taking 
to heart the things he said, the supreme and 
all-glorious truths which he gave himself to 
establish in the world ? 

Mr. Armstrong has put the case with 
unnecessary rigour, and even with an 
innuendo that those who make the Person 
primary are likely to neglect or disparage 
his teaching. This, I hope and believe, 
was not intended as a deliberate insinua- 
tion, but rather as a signal-post of danger. 
As the concluding words of the passage 
would seem to suggest, the more power 
the Personality has over our hearts 
and minds, the greater heed we are likely 
as a general rule to give to the accredited 
teaching. 

There are ample reasons why we should 
object to the sharp cleavage which the 
essayist makes between Person and teach- 
ing, but I waive the objection and take 
up the defence on his own terms. In 
doing so, however, I would guard myself 
against misunderstanding, and state at 
the outset that, like Mr. Gow, I, too, 
was inexpressibly shocked at the attack 
upon mysticism in Hermann’s “Com- 
munion with God”; but that there is 


‘left us, 


some slight justification for this hostile 
attitude no one has shown more clearly 
and cogently than Mr. Armstrong himself 
in his lucid little book, ‘God and the 
Soul.” I would recognise with him a 
true and false mysticism; but apart 
from the _ religious consciousness of 
humanity in the past and in the present, 
I know no touchstone of sanity whereby 
TI can distinguish the true from the false, 
the inspirations of genius from the 
fanaticisms of madness. So far, however, 
from believing that the Eternal Reality of 
religion depends upon Jesus or upon any 
written roll of a book, I am convinced that 
a human being, unlettered and untutored, 
deaf, dumb, and blind, bereft of physical 
sense, and cast upon a desert island, 
would still, however dimly, have within 
his spirit the felt presence of God. But 
religion in normal life, as Tun Inquirer 
aptly put it some time ago in its leader on 
the late F. W. Newman, is not made up 
of “an infinite series of communions of 
two.” Human life is an organic whole, 
and the God-consciousness of any one of 
us, least of all of Jesus, is not a matter 
of indifference to all others. We are all 
individually parts of the quivering tissue 
of historic religious humanity. In the 
words of the great leader who has just 
“T cannot rest contentedly on 
the past; I cannot take a step towards 
the future without its support.” As an 
element in that past, as a governing 
factor in the development of the present, 
the total effect of the life of Jesus is— 
until, at least, a higher life, now incon- 
ceivable to me, appears—literally of su- 
preme importance. And when we come 
to estimate that total effect, we must 
admit that its source is primarily in the 
personality, not in the teaching. It is an 
extravagant and almost reckless over- 
statement to say that we should apart 
from him be without God, but it seems to 
me that the word “God” has a deeper 
and more awful content when read in 
the light of historic Christianity. I 
would cling to Jesus, therefore, not merely 
with the weakness of my doubt, but with 
the full strength of my faith. And 
though I admire Mr. Armstrong’s manly 
and timely appeal on behalf of the teach- 
ing of our Master, and so far go with him 
with an undivided heart, I cannot but 
think that he has slipped into a grave and 
serious misinterpretation of the facts of his 
own religious consciousness in the passage 
which I have quoted. For what is the 
argument, displayed in its nakedvess, but 
this—that teaching is primary, and, 
therefore, of greater importance than the 
Personality of which itis but an incom- 
plete expression: that truth of teaching 
should be chiefly honoured, therefore, 
honoured before the personal truth of life, 
without which it would have been sound- 
ing brass and a clanging cymbal? Given 
a true life, we may be sure that the teach- 
ing will be the beautiful efflorescence of 
that life; but we cannot invert this 
thought and say that a merely correct doc- 
trine can confer any sincerity or beauty 
upon life. We can surely imagine the 
Great Assassin saying with cynical ease, 
“Blessed are they that mourn for they 
shall be comforted,’ and a modern mam- 
mon worshipper taking up as its anti- 
phonal response “ Blessed are the meek 
for they shall inherit the earth” 

The fact is assuredly that while a mathe- 
matical truth (eg, 2 + 2 = 4) would 
remain just as forcible whether announced 


by a villain or a saint, a moral or 
spiritual truth, on the contrary, is com- 
paratively impotent until it becomes a 
winged shaft shot from the centre of a 
Personal Power. 

This has been repeatedly insisted upon 
by writers of our own household of faith, 
and I cannot bring it home more effec. 
tively and more modestly than by quoting 
from sources which I know Mr. Armstrong 
will respect. 


Thus Dr. Drummond says in his 
Hibbert Lectures (“ Via, Veritas, Vita,” 
pp. 11-12) :— 

It is clear that we cannot regard 


Christianity simply as a truth or a system 
of truths, which, as Theodore Parker said, 
would be just as true if Herod or Cataline 
had taught them, and which, like the 
truths of astronomy or biology, when once 
discovered become the property of the race, 
resting exclusively on their own evidence, 
and leaving to the discoverer, some religious 
Newton or Darwin, only an historical or 
antiquarian interest. He who discovers a 
truth of science hands it over as an 
impersonal gift to mankind, and the value 
of the truth has no connection with the life 
of him who first propounded it. He might 
sink into as complete oblivion as the great 
astronomers of Chaldea; but the science 
would remain with unimpaired vitality and 
value. Buta special type of religious life 
cannot be so easily detached from him in 
whom it was first enshrined. It cannot be 
taught like a lesson in mathematics or 
chemistry, but must enter as a refining 
power into the mind, transmuting its dross 
into fine gold, and cleansing that inward 
eye by which spiritual truth is discerned. 
It spreads, not by the calculable process of 
the intellect, but, ‘as it were, by a holy 
contagion of exalted feeling ; and hence he 
who introduces it into the world becomes 
at once its inspirer and its norm, giving life 
through the communion of faith and love, 
and restoring that life to pristine purity 
when it has strayed into extravagance 
and error. If conscious sonship be the 
essence of Christianity, then he to whom 
that sonship was such an absorbing reality 
that he made it a reality to the world, must 
stand in an undying relation to that 
spiritual movement of which he is not only 
the ancient source, but is still the source in 
multitudes of hearts. 

And again (p. 13) :— 

Christianity as a living spirit in the 
world does not begin and end with the oral 
teaching of Jesus himself, but must include 
the total specific effect of his life and teach- 
ing upon the human soul. 


Dr. Albert Réville (in his “ History of 
the Dogma of the Deity of Christ,” 
Eng. Trans., p. 4) writes :— 


Much would still be wanting to explain 
the propagating power possessed by this 
new ideal, if we confined ourselves to point- 
ing out its abstract truth and beauty... . 
In vain would Jesus have expounded his 
sublime views upon the true relationship of 
man and God, if his person had not been 
itself the incarnation of the ideal which his 
teaching revealed to thought. He was him- 
self quite aware of this, and, while ad- 
mitting very plainly the possibility of a real 
communion with God outside the circle of 
his own personal influence, ke recognised 
the fact that only those who attached them- 
selves personally to him became thoroughly 
impregnated with his spirit. 

The position taken here is confirmed by 
the opinions of Dr. Adolf Harnack, who 
writes (“ Christianity and History,” p. 35, 
Eng. Trans.) :— 

It was not what the person said that was 
new and strange. He came when the time 
was fulfilled, and spoke what the time 
required—hut how he saidit’; how it became 
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in him the strength and power of a new life ; 
how he translated it to his disciples. That 
was his secret, and that was what was new 
in him. 

These quotations I cannot but believe 
will prove a sufficient defence, or at least 
a sufficient indication of a line of defence, 
without any supporting argument. When 
that is needed it will be forthcoming, but 
I have little inclination at present to 
marshall its force because J find it difficult 
to believe that Mr. Armstrong will main- 
tain his long silence and adhere to the 
strict meaning of his words. 

For what are the far-off issues of his 
position? They will be seen in this 
further thought. If teaching is primary 
and Personality of little account, what 
have we to say in practical exposition of 
Theism? Are we not left dumb before the 
argument that an “ Infinite Moral Ideal ” 
or some other ideal substitute for God is 
quite adequate for practical religion, and 
that, therefore, we should throw in our 
lot with earnest agnostics, and keep our 
views on the Personality or supra-Per- 
sonality of God in the background as 
mere distracting non-essentials of en- 
lightened devotion? J can imagine an 
“Ethical Culturist”? pouncing eagerly 
upon Mr. Armstrong’s unguarded utter- 
ance, and saying: “Yes, you speak 
truly, there is a point where sentiment 
dips into sentimentality. That point 
seems to me to be reached by yourself 
and by those who say, as I have heard it 
said: ‘It is not the inspiration or the 
notion of ethical obligation, but the In- 
spirer and the All-Righteous Law-giver 
that is primary to us.’ What has 
Mr. Armstrong to say to him? Will he 
reply simply and inconclusively that there 
can be no true parallel between the 
personality of a human teacher and the 
Personality of God? But, without enter- 
ing into a philosophical debate on the 
possibility of crudely circumscribing and 
separating in a Deistic fashion the human 
personality from the Divine, I may point 
out that if “this truth with which thou 
art aflame” were anabstract truth having 
its first source in the mind of Jesus, then 
surely Jesus—the Person—is the origina- 
tor of the truth, uot the truth the origina- 
tor of Jesus. If, on the other hand, this 
truth was the God-consciousness of Jesus, 
having its source in nothing lower than 
the Personality of God, then we do but 
admit that Christ is an incarnation of the 
Personal Deity. In other words, the 
“truth” is now an immanent Personal 
Truth—the Divine Originator of Christ 
sending him into the world as the Way, 
the Truth, the Life. In either case we 
have to accept Personality as primary— 
whether it be the harshly circumscribed 
Personality of Jesus or the Personality of 
God in Christ, or sucha complete unity of 
both as Mr. Armstrong protests against in 
“ God and the Soul.” 

The question raised by this Hssay is, 
therefore, at once a deeper and more 
general one than that of the correct. criti- 
cism of the historical records. What 
would be the interest of criticism for us 
unless it were a passion arising out of a 
profound appreciation of the importance 
of the Personality of whom the testimony 
bears witness ? 

J. M. Lioyp Txomas. 


-Onty the Golden Rule of Christ can 
bring the Golden Age for man.—Frances 
E. Willard. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD ON “THE 
NEW REFORMATION,” 


In a letter which appeared in the 
Liverpool Daily Post of Jan. 30, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward once more makes her 
plea for the inclusion of liberal Christian 
thinkers in the communion of the Church 
of England, urging on the orthodox 
majority that the only terms should be 
those which Christ himself exacted—“ If 
ye love me, keep the commandments. .. . 
This do, and ye shall live,” asking for 
assent of the heart rather than agreement 
of the intellect. 

The immediate aims of the liberalising 
movement Mrs. Ward states as follows :— 


(1) To claim the right of admission to 
baptism, confirmation, and the Lord’s 
Supper within the National Church for all 
believers in God who desire to accept Christ 
as their King and spiritual leader, to enter 
the society founded by his life and death, 
and to associate themselves with his con- 
ceptions of man’s nature and of God. 

(2) To obtain that the only condition of 
this admission should lie in the simple 
desire of the recipient to be counted among 
the Christian body (upholding of course the 
moral conditions of the present Communion 
Rubric), not in the acceptance of any 
symbols or articles drawn up by Christians 
of another age than ours, and under different 
intellectual conditions. 

(3) To this end to obtain an alternative 
clause in the Confirmation Service, and the 
recognition of those claiming the use of it 
as full members of the Church. 

Those pressing these claims are not to be 
understood as making thereby any attack 
whatever upon the faith of others. Nor do 
they for the present desire any change in 
the services and formularies of the Church, 
other than the personal and optional change 
which I have described. 


As a first step, Mrs. Ward makes a 
suggestion, which will be of interest to 
many others besides those immediately 
concerned, and to this we will add the 
concluding passages of the letter :— 

“How are these things to be gained ? 
What if in each town the small and simple 
beginnings of a new Broad Church Union 
could be established ? What if the foun- 
dations of a lay study of Christian dogma 
and Christian history, a veritable ‘new 
learning, fraught with no less momen- 
tous consequences for practical Christian 
life and organisation than the ‘ new learn- 
ing’ of Colet and Erasmus was for the 
life of the sixteenth century, could be 
slowly and steadily laid throughout the 
kingdom? Let a few people in each 
large town, in each congregation, try and 
establish such a union. Let them take 
a few well-known books — Harnack’s 
‘History of Dogma,’ Schurer’s ‘Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ,’ 
Hausrath’s ‘New Testament Times’ (all 
in English translations), Carpeuter’s 
‘First Three Gospels,’ Professor Percy 
Gardner’s admirable ‘Exploratio Evan- 
gelica,’ Martineau’s ‘Seat of Authority in 
Religion,’ and Dr. Caird’s ‘ Hyolution of 
Religion’ — and read them with their 
Bibles, discuss and digest them. The 
fascination of the study is what no one 
can realise till they have attempted it. 
The mass of English educated people are 
depiorably ignorant of its very rudiments. 
Yet it concerns the deepest depths of our 
national life.” 


“The Christian Church, whatever may 
have been its historical lapses, is not truly 
or ideally the possession of any party or 


opinion, as St. Paul told us long ago. It 
is the ‘assembly of the faithful,’ in join- 
ing which, now as always, the Christian 
is ‘ prepared to attach himself to Chirist’s 

person and to obey his commands.’ The 
precise nature and meaning of this attach- 

ment and obedience is, or ought to be, for 
the man’s own decision. So it was in the 
early days of the first Christian genera- 
tion ; so it is coming to be for us again, 

when, after the travail of nineteen 
centuries, the growth of that new instru- 

ment of human intelligence which we 

know as the modern study of history has 

brought us back nearer, perhaps, to the 

original fact than those between us and 

the Synoptists have ever been—just as our 

generation knows more of ancient Egypt 

than it was possible for Herodotus to 

know. And, indeed, may it not be asked, 

and without any breach of humility, 

whether in a strange, but true, sense we 

of to-day may not, if we will, discern that 

primitive fact more truly even than was 

possible for St. Paul, since the preconcep- 

tions which intervened between him and 

it are no longer ours, and we are, more- 

over, able to bring to its understanding 

both the witness and interpretation of the 

Christian consciousness as it has been 

rendered and observed through 1900 years, 

and the fruits of that long discipline of 

man’s perceptive and critical powers which 

has filled the same period of history, and 

is no less God’s will and God’s work? — 
The recovery of the primitive fact, plus 

the long witness and comment of history. 
—the return from the external to the 
inward, from the Jetter to the spirit—the 
penetration beneath the successive state- 
ments of the intellect to the abiding and 
unchanging realities of conscience, love, 
and faith—the replacing of the argument 
from miracle, Scripture, and tradition, by 
the argument from moral and personal 
experience, from the actual effects. of 
Christ’s living and dying, re-enacted within 
our thought and hfe—this is what we 
mean—is it not?—by a ‘new reforma- 
tion ’—this it is to which we look forward 
for the renewing and transformation of 
Christianity in the century that is now 
beginning. 

“Meanwhile, small steps and much 
patience are before us. The formation of 
independent lay groups throughout the 
country for a new religious study—(Ox- 
ford is now probably able to provide 
teachers for such a movement)—the quiet 
accumulation of the names of clergy 
ready to help the advancing laity, and the 
wise planning of the best means by which 
candidates for confirmation may combine 
to press the acceptance of a new pledge 
upon their pastors and their bishop— 
these are some of the tasks that would 
lie, I venture to suggest, before a Broad 
Church Union. Such a movement would 
soon force upon the attention of the more 
ignorant or prejudiced clergy the existence 
of that new learning which has just pro- 
duced among us the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Biblica,’ and Professor Gardner’s most 
significant book; and in the Roman com- 
munion has forced Dr. Mivart to resign 
his Catholic position; it would soon have 
its effect upon the teaching of the Angli- 
can training colleges; and it might lead 
to very curious developments of the Pro- 
testant agitation. As the Church Times 
well sees, Dr. Miyart has not challenged 
Cardinal Vaughan and the Vatican upon 
any pavticularly Roman doctrine. His 
quarrel concerns us all—concerns ‘that 
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question which is at the root of the whole 
matter—namely, Scripture. And upon 
the old lines Cardinal Vaughan’s position 
—incredible defiance as it is to the 
educated mind of Hurope—is the only 
consistent one. Hither we depend upon 
the letter—in which case the miracle of 
the angel hailing Habbacue through the 
air with his bowl of pottage is not a whit 
more difficult to believe, or substantially 
less well attested than the story of the 
Magi, or the miracle of the Gadarene 
swine; or we depend on the spirit, and 
the witness of God’s Spirit. with ours— 
in which case a whole new world of 
thought, faith, and organisation comes 
into view.” 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


COLLEGE. 


Tue annual meeting of the College was 
held at the Memorial Hall, Manchester, 
on Wednesday, Jan. 31, the President, 
Mr. Franx Tayuor, J.P., of Bolton, in 
the chair. The report of the Committee 
was read by the Rey. Dunpy Acarn, one 
of the secretaries. 


The Report, having acknowledged the 
continued faithful services of the Principal 
and Tutor, recorded that during the past 
session there had been three theological 
students and ten students at Owens College. 
Referring to the disappointing results of 
University examinations, the adoption of 
the following new by-laws was noted :— 

2. Any student who has not passed the 
preliminary examination of his University 
before the beginning of his second year ; 
and also the intermediate examination 
before the beginning of his third year, will 
not be allowed any extension of his two 
years’ Arts curriculum. 

3. It will be in the discretion of the Com- 
mittee to grant to any student who has 
passed the intermediate examination of his 
University, a third year in Arts, with a view 
to graduation. 

The Committee also strongly recommend 
to intending candidates that, if possible, 
they should pass the preliminary examina- 
tion of the Victoria University before enter- 
ing the College. 

The present session opened with four 
theological students and ten students at 
Owens College. It was recorded with 
great satisfaction that Mr. H. J. Rossington, 
B.A., the senior student, had been appointed 
a Hibbert scholar for one year, dating from 
June next, the first appointment made by 
the trustees of a student direct from the 
College. Having recorded the'loss by death 
of many valued friends of the College, and 
chief among them, tSir Henry Tate, the 
Report proceeded :— . 

‘* Your Committee feel that, apart from 
Dr. Martineau’s universally - recognised 
claims to honour and affection, there are 
several reasons why this Report, presented 
so soon after his death, should also bear its 
tribute tohim. The first two principals of 
the Unitarian Home Missionary Board, Dr. 
Beard and Mr. Gaskell, were his fellow- 
students at York; their two successors, Mr. 
Odgers and Mr. Gordon, and nearly all 
others who have ever served the College as 
tutors, were his pupils; the long line of 
clerical secretaries stood in the same happy 
relation to him, as did many members of 
your successive Committees; the earliest 
Tate scholar, Mr. Tarrant; your senior 
visitor, Mr. Moore; and other students 
passed from these walls to enter his classes 
in Manchester New College, London ; and 
it would be difficult to overrate the influence 
which he has exerted on the teaching and 
the spirit of this place of training for 
ministers of Christ’s Gospel. Such breadth 
and spirituality, such devotion to high 
thought and earnest living as may mark the 


men whom we send out, are due largely to 
him, for he taught the teachers. On one of 
his rare recent visits to Manchester, and 
during the principalship of the Rev. J. E. 
Odgers, Dr. Martineau came into the class- 
room, at Mr. Odgers’s request, and addressed 
some most kindly and inspiring words to the 
students. It is fitting on every ground that 
we should testify, however imperfectly, our 
admiration for him and the loving honour in 
which we hold his memory.’’ 

While the Committee had been deprived 
during the year of,the services of their trea- 
surer (Mr. James R. Beard) they rejoiced 
that his restoration to health had made 
steady progress, and that while he retained 
his old office he felt able to accept nomina- 
tion as president of the College. In the 
meantime the Committee renewed their 
thanks to Mr. George Hadfield for so 
efficiently acting as deputy treasurer. 

The long and faithful services of Mr. E. 
C. Harding as a former treasurer and a 
member of the Committee, from which he 
had felt obliged to withdraw, were cordially 
acknowledged. The treasurer’s statement 
showed an income of £1,314 19s., a 
decrease of £70 5s. 10d. on the previous 
year, while the expenditure had been 
£1,345 4s. 8d., a decrease : of only 
£45 14s. 11d. During the year there had 
been a loss of subscriptions amounting to 
£48 7s., and a gain only of £18 19s. 6d. 
Donations, including £100 from Mr, H. W. 
Gair, of Liverpool, amounted to £114 4s. 

Mr. Gnorcge HapFrietp, in explaining 
the accounts, announced a donation of 
£50 from Sir J. T. Brunner, and £2 from 
a Shrewsbury fund, which wiped out the 
adverse balance. 

The Cuarrman moved the adoption of 
the report and balance-sheet, and in doing 
so said he thought the alterations which 
had been made in the by-laws were 
justified. He mentioned that since the 
report was printed another loss had been 
sustained in the death of an old student 
of the College, the Rev. David Thomp- 
son, of Dromore. He noted as a gratifying 
feature of the report that, out of 100 
former students of the College now 
engaged in the practical work of the 
ministry, seventy-five were subscribers to 
the College. He noticed, however, many 
churches where, apart from the minister, 
no subscription was given to the College, 
though former students ministered there. 
In concluding, the Chairman said he 
believed there was more need than ever of 
an increase of preaching power amongst 
their ministers, who would, he was afraid, 
compare unfavourably with orthodox 
preachers. 

The Rev. A. W. Fox seconded the 
motion and said he thought the report 
gave them good ground for hope in the 
future. 

The CHarrman moved the following 
resolution :— 

That the annual meeting of the Unit- 
arian Home Missionary College desires to 
record its deep sense of the loss occasioned 
by the death of Sir Henry Tate, Bart., 
during the past year, as well to the com- 
munity at large as to this institution, which, 
in addition to other benefactions, owes to 
him the foundation of the Tate Scholarship 
in the year 1878, and the munificent dona- 
tion of the Henry Tate Endowment Fund of 
£5,000 in the year 1895 to encourage the 
cultivation of preaching power and pastoral 
ability. That this meeting expresses its 
high regard for the late Sir Henry Tate’s 
eminent character, and respectfully offers 
this tribute to his memory. 

Colonel PiucuEr, in seconding the 
resolution, said they had all a sense of how 
much was owing to the late Sir Henry 
Tate for his generous and wise gifts, and 


he trusted that the example he had set 
would be followed by others. 

On the motion of the CuarrMan, 
seconded by Mr. G. H. Lerten, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the examiners and 
to Dr. Buckley and Dr. Emrys Jones for 
honorary services. 

The officers for next year were then 
elected, on the motion of the CHarrman, 
seconded by the Rev. J. M. Bass. It was 
pointed out by the Chairman that in 
electing as their new president Mr. James R. 
Beard they were doing honour to one who 
had done service in connection with their 
Church and institutions for many years 
past. They also owed a debt of gratitude, 
he said, to Mr. Agate and Mr. E. Talbot, 
their secretaries. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of 
thanks to the president, moved by Colonel 
Pincuer, and seconded by Mr. J. H. 
Brooks. 


EVENING MEETING. 


In the evening the annual soirée and 
public meeting were held, Mr. Frank 
TayLor again occupying the chair. The 
proceedings were full of interest, though 
the attendance was much smaller than in 
most recent years. This was to be 
attributed partly no doubt to the preva- 
lence of sickness ; partly also, perhaps, to 
the fact that a great soirée in connection 
with the Manchester stall at the forth- 
coming London Bazaar had been arranged 
for the following Monday. After the 
hymn, ‘Lord, while for all mankind we 


pray,’ had been sung, Mr. Taytor 
delivered his address. 
He reminded his hearers of the 


honoured names associated with that 

College—Beard, Gaskell, Brooke Herford, 

Wright, Poynting, Odgers among its 
teachers; Ivie Mackie, C. S. Grundy, 

Sharpe, Shipman, Rawson among the lay- 

men, who had given loyal support, men 

whose memory should inspire them to con- 

tinued and faithful service in the future. 

They had that afternoon held their forty- 

fifth annual business meeting, and the 

report, on which he commented in detail, 

showed much ground for satisfaction. 

He noted with special pleasure how a 

goodly number of their students had pro- 

ceeded to Manchester College in London, 
and now at Oxford for further studies, 

among whom had been Bowie, Tarrant, 
Philemon Moore, Richard Moore, 
Weatherall, and Emanuel Thomas, which 
was proof sufficient of the wisdom of the 
course. The appointment of Mr. Rossing- 

ton as a Hibbert scholar was matter for 
sincere congratulation. 

Having paid an earnest tribute to the 
supporters of the college removed by 
death, Mr. Tayior proceeded to speak of 
the purpose of such an institution as 
theirs, to train men who should bear wit- 
ness to the perennial need of religion, and 
make clearer the divine guidance in the 
world, and lead men nearer to the Infinite. 
Jesus Christ had done more than any 
other to reveal and deepen that God-con- 
sciousness, and in his spirit their work 
must be done, battling against sin, tempta- 
tion and ignorance, lifting mankind to a 
diviner life, toa clearer conception of duty 
and vision of God. 

“ But this College,” he added, “has a 
distinctive name—that of Unitarian. A. 
name of which some of us are proud, 
because of the memories of the saintly men 
and women who have borne faithful 
witness to it in the past, yet a name which 
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we interpret in no narrow and exclusive 
spirit, because we believe it to be as broad 
as Christianity itself. But it is not my 
wish to-night to unfurl and wave the 
banner of a dogmatic and aggressive 
Unitarianism, needful as that may be 
sometimes, for I cannot forget the happy 
metaphor of dear Dr. Brooke Herford, 
for whom the word proseltyism has no 
terrors, but who said, ‘it is sometimes a 
useful and healthy thing to give the apple 
tree a good shake.’ I have little faith in 
an ‘invertebrate religion,’ and cordially 
echo the words of Dr. Stopford Brooke 
when he says, ‘Whatever you profess, 
cling to with all your soul.’ 

“By whatever name the group of 
churches with which we profess to be 
connected is known, whether it be that of 
Unitarian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, 
or Non-subscribing, some of us believe 
that these churches have done good work 
in the past, and have still a gospel to 
preach, a still more glorious work to do in 
the future if only we be faithful to the 
principles for which they stand. To help 
and teach in the doing of this great and 
noble work, this College was founded for 
the training of a succession of ministers 
who should devote their lives to it.” 

Speaking further of the need of special 
training for ministers, and of the diffi- 
culties aid glory of their work, Mr. 
TayYLor said :— 

“That great Teacher, Philosopher, and 
Saint, who has so recently passed away 
from us amid our universal reverence and 
love, speaking of the twofold aspect of a 
minister’s work, says: ‘We, too, like 
Christ, must traverse the desert and meet 
the fiends of temptation. We have the 
path of self-denial to tread, and the mid- 
night watch to meet, and the heavy cross 
to bear upon the dolorous way ; only never 
alone, for the Father is with us, and pass- 
ing freely into His hand to seek our own 
will no more, we shall not be without our 
moments of transfiguration and saintly 
communion, or the “angel of peace that 
strengthens for the last sacrifice. Remem- 
bering that self-seeking is human, self- 
forgetfulness divine, we know at once where 
the strength and the victory lie.’ And I 
think there is a special fitness in quoting 
these words to-night, for they are taken 
from the charge addressed by the revered 
Dr. Martineau to the Rev. A. Gordon on 
his settlement as minister of Hope-street 
Church, Liverpool, in 1863. In that 
charge Dr. Martineau speaks of our friend 
as a Timothy, whose own inheritance and 
‘faith unfeigned’ has been improved by 
faithful culture, and he urges not even the 
most sagacious and strong to ‘despise his 
youth.’ And this Timothy of 1863 has 
now become the learned Principal of this 
College, of whom weare all so justly proud ; 
so rich in varied experience, in spiritual 
culture, in historical,ecclesiastical, theologi- 
cal, and antiquarian lore.’ 

There were many others, both the cun- 
spicuous and the humblest workers, of 
whom little was heard, who yet bore 
witness to the brighter side of a 
minister’s life. The work was difficult 
and trying, but it had the highest privi- 
leges; and he made this final appeal :— 
“Oh, my friends in the ministry of our 
churches, you who are in the thick of life’s 
battle, as well as you who are about to put 
on your armour, recognise the greatness 
and sacredness of your life calling. Do 
not belittle it, but idealise it and strive to 
realise your ideal. See to it that your 


heart is touched by the Spirit of God and 
filled with the Spirit of Jesus Christ. On 
your onward journey put your hands in 
the hands of Jesus, so that as he leads 
you through this wondrous life other men 
may look and see you walking with him 
and learn to love him through your love, 
and be drawn nearer to the Great Father. 
Feel with the valiant Paul of old you are 
ambassadors for Christ to inspire and lead 
men and women to a diviner life, and so 
hasten on the coming of the Kingdom of 
God upon earth.” 

The Rev. Tuomas Lrynanp, as an old 
student, gave an account of his early days, 
and his work in the College, and bore his 
testimony to the good men by whom he 
had been taught. The Principal, the Rey. 
Aux. Gorpvon, spoke chiefly of Sir Henry 
Tate, of whom he gave interesting personal 
reminiscences, and of Dr. Martineau, to 
whom he paid a most eloquent and touch- 
ing tribute. 

During the evening some excellent 
music was furnished by a quartet party 
from Hale and Bowden, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. R. Harrop Wolff. The 
services of these friends, as of the Chair- 
man, were recognised in a cordial vote of 
thanks. 


THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 


Tue seventeenth annual general meet- 
ing of contributors to the Sustentation 
Fund was held on Wednesday, Feb. 7, at 
Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon-square, 
the President, Mr. Winuiram Lona, in the 
chair. There were also present the 
Revs. S. A. Steinthal, and F. K. Freeston, 
Dr. Haward, Messrs. David Martineau, 
Philip J. Worsley, Charles Haring, J. 
Cogan Conway, Frank Preston, E. Chat- 
feild Clark (treasurer), and A. W. Worth- 
ington (secretary). 

Apologies for absence had been received 
from Mr. Harry Rawson, Rev. J. Hstlin 
Carpenter and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and confirmed, Mr. Worthing: 
ton read the Managers’ Report. 


THE REPORT. 

The gradually lengthening experience of 
your Board of Managers maintains and 
increases their sense of the value of this 
Fund. Many congregations, especially in 
country towns, find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, unless they have a considerable local 
endowment, to provide the stipend needful 
to secure a ‘‘ faithful and efficient minister.”’ 
The grants made by your Board, though 
frequently insufficient to raise the stipends 
to a satisfactory amount, help to secure the 
maintenance of regular ministers in cases 
where otherwise the chapel doors might 
have to be occasionally, or even constantly, 
closed. The aid thus given is gratefully 
acknowledged in repeated, and sometimes 
very interesting, letters from the ministers 
and officers of the covgregations. 

But surely the contributors to this Fund, 
and all the congregations of Free Churches, 
should aim at something higher than the 
present standard, and should seek to pro- 
vide a fair competence for our ministers. 
The struggle, faithfully but with difli- 
culty, maintained through long years by a 
few self-sacrificing individuals to maintain 
their minister ought to be supplemented by 
grants which would free him from wearing 
anxiety as to the support of his family. 
The Board would gladly find themselves in 
a position to make larger grants in many 
cases where such help would seem justified. 
As will be seen from a later part of this 
report, it is their custom to secure, when- 
ever possible, a corresponding increase in 
the effort of the congregations to provide 


sufficient stipends. The annual income of 
the Fund increases so slowly that if the 
managers are to add to the grants they now 
make, which average searcely £25, a con- 
siderable and much-needed addition should 
be made to the income of the Fund. 

The grants made during the year 1899 
were as follows :— 


Merthyr Tydfil Ae : 
Rhydygwyn and Ciliau Aeron 


IRELAND. 


CONGREGATION. AMOUNT. 
Feb. 1, 1899. ENGLAND. 
; 7 EU | 
Lewes (for 1898-99)... 20 0 0 
Newport (6 months) 12 10 0 
Sidmouth (6 months) ee 10 0 O 
Torquay (June, 1898, to Mar. 5S 1899) 22 10 O 
WALES. 
Aberdare (June, 1898, to Mar.,1899) 18 15 0 
June 21, 1899. ENGLAND. 
Banbury 20 0 O 
Bedford as 20 0 0 
Birkenhead ... 25 0-0 
Brighton : bo3 Hee Boa ee Von 
Cheltenham ... a aun er ee Oso 
Chichester ee aor Se 2 Oa 
Cirencester ... ae nice 20 0 0 
Colyton as ee ote 20 0 O 
Deptford ; 20 0 O 
Dover 25 0 0 
Gloucester 30 0 O 
Godalming 25 0 0 
Guildford 25 0 0 
Hastings 30 0 0 
Ilminster 30.0 0 
Ipswich “e 30 0 O 
King’s Lynn... ZO TRO=O 
Kingswood 206020 
Lewes =) a 2OEOrO 
London (Avondale- road, Peeltham) 20 0 0 
», (Wood Green) See One) 
Moreton Hampstead 30 0 0 
Newport Re: 25 0 0 
Reading 25 0 0 
Richmond (conditionally) .. BORE) 
Shepton Mallet 20 0 0 
Sidmouth LOO AO 
Tavistock .. re Pee ORO aC) 
Torquay (conditionally) ae seaee0 OE 
WALES. 

Aberdare (Old Meeting) OO OmnO 

Brondeifi and Caeronnen (condi- 
tionally)... % BO w 

Capel-y-Bryn ‘and Alltyplacea (con. 
tionally)... Um O LO 
Carmarthen ... 20 0 0 
Cefn Coed 25 0 0 
Cribin 25. 0-0 
Dowlais (conditionally) : SE 20a OO 

Gellionen and Trebannos (cond 
tionally)... eee 20 OO 
Llandyssul and Pantdefaid — nz OO): 
oie O20 
0 0 


Belfast (Mount Pottinger) ... 20 0 0 
»  (York-street) ae 20 2 0m0 
Crumlin Kee 20 0 O 
Killinchy 20 0 0 
0 0 


Newry 


The conditions ere to in the above list 
were generally similar in character, urging 
the congregations in question to meet an 
increased grant by a corresponding addition, 
on their own part, to their ministers’ 
stipends. The Board are glad to report 
that in almost every case these conditions 
have been accepted, and that these con- 
gregations have thus been led to increase, 
rather than diminish, their own contribu- 
tions, in consequence of the aid given by 
the Fund. 

The Board have reason to believe that in 
some cases a minister is appointed in ignor- 
ance of the conditions on which your grants 
are made, and that congregations presume 
upon again receiving the amount of their 
previous grant, and actually inelude such 
amount in the stipend offered. It cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon all the bene- 
ficiaries of the Fund that its grants are 
annual only, and renewable or not at the 
discretion of the Board. If a congregation 
thus depends on the renewal of its grant, 
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its own energies may relax, and its contribu- 
tion tend to decrease by the amount of your 
aid. 
very object of the Fund, which is to increase 
ministers’ stipends, would be defeated, and 
the Fund would degenerate into a machi- 
nery for relieving the pockets of the mem- 
bers of the congregation. if this were 
found to be so, the Board might feel it 
needful to adopt the plan of the Augmenta- 
tion Fund, and make no grant at all, or 
only after the first year of a minister’s 
settlement. 

Even where a grant is renewed when a 
vacant pulpit has been filled, it is not tobe 
expected that the Board will fix the grant 
to a new and untried man at the amount 
which it has reached by one or more addi- 
tions during the satisfactory ministry of a 
‘¢ faithful and efficient ’’ predecessor. 

For this, and other reasons, the Board 
have thought right to make a slight change 
in their administration of the Fund. 
Hitherto, where a congregation changed its 
minister while a grant was current, the re- 
mainder of the year’s grant was paid at the 
same rate, provided the’ minister appointed 
appeared to the Board to be ‘‘ faithful and 
efficient.’’ It is now decided that, when- 
ever the pulpit of an aided congregation 
becomes vacant, the current grant shall 
lapse, and an entirely Ifresh application be 
made by the congregation. 

One of our secretaries in the course of last 
autumn visited the Irish congregations 
aided by the Fund. The particulars of 
his visit were reported at the time in both 
THE INQUIRER and. the Christian Life 
newspapers. Most of the congregations are 
in country places, and the members are 
scattered over a wide area, so that it is 
almost impossible to collect them for more 
than one service, held at mid-day each 
Sunday, except that some of them holda 
second service in the summer months. 
The Sunday-schools, where they exist, 
are practically limited to the children 
of the members, and the  attend- 
ance, therefore, is not large. The two 
chapels aided in Belfast have more of the 
usual character of city churches. There 
seems reason to hope that a deputation on 
behalf of the Fund might obtain fresh con- 
tributions from Belfast and elsewhere in 
Ireland by representing that, while the 
Fund has rendered considerable aid to Ivish 
congregations, it has received but little 
support from that country. 

The amounts of the grants paid during 
the year exceeds that of 1898 by a sum of 
£61 10s. 5d., the total distributed being 
£1,135 9s. 7d. The income of the Fund 
remains stationary as compared with the 
previous year. The treasurer had the good 
fortune to receive two £100 donations—one 
already referred to in the last report, the 
other being from an old subseriber, Mr. 
Henry W. Gair. Following the usual 
course of capitalising donations and 
legacies, a small investment in Cape Three 
Per Cent. Inscribed Stock has been’made. 
The Fund having to mourn an exceptional 
number of generous donors and subscribers, 
the Treasurer earnestly pleads for increased 
support, as not only the numbers of applica- 
tions increase, but the Board are endeavour- 
ing to raise the individual amount of each 
grant. 

The contributors to the Fund have great 
reason to regret the death of Sir Henry Tate. 
It is indeed almost indebted for its very 


existence to one of his early acts of 
munificence. It was he who, at the con- 
clusion of Mr. Rawson’s paper on 


‘Ministers’ Stipends’’ at the Liverpool 
Conference, immediately offered, through 
Mr. Joseph Lupton, the generous donation 
of £1,000, which practically decided the 
formation of the Fund. He has been a 
trustee and manager ever since, and the 
Fund has been indebted to him for advice 
and guidance as to its investments. While 
the special remembrance of the contributors 
must needs be given to one who was thus 


If that should happen in any case, the | 


practically the founder of the Fund, the 
loss of other generous, and some of them 
distinguished, contributors must not be 
overlooked. Mr. J. H. Rowland, of Neath, 
was an original donor to the Fund, and for 
some years a member of the Board. The Rev. 
R. Spears, another subscriber, had given 
strong expression to his sense of its value. 
The names of Sir M. P. Manfield, Miss 
Anna Swanwick, and her sister, Mrs. 
Bruce, as well as those of Mr. Edward 
Cobb, Mr. Arthur Greg, Mr. Benjamin 
Heape, and Mr. John Mahler, were well 
known in other ways as well as by their 
support of this Fund. By their death we 
lose not only their subscriptions, but the 
countenance of contributors whose very 
names carried weight. Such losses are 
severely felt, and it is to be trusted, in 
accordance with the remarks with which 
this report opened, that their place will 
soon be filled by others whose support will 
be as liberal and as efficient as theirs. 


The TrEasurER having presented his 
statement of accounts, this together with 
the report, was adopted, on the motion 
of the President, seconded by Mr. D. 
Martineau. 

The PrustpEent then moved the follow- 
ing resolution :— 


The annual meeting of the Sustentation 
Fund records, on its own behalf and on 
that of all its subscribers and friends, the 
sincerest regret at the decease of Sir Henry 
Tate, Bart. To him is due a deep debt of 
gratitude. He was the first and most 
liberal of its promoters, and may indeed 
be regarded as practically its founder. 
Many of its subscribers had the honour of 
his personal friendship, and all appreciated, 
in the highest degree, his prompt and 
munificent support. 

That this resolution be entered on the 
minutes, and a copy thereof be forwarded 
to Lady Tate, with the respectful con- 
dolence of the Board with herself and the 
family. 


As one who had not the pleasure of 
personal acquaintance with Sir Henry 
Tate, Mr. Long said that he could only 
express the deep sense of loss sustained 
not only by their own community, but 
by the country, in the removal of so 
munificent a benefactor. Sir Henry was 
the first and most liberal promoter of that 
Fund—indeed, he might be called the 
founder of it. 

The Rev. S.A. Svrernrwat, who 
seconded, expressed his regret that Mr. 
Harry Rawson, who had been so intimately 
associated with Sir Henry Tate, and had 
drafted the resolution, could not be 
present to take that place. He‘himself had 
known Sir Henry more than forty years 
ago in Liverpool, and in those days, before 
he had obtained the vast fortune of his 
later years, he was one of the most 
generous supporters of their charitable 
work. It was not merely because he had 
much, but because he loved to share with 
others the benefits he had received. Mr. 
Steinthal recalled a visit he and Mr. 
Darbishire had paid to Sir Henry Tate at 
his London office, when they were 
beginning the work of the removal of Man- 
chester College to Oxford, and how, after 
listening quietly what to they had to say 
and asking a few business-like questions, he 
had handed a slip of paper across his desk, 
with a promise of £5,000, at that time the 
largest donation they had received. And 
afterwards when they went over the building 
site at Oxford, and spoke of the importance 
of having a worthy library, how he had 
doubled his donation, and gave £10,000, 
so that they were able to erect the noble 
Tate Library in the College. No individual 


could enumerate all his gifts in promotion 
of education, art, religion, and charity in 
various ways, but they could speak of the 
great, benefit he had conferred on the 
community, and they were thankful that 
his memory would be kept green. No one 
had more completely exemplified the 
power of a right spirit in using large 
means for the true advancement of every- 
thing pure and noble in the community. 

The resolution was passed, those present 
standing in silence. 

The retiring managers, Messrs. George 
Brown, Charles Harding, William Long, 
David Martineau, and Frank Preston, 
whose term of office had expired, were then 
re-elected as managers of the Fund. 

The resignation of Mr. Ernest W. 
Enfield having been accepted with regret, 
Mr. Edwin Clephan, of Leicester, was 
appointed to fill the vacancy thus created 
on the Board of Management. 

The sincere thanks of the contributors 
were given to Mr. William Long, for his 
services as President during the past year, 
and he was elected President for the year 
1900. 

The thanks of the contributors were 
also given to Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke, 
the honorary treasurer, and to Messrs, 
Harry Rawson and A. W. Worthington, 
the hon, secretaries, and they were re- 
elected. 

The services of Mr. Edwin W. Marshall, 
as honorary auditor, were gratefully 
acknowledged, and he was requested to 
accept the office for the year 1900. 

Votes of thanks to the Trustees of Dr. 
Williams’s Library and to the President 
brought the meeting to a close. 


PrerManent Cuaret Buitpine F'unp, 
1900.—Mr. Odgers has received the fol- 
lowing letter from a lady who was formerly 
for many years resident in Hampstead, 
and a regular attendant at Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel :—* Dear Mr. Odgers,—I have 
often desired to show my gratitude for 
having been so many years associated with 
Unitarianism, and Lam deeply indebted to 
its teachings for so much that has en- 
riched, and I hope ennobled, my life. The 
sweet memory of Dr. Sadler’s ministry 
must ever be a hidden strength to those 
who knew and loved him. I am elad, 
therefore, to have this opportunity of 
assisting to increase the number of 
Unitarian chapels in London, and to ex- 
press my sincere desire for their per- 
manent prosperity and usefulness. 
Unitarians have been very faithful to 
their convictions, and it is to their fidelity 
to truth and sweet reasonableness that 
they are gradually breaking down the 
dogmas of the old theology, and building 
up a simple faith and a better way for the 
spiritual advancement of future genera- 
tions. In another fifty years I hope our 
city will be as full of prosperous and 
progressive Unitarian, or better still 
‘ Free,’ chapels asin {any city of America. 
With this hope I enclose my promise of 
£500 as ‘a donation to the ‘ Permanent 
Chapel Building Fund,’ which shall be 
paid in full as soon as possible, certainly 
not later than the last week in April.” 


Unies a man takes himself sometimes 
out of the world, by retirement and self- 
reflection, he will be in danger of losing 
himself in the world.—Renjamin Which- 
cote, 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 


_~-o— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 


Morning.) 
— 


Bedfield.—Messrs. E. A. Carlier and J. Salt con- 
ducted services here last month. The Sunday- 
school Christmas-tree party was held on Tuesday, 
Jan. 80, After tea articles of clothing were pre- 
sented to the scholars. There are now fifty-one 
scholars and five teachers. Young Days goes to 
nearly every home represented, and last year 
rendered good service by its articles on “ Our 
Unitarian Faith.” 

Blackpool: South Shore.—On the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. D. Davis to the Bank-street pulpit, 
announced last week, the South Shore congregation 
last Sunday evening passed a resolution of good 
wishes to the Bank-street congregation and their 
new minister. 

Boston.—The service in Spain-lane Chapel was 
conducted last Sunday by Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, 
F.G.S., who preached an earnest sermon on “ Pro- 
gression.” On the following evening Mr. Shrubsole 
lectured in the ;Shodfriars’ Hall, on ‘ America’s 
Wonderland,” to a large audienze. 

Cardiff.—On Tuesday, Feb. 6, at the Westgrove 
Unitarian Church, the minister, the Rev. J. Tyssul 
Davies was married to Miss Robinson, of Devonport, 
the service being conducted by the Rev. R. Jenkin 
Jones. 

Chester.—On Sunday evening last a collection of 
over £4 was made for the Red Cross Society. 

Exeter.—On Tuesday, Jan. 30, a sale of work, 
organised by the members of the Social Circle, took 
place. It was succeeded on the following evening 
by a concert in the chapel, arranged by Mr. T. A. 
Saunders. The cbject of the sale was to aid the 
Soldiers’ Widows and Orphans Fund, and over £22 
was raised for the purpose. 

Great Hucklow.—On Wednesday, Jan. 31, in 
the schoolroom of the Old Charel, a lantern lecture 
entitled “ My Holiday in Switzerland,” was given 
by the Rev. J. W. Bishop, of Manchester. A very 
evjoyable evening was spent, and a cordial vote of 
thanks to the lecturer brought the proceedings to 
a close. 

Kidderminster.—On Jan. 20 the annual meet- 
ing of the Sunday-school teachers was held, when 
the report and balance-sheet were presented and 
adopted, showing satisfactory results, with 261 
scholars. Thanks were given to the officers and 
especially to Miss J. Badland, who had been super- 
intendent of the girls’ school for twenty-one years, 
and to whom a presentation was made at the 
scholars’ annual soirée. On the evening of Jan. 14, 
being choir fund Sunday, a selection from the 
“ Messiah;’ was given. The Young People’s Tem- 
perance Society, which has been for some years in 
abeyance, has been re-organised under the guidance 
of Mr. J. W. Whittaker, with promising results. 
The history of the ‘“ New Meeting,” prepared by 
the Rey. E. D, Priestley Evans, is now in the 
press. : 

London: Highgate.—The Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
has organised a Bible class for the Highgate 
Sunday-school teachers, and all others who desire 
to take up the study of the Bible in the light of 
modern biblical schularship. The class meets every 
other Thursday evening in the Church vestry at 
8 o'clock. The general subject until June will be 
*'How the O!d Testament Grew.” The special 
tepics and dates are as follows :—Jan. 25, ‘‘ The 
Place of the Old Testament among the World’s 
Sacred Books.” Feb. 8, “The Hebrew Land and 
People : The Old Testament as Literature.” Feb. 22, 
“The Pentateuch: Its Origin and Composite 
Character—the Polychrome Bible.” Mar. 8, “ The 
Connection of Palestine with Babylon, Assyria, 
and Egypt.’ Mar. 22, “The Legendary and the 
Historical Elements of the Old Testament.” 
April 5, “ Old Testament Prophecy.” April 19, 
“O'd Testament Poetry.” May 3, “Text, Apocry- 
phal Literature, Formation of Canon.” May 17, 
“Moral and Religious Progress traceable in the 
Old Testament—-Inspiration, Infallibility, Perma- 
nent Value.” At each meeting Mr. Sunderland 
will speak for three quarters of an hour, then haif 
an hour will be devoted to questions and discussion. 
Everybody welcome. 

London: Lewisham.—The annual congrega- 
tional meeting was held on Jan. 31, with a good 
attendance, The several reports were hopeful and 
encouraging. The names of twenty-two new 

members were added to the roll during the past 
year, and in the same period the Sunday-school 
almost doubled its numbers. The Literary and 
Scientific Society increased its membership, and 
from September to Christmas had an average 
weekly attendance of over a hundred, The Dorcas 


Society is busy with bazaar matters, while the 
juveniles of the Unity Club have given themselves 
up to physical culture and the study of music, Mr, 
8. S. Tayler again presided, and the congregation 
are sincerely grateful for the support he has given 
them for the past three years. 

London: Stepney-green.—Miss Tagart, the 
president of the Centre] Postal Mission, took the 
chair last Sunday at the monthly postal mission 
conference held at College Chapel. She gave some 
very interesting particulars about foreign Unitarian 
Mission work, especially what is being done in 
India by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. The subject for discussion was an 
eloquent and earnest paper by Mrs. Southwood 
Hill, which treated of how Unitarianism was fitted 
to cope with some of the popular errors of the day : 
these included :—Agnosticism, Ritualism, Clerical- 
ism, Militarism and Mammon Worship. Mrs. 
Southwood Hill pointed out that the central 
religious truths held by Unitarians, as taught in 
the Bible and specially revealed by Jesus Christ— 
namely, ‘‘the Fatherhood of God” and ‘‘ the Brother- 
hood of Man,” if rightly understood, and faithfully 
lived out, would combat and destroy that which was 
evil in the above-named errors. A remarkably 
animated discussion took place, and a general wish 
was expressed that the subject should be 
continued at a future conference. At the evening 
service, Mr. Lucking Tavener gave. an impressive 
“In Memoriam ” address on John Ruskin. 

London Unitarian Bazaar.—A social meeting 
of the Bazaar secretaries, in connection with the 
London Churches, was held in the Council-room, 
Essex Hall, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 31. After 
tea and coffee, Dr. W. Blake Odgers presided, and 
elicited from the various representatives reports of 
what had been done, and what might be expected 
in relation to the furnishing of the different stalls 
at the approaching Bazaar. It was very gratifying 
to find that the ladies had been working assiduously, 
and had already provided by their own labour a 
quantity of articles of a useful character, besides 
having obtained from friends contributions both of 
goodsand money. The provincial circles are working 
earnestly. Wales is determined to do her best. 
India has also volunteered her help, and will send 
curios and other specialities. Had it not been for 
the plague and famine which are now ravaging the 
land, the members of the Brahmo Somaj would 
have promised larger contributions, but they will 
do what they can for the good cause. The foliow- 
ing extract from a letter from the Lahore congre- 
gation expresses what is felt in other districts :— 
“We cannot be too thankful to our Unitarian 
friends in England for all they have done, and are 
still doing, to help our churches in India ; and you 
can assure them of our sympathy, and of such prac- 
tical help as we are in a position to render.”’ The 
London Bazaar will therefore represent the good- 
will not only of the liberal churches in our own 
islands, but liberal religious thinkers and wor- 
shippers in the Empire beyond the seas. 

London: Wood Green.—On the 30th ult. the 
society held its annual general meeting, Dr. Blake 
Odgers, Q.C., in the chair. Every department of 
Church work showed life, health, and prosperity. 
Notwithstanding the bad weather the meeting was 
fairly well attended. On Saturday was a Sunday- 
school party; prizes were distributed by Mrs. 
Cowan with gentle words in season. One feature of 
the entertainment was a lantern show by Messrs. 
Frank Sudbery and Will Richardson. 

Nantwich.—On Wednesday, the 24th ult., the 
Sunday-school annual prize distribution and concert 
was held in the schoolroom. Encouraging statistics 
of improved attendance were given by the super- 
intendent. The Minister, the Rev. J. M. Mills, 
distrfbuted forty-two prizes and certificates. An 
excellent programme, consisting of children’s plays, 
drill, recitations, songs, &c., was gone through to 
the evident satisfaction of a crowded audience of 
parents and friends. On the Wednesday following 
the annual winter party was held, when the scholars 
were regaled with a substantial tea, after which 
Mr. Mills showed a selection of amusing lantern 
views, and the teachers led with children’s games, 
all going to make a really enjoyable evening for 
teachers and scholars alike. 

Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association.—The following resolution 
was passed at the monthly meeting held on 
Feb. 7, the members standing in their places when 
put to the meeting :—“ The Committee of this 
Association wishes to add their testimony to the in- 
estimable value to the religious world of the life 
and work of the late Dr. James Martineau, and 
desires to place on record their appreciation and 
gratitude for his life and labours, and their sense 
of the loss sustained by the Unitarian body and 
the religious world generally by his death,” 

Pantydefaid.—A new organ was opened here 
last Sunday morning, it being the gift of the Cardiff 


Unitarian Church. At the close of the service a 
resolution was proposed by the Rev. Thomas 
Thomas, J.P., and seconded by the minister and 
unanimously adopted, expressing warm and sincere 
thanks to the Cardiff Church for their kind and 
generous gift. Miss Thomas, Green Park, ably pre- 
sided at the organ. 

Reading (Resignation). — The Rev. E. A. 
Voysey has intimated his intention to terminate 
his ministry here in April next, 

Sale.—At the meeting of the social guild on 
Jan. 31, the Rev. J. Byles, of Northampton, lec- 
tured on the “ Oberammergau Passion Play.” 

Sheffield : Upperthorpe.—The annual con- 
gregational meeting was held last Monday evening, 
when, in spite of heavy losses by death and removal, 
a very satisfactory report was presented to the 
members. The church and its many institutions, 
comprising Sunday-school, Social Union, Young 
People’s Religious Union, Band of Hope, Ladies’ 
Sewing Society, Mothers’ Meeting, Sick and Pro- 
vident Society are in a healthy condition, and are 
doing quiet but effective work for good in the 
neighbourhood. Hearty thanks were accorded to 
Mr. W. R. Stevenson for his devoted services at the 
organ and in other capacities ; to Mr. J. B. Wostin- 
holm, the treasurer, for his many acts of kindness 
during the year ; to Mr. W. King, secretary, for his 
painstaking and exemplary work ; to the choir and 
all who have helped the cause by their voluntary 
work ; to the minister (the Rev. John Ellis) for his 
helpfulness to their spiritual life, and to Mrs. Ellis. 
A gold watch was presented to Miss ¥lorence Wid- 
dowson, who has recently left the choir to accept a 
professional engagement, as a token of the esteem 
in which she is held by the congregation. A sum 
of £20 was voted to the minister, with cordial 
expressions of appreciation of his services, in sup- 
plement of his salary, out of a balance in the trea- 
surer’s account. The church is united in close and 
happy fellowship. On Tuesday evening Mr. W. H. 
Shrubsole, F,G.S., delivered a lecture on “ Swiss 
Scenery—its Determining Causes,” beautifully 
illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides to a 
fairly large and most appreciative audience. 

Swinton.—The annual prize distribution party 
was held on Saturday, Feb. 3. After tea, the Rev. 
W. E. George presided and addressed the scholars 
and parents. Speeches were also delivered by the 
superintendents, Messrs. C. Pollitt and L, Jones. 
The Rey. John Moore, of Hindley, also spoke and 
recalled pleasant recollections of former prize dis- 
tributions Eby reading a list of prize-takers of 
twenty-one years ago. Mrs. Moore distributed 
prizes to eighty-three scholars, and eight boxes of 
sweets to the youngest scholars. An interesting 
programme was gone through, including the musical 
play Santa Claus is Coming. The elder scholars 
have recently given three successful performances 
of the popular drama, The Lady of Lyons. 

Whitchurch.—The annual congregational meet- 
ing was held at the Church of the Saviour, on 
Tuesday, Feb. 6. After tea, the Rev. W. F. Tur- 
land presided, and the report of last year’s work 
was adopted. A special vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Gresty, who has acted as treasurer for many 
years, and who is retiring on account of failing 
health. 


Tue article on “The Transfigured 
Theology of Paradise Lost” in last 
month’s Westminster, though attributed 
on the cover to ‘“ R. Rawlings,” is by the 
Rev. H. Rawlings, M.A., nowjminister of 
St. Saviourgate Chapel, York. Miulton’s 
great poem has latterly, Mr. Rawlings 
thinks, been a good deal neglected, because 
of its obsolete theological structure ; but 
those who recognise that it is to be studied 
and enjoyed as a work of art, like Lear or 
Macbeth, find its appeal as powerful as 
ever. ‘“ Paradise Lost is seen to be the 
revelation of a master mind struggling 
heroically with a theme not altogether 
tractable even in his hands, but ennobling 
it with the splendid riches of his imagina- 
tion, and throwing broadcast pearls of wise 
and beautiful speech, which are admirable 
and helpful for all time.” 


Economy must be attended to. That’s 
a fundamental, simple honesty; scarce a 
virtue, but soil for virtues to grow in, soil 


without which none can grow,— William 


Smith, 


z 
sat 
pe 
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KS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT, 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 


11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

- 11 a.M. and7Pp.m., Rev. A. Cuntirre Fox, B.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.m. and 7p.m., Rey. J. Page Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F. K. Freeston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 P.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Brooke Herrorp, D.D., and 7 pP.m., Rev. Epaar 
Daptyn. Minister’s Class for Children, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawns Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 
Morning, “ Wrestling with God.” Evening, 
“ Religious Freedom,” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 pP.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Popr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.M, and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. G. CarTER. 

Plumstead,Oommon-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 ¥.M., and 3 P.M., Service for Children, 
Rev. S. FaRRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., “ Ruskin 
oo Truth,” Mr. L. TavENeR, and 7 p.M., “ He 
is Risen,” Mr. T. Evxior. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. W. Woonrne, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 1lla.m, 
Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. 
Luckine TAVENER. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m., Rev. T. E. 
M. Epwarps, ‘‘ Universal Inspiration.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rey. 

_ Dr, MummMeEry. 


Sse Wie So eee 
PROVINCIAL. 
BaLsaLt Hueatu Institute: Our FatTHer’s CHURCH, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. F, W. STANLEY. 


~BrprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 


RowLanD HI. 

BuaoKroou, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M. 

BiackPoou, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bopri. Smita, 

Bootuz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkgs. 

BovrnemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Bricuton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 

_  North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 ?.M,, Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Deat and WaLMeER. Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPHARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EasTBOuRNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 1] a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. Sr. Ciarr. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana Buckianp. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C, 
HARGROVE, M. A. 

LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 aM, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rey, J, M, Lioyp THOMAS, 


R. A. ArMstrone, B.A., and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. 
Kirin, “The relation of God to the Bible, 
according to the Churches, and in the light of 
modern knowledge.” 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rey. 
J. FoRREST. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 4.M. and 6.30. P.M. 

Maraarte, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 .M., 
Rev, J. B. BARNHILL. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DRUMMOND. 

PortTsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomMas Bonp, 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel], 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

RamsaaTE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P,.M., 
Rey. J. R. BaRnuILL. 

Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysry. 

SoarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. is H. Tuomas, B.A. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High- -street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 PiM., Rev. Wm. AGAR. 

SovuruHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rey. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
1la.m., Rev. R.C. DENDY. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 P.m.. Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Yor«,St. Saviourgate Chapel,114.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rey. H. Rawuinas, M.A. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Feb. 11th, 

at 11.15, Prof. EARL BARNES, “ Church Control 
of Education.” ecture at 4. Concert at 7. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
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SouTHAMPTON Buripines, CHancery Lanz, Lonpon, 
INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold fer Customers. 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 
ticulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BIRTHS. 
CLENNELL—On the 8rd Feb., at Shanghai, the wife 
of W. J. Clennell, Esq., H.M.’s Consul at 
Hangchow, of a son, 


DEATHS. 


CraRKE—On the 30th Jan., suddenly, aged 62, 
Henry Clarke, B.A., of the Cathedral Schools, 
Worcester, brother of the late Rev. W. A. 
Clarke, of Newchurch, Lanc. 

Hastam—On the 2ad Feb., at 32, Queen Anne- 
street, Cavendish-square, Joseph Crook Haslam, 
aged 54 years. 


Cf 

THE INQUIRER’’ CALENDAR. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per yeat, prepaid, a space of twov lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 
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2 LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. D j 
: OuR CALENDAR. KLEIN, and 6.30 P.M, Rev. A. CoBpEN Surrne DR. MARTINEAU S LAST BOOK. 
3 ee Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. oS 
SUNDAY, February 11, Livintoon, Ulictinead, Sutton Pack: 11 ast, Rev, | Cloth, ONE SHILLING ond SIXPENCE. 
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(SECOND EDITION.) 
FAITH THE BEGINNING, 
SELF-SURRENDER 

THE FULFILMENT, 
OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


BY 
JAMES MARTINEADU, D.D., D.C.L., 


AUTHOR OF 
‘ Hndeavours after the Christian Life,”’ 
“Hours of Thought,’ &c. 


THE TIMES, of January 13, in a Sketch of the 
late Dr. Martineau, says :— 


‘* Almost on his ninetieth birthday appeared a 
paper on ‘Faith the Root of Knowledge and 
Love,’ full of eloquence and far-darting rays 
of insight and sweetness and compassion 
made more comprehensive by age.’’ 


JAMES CLARKE and Co., 13 and 14, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


London : 


BOOKS by the late Dr. MARTINEAU. 


Senile 
A Study of Religion. 2 vols. pence Lae 
Endeavours after the Christian Life gee 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, 4 vols. 
each “ ene vas Seager dae: O 
Faith and Self-Surrender  ... Tra G 
Home Prayers, with two Services for Public 
Worship ; oe 
Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 2 vols. 
each Soe : PEP tsa) 
Studies of Christianity re zag Belin Oy 
The Seat of Authority in Religion... aaa .0 
Types of Ethical Theory, 2 vols. 15 0 
Selections from at of. ao C. G. How- 
land ae 0 4 
Pairs 


Five Points of Christian Faith Ons2 

The Bible and the Child oat aes |e A 

The Outer and the Inner World ... Ae Os 3 

The Three Stages of Unitarian Theology .. Ore 

Cabinet Portrait of Dr. Martineau, fe: 6d. ; 
larger size, 2s. 6d. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


Subject for February.—“ A Day of Humiliation: 
Will it Help up to Victory?” 
Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free, 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cus. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD 


Epirtep By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 
Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 


&c., from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st,, London, E.0, 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION.— 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Miss ELLen M. 
LawREncE (Hon. Treasurer), 26, Kensington Palace- 
gardens, W. All subscriptions Bnd donations to be 
sent to the above address. 


Ro LET, CORNER SHOP in Growing 

Country Town. Six-roomed house ; good 
cellar. Rent, £21. Stock and fixtures, £180 to 
£200. Apply—E. J, and E, Kensett, Grocery, 
Provision, and General Stores, Horsham, 
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HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dresemaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 2} guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The ALF TERM begins MONDAY, February 
26th, 1900. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


—_——@-——____. 
PrincrpaL—Miss BAILY. 
HerapMistress—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary, Miss 8. AWDRY. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL one 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


CHOOL ror GIRLS anv “LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT. 


Prinorpats :—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 


Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 


Reference kindly permitted to T. Grosvenor LEE, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHN HeEywoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


4 pate WARREN, 


KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 
The SPRING TERM began on January 23, 1900, 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
THe Frrs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &. 
For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesste Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


Schools, ete. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


The HALF TERM begins on THURSDAY, 
February 22nd. 

Lectures are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education. Students are prepared for 
all the Universities of London. Exams, in Arts 
and Science. A SINGLE COURSE OF LEC- 
TURES in any SUBJECT MAY be ATTENDED. 

There is a Department for Professional Training 
in Teaching, and an Art School, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


One Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value 
£31 10s., tenable for three years; one Pfeiffer 
Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable 


for three years, will be awarded on the results of 


the Examination to be held in June. 
Particulars on application to the TREASURER. 


Board and Resivence, 


—— ae 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8. W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.8.C.),— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


BoarP and RESIDENCE (First 

Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the 
lease of her house, and has enlarged and re- 
decorated it. Hlectric light and bells and bath- 
room are added, and perfect modern drainage. 
References required.—18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, W.C. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T, LEONARDS.—‘“ Crantock,’ 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P, Porrer. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
| London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Spacious Ceffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 9d. 


77, So) abs 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ QuirtupE, Lonpon.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of this Society will 
be hekl at ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, 
February 24th. Reception by the President and 
Committee from 6 to 7, when Tea and Coffee will 
be provided. 

MEETING at 7 p.m. to be followed by an 
Address from the President (Mr. F, W. Lawrence, 
M.A.) on “ Problems of the 20th Century.” 

ALEX, BARNES, 
HAROLD WADE, ¢ Ho. Secs. 
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1 THCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGF, 
Os aay 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupaz, A.R.1.B.A.,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H.'A. Harpoastie, F.S.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AaYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Routt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent, 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 sdvanced—21 years, 
18s, 6d.; 18 years, 148. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. 5 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.G. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


GOOD NURSE wanted for two little 
children, age 25 to 30, wages £18 to €25.— 
Apply by letter, or personally after 5, to Mrs. 
Garnett, 27, West Hill, Highgate, N. 


AN any lady recommend a young girl 

about 17 as UNDER-HOUSEMAID? A 

country girl preferred. Apply by letter to Mrs. R. 
Portzr, 2, Bolton-zardens, London, S.W. 


eo (28) requires engagement as 

HOUSEKEEPER or GOVERNESS in small 
family. Accustomed to big children. Good ex- 
perience .and references. Salary £30-35.—Miss 
I’, M. StEER, 56, Lavender Sweep, London, S.W. 


ANTED, ELDERLY ATTENDANT 


to take entire charge of old Lady ; infirm, 
but not an invalid. Six-roomed country cottage, 
large garden, mile from station, Also strong, 
capable GENERAL SERVANT. Three in family, 
no children, no washing. Early breakfast ; reason- 
able liberty ; bicycle not objected to. Mother and 
daughter or two friends would find comfortable 
home. Write, stating wages, to Mrs. J. RUSSELL, 
Cripplegate, Woking, Surrey. 


yo G LADY requires re-engagement 

as COMPANION or COMPANION-HOUSE- 
KEEPER. References kiudly allowed to the Rey. 
R. A. Armstrong, Liverpool, and others.—Address, 
in first instance, the Rev. H. §. Sony, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire. : 


Printed by Woopratyi & KINDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHN Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joann Heywoor, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, February 10, 1900. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Arrenrion is called to the advertise- 
ment of a reading of Hamlet by Mr. J. H. 
Leigh, at Steinway Hall, on Saturday, 
March 3, in aid of the London Bazaar 
Fund. All tickets sold go to the Fund, 
so it is hoped that many will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. The play is 
skilfully shortened to avoid any tedious- 
ness, and the reading is set off by some 
specially arranged incidental music, making 
altogether a very pleasing entertainment 
of about two hours. The performance of 
A Midsummer Nights Dream at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre on Jan. 16 resulted in 
£101 6s. being added to the Fund. Con- 
certs on behalf of the Fund put forward 
by the Entertamments Committee are 
being arranged by Miss Winifred Robinson 
at Essex Hall on March 29, and by Mr. 
John Harrison at Brixton, of which par- 
ticulars will be announced later. 


Tue second instalment of Dr. John 
Watson’s “ Life of Jesus Christ,” in the 
February number of the Sunday Strand, 
deals in three chapters with “ The Idyl of 
Bethlehem,” “The Home of Jesus,” and 

The Call of Jesus,’ which Dr. Watson 
gees in the awakening experience of the 
boy’s first visit to Jerusalem. These 
chapters, as it seems to us, show the 
“Tife” to be written, not as a critical 
study, but for edification. The birth- 
stories are presented as historical fact, 
and the Virgin-mother is exalted in a way 
which leaves an impression of unreality in 
the home, with the father placed in a 
dubious position. The chapters are illus- 
trated with present-day scenes in Nazareth 
and Bethlehem, and as frontispiece Tis- 
sot’s picture of Christ is given, with his 


j 


hands upon his heart. 


may prefer to see the inner glory of His 
Nativity rather than its outer circum- 
stances; but no one would desire that these 
should have been different. Had Jesus 
been born in a palace, then His birth had 
not corresponded with His after life, and it 
would not have been worthy of Himself. 
For He was to show unto all ages that the 
greatest force in life is not position nor 
wealth, but character, and that character 
is independent of all circumstances, so that 
goodness, cradled and reared in poverty, 
without advantages and without favour, 
persecuted and slain, is yet the most 
beautiful and triumphant power on earth. 
Before this infant, so inhospitably received 
of the world, lay the cruelty of Herod, and 
the narrow lot of Nazareth, and the home- 
less mission of Galilee, and the contempt of 
the great, and the shame of the Cross. But 
that would be only the appearance of things, 
not the heart. Around Him also would 
gather the loyalty of faithful disciples, and 
the love of women, and the praises of little 
children, and the gratitude of the poor, and 
the reverence of holy souls, and the awe of 
the wicked, and the sympathy of the saints 
in Paradise, and the service of the mighty 
angels of God. On Him also would rest, 
the true aureole for His head, the Spirit of 
God and the love of His Heavenly Father. 


Writine to the Liverpool Daily Post 
with reference to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
letter on “The New Reformation,” from 
which we quoted last week, the Rev. T. 
W. M. Lund, the liberal chaplain of the 
Church of the Blind, pointed to the real 
obstacle to any such progressive move- 
ment in the stolid indifference of the 
great masses of the people to the higher 
interests of thought. The men and 
women of progress, Mr. Lund says, are 
not as arule found in Anglican churches, 
and the reforming clergyman has a single- 
handed fight to make, with the sympathy 
chiefly of outsiders, and with little chance 
of promotion. Thisis noted as one ofthe 
gravest hindrances to the supply of an 
enlightened clergy, and as largely re- 
sponsible for the present deterioration in 
the number and quality of the men 
taking orders. 


The time is critical. If the Church is to 
be the Church of the intelligent people of 
England, the intelligent people must stand 
by her, and make their voices and influence 
felt in regard to the need of free criticism, 
rational exegesis, and the dominance of 
spiritual over dogmatic teaching. I see no 
other chance of drawing into the clerical 
yanks men of original and independent 
mind, who can appreciate the value of the 
new learning of our time, and apply it 
wisely and tactfully in their guidance of 
public feeling. Without some such help, 
the Church will become the property of the 
least educated portion of the nation; I 
mean that self-satisfied class of intellectual 


Of the ae Av 
meaning of the Nativity Dr. Watson writes 
beautifully : — 


With the after-look the ataetptes of Jesus 


mediocrity who will be content to stand 
where they are while the word rolls on, 
quite indifferent to the trenchant axiom of 
Dr. Mivart :—‘* We must be true to science 
as well as to religion,’’ and quite ignorant 
that what they believe has long ceased to 
have any weight with the intelligence of 
the age because the ground has been cut 
from beneath its feet. 


I fear we are a long way from accepting 
any such modification of dogmatic test for 
Church membership as Mrs. Ward sug- 
gests. Lord Halifax represents the belief 
of far more than his own party when he 
says that the Virgin birth is the foundation- 
stone of Christianity. There is a good deal 
of materialism of a very earthly kind still 
clinging to our religion. It will take some 
years of Mrs. Ward’s classes to get behind 
it. She will find the foundation-stones of 
the Church are not identical with those of 
Christ. She is concerned to create a 
passionate devotion to great ethical 
principles, which will build up a fine 
quality of human character and a noble 
race of men. His followers generally sub- 
stitute for this motive abstruse meta- 
physical beliefs about the person of Christ; 
how He came into the world; how He went 
out of it; how far He was miraculously 
different from the race. He came to save— 
the race he declared He came to make like 
Himself. If His own word counts for any- 
thing, as far as it is reported to us, then it 
is in personal attachment to Him and all 
that He spiritually was that we shall find 
our fullest life. 


Tur Rev. J. Foster, B.A., D.C.L., 
rector of Authorpe, writes, in the Louth 
and North Lincolnshire News of Feb. 3, a 
column of Reminiscence and Tribute to 
Dr. Martineau. Years ago, before he had 
determined to take orders in the Church, 
Mr. Foster, when staying in a certain city, 
was attracted into what seemed to him a 
“ parochial church.” 


Brought up in the straightest orthodox 
faith, living amongst friends zealously strict 
in maintaining that faith, I found when I 
entered that church that I had wandered 
*¢ far from homé’’—I was attracted by the 
novelty, the simplicity, the quiet of the 
religious service. I stayed to the close. 
The preacher’s face, voice, and some parts 
of the sermon are as fresh and distinct 
to-day as they were years ago. I shall 
never forget the impression made upon my 
youthful mind. The face with its intense 
thoughtfulness and radiant spirituality ; 
the voice musical, low, clear, and strong 
with ahaunting sweetness; the sermon, too 
lofty for me at times to follow, yet so con- 
templative, soothing, soaring, and steeped 
in intellectual pathos that I was lifted into 
a new world of thought and being. It 
fitted into the mood of my life. Then J 
could say with Novalis ‘‘ my spirit awoke.’ 

All was. so utterly unlike anything I had 
been accustomed to; no hard narrow mer- 
cantile views of religion ; no sentimental 
parodies or platitudes. 

“¢ Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.”’ 
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The burden and the text of that sermon was 
*“‘The God of the Living.’’ Persistently, 
as the line of Virgil to Savonarola, or the 
phrase of St. Augustine to Cardinal New- 
man, did that sermon recur to my mind. 
Philosophy with its entrancing fascination, 
and theology the ‘‘queen of sciences’’ 
through that sermon won my devotion and 
love. 


Mr. Foster’s friends were horrified 
when they heard at whose feet he had 
been sitting, but so began a life-long 
indebtedness “to one who has stimulated 
and enlightened and braced my mental 
history.” Mr. Foster prints in his article 
some extracts from letters he received 
from Dr. Martineau. The first quotation 
is thus introduced :— 


The following extracts may be of interest 
to all who seek for. that spiritual union 
which comes ‘‘from the quiet of a large 
sympathy,’’ bat which is destroyed when 
we fan ‘‘the heat of a narrow antipathy.’’ 
Dr. Martineau once wrote me :—‘‘ Though 
held by conscientious Gonviction to a Non- 
conformist positidn I have always looked 
with venerating affection on the Church of 
England which excludes me from her 
communion and which it is your privilege 
to serve. And it cannot but be consolatory 
to me in my involuntary exile to find that in 
the depths of the religious life we come 
upon possibilities of fellowship which even 
ecclesiastical organisations disown, If our 
English Christendom could be relieved of its 
over-charge of dogma and surrendered to 
the sublime and lovely conditions of the 
spiritual life as presented in the ‘‘ Imitatio 
Christi,’’ the national unity would assume 
a reality and power of which we can now 
hardly conceive. Some such dream came 
upon me in early years and still lingers with 
me on the verge of my ninetieth year. 


And this one other passage we must 
give :— 


It is particularly grateful to me to receive 

on the threshold of my ninetieth year a 
benedictory word from a minister of a 
Church to which I have always yearned to 
belong but which visits such as I am oftener 
with anathema than with blessing. Sure I 
am that in our ‘‘heart of hearts’’ and in 
the ultimate readings of our intellectual 
thought we reach a sacred ground of unity 
and fellowship which once touched will put 
to shame our superficial differences and 
antipathies. To those who share in this 
conviction and confess it in the spirit of 
their life I am drawn with unspeakable 
affection. 
. We published last week the resolution 
passed by the Committee of Hope-street 
Church, Liverpool, after the death of Dr. 
Martineau. 
the letter he wrote in response to the 
greetings of his old congregation, on the 
occasion of his ninetieth birthday in 1895. 
The letter was addressed to Mr. Joseph 
Coventry, at that time chairman of the 
congregation :— 


Though the twenty-five years of my resi- 
dence in Liverpool can claim no numerical 
preponderance in the reckoning of my 
ninety years, they contain for me, as my 
thought measures their contents, far more 
than half of the experiences, the labours, 
and the probation, of life. Within that 
period lies all that was most intense in aim, 
in energy, in suffering ; and those who were 
near me then could not but know all my 
work and all its weaknesses, and read me 
through and through. That the survivors 
among them, with their successors, should 
be able and impelled to send me such a 
message of affection as you transmit to me, 
is the most cheering experience, which can 
brighten the close of my last decade. I 
am deeply grateful for it to my known and 


We are now permitted to add- 


unknown friends, and pray you to convey 
to them my response of thanks and bene- 
diction. 


Wrru reference to the questions asked 
of Mr. Ambrose Bennett last week by 
M. Hocart, we hope very shortly to pub- 
blish an articlé by Mr. Bennett on the 
subject. 


Nore or Warnina.—It appears that 
Mr. Vincent Taylor, writing from Adys- 
road, East Dulwich, is using lists of 
names taken from Tur INQUIRER in send- 
ing out begging letters. Anyone receiv- 
ing a communication from him had better 
communicate with the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, 15, Buckingham-street, W.C., 
before responding to Mr. Taylor’s appeal. 


DR. MARTINEAU AND THE TEM- 
PERANCE QUESTION. 


A CORRESPONDENT contributed to the 
Manchester Guardian of Jan. 17 the fol- 
lowing interesting notes : — 


There is not, so far as I know, any dis- 
cussion of the ethics of temperance in any 
of Dr. Martineau’s set dissertations. 
Nevertheless, we have some record of his 
views on the subject, if only by way of 
obiter dicta. In 1882 Mr. Arthur A. 
Reade, when compiling his book on “Study 
and Stimulants” (second .edition, Abel 
Heywood, Manchester, 1883), addressed 
certain questions to various eminent per- 
sons as to their experience. Among other 
replies he received one from Dr. Martineau 
dealing with his own personal habits. 
Of tobacco he had an ‘intense dislike,” 
and his distaste for it, he says, “ has 
restricted my travelling to a minimum 
and kept me from all public places where 
I am liable to encounter its sickening 
effects.” As to alcohol the narrative is 
more varied. In the forties he was for 
about seven years a total abstainer. To 
this period belongs what is possibly Dr. 
Martineau’s only recorded speech on the 
temperance question. It was reprinted in 
Tue Inquirer about half a century later. 
In referring to Dr. Philip Carpenter’s 
complaint that the influential classes kept 
aloof from the temperance movement, Dr. 
Martineau said :— 


The blameis not all ononeside. Inreading 


the temperance periodicals, which must be- 


regarded as the organs of the body, I have 
seen with pain a superstitious abhorrence 
manifested towards the substance alcohol, 
instead of directing that abhorrence towards 
the moral vice inthe mind of the drinker. 
You cannot persuade old persons who have 
used these liquors with moderation all their 
lives that there is anything in them so very 
horrid. I admit that, asacure for enormous 
evils, teetotalism is necessary; so that for 
many years I have adopted the practice in 
my own person and family. But others are 
driven away bysuchlanguage. The feeling 
of superstitious dread of the substance 
itself has led to physiological exaggeration 
respecting its effects. It is dangerous to 
make such statements when persons see 
their neighbours taking it and living for 
seventy or eighty years. And yet I believe 
fully that its use is mischievous rather than 
beneficial, and that everyone would be 
better if he totally abstained. 


After referring to the evils wrought by 
intemperance, he proceeds :— 


The teetotalers are quite right in saying 
to every man who is liable to guilty excess 
that he must go the whole length of total 


abstinence. To diminish the quantity inch 
by inch is utterly hopeless and ridiculous. 
They must throw aside whatever sets temp- 
tation to work, else in nine instances out of 
ten they must fail.’ It follows that the old 
temperance [moderation] societies must, in 
the nature of things, fail in their object. I 
go one step further, Must everyone else 
stop ?—(Cries of *‘ Yes.’’) I also believe 
with you that that is the proper and true 
course. But you should do so on the true 
principle. Ifwe say to drunkards ‘‘ You 
must stop, but I won’t,’’ then they will be 
all banded together into a drunkards’ 
society. This brands them’; at once they 
stick a bad character on their own back, 
which is more than we can expect to be 
done, especially by those who are not yet in 
a moral state and are incapable of perform- 
ing asevere: penance. ‘Therefore I think 
that those disposed to aid should aid, 
and say, ‘* We also, in order to help 
you, will totally abstain.’’ But it should 
be done avowedly for that purpose ; not on 
the ground that moderate drinkers have 
been previously committing sin. But no 
moderate drinker can say that it is his duty 
to drink. He is quite at liberty to give it 
up. He should say, ‘‘I give it up, in order 
to help my weak brother.’’ This is a sound 
principle,’ and there is no other on which 
the enforcement of teetotalism can be 
based. But this principle does convince 
me powerfully. I would therefore suggest 
to our Chairman that he would do well to 
make the sacrifice and bear the weight of 
his character and condition to the respecta- 
bility of the society. It is a little sacrifice. 
It is perfectly absurd to stick so much at 
throwing it aside. Persons would be better 
in health, clearer in mind, and almost all 
the functions of life, on which physical 
enjoyment depends, would go on as well, or 
better. And even were it otherwise that 
man is a poor philanthropist and Christian 
who will not even let down a little of health 
to raise others to a better condition. 


| Dr. Mariineau expressed his own dislike 


of the pledge, and urged the necessity for 
counter-attractions to the public-house. 
“ We cannot carry on anything on nega- 
tive principles,” is his characteristic re- 
mark. Like his good friend Dr. Philip 
Carpenter, he desired converts to ‘the 
whole of temperance, the moral adminis- 
tration of the whole life, as well as from 
the particular tendency to drink.” In 
1849 Dr. Martineau had. an illness, and, 
under medical advice, took daily a small 
quantity of vin ordinaire, but on the 
appearance of gout he resumed for many 


years his former abstinent habits. :He was © 


not, he is careful to add, “ under any vow, 
but practically not taking more than half 
a dozen glasses of wine per annum.” At 
seventy-seven the only abatement of his 
strength that he noted was “that a given 
task required a somewhat longer time than 
in former days.’ In more recent years it 
was understood that Dr. Martineau had 
again, under medical orders, made use of 
some small measure of stimulant. But it 
will be seen that the whole drift of his 
sympathies has been on the side of 
abstinence and temperance. This is em- 
phatically shown by the closing words of 
his letter to Mr. Reade. “TI will only 
add,” he says, “that I have never found 
the slightest difficulty, physical or moral, 
in an instantaneous change of habit to 
complete abstinence. Instead of feeling 
any depressing want of what I had re- 
linquished, I have found a direct refresh- 
ment and satisfaction in the simpler mode 
of life. 


artificial indulgences.” 


Few things, I believe, do more, — 
at a minimum of cost, to lighten the 
spirits and sweeten the temper of families _ 
and of society than the repudiation of, 
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ROGER ASCHAM.—I. 


Ir is a somewhat curious coincidence 
that one seems lured to apostrophise every 
man named Roger, in the endearing terms 
employed by Dean Swift upon a notable 
occasion— Dearly beloved Roger.” Had 
the Dean’s servant been named by an 
other name, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether he would have proceeded with 
the service that day. From Roger Infans to 
Sir Roger de Coverley, the race of Rogers 
is a dearly beloved race, and the greatest 
and most dearly beloved Roger of them 
all, not forgetting Roger Bacon, is Roger 
Ascham, Queen Elizabeth’s tutor, the 
“ scholemaster,” the lover of ‘“ the booke 
and the bowe.” Roger Ascham was a 
great Yorkshireman, having been born at 
Kirby Wiske, near Northallerton. He 
was taught in his youth by the greatest 
English teacher, the famous Sir John 
Cheeke, of whom Milton speaks as having 
taught Cambridge and King Hdward 
Greek. He followed in the footsteps of 
Sir John Cheeke, and became in due 
course the Public Orator, 7.e., Latin 
Orator of Cambridge University, and in 
due time became “to his undying de- 
light,” the instructor of the most noble 
scholar within the realm, the Princess 
Hlizabeth, and read with her Latin and 
Greek when she was Queen, of which 
languages, under his tuition, she had be- 
come perfect master, understanding and 
speaking Latin with facility. Here, in- 
deed, is the passage from the first part of 
his book called “The Schoolmaster,” in 
which he refers to Queen Elizabeth’s 
mastery of languages. At the time of 
his writing his book, she was thirty years 
of age: that was in 1563, the year before 
the birth of Shakespeare. After saying 
that “if King Edward had lived a little 
longer, his example alone had bred such a 
race of worthy learned gentlemen as this 
Realme never yet did afforde,” he goes 
on— 


Yet there is one example for all gentle- 
men of this Court to follow, that may well 
satisfy them, or nothing will serve them, 
nor no example move them to goodness and 
learning. It is your shame (I speak to you 
all, you young gentlemen of England) that 
one maid should go beyond you all, in 
excellency of learning, and knowledge of 
divers tongues. Point forth six of the best 
given gentlemen of this Court, and all they 
together show not so much good will, spend 
not so much time, bestow not so many hours, 
daily, orderly, and constantly, for the 
increase of learning and knowledge, as doth 
the Queen’s Majesty herself. Yea, I believe 
that beside her perfect readiness in Latin, 
Italian, French and Spanish, she readeth 
here now at Windsor more Greek every day 
than some Prebendary of the Church doth 
read Latin in a whole week. And that 
which is most praiseworthy of all, within the 
walls of her privy chamber, she hath obtained 
excellency of learning to understand, speak 
and write, both wittily with the head and 
fair with the hand, as scarce one or two rare 
wits in both the Universities have in many 
years reached unto. Amongst all the 
benefits that God hath blessed me withal 
next the knowledge of Christ’s true 
Religion, I count this the greatest, that it 
pleased God to call me, to be one poor minister 
in setting forward these excellent gifts of 
learning inthis most excellent Prince. Whose 
example alone, if the rest of our nobility 
would follow, then might England be, for 
- learning and wisdom in nobility, a spectacle 
to all the world beside. 


_ Surely Roger Ascham had done his 
duty as schoolmaster or tutor nobly by 


the Queen, and she must have reckoned 
him and his method of teaching amongst 
her chief blessings, for if knowledge is 
power, and such masterly knowledge as was 
hers, she stood on a level with the fore- 
most men of her time, and the language in 
which some of these speak of her attain- 
ments seems excessive till we read such 
words as these of her own tutor. But it 
is also true that at this time women’s 
education, at least in certain quarters, 
stood at a very high degree of perfection, 
in part due, no doubt, to the great impetus 
given to all learning, especially of the 
classical languages, by the Reformation. 
From this same book of “The School- 
master” is taken that other famous pas- 
sage referring to Roger Ascham’s inter- 
view with Lady Jane Grey, she who was 
destined to be, ina few years after the 
date of this conversation, the unhappy 
Queen of England for thirteen days, the 
luckless tool and victim of her ambitious 
and unscrupulous. relatives. Roger 
Ascham is illustrating. the power of love 
as against fear in education, and by way 
of illustration recalls a conversation he 


had with Lady Jane Grey :— 


And one example [he says] whether 
love or fear doth work more in a child, for 
virtue or learning, I will gladly report ; 
which may be heard with some pleasure, and 
followed with more profit. Before I went 
into Germany, I came to Brodegate, in 
Leicestershire, to take my leave of that 
noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom I was 
exceeding much beholding. Her parents 
the Duke and Duchess, with all the house- 
hold, gentlemen and gentlewomen, were 
hunting in the park; I found her in her 
chamber reading Plato’s Phzdo in Greek, 
and that with as much delight as some 
gentlemen would read a merry tale in 
Boccaccio. After salutation, and duty 
done, with some other talk, I asked her why 
she would leave such pastime in the park ? 
Smiling, she answered me: ‘‘I wis all their 
sport in the park is but a shadow to that 
pleasure I find in Plato. Alas! good folk, 
they never felt what true pleasure meant.’’ 
‘¢ And how came you, madam,’’ quothI, ‘‘ to 
this deep knowledge of pleasure, and what 
did chiefly allure you unto it, seeing not many 
women, but very few men, have attained 
thereunto ?’’ ‘*I will tell you,’’ quoth she, 
‘Cand tell you a truth, which perchance 
you will marvel at. One of the greatest bene- 
fits that ever God gave me, is that he sent 
me sharp and severe parents and so gentle 
a schoolmaster. For when Iam in presence 
either of father or mother, whether I speak, 
keep silence, sit, stand or go, eat, drink, be 
merry or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, 
or doing anything else, I must do it, as it 
were, in such weight, measure and number, 
even so perfectly as God made the world, or 
else I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly 
threatened, and sometimes punished in 
ways I will not name for the honour I 
bear them, so without measure misordered, 
that I think myself in hell, till time come, 
that I must go to Mr. Aylmer, who teacheth 
me so gently, so pleasantly, with such fair 
allurements to learning, that I think all the 
time nothing whilst I am with him. And 
when I am called from him, I fall on weep- 
ing, because whatsoever I do else but 
learning is full of grief, trouble, fear and 
whole misliking unto me. And this my 
book hath been so much my pleasure, and 
bringeth daily to me more pleasure and 
more that in respect of it all other pleasures 
in very deed be but trifles and troubles 
unto me.’’ ‘‘I remember this talk gladly,”’ 
says Roger Ascham, ‘‘ both because it is 
worthy of memory, and because, also, it was 
the last talk that IT ever had and the Jast 
time that ever I saw that noble worthy 
lady! ’’ 


It is delightful to read how gentle were 


the giants of those days, especially these 
giants of schoolmasters. With what 
tenderness his pupils spoke of that man 
of vast and profound learning, Sir John 
Cheeke ; how charming is this testimony 
of Lady Jane Grey to Mr. Aylmer’s ways 
with her; and Robert Ascham seems the 
very embodiment of the spirit that would 
rule by love and not by fear. One great 
axiom of his in teaching was this: “ That 
a child shall take more profit of two 
faults, gently warned of, than of four 
things rightly hit.” The first book of his 
“ Schoolmaster,” which may be considered 
as introductory to the real subject of his 
book—namely, how to teach Latin in the 
readiest way—is gemmed with beautiful 
passages, insisting upon the prior need to 
teach by love and not by fear. This 
view was new in those days, and so 
Ascham had to explain “ why, in his 
opinion, love is fitter than fear, gentleness 
than beating, to bring up a child rightly 
in learning.” ‘Some men,” he says, 
“laugh at us, when we thus wish and 
reason that young children should be 
rather allured to learning by gentleness 
and love, than compelled to learning by 
beating and by fear.” Ascham brings his 
answer to these people from Socrates :— 
In those days Socrates, Plato, Aristotle 
appeared to meu as afinal Court of Appeal; 
and surely in most things that have to do 
with truth, justice, and humanity no 
better High Court of Appeal could be 
found. The judgment of Socrates, said 
Ascham, was that “no learning ought of 
be learned with bondage.” ‘Some men,” 
continues Ascham, “friendly enough of 
nature, but of small judgment in learning, 
do think I take too much pains, and 
spend too much time, in setting forth these 
children’s affairs. But those good men 
were never brought up in Socrates’ school, 
who saith plainly, that no man goeth 
about a more godly purpose than he 
that is mindful of the good bringing- 
up, both of his own and other men’s 
children. In writing this book, I have 
had earnest respect to three special 
points—truth of religion, honesty in 
living, right orderin learning. In which 
three ways, I pray God, my poor children 
may diligently walk . .. for whose sake 
I was the willinger to take these pains.” 
As one reads this delightful school- 
master’s book, which is at once simple 
in its statement, lovingly gentle in its 
intention, and yet gliding like a big 
ship into a vast and deep ocean of 
learning by easy yet sound methods, 
one feels that the saying about poets 
applies to schoolmasters—that they are 
born, not made. The first book—the 
first voyage with this captain of learning 
—is a very delightful trip indeed; the 
second book—the second voyage—is more 
distinctly a matter of serious business, 
anid the chief pleasure comes in over- 
coming, in a manful, orderly, stately way, 
the manifold difficulties of the elements 
of language and of the deep and wide 
expanse of classical literature. The book 
was written’ more especially for little 
Robert Sackville, the grandson of Sir 
Richard Sackville ; and the story of how 
it came about throws much light upon 
the book, upon the times, upon some other 
of the great men of the times, and upon 
Ascham himself. In 1563 Ascham was 
dining with Sir William Cecil, Sir Richard 
Sackville and others, who formed “a 
company,” says Ascham, “of so many wise 
and good men together, as hardly then 
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could have been ‘picked out again out of 
all England beside.” The conversation 
turned to the subject of education, from 
news of therunning away of some boys from 
Eton, where there was much beating. As- 
cham argued that “ young children were 
sooner allured by lovethan driven by beat- 
ing to obtain good learning.” ‘“ Mr. Secre- 
tary (Sir William Cecil) said very wisely, 
and most truly, that many young wits be 
driven to hate learning before they know 
what learning is,” and he instanced his 
own unfortunate early experience. Sir 
Richard Sackville said nothing at the 
dinner-table, but he afterwards drew 
Ascham aside, agreed with his opinions, 
lamented his own past loss by a harsh 
schoolmaster, and said: “ Seeing it is but 
in vain to lament things past, and also 
wisdom to look to things to come, surely 
God willing, if God lend me life, I will 
make this, my mishap, some occasion of 
good hap to little Robert Sackville, my 
son’s son, For whose bringing up I would 
gladly, if it so please you, use specially 
your good advice. I hear say you have a 
son much of his age (Ascham had three 
little sons): we will deal thus together.” 
Well, Sir Richard agreed to pay the 
schooling, and that right handsomely, of 
all four for the privilege of Ascham’s 
guidance. And further, Ascham under- 
took ‘to put in some order of writing the 
chief points of this our talk, concerning 
the right order of teaching and honesty of 
living, for the good bringing-up of 
children and young men.” Roger Ascham, 
though he died comparatively young, at 
the age of fifty-three, lived five years after 
this conversation, and had completed his 
book, which was published after his 
death, and dedicated to Sir William Cecil. 
The story of the origin of this book, ‘“‘ The 
Schoolmaster,” brings delightfully near, 
and makes very real, this grand yet simple 
age of Elizabeth. Roger Ascham’s aims 
and methods were meant to make true 
kings and queens of all amenable, docile 
children, to make them gentle, to give 
their minds breadth and depth, sound judg- 
ment based on extensive and profound 
knowledge. That he succeeded we have 
record. That he could have succeeded 
might, in lieuof that,!have been sufficiently 
proved from his success with such a 
woman and such a Queen as Hlizabeth. 
Spacious, indeed, were the days of Eliza- 
beth, and spacious of soul and _ great- 
hearted the gentlemen who taught her, 
euided her, and fought for her, and over 
whom she ruled and reigned, but the 
greatest of these, essentially, was the 
gentlest of her teachers—her dearly be- 
loved Roger. Thus much of Roger 
Ascham, Biblophilus; we turn next to 
Roger Ascham “ Toxophilus ”? — from 
Ascham the Aged to Ascham the Youth, 
and from the reign of Elizabeth to that of 
her father, Henry VIII. Cedant arma 
togae, concedat lawrea linquae. 


E. L. H. Tsomas. 


Love would light our path to heaven, 
Mortals groping miss its gleam, 

To their stature dwarf God’s greatness, 
Call their creeds His law supreme. 


But the Soul hath instincts clearer ; 
Radiance borrowed from above 
Tells that heaven can know no bound 
marks, 
Tells to us that God is Love. 


—Jacob Bright. 


LITERATURE. 
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THE ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA.* 


From several points of view the appear- 
ance of the “ Biblical Encyclopedia ” is an 
interesting and hopeful sign of the times. 
It isa proof that serious study of Holy 
Scripture, in spite of the manifold distrac- 
tions offered by modern life, is pursued 
with an ardour and thoroughness which 
have never been surpassed, which have 
perhaps been scarcely equalled in the more 
leisurely days of our fathers. So true is 
it that men do most when they have least 
time to do it in, and that eagerness in one 
kind of knowledge stimulates curiosity in 
all, provokes generous rivalry, and sets a 
high standard of excellence. We live in 
an age characterised by dazzling achieve- 
ments in physical science. Yet classical 
scholarship instead of losing has gained 
in. precision on the one hand, in a 
sense of the connection between all great 
literature on the other. In like manner 
the Bible has shared to the full in all the 
gain of improved methods and accumu- 
lated knowledge. This interest, moreover, 
is by no means confined to scholars by 
profession: it is very widely spread. It 
would be easy to illustrate this fact from 
recent publications in Germany: for Eng- 
land we have evidence enough in two 
large works which are in course of pub- 
lication just now—namely, Clarke’s “ Bible 
Dictionary”’ and Black’s ‘Biblical En- 
cyclopedia.” Hach of these books is on 
a very great scale and cannot, therefore, 
be sold except ata high price. Yet well- 
known publishers have undertaken the 
risks involved, have secured the co-opera- 
tion of numerous writers, many of whom 
hold the first rank in their respective sub- 
jects, and have spared no cost to issue 
these large books in the most appropriate 
form, well printed and with excellent maps 
and woodcuts. We may also observe with 
satisfaction the new place which England 
holds in Biblical research. Only thirty 
years ago Hnglish commentators on the 
Bible were practically ignored on the 
Continent. Now, however, we find names 
among the contributors to the “ Biblical 
Encyclopedia,” whose work need not fear 
comparison with the best that Germany 
can produce. Such are Canon Sanday, 
Canon Robinson, Canon Driver, Dr. G. A. 
Smith, Mr. King; nor is it to be forgotten 
that the chief editor has himself made a 
vast number of important contributions. 
It is further a significant fact that such a 
work should be edited by a dignitary of the 
National Church. For whatever the 
faults of the “ Encyclopedia” may be, 
excessive caution or compromise is not 
among them, and yet so perfect is the 
freedom which the Church now allows, 
that the opinions expressed are not likely 
to meet with any denunciation from those 
whose words carry weight, though of 
course they have met, and no doubt will 
continue to meet, with intelligent criticism. 
We ought to add, before closing these 
general remarks, that Canon Cheyne has 


* “Encyclopedia Biblica: a Critical Dictionary 
of the Literary, Political and Religious History, the 
Archeology, Geography and Natural History of the 
Bible.” Edited by the Rev. T. K, Cheyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of 
Balliol College and Canon of Rochester, and J. 
Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D., formerly Assistant 
Editor of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” Vol. i., 
A—D. London: Adam and Charles Black. 1899, 
20s, net. ; 


secured the services of well-known Ger- 
man scholars, and that their articles have 
been done into very good and readable 
English. 

Of course, the primary use of the “Bibli- 
cal Encyclopedia” will consist in supplying 
the defects of private libraries. To many 
probably who do not make the critical 
study of the Bible a chief object, the 
“ Encyclopedia ” will take the place of a 
Biblical library. But indeed the work is 
so elaborate, and in many respects so ex- 
haustive, that no one can well afford to 
neglect it. It contains, eg., abundant 
reference to those numerous periodicals 
and reports in which scholars, especially 
German scholars, communicate discoveries 
or make critical suggestions. These are 
apt to be forgotten, and everyone, there- 
fore, will gratefully welcome the toil 
devoted to furnishing references and sup- 
plying a conspectus of literature at 
the end of all the important articles. 
Moreover, the articles are so elaborate, ~ 
that they are often as good as, or better 
than, anything to be found elsewhere, ¢.g., 
in manuals of archeology or in general 
introductions. We would call particular 
attention to Mr. Hogg’s article on “ Agri- 
culture,” and to those on “ Babylonia and 
Assyria,” by Mr. King. These, of course, 
have the advantage of being new, aud so 
abreast of recent discoveries. Again, 
the article on “ Chronology” is important, 
both in itself, and also because it is hard 
except in a dictionary or encyclopedia to 
find any account which embodies all recent 
researches in Biblical and _ particularly 
New Testament questions of date. Further, 
with respect to the Books of the Bible, we 
have commentaries and introductions in 
abundance. Nevertheless, one turns to 
Canon Driver's article * on “ Chronicles,” 
with the certainty that we are in safe 
hands. It is, indeed, hard to imagine a 
more perfect piece of work. When we say 
that it is full, accurate, judicial, we are 
only saying what every one will take for 
granted and no one needs to be told. It 
is, perhaps, more worthy of note that it is 
written ina delightful style, and that it 
will interest and attract even those who 
come to it with little previous knowledge 
of the subject. 

It has been objected—and, as we think, 
with reason—that the tone of some articles 
in the “ Encyclopedia” is too trenchant 
and confident. The general reader should 
consult as a very necessary counteractive 
the excellent Bible Dictionary edited by 
Dr. Hastings, and assuredly he will be ill 
advised should he accept such an article as 
Schmiedel’s on the ‘Acts of the Apostles” 
as if it afforded a fair and complete view 
of the criticism of the book in its present 
stage. At the same time he will find here 
and there views which may at their first 
presentation seem startling, but are never- 
theless well founded on solid fact. For 
example, it is, we think, avery great merit 
in Canon Cheyne’s article on the “ Ark of 
the Covenant,” that by adopting a view ably 
stated some time ago by Kosters it enables 
us to understand the real history of the 
Ark under Saul and David, though it com- 
pels us to reject that traditional story of 
its restitution by the Philistines which has 
hitherto obtained general credence. In 
conclusion we would call attention to the 
valuable articles of Canon.Robinson on the 
“Canon of the New Testament,” on the 
“ Church,” and on “ Bishops.” They differ 


* It bears the joint signature of Canon Driver and 
the late Dr. Robertson Smith. 
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to some extent from the views for which 
Hatch and Harnack have secured a wide 
popularity ; but this result is not to be 
attributed necessarily to ecclesiastical bias ; 
it may be due to the fact that Canon 
Robinson takes all the data into account 
and is not carried away by the allurement 
of compact theory. We cannot help 
regretting that the Old Testament has 
secured fuller and more minute descrip- 
tion than the New, but it was natural that 
the editor’s chief attention should be 
turned to the subject on which he himself 
has laboured with such long and indefatig- 
able industry and with such brilliant 


success, 
$< 


SHORT NOTICES. 


In two sermons entitled “Helps to 
Belief in God,’ the Rev. L. P. Jacks, 
M.A., has pointed out in a very striking 
way the large extent to which the objects 
of Nature which we regard as material are 
really constituted by the perceiving mind; 
and in this fact he finds strong evidence 
for a theistic reading of the evolution of 
the universe. There can be no doubt that 
to very many of his hearers Mr. Jacks’ words 
must have come with all the interest of a 
new revelation, and, to say the least of it, 
will have girenthem most timely and wel- 
come help towards throwing off thatincubus 

of materialism which in this scientific 
age often presses with stifling effect on 
religious faith. Mind, argues Mr Jacks, 
is necessarily mixed up with everything, 
and contributes to every object an essen- 
tial part of the qualities which make it 
what itis. If, then, the Nature which we 
“now see around us owes so much of its 
being to the mind which perceives it, it 
is only reasonable to infer that all through 
the process of cosmical evolution, even 
when no human thought as _ yet 
existed, Divine Thought gave to each 
geologic stage its complete reality 
and its intelligible character. As Mr. 
Jacks himself admits, it was Bishop 
Berkeley’s celebrated dictum that the 
esse of things is constituted by their 
percipt, which first started him on this 
interesting line of reflection. He does 
not, however, entirely follow the great 
Bishop’s lead; for he maintains that there 
is more in material objects than the part 
which the mind contributes ; and we are 
inclined to think that if he were to fully 
work out the fertile suggestions con- 
tained in these able discourses, he would 
be ultimately led, not to Berkeley’s 
Idealism, but rather to some such Ideal- 
realism as is described in the writings of 
the profound thinker, lLotze. But 
evidently the author’s immediate aim will 


be gained, if his thoughtful words serve, | 


as we believe they do, to lift the minds 
of their readers above a_ shallow 
materialism and to produce the con- 
viction that even “matter and force— 
those primitive elements which some 
persons have thought render God un- 
necessary—cannot be conceived as existing 
apart from the activity of an Eternal 
Mind.” (From the Author, 31, Wheeley’s- 
road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 2d. each.) 
C. B.U. 


In his Address on “Jerome and the 
Vulgate,” at the opening of the present 
session of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, Manchester, the Rev. J. E. 
Manning has given us a lucid, scholarly 
and most readable account of the biblical 
labours of the great Latin Father. The 


influence of Jerome’s Version, commonly 
known as the Vulgate, has been so 
great, its authority so universally 
accepted in the past, that it is im- 
possible to understand the history of 
our own English Versions of the Bible 
without some knowledge of Jerome’s work. 
Students will find in My. Manning’s 
Address an excellent introduction to the 
study of the Vulgate. 

The analysis of Jerome’s personality, 
as a manand a scholar, is just and, on 
the whole, sympathetic. That he was 
the greatest Biblical scholar which 
the Western Church produced before the 
revival of learning at the end of the 
Middle Ages—the Origen of the West, as 
he has sometimes been called—cannot be 
disputed ; that ‘with many blemishes and 
not a few weaknesses of character,” as 
Mr. Manning says, ‘‘he was a great man,” 
no one will doubt who has made himself 
familiar with his voluminous writings. 

To see Jerome as he was, we must 
especially read his Letters in which, while 
pourtraying the life of his age, he has 
even more faithfully pourtrayed himself. 

TIwhis remarks upon the decree of the 
Council of Trent, Mr. Manning touches 
upon a curious and highly interesting 
question, curious and interesting not only 
for special theological students, but also 
for those who, on broader grounds, are 
seeking for “the seat of authority in 
religion.” It was easy enough for the 
Council to direct that there should be an 
authorised edition of the Bible, but to 
produce such an edition was much more 
difficult. After two memorable attempts, 
a standard edition was indeed published, 
but its text, in spite of the Sixtine declara- 
tion that it must be held as “ true, legiti- 
mate, authentic and unquestioned,” re- 
mains still open to much revision and cor- 
rection. The decree of the Council of Trent 
which was expected to give the world the 
sure benetit of Jerome’s noble labours, in 
reality has led to a state of things which 
may satisfy the theologians of a certain 
school, but must appear very deplorable to 
true scholars. 

When we consider the methods by the 
help of which Jerome accomplished his 
translation of the Bible, we distinctly 
recognise in it a monument of progress ; 
but infallible wisdom has decreed that no 
further progress is to be made by a con- 
tinued application of the same methods. 
It is this attitude towards the irresistible 
claims of growing knowledge which un- 
doubtedly constitutes the weak spot in 
the armour of the old Church, for which, 
fifteen hundred years ago, Jerome 
laboured, under a better inspiration, so 
faithfully and so well. pe By Ks 


Tose influences which come out from 
a man, whether he will or no, and often 
beyond his conscious knowledge, reveal his 
real character, and constitute the highest 
or the meanest work he does in God’s 
world. No hard, dry, didactic moralist 
can exert such an influence ; whoever 
touches the hearts of his fellow-men with 
a love of divine goodness must have deep 
and sweet human sympathies. He must not 
only be pure himself, he must be lovingly 
patient with mortal infirmities. To bea 
giver of good advice is one thing, to be a 
man in whose presence an evil word can- 
not be spoken is another,—Henry W. 
Crosskey. 


LIVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSION- 
ARY ASSOCIATION. 


THe annual meeting of the Liverpool 
District Missionary Association was held 
at the Unitarian Institute, Liverpool, on 
Thursday, Feb. 9., the President, Mr. J. 
Coventry in the chair. There were also 
present the Revs. R. A. Armstrong, 
L. de B. Klein, H. W. Hawkes, J. C. 
Hirst, R. 8. Redfern, J. EH. Stead (Dele- 
gate from the North and Hast Lanca- 
shire Unitarian Mission); the Hon. Mrs. 
Klein, Mrs. Burroughs; Messrs. C. W. 
Jones, A. 8. Thew, and others. Letters 
were read from Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., 
M.P., Rev. W. J. Jupp, and Mr. R. 
Robinson regretting their inability to be 
present. 

The report of the Committee and of 
the work at Crewe, Bootle, Liscard, and 
Garston, together with a letter from the 
Rey. J. L. Haigh, as to Hamilton-road 
Domestic Mission, and the treasurer’s 
balance-sheet, had been previously printed 
and circulated. 

The report noted the steady work of the 
Rev. R. S. Redfern at Crewe, under diffi- 
cult circumstances, and with regret re- 
corded’ the resignation by the Rey. H. W. 
Hawkes, of the pulpit of the Bootle Free 
Church, after nine years of devoted service. 
During the year the Memorial Church at 
Liscard had been opened, the gift of Mrs. 
W. Elam, who had also provided for the 
furnishing, and had set aside £1,000 as 
the nucleus of an endowment fund, 
primarily for the augmentation of the 
minister’s stipend. The progress at Hamil- 
ton-road Domestic Mission had been very 
encouraging. At Garston services had been 
regularly held, largely with lay help, and 
with prospect of the growth of a permanent 
congregation. The Committee with pros- 
perous finances, in view of the enlarging 
scope of their activity, contemplated the 
appointment of a missionary minister. 

The report of the Rey. R. S. Redfern 
from Crewe spoke of the benefit derived 
from the Barker Legacy, and recorded a 
gratifying increase in the numbers and 
efficiency of the Sunday-school. The Rev. 
H. W. Hawkes, writing of his resignation of 
the Bootle pulpit in the summer, expressed 
his intention of remaining a member of the 
congregation, and aiding the new minister, 
who, he hoped, would enter on his duties in 
September. The Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas 
recorded an increase of thirty-one members 
on the roll of the Liscard congregation, 
making a total of 112, and the taking up 
again of various activities in the new build- 
ings, and also the organising of a gymnasium 
for men, and for boys and girls. The trea- 
surer’s statement showed an expenditure of 
£355 15s. 1d., leaving a balance in hand of 
£118 6s. 6d.; subscriptions and donations 
amounted to £226 19s., congregational col- 
lections to £113 14s. From the trustees of 
Prescot Chapel the Association received 
£43, from the trustees of Ormskirk Chapel 
£21 5s. 

The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption 
of the report and the treasurer’s state- 
ment, said that only those who lived and 
worked at Crewe could estimate the diffi- 
culties of the position and the noble work 
that was being done there by the Rey. 
R. 8. Redfern and the congregation. 
There had been great improvement at 
Hamilton-road, now organised as a Do- 
mestic Mission, where the Association had 
so long failed to obtain satisfactory results, 
though helped by the best ministers. The 
Sunday-school there had over 400 scholars. 
The loss of the Rev. H. W. Hawkes at 
Bootle would be very great. He expressed 
their gratification at the completion of the 
Liscard Memorial Church, 
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The Rey. R. A. Armsrrona, in second- 
ing, said the work of the Association was 
at the highest point of efficiency, and at 
Hamilton-road, where for a long time 
there had been difficulties, they had now 
a great success. In a few years they might 
be speaking of the similar success of their 
work at Garston. 

The Rev. Dr. Kirry then moved :— 

That in receiving the reports of the Revs. 
R. 8. Redfern, H. W. Hawkes, and J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas from Crewe, Bootle and Lis- 
card respectively, the members of this 
Association record their sense of the great 
importance of the work, for the support of 
which they are themselves largely respon- 
sible, and their sympathy with those who 
are practically engaged in these efforts to 
extend the influence of a liberal religious 
faith and life, and are pleased to note the 
more permanent character of the Garston 
congregation. 

Their work, he said, had a special im- 
portance at that time, as opposed to the 
growing sacerdotal element so prevalent 
to-day. 
divine spirit of faith and trust and love 
which was being given to the people by 
their ministers was the best influence in 
the growth of the ideal spiritual life. 

Mr. Cuartes W. Jonzs, in seconding, 
said the work of that Association was as 
much needed as ever in spite of or 
together with the movement for a “ New 
Reformation ” in the Church of England. 

The Revs. R. S. Reprern and H. W. 
Hawkes replied. : 

The Rev. J. E. Srzap, in proposing the 
Committee for the ensuing year, compared 
the work as far as he knew it of the two 
Associations, and longed to have a Ren- 
shaw-street collection in the district he 
represented. 

The Rev. J. C. Hirst, in seconding, 
spoke specially of the work at Garston, 
where he had conducted the services for 
some months. The numbers were not 
large, but there was a band of earnest 
people, who highly valued the services, 
and he thought the work was well worth 
encouragement and support. 

Mr. A. S. Txew proposed, and Major 
Evans seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for his services as President for 
the last two years, and as Chairman that 
night. 

Annual collections in aid of the funds of 
the Association are to be made simultane- 
ously on Sunday, March 18. 


We look at our burdens and heavy 
loads and shrink from them. But as we 
lift them and bind them about our hearts 
they become wings, and on them we rise, 
and soar towards God. There is no 
burden which, if we lift it cheerfully, and 
bear it with love in our heart, will not 
become a blessing to us. God means our 
tasks to be helpers heavenwards. To 
shrink from a duty, or to refuse to bend 
our shoulders to receive a load, is to de- 
cline a new opportunity for growth.— 
J. R. Miller. 


Hess ‘Chea The most nutritious, 


Hees (10004. Grateful and comforting. 


Gite Cu. For breakfast and supper, 


H Vpeark Oye With natural flavour only, 


Wess Coos: From the finest brands, 


He felt that the message of the’ 


THE WAR—FROM A’ HIGHER 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Sir,—You have from time to time 
opened the columns of THe InQurIRER 
to articles and letters dealing with the 
present war, and the matter has been 
discussed from “‘ both sides,” as the phrase 

oes. 
: There is, however, I venture to submit, 
another point of view, and a higher one, 
than that which has hitherto been taken ; 
from which a vision may be gained, which 
has in it, as I think, a certain element of 
consolation. 

Battle 1s, indeed, a terrible thing. We 
feel it to be a terrible thing, because 
death, which comes to all in time, is there 
seen concentrated, and picking off the 
flower of the nation; and suffering, also, 
which all, at some time or other, are called 
upon to bear, is there seen multiplied and 
intensified, just as we may see it In any 
hospital. But then, too, a war such as 
that in which we are now engaged brings 
out in either nation the deep-lying feel- 
ings of unselfishness; it brings to the 
surface the underlying unity; all are 
feeling deep and real sympathy in the 
grief of those many families whose best 
and dearest have been slain or wounded ; 
there comes to be visible once more that— 
that End and Aim—for which in the last 
resort every.man would die. We see the 
noble self-devotion with which thousands 
of men have offered themselves to their 
country’s service, and the least generous 
among us cannot but have stirrings of 
admiration for those men; the most 
callous cannot but feel their own love 
pulsing more quickly and their own sym- 
pathy growing larger and deeper. 

I heard a sermon the other day, in which 
the preacher took occasion to argue from 
the existence of these higher feelings in 
man (of which, in a time like this, we are 
given so blessed, because so real and 
spontaneous an assurance), the existence 
in God also of something of which these 
feelings in man are, in truth, a very 
counterpart. In fact,he deduced from 
them the Love of God. 

Now the knowledge of God’s love is a 
grand and blessed thing; the conviction 
of it in the heart is a powerful conviction, 
able to work wonders in the sorrowing and 
despairing soul. And why? Betause 
Love is the one thing which never fails or 
yields, or gives up its object; the one fire 
which never ceases to burn; the one In- 
vincible Might which proceeds for ever and 
for ever towards its end ! 

War! The struggle of nations for vic- 
tory! The hideous slaughter of man by 
his brother man! What is it, after all, in 
the sight of God? Human history is one 
long record of terrible carnage. Natural 
history is the same. Have not entire 
species of animals disappeared from off 
the face of the earth through the savage 
slaughter of a stronger race? What is 
that in the sight of God—God who 
ordains the famine and the flood, and: the 
burning mountain which overwhelms the 
inhabitants of a city before they have time 
to flee? God does not shrink from 
slaughter. What is that in His sight ? 
What is that to’ Him who is Love; that 
Invincible Might which proceeds for ever 
aud for ever towards its perfect end ? 

The terror of these things is for man 
alone. They are but steps in the Onward 
March of God’s great purposes. <A hun- 
dred years hence the marks of blood will all 


be wiped away, as to-day the bloody marks 
of a hundred years ago are gone. But one 
step of God’s great progress will be made. 

There are those who say that we are 
waging an unjust war; who think, as the 
Boers think, that they are in the right, 
There are those who wrangle as to who is 
responsible for having dragged the country 
into war; they say it is the doing of 
capitalists for their own selfish ends. 
There are those who condemn all war, and 
think they know a better way. There are 
those who think of the war only as it 
affects personal interests—makes for the 
prestige or otherwise of their country— 
raises or lowers themselves and their 
nation in the general estimation of the 
world. 

All these are small and narrow views. 
Above and beyond the aims of individual 
men or individual nations, there is the 
great Purpose of God. God looks down 
from heaven and He sees us fighting ; He 
looks down and He sees the Boers fighting 
too. They are no less His children than 
ourselves. He will not favour them 
any more than He favours us; He will 
not favour us any more than He favours 
them. But it is His purposes which in 
the end will be victorious—the Purposes 
of Love! the Purposes of Justice! the 
Purposes of Freedom! the gradual upris- 
ing of a finer race of men! The Purposes 
of God march onward no less through 
war than through peace; no less through 
famine, flood and pestilence than through 
plenty and prosperity. 

It is for us—individuals who collec- 
tively constitute the nation—it is for 
us to make those purposes of Love 
our purposes; to have a noble end 
in what we do; to sink all mean desires ; 
to put in the background merely personal 
aims ; to rise into some high conception of 
our duties, as a nation upon whom one of 
God’s evident purposes has been to throw 
a vast responsibility throughout the 
world. So doing, we may feel a perfect 
confidence of being justified in God's 
sight; and we may rest in the -knowledge 
of that great Love which holds the war- 
ring nations in the hollow of its. hand. 
Even in the midst of discouragement, in 
the hour of bafflement; in the face of 
heavy loss; in the day of danger; we may 
still have no fear; for the Purposes of 
God are then our purposes; and the Pur- 
poses of God march on for ever towards 
their perfect end. _ 

Dublin. G. Hamitron VANCE. 


[But can we in this war be sure that 
the Purposes of God are our purposes, and 
that we, as a nation, are using righteous 
means for anoble end? Doubtless the 
Divine Purposes of Love, Justice, and 
Freedom will march onward, through war 
as through peace, even though those great 
causes may be thrown back for a genera- 
tion by selfish policy and unrighteous 
war. Iniquity often triumphs for a time. 
We have to see to it that at all costs we 
hold fast to righteousness, which alone 
exalteth a nation, and which alone will 
preserve the British EHmpire from a 
disastrous and humiliating fall_— Ep. In. | 


WueETHer avy particular day shall bring 
to you more of happiness or of suffering 
is largely beyond your power to deter- 
mine. Whether each day of your life 
shall give happiness or suffering rests 
with yourself—G@. S. Merriam. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


———>— 
“4 ine! iia the day our daily bread.” 


Turse words begin a second part of 
the Lord’s Prayer. At least, I always 
think of it so. The first four clauses 
seem to belong so closely together, simply 
expressing more and more fully in earnest 
prayer. what we feel towards God as our 
Father, longing for a true reverence for 
His holiness, the good order of righteous- 
ness in the world, as His Kingdom, and 
the doing of His will in our hearts and 
lives, And then come some further 
thoughts of the chief needs of our life 
here on earth, and how we must feel about 
them when we remember that God is our 
Father. 

The first of these is the thought of daily 
bread. _We know that we must have 
bread, if we are to live and do our 
work in the world. And what we 
remember in this prayer is that it is our 
Father who gives us daily bread, with all 
the other good gifts of life. Not that 
He gives it without our taking any trouble. 
You know that men have to work, to plough 
the fields, to sow corn and gather in the 
harvest, so that we may have bread, and 


_ they have to take care of the gardens, and 


‘others. 
‘receiving of daily bread from our Father, 
‘and you should remember it when you 
‘repeat those words of the prayer. 


the orchards, and so by hard work gather 
in all kinds of fruit and vegetables, and 
other things good to eat, which all go to 
make up ‘what we may call our “ “daily 
bread.” - But it is God who makes~ the 
the earth so fruitful, and makes one 
tiny seed grow up and proiiuce sixty or a 
hundred others, and: makes the blossom 
on the fruit tree turn into beautiful apples 
or other good fruit. It is He who gives 
the fresh air and the rain and sunshine, 
which are all needed for our daily bread, 
and He gives us strength and wisdom to 
make the best use of His other good gifts 
in the earth. And it is far better so. Our 
life is happier and nobler because we have 


to work for our daily bread; but all the 


time we must thankfully remember that it 
is God who gives it us, in His best way. 
When, therefore, we pray, “Give us this 
day our daily bread,” this is part of the 
thought that may go with it: “ Let us 
never forget that it is Thou, our Father, 
who givest us our daily “bread, who 
makest the earth fruitful, and givest us 
power to work and gather in the harvest. 
Let us always be thankful and diligent to 


do our part faithfully and well, taking our’ 


whole life with reverence and earnestness, 
according to Thy will.” Such: thoughts 
and others which grow out of them, and 
seem to take a good many words to express, 
come in a moment into our hearts as we 
repeat the words we know so well, and 
become part of the true meaning of the 
prayer. 

But if any of you, children, are troubled 
by the thought that you cannot do any 
part of that good work, by which daily 


bread is earned, remember that your time 


for work will come, and that even now 
you can at least show that you are 
thankful for what you receive, by being 
good children, by being careful in the use 
of all the good gifts of your life, wasting 
and spoiling nothing, and by being 
unselfish and generous in sharing with 
That all belongs to the true 


Children are often careless and waste a 


‘great deal—and so do a good many grown- 


up people, who ought to know better, 
Butif you cannot yet work for your daily 
bread, you can be getting ready for work ; 
and the more you learn about plants and 
flowers and fruit, and about different 
countries of the world and what grows 
there, and the different kinds of work 
men do, the more you will feel how won- 
derful and beautiful the order of the 
world is, and how much there is to be 
thankful for. And then you will see how 
by being careful of the good gifts of the 
earth, and by being wise and generous in 
sharing them among the people, all are 
able to have daily bread. That is one 
great part of the prayer to-day, to try to 
arrange that everyone may have a chance 
to do honest work and earn what they 
need of daily bread. Some of you, per- 
haps, have read about the Corn-laws in 
England. Sixty years ago if corn was 
brought to England from other countries 
money had to be paid for leave to 
bring it in, as well as the natural 
price of the corn, and that made bread 
very dear, so that many of the poor people 
could not buy enough, and were starving 
and in a very miserable condition. Then 
Cobden and Bright, and other wise and 
brave men, worked to have the law done 
away with, and in 1846 they succeeded, 
so that bread became much cheaper, and 
the whole country was the better for it. 
In that great work they were praying for 
all the people, ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread.” 


If you are learning to be careful and: 


generous in the use of what you have, 
you are helping to make the prayer more 
real. For if you are thankful to God for 
your daily bread, you must want others 
to have some too. If you are able to 
save up a little money, which you might 
have wasted on things you do not really 
want, or on some greedy pleasure, and 
then are able to do some act of kindness 
with it, to help some poor children who 
really have not enough to eat, or to send 
some nice present to the children’s 
hospital, you will be using ‘daily bread” 
as our Father means that we should use 
it, and there will be a new and happier 
meaning in the prayer for you. 

Long ago, in the islands of the West 
Indies, slaves were kept to work on the 
sugar plantations, from which sugar was 
sent to this country. It wasan evil thing 
to make slaves of men, and they were 
cruelly treated. Then a great movement 
arose to set the slaves free, and many 
children in English homes gave up using 
sugar, and saved the money that would 
have been spent on it to help the move- 
ment to free the slaves. At last that was 
done, and by their little acts of self-denial 
the children had been helping, and it had 
been with them really a prayer for daily 
bread, for freedom is a part of daily bread 
to all true men, and they had felt they 
could not enjoy what was got by cruelty 
to the slaves. 

And that leads me to the last thing I 
want to say. When we pray for daily 
bread, remembering that itis our Father’s 
gift, we know that it must be honestly got, 
—not by stealing, but by honest work, or 
by thankfully receiving what is freely 
given. That honesty is really part of our 
daily bread. We do not live “by bread 
alone,” in the sense of things we eat; 
everything that makes us strong is the 


real bread of our life, which God gives— |. 


all that feeds our mind with knowledge 
and joy in beautiful things, and with truth 


and honour, so that there is a yet wider 
meaning in the prayer, and again we are 
reminded of the great word, Righteousness 
first. Here, as in the rest of the prayer, 
the whole meaning is in the thought that 
we must live as children of our Father in 
heaven. 


OBITUARY. 


—- 
THE REV. HENRY HILT. 


Tue death of the Rev. Henry Hill, 
which occurred on Monday, Feb. 5, aftera 
brief illness, has called forth many ex- 
pressions of regret and sympathy at Ban- 
bury, where he had been minister of 
Christ Church Chapel for the past eight 
years. A native of Rochdale, where he 
was born, March 22, 1835, Mr. Hill was 
educated for the ministry at the Home- 
Missionary Board in Manchester, under 
Dr. Beard and the Revs. Wiliam Gaskell 
and Brooke Herford. Entermg in 1861, 
he went, on the completion of his course, to 
Underbank Chapel, Stannington, near 
Sheffield, where he ministered from 1864 
to 1872. His subsequent charges were at 
Middlesbrough, Rawtenstall, and Stroud, 
until in 1892 he settled at Banbury, 
where by quiet faithfulness he won for 
himself a position of deserved respect in 
the town. In an obituary notice in the 
Banbury Observer, it is said of him:—‘“The 
deceased was a gentleman of most un- 
assuming manners, gentle, tolerant in his 
views, and deeply earnest in the discharge 
of whatever he undertook. To know him 
was to hold him in‘high esteem, alike for 
his genial temperament, as for his old- 
world courteous bearing.” Mr. Hill had 
occupied his pulpit on the last Sunday in 
January, but subsequently suffered from 
an attack of bronchitis, from which he had 
not strength to rally, and he passed peace. 
fully away. 
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GIORDANO BRUNO. 


On the morning of Feb. 17, 1600, 
on the Campo de Fort at Rome, 
Giorpano Bruno was burnt as a heretic. 
A victim of the Inquisition, a martyr 
to the fearless service of truth and 
freedom of thought, after seven years 
of rigorous imprisonment, he faced 
death unflinchingly, and passed through 
the flames into a larger liberty. 

An Italian, born at Nola, in the 
kingdom of Naples, Bruno was early 
devoted to the service of the Church as 
a Dominican monk, but his eager mind 
and independent spirit did not suffer 
him long to remain within the strict 
lines of orthodox -belief. In 1542 
Copernicus had died, and in 1546 
Martin Lutuer. Not long after, per- 
haps in 1548, Bruno was born, and 
became in time an ardent advocate of 
the theories of the former, so subver- 
sive of the orthodox views of creation, 
while the principles of spiritual free- 
dom and fearless study of the Bible he 
carried out even more consistently than 
the great reformer. 

As a young man, already a priest, he 
devoted himself to the study of ancient 
philosophy and natural science, but 
was something also of a poet and 
satirist. Having fallen under serious 
suspicion of heresy, he fled from his 
monastery to Rome, and passed thence 
through various Italian cities, until he 
came to Geneva, where he was wel- 
comed by a colony of Italian Protes- 
tants. He does not, however, seem to 
have definitely joimed any Protestant 
communion, and was strongly opposed 
to the Calvinistic scheme of theology. 
Geneva was not destined to be his rest- 
ing place. He lectured for some time 
in the University of Toulouse on Anis- 


TOTLE, and in 1580 wasin Paris, where 
he refused a professorship at the Sor- 
bonne. Thence he crossed over to 
England, and came to Oxford, lecturing 
there on the Copernican system; but 
having aroused orthodox opposition he 
returned to London, and there spent 
two years, which are spoken of as the 
most productive and happiest of his 
life. He was not yet forty and was 
possessed of brilliant gifts; he was 
received at KxuizapEeru’s Court, and en- 
joyed the friendship of Sir Puiuip 
Sipney. In London he wrote his ‘‘ Ex- 
pulsion of the Triumphant Beast,” a 
satirical allegory, and other of his 
chief metaphysical works; but there 
also his philosophical and _ other 
heresies would not suffer. him to 
remain in peace; his advocacy of the 
Copernican system and denunciation of 
ARISTOTLE, together with his satiric vein 
were the constant cause of trouble. In 
1585 he again passed through Paris, 
and for a short time settled at Witten- 
berg as Professor in the University, 
lecturing on philosophy and mathe- 
matics. But either his own restless 
spirit or the necessity of his cireum- 
stances drove him on, and he is found 
at Prague, at Helmstedt, and at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, where he was super- 
intending the printing of his Latin 
poems and other publications. Finally, 
in 1591, he ventured back to Italy, and 
at Venice in the following year was 
seized by the officers of the Inquisition, 
and early in 1593 was handed over to the 
authorities at Rome. The martyrdom 
of his long imprisonment followed, and 
the final tragedy of his burning, just 
three hundred years ago. 

In 1889 a monument to Bruno’s 
memory was dedicated on the Campo 
dei Iort by the people of a liberated 
and united Italy, while the successor 
of the Pope, who had sat there en- 
throned by the side of the Grand In- 
quisitor to witness the burning of the 
heretic, was obliged to suffer it with 
helpless indignation. The monument 
is decorated with medallion portraits 
of great reformers and heretics such as 
Wicuir, Huss, Servetus and Campa- 
NELLO, and with bas-reliefs showing 
scenes in Bruno’s life, his lecturing at 


Oxford, his examination by the In-. 


quisition and his martyrdom. 

In the history of thought Bruno is 
spoken of as a forerunner of Descarrzs, 
and he has attracted the attention of 
the great idealist philosophers of more 
recent times. Hucnn is said to have 
spoken of him as a comet, taking a 
course diverging far from the plane of 
the received philosophy of his day, 
which might perhaps return again after 
three hundred years. His speculations 
seem to rank him as a Pantheist, but 
with a clear apprehension of the reality 
of personal spiritual life. To the Ip- 
quisitors he declared that he could not 
find the ecclesiastical doctrine of the 
Trinity in the New Testament, but he 
recognised the divine nature in Jusus, 
to whom the moral law of the Gospel 
bore the strongest witness, The 


Apostles, he said, he had praised, for 
they had converted the world by teach- 
ing and good example, and not as the 
Church attempted it, by compulsion 
and persecution. 

Of the writings of Bruno we do not 
pretend to have made any study, fas- 
cinating as they undoubtedly would be 
to the student of religious philosophy. 
It is not.on account ef any special 
views he held that we commemorate 
him here, but as a fearless martyr to 
truth, whose life, devoted to the eager 
pursuit of knowledge, and whose tragic 
death stand out as witnesses against 
the cruel tyranny of adogmatic Church. 
In Bruno we have a striking exemplifi- 
cation of the principles by which we must 
still be led into the truth—freedom of 
investigation, determined to know the 
facts of life, and in Christian disciple- 
ship trust in the inward witness to the 
commanding nature of moral excel- 
lence. It is easier for us than it was 
for Bruno to be loyal to the truth; we 
have not to face the terrible risk of 
what finally befell him; but we may 
be roused by the memory of his last 
courageous witness to a renewed dedi- 
cation of ourselves to that high service, 
with a yet profounder conviction that 
by the way of truth Gop is leading us, 
and that in the freedom of the spirit 
the transcendent grace of the Christian 
life will most surely manifest its power 
in the world. 


SIMILES. 


Nor all at once this miracle was done ; 
Softly the pure flakes fell—yet one by one ! 
Till every leafless bough, wall, hedge, and 
roof 
Was shrouded ina robe of seamless woof : 
And rising from oblivious sleep we saw 
The snow-clad city, white without a flaw, 
Which yesterday, touched with a murkier 
air, 
Looked less serenely fair. 


Not all at once the spring her largess gives, 

Enriching the forlornest heart that lives ; 

But gradual as the dawn her tender green 

On wind-swept slopes and budding hedge 
1s seen ; 

Till, lured by sun and rainfall, leaves un- 
fold, 

The daffodil displays her cup of gold ; 

And beauty, spreading round us unaware, 

Leaves nothing black or bare. 


As slowly—yet as surely, we would pray ! 

Our spirits grow diviner day by day ; 

Not left, though each experience seems 
more hard, 

The prey of things that sully and retard: 

But strengthened by the hourly tests 
which prove 

The soul, illumined with Eternal Love, 

Drawn upward like the blossom in the sod 

To life—to God! 


Lavra G. Ackroyp. 


For every good deed of ours the world 
will always be better. ‘And perhaps, no 
day does a man walk down a street cheer- 
fully and like a child of God without 
some passengers being brightened by his 
face and unknowingly catching from its 
look a something of religion.—Hmerson. 
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STEVENSON’S LETTERS. 
BY THE REV. HENRY GOW, B.A. 

“ Rejoice in the Lord always, and again 
T say unto you, rejoice.” —Phil. iv. 4. 

I want to speak this morning of the 
religious significance of the recently pub- 
lished letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Their publication impresses me as an event 
which will have far-reaching and important 
consequences in English literature and 
therefore in English life. Many of us 
have learnt to love and admire Stevenson 
through his works: these letters will 
arouse in every one who cared for him 
before a still deeper affection and gratitude. 

Literature is self-expression through 
language, whether it be the self-expression 
of the philosopher, the poet, the historian, 
or the novelist. It is a witness of the 
human spirit to what it loves and lives by. 
There is some indication of a man’s 
religion in all great literature. ‘In 
literature,” says Dr. Martineau, “ you 
can measure the reality of religion. What 
proportion of the beliefs contained in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, or in the symbolical 
books of any Church, comes naturally out 
in the poetry, the fiction, the philosophy 
of our time? The men of letters are so 
silent of them as to indicate that a few 
only of these ideas, though infinitely 
solemn, appear in their picture ,of the 
universe. And soa ‘religious literature’ 
is created. The fact is painfully signifi- 
cant. We talk as if this was written for 
the religious public—and what other 
public is there in this God-created world ? 
Where are the people from whose nature 
He has omitted the springs of wonder, 
love and reverence, and quite hidden the 
beauty and the mystery of life? The 
natural alliance of every unconstrained 
literature is with the real religion of its 
time, to whose inner admiration its appeal 
is made.” 

These letters of Stevenson are not 
technically “Religious Literature,” but 
they have much not only ethical, but 
religious, significance ; they have that in 
them which can cheer and ennoble human 
life. And first they bring us nearer to a 
man who, as Mr. Colvin says, had “a 
peculiar and personal power to charm, to 
attach, and to inspirit.” He is the most 
loveable of all our writers since Charles 
Lamb. I will not try to analyse at any 
length that loveableness and charm. 
Partly it was due to his spontaneous child- 
like nature. ‘“ There was never a time in 
his life,” says Mr. Colvin, “‘ when Steven- 
son had to say with Augustine, ‘ Behold 
my childhood is dead, but I am alive.’” 
It is one of the saddest things a man can 
say; but for those who are truly alive, 
who live near the heart of things, who are 
loving and gentle and trusting in good, 
their childhood is never dead. Assuredly 
the heart of a child was always in Steven- 
son. But I shall not dwell further on the 
inexplicable charm of his personality— 
that can be felt only by contact with his 
books or letters. It is by far the most 
important part of his influence, but I wish 
now to speak of some of his teachings and 
the thoughts suggested by them. 

“ His writings are full,” says Mr. Colvin, 
“of the essential poetry and significance 
of things as they reveal themselves to true 
maseers only—they are instinct at once 
with the morality and the romance which 
lie deep together at the soul of nature and 
experience.” That expresses part of what 
those who love his writings feel. Romance 


and morality are always tending to sepa- 
rate. We are inclined to think of 
morality as rather dull, and of romance as 
rather immoral. No one realises what 
true goodness means who thinks of it as 
dull, tepid, valetudinarian, without thrill 
and brightness and daring. Stevenson 
makes us feel that the romance of virtue 
is the most exciting thing in the world. 
None of our writers have treated conduct 
so romantically since Spenser wrote his 
“Fairie Queen.” That is the classical 
example of the romantic treatment of 
conduct. Stevenson has written no great 
book upon the subject; but his life and 
writings are full of the same spirit. He 
had the spirit of adventure always. He 
treated sickness as Columbus treated 
storms. He was deeply convinced that 
there could be no permanent beauty with- 
out goodness. “Do you remember,” he 
writes, “once consulting me in Paris 
whether you had not better sacrifice 
honesty to art, and how after much con- 
fabulation we agreed your art would 
suffer if you did? We decided better 
than we knew. In this strange welter 
where we live, all hangs together by a 
million filaments; and to do reasonably 
well by others is the first pre-requisite of 
art. Artis a virtue; and if I were the 
man I should be, my art would rise in the 
proportion of my life. If you were privi- 
leged to give some happiness to your 
parents, I know your art will gain by it.” 
That is the most important testimony 
since Ruskin to the fundamental truth 
that goodness is the basis of art as of all 
life, and it comes from a man who is 
recognised even by those who put art out- 
side morality as one of the greatest modern 
artists in literature. 

The power to create beauty, or to enjoy 
beauty, depends on righteousness. It is 
not merely by a certain school of artists 
that this truth is denied. That is bad 
enough, for it leads to the production of 
dangerousand corrupt creations which may, 
through the influence of fashion, persuade 
us for a time that they are beautiful. But 
thetruth is notfully recognised by ourselves. 
We are inclined to look on goodness as a 
dull, disagreeable necessity : enjoyment is 
one thing ; righteousness is another. Mr. 
Wicksteed, in his Essex Hall lecture, has 
described the end of religion as enjoying 
God. The end of morality in Stevenson’s 
thoughtis enjoyingrighteousness. Morality 
is not at war with beauty and pleasure : 
it is the soul of them. And what does he 
mean by morality and religion? “TI 
wonder,” he writes to his mother, “if you 
or my father ever thought of the obscu- 
rities that lie upon human duty from the 
negative form in which the Ten Com- 
mandments are stated, or of how Christ 
was so continually substituting affirma- 
tions. ‘ Thou shalt not’ is but an example. 
‘Thou shalt’ is the law of God. A kind 
of black angry look goes with that state- 
ment of the law of negatives. To love 
one’s neighbour as oneself is certainly 
much harder, but states life so much more 
actively, gladly, and kindly that you can 
begin to see some pleasure in it; and till 
you can see pleasure in these hard choices 
and bitter necessities, where is there any 
good news to men? It is much more 
unportant to do right than not to do 
wrong, and the faithful design to do right 
is accepted by God: that seems to me to 
be the Gospel, and that was how Christ 
delivered us from the Law. After people 
are told that, surely they might have more 


encouraging sermons. Faith is not to 
believe the Bible, but to believe in God. 
The whole necessary morality is kindness, 
and it should spring of itself from the 
fundamental doctrine Faith. If you are 
sure that in the long run God means 
kindness by you, you should be happy, 
and if happy surely you should be kind. 
I beg your pardon for this long discourse : 
it is not all right of course, but I am sure 
that there is something in it.” We can 
all feel that there is something in it. 
Morality is more than kindness, and reli- 
gion is more than trust in God ; but with 
Stevenson’s main point that morality is 
positive rather than negative we shall all 
agree. It is not merely abstaining from 
breaking the Commandments: it is a 
strong, daring, energetic devotion to good. 

To be happy and to be kind, those were 
the duties on which Stevenson was con- 
tinually insisting. And when we re- 
member his fifteen years of ill-health, we 
can understand that he may have found 
them the hardest of the virtues. Cut off 
from the activities he loved, separated 
often from his friends, face to face con- 
tinually with death, hindered in his work 
by pain and weakness, worried by want of 
money, he might have been excused for 
taking a dismal view of life. He is on 
the contrary amongst all our modern 
writers most full of joy and hope and 
courage. Mr. Wm. Archer, in a review 
of his books, in strange ignorance of the 
writer’s circumstances, had called him an 
esthetic athlete, and warned him that “a 
rheumatic fever would try his philosophy, 
and that his gospel would not do for those 
who are shut out from the exercise of any 
manly virtue save renunciation.” Steven- 
son writes to him in reply, “I have been 
on the whole much interested and some- 
times amused. Are you aware that the 
praiser of this ‘brave gymnasium’ has 
not seen a canoe or taken a long walk since 
1879, and that he is rarely out of the 
house nowadays, and carries his arm in 
a sling?” And, in another letter to the 
same correspondent, he says, “It is then 
as I supposed: you are of the school of 
the generous and not the sullen pessimists, 
and I can feel with you. I used myself 
to rage when I saw sick folk going by in 
Bath-chairs: since I have been sick my- 
self, and always when I was sick myself, 
I found life even in its rough places to 
have a property of easiness. That which 
we suffer ourselves has no longer the same 
air of monstrous injustice and wanton 
cruelty that suffering wears when we see 
it in the case of others. I should bear 
false witness if I did not declare life 
happy. Ard your wonderful statement 
that happiness tends to die out and misery 
to continue is] diagnostic of the happy 
man raging over the misery of others: it 
could never have been written by the man 
who had tried what unhappiness was 
like.’ That is wonderfully subtle criti- 
cism, and at the same time the self-revela- 
tion of a faith and courage which it does 
us good to feel. What a contrast to the 
complainings and the fears with which 
the lives of healthy prosperous people are 
so often full! It is profoundly true that 
those who find fault with life and are 
frightened, are not those for the most 
part who have faced the realities of 
sorrow and pain. It is the crumpled rose 
leaves, not the thorns, which make men 
melancholy. 

When: Stevenson utters a note of com- 


plaint, itis in the following fashion :—* I 
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have so many things to make life sweet to 
me, it seems a pity I cannot have that 
other one thing—health. But though you 
will be angry to hear it, I believe, for 
myself at least, what is is best.’”’ This is 
not theological language, but it means a 
deep faith in God. Religion meant to 
him rejoicing in the Lord, and in life, and 
in the world which He had made. 

“JT do not call that by the name of 
religion which fills a man with bile.’ “I 
will think more of his prayers when I see 
in him a spirit of praise.” And then, 
writing in.a lighter vein to his father, who 
was suffering from low spirits :—“I fear 
I have been a little in the dumps, which, 
as you know, sir, is a very. great sin. I 
must try to be more cheerful; but my 
cough is so severe that I have sometimes 
most exhausting nights and very peevish 
wakenings. However, this shall be re- 
medied, and last night I was distinctly 
better than the night before. There is, 
my dear Mr. Stevenson, no more abomin- 
able sin than this gloom, this plaguey 
peevishness. Why, what matters it if we 
be a little uncomfortable, that is no reason 
for mangling our unhappy wives.” “To 
fret and fume is undignified, suicidally 
foolish, and theologically unpardonable ; 
to preserve a proper equanimity is not 
merely the first part of submission to God, 
but the chief of present kindnesses to 
those about us.” This is not Stoic in- 
difference or endurance; it is bearing 
trials cheerfully and bravely in order to 
be kind. Happiness was to him a duty, 
because it made life easier and more 
beautiful to others. It is no light, care- 
less joy of which he is thinking. He 
speaks in one of his letters of the “ great 
double danger of taking life too easily and 
taking it too hard; how difficult it is to 
balance that!” Yes; there is that double 
danger. On the one hand, the fat, lazy, 
selfish contentment which ignores every- 
thing but its own pleasures, and hides 
away from any thought of pain or death. 
And, on the other hand, the worried, fret- 
ful existence of which we nearly all of us 
know something, which makes life a 
burden, not only to ourselves, but to those 
we love. ; 

In the hurry and bustle of modern life 
that is a great danger for us all. So far as 
it is mere nervous strain it demands more 
physical exercise and care of our health. 
There is no merit In ignoring our nerves 
until they become a burden to others as 
well as ourselves. But for the most part 
worry and fretfulness and gloom are not 
merely physical. We have thought too 
little of the things that belong unto our 
peace. Just as inthe crowded city streets 
at night with the flaring lamps and win- 
dows we hardly ever lift our eyes upwards 
to the stars, so in this crowded modern 
life of work and pleasure we think little of 
the eternal peace and powerabove. Our 
spirits weary of the triviality and excite- 
ment, and yet find no refreshment. We 
are driven about by the winds like the 
spirits in Dante’s hell and find no rest. 
To live in the world and yet above it, to 
be im contact with great realities, to be 
conscious of the grandeur and beauty of 
the universe and human nature, to have 
communion with the Eternal who mani- 
fests Himself through all things, this is 
to rejoice in, the Lord. Such rejoicing 
gives us power to walk humbly, happily, 
trustfully amidst the noise and confusion 
and excitement, to do our day’s work 
brightly and to be kind. He who has 


such faith in God’s love, such quiet happi- 
ness and the power which such happiness 
gives of being kind, is not far from the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—>— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
cupressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
privateinformation should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Srr,—I regret that I cannot accept Mr. 
Robinson’s temperate letter as a complete 
reply to his quotation from mine, and 
must claim a little of your space for this 
rejoinder. 

Mr. Robinson claims that the franchise 
law of July was a reasonable concession 
which should have prevented war; but 
in the same Blue Book it is described by a 
competent authority “as so beset and 
hedged round with irritating and impos- 
sible conditions” as to render it of no 
practical value as a measure of enfran- 
chisement (C. 9518, p. 54; see also 
pp. 51-52). Then reference is made to 
the offer of the Transvaal Government, 
dated Aug. 19, ‘‘ with certain conditions.” 
But these conditions are the reverse of 
trivial, as they involve the surrender of 
the slight vestige of British authority 
reserved by the Conventions (C. 9521, 
pp. 58-59), and the offer undoubtedly, 
clogged with these conditions, was 
rejected by Mr. Chamberlain in his 


despatch of Aug. 28, but not dis- 
courteously. 
Mr. Kruger’s admirers find it con- 


venient to ignore Mr. Chamberlain’s 
despatch of Sept. 8 (C. 9521, pp. 64-65), in 
which he unequivocally accepts the terms 
contained in the despatch of Aug. 19, 
minus the conditions. This proposal was 
refused by Mr. Reitz in his despatch of 
Sept. 16 (C. 9580, p. 12), and he explained 
that the acceptance of the conditions was 
the only consideration for the offer of a 
five-years’ franchise. Considermg the 
manner in which Mr. Kruger replied to 
an appeal of the Outlanders in December, 
1895 (shortly before the Raid), when he 
said, ‘Their rights! Yes, they’ll get them 
over my dead body,” and his persistent 
hostility to them and to this country ever 
since the date of the Conventions, it is not 
an uncharitable conclusion that he never 
had any bond fide intention of granting 
“reasonable concessions’? to the Out- 
landers. 

Can Mr. Robinson be serious in deny- 
ing the “ religious” name to our Colonists 
of the Episcopalian, Wesleyan and Con- 
gregational denominations because they 
forma judgment on South African politics 
at variance with his own? or that “they 
preach hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness towards their fellow-creatures”? JT 
quote from a memorial addressed by the 
Natal Congyegationalists to their co- 
religionists in England :—“‘ While, as 
Christians, deeply deploring the war, we 
express. our deliberate conviction that, 
humanly speaking, the conflict was in- 
evitable. The war had long been pre- 
meditated and prepared for by the Boers, 
with a view to military and political 
dominion over the whole of South Africa ; 
and the plea of fighting for independence 
was but a blind to hide the real aim of 


the enormous military preparations of the 
Republics, which commenced years before 
the Jameson Raid.’ . 

Where is the malice and uncharitableness 
in this? Itis the cool deliberate convic- 
tion of men who are acquainted with all 
the ins and outs of the question, and, 
moreover, with the additional advantage 
of being “on the spot.” Iam reminded 
of an incident which occurred once when 
travelling in Yorkshire. A dispute arose 
between a Nonconformist minister and a 
Yorkshire farmer as to where the Aire 
joined the Ouse; the farmer saying the 
Junction was below Selby, but the minister 
asserting that ‘long before the Ouse 
reaches Selby it has received the waters of 
the Aire.” “Nah! Nah!” replied the 
farmer, “ t’ Aire joins t’Ouse at Faxfleet by 
Armin thair. Ah’ve bin on th’ sphawt.” 
After much discussion the farmer at last 
took out his purse, saying, ‘‘Coom neaw 
Ab’ll tell thi whawt. Ah’ll bet thi a 
sovran on’t, and whawts moor Ah’]l staak 
t’braas.”” The minister would not bet. 
and recommended reference to a map. 
On reaching home I had the curiosity to 
look at the map, and found that the man 
who had been “on the spot”’ was right. 

JAMES SHIELD. 

Liverpool, Feb. 8. 

[That all those who are “on the spot” 
do not share the ‘views of the Natal 
ministers may be seen from the letter of 
the Rev. J. T. Lloyd, of Johannesburg, in 
the British Weekly of Feb. 8, who wrote 
on Dec. 13 as the only Presbyterian 
minister remaining in the South African _ 
Republic. He confesses that he repre- 
sents the minority, so far as British sub- 
jects are concerned, but after sixteen 
years’ residence in South Africa strongly 
urges those who desire to know the truth 
of the matter to attend to the witness 
of Mr. Selous and Professor Bryce.— 
Ep. Inq. ] 


—_———_e0o——_—— 


“BACK TO JESUS.” 


Srtr,—May an unlearned man throw in 
a word on this interesting discussion as to 
the relative value of Personality and 
Teaching. I entirely agree that the 
former, when it can be diréctly got at, is 
a supreme power. We meet, in the flesh, 
men aud women who affect us strongly, 
quite apart from what they may say, and 
we fall under the spell of their magnetism. 
But away. from their objective presence, 
our realisation of their personality is sub- 
jective and depends largely on ourselves. 
Even the supreme Personality of God, 
without the conviction and realisation of 
which religion is impossible, can only be 
subjectively conceived. We take all the 
highest elements of personality we know 
of in humanity, and we say ‘These, and 
far more, are derived from God and must 
exist in Him” ; so out of these we build up 
our Idea of God. (1 speakas an unlearned 
man, and like unto the man in the strect. 
Possibly learned men may find flaws in 
this way of putting it.) But then we 
believe we are helped in this realisation 
by the actual contact with and presence 
of God in our souls. The Person is present 
with us, invisibly it is true, but truly. 

Is this the case as regards historical 
human personalities? We take all the 
possible materials.we can find in the New 
Testament, and out of them we construct 
or from them we receive impressions of 
the Person of Jesus. But cold print 
cannot convey personality. Greek manu- 
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scripts are devoid of the magnetism which 
draws us to very inferior living beings 
whom we meetin the flesh. After all, the 
most we can do is, out of very inadequate 
and often inconsistent materials, to build 
up a subjective ideal portrait of Jesus, the 
power of which lies really in our own 
possibilities of sympathy and insight. It 
is the sigh and aspiration of our own 
struggling souls embodied in the outlines 
suggested by the Gospels. Unless, as our 
orthodox brethren do, we believe that 
Jesus himself, personally, is present in us, 
as God is, which is of course conceding his 
deity, we have nothing but these two ele- 
ments, tradition and idealism, to go on. 
Accordingly, we shall see in Jesus what 
we most want to see, and no two will see 
quite alike. 

Now as to teachings. Mr. Lloyd Thomas 
quotes from three writers whom he sup- 
poses will have weight with Mr. Arm- 
strong. One of these is personally known 
to both, and what he writes will be affected 
by that personal knowledge. But are the 
other two similarly known to Mr. Thomas ? 
He and others’are greatly impressed and 
guided by Professor Harnack. Have 
they first of all gone to make his personal 
acquaintance, or have they even studied 
any biographical sketches of the man, 
before they let his teachings carry weight ? 
What do we know as to the personality of 


Thomas a Kempis whose “Imitation” 


affectsmany souls sodeeply ? _Ipresumethat 
Plato has exercised a mighty influence in 
the world. Was it his personality or his 
teachings which gave power ? 

We have just lost a great personality 
from our midst. Men of widely differing 
minds testify to it and give their impres- 
sions of it. We have portraits, busts, a 
statue, and biographical notices, whereby 
to realise what manner of man he was. 
But fifty years hence, when men read. his 
religiousand philosophical works, will they 
first study these biographies and _ port- 


’ raits before accepting his precious bequests 


of thought, or will it be the study of his 
teachings which will make some of them 


_ turn back and say, ‘“ We would know what 


manner of man this was, whose mind so 
impresses us, even in cold print ? ” 

So it seems to me that while present 
actual personality is greater than teach- 
ings, past and _ historical personality 
becomes ideal and subjective, while the 
teachings shine out over the ages, un- 
dimmed by the lapse of time. 


H. W. Hawkes. 
ee 


Srr,—Mr. Lloyd Thomas has quoted 
some eminent authorities in his article on 
“The Importance of Personality.” To 
Drummond, Réville, Harnack, I would 
add another—Martineau. 

The Prospectiie Review for February, 
1846, contains a review by Dr. Martineau 
of Theodore Parker's ‘Discourse of 


“Religion,” in which the fallacy that 


Christianity would be as true if Herod or 
Cataline had taught it, is exposed. With- 
out quoting the whole passage, this seems 
especially pertinent to the subject of Mr. 
Thomas’s article :— 


“Prove what you will against his life,”’ 
might it then be said, ‘‘ his attested 
doctrine remains.’’ ‘* Prove what you will 
against his doctrine,’’? would we rather 
say, ‘‘his divine life remains ; and with 
more ‘truth’ in it, than in any pro- 
position in the Bible or out of it.’’? No 
veyelation of «uty is possible, except 


through the Conscience; and Conscience 
cannot be effectually reached but by the 
presence of a holier life and a higher 
spirit. From the spectacle of devoted 
excellence and saintly beauty of mind, as 
from nothing else, flashes down upon us the 
awful and redeeming sense of new obliga- 
tion: the thing seen in the vtoncrete 
becomes conviction in the abstract: and a 
religion lived passes into a religion believed. 
And so we regard it as a rule in matters of 
devout faith, that it is reverence for per- 
sons which gives perception of truth in 
ideas. (‘‘ Essays, Reviews and Addresses,”’ 
vol. I., p, 183). 


Newport, I. W. 


CuemEent FE. Prez. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


—_o— 


EASTERN COUNTIES. 


Ir is strange to be writing a letter on 
the Eastern Counties almost within sight 
of the Straits of Messina and the snowy 
mountains of Sicily, where stands Htna, 
veiled with its own pillar of cloud. 
Though leaving England farther behind 
with every beat of the screws, and though 
occupied with thoughts of the new enter- 
prise that lies “on the under side,” 
yet my mind continues to dwell much on 
the condition of our churches in Hast 
Anglia. 

The general impression is that the 
Hast is dead. I think I remember seeing 
it described as a place of tombs. My 
impression is different. There are signs, 
it is true, of beauty and comfort—-faded 
grandeur—that had their rise in a former 
prosperity, now gone. Medieval churches 
in abundance that were built by wealthy 
merchants, thank-offerings to God for suc- 
cessful ventures ; domestic buildings of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
whose carvings and fittings are evidence 
of refinement and luxury ; Nonconformist 
places of worship, like our own at Ipswich, 
whose extent points to once flourishing 
congregations ; towns, like Framlingham, 
once important for industry, now decaying 
or stagnant. ° 

But it is as when a devastating fire 
passes overa land, much disappears to make 
one sad. A few relics of former glories 
remain. And among the ashes there may 
be seen the tiny blades of tender grass, 
the first promise of ever-renewing life. 
Mother Nature is not checked. She never 
despairs. She quickly begins to clothe 
the waste places. Let the husbandman 
but put his hand to the plough, let the 
ground be cleared and sown, and the soil 
will be found to repay him for his labour. 

So I believe it is in Hast Anglia to-day. 
There is abundant hope for patient work. 
Visit Framlingham, visit Bury St. Ed- 
munds, visit the ancient and more pic- 
turesque parts of Norwich and Ipswich, 
and one feels in the midst of a bygone 
age. These are the remains of a glory 
that is departed. But departed whither ? 
Visit other parts of Norwich, Ipswich, 
Lowestoft, Lynn, Braintree, &e, un- 
picturesque, modern, and one’s impression 
is very different. They are places of busy 
industry and increasing prosperity. We 
see a new vegetation breaking forth in new 
places. Talk about tombs! Rather think of 
good Suffolk beef, flavoured with Norwich 
mustard! Jt is a significant fact that 
almost every town in the Eastern Counties 
is increasing in population, and that some, 
like Norwich and Ipswich, are going up 


by leaps and bounds. If Ihave the happi- 
ness to visit these two towns ten years 
hence, I feel confident I shall with 
difficulty recognise them. Many old 
features will have been ruthlessly swept 
away by the tide of present-day needs; 
the newer population will have followed 
the centrifugal tendency so marked to- 
day ; the former centres of religious 
activity, which must follow the resident 
population, will have changed enormously. 

And where do we come in with our 
Unitarian churches ? We have shared the 
decay which was incidental to the changes 
of the century, and which fell upon all, to 
a great extent. But where we have shown 
our readiness to labour, and to push our 
work beyond the old bounds, there has 
been success, or a measure of it, to justify 
hope. 

Take Framlingham. Ten or twelve 
years ago it seemed dead to us. The 
former adherents of the old chapel had 
emigrated and become supporters of places 
in London or Ipswich or elsewhere. But 
Mr. Amey pushed out, preached in the 
villages, tried this and that, and finally 
crowned his efforts in Bedfield. Now, a 
renewed effort at the original chapel has 
borne fruit. Even in Framlingham, which 
one would have pronounced the most 
utterly hopeless place for us in the Hast, 
the result of two years’ regular services, 
chiefly by outside preachers assisting Mr. » 
Amey to bear the burden of the two 
churches, has been the building up of a 
congregation of thirty or forty. Here, it 
seems to me, the Central Postal Mission 
ought to try to give Mr. Amey additional 
settled assistance in some form, and so 
follow up assiduously what has been 
already achieved. Plainly, the responsi- 
bility and burden of two services at 
Framlingham, and two services at Bed- 
field, six miles away, is excessive. 

I should like to see someone settled at 
Yarmouth, who would be enterprising 
enough to make a similar attempt there, 
and try services, not only in the chapel 
down the dingy disreputable Middle Gate, 
but also in the South Town or other 
suburbs. It is, unfortunately, at present 
without a minister*; but from personal 
experience during last summer, the best 
time for visitors, but the worst for local 
inhabitants, I believe that an energetic, 
tactful, and patient leader could build up 
a congregation. There are floating ele- 
ments ready to be drawn in. 

Tt is interesting to remember Filby in 
connection with Yarmouth. Filby is a 
chapel absolutely without a congregation, 
much dilapidated and neglected, but 
preached in occasionally during the year 
by the minister of Yarmouth. It dates 
from 1706, and isa little Nonconformist 
Westminster Abbey inits way. Its floors 
are paved with tombstones, recording the 
virtues and generosity of eighteenth- 
century worthies, among whom are the 
ancestors of the late Marchioness of Salis- 
bury. Even Filby should be tried. 
There seems to be a considerable, if 
scattered, population around; and un- 
expected success might await persistent 
work. 

At Braintree Mr. Fuller appears to be 
reaping the reward of more concentrated 
effort. It was painful for the Halstead 
folk to be deprived of their minister when 
his lectures, especially at the last, drew 


* Since Mr. Jellie sailed, the Rev. C. D. Badland 
has undertaken the ministry at Yarmouth, 
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large audiences. But the event has 
justified the move. And we may now 
expect that in time Braintree will be 
strong enough to weather the worst gale. 
It has sustained two severe blows recently 
in the loss of Mr. Parish, its secretary, 
and of Mr. Sydney Courtauld, the full 
extent of whose generosity and interest no 
one knew. Last year was opened a new 
iron schoolroom, the value of which was 
appreciated at the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Union. 

Halstead, without a church and without 
a minister, seemed pretty hopeless when 
Mr. Fuller left. But here again we have 
seen the good results of hopeful effort. 
For the last six months services have been 
held in the factory schoolroom, fort- 
nightly, chiefly by lay-preachers, and a 
steady congregation of from thirty to forty 
has thereby been kept together. It is now 
for three months in charge of Mr. Bain. 

It is impossible to speak of every place, 
and a word must be said of Norwich and 
Ipswich. It is most untoward to have the 
two most important churches in the dis- 
trict vacant at the same time, but in 
neither place is the prospect without hope 
and even encouragement. Norwich is only 
waiting till July to begin work in earnest 
under the Rey. Alfred Hall, who is com- 
pleting his studies in Germany; and 
meanwhile, it is spending its £600 in 
reseating the gallery, redecorating the 
interior, fitting electric light, adding to the 
organ, and purchasing the. Berwick 
Hymnal. <A new start indeed, and we 
trust a happy and prosperous one, in this 
undoubtedly fine field of work, on whose 
welfare that of the whole Hastern Counties 
depends so much. 

Ipswich, too, has done well in raising 
half of the large sum it asked for (£1,500) 
to worthily celebrate its coming Bi- 
centenary. When we consider the number 
and nature of the appeals now before the 
public, it is a matter of congratulation to 
have raised £750. The congregation, 
encouraged by this response, has decided 
to transfer services at once to the school- 
room in order to commence operations 
upon the old building. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that the prospect of improvement 
thus opened out will persuade some 
energetic spirit to take up the work and 
carry it on without much of a break, in spite 
of the inconveniences incidental to such a 
dislocation of affairs. And when, now 
that the Christmas holidays are over, the 
Bi-centenary Committee again appeals to 
the public, may our people be sufficiently 
interested in the renovation of this fine 
old monument of seventeenth-century 
nonconformity as to quickly subscribe the 
needed sum. The Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Ancient Buildings has commended 
the work, especially seeing that the inten- 
tion is to keep everything as far as possible 
in its original style. 

No, no! the Hast is not dead. Nor is 
it even sleeping! This may be a day of 
small things—but that consideration is 
beside the mark. The point is that there 
is living work being done. New hearts 
and minds are being touched from week 
to week. The lamp of religion is con- 
tinually being trimmed by anxious and 
faithful hands, and though the results are 
nothing to boast of, who desires to boast P 
We have reason to hope—we have an 
incentive to more work—and that is 
enough. 

It has been a great pain for me to part 
from the many good friends I have made 


in East Anglia. I bear away inspirmg 
memories. The pleasantest news of old 
friends I can possibly have in the new 
country will be to hear that our churches 
are alive and active in the cause of God 
and man. 

Our vessel is passing just now over 
waters that bore the ship of the Apostle 
Paul on that last sad voyage to Rome. 
Over against us on our left rises the island 
of Cauda, where ‘there arose a tem- 
pestuous wind called Huraquilo,” and they 
were able with difficulty to secure the 
boat. But lately we passed through the 
Straits of Messina and passed Reggio, 
where he landed from Malta, in Italy. 

There comes to my remembrance his 
sublime self-confidence in the face of 
danger. “There stood by me this night an 
angelof the God whose Iam, whom also 
I serve, saying ‘Fear not Paul; thou 
must yet stand before Cesar.’” ‘“ Where- 
fore, sirs,” he said to the trembling sailors, 
“be of good cheer, for I believe God.” 

Let us all conjure up this same spirit 
when our cause seems hopeless, let us 
trust the God whose we are, and whom 
we serve. And it is certain we may trust 
Him, if so be we serve Him well. 


WILLIAM JELLIE. 
S.S. Ophir, Mediterranean Sea, Jan. 15. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—_ + ¢—— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

ae 


APPEAL. 


Bermondsey.—The Rev. Harold Rylett writes 
that he has so far managed to do without a Poor's 
Purse, but he now finds the need of a little help, 
having one or two cases requiring assistance beyord 
his present resources. 


_—¢¢———~ 


Ainsworth.—The annual Sunday-school prize 
distribution and scholars’ party was held last 
Saturday. After tea the Rev. M. R. Scott pre- 
sided. Apologies for non-attendance through 
illness were sent from Mr. Thos. Holt and the Rev. 
J. A. Lauria (vicar of Ainsworth). The very 
inclement weather also prevented the Rey. J. C. 
Odgers, B.A., from being present. The report 
read by the secretary (Mr. W. Sellars) showed the 
school to be in a very flourishing condition. The 
prizes were distributed by the minister’s wife, Mrs. 
Scott. A good programme of songs, recitations, 
&c., was gone through, concluding with the 
operetta, Nursery Rhymes. The party was well 
attended and a thorough success. 

Crumlin.—The annual meeting of the First 
Presbyterian (Non-Subscribing) Church was held 
on Feb. 9, and was well attended. After tea the 
chair was taken by the Rev. J. Hall, and the 
annual report and treasurer’s statement were sub- 
mitted and adopted. From the former it appeared 
that several of the young people of the congregation 
had enrolled their names upon the list of stipend 
payers, thus becoming fully qualified members, and, 
like neighbouring congregations, an offer had been 
received from Sir John Murray Scott to give a 
lump sum in Jieu of the annual subscription hitherto 
sent from the Wallace estate. The treasurer’s 
statement showed a small balance jn hand after 
all liabilities had been discharged. The office- 
bearers for the year having been appointed, an 
interesting pr: gramme, consisting of songs, read- 
ings, and recitations was rendered. The benedic- 
tion brought a very enjoyable evening to a élose. 

Dunmurry.—The annual congregational meet- 
ing of the First Presbyterian (Non-Subscribing) 
Church was held in the Courthouse, Dunmurry, on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 6. Tea having been dis- 
pensed, the Rev. J. A. Kelly was called to the 
chair, and in a brief and most practical address 
explained the various objects of the meeting. A 
resolution was passed by acclamation, conveying to 
Mr. H. J. McCance, D.L., an expression of pleasure 
at the news of his progress towards recovery after 
a long and severe illness, and the hope that he would 
soon he able to he among the congregation again, 


The report and congregational accounts for 1899 
having been submitted by the secretary and 
treasurer, were passed. The necessity for appoint- 
ing new trustees for the congregational property 
having arisen, these were appointed. Mrs. Scott 
having resigned the local treasurership of the 
Orphan Society, a hearty vote of thanks was 
tendered to her for her services in the past. Votes of 
thanks were also accorded to Mr. Wm. M. Boomer 
for past services, on his resignation of the collector- 
ship for the Sustentation Fund, to the ladies for 
presiding at tea, and tothe Chairman. The meeting 
was concluded by singing the National Anthem. 

Evesham.—Two memorial windows of stained 
glass have recently been placed in the Oat-street 
Chapel. One, asa brass plate, records, “ In memory 
of Anthony Martin and Maria his wife and of Mary 
Dunn, for forty-eight years their devoted and 
faithful servant.” This window has been given by 
Mr. A. H. Martin, the secretary of the congregation, 
and Mrs, Martin. The other window, given by 
Mrs. Gibson, is in memory of the Rev. Matthew 
Gibson, the evening of whose life was spent at 
Evesham, and bears his monogram and the date of 
his death, 1896. Both windows are from the 
studio of Mr. Gilbert Gamon, of Oxford-street, 
London, 

Gateshead.—The Rev. A. Harvie has printed an 
order for a“‘ Martineau Memorial Service,” to be used 
at various places in his district, and will be glad to 
send a copy to anyone contemplating?the holding of 
such a service. 

Gloucsster.—The meetings of the Barton-street 
Chapel Literary and Social Union were resumed 
ou Wednesday week, under the presidency of Mr. 
W.C. Washbourne. The first part of the pro- 
gramme consisted of a concert, after which the Rev, 
Walter Lloyd delivered a lecture on “ The Life and 
Writings of the Rev. John Pomfrett ” (1667-1702). 
One of Pomfrett’s poems, “ Reasun,” was suggested 
by the Unitarian controversy. Dr. Johnson said of 
another, “The Choice,” that perhaps no composi- 
tion in our language had been so often perused. 
Pomfrett is now almost forgotten. A vote of 
thanks to the musicians and Mr. Lloyd concluded 
the proceedings. 

Halifax: Northgate-end Branch School and 
Meeting-room.—Last Sunday anniversary services 
were held, and, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
traffic in the streets owing to a heavy fall of snow, 
were: well attended. Two very appropriate 
sermons were preached by Mr. Charles Stainer, of 
Leeds. The collections amounted to nearly £6. 

Liverpool.—The annual meeting of the Liver- 
pool Postal Mission was held at the Unitarian 
Institute on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 10, when, 
through the hospitality of the Misses McConnell, 
about forty friends met for tea and business, the 
chair being taken by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong. 
The condition of the weather was quite sufficient 
to account for the small attendance. The report 
of the year’s work was decidedly encouraging, the 
number of new applications exceeding that of any 
previous year, while the work among the old 
correspondents was about the same. In reading 
the statement of accounts the treasurer called 
attention to the fact, that for the first time for 
some years there was a deficit, mainly due to the 
greater amount spent in books, which was nearly 
double that of 1898. This was a very necessary 
expense, as, in order to be thoroughly efficient, the 
library must be supplied with all the best works ; 
and it was especially advisable to procure what 
were needed, before the issue of the new catalogue 
of books, which .the committee are bringing out 
and which will, of course, be an extra item in the 
expenses of the current year. The work of the 
Postal Mission is steadily growing, and during the 
last three years the correspondents have increased 
in number from 117 to 331. Thespirit of inquiry, 
and the desire to personally investigate theological 
questions, seems spreading, and many of the letters 
received show clearly how much the work is 
appreciated. ; 

London: Highgate.—The memorial sermon on 
Dr. Martineau, preached by the Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, M.A., on Sunday, Jan. 21, which appeared in 
full in the Christian Life, has now been separately 
printed and may be had from the Christian Life 
Publishing Company, Essex Hall. 

London: Peckham.—The annual Sunday-school 
tea and prize distribution took place at Avondale- 
road, on Monday under the presidency of the Rev. 
G. Carter (superintendent), supported by Mr. J. C. 
Griffin (deputy-superintendent), Mr. W. R. Marshall 
(secretary and treasurer), Mrs. W. R. Marshall, 
Mrs. G. Griffin, Miss Bredall (teachers) and Mrs. 
Bredall, who gave a most helpful address. On the 
Sunday evening preceding the meeting, the Rev. 
G. Carter, in his address, strongly urged the im- 
portance of definite theological instruction in the 
home and the Sundey-school, attributing to the 
neglect of this the alienation of many of our young 
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people from the Unitarian Church, and their 
relapse into mere agnosticism or attachment to 
orthodox communities. There should be no fear of 
sectarian narrowness in the simple affirmation of 
the cardinal points in Unitarian faith—the all- 
embracing love of the Father, the noble humanity 
of Jesus, the helpfulness of direct communion with 
God, and the glorious hope of immortal life. 

Manchester and the London Bazaar.—A 
most successful soirée was held at the Memorial 
Hall, on Monday week, its principal object being 
to arouse interest in the churches of the district 
in connection with the Manchester stall at the 
coming London Bazaar. ‘The ladies of the district 
are working in hearty co-operation, and are deter- 
mined to show their London friends in a very prac- 
tical manner how much they appreciate the help 
rendered by them to Manchester in the great effort 
a little more than two years ago. The arrange- 
ments for the soirée were made with enthusiasm 
by the Ladies’ Bazaar Committee, and it was a 
great success. The hall, which was kindly lent 
free of charge by the trustees, was carpeted, and 
arranged in drawing-room fashion, as far as pos- 
sible. Small tables were dotted about, on which 
were placed flowers and books. A capital pro- 
gramme of entertainment was provided, and in- 
cluded musical and dramatic items, which were 
much enjoyed. The ladies had determined that 
the soirée should not only be a source of enjoyment, 
but also a source of revenue. Consequently, with 
energy and persuasiveness, they obtained practically 
everything gratis, themselves setting a good ex- 
ample by providing the refreshments, &c., free of 
cost, so that a considerable sum will be handed 
over to the treasurer of the Bazaar stall. The 
feature of the evening was, however, an unexpected 
one. A few days prior to the soirée it leaked out 
that Mrs, Blake Odgers was coming North for a 
short visit, and a pressing invitation was sent to 
her to be present and to say a few words. ;She 
kindly consented, and during the evening she made 
a really brilliant little speech, which made every- 
body feel an unbounded interest in the Bazaar. It 
was descriptive, it was witty, and it was concise, 
and yet it seemed to leave nothing out that was 
Between 300 
and 400 tickets were sold, though not quite all who 
purchased tickets put in an appearance, Lvery- 
body has been talking about the soirée since, and 
saying what a good and helpful thing for the life 
of our churches it would be if some such gathering 
could be held annually ; and it is evident that, if 
they could all be made not less interesting than 
this one, the Memorial Hall would not be large 
enough to accommodate all who would desire to 
come, The promoters are to be heartily congratu- 
lated upon their marked success, and we thank our 
London friends for the occasion which their needs 
afforded. 

“Manchester: Memorial WHall.—The thirty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Trustees was held at 
the Hal], on Friday, Feb. 9, Mr. Harry Rawson, 
chairman of the trustees, presiding. The report 
showed that free use of the rooms had been granted 
to the Manchester District Unitarian Association, 
the Sunday-school Association, the Postal Mission, 
the Domestic Mission, and other institutions and 
societies 146 times, as against 136 in the previous 
year ; also the Unitarian Home Missionary College 
for classes, lectures, committee meetings, &c. The 
treasurer (Mr. G. S. Woolley) presented the 
accounts, which showed that, owing to the cost of 
the installation of the electric light, the balance on 
hand was so small as to render the trustees unable, 
to their sincere regret, to make any grants this 
year to schools, missions, churches, &c. It was re- 
ported that owing to the decease, during some 
years past, of four trustees and the resignation of 
another, it was necessary to elect five new trustees. 
The following were unanimously appointed :— 
Messrs, G. H. Leigh, Henry Lupton, and H. P. 
Greg (sons of former trustees), with Mr. William 
Long and Mr. Arthur H. Worthington. In accord- 
ance with an amiable provision of the trust deed, 
the business being transacted, the trustees pro- 
ceeded to “‘dine together.” The dinner was served 
at the Manchester Reform Club, Mr. George Wm. 
Rayner Wood presided, and the following guests 
were present :—Revs. Alex. Gordon, M.A., J. E. 
Manning, M.A., C. T. Poynting, B.A., W. E. Atack, 
Priestley Prime, and Jenkyn Thomas; Messrs, 
Edward Talbot, M.A., John Chadwick, and E. W. 
Marshal]. After the toast of ‘The Queen,” the 
Chairman called upon the Rey. C. T. Poynting, 
B.A., who, in eloquent terms, proposed “ The 
Memory of Dr. Martineau,” the company rising in 
respectful silence. The Chairman, in an interest- 
ing speech, made reference to his ministerial 
ancestors, and proposed “The Memorial Hall,” in 
acknowledging which the Chairman of the Trustees, 
traced the origin of the Hall to the establishment 
of the Unitarian Home Missionary Board, to find 
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suitable accommodation for which the hall was 
suggested by the late Rev. Dr. Beard, who was 
practically the founder of both institutions. In 
covclusion, he offered a cordial welcome to the 
guests, and alluded to the proposed Willaston 
School, which he strongly commended to the atten- 
tion and sympathy of all the Free Churches, Mr. 
Long and Mr, H. P. Greg having spoken, Mr. John 
Dendy proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Wood for 
his conduct in the chair, which he briefly acknow- 
ledged. 

Manchester: Sale.—The Saturday evening 
entertainments for children, which have been 
recently organised, have proved a great success, 
The children are admitted on payment of one- 
halfpenny, and seem thoroughly to appreciate what 
is done for them. The entertainments have con- 
sisted of lantern shows and other forms of amuse- 
ment, and a lady member of the Guild has given 
instruction in musical drill, At the usual weekly 
meeting of the Social Guild a paper was read by the 
Rev. Jas. Forrest, M.A., on “ Socialism: What it is 
and what it might do for us.” As was to be 
expected, che paper gave rise to a lively discussion. 
In addition to the above activities connected with 
this church a reading circle has recently been 
formed, and is now dealing with some of Ruskin’s 
works. 

Northampton.—Many of the members and 
friends of the Kettering-road Church met together 
in the upper schoolroom on Tuesday evening, Feb. 6, 
when the Rev, T. W. Freckelton, formerly minister 
of the congregation, delivered a ‘‘ Eulogy on the 
late Dr. Martineau,” to whose memory a very high 
tribute of admiration and affection was paid. For 
an hour and a quarter the audience were held in 
closest attention, and showed their keen apprecia- 
tion in a warm and unmistakable way. The Rev. 
John Byles presided, and with afew well-chosen 
words expressed the gratitude of all present, 
Preaching at Kettering-road Church on Sunday 
last, at the conclusion of his evening sermon, 
the Rev. John Byles spoke as follows:—‘“I[ 
am no pessimist, my wont through life has 
been to take a hopeful view both of things 
personal and public. But never in the whole 
course of my experience has the National outlook 
seemed to me so gloomy as it does to-day, or the 
‘signs of the times’ so dark and threatening. It 
is not simply that we are at war—we have often 
been at war before ; it is not merely that we have 
had reverses—reverses at times must be expected by 
those who challenge the arbitrament of the sword— 
even the legions of Rome had their experience of 
defeats ; but what troubles me is the war spirit— 
the love of war, the gloating over war, the con- 
tempt, and the almost malignant hatred shown to 
those who dare to oppose war and to profess them- 
selves the friends of peace. What troubles and 
disturbs me is the gross materialism which is 
behind the whole, the cry for Empire, the greed 
for gold, the loss of high ideals, the refusal to allow 
that ethics have todo with politics, and that amid 
the clash of arms and the conflict of races the spirit 
of Christ has any place or any claim—these are the 
things that cause me disquietude. To me it seems 
that we are standing, as a nation, on the very brink 
of a precipice, from which, if God in His mercy do 
not rescue us, we shall assuredly fali into, it may 
be, irretrievable disaster. Imperialism, as all his- 
tory shows, obeys a regular law of progression ; 
there is an appointed sequence of growth, culmina- 
tion and decay. The series may be lengthy, but 
the last item is always ruin! The strife between 
the two ideals—the material and the moral—will 
not end with the present unhappy conflict in South 
Africa: ; it will be carried on during the long years 
that follow, unless indeed the lessons of Providence 
are too startling and too terrible for the blindest to 
overlook them, It will be probably the great battle 
of this coming century. And what England during 
these coming years will need is men of principle, 
men who believe in the application of principle to 
things public as well as to things private, men who 
believe in Humanity and Brotherhood. What Eng- 
land will need is men who will dare to espouse the 
unpopular side, who will be willing for the sake of 
truth and righteousness to be scoffed at and re- 
viled, to be stigmatised as the associates and con- 
federates of people whom society looked ujon as 
disreputable—‘ friends of publicans and sinners.’ 
What England will need, is men who will be willing 
to forego worldly success, and endure material loss, 
if only the cause of a true humanity can be 
advanced, These are the men whom England needs 
if she is to escape the dangers that beset her. To 
themselves it may not seem as though they accom- 
plish much, but at least they will liberate their own 
souls ; at least they will be able to respect them- 
selves. And beyond this they will prepare the way 
for others, and make their path the smoother ; 
something will have been accomplished for the 
country and the world, and for themselves they 
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will have ‘taken their part in suffering hardship, 
as true soldiers of Jesus Christ.’ ” 

Nottage.—On Wednesday week a very pleasant 
social tea was held, and on the following evening 
the younger classes of the Sunday-school had a tea 
party, at which some of the children gave a capital 
rendering of Mr. Hawkes’s adaptation of Beauty 
and the Beast. The children had been trained by 
Mrs. Phillips, wife of the minister. 

Oxford : Charles-street Institute.—The annual 
meeting was held on Tuesday, Feb. 13, the Rev. 
Dr. Deummond in the chair. The report, which 
had been printed, and was taken as read, stated 
that except on three occasions Sunday evening 
services had been held regularly throughout the 
year, coaducted chiefly by Manchester College 
students, The Sunday-school showed a slight 
increase, and weekly meetings had been held of a 
Mothers’ Meeting, a Recreation Class, Band of Hope, 
and Band of Mercy, a Men’s Social Mecting, and an 
Industrial Class. A provident bank for the women 
had also proved useful. The accounts showed a 
balance of £10, but more than this would be 
required by way of additional income in the coming 
year, as it was hoped to arrange for the services to 
be regularly conducted by one person. Mr. Andreae 
moved the adoption of the report, and gave an 
interesting account of his “ Men’s Meeting,” which 
he hoped would soon become a self-supporting 
club. The Rev. J. E. Carpenter, in seconding, 
spoke appreciatively of the work being done in the 
Sunday-school, and at the various classes held on 
week evenings. He pointed out that the Mothers’ 
Meeting had not taken so firm a footing as in his 
experience he had seen such meetings do in other 
towns, and to those who knew the neighbourhood 
that was not surprising, as there were so many 
similar meetings in connection with the Church of 
England which offer much greater advantages than 
the Institute workers would feel justified in offer- 
ing. Dr. Drummond stated that he quite coin- 
cided with the opinion of the Committee, that it 
would be better if the conduct of the Sunday even- 
ing services could be placed in the hands of one 
person instead of being left to casual helpers, and 
accordingly it was unanimously decided to appoint 
Mr. E. A. Hillier, late of Deal, who was willing to 
take the services, and assist generally in the work 
of the Institute. It is hoped that he may carry on 
the work at least until October next. The meeting 
terminated with the reappointment of Miss J. 
Upton as superintendent, and Mr. John Cotton as 
treasurer and secretary, and of a committee for the 
present year. 

Oxford: Church of the Divine Love——On 
Thursday, Feb. 1, through the kindness of a 
generous friend, a tea-party and magic-lantern 
entertainment were given to the Sunday-school 
children. About fifty were present in ages from 
four to fifteen. All thoroughly enjoyed themselves 
and behaved very well. 

Sheffield : Upper Chapel.—The annua] meet- 
ing of the congregation was held last Sunday after 
morning service, when the report and accounts were 
adopted, delegates to the National Conference were 
appointed, and the thanks of the congregation were 
accorded jto the donors of stained-glass windows, 
which have greatly added to the appearance of the 
chapel. The eight ground floor windows of the 
chapel have been filled with special desigus, pre- 
pared by Mr. Henry Holiday, of Hampstead, 
according to the instructions of Mr. Hugh Scannus. 
The subjects are as follows :—(1) Presented by Mrs, 
Kirke and Mr. J. B. Wostinholm, “The Pool of 
Bethesda”; (2) presented by the family of the late 
Mr. Alfred Beckett, “The Visit to the Temple” ; 
(3) presented by the family of the late Mr. W. KE. 
Laycock, “ The Feeding ofthe Five Thousand” ; (4) 
presented by Mrs. Hadon, “The Woman of 
Samaria” ; (5) presented by Mrs. Bramley, ‘‘The 
Sower.” Mrs. Bramley also presented the three 
windows which have no central design, but whose 
ground-work, similarly to that in the other five, is 
constructed of antique glass of various shades of 
green. The accounts, on a total of £639 8s, 
showed a balance of £85 103. 3d. in hand. The 
bi-centenary of the congregation is to be celebrated 
in the autumn of the present year. 

Southern Unitarian Association.—At a recent 
meeting of the Executive Committee, held at the 
Kell Schools, Southampton, the following resolution 
on the death of Dr. Martineau was unanimously 
passed :—‘4That the members of the Committee of 
the Southern Association assembled in quarterly 
meeting desire to put on record their sense of the 
great loss which the Free Churches of our denomi- 
nation, and the world at large, have sustained in 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Martineau. All who 
have been privileged to know him have felt the - 
impress of his commanding and magnetic per- 
sonality. All who have read his works have felt 
the influence of his fervent faith and of his brilliant 
genius. His presence here in his dignified and 
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honoured old age was a benediction and an inspira- 
tion to all who revered him, and through his 
cherished memory, he, though dead, will speak with 
still greater power.” The mover and seconder, 
the Revs, C. C. Coe, of Bournemouth, and E. 8. 
Anthony, of Poole, were former students of Dr. 
Martineau’s at Manchester College ; the resolution 
was supported by the Rev. C, E. Pike, of New- 
port, I.W., and Mr. George Cosens Prior, of Ports- 
mouth. 

Swansea.—The annual meeting of the members 
of the Unitarian Church took place on Thursday 
week, Mr. J. Moy Evansin the chair, The report was 
presented by Mr. C. H. Perkins, the hon, secretary, 
and was ofa very satisfactorily nature. Tothe zealous 
ministry of the Rev. W. Tudor Jones was mainly 
attributed the increasing prosperity of the church. 
In addition to Mr. Jones’ unflagging attention to 
the work of the church, he had attended all the 
meetings of the South Wales Unitarian Society, and 
the meetings of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association in London and Bristol. He had also 
contributed a paper to the Royal Geographical 
Society on “ The Place of Geographical Distribution 
in Religious Belief,” arising from which he had 
been elected a fellow of that Society. The report 
mentioned the visits of the Rev. J. E. Manning, 
and of the Rev. Stopford <A. Brooke and 
others, when very large congregations assembled. 
On May 5, the musical festival of the Giamorgan- 
shire Unitarian choirs was held in Swansea, the 
Castle-street Congregational Chapel being most 
kindly lent for the occasion by its minister and 
deacons. Attention was called to the bazaar and 
meetings in aid of the church, which will be held 
on the 18th and 19th of April at the Shaftesbury 
Hall, Swansea, work in connection with which was 
in full progress, It was feit that besides the 
advantage of the material aid that may be expected 
to alise the opportunity thus afforded for all to 
unite in a common object in connection with it 
would be most valuable. The financial position of 
church showed a full participation in its improved 
condition. Mr. David Harris followed with an 
interesting account of the Sunday-school and the 
Band of Hope, both of which were progressing well. 
The officers and committee were: re-elected and 
cordial votes of thanks were passed. 


“A cHaRActTER,” as J. S. Mill says, “is 
a completely fashioned will.” A tendency 
to act only becomes effectively engrained 
in us in proportion to the uninterrupted 
frequency with which the actions usually 
occur and the brain “ grows” to their use. 
When a resolve or a fine glow of feeling 
is allowed to evaporate without bearing 
practical fruit, it is worse than a chance 
lost. It works so as positively te hinder 
future resolutions and emotions from 
taking the normal path of discharge. We 
all intend, when young, to be all that may 
become a man before the destroyer cuts 
us down. But we do not begin to-day. 
We forget that every good that is worth 
possessing must be paid for in strokes of 
daily effort. We postpone and postpone 
until these smiling possibilities are dead. 
By neglecting the necessary concrete 
labours, by sparing ourselves the little 
daily tax, we are positively digging the 
graves of our higher possibilities.—Prof. 
W. James. 


Cee any lady recommend «a young girl 

about 17 as UNDER-HOUSEMAID? A 
country girl preferred. Apply by letter to Mrs. R. 
Porter, 2, Bolton-gardens, London, 8. W. 


DEATHS. 


Frost—On the 5th Feb., at Hull, Arthur James, 
second son of the late Alfred Frost, aged 36. 


Hitt—On the 5th Feb, at 5, Crouch-street, 
Banbury, the Rey. H. Hill (Minister of Christ 
Church Chapel, Horse Fair), aged 65 years, 


NicHotrson—On the 9th Feb., at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Richard Robinson, Prenton 
Hill, Birkenhead, Elizabeth, widow of the late 
William Nicholson, of Old Trafford, Man- 
chester, aged 87 years, 
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Bermondsey Fort-road, UpperGrange-road, 11 a.m 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Harnonp Ryuzerr. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. ~ 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Mr. J. H. Woops, M.A, 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon,114.M.and7p.m., Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F. K. FREEsTon, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackuey, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Epear Dapiyn, and 7 p.M., Rev. BROOKE HER- 
ForD, D.D. Minister’s Class for Children, 12.30, 
Collections for the Provincial Assembly of 
London and S.E. Counties, 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11] a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev, J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. D. Amos. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M., Rev. W. C. Porz, and 7 p.., Rev. G. 
CaRTER. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, Rev. G. Carter, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. C. PopPE. 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,114.M. 
Rev. L. JENKINS JONES, and 6.30 P.M, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 8 p.m., Service for Children, 
Rey. S. FaRRInGTon. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Mr. L. TAVENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 p.m., Rev. W. Wooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church,lla.m, 
Rev. J. Toyz, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. W. LEg. 
Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m., Rev. L. 
JENKINS JonzES, ‘‘The Atonement from the 

New Testament Standpoint.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


BaLsaLL Heat Institute: Our FatHEer’s CHURCH, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 
BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. F. W. STANLEY. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowuanpd Hit. 

BuLacKPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M. 
BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELt Sara. 
BooTtiz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. HaWwKEs. 

BourNEemovTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Bricuron, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m, 

Dea and WaLmMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., Ll a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 8S. Burrows. 

EastBourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Crarr. 

GuILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev, E. S, Lana BuckLanp. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. 

‘ Harerove, M.A. 
LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
- and 6,30 p.m, Rey. J. M: Luoyp THomas, 


LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. 
R. A. AnmstronG, B.A., and 6.30 P.M., Rev, A. 
CosBDEN SMITH. : 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LIvERPOOr, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kirin. Evening, ‘“ Miracles 
and -Prophecies as a Foundation of Belief in 
apy ‘ Orthodox’ System of Christianity.” 

MancHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
J. FoRREST. - 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.m. 

MareateE, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. B, BARNHILL, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
W.E. Appis, M.A. 

PortTsMOoUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr, THomas Bonn, 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens PRIOR. 

RamsaaTE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 
Rev. J. R. BarnuILy. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voyszy. 

ScarporoucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. Wm. Acar. 

Sovrurort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
lla.m., Rey. R.C. Denpy. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 1] a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TunBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Yorx,St. Saviourgate Chapel,114.mM.and6.30P.m., 
Rev. H. Rawtineas, M.A. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE’ 

S.W.—Feb. 18th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Give us this day our daily bread.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Feb. 18th, 

at 11.15, Prof. EARL BARNES, “ State Control 
of Education.” Lecture at 4. Concert at 7. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 
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SoutHampTon BuiLpInes, CHANCERY Lanz, LonDoN. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold for Customers, 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTERES 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 
ticulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OST as COMPANION - HOUSE- 

KEEPER or CHAPERONAGE of young 

girls require] by competent well-educated lady. 
Highest references.—S. 8., INQuIRER Office, 


OUNG LADY requires re-engagement 

as COMPANION or COMPANION-HOUSE- 

KEEPER. References kiudly allowed to the Rey. 

R, A. Armstrong, Liverpool, and others.—Address, 

in first instance, the Rev. H. 8. Souiy, Bridport, 
Dorsetghire. 


UPIL, over sixteen, taken Next Term 

on reduced fees and prepared for Examina- 
tions, either University or Musical, if able to assist 
with Music practice of Junior Pupils.—Apply, 
ELeanor Moss, B.A,, Edgbaston College, Bristol- 


| road, Birmingham, 
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SUSTENTATION FUND 


Fer the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING held 
in Dr. Williams’s Library, London, on Wednesday, 
7th February, 1900, Wm1AM Lone, Haq., President, 
in the Chair, 

The Annual Report and Balance Sheet having 
been read, it was 


RESOLVED :— 

That the Report and Recsutits: as now read, be 
adopted and printed for circulation among ‘the 
Contributors and Friends of the Fund. 

That the Annual Meeting of the Sustentation 
Fund records, on its own behalf, and on that of all 
its subscribers and friends, the sincerest regret at 
the decease of Sir Henry Tate, Bart. To him is 
due a deep debt of gratitude. He was the first 
and most liberal of its promoters, and may indeed 
be regarded as practically its founder. Many of its 
subscribers had the honour of his personal friend- 
ship, and all appreciated in the highest degree his 
prompt and munificent support. 

That this resolution be entered on the Minutes, 
and a copy thereof be forwarded to Lady Tate, 
with the respectful condolence of the Board with 
herself and the family. 

That the retiring Managers, Messrs. Gecrge 
Brown, Charles Harding, William Long, David 
Martineau, and Frank Preston, whose term of office 
has expired, being duly nominated, and the requisite 
number of voting papers being produced, be and 
are hereby re-elected as Managers of the Fund. 

That the resignation of Mr. Ernest W. Enfield 
be accepted with regret, and that Mr. Edwia 
Clephan, cf Leicester, be appointed to fill the vacancy 
thus created on the Board of Management, 

That the sincere thanks of the Contributors be 
given to William Long, Esq., for his services as 
President during the past year, and that he be 
elected President for the year 1900. 

That the thanks of the Contributors be given to 
Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke for his services as 
Honorary Treasurer during the past year, and that 
he be appointed Treasurer for the coming year. 

That Messrs. H. Rawson and. A. W. Worthington 
be elected as Honorary Secretaries. 

That the services of Mr. Edwin W. Marshall, as 
Honorary Auditor, be gratefully acknowledged, and 
that he be requested to accept the office for the 
year 1900. 

That the thanks of the Contributors be given to 


- the Trustees of Dr. Williams’s Library, who have 


courteously granted the use of rooms for the Meet- 
ings of the Fund during the past year. 
That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the 
President for his services in the Chair. 
HARRY RAWSON, Hon. § 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, pac eg 


INDLEY PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAPEL, 


BI-CENTENARY CELEBRATION, 

On June 28rd a PUBLIC MEETING in the 
School. Addresses by the Rev. AtEx. Gorpon, 
M.A., and others, 

On June 24th SERVICES in the Chayel. 
Preachers :—Morning: Rev. ApamM. RUSHTON, ex- 
Minister. Evening: Rev, J. Epwin Opaurs, M.A. 


ANDSWORTH COMMON. — A 
wall-built and conveniently arranged 
HOUSE FOR SALE, with six bedrooms, bith- 
room, spacious drawing and dining rooms, green- 
house, superior summer house, &c.—Cuas, Fenton, 
26, Thurleigh-road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


Boary anv Residence, 


—_— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8. W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss Rowxanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


Boor —Hlvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pococg. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—“‘ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificabe.—Mr.and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrzr. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelied and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoTEL in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 9d. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


my - 6 
Telegrams : ‘‘ QuirrupE, Lonpon.” 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bkomyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &, 


DR. MARTINEAU'S LAST BOOK. 


—<$<$<$<—g—__. 
Cloth, ONE SHILLING and SIXPENCE, 
(SECOND EDITION.) 


FAITH THE BEGINNING, 
SELF-SURRENDER 

THE FULFILMENT, 
OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


BY 


JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., D.C.L., 


AUTHOR OF 
‘* Endeavours after the Christian Life,” 
** Hours of Thought,’ &c. 


THE TIMES, of January 13, in a Sketch of the 
late Dr. Martineau, says :— 


‘*Almost oa his ninetieth birthday appeared a 
paper on ‘Faith the Root of Knowledge and 
Love,’ full of eloquence and far-darting rays 
of insight and sweetness and compassion 
made more comprehensive by age.’’ 

London: JAMES CLARKE and Co., 13 and 14, 

Fleet-street, E.C. 


BOOKS by the late Dr. MARTINEAU. 


sa. 
A Study of Religion. 2 vols, ee eae onnO 
Endeavours after the Christian Life eed <6 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, 4 vols. 
each : aS See Se tek 6 
Faith and Self-Surrender - Way 
Home Prayers, with two Services for Public 
Worship... 3 6 
Hours of Thought on ‘Sacred Things. 2 vols, 
each 46 A ee Gi Le 
Studies of Christianity on ea eS 
The Seat of Authority in Religion.. oth Lao 
Types of Ethical Theory. 2 vols. 150 
Selections from oe of. a C. G. How- 
JANG aS teas 0 4 


‘Tpioes: 
Five Points of Christian Faith Oe 2 
The Bible and the Child aa Ee EO el 
The Outer and the Inner World ... ested Olea L 
The Three Stages of Unitarian Theology .. 0 2 
Cabinet Portrait of Dr. Martineau, as. 6d.; 
larger size, 2s. 6d. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


HYMNS OF MODERN THOUGHT. 


A COLLECTION OF POEMS, embodying 
Moral Aspiration without Theological Dogma, set 
to simple Congregational Music, Selected and 
Original. Specially suited to Ethical and Pro- 
gressive Societies, Workers’ Clubs, and Labour 
Churches. 

Cloth, 8vo, 
discount). 

N.B.—An edition of the words alone ready 
immediately, 


260 pp., price 33. (subject to usual 


HoveHTon and Co., 39, Great Marlborough-street, 
London, W. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for February.—‘‘ A Day of Humiliation: 
Will it Help up to Victory?” 
Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. STAINER, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitep sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 


&c., from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page. 


—_—_— 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. ; 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st,, London, E.O, 
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Schools, etc. 
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‘Beercke COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FoR WOMEN), 


YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 

The HALF TERM begins on THURSDAY, 
February 22nd. 

Lectures are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education. Students are prepared for 
all the Universities of London. Exams, in Arts 
and Science. A SINGLE COURSE OF LEC- 
TURES ty any SUBJECT MAY se ATTENDED. 

There is a Department for Professional Training 
in Teaching, and an Art School. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value 
£31 10s., tenable for three years; one Pfeiffer 
Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable 
for three years, will be awarded on the results of 
the Examination to be held in June, 

Particulars on application to the TREASURER. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home, 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthana, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 te 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The HALF TERM begins MONDAY, February 
26th, 1900. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


i 
PrincieAL—Miss BAILY. 
-HEADMISTRESS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons. 


A limited nuniber of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 

Application to Secretary, Miss 8. AWDRY. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


PRINCIPAL ces 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill, 


AP peers eey SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Prinorrats—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. . 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions. ; 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil, 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals, f 
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OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben, 


ARES WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 

The SPRING TERM began on January 238, 1900. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 
TU BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


Heap Mastern—GUY LEWIS, M.A., late scholar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

This School will provide a sound liberal education 
on Public School lines. 

Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science. 

There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the school on Sunday. Instruction will 
be given in the history of the growth of religious 
and rational theological thought and opinion in 
England, and generally in religious subjects. The 
boys will be encouraged in sobriety, intelligence, 
earnestness, and piety, and in modes and by 
teachers free from the obligations of prescribed 
creeds or tests of religious belief. 5 

Careful and individual attention will be given to 
the physical training and development of the boys. 


Fees. 
For Boarders ... £33 6s, 8d. a term (inclusive), 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s. a term, 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling forthe public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine. 

Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), New College, 
Eastbourne ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


Jp eB aoe BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
.C, 

Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupaz, A.R.I1.B,A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H. A. Harpoastre, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TayYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 
and Mrs. Hunry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Bart., 21, 


NEW BOOK by Dr. DRUMMOND. 
= ES, 
INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOKS TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

Edited by ORELLO CONE, D.D. 


<= 


THE EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE 
to the THESSALONIANS, CORINTHIANS, 
GALATIANS, ROMANS, and PHILIPPIANS, 

BY 

JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., 

the Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


*.* Any one sending 63. before the 1st of March 
to the address below can have a copy of this 
book sent post free, 


London: Puinie GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of this Society will 
be held at ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, 
February 24th. Reception by the President and 
Committee from 6 to 7, when Tea and Coffee will 
be provided, 

MEETING at 7 p.m., to be followed by an 
Address from the President (Mr. I’. W. Lawrence, 
M.A.) on “ Problems of the 20th Century.” 

ALEX. BARNES, , Hon. $ 
HAROLD WADE, § 707 908 


STEINWAY HALL, 
LOWER SEYMOUR ST., PORTMAN SQ, W. 


L08Pon 


In aid of the Funds of 


THE LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR 
Mr. J. H. LEIGH, M.A, 
will give his reading of 
HAMLET, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 83rd. 
Music specially composed by Dr. ERNEST WALKER. 
Tickets, 5s., 2s. 6d., and 1s, May be obtained at 


the Steinway Hall, Essex Hall, or from Mr. Leiau, 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


es BAZAAR (MANCHESTER 
DISTRICT STALL). 
CONTRIBUTIONS in MONEY or GOODS to 
this Stall will be gladly received by the Treasurer, 
Miss WOOLLEY, ; 
Brookside, Kersa], and 
Mrs. G. W. RAYNER WOOD, 
Singleton, near Manchester. 


~ 


TALYBRIDGE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 
A GRAND BAZAAR 

will be held in the School on WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, Feb. 28, 
March 1, 2, and 3. First and second day at 2.30, 
third and fourth at 8 o’clock. The following gentle- 
men have kindly consented to act as openers :— 

Wednesday : Sir Jonn T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. 

Thursday: Rupert Porter, Esq. 

Friday : Cuartes W. Jongs, Esq-., President of 

the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Saturday: Mr, James Jackson. 

The objects of the Bazaar (for which between 
£800 and £900 will be required) are, to enlarge the 
Church by building a chancel and transept, to 
defray cost of decorating, to enclose a piepe of land 
behind the Church and plant it with trees. 

GIFTS of GOODS or MONEY will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by the Rev. W. 
Haxgrison, Mottram-road; W. TxHompson, 58, 
Melbourne-street ; James Jackson, 8, Astley-street; 
JosH. Martuey, 24, Astley-street, and JAMES 
OLIVER, Heywood, 


Printed by Woopratt & Kinv_Er, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by HE. Kennepy, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHN Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joan Heywoop, Deansgate,— 
Saturday, February 17, 1900. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Waite the claims of sufferers from the 
War in South Africa have been met by a 
very warm response from generous givers 
throughout the country, it is earnestly to be 
hoped that other very urgent needs will 
not, be neglected. India is confronted in 
the Central Provinces with a famine of un- 
paralleled magnitude, and a Mansion 
House Fund, opened by the Lord Mayor 
to help in the relief of the distress, had 
amounted by Thursday morning to over 
£70,000. Speaking at a public meeting in 
Calcutta, held to inaugurate a famine 
fund, the Viceroy announced that the 
Queen had given a donation of £1,000. 
The British India Steamship Company 
gave £5,000, and several native Princes 
have made generous response. 

We have received at the same time a 
renewed appeal from the “ Friends of 
Armenia,” for help to meet the distress 
caused by famine in that unhappy land. 
In the province of Van, Dr. Raynolds 
writes that the Christian population is 
being slowly exterminated by the con- 
tinued distress, while in the city the 
Industrial Bureau and the Orphanage do 
all that is possible, up to the limit of their 
means, to alleviate the misery. But the 
number of applicants is always far greater 
than it is possible to cope with, and Dr. 
Raynolds adds: “Indeed, we all feel that 
existence is hardly endurable for ourselves 
when we must constantly endure the sight 
of so much suffering without the power to 
relieve it.”’ Contributions should be sent 
to the hon. treasurer, H. M. Ferguson, 
Esq., at 47, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
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Tux Bishop of London beld his Primary 
Visitation in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
Wednesday morning, and addressed his 
clergy on the subject of recent contro- 
versies in the Church. He regretted 
those controversies, as having given rise 
to suspicion and retarded spiritual work, 
but yet they had educated the people; 
for while only experts could decide the 
points at issue, the decisions must rest on 
principles understood by the people, and 
satisfy the demands of their conscience. 
Liberty, which had its root in religion, 
was essential to the English Church, of 
which the fruit must be strong character, 
with conscience as supreme arbiter. 
England had thought deeply and felt 
seriously on the subject of the Mass and 
of compulsory private confession, and was 
determined to avoid the temper from 
which such abuses arose. They were 
hindrances in the way of adapting the 
services of the Church to the requirements 
of modern life. The custom of fasting 
communion had arisen at a time when for 
all classes the first mealtime was at noon. 
Now that habits had changed they need 
not abjure reason in order to follow a 
Catholic custom, and fasting communion 
should not be insisted on. He had no 
fear of England being priest-ridden. The 
clergy had no right to insist on compul- 
sory confession. 


A vrrainine college for Sunday-school 
teachers was opened on Monday at Hands- 
worth, Birmingham, established by the 
local Nonconformist Sunday School Union. 
The college will at present accommodate 
twenty resident students, who must be 
young men of approved Christian 
character. The fees for tuition, board, 
and lodging are 14s.a week. The work of 
the college will be done in the evening, 
the students being engaged in their 
ordinary occupations during the day. 
Non-resident students of both sexes will 
be admitted to the classes on a small pay- 
ment. The college was opened by Dr. R. 
F. Horton, and afterwards a public meeting 
was held in the Hamstead-road Baptist 
Church. A teacher, to-day, said Dr. 
Horton, to be fully qualified, needed, in 
addition to religious fitness, to understand 
something of mental processes and 
methods of teaching, and to keep abreast 
of theological knowledge and the dis- 
coveries which throw light on the 
Scriptures. To meet such needs by 
systematic training the college is estab- 
lished. There are already eight resident 
students, and as the Union embraces 140 
schools with 3,800 members, it is expected 
that the whole number will soon be made 


Mr. George Shipway has been 


appointed warden. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
who for forty-four years has been minister 
of the South Congregational Church in 
Boston, having resigned his charge, was 
at a recent parish meeting elected pastor 
Emeritus. The resolution passed on the 
occasion was a heartfelt tribute to Dr. 
Hale’s devoted services and wmspiring 
influence. In terms of reverence and 
affection the resolution speaks of what he 
has been to his congregation for nearly 
half a century. 


To feel it as we feel it now is our bene- 

diction upon him. Heaven brought near to 
us, the good God a real presence, the 
sanctities of character and life and home 
and business strengthened—such has been 
the fruit of bis ministry; and it has been 
maturing in countless lives through these 
long years. 
In succession to Dr. Hale, the Rev. 
Samuel A. Ehot, at present secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association has 
been unanimously elected minister of the 
church. We hear, also, that the Rev. 
Albert Lazenby, formerly of Glasgow, has 
accepted an invitation to Unity Church, 
Chicago, Robert Collyer’s old church. 


THE commentary on the greater Epistles 
of St. Paul by Dr. Drummond, Principal 
of Manchester College, Oxford, which is 
the first volume issued of the International 
Handbooks to the New Testament, edited 
by Dr. Orello ee and published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York and 
London, is now to be had in this country. 
The published price is 7s. 6d., and it will 
be seen from an advertisement in another 
column that anyone sending 6s. to Mr. 
Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C, before March 1, will receive a copy 
of the book, post free. The Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Romans, and Philippians, are those dealt 
with in this volume, which will be found 
of the utmost value to all earnest students 
of the New Testament. 


Tuer late Sir Henry Tate, one of the 
most generous of men, and wise in his 
generosity, made his great public bene- 
factions during his life-time. The par- 
ticulars of his will, which are now 
published, show that the remainder of his 
wealth, amounting to over a million 
sterling, is divided, for the most part, 
among “the members of his family, though 
a few personal friends and f aithful servants 
are also remembered. Among the friends 
we are glad to note the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, “of Wandsworth, who receives 
£500. Mr. Tarrant, it will be remem- 
bered, conducted the funeral service for Sir 
Henry Tate. He was the first student to 
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proceed from the Home Missionary College 
to Manchester College as Tate scholar. It 
is pleasant to know that Sir Henry ate 
has left to his children ample means to 
minaintain the noble tradition of his own 
beneficence. 


DR. MARTINEAU AND THE 
PORTLAND BRITISH SCHOOLS. 


Snorriy after Dr. Martineau and his 
revered colleague entered upon their joint 
ministry at Little Portland-street Chapel 
in 1858, they not only formed the Sunday 
School (in which so many of their 
students acquired practical instruction in 
that .part of ministerial duty), but they 
saw the good it would be to provide the 
neighbourhood with some sort of unde- 
nominational elementary day-school. 
The district was permeated, and still is 
permeated, with sectarian poor-schools, 
where acceptance of the dogmas of a 
stated Church or Chapel was as much 
expected as the due payment of the 
weekly pence fees ; and, commencing to 
give day-schooling to the children of 
the working-classes free from _ this 
embargo in a set of rooms in Newman- 
street, then removing to a whole but 
small house in Riding House-street, Dr. 
Martineau saw his time, in the middle 
sixties, to aim at founding and erecting 
the fine block of buildings known as the 
Portland British School. It was capable 
of holding some 500 children, even more ; 
it always had some 400 scholars on its 
books; and there, for some twenty years, 
Dr. Martineau was personally and actively 
engaged in its administration, every item, 
from the choice of a head-master to the 
decision as to the adoption of improved 
drainage, getting its proper moment of 
consideration from him. 

The great enterprise that it was, and 
the responsibility it entailed, must be 
recalled. Mr. Horster’s Education Act 
of 1870 was not in view, even; conse- 
quently there was no commodious struc- 
ture rising here and there, and known to 
us as a Board-school, to stimulate and to 
pioneer. Yet Dr. Martineau’s influence 
over his congregation was such that he 
succeeded in raising from them between 
£6,000 and £7,000 for his purpose ; in 
kindling a like aim to his own amongst 
those (such as Miss Anna Swanwick) 
most immediately connected with him ; 
and, having been able to lease premises in 
the rear of Riding House-street, south, 
commanding an additional entrance in 
Little Titchfield-street, at the depth of 
five houses back, it was soon given to him 
to see the building work itself through 
from the one street to the other, exactly 
as it can be seen to-day. 

The business—it might be said, the 
drudgery of the minutiz compulsorily 
arising from passing into the area of the 
Education Department (Matthew Arnold 
chanced to be the first Inspector)—was not 
shirked by Dr. Martineau. The expendi- 
ture of the schools, of which teachers’ 
salaries amounted finally to over £700, 
was about £1,300 annually (to attend to 
the hand-to-hand disposal of which there 
was a committee, with an executive of 
president, treasurer, and hon. sec.) ; 
and though to meet this large sum there 
were three separate sources of subscrip- 
tions, scholars’ pence, and Government 
erant, the second of these had in time to 
be abolished in the face of Free Education, 
and there was no avoiding many an 


anxious moment when the accounts at the 
yearly overhauling showed a deficit; and 
at such times Dr. Martineau’s own pen 
made abstracts from the annual reports 
as to attendance, as to receipts, as to 
results, &c., trying to fathom the cause of 
fluctuation and remedy it, and Dr. 
Martineau’s own purse was of those which 
took the lead in clearing the deficiency 
away. 

What his presence was at these Com- 
mittee Councils (embracing here those of 
the Sunday-school, as well as of the day- 
school), and what it was to the staff, has 
to be learnt by what it is known to have 
been in his College affairs and among his 
students. Its measurement cannot be 
taken. As he brought with him dignity 
and unswerving truth, so he commanded 
the expectation of dignity and unswerving 
truth from all within the school walls ; 
and though, in such a perpetual stream of 
scholars and employés, there were instances 
of the infirmities of human nature, the 
standard by which morals were judged 
was that to which Dr. Martineau raised it, 
and many scores of boys and girls have 
grown up into young men and women 
since he founded the Portland building, 
whose characters are more solid, more 
upright, for what, unconsciously to them, 
and certainly unconsciously to himself, he 
disseminated. 

That these day-schools passed over to 
the London School Board on Sept. 1, 1898, 
seemed to Dr. Martineau to be the right 
issue. The theological episode in the 
Council of the Board had ended in the 
victory of the Undenominational Flag, 
by which standpoint he had _ been 
aroused, and for which he had striven ; 
and this probably made him no longer see 
the necessity for calling upon a narrowing 
circle of friends to subscribe money to 
obtain the same ends. But the moral 
tone emanating from him could not be 
withdrawn by the transfer, for, out of 
the teachers comprising the present 
staff, there are three who were scholars 
during his active supervision, and thus 
his impress on their lives, and from them 
to their scholars, is not likely to suffer, 
eradication. Similar words can be applied 
to the personnel of the Portland Sunday 
School and Institute (evenings) now 
occupying the attention of the remainder 
of the trustees and subscribers. Amongst 
those who rule there] are some who are 
indebted, either primarily or secondarily, 
to Dr. Martineau’s influence. In these, 
that influence may be safely let to 
abide. 

To those who were part and parcel of 
either the Sunday-school or day-school, or 
both, during Dr. Martineau’s occupancy 
of the Little Portland-street pulpit, there 
will come many a memory out of what has 
just been said. - They will recollect his 
presence at the annual parents’ party, 
where he addressed the men and women 
with the readiest understanding of their 
needs in life and their duties, and with 
an eloquent and cultivated geniality 
thoroughly appreciated. They will recol- 
lect- his presence at the annual summer- 
day excursion, where he has walked at 
the head of the procession of children to 
the railway station, and has joined in the 
games of cricket, skipping, and so forth, 
for as many hours as he could spare. A 
privileged one or two will remember 
his carrying the head-master’s little son 
round the boys’ school upon his ‘shoulder, 
that the child might examine the pictures | 


in the detail it desired; these will re- 
member how, when he was his own 
superintendent of the afternoon Sunday- 
school, his mode of speech to an individual 
child was not austere, not repellant, but 
softened with the pretty endearment of 
“love”; and one additional memory will 
be how, not more than three years since, 
he witnessed some combined exercises in 
marching, singing, “ actions,” &c., in the 
infants’ school, patiently sitting through 
the whole, though it lasted as long as half- 
an-hour. 

Truly, he had his eyes striving to see 
beyond the stars, yet his feet were planted 
where he could fulfil the obligations he 
thought due to his career upon the earth. 
And that is an example which can be taken 
to the hearts even of those who never saw 
his face. 

JenNeTt HumpHreys. 


THe tare Dr. Martrneav.—The fol- 
lowing communication addressed to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
has been received from Bishop Ferenez :— 
“The meeting of the Representative Con- 
sistory of the Hungarian Churches, held 
on Jan. 27, received the sad news of Dr. 
Martineau’s death with the deepest regret, 
Dr. Martineau’s death was a great loss, 
not only to his family, but to all of us, 
and specially to you, our English Unit- 
arian brethren. Dr. Martineau was our 
pride and glory. His bright mind, his 
eloquence, his philosophical works, which 
created great interest in the world of 
letters, his indefatigable work for the 
cause of Unitarianism and liberal Chris- 
tianity, his great influence upon his pupils, 
and upon all those who came near him, 
we recognise as great blessings of God. 
We thank Divine Providence for his gifts 
to us, and we pray that Dr. Martineau’s 
Spirit may never cease to inspire the 
members of our community ; and we trusé 
his light, his truth, and love may give us 
strength in our efforts to spread freedom 
of thought further and further.” From 
the meeting of the Representative Con- 
sistory of the Hungarian Unitarians, held 
at. Kolozsvar, Jan. 27, 1900.—JosrrH 
FrreEncz (Bishop of the Hungarian Unit- 
arians), SoLomon Csrro (secretary). 

o_O 

Ir matters little where we are, and not 
‘o very much what we do if our occupa- 
tion be honest. We can live a noble life 
anywhere. We can think anywhere, and 
absorb from experience what it is really 
worth. It 1s well, then, not to look for 
happiness alone, nor for success, nor 
should we expect to find just such an. 
environment as we desire. Ideals are 
seldom realised quickly. Disappointments 
are sure to come. ‘The essential is con- 
tentment, manly performance of the task 
at hand, plenty of patient reflection, and 
trust—trust that in due time we shall 


know why we are placed as we are.— 
A, G. Dresser. 
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~ ROGER ASCHAM.—II. 
Roagsr Ascuam’s book, entitled “ Toxo- 


_ philus,” is also, like “The Schoolmaster,” 


educational ; but it deals with an art which 
had been of paramount and suzerain im- 
portance in English military affairs, the 
art of Archery. Ascham was a Bow-and- 
Arrow intoxicated man. Toxophilus is the 
Lover of Archery. The book is composed 
in the form of a dialogue between Toxo- 
philus, the Lover of Archery, and Philo- 
logus, the Lover of Learning, and it is in 
general in praise of, and in support of, 
Learning and Arms, of Hducation and 
Archery (as England’s then _ special 
strength), of the Booke and the Bowe, as 
Ascham himself terms it. In the first 
edition of his book there is his quaint 
title-page, representing the Arms of Eng- 
land, surmounted by the crown, and at the 
left hand is a book, with the word veritas 
stamped upon it, and on the right hand 
are a bow and arrow with the word vincit, 
and on two scrolls are certain Latin lines 
thus quaintly Englished by him, and which 
give a general insight into the nature of 
his book, which is as interesting as “ The 
Schoolmaster” for its glimpses of his own 
times, and of the men and manners of those 
times. 
Rejoice England, be gladde and merie, 
Trothe overcommeth thyne enemyes all. 
The Scot, the Frenchman, the Pope, and 
heresie, j 
Overcommed by Trothe, have had a fall. 
Sticke to the Trothe, and evermore thou 
shall 
Through Christ, King Henry, the Booke, 
and the Bowe 
All manner of enemies, quite overthrowe. 
“Toxophilus” was written when 
Ascham was but twenty-nine years of 
age, and dedicated and presented to 
Henry VIIL., who granted him a pension 
for it, which remained with him through 
his reign and the reigns of Edward VLI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth. The book is not 
only remarkable for its delightful treat- 
ment of its special theme of Archery, but 
it was written with another object as well. 
It would have been easier for him to have 
written it in Latin or Greek, but he deter- 
inined to write it in English ‘“ with the 
view of presenting the people with a speci- 
men of a purer and more correct English 
style than that to which they had hitherto 
been accustomed, and with the hope of 
calling the attention of the learned from 
the exclusive study of Greek and Latin to 
the cultivation of their own language.” It 
was, to use a familiar German expression, 
“an epoch-making book.’ It succeeded 
in that object at least, for very soon “ we 
find harmony and beauty in English style 
emphatically praised and enjoined.” But 
the days of the bow and arrow were 
numbered, and this book was the eloquent 
funeral oration of this method of warfare, 
though Roger Ascham little seemed to 
suspect it. But it affords an intensely 
interesting chapter of our military-history, 
and reveals in a surprising manner how 
much it was needful to know in order to 
be a good archer, whether in time of peace 
or war, and ‘not only,” as Professor 
Arber says, “are the main arguments 
interwoven with a most earnest moral 
purpose, but they are enlivened by 
frequent and charming discussions in the 
which he often lays down great principles, 
or illustrates them from the circumstances 
of his time.” 
- The educational purpose was ever fore- 
most in Ascham’s mind; and he was a | 


}on the night and dark corners. 


man who, as we saw in his other book, 


did not believe in punishing and plucking 
up or burning down weeds; he thought if 
the right course were once established 
punishment would be little needed, and 
the weeds would have little chance of put- 
ting in an appearance. He was a vigilant 
schoolmaster, and would have made a 
vigilant statesman. Here is a weighty 
reflection, for example, which seems only 
now to be seeing a chance of being acted 
upon more generally. 


This commoditie (or advantage) should 
follow also if the youth of England were 
taught to shoot, that even as plowing of a 
good ground for wheat doth not only make 
it meet for the seed, but also riveth and 
plucketh up by the roots all thistles, 
brambles and weeds, which grow of their 
own accord, to the destruction of both corn 
and ground: even so should the teaching of 
youth to shoot, not only make them shoot 
well, but also pluck away by the roots all 
other desire to naughty pastimes, as dicing, 
earding, bowling, which without any 
teaching are used everywhere, to the great 
harm of all youth of this realm. And like- 
wise as burning of thistles and diligent 
aveeding them out of the corn, doth not half 
so much rid them as when the ground is 
fallowed and tilled for good grain, as I have 
heard many a-good husbandman say: even 
so, neither hot punishment, nor yet diligent 
searching out of such unthriftiness by the 
officers, shall so thoroughly weed these 
ungracious games out of the realm as occu- 
pying and bringing up youth in shooting 
and other honest pastime.’’ 


And the following fine passage is a 
veritable little sermon applicable to very 
much more than to archery, and Ascham 
meant it so to apply. The moral is on 
the surface :— 


The chief cause why men cannot shoot 
straight is because they look at their shaft ; 
and this fault cometh because a man is not 
taught to shoot when he is young. If he 
learneth to shoot by himself he is afraid 
to pull the shaft through the bow, and 
therefore looketh always at his shaft; ill 
use confirmeth this fault as it doth many 
more. Men have tried many ways, but they 
are all shifts and not to be foliowed in 
shooting straight. For having a man’s eye 
always on his mark is the only way to shoot 
straight, yea, and I suppose so ready and 
easy a way if it be learned in youth and 
confirmed with use that aman shall never 
miss therein. , . . Some men wonder 
why in casting a man’s eye at the mark, the 
hand should go straight. Surely if he con- 
sidered the nature of a man’s eye, he would 
not wonder atit. For this Lam certain of, 
that no servant to his master, no child to his 
father is so obedient, as every joint and 
piece of the body is to do whatsoever the 
eye bids. The eye is the guide, the ruler 
and the succourer of all the other parts. 
The hand, the foot, and other members dare 
do nothing without the eye as doth appear 
The eye is 
the very tongue wherewith wit and reason 
doth speak to every part of the body, and 
the wit doth not so soon signify a thing by 
the eye, as every part is ready to follow, or 
rather to prevent (i.e., anticipate) the 
bidding of the eye. This is plain 
in many things, but most evident in 
fence and fighting, as I have heard 
men say. There every part standing 
in fear to have a blow, runs to the eye for 
help, as young children do to the mother: 
the foot, the band and all waiteth upon the 
eye: and that which is most wonder of all, 
the one man looking steadfastly at the other 
man’s eye and not at his hand, will, even as 
it were, read in his eye where he purposeth 
to smite next, for the eye is nothing else but 
a certain window for wit to shoot out her 
head at. This wonderful work of God in 
making all the members 'so obedient to the 


eye, is a pleasant thing to remember and 
look upon: therefore an archer may be sure 
in learning to look at his mark when he is 
young, always to shoot straight. ... Ifa 
man would leave to look at his shaft, and. 
learn to look at his mark, he may use this 
way which a good shooter told me once that 
he did. Let him take his bow on the night, 
and shoot at two lights, and there he shall 
be compelled to look always at his mark, 
and never at his shaft: this thing once or 
twice used will cause him forsake looking 
at his shaft. Thus Philologus, to shoot 
straight is the least mastery of all, if a man 
order himself thereafter in his youth... 
except the fault be only in your own self, 
which may come two ways, either in having 
a faint heart or courage, or else in suffering 
yourself overmuch to be led with affection : 
if a man’s mind fail him, the body which is 
ruled by the mind, can never do his duty ; if 
lack of courage were not, men might do 
more masteries than they do, as doth appear 
in leaping and vaulting. All affections 
(i.e. passions) and especially anger hurteth 
the mind and body. The mind is blind 
thereby : and if the mind be blind, it can- 
not rule the body aright. 


How finely suggestive and true are these 
remarks in our moral and religious life. 
How else, indeed, can we keep straight 
except by keeping our mind’s eye always 
fixed on the mark, on the good, the true, 
the beautiful, and that we can learn best 
to do even at those times which we speak 
of as dark, when our way is hid, when we 
must perforce only have the mark before 
our eyes—the kindly light. 

We have incidentally such interesting 
glimpses of men and manners as the 
following: speaking of the need that 
studious men should take exercise and 
recommending archery, Ascham refers to 
that famous contemporary of his, and 
Reformer, Hrasmus. 


Thus pastimes for the mind only, be not 
fit for students, because the body which is 
most hurt by study, should take away no 
profit thereat. This knew Erasmus very 
well, when he was here in. Cambridge ; 
which when he had been sore at his book 
(as Garret our book-binder hath very oft 
told me) for lack of better exercise would 
take his horse, and ride about the market 
hill, and come again. 


These are but glimpses of a great-little 
book which was to contribute not a little 
to the moulding of the type of men who 
were to make of Hlizabeth’s reign our 
Augustan Age, the Golden Age of great 
scholars and great soldiers, of men at one 
and the same time scholars and soldiers. 
When Shakespeare wishes to express a 
fine and noble gentleman worthy of 
Portia’s love, for instance, he speaks of 
Bassanio as a scholar and a_ soldier— 
knowledge and arms, wisdom and courage, 
scholarship and soldiership, the Booke 
and the Bowe. In the dedication of the 
book to the King, Roger Ascham says 
that it was the intention of the little 
treatise, “that Labour, Honest pastime 
and Virtue might recover again that place 
and right, that Idleness, Unthrifty gaming 
and Vice hath put them from.” It was 
to be a token of his love and duty towards 
the King, and also a sign of his good 
mind and zeal toward his country. The 
book is studded with great and good things 
from his wide reading in the classics, and 
not least from the Bible. Not altogether 
inappropriately might the words in Samuel 
be applied to the -King and Ascham— 
« And he bade them teach the children of 
Judah the song of the bow: behold it is 
written in the book of the Upright.” At 
Ascham’s death Elizabeth said she would, 
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rather have lost £10,000 than her tutor 
Ascham—that was probably the Queen’s 
way of saying he was worth his weight in 
gold. And the Dean of St. Paul’s testified 
that he never saw or heard of a person of 
greater integrity of life. Yes, ‘“ Toxo- 
philus ” is “ the book of the Upright.” 
When archery had arrived at its perfec- 
tion it was suddenly superseded by fire- 
arms in a very undeveloped condition. 
God grant that now that firearms have 
arrived at their perfection they may as 
suddenly be superseded by arbitration in 
however undeveloped a condition. For 
warfare has become mere blind butchery. 
The very friendliness and courtesy of the 
“enemies” on the battle-fields reveal 
what a ghastly anachronism bloodshed 
has become. May the bomb-shells, 80-ton 
euns, and gunpowder as completely vanish 
from existence as the sling and the bow 
and the arrow have done, and may only 
the armour of the Prince of Peace be 
shortly worn. «May we “put on” Christ 
—having girded our loins with truth, and 
having put on the breast-plate of righteous- 
ness, and having shod*our feet with the 
preparations of the glad tidings of Peace. 
Roger Ascham’s “Toxophilus” is a sign 
and a symbol that the unexpected may 
happen, and that the “impossible” is 
possible. HK. L. H. Tuomas. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


———— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. } 

——> es 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Sir,—I crave leave for one more word in 
view of the immense importance to our 
national life of a correct understanding of 
some of the causes which have led to this 
deplorable conflict. 

Mr. Shield claims that the Naturalisa- 
tion Law passed by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment in July last was not a reasonable 
concession, and he appeals to a ‘“ com- 
petent authority’? who describes it as 
beset and hedged round with irritating 
and impossible conditions. I turn to the 
page in the Blue Book to which he refers 
me, and find that his “competent 
authority” is an unsigned article in 
the Transvaal Leader—a  Johannes- 
burg paper, the property of the 
financial clique there. (See Mr. J. A. 
Hobson’s articles in the Speaker and the 
Contemporary Review.) Of the spirit in 
which this “‘ competent authority” dis- 
charges its task, your readers may judge 
from the following extract which I cull 
from the examination of this new Law :— 

The frantic efforts of the President and 

his advisers—including, of course, the Free 
State, the Cape Ministers, and the Afri- 
kander Bond—to manufacture a Reform 
Bill which will confer in reality nothing, 
whilst clothed with a specious pretence of 
generosity, have now reached a point which 
would provide a very effective situation in 
comic opera, but which certainly makes the 
judicious grieve. 
I have other extracts from the Leader, 
with which I will not ask you to disfigure 
your pages, but which are at Mr. Shield’s 
service if he wishes to see them. 

Briefly, what is the Law to which such 
epithets are given ? 
male who has 


Every white stranger 


reached the age of sixteen years, and who 
settles or has settled in the South African 
Republic, shall in future be able to 
obtain— ; 

(1) Letters of naturalisation, provided 
that he gives six months’ notice before the 
end of two years, and 

(2) Full franchise, if he gives six 
months’ notice before the expiration of five 
years’ after naturalisation. 

(3) Such notices to be accompanied’ by 
certificate from the field cornet or landrost, 
either stating their own knowledge or on 
the production of affidavits of two en- 
franchised burghers: that the applicant 
shall have been domiciled in the Republic 
during the time named, and during that 
time shall have obeyed the laws of the land 
and committed no crime against the inde- 
pendence of the South African Republic. 

(4) The applicant shall produce proof 
that he possesses unmortgaged fixed pro- 
perty to the value of £150, or pays rent to 
the amount of £50 per year, or draws a 
fixed salary or wage of £100, or makes an 
independent living by farming or cattle 
breeding. ; 

The remainder of the Act merely pro- 
vides machinery for carrying into effect 
the above stipulations. 

Anyone whe knows the conditions of 
life in the Transvaal must see that these 
provisions would in time admit every new 


comer who really desired to make the 


place a home. The clause about unmort- 
gaged property is evidently not intended 
to exclude any possessed of fixed property 
above that value to any extent, and pro- 
bably has not been worded caretully enough. 
The only doubtful clause to my mind is 
the possible interpretation which might be 
put upon the words “ committed any crime 
against the independence of the Republic” ; 
but what country in the world is there 
that would admit among its citizens those 
who had so committed offences against its 
integrity and independence ? 

The condition attached to the offer of 
the Transvaal Government on Aug. 19 and 
21 only involved the dropping of the dis- 
cussion as to the suzerainty, and the 
declaration on the part of the British 
Government not to further interfere in 
their internal affairs. (See W.Conyngham 
Greene’s conversation, C. 9521, p. 45.) 
The Transvaal Government explained that 
they neither asked nor intended by this 
latter stipulation that the British Govern- 
ment should abandon any right which it 
might have either under the Convention 
or by international law for the defence of 
its own subjects (C. 9521, p. 53). Mr. 
Chamberlain stated in the House of 
Commons (Oct. 19, 1899) that the Govern- 
ment accepted nine-tenths of these con- 
ditions. Mr. Shield says they were 
“rejected, but not discourteously.” 

[Our correspondent here gives examples 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s courtesy, which we 
omit, to economise space.—Ep. Ina. | 

I regret with Mr. Shield that President 
Kruger and his advisers did not accept the 
Government despatch of Sept. 8, but there 
was no promise of finality about) this 
despatch, and it was hardly to be expected 
that, tricked as they believed themselves to 
have been, they could be expected to at 
once renew their offer of settlement with- 
out any of the quid pro quo they had 
asked for. 

This letter has already extended longer 
than I’wished, but I must deal with Mr. 
Shield’s last two paragraphs. 

I did not deny the “religious name to 
Colonists of the Episcopalian, Wesleyan, 
and Congregational denominations,” but I 
did and do deny the name of religious to 


the opinions I have read as proceeding 
from many ministers to whom I under- 
stood Mr. Shield especially to refer, and 
which seemed to me to be totally devoid 
of the spirit which I have hitherto 
associated with any worthy definition of 
the word “religion.” I suppose Mr. Shield 
will be prepared to admit that because 
an ecclesiastical official, however high, 
declares his opinion on matters of science, 
politics, art, sociology, it does not thereby 
become a ‘religious opinion.” Take the 
memoria] of the Natal Congregationalists 
which he quotes ; they adduce no evidence 
in favour of their statement, and all the 
evidence I can find on the matter dis- 
tinctly disproves tbe statement that the 
Republics made any enormous military 
preparations before the year of the con- 
spiracv which culminated in the Jameson 
Raid. (I shall be glad to furnish Mr. 
Shield with such evidence as I have; it is 
too detailed for your columns.) 

Are we to take this statement as a 
“religious opinion,” or rather as a preju- 
diced and unfounded opinion ? We gladly 
accept facts and information from men 
“on the spot,” who are competent to give 
it; but sometimes those at a distance are 
able better to appreciate the true bearings 
and proportions of one fact to another 
rather than those caught up in the strong 
antipathies which have been caused by 
recent events in South Africa. 

I write these words, Sir, in no pleasure 
of controversy. I would I could believe 
my country right, but allegiance to what 
I feel to be the truth compels me to 
acknowledge the painful conviction that 
this war is an unjust one—that it could 
with any display of common courtesy and. 
good feeling have been avoided; and that 
while there are faults on both sides, the 
heaviest lie on the side of the country 
who, in happier days, extended her help- 
ing hand to struggling Republics and 
homes of free men, and will not, I believe, 
even now willingly strangle the inde- 
pendent political life of the Republics of 
South Africa. 

Ricuarp Rosinson,. 


——__¢8e-—_—__— 


Srr,—I have this morning received a 
circular asking me to add my name to a 
list of honoured signatures appended to a 
letter addressed to Lord Salisbury on the 
subject of concluding the war in South | 
Africa. Will you allow me to explain 
why I cannot sign this letter, and why I 
hope my brother ministers will, at present, 
refrain from doing so ? 

My reason is that the letter omits all’ 
reference to the necessity of securing dis- 
armament in South Africa. It would 
leave the Boers with all their present 
rights intact to make an arsenal of the 
Transvaal, and with their power at short 
notice to hurl a large army, equipped with 
modern artillery, across the frontiers of 
our two colonies. Do those who have 
already signed the letter propose to leave 
these colonies defenceless against another 
such invasion, or do they wish to see our 
eolonies armed like the Transvaal, and 
South Africa subject to a burden of arma- 
ments similar to that which oppresses 
European nations ? 

Through four long years the Northern 
States of America fought to put down the 
Southern secession, because in that way 
only could future war be rendered im- 
possible throughout the Union; and we, 


I believe, should be doing “the Devil’s 
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own work” if we stopped before we had 
succeeded in rendering future wars equally 
impossible throughout South Africa. To 
think that this can be done by repeating 
the policy adopted in 1881 is, surely, 
preposterous. 

Ihave carefully read Bryce’s “South 
Africa,” and a good deal else on both sides 
of the question, and I would not for a 
moment defend all our policy and diplo- 
macy previous to the present deplorable 
state of things. But our faults seem to 
me as the small dust of the balance com- 
pared with the crime committed by the 
Boer oligarchy when they precipitated 
war rather than accept the terms in the 
Despatch of Sept. 8, or allow any more 
English soldiers to be landed in our own 
colonies. In order to secure a military 
advantage they committed one of the most 
wicked acts recorded in history; and, 
reckoning up the awful cost in death and 
suffering already incurred, I am amazed 
that we should be asked to urge the con- 
clusion of the war without securing con- 
ditions which wiil render its recurrence 
impossible. It is not to secure such a 
“lame and impotent conclusion ” that our 
volunteers are pressing to the front, and 
that Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
are hurrying to the assistance of Cape 
Colony and Natal with an enthusiasm 
which has practically solved the problem 
of the Federation of the British Empire. 

H. Swarn Sonry. 

Bridport, Feb. 17. 
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«THE WAR—FROM A HIGHER 
POINT OF VIEW.” 


Srr,—I have failed to discover the 
“element of consolation,” which Mr. 
Vance offers us in his letter on “The War — 
from a Higher Point of View,” in this 
week’s issue of Tue Inquirer. I would 
venture to suggest, in the first place, that 
his description of the qualities brought 
forth by the influence of this war in the 
human beings concerned in it, is one-sided. 
I do not deny that we see numberless 
instances of self-devotion, of sympathy for 
ruined homes and broken hearts, and 
proofs of the unity underlying our own 
nation and her colonies which this crisis 
has awakened. But he does not mention 
the mad and brutal passions let loose upon 
the battlefield, which must make every 
engagement a hell; or the lust for con- 
quest, the inflated pride in national pres- 
tige, and the love of war for its own 
sake, which it is plain to see (if only in 
the enormous output of cheap war litera- 
ture) has been awakened in the minds of 
multitudes in our own country. Neither, 
it seems to me, does he take into con- 
sideration the feelings of enmity and 
distrust on the part of Boer for Briton 
and Briton for Boer — feelings which 
must, should our arms be victorious, 
rankle for years to come in the memories 
of those over whom we have gained the 
mastery. I would suggest that when we 
take into consideration all the emotions 
awakened in men’s minds by the war, the 
argument of the preacher, mentioned by 
Mr. Vance, falls to the ground. 

Further, Mr. Vance speaks of the 
“hideous ” slaughter of man by his brother 
man, and of the “terrible” carnage re- 
corded in the annals of human history, 
yet he would have us believe that because 
the uninterrupted sweep of natural law 
brings, at times, death and ruin among 
men, and because in the animal world, it 


seems ordained that the weak, through 
conquest, shall give place to the strong, 
therefore we may suppose that bloodshed 
and carnage among men are of little signi- 
ficance in the sight of God. Men must 
be subject to earthquake, famine, and 
flood if the forces of Nature never swerve, 
and surely it is wholly a blessing to know 
that in the physical world effect always 
follows cause. Then, again, does not the 
highest teaching of the present day tell 
us that God is bringing out His great 
purposes through the slow process. of 
evolution—that man evolved from a lower 
stage of development through the struggle 
for existence is to outgrow now his brute 
inheritance, that as Professor Fiske says, 
in the course of ages, ‘“ War and all forms 
of strife will slowly die out, and a stage 
of civilisation will be reached, in which 
human sympathy shall be all in all, and 
the spirit of Christ reign supreme throughb- 
out the length and breadth of the earth.” 

If this be so, then war is a retrograde 
movement. Whocan suppose the slaughter 
of our fellow-men is the outcome of our 
disinterested love for him ? Numbers of 
persons who look upon war as a necessity 
of our imperfect civilisation, and do not 
attempt to reconcile it with the teachings 
of the Sermon on the Mount, excuse it on 
the plea that our Empire “ cannot be run 
on Christian principles !”’ 

Notwithstanding our blunders and im- 
perfections God’s purposes march on; but 
are we not meant to work for, and help on, 
the end which He has had in view from 
the beginning ? I cannot see how, under 
present circumstances, we, as a nation, 
can “feel perfect confidence of being 
justified in God’s sight.” 

Frances E. Cooxe. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
PERSONALITY. 


Str,—Mr. Hawkes’s letter opens up 
such a fascinating and fruitful field for 
discussion that it is with extreme reluc- 
tance I constrain myself to be brief. 

My point was not, as he seems to assume, 
that teaching is in no circumstances an 
expression of personality, but that it is 
necessarily an incomplete expression. Cold 
print and Greek manuscripts do in a 
measure convey personality. I have a 
fairly distinct knowledge of the per- 
sonality of Oliver Wendell Holmes, but I 
never met him in the flesh; I have not 
even read his biography. Again, I obtain 
a tolerably good acquaintance with the 
personality of Socrates simply through 
reading Xenophon’s Memorabilia and 
Plato’s dialogues. Harnack was quoted 
because, as Mr. Hawkes must have seen, 
the quotation is not a moral or spiritual 
truth such as I conceive to be “ compara- 
tively impotent” [N.B. the adverb. ] 
apart from personality, but just one of 
those intellectual judgments of a dis- 
tinguished critic that have weight by 
reason of the critic’s eminence qua critic. 
Granted, at once, that the psalms and 
similar devout outpourings have profound 
influence upon us altogether unaffected by 
the necessary conception we form of their 
authors’ personalities, but—and this is the 
point—would that influence be greater or 
less had we so distinct a knowledge of their 
personal lives as we have of the life of 
Jesus ? 

I agree that sensible and material vision 
helps us to realise spiritual truth, quickens 
the vividness of our conception of a man’s 


personality and heightens the power of 
his “magnetism” over us. That is at 
once the justification and the peril of 
Ritualism of which Mr. Hawkes would 
probably shudder to find himself stand 
accused! But he goes further. He pre- 
pares a way in the wilderness for a fairly 
complete theory of the Church. If the 
power of personality were essentially de- 
pendent upon flesh, blood and bones, and 
outward organisation, then we should find 
the Personality of Christ primarily where 
we do as a matter of fact in some degree 
find it, namely, in that continuous organic 
body of Christian discipleship which pre- 
ceded the historical records, gave rise to 
them, and might conceivably have con- 
tinued without them, and which has since 
developed to remain alive unto. this day. 
We may, therefore, truly find the Per- 
sonality of Christ to-day enshrined in the 
hearts of those who love our Lord and 
live in his spirit. Thus “the Church” is 
not, as the teachers at Pusey House do 
vainly imagine, “the perpetuation of the 
Incarnation ”—for the human race is that. 
The Christian Church is the perpetuation of 
the Personality of Christ. By the aid of 
this thought, which I commend to the 
reader in the hope that he will fully work 
it out, the New Reformation may perhaps 
be enabled to rectify the defects of the 
old, in which, as the late Professor 
Wilham Wallace neatly put it, “the title 
deed became more important than the 
estate.” 

But possibly Mr. Hawkes will now be 
eager to urge that knowledge of even 
human personality must not be thus 
materialised into a mere knowledge of the 
visible organism in which it dwells. When 
human spirit communes with human 
spirit, is the communion all a matter of 
touch and speech and gesture? I hardly 
think any man who knows what true 
friendship or love is will say so. When 
two friends are silent and motionless 
because of the exceeding eloquence of 
their hearts, is there no mystic mingling 
of souls? I know not, and in the present 
state of psychological knowledge probably 
no one else knows, whether to call this 
communion personal or impersonal; but, 
I know this, that it is real—real as the 
grasp of a hand in the daylight. Now, 
if “God is the place of souls,” what 
barriers can death raise against a believer 
in individual immortality other than 
material barriers? If God “is present 
with us, invisible it is true, but truly,” may 
not that glorious company of the immortal 
dead be present too in Him—“ for all live 
unto Him”? What pray we for when we 
say, ‘‘ Take now the veil from every heart : 
and join us in one communion with thy 
prophets and saints who have trusted in 
thee, and were not ashamed’? It seems 
to me, therefore, infinitely nearer the truth 
of things to regard Jesus as the living 
Christ, which Mr. Stopford Brooke frankly 
does in “God and Christ” without, of 
course, “ conceding his deity,” than to look 
upon the gracious figure of our Master as 
merely the cold and chiselled statue of a 
dead prophet. Let us get rid once and 
for all of those twin bogies “ present” and 
“absent ’—they have little or no meaning 
for spiritual life—and take to heart the 
wise counsel of Mrs. Humphry Ward in 
her too long neglected Essex Hall lecture: 
“Qearn to apply the old Catholic recipe 
of ‘meditation’ in new ways; and the 
disciple of to-day may yet feel his ‘ heart 
burn within him’ as the Master draws 
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near, to become not a passing guest, but 
the undying friend and pattern of the 


J. M. Luoyp Tomas. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNIT- 
ARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


Srr,—Will you allow me through the 
medium of your columns to draw the 
attention of your readers to the annually 
decreasing list of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association subscriptions, owing 
to the death of valued supporters. 

In 1899 we lost a yearly sum of 
£46 3s. 6d. through deaths, and already 
for 1900 we have lost £160 14s. These 
sums have not by a very long way been 
made good by the addition of fresh sub- 
scribers to our list or by the increase of 
old subscriptions, though in some cases 
relatives of former subscribers have con- 
tinued the subscriptions. The collections 
on Association Sunday are annually in- 
creasing, showing that the interest taken 
in the work of the Association throughout 
the country generally is not in any way 
diminishing. I feel very strongly that 
numbers of our friends would subscribe 
if they had the necessity brought home 
to them. We wish our Association to be 
in the future as it has been in the past, 
thoroughly representative of the activity 
and missionary zeal of Unitarians, and 
the only way to ensure this is for Unit- 
arlans everywhere to subscribe according 
to their means. Anyone wishing detailed 
information about the work of the Asso- 
ciation will have a report and other litera- 
ture forwarded on application to the 
Secretary at Essex Hall. I need hardly 
add that I shall be glad to receive and 
acknowledge any new or increased sub- 
scriptions. 

Oswatp Nerrneroxp, Treasurer. 

Hssex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 

London, W.C., Feb. 20. 
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THE NEW REFORMATION. 


Srr,—In a recent number of Tur In- 
quirER, the following words of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward are quoted :— 

What if in each town the small and 
simple beginnings of a new Broad Church 
Union could be established ? What if the 
foundations of a lay study of Christian 
dogma and Christian history, a veritable 
“new learning,’’ fraught with no less 
momentous consequences for practical 
Christian life and organisation than the 
“new learning’? of Colet and Erasmus 
was for the life of the sixteenth century, 
could be slowly and steadily laid through- 
out the kingdom ? Let a few people in each 
large town, in each congregation, try and 
establish such a union. 

A most excellent and fruitful sugges- 
tion; but who will take it up? It is 
hopeless to look to the “Church” to do 
it. .But why should it not be attempted 
in places where a Unitarian congregation 
forms a centre of liberal religious thought 
and action ? Why should not such unions 
be organised for the free and reverent dis- 
cussion of the intensely interesting ques- 
tions connected with modern liberal 
thought which in religion, in ethics, in 
philosophy are agitating the minds and 
consciences of so many to-day P What a 
help it would prove to many who are in 
a state of religious distraction, to many who 
are in the border-land between the old 
and the new, and who imagine there is no 
firm resting place between orthodoxy and 
atheism. Such conferences well conducted, 
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more experience in his craft he spent a 
few years in London, and whilst there 
attended the services at South Place 
Chapel, then conducted by the Rey. 
W. J. Fox. From these services he 
reaped great pleasure and benefit, and he 
delighted to speak of the satisfaction 
each return of the Sunday afforded him, 
when he could get to hear Mr. 
Fox preach. His first wife was 
Miss Crane, by whom he had three sons 
and a daughter, who are still living. His 
second wife, who survives him, was Miss 
Starling, with whom he has spent thirty- 
three years of uninterrupted happiness. 
He was never heard to speak disparagingly 
of anyone, and by a quick but gentle 
turn in the conversation invariably 
checked any tendency in that direction in 
others. He was always cheerful and 
alive to every interest around him. He 
enjoyed a passage of wit and humour and 
had always ready an apt and pleasant 
retort. His intense love of the true, the 
beautiful and the good was of great help- 
fulness to all his friends, and the way in 
which he kept his youthful freshness and 
enthusiasm to the end was extraordinary. 
His memory, too, was wonderfully 
retentive, and if one were at a loss for the 
date of an ordinary event, which no one 
else thought of retaining, he had only to 
go to Mr. Stevens to find he had got it 
safely fixed in his memory. His influence 
for good was intense in the circle in which 
he moved and his power of uplifting the 
young was constantly testified by the 
many ways in which his old _ scholars 
showed their gratitude for his help, when 
engaged in the battle of life in foreign 
ands or many miles from home. He was 
always desirous of attending the gather- 
ings at Whitsuntide and often took part 
in the discussions on the papers read. 
He was a well-known figure at the 
Triennial Conferences, and was looking 
forward to attending the coming one at 
Leicester as the great event of the year. 
He will be much missed at the Octagon 
for many years to come. 


to which people of all denominations were 
invited, and which might meet either on 
a week-day evening, or, better still, on a 
Sunday afternoon or evening, might do 
a good work in helping on the “ New 
Reformation.” iP. E. Vizarp. 
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MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 


Srr,—May I be allowed, in forwarding 
you a copy of the appeal which is being 
sent out in the Manchester District to 
all the members of our churches whose 
addresses we can obtain, to thank those 
who have already responded? These are 
mostly the donors and subscribers of the 
larger amounts, and, naturally, few in 
number. May I express the hope that 
some thousand or more replies will soon 
be coming in from the donors and sub- 
scribers of the smaller amounts? It is 
earnestly desired that the Domestic Missions 
should receive such support as will show 
that a real interest is being taken in’ its 
work by all the members of our churches. 
May I further ask Manchester friends to 
reserve Tuesday, March 27, for the annual 
meeting of the Society, in the Lord 
Mayor’s parlour at 3p.m, and also call 
attention to Mr. J. H. Leigh’s reading of 
Hamlet, in aid of the Mission Funds, on 
Feb. 28, of which fuller notice will be 
found in the advertisement. 

Witrrep Harris (Hon. Sec.) 


OBITUARY. 
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CHARLES FREDERIC STEVENS. 


Durine the service at the Octagon 
Chapel, Norwich, last Sunday evening, 
there passed away to his higher home one 
of the oldest and most respected members 
of the congregation—Mr. Frederic Stevens. 
The announcement was made during the 
devotional part of the service, and as a 
tribute to his memory, the congregation 
separated before the sermon. Mr. Stevens 
was in his eighty-second year, having been 
born on May 27,1818. During the whole 
of his long life he was attached to the 
chapel, and even to the last was found 
together with his devoted wife three times 
every Sunday in his accustomed seat just 
beneath the pulpit. He was a teacher in 
and a superintendent of the Sunday- 
school for a period of about sixty years. 
On his retirement from the office of super- 
intendent, he was presented with an 
Uluminated address and an album con- 
taining the portraits of the teachers of 
the school, beginning with those of 
Dr. Martineau, John Withers Dowson, 
and James Nasmyth Mottram, who 
founded the school in 1822. He was also 
chairman and senior trustee ‘of the Pres- 
byterian Higher Grade School. By trade 
he was a tinware manufacturer. Being 
of a studious disposition, he used to rise 
in his early days at four o’clock every 
morning, in order that his reading might 
not interfere with his business. In the 
various phases of theological thought, in 
the passing events of the day, in the 
revelations of science and religion, and 
in the disputations of political leaders, he 
was deeply interested. In polities he was 
an ardent Liberal. So greatly was he 
respected in the parish where he lived 
that in spite of his Unitarian views he 
was elected churchwarden, which office 
he fulfilled with considerable tact and 
ability for many years. In order to gain 
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WILLIAM HORACE STEVENS, 


We have also to record the death of 
Mr. Horace Stevens, a nephew of. the 
above, at the age of 54, which took place 
on the 13th inst. after several weeks’ 
ilmess. He was well known in Norwich 
and was esteemed by all for his personal 
worth, kindly disposition, and unassuming 
manner. For many years he was honour- 
ably associated with local journalism, 
having been chief reporter on the 
Norwich Mercury, where he enjoyed the 
respect of all his colleagues. He was a 
devoted adherent of the Octagon Chapel, 
of which he was an active secretary for 
some years. He was also 
interested in Freemasonry, being a Past 
Master of Walpole Lodge and Past 
Assistant Grand Director of Ceremonies 
of Provincial Grand Lodge. He was also 
a Past Principal of Perseverance Chapter 
of Royal Arch Masons and of Rose Croix 
Clarence Chapter, and was a member of 
the Knight Templars. He leaves a widow, 
two sons, and three daughters, who have 
the sympathy of a wide circle of friends. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, : 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 


From Dr. Martineau’s “ Loss and Gain in 
Recent Theology.” 


Tue devout trusts and habits of the 
soul in which the pure religious life con- 
sists are conscious of their own conditions, 
and ask no help from sense or fancy. 
“ Blessed are they who have not seen and 
yet have believed”; who knowing that 
“spiritual things are spiritually discerned,” 
pined for no brilliant phantasms, but can 
‘pour forth their song in the night,” and 
to whose thought and love, just as to God 
himself, “the darkness shineth as the 
light.” What is Divinein the world and 
in ourselves is precisely what lives behind 
and within all appearances; and the 
assurance of it becomes intense in propor- 
tion as outward conditions dissolve like 
shadows before us, and leave us alone at 
the inner focus of reality. It is with 
closed eyes that we best commune with 
the Mather of spirits, and “enter the 
secret place of the Most High.” None 
the less solemnly does Conscience make us 
“sure that our sins will find us out,” be- 
cause we have no vision of the hour and 
the scene of our inevitable shame. And 
when death snatches from our side the 
attendant angels of our life, guides and 
companions of our way, with their 
wisdom not half exhausted and the 
wonders of their love only just begun, 
are we not as certain that they are made 
for more than these fragmentary years, as 
if the landscape were before us of the 
everlasting hills? For my part, I put no 
faith in scenic religion, and look upon the 
modern ritualistic return to it as an un- 
failing mark of inward decay. It is a 
puerility, or a mockery, to offer it as help 
in temptation or peace in sorrow. If the 
immediate pleading of God in our con- 
science is of no avail, the visionary fires 
of future torment will glare upon us in 
vain. And as for our dear departed ones, if 
we cannotsurrender them to the environing 
infinitude as to the protecting arms of 
God, it will hardly be more congenial to 
let them go into any pearl-gated City of 
the Redeemed. The closer we keep to 
the simplicity of human life, the meanings 
of human experience, the depth of human 
duty and affections, the nearer shall we 
stand to God as well as man, and the less, 
from our station on earth, feel ourselves 
cut off from heaven. In youth, if ever we 
receive a “Serious Call,” it is the most 
elementary religious truths by which the 
mind becomes entranced. Who can ever 
forget the intense and lofty years when 
first the real communion of the Living 
God—the God that received the cries of 
Gethsemaneand Calvary—and the Sanctity 
of the inward Law, and the sublime con- 
tents of life on both sides of death, broke 
in a flood of glory upon his mind, and 
spread the world before him, stripped of 
his surface-illusions and with its diviner 
essence cleared? The restless intellect of 
mid-life may toss these things about in 
speculation, may add to them or take 
from them, or weave them into the 
artificial texture of a system. But in old 
age, as the end draws near, we repose 
again on these simple truths and trusts, 
only with a fuller inward witness and more 
spiritual calm. And so, the evening light 
isas the morning’s, and sheds once more 
the tenderest beauty on the world, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—+—— 
“ Forgive us our Trespasses.” 


In the prayer for daily bread we ask of 
God, our Father, that we may never forget 
that He is the giver of all the good and 
beautiful gifts of our life, and that what 
we have to do in gaining those gifts must 
be honestly and thankfully done. But 
then we remember how often we have done 
what we ought not to have done, how much 
there has been that was wrong in our lives, 
so that when we think of what is the will 
of our Father, and how His children ought 
to live, we are restless and ashamed, and 
must ask to be forgiven. So after the 
prayer for daily bread we say, ‘‘ Forgive 
us our trespasses.” 

The word trespass means going across a 
boundary line onto forbidden ground. In 
the country when you come to a gate lead- 
ing into a field or along a road, if there is 
a notice up about trespassers, you know 
you must not go there. And so the word 
is used for all that we do, which we know 
we ought not to do; it is a trespass, it is 
crossing over from the right to the wrong ; 
and when we pray “ Forgive us our tres- 
passes,” it is the same as saying “ Forgive 
wll the wrong we have done.” 

It is one of the great needs of our life, 
quite as much as daily bread, to ask and 
to receive our Father’s forgiveness for the 
wrong we have done. Think what it 
means. God is always with us, and it is 
He who gives us that wonderful feeling of 
the difference between right and wrong, so 
that we are miserable when we have done 
wrong, and know that we ought to have done 
the right. So our Father speaks to us in 
conscience, without any words; and we 
cannot be at peace again until we have 
given up the wrong, and have confessed it 
to Him, ashamed of ourselves, hating the 
evil, and longimg with our whole heart to 
be more brave and faithful to what we 
know is right. 

But then we are brought back to quiet- 
ness of heart and happiness im the thought 
that our Father knows, and because we 
are repentant, forgives us and will help us 
to be more true to Him and to our own 
better self. He forgives us because He 
is our Father, who loves us always, and is 
glad when we honestly repent, and try 
with all our strength to do better. 

When we ask in this way to be forgiven, 
it is not from any cowardly wish to escape 
the punishment which we know we have 
deserved, but because we are truly 
ashamed and sorry, and because we know 
that we can only have real happiness by 
loving and doing the right and so being 
at peace with our Father. 

Jesus told the story of the Prodigal Son 
to help people to understand that and to 
be sure that God was always ready to 
forgive. The younger sonjin that story, 
when he had wasted all that his father had 
given him in selfish and shameful pleasures, 
“came to himself,” and he went home and 
contessed, ‘ Hather, J am no more worthy 
to be called thy son.” He could not ask 
to be taken back, as though nothing had 
happened ; and when his father, seeing 
the honest shame and sorrow in his face, 
received him with joy, we may be sure 
that the son was more humbled even than 
before, and that the thought of his father’s 
forgiving love would be to him a stronger 
guard against temptation and a stronger 
power to make him brave and faithful to 


do right than anything else could have 
been. 

Every child growing up in a good home 
knows the power of forgiveness and love 
like that, Having once done wrong and 
been forgiven, and seeing what it is to 
father and mother, it is not fear of punish- 
ment that keeps you from doing wrong 
again, but the remembrance of the look of 
pain and sorrow in their faces. It is like 
a scorching fire in the heart, to burn out 
all the evil selfishness and compel you to 
love and do what is right. 


It is a far happier and nobler thing to 
do the right simply because it is right, 
rather than from fear of punishment, and 
those who help us to love the right as 
Jesus did, as all our best friends and 
teachers do, help us far more than those 
who do nothing but threaten punish- 
ments. 

Some boys were staying once in the 
country for a holiday, and _ without 
thinking that they were doing any harm, 
they carelessly trampled down the side of 
a field where the young corn was growing 
up. Before they had climbed the fence on 
the other side the owner of the field came 
up and saw what they had done. If he 
had been a passionate man he would have 
thrashed them for the damage they had 
done, and would have warned them with 
angry words never to come near his fields 
again. But this man, after he had asked 
them some questions, to find out what boys 
they were, showed them how they had 
damaged the corn, and then pointed out 
to them some other fields where they 
might ramble about as much as they|liked, 
and could do no harm so long as they did 
not break down the fences. You may be 
sure, after his kindness and gentleness, 
those boys would be very careful not to 
trespass again where they ought not to go, 
and would be specially eager not to 
damage anything on his land. But if he 
had been passionate and rough with them 
it very likely would have wakened a bad 
spirit in them, they would have kept out 
ot his way in fear, but would have been- 
glad to do some more mischief if they 
could without being caught. That only 
shows how much stronger gentleness and 
love are to help us to do right, and there 
are many other stories, not only about 
children, but about grown-up people, 
which teach the same lesson. 


Remember how itis in your own home, 
and then think of the great love of our 
heavenly Father, and his patience with us 
who so often do wrong. When we 
remember all that He gives us in the 
beautiful gifts of our life, in our homes, 
in all the love that cares for us, it must 
make us miserably ashamed of our dis- 
obedience and ingratitude; and as we ask 
to be forgiven, His love must be a mighty 
power in our hearts to keep us brave and 
true, and gentle and unselfish, as we 
know His children ought to be. 


And, of course, we must be forgiving 
too! For how can we ask our Father to 
forgive us, when all the time there are 
anery and jealous and unforgiving 
feelings in our hearts? So the whole 
sentence of the prayer is “ Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us.” If we do not, our 
prayer is only a pretence. But if we do, 
then we know more perfectly than ever 
the happiness and the new strength that 
come to us from our Father’s forgiving 
love. 
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A SACRED TRUST. 


Ir happened that at the close of the 
session in June, 1881, there were no 
students leaving Manchester New 
College, so that there was no oceasion 
for the customary valedictory service 
in Little Portland-street Chapel, at 
which students who had completed 
their course received a farewell from 
the Principal, and a welcome into the 
ministry for which they had been 
trained. This gave an opportunity to 
Dr. Marrintavu’s old students in the 
College, which they thankfully em- 
braced. Forty-five of them, repre- 
senting the students of forty years, 
joined in a request that there might be 
a special service held, on the usual 
evening of the valedictory service, at 
which they should once more be per- 
mitted to listen together to the voice 
from which they had learnt so much. 
To this request Dr. Martineau acceded 
in an affectionate letter, and at the 
service, which was held in Little Port- 
land-street Chapel, delivered the address 
on ‘Loss and Gain in Recent 
Theology,” now included in the col- 
lected edition of his ‘‘ Essays, Reviews, 
and Addresses.” 

Those who were present at the 
service will not forget the deep impres- 
sion that it made; but the words 
spoken then have now a new depth of 
meaning, and appeal not only to those 
whose inestimable privilege it was to 
be students of his in College, but to 
all who have learnt of him, who have 
come within the circle of his gracious 
influence, and desire to be drawn more 
closely into the fellowship of that 
religious communion in which he 
ministered with such surpassing power. 

In self-forgetfulness, Dr. Marrinzau 
said at the end of his address, lies the 


secret of spiritual power; and this he 
found testified, as in all Christian 
history, so in his own experience, in 
the generations of students on which 
he looked back, and in the teachers 
and friends who had most profoundly 
affected him. 

The forms that are still radiant, the 
eyes that have not lost their glow and are 
still as if near to us in the distant air, are 
those of loving and trustful disciples, 
surrendered to faithful service, and spend- 
ing in it with childlike simplicity the 
gifts ef genius or the affluence of culture. 
Your own hearts will testify that it is no 
mere personal accident if Channing, in- 
spirer of my youth, and John James 
Tayler, the friend of my full age, live 
before me among the dearest and most 
sacred figures of my past, and of my 
future. It is their purity of soul, their 
constancy in duty, their tenderness of 
affection, their life in God, that joins 
them to the train of Christ, and mingles 
them with the lengthening procession of 
the saints. ‘Their work is in your hands ; 
may the grace and power of their spirit 
be continued in your hearts! 


So he spoke nearly twenty years ago, 
and added the prayer at the conclusion 
of the service :— 

*‘ Rising above all proud thoughts 
and selfish aims and unloving temper, 
may we dedicate ourselves to Thee in 
the meekness and simplicity of Curis. 
Sanctify every soul that seeks Thee 
here; and send us to our remaining 
work with chastened desires, with truer 
diligence, and more devoted fidelity. 
Living or dying, here or there, still 
join us in love to each other and to 
Thee.” 

Into the hidden communion of the 
Household of Gop he’ now has passed, 
and as we remember his purity of soul, 
his constancy in duty, his tenderness 
of affection, his life in Gop, we must 
cherish the silent prayer that the 
grace and power of his spirit, in that 
great companionship, may be indeed 
continued in our hearts. 

We have received from him a sacred 
trust—a trust determined by what Gop 
has givenus inhim. Weare called tothe 
service of religion, which is the highest 
service of our fellow-men, as it is the 
service of Gop, in the freedom of the 
Spirit; and he has been and is the 
chief of our teachers in these latter 
days, to give us strength to stand firmly 
on the true foundations, insight to un- 
derstand the abiding things of the 
Spirit, and wisdom to enter with lowly 
discipleship into the mind of Curisr. 
In that same address he spoke of the 
supreme place of religion in our human 
life :— 

Say what we may about the dissensions 
of Christendom, I yet affirm that Religion 
in its very essence, and the religion of 
Christ in the most absolute degree, is a 
bond of human union tenacious in itself, 
and increasing the tenacity of every other. 
It is always the self-assertion of intellect 
and will that divides us: it is the self- 
forgetfulness of love and reverence that 
unites us: and never can we so pass out 
of our own hands as when we lose our- 
selves in God: to be one with Him is to 


be one with each other. There are two 
sides to human life: one, towards the 
kingdom of nature; the other, towards 
the kingdom of God. To the former 
belong all the secular competitions, the 
strife of opinion, the self-regarding efforts, 
the passions of party, the conflicts of war, 
which keep the world in a ferment of 
ambitions, and make it the prize of 
victorious capacity. To the latter belong 
all the blending affections, the common 
admirations, the subduing pieties, the 
enthusiasms for the true, the just, the 
holy, by which life is sweetened and 
purified, and healing brought to its sorrows 
and peace to its storms. In the rivalry 
between the two, rude voices proclaim the 
triumph of the energies ; but Christ steps 
forth and pronounces the beatitudes. That 
winning voice has brought you to his side. 
You have accepted from him a function 
which is not pre-occupied by the eager 
partizans of separate interest or opinion, 
not superseded by the. journal or the 
platform—namely, to become the organ of 
faith deeper than opinion, of hope that is 
never clouded, ef charity that conquers 
ill; to intensify the hunger and thirst 
after righteousness; to open the dull eye 
of the spirit to the beauty and graces hid 
beneath the plain face of life; and 
reverently watch over that purity of heart 
which alone can see God. 

That is one of many passages in 
which he calls us to the true allegiance, 
in self-surrender, in the communion 
of the inward life with Gop; and it 
rests with us now to prove that he has 
not spoken in vain, and that through 
him Gop shall not speak to us in vain. 

The appeal comes first to each in- 
dividual life, for renewed consecration, 
for more faith in the living Gop and 
the unseen things of the spirit, for a 
fresh evidencing of the power of 
Christian discipleship; and it comes 
with added force to those of us who 
are gathered into the fellowship of the 
Free Churches, into which he was born 
and in which the service of his long 
life was dedicated to the end in faith- 
ful ministry. Writing of Dr. Mar- 
TINEAU In The Independent of Jan. 18, 
the Rev. W. Garrerr Horner said: ‘I 
always feel that in much of his reli- 
gious writing he lays foundations for a 
temple greater than those with whom 
he usually co-operated erect thereon.” 
That undoubtedly is true; for he laid 
foundations for a temple greater than 
any actual Christian Church or com- 
munity has yet erected, he laid the 
foundations of an ideal Church of the 
Spirit, catholic in its comprehensive- 
ness and open to all the truth of Gop. 
“Those with whom he usually co- 
operated ’’ do not wish to be alone in 
building that great temple, they have no 
desire to form a separate, sectarian body 
amid the Churches of the land, but so 
far as they have learnt of him, they 
desire an open religious fellowship, and 
their special calling is to keep their 
own Churches true to that ideal. 
“Those with whom he usually co- 
operated” are for the most part Unit- 
arians who worship in Free Churches, 
and they must have faith in their 
freedom, and therein manifest the 
strength of a true inward life with 
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Gop. Itis open to them to maintain 
a Church life that shall be effectual in 
the most helpful Christian ministry, 
loyal to all truth, and at the same 
time, while preserving independence of 
character, in principle and actual 
temper ready for the widest religious 
fellowship. 

What part in the life of this country 
our churches may be called to play in 
the coming century it is not ours to 
foresee ; what we do know is that their 
strength must be in “ the self-forget- 
fulness of love and reverence.” Re- 
membering what we possess in the in- 
heritance of our last great teacher, as 
added wealth to the abounding riches 
of the Christian communion, we have 
no excuse for slackness or despondency, 
but every reason for thankful ccurage 
and strenuous faithfulness, untroubled 
for to-morrow while we do the duties 
of to-day. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Tue following memorial has been sent 
to the Prime Minister :— 


To the Right Hon. the Marquis of 
Salisbury, B.G. 


My Lorp Marguis,—We, the under- 
signed, being Ministers of Religion con- 
nected with Unitarian, Free Christian, 
Presbyterian, and other Non-subscribing 
Churches, deeply deploring the present 
war in South Africa, and convinced that 
its prolongation must be destructive of 
those feelings of amity and goodwill 
between ourselves and our neighbours, 
which it has ever been the object of a wise 
statesmanship to foster and promote, would 
respectfully impress upon your Lordship 
our most earnest desire that the British 
Government should, at the earhest avail- 
able opportunity—the integrity of British 
territory having been assured—by over- 
tures for an Armistice or otherwise, pre- 
pare the way for negotiations with the 
Governments of the South African Re- 
publics. with a view to ensure an effective 
and enduring peace on such terms that 
while justice shall be accorded to British 
subjects resident in the Transvaal, it shall 
be manifest to the world that the British 
Government is animated by no spirit of 
revenge, and seeks neither goldfields nor 
territory ; but desires, above all things, 
relations of kindness and goodwill between 
the English and Dutch races in South 
Africa.— We are, my Lord Marquis, 
most respectfully, 

G. Vance Smith, Phil. Charles B. Upton, B.A., 
and Theol. Doc. B.Se. 

James Drummond, LL.D, Iden Payne. 

J. Estlin Carpenter, M A, W. H. Drummond, B.A. 

R. A. Armstrong, B.A. Priestley Prime. 

Charles Hargrove, MA. Charles Roper, B.A. 

Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Thos. B. Spedding 

John Page Hopps. Herbert M. Livens. 

V. D. Davis, B.A. P M. Higginson, M.A. 

S Alfred Steinthal. Walter H. Burgess, B.A. 

Francis H. Jones, B.A. Charles Travers. 

H. Enfield Dowson, B.A. JohuS. Mummery, Ph D. 

Silas Farrivugton. A. E. O'Connor, B.D. 

Rowland Hill. M S. Dunbar, M.A. 

T. W. Freckelton. Rees Jenkin Jones, M A. 

J. M. Lloyd Tho-nas, Geo, 8. Hitchcock, B.A. 

James Forrest, M.A. John Birks, F.G.S. 

John Byles. S. Burrows. 

Joseph Wood. Samuel Jenkinson. 

Harold Rylett. Fredk. A Homer. 


* G.D Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. James C. Knapton. 


Nestor R. Williams. 
Ww. J. Phillips. 
J. Joseph Magil', 


Jcseph Freeston. 
Frank K. Freeston. 
James C. Street. 
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Thos. W Scott. 

H Bodell Smith. 
John Dale. 

George Hill. 
Francis Wood. 

R. Clarke Moore. 
W. Harrison. 
Arthur Harvie. 

H. Webb Bilis. 
Ephraim Turland. 
John G. Shter. 
Arthur Ryland. 
David Evaus, 
Edward Henry Bolland. 
Audrew Doel. 

A. M. Holden. 

G. Heaviside, B.A. 
J.J. Wright. 

J. Hathren Davies. 
John S. Mathers. 
George Knight. 
Henry Woods Perris. 
R. C. Dendy. 
Alfred J. Marchant. 
R. Stuart Redfern. 
W, Whitaker, B.A. 
Charles Peach. 

W. J. Clarke. 

B. C. Constable. 

J. Arthur Pearson, 
J. W. Bish »p, 

G. Carter. 

T B. Broadrick. 

E. J. Wilkias. 

W. G. Cadman. 

J. K. Montgomery. 
W Chynoweth Pope. 
Peter Dean. 

T. R. Skemp. 

K John Harry 


C J. Street, M.A, LLB. 


Dendy Agate, B.A. 
W G. Tarrant, B.A. 
T. Bowen Evans, M.A. 
B, Kirkman Gray. 

J Morley Milis, 
George Lansdowo, 

A Cobden Smith. 
John Ellis 

John Howard, 

W J Jupp. 

Thomas Carter 
Joseph Auderton. 
Alfred Amey. 

J Morgan Whiteman. 


L. de B. Klein, D.Sc. 
Vernon Herford, B.A 
Jeffery Worthington, B. 4 
Chas. H. Holdinott. - 
A. Ernest Parry 
Joseph A. Newell. 

W. Mason. 

Alex Webster. 

Adam Rushton. 
Thomas Robinson, 
Wi:liam Robinson 

W. H. Rose. 

J. Hanson Green, B A. 
John Davies. 

D. J Williams. 

Ki. Robinson Hughes 
William C. Hall, M.A. 
George Street. 

W. H. Eastlake. 

E. L H. Thomas, B.A. 
Peter Holt. 

Frederick Allen. 
Gardner Preston, 
Henry Rawlings,.M A. 
Jamas EK. Stead, 
Charles E Oliver, 
Jno. F. Kennard. 
Lawrence Scott. 

E. D. Priestley Evans, 
Ww. Griffiths. 

Hugon S. Tayler, M.A. 
Wm Rodger Smyth, 
J. Ruddle. 

C. 1), Badland, M.A. 
F, Haydo Williams, 

T. J Jenkins, 

hk. C. Jones. 

W. Jame:, B A., J.P. 
Samuel Thompson, 

W,. Holmshaw. 

W. Lyddon Tucker, M.A. 
F. E. Millson. 

W. F. Turland. 

R. Maxwell King. 

J. Mason Bass, B.A. 
J.J. Marten. 

Jenkin Williams. 

J. Channing Pollard. 
David Rees. 

Richard Lyttle, F.L.S. 
Alfred Hall, B.A. 

A. Cunliffe Fox, B.A. 
Isaac Wrigley, B.A. 
Ambrose Bennett, M.A. 
F. W. Stanley. 


LITERATURE. 


JOHN CAIRD.* 
I.—Memorr. 

Tae many admirers of Dr. John Caird’s 
character and genius will rejoice that his 
Gifford Lectures, the second series of 
which abruptly terminated at the close of 
the eighth lecture, owing to the lecturer’s 
break-down ia health, were left in a state 
fit for publication. Though we have only 
twenty lectures out of the projected twenty- 
four, it is evident that these contain all 
his more important ideas on the subject 
discussed. It is a further matter for con- 
eratulation that the lectures are intro- 
duced by a Memoir of nearly 150 pages 
from the pen of the lecturer’s equally dis- 
tinguished brother. The reader cannot 
fail to be prepossessed by the excellent 
portrait facing the title-page, for it is 
clearly indicative of intellectual power, of 
moral purity, and of great sweetness of 
personal character. 

As was to be expected from the mental 
characteristics of the Master of Balliol, 
the Memoir furnishes both a graphic 
picture of the chief features of Dr. John 
Caird’s rather uneventful life, and also 
explains with great lucidity and fulness 
the principal phases in the development of 
his philosophical views. There is, how- 

* “The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity.” 
By John Caird, D.D, LL.D., late Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, 
With a Memoir by Edward Caird, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Master of Balliol. 2 vols, Glasgow: James 
MacLehose and Sons. 1899, 123. net. 
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ever, one very important side of Dr. J. 
Caird’s influence on the world which finds 
but scanty recognition and description in 
his brother’s biographical sketch —namely, 
his relations with the various important 
movements in liberal religious thought 
which were going on among his contempo- 
raries. For all we learn from Dr. E. Caird’s 
Memoir, it would seem that in his opinion 
the advance in theological freedom. and 
insight in Scotland during the last hale. 
century was wholly, or very nearly, identical 
with the growing acceptance of the Hege- 
lian philosophy of religion among the 
more thoughtful ministers. It is evident, 
however, from the recently published 
elaborate treatise by the Rev. James 
Lindsay, of Kilmarnock, on “ Recent Ad- 
vances in the Theistic Philosophy of Reli- 
gion,” that the movement of free religious 
thought in Scotland has been by no means 
confined to that line of “ Absolute Ideal- 
ism” in which the minds of the brothers 
Caird found such complete satisfaction ; 
and that the writings of such eminent 
religious thinkers as Dr. James Martineau, 
B.. W. Newman, and Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe were having no little effect upon 
the more thoughtful ministers and laymen 
on both sides of the Tweed. 

We regret, accordingly, to learn from a 
statement at the opening of the Memoir 
that the materials in the way of correspond- 
ence that were at the biographer’s disposal 
were but small; for it would naturally be in 
his letters to his more intimate friends that 
the great Glasgow preacher and professor 
would most freely unbosom himself in re- 
gard to his attitudeaud sympathies towards 
the other heretical or semi-heretical reli- 
gious reformers of his time. But if such 
correspondence exists the present Memoir 
presents little or no trace of it. We are 
told, too, that in his capacity as Principal 
of the University Dr. Caird used to invite 
“leading ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land, the Free Church, the United 
Presbyterian Church, and of other less 
important denominations ” to occupy the 
University pulpit. Various distinguished 
clergymen of the Church of England, 
such as Jowett, Stanley, and the present 
Bishop of Ripon, also received and accepted 
the same invitation. It appears, therefore, 
that it was in the Priucipal’s power, if he 
had thought fit, to have given the Uni- 
versity the advantage of hearing such 
preachers as Dr. James Martineau and 
Mr. Stopford Brooke; and it would be 
most interesting to learn somewhat of the 
motives which limited his selection; for 
it is difficult to believe, after reading the 
Memoir and the Lectures, that Dr. John 
Caird can have seriously thought that he 
himself was a whit more “ orthodox” 
than are the two influential preachers and 
thinkers just mentioned. It appears, 
however, that he had somehow persuaded 
himself, as Hegel did before him, that his 
idealist philosophy enabled him to grasp 
and appropriate the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the various dogmas which figure in the 
Westminster Confession. His brother 
Edward, however, is evidently sceptical 
as to this assumed wonderful efficacy of 
Hegelianism in rationalising and justifying 
the dogmas of orthodoxy; for he says in 
his quiet, cautious way :— 


Tf my brother committed an error, it was 
rather that he followed Hegel in believing 
that the whole structure of dogma, as it 
has been developed by the Church, could be 
re-interpreted by philosophical reflection 
without any essential change. | 
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And in another place he significantly 
Says :— 

Perhaps John did not realise—I say this 
only to indicate a difference between us 
which was never completely settled in all 
our discussions—how great must be the 
transformation of the creed of Christendom, 
before, in the language of Goethe’s well- 
known tale, the hut of the fisherman can 
be transformed into the altar of the great 
Temple of Humanity. ; 

Dr. Caird’s fundamental philosophical 
views would, moreover, inevitably lessen 
his intellectual sympathy with such a 
religious thinker as Dr. Martineau. In 
treating, for instance, of the general 
character of his brother’s lectures as Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Dr. Fi. Caird says :— 

As to the matter of his teaching, it is 
obvious from the introductory lecture that 
he was greatly influenced by the idealistic 
philosophy. In fact, as he often maintained, 
itis in some form of that philosophy that 
one who would defend theology as a form 
of scientific knowledge, and not merely as 
a supernatural revelation, must find his 
weapons. 

As students of “ A Study of Religion ” 
and “'The Seat of Authority in Religion ” 
well know, Dr. Martineau is pre-eminently 
a thinker who seeks to defend theology on 
rational grounds, and “not merely as a 
supernatural revelation”; but he is at the 
same time a philosopher who regards the 
idealistic armoury as one of the last places 
to which he would think of having 
recourse for his most effective weapons. 
Indeed, in his notable article in the Nine- 
teenth Century on Mr. Balfour’s ‘ Founda- 
tions of Belief,” Dr. Martineau expresses 
in the most emphatic terms his inability to 
accept absolute idealism as a satisfactory 
philosophy of either ethics or religion. 

For these and similar reasons we hold 
that it is very desirable to learn some- 
thing of what Dr. J. Caird and his 
immediate disciples and friends thought 
about the two conflicting theologies which 
for the last twenty or thirty years have 
been respectively inviting the attention 
and adhesion of the. more reflective 
ministers of religion both in England 
and Scotland. The very marked decline 
of Hegelian influence over the theo- 
logians and ministers of religion in Ger- 
many makes the question of Dr. Caird’s 
influence over Scottish theological thought 
one of great interest and importance. It 
is evident that neither John Caird nor 
his biographer can, at least of late years, 
have imagined that the present stream 
of theological liberalism is flowing alto- 
gether in their direction. Hence while 
we regard the present Memoir as most 
valuable and indeed indispensable, we 
hope that its existence will not preclude 
the appearance in the near future of a 
more comprehensive biography of this 
gifted and high-minded man—a biography, 
we mean, which will throw more light 
upon the currents of religious thought 
in Scotland, and upon Dr. John Caird’s 
personal influence upon, and _ personal 
attitude towards, the other eminent 
thinkers who, like himself, were seeking to 
rationalise and liberalise theology. _ 

Though Dr. Caird’s philosophy of re- 
ligion was, as we have seen, very ditferent 
from Dr, Martineau’s, yet when we turn to 
the particular theological dogmas com- 
monly called orthodox, and ask which one 
of these Dr. Caird, in his later years, held 
and Dr. Martineau did not hold, neither 
the Memoir nor the Lectures enable us to 
fix definitely upon a single one. The 


only expression in the Memoir which may 
seem to indicate an acceptance of one of 
the dogmas of the creeds is one that 
occurs more than once—namely, “the 
idea of unity with Christ,” on which we 


are told he was particularly fond of dwell- 
ing in his sermons. But as to what this 
precisely means, and whether it refers 
solely to the historical Jesus of Nazareth 


or not, the Master of Balliol discreetly 


leaves us entirely in the dark. Many 
Christian theists see a certain true mean- 
ing in the statement of the Apostle, 
“Your life is hid with Christ in God,” 


without at all associating these words 


with a triune. conception of the Godhead. 


The consideration, however, of Dr. Caird’s 
relation to orthodox Christianity, and of 
philosophy 
succeeded, as he maintained it did, ‘in 
rendering the most mysterious doctrines 
of Christianity luminous,” will be more in 
place when, in a second paper, we attempt 
We are 
not surprised when we read that in the 
earlier period of his ministerial life he 


the question how far his 


an examination of the Lectures. 


was “ frequently accused of Rationalism, 
of Socinianism, and even of darker here- 
sies than these. . . . Gradually, however, 
in his later years such reports died away, 


as a result mainly of the great changes of 


opinion, within and without the Church, 
which he, among others, had a considerable 
share in causing.” 

We can only glance here at the success- 
ive stages of his useful and honourable, 
but by no means romantic, career—his 
successful ministry for two or three years 
at Lady Yester’s Church in Hdinburgh ; 
then a removal to a country parish in 
Perthshire, mainly on the ground of 
health ; his growing reputation as a 
preacher which led to his being invited to 
preach before the Queen at Craithie that 
striking sermon entitled, ‘Religion in 
Common Life,’ a sermon which Dean 
Stanley considered to be the greatest 
single sermon of the century. In Perth- 
shire, where he remained eight years, 
he succeeded by dint of great effort 
in founding a much-needed “ Girls’ 
School of Industry,’ and here, as 
afterwards when Principal of Glasgow 
University, he gave clear evidence that his 
idealism in philosophy was conjoined with 
untiring energy and with great capacity 
for practical organisation. The intellectual 
fruits of this country ministry were 
gathered up into a volume of sermons of 
the highest excellence, which were written 
before he came under the influence of the 
Hegelian philosophy, and are regarded 
by some competent critics as superior to 
those he wrote at a later time. From 
Perthshire he removed to Glasgow to take 
charge of the Park Church—a church 
which exactly suited him, for it was not 
connected with any presbytery, and, says 
he, “I hate presbyteries.” This removal 
to Glasgow took place in 1858, when he 
was thirty-eight years old. In 1862 he 
became connected with the University as 
Professor of Divinity; four years later 
his brother joined him as a co-professor, 
and the two brothers “remained in daily 
communication with each other for twenty- 
eight years.” In due time followed his 
appointment as Principal ; and the Memoir 
gives a vivid picture of his unwearied 
devotion to the duties of this high post, 
and of his successful efforts to create 
friendly feelings and hearty co-operation 
between the City and the University. 

To turn now to his career asa great 


preacher, we find that in his case, as in 
that of almost all very successful preachers, 
great physical advantages of personal 
presence and of voice were conjoined with 
much mental power and spiritual faith 
and fervour. ‘The Rey. Dr. Macmillan, of 
Greenock, who was a student in Edinburgh 
when John Caird was preaching there, 
thus describes his appearance in the 
pulpit :— 

His eager, youthful face seemed shaded 
with thought; and bis long black hair, 
brushed back from his forehead, lent a 
striking prophetic ijook toit. . . . Care- 
fully composed and committed to memory 
as was his theme, he spoke as if with pure 
spontaneity the thoughts that arose within 
him at the moment. Profoundly impressed 
himself, his words rang out strong and 
fervent, emphasised by the most appropriate 
gestures. Standing back from the pulpit 
board, brushing his long hair from his fore- 
head, his eye kindling with a dusky yet 
piercing light, he poured forth a succession 
of impassioned sentences which fairly carried 
you away. There was no pretence, no 
studied, unnatural effect, but the fire and 
rapture of native eloquence. 


It is interesting to be told that “he 
eagerly studied the writings of Carlyle 
and Ruskin, the former of whom had a 
very deep influence on him. He was also 
greatly interested in the writings of New- 
man and Pusey, but he had no sympathy 
at any time with sacerdotalism, and still 
less with the tendency to make religion 
centre in the Sacraments.” 

His philosophical reputation rests upon 
his popularising of Hegel’s religious 
philosophy in the fascinating treatise 
entitled “ An Introduction to the Philoso- 
phy of Religion,” on his attractive account 
of Spinoza in Blackwood’s “ Philosophical 
Classics,’ and on this series of Gifford 
Lectures. His brother most admirably 
and truly characterises this aspect of Dr. 
Caird’s mind when he says :-— 

As a thinker he had not perhaps the 
highest kind of originality, but he never 
simply repeated the ideas of others or 
uttered anything that he bad not made his 
own, ... And it was the ethical bearing 
of his principles that his mind seemed to 
grasp most firmly, and which he showed 
most resource in evolving and illustrating. 

We cannot more fitly close our notice 
of this Memoir of a truly admirable and 
lovable man than in the words of his old 
colleague and friend, Sir. William 
Gairdner :— , 

In all that he said, or thought, or did, 
Principal Caird was manifestly under the 
guidanee of a higher spirit than that of 
most of us. He preached, and prayed, and 
lectured, and went about his work of ruling 
and administration under a very noble and 
exalted idea of duty. Thus he was able— 
nay, he felt obliged at times—to do and to 
say things that traversed the cherished 
views of other men. Yet he made no 
enemies, because every one was satisfied 
that he was doing his duty and no more, 


C. B. Urron. 


—_—_——_——_____—_. 


THE UNITED BRETHREN.* 


Tue story of the union of the two main 
bodies of Protestant Dissent in England 
after the passing of the Toleration Act 
forms an interesting chapter in the history 
of Nonconformity. This movement for 
union has left a few enduring traces in the 
religious life of our denomination. The 


* “ A Record of the United Brethren of Devon 
and Cornwall.” By the Rev. Priestley Prime. 
Rawson and Co., Manchester, 1s. 6d., post free, of 
the author, 18, Hooley Range, Heaton Moor, 
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Presbyterian College at Carmarthen, the 
~ “Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Ministers and Congrega- 
tions of Lancashire and Cheshire,” which 
embodies the Union of  Uancashire 
ministers formed in 1693, and the United 
Brethren of Cheshire (1691), and the 
body which has been variously known as 
“The United Brethren of Devon and 
Cornwall,” the ‘ Exeter Assembly,’ or 
latterly the “Assembly of the West of 
England Presbyterian Divines,” are ex- 
amples. It is a record of the Jatter asso- 
ciation that Mr. Prime has here set forth 
at the request of the members, and he has 
done good service in preparing it. He 
tells us at the outset that this Assembly 
“is not and never was representative of the 
West of England, but only of Devon and 
Cornwall, other counties in the West 
having had their own Assemblies, without 
having been at any time incorporated with 
this; and that the Assembly is not and 
never was exclusively Presbyterian.” It 
would be interesting to know when and 
how the present high sounding title was 
adopted. It does not seem at all unlikely 
that the ministers of Puritan sentiments 
in Devon should have acted together for 
certain purposes early in the seventeenth 
century as is stated by Jerom Murch, but 
of this Mr. Prime has found no evidence. 
In accordance with the Parliamentary 
Ordinance for the establishment of 
Presbyterianism (1647), some attempt 
seems to have been made in Devonshire to 
organise the religious affairs of the county 
on the Presbyterian model, but this was 
abandoned in favour of an association of 
ministers similar to that organised by 
Baxter in Worcestershire in 1652. The 
ministers of the Gospel in the counties of 
Devon and Hxon met in 1655, and sub- 
scribed their names to the constitution 
then agreed and resolved upon. Copies 
of the minutes of this Association, which 
existed from 1655 to 1659, are still extant, 
though the original records seem to have 
disappeared. Those Associations which 
followed the lines of Baxter’s Worcester- 
shire Agreement were open to all the county 
clergy, and the Devonshire Association was 
no exception if we may trust the account 
of its origin quoted by Murch from the 
Nonconformist Memorial. 

About the same time (1653) Mr. George 
Hughes, then of Plymouth, and afterwards 
ejected from his living in that town, in con- 
junction with Mr. Thomas Ford, one of the 
preachers at the Exeter Cathedral . . . pre- 
vailed with the ministers of those parts, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian,and Congregational, 
to join in an association for mutual assistance 
in their ministry. They parcelled them- 
selves into seven divisions, each met 

_ quarterly, and subdivided themselves into 
lesser bodies which met every six weeks. 
In their quarterly meetings the Moderator 
opened them with a Latin prayer; then 
there was a thesis upon some divinity ques- 

* tion, and a disputation, wherein all the 
ministers present opposed the respondent.* 

An examination of the names of those 
associating would show whether any 
Episcopalians belunged to this society. At 
the second general meeting a paper was 
handed in by “ Brethren of the Congrega- 
tional way,” who evidently did not wish to 
be bound by subscription to those clauses 
of the Westminster Confession that dealt 
with matters of Church government. The 
terms of subscription were accordingly 
modified to accommodate the Congrega- 


* Murch, “ History of the Presbyterian and 


General Baptist Churches in the West of England.” ’ 


p 549. 


tional brethren, and they were admitted 
to the Association. 

The neighbouring county of Cornwall 
associated on a similar plan. The minutes 
of “The Association of the Ministers of 
the Middle Division of Cornwall” are still 
extant, and range from Sept. 7, 1655, to 
May 5, 1659. This Cornish Association 
was reorganised, and a fresh agreement 
drawn up and subseribed by the ministers 
of the county “ Ata Generall Meetinge at 
Bodmin, Oct. 17, 1658.” A minute of this 
meeting reads as follows :—“ ffor the most 
conveniency of meetinge and proceedinge 
the ministers associated doe divide them- 
selves into three particular associations— 
namely, the Hasterne, ye Midle and 
Westerne. Botreaux Castle [i.e., Bos- 
castle] and Low [i.e., Looe] inclusive 
East, Agnes Verrian [7.e., St. Agnes and 
St. Veryan] inclusive West—that betweene 
in the Midle.” 

Asa matter of fact, the Presbyterians 
and Congregationals were drawn more 
closely together towards the close of the 
Commonwealth period than before; for 
example, amongst the papers of the Cross- 
street Chapel Trustees there is one con- 
taining ‘“ Propositions for Accommoda.: 
tion” between the two parties, which were 
agreed upon at Manchester in 1659. The 
associations started by Baxter paved the 
way for such agreements. From the time 


when they united in their address to the. 


King (1672) the Lancashire Presbyterians 


and Congregationalists, says Halley, 
“acted together with uninterrupted 
harmony. ... They kept private days 


together, occasionally united im sacra- 
mental communion, aud even co-operated 
in ordination services. Indeed, Presby- 
terianism as an organised government of 
the Church by classes and synods was no 
longer practicable. Presbyterian congre- 
gations practically and necessarily in most 
particulars became imdependent, and if 
new jealousies had not been fomented and 
new controversies excited, the old dis- 
tinction would long since have been 
obliterated and forgotten.”* Much the 
same might be said of Nonconformity in 
Devonshire. 

When Toleration was secured, the old 
ministerial associations were still re- 
membered, and the way seemed open fora 
happy union. London led the way by 
effecting a union between the two great 
dissenting bodies in 1690. The “ Heads 
of Agreement” were drawn up _ by 
John Howe, and printed in I691.t 
The example was quickly followed 
in the country. The ministers of 
Devon met in March, 1691, and formed 
an association known as “The United 
Bretbren of Exon and Devon,” which has 
met regularly till the present time, 
though latterly under a different name. 
An agreement was drawn up, to which 
the members subscribed their names, 
which demanded godliness of life and 
soundness in the faith in those who 
joined them. It was hardly necessary to 
further specify “soundness in the faith,” 
for there was a general doctrinal con- 
sensus amongst the Presbyterians and 
Independents. However, in June, 1691, 
the Assembly gave its assent to the Heads 
of Agreement of the London Brethren 
which were more explicit as to the doc- 
trinal statements, to one or other of which 
subscription was required. In 1693 the 


* Halley, ‘Lancashire Puritanism,” p. 411. 
t+ See Gordon, “Heads of Unitarian History,” 
p. 96, : 


Devonshire Brethren, says Mr. Prime, 
“ordered that a letter should be written 
inviting the Cornish ministers tojointhem, 
and from that time forward the title was 
“The United Brethren of Devon and Corn- 
wall.’ We must take it, then, that the 
United Brethren of Cornwall did not 
maintain a separate organisation after 
that date. Similar associations of “ United 
Brethren” are mentioned as existing in 
the neighbouring counties of Somerset 
and Dorset. Mr. Prime refers to the 
meeting at Bristol in 1694, in which a 
kind of federation of English Dissent was 
proposed, and a general correspondence. 
between all the ‘“ United Ministers” of 
the Kingdom suggested. He does not 
mention the fact that James Forbes, of 
Gloucester, the Independent, who founded 
the Barton-street congregation in that 
city, was Moderator of this Assembly. 

The proposals were sent to the various 
county associations. In the minutes of 
the United Brethren of Lancashire, the 
matter is referred toas follows under date 
Sept. 4, 1694. :— 

The proposals for a general corres- 
pondenge from the late Association at 
Bristol (Mr. Forbes, moderatour) was read 
and considered. 

We unanimously agree that a general 
correspondence of the United Brethren 
through this nation is highly expedient and 
desirable. 

We consent that the head of this corre- 
spondence be fixed at London. 

For the method in which this  corre- 
spondence shall be settled, we leave the 
frameing of it to the Brethren at London, 
and shall wait for an account of what they 
eonelude upon. 


The London Brethren concluded upon 
nothing, because unhappy disputes quickly 
eaused a breach amongst them in spite of 
an address sent up from Lancashire 
“humbly to advise and persuade them to 
a good accord, and to let fall their present 
controversie 1n order to it.” 

The Brethren of Devon and Cornwall 
ordained meu to the ministry, arranged 
about supplying vacant pulpits, and gave 
advice to congregations who consulted 
them about appointing ministers. It was 
no doubt a considerable help to any Dis- 
senting minister in Devon to have the 
countenance and gain the recognition of 
this Exeter Assembly. Thus the Assem- 
bly had a good deal of power. It made 
inquisition into the orthodoxy of minis- 
terial candidates, and when the Arian 
controversy arose in the West it was strict 
in its requirement of a declaration of 
belief in Three Persons and One God from 
all candidates and ministers who settled 
in the district with the concurrence of the 
Assembly. This naturally led to heated 
disputes. 

Mr. Prime shows the debilitating effect 
of those theological conflicts on the 
Assembly, and tells how this doctrinal 
restriction was happily done away with 
through the influence of Micaijah Tow- 
good. After his settlement in Exeter, says 
Mr. Prime, ‘‘ He soon began to liberalise 
the two congregations of which he was 
minister jointly with three other gentle- 
men, and in 1753 the Assembly was 
brought back to its rightful attitude 
towards differences of theological opinion.” 
p. 80. We should rather say that owing 
to the influence of Towgood and others 
like him the Assembly was carried forward 
to a better attitude towards differences of 
theological opinion than it had ever taken 
up at any period in its previous history, 
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and that this was one of the concurrent 
effects of the adoption by many members 
of the Assembly itself, of that broader 
Arian or Unitarian theology that was 
rapidly making its way amongst many of 
the old Protestant Dissenting congrega- 
tions of England. We get a glimpse of 
the feeling of the Assembly on this matter 
in the “ Family Records ”*.of the Merivale 
family. Samuel Merivale, great grand- 
father of the late Dean of Ely, was ordained 
to theministry at Tavistockin1743. Hehad 
been educated under Doddridge, and seems 
to bave been rather nervous about his 
examination by the Ministerial Brethren 
of Devon and Cornwall because his views 
as to the Trinity were ‘not so settled as 
I could wish.’ However, out of the 
seven examiners ‘only one,” he says, 
“proposed any alteration in my article on 
the Trinity (which I had drawn up in 
Scripture words), and the rest spoke 
warmly against him.’ The liberal Jeaven 
was working even then. 

The modern history of the United 
Brethren of Devon has not been at all 
exciting; had they adopted some such 
system of lay delegation as the amalga- 
mated associations of United Brethren of 
Lancashire and Cheshire did in 1856 their 
society would not have degenerated into ai 
kind of club whose members have an 
annual dinner at which the “ Divines ” 
divide their small but welcome fund 
according to rule. 

We are grateful to Mr. Prime for this 
interesting “ Record” carefully compiled, 
but we wish the members of the Assembly 
had authorised him to print their minutes 
and records in full, which would have 
been a great boon to students of Noncon- 
formist history, and would have enabled 
comparisons to be made with the constitu- 
tion and working of similar ministerial 
societies in other counties. Such an 
edition, well bound, with Mr. Prime’s 
essay prefixed, would make a more useful 
and permanent volume. A paper-covered 
pamphlet like this invites destruction. 

W. H. Buresss. 


NOTES FROM. EAST BENGAL. 
Madras, Jan. 18, 1900. 

Tuoucnu these Notes are written at 
Madras, they relate to a recent tour in East 
Bengal—Barisal, Dacca, Mymensingh. 
They do not refer to the meetings, because, 
if exigencies of space permit, you will no 
doubt utilise the newspaper reports which 
have been mailed to you. Barisal is a town 
of abouttwenty-three thousand inhabitants. 
The population consists of Hindus and 
Mahommedans, the former greatly pre- 
ponderating. Europeans are “ not in it.” 
There are less than a dozen, all told; and 
most of these are connected with orthodox 
Christian missions. There is a Church of 
England—a commodious and handsome 
Gothic structure, but no resident clergy- 
man, ‘The services are conducted by a 
licensed lay-reader, who is familiar with 
thecustom of reading to empty pews. There 
is a Baptist Mission, and some Baptist 
ladies conduct a Zenana movement. 
Orthodox Christianity has no hold on the 
people of Barisal. Iam told that in the 
numerous villages comprised within what 
is known as the Barisal division there are 
six thousand “native Christians.” But 
there, as elsewhere, they are all poor 
people who have been brought into 
nominal adhesion to orthodox Christianity 
-by help given in times of need, “ Native 


Christians,” converted by this process, are 
known throughout India as ‘famine 
Christians,” and when times of prosperity 
return many of them revert to Hinduism. 
To convert an educated Hindu is an 
achievement which rarely falls to the lot 
of the orthodox missionary. His successes 
are among those to whom he dispenses 
“loaves and fishes,” and who eat and are 
filled. 

In Barisal there is a large percentage 
of cultivated men, Hindus and Brahmos, 
who are, or have been, in the Government 
Service, in the legal and scholastic pro- 
fessions. Barisal is a busy town for 
lawyers. The people of the division are 
noted for their litigious disposition, and 
consequently there is a large “‘ Bar,” with 
District Judge, Deputy Judges, Assistant 
Judges, Munsiffs, Magistrates; and I know 
not what other legal functionaries. Not 
a few of these, with members of the Bar, 
attended the lectures in the Brahmo 
Somaj Hall; and with nota few of them 
I had personal interviews. All alike were 
deeply interested in religious questions, 
and especially in the philosophical aspects 
of theology. One of my visitors was an 
orthodox native Christian. After three 
hours conversation I am afraid he left me 
with the impression that [am a hardened 
old sinner beyond all possibility of salva- 
tion. But I became the more reconciled 
to his estimate of mv evident irredeem- 
ability when I learned that he had quarrelled 
with the leaders of the “native Christians,” 
and is now preaching on his own account 
as a “free and independent ” gospeller. 

A daily visitor has a highly-cultivated 
Mahommedan gentleman, holding an 
official position in Barisal, a man well 
read in English literature and in modern 
English philosophy, with the writings of 
John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Green, 
Caird, Sidgwick, Carlyle, John Morley, 
Frederic Harrison, and Leslie Stephen, at 
his fingers’ ends. And this is the type 
of men whom your orthodox Christian 
missionary fails to touch, and who are 
described as “heathen.” He was num- 
bered among my hearers. He has a large 
and excellently selected library of Western 
literature, and at his request I gave him a 
list of recent publications which he had 
not seen. But to a lover of books it was 
grievous to see the damage done to his 
library by the damp climate of Bengal, 
costly editions becoming mouldy in spite 
of all care. Mr. Sen, now the District 
Judge of Mymensingh, told me that when, 
some years ago, he was away from home 
for a lengthened period, a collection of 
books which he highly valued, consisting 
of rare works and rare editions of works 
which he had specially brought from 
England, though in a closed case, were 
completely spoiled by damp and hy white 
ants, pestiferous little creatures who are 
as much the enemies of books and clothes 
as mosquitoes are the enemies of man. A 
plague on these tormentors! But, alas! 
the plague is not on them, but, through 
them, on you and your things. 

Barisal has High Schools and First 
Grade Colleges—that is, Colleges which 
prepare for the First Arts examination, 
practically the matriculation of Calcutta 
University. There are about two thousand 
collegiate students. Numbers of them 
came daily for conversation. Iwas struck 
by several prevailing characteristics. One 
was their intense appetite for English 
literature, and their desire for a “ bill of 
fare,” especially of the Elizabethan and 


Victorian periods. Another was their 
curiosity to know all I could tell them 
about modern London. Still another was 
the eager exclamation of nearly all, “ How 
I wish I could go to England!” and then 
the pitiable sigh, ‘“ But it’s a vain dream ! 
We’re too poor to cross the seas!” Even 
where poverty is not the deterrent, power- 
ful, well-nigh omnipotent, social considera- 
tions are; for an English and European- 
travelled Brahmin is expelled from his 
family, degraded from his caste, shunned 
and left in isolation by his co-religionists, 
disinherited of his property; and he 
recovers his position only by undergoing a 
process of penance and purification. Yet 
instances are not wanting where English- 
returned Brahmins of wealth and influence 
have not been subjected to these penalties. 
Such is the deference to riches and to 
social status in the Hast as in the West. 
Dacca is the most important town in 
Eastern Bengal. It is the capital of that 
division of the province. In fact, it is the 
second city in the Lower Provinces. It 
has mauy claims to be reckoned as the 
city next in importance to Calcutta. The 
“metropolis of India” is of modern 
growth; but Dacca was a centre of in- 
fluence when Calcutta was unknown. 
Under the Mahommedan rule it was a 
focus of Moslem magnificence ; but its 
once stately palaces and mosques and 
fortifications are now spectacles of desola- 


tion. “The Mahommedan quarter” is 
practically in ruins. At one time 
Armenians formed a numerous and 


powerful factor of the population; they 
were the wealthiest merchants, and most 
successful traders. For some reason or 
other which I could not discover, commer- 
cial blight fell upon them, they left the 
town, and now “the Armenian quarter,” 
like its Mahommedan neighbour, is a 
silent and sad witness of decay. Dacca 
has been famous for its exquisitely fine 
cloth, but with the increasing demand for 
cheap goods, the manufacture of the old 
delicate and costly fabric has practically 
died out. Dacca is still famous for its 
plantains or bananas, which are of large 
size, juicy and luscious to the taste. 

The present population of Dacca is about 
eighty thousand, and the modern parts of 
the town contain some handsome buildings 
and several palatial residences of Dacca 
merchants. A fine view of these is 
obtained from the river, on which, by-the- 
way, our Brahmo friends gave me a most 
enjoyable run in a very comfortable boat. 
The Brahmo Somaj Hall is.a beautiful 
structure, the interior being well-finished 
and presenting an attractive appearance. 
It stands in a large “ compound,” which 
is well-planted with shrubs and flower- 
beds. Dacca is an important educational 
centre. Its student class numbers about 
six thousand. There is a Government 
College which prepares for the B.A. 
examination, and a Government High 
School which prepares for the En- 
trance examination, of the Calcutta 
University. There is also a Sanscrit 
College which teaches up to the B.A. 
requirements. Among the Professors in 
the Government College are several 
Brahmos, and the headmaster of 
the High School is a Brahmo. I 
came to know the Principal of the 
College, Mr. Munday, an English- 
man, and with legitimate pride he con- 
gratulated himself on having persuaded 
the Government, after much importunity, 
to erect a recently-completed, large, and 
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well-equipped laboratory. In connection 
with the High School there is an extensive 
playground, in which I was glad to see 
tennis-courts and some gymnastic appara- 
tus. For cricket the students of Dacca 
have to go further afield--to a maidan a 
little way out of the town. Among my visits 
was one to the Eden Girls’ School, which 
is practically under, the management of 
Brahmos. It is held in a building of lofty 
and well-ventilated classrooms. The girls 
were bright, cheerful, and _ intelligent- 
looking. The elder ones were being pre- 
pared for the Entrance examination, and 
most of those who have been successful in 
the past have gone on to the Bethune 
Ladies’ College at Calcutta, which prepares 
for the B.A. degree. 

Of course, the girl-students in collegiate 
institutions in Caleutta and in Bengal, 
and in India generally, are an infinitesimal 
minority in the mass of the female popu- 
lation; but I am optimistic enough to 
think that the number of these will 
gradually grow, and that they will con- 
stitute the leaven which, in the course of 
time, will leaven the whole lump. In 
Vedic India women were not kept in 
ignorance or seclusion, and such education 
as men had was not denied to them. 
They were educated in the learning of the 
times, and occupied an honoured position in 
society. It was in a later period of Indian 
history—the age of the Sutras and the 
laws of Manu—there was a distinct decline 
in the position of women, until, about 
1000 a.p., woman’s subordination to man 
became complete. But the demand of 
justice that the same liberal education that 
is given to men should also be imparted 
to women is gradually making itself felt, 
and, in the march of time, women in India 
will be restored to their old position. In 
this emancipating and ennobling work our 
Brahmo friends have led the way. 

I found the students of Dacca, like their 
fellows at Barisal, hungry and thirsty for 
English literature ; ambitious of visiting 
Great Britain, especially to see London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh ; eager 
to know the differences between University 
education in England and University 
education in India, as I had learned of 
the latter in Madras and Calcutta, and 
particularly to hear of residential Univer- 
sity life in Oxford or Cambridge—a life, 
unhappily, unknown in University towns 
in India. Nothing would satisfy them 
but I must give them a lecture on this 
subject. The Brahmo Somaj Hall and 
its two spacious verandahs were crowded 
with students, and among them were 
many of their Professors. |Their interests, 
however, are not confined to literature and 
to University training. Numbers of them 
are occupied and perplexed with theo- 
logical questions, andj many were the 
hours spent with them in discussing the 
problems that agitate them. 

Among the friends I made at Dacca 
was Rai Kaliprosonno Ghosh Bahadoor 
—one of fthe most famous of Bengali 
scholars and writers, who received from 
the Government the title of Bahadoor on 
the expressly-stated ground of the literary 
excellence of his Bengali writings, and 
of the eminence he had deservedly gained 
as a native littératewr. A most gifted con- 
versationalist, with a perfect command of 
finished English, he is deeply versed in 
Western liberal religious literature, an 
ardent admirer of the works of Martineau, 
Miss Cobbe, F. W. Newman, Theodore 
He is a 


member of the Psychical Research Society, 
and he strenuously maintains that the in- 
vestigations of that Society have demon- 
strated immortality as a fact. 
Mymensingh is a quiet town of about 
8,000 inhabitants. Quiet, except in its law 
courts where conflicts are the order of the 
day. The good folk of the Mymensingh 
«district, I was informed, are even more 
given to litigation that their countrymen 
of Barisal. The “ Bar” does a thriving 
if not a very lucrative business. There is 
a branch of the school department of the 
City College, Calcutta, and the pupils 
number nearly 500. There is also a girls’ 
school, largely under Brahmo manage- 
ment. The prayer halls of both the Sadha- 
ran and New Dispensation Brahmos were 
completely destroyed by the now historic 
earthquake of 1897. I had the pleasure 
of conducting the first service in the newly- 
built hall of the Sadharan Brahmos, and 
of preaching at the opening meeting of 
the New Dispensation Church ; and both 
societies expressed their gratitude for the 
aid given out of the fund raised by the 
Rey. James Harwood and Mr. A. M. Bose 
among the Unitarians of England. It 
seemed to me an infinite pity that in a 
small town like Mymensingh the Brahmo 
forces should be divided into two distinct 
societies between which, as far as I can 
learn, there are no real and fundamental 
differences of principle; but facts, how- 
ever lamentable, must be accepted as they 
are. Mr. Sen, the District Judge of 
Mymensingh, is a sympathiser with the 
Brahmo movement, but has not attached 
himself as a member to any Brahmo 
society. He is deeply read in English 
and German systems ot philosophy. He 
is a constant student of Kant and Hegel. 
L was told that he is also one of the most 
learned Sanscrit scholars. But he carries 
his stores of knowledge with a quiet, un- 
assuming air. He is of a most modest 
disposition, and gentleness marks his every 
utterance respecting his fellow-men. He 
has the reputation of being an upright 
judge and a man of spotless character. 
Is such a man, my orthodox Christian 
brother, to be characterised and con- 
demned as a stranger to the household of 
God? S. FuercHer WILLIAMS. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


THE SOUTHERN CHURCHES. 


Ir must not be supposed that by this 
description the whole of the South of 
England from the North Foreland to the 
Land’s End is intended, but a much more 
circumscribed area, that covered by the 
operations of the Southern Unitarian 
Association, including Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight, a fringe of Dorset, and one 
place in Sussex, or a total of ten congre- 
gations in all, none very large or flourish- 
ing, some very small and struggling, so that 
no chronicle of striking or important 
events can be either expected or produced. 
Yet, as we are assured our friends in other 
parts like to hear we are still alive and 
working on in our quiet unpretending 
way, some brief record of recent doings 
may, perhaps, be deemed worthy of a 
place in this series of Letters. 

The experiences of ministers and people 
in this district do not differ much from 
those of others in country places; we 
have not to complain of bigotry or perse- 
cution; we are left severely alone. Very 


oceasionally we do come across a genuine 
instance of that dissatisfaction with the 
popular presentation of religion, and that 
longing for a liberal faith that will 
interpret the facts of the universe 
religiously without flouting and outraging 
reason and svience, of which we hear so 
much; but, as a rule, Orthodoxy is 
so securely intrenched behind crass 
ignorance and dull heavy indifference on 
such matters that frontal attacks are out 
of the question and turning movements 
impracticable, and if we hold our own we 
do not deserve badly of the community. 
Taking a survey of our whole little field, 
without entering into details which from 
the nature of the case must be minute, we 
may fairly claimtodo this. In twochurches, 
Southampton and Newport, new ministers 
have taken up their work since the date of 
my last letter, and in them all their 
various religious and _ philanthropic 
agencies are steadily maintained. 

The visit of the Rev. Stopford Brooke 
to the district could not fail to exert a 
stimulating influence, if only by giving 
our people the unwonted satisfaction of 
seeing their places of worship crowded to 
excess. And although we may not be 
able to point to tangible accessions of 
strength asa result of these services, yet 
the simple fact that multitudes have for 
once crowdedour gates with thankful songs, 
must needs strengthen the dear hope of our 
hearts that the day is not far distant when 
this shall be the rule. 

Two things stand out in our recent 
history, the initiation of the Twentieth 
Century Fund and the completion of the 
Dorchester Chapel Trust matter. We owe 
the first to the suggestion of the Rey. 
Clement Pike, whose principal object was 
to engage our people in a common effort 
and thus to encourage and deepen the 
feeling that, scattered as we are, yet we are 
one folk, one Church, one living body. One 
idea originally suggested was to hold a 
united bazaar, but the conditions of 
geography and the railway service proved 
on consideration to be adverse, and it has 
been decided to raise the money by per- 
sonal canvass. The amount aimed at is 
£1,000 to form an endowment of the 
Southern Association and enable it to 
reach out a helping hand to whatever 
causes, old or new, in its district may 
require it. Without giving particulars, [ 
may say with confidence that the money 
will be raised. The money, of course, is 
good, and will be useful, but the chief 
benefit of the movement lies in the 


‘strengthening of the sense of union. 


The Dorchester Chapel affairs have 
taken a long time to settle, but they are 
settled at last, and a scheme has been . 
sanctioned by the Charity Commissioners 
under which the chapel has been sold, and 
the proceeds of the sale, together with 
the old endowments, have been vested in 
Trustees, who are to pay the income to 
the Committee of the Southern Unitarian 
Association, which body is to distribute 
it for the support of religious worship on 
the lines of the Trust Deed of the Dor- 
chester Chapel, which was perfectly open. 
Weymouth is to have a preference, and it 
is hoped that this will afford this latest 
child of the Association some much- 
needed encouragement and give it a fresh 
start. J. Cogan Conway. 


Tue earth is a grain of sand, but the 
spiritualinterests of man are commensurate 
with the heavens.—Cowper. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department showd 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

> 


Dundee —On Sunday last the Rey. H. William- 
son conducted special services in the church, it 
being the thirty-fourth anniversary of his settle- 
ment in Dundee. The afternoon service was devoted 
to the children attending the Sunday-school, which 
is in a prosperous condition. On Monday the 
annual church soirée was held in the schoolroom. 
The weather unfortunately. was stormy, a severe 
snowstorm sweeping over the country. There was 
a large attendance of members and friends. The 
Rev. H. Williamson presided, and delivered an 
eloquent and interesting address, summing up the 
history of the congregation since the time of Thomas 
F. Palmer to the present. Songs and recitations 
were ably rendered by some of our juvenile friends, 
and several’ instructive and interesting addresses 
were delivered by members of the committee and 
other gentlemen. ‘I'he usual votes of thanks ter- 
minated a happy and enjoyable meeting. 

Glasgow: South St. Mungo - street.—The 
annual congregational soirée was held on the evening 
of Friday, Feb. 16. Despite the stormy weather 
which prevailed, the Rev. EK. T. Russell had the 
pleasure of presiding over a large gathering of 
members and friends. During the evening inspiring 
addresses were delivered by the Chairman and by 
Mr. James Graham, President of the Scottish 
Unitarian’ Association. At a suitable interval in 
the excellent programme of part-songs, solos, read- 
ings, and violin selections contributed by the choir 
and other friends, Mr. Horton, on behalf of the 
members of the church, presented to Mr. Robert 
Anderson, late organist and choirmaster, a hand- 
some marble timepiece as a token of the esteem in 
which he was held, and a memento of his labours 
on behalf of the church music. 

Kilmarnock.—The Rev. A. C. Henderson, B.D., 
is conducting a week-night class for the study of 
astronomy, in addition to the minister’s Bible- 
class on Sunday evenings. The subject is being 
illustrated by the orrery and lantern views. On 
the invitation of the Educational Committee of the 
Kilmarnock Co-operative Society, Mr. Henderson 
has agreed to deliver a lecture on “ Electricity,” 
under their auspices, on the last Wednesday of this 
month, 

Liverpoo! Sunday-school Society.—A meet- 
ing of this Society was held on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 15, at the Unitarian Institute. There were 
about twenty-five members and friends present, the 
Rev. W. J. Jupp presiding. | Papers were read by 
the Rey. Dr. Klein, Miss , K. McConnell), and the 
Rev. J. L. Haigh, on “Bible Teaching,” dealing 
especially with the first four chapters of ‘The 
Bible, its Origin, Growth and Character,” by the 
Rev. J, T, Sunderland. |The papers were given 
with a view to showing the teachers how to make 
the matter contained in these chapters interesting 
and instructive to the youvger scholars in our 
Sunday-schools, and proved most helpful. A vote 
of thanks, moved by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, and 
seconded by Miss florence Melly, was accorded to 
the readers of the papers. 

London: Highgate.—Signs of increasing activity 
and vigour have soon beguu to manifest themselves 
since the advent of the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
Interest is being aroused throughout the district, 
and congregations are rapidly increasing. Last 
Sunday morning’s attendance is believed to have 
been the largest since the Rev. Robert Collyer 
preached here on his laxt visit to London. It in- 
cluded several visitors who had been attracted 
through the recent distribution of our Church 
calendar in the neighbourhood. Mr, Sunderland 
preached two most inspiring discourses on “ Jesus 
as Humanity’s Ideal” and “The Place of Enthu- 
siasm in Life,” and some of the visitors inquired for 
our tracts, and expressed their intention of coming 
again. Collections on behalf of the Indian Famine 
lsund produced the sum of £9 13s, Mr. Sunder- 
land is already engaging hearb and soul in all the 
activities of the church, and the workers are rally- 
ing around him, The Band of Hope has been revived, 
a brigade of Sunday-school boys organised to dis- 
tribute literature. A week-night Bible-class has 
been started, and other developments are in con- 
templation. Altogether the congregation feel that, 
under their new pastor, a future of great useful- 
ness aod prosperity awaits them. 

Nantwich (Resignation).—The Rev. J. Morley 
Mills has announced to the Committee his intention 
to conclude his ministry here at the end of July 
nexf, by which time he will have completed his 
eighth year at Nantwich. The resignation has 
been received with very general and deep regret. 


At a week-night service on Feb. 14, the Rey. 
L. de B. Klein. of Liverpool, lectured on 
“The Position of Unitarian Christianity at the 
End of the Nineteenth Century.” He said that 
Unitarianism was no new movement, for the faith 
in one God, held by them, was older than 
Christianity itself, though in its amplitude and 
beauty it dated from Jesus Christ. Historically, 
Unitarian Christiavity was primitive Christiauity, 
gradually moulded and influenced by advancing 
knowledge in the course of the ages. The great 
prophets of Israel had, in distant times, made the 
grand and far-reaching’ discovery that God was 
one—a discovery being verified in a marvellous 
manner by every new scientific discovery of this 
age. Jesus had added to this discovery the lofty 
truth that the relation of God to man is that of 
father to child. The Unitarian Church stood in 
closest agreement with the fundamental principles 
of the early Christian Church, as enunciated by 
the writer to the Romans, “ To us there is but one 
God, the Father,” while those Churches which 
stated, ‘To us there is but one God the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost” had wandered far, both ia 
letter and spirit, from primitive Christianity. 
For themselves they refused to be bound by the 
letter that killed, and sought to be in harmony 
with the spirit that was living. As a Church they 
aimed at truth, sincerity, and freedom in worship. 
In the service of man it was their constant aim 
to promote goodness in every conceivable way, and 
to defeat evil by all means possible. With regard 
to the future, they strcve to hand on to the 
coming century, not a dead or dying creed, but a 
living spirit, that might be to future generations a 
light, a guide, and a blessing, 

Stalybridge.— The annual sermons were 
preached, on Feb. 11, by the Rev. W. J. Jupp, of 
Liverpool. Unfortunately the heavy fall of snow 
of Saturday night rendered the streets impassable, 
so that most places of worship were nearly empty, 
some quite so, on Sunday over the whole of the 
district. The consequence was that the collections 
were less than half of what they were a year ago. 
But those who were kept away have since sent in 
their contributions, which have brought up the 
amount to more than it was last year. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


‘YOUNG LADY requires re-engagement 

as COMPANION or COMPANION-HOUSE- 
KEEPER. References kiudly allowed to the Rey. 
R. A. Armstrong, Liverpool, and others.—Address, 
in first instance, the Rev, H. 8. Souuy, Bridport, 


KEEPER, or COMPANION NURSE- 
HOUSEKEEPER to lady or elderly gentleman. 
Salary, £40 per annum; experienced ; highest 
references.—Address, R. A. 8., 4, Haarlem-road, 
Brook Green, Kensington, W. 


MARRIAGES. 


Swann—Gray—On the 20th Feb., at Abney Con- 
gregational Church, Stoke Newington, by the 
Rev, T. Dixon Rutherford, M.A., John Hibbert 
Swann, of Manchester, to Ada Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the late Nutter Gray, 
of 62, Lombard-street, E.C. 


DEATHS. 


Srevens—On the 18th Feb, at 23, Golden Dog- 
lane, Norwich, Charles Irederic Stevens, in 
his 82nd year. 


“THE INQUIRER’’ CALENDAR. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers shoula 
reach tbe Office not later than Thursday, 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


Ot ee Let a 


—— 


SUNDAY, February 25. 
—— 


a= It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HAROLD RYLErT. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. 'REDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 a.m, and 7 P.M. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. Pacz Hors, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F. K, FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Brooke Hervrorn, D.D., and 7 p.m., Rev. ED@aR 
Dartyn. Minister’s Class for Children, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawns Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 1] a.m. and 7 P.m., Rey. A. FaRQUHARSON. 
Morning, “ Parable in Miracle.” Evening, 
““Nathan the Wise Preacher.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pope. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 4.M 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., and 3 P.M., Service for Children, 
Rey. S. FarRIneTon. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck- 
Inc TAVENER, and 7 pP.M., Mr. Sart, “In 
Memoriam : the Rev. Robert Spears.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 P.M-, Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, llam, 
Mr. E. C. Sapuin, and 6.30 p.m., Mr, Luoxine 
TAVENER. 

Sydenkam Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m.,"Rev. T. E. 
M. Epwarps, “ Perverting the Gospel'of Christ.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Dr. MumMeEry. 


> 


————_—?~ 


PROVINCIAL. 


Barsatt Hearty Instirvre: Our FatuHer’s CHURCH, 
11 A.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, C, J. SNEATH. 
BatH, ‘lrim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Row.anp HI.u. 

BLacKPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.M. 
and 6.30 P.M. 
BuackProo., Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bopretn Smit. 
Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BournemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Bricuton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Deat and WaALMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows, 

EASTBOURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 A.M. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. G. St. CLarr. 

GuiLpFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev, E.. 8, Lana BuckLanp. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 aM, and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C. 
Harenroys, M.A, ; 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 P.m., Rey, W. H. Drumonp, B.A. © 
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Lrverpoot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev’ 
A. CoppEN Situ, and 6,30 p.m. Rev. R, A’ 
Armstrong, B.A. 

Lrverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 

~ and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Lrverpoor, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.mM., Rev. Dr. Kunin. Evening, “The 
Spirit of Thomas Carlyle: a Religious Study.” 

Mancugster, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m,, Rev. 
J. FORREST. 

MAncHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 

Manraate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DRUMMOND, 

PortsmourH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.y. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszens Prior. 

RamscateE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 
Rey. J. R. BaRNHILL, ~ 

READING, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. HE. A. Voysry. 

ScARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. Toomas, B.A. 

Sipmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30-p.M., Rev. WM. Agar. 

‘Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11a.M., Rev. R.C. Dendy. Stables in the grounds 

TorquayY, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley - 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York,St. Saviourgate Chapel,11 a.m, and 6,30 P.M, 
Rev. H. Rawuinas, M.A. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

§.W.—Feb. 25th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘ Forgive us our Trespasses,” 


OUTH-PLACH HTHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Feb, 25th, 

at 11,15, Prof. EARL BARNES, “ Caste Control 
of Education.” Lecture at 4. Concert at 7. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


MEMORIAL HALL, 
ALBERT €QUARE, MANCHESTER, 


Tn aid of the Funds of 


The MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION, 
Mr, J. H, LEIGH, M.A, 
will give his reading of 
HAMLET, 
Condensed and arranged in Three Acts, 
On WEDNESDAY, FEB. 28, 1900, at half-past 
seven. 


The Overture, Preludes and Incidental Music 
specially composed for this Reading by Dr, Ernest 
WALKER. 


Tickets may be obtained from Messrs. Forsyth 
Bros., 128, Deansgate, and from the locai Treasurers. 


Front seats, 4s. ; second seats, 2s. ; balcony, 1s. 
Doors open at 7. To conclude at 9.45, 


STEINWAY HALL, 
LOWER SEYMOUR ST., PORTMAN SQ, W. 


In aid of the Funds of 


THE LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR 
Mr. J. H. LEIGH, M.A, 
will give his reading of 
HAMLET, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 3rd. 
Music specially composed by Dr. ERNEST WALKER, 
Tickets, 5s., 28. 6d., and 1s, May be obtained at 


_ the Steinway Hall, Essex Hall, or from Mr. LeEracH, 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


ANDSWORTH COMMON. — A 
well-built and conveniently arranged 
HOUSE FOR SALE, with six bedrooms, bvth- 
room, spacious drawing and dining rooms, green- 
house, superior summer house, &c,— Cras, Enron, 
26, Thurleigh-road, Wandsworth Common, 8,W. 


Examinations. 


Schools, ete, 


—<——— 


HAUFORT SCHOOL, 25, WOOD- 
STOCK AVENUE, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 
PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School), 
Fees for Boarders : 
12 years old and over ... £12 12s. | per 
Under 12 ». £10 103. { term, 
Reference is kindly permitted to Miss E. SHarpn, 
32, Highbury-place, London, N., and the Rev. A. N. 
BuiatcourorD, B.A., Durdham Park, Bristol. 
HALF TERM, MONDAY, March 4th. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


The HALF TERM began on THURSDAY, 
February 22nd, 

Lectures are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education. Students are prepared for 
all the University of London Examinations in Arts 
and Science. A Single Course of Lectures in any 
Subject may be attended. 

There is a Department for Professional Training 
in Teaching, and an Art School. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value 
£31 10s., tenable for three years; one Pfeiffer 
Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable 
for three years, will be awarded on the resulta of 
the Examination to be held in June, 

Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas.. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 


The ALF TERM begins MONDAY, February 
26th, 1900. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


eet 
Princreat—Miss BAILY, 
Hzapmistress—Miss ELEANOR MOSS,B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 


Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL - Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cinals, Bestreben, 


Schools, ete, 


CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENY, 


Princrpats:—Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA 
BERRY, 


Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect, 


Reference kindly ‘permitted to T, Grosvenor Lzz, 
Eisq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHn Hxeywoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


ue WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


The SPRING TERM began on January 23, 1900, 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life | 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessi Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


nen ESTABLISMED 1851. 
BIizKBECK PaAnNy,, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY Lanz, LonpDoNn. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold fer Customers, 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTERES 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 


ticulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


1 THCHNTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGF, 
CC. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman — Sir H. W. LawreEnog, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupak, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H, A. Harpcastrz, F.S.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AYLER, 151, Brixton-road, 8. W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34,and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 168, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. 


Bart., 21, 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


UPIL, over sixteen, taken Next Term 

on reduced fees and prepared for Examina- 

tions, either University or Musica!, if able to assist 

with Music practice of Junior Pupils.—Apply, 

Ecranor Moss, B.A., Edgbaston College, Bristol 
oad, Birmingham, 
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FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH,| NEW BOOK by Dr. DRUMMOND. 


NARBOROUGH ROAD LEICESTER, 
——_~o~—————— 
CHURCH BUILDING SCHEME. 


The Congregation and Committee beg to ac- 
knowledge the following additional donations, with 
thanks. The new schoolroom has now been in use 
for ® month, and there are already signs of in- 
il success in our work amidst this rapidly 

xrowing neighbourhood. But it is most desirable 
that the building of the Church should be pro- 
ceeded with, so that all our agencies may have free 
senpe. Fully £1,000 is needed for the completion 
cf the scheme. 


It is highly desirable that this sum should 
be raised without resorting to a Bazaar, and the 
building opened free of debt. 


Donations will be gratefully received and ac- 
knowledged by the following members of the 
Finance Committee :— 


Rev. H. Gow, B.A., St. James’-road, 

Rev. W. Wurtaker, B.A., 171, Hinckley-road. 

Mr. E, F. Coorrr, Lloyds’ Bank, High-street 
(Treasurer), 

Mr. C. H. Roperrs, “Ashleigh,” Narborough-rd. 

Mr. J. G. Cuarraway, Westcotes Drive. 

Mr. G, P. Simons, “ Ingledene,” Hinckley- road, 

Mr. J. W. BURTON, 43, Loughborough-road, 

Mr, W. F. Price, i6, Fosse-road (Secretary). 


ee eth 
Previously announced Set TS <6) 
Mr. F. Nettlefold, London 25-20 
Mrs, = Kempson, Leicester 10 10 
J. F, ; oe Were ii) 
Mr. if W, Gair, Liverpool eae Bre JO) 


Mr. W. T. Coltman, Leicester ... 

Rey. H. Gow, B.A., Leicetter .. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Harvey, Leicester 

Mr. J. Harwood, Bolton A 

Sir James Kitson, Bart., Leeds.. 

Mr. H. Atkins, Hinckley 

Mr. T, Atkins, Hinckley 

Mrs. F. D. Bowles, London 

Miss S. Garrett, Londou ; 

Mr. Chatfeild 3: Clarke, Leicester 

Mrs. C, Kempson, Leicester 

Mr. J. W. Weston, Leicester 

Mr. H. Lupton, Headingley... 

Mr. H. J. Morton, Scarborough 

Rev. W. Agar, Sidmouth 

Mr. W. Johnson, Hinckley Be 

Mr. Herbert Thomas, J.P., Bristol 

Mr. F. Barker, Leicester 

Mr. W. Haslam, Bolton... oe 2a 

Mr. T. Chattaway, Jun., Leicester 
(additional, making £10 10-.) 

Mr. W. C. Horne, Leicester... 

Mr. F Winser, Nottingham (additional) 


SOFNNNNNNWOCDCOCCCOMNOS 


BRE RENNNNWNWN WOOO MOO ON 
(ooo ong =) Soe eo Pe ote SOO Sees Deen 


qooo°o 
as 
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Mr. J. Bull, Weymouth... 
1195 0 0 
Nett proceeds from sale of building ...1450 0 0 
Sale cf surplus furniture 29°40 220 
Present Total £2,674 07 0 


Mr. Councillor Royce has presented an American 
ey to the Church. 


TA LYBRIDG@ E UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


A GRAND BAZAAR 


will be held in the School on WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, Feb. 28, 
March 1, 2,and 3, First day at 3.30, second day 
at 2.30, and third and fourth days at 8 o'clock, 
The following gentlemen have kindly consented to 
act as openers :— 

Wednesday : Sir Joun T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. 

Thursday : Rupert Porrer, Esq. 


Friday : CuarLtes W. Jones, Esq., President of- 


the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Saturday: Mr. JamEs JACKSON, 

The objects of the Bazaar (for which between 
£800 and £900 will be required) are, to enlarge the 
Church by building a chancel and transept, to 
defray cost of decorating, to enclose a piece of land 
bebind the Church and plant it with trees, 

GIFTS of GOODS or MONEY will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by the Rev. W. 
Harrison, Mottram-road; W. THomrson, 58, 
Melbourne-street ; JAMES JACKSON, 8, Astley-street; 
Josu. Mariey, 24, Astley-street, and Jamxs 
Outver, Heyrod, 


INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOKS TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
Edited by ORELLO CONE, D.D. 


—o— 


THE EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE 
to the THESSALONIANS, CORINTHIANS, 
GALATIANS, ROMANS, and PHILIPPIANS. 

BY 

JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., 

the Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 


Price 7s. 6d, 


*,* Any one sending 63. before the 1st of March 
to the address below can have a copy of this 
book sent post free. 


London: Pattie GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Board anv Residence. 


—_——>—. 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. RoBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),.— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARD and RESIDENCE (First 
Class). i NY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the 
lease of her house, and has enlarged and re- 
decorated it. Electric light and bells and bath- 
room aie added, and perfect modern drainage. 
References required,—18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, W.C. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


Coe — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—* Crantock,” 
Warrior-square, 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMOBATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoTeL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 9d. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


‘‘QuretupE, Lonpon.” 


59, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Telegrams : 


First-class BOARD and | 


BOOKS by the late Dr. MARTINEAU. 


A. Ge 
A Study of Religion, 2 vols, A setae Ler 10 
Endeavours after the Christian Life cre ove. 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 4 vols. 
each z ide ride Foch. he 
Faith and Self. ‘Surrender 1.6 
Home Prayers, with two Services for Public 
Worship... 3.6 
Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 2 vols, 
each : fas mek: mes 
Studies of Christianity nts bans th Meme 
The Seat of Authority in Religion... 14 0 
Types of Ethical Theory. 2 vols. oe SDS 8 
Selections from eure of. ait C. G. How- 
land ee 0 4 
ignore. 
Five Points of Christian Faith 0 2 
The Bible and the Child 0 1 
The Outer and the Inner World .. Ond 
The Three Stages of Unitarian Theology .. 0 2 


Cabinet Portrait of De. Martineau, re) 6d. 5 
larger size, 2s. 6d. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


HYMNS OF MODERN THOUGHT. 


A. COLLECTION OF POEMS, embodying 
Moral Aspiration without Theological Dogma, set 
to simple Congregational Music, Selected and 
Original. Specially suited to Ethical and Pro- 
gressive Societies, Workers’ Clubs, and Labour 
Churches. 

Cloth, 8vo, 
discount). 

N.B.—An edition of the words alone ready 
immediately. 


260 pp., price 3s, (subject to usual 


Hovauton and Co, 39, Great Marlborough-street, 
London, W. 


NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


ONE FUNNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum, 
Contents for MARCH. 


Jeers 
Martineau Number. 


James Martineau. William Mellor. 

Dr. Martineau on the Work of Training Ministers. 

A Reminiscence. , 

Dr. Martineau’s Limitations, J. T. Sunderland. 

A Letter from Dr. Martineau to a Congregational 
Minister. 

Dr. Martineau’s Prayer at the Leeds Conference. 

Full-page Portrait of Dr, Martineau. 

The Watch-Tower, 

In the Field. 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm, 
Hove anp Sons, Manchester ; Rawson anD Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essex Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for February.—“ A Day of Humiliation: 
Will it Help up to Victory ?”” 
Price 1d. Aunual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. Starngr, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epirep By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c , from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page. 


Ont PENNY WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Johuson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.0- 


Printed by Woopraty & Kinprr, 70 to 76, Leng Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by’ E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Joun Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.c. 
Manchester (Wholesale), I OHN Hrywoor, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, February 24, 1900, 


Che Hnquirer, 


B Sournal of Liberal Religions Thought and Wite. 


HsTaBLISHED IN 1842.] 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


——— 


Tue news of the surrender of Com- 
mandant Cronje to Lord Roberts on 
Tuesday brought not only intense relief 
that further appalling slaughter had been 
avoided by consummate generalship, but 
the hope that this might prove to be the 
first of a series of decisive steps towards 
bringing this lamentable war to an end. 
Thursday’s news that Ladysmith had been 
relieved made in the same direction. It 
was, perhaps, too much to hope that we 
aoe be altogether spared the detestable 

Ob Majuba revenged,” but we may 


: rust that the splendid courage, endurance, 


and resource displayed on both sides in this 
conflict may lead to a more generous esti- 
mate of opponents and a better mutual 
understanding. The Boers undoubtedly 
are convinced that they are fighting for the 
independence of their country. No “cor- 
rupt oligarchy” could command such 
services as have been rendered; and in 
whatever settlement our Government pro- 
poses we shall look most earnestly to 
see an assurance of genuine equality for 
the races which must live together in 
amity, if our influence for good in South 
Africa is to be maintained. 


To the Memorial of Unitarian Ministers 
to Lord Salisbury which we published 
last week, the following signatures have 
since been added:— John Miskimmin, 
John Felstead, A. Leslie Smith, B.A., 
Herbert V. Mills, Charles Thrift, Matthew 
R. Scott, George Peglar. 

We publish to-day, under the general 
heading ‘‘ Achievements of the Century,” 
the first of three articles by the Rev. G. 
St. Clair, on “The Progress of Science 
and it Significance for Religion.” This is 
the first instalment of the series of special 
articles which we announced at the end of 


last year, and in which we hope to furnish 
some record of the great movements of 
the century as bearing upon the develop- 
ment of religious life. Mr. St. Clair will 
be followed by the Rev. W. E. Addis, who 
will write on “The Progress of Old 
Testament Studies,’ and the Rev. J. EH. 
Carpenter on “The Growth of the Com- 
parative Study of Religions.” In 
arranging for subsequent articles, it may 
not be possible to secure their appearance 
in any logical order, but when the series 
is complete, we trust that it will prove to 
be a record of permanent value, and we, 
therefore, suggest that interested readers 
should preserve the articles from the 
commencement, as it is often troublesome, 
if not impossible, to obtain back numbers. 


The Interpreter and the New Dispensa- 
tion, of Calcutta, appeared at the begin- 
ning of the year in a new and enlarged 
form under the editorship of our friend 
Babu Promotho Loll Sen. On Jan. 8 
the anniversary of the death of Keshub 
Chunder Sen in 1884: was reverently ob- 
served, and in the following weeks the 
seventieth anniversary of the Brahmo 
Soma} was celebrated. On Saturday, 
Jan. 20, Babu Protap Chunder Mozoom- 
dar delivered his anniversary lecture on 
“ Hastern Ideas applied to Western Re- 
ligion,” in the Town Hall, the Lieutenant- 
Governor and Lady Woodburn being 
among the very representative audience. 
The Interpreter, of Jan. 21, opens with a 
memorial article on ‘Maharshi Marti- 
neau,” beginning as follows :— 

In the midst of our anniversary festivities 
comes the news of the death of James Mar- 
tineau, and touches us with a sorrow which 
we can better feel than describe. Dr. 
Martineau did not die young; he died full 
of years and bonours. Had he lived five 
years more he would have completed a cen- 
tury. ‘‘ Highty-seven years have I travelled 
on earth,’’ said the great Wesley, ‘‘ endea- 
vouring to do good.’’ Well might Dr. 
Martineau have said, ‘‘ Ninety-five years 
have I been on earth endeavouring to know 
God and Jove Him.’’ For he belonged to 
that ‘‘lofty and sequestered class’’ who 
have been the prophets and oracles of the 
union of knowledge and love. His long 
life wholly spent in the pursuit and service 
of Truth reminds us of the rishis of our 
country, and we love to think of him to- 
day as Maharshi Martineau. 


The Indian Messenger and Unity and 
the Minister have also made sympathetic 
references to the loss we have sustained. 


Tur twenty-second annual report of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, issued from the 
office, 211, Cornwallis-street, Calcutta, and 
of which Mr. A M. Bose, M.A., is 
president, contains a record of much 
earnest and self-sacrificing work. At the 
annual meeting held on Jan, 22 and ad- 
jourred to Jan, 27, a resolution of thanks 


to the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association was passed for the constant 
practical interest shown in the work of the 
Somaj, in the Manchester College scholar- 
ship and by the representatives sent out 


to India. The following resolution was 
also passed :— 
That the members of the Sadharan 


Brahmo Somaj assembled at this meeting 
express their sincere sorrow at the death of 
Dr. James Martineau, who through a long 
life of patient thought and earnest work 
rendered signal services to the cause of 
theism and set before us a high example of 
moral purity and spiritual elevation which 
has fed the spiritual life of thousands in all 
lands and they also convey their brotherly 
condolence to the members of the Doctor’s 
bereayed family and to the Unitarian body 
of England at large. 


In consequence of a note which appeared 
in a recent issue Of the British Weekly 
mentioning a speech by the late Richard 
Holt Hutton as containing the finest 
estimate of Dr. Martineau with which the 
writer was acquainted, we have received 
requests from various parts of the country 
for the InquireErR’s report of the speech 
in question. It was made at the summer 
meeting of the Trustees of Manchester 
College, held at University Hall, June 25, 
1885, on the occasion of Dr. Martineau’s 
retirement from the office of Principal of 
the College. We regret not to have been 
able to meet the demand for copies of the 
Inquirer in which that meeting was 
reported, but are glad to learn that the 
official report of the whole proceedings in 
connection with Dr. Martineau’s retire- 
ment, issued by the Committee of Man- 
chester College, is still to be had, and 
that copies may be obtained at the cost of 
a shilling net, post free, from Mr. E. W. 
Marshall, 38, Barton-arcade, Manchester. 

THE proceedings reported include the 
January meeting of Trustees, at which 
Dr. Martineau’s letter of resignation was 
received, and notable speeches were made 
by Mr. R. D. Darbishire and the late Rev. 
John Hamilton Thom, the June meeting 
of Trustees, at which Mr. Hutton’s s speech 
was made, and also a speech of beautiful 
feeling and interesting reminiscence by 
the late Dr. Sadler, and the Students’ 
Dinner, at which addresses were presented 
to Dr. Martineau from his old students, 
from the old Transylvanian students, and 
from Bishop Ferencz on behalf of the 
Consistory of the Hungarian Unitarians, 
and he made a delightful speech in 
response, The conclusion of that speech we 
cannot refrain from quoting here. After 
some vigorous words as to the wise use to 
be made of old age, Dr. Martineau con- 
cluded :— 


I may be wrong; but whatever humbling 
decrepitude may be in reserve for me here= 
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after, at the present moment neither is my 
remembrance of you dull, nor my joy 12 you 
cold. As I pass my glance round these 
tables, the successive dates that look 
silently from your features count my journey 
for me, as milestones on my Way ; and the 
only sadness is, that here and there, a blank 
has been made by early death, and the 
mark is visible only to my thought. This 
living itinerary is as consolatory to me as it 
is encouraging to my colleagues who will 
continue it, perhaps upon uew tracks and 
with better speed. The future, like the 
past, will show that, without ancient 
pedigree or splendid traditions, thorough 
Academic work may yet be done. Our 
Alma Mater is certainly no Queenly per- 
sonage, whose sons are Princesand Judges of 
the earth. Still, though buta City Matron, 
she sends forth honest men, whom none can 
deny to be, in fair proportion, good citizens 
of the States of the Republic of letters and 
of the Kingdom of God. 

After all, Ido not own or mean that this 
week shall sever me from you, as perhaps 
you think. I do but step down from one 
stage of relation to you into another—as 
from this dais of distinction to the level of 
your floor. I quit my post of teacher, to 
take my place among you as an old student 
—so old that, as one of the milestones in 
the College history of which I spoke, it 
must appear to you quite away from the 
now frequented track, moss-grown and dim 
in the far perspective, mingled already with 
the hedge-row and the grassy road. There, 
however, let me stand and be counted with 
you. Accept me as your comrade ; and let 
us join our vows of filial loyalty to Man- 
chester New College. 


The report also includes Dr. Martineau’s 
letters in reply to the resolution of the 
Trustees and the various addresses. We 
understand that only about sixty copies of 
this interesting memorial are still to be 
had, so that application for them should 
be made at once. 


Te March number of the Mill Hil 
Pulpit contains the Rey. Charles Har- 
grove’s sermon in memory of Dr. 
Martineau, under the title “A Lover of 
Wisdom.” Three distinguishing features 
Mr. Hargrove noted in Dr. Martineau, 
and spoke of them at length, Vitality, 
Veracity, and Catholicity. On this last he 
dwelt at the end of his sermon, as 
follows :-— 

“And thirdly, while to the great 
hindrance of that advance in life which all 
men desire, and hindrance many would 
add to his influence and usefulness in 
the world, while he always avowed a 
name which is held in dread by religious 
people and disowned by good society, 
while he belonged to one of the smallest 
religious bodies of the country, and was 
judged by many Unitarians extreme in 
his views, he was at the same time a 
true Catholic. One who recognised truth 
and goodness in whatever communion 
they showed themse:ves, who himself 
refused to own any limit of sympathy 
and fellowship narrower than those of 
the Church Universal. The test of 
membership he would have imposed 
would not have been, ‘Do you agree 
with me in believing so much and in 
rejecting so much else?’ But this only 
‘Do you love God and your neighbour 
according to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ?’ If so—and it is not for man, 
but for Him who reads all hearts to judge 
how far your profession is sincere—if so, 
then are you a member of the Church of 
God on earth, and it is not within the 
jurisdiction of Pope or Council or 
Assembly to shut you out. So have we 
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learnt of his constant teaching. There is 
no Unitarian Churcb, there are a few 
thousands of us who do not believe in 
Trinitarian theology and who do believe 
that men are accepted with God not 
according to what they believe about Him, 
but as they love. 

“Tnife, long and full, was his magnifi- 
cent endowment, Truth the service to 
which he devoted it, the Fellowship of all 
good men and women, the Church he 
loved and served. There are many other 
aspects of his character and work. I 
have spoken of what have most struck 
me, but whatever I have omitted was all 
in harmony with these, and the rich full 
diapason of all his powers and efforts and 
achievements has one grand tone, whose 
interpretation is the ascent to God, the 
drawing ever nearer to the Life which is 
Hternal, the Light which is without 
shadow, the Love which embraces all.” 


THE retirement of the Bishop of Liver- 
pool on account of the increasing infirmi- 
ties of old age took effect on Wednesday. 
Dr. Ryle was the first Bishop of Liverpool, 
appointed in 1880 to take charge of a 
diocese which had up to that time been 
under the care of the Bishop of Chester. 
An article in the Liverpool Diocesan 
Calendar speaks of Bishop Ryle as “ one 
of the staunchest of friends, one of the 
wisest of counsellors, one of the truest of 
men, one who had deeply rooted convic- 
tions that Evangelical principles, as 
founded on the Word of God, held, 
taught, and lived out, are calculated to 
do more than anything else for the stabi- 
lity of the Church and for the eternal 
welfare of the souls of the people, and yet 
one who was willing to appreciate the 
good in others who differed from him, and 
ready to acknowledge that the advance- 
ment of education had produced a condi- 
tion of things which required the services 
of our Church to be conducted ‘decently 
and in order,’ without extremes on the one 
hand or slovenliness on the other.” The 
diocese when he took charge of it con- 
tained a population of over 1,200,000, with 
only 182 beneficed clergy and 93 curates. 
Since then forty-four new churches have 
been consecrated, and the number of the 
clergy greatly increased. The scheme for 
a Cathedral failed to meet with adequate 
support, but a Diocesan Church House is 
in course of erection, and other diocesan 
institutions have made~-marked_ progress. 
It is said that Dr. Ryle is to reside at 
Lowestoft, which for many years has been 
his favourite holiday resort. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, as Presi- 
dent of the National Temperance League, 
issued a circular from Lambeth Palace 
dated Nov. 1, 1898, convening a congress 
of the World’s Temperance Workers, to be 
held in the Medical Examination Halls, 
London, from June 9 to 18, 1900, The 
inception of the Congress is due to the 
National Temperance League, and a 
general committee, representing forty- 
four national societies of Great Britain, 
has been appointed to carry out the 
details. No less than seventy organisa- 
tions of all branches of Temperance work 
in the United Kingdom, and twenty-five 
foreign and colonial societies, have 
already intimated their intention to 
appoint delegates, and it is anticipated 
that this will be the most influentially 
attended gathering of Temperance workers 
ever held. The programme of the Con- 
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egress will include every aspect of the 
Temperance question, which will be dealt 
with by experts in their various depart- 
ments; historical papers will present the 
exact position of the Temperance move- 
ment throughout the world at the date of 
the Congress. Addresses will be given by 
the President of the Congress, and by the 
Presidents of the several sections ; official 
sermons will be preached, and _ social 
receptions of the delegates, and various 
public demonstrations, will take place. 
Arrangements are being made for foreign 
delegates to visit public institutions, the 
experience in connection with which bears 
upon the Temperance question. The 
importance of the occasion is enhanced by 
the fact that it will be held within a few 
months of the opening of the new century, 
and that it will indicate what practical 
measures are desirable for the promotion 
of Temperance reform in the coming 
epoch. Application for further informa- 
tion and membership enrolment forms 
should be made to Mr. Robert Rae, 
Secretary of the National Temperance 
League, 34, Paternoster-row, London, H.C. 

In connection with the Manchester 
Domestic Mission it is interesting to 
recall one of the most beautiful of the 
Rev. William Gaskell’s hymns, which was 
written, if we are not mistaken, for the 
funeral of one of the first, if not the first, 
minister to the poor, appointed by the 
Society, and who died at his post :— 


Calmly, calmly lay him down ! 
He hath fought a noble fight ; 
He hath battled for the right ; 
He hath won the fadeless crown ! 


Memories all too bright for tears, 
Crowd around us from the past ; 

He was faithful to the last,— 
Faithful through long toilsome years. 


All that makes for human good, 
Freedom, righteous, and truth,— 
These, the objects of his youth, 
Unto age he still pursued. 


Meek and gentle was his soul, 

Yet it had a glorious might ; 
Clouded minds it filled with light, 
Wounded spirits it made whole. 


Huts where poor men sat distressed, 

Homes where death had darkly passed, 

Beds where suffering breathed its last, — 

These he sought, and soothed, and 
blessed. 


Hoping, trusting, lay him down ! 
Many in the realms above 

Look for him with eyes of love, 
Wreathing his immortal crown. 


Tur Church Gazette, which vigorously 
maintains the position of the Broad 
Churchmen who are opposed to Dis- 
establishment, will, after the present 
week, be reduced in price to a penny. 


Caurion.—The Rey. C. J. Street, of 
Bank-street Chapel, Bolton, warns 
ministers and others against an impostor 
giving the name of George Hall, Henry 
Hall, Chas. Henshaw, George Henshall, 
&c., and falsely representing himself as 
having been connected with Bank-street 
Chapel and Young Men’s Class. He has 
a habit of turning up on Saturday night 
with a story about having obtained work 
at the Tramway Depot to start on the 
following Monday, but sometimes he is 
on the lookout for a coachman’s berth. 
He seems to have been active lately in the 
Manchester District, 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
"CENTURY. - 


Tar Progriss or ScIENCE AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR REticton, 


ie 
Turotocy is always based on science, 
whether true science or false; that is to 
say, it has its foundation in what people 
know, or think they know, of Nature and 
Man. But until the present century the 
science which served the theologian. was 
that which was so called by the Hebrew 
writers thousands of years ago, whereas 
in modern times a more adequate know- 


ledge of Nature has been gained. One of 


the main features of the nineteenth century 


has been the stupendous progress of 


scientific knowledge, and the wealth of 
inventions following in its train. It is 
hard to realise that the century began 
without gas-light and lucifers, as well as 
without telegraphs and telephones, rail- 
ways and steamships. It also began 
without any well-proved knowledge of the 
earth’s antiquity, the origin of species, or 
the primitive condition of man; without 
knowing anything of the nature of comets 
or the chemistry of the stars ; without the 
truth of the conservation of energy or the 
correlation of physical forces. ‘Time had 
not-seen the birth of Lyell and Murchison, 
of Faradayand Tyndall, of Huxley, Darwin 


and Spencer—to name only some of our 


own, Inquiry has now been carried back 
into the ages before “ Adam”; forbidden 
fields have been fearlessly explored, and 
the human mind rejoices in a sense of 
spaciousness and freedom. 

Geology is a modern science, undreamed 
of by the Bible writers. ‘“ Hven at the 
close of the eighteenth century, geology 
appears to have been regarded as_ little 
other than a subordinate department of 
mineralogy.” It was known that fossil 
shells were found in the interior of con- 
tinents, but the majority of people were 
persuaded that they were carried thither 
by Noah’s Flood. Much ingenuity was 
employed to make every fact agree exactly 
with the Mosaic account of the Creation 
and Deluge; and this was the reason why 
Voltaire supported the old contention that 
fossil shells were sports of Nature, and that 
plant impressions were not real. As yet 
no scientific “ theory of the earth ” existed, 
although there were books with such a 
title. But in 1807 the Geological Society 
of London was founded, and began 
patiently to multiply and record observa- 
tions with a view to furnishing materials 
for some future generalisation. ‘ Never, 
perhaps,” says Lyell, “didany science, with 
the exception of astronomy, unfold in an 
equally brief period so many novel and 
unexpected truths, and overturn so many 


' preconceived opinions.” 


- It has been abundantly shown that the 
crust of the earth consists of a series of 
strata which have been for the most part 
laid down under water ; and that each new 
layer, as it was deposited, embedded some 
of the shells and bones, the tree-trunks 
and plant-growths of the time. The greater 
part of these belonged to forms now ex- 
tinct; but the succession of species was 
pretty uniform for the same strata, com- 
paring different locaffties. For them to 
have grown and spread and flourished, 
and dwindled and died out, seemed to call 
for long periods of time; and this require- 
ment was supported by the evidently slow 
deposition of the materials, which could 
only be carried down by rivers, or accumu- 


late from the exuvie of sea creatures ; 
and yet now have a thickness of many 
miles. A mere six days’ creation was 


absurdly insufficient ; and those who cared 


for Scripture must read the Genesis 
account in a different way. For many 
years the Christian apologists were occu- 
pied with Reconciliation Theories and the 
books of Hugh Miller, Dr. Pye Smith, 
and Professor Hitchcock of America, 
found interested readers. It was shown 
that the word day is an elastic term, and 
might mean a long period ; it was sug- 
gested that the work of each day was 
exhibited to the seer in a series of visions; 
it was argued by Pye Smith that the field 
of creation and deluge was a limited 
region of the earth, near the Caspian Sea, 
while the processes of geologic change had 
all the rest of the world to themselves. 
But there was no agreement among the 
writers, and as each of them brought out 
new editions of their books, it was dis- 
concerting to find them criticising one 
another. 

All these writers were on the wrong tack, 
and should not have sought to defend 
Scripture infallibility in matters of science. 
It might be allowed to them that the 
words ‘‘ In the beginning”’ relate to earlier 
time than the verses that follow ; it might 
be conceded that perhaps the Bible writer 
only meant to describe a local or partial 
deluge ; and yet the phrases could not be 
made to square with the facts. It had to 
be confessed that the method of creation 
had not been by fiat at all; and it might 
as well have been recognised that the 
order of events in Genesis does not corre- 
spond to the facts of geology. A desul- 
tory fire was kept up by some writers who 
succeeded the champions just named, but 
the warfare may be said to have ended 
some fifteen years ago, when Huxley com- 
batted Gladstone in the magazines, The 
Book of Genesis speaks of all our shrubs 
and trees appearing on the third day of 
creation, and not before; and of aquatic 
animals and birds appearing on the fifth 
day, before which time there was no 
animal life at all; and says that all ter- 
restrial animals other than birds made their 
appearance on the sixth day and not 
before. But this is not the order in which 
we find the remains covered up in the 
rocks. Any literal understanding of the 
Genesis narrative is finally discredited. 

Even before this duel the facts were 
almost too much for the special pleaders ; 
and Pye-Smith, at least—a Professor at 
Homerton Independent College—had made 
important concessions. He not only 
allowed the vast antiquity of the earth, 
but marshalled convincing evidence in 
favour of it. He not only recognised 
fossils as real remains of past life, but was 
ready to believe that perhaps one species 
had been evolved from another, ‘a com- 
prehensive germ” having been created in 
the first instance. Such ideas, however, 
were not welcome to the majority. Nor 
were orthodox believers pleased with the 
testimony of the rocks that there was 
death in the world before Adam sinned— 
that thé creatures of successive eons of 
time had died, and some of them had even 
been carnivorous. If dragons of the 
prime had torn each other in their slime, 
how could it be true that the fruit of the 
forbidden tree brought death into the 
world and all our woe ? 

The rocks with fossils were many 
thousands of feet in thickness, and any 


‘remains of man that could be discovered 
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were near the surface. Yet even surface 
deposits and cave remains had taken a 
long time to’ form, or at least had been 
formed so long ago that 6,000 years was 
insufficient. Evidence of the great 
antiquity of man began to accumulate. 
In various caves his remains, or the 
works of his hands, were found in asgso- 
ciation with the bones and teeth of 
hyenas, bears, and other beasts, of species 
not only absent from our island now but 
extinct altogether. In Kent’s Hole, near 
Torquay, with Roman coins in the surface 
soil, there are hyenas’ bones lower down, 
imbedded in stalagmite which hardly 
grows perceptibly thicker in a century. 
Two superposed beds of stalagmite are 
each several feet in thickness, and have 
the remains of charcoal fires between them 
and man-made implements under them. 
When Mr. McEnery in 1825 discovered 
worked flints along with the animal 
remains—animals extinct—he was laughed 
at; but the cavern has been ex- 
plored systematically for the British 
Association, and the facts are now undis- 
puted. Since man first took shelter in 
Kent’s Cavern many species of animals 
have died out, and England has twice 
been joined to the Continent by an 
isthmus at the Straits of Dover. Old 
river gravels and other evidences confirm 
the testimony of the caves. It used to be 
believed that all such cave deposits were 
to be accounted for by the deluge of 
Noah, which broke up the former coun- 
tries inhabited by men, and washed these 
remains into these yuiet nooks, having 
first mixed them up. Baron Cuvier ex- 
pressed an opinion of the kiad in 1826, 
and Dean Buckland, in his “ Reliquiz 
Deluvianez,” published in 1823, had set 
forth the same views. But in 1836 Dr. 
Buckland, in his “ Bridgewater Treatise,” 
quietly withdrew from the position, and 
suggested that caves containing bones of 
extinct animals had afterwards been used 
as burial places. The spread of informa- 
tion on such points is forcibly illustrated 
in the “Phases of Faith” of F. W. New- 
man, who relates his surprise at an early 
stage of his progress on hearing Dr. 
Arnold declare the narrative of the Deluge 
to be mythical, and the Mosaic cosmogony 
to be of no real importance to the 
Christian faith. Flint implements found 
by M. Boucher de Perthes, in the valley of 
the Somme in Picardy, occasioned great 
discussions in the years 1860-3; but com- 
petent English geologists appointed to 
investigate the facts were satisfied. In 
1863 Lyell published his evidences of the 
antiquity of man, and there is now no 
question of the fact, although whether the 
6,000 years is to be extended to 16,000, 
or 60,000, or more, can hardly be regarded. 
as settled. 

The inferences from the mass of facts 
were very startling also in another way ; 
it was clearly shown that Cave-man—or 
Paleolithic man, as he is called, from his 
old-stone implements—must have been a 
savage. He may have been mild. in 
manners and innocent as a child, but he 
cannot have been civilised. This of course 
long ago occurred to many who even 
believed in a Golden Age : before the pre- 
sent Iron Age there was an age of Bronze. 
It turns out, however, that before bronze 
the weapons and instruments of mankind 
were not of silver and gold, but of bone 
and stone. And before men became clever 
enough to polish the stones they used 
them roughly chipped. All tribes have 
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not advanced together in the path of 
civilisation, and some are savages still. In 
New Guinea, in our own day, the best 
knives of the natives have been flakes of 
flint. And then flint knives and axes and 
hammers are found in the valley of the 
Thames, showing that the natives of 
Britain were at one time no more 
advanced. And similar implements in 
the Somme valley, in the Nile valley, in 
India, in America—everywhere—tell us 
that. mankind everywhere were ounce 
uncivilised. The bearing of these facts 
on the story of Paradise and the doctrine 
of the Fall of Man could not fail to be 
perceived. 

But the waters of this flood were to rise 
higher yet. The connection of the sciences 
forces itself upon the attention of all who 
study them; for when we think to confine 
our inquiry to one, we find that it inter- 
locks ,with others all round. This is so 
because of the unity of Nature, which 
knows no sharp lines of demarcation. . A 
true and worthy idea of “Cosmos” was 
first fully and emphatically brought into 
its rightful position by the great work of 
Humboldt. It had already been shown 
that the operation of gravitation is 
universal, extending to the stars; all the 
physical dead world was given up to the 
domain of law: and now science prepared 
to claim also life and mind. In 1844 a 
book called the “ Vestiges of Creation,” 
published. anonymously, caused — great 
commotion both in religious and scientific 
circles. The author says, “This book, as 
far as I am aware, is the first attempt to 
connect the natural sciences into a history 
of creation.” He adopted the Nebular 
Hypothesis of Laplace, according to which 
the solar system began in Fire-mist, and 
settled down to what it is, through the 
operation of natural law. He described 
the succession of rocks and fossils ; main- 
tained that they showed a_ progress 
upward; and broached an hypothesis of 
the origin and development of the veget- 
able and animal kingdoms by natural 


causes. He regards it as an open question 
whether mankind had more than one 
origin; but he finds arguments against 


their original civilisation. The spirit of 
the book is fair, reverent, and in a broad 
sense Christian; and the author claims 
that neither the nebular hypothesis nor 
his own is any exclusion of the Deity, but 
only a description of the Divine mode of. 
working. It is known now that the author 
of the “ Vestiges ” was Robert Chambers ; 
and when we consider his social position, 
his publishing business, and the orthodoxy 
of Scotch Presbyterians sixty years ago, 

we cannot wonder that he withheld his 
name, though possibly it was simply from 
modesty. 

The “ Vestiges” and many other books 
prepared the way for Darwin’s “ Origin of 
Species”? and the works with which he 
followed it up, storming the position by 
sheer weight of evidence. Previous 
writers, suggesting the transmutation of 
species, hazarded a guess; but Darwin 
worked out a theory of natural selection 
and showed how favoured races are pre- 
served in the struggle for existence. The 
evolution of all existing life-forms from a 
very few originals, became an accepted 
belief among naturalists, and the dis- 
cussion since has been mainly as to the 
precise lines along which Evolution has 
worked, and not as to the fact and 
principle, Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” 
was met with opposition and ridicule, not | 


only because it denied the doctrine of 
separate creations, but because it was seen 
that if applied to man it would conflict 
with the received account of his origin. 
In a later work of Darwin’s, called the 
“Descent of Man,” his derivation from 
an ape-like ancestor was boldly main- 
tained ; and the germs of all his 
qualities traced in the lower animals. In 
favour of this conclusion it is pointed out 
that man is formed on the same general 
plan as other animals in the class 
Mammalia; his frame answers, bone for 
bone and muscle for muscle, with that of 
the creatures next below him. Darwin 
found a doubty champion in Professor 
Huxley ; and although Huxley, for some 
years, only regarded natural selection as 
the most likely hypothesis, he pronounced 
evolution proved in the case of the horse, 
when he visited America and saw the 
fossil progenitors of the animal. The 
more distant ancestor was there, and the 
“links” were not missing and not 
doubtful. 

Here then, through Evolution, was man 
brought upon the scene withont any 
special act or word of his Maker; and 
the long line of his predecessors had come 
into existence in the same natural way. 
Not only was the Fall affected, and the Six 
Days’ work shown to be non-literal, but 
the very idea of creation was changed, It 
appeared that throughout Nature, cne 
phase of things gives birth to another, by 
slow kaleidoscopic change, apparently 
without beginning and without end; yet 
not in the way of vain repetitions, but 
rather of development, and tendency to 
fruition and a goal. Creation thus con- 
ceived of is still proceeding, and no one can 
say what glorious things it may not bring 
to pass in the future. Evolution, once 
apprehended, is seen to be applicable, not 
only to Biology, but to star-systems, to 
the birth and growth of worlds, to 
history, morality, and probably to all 
things. The Creator is not dispensed 
with; but instead of standing outside His 
work, He lives in all things and works 
His sovereign will by methods of Law. 

Gro. St. Cuair. 


THe perennial fountains of Religion 
lie in the deepest wells of our nature, in 
the primary essence of the Reason and the 
Moral consciousness: but, to suit the 
ease of “the natural man,” there is a con- 
stant tendency in more — superficial 
faculties to take possession of it as it 
rises and treat it as theirown. IJmagina- 
tion is delighted with it, mistakes its 
character, and plays with it perilous 
experiments of colour and of form; which 
at last tempts the Senses themselves to 
claim it and set it fast in some “ graven 
image which shall not be moved.” ‘Tavert 
this order of degeneracy, and you recover 
the purity and reality of faith. Iconoclasm 
has already dispossessed the Senses: the 
perishing of Mythology is fast bringing 
Imagination to repentance and inducing it 
to lower its sceptre; and we reach the 
ultimate simplicity of Christ—“ the Spirit 
which beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God.”— 
James Martineau. 
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JOHN CAIRD.* 
Tl.—Tue Girrorp LEATURES. 


WHETHER one accepts, or does not 
accept, the Hegelian philosophy which 
gives their distinctive character to these 
interesting Lectures, there can be no 
hesitation in saying that they abound in 
ideas and sentiments which religious 
thinkers of all schools will surely find 
most helpful and inspiring. It must be 
added, however, that the readers of the 
work who are not intellectually critical or 
exacting, and who know little or nothing of 
philosophic theories, will probably imagine 
their agreement with Dr. Caird’s views to 
be much greater than would really be the 
case if they could see beneath the surface 
of the elegant, and at times semi-orthodox, 
phraseology to the author’s real and 
fundamental meaning. Such readers will 
be apt to suppose that Dr. J. Caird’s 
philosophy of religion is practically much 
the same as that which underlies the 
religious teaching of such eminent theists 
as Dr. James Martineau, F. W. Newman 
and Miss Frances Power Cobbe ; whereas, 
in point of fact, there exists a great and 


mmpassable gulf between the conception of — 


God and of His relation to human souls 
advocated by the three writers we have 
just mentioned, and the conception which 
forms the ground-work of Dr. Caird’s 
Gifford Lectures. The difference indeed 
between these two modes of conceiving 
God’s relation to humanity is so deep as 
to penetrate to the very roots of all ethical 
and religious thought. 

But before we attempt to explain the 
nature of this basal difference, we will 
first essay the easier and pleasanter task 
of indicating the substantial acreement 
which exists between Dr. Caird and Dr. 


Martineau on such important questions as | 


“The Relation between Natural and 
Revealed Religion,’ and that between 
‘Reason and Faith,” which are discussed 
in the first two lectures. In the former 
of these lectures we are told that Revela- 
tion as conceived by Dr. Caird “so far 
from carrying us into a region foreign to 
human experience and human conscious- 
ness, so far from being a mere oracle in a 
book, points to something in fact and life 
that is most profoundly true and real—to 
ideas and principles that interpenetrate 
the very being and essence of humanity ; 
to hopes, aspirations, ideals, which are 
the very web and woof of the drama of 
human history.” Our readers will not 
need to be told that this view of Reveia- 
tion is closely akin to that set forth by 
Dr. Martineau in his account of “The 
Seat of Authority in Religion.” When, 
too, in the second lecture Dr. Caird 
appears to admit that the primary organ 
of religious knowledge is not reason but 
faith or intuition, and that “one of the 
functions of conscious reason is to purify 
our intuitions from foreign or spurious 
admixture,” he seems here also to assert a 
relationship between Faith and Reason 
which followers of Dr. Martineau would 
generally endorse. Nor would they see 
any ground to dissent from Dr. Caird’s 
statement in the same lecture that 


* “The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity.” 
By John Caird, D.D., LL.D., late Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, 
With a Memoir by Edward Caird, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Master of Balliol, 2 vols, Glasgow: James 
MacLehose and Sons, 1899, 123. net, 
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“reason translates the necessarily in- 
adequate language in which ordinary 
thought represents spiritual truth into 
that which is best fitted to express its 
purely ideal reality.” 

But when we ask the further question, 
What is the language which is best fitted 
to express the purely ideal reality of 
spiritual truth ? we soon find that these 
two distinguished religious philosophers 
are by no means at one in their answers 
to this inquiry. It is, accordingly, when 
we come to the third lecture in which Dr. 
Caird discusses “The Christian Idea of 
God,” and to the four succeeding lectures 
in which he treats of “The Relation of 
God to the World,” and, after indicating’ 
the defects of Deism on the one hand, and. 
of Pantheism on the other, expounds his 


own conception of God as the higher 


reconciling view which embraces all that 
is true in the two opposing systems which 
he rejects—it is here that we feel our- 
selves obliged to take serious exception to 
his doctrine, and to maintain that, if his 
utterances on these subjects are to be 
made self-consistent, they imply a view of 
God and of His relation to human souls 
which is whollyirreconcilable with that con- 
ception of Sinand of Human Responsibility 
which pervadesand characterises the Chris- 
tian scriptures. When we first heard that 
Dr. John Caird was to give these lectures 
on “The Fundamental Ideas of Chris- 


_ tianity,’ we wondered exceedingly how, if 


he held substantially the views enunciated 
by his brother. in the latter’s graceful 
lectures on “The Hvolution of Religion,” 
he could possibly find any philosophical 
explanation and justification of that 
assumed possible, and at times actual, 
antagonism between the spirit of man and 
the Father within it which is often ex- 
pressly stated, and is continually implied, 
in nearly every chapter of the New Testa- 
ment writings. On reading these lectures, 
however, our feeling of wonderment was 
converted into one of supreme disappoint- 
ment; for, so fav as this question of Sin 
and Responsibility is concerned, we found 


_ that the lecturer in one part of his work 


uses language about the Freedom of the 
Will which would compel nearly every one 
of his hearers and readers to believe that 
on this fundamental point he is quite at 
one with such libertarians as James Mar- 
tineau, Hermann Lotze, and Professor 
William James, while in another part of 
his work he quietly acquiesces in the 
Hegelian doctrine that it is neither possible 
nor conceivable that a man in times of 
temptation should be capable of making a 
different moral decision to that which he 
actually does make. On page 168 of the 
first volume we read :— 


Finally, if we may not say that man’s 
nature involves the necessity, it at least 
involves the possibility, of sin. Whatever 
may be said for the notion of the actual 
existence of evil as implied in the moral 
development of a finite nature, every step 
in that process implies a conscious self- 
determination to one of many _ possible 
objects or ends, a conscious identification 
of our will with one object or end which we 
conceive of as our good, and therefore the 
possibility of an opposite alternative. [The 
italics are ours.] Moral freedom does not 
mean an unmotived will, but a will which 
has in it a power of self-determination, and 
therefore of wrong determination. 


Surely if this language has any meaning 
at all it means that a man may rationally 
blame himself for wilful wrongdoing 
because it was in his power in the moment 


of temptation to have determined other- 
But, strange to say, when we come 
to the eleventh lecture, we are confronted 
with the familiar Hegelian witticism that 
to base moral accountability on such free- 
dom of the will as Martineau and Lotze 
contend for, “ is to make a man account- 
able for his actions simply because neither 
he nor anybody else can account for 


wise. 


them.” 
that in our 


This statement, of course, means 
author’s view (in 


moral decision is “accounted for.” 


the circumstances; and hence 
lecture, his assertion in his seventh lecture 
of “the possibility of an opposite alter- 
native ” becomes either a palpable mis- 
statement or else unintelligible nonsense. 
The outcome of the doctrine of the will 
given in the eleventh lecture is in perfect 
accord with T. H. Green’s statement 
(Vol. IL. p. 319) thit “a man being what 
he is, and the circumstances being what 
they are at any particular conjuncture, the 
determination of the will is already given, 
just as an effect is given in the sum of its 
conditions. The determination of the will 
might be different, but only through the 
man’s being different.” It is also in per- 
fect accord with Dr. Edward Caird’s state- 
ment in his Gifford Lectures (Vol. II., p.24) 
that one reason for rejecting the libertarian 
theory of moral choice is “ that it offends 
science by the assertion of a kind of free- 
dom in individuals which seems to be the 
negation of all laws of causation.” The 
critical reader, then, of these two volumes 
is placed in the following perplexing 
predicament. If he asks, as he may well 
do, the question, “‘ Could I have left my 
so-called sins undone ?” he finds Dr. John 
Caird in effect emphatically replying :— 
“ Certainly you could: you could have 
chosen the other possible alternative ; and 
it is because of this that you rightly hold 
yourself responsible and blameworthy.” 
But when the reader reaches the eleventh 
chapter he finds this same eminent 
authority replying just as emphatically : 
“Certainly you could not; for to say ‘you 
could’ would be the negation of all laws of 
causation ; and would indeed be equiva- 
lent to asserting that you could at the 
same time be yourself and also somebody 
else.” 

We remember soon after T. H. Green’s 
time reading a sermon written by a student 
fresh from Balliol College, in which the 
writer dwelt with great earnestness on the 
misery which accompanies estrangement 
from God through wilful sin, and ou our 
manifesting some astonishment that a 
professed disciple of Green should so 
express himself, our young friend’s reply 
was that before sitting down to write a 
sermon he did his best to get all his 
philosophy out of his head. We should 
add, however, that this method hardly 
answered, for this young man’s stay in 
the ministry of religion was a very brief 
one. Now Dr. John Caird ‘in these 
lectures certainly did not try to get all his 


philosophy out of his head; but what he 


that 
particular passage), given adequate know- 
ledge of a man’s character, such as God 
may be assumed to have, it would be 
evident that under certain circumstances 
of moral temptation he would inevitably 
act in one, and one only, determinate way, 
and thus, in Hegelian phraseology, the 
But, 
as the three libertarian thinkers we have 
referred to point out, the moral decision 
in being so accounted for is thereby 
declared to be the only one possible under 
if we 
accept Dr. Caird’s doctrine in his eleventh 


appears to have done was to express him- 
self sometimes in his capacity as a 
Christian teacher, and at other times in 
his capacity as a philosophic thinker of 
the Hegelian type. And surely the moral 
of this is, that while it is comparatively 
easy for an academic philosopher to ignore 
or deny the reality of man’s free choice in 
moral temptations between possible alter- 
natives, it is very difficult for a minister of 
religion so to do; and if he does so, itisat 
the imminent risk of paralysing all his 
appeals to the moral consciousness of his 
hearers, and so virtually rendering his 
preaching of little or no effect. Hence we 
greatly doubt whether the Hegelian 
doctrine of the Will found its way into 
many of Dr. J. Caird’s eloquent and 
impressive pulpit discourses. In them it 
is highly probable that he always spoke 
as he speaks in his seventh lecture, that is 
in sucha way as to leave the impression 
that his theory of Moral Freedom agreed 
with that of James Martineau rather than 
with that of his brother and of T. H. Green. 
And surely this apparently involuntary 
and spontaneous homage to the former 
theory furnishes the strongest confirma- 
tory evidence that it is this theory alone 
which affords completest satisfaction to 
the human soul in its highest ethical and 
spiritual moods. There can be little doubt 
that it is largely owing to this side of 
Hegelian thought, which denies all real 
dualism and possible antagonism of causal 
will in the relation between God and man, 
that the once strong influence of Hegelian- 
ism over the theological thought of 
Gormany has become entirely a thing of 
the past, and that even in Oxford the 
enthusiasm which it once kindled in the 
more thoughtful of the ministers of 
religion has to a great extent faded away 
and in some notable instances has passed 
into vigorous criticism and_ resolute 
opposition. 

We have dwelt at some length on this 
aspect of Dr. Caird’s lectures, partly 
because it has a most important bearing 
on the relation of philosophy to Christian 
thought and sentiment, and partly because 
it serves to illustrate what we said at the 
opening of this article, that there are 
many passages in these volumes which the 
general render will receive with assent and 
even with admiration because he will 
interpret them in accordance with the 
philosophical conceptions concerning God 
and man which are generally current 
among Theists and Christians, and will 
probably not realise the fact that the 
meaning thus given to them is essentially 
different from that which is demanded by 
their author's underlying philosophy. 
Take, for instance, the assertion at the close 
of the fifteenth lecture that “in the person 
and life of Christ we can recognise a will 
that never vibrated by one faintest aberra- 
tion from the Infinite Will”: this surely 
implies that in other persons wills do at 
times vibrate in a manner discordant 
with the Infinite Will. Yet if the 
philosophy advocated in other parts of 
these lectures be accepted, it is not 
conceivable that the character of any 
person should be capable of passing 
through a process of moral development 
in the slightest degree different from that 
through which it actually does pass; and, 
therefore, the statement that this process 
of personal evolution is at variance with 
the Infinite Will involves an intrinsic 
absurdity. 
This reference to the character of Jesus 
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reminds us that the second volume con- 
tains several critical lectures on “ Theories 
of the Incarnation,” in the cou: se of which 
the author expounds his own view of the 
incarnation of God in Christ, and 
endeavours to refute what he calls “the 
Unitarian or Deistic view.’ We. must 
leave the examination of these lectures, 
and also of Dr. Caird’s views on the 
Future Life, to a concluding paper. 
C. B. Upton. 
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WHAT AFTER THE WAR?* 


Arter reading Mr. Hobson’s book we 
are more painfully convinced than ever 
that the war iu which this country is 
engaged in South Africa is a stupendous 
and criminal blunder. Mr. Hobson was 
in South Africa last year, as representa- 
tive of the Manchester Guardian, and a 
considerable part of the earlier chapters 
of his book, describing the actual con- 
dition of things in the two Boer Re- 
publics, has already been published in 
that journal, while the substance of other 
chapters has appeared in the Speaker. At 
Pretoria and Bloemfontein during the 
critical time of the negotiations and at 
Capetown after the war began he was able 
to make first-hand observations, and the 
information he obtained and has em- 
bodied in this book sets matters in a very 
different light from that which the South 
African Press, almost exclusively owned 
by the capitalists of Kimberley and the 
Rand, made current in this country. 

Under the dispassionate examination of 
this capable observer the grievances of 
the Outlanders are reduced to their true 
proportions, shameless calumnics against 
the Boers are exposed, while their real 
faults are not ignored, and the terrible 
nature of this. conflict, which has been 
studiously fomented by"misrepresentation, 
in the interest of alien capitalists, is 
clearly set forth. The alleged “ Dutch 
conspiracy” vanishes before Mr. Hobson’s 
examination, and on the other hand we 
are appalled to see the unscrupulous part 
that has been played by the “‘ Chartered 
Press.” 

We cannot here describe in detail the 
course of Mr. Hobson’s argument, but he 
shows, to our mind conclusively, what. the 
rulmg motive has been, which has suc- 
ceeded in bringing about this war. The 
first part of the book, dealing with “ the 
Boer Republics in 1899,” concludes with 
the following passage :— 


Tf this war'ean be successfully accom- 
plished, and a ‘*‘settlement’’ satisfactory 
to the mine-owners can be reached, the first 
fruits of victory will be represented in a 
large, cheap, submissive supply of black 


and white labour, attended by such other: 


economies of ‘‘ costs’? as will add millions 
per annum to the profits of the mines. It 
is no extravagance to argue that .the blood 
and the money of the. people of Great 
Britain are being spent for this purpose; 
that at present no other definite tangible 
result of the conflict can be shown: The 
men who, owning the South African Press 
and political organisations, engineered the 


* “The War in South Africa, its Causes and 
Effects.” By J. A. Hobson, author of “The 
Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” “John Ruskin, 
Social Reformer,” &c. Nisbet.and Co, 7s, 6d. 
nef, 

“Blacks and Whites in South Africa : An 
Account of the Past Treatment and Present Con- 
dition of South African Natives under British and 
Boer Control.” By H. R. Fox Bourne, Secretary of 
the Aborigines Protection Society. P. S, King and 
Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith-street, Westminster, 1s, 


agitation which has issued in this war, are 
the same men whose pockets will swell 
with this increase ; open-eyed and per- 
sistent they have pursued their course, 
plunging South Africa into a temporary 
ruin inorder that they may emerge victorious, 
a small confederacy of international fmine- 
owners . and sfeculators holding the 
treasures fof South Africa in the hollow of 
their hands. ; 

Those of our readers who think it in- 
credible that the Government of this 
country, and the nation as a whole, should 
have been so misled as to become practi- 
cally the instrument of this sinister power 
we can only beg to give the most careful 
and unprejudiced consideration to Mr. 
Hobson’s book. And as an added motive 
that they should do so, in the interest of the 
honour of this country, quite as much as 
of the true welfare of South Africa, we 
will quote another passage, dealing with 
the native question. 


Let us get rid at all hazards of the cant 
about a righteous war for redress of native 
grievances. This war may procure for us 
more gold and more cheap labour, but there 
is not much likelihood that it will issue even 
incidentally in any gain to the natives. No 
betterment of native treatment can in the 
nature of the case be imposed upon South 
Africa from Downing-street; a matter of 
such intimate detailed internal policy must 
always remain in-the hands of South 
Africans. Dutch and British South Africans 
do not widely differ in their view of native 
questions, and if they did the British could 
not practically control the Dutch, whose 
social and economic relations with the 
natives over most parts of the country are 
far closer. Inso far as the future of the 
British in South Africa is linked with the 
exploitation of mines, there is, unfortu- 
nately, at present little reason to believe 
that the kind of man who will control this 
industry, and the profitable ends he has in 
view, will in any way contribute to that 
elevation of the native races which we pro- 
fess to have at heart. 

The truth of that judgment is forcibly 
borne out by the facts marshalled in Mr. 
Fox Bourne’s pamphlet, from which we 
have already quoted, and which is named 
here together with Mr. Hobson’s book. 
The treatment of the natives in Rhodesia 
and at Kimberley furnishes a painful com- 
mentary on much of the advocacy of the 
righteousness of this war and the 
beneficent results likely to be attained. 

We trust that Mr. Hobson’s book will be 
very widely read, and that the great ser- 
vice it may render to this country will not 
be too late in making for a wise and 
generous use of the victory which now 
seems to be assured to the British forces 
in South Africa. 
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JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Tue “ Reminiscences”? of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, with which readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly have already made 
acquaintance, are now issued as one of 
Messrs. Houghton, Miffin, and OCo.’s 
attractive volumes, with portraits and 
other illustrations. The writer of that 
noble Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord,” an ardent anti- 
slavery worker, an advocate of Peace, one 
of the early leaders of, the Woman’s 
movement, Mrs. Howe has much that is 
of the deepest interest to tell of her long 
life of eighty years. Born in 1819 at 
New. York, she married in 1844 Dr. S. G. 
Howe, of Boston, who, twenty years 


‘before, as a young man, had seryed as a 


surgeon in the Greek war of Independence. 
As a philanthropist, he is best known as 
the founder of schools for the blind, and 
for the deaf and dumb, in Boston. He 
died in 1876. 

From Mrs. Howe's “Reminiscences ” 
the following passages have a_ special 
interest for our readers :-— 

“Tn the autumn of 1844 we returned 
from our wedding journey and took up 
our abode in the near neighbourhood of 
the city of Boston, of which at intervals 
I had already enjoyed some glimpses. 
These had shown me Margaret Fuller, 
holding high communion with her friends 
in her well-remembered ‘ Conversations,’ 
Ralph Waldo Emerson who was then 
breaking ground in the field of his subse- 
‘quent great reputation ; and many another 
who has since been widely heard of. 

“T count it as one of my privileges to 
have listened to a single sermon from Dr. 
Channing, with whom I had some personal 
acquaintance. I can remember only afew 
passages. Its theme must have been the 
divine love; for Dr. Channing said that 
God loved black men as well as white 
men, poor men as well as rich men, and 
bad men as well as good men. This 
doctrine was quite new to me, but IL 
received it gladly. 

“T first heard of Theodore Parker as the 
author of the sermon on‘ The Transient 
and the Permanent in Christianity.’ At 
the time of its publication I was still 
within the fold of the Episcopal Church, 
and judging by hearsay was prepared to 
find the discourse a tissue of impious and 
sacrilegious statements, yet I ventured to 
peruse a copy of it that fell into my hands. 
I was surprised to find it reverent and 
appreciative in spirit, although somewhat 
startling in its conclusions. The interest 
my husband took in Theodore Parker's 
preaching led me to attend his services 
and I remember, as among the great 
opportunities of my life, the years in 
which I listened to Theodore Parker. 
Those who knew Parker only in the 
pulpit did not half know him. Apart 
from the field of theological controversy 
he was one of the most sympathetic and 
delightful of men, I have rarely met any- 
one whose conversation had such a ready 
and varied charm. His idea of culture 
was encyclopedic, and his. reading, as 
might have been inferred from the size of 
his library, was enormous. The purchase 
of books was his single extravagance. 
One whole floor was given up to them, 
and in spite of this they overflowed into 
hall and drawing-room. He was very 
generous in lending them, and I often 
profited by his kindness in this respect. 
I cannot remember that the interest of his 
sermons ever varied for.me. It was all 
one intense delight. The luminous clear- 
ness of his mind, his admirable talent for 
popularising the procedures and conclu- 
sions of philosophy, his keen wit and 
poetic sense of beauty, all these combined. 
to make him appear to me one of the 
oracles of God. Add to these his fear- 
lessness and his power of denunciation, 


exercised in a.community a great part of: 


which seemed bound in moral sleep. His 
voice was like the Archangel’s trump 
summoning the wicked to repentance and 
bidding the just take heart. It was hard 
to go out from his presence, all aglow 
with the enthusiasm which he felt and 
inspired and to hear him spoken of as a 
teacher of irreligion, a. pest to the 
community.” 
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_ Moving in the most polished society of 
Boston, Mrs. Howe knew little of the 
abolitionists. She says :— 
“T had supposed the abolitionists 
to be men and women of rather coarse 
fibre, abounding in cheap and _ easy 
denunciation, and seeking to lay rash 
hands on the complex machinery of 
government and of society. Theodore 
Parker held them in great .esteem, and it 
was through him that one of my strongest 
imaginary dislikes vanished as though it 
had never been. The object of this dislike 
was William Lloyd Garrison, whom I had 
never seen, but of whose malignity of dis- 
position I entertained not the smallest 
doubt. It happened that I met him at 
one of Parker’s Sunday evenings at home. 
I soon felt that this was not the man for 
whom I had cherished so great a distaste. 
Gentle and unassuming in manner, with a 
pleasant voice, a benevolent countenance, 
and a sort of glory of sincerity in his ways 
and words, I could only wonder at the 
falsehoods that I had heard and. believed, 
concerning him.” 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—— ~4—— 
“Tread us not into Temptation.” 


Remember that in this prayer you are 
speaking to God, who is our Father. 
There bave to be temptations in our life, 
while we are learning the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and we grow 
strong and faithful by overcoming them, 
by fighting down our bad tempers, by 
keeping back angry words, by holding 
bravely to truth, when it costs us a good 
deal, by patiently and fearlessly doing 
what we know is right. And it helps us, 
when we remember that this is always our 
Father’s will. He is never on the side of 
the evil, but always on the side of 
righteousness. We must never think 
that He is tempting us to do wrong. He 
gives us the trial, but His will is that we 
should overcome the temptation and do 
what is right. So I think this prayer, 
“ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil,” is hke putting our hand 
into His in the time of trial, and asking 
His help, remembering that He wishes us 
to conquer. It is as though we said: 
“Father, let us feel that Thou art leading 
us, but not into temptation, for Thou 
canst never tempt us to do wrong. Thy 
will is against all evil; let this evil thing 
now be no temptation to us, but as Thy 
children let us love and hold to the right, 
that so we may be delivered from the 
evil!” When we truly pray like that, 
giving ourselves up to do our Father’s 
will, we must surely get the victory. 

But by ourselves, we know how weak we 
are, and how often we have given way to 
temptation. We forgot that our Father 
was with us, and that in the love of good- 
ness, which is His will, we must overcome 
theevil. So for usit is natural and right to 
keep out of temptation, to keep away, as 
far as we can, from what we know is evil. 
If we pray not to be led into temptation, 
thatis what we must do forourselves. When 
our duty is clear, we must not be afraid 
to do it, even in the face of danger. But 
it is foolish and wrong to run into danger, 
when there is no need. Trials come, which 
cannot be avoided, and then we have to 
keep fast’ hold of our Father’s hand— 
that is, holding with all our might to the 
love of what is right and good, ready to 
suffer for it, because itis best, determined 
to do our duty, which is our Father’s will. 
But where it is not the clear way of our 
duty, we ought to avoid, as far as we can, 
having to do with evil things. 

It is far better to fill our minds with 
healthy and good thoughts, so that we 
learn to love pure and beautiful things 
more and more, and to be so occupied in 
doing kind and honest things that we have 
no time for what is mean and ill-tempered. 
You know, every one of you, where your 
own weakness lies, where you most easily 
stumble into faults or give way to passion 
that you are ashamed of afterwards ; and 
so you can make this prayer very real by 
avoiding your special dangers, and keeping 
near to what helps you most to be brave 
and true. Choose good friends is one of 
the best rules for us all. Tf you meet with 
companions whom you feel to be un- 
worthy, who tempt you to do wrong and 
laugh at your scruples, do not be led by 
them. It is best to keep out of their way. 
If in any of your walks you pass a place 
where there is a foul and sickening smell, 
you never go that way again if you can 
help it, There is poison in the air, froma 


bad drain, or some other cause, and you 
know it is dangerous to be there. So it is 
with people who use bad words, and put 
evil thoughts into your mind. Keep out of 
their way, or if you have to be near them, 
hold fast to your Father’s hand, in the 
love of what is pure and good. It is the 
same with books, as with people, you some- 
times begin to read a book that you feel to 
be unwholesome. Then stop at once and 
put it away. There is never time to read 
all the good and delightful books, and it 
is waste of time and far worse than that to 
linger over what is foul and unwholesome. 

Keep out of temptation yourself, and 
whatever you do, be careful not to lead 
others into temptation. Remember how 
quickly the little ones imitate what you 
do, and repeat your words. We some- 
times begin to be ashamed of ourselves 
only when we see a little child imitating 
our bad habits. Choose good friends, 
I said just now; but it is even more 
important to be a good friend, whom it 
may be helpful and pleasant for others 
to be with. The little ones so easily 
catch your expressions of bad temper, or 
impatience, in looks as well as words. It 
is like an illness that may spread through 
a whole family. Then don’t begin to 
infect the others in that way, but let the 
sunshine of good temper be in your face 
because it is in your heart, and let truth 
and gentleness and unselfishness rule in 
your life, and the love of pure and 
beautiful things; then you will be doing 
your very best that others may not be led 
into temptation. 

So we can make our own prayer real, 
and the more we do that, the more sure we 
are that our Father’s will is always on 
the side of what is right and good, and 
that He helps us and delivers us from all 
evil. 

Those of you who read the Revised 
Version of the New Testament have, 
perhaps, been puzzled to find “the evil 
one” in this sentence of the prayer, and 
the simple word “evil,” which we rightly 
use in the prayer, put into the margin. 
It is a great pity that change was made in 
the translation, because the thought of 
“the evil one,” as a person different 
from men, sometimes called Satan or the 
Devil, is no part of our religion. It is 
wrong and cruel to frighten little children 
with any such thought—it is like a bad 
dream of the old time, and is not true. 
The word in the Lord’s Prayer need not 
be translated so, and it is far better to 
keep to the thought that the evil is in 
our own hearts, when we give way to 
temptation and do wrong. It is we 
ourselves who do the wrong, but with 
our Father’s help we learn to do right, and 
so are delivered from evil. 

Then at the end of the prayer come the 
words: ‘For Thine is the kingdom, the 
power and the glory, for ever and ever, 
Amen.” ‘Those words seem to have been 
added afterwards, when the disciples began 
to use the Lord’s Prayer. They help to 
remind us that all our life is in our 
Father’s hands. And at the very end we 
say Amen. That means, Verily. It is 
like saying, “ Yes, indeed, we do mean 
every word that we have said in the 
prayer.” If we honestly say Amen, then 
we know what we must be doimg, to make 
it a real prayer in our life. 


We're not all put together alike, and 
we may misjudge one another.—George 
Eliot. 
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THE NEGLECTED POOR. 


We published last week a letter from 
the secretary of the Manchester Do- 
mestic Mission drawing attention to an 
appeal which has been issued to the 
churches of the district asking fer a 
substantial addition to the annual 
income of the society, which sustains 
the work of two missions among the 
very poor in the heart of the city of 
Manchester. The committee ask for 
an additional income of £150, and 
with deep regret have come to the 
decision that unless a sufficient response 
is made to their appeal they must next 
year either close one of the missions 
or ask the missionaries to continue 
their ever-increasing work on a smaller 
salary. It is impossible to doubt that 
when this is clearly understood among 
the churches of the district the needful 
response will be quickly made. 

The Manchester Domestic Mission 
was one of the earliest to be established 
in this country, with London leading 
the way, and quickly followed by Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Leeds and Birmingham. 
The new impulse of religious earnest- 
ness and of practical concern for the 
neglected poor of our great cities had 
come in the first instance from Dr. 
TuckermMAN of Boston, CHANNING’s 
friend, and among those who responded 
most ardently to the appeal of his 
example and his earnest advocacy of 
the work, when he came to this country, 
were Mary Carpenter, James Mar- 
TINEAU and JoHN Hamitton ‘Hom. 
Looking back sixty years afterwards 
to TuckERMAN’s visit, In company with 
his friend JonarHaN Purunips, Dr. 
Martineau wrote :— 

I know not whether the warm welcome 
they received, especially at Mr. Rathbcne’s, 
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of Greenbank—that house of refuge of all 
the saints—set their hearts aglow; but 
certain it is that their benevoient and 
devout enthusiasm came upon us like the 
Angel descending to stir the sleeping 
waters; and their recital of what was 
being done to uplift and evangelise the 
neglected classes in Boston fell as a con- 
victing and converting word, and yet a 
word of hope and zeal, upon our con- 
science, and not least on that of Mr. Thom. 


Mr. Thom’s prompt zeal on behalf of 
these institutions for home visitation was 
no mere flash of response to Dr. Tucker- 
man’s benign personality and persuasive 
enthusiasm, but a life-long Christ-like 
conviction, again and again expressed with 
a fervour and freshness which mark him 
off as a Heaven-appointed messenger of 
hope to the wanderers that have lost their 
way. Never are his words more solemn, 
penetrating, and tender, than when they 
urge the extension or celebrate the per- 
sistence of this work. 


And Dr. Martineau himself was no 
less earnest and constant in his plead- 
ing for what he regarded as a para- 
mount duty of Christian discipleship 
laid upon the churches. ‘‘ We acknow- 
ledge,’ he once said, ‘with all 
Christendom, that the missionary 
spirit is inseparable from the religious 
life, and that it is impossible for a 
people to train themselves in the 
school of Curist, yet remain quiet 
neighbours to the victims of passion, 
ignorance, and wrong. Where there is 
no sorrow felt for those to whom Gop 
is dead and the heavens are dark, no 
pity for those whose life is a flight 
from pursuing Fate into the grim arms 
of ‘ the last enemy,’ no longing to seek 
and to save the lost, how can there be 
either love of Gop or ‘enthusiasm of 
humanity’? No Christian society 
gives any adequate expression of its 
essential character, unless from its 
heart goes forth some message of heal- 
ing and entreaty to its neighbourhood ; 
and it is but a selfish membership that 
looks coldly on such evangelising work.”’ 
The equipment of special mission 
stations, he then urged, must not be 
deemed sufficient, since every church 
in its own neighbourhood must be the 
centre of such active beneficence; and 
yet, with special emphasis, we may 
take those words as pointing to the 
obligation laid upon the churches in 
the neighbourhood ofa great city, to see 
to it that, so far as they can compass 
it, there shall be no desolate regions 
into which some message of hope and 
Christian sympathy does not penetrate. 

As a religious community we have 
not seen our duty in such a light as to 
be fired with a passion for Foreign 


“Missions, but all the more must we be 


careful that the appeal for self-sacrifice 
in going forth to seek and to save is 
not neglected, and the opportunity of 
giving abundantly, for rich and poor 
alike according to their means, with a 
noble and sustained enthusiasm, is not 
denied to the members of our churches. 
No appeal, when it is rightly made, is 
more heart-searching than this, for 
patient and generous support of 
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Domestic Missions. They send faith- 
ful men to befriend the most friendless, 
to go to the heart of the most pathetic 
wretchedness, which is hidden in the 
midst of our abundance and the fair 
show of our wealthy Christianity, and 
to gather about the homes of humble 
faith and worship they establish in the 
poorest quarters of our cities a number 
of beneficent activities, caring for the 
children, sustaining the tempted, lift- 
ing up the fallen, carrying brightness 
and healthy influences into the most 
unlovely places, and with the unaffected 
friendliness and devoted service of 
many helpers bearing witness to de- 
spairing hearts of the sincerity of 
Christian love and compassion, in- 
which, more than by any other means, 
the love of Gop is made manifest to 
men. Happy, indeed, are they who 
by personal service are able to take 
some part in this work, and thus in 
the deepest sense come to know the 
blessedness of giving; but even where 
that is not possible, every faithful and 
compassionate heart may have the true 
joy of unselfish giving, not with im- 
patience to be rid of an importunate 
appeal, but with a clear sense of loving 
sympathy for the most wretched, with 
a true stretching out of a brotherly 
hand, even in the humblest gift, which 
means self-sacrifice, in furnishing the 
means that shall worthily sustain this 
work. Tor the true health of our 
churches, no less than for the sake of 
those who must be helped, the support 
of these Domestic Missions must not be 
left to a few wealthy friends. It must 
be felt as a sacred obligation laid on all 
alike, and it is a wrong done to the 
humbler members of our churches 
when the character of the work and 
the need for help is not clearly laid 
before them, and their help invited. 


We have referred specially to the 
Manchester Domestic Mission because - 
of the urgent need that has been _ 
brought to our notice, and we may, 
perhaps, be allowed a word of direct: 
sympathy and appeal to the churches 
of that district. Quite recently a new 
interest in the work of the Mission has 
been shown by the appointment of 
representatives of congregations on the 
Committee, and local treasurers who 
gather up the subscriptions of their 
congregations. A few congregations 
also have collections. We cannot 
doubt that if the need were clearly and 
earnestly made known to every con- 
gregation in the district there would 
be the warm response, for which the 
Committee of the Mission have rightly 
asked, from those who can only give 
small amounts. There are many who 
would gladly give their mite to a col- 
lection for such a purpose, or in answer 
to the personal request of some member 
specially appointed to collect such gifts. 
But whatever method is preferred, the 
appeal ought surely to be made and 
pressed home to the heart and con- 
science of each one. This work began 
in the truest spirit of Christian dis- 
cipleship, and it has been sustained in - 
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the past with a noble generosity and 
patient continuance in well-doing. We 
are confident that the same spirit is 
now in the hearts of many of our 
people, who have not yet realised what 
is asked of them, but who, when they 
see the need and their own opportunity, 
will earnestly and thankfully come 
forward to do their part. 


THE PULPIT. 


panacea 
SHAKESPEHEARE’S “TEMPEST.” 
BY THE REV. E. I. FRIPP.* 


“ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.”’—Rom. wit. 21. 

Somr time ago, in a sermon on the 
educational and religious function of the 
drama, I said that the great poet, in so 
far as he is great, is a seer—that he sees 
below the surface tendencies of things, 
and proclaims, in a manner that enforces 
attention, the deep spiritual beauty of the 
world. I said that, as the prophet be- 
holds and declares the law of righteous- 
ness, which, in spite of folly and sin and 
depravity, governs human life, so the 
great poet, such as Shakespeare or Dante, 
feels, and by his art makes felt, the spirit 
of love and beauty which, beneath all that 
is commonplace and selfish and sordid 
and hideous in society, rejoices the heart 
of man. And I illustrated this by the 
Midsummer Night's Dream. I tried to 
show that the Dream was the poet's 
plea for his art—his plea for the wonder 
and mystery and loveliness and kindness 
which fill the universe, and his protest 
against the dulness and materialism and 
self-complacency and petty | selfishness 
which too often blind our eyes. He takes 
quarrelling lovers, and setting them in a 
forest, makes them the sport of merry 
spirits, whose mischief, running riot, 
nevertheless unravels the tangled threads 
of their contention and brings all to 
happiness; and he places Bully Bottom, 
the type for all time of the British 
Philistine, in the midst of fairyland, giving 
him, as he deserves, an ass’s head. So 
young Shakespeare, in the exuberance of 
his early strength and joyousness, laughs 
at our foolish jealousies and thick skulls, 
and bids us open our minds to the infinite 
fairy world of God’s creation and the 
gentle spirit of loving-kindness that per- 
vades it. 

This evening I want to speak of another 
play of Shakespeare, which has a peculiar 
and most interesting connection with the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and which in 
the same delightful way, flmging mere 
superficial realities to the four winds, 
brings us down to the fundamental truths 
of existence, and emphasises the supre- 
macy, in all human relationships, of love— 
only with deeper and grander effect as the 
work of the poet’s riper genius. The 
Tempest was written some fifteen or 
twenty years after the Dream, and was 
probably Shakespeare’s farewell .to the 
stage. We see in it the same yet a 
different Shakespeare. His Dream is of 
Charleote woods, and its fairies who 
dance in the moonlight and sport with 
wrangling youths and maids. In The 
Tempest he takes us to an enchanted 
island in the midst of the sea, and shows 
us man no longer young, no longer the 


* A sermon preached in AJ] Souls’ Church, 
Belfast, Jan, 14, : 


plaything of the supernatural, but old 
and experienced and learned, a great 
magician, with robe and wand and books 
of sorcery, knowing the decrees of fortune, 
the influence of the stars, the properties of 
herbs, master of the spirits of the air and 
earth, controlling the winds and. tides and 
the thunder, and, by a deeper magic, con- 
trolling the varied stormy elements of 
human nature—envy, mockery, sensuality, 
drunkenness, cruelty, and murder—and 
changing them through pain and sorrow 
to good, and producing at length har- 
mony, and a deep, beautiful calm. The 
poet’s fancy is here more spiritual, and has 
a more solemn background. He himself is 
older, with a profounder knowledge of the 
good and ill of life, and a stronger grasp 
of the conditions of human welfare. And 
he looks forward to peace, the peace of 
love, among his children and old friends 
and neighbours at Stratford, and to peace 
—the peace of a greater love—beyond this 
world of shadows. 

The central thought of the poem is 
love—the magic of love to reconcile and 
heal, and redeem and bless. 

Suppose a man to have been wronged to 
the uttermost, to have been treacherously 
deprived of his estate by his friends and 
relatives, and sent adrift with his only 
child, three years old, in a rotten boat to 
perish; suppose him, by almost a miracle, 
to come to land on a desert island, and to 
live there for twelve years in loneliness; 
and then his enemies are suddenly brought 
within his reach, and are at his mercy ; 
what will he do? Willhe not be tempted 
to have revenge? Further, suppose his 
fate has been partly his own fault; sup- 
pose he lost his kingdom, as Hamlet lost 
his, by allowing, through attention to 
books when he ought to have been busy with 
affairs of State, villainy to get a foot- 
ing in the land and to seize the throne? 
Suppose, too, he has his books, as well as 
his daughter, with him in his exile, and 
has uninterrupted leisure for knowledge. 
May he not be tempted to sulk on his 
island ? to say, as Timon did, “I have 
done with the world!” or at least to play 
the cynic with Jaques, andexclaim,“ Thank 
God, here I am by myself, free from 
human envy and folly!* Iam happy with- 
out my fellow creatures ; I will keep my 
learning to myself and leave men in their 
ignorauce.” People who have been 
wronged are not unfrequently of this 
temper. But this is exactly the disposi- 
tion Shakespeare condemns. Prospero is 
in the two-fold state I have described. 
He has been wickedly ill-used. Yet he 
has his child, his books, and leisure for 
study, power over the elements, knowledge 
of supernatural agencies. He, himself, 
is almost a god. But he needs one thing. 
He wants his fellow-men. He wants 
human fellowship. He is not satisfied 
with knowledge. He is weary of solitary 
culture. He is tired of himself. He 
desires to return to work and duty in the 
old sinful world. In spite of all its evil, 
its uncharitableness, its injustice, its 
failures, its vanities, he will go back to 
it. Notwithstanding the wickedness of 
men, he cannot do without them. And, 
therefore, when the usurping brother’s 
ship is thrown into his power he employs 
his magic, not for vengeance, but for 
reconciliation, not to plague and torture 
his enemies, but to change them, to bring 
them to their senses, and to lead them 
through suffering to regret and a new 
life, to make them no longer foes but 


friends. For the tempest which 
Prospero raises up is one of those of 
which Shakespeare says elsewhere, 
“Tempests are kind, and salt waves 
fresh in love.” It brings kindness out of 
hate, and love from enmity. Firstly, it 
does good by treating with contempt the 
artificial distinctions of rank and wealth 
which are the source of so much of the 
world’s uncharitableness. The storm is no 
respecter of persons. The boatswain has 
no time to consider worldly dignities. He 
has to save the ship, and kings and nobles 
must get out of his way. Face to face 
with nature and the fierce elements and 
death, all men are men, and all men are 
brothers. That is the first lesson Alonzo 
learns when he is tumbled below by the 
sailors. Next he learns grief. His son, 
he believes, is drowned. Then he is 
plotted against by his confederates, and 
with them is dragged about the island 
until footsore and ready to drop with 
weariness. Worn out, they are further 
tormented by the sight of a rich feast, 
which vanishes as they put out their hands 
to take it, and at last are driven desperate 
by awful voices convincing them “like 
poison” of {their sin. But there their 
troubles end. Prospero’s anger goes at 
the first sign of penitence. ‘‘They being 
penitent,” he says, “the sole drift of my 
purpose doth extend not a frown further.” 
He draws them into his magic ring of 
fellowship, calls them and the mariners 
“friends all’? ; and in the last words of the 
play before the fall of the curtain—the 
lastjwords spoken by Shakespeare from the 
stage to his contemporaries—he would 
have them come closer yet, rich and poor, 
old friends, and former enemies, ‘‘ Please 
you, draw near.” And not even Stephano 
and Trinculo and Caliban are forgotten. 
They are led through the mire, drenched 
to the skin, chased, as lower than beasts, 
by hounds, ‘and wracked with cramps ; 
but in the end they are admitted into an 
outer circle of fellowship. Thus the 
uproar and tumult with which the play 
began, the uproar and tumult of human 
passion, gradually sinks down and passes 
into harmony, into music deeper and 
deeper and more beautiful, and, under the 
spell of the magician, there is “a sea- 
change into something rich and strange.” 

That is the central thought of the poem. 
With it is skilfully blended the kindred 
thought of the liberty of love. ‘ There is 
no magic,” he tells us, “ like love” ; and in 
telling us that, he tells us also that there 
is no freedom except in love. Men have 
various ideas of liberty, true and false, 
and many of these are represented. There 
is the freedom Ariel pants after. Ariel, 
as his name suggests, lives and moves and 
has his being in the sunny air. He is 
not like Puck, a goblin of the night, who 
“follows the darkness round the world” 
and rejoices in men’s homes and fire-sides. 
His element is in the light, and he shuns 
contact with rude humanity. He is pure 
innocence, a little joyous singing creature, 
whose idea of happiness is that of the 
bird or the insect. He loves the breeze, 
the bright clouds ‘and the spray. He 
would be free as the mountain wind, to 
float at will over the bright world, to fly 
ever after the summer on a bat’s back 
merrily, or to ride to shore laughing on 
the top of a wave, and then to rest, as he 
sings in his song of liberty, where the bee 
sucks in a cowslip’s bell or under the 
blossom on the bough. In contrast to 
this is Caliban’s notion of freedom. Cali- 
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ban, whose name is an anagram for Cani- 
bal, is just the opposite to Ariel. He is 
of the earth, earthy—heavy, slow, and 
carnal. We hear him before we see him, 
and between his grunt and his appear- 
ance Ariel has time to come and go again. 
He is gross, lazy flesh. He hates work. 
He likes to gather nuts and rob bird’s 
nests, to snare and torture animals, to 
drink from the wild stream, or, when he 
can get it, the celestial liquor of Stephano’s 
bottle, to lie on his belly in the cool slush 
and munch filberts and berries. He is 
always chewing or guzzling. He would 
have no master. If he could have his 
will he would brain Prospero, or, in 
Calibanish speech, “with a log batter his 
skull, or paunch him with a stake, or cut 
his wizand with [a] knife.” And he too, 
when intoxicated, can sing of liberty—the 
song of the Anarchist :— 

Flout ’em and scout ’em, 

And scout. ’em and flout ’em ; 

Thought is free. 

Then in contrast to these conceptions of 
freedom, neither of which is human, is 
the true hberty of love in Ferdinand and 
Miranda, the liberty of aloving bondage 
and a loving service. Mirandais as much 
nobler than Ariel as Ferdinand than 
Caliban. Ariel knows no sin, but he can- 
not love and cannot pray. Miranda is all 
pity and reverence. She is pure, un- 
corrupted human nature ; her affection 
and conscience just awake, shrinking from 
all thought of evil. She turns away her 
face at her father’s recital of his wrongs. 
It is too painful to listen to. And when 
she sees Ferdinand she loves him with a 
holy passion. As Juliet and Romeo meet 
first as saint and pilgrim and are infinitely 
wonderful and sacred to each other, so 
Miranda and Ferdinand are to one 
another as “things divine.” When 
Prospero brings the son of his enemy to 
shore and welcomes him in Ariel’s song 
with the homely sounds of the cock and 
the watchdog—symbols in  Elizbethan 
poetry of the peace and love of home— 
and Ferdinand, following the mysterious 
voices, looks up in wonder and worship 
and says, ‘‘This is no mortal. business,” 
Miranda seeing him, young and beautiful 
with a look of prayer upon his counten- 
ance, asks “Is it a spirit?’ And he, 
seeing her, says “It is a goddess!”’ Then 
their childlike love deepens. . It is made 
stronger by adversity. Ferdinand is put 
in bonds and compelled to fetch and stack 
the wood at Prospero’s cave. He does 
Caliban’s work. Butnomatter. He does 
it cheerfully. For love, the king’s son, as 
he always will, does service which the 
slave disdains. He toils at a task he 
would once have thought heavy and 
mean. For now, he says— 

The mistress which I serve quickens what’s 
dead 

And makes my labours pleasures. 

Miranda weeps tosee him and would help 

him. “ You look wearily,” she says. But 

he answers, ‘“‘ No, ’tis fresh morning with 

me when you are by.” ‘This is not bond- 

age. He says: 

Might I but through my prison once a day 

Behold this maid, all corners else o’ the 
earth 

Let liberty make use of, space enough 

Have I.”’ 

It is freedom—akin to that of which we 

speak when we say in our prayers “Thy ser- 

vice is perfect freedom.” Therefore at the 

wedding, Venus, the goddess of false free- 

love, the: mistress of misrule and licence 


and lust, is absent; and, instead, Juno 
and Ceres, queens of heaven and the land, 
leading in a train of naiads and sunburnt 
reapers, types of temperance and honest 
toil, pronounce the blessing. And after 
marriage, when the test of true love 
begins, the young husband and wife are 
seen at the mouth of the cave playing 
chess—the old Teutonic game which in 
ancient poetry is the symbol of the game 
of life—opposing skill to skill, and mind 
to mind, each in the exercise of its 
power, but with love at each end direct- 
ing the moves and making the con- 
test a happiness. Thus in our homes and 
families, and in public life, by the loving 
toleration of opinion and method, and 
encouragement of one another’s powers, 
are we free, and only thus are we free. 

Lastly, there is the freedom of Prospero. 
Give him an island all to himself, make 
him monarch of all he surveys; yet he is 
not free. Let him have all knowledge, let 
him control the powers of the air and the 
earth; yet he has not freedom. He can- 
not be free away from his fellow creatures 
—without duty and responsibility, and 
love and service. or freedom he must 
do his work in the world, bravely and 
kindly. He must take men as they are, 
with their faults and peculiarities and pre- 
judices, and do. the best he can as one of 
them, as part himself of faulty, peculiar 
and prejudiced humanity, to make the 
world a little better than he found it. And 
for that Prospero will put away his magic 
robe and break his staff and drown his 
book, and return, as a man, to his fellow- 
men, content with the one divine magic— 
the magic of love. 

Such, as it seems to me, are the leading 
thoughts of this wonderful poem. And 
now I pass, for a few minutes, to the 
striking personal element in the play. I 
do not doubt that in Prospero we have to 
a certain degree an embodiment of 
Shakespeare’s own ripe wisdom, and that 
the magician’s resignation of his enchant- 
ment and farewell to his island are the 
poet’s close of his career as a player and 
his “‘good-bye”’ to London. If this is so 
—and it is not at all inconsistent with the 
fact that Shakespeare probably wrote later 
plays at Stratford: he would have written 
more still had he lved—it makes the 
character doubly significant and the play 
doubly beautiful. And it gives special 
meaning to Prospero’s fine speech on the 
transitoriness of life and the world, and 
the long sleep before the Judgment Day. 
He says to Ferdinand, just married to his 
daughter, feeling as many a man may— 
and as Shakespeare himself might—when 
his children marry and his work for them 
is finished, that the next family event will 
be his own funeral,— 


These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. Sir, Tam vex’d; 
Bear with my weakness; my old brain is 
troubled : 
Be not disturbed with my infirmity :_ 
If you be pleased, retire into my cell, 
And there repose: a turn or two VIl walk 
To still my beating mind. 


There is no reason whatever to interpret 


this passage to mean that Shakespeare did 
not believe in immortality. It is simply, 
in noblest verse, the old Christian doctrine 
of the littleness and swiftness of life, and. 
the sleep before and after it of the womb 
and the grave; and I read init the truth 
so poetically suggested in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream only deeper and 
move solemn, that life is a vision and the 
universe a realm of shadows, and beyond 
these is the great Reality. In his last 
play at the Globe, bidding farewell to 
his beloved art, to his theatre, to his com- 
rades, to his public, to find rest and 
freedom among old friends and dear ones 
at Stratford, he feels something of the 
infirmity of age, and his brain reels at the 
vast mystery of life and death; but his 
sympathetic nature is brimful of love and 
mercy and forgiveness, and he puts his 
trust in the Hternal. 

Oh, how great is Shakespeare ! How fine 
is his dramatic skill, his power of bringing 
together, as in this play, such varied 
human elements into one little place and 
time ; how matchless his humour, how 
magnificent his common-sense, how 
sublime his charity! And, also, how deep, 
how profound is his religiousness, without 
which, however great in every other 
respect, he would not be the greatest of 
all. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—<+>—— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
privateinformation should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 
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THE LATE DR. MARTINEAU. 


Sir,—The Comunittee of Manchester 
College, Oxford, have collected a consider- 
able number of printed tributes to the 
memory of the late Dr. Martineau, and 
intend to have them placed in the College 
Library. It will be an interesting addi- 
tion to this collection if the Committee 
could place with it a gathering of the 
memorial sermons, which have no doubt 
been preached in very many places, and 
which will have given a varied expression 
of appreciation of our revered teacher and 
leader. 

The Committee of the College have 
honoured me with tne duty of preparing 
the memorial volumes, and I shall be very 


-grateful to the friends who will help me in 


my work by sending me eitber printed or 

MS. copies of their discourses to the 

address below for insertion in the collec- 

tion. S. ALPRED STEINTHAL. 

. Heathfield, 40, Wilmslow-road, With- 
ington, Manchester, Feb. 24. 
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THE UNITED BRETHREN. 


Str,—-In his notice of my “ Record of 
the United Brethren of Devon and Corn- 
wall” in your columns, Mr. Burgess 
suggests that it would have been well-if 
the Assembly had authorised me to print 
their minutes and records in full. Sucha 
publication would have been of great 
interest to antiquarians and _ students, 
though perhaps tedious to the ordinary 
reader, if the minutes was given in their 
entirety; and the cost would have gone 
beyond any sum which the Assembly could 
readily find for the purpose. There is, 
further, one at present insuperable diffi- 
culty in the way of any satisfactory work 
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of the kind—namely, that some of the 
original records have been lost quite 
recently, and for my essay I had to rely on 
_ notes and transcripts made by the Rev. J. 
E. Odgers and others. In! 1852 the 
Assembly resolved that all its documents, 
excepting the current minute book, should 
be placed in the hands of the treasurer. 
Since then they have been consulted by 
Mr. Odgers, and some of them were copied 
by Re-N. Worth, F.G.8., for the Devon 
Association meeting in 1877, who borrowed 
them from Mr. Hill, of Moretonhamp- 
stead. Surely valuable records of Non- 
conformity which existed, and were acces- 
sible about twenty years ago, ought to be 
traceable now. I shall be glad if this 
letter leads to the careful examination 
of old books and papers of any who 
might possibly have them in their posses- 
sion. In my publication I have, as far as 
possible, made use of the actual words of 
the original documents and so let them 
tell the story, which should therefore 


tion about English Nonconformity. 
Priestley Prime. 
Heaton Moor, Stockport, Feb. 26. 


——_#0-——-— 


BACK TO JESUS. 


Sir,—I thank Mr. Lloyd Thomas 
for his interesting letter. As he is silent 
about my contention that the personality 
of Jesus must necessarily be conceived of 
subjectively and ideally, such conception 

- —vyarying in different minds, I presume he 
agrees with that view. His dictum that 
“The Christian Church is the perpetua- 
tion of the Person of Christ” is there- 
fore perplexing, seeing that even, taking 
the term ‘Christian Church” to mean 
only those who love the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity, the combination of their multi:- 
tudinous conceptions of Jesus can only 
result in a still more purely ideal per- 
sonage, not in the real Jesus of Nazareth. 
As the vast majority of its members 
regard Jesus as Almighty God, we are 
landed ina curious dilemma, as it then 
becomes the perpetuation of a conception 
we do not accept as true. 
that Pusey House has not the best of it. 
Space forbids my touching on the other 
interesting speculations suggested by Mr. 
Thomas. H. W. Hawkes. 


—____~2¢-———__ 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Srr,—I have read Mr. Robinson’s letter 
in your last issue, and so far as I am con- 


in the briefest possible way. I am per- 
sonally averse from controversy, but was 
forced imto it in this case through the 
violent and reckless attack on the honour 
of our country contained in the Review of 
Mr. Bryce’s book, which wounded me 
more deeply than it would be proper, in 
your columns, to describe. 

With reference to Mr. Robinson’s 
remarks on the criticism of the Franchise 
Law of July last, I can but say that, as I 
am not a believer in the doctrine of the 
utter depravity of all Johannisbergers, I 
accept the “analytical criticism” of “a 
-well-known lawyer ” in that city in pre- 
ference to the views of any one resident 
here. If any of your readers desire to 
form an opinion for themselves, they can 
obtain a copy of the Blue Book (C. 9518) 
from the Queen’s printers for a few pence. 

As to “religious opinion,’ I never 
dreamt of claiming any superiority for the 


be interesting to any who desire informa-_ 


Tam not sure 


cerned will now close the correspondence 
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opinions of religious bodies on politics to 
those of others—rather the reverse. But 
I considered it remarkable that such 
bodies who should prima facie be least 
inclined for war, are in South Africa 
practically unanimous, in this case, as to 
its necessity. Quite recently the Presby- 
terian ministers at Capetown came into 
line with the others, and passed a resolu- 
tion calling upon their co-religionists 
throughout the Empire to support the 
Imperial Government (Christian World, 
Feb. 2, p. 2). How different is this from 
the fatuous manifesto signed by many of 
our ministers. This does not make for 
péace, but encourages the Boers to con- 
tinue the war, and tends to the repetition 
of another Majuba Hill mistake, on a 
colossal scale, after the lapse of a few 
years, JAMES SHIELD. 
Liverpool, Feb. 28. 


OOD ees 


Srz,—Will you allow me to say that. it 
appears to me unfortunate that you should 
have opened your columus to a discussion 
as to the justness or otherwise of the 
present war. The question seems to be 
more or less one of party politics, and 
more fitted for discussion in the daily and 
weekly political papers than in “ajournal 
of religious thought and life.” No doubt 
the topic is one of absorbing interest 
at present, but surely there are more 
pleasant and non-controversial aspects of 
it to which discussions in your paper— 


which should make for peace and harmony 


among its readers—might be confined. 

I suppose those who are in the most 
unfortunate position of believing their 
country to be in the wrong in this quarrel, 
do not wish to stop the war at this present 
juncture, nor desire that our countrymen, 
who are enduring hardships and fighting 
for us at the front—most of whom have 
had no option in the matter—should lose 
heart or suffer defeat. Is it likely to 
assist them in their efforts if papers, 
which may be sent for their perusal, con- 
tain letters and statements to the effect 
that the cause for which they are fighting 
is an unjust one? Those who live quietly 


}at home should remember what they seem 


to forget—that in the present state of 


civilisation over the world they are only 


enabled to do so by others being prepared 
to fight for them. 

The spirit which prompted the 
memorial of our ministers to Lord Salis- 
bury set out in your last issue is admir- 
able, but the deplorable wording of it will, 
it is to be feared, cause it to have not the 
slightest result. I am glad to see that 
the same issue contains expressions of 
dissent from it on the part of one who 
would not sign. 

At the risk of being called inconsist- 
ent, might I be allowed to ask a lady who 
writes to you this week and talks of the 
“mad and brutal passions let loose on the 
battlefield, which make every engagement 
a hell,” if, so far as the conduct of British 
officers and soldiers in this present war is 
concerned, she is speaking from imagina- 
tion or from knowledge of facts ? 

And with regard to future feelings 
between the races, does not our experience 
go to show, that men who have met each 
other in physical or intellectual contests 
and both fought well, agree together 
better afterwards, than men -do who 
have not teSted their respective merits, 
and one-of whom from ignorance 
despises the other— which apparently 
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was the case with Boer 
before the war began ? 

Feb, 26. Epwarp Bram.ey. — 

| We cannot at all agree with our corre- 
spondent that the justice or injustice. of 
the war is a question of party politics. 
Our religion surely must be concerned 
with such a question of national 
righteousness and the honour of our 
country, and we cannot see that a 
religious newspaper has any right to be 
silent, differ as its readers may on points 
at issue.—EHp. Inq. | 


and Briton 


PSO 


Srr,—No one will question the motives 
of the 150 ministers who have been 
memorialising the Marquis of Salisbury 
or do otherwise than very warmly 
sympathise with their desire that the 
terrible drama, now being enacted in 
South Africa, should be closed at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Surely, though, it is impossible for our 
Government to move, in the way urged, 
at present. What are the facts? The 
two Republics secretly combined together 
to make war against us at a moment’s 
notice ; they addressed to usan ultimatum, 
couched in such extravagant terms as to 
render further negotiation impossible ; 
they invaded our colonies within twenty- 
four hours, determined to take full 
advantage of their defenceless state ; 
they annexed our territory, and still have 
in their erip large tracts of our country, 
including several towns; they hold 
numbers of our troops as prisoners ; they 
have neglected no means to sap the 
loyalty of our fellow-subjects ; they have 
commandeered them and despoiled them 
of their property; yet now, almost before 
we have been able to bring our resources 
to bear, and whilst the crisis is at its height, 
the Government is pressed to make over- 
tures for an armistice! Could any course 
be less likely to lead to a final and satis- 
factory settlement of the great questions 
at issue in South Africa P 

What do the memorialists mean by 
such terms as ‘the integrity of British 
territory”’ and “British residents in the 
Transvaal”? As used, they seem a 
covert admission that we are in the wrong, 
and that we ought to be contented to 
revert to the position as it was before the 
war. Canit be seriously supposed that, 
after the vast sacrifices the Empire has 
made both of life and treasure, we shall 
forego the natural fruits flowing from the 
war? Suppose the Government were tu 
meditate such a course, would Parliament 
permit it tobe carried out? What, also, 
of the Army and of our Canadian, 
Australian and New Zealand brethren ? 
What of the loyal part of the popula- 
tion in South Africa itself? These 
questions answer themselves, and make 
any settlement on the lines suggested by 
the Memorial impossible. 

When once the ultimate success of our 
arms is clearly established and manifest in 
the eyes of the world, it might be practical 
and wise to state our terms of peace; but 
such a step must rest with the Govern- 
ment, who, alone, can know whether or 
not it was likely to be useful. 

Some things must certainly be assured ; 
a citizen of the Empire must no longer be 
a stranger or au alien, either in the Trans- 
vaal or the Orange Free State, and the 
States themselves must, once for all, come 
into the sphere of British influence. 

Nottingham, Feb..26. ~ B. Dowson. 
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Sir,—I shall be grateful if you will 
allow me to express in your columns an 
entire sympathy with the letter of Mr. 
Shaen Solly, published last week. I am 
one of many to whom it has been a matter 
of the deepest regret that the memorial 
to the Prime Minister, printed by you last 
week, should go forth either to the 
Government or the public as representing 
either the ethical or political judgment of 
our body on the present war. 


The war is either just or unjust. If the 
memorialists regard it as just, their 
memorial is obviously futile and unneces- 
sary. They ask the Government to take 
the earliest available opportunity to make 
peace. In the case of a just war that 
opportunity does not come until the con- 
flict has been brought to a successful issue 
either by the defeat, or the repentance, of 
the unjust adversary. No Government 
waging such a war needs to be memo- 
rialised to seize this opportunity when it 
comes: its coming is what they have been 
fighting for. To present memorials in 
favour of peace is, in such a case, merely 
as though the horrified spectator of some 
surgical operation should beseech the 
surgeon to desist from the use of the 
knife. This he will do of his own accord 
at the proper moment—that is, when the 
operation is complete. To desist before 
would be criminal. 


Noting the names of the memorialists, I 
cannot believe that they would be parties 
to such a feeble and insignificant proceed- 
ing as that of petitioning the Government 
to take “the earliest available oppor- 
tunity” to stop a just war. I am bound 
to infer, therefore, that one and all they 
regard the war as unjust, the only suppo- 
sition on which it is conceivable that 
thoughtful men should make such a 
petition. For those who hold that view, 
nothing of course is more natural or right 
than that they should appeal to the 
Government to stop the war; but even so, 
it seems to me that the moment chosen 
for making the appeal could not have 
been more inopportune. At the time 
when the memorial was sent round for 
signature, our armies were everywhere 
defeated or ineffective, and the only 
possible way for our Government to end 
the conflict was by asking for and accept- 
ing the Boers’ terms of peace. On the abso- 
lute certainty that no British Government, 
of whatever party, would do anything of 
the kind I will not dwell ; nor need a word 
be said of the total ruin to our prestige, 
for that is not an ethical consideration ; it 
is enough that, as Mr. Solly clearly shows, 
the granting of the appeal would have 
made the recurrence of the war certain. 
As one who does not accept the view that 
the war is unjust, I could not have signed 
the memorial inany case. But had I been 
of the opposite opinion I should have been 
equally reluctant to sign. It would then 
have seemed to me that the memorial lost 
all its force through containing no clear 
indication of the attitude of mind adopted 
by the memorialists. That can only be 
ethical condemnation of the war as such. 
Unless this is made clear the document is 
meaningless, and one which, while it does 
not improve the reputation of our ministry 
for moral earnestness, will injure that for 
common sense. It would have been made 
clear if the phrase had been retained 
which, in the first issued draft of the 
memorial, spoke of the war as “a scandal 


to our common Christianity.” About that 
there could be no mistake. 
L. P. Jacks. 


Birmingham, Feb. 28. 
eis Ai dir enateeiereeniee 


S1r,—As one of those responsible for 
the issue of the Memorial to Lord Salis- 
bury, may I be allowed a few words in 
reply to the courteous letter of Mr. Shaen 
Solly. 


Mr. Solly explains that he was unable 
to sign the Memorial because it failed to 
insist on the “necessity of securing dis- 
armament in South Africa,” by which, I 
presume, Mr. Solly means the disarma- 
ment of the Boers. 


May I point out that what the Memorial 
does is to urge’ upon the Government, 
through Lord Salisbury, that they should 
avail themselves of the earliest opportunity 
to prepare the way for “an effective and 
enduring peace on such terms that while 
justice should be done to British subjects 
it should be made manifest to the world 
that the British Government is animated 
by no spirit of revenge, and seeks neither 
goldfields nor territory; but desires, 
above all things, relations of kindness and 
goodwill between the English and Dutch 
races in South Africa.” How that peace 
is to be attained, or how it is to be made 
effective and enduring, the memorialists 
do not presume to say. What they do is 
to indicate the end which they desire, and 
the spirit in which, as they believe, that 
end should be pursued. 


With that aim and with that spirit I 
cannot but believe that Mr. Solly is in 
heartiest sympathy. I think, therefore, we 
might fairly ask for his name to the 
Memorial. 


With the closing paragraph of Mr. 
Solly’s letter I sincerely regret to find 
myself sadly at variance. I also have 
read Mr. Bryce’s “Impressions or South 
Africa”? and much besides, and the con- 
clusion to which I have sorrowfully come 
is: that it is not the Boers, but the 
British—or, more correctly, the repre- 
sentatives of Britain—-who have “com- 
mitted one of the most wicked acts 
recorded in history,’ and that whatever 
the immediate issues of the present strife 
may be, judgment and penalty must 
inevitably follow. Joun ByYuzs. 


Northampton, Feb. 26. 


Action seems to follow feeling, but 
really action and feeling go together ; and 
by regulating the action, which is under 
the more direct control of the will, we can 
indirectly regulate the feeling, which is 
not. Thus, the sovereign voluntary path 
to cheerfulness, if our spontaneous cheer- 
fulness be lost, is to sit up cheerfully, to look 
round cheerfully, and to act and speak as if 
cheerfulness were already there. If such 
conduct does not make you soon feel 
cheerful nothing else on that occasion can. 
So to feel brave, act as if we were brave, 
use all our will to that end and a courage- 
fit will very likely replace the fit of fear. 
To wrestle with a bad feeling only pins 
our. attention on it, and keeps it still 
fastened in the mind, whereas, if we act 
as if from some better feeling the old, bad 
feeling soon folds its tent like an Arab, 
and silently steals away. — William 
James. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


LONDON AND THE SOUTH 
EASTERN COUNTIES. 


Tuat which is now absorbing the atten- 
tion and interest of the Churches within 
the metropolitan area is the near approach 
of the London Bazaar, which is to con- 
summate the achievement of raising 
£12,000 to form a Permanent Chapel 
Building Fund and to extinguish existing 
debts on church buildings. The friends 
of this movement have been working hard 
and very enthusiastically for several 
months, determined, if possible, to make 
the Bazaar a great success. The churches 
have been brought into closer touch with 
each other, and the bond of union, which 
had hitherto existed to a large extent in 
name, has become more of areality. The 
list of donations published from time to 
time shows that there are some large 
hearts still in our ranks, who feel it a 
privilege to help forward the spread of 
liberal religion. Over £9,000 has 
already been promised, and we are 
sanguine enough to believe that at least 
£10,000 will be raised before May 1. The 
needs of London are always growing, for, 
on every hand, new suburbs are springing 
up, where an increasing population is glad 
to find a home, and unless we are pre- 
pared to go forward and take possession of 
the land, we shall find ourselves in the 
rear of the great army of religious workers, 
although we profess to be in the van of 
religious progress. The smaller churches 
need strengthening, and those. that are 
located in neighbourhoods where it is 
impossible for them to maintain the posi- 
tion unaided, must have generous assist- 
ance from without, while the newly estab- 
lished churches require to be fostered 
until they can safely standalone. For all 
this work a largely increased income of the 
London District Society is required, and if 
the members of the different London 
churches only realised their responsibility 
in this matter, the financial problem would 
soon be solved. 

New ground has been broken at Syden- 
ham. ,Two series of Sunday evening 
services have been held in the new Public 
Hall. The attendances at the com- 
mencement were of a very encouraging 
character, but lately, in common with 
other churches, we have bad to contend 
with wind and rain, sleet and snow, 
which are not genial friends of religious 
services. As many as 110 were present 
on one occasion, and as few as 18 on 
another ; but when atmospheric conditions 
were favourable, the congregation num- 
bered about 50. Of course many have 
come from mere curiosity, to know what 
strange things Unitarians have to bring to 
their ears, and then go their own way with 
a few fresh thoughts stirring in their 
minds. There were others who are con- 
vinced that we have truth on our side, 
and are in sympathy with us, but social 
and other considerations prevent them 
from publicly identifying themselves with 
any movement which is outside the pale 
of orthodoxy. However, we have done 
our best to sow the seeds of truth, and 
must leave results to the good husbandry 
of God. If we have only set people 
thinking on religious questions, we have 
accomplished something. We are not 
afraid of thinking people, hke Romanists 
and Anglicans. They do not wish people 
to think on religious matters. As a priest 
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once said to a friend: ‘* You have no idea 
how troublesome people are who do think. 
It makes dissenters of them and all sorts 


‘of things.” There is no doubt it makes 


Unitarians of;them. On ten Sunday even- 
ings different aspects of Unitarian teaching 
have been presented, and a strong desire 
has been expressed that a further effort 
should be made to gather into closer fellow- 
ship those who are seeking a rational 
religion. Arrangements have accordingly 
been made to continue the services until 
the end of March, when it is hoped 
there may be some definite indication as 
to future action. 

Passing now from London into the 
South Eastern Counties, we have to record 
a few ministerial changes. Brighton has 
lost the Rev. A. Hood, who for several 
years ministered to the Free Christian 
Church in New-road, and who took an 
active part in the social movements of the 
town. On account of continued ill-health 
he was obliged to resign the pastorate in 
‘the autumn of last year. He received 
from the congregation very substantial 
proofs of their affection and esteem, and 
it is hoped that his residence for a time in 
a more genial clime will prove beneficial to 
his health. There is a wide field at 
Brighton for the energy and devotion of 
an earnest minister, andevery opportunity 
for building up a strong and prosperous 
church. Indeed, there is room enough for 
‘two churches in this large and fashionable 
town. The settlement of the Rev. E. 
Turland at Newbury has already been 
productive of good results. The chapel, 
which is fone of the oldest Presbyterian 
structures in England is to be thoroughly 
renovated, some structural additions to be 
‘made and a heating apparatus fixed. These 
much needed improvements will cost 
about £250. While friends have con- 
tributed generously, the treasurer, Mr. T. 
Stillman, will be glad of fresh donations. 
The little church at Deal has been for- 
tunate in securing the services of the Rev. 
T. Shakespeare, who after six months’ 
engagement has accepted the pastorate. 
His ministry.is proving very acceptable to 
‘the people, and it is hoped that better 
days are in store for the congregation. 
The pulpit at Reading will be vacant in 
April. The Rev. H. A. Voysey, B.A., who 
has placed his resignation in the hands of 
the congregation, will carry with him their 
good wishes wherever he may be called to 
exercise his ministry. 

The Rev. S. S. Brettell, M.A., has taken 


temporary charge of the Church of Maid- 


stone, which has of late suffered serious 
losses by the death and removal of liberal 
supporters ; but the friends are looking 
forward to fresh accessions to their ranks 
as the result of the present minister's 
efforts. The settlement of the Rev. G. 
St. Clair at Hastbourne is a distinct gain 
to this struggling congregation, The 
attempt to establish new churches in sea- 
side resorts has not hitherto met with 
much success in the South Hastern 
Counties; and it may be questioned 
whether the expenditure of money and 
energy would not be more wisely diverted 
into other more promising districts. 
Some special Sunday evening services 
were held at Tunbridge Wells at the be- 
ginning of the year. These attracted good 
congregations, and the friends there were 
much encouraged. The Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute (the temporary home of the church) 
was well filled. This little community is 
still full of vigour, maintaining the cause 


of liberal religion, and doing its best to 
broaden men’s thoughts, to strengtben 
their better life, and to enlarge their 
sympathies on all religious and social 
questions. 

As to the other churches in the pro- 
vince, some are making a little progress, 
but the majority are simply “marking 
time.” One feature distinctly reveals 
itself in many of the churches—that of 
complacent acceptance of the smallness of 
their numbers, as if this were an essential 
of a Unitarian Church. They comfort 
themselves with this thought, and do not 
consider it worth while to endeavour to 
bring about a better state of things. The 
lack of personal effort and hearty co- 
operation in church work, accounts in no 
small degree for the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of some of our churches. he fires 
of enthusiasm are burning very low. Oh, 
for the four winds of heaven to blow upon 
them and kindle them into a blaze! In 
some cases churches are a little sleepy. A 
short time ago a philanthropic association 
proposed to a country clergyman to 
organis2 “a quiet day of recreation for 
his parishioners.” The reply sent back 
was: “Too many quiet days already. 
Could you send us an earthquake ?” 
Would not something like an earthquake 
be an advantage to those churches whose 
members do not wish to disturb anybody’s 
faith, because they love ease and quiet 
themselves. What is wanted is a little 
more missionary zeal. 

The minister at Hastings has seta good 
example, mot only for his brethren in the 
ministry, but for intelligent laymen who 
have the gift of speech, and who might 
use that gift in making known to others 
the grand truths of our glorious Gospel. 
Some time ago the Rev. Gardner Preston 
delivered a course of week-evening lec- 
tures in the Board school-room, at 
Clive Vale, a suburb of Hastings. The 
experiment proved so successful that a 
second and a third course was arranged, 
with an average attendance of thirty to 
forty adults, who were deeply interested 
in what to them were new truths, or new 
aspects of old truths, which were brought 
under their consideration. It is this kind 
of Mission work which is very much 
needed, not only for the spread of truth, 
but for the sake of the spiritual life of the 
churches themselves. If the power of 
self-propagation is not possessed, or if 
being possessed it is not used, by churches 
in growing neighbourhoods, such churches 
have ground for humiliation before-God 
and shame before men. If our brethren 
did but feel the joy of this work, and the 
value of knowing that we are keeping pace 
with the growing needs of the world, as 
set over against the gnawing anxiety, the 
humiliation, the shame of knowing that 
we are going back, they would need no 
words to spur them on. The cause of so 
many of our churches dwindling may, I 
think, be traced principally to this lack of 
expansive and adaptive effort. The Pro- 
vincial Assembly, I fee] sure, will gladly 
assist any such effort, not only with 
financial but with ministerial help. 


T. E. M. Epwarps. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should, 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. ] 

——¢>— 

Bootie (Appointment).—A unanimous and cor- 
dial invitation has been extended to, and accepted 
by, the Rev. J. Morley Mills, who has just resigned 
the Nantwich pulpit, to succeed the Rev. H. W. 
Hawkes, as minister of the Bootle Free Church, 
commencing Aug. 1 next. 

Chatham.—The eleventh anniversary of the 
opening of the restored church took place on Wed- 
nesday last week. After tea there was a public 
meeting, presided over by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
president of the London and South-Eastern Provin- 
cial Assembly. There was a very good attendance, 
and the meeting was a most encouraging one. Ad- 
dresses were given by the chairman, the Rev. S. S. 
Brettell (Maidstone), the Rey. H. Rawlings (York), 
and the minister of the church, the Rev. G. 8S. 
Hitchcock. The addresses all testified to the im- 
portance of individual conviction and devotion, by 
which alone the highest fruits of fellowship can be 
attained. Mr. Hitchcock, who was presented by 
Mr. Whittle, on behalf of the University class, with 
a copy of Grant’s “‘ Ethics of Aristotle” (two vols.), 
feelingly acknowledged the gift. He said: The 
gospel of the Unitarians was a proclamation of the 
realm of the spirit. They looked upon the old 
creeds and churches with a sympathy that would 
understand them because they were the works of 
human reason, and in their time they represented 
the highest attainment of human reason. They 
wished to be placed in communion with all thought 
throughout the world, whether it be the prudential 
maxims on the lips of Coafucius, the craving of 
Buddha for a life freed from all sensualism, or that 
which came from the lips of Jesus, and changed the 
conception of God from the law-giver outside the 
soul to the voice within us that is capable of judging 
of the commandment and producing the work of 
reason. Wherever they looked they saw the work 
of the spirit and claimed it as the realm of spirit, 
and this gave them not only freedom but three 
certainties—the certainty of the human soul ; 
in the, nature of that soul we attain toa know- 
ledge of the freedom of man and the immortality of 
his spirit. 

Dover.—FElectric light has been installed in the 
Adrian-street Chapel, and an arc lamp over the 
gate is a very welcome improvement to the entrance 
at night. 

Gateshead.—On Sunday last the Rev. A. Harvie 
conducted a Martineau Memorial Service ; there was 
a good congregation. Hymns, prayers, responses, 
and readings were selected from the works of the 
great master. The service was most devotional and 
helpful. Mr. Harvie’s discourse will long remain 
with those who were present an inspiration to 
emulate the life of one whom all revere, 

King’s Lynn.—The Rev. George Lansdown has 
resigned his charge here, and the congregation has 
received the resignation with unanimous regret. He 
has accepted an invitation to Billingshurst, and will 
enter upon his new duties in April. 

Leeds: Hunslet.—On Feb. 8 and 10 the annual 
bazaar was held, and was a greater success than any 
of its predecessors. It was opened on the 8th by 
Miss Kitson, of Gledhow Hall, and on the 10th by 
Mr. J. T. Kitchen, of Apperley Bridge, a member of 
the sister congregation at Holbeck. The total 
receipts were nearly £20 higher than last year, 
being upwards of £111, the highest amount ever 
reached. 

London: Brixton.—At the annual meeting of 
the congregation, held on Wednesday, [eb. 21, Mr. 
Frederick Nettlefold in the chair, & warm tribute 
was paid to Mr. H. Eaton, who, after eighteen years 
diligent and faithful service, had resigned the office 
of hon. secretary. Mr. H. T. Terry was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Haton. It was pointed out that 
Mr. Terry represented the fourth generation of the 
family connection with the Effra-road Church, The 
annual report bore testimony to the regret of the 
congregation at the enforced resignation of the Rev. 
James Harwood, owing to ill-health. Mr, Harwood 
is now in Egypt, and is benefiting by his stay in 
that country. 

London: Essex Church.—The fourth series of 
educational lectures is now running its course. The 
Rev. Edgar I. Fripp has lectured on “‘ Shakespeare 
and his Times,” and Mr. Charles Hecht on 
“London Markets.” On Tuesday last the subject 
was ‘Queensland Sketches,” and the lecturer was 
Sir Horace Tozer, Agent-General for Queensland to- 
day, and formerly Home Secretary of the Queens- 
land Assembly. With the assistance of a hundred 
slides he illustrated the chief physical features of 
the colony, its various rural and pastoral pursuits, 
its ample agricultural resources, its mining and 
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sugar-making industries, and finally its historical 
and national progress. The Rev. Frank KX. Freeston 
occupied the chair, and a vote of thavks was 
awarded the lecturer on the motion of Mr. Howard 
C, Clarke and Mr. Edgar Worthington. There was 
an audience of 130 persons. On Tuesday next Mr. 
Lucking Tavener will lecture on “The Works of 
G. F. Watts,’ and on the Tuesday following the 
Rev. Frank K. Freeston will speak of “ Johu 
Ruskin and his Stones of Venice,” 

London: Islington.—In aid of the Unity 
Church Excursion and Christmas Treat Fund, a 
successful concert was given in the church-room on 
Thursday last, when a diversified programme, 
arranged by Mr. J. T. Mackey, was given to a large 
audience, whose support on this occasion consider- 
ably augmented the fund in question. An in- 
teresting item consisted of an operetta, entitled 
The Doll’s Wedding, which were very creditably 
rendered by the children of the school. 

London: Stepney Green.—The scholars of the 
College Chapel School are working hard for.the 
bazaar. On Friday evening they gave a very 
successful entertainment, “Tableaux and Music,” 
under the direction of Miss Lake and Mr. Cooper. 
It was very much enjoyed, and brought £1 5s. to 
the great bazaar fund. On Sunday afternoon last 
the scholars received their prizes for attendance and 
conduct, when Miss Lake presented the work boxes 
and books with well-chosen words. The day being 
the anniversary of the death of Mr. Spears, a 
special “In Memoriam” service was conducted by 
Mr. 8. Salt in the evening. 

London Sunday School Society.—The annual 
meeting was held on Saturday, Feb, 24, at Essex 
Hall, when there was a good attendance. Refresh- 
ments were provided from 3ix to seven, when the 
chair was taken by the retiring president, Mr. F. W. 
Lawrence, M.A. The treasurer’s balance-sheet was 
presented by Mr. Ion Pritchard, and showed a 
smal]l balance in hand. Mr. Alec Barnes read the 
committee’s report, which recorded a year of 
steady progress in the various activities in hand. 
The two chief features of the past year were the 
summer meeting of teachers at Oxford and the 
opening of the Southend Home, generously pre- 
sented to the Society by Mrs. Bayle Bernard. Other 


speakers included Miss A. J. Lawrence, treasurer of | 


the Country Holidays Fund, Miss Marian Pritchard, 
Mr. Harold Wade, the Rey. J. T. Sunderland, the 
Rev. H. W. Perris, Mr. Leslie Clarke, Mr. Mackay, 
and Mr, T. W. Turner. The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie 
was elected president for the year 1900. Myr. Ion 
Pritchard, treasurer, Messrs. Alec Barnes and Harold 
Wade, secretaries, and the following to form com- 
mittee :—Miss Pritchard, Miss Tayler, Miss A. J. 
Lawrence, Messrs. J. S. Cooper, IF’. Talbot, and J. 
Ballantyne. At the close of the business meeting, 
Mr, F, W. Lawrence gave a most interesting and 
suggestive address on some problems of the 
twentieth century. He referred especially to those 
evils which had grown up in the closing century, 
such as the alarming increase of armaments, the 
overcrowding and consequent degradation in our 
great cities, the unemployed difficulty, and the 
underpayment of women workers. These, he said, 


were some of the problems for the twentieth cen- |’ 


tury. To solve them there were needed men and 
women sound in body and mind, and carefully 
trained in intellectual judgment. But this was not 
all: moral sense was absolutely essential ; and he 
concluded by pointing out to his hearers that it 
rested largely with them to implant such seeds of 
morality and integrity in young minds, that those 
who came after them might be true men and 
women, who would make the twentieth century long 
remembered as the great era of progress in human 
fellowship. 

Nantwich.—On Sunday week, the anniversary 
of the death in 1546 of Martin Luther, the Rev. J. 
Morley Mills took the life of the great reformer as 
the subject for his evening sermon, drawing from it 
a lesson of trust in the ever-present Spirit of God, 
es constantly prompting men to higher, nobler, 
holier thought, work, and life, 

Swansea.—In the report of the church which 
appeared a fortnight ago, a paragraph should have 
read that Mr. Jones submitted his paper to Fellows 
and other Graduates, and not to the Geographical 
Society as a body, and was elected in the ordinary 
way. Before the Philosophy class in the month of 
February, three interesting lectures were delivered. 
Rev. T. Sinclair Evans, Congregational minister, 
lectured on ‘‘ Welsh Folk-lore,” Mr. Tabb on ‘‘The 
West Indies,” and Dr. Reid gave a “ Demonstration 
on the Brain.” | Work is proceeding in connection 
with the bazaar, which will be held on April 18 
and 19, The minister is writing “The History of 
the Church,” which will be published in April. 

The North-East Lancashire’ Sunday-school 
Unicn.—On Saturday last the Union held its first 
conference of the year at Accrington, After tea a 
capital paper on “Teaching the Teacher” was read 


by Mr. A. W. Wallington, of Colne, who isa mem- 
ber of the Baptist denomination. The difficulties 
of the average teacher were mentioned, and the 
essayist then urged the need of a preparation class 
for teachers presided over by a layman, Mr, 
Nicholas Ingham, who occupied the chair, invited 
discussion, which was engaged in by the Revs. 
Arthur W. Fox, J. H. Wicksteed, W. H. Burgess ; 
Messrs. P. Bibby, J.iS. Mackie, Haworth, Holden, 
and Graham. Songs were rendered by Mrs. Web- 
ster and Mrs. Hargreaves. 

Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday School Union.— 
The thirty-second Teachers’ Conference took place 
on Saturday, Feb. 10, in the Northgate End Sunday- 
school, Halifax. There was a good gathering, 
weather considered, Halifax being well repre- 
sented. After tea a meeting was held, the Presi- 
dent (Mr. Fred. Clayton) in the chair. There were 
also present the Revs. EH. Ceredig Jones, M.A., J. G. 
Slater, and James Taylor; Messrs. Teal, Slater, 
Brook, Stott, Briggs, Wilson, E. Jackson, P, Jack- 
son, Wadsworth, C. H. Boyle (secretary), and a 
number of ladies. he Rev. W. Mellor (Hudders- 
field) read a paper on “‘ The Church and the Sunday- 
school in their Relation to each other; an old 
Problem in new Conditions.” The paper was 
extremely suggestive, and contained many valuable 
points of interest,- particularly to the Sunday- 
school of the future. In the course of the dis- 
cussion which followed, the wish found varied 
expression that some means might be found of 


| inducing the elder scholars in all our schools to 


take a greater interest in the Church by seeking in 
larger numbers to become members, and identifying 
themselves more closely with many of the organisa- 
tions connected therewith. Among the speakers 
were Miss Shackleton, the Revs. E. Ceredig Jones, 
J. G. Slater, James Taylor, the President, and 
Messrs. Stott, Brook, and Teal. Mr. Mellor having 
been thanked for his paper, a similar compliment 
was paid to the Halifax friends for their hospitality, 
and also for the choice selections of vocal and 
instrumental music with which the proceedings 
were interspersed during the evening. 
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Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m.’ 
Rev. HaRoLD RYLETT, and 7 P.M. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. FreDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. I. H. Jonzs, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 

Croydon,114.M.and7P.M., Rev. J. Page Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MaRcHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rey. F. K. FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 P.M., Rev. H. Woops PErris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Epaar Dapiyn, and 7 P.M., Rev. BRookE HeEr- 
FrorD, D.D. Communion Service, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey. A. FARQUHARSON. 
Morning, ‘“‘ Non-resistance.” Evening, “‘ Lent.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Porx. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. H. 8. Perris, M.A.. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,1la.m 
and 6,30 P.Mm., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road,.11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., and 8 p.M., Service for Children, 
Rev. 8. FaRRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Car- 
LieR, and 7 P.M., Mr. L, Tavener. Evening, 
‘©The Christian Ideal.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. W. Woopine, B.A, 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr, T, Exxior,: 
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Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 P.m., Rev 
Harotp Ryiett, “ What Unitarians believe 
about the Bible.’’. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 


To 
PROVINCIAL. 


BaLsaLL Heatu Institute: Our FatHen’s CHuRcH, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

BrprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowand HI. 

BLACKPOOL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m. . 

BLacKPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bopexn Smiru. 

Bootiz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, P 

Bougnemouts, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Briauton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

DEAL and WatmMeER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 4.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. S. Burrows, 

EasTBOURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. G. St. Criarr, 

QGuiLprorp, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S, Lana Bucknanpn, 

HorsuamM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lxeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, C. 
Harerove, M.A. : 

LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

LivErroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. 
A. CospEN SmiTH, and 6.80 p.M., Rev. R. A. 
ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Liverroor, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kien. Evening, “The 
Spirit of Thomas Carlyle: a Religious Study.” 

MANcHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m, and 6,30 P.M., Rev. 
J. Forrest. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10,30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 

Margate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. B. BaRNnuict. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
W. E. Avpis, M.A. : 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PorTsMOUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosmns Prior. ; 

Ramsaate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M. 
Rey. J. R. BARNHILL, 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. EH. A. Voyszy. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L, H. THomas, B.A. 

Sipmovuts, Old Meeting, High-strest, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Wm. Agar. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
1la.m., Rev. R.C. Denpy, Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

Tunsripce WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York,St. Saviourgate Chapel,11 a.M.and6.30 P.m., 
Rev. H. Rawtinas, M.A. 


THICAL . RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S.W.—March 4th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Lead us not into Temptation.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
; SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—March 4th, 
at 11.15, PRINCE KRAPOTKIN, ‘The Moral 
sak ober of the Century.” Lecture at 4. Concert 
at /. 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. Subject, ‘The Reforma- 
tion and Unitarianism,” opened by the Rey. T. E, 
M. Epwarps, Tea at Six o’clock. All welcome. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N, 
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INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOKS TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
Edited by ORELLO CONE, D.D. 


—Oo— 
THE EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE 
to the THESSALONIANS, CORINTHIANS, 
_GALATIANS, ROMANS, and PHILIPPIANS. 
By James Drumuonn, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., 
the Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


THE DIVINE ORDINATION OF DEATH, 
from a Discourse by T, SourHwoop Smirx, 
M.D. Price 4d., by post 5d. 


FAITH IN JESUS. By W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Price 1d., by post 14d, 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


19™ CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


: DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — Sir H. W. LawreEncg, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupar, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F. H, A. Harpoast3e, F.8.1,,5, Old Queen-st., 8. W, 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, 8. W., 

and Mrs. Henry Rourt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, B.C. 


Bart., 21, 


~ Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


WEET PEHAS.—Send at once for 

Price List, all the Best and Newest Varieties 

at Low Prices. Fine Varieties in Mixture, 6d. per 

o%., 1s, 6d. }tb., post free—ROSCOE, Steeple 
Morden, Royston. 


YOUNG LADY requires re-engagement 

as COMPANION or COMPANION-HOUSE- 
KEEPER. . References kiudly allowed to the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, Liverpool, and others.—Address, 
in first instance, the Rev. H. S. Sotty, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire. 


MARRIAGES, 


MippLeToN—TaLBor—On Saturday, the 24th Feb., 
at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A., and the Rev. J. E, Carpenter, 
M.A., William, second son of the late John 
William Middleton, Solicitor, Leeds, to Agnes 
Clara, elder daughter of Grosvenor Talbot, 
Burley, Leeds, 


DEATHS, 


Hancox—On the 2ist Feb., at 79, Grove-atreet, 

Liverpool, in her 84th year, Louisa, daughter 
of Joseph Hancox, and granddaughter of 
Thomas Booth, formerly of Toxteth Lodge’ 
Liverpool, Merchant, 


Boary and Resivence, 


——- 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RHSIDHNCH, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARD and RESIDENCE (First 
Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the 
lease of her house, and has enlarged and re- 
decorated it. Electric light and bells and bath- 
room are added, and perfect modern drainage. 
References required.—18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Hlvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalied position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECO?T, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—<“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished -and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipngy P. Porrer. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TempERANCE Hore in 
Londen. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 9d. 

77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDGN, W.C. 


Telegrams ; ‘‘ QuietuDE, Lonpon,” 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BromyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further’ particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessie Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


| UNLESS” 


| (CROFT. — ANNUAL 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the. Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends, 


SECRETARIES of Congregations desiring 
GRANTS from the Fund for the year 1900-1, may 
obtain the necessary forms of application by writing, 
before 31st March, 1900, to Mr. Wortnrnaton, The 
Hill, Stourbridge. 

HARRY RAWSON, 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, 


[pANSFORD-STREET CHURCH and 
MISSION, 


Hon. Secs. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the Subscribers 
and Friends will be held at the Mission on 
THURSDAY, March 15th. The Chair will be 
taken at 8 o’clock by C. W. Jongs, Esq., President 
B, and F.U.A. 

Tea and coffee at 7, 

S. W. PRESTON, la g 
J. C. DRUMMOND, § 7° ec 


Nee AND EAST LANCASHIRE 
UNITARIAN MISSION, 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
LEIGH on TUESDAY, March 6th, 

Service 3 P.M., conducted by the Rev. M. R. 
Scorr, of Ainsworth. Sermon by the Rey. C. OC, 
Cog, F.R.G.S. 

BUSINESS MEETING, 4.30 p.m. 
Tickets, 1s, each. 

PUBLIC MEETING, 6 p.m. Chairman, T. W. 
Bartow, Esq, Addresses by the Rev. C. C. Coe, 


Tea, 5 pM, 


Rev. C. Peach, Rev. A. H. Dolphin, and R, 
Robinson, Esq. 
R. TRAVERS HEREFORD, Hones 
JOSEPH HARRISON, aed 


eae MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of Members will be 
held in the LECTURE HALL of the TEMPER- 
ANCE HALL, LEICESTER, on TUESDAY, 3rd 
April, at 2 p.m, the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A, 
President, in the chair. 

Applications for admission to Membership must 
be in the hands of the Secretary (the Rev. C. J. 


| Srreer, M.A., LL.B., Maythorn, Heaton, Bolton), 


not later than Monday, 12th March. 


SERMONS, 
JUNE 24, 1900. Preacher, Rey. J. E. 


Srrap, Park-lane, Wigan. 


. ESTABLISHED 1851. 
ie ee Bok f. 


SouTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold for Customers. 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT, 


SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTERES 
allowed. MONTHLY on each completed £1, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


=) 
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Schools, etc. 


——— 


Py EAUPORT SCHOOL, 25, WOOD- 
STOCK AVENUE, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School). 
Fees for Boarders : 
12 years old and over ... £12 12s.) per 
Under 12 . £10 10s. f§ term. 
Reference is kindly permitted to Miss E. SHarpe, 
32, Highbury-place, London, N., and the Rev. A. N. 
BiatourorD, B.A., Durdham Park, Bristol, 
HALF TERM, MONDAY, March 4th. 


1S ee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Princreats—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of.the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions, 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL —s ews 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 
TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


Heap Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A., late scholar 
of Pembrcke College, Oxford. 


This School will provide a sound liberal education 
on Public School lines. 

Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science. 

There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the school on Sunday. Instruction will 
be given in the history of the growth of religious 
and rational theological thought and opinion in 
England, and generally in religious subjects, The 
boys will be encouraged in sobriety, intelligence, 
earnestness, and piety, and in modes and by 
teachers free from the obligations of prescribed 
creeds or tests of religious belief. 

Careful and individual attention will be given to 
the physical training and development of the boys. 


Fees. 
For Boarders... £33 6s, 8d. a term (inclusive), 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s. a term. 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys: whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation ~ in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine. 

Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), New College, 
Eastbourne ; 

ASH: WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 
EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 88 Barton 

Arcade, Manchester, 


1, St. 


Sehools, ete. 
WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 


GOVERNORS. 
Rev. R.A.Armstrovg,B A | Richard D. Holt. 
R. D. Darbishire. C. 8S. Jones, M.A, 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A.| G. H. Leigh. 
Rev. W. H. Drummond, | Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A, 
B.A. Harry Rawson, J.P. 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. | Russell Scott. 
H. P. Greg, M.A. Rev. 8. A. Steinthal. 
Rey.P. M. Higginson,M.A.| A. H. Worthington, B.A. 
(See other Advt.). 


BUILDING AND ENDOWMENT FUND. 


The Governors Appeal for £25,000 for the cost 
of the School Buildings and for General Endowment. 


List of donations already promised :— 


e-8,) dG. 
Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. ... -..3000 0 0 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart.,M.P., 
and Miss J. Durning Smith --1000 0 0 
An old friend of Mr. Barker’s ... +.-1000 0: 20 
Mr. William Colfox Bee ae are 000) 20500: 
Mr. Charles W. Jones oan tO00) 010 
Anon., per Rev. H. E. Dowson .. OOM OO) 
Mr. John Harwood AY nee Se eS OY) 
Miss Valentine . oe By oo. 2O0 EON 50 
Mr. William Long pas 200) Oe) 
Mr. G. H. Leigh ... e200 0 00) 
Mr. P. H. Leigh ... sn 200. -0'0 
Miss L. 8. Leigh ... see 200) = 055-0 
Mr. F. Monks _.... 7 250> 020 
Mr. Alfred Holt .. ASO ON) 
Mrs. and Miss Holt ses PEON OL 20, 
A Friend . : Seite CLO) 92 Ocal @) 
Mr. Wm. Haslam $52: 00) 20). 20. 
Mr. J. P. Thomasson es L002 0250: 
Mrs. Hollins 5 mae lO =O “0. 
Rey. G. Vance Smith, Ph. ‘D. Fae mkOO 05530 
Mr. Hy. W Gair.. 5 0000 
Mr. J. W. Scott . oe FG aset00° 070 
Mr. Robert Harrop oe aie Fea aU AU nie) 
Rey. P. M. Higginson, M.A. one 20! 60" 0 
Mrs. Wells ‘ Reet ORO 0) 
Mr. A. W. Worthington, BA. ae) ONO 
Mr. Harry Rawson . 50 ee er OL mOumO) 
Mr. Jas. H. Brooks 7 aia oie OO nO 
Mrs. Alfred Lawrence a ae LO One) 
Dr. Martineau and his daughters LO 20250 
The Misses Gaskell ee is 10 0 0 
| Mr. James Arlosh, M.A.... 10 0 0 
9 9,385 10 0 


Donaticns may be sent to any of the Governors, 
or to the Treasurer, 
G. H. LEIGH, 
Moorfield, Swinton, nr. Manchester ; 
or the Hon. Sec., 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’s-square, Manchester. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


——————-——__. 
Princrpat—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMISTRESS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 

Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 


For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


HE WARREN, 


KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL 3 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


BOOKS by the late Dr. MARTINEAU. 


‘ 8, NOs 
A Study of Religion. 2 vols, sa 04 hal OameO! 
Endeavours after the Christian Life 7 6 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, 4 vole. 
each’ =... 56 7 6 
Faith and Self-Surrender IESG 
Home Prayers, with two Services for Public 
Worship... 3.6 
Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 2 vols, 
each : ms 3 6 
Studies of Christianity. oe The aky 
The Seat of Authority in Religion... 14 0 
Types of Ethical Theory. 2 vols. 15.0 
Selections from ie of. By C. G, How- 
land 0 4 
rues 
Five Points of Christian Faith Sofi ten aie 
The Bible and the Child... Onn 
The Three Stages of Unitarian Theology .. O-g2 


Cabinet Portrait of Dr. Martineau, 4s. 6d. 
larger size, 23. 6d. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


HYMNS OF MODERN THOUGHT. 


A COLLECTION OF POEMS, embodying 
Moral Aspiration without Theological Dogma, set 
to simple Congregational Music, Selected and 
Original. Specially suited to Ethical and Pro- 
gressive Societies, Workers’ Clubs, and Labour 
Churches. 

Cloth, 8vo, 
discount). 

N.B.—An edition of the words alone ready 
immediately. 


260 pp., price 3s. (subject to usual 


— 


Hovucuton and Co, 89, Great Marlborough-street, 
London, W. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


Prick THREEPENCE. 


ENLARGED. 


Contents for MARCH : 
Ia Memory of John Ruskin. 
In Memory of “ames Martineau. 
Papias and his Contemporaries. 
A Public Letter to the Hon. T. A. Brassey. 
Blackguards in Excelsis. 
The Colonial Folly. 
The Mystery of Ministers who are ‘ 
Copy-book Ethics. 
What does America think ? 
Our Hell in South Africa. 
Notes by the Way and Notes on Bocks. 


“im its: 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WititaMs and Nor@ats, and all Booksellers. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for March.—‘A Lover of Wisdom: In 
Memory of the late Dr. Martineau.” 
Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s, 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitzp By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c , from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page. 


One Penny WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Jchnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


UPIL, over sixteen, taken Next Term 

on reduced fees and prepared for Examina- 

tions, either University or Musical, if able to assist 

with Music practice of Junior Pupils.—Apply, 

Exveanork Moss, B.A., Edgbaston College, Bristol, 
road, Birmingham. 


Printed by Woopraty & KInpDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by’ E. Kennepy, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, J OHN Herywoop, 29 and. 80, Shoe-lane, E.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), JoHN Hrywoop Deansgate,— 
Saturday, March 8, 1900, 


Che 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


—_———_ 


Tre full prooramme of arrangements 
for the Seventh Triennial Conference to be 
held at Leicester on April 3, 4, 5, and 6 
will be found advertised in another column. 
The Conference sermon is to be preached 
by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., on 
the evening of the first day, and on the 
following morning, after the opening 
devotional service, ‘an address is to be 
given by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A,, LL.D., on “ James Martineau : His 
Life and Influence.” Next comes the first 
paper of the Conference, by the Rev. J. 
Edwin Odgers, M.A.,on “The Historical 
Development of our Freedom and Faith 
and the Importance of its Study.” Other 
subjects to be discussed during the Con- 
ference are ‘‘ How Best to Organise the 
Religious Life of our Young People,” 


“The Future Supply of our Ministers,” 


and “‘The Conduct of Public Worship.” 
On the Thursday morning two papers are 
to be read, without discussion, by the Rey. 


[One Penny. 


P. H. Wicksteed, on “The Fear of God 
and the Sense of Sin,” and by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, on “ Gospel Interpreta- 
tion—a specimen chapter.” The business 
meeting follows on Thursday afternoon, 
at which the report as to Ministerial 
Pensions will be presented, and resolutions 
are to be moved by Mr. J. Cogan Conway 
and Mr. David Ainsworth. At the public 
meeting on Thursday evening, under the 
presidency of Dr. W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., 
the subject “Signs of Progress in 
Christendom ” will be treated by the Revs. 
J. Page Hopps, L. de B. Klein, D.Sce., 

Joseph Wood, and Mr. F'. Maddison, MP. 
It is altogether a strong programme, 
which should attract a very large gathering 
of friends, and ensure to this meeting of 
the Conference a success as delightful and 
productive of good to our churches as any 
of former years. 


Avr the annual meeting of the Abori- 
gines Protection Society held on Thursday 
week, under the presidency of Mr. Alfred 
EH. Pease, M.P., it was announced that as 
the result of a special appeal the Society 
had been able to send £50 weekly to 
Zulus on whom the war had brought 
great hardships. The Bishop of London 
moved :— 

That this meeting weleomes the Marquis 
of Salisbury’s statement in the House of 
Lords on Oct. 17 last, that as one of the 
issues of the present war in South Africa, 
“due precaution will be taken for the 
philanthropie and. kindly and improving 
treatment of the indigenous races, of whose 
destiny we have been too forgetful,’’? and 
appeals to Her Majesty’s Government to do 
all in its power towards the perform- 
ance of that promise; and that copies of 
this resolution be forwarded to the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

The settlement after the war, he said, 
ought to make perfectly clear the fact 
that we were striving not for our own 
selfish interests, but to enlarge the scope of 
a heightening and broadening civilising 
power. By that we must assuredly stand 
or fall, for the future would belong to that 
people whose influence was most bene- 
ficent. Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., 
said that no one could pretend that the 
Dutch of Sonth Africa had been stainless 
in their relations to the blacks ; the record 
was fouled with blood, and was full of 
cruelty, wrong, robbery, and something 
approaching to slavery. And yet they had 
to ask themselves, “ For anything that 
has happened there, cannot we find a 
parallel among our own people?” The 
Society must take care that in any future 
settlement of lands in South Africa 
there were not introduced veiled forms of 
slavery such as had existed in some lands, 
in some degree, under our control, They 
must be on their guard against plans 


which isolated natives and kept them 
entirely under the power of a few trading, 
mining, or speculative men. 

Ir was a good omen for increased 
attention to the pressing problem of the 
Housing of the Poor that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales went to Shoreditch on 
Saturday to open the Boundary-street 
Hstate, where the County Council have 
erected large blocks of model dwellings 
around a central garden, on the site of 
what was formerly a disgraceful wilder- 
ness of s!ums, one of the worst plague spots 
of the metropolis. The Daily News, in an 
interesting article on the subject, recalled 
the interest shown by the late Prince 
Consort in the subject, and the work done 
by the Prince of Wales on the Royal 
Commission, which reported im 1885. 
The Prince on Saturday made a practical 
and able speech, quoting the report of Dr. 
Southwood Smith in 1839, and showing 
what had been done by the County 
Council, and by such private enterprise 
as that of Lord Rowton and Lord Iveagh. 
‘“‘T am satisfied,” he said, ‘ not only that 
the public conscience is awakened on the 
subject, but that the public demands, and 
will continue to demand, vigorous action 
in cleansing the slums which disgrace our 
civilisation, in the erection of good and 
wholesome dwellings such as those around 
us, and in meeting the difficulties of pro- 
viding house-room for the working-classes 
at reasonable rates by easy and cheap 
carriage to not distant districts where 
rents are reasonable.” The Daily News 
points out that the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment is only a very meagre instalmenv of 
what is required to meet a most urgent 
need. 

Tae March number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine contains a short anonymous 
article on Dr. Martineau, ‘‘Some Recol- 
lections by a Friend.” The writer dwells 
upon his great and unaffected modesty, 
which is not always found linked with 
such genius, and notes the fund of dry 
humour he possessed and his great charm 
in‘conversation. The “Seatof Authority” is 
referred to as Dr. Martineau’s last great 
book, and from it the following passage is 
quoted, as singularly appropriate to the 
gracious spirit of the author :— 

Among the societies of men, it is ever the 
greater spirits that morally sustain the 
less; and, as the scale of realised excellence 
ascends, the conscience of us all is ashamed 
to linger, and eventually rises too. We are 
lifted by the souls of mightier wing, and 
are set where otherwise our feet would not 
have climbed. 


The article then conc.udes :-— 


We cannot dispose of Dr. Martineau’s 
religious teaching by labelling it Unitarian, 
Great souls belong to no denomination, 
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They shame all petty sectarians to whom 
differences of opinion appear as signs of 
moral disaffection, and testify to the exist- 
ence of those spiritual bonds of kinship 
which link together all earnest and truth- 
loving souls. 


mire Nee PPD. San Cena Were 


several of Dr. Martineau’s letters, which 
he had from time to time received, and 
among them a letter written in 1893, in 
reply to a difficulty he had expressed, as 
to what he here calls the ‘‘ curious mixture 
of scepticism and mysticism, of Conserva- 
tism and Radicalism, of inexorable logic 
and illogical pietism,” which he had noted 
in Dr. Martineau’s attitude as a philo- 
sophical and theological teacher. The 
following is part of Dr. Martineau’s 


reply :— 


vy 220Ce “ane 


“ You are quite entitled, in strictness of 
logical criticism, to lay any stress it may 
seem to deserve on my inconsistent moods 
of mind towards the contents of the 
Fourth Gospel. It is very true that, 
among elements in the narrative alike un- 
accredited by adequate external testimony, 
I do retain some and reject others on 
grounds of internal concordance or dis- 
cordance with the essence of the per- 
sonality of Jesus, as already gathered 
from the really historical materials fur- 
nished by the other gospels. My faith 
even in these earlier records rests much 
more on the unique portraiture they 
present of a human life perfected in its 
relations with the Divine Father, than in 
the security of their witness borne to 
particular facts and words. ‘Traditions 
floating about in shreds of oral report for 
thirty or forty years, before being pre- 
cipitated into the littera scripta now in 
our hands, cannot but lose in the process 
much that they had and pick up yet more 
that they had not; and no subsequent 
care in sifting them—such as Luke, for 
example, claims to have bestowed on them 
—can sever for us the pure history from 
its accretions. But tradition works up 
only the material of the commonplace 
imagination ; it cannot invent, it can only 
impair and spoil, the personality of a 
Christ.; crediting it with ever more 
startling marvels of physical power, while 
lowering its ideal grandeur and spiritual 
perfection. In reading the synoptic reports 
of the life and work of Jesus, I cannot 
help recognising in certain passages of 
action or discourse the stamp of a Divine 
originality, of an insight which, in its 
utterance, constitutes Revelation; that 
here I am in contact with him I can never 
doubt ; while in sharpest contrast with 
these are a few incidents and not a few 
utterances which no host of witnesses 
could induce me to ascribe to the author 
of the others. The internal evidence thus 
inevitably controls the external. It is then 
but a slight step further, if it is allowed to 
dispense with the external ; and to carry 
its own weight when, in a later and less 
attested Gospel, sayings flow from the lips 
of Jesus which are wholly in character 
with those which have already brought us 
to his feet. If he did not utter them, these 
are, at all events, the outcome of his spirit 
in its regenerating work upon the mind 
and imagination of the Church. On these 
grounds I think it quite permissible to let 
the Fourth Hvangelist prolong for us into 
the second century the appeal of Jesus to 
his disciples, so far as it preserves its own 
tone; the more so, as it is always possible 
that the writer may have fallen in with a 


vein of traditions not hitherto wrought 
into the “ Evangelical narrative.” 


Tar March number of The New 
Kingdom, which is a special “ Martineau 
number,” opens with a study of the great 
teacher hv tha Rev William Mellor. who 
speaks of him as “a theologian and 


philosopher, a leader of men and Church 
idealist,” and Mr. Mellor adds, “ as true 
a poet as ever lived.” A good part of the 
paper is taken up with an interesting 
account of some of the most striking of 
Dr. Martineau’s essays, which were 
preliminary studies for his greater 
philosophical works. Having spoken in 
conclusion of Dr. Martineau’s ideal of 
church fellowship, Mr. Mellor says: 
“ With his direct vision of God, with his 
power of realising the Unseen and the 
Hternal, we may, in God’s own time and 
in the normal order of human events, 
realise also his ideal of a truly Free 
Church of the Living God; and that, 
certainly, is the only aim worthy of our 
history, worthy of our essential principles, 
and worthy of the mission which God 
and our best men and women have laid 
upon us.” 


Tris month’s Seed Sower contains two 
articles on Ruskin, the first being on 
“ Ruskin, the Interpreter of Nature,” an 
address by the Rev. Joseph Wood at a 
Ruskin Memorial service, the second by 
the Rev. H. Gow on ‘“ Ruskin as Social 
Reformer.” There is also an illustrated 
article on Deptford, in the series on ‘“ Our 
Ancient Chapels,” 
Freeston, the greater part of which, 
however, is extracted from an interesting 
letter of reminiscences by Miss Squier, 
the daughter and granddaughter of two 
former ministers. The Rev. H. P. Barrow 
continues his article on “Types of Service 
—III. Handicraftsman.” A timely article 
by Mrs. Mills, “ Let in the Light,” con- 
cludes the number. 


Lovers of Ruskin should secure the 
March Bookman, which is a Memorial 
number, with as many as thirty-six illus- 
trations, large and small, connected with 
Ruskin, fifteen of them being portraits at 
different ages. On one page the portrai 
is surrounded by charming glimpses o 
Brantwood and Coniston, there is al 
picture of the Oxford road-making by 
Ruskin’s students, and also a reproduction 
of one of his own early drawings (at the 
age of sixteen) at Friburg.. Mr. J. A. 
Hobson contributes an article on “ Ruskin 
as Social Reformer,” and the number also 
contains an interesting collection of 
Ruskiniana. 

THroucH the February and March 
numbers of Harper we have followed Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s new novel, “ Eleanor,” 
with deepening interest. Lucy Foster is 
altogether delightful, and Mr. Sterner, 
who illustrates the story, is far more 
successful with her than with Manisty. 
In the March number there is a very 
striking description of a great scene in 
St. Peter’s, when the Pope is carried in 
and chanis the Apostolic Benediction. 
Lucy Foster, the Puritan girl from a New 
England village, is greatly impressed. 


Yet, as she looks, within the visible scene 
there opens another: the porch of a plain 
shingled house, her uncle sitting within it, 
his pipe and his newspaper on his knee, 
sunning bimself in the April morning. She 


by the Rev. F. K. iijaamm 


passes behind him, looks into the stiff leaf- 
scented parlour—at the framed Declaration 
of Independence on the walls, the fresh 
boughs in the fireplace, the Bible on its 
table, the rag carpet before the hearth. She 
breathes the atmosphere of the house; its 
stern independence and simplicities; the 
scorns and the denials, the sturdy freedoms 
both of body and—soul_that it implies-— 
conscience the only master—vice-master for 
God in this His house of the world. And 
beyond—as her lids sink for an instant on 
the pageant before her—she hears, as it 
were, the voices of her country, so young, 
and raw, and strong; she feels within her 
the throb of its struggling, self-assertive 
life ; she is conscious, too, of the uglinesses 
and meannesses that belong to birth and 
newness, to growth and fermentation. Then, 


in a proud timidity—as one who feels her- 


self an alien and on sufferance—-she hangs 
again upon the incomparable scene. 


Twice last week Mr. J. H. Leigh, M.A., 
gave his reading of Hamlet, on Wednes- 
day, in aid of the funds of the Manchester 
Domestic Mission (as will be seen from a 
report in another column), and on Satur- 
day afternoon at Steinway Hall, in aid of 
the funds of the London Unitarian 
Bazaar. Steinway Hall was not over- 
crowded, but there was a good audience, 
and Mr, Leigh’s reading, with Dr. Ernest 
Walker’s special music, was 
appreciated. The essential scenes of the 
play are skilfully selected by Mr. Leigh 
and grouped into three acts, and in the 
reading, which was for the most part a 
dramatic recitation of great power, one 
realised how much can be given of Shake- 


been distinguished by capacity and 
enthusiasm of the highest order. 

Tue fifty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Manchester District Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation is to be held on Good Friday at 
Bolton. The Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, 
B.A., is announced as the preacher, and a 
paper is to be read by Miss Edith Gittins, 
of Leicester, on “ Use, without Abuse, of 
a Holiday Home Paradise.” 


Ler not anyone use that severity in the 
case of another, whith his own case will 
not bear ; for a man may condemn himself 
in the person of another. — Benjamin 
Whichcote. 


OO Oe 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
CENTURY. 


Tur Progress or ScIeENCE AND ITs 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR RELIGION. 
IT. 

Scrpnce and Theology cannot be kept 
apart, though the effort to assign to them 
separate spheres has sometimes been made, 
in the interests of peace. When geologists 
learned from rocks and fossils the vast age 
of the earth as a theatre of life, they were 
rebuked for contradicting the Bible account 
The amiable poet Cowper 
spoke for many thousands besides him- 
self when he said— 

- . - Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn 
That He who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age. 

A narrow interpretation of Scripture, 
and a belief in its infallibility, naturally 
led to obstructiveness. It was contended 


OF THH 


- that the Bible being the Word of God, 


and Nature His work, they are bound to 
be in harmony; and the inference of 
orthodox believers was that the scientific 
conclusion was false. But the man of 
science, on his side, felt that he could be 
sure of his facts, more than he could be 
sure of the teaching of the Church, or the 
knowledge possessed by Hebrew writers. 
Students of Nature were not necessarily 
godless, and sometimes they or their 
sympathisers laboured to build up a 
Natural Theology, arguing at least for a 
Divine government of the world. Ray’s 
“ Wisdom of God,” and Paley’s “ Natural 
Theology” are only examples of a class 
of books, while the Bridgewater Treatises 
made it their special aim to exhibit the 


beneficent adaptations with which the 


world abounds. Nevertheless a multi- 


_ tude of people fora long time remained 


persuaded that Natural Religion and 
Revealed were rather in contrast than in 
harmony, and that to pursuetheformer was 
no better than a heathen kind of groping in 
the dark. Reason, however, was on the 
side of the scientific man, and as dis- 


- covery followed discovery the defenders of 


the Bible cosmogony had to give way. At 
the beginning of the century a literal six- 
days’ creation was believed in by all but a 
few; at the end of the century it is 
believed in by only a few. 

In the great Mohammedan University 


in the city of Cairo, the Koran is used as 


a text-book not only for theology but for 
cosmogony and other science. It teaches 
that all things were created in six days ; 
that there are seven heavens; that the 
waters of Noah’s flood boiled over out of 
an oven; the earth is kept steady by the 
mountains, and an earthquake is a sign of 
the approach of the last day. What is not 
contained in the Koran is deemed either 
untrue or superfluous ; and on this account 


- Mohammedan countries are backward in 


scientific knowledge and useful invention. 
Some Arabs being asked by Mungo Park 
what became of the sun at night, and 
whether it was always the same sun, or 
such a 
question was childish and entirely beyond 
the reach of human investigation. We 
in Western Europe are now emancipated 
from any such thraldom to a book, and a 
large part of the freedom has been won for 
us during the century now closing. 

The science of astronomy has made 


Immense strides ; and the result has been 
to put fuller meaning into the words that | 


“the heavens declare the glory of God.” 
in the year 1781 William Herschel had 
discovered the planet which is now called 
Uranus, far beyond “ utmost Saturn,” 
which had hitherto been regarded as on 
the confines of the solar system. In 1847 
the limits were again immensely extended 
by the addition of the planet Neptune, 
whose existence and mass and place and 
period were discovered by calculation, and 
then duly confirmed by telescopic observa- 
tion. One result of these discoveries was to 
break down more effectually the old-world 
superstition of a mysterious connection 
between the planets and the days ofthe week, 
Although we have Saturn’s-day, Sun-day, 
Moon-day, &c., the association is artificial, 
and cannot lend support to the notion that 
the ancients learned astronomy by revela- 
tion. We may claim also that although 
medieval astrology is still fostered by 
books and almanacs which have a large 
sale, there is not much alarm felt now at 
the occurrence of an eclipse or the appear- 
ance of a comet. The cause of eclipses is 
now popularly understood, and comets 
have been shown to obey the law of gravi- 
tation, while any lingering dread of a 
collision has been dissipated since the 
earth’s passage through a comet’s tail in 
the year 1861. The discovery that the sun 
and stars contain the same chemical 
elements as those which compose the sub- 
stance of the earth, lends plausibility to 
the theory which assigns to them a com- 
mon origin and seeks to account for the 
birth and growth of worlds and systems. 
The Nebular Hypothesis propounded by 
Laplace was fiercely resisted on account of 
its supposed atheism ; and there was con- 
siderable rejoicing when it appeared to be 
discredited. Lord Rosse’s enormous tele- 
scope, being brought to bear on the Milky 
Way and various nebule, showed in one 
instance after another that what had been 
assumed to be fire mist was really a close 
ageregation of stars. Nevertheless some 
of the nebulosities were never thus resolved, 
and when the astronomer was furnished 
with a new instrument in the spectroscope, 
he found actual evidence of glowing gas. 
The Nebular Hypothesis is now in part 
revived ; but the difference is that the 
Churches are not again alarmed; there is 
a greater readiness to yield up the physical 
universe to the domain of Law. 

The first half of the century witnessed 
a notable controversy on the question of 
the Plurality of Worlds, that is, of habit- 
able planets similar to our own, and 
actually dwelt in by creatures similar to 
ourselves, Earlier centuries had seen the 
“Conversation” of Fontenelle on the 
subject, as well as Bishop Wilkins’ argu- 
ments for the habitability of the moon, 
and the more scientific work of Christianus 
Huygens. These authors offered bold 
“conjectures concerning the inhabitants, 
plants and productions of the worlds in 
the planets.” But after the discovery of 
the planet Neptune an anonymous author, 
believed to be Professor Whewell, pub- 
lished an essay in which he brought a 
great array of evidence to prove that 
hardly any globe besides our own 
possessed the necessary physical condi- 
tions. This contention greatly displeased 
Sir David Brewster, to whom “More 
Worlds than One” was “the Creed of 
the Philosopher and the hope of the 
Christian.” These were the chief pro- 
tagonists, though others joined in the 
fray. Itis curious that orthodox Chris- 
tians should cherish the belief in other 


inhabited worlds; because it lays them 
open to the question -of Tom Paine, 
whether the Son of God has visited these 
worlds in succession, to die for the szlva- 
tion of the inhabitants? It is unreason- 
able to suppose that intelligent creatures, 
hke-ourselves in other respects, sbould not 
have had the like experience of temptation 
and sin; and there seems no answer to 
the question, except on Unitarian views, 
of God’s forgiveness of the penitent with- 
out atoning sacrifice. The question, how- 
ever, is not much discussed ; the thoughts 
of men being more interested in their own 
world, and the race to which they belong. 

We have remarked that Dr. Pye Smith 
fell under suspicion, and the author of the 
“Vestiges”’ did not openly avow himself. 
Darwin was howled at, and his theory was 
ridiculed ; but he quietly worked on, and 
eventually was buried with honour in 
Westminster Abbey, dignitaries of Church 
and State being proud to bear his pall. In 
the warfare which has now been carried. 
on ever since the days of Copernicus, the 
men of science are always at last victori- 
ous. Huxley has said that about the 
cradle of every science the extinguished 
theologians lie strangled, like snakes about 
the cradle of Hercules. 

The great upheaval and overturn of 
ancient dogmas and beliefs has laid upon 
reverent thinkers the duty of reconstruc- 
tion. With a wider and truer knowledge 
of Nature, they have a broader basis on 
which to rear the edifice of theological and 
religious truth. ‘To restore animation 
and hope in the presence of the 
religious prospect thus profoundly trans- 
formed,” was regarded by Matthew Arnold 
as the work of the best friends of man- 
kind. It may fairly be said that no body 
of men have set themselves more intelli- 
gently to this task than Unitarian preachers 
and writers. The existence of God, the 
obligations of duty, the grounds of hope 
ina future life, have been successfully 
maintained against all the materialistic 
tendencies of the age. The argument to 
God as Power from our intuitive sense of 
cause, and the argument to God as 
Righteousness from our moral sense or 
conscience—so conspicuously held by 
James Martineau—are in no way weakened 
by the Nebular hypothesis or the Evolu- 
tion doctrine. ‘These, as the author 
of the “ Vestiges” maintained, show 
the methods of the Divine  opera- 
tion: God may not be like a Potter 
moulding the clay, but He is working 
in us and informing all things; all things 
were made by Him, and without Him was 
not anything made that hath been made. 
With regard to the creation of man, 
although not formed directly from the dust, 
but owing his existence to predecessors, the 
natural birth is nota sufficient explanation. 
without the Divine purpose and potency. 
When man does appear, he is “‘ so noble in 
reason, so infinite in faculties, in form and 
moving so express and admirable, in 
action so like an angel, in apprehension so 
like a god,” that his ultimate parentage 
must certainly be divine. It matters 
little through what lowly forms his being 
can be traced, he is of more value than 
many sparrows now. Besides, whatever 
difficulty can be imagined, existed before, 
and Evolution is not responsible for it; 
for it has always been known that every 
individual birth comes through lowly 
forms. Moreover, unless the individual 
child now is without a Creator, because 
born of parents. the acknowledgment of a 
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parentage for the human race does not 
exclude God. As far as observation 
extends, the chicken has always come from 
an egg; and it cannot fairly be said that 
Evolution. has introduced any new 
difficulty. These views are spreading, and 
so it is becoming recognised that the 
principle of Evolution, which deserves to 
rank with the law of gravitation, is not a 
foe to religion. 

It has been assumed by some writers 
that Evolution completely undermines the 
Design argument; but it is only on a 
superficial view that it seems to do so. It 
may be admitted that it has made the 
Bridgewater Treatises appear antiquated, 
and shown that Paley’s illustration of 
the watch is scarcely adequate. Instead 
of the white fur of arctic animals having 
been given to them at their creation, in 
designed adaptation to the snow around 
them, we are now taught that all 
individuals showing colour would be seen 
by foes and become exterminated. The 
same with desert animals of sandy hue, 
and insects resembling leaves and twigs, 
or coloured like the bark of trees ; all pro- 
tective resemblances seem to be brought 
about by a kind. of automatic machinery. 

No doubt there is such a force or in- 
fluence at work ; and yet we must remain 
persuaded that eyes are made to see with, 
and ‘“ He that made the eye, shall not He 
see?” and does He not work by natural 
means to willand to do His good pleasure ? 
The Design Argument has been safe, in 
the hands of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Dr. 
Martineau, and, indeed, of all eminent 
writers who maintain that Evolution is not 
without God. Whether purpose is being 
worked out is to be judged by processes 
and results; and we not only see enough 
to prove it, as when a bird’s wing is 
recognised as an exquisite piece of 
mechanism, but Evolution shows that the 
plan is infinitely larger than we thought, 
and suggests that the consummation will 
be infinitely grander. ‘The succession of 
lower forms of life was a long prologue to 
the human drama; and, although few 
people now look for a speedy millennium, 
faith is deepened in “one far-off divine 
event, to which. the whole creation 
moves.” 

The doubts engendered by the science 
of the century, particularly as suggesting 
Nature’s carelessness of the individual life, 
are wrestled with in Tennyson’s “In Memo- 
riam,”’ and “The Two Voices”; and the 
result is to confirm faith. God and Nature 
are not at strife; and ‘nothing walks 
with aimless feet,’ while all things are 
tending towards some happy goal. Mean- 
time the preacher who seeks to justify the 
ways of God to man, finds in Darwinian 
doctrines the likeliest solution of the 
problem of war and man’s warlike pro- 
pensities. The law of the “survival of 
the fittest,” however, it can be shown, has 
ceased to favour the physically strong, 
and gives preference now to superior 
intellect. It is even beginning to exalt 
morals above mind, and prophesies that 
some day the meek shall inherit the 
earth. 

But while it is comparatively easy for 
the Theist, and the Christian untram- 
melled by fixed creeds, to bring science 
and faith into harmony, especially where 
little besides the date and method of crea- 
tion is concerned, the adjustment is less 
easy for those who cling to traditional 
beliefs and the letter of Scripture. The 
proved antiquity of man has led some 


writers to argue for pre-Adamic races, 
whose career was closed before Scripture 
begins. The long lives of the patriarchs 
—extending to many hundreds of years — 
is leading others to think that the names 
designate tribes and not individuals. The 
comparison with Babylonian records is 
bringing many to regard all the earlier 
chapters of Genesis as legendary. We 
might have expected that the evolution of 
mankind from a lower race, and the 
evidence that they for a long time 
sheltered in caverns, and lived by hunting 
and fishing, would have led to the 
abandonment of the doctrine of the Fall. 
In some quarters it is, indeed, given up, 
and it is hardly heresy to disavow it at a 
Church Congress or in a Presbyterian 
pulpit; but many are holding on to it, 
with a modified explanation. Adam, 
though ignorant as a savage, was at first 
innocent they say, and experienced a moral 
fall. The reluctance to part with the 
Fall is no doubt owing, in some measure, 
to its bearing on the general scheme 
of doctrine. If there was no Fail, what 
is to be said of Original Sin, or inherited 
depravity, of Christ’s sacrifice for sin, of 
the Levitical sacrifices as types of Christ, 
&c.? To the Unitarian these difficulties 
do not occur; for it is quite consonant 
with his general thought that mankind 
should have had a childhood, and received 
an education (not probation), and be going 
on towards full strength and manhood. 
The new science of Anthropology has 
shown him the universality and motive 
of sacrifice. The Evolution doctrine has 
taught him that cunning, cruelty, lust, 
and all the “ motions of sins in the mem- 
bers,” are as “taints of blood” derived 
from far-off humble progenitors, in whom 
they could not be blamed. They are 
wrong in man because the Creator has 
put His spirit into him, and is teaching 
him to leave the things that are behind 
and “follow the gleam.” Thus the in- 
compatibility of new science with old 
theology comes as a relief to the rational 
servant of God, and is a strong support 
to the general truth of his views. In 
other Churches, however, many preachers 
and writers still follow Paul in contrast- 
ing the First Adam with the Second ; and 
even if they have relinquished the Fall 
are slow to perceive the logical conse- 
quences. It is hard to understand ; for if 
Adam and Eve did not take forbidden 
fruit, they cannot by their disobedience 
have “brought death into the world, and 
all our woe,” and entailed upon all their 
posterity a sinful nature and a curse. 
But we must allow time for logic to do 
its perfect work. 

There 1s one difficulty which has been 
felt, not only by orthodox believers, but 
by all who have considered the subject. 
If man derived his existence from a lower 
creature, when did he become possessed of 
a moral nature—at what stage did he 
begin to be responsible for his conduct— 


‘and when was he endowed with immor- 


tality? The answer must again be that 
the Evolution theory is not responsible for 
this difficulty, because in another shape it 
was felt before, and often discussed. At 
what age does a child become responsible ? 
At what stage do “hidden, untimely 
births” possess immortal souls? Sharp 
lines and defined boundaries are absent 
from a good many things in Nature (who 
can say where small becomes large or 
twilight passes into darkness?) and we 
may have to leave the question unsolved. 


But we should remember that it was 
asked before; and also that John Wesley, 
and many besides, have conceived that the 
lower animals, as well as man, will live 
again. 

On the whole subject, it may be safely 
said that the scientific discoveries of the 
century call for a reconstruction of 
theologieal doctrine from beginning to 
end. The Fall could not disappear with- 
out changing the teaching about Redemp- 
tion. The Origins and Beginnings could 
not assume a new aspect without corre- 
sponding alteration in Hschatology—the 
Doctrine of the Last Things. 


Gro. Sr. Curate. 


LITERATURE. 


JOHN CAIRD.* 
T].—Twe Girrorp Lecrurszs. 
( Concluded.) 


We will first revert to the important 
matter which we pointed out in the 
former paper, that in these Lectures two 
very different philosophical conceptions of 
the relation between God’s will and man’s 
will appear to be juxta-posed without any 
express recognition of their difference or 
any attempt to reconcile them. When 
Dr. Caird wrote that the human will or 
self which possesses a power of self- 
determination is not an “unmotived 
will,” it is very much to be regretted that 
he did not go on to explain what he really 
meant by the expression “ not unmotived ”’; 
for if he had so done we should have 
clearly known whether he sided with 
philosophers like Dr. Martineau and 
Lotze or with philosophers of the Hegelian 
school. Of course, thinkers of both 
schools admit that there can be no such 
thing as self-determination in the absence 
of motives. Both schools assert that a 
man in his moral decisions expresses, and 
must express, his character. Whether, in 
a moment of temptation, a man’s self- 
determination sides with his sensual and 
selfish desires or with his ideal of 
righteousness and love, in both cases alike 
he expresses some feature of his character ; 
and the question between the two schools 
of thought is whether the human self or 
soul is so constituted by God that it can 
make a free alternative choice as to which of 
the conflicting elements in its owncharacter 
it will throw its personal energy upon, and 
so make that feature the one which is 
realised in the actual conduct. If a man’s 
self or ego has this power of free pre- 
ferential choice between the conflicting 
motives which spring simultaneously out 
of its character, then it is evident that the 
man who freely takes sides with the lower 
in the presence of the higher motive, does 
in this very act of free self-determination 
estrange himself for a time from the 
revealed will of the Father within him; 
and that, therefore, man in virtue of this 
power of free choice between alternative 
possibilities, which is delegated to him by 
God, may within certain limits resist and 
retard the Divine Will as expressed in his 
reason and in his moral ideal. Now, the 
point to be noted is that Dr. Caird in 
these Lectures very frequently uses 


* “The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity.” 
By John Caird, D.D., LL.D., late Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 
With a Memoir by Edward Caird, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Master of Balliol, 2 vols. Glasgow: James 
MacLehose and Sons, 1899, 123, net. 
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language which asserts or implies that 
the relation between God’s Will and man’s 
will is of such a nature as to allow of the 
possibility of this real discord, and that 
indeed all that is most precious in the 
personal relations between God and the 
human soul would be non-existent if 
human nature were so constituted that the 
will of man could not freely oppose itself 
to the felt Will of God. But the philo- 
sophy of the will here presented is pre- 
eisely that held by such thinkers as 
Dr. Martineau; and it is precisely 
not the philosophy of the will which Dr. 
Caird mentions and accepts at the 
beginning of his eleventh lecture, where 
he expressly rejects what he calls 
“indeterminism”’ or the “freedom of 
indifference.” Here, accordingly, he 
adopts the philosophy of his brother 
and of T. H. Green; and, as we have 
seen, these eminent men take such a view 
of the relation of a man’s self to his 
character as renders it inconceivable that 
a man’s self-determination in seasons of 
temptation should possibly be. different 
from that which it actually is ; and hence, 
as in this theory of the will no man’s 
character can evolve in any other way 
than that in which it actually does evolve, 
it becomes absurd to talk of any real 
opposition or estrangement between the 
human will and the Divine Will; and so the 
Christian doctrine of Sin loses all rational 
justification. The writer of an Hegelian 
“Manual of Ethics” once admitted to us 
that this doctrine of his comes practically 
to much the same thing as the old Cal- 
vinism minus hell; and he added, “ Don’t 
you think it is a very agreeable doctrine?” 
To which we replied that it would be, no 
doubt, very comfortable to think that no- 
body is really to be blamed for hisself-deter- 
minations, and that in the long run the 
eternal thought-principle will do the only 
possible thing, and therefore the best 
thing, for everybody ; but that we did not 
think that this was an inspiring doctrine, 
or that it could well be harmonised with 
our actual moral consciousness. But 
what we wish to impress upon the readers 
of Dr. Caird’s “Gifford Lectures” is 
that, whether. this view is true or 
not, it certainly is not the doctrine 
which the ordinary reader would assume 
to be held by the writer of these Lectures ; 
and we, further, confidently assert that 
what gives their impressiveness and 
beauty to the chief ethical utterances in 
these volumes, and renders these utter- 
ances in appearance consonans with 
Christian thought and sentiment, is the 
tacitly assumed reality of that very 
“indeterminism,” which, in words, Dr. 
Caird distinctly repudiates. We make no 
apology for dwelling at such length on 
this topic, for, as the late Dr. Martineau 
clearly saw, we encounter here a funda- 
mental and most important opposition 
between two forms of the philosophy of 
ethics and religion; and we cannot but 
regard the conscious or unconscious 
tendency in Dr. Jobn Caird’s mind to so 
express himself as to confuse and conceal 
the real issue between these fundamentally 
different modes of conception as, to say 
the least of it, an unfortunate circumstance 
which cannot be advantageous to either 
philosophy or religion. Those readers, 
however, who agree with Dr. Martineau’s 
ethical theory will find strong confirmation 
for their view of the freedom of the will 
in the fact that Dr. John Caird in many 
of the finest ethical passages of these 


Lectures appears, at all events, to be build- 
ing, not on Hegel’s and Green’s, but on 
Dr. Martineau’s philosophical foundation. 

These remarks will serve to pave the 
way to an account of one of the most 
interesting topics discussed in this work— 
namely, the Incarnation of God in humanity 
and also His special Incarnation in Jesus 
of Nazareth. Of the many true and 
beautiful passages in these Lectures we 
have met with none which we admire more 
than we do the following :— 


St is of the very essence of the religious 
life to be a life that is at onve above us and 
in us, transcending our finite thoughts and 
feelings, yet in which we most truly realise 
ourselves and the ideal of our own spiritual 
nature. For, is it not so that in every moral 
and religious impulse and action, in all our 
spiritual experiences, we are aware of a 
power, a presence, an authority, which, 
though in us, is yet above us; which we 
have not made nor can unmake, which 
asserts an absolute domination over our 
souls, and of which from one point of view 
we are only the passive organs ? What this 
absolute principle, this imperative of truth 
and goodness, demands of every human 
spirit, is the sacrifice, the surrender, the 
abnegation of our private and particular 
self—its shallow opinions, its limited ends 
and interests ; that we cease to think our 
own thoughts, to gratify our own desires, to 
do our own will, but rejoice to let this abso- 
lute, all-comprehending will reign in us and 
over us. 


This felt immanence of God in our self- 
consciousness—in our reason and in our 
ethical and esthetic ideals—is a truth 
unspeakably precious to the religious 
mind; and it is a truth which, as we 
think, Unitarian preachers and writers 
until comparatively recent times have not 
adequately apprehended and _ realised. 
When we carefully reflect on this incarna- 
tion of God in man’s inner life, it becomes 
evident that the connection of God with 
the spirit of man is an inconceivably 
more intimate relationship than the 
relationship between finite personalities 
can possibly be; and it therefore becomes 
the imperature and difficult task of the 
ethical and religious philosopher to at 
once do justice iu his theory to this sense 
of God’s immediate presence and activity 
in the soul’s higher life, and at the same 
time to maintain the existence of such a 
degree of delegated indep2ndence and 
causal activity 10 the individual soul as 
shall save us from plunging either into 
unintelligible mysticism or into non- 
ethical Pantheism. Now if we assume 
that Dr. J. Caird really means what he 
appears to mean when he tells us that 
our moral decisions are attended with “the 
possibility of an opposite alternative,” it 
must be allowed that these Lectures 
contribute most valuable aid towards the 
attainment of a satisfying conception of 
the immanence, or incarnation, of God in 
the human soul. It is only now and then, 
as when, for instance, he speaks of the pos- 
sible identification of the will of man with 
the willof God, that'Dr. Caird seems to lapse 
into a kind of phraseology which it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish from Pantheism. But 
probably even here his language was not 
intended to be taken quite literally, for 
he sometimes speaks of the will of a saintly 
man as approaching identification with the 
will of Godand, at other times, asapproach- 
ing harmony with the Eternal Will; and 
harmony is, of course, a totally different 
thing from identity. But probably here 
too, as in the case of the Freedom of the 
Will, his mind was oscillating between the 


prevalent conceptions of Christian Theists 
and the requirements of the Hegelian 
philosophy. 

In his treatment of the assumed excep- 
tional Incarnation of God in Jesus, Dr. 
Caird’s judgment appears to us to have 
been much warped by the influence of 
Presbyterian orthodoxy as well as by an 
untenable view of the authority of the 
New Testament writings. There is much, 
accordingly, in his lectures on this subject 
which seems to us to be forced and un- 
inspiring, and to be wholly devoid of 
philosophical consistency. He contrasts 
his own view of the Incarnation of God in 
Jesus with what he calls “the Deistic or 
Unitarian view.” Let us inquire, then, 
what really is the difference between his 
view of the personality of Jesus and that 
of those Christian Theists who recognise 
in the character of Jesus the highest 
possible realisation in human nature of 
moral and spiritual perfection. I+ appears 
that Dr. Caird regarded Jesus, not simply 
as a person who actually resisted all 
temptations to sin, but as a person who by 
his very nature was intrinsically incapable 
of sin; for he refers to him as a “ Being 
absolutely and immutably good.” He 
does not explain to us how such a being 
can intelligibly be said to be “tempted,” 
nor does he appear to pay any attention 
to the saying attributed to Jesus: “ Call 
not me good ; there is none good but God.” 
He informs us also, apparently on no 
other ground than that of one or two 
statements attributed to Paul and John, 
that the union of the human with the 
divine in the person and life of Christ 
“includes an element which differentiates 
it from the spiritual life and experience of 
all other’ men,” because Jesus is said to 
have spoken of “the glory which he had 
with the Father before the world was.” 
This treatment of Jesus as a quite 
abnormal person inevitably lands the 
author of these “Gifford Lectures” in 
numerous inconsistencies. In one passage, 
for instance, he tells us that we are right 
in regarding Christ’s life as the perfect 
“ideal of human excellence,” and when 
we ask what are the chief characteristics 
of this ideal of human excellence we 
are assured that “the best, purest, noblest 
human souls are just those who are 
least satisfied with themselves and 
with their own spiritual attainments.” 
Are we, then, to conclude, as Dr. Caird’s 
Christology appears to compel us to do, 
that this “immutably and absolutely good 
Being,” who was essentially incapable of 
sinning, was at the same time profoundly 
dissatisfied with himself and with his 
own spiritual attainments? That the 
actual Jesus of Nazareth was so dis- 
satisfied, we can well believe, but this dis- 
satisfaction only becomes intelligible and 
divinely beautiful when the relationship 
of the will and personality of Jesus to the 
Father within him is regarded as essen- 
tially of the same kind as that which ob- 
tains in the case of other rational beings who 
are made in the image of God, and when, 
accordingly, the absolute sinlessness of 
Jesus (if it be a fact) is explained not as 
arising from an exceptional inability to 
sin, but from the perfect and unvaried 
fidelity of his will the promptings of the 
immanent Eternal Will. It is very 
curious and interesting to note how in 
these Lectures the ecclesiastical or doc- 
trinal animus which induces Dr. Caird, in 
certain passages, to place Jesus in some 
measure outside of the category of 
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humanity, alternates in his mind with the 
high and noble philosophic impulse to 
represent the life and character of Jesus 
as simply the culmination and the reali- 
sation of those ethical and spiritual pos- 
sibilities which are inherent in every 
rational being in virtue of the incarna- 
tion and progressive self-revelation in 
human nature of the eternal life and 
character of God. 

In connection with Dr. Caird’s view of 
the exceptional Incarnation of God in 
Jesus we must not omit to mention that 
he contends with the utmost emphasis 
and earnestness for the view that Suffering 
and Self-sacrifice are essential elements in 
the nature of God. In the self-revelation 
of God made to us through His incarna- 
tion in Christ we reach a conception of 
Him which is not “that of an impersonal 
being which cannot be affected by pain 
or sorrow, but that of a being who can 
bear, with us and for us, the burden of 
our guilt, and who, in one sense, can en- 
dure for us a reflected shame and sorrow, 
infinitely more imtense and poignant than 
our own.” ‘To enter upon a discussion of 
this profound subject would carry us far 
beyond the limits of this paper, but we 
may allow ourselves to say that the greatest 
burden of the sinner’s guilt is the 
poignancy of self-reproach and remorse, 
and we find it impossible to conceive how 
the burden of this species of suffering can 
be in any true sense experienced and borne 
by the Eternal. 

There is one more very important ques- 
tion discussed in this work, that of the 
Future Life. The two lectures which deal 
with this subject contain many considera- 
tions which are already familiar to those 
of our readers who have read “ A Study 
of Religion.” Dr. Caird’s main argu- 


ment for personal Immortality is 
identical with Dr. Martineau’s, and 
rests on the perception of the in- 


adequacy of this present life to allow of 
the due satisfaction of those infinite pos- 
sibilities and aspirations—rational, ethical, 
esthetic and spiritual—which arise in the 
spirit of man through the self-revelation 
ot the Eternal God in the individual man 
and heart. Perhaps the most original and 
beautiful section in these two lectures is 
that in which Dr. Caird shows that there 
is a@ sense in which ‘the “compensation 
argument” for immortality is both valid 
and forcible :— 

Though the compensation theory, in the 
erude form in which it bas often been pre- 
sented, is untenable, there is yet another 
aspect of it in which it is profoundly 
true. There are rewards in the spiritual 
life to which it is no selfishness to aspire— 
nay, which it is of the very essence of the 
spiritual life to seek after. There is no 
selfishness in a desire or aspiration which is 
in itself pure and noble, when it seeks for 
rewards in its own kind—in the desire of 
knowledge, for instance, when it seeks for 
ever larger and fuller opportunities and 
means of knowledge ; or in the love of art, 
when it seeks by ever new and fairer crea- 
tions to attain to an ever-advancing realisa- 
tion of the beautiful. And this holds good 
in an especial manner of the moral and 
spiritual desires and affections. To seek 
the ever richer and fuller satisfaction of 
this order of desires is free from all taint of 
selfishness, because it is to seek after a joy 
which, whilst it is the sweetest of which 
the soul of man is capable, is in its own 
nature the death -of selfishness-—the joy of 
absolute self-surrender to the will of God, 
and of self-sacrifice for the good of others. 
‘* More life and fuller’’ than we have ever 


attained, or can hope on earth to attain, | to a 


deeper draughts from the eternal springs of 
thought and 


joy than here we can ever 
experience—this, so far from being a sordid 
aspiration, is only another expression for 
the most exalted goodness. 


We close our notice of these admirable 
Lectures with the feeling of warmest 
gratitude to their noble and gifted author, 
who has here presented to us a treasure- 
house of ideas as.true and inspiring as they 
are charmingly expressed ; but we cannot 
resist the conclusion that this great work 
would have been still more valuable and 
self-consistent had not the author in his 
treatment of the ethical aspects of 
Christianity been hampered by a nominal 
adhesion to an uncongenial philosophy, 
which identifies a man’s real self with his 
character, and so renders genuine moral 
freedom and responsibility impossible ; 
and in his representation of the Incarna- 
tion of God in Jesus by a too uncritical 
reverence for all the statements in the 
Scriptures, as well for the dogmas of that 
particular Church which his genius did so 
much to dignify and to adorn. 


Cuarues B. Upron. 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS... 


Tue question of the Housing of the Poor 
is dealt with in this month’s Contemporary 
by Mr. Robert Donald, who shows what 
has been accomplished, and how much 
still remains to be done. The suggestions 
of the Royal Commission of 1884 have all 
been carried out, except the rating of 
vacant land ; but the process of closing or 
demolishing houses “unfit for human 
habitation” requires to be greatly 
simplified, authorities must be enabled to 
acquire land outside their own borders, 
and there are other difficulties to be over- 
come before the people ejected from 
insanitary property will find proper 
accommodation. ‘Behind the housing 
problem,” says Mr. Donald, “is the land 
problem.” In .the same review the 
Duchess of Sutherland describes the 
Lingfield settlement as “a Garden of 
Mercy,” and Mr. Thomas Holmes, in an 
article on ‘‘ Home Industries and Home 
Heroism,’ gives some terrible and 
pathetic pictures of the life of the most 
wretched. dwellers in the city slums. There 
is also the first of two articles on 
“ Monastic Orders up to Date,” containing 
an indictment of “Roman _ Catholic 
Fetishism”’ from the point of view of 
a French liberal; an article on Ruskin 
by Miss Julia Wedgwood, who gives some 
interesting personal reminiscences, and 
finds the core of Ruskin’s teaching in 
“his belief in beauty as a_ Divine 
sacrament,” and looks upon him as one 
who gathered up “all that was best in 
spiritual democracy.” The Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge writes on “Some London Hos- 
pitals and their Audited Accounts,” 
objecting strongly to the use of funds 
subscribed for the care of the sick poor 
for the maintenance of physiological 
laboratories where vivisection is prac- 
tised. 

The Nineteenth Century again is strong 
in military articles. Dr. St. George 
Mivart, in an article on “Scripture and 
Roman Catholicism,” explains that he 
wrote his former articles in the hope of 
vindicating the right of liberals to a 
place: in. the Roman Catholic Church, 
and at any rate to bring their position 
decisive test. He is now convinced 


“that there is, till Infallibility is repu- 
diated, an absolute, impenetrable barrier 
between the domain of science and the 
Roman Catholic Church.” Mrs. Hugh 
Bell writes on ‘‘Some Difficulties Inci- 
dental to Middle Age,” and Miss Emily 
Hobhouse gives a most interesting account 
of information she has gathered, on behalf 
of the Women’s Industrial Council, as. to 
“Women Workers: How they live ; how 
they wish to live.” Mr. T. P. Whittaker, 
M.P., replies to Sir Algernon West on the 
subject of the Majority and Minority 
Reports of the Licensing Commissioners. 

In the Fortnightly the Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge writes on the “Cruelty to 
Animals Act of 1876,” showing how a law 
which was intended rigorously to restrict 
the practice of vivisection, is, through 
the methods of administration adopted 
by the Home Secretary, practically in- 
operative,and might be more justly termed 
alaw for the protection of vivisectors 
rather than of animals. Mr. H. Heath- 
cote Statham writes what he regards as 
“The Truth about Ruskin,’ which is 
briefly that “he has little dependable or 
logical teaching to give in regard to art, 
but he has made thousands of persons 
care for it as they never cared for it 
before, and never would but for him.” 
One of the most valuable of the articles 
in this number. is by Professor Lewis 
Campbell “On 'some Liberal Movements 
of the last Half-century,’” dealing with 
the widening of theology, the abolition of 
religisus tests aud disabilities, and the 
extension of higher education; but what 
is meant by “the incorporation of Man- 
chester New College into the University 
of Oxford”? Manchester College, on 
settling at Oxford, dropped the New out 
of its title, but it remains a Theological 
School outside the University. z 


Beprorp Cotuecs, Lonpon (For 
Women).—The Council will, in June 
next, award an additional science scholar- 
ship, the “ Henry Tate Scholarship,” of 
the value of £50 per annum for three 
years. This scholarship was endowed by 
the late Sir Henry Tate, and is to be for 
the first time awarded in science. The 
Committee of the Liberal Memorial to 
Mr. Gladstone have offered to the Council 
of Bedford College an annual prize of the 
value of £5, to be expended in books, to 
be given for proficiency in history, political 
science, or economics. The Council have 
decided to make this prize open for com- 
petition to all present students and all 
students who have left the College not 
more than one session. The first award 
will be made in the Easter term, 1901. 
The subject will be announced during 
next term. Mrs. H. J. Tennant (née 
Miss Abraham), formerly H.M.’s Super- 
intending Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops, will lecture at Bedford 
College on March 7, five pm., on 
“Industrial Life and Law.” Cards of 
admission can be obtained at. the College. 
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KATHARINE MAR- 
RIOTT. 


Tae numerous friends of Miss Mar- 
riott will have been grieved to hear of 


HARRIET 


. her unexpected decease on Feb. 28 at 


Sandal Grange, near Wakefield, the sad 
event occurring little more than a year 
after her esteemed father’s death. It is 
only fitting that such a life as hers thus 
closed in its prime should have at least a 
brief memorial, though she always shrank 
from praise or publicity. Born into a 
family in which benevolence had become a 
tradition, a duty, and a habit, she early 
devoted herself to helpful service, and 
developed the strength of character which 
served her in good stead in after years. 
Many remember her when she approached 
her majority as a bright, unselfish, talented 
eirl, whose life was full of the highest 
promise. But sad to tell, a great trouble 
came over her just as she had made so 
large a place in many hearts. One severe 
illness was succeeded by another, and left 
her delicate of physique, and liable to 
frequent periods of suffering. It might 
have been expected that this would cloud 
her buoyant spirits and check her active 
usefulness, but with remarkable fortitude 
and patience she sought to adjust her 
diminished strength to the best work that 
lay within her reach. In the home her 
charming social gifts and her winning 
kindness made her widely beloved, and 
among the poor and unfortunate she 
befriended many who were downcast and 
desolate. She was quick to perceive that 
such are best aided through hope and 
genuine sympathy, and, therefore, sought 
to make the material help serve as a 
stimulus to fresh personal effort. 

Down to the very last, except in inter- 
vals of illness, her interest never wavered 
in any generous work that she had under- 
taken, and especially she assisted with the 
utmost loyalty and coustancy in the chief 
activities of Westgate Chapel. Every 
worthy object in the congregation or the 
school found in her a warm supporter, and 
when at last she was compelled to retire 
from the teaching staff this was felt to be 
a most grievous loss. During the restora- 
tion of the chapel she laid the memorial 
block of the new vestry, and gave the 
beautifully-worked cover for the Com- 
munion table, which will now be a 
treasured memento of her taste and skill. 
She was, indeed, an artist from childhood, 
at home in the world of harmony, form, 
and colour, while no less versed in Nature’s 
ways, and in the higher paths of culture. 
Her loss to the family circle must remain 
untold, and by many friends and fellow- 
workers it will be keenly felt. She was 
laid to rest near Westgate Chapel on 
Saturday, March 3, with evident signs of 
sorrow and tokens of affectionate respect. 
An impressive memorial service was con- 
ducted on the following morning by the 
Rey. Andrew Chalmers, and in the after- 
noon, at a children’s service, many of the 
gifts and kindly deeds of their departed 
friend were touchingly and gratefully 
recalled. 


THe march of humanity towards God’s 
heavenly city resembles the walk of 
those pilgrims who, journeying to Jerusa- 
lem, after every three steps forwards, make 
one step backwards.—Jean Paul. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


— $4 
“ So teach us to number our days.” 


To number means to count. You have 
all learned to count, I dare say you have 
forgotten that you ever had to learn it. 
It would seem strange to you to think of 
there beiug people in the world who can’t 
sount. People who can say one, two, and 
can’t go further. ‘bere are such people. 
They can’t distinguish between four, five, 
six ; they can only say, many. 

But you all can count. Sometimes you 
have a great deal of pleasure in counting. 
I saw a little boy, the other day, take the 
pennies and halfpennies out of his savings 
box, and count them. First he ranged 
them in rows along the table. There’were 
several rows. Then he began to count 
from the rows aS many pennies as would 
make a shilling, and to put each shilling’s 
worth in a pile by itself. There were 
several piles, eight I think, and some half- 
pennies over. He took a great deal of 
pleasure in counting these piles, and then, 
that he might realise the better how rich 
he was, he counted them all over again. 

Very likely you don’t count your days 
just now, but Lam quite sure you count 
your years. Seven years old, eight years 
old, ten years old, fourteen years old— 
why, how pleasant it is to count one’s years, 
and feel oneself a year older! And when 


you have crossed the birthday into the | 


next year, how very young and little- 
boyish or little-girlish seems the year you 
have stepped out of! You all like to 
count your years, and for a long while to 
come you will like to count them. 

But this verse says “days.” Count the 
days. Well, sometimes you do count the 
days. When the holidays are coming, or 
Christmas, or a party, you count the days. 
Now it is a fortnight, now it is a week, 
now it is to-morrow. Then the days go 
slowly. Or, perhaps, the holidays are 
coming to an end. Ina few days the visit 
to the sea-side or the country will be over. 
You count the days left. Four more, two 
more. Now it is the last day. Oh, how 
quickly they have flown! 

A day seems, perhaps, a very small bit 
of time to count. A thousand of them 
went by before you could count them. 
Three or four thousand more have gone 
If you should live to be old 
you might have thirty thousand, or even 
more. How many days were there in 
that long life which you have heard 
spoken of with such reverence lately—in 
the ninety-four years of Dr. Martineau ? 
How many were there in that other great 
life just passed from us—in the eighty 
years of Mr. Ruskin? Yes,a day is a 
small bit of time. 

So is a halfpenny a small bit of money; 
yet you quite think it worth while to 
count the pennies and halfpennies. 


And if you think about them you will 


see that the days and the halfpennies are 
alike in more ways than this one, of both 
being small. 

What is the use of the pennies P—Why, 
to spend, of course. To buy something 
with. If you had to keep them as pennies, 
these dull round bits of metal would be 
of no use and no pleasure to you. But 
you exchange them for something else, 
which does serve or please you. 

And the use of the days is to spend 
them—to exchange them for something 
else, also. And we may spend them wisely 


or foolishly, just as we do our pennies, 
What are we buying with our days ? 

Most of you go to school no doubt. 
Part of each day you spend in learning 
something. Well, that is agood exchange— 
a bit of time for a bit of knowledge. Some 
of you, perhaps, have work to do at home, 
or in the shop, or the office. In your way 
you are helping on this great world’s busi- 
ness of living, and getting a living. You 
are spending the day in service. That isa 
good exchange, too—a piece of time 
against a piece of faithful, honest work. 
And all of you, I hope, have play days. 
Well, if the play is happy and innocent 
play, if you enjoy this beautiful world 
better for it, and feel more fellowship with 
other boys and girls in it, and go back to 
study or to work the fresher and the 
brighter for it, those days are well spent 
too. <A bit of time fora bit of true plea- 
sure, that is a good exchange. 

But sometimes the days come to you, as 
they do to us, when you are dull, or cross, 
or idle, and nothing interests and nothing 
pleases ; and when the day is over, one has 
to say, To-day is gone, and I haven’t 
learned anything. I haven’t done any- 
thing. JI haven’t enjoyed anything. My 
day is spent, and I have nothing for it— 
nothing at all. 

Ah, there is one gain we may get even 
out of such a day, if we will only resolve 
not to spend any more so foolishly. 

But there is one difference between the 
days and the pennies. If you don’t want 
to spend your pennies to-day you can save 
them till to-morrow, till next year, till the 
time when you do want to speud them. I 
often think how nice if would be if there 
were only a bag or a box in which one 
could drop the five minutes or the half 
hours you don’t want to use just now, the 
time one has to wait at the station for 
instance, and keep it till some time when 
you want every moment and feel you 
haven’t half enough. ‘But no bag or box 
has been yet made that the hours and the 
minutes won't slip through. Hold the 
days as tight as you can, yet you feel them 
shipping lke sand through your fingers. 
You may spend your pennies, but you 
must spend your days. ‘I'he only question 
is, What will you spend them for 

He who wrote about numbering or 
counting our days thought that wisdom 
was the great thing to change them for. 
All the wise men have thought so. And 
to help us remember the return each day 
may bring us, let us learn these lines about 
a day written by a wise man of our own 
century :— 

So here hath been dawning 

Another blue day ; 
Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away ? 
Out of eternity 

This new day is born ; 
Into eternity 

At night will return. 
Behold it aforetime 

No eye ever did ; 
So soon it for ever 

From all eyes is hid. 
Here hath been dawning 

Another blue day ; 
Think, wilt.thou let it 


Slip useless away ? 
Co AS BS 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 
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OUGHT WE TO BE SILENT ? 


Tus question we are compelled to 
ask ourselves, with reference both to 
Tue Inquirer itself and to the 
Memorial on the subject of the war in 
South Africa presented to Lord Sants- 
BuRY by a number of our ministers, 
and published in our issue of Feb. 24. 
Of the large number of letters we have 
received on this subject some were 
published last week, and others will be 
found in our present issue. It is not 
possible for us to find room for the 
whole body of correspondence, and in 
making the necessary selection we 
have endeavoured to present both 
sides of the question as fully and fairly 
as might be. We trust that a con- 
sideration of the correspondence as it 
appears in these columns will at least 
prove that we have not shown any 
undue preference to letters with which 
we were able to agree. Correspondents 
who urge that it should be all or none, 
and make charges of unfairness when 
only some letters are published, can- 
not have realised the conditions under 
which alone such a public discussion 
of any burning question can be con- 
ducted. As in a public meeting the 
limit of time inevitably determines the 
number of speakers, so in a newspaper 
the limit of space. 

A good many hard things have been 
said about the Ministers’ Memorial, 
and it has been urged that they had no 
right to take such action without first 
consulting their congregations, or, at 
any rate, making it quite clear that 
they speak only for themselves, and 


not for their congregations. As to this 
latter point we cannot see that there is 
any ground for misunderstanding ; the 
Memorial is perfectly straightforward 
in its wording, the ministers describe 
themselves as what they are, and there 
is no suggestion that they speak on 
behalf of their congregations. And, 
after all, as a body of men, they are 
members of a recognised profession, 
and, without any assumption of special 
authority, surely have a right to any 
common utterance to which they are 
impelled. Their utterance may be wise 
or foolish, well or ill-timed, but we 
cannot think that any large proportion 
of our people would deny to their 
ministers, either individually or collec- 
tively, the right of free speech in public 
on any matter which they felt to be of 
vital concern. 

One rather severe critic, for whose 
long letter we have no space, is willing 
to receive from ministers instruction 
in theology, but says that he does not 
require their assistance in the matter 
of his political opinions. We are not 
aware that they have presumed to in- 
terfere in any way with his opinions, 
nor do we gather that he would deny 
to them the right of forming and ex- 
pressing their own independent political 
opinions, lightly as he may regard 
their judgment in such matters. We 
have been reproached for saying that 
the question of the justice or injustice 
of the war is not a question of party 
politics. We can only repeat that, as 
we understand it, it is a question of 
national and of international concern, 
on which distinguished members of 
both political parties in this country 
are divided, and it is a question on 
which every citizen of the Empire is 
bound to the best of his ability to form 
an opinion, and if he have a strong 
conviction, then fearlessly to act upon 
it. 

It is, no doubt, much easier and 
pleasanter to remain silent when one 
holds unpopular opinions, and it has 
been painful to us to know that the 
convictions with regard to the war ex- 
pressed in Tur Inquirer during the 
past months are regarded with the 
strongest disfavour and dissent by a 
number of our readers. On which side 
the majority would be found we do 
not know, and have not considered it 
our business to inquire. What we are 
quite clear about is that, unless our 
religion is altogether vain, we must all 
be concerned with this matter, and 
with charitable judgment and generous 
consideration for the views of others, 
must see to it that we are true to our 
own convictions. THe Inquirer may, 
for a time, have to bear the hostility 
or the cold neglect of some old friends, 
but it will rejoice, we are confident, in 
the earnest support of others, and the 
generous forbearance of the very large 
majority even of those who disapprove 
of its action in this matter, but who 
desire above all things, both in pulpit 
and Press, honest conviction and fear- 
less utterance, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~++— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
ecpresscd by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Str,—To the majority of Unitarians 
your articles with reference to the war in 
South Africa are a source of great irrita- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, you do not represent 
the views of Unitarians on this grave 
question; and it seems to many of your 
readers deplorable that you should, week 
after week, insert articles containing state- 
ments, based upon the gratuitous assump- 
tion that the cause of quarrel les with 
our country, and that the Boers have been 
unjustly treated. 

You attach undue importance to the 
opinions of Mr. Hobson, Mr. Bryce, and 
one or two others, while you ignore, or at 
best minimise, the evidence of those who 
have resided in South Africa, and who are 
therefore able to speak from experience. 

To many, otherwise estimable people, 
it ig a temptation to take sides with the 
minority upon any question, and this 
probably explains the fact why so many 
of our ministers signed the Memorial to 
Lord Salisbury. 

‘Reading this manifesto, an outsider 
would naturally come to the conclusion 
that those who had signed it represented 
the views of the religious body of which 
they were members. 

Was this the intention of the gentlemen 
who got up the petition? If so, then they 
have done us an injustice. 

Judging by those whom I have spoken 
to on the subject, I have no hesitation in 
affirming that three out of every four 
Unitarians are convinced that this war is, 
so far as this country is concerned, a 
righteous one, rendered inevitable by the 
conduct of the Boers. 

If Tux Inevurrer is in future to be 
made use of for the purpose of propagating 
the views of a small section of our religious 
community, the sooner that fact is known 
the better. 

It is to be hoped, however, that wiser 
counsels will prevail, and that our old 
denominational paper will cease to be used 
for the discussion of political questions, 
or for the dissemination of party views. 

J. Moy Evans. 

Swansea, March 6. 


——_—_+ ee 


Srr,—In your last issue, a reviewer 
gives very high praise to Mr. Hobson’s 
recent book. Will you allow me to say 
that at least two of Mr. Hobson’s asser- 
tions cause me todoubt his accuracy and 
impartiality. 

First, your reviewer says “the alleged 
‘ Dutch conspiracy’ vanishes before Mr. 
Hobson’s examination.” Now, I have 
just been reading a pamphlet entitled “A 
Century of Injustice,’ published under 
the auspices of F. W. Reitz, Secretary of 
State of the South African Republic. The 
following words conclude the pamphlet :— 

“The hope which burned in our hearts 
when, in 1880, we began the struggle is 
not extinguished. The same flaming 
beacon guides us through floods of blood 
and tears, alas! and leads us to the 
most desired haven. 
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“We constitute the Union of South 
Africa. 

“We need not blush before Europe 
either for what we have done, or for the 
flag we raise, or for the purpose we openly 
avow.... 

“From the Zambesi to Simons Bay, let 
a unanimous shout arise: ‘ Africa to the 
Africanders !’” 

When it is remembered that Mr. 
Kruger was the first, in his declaration of 
1881, to use those selfsame words, 
“ From the Zambesi to Simons Bay, Africa 
to the Africander,” it seems to me that a 
Dutch conspiracy to oust the British from 
South Africa is not quite such a myth as 
Mr. Hobson and his reviewer would 
maintain. 

Secondly, Mr. Hobson says: “ Dutch 
and British South Africans do not 
widely differ in their view of native 
questions.” 

I have gathered a most distinctly oppo- 
site view from several writers, and 
especially from M. J. Villarais, who has 
been a resident in the Transvaal. In the 
Bibliotheque Universelle, of Lausanne, the 
most important Swiss review (February, 
1900), he clearly shows the great difference 
between the Boer and the British treat- 
ment of the natives. The Boer laws do 
not allow the native, in his own country, 
to possess or eveu to rent the smallest 
particle of land, while the British law 
allows the native tribes to hold property 
in common, and native individuals who 
have shown proof of civilisation to hold 
personal property on the same conditions 
as Europeans. The Boer laws impose 
upon the natives a yearly tax of £2 12s. ; 
the British tax is only 10s. The Boer 
laws exclude all natives from the franchise. 
The British law grants the natives, who 
have separated from their tribe, to live 
among Europeans, the right of vote subject 
to the same provisions as the Europeans. 
The difference is so great according to 
M. Villarais, that he characterises the 
Boer system towards the natives by the 
name of feudalism, and the British system 
by the name of education. 

And M. Villarais is a foreigner and an 
outsider. Jamzus Hocart. 

Brussels, March 5. 


[The question of the alleged “ Dutch 
Conspiracy ” is not settled by quoting the 
aspiration of President Kruger and those 
who share his views, it involves the Free 
State and the Dutch of Cape Colony. Mr. 
Hobson does not make any mere assertion, 
but brings forward a large body of 
evidence to show that the “ conspiracy ” 
as alleged did not exist, and that the 
loyalty, especially of Mr. Hofmeyr and 
the Dutch Africander leaders at the Cape, 
to the Queen and the British flag, was 
perfectly sincere, and unshaken. Whether 
that loyalty can be maintained after the 
present war will depend, no doubt, on the 
nature of the settlement arrived at. As to 
the native question, Mr. Hobson draws a 
clear distinction between British law and 
the opinion and practice of British South 
Africans. As to the latter, we advise Mr. 
Hocart, if he is inclined to distrust Mr. 
Hobson, to read Mr. Fox Bourne’s 
pamphlet.—Ep. Ing. ] 


—__—__+0e—___. 
S1r,—Mr. Byles writes in a friendly 
spirit which I would cordially reciprocate, 


but I think he hardly realises how un- 
meaning he makes his memorial when he 


claims my signature for it. He issued his 
circular about “ Stopping the War,” be- 
fore tidings came even of the relief of 
Kimberley. I think the war must go on 
until the Boers are as thoroughly defeated 
as were the Southerners in the American 
Civil War. Yet he claims my signature 
on the ground that I desire, equally with 
himself, to see a lasting peace established 
in South Africa. Why, Sir, we all desire 
this. The difference of opinion in the 
country, and it is a difference wide and 
deep, is in regard to the way in which we 
believe such a peace may be secured. Mr. 
Jacks may well ask what is the good of 
signing a memorial which is silent on this 
all-important point? The trumpet has 
uttered a most uncertain sound, and 
totally diverse opinions are known to be 
held among those who have appended 
their names to this public document which 
professes to represent us before the 
country. 

One word with regard to the question of 
responsibility for the war. All last sum- 
mer the Boers might have secured them- 
selves against any danger of our attacking 
their independence by admitting the Out- 
landers to their franchise on reasonable 
terms, and by allotting to the Rand not a 
majority, but less than one-third of the 
seats in the Volksraad. Rather than do 
this, they deliberately chose war, knowing 
what magnificent preparations they had 
made for war, and what a military ad- 
vantage they could secure by invading 
our comparatively undefended Colonies. 
This seems to me to be the large fact 
which dwarfs everything else into in- 
significance. This is the reason why we 
must now fight until we can secure South 
Africa against the existence of any 
military force in future except what is 
under our own control, and make it 
imperative that future disputes between 
white men shall be fought out at the 
ballot-box by those having equal political 
rights. 

The most hopeful promise of enduring 
peace after the war is over comes in the 
tidings of how Cronje’s soldiers frater- 
nised with our troops immediately after 
the capitulation, and how the prisoners 
went off to Capetown as happily as if they 
were on a holiday excursion. Theaverage 
Boer will be perfectly content with the 
Home Rule that we shall be only too glad 
to give him, when once he has learned the 
impossibility of achieving racial ascen- 
dency by force of arms. 

Finally, Sir, whatever our differences, 
let us not allow these to blind any of us 
to the splendid heroism which has been 
displayed in the defence and the relief of 
Ladysmith. The days we are living in 
are making history on which patriotism 
will be fed for centuries to come. Let us 
not Jose our own share in this noble addi- 
tion to our national inheritance, 

: H. SHArEN SoLty. 

Bridport, March 7. 

[That ‘all last summer the Boers 
might have secured themselves,’ &c., 
seems to us the most astonishing asser- 
tion. That is the very point on which 
judgments are in absolute conflict, but 
this is perhaps hardly the time to argue the 
point We must now wait to see what terms 
of settlement are proposed.—Ep. Inq. 


_  — 
Srr,—With reference to your com- 


mendatory notice of Mr. Hobson’s book 
on the “ War in South Africa,” will you 


allow me to point out to your readers the 
fact that the Christian World (March 1, p. 7) 
gives an altogether different estimate of 
the book. Its remarks are quite brief, 
but they are very much to the point, and 
will be helpful to those whom you beg to 
give the most careful and unprejudiced 
consideration to Mr. Hobson’s book. 
F. T. Rezp. 

{[Mr. Hobson has no great faith in the 
Outlanders’ demand for the Franchise. 
The Christian World says: ‘‘ We happen 
to have the testimony of the leading 
Nonconformist ministers of Johannes- 
burg that there was a _ universal 
resentment of the predominant English 
population against their humiliating ex- 
clusion from political rights and the 
oppression of the Boers.” We can only urge 
again that Mr. Hobson’s book should be 
read.— Ep. Inq. ]. 


————~__. 


THE MINISTERS’ MEMORIAL. 


Sir,—I am one of the Unitarian laymen 
who wonder why Unitarian ministers 
should consider it fitting to separate them- 
selves from their fellows in order to pro- 
nounce on a question of the day. 

When I left an orthodox body in my 
youth, I came to appreciate the freedom 
from clerical authority that 1 was to enjoy 
in my new surroundings. But to see the 
list of 156 signatures in last week’s 
Inquirer, labelled by themselves as Unit- 
arian ministers (there are, I believe, over 
200 others who have not appended their 
names), has made me wonder where Iam. 
Cannot our ministers demonstrate with- 
out separating themselves from their 
fellows ? 

‘I will not now deal with the question 
of the day involved; each of us is, no 
doubt, fully persuaded in his own mind. 

Feb. 28. H. Epps. 


a 


Srr,—I am sorry for my friend Mr. 
Jacks. His own reputation can hardly 
fail to suffer m the general lowering of 
“the reputation of our ministry for moral 
earnestness and common-sense.” True, he 
has done his best to clear himself of all 
complicity in our guilt and foolishness, 
but the names of his own former teachers 
and intimate friends are among) the sig- 
natories of the ‘meaningless document” 
he denounces, and unfortunately it has 
been published far and wide beyond the 
range of Tar Lyqurirer’s circulation and 
of his letter of protest. 

And he points out how gratuitous has 
been our offence. “‘ No Government waging 
a just war needs to be memorialised to 
take the earliest available opportunity to 
make peace.” They would put aside at 
once all thoughts of revenge or gain or 
glory, and be merciful in the terms dic- 
tated to a prostrate foe. It has always 
been so! 

But a Government so peacefully dis- 
posed, when conscious that right was on 
their side, cannot be imagined capable of 
waging an unjust war, or neglecting an 
opportunity of peace just because the war 
was unjust. 

So ministers of religion can sit at ease 
while war rages, feeling that their 
function in the community is to adapt 
“Rule Britannia” to sacred measures, 
and preach (as Ian Maclaren has set us 
the example) that ‘God is the God of 
England ” and her mission to civilise the 
world, and that having. “found out who 
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are our enemies, we are not going to for- 
get them.” By so doing we shall earn the 
congratulations of our congregations (as a 
Baptist minister tells us in a recent 
letter he did by asermon in defence of the 
war), and all men will speak well of us, 
and praise us as a patriotic and level- 
headed set. 

It is tempting, but strikes me as hardly 
worth the price. So I stand with those 
who would urge upon the Government, 
whether it be willing or unwilling, “ peace 
at the earliest opportunity” that it can 
be safely made, without, however, pre- 
suing to dictate to them the terms upon 
which it should be made. 

CHARLES HarGRove. 


P.S.—It strikes me, in reading over the 
last sentence of my letter, that it might 
possibly seem to hint at unworthy motives 
in the minds of ministers who take a 
different view of the war to what I do. 
God forbid that Ishould make so evil and 
stupid a charge against my friends and 
brethren! I would say only that if we 
take the popular side we must have good 
reason for doing so, and if we are on the 
unpopular side we are bound to come for- 
ward and say so. 


BRAHMO WORKERS’ SHELTER. 


Sir,—Allow me to thankfully acknow- 
ledge through your columns the receipt of 
the following donations in aid of the Fund 
of the “ Brahmo Workers’ Shelter,”? in 
response to an appeal issued by Mr. H. C. 
Sarkar, now studying in the Manchester 
College. 


SAS ae 

Mr. Ion Pritchard ... ase UCD) 
Miss 8. R. Armstrong 0 5 0 
Miss Spiller : Oo”: 
Rev. J. Drummond pata ea Vee) 
Mr. F. Nettlefold sahO 00 
Miss Upton ... oe aie 220) 10330 
Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke ... Leg O 
Miss E. J. Garret ... Peed er oO) 
Mr. H. W. Gair Sind eee), 
Mrs. Buckton ee wee De Dice ONaeO) 
President B. and F.U.A. ... O00 
Miss E. M. Lawrence seeds iatss Fg 6) 
£32. 4 0 


S. N. Sasrri, Supt., Brahmo 
Workers’ Shelter. 
Chandernagore, Bengal, Feb. 15. 


ee 


VEGETARIAN TABLE AT THE 
CONFERENCE. 


Srr,—The Leicester Committee of the 
Triennial Conference have very consider- 
ately arranged to provide a ‘“ Vegetarian 
Table” at each of the luncheons; it will 
greatly facilitate arrangements if all 
ministers, delegates, and visitors to the 
Conference who intend to avail themselves 
of this accommodation will communicate 
with me at the earliest possible. 

Gateshead. Arruur Harvis. 


——_——~ee—___—. 


LONDON PERMANENT CHAPEL 
BUILDING FUND. 


Str,— Will you allow us to draw the 
attention of your readers to one point with 
regard to the London Permanent Chapel 
Building Fund which, we think, may have 
been overlooked by many. 

Under the scheme for the use of the 
money, one-third will be applied to relieve 
existing congregations in London of their 
debts and encumbrances, and the remaining 


two-thirds will form the nucleus of a 
Permanent Loan Building Fund. 

This Fund will be managed by twelve 
trustees, who are to be elected in the first 
instance by the Council of Ministers and 
Delegates of the London Chapels, and all 
the Subscribers to the Fund. 

As the Fund will be permanent, and will, 
no doubt, be added to from time to time 
by further donations and legacies, it is of 
the greatest importance that the trustees, 
who will have the management of it, shall 
be most carefully selected. We would, 
therefore, urge all those London Unit- 
arians who have not yet contributed to 
the Fund, to do so in order that we may 
have their help in electing those who wiil 
administer. 

We shall be glad to be able to announce 
a list of cash contributions amounting to 
£10,000 before the Bazaar opens in May. 

W. BuaKke OpGERS, 
Chairman of Committee. 
F'reprerick NErrLEroLp, 
Frank Preston, Treasurers. 
March 7. 


THE LONDON BAZAAR. 


Sir,—May I appeal, through the 
medium of your paper, to those of ourfriends 
who have gardens and glasshouses on 
behalf of the Flower-stall at the forth- 
coming Bazaar. Contributions of ferns 
of all sorts, palms, crotons, and other 
foliage plants, spring and conservatory 
fiowers, will be most acceptable; while 
early roses, forced fruit and asparagus 
would add a cousiderable increase to the 
exchequer, and would enable this stall, 
which is a kind of orphan, having no 
church to be its father or mother, to hold 
its own with the larger and, therefore, 
better provided stalls. As J am anxious 
to avoid unnecessary expenditure, I shall 
feel grateful if our friends will let me 
know at an early date what they will 
probably be able to send me, that I may 
curtail my orders at a florist’s. Money in 
lieu of flowers, &c., would be judiciously 
applied. Amin Preston. 

25, Mount Park-crescent, Haling, 

March 7. 


To do Heaven’s work, dothenearest duty. 
To feel Heaven’s joy, love your human 
brother. To know Heaven’s truth, submit 
it to the Divine will. To reach Heaven’s 
height, build no tower of human mechan- 
ism, but live a heavenly life.— Humphreys. 


—————<—_____. 


WE do not begin to recognise the worth 
of even our nearest human friends. With 
a wealth of precious love and almost 
infinite tenderness they move beside us 
along the years; but their gait is plain, 
and we do not see the splendour that is in 
them. It would be well were we to pray 
to have our eyes opened that we wight 
see the common angels God sends to bless 
our lives.—J. R. Miller. 


i 


A THOUGHT continued in adds to itself ; 
a state of mind grows in proportion as we 
permit ourselves to dwell upon it, whereas 
ideas to which we give no attention depart 
from us. Attention, therefore, is the key- 
note. Themind can be absorbed by but 
one object at a time. If we would be 
free from wrong thoughts, we must turn 
positively away from them to other 
thoughts.—In Search of a Soul. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual meeting of the above 
Association was held in the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, on Monday, March 5. Tea and 
coffee were served from 6.15 to 7 o’clock, 
when the chair was taken by the President, 
the Rev. Grorar Kniaut. 


The report stated that the work of the 
Association had been steadily maintained, 
the greatest care having been bestowed on 
the building schemes in connection with 
the forward movement centres. 

The Urmston Church was formally opened 
on Jan. 27, and the Bradford building 
was fast nearing completion. The year bad 
been a notable one in the history of the 
church of Cherlton-cum-Hardy, not only by 
reason of the congregation having had the 
benefit for the first time of a settled minister 
of its own, but also by reason of the 
strenuous efforts made to so increase the 
new church building fund as to justify the 
commencement of building operations. The 
main energies of the Gorton Church had 
been directed towards the erection of the 
new Sunday-school, and it was proposed to 
hold a bazaar in the new school in 
November, 1900. While it was true that 
the Committee had money to meet the 
expense of building, they would still needa 
considerable sum to enable them to lay out 
the grounds, furnish the school, and do 
other things that were necessary. Two 


memorial-stones were laid on June 24, 1899, 
by two former members of the church— 


namely, Captain Fred Peacock and Mr. 
Robert Clay. Considerable progress had 
been made with the building, and it was 
expected that in the course of three or four 
months the work would be completed. It 
was the unanimous opinion of the Committee 
of the Heaton Moor Church that a building 
of their own was essential to success, and 
the governing body of the Association 
had decided to press forward with the work, 
and it was hoped that ere the next report 
was issued this congregation would be in a 
home of itsown. The Longsight congrega- 
tion anticipated that there would be a total 
deficit on the past year (bazaar fund and 
church current account included) of about 
£70. The contract for the new church in 
Moss Side had been given to Mr. William 
Thorpe, builder, Manchester, and the build- 
ing was to be completed by March, 1901. 
The estimated cost was nearly £6,000. A 
grant at the rate of £28 per annum had been 
made during the past year in aid of the 
ministry at Oldham-road. Theappointment 
of a suitable resident minister at Urmston 
was generally felt to be a pressing need, so 
that the work in the new building might be 
carried forward with steady gain of mem- 
bers and increase of usefulness. It had 
been decided that the churches of this dis- 
trict should co-operate in providing a Man- 
chester district stall for the London Bazaar 
next May, and a committee of ladies was 
formed, and it was expected that all the 
churches would see their way to render 
some help in this connection. Something 
should be said about the general financial 
condition of the Association. The govern- 
ing body would earnestly beg every member 
of every congregation in the district to 
consider whether he orshe could not in some 
way or other give increased assistance to- 
wards the carrying on of their work. 
When, in 1893, the Forward Movement 
scheme was proposed, some may have 
doubted its success; but much had hap- 
pened since then. Under the devoted care 
and earnest labours of their missionaries 
this branch of their works had increased, 
and with its growth their financial re- 
sponsibility had grown also. The Forward 
Movement had been sustained during the 
past six years by a comparatively small 
number of persons. 

The Treasurer’s statement showed that 
the income of the General Fund was 


_ from somewhere. 
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£217 13s. 4d., and of the Forward Move- 
ment Fund £562 4s. 5d., which included 
grants amounting to £112 from the B. and 
F.U.A., and £89 transferred from the 
General Fund. The balance was on the 
right side. 


The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption 
of the Report, said that before this year 
was out he expected that the four Mission 
Churches would all be completed and 
occupied. He had preached in the new 
building at Urmston, and was surprised at 
its external beauty and its internal con- 
venience and comfort. The people there 
now hada grand opportunity; and they 
were thankful for the help which had 
rendered their progress possible. The 
Bradford building would be opened in a 
few weeks, and Heaton Moor and Chorlton 
were hoping to commence building opera- 
tions in a few weeks. Ateach Forward 
Movement centre the friends were cheerful 
and earnest, for they felt that God had 
given them a work to do, and they are 
determined by God’s grace and inspira- 
tion to worthily accomplish it. Ten out 
of twenty-two of the churches had held 
sales of work during the year, perhaps in 
some cas3s to meet hard times. Notwith- 
standing all the activities referred to in the 
Report, there was still larger work to do. 
There is no standing still. Their move- 
ment was forward. Resources must come 
They ought ere now to 
have been finding their way into some of 
the other districts. Had they been on the 
watch for the beckoning finger of God ? 
The function of their churches must be 
missionary, and he hoped their ideals 
would fix themselves in some further work 
for God and man. Why should they not 
have an income of £1,000 a year? It 
would not be toomuch. There was plenty 
of money amongst them; their generosity 
only wanted leading. Their generous 
friends ought not to forget the needs of 
their own Association, which was so often 
pulled up by the thought, “ But where is 
the money to come trom? This ought 
not to be, and would not be, were its 
friends to make up their minds to support 
adequately its aims and work. 

The Rev. HE. Curepra Jones, M.A., of 
Bradford, was present and addressed the 
meeting. He said he was specially in- 
terested in the Forward Movement work, 
and in the efforts of the Postal Mission 
which was seed-sowing of a most impor- 
tant character. He thought we did not 
canvas earnestly enough for the half-crown 
or shilling subscription. He had visited 
about 200 of our churches up and down 
the country, and he thought there was no 
oceasion for despairing ; on the contrary 
we never were so strong, never were our 
prospects brighter, than at the present 
time. Outside our churches there is a 
large Unitarian public. Though the name 
had not yet become popular, he felt sure 
it would be in time. As it was, modern 
Unitarianism was much more rapid in 
growth than was Christianity in the first 
era of its life. The true Unitarian, how- 
ever, cares not so much for numbers as 
for principles. Their work should be 
missionary in spirit, for such was the 
example set by Jesus. 

Mr. T. F. Ropinson, speaking as a 
member of the governing body, said that 
it had lately been almost impossible to 
consider the larger concern of the churches 
owing to the details of the Forward 
Movement work. He felt sure that the 
new churches would be successful, and 


yet the older churches wanted developing 
at the same time. They were lacking 
somewhat in unity of purpose; but that 
might be owing to so many of the in- 
dividual churches being absorbed in 
finding out how to square their balance 
sheets. They had a gospel of which 
they were proud; but they got very easy 
going in connection with their churches, 
and only occasionally was their enthusiasm 
aroused. He did not think that Unit- 
arianism in Manchester was stronger than 
hitherto ; but the reverse. There was 
more limited representation amongst the 
public men who are uplifting and im- 
proving the condition of the poor. There 
was lack of enthusiasm; and that Associa- 
tion could do something to remedy it. It 
might organise meetings at the various 
churches and stir up a larger life. He 
thought Mr. Roper’s plan of campaign 
was calculated to largely meet the case. 

The Rev. Prrestney Prime said that 
the central truth of their faith upon 
which they were all agreed was that God 
was Father, that He was present through- 
out His universe, not shut up in a church, 
nor exclusively in one man’s soul or in 
a priesthood, but in the souls of all human 
beings. If it is right, therefore, for any 
human bemg to take any part whatever 
in social questions, it must be in a 
religious spirit. Art, if it is right art, is 
religion ; and so is right music, for they 
are a means of uplifting men towards God. 
Tn business, too, there should be the expres- 
sion of the religious life. Some of us are 
not sufficiently intense ; our interests are 
spread over too wide an area. In our 
Church life we need to bring the devotional 
life more intensely home to ourselves by 
all possible means ; then we can go forth 
into all parts of the world with a message 
that will bless. He noticed that in 
furnishing new churches, they thought 
they could do without kneeling cushions 
if money was a bit short. The primary 
thing needed was an increase of the true 
devotional spirit which regarded the 
service as more important than the 
sernion. 

During the evening the choir of the 
Strangeways Unitarian Free Church 
rendered a pleasing programme of 
anthems and solos. 

After the usual votes of thanks had 
been accorded, the choir sang an anthem, 
and the Chairman closed the meeting with 
a benediction. 


Ovr report of the annual meeting of 
the North and Hast Lancashire Unitarian 
Mission, held at Leigh on Tuesday, we 
hope to publish next week. 


a eee 


Tre ship may sink, and I may drink 
A hasty death in the bitter sea ; 
But all that I leave in the ocean grave 
Can be slipped and spared, and no loss 
to me. 


What care I though falls the sky, 
And the shrivelling earth to a cinder 
turn ? 
No fires of doom can ever consume 
What never was meant nor made to 
burn. 
Let go the breath! There is no death 
To the living soul, nor loss, nor harm ; 
Not of the clod is the life of God, 
Let it mount, as it will, from form to 
form. —C. G. Ames, 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


NORTH AND EAST LANCASHIRE. 


Ov the churches in this district there is 
no very striking or startling news to 
relate. Plenty of work is being done, on 
the usual lines, and with results which 
cannot be expressed in comparative 
statistics. Tea parties, bazaars, sales of 
work, debating societies, bands of hope, 
sewing circles, &c., are names which do not 
suggest spiritual ideas; yet even such 
things may, and in many cases do, contri- 
bute to the spiritual life of those who take 
partin them. If, however, I were to fill 
this letter with details of such activities, 
it would be merely to tell what the mem- 
bers of every congregation know (or 
should know) already. It will be of more 
interest to the readers of Tur Ineurrer, 
if I tell them something about an experi- , 
ment, on lines not usual in our churches, 
which is now being tried in Bury. The 
Rev. J. C. Odgers has for some months 
held week-evening services (on alternate 
Wednesdays), and the experiment seems 
to be justified by the appreciation shown. 
I cannot do better than quote Mr. Odgers’ 
own words to describe the intention and 
origin of these services, as explained in a 
letter to me. He says “They were the 
outcome of two considerations. (1) The 
question of trying to do something to 
bridge over the gulf between Sunday- 
school and chapel had been for long 
exercising my thought. If the school 
would not go to the chapel, might not the 
chapel go to the school? If so few 
adult scholars attended religious services 
in the chapel, might not an occasional 
religious service, apart from the Sunday- 
school routine, be conducted with advan- 
tage on their own premises? And if they 
acquired a liking for them, might they 
not be induced to become regular members 
of the congregation ? 

“ (2) [had in previous winters conducted 
ateachers’ class on week-evenings, attended 
by fifteen or twenty teachers, sometimes 
less.” . . . At Bristol,a teachers’ class had 
developed into a week-night service, ‘and 
still supplied teachers with something 
which would prove useful to them in their 
preparation for their classes.’ I thought 
{ might follow suit. 

“ The attendance has been from eighty to 
one hundred persons, old and young, even 
in the worst of weather. Such services have 
been appreciatedin unexpected ways. Some 
of the very poorest persons attend, because 
the service is less formal than in the 
chapel; no Sunday clothes need be donned 
and no one need be oppressed by the 
magnificence of Gothic arches and stained- 
glass windows. As to method we have 
a good deal of singing, and occasionally a 
solo. Before the first lesson I announce 
my subject for the evening, and read some 


. verses from the Bible in exemplification, 


with perhaps two minutes’ talk about it. 
The second lesson is from modern poetry, 
on. the same lines. The address 
(extempore) takes up the teaching of the 
two previous readings, and developes it 
with all kinds of illustrations. Hymns 
are carefully chosen to suit, when 
possible. So the teachers present have 
something clear and straight to take away 
with them; whilst (I hope) the younger 
scholars have something to interest them. 
For the weary and heavy-laden I hope I 
provide something also. The service avoids 


A theological disputes, and is of a devotional 
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character. A poor woman, who is a 
Primitive Methodist, comes in and enjoys 
them. We start punctually at 8 p.m., and 
close at 9.” 

I make no apology (except to Mr. 
Odgers) for quoting this most interesting 
account of an earnest attempt to solve a 
difficult problem. It is only fair to let the 
originator speak for himself. One main 
cause for the good result, so far, of the 
experiment Mr. Odgers himself could not 
mention, perhaps is unaware of; but it 
will be no secret to those who know the 
quality (and the quantity) of the work 
that he does in Bury. 

The question of adopting the plan of 
week-night services is one which each 
congregation must decide for itself, 
according to its own sense of what is 
necessary and what is possible in its own 
locality. I may mention, however, that 
week-evening services are held at New- 
‘church. There was a paragraph about 
them in THE InguirEeR of Nov. 4 last, 
amongst the other “News from our 
Churches.” It would be interesting to 
hear whether the same plan has been 
adopted in other places, and if so, with 
what results. 

In previous letters I have usually said 
something, perhaps too much, about the 
work of the N. and E. Lancashire Unit- 
arian Mission and of its relations with the 
several congregations, assisted and self- 
supporting. That is a subject upon 
which, in the present condition of its 
finances, I could write much. But I 
refrain from doing so, as the annual meet- 
ing to be held at Leigh on March 6 will 
no doubt be reported in Tre InQuirER, 
and I should not like to tax the patience 
of readers by enlarging on the same sub- 
ject, possibly in the same number. 

I content myself, accordingly, with the 
report I have given of what seems to me 
the most interesting factor in the present 
activity of our churches in this district. 

R. Travers HEerrorp. 

Stand, March 1. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


a 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 

cas brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Ziorning.} 

——+$~—— 

Accrington.—On the evenings of March 1, 2, 
and 5 drawing-room concerts were held in the 
Unitarian School in aid of the school funds. The 
room was carpeted, furnished, and decorated with 
palm ferns and pictures, under the direction of Miss 
M.A. Taylor. Alderman Haywood presided on the 
first evening, when many outside friends gave valu- 
able musical help. The second eveving was 
arranged for the children, who contributed the 
chief part of the programme themselves, Mr. EH. 
Mills presiding. On the Saturday Councillor John 
Taylor was in the chair, and besides solos and duets, 
choice selections were given by Mr. G. T. Fle‘cher’s 
Orchestral Band. 

Birmingham: Small Heath.—The annual 
meeting of the Waverley-road Congregation was 
held on Saturday, Feb. 17. The sixth annual 
report of the Committee recorded a successful year’s 
work. There had been an increase of subscribing 
members, and the amount received from offertories 
and subscriptions showed a gratifying increase upon 
previous years. The Committee placed on rezord 
their appreciation of the faithful and earnest labours 
of the minister, the Rev. Harrold Johnson, B.A., 
during the past year, and gratitude for the good 
work done. The Sunday-school had done steady 
and earnest work during the past year. There are 
now 100 children on the books, average attendance 
eighty, with ten teachers. Encouraging statistics 
were also given of the Literary and Social Union, 
the Library, the Ladies’ Sewing Meeting, and the 
Ruskin Guild of Needlework, 

Blackley.—A jumble sale, in aid of the New 


School Fund, was held on Saturday last, and 
realised £16. A concert, given recently with the 
same object, resulted in a profit of £10 14s. 6d. 
The annual congregational party took place lately, 
and was a most encouraging occasion. Very helpful 
addresses were delivered by the Revs. G. Knight, 
C. Roper, W. R. Shanks, and J. W. Bishop The 
new school is to be built this year, and much hearty 
work is being done for ib. 

Bolton: Bank-streat (Appointment).—Mr. I. 
Saville Hicks, B.A , of Manchester College, Oxford, 
has accepted the unanimous invitation of the con- 
gregation of Bank-street Chapel, Bolton, to become 
assistant minister to the Rev. C.J. Street, M.A, 
LL.B., in succession to the Rev. N. Anderton, 
B.A., who enters on his ministry at Preston in 
June. 

Bradford.—The annual congregational tea 
party was held on Shrove Tuesday, and the sub- 
sequent soirée in the Channing Hall was well 
attended. The Rey. E. Ceredig Jones, who pre- 
sided, referred to the evident progress the church 
was making. He hoped that when the war cloud 
had disappeared enthusiasm would be directed to 
other channels, so that no good cause should lan- 
guish for the want of adequate support. Mr. Byron 
Boothroyd, senior warden, made a statement regard- 
ing the numerical progress of the congregation and 
the work of renovating the chapel, which is now 
approachirg completion. Short addre-ses were 
also delivered by Mr. J.G. Slater, Miss Hudson, Mr. 
K. Baines, and Mr. H. C. McMurtrey. A varied 
programme of music was rendered, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. J. S. M:xon. 

Chatham.—Ou Wednesday last Mrs. Wood and 

Miss Tribe gave a tea and distributed prizes to the 
children attending the Hamond-hill Sunday- 
school. The lady-teachers mavaged the tea ar- 
rangements, the Rev. G. S. Hitchcock, B.A, and 
the other teachers undertaking the conduct of the 
entertainment afterwards. Mrs, Wood congratu- 
lated the scholars on their good conduct and pro- 
gress ; and Mr. C. Abbott, the honorary secretary 
of the school, said they numbered at present about 
pivety cbildren, and were rapidly increasing. The 
choir of the church, under the direction of the 
organist, Mr. F. Daniels, rendered much assist- 
ance. ; 
Dover.—On Tuesday week the Adrian-street 
Band of Hope gave a successful entertainment at 
the Lecture Hall, Russell-street, lent for the 
occasion. A miscellaneous programme was followed 
by a fairy adaptation from Cinderella. 

Forest Gate.—The congregation is trying to 
effect some needed improvements in the lighting 
and ventilation of the building in Upton-lane. 
They hope to be able to instal the electric light, 
which is accessible and cheap. Mr. Perris lately 
revisited Hull for lecturing purposes, and he has 
since addressed a large Sunday afternoon audience 
in the Methodist Free Church here, and lectured 
on “ John Ruskin” to the Literary Society at the 
Y.M.C.A. Conference Hall, West Ham-laue, Strat- 
ford. 

Gloucester.—Among those who took part in the 
annual banquet on St. David’s Day, held at the 
New Inn Hotel, were Professor John Rhys and the 
Revs. Walter Lloydand J. Fisher Jones. On the toast 
“The Bishops, Clergy and Ministers of all Denomina- 
tions,” Mr. Lloyd responded for the Noncon- 
formists, and said th:t his nonconformity had been 
no barrier to friendly intercourse with the clergy of 
the city. Hecaused some amusement by saying 
that Professor Rhys, in proposing the toast of St. 
David, had forgotten to say that that great national 
saint wasa Nonconformist. In those days all the 
British were Novconformists, for they would not 
conform to the Church of Rome. When he 
remembered the services rendered to England by 
Nonconformity during the last 250 years, he was 
proud to be himself a Nonconformist, 

Highgate.—A united social gathering of the 
North London Unitarian Churches will be held at 
the Highgate Church (Highgate-hill, corner of 
TDespard-road) on Thursday -evening, March 15, 
from 7.30 to 10.80, to meet the Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, M.A. 

Kilmarnock.—On Wednesday, Feb. 28, a lecture 
was given by the Rev. A. C. Henderson, M.A., B.D., 
in the Hall, Dunlop-street, under the auspices of 
the educational department of the Kilmarnock 
Equitable Co-operative Society, the subject being 
“Blectricity.” The hall was crowded,and the lecture 
was much appreciated. There was also a musical 
programme, in which the Co-operative band took a 
prominent part. 

London: Peckham.—The annual congregational 
meeting of the Avondale-road Church was well 
attended on Tuesday last, under the presidency of 
the Rev. G. Carter. Reports were rendered by the 
hon. secretary (Mr. W. J. Corley), and the hon. 
treasurer (Mr. A. G. Stoessiger), The former re- 
corded steady application in all departments of 


church work, though with no increase in member- 
ship. The Sunday-school had shown signs of 
improvement ; the Band of Hope was prospering ; — 
interesting and successful meetings of the Literary 
Suciety had been held ; the gymnasium included a 
fair proportion of the young men and lads of the 
congregation, and, like the Literary Society, had 
been able to make a subscription to the church 
funds ; the mothers’ meetings had been small,. but 
useful seryice had been rendered to the few who 
had attended, The treasurer’s report acknowledged 
retrogression, for, whereas the financial year had 
opened with a small balance, it had closed with a 
rather large deficit. Reasons were given for this 
which appeared to justify the hope that the trouble 
would not be recurrent. Among the complimentary 
votes was one warmly acknowledging the honorary 
services of the organist (Mr. R. Whitmore Cox) and 
his wife. 

Manchester.—Mr. John H. Leigh, M.A., of 
London, gave a reading of Shakespeare’s Ham/et in 
the Memorial Hall, Wednesday evening, Feb. 28, in 
aid of the funds of the Manchester Domestic 
Mission. The play was condensed and arranged in 
three acts, and the overture, preludes, and incidental 
rousic had been specially composed for this reading 
by Dr. Ernest Walker. Mr. Leigh’s effort gave 
great satisfaction and delight to those who were 
present. He brought out all the points of the 
play with intelligent emphasis, and his elocution 
was of a very finished character. He made his 
audience feel throughout that they were listening 
not merely to an elocutionist, but also to a 
cultured student of Shakespeare. In representing 
the minor characters, Mr. Leigh was capable of 
varied tone and style ; but it was in the principal 
character, Hamlet, that thereader’s finest power was 
displayed. He entered into the height and depth 
of Hamlet’s cunning and passion, readering the 
various passages of banter or denunciation with a 
finish and a confidence only to be expected in the 
professional. Mr. Leigh is to be heartily congratu- 
lated upon his successful condensation of Hamlet, 
which brought the readmg within the limits of 
two and a-quarter hours. This was the first 
opportuuity most of the audience had of hearing 
Mr. Leigh ; but they look forward to a further 
acquaintance with so scholarly and polished a 
reader. 

Mansfield (Appointment),—The announcement 
appears in Thursday’s Manchester Guardian that 
the Rev. BE. I Fripp, of all Souls’ Church, Belfast, 
has accepted an invitation from his old congrega- 
tion at the Old Meeting, and will enter on his 
second ministry at Mansfield at the beginning of 
Juve. 

Northumberjand and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association.—A meeting of the Lay- 
Preachers’ Union was held on Wednesday evening, 
Feb, 28, in the school-room of the Church of the 
Divine Unity, Newcastle, the Rev. John Harrison, 
of West Bromwich, presidivg, when a paper was 
read by the Rey. Arthur Harvie, of Gateshead, on 
“ Martineau’s Sermons.’”’ The reader said that the 
literature of our country had been enriched from 
time to time by contributions from the pulpit, and 
that Martineau was the greatest sermon-writer 
England has produced. Gems of thought and gems 
of style can alike be collected from his pages ; pas- 
sages which are pure poetry in all save form ; high 
soaring rhapsodies which beat against the limita- 
tions vf our language as they seek to make known 
those spiritual delights into which the preacher has 
such free entrance ; masterly unveilings of sophis- 
tries ; impassioned appeals to higher instincts ; 
solemn warnings to the self-satisfied ; sympathetic 
insight intothe causesof muchof human woe—these, 
which are by no means the exclusive possession of 
any one preacher, manifest themselves in such 
abundance in Martineau, and are moreover so 
unreservedly associated with a fearless rational 
theology, that no matter from what point con- 
sidered his sermon-literature remains the finest the 
language boasts. Concluding, Mr. Harvie said, not 
as models for sermon-writers to uuswervingly 
follow, nor chiefly as examples of English literature 
at its best, but as aids to the deepening and 
strengthening of the Inner Life are the sermons of 
Martineau commended to all. We can only teach 
out of the store of our own experience: the one 
lesson the world wants is the knowledge of the 
Most High : shall not we, then, be wise to sit at the 
feet of one whose life and word alike testify that 
he has been with God? Additional interest was 
given to the meeting by the reading of several 
letters which had been sent to Mr. Robert Wilson, 
of Newcastle, by the late Dr. Martineau, extending 
over a great number of years. 

Pontypridd.—On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 25, 
Mrs. John Lewis, of Top-hill, delivered an interest- 
ing address on “Postal Mission Work,” quoting 
many testimonies to the helpfulness of this method 
of reaching inquiring minds, and people hungering 
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for religious sympathy. <A collection was made 
at the close of the service in aid of the Mission. 

Sale (Resignation).—The Rev. James Forrest, 
M.A., has resigued the pastorate of the Sale con- 
gregatiop, announcing that his ministry there will 
terminate at the end of May. Ata meeting of the 
members of the church, a resolution was passed 
accepting the resignation with regret. This an- 
nouncement has been received with much sorrow 
by Mr. Forrest’s friends at Sale, who have found a 
constant source of inspiration and help in_ his 
teaching. His attitude towards the pressing social 
problems of the day has always been one of fearless 
loyalty to truth, and this, joined to his boundless 
faith in humanity and in its ultimate salvation, has 
given him a power for good which is irresistibly felt 
by those with whom he has come into contact. At 
the usual weekly meeting of the Social Guild, a 
paper was read by Mr, Forrest on ‘ Education : 
What it is and what itshould be.”’ He condemned 
the present educational methods, which ignore the 
fundamental aim of true education to draw out the 
natural faculties and train and disciplise the mind 
to asense of the obligations of human life. He 
lamented the indifference manifested in regard to 
the qualifications of teachers, and that, although 
their functions are of the most vital importance to 
society, their position is so little esteemed. He 
strongly advocated that the duties of the State in 
regard to education are of paramount importance, 
and that education should be free. 

Sheffield : Upper Chapel.—Last Sunday morn- 
ing the Rev. J. EK. Mauning preached a memorial 
sermon on the death of the late Mr, Benjamin 
Greaves. Their friend, Mr. Manning said, was of a 
singularly winning character. A man interested in 
many directions, in education, in politics, in 
economic questions ; but it was not this that left 
an abiding impression on you—it was his simplicity 
of character, its essential goodness, He was very 
generous to the poor, and did good by stealth. No 
real case of distress ever appealed to Mr. Greaves 
in vain. 1t was quite in harmony with his prevail- 
ing modesty of character that he subsidised a course 
of lectures given about a year agoin the Mont- 
gomery Hall. It was a conviction with him that 
people generally, and perhaps an industrial popula- 
tion like that of Sheffield especially, should have a 
better knowledge than is usually possessed by the 
working classes of political economy, and he there- 
fore was desirous that subjects arising out of 
economic considerations should be expounded by 
competent teachers, and discussed freely and 
openly. And so he took care that such lectures 
were given ; and kad he lived, another series would 
have been given this year. Such a man is a public 
benefactor, however careful he may be that his 
name is concealed, A blameless life was his, and 
he leaves behind the memory of a kindly Christian 
gentleman, At the close of the service a meeting 
of the congregation was held in Channing Hall 
under the presidency of Mr. M. J. Hunter, chair- 
man of trustees, and a resolution expressive of the 
high appreciation of Mr. Greaves’ character and 
worth was passed, and of sympathy and condoleace 
with his widow. This was proposed by Mr. George 
H. Hunt, seconded by Mr. William Laycock, and 
supported by Mr. J. B. Wostinholm and the chair- 
man. Much deep regret was expressed at his un- 
timely death. 

Shrewsbury.—The annual meeting of the High- 
street congregation was held on Sunday evening 
last. The Committee’s report referred to the recent 
illness of their minister (Rev. James C. Street), 
and expressed the hope that now he was again 
restored to his usual health and vigour, he would 
long be spared to carry on his good and noble work 
among them. The report was a very satisfactory 
one, and showed that the congregation had been 
very active during the year. Mr. Street conducts 
a week-evening service, which is much enjoyed 
by the members and friends. The Sunday-school, 
under the able superintendence of Mrs. Myers, is 
in a healthy condition and doing good work, The 
attendance and conduct of the scholars is excellent. 
Twoscholars made the full possible attendances dur- 
ing 1899, and were never once late, {The schoolroom 
has been completely refurnished—iacluding piano, 
organ, and good library. The Band of Eope con- 
tinues to hold meetings and is doing well. A 
member of the congregation has kindly fitted (at 
his own expense) the church ‘and schoolroom with 
the electric light, which was used last Sunday for 
the first time. The beautiful electroliers add 
greatly to the effect of the church, and the new 
light is a decided improvement. 

South Cheshire Association—The winter 
meeting of the South Cheshire and District 
Association and Sunday School Union was held in 
Matthew Henry’s Chapel, Chester, on the 28thult., 
under the presidency of the Rev. G. A. Payne. At 
the conference after the committee meeting, the 
Rey. J, C. Street said that when he was requested 


to give a talk on “ How to Extend the Work of the 
Association,” he had readily consented, thinking 
he would have much to say. But when he came to 
consider the matter, he was at once confronted by 
the financial difficulty of missionary enterprise. 
They had meagre funds ; they were not a wealthy 
band of churches. If the fiaancial problem could 
be solved, he would earnestly plead for the inclusion 
of ‘‘lay”’ helpers in the work of preaching, who 
should occupy the pulpits of such ministers as 
might be engaged in the mission field, He also 
urged cottage services, and suggested an exchange 
once a year of all the ministers in the Union 
Further, since it was helpful to each to know the 
others’ activities, he advocated the issue of a 
monthly leaflet or calendar in common, The Rev. 
H. D. Roberts thought the financial difficulty might 
be overcome ; and the discussion of Mr. Street’s 
proposals was continued by the Revs, J. K. Mont- 
gomery, G. A. Payne, R.S. Redfern, J. M. Mills, and 
Messrs. Nicholson and Mansell. On the motion of 
Mr. A. Orrett, seconded by Mr. Vickery, it was 
resolved “That the General Committee be in- 
structed to consider the questions of ‘lay’ 
preachers, monthly ieaflets, and outside missionary 
work ; and report to afuture meeting.” Apprecia- 
tive mention was made of Mr. Morley Mills’ 
services as hon. sec, of the Union. Tea was served 
in the schoolroom, and a vote of thanks accorded 
to the ladies who assisted. The public religious 
service was conducted by the Rev. J. Morley Mills, 
who in his sermon showed by various analogies 
from nature and history, that the coustructive and 
benevolent, in both natural and moral worlds, are 
generally wrought out in the strength of silence ; 
while the destructive and harmful are accompanied 
by noisy force. So beauty of life and sincerity of 
eff rt, however quiet and obscure and unmarked, 
cannot be in vain in the eternal scheme of good. 
The proceedings throughout passed off very 
satisfactorily. 

Stalybridge.—During Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday last week a very successful 
bazaar was held in the large schoolroom to raise 
funds to build a chancel and transept for the 
church, and to enclose and plant with trees a piece 
of land behind the church, which has been given to 
the congregation, Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., 
M.P., opened the bazaar on the first day, and had a 
crowded audience, The Rev. W. Harrison presided, 
and in introducing Sir John, gave an account of the 
congregation. They were, he said, one of a numerous 
family of Unitarian congregations within a radius 
of four or five miles from that building. He some- 
times took his stand not far from his own door, and 
looked upon a picture that could be seen nowhere 
else in England. Twenty minutes’ walk from his 
own chapel was Dukinfield Old Chapel, their 
mother church ; a little further off he could see 
the square tower of the beautiful church at Flowery 
Field ; then he looked into Denton, where there was 
a growing congregation and beautiful schools, with 
which the name of the Rey. Lawrence Scott would 
be for ever associated. A little to his left he could 
see pointing to the sky the spire of their cathedral 
at Gee Cross, of which their beloved bishop, the 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, was minister. A small hill pre- 
vented his seeing Mottram Chapel and the new 
church at Glossop. At Ashton, close at hand, there 
was already a congregation, and there would soon 
be a church. On the other side, embedded among 
the hills two miles away, was the Mossley Chapel. 
Where, in England, from one spot, could such a 
picture be seen? Coming to themselves, he might 
say, they were a rather numerous body of Unit- 
tarians worshipping in one of the prettiest churches 
in that town, and though they were attached to 
their own form of faith, they had nothing but the 
kindest feelings for their brethren of other 
churches, and they lived at peace with their neigh- 
bours. They began their new year with an increase 
of twenty names on the church roll, They had a 
large and successful Sunday-school], with more than 
300 scholars and teachers, For many years they 
had taken the leading place in the examinations, 
conducted by the Manchester District Sunday 
School Association, They had two large classes of 
young men and young women, and most of them 
were members of the church. They were a poor 
congregation, having no rich men or employers of 
labour amongst them, and when they undertook any 
big work they had to ask the help of surrounding 
friends, They were a proud people, too proud to go 
into debt. ‘They never yet had a debt on their 
church and school, and they did not mean to have 
one, and should anything happen to prevent them 
receiving the amount required, the work would have 
to wait till the money came in. Sir John Brunner 
had a hearty reception. He said he was pleased 
with the account Mr. Harrison had given of them- 
selves. If they had no rich men among them, then 
they might have after a few years, for Unitarians 
carried into their business the same fearless honesty 


and truthfulness which animated them in their 
religion, and those were qualities of which the world 
stood in need. Mr. John Jackson proposed, and Mr. 
Joseph Oliver seconded, a vote of thanks to Sir John 
Bcunner, Ou the motion of Sir John Brunner a similar 
vote was given to the chairman, who, ia his reply, 
delivered a kindly message from their old friend, 
the Rev. Joseph Freeston. Sir John, before leaving, 
contributed £50 to the funds, On the second day 
Mr. Rupert and Mrs. and Miss Potter opened the 
bazaar, and received a warm welcome from their old 
friends, the company singing “ Auld Lang Syne ” 
as they ascended the platform ; Mr. Edwin Oliver 
presid«d. Oa the third day Mr. Charles W. Jones 
opened the bazar ; the Rev. H, i. Dowson presided. 
On Saturday Mr. James Jackson, the chapel warden, 
was the opener, Mr. W Wardle presiding. There 
were good audiences each day. At the close of the 
proceedings on Saturday, it was announced that the 
proceeds, including donations, realised £916, 

Stockton-on-Tees.—The ladies of the Sewing 
Society have resumed their meetings preparatory 
for a sale of work. On Thursday, March 1, the last 
of the pleasant social evenings was held in the 
schoolroom, when a splendid programme of vocal 
and instrumental music was given. The company, 
larger than usual during the evening, moved by 
fervour and loyalty, stood up aud sang “God Save 
the Queen,” in honour of the relief of Ladysmith. 
Miss Green and Miss M. T. Walton were the hos- 
tesses for the evening. 
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SUNDAY, March 11. 
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gs It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev, HAROLD RYLETT, 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 A.M, and 7 P.m., Rev, FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 4.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Pack Hopes 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev. A. J. Marcwant, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m, Rev. Herpert Rix, B.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m,, Rev. H. Woops PErris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
BROOKE HERFORD, D.D., and 7 P.M., Rev. EDGAR 
Dapiyny. Minister’s Class for Children, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11] a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hioxs, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. A. FarQUHARSON. 
Morning, “Do all things work together for 
good?” Evening, ‘‘ Lessons from a Crocus.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Popr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapmMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, Rev. G, CARTER, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKIN JONES. 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.M., 
Rey. L. JENKINS JONES, and 6.30 P.M., Rev. G. 
CaRTER. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., and 8 P.M., Service for Children, 
Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a:m., Mr. Luck- 
InG TAVENER, and 7 P.M., Mr. THomas ELL107. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
W. Wooprna, B.A., and 7 P.M. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, ll am , 
Mr. W. J. Hawkins, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m, Rev. W 
Woopina, B.A., “ No Half-way Houses,” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rev, 
Dr, Mummery. 
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Barsatt Hearta Instrrore: Our Fatxer’s CHURCH’ 
11 A.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 
Bata, 'Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 

Rev. A. N. BLaToHrorD, B.A. 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 s.m., Rev. 
Rowand HILL. 

BcacKkroou, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BiacKpPoo., Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BoDELL SmirH. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

BournemovutsH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BriGgaton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Buxton, Hartington- road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rey. A. L. Smiru, B.A. Collections for 
Last Cheshire Christian Union. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 4.M. 

Deat and WaLMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114.M. and 6.80 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market- -square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows, 

EaSTBOURNE, Lismore- road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6. 30 P.M., Rev. G. Sr. Crain. 

GUILDFORD, Wara- street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. 8, Lane BUCKLAND. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M, and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. cr MaRrTEN. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. 
HARGROVE, M. A. 

LIscARD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. 
A. CoppEn Situ, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. A. 
ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Liverroor, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr, Kixin. Evening, ‘The 
Observance of a Day of Rest before Religion 
and Common-sense.” 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rey. 
J. FORREST. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. p.m, 

Maraatz, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 4.M., 
Mr. JAMES ROUNCE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
J. EK. Carpenter, M.A, 

PortsmMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmoutTH, High-streep Chapel], 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. G. Coszns. PRIOR. 

RamsaatE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.m 
Mr. James Rounce. 

Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. E. A. Voysry. 

ScarsorouGcH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rey. Wom. Aaar. 

Soursrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
lla.m., Rev. R.C. DEnDY, Stables in the grounds 

Tor@say, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

Tunsriper WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Yor«k,St, Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m.,, 
Rev. H. Rawuines, M.A. 


{THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—March 11th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ The Prometheus Bound of Aeschy- 
lus.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIBTY, 

SOUTH-PLACKE, FINSBURY.— March 11th, 

at 11.15, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “ John Ruskin.” 
Lecture at 4. Concert at 7. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

oceasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hi}!, London, N, 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—The. Rey. 
FREDERICK SUMMERS, 4, Durley-road, 
Stamford Hill, N. (Will friends kindly copy ?) 


DEATHS. 


Marriot?—On the 28th Feb., at Sandal Grange, 
Sandal, Wakefield, Harriet Katharine Marrivtt, 
younger daughter cf the late William Thomas 
Marrictt, aged 40 years, 
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Board anv Residence. 
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FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, RopeRT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


Boake and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Br ighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.8.C.),— 
Miss Row.anD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERH, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


CeO —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—* Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipngy P. PorrEr. 


WEST GENTRAL ROTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2/-. 
Service, 9d. 


i Tie i oe 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


‘‘QuretupE, Lonpon.” 


Telegrams : 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURH, 
Tue Frrs, Bromyard, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular, outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessie Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place; London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


GY WEET PEAS.—Send at once for 

Price List, all the Best and Newest Varieties 
at Low Prices. Fine Varieties in Mixture, 6d. per 
oz., 1s. 6d. 41b., post free—ROSCOE, Steeple 
Morden, Royston. 


UNG LADY requires re-engagement 

as COMPANION or COMPANION-HOUSE- 
KEEPER. References kiudly allowed to the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, Liverpool, and others.—Address, 
in first instance, the Rev. H. 8, Sotty, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire, 


Beas CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 
A LECTURE in connection with the Literary 
Society will be given on FRIDAY NEXT, March eo 
1900, by the Rev, J. Esriin CarrenTsr, M.A,, 
“Wycliffe and Democratic Ideas in the ith 
Century.” Chair to be taken at 8. Friends invited. 


ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER,—RESTORATION FUND. 


£200 STILL URGENTLY NEEDED, 


£ 8. 

Amount already acknowledged... . 676 15 
Cross-street,Chapel, Manchester (Fellow. 

ship Fund) . 252 


Miss Garside, Chester “(Work Kindly 


SoCooSo co OF 


done and sold by her) 1 15 
Mrs. Clark : Oe 
Mr. R. Mansell, Shrewsbury Es Oe 
Mr. and Mrs. David Thompson, Liverpool 0 10 
Liverpool fellowship Fund... 10 0 

ROFT. — ANNUAL SERMONS, 

JUNE 17, 1900. Preacher, Rey. J. E. 


Sreap, Park-lane, Wigan. 


l THCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DirEcrors. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupaz, A.R.I.B.A, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H, A. Harpoasttez, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Ornmz, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD ['ayLER, 151, Brixton-road, S. W., 
and Mrs, Henry Rourr, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given ie persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


_ ESTABLISHED 1851. 
1 Seber ena a nos Be 


SourHamptTon Buripines, CHancery Lane, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold for Customers, 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTERES 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 
ticulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mani ger. 


Ces any lady recommend a young girl 

about 17 as UNDER HOUSEMAID. A 
country girl preferred.—Apply, by letter, to Mrs. 
R. Porrrr, 2, Bolton Gardens, London, 8. W. 


W ANTED, a young girl as KITCHEN 
MAID.—Apply, by letter, to Mrs. WALLACE 
Brvosz, 9, Airlie Gardens, W. 


LEO LADIES, experienced in the care 
of children, with some hospital training, a 
knowledge of cooking and household work, wish 
for work together as MATRONS of Cottage Home, 
Orphanage, or Créche, or other responsible post, 
Salary required by one only. Excellent testi- 
monials,— Miss Last, Mere Green, Sutton Coldfield, 
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INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOKS TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
Edited by ORELLO CONE, D.D. 


—0— 

THE EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE 
to the THESSALONIANS, CORINTHIANS, 
GALATIANS, ROMANS, and PHILIPPIANS. 
By James Drummonp, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., 
the Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 
Price 7s. 6d, 


—. 


THE DIVINE GRDINATION OF DEATH, 


from a Discourse by T. SourHwoop SmirH, 
M.D. Price 4d., by post 5d. 


FAITH IN JESUS. By W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Price 1d., by post 1}d. 


London: Pxirie Gruen, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Schools, ete, 
HAUFORT SCHOOL, 25, WOOD- 
STOCK AVENUE, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School). 
Fees for Boarders ; 
12 years old and over ... £12 12s. per 
Under 12 ... £10 10s. { term. 
Reference is kindly permitted to Miss E. SHarps, 
32, Highbury-place, London, N., and the Rey, A. N. 
BuatcHFoRD, B.A., Durdham Park, Bristol. 


HALF TERM, MONDAY, March 4th. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


——.-—___. 
PrincipaL—Miss BAILY. 
HEapMIstRESSs—Miss ELEANOR MOSS,B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal, 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 


Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL -~- Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 


For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. : 


CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


Princrpats :—Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 


Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect, 


Reference kindly permitted to T. Grosvenor Lzr, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHN Herywoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


Ue WARREN, 


KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mes. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


BOOKS by the late Dr. MARTINEAU. 


: 8. 

A Study of Religion, 2 vols, sae eRaaci 

Endeavours after the Christian Lif eared 
Hissays, Reviews, and Addresses, 4 vols, 

each Bic Dag ane eS 

1 


n 
aoe 


wos a 6 
Faith and Self-Surrender ... Sep De 6 
Home Prayers, with two Services for Public 
Worship... nes me ise Se ate atk) 
Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 2 vols, 
each Ba ao Br ats Seon. 
Studies of Christianity me va aeseehe (hte: O 
The Seat of Authority in Religion... sees 0 
Types of Ethical Theory. 2 vols. suse lipea0 
Selections from Writings of. By C. G. How- 
land Age BS eae os Bae Oeik 
TRACTS. 
Five Points of Christian Faith ... aes ONG 
The Bible and the Child... spb Arie reper at 
The Three Stages of Unitarian Theology... 0 2 


| Cabinet Portrait of Dr. Martineau, 1s. 6d. 


larger size, 2s. 6d. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for March:—* A Lover of Wisdom: In 
Memery of the late Dr. Martineau.” 
Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or CHas. Strainer, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD 
Epitep By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 
Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 


&c., from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page. 


One PENNY WEEELY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.0. 


ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
A CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF 


THE LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR 


WILL BE GIVEN BY 
Miss Winifred Robinson 
AT THE ABOVE HALL ON 
THURSDAY, March 14th next. 


Vocalists: Madame Carrie Blackwell, Madame 
Marian Mackenzie. Violinist ; Miss Winifred Robin- 
son. Violoncellist: Mr. Ivor James. Mr. Sedg- 
field’s Glee Party. Ladies’ Orchestra, conducted 
by Miss Winifred Robinson. 

Doors open 7.30, Commence 8 P.M, 

Tickets as follows :—Stalls, 5s. (numbered and 
reserved), by letter from Mr. A. H. Brags, 2, King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple, E.C.; Side Stalls and 
Gallery, 2s. 6d. (unreserved); Back Seats, ls. 
(unreserved), from the above, or from the Bazaar 
Secretaries at the Churches, or at Essex Hall, 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


SECRETARIES of Congregations @esiring 
GRANTS from the Fund for the year 1900-1, may 
obtain the necessary forms of application by writing, 
before 31st March, 1900, to Mr. Worruinaton, The 
Hill, Stourbridge. ; 

HARRY RAWSON, Won. & 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, § 70 98% 


ANSFORD-STREHT CHURCH and 
MISSION. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the Subscribers 
and Friends will be held at the Mission on 
THURSDAY, March 15th. The Chair will be 
taken at 8 o'clock by C. W. Jonzs, Esq., President 
B. and F.U.A. 

Tea and coffee at 7. 


8. W. PRESTON, 2 
J. C, DRUMMOND, ¢ Hon. Secs, 


Arrangements 


FOR THE 


SEVENTH TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


TO BE HELD AT 
LEICESTER, 
On APRIL 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1900. 


—p——___ 


CRDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


TUESDAY, April 3rd. 


3.30, Reception at the Great Meeting Schools by 
the Leicester Committee, 

4. 0. Address by the President and Welcome to 
Foreign Delegates, 

5.30. Tea at the Great Meeting Schools, East 
Bond-street. 

6.80, Communion Service in the Great Meeting, 
conducted by Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., 
and Rev. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S. 

8, 0. Service at the Temperance Hall, London- 
road, conducted by Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Preacher, Rev. Chas, Hargrove, M.A. 


WEDNESDAY, April 4th. 
At the Temperance Hall, London-road (two minutes’ 
walk from the Midland Railway. Station). 
10, 0. Devotional Service, conducted by Rey. 
KE. L. H. Thomas, B.A. 
10.30. Address by Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 
Subject, “ James Martineau—his Life 
aud Influence,” 
11. 0. Conference: Chairman—Mr. E. Clephan, J.P. 
Paper by Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, M.A. 
Subject, “ The Historical Development 
of our Freedom and Faith and the 
Importance of its Study.” 
Discussion opened by Rev. Walter Lloyd. 
1. 0. Luncheon at the Assembly Rooms, Hotel-st. 
2.30. Conference: Chairman—Mr, H. P. Greg. 
Paper by Rey. John Elis. 
Subject, ‘“‘ How best to organise the 
Religious Life of our Young People.” 
Discussion to be opened by Rey. John Byles, 
Rey. J. J. Wright, and Miss Edith Gittins. 
Paper by Mr, A. H. Worthington, B.A. 
Subject, “The Future Supply of our 
Ministers.” 
Discussion to be opened by Mr. Richard D. 
Holt and Mr, Russell Scott. — 
8. 0. Conversazione at the Museum Buildings, 
New Walk. 


THURSDAY, April 5th. 
At the Temperance Hall, London-road. 
10. 0. Devotional Service, conducted by Rev. J. H. 
Weatherall, B.A. 
10,30. Papers without Discussion. Chairman— 
The Rt. Hon, the Earl of Carlisle. 
(1) By Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., on 
“The Fear of God and the Sense of 
Sin” 
(2) By Mrs. Humphry Ward, on “ Gospel 
Interpretation—a specimen chapter.” 
1. 0. Luncheon at the Assembly Rooms, Hotel-st. 
2.30, Business Meeting, The President in the Chair. 
Resolution regarding the late Dr. Martin- 
eau, proposed by Rey. S. A. Steinthal, 
seconded by Rev. lt. A, Armstrong. 
Report of Cummittee, 
New Rules and Roll of the Assembly. 
Election of Officers and Committee. 
Report on Ministerial Pensions: Resolu- 
tions by Mr. J. Cogan Conway and 
Mr, David Ainsworth. 
8. 0 Public Meeting. Chairman—The President, 
W. Blake Odgers, Q.C. 
Subject, “Signs of Progress in Christen- 
dom.” 
Speakers—Revy. J. Page Hopps, Rev. L. de 
B. Klein, D.Se., Rev. Joseph Wood, Mr, 
F. Maddison, M.P. 


FRIDAY, April 6th. 

At the Temperance Hall, London-road. 

10. 0. Devotional Service, conducted by Rev. E. W, 
Lummis, M.A. - 

10.30. Conference: Chairman—Mr, T. Grosvenor 
Lee, B.A. 

Papor by Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Subject, “The Conduct of Public 
Worship.” 

Discussion to be opened by Rev. Brooke 
Herford, D.D., Miss Clephan, Rey. C. H. 
Wellbeloved; and Rey. Edgar IJ. Fripp, B.A. 

ee 
Trea will be provided each day between 5 and 6.50 
P.M., at the Great Meeting Schools, East Bond-st. 
Arrangements have been made with the Railway 
Companies for the issue of Return Tickets at re~ 
duced rates, 
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London Permanent Chapel Building Fund. 


An Appeal to Unitarians to assist in raising at least £12,000 for the support and spread 
of Liberal Christianity in the Metropolitan Area. 


President—Sir JOHN T. BRUNNER, Bart., M.P. 


| Chairman of Committee—W. BLAKE ODGERS, @.C., LL.D. 


Treasurers—FREDERICK "NE 1TLEFOLD, Esq., and FRANK PRESTON, Esq. 


(1.) A portion of the Fund, not exceeding one-third of the net amount 
raised, shall be devoted to paying off debts or charges on, or purchasing the 
freehold of, some of our chapels and halls in or near London. The particular 


congregations to receive this assistance, and the amount of the assistance to | 


be given to each such congregation, shall be settled by the Committee of the 
London District Unitarian Society, regard being had to the efforts made by 
each congregation to help itself. 

(2.) The remainder of the Fund, not less than two-thirds of the whole, 


nated in the first instance by the Council of Ministers and Delegates and the «=~ 


Subscribers to the Special Fund. The Trustees shall have a voice in the 
selection of the site, and shall themselves decide what amount they will ad- 
vance towards the cost of its purchase and of the erection of the building. 
(3.) The sum so advanced shall be a charge on the land and building, 
and shall b repaid in such manner and subj2ct to such conditions as the 
Trustees shall in each case deem proper. The Trustees in their discretion 
may remit payment of interest. The income of such portion of the Fund 


will ie formed ints a Permanent Chapel Building Fund for granting loans 
towards the purchase of sites and the erection of buildings with Oren Trusts. 
This Fand shall be vested in a body of twelve Trustees, who shall b2 nomi- 


THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS HAVE ALREADY BEEN PROMISED :— 


as is not out on loan, and the interest on any loans, shall either be paid to 
the Treasurer of the London District Unitarian Society, or added to the 
capital of the Fund, as the Trustees may in each case determine. 


4 ££) sed. Lass £ 3. d 
Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. -- 1,000 0 0} Rev. W. Copeland Bowie = 10 0 0O/| Mr, Charles Gresswell ... 1 Des0 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, ics P.1,000 0 0} Mrs. H. C. Briggs, Ambleside .. 10 0O 0} Mrs. Hadfield, Altrincham... SO. 
Mr. Frederick Nettlefold 1,000 0 0} Mr. G. W. Chitty, Dover 10 0 0O| Mr. W. J. Hands, Scarborough 1740 
Mrs. Neate, Woking . 500 0 0O| Mrs. T. Colfox, Bridport = 10 0 0| Rev. R. Travers Herford, S:and LOI 
Miss J. Durning Smith 500 0 0O| Mrs, Dobson, Tunbridge Wells” 10 0 0O| Mr. J. Jackson, Blackpool aes) 
Mrs. Alfred Lawrence . 200 0 0} Miss Dunn ane 10 0 0/| The Misses Lewis L176 
Mrs. Nettlefold, Birmingham .. 200 0 O| Mr. Henry B. Lee uae 10 O Oj| Miss Maginnis ... PASE: 
Dr. and Mrs. W. Blake Odgers. ... 200 0 0} Mr. Henry Lupton, Leeds 10 0 O| Mrs. Charles Morton, Exmouth ‘Lael SR0 
The President of the British and Miss A, V. Mallet Es iss 10 0 O/| Mr. W. J. Noel... a Sie 11-20 
Foreign Unitarian Association ... 100 0 0| Mr, P. M. Martineau, Esher ... 10 0 0O/| Miss Rangel 11-0 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland 109 0 0O| Mr. J.S. Nettlefold, Birmingham 10 0 O/| Mr, W. Reynolds : Bie ea) 
Mr. Walter Baily : ae ... 100 0 0O| Mrs. Shannon 10 0 0O| Mrs. Schultz, Rickmansworth. La 8 
Mr. G. L. Bristow Abs bi .. 100 0 0} Lt.-Colonel W. BR. Trevelyan, P Penzance 10 0 0O| Rev. John and Mrs. Taylor, Eastbourne 3 as en) 
Mr. G. W. Brown , : .. 100 0 O|} Mr, Julian Winser nee 10 0 O| Mr. Lewis W. Williams, Aberdare ala 
Mr. H. Doughty Browne 100 0 0O/| Mr. F. D. Bowles ee As 5 5 0| Mr. R. W. Wright és ae dies ies) 
Mrs. I’. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. Howard Mr, A. Gordon Maginnis on 5 5 0O| Mr. J. Adeane ... ie £0. 0 
Chatfeild Clarke, and Mr. ee Bie Mr, H. J. Morton, Scarboro’ 5 5 0O| Mr. W. T. Hadfield, Canterbury T0230) 
Chatfeild Clarke ... 100:-0 0 | Mrs, O. Oldham, Gee Cross 5. 5 0 | Miss M.:Hall- -.- Te OK) 
Mr. E. Clephan, Leicester 100.0 0| Mrs, Henry Rutt 5 5 0} Miss Mary Jones, Windermere ONO; 
Mr. William Colfox, Bridport... 1°. 9- 0 | Miss Stainbank, Boston 5 5 0|-Mrs. R. Moore ... Lee OimaO) 
Mr. Henry W. Gair, Liverpool 100 0 0 | Mrs. Taylor, Bolton We 5 5 0| Mrs. J. M. Perry, Nottingham 1? Oi 
Mr. William Gibson oe 100 0 0} Mr. H. Woolley, Manchester ... 5 5 0O| Mr. and Mrs, H. Rawlings ; Ls 2OraeO 
Mr. John Harrison 5S 100 0 0O| Mr. A. W. Worthington, Stourbridge 5 5 0} Miss Squier, Dover... a eae 1 20750: 
Mr, and Mrs. Percival Hart ... 100 0 Oj Mr, Hugh Atkins, Hinckley ‘ 5 0 0 | Miss Wheeler, Warrington 150 260) 
Mrs. and Miss E. G. Holt, Liverpool... 100 0 0O| Mr. Thomas Atkins, Hinckley... 5 0 0O| Mr. R. Bertram... me 010 6 
Mr. W. R. Lake é 100 0 0O| Mr. J. Howard Brooks, Wilmslow 5 0 0O| Mr. John Francis 010 6 
Mr. F. W. Lawrence ... 100 0 0| Mrs. Cash FS 5 0 0| A. B., Leeds 010 0 
Mr. I. 8. Lister and the Misses Lister. 100 0 0| Mrs, Diggles ... : Hh ae 5 0 0O| Miss Harriet Baker Z Ags 010 0 
Mr. D. Martineau ; ... 100 0 0O| Rev. T. E. M. Edwards ae Sie 5 O O| Mr. H.E. Blazeby, Norwich ... 010 0 
Mr. Oswald Nettlefold.. 100 0 0O}{ Mrs, Enfield 0 ate ane 5 0 0| A Friend, Sheffield ‘ was 010 0 
Miss Preston 5 100 0 0} Mr. W. Haslam, Bolton 5 0 0O| Mr. John Quintrell, Chertsey .. 010 0 
Lady O’Hagan ... 100 0 0/| Mr. Henry Kemp 5 0 0] Mr. Thomas Cocker, Rother ham 0-5 0 
Mr. F.S. Schwann 100 0 0O| Mr. George Miller, Bedford 5 0 0| Newington Green Chapel, 1st List :— 
Mr. William Spiller 100 0 Oj Mr. C. T. Mitchell 510-0 Mr. lon Pritchard... 20.20.50 
Mr. Edwin Tate... 100 0 O| Mr. J.J. Rawlings Faye) Mr. F. W. Turner... 22e20= 20.310 
Mr. S. S. Tayler = ee 100 0 0O/| Mrs. Robinson, Salisbury ae OL oO Mr. and Mrs. T. Pallister 
Mr. Harold Wade ee Al 100 O 0O| Mrs. Steer, Clifton 5 40 P30 Young ... 1515.0 
Mrs. Webb as Gs oH 100 0 0} Miss Thornely .. DueOenO Mr. and Mrs, Howard Young 15 2 k0 x0 
Mrs. Edward Berry 50 0 0| Mr. P. E. Vizard ‘ 5 0 0 Mrs. Pritchard foe Ors, 05050 
Mrs. Bruce ; 50 0 0 | Miss Sophia Wallace, Bath Dia Oie) ——— 80 15. 0 
Mrs. Alfred Collier and family 50 0 0} Miss Worsley ... 5 0 0] Unity Church, Islington, lst List :— 
Mr. H. W. Hill.. mee 50 O O0O| Mr. and Mrs. T. Worthington, Alderley Mr. Alfred Wilson Sean Ol nO 
Miss Ellen M. Lawrence 50 0 0 Edge ee 510; 20 Mr. Hugh Martineau ely OO 
Miss C. A. Lawrence 50 O Oj Mr. G. Andrews AiO 0 Mr. C, P. Roberts... ano O20 
Miss Mary Martineau ... 50 0 0O|Mr. J. Glover .. 210 0 Miss Scott... ah Bevehicsen ae) 
The Family and Representatives of the Mr. C. Woolnough 2.10 0 Mr. John Spiller ... Bivesral 
late Francis Morton, ys 50 0 0} Mrs. C. Woolnough ... 210.0 Mr. Pickford - Ssh rae SUA 
Mr. C. F. Pearson = 50 0 0O| Mr. Affleck, Gateshead... 220 M.. Herbert Chamberlain eel Gals (0 
Mrs. C. F. Pearson ee we 50 0 0O| Mr. H. J. Bakewell De ORAL) Mr. Finch . al ele 
Mr, and Mrs. Rupert Potter ... 50 0 O| Mr. S. Charlesworth 2250 Mr. F. L. Sargent... Le 1 e320 
Mr, Russell Scott es 50 0 0 | Miss Chadwick ... 2220.0 Mrs. Strohmenger... HU asi lea 210) 
Miss Anna Swanwick ... 50 0 O| Mr. J. E. Darbishire 2 2-0 Mr. J. Waters Lad 30 
Mr. William Thornely .. 50 0 O| Mr. F. Garrett .. DAG Mr. Kemshead sn OE LO a6 
Miss S. Scholes Wrigley, Windormere 50 O 0O| Mrs. James Hill es Dane? aa) ——-71 li 6 
The Misses White A i; 30 0 O| Mr. F. J. Hytch as 2 2 0} Wood Green Unitarian See Ist List :— 
Mrs. Barber, Shauklin . 25 0 0| Mrs. Staaler Jevons ... 22-20 Mr. Richards Bae 10:°-0".0 
Mr. Thomas B. Bowring % 25 0 O| Mr. and Mrs. Rowland Lawford 2.2.0 Mr. Sudbery i oon OPO! iO) 
Mr. W. Wallace Bruce, L.C.C.. 25 0 0O| Mr. James Laycock, Scarboro’ Zan? 280 Mr. King ... say Deiter tar toni) 
Mr, KE. K, Blyth .. : 25:20) 20 a J. Martineau, D.D. 220) Miss Aspden 5 0 0 
Mrs, George Buckton, Oxford — 25° 101720 . G. A. Morgan RS 2 2 0 Literary and Dramatic Club 400 
Mr. Stanley Chatfeild Clarke.. 25.0 0 Mr George J. Notoute Ipswich 227 20 Mr. Jolly Reo Syst 20) 
Mr. John Harwood, Bolton ... 25 0 0} Mrs. Oram é Qo EO) Mr. Wrigley 38 3 (0 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Handfield Morton 25 0 0O| Mr. Henry Payton, Birmingham 2.2.0 Mrs. Bolton ae 3) O30 
Mr. J. T. Preston ° 25 0 0O| Mr. and Mrs. KE. G. Ravenstein She AO) Mr. W. J. Cowan ... AS ie ig ee) 
Mr, Frank Preston ae 25 0 0O| Mr. Edwin Rowland ... ZL E Mr. H. B. Holding coe Oe O 
Dr. and Mrs. Vance Smith, Bowdon .. 25 0 0O| Mr. Thos. Rowland, Liverpool — 2 2 0 Mr. J. Mummery ... DRA REO. 
Mr. C. A. Tate .. 25 0 0| Rev. S. F. Williams, Caleutta.. 2 ahr) Miss Whenman 2 2 0 
Mr. James Walton 25 0 0O/| Mr. J. R. Wilson, Canterbury _ 2 ON Dr. Mummery 2 0.250, 
Mrs. Wrigley, Windermere 25 0 0, Mrs. Buller, Kendal iv 2 0 0) Mr. Child . he Py 
Mrs, Joshua Buckton ... 20 0 O | Mr, John W. Crompton, Chorley ; 2 40.40 Mr. and Mrs. Cowlin 11220 
Mr. S. R. Kearne 20 0 0, Lt.-ColonelJ.G.CockburaCurtis,Dover 2 0 0 Mr, Ryley ... tay lane 
Mr. Richard 8. Osler 20 0 O| Mrs. Ellen B. Pearsall . Ps 2 0 0 Mr. as H. Whenman ... 1 1 0 
Dr, and Mrs. H. Rayner : .. 20 0 0O| Miss L. Toulmin Smith, ‘Oxford 110, 48 Mr. Bibby .. 010 0 
Mr, and Mrs. A. H. Thompson .- 20 0 O/| Mr. H. J. Adams s 1 PLasO Mr. Marshall te 010 O 
Rey. James Harwood ... .. 15 0 O| Mrs, Allen as ee) Mr. W. Stoddart ... 1010840) 
Rey. ©. C. Coe, Bournemouth (per Mr. E. Bridger Athawes Ag Lema 0 ermefs leer) 
Country Goods Stall)... .. 1010 0O| Mr. H. Blessley, Portsmouth ... iY IRo@) 
Mr. Alfred J. Boult ... : .» 1010 O| Mr, Alfred Clarke Te Bett) Total £9,170 13 6 
Mr, Thomas Ayres Phillips 10 10 O | Miss Everett... m5 oh Bee GW) eee ees 


Promises of further Contributions, which may be paid at any sme? up to 
They should be sent to, and will be acknowledged by, FRANK PRESTON, 6, Derwent Villas, Whetstone, N. 


Treasurers. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We desire to call the special attention of 
our readers to the letter of the Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, which will be found in another 
column, referring to the Indian Famine ; 
also to the note appended to his letter. 
Many of our friends, we are aware, have 
already contributed to the Mansion House 
Fund, and some congregational collections 
have also been made. But such a fund 
as Mr. Sunderland has suggested, sent as 
a gift from the members of our churches 
in this country, would carry a direct 
message of sympathy to our friends in 
India, which would be highly prized, and 
would be administered by them to the 
best advantage in relief of the distress, 


WE called attention last week to Miss 
Winifred Robimson’s Concert, to be given 
at Essex Hall on Thursday, March 29, in 
aid of the funds of the London Unit- 
arian Bazaar. But unfortunately in the 
advertisement of the Concert, which 
appeared in the same issue, the date of 
the Concert, by a printer’s error, was 
wrongly given. We trust that none of 
our friends were put to any inconvenience 
by this mistake; they will find the 
advertisement this week correctly printed. 


Lorp Sauissury replied last Sunday to 
a telegram received in the previous week 
from the Presidents of the South African 
Republic and the Orange Free State, that 
after what had taken place Her Majesty’s 
Government were “not prepared to assent 
to the independence” of either State, and 


on Wednesday a telegram was received at 
the War Office from Bloemfontein, in 
which Lord Roberts announced :—“ By 
the help of God, and by the bravery of 
Her Majesty’s soldiers, the troops under 
my command have taken possession of 
Bloemfontein,” and proceeded to refer to 
“ Mr. Steyn, late President of the Orange 
Free State” and “the late Government.” 
The coil of guilt and innocence, of mis- 
understanding and suspicion, of good and 
evil passions in this whole conflict is 
horribly tangled, but it is clear that the 
remorseless process of empire building is 
to proceed, and we must still wait to see 
what form the magnanimity of the victor 
is to take. 


Tae National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches has been holding its annual 
meetings during the week at Sheffield, where 
over a thousand delegates were present. 
During the past year forty-four new 
councils have been formed in different 
centres in Hnogland and Wales, bringing 
the total to over 600. The Council is pre- 
paring for a great united mission at the 
beginning of the next year, to inaugurate 
the evangelising work of the new century, 
The members were entertained on Monday 
evening by the Lord Mayor at the Town 
Hall, and on ‘Tuesday morning Dr. Mac- 
kenual, the retiring president, preached the 
opening sermon, which is printed in full in 
this week’s Christian World Pulpit. It was 
a very earnest utterance on “The Times of 
the Nations,” setting forth an ideal of 
national life, which might make one that 
was true to it “a sacrificial nation ’’—an 
ideal, the cherishing of which, he sadly 
said, had made him “a lonely man.” The 
true seat of a nation’s life, Dr. Mackennal 
said, is the conscience :— 

The National conscience must be Chris- 

tian. Distinguish between the Government 
and the people, and in the people between 
their essential, enduring life and their tem- 
porary, casual moods. Governmental action, 
in an ideal State, would be the exact repre- 
sentation of the people’s inmost and perma- 
nent thought. It never has been so; it is 
not so to-day. Even in England, where 
perhaps the ideal has been most nearly 
approached, it isnot so. ... The nation is 
not Christian. 
And in conclusion, picturing a nation that 
might dare to disarm, and trust only to 
the defence of the good services it could 
render to the world, even as the Quakers 
had trusted not in the use of force, 
which might lead to the destruction of 
the ‘sacrificial nation,’ and yet be a 
Divinely appointed lesson to the world, 
the sermon concluded :— 

The end of the New Testament prophecy 
is—the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdom of Christ; but it is not certain 
that any nation now in existence will share 
in that consummation. We have no more 


reason for affirming the indefinite continu- 
ance of national life than for believing that 
we ourselves shall not die. In both cases 
the prospect of death brings with it the 
awe of judgment. It depends on the use 
any people make of the ‘‘ new occasions”’ 
which ‘‘ teach new duties,’’ on their readi- 
ness to follow ‘‘ Christ’s bleeding feet ’’— 
‘““Toiling up new Calvaries ever, with the 
Cress that turns not back ’’—whether their 
memory shall perish in merciful obli- 
vion, or their influence shall survive among 
the energies of the Kingdom of God. 


Arter Dr. Mackennal’s sermon, he 
welcomed the new President, the Rey. 
C. H. Kelly, of London, on behalf of the 
assembly, who then delivered his address. 
Among the business subsequently trans- 
acted was a resolution on the subject of 
education, in which it was affirmed that 
the members of the Free Churches could 
not rest content :— 


(a) Until either by setting up School 
Boards in districts of suitable area, and by 
the provision of Board-schools, or otherwise, 
there is brought within the reach of every 
child in the kingdom a school under the 
control of duly elected popular representa- 
tives in which the religious instruction shall 
be free from sectarian bias ; and 

(b) Until teachers and pupil teachers in 
all the State-aided schools, and students in 
all State-aided training colleges, shall be 
free from any theological test. 


A resolution on the subject of the war 
had been contemplated, but in view of the 
sharp division of opinion in the Council, 
was abandoned. On Tuesday evening the 
Council sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes, in place of the Rey. 
F. W. Macdonald, President of the 
Wesleyan Conference, who was prevented 
by illness from being present. 


Tuer Rey. F. J. Chavasse, M.A., Prin- 
cipal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, has been 
appointed Bishop of Liverpool, in succes- 
sion to Dr. Ryle. Mr. Chavasse was 
ordained in 1870, and had nineteen years’ 
experience as a parochial clergyman (ten 
of them in Oxford) before he succeeded 
Canon Girdleston at Wycliffe Hall. His 
appointment to the bishopric of Liverpool 
is welcomed by the Record as one “for 
which Evangelical Churchpeople will be 
profoundly thankful,’ and the Guardian, 
admitting that anyone but an Evangelical 
would be in a false position at Liverpool, 
adds :— 

But Mr. Chavasse isnot the mere exponent 
of a party. At Oxford he has had a spiritual 
influence of a most marked kind; men of 
various points of view have sought his 
counsel, and he has been able to develop 
the best that was in them. He has shown 
that he possesses the power of winning men ; 
he will now have to govern them, and to 
deal not with individual persons only, but 
with broad public questions. If personal 
devotion and patient care avail for such a 
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task as this, we do not doubt that a few 
years hence Mr. Chavasse’s name will be 
honoured in Liverpool as much as it is 
honoured now inOxford. If Mr. Chavyasse’s 
views are not ours, we can at least wish him 
a hearty Godspeed in his new office, and 
express our sincere belief that he will dis- 
charge its great duties in the spirit ‘‘ of 
power and of love and of a sound mind.”’ 


An appreciative notice of the Rev. P. 
' H. Wicksteed’s Hssex Hall Lecture on 
“The Religion of Time and the Religion 
of Eternity,’ appeared in the British 
Weekly of Feb. 22, in an article which we 
take to be from the pen of Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll. What is chiefly dwelt upon is the 
importance of a right conception of the 
fruition of eternal life; but the sentences 
we quote from the opening of the article 
will have a special personal interest for 
many of our readers :— 


Mr. Wicksteed has published a most 
pregnant and suggestive little book, which 
no thoughtful student of theology should 
neglect. Differing as we do fundamentally 
from the Unitarians, we have often recog- 
nised in no grudging way their eminent 
contributions to religious literature. Now 
that Dr. Martineau has gone, they have 
perhaps no more accomplished and modest 
teacher than Mr. Wicksteed. As a literary 
critic he stands very high, and he handles 
with equal power the masterpieces of litera- 
ture, old and“ new.’ .° 4 Mr. Wick- 
steed compels admiration by the moral 
qualities manifest in his writing, by his 
sincerity, his fairness, his firmness, and his 
constant sense of his own limitations. 
Through everything that he writes shines a 
true and most impressive spiritual faith, 
not indeed attaining to the profounder 
secrets of Christianity, yet wistfully seeking 
tojenrich itself; never fippant, never merely 
destructive, never afraid of facing false 
popular tendencies with graye and brave 
rebuke. 


Sranor Braccirortt, of Milan, desirous 
of joining in the tribute of gratitude to 
the memory of Dr. Martineau, has recalled 
the presentation of copies of Channing’s 
and Martineau’s works to the Queen of 
Italy by Miss Durning Smith, and has 
sent us two of Dr. Martineau’s letters. 
The earlier letter, in 1888, is a reply 
referring to that presentation ; the second 
is as follows :— 


35, Gordon-square, London, W.C., 
May 25th, 1895. 

Dear Mr.  Braccifortii—Accept my 
avarmest thanks for your gracious remem- 
brance of me at the moment of my step into 
the tenth decade of my life. Itisa privilege 
most cheering to my heart to be thus recog- 
nised by one who has shown such consistent 
loyalty to truth, and never shrunk from 
sacrifices for conscience sake. Such are 
the men whom I love and honour; and to 
be assured of their esteem and sympathy, is 
a blessing that makes light of all privations. 
If the Giver of all good has put into my 
heart, and brought out of it, any message 
which has found response among my 
brethren here and there, and drawn or held 
them nearer to Him than they would else 
have been, I am grateful to Him for the 
commission, which I have most earnestly 
aspired to fulfil. 

Much harder has been your task, involv- 
ing so large a clearance of obstructive and 
consolidated superstition before reaching 
the pure central Divine truths, which 
needed only development and application. 
In spite of some threatenings of reaction in 
the sacerdotal direction, | am persuaded 
that the old ecclesiastical creeds are 
paralysed, and have lost their hold of the 
modern Huropean mind, and that the drift 
of the living piety of our coming time is 


‘and asa whole was utterly false and mis- 


-This confirmed his 


towards the simple spiritual Religion of 
Jesus Christ, which we are endeavouring to 
set free from its clinging adhesions of mis- 
conception and perversion. Let us, then, 
bid our successors to be of good cheer, and 
persist in the testimony which we have not 
withheld, but which will soon be silenced 
in us.—I remain, to the end, gratefully and 
affectionately yours, 
JAMBS MARTINEAU. 


WE referred recently to the Rev. J. T. 
Lloyd, Presbyterian minister at Johannes- 
burg, as an exception to the current 
opinion of British ministers of religion in 
South Africa on the subject of the war. 
Inthe British Weekly of March 8, how- 
ever, we see that Mr. Lloyd has been per- 
suaded to publish a recantation of his 
faith in the Boers, or, at least, in the 
leaders of the Transvaal Boers. Until 
the end of last year Mr. Lloyd, though a 
loyal British subject, openly avowed his 
strong sympathy with the Transvaal. 


I felt obliged to denounce the Imperial 
policy, as interpreted by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir A. Milner. Tome it was a policy 
calculated inevitably to eventuate in war. 
I knew the Uitlanders had genuine 
grievances, though the Press greatly 
exaggerated them; but I knew also that the 
bulk of Uitlanders would not have accepted 
Dutch burghership on any terms. In my 
opinion, the political agitation originated 
with afew rich men whose ambition was 
not to acquire representation or citizenship, 
but to bring about the overthrow of the 
Dutch dynasty. 


But early in December Mr. Lloyd read a 
pamphlet by a German, published at 
Capetown, entitled “The Transvaal Secret 
Service Plot,” the gist of which was “ that 
there had been in active existence for 
many years an Afrikander plot to break 
for ever England’s supremacy in South 
Africa, and that what I had always 
regarded as the capitalists’ plot was, after 
all, only a counter plot.” This allegation 
he was ready indignantly to deny, until 
Mr. Reitz, the Transvaal State Secretary, 
admitted to him, that although the 
pamphlet was written by a ‘‘ mad German,” 


leading, yet ‘about one-tenth of it might 
be true.’ Soon after, he also saw a 
report of a conversation between Mr. T. 
Schreiner and Mr. Reitz, nearly twenty 
years ago, with regard to the motives and 
objects of the Bond party at that time. 
fear that there 
was some truth in the assertion “that the 
Dutch have been plotting against the 
supremacy of Great Britain in South 
Africa,” and he was convinced “that it 
would be impossible for me to pursue any 


pro-Boer course whatever, and I at once. 


utterly abandoned the idea.” 


Ir thus appears that Mr. Lloyd has lost 
faith in the leaders of the Dutch, though 
he has “still confidence in them as a 
people.” “TI believe they are a brave, heroic 
race capable of great things, if wisely led.” 
Having referred previously to Mr. Lloyd, 
we felt bound to publish his recantation 
here, but it should be carefully noted what 
his admissions amount to. He has given 
no ground for disbelief in the loyalty of 


the Africander leaders in Cape Colony. 
The conversation between Mr. T. Schreiner’ 
and Mr. Reitz, which had so much weight 
with him, belonged to the early days of the 


Bond, when Dutch feelmg had been 
intensely stirred by the rising and the 


retrocession of the Transvaal, but later’ 
the feeling at the Cape towards the Trans- | 


vaal has greatly modified. It may be well 
here to quote from Mr. Bryce’s Preface to 
the new edition of his “South Africa ” 


(p. xl.) :— 


The truth would appear to be that the 
Transvaal people did at one time cherish the 
hope of extending their Republic over the 
wide interior. They were stopped on 
the west in 1884. They were stopped on the 
north in 1890. They were stopped in their 
effort toreach the sea in 1894, After that 
year British territory surrounded them on all 
sides except where they bordered the Portu- 
guese on the north-east. ‘Many of them, 
including the President, doubtless cherished 
tie hope of some time regaining a complete 
independence such as that of the Free State. 
Some ardent spirits dreamt of a Dutch South 
African Republic, with Pretoria for its future 
capital ; and there were probably a few men 
of the same visionary type in the Colony and 
the Free State who talked in the same wild 
way, especially after the Jameson invasion 
had stirred Dutch feeling to its depths. But 
from such dreams and such talk it is a long 
step to a ‘‘conspiracy of the Dutch over all 
of South Africa.’’ 


On the same day that the British Weekly 
published. Mr. Lloyd’s recantation, the 
Christian World published a letter from 
the Rev. S. J. Helm, of Grahamstown, 
denying the assertion made by the Rey. C. 
Phillips, of Johannesburg, that among the 
Free Church ministers in South Africa 
“there is really no dissentient voice.” For 
hiniself and a brother minister in Grahams- 
town he avowed disapproval of the war 
and inability to justify it, and was of 
opinion that there were several ministers 
in other towns who agreed with them. 


Tue Society of Friends, in Liverpool, 
have issued an appeal to their fellow- 
citizens on the subject of the war, from 
which the following are the concluding 
sentences :— 


“ So long as the Christian conscience is 
imperfectly developed, jealousy and strife 
must remain, and we cannot expect the 
great ideals of Christianity to find imme- 
diate and full expression in our national 
policy. But it is not for the Christian 
Church to set her seal of approval upon 
practices which exist only through the 
persistence in human nature of unholy 
passions which it is her mission to subdue. 
She is bound by the very nature of her 
responsibilities to confront the world with 
the teaching of her Master. The Lord’s 
Prayer becomes an empty form if, upon 
every occasion of warfare, the Churches 
appear before the people as apologists for 
strife. If they are merely to register the 
popular conception of national righteous- 
ness, where shall we look for that influence 
which makes for a higher life, and which 
seeks to translate into reality the ideal of 
a common fellowship under the father- 
hood of God? Were all who speak in tae 
name of Christ, earnest and united in 
denouncing the worship of wealth and of 
force which taints our politics and swells 
our armaments, war would become impos- 
sible. May we, with humility, acknow- 
ledge the unfaithfuluess of our steward- 
ship, and labour more earnestly that the 
will of God may be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be eure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the firet post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
CENTURY. 


Tun Progress oF ScIENCE AND ITs 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR RELIGION, 


Til. 


Tur Duke of Argyll, in his’ “ Reign of 
Law,” remarks that “it seems as if all 
that is done in Nature as well as all that 
is done in art, were done by knowing how 
to do it.” Not only has the Lord “by 
wisdom founded the earth,” and by His 
knowledge of acoustics “‘ planted the ear,” 
but in such a piece of mechanism as the 
bird’s wing He has bent material laws to 
His purpose, in a way which “Man has 
never been able to accomplish.” Recent 
progress begets the hope that man may at 
last succeed in navigating the air; but if 
he does, it will be, of course, by a more 
complete knowledge of animal mechanics. 
The maxim that “knowledge is power” is 
especially true in the field of natural 
science; and accordingly the great dis- 
coveries of the century have given bound- 
less scope to the inventor. 

Here we have to do less with astronomy 
and geology than with physics and 
chemistry, less with biology and researches 
in caves, and more with experiments in 
the laboratory. Useful inventions, when 
they include the control of steam and elec- 
tricity, affording quick travel and instan- 
taneous communication, are among the 
great achievements of the century. 
Machines, when they do the work of a 
hundred pairs of hands, cheapen produc- 
tion and multiply comforts, enabling a 
larger number of persons to live refined 


lives, and bringing to many the leisure for 


learning. It may not be at first apparent 
that there is any religious significance in 
these things; but indirectly there is so 
much impact upon thought and theory and 
practice, that the churches are being pro- 
foundly affected. 

While the steam-engine was in the 
engine-house, and stationary, the manufac- 
tured articles were less easily diffused 
abroad ; but when George Stephenson put 
a locomotive on iron rails—between 
Liverpool and Manchester, in 1830—a 
grand era of quick transit was inaugurated 
both for goods and men. ‘The lines now 
cover our land, as the network of a spider’s 
web, and ramify everywhere like arteries 
carrying the blood of life. On the conti- 
nent it is the same, and on the ocean as 
well as on land. In 1838 the Atlantic was 
crossed by steamers, while people at home 
were essaying to demonstrate that it coald 
not be done. 
Western Europe is never now visited by 
famine, whereas in former days the mere 
bad roads often kept provisions out of the 
cities. Another result has been the break- 
ing down, to a large extent, of national 
barriers ; and that in every sense. Cowper 
had lamented that— 


A channel interposed 
Makes enemies of nations, which had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 


But now the sea became the great high- 
way, and the distant places of the earth 
were brought near enough for easy visit. 
Almost at the same time came the inven- 
tion and development of telegraphic com- 
munication. The dream which occurred to 
Bishop Wilkins, more than two hundred 
years ago—of “a secret and swift mes- 
senger” by. which “a man may with 
privacy .and speed communicate _ his 
thoughts to a friend at any distance ”— 


One result has been that 


sounds of the voice; 


has come true. A line of telegraph was 
set up on the Blackwall Railway, in 1837 ; 
in 1850 Dublin was connected with 
London ; and in a short time followed the 
bold enterprise of spanning the depths of 
the Atlantic. The lines now cover all 
civilised lands and ocean highways, like a 
complex nervous system, trembling with 
the energies of life. Over shorter 
distances the telephone conveys the actual 
and the man of 
business visiting London can converse 
with his clerks in Birmingham, and get 
the gist of his letters. Where wires can- 
not be laid, as between moving ships, or 
between a besieged city and the outside 
world, we are now beginning to use a 
wireless telegraphy, which has already 
brought timely aid to some. It requires 
some effort of thought to realise now the 
world of our grandfathers. But when the 
battle of Waterloo was fought, it was 
three days before the despatches reached 
London ; and when they were printed in 
the newspapers, mail-coaches conveyed 
them over the country at the pace of 
seven or eight miles an hour. 

Railways and ships were primarily 
wanted to carry merchandise—to take our 
manufactures abroad, and bring home in 
exchange raw cotton, corn, timber, and 
every kind of foreign produce. But the 
facilities for travel have also induced 
people to move about more than formerly; 
and from this disposition a variety of 
results are flowing of far-reaching im- 
portance. The weary and the sickaretaken 
to health resorts, and workers are conveyed 
to the districts where there.is employment. 
The tunnelling of the hills by the railway 
engineers is typical of the general break- 
ing down of barriers that is proceeding, 
between county and county, between 
nation and nation. It was counted a great 
achievement when Brunel burrowed under 
the Thames, using a tool suggested by the 
teredo worm; but since then the Alps 
have been pierced and France joins hands 
with Italy. When nations have more to 
do with one another, no doubt they may 
sometimes quarrel in consequence, but the 
more permanent result is likely to be an 
increase of goodwill. We see this even 
at home; for whereas there were villages 
in England, at the beginning of the 
century, in which the inhabitants incited 
their dogs to attack every stranger, the 
disposition now is to attract as many as 
will come. Prejudice is produced by the 
provincial life ; msolence is born of living 
in an island; but travel shows us. that 
foreigners are men like ourselves. After 
we have sojourned in Paris we are less 
desirous of a war with France. Nor can 
our merchants, who trade to all the ports 
of the world, wish to have the commerce 
interrupted. No nation now is self-con- 
tained, in the sense of growing and 
making all the things that it needs; and 
therefore it is sure to suffer inconvenience 
when war breaks out. Increased inter- 
course is therefore, on the whole, making 
for peace and goodwill. When war does 
break out, we have quicker news of vic- 
tory or defeat ; and are thus able to take 
measures which prevent the struggle from 
dragging on for thirty years. Happily we 
have the same facility for sending succour 
to the distreesed; we learn the condition 
of India as to plague or famine, and can 
send money by telegraph. 

One of the modern sciences—greatly 
aided in its. development. by modern 
travel—is Anthropology. It has quite 


supplanted the older Ethnology, which 
was little more than a description of tribes 
and their customs, and is now a compara- 
tive study of race, language, custom, 
myth, ritual, and religion. Prichard, by a 
rigorous investigation, had shown that 
although the nations differ in form and 
colour and other characters, the differences 
are mostly superficial, and the human race 
might have had one origin. 

The modern anthropologist can only 
admit the common origin by assigning to 
the race a vast antiquity. The facts of 
language, by themselves, seem to demand 
many thousands of years if we are to 
assume that there was but one tongue 
originally. But some curious beliefs and 
customs are well-nigh universal, and relate 
to birth and baptism, tribal initiation, 
marriage, death, and the world of spirits. 
It is recognised by anthropologists that the 
Hebrew people must have their place in 
this comparative study; and that such 
matters as circumcision and sacrifices, holy 
days and a priesthood, polygamy, purifica- 
tions, scapegoats, and the purging out of 
leaven, have their parallels among the 
Gentiles. The practice of the nations in 
regard to marriage has been very various 
--communal, polygamous, polyandrous, 
monogamous—and the student is led to 
ask, which of these has been best in human 
experience. He learns the will of the 
Creator in that way, rather than by turn- 
ing to. any word of Scripture. 

The progress of science has been so 
sure and so beneficent that, in Protestant 
countries, it isno longer actively opposed 
by the Church or resisted by the multi- 
tude. ‘The Romish Church does not seem 
to have moved from its old ground—and 
will not even yet allow that Nature may 
be to us a source of truth—but all the 
Protestant churches are proud of their 
members who make discoveries. The 
people believe in astronomers because 
they predict eclipses so exactly ; and they 
suffer chemists gladly because they invent 
useful processes. They are not disposed 
to quarrel with the men who refine sugar 
and purify drains, who furnish acids and 
make dyes; nor with the men who lay 
cables and light the streets with electricity. 
They are won over by the beneficence of 
science: and they have nowalso the better 
education, which fits them for intelligent 
appreciation. In 1832, on the mere 
announcement that a comet would cross 
the earth’s orbit a month before the earth 
reached the spot, a panic ensued ; and the 
French Government had to ask M. Arago 
to write an essay to allay the popular 
alarm. In 1800 and in 1838, showers of 
shooting stars affrighted the ignorant with 
apprehensions of the Judgment Day. In 
1866, the reason of the star shower was 
calmly investigated; and in 1899 the 
expectation of it excited pleasurable 
curiosity. Neither the astronomer nor 
the chemist is any longer imagined to be 
meddling with forbidden things. 

Among the best appreciated benefits of 
science must be counted the great. ad- 
vances in surgery, and the use of anti- 
septics -and anesthetics. Amputation 
used: to be a horrible thing, and the 
opprobrium of surgery, but is now per- 
formed without pain and generally fol- 
lowed by a safe recovery. The surgeon is 
aided by the stethoscope, the speculum, 
the laryngoscope, the ophthalmoscope, 
ingenious instruments which enable him 
to read with accuracy the.-progress~ of 
disease; and latterly by the . Kontgen 
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rays, by means of which he can actually 
see through skin and flesh. In connec- 
tion with these things, we may remember 
the testimony of Dr. John Brown in Rab, 
that chloroform is “one of God’s greatest 
blessings to his suffering children.” And 
it is just here that a change of thought 
may be noted. When Sir James Y. 
Simpson began to use chloroform, to spare 
women from agony and save them from 
death, he met with fanatical opposition 
and pious protest. A storm of invective 
arose against the new anodyne on the 
ground that it undermined religion. 
There were people who said that Nature 
ordained the pain, and the curse on the 
mother of mankind required that it should 
be borne. It wasa great thing for women 


when the Queen herself had chloroform. 


administered to her, was pleased with the 
effect, and made a good recovery. Sir 
James Simpson deserved his crest—the 
healing rod of Aisculapius, and his motto 
—Victo Dolore; and we owe to him 
besides a victory over theological supersti- 
tion. It is but a corollary that we should 
destroy disease germs with carbolic acid, 
and drain our dwellings to escape the 
plague. Many years ago, when Edin- 
burgh was visited with cholera, the clergy 
wanted to have a Fast-day appointed ; 
but Lord Palmerston advised them rather 
to clear away the dirt. Through better 
sanitation our towns are now more 
healthy, infant mortality is lessened, and 
the average length of human life is 
increased. 

When people are made comfortable they 
grow contented; and then their satisfied 
temper contributes to charity of judgment 
and toleration of difference. They be- 
come humaner in action, milder in con- 
troversy, and merciful even in war. The 
day is yet distant when wars shall cease ; 
but scientific invention, which makes the 
weapons more deadly, also mitigates the 
sufferings of soldier and civilian, and 
shortens the period of the fight. A 
golden age is believed to be before us; 
not asa thousand years of triumph pro- 
phesied for the saints, but as the natural 
fruition of human progress and experience. 
We get our ideas on this subject, not from 
the Apocalypse but from - Evolution; 
though some sects amoung us still cling to 
the old hope. If the Past had been a 
weary repetition of generations, all at the 
same level, with nothing new under the 
sun, there would be nothing to hope for ; 
but now we see that we have been wind- 
ing round a mountain which has clear 
atmosphere atthe top. Henry Drummond’s 
“Ascent of Man”—a book of science 
coming to us from the orthodox camp— 
indicates in evolution the working of a 
far-sighted beneficent Providence. It gives 
us the impression of a Creator who has 
well-defined purposes which are being 
surely worked out : for “ who hath resisted 
His will?” If the process is more like 
one of gentle growth than anything 
mechanical, the wonder is not less, aud 
the ripeness will come with the fulness 
of time. 

Itis gradually becoming recognised that 
the final act of the drama must be in due 
accordance with its commencement. <A 
Six Days’ creation, followed by a day of 
rest, had been made typical of the world’s 
history—six thousand years of labour and 
then a millennium of rest: “One day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years.” 
The Temptation and Fall, involving even 
the lower animals in death, and placing 


the very ground under a curse, brought 
the whole creation to groan and travail in 
pain, waiting for redemption. The failure 
of the First Adam, made necessary the send- 
ing of a Second—the Lord from Heaven. 
The mischief having been wrought by the 
Dragon: who is “ that Old Serpent, the Devil 
and Satan ”’—the evil would only be ended 
when Michael and his angels war against 
the Dragon and he is cast down, and 
eventually thrown into the bottomless pit. 
But all this doctrine will have to be dis- 
carded, if the Fall is discredited or shown 
to be allegory. The great antiquity of 
man, coupled with his still undeveloped 
powers, gives promise of a long future for 
the race. And the progress in arts and in 
comfort, in culture and refinement, in 
goodwill and helpfulness, will at length, 
we trust, make the earth as a Kingdom of 
Heaven. In all the theological change 
forced upon us by the science of thecentury, 
we have only given up what was false ; 
the old teaching was humbling and dis- 
couraging, and not so grand as the new. 
We rejoice now to know that the earth is 
not under a curse. Nature is not the 
Devil’s playground, but is reclaimed for 
God. Man by his long ancestry becomes 
ennobled. The heavens are larger to our 
knowledge ; and the Great God is magni- 
fied in our thoughts. 
Geo. Sr. Crair. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
1 


THERE is a disposition in many quarters 
to select from among the contents of 
Christian faith the belief in the Father- 
hood of God, and give it a position by 
itself, and of superior rank. Indeed, 
there are not wanting those who assert 
that the whole sum of Christian teaching 
is contained in the declaration of the 
Divine Fatherhood. The isolation of this 
one article of belief tends very naturally 
to obscure certain others of equal value, 
and as a result goes far to imperil the 
truthfulness of all. It is no uncommon 
thing, for example, to find an earnest 
insistence on the Fatherhood of God, 
accompanied by a more or less hesitating 
grasp of the significance that attaches to 
that great article which runs, “I believe 
in the Forgiveness of Sins.” Where this 
is the case, no gain in prominence on the 
part of the former doctrine can compen- 
sate for the emasculation it necessarily 
undergoes by the suppression of the 
cardinal importance of the Forgiveness of 
Sins. 

Our conception of the Fatherhood is 
determined by our appreciation of For- 
giveness. If we isolate the Fatherhood, 
the order of our thought will probably 
be on this wise. Forgiveness will become 
an inference from the Fatherhood. We 
shall argue: God is a Father, therefore 
He forgives, forgives as a matter of course. 
It must come easily and naturally to Him 
by reason of His Fatherhood. In this 
way we empty the conception of the 
Fatherhood of its redeeming power. If we 
would preserve it, we must reverse the 
order of our inferences. First we must 
realise what forgiveness costs, the un- 
speakable condescension and measureless 
love which restore communion between 
God and the sinner, and then the Father- 
hood resumes its richest content. We 
must not say, He is the Father and there- 
fore He forgives; we must say, He is the 
Father because He forgives. 


It follows, then, that everything centres 
round the primary fact of Sin. This must 
be so even on more general grounds. For 
if there be a God who enters into 
spiritual relations with His creatures, then 
the existence in man of anything that 
hinders or destroys these relations must 
be the central fact in his experience. 
Even if we define Religion as nothing 
more than that whereby man _ seeks 
God, resting the whole matter upon 
human effort, the biggest fact in life for 
the religious man must still be the pos- 
session in himself of something that 
obstructs his search. Moreover, in our 
human relationships, what fact so con- 
ditions our peace and our power for action 
as unity with those whom we love and 
who love us? Estrangement from them 
takes the colour from the sky and 
clothes the world in grey. Life creeps 
upon a broken wing until that union is 
restored. But, however this may be, we 
must certainly declare that for the specific 
matter of the Divine Fatherhood every- 
thing centres about the fact of Sin. 

What, then, is Sin? No attempt is 
made here to give an exhaustive answer to 
so profound a question. What sin is in 
itself, as an objective fact apart from the 
conviction of sin, lies outside the scope of 
the present inquiry. And similarly with 
the question as to what is involved in the 
punishment of sin apart from its con- 
sequences in inner experience. Nothing is 
said here concerning the connection of 
physical evils with the punishment of sin, 
and I refrain from asking how far it is 
legitimate to interpret the occurrence of 
suffering, disease, and death, as ‘penalties 
of sin. Indeed, it must be remembered 
that as our subject is Forgiveness, it is 
the -remission of sin itself and not the. 
remission of its penalties with which we 
have to do. 

Nevertheless there isan important sense 
in which we have everything to do with 
the penalties of sin. For sin is its own 
penalty. The moment in which it appears 
in our consciousness its punishment begins; 
we may even say that it is the very 
pressure of the punishment that awakens 
us to the full sense of the presence of sin. 
We are punished by that sense of 
estrangement from God which is the im- 
mediate fruit of our sin. But mere 
estrangement, if not further defined, is 
inadequate as a description of what has 
taken place. The full effect of the 
estrangement is not seized until we 
realise what it has compelled us to think 
concerning God and His relations to us. 
It compels us to think of Him as unable 
to enter into communion with us; in other 
words, that it is impossible for Him to 
forgive our sin. This is the severest 
portion of our punishment, that we are 
reduced to an inability to believe in the 
Divine Mercy. 

This inner consequence of sin is a con- 
stant element in Christian experience. 
When Peter in the first moment of. his 
new-born conviction of sin cried out, 
“ Depart from me for Iam a sinful man, O 
Lord,” it was because he saw the distance 
between himself and his sinless Lord, and 
could not conceive how across that 
distance communion was possible. The 
sense of his unworthiness obliged him to 
disbelieve in the possibility of forgiveness. 
That this is no singular phenomenon but 
a normal incident of Christian experience 
is proved by the persistence, in its suc- 
cessive forms, of the doctrine of the 
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Atonement. The various theories of 
satisfaction, whereby it has been sought to 
estimate the conditions making it possible 
for God to forgive, do but reflect under 
changing intellectual conditions that un- 
changing experience of the soul, wherein 
it is made powerless by the oppression of 
its sin to conceive the freedom of the 
Divine Mercy. 

We find, then, that sin most signally dis- 
covers its presence in us by the compulsion 
it puts upon us to lose our certainty of the 
love of God. This is the greatest of its 
penalties. It would seem to follow, there- 
fore, that we are forgiven when we recover 
thatcertainty, that the recovery of certainty 
is our forgiveness. Itis this which makes 
the forgiveness of sins so determining a 
factor in the religious life, and provoked 
Luther to declare that “where there is 
forgiveness of sins, there is life and salva- 
tion.” The certainty of God’s love, when 
brought to the soul, which labours 
beneath the intolerable burden of in- 
ability to conceive the existence of that 
love, is the recovering of sight to the 
blind and the resurrection of the dead. 
But it must be added that where forgive- 
ness is conceived as anything less than the 
restoration of this lost certainty, as any- 
thing other than “a great deliverance from 
a great distress,” it loses its significance, 
and none is moved to confess that the 
fruit of it is life and salvation. 

I have said that the restoration of this 
certainty of the Divine Love is the for- 
giveness of sins. Ido not assert that this 
is the whole content of forgiveness, but 
that there is no forgiveness without it. It 
follows that we do not require to distin- 
guish between forgiveness and the assur- 
ance of forgiveness. If we have no assur- 
ance of forgiveness we are not yet forgiven. 
No man-is pardoned who has not realised 
his pardon. Furthermore, we can conceive 
no forgiveness where there is no repentance. 
We are impenitent as long as we feel it 
no burden to be compelled by our sin to 
disbelieve in the Divine Love, as long as 
we are without the sense of our separation 
from it. The burden cannot be removed 
until it is felt as a burden. Wherefore it 
must be said that forgiveness cannot begin 
without the desire for it and cannot come 
to completion without the assurance of it. 

We have next to ask by what means 
this assurance is conveyed. It is evident 
from what has been said that before assur- 
ance can be complete a great impediment 
has to be overcome. This impediment is 
the sinner’s conviction that forgiveness is 
impossible, or, to define it more expressly, 
that it is impossible for him who has 
transgressed against holiness to enter into 
communion with the Holy One. In short, 
what is required is to convince him that 
the impossible has become possible. 
Nothing less than this is involved in the 
conveyance of the assurance of the for- 
giveness of sins. By what means is a 
task of this magnitude to be accomplished ? 
Clearly something as extraordinary in its 
character as the obstacle to be removed is 
extraordimary. It cannot be done by 
words, by persuasiveness of speech, by 
argumentation. It cannot be done by the 
mere proclamation that God forgives 
sins, that He is a Father, since it is 
precisely these statements that the 
sinner cannot credit, and we do but 
mock him in his malady by the vain repe- 
tition of a truth which he is too sick to 
make his own. “The Parable of the 
Prodigal Son on a sheet of paper” will 


not do it. No mere telling helps at 
all, it must be seen that it may be be- 
lieved. 


One thing, and one thing only, will pre- 
vail, and that is the actual spectacle in 
history of that very communion of Holi- 
ness with Sin which is thought impossible. 
What in the hour of our estrangement 
from God we believed could never happen 
has happened, On this very earth we tread 
Holiness has entered into communion with 
Sin, a Holy One has made himself the 
companion of sinners, has come seeking 
them and finding them, has lived and 
died for their sakes. The impossible has 
taken place. Christ has revealed what 
holiness is, the righteousness of God 
becomes to usa reality in him. Butin him 
the mercy of God also becomes a reality 
to us, inasmuch as we see conjoined with 
holiness a love of sinners availing unto 
death and triumphing over death. This it 
is that rids us of our hesitation to believe 
that the Divine Mercy can co-exist with 
the Divine Righteousness, and so, as St. 
Paul said, “Christ Jesus was made unto us 
wisdom from God, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption.” It is the 
living fact of Christ’s appearance in the 
realm of sin that conveys to us the assur- 
ance of the forgiveness of sins. 


It is not, however, the historical person 
that by itself does this for us; the whole 
range of effects that have issued from him 
play their part in the work. No fact is 
more certain than that those in whom our 
Lord has most nearly lived again are the 
people who have possessed at once the 
deepest sense of the gravity of sin and 
the intensest love and pity for the sinner. 
Their Christianity has flowered in no- 
thing so royally as in their passion to 
redeem the dead in trespasses and sins. 
In them, though in fainter outline, the 
original spectacle is repeated, and again 
and again in the lives of the choicest 
spints of Christendom we have seen 
Holiness and Love go hand in hand down 
the via dolorosa in search of the lost. We 
may say, therefore, that it is all these 
things, together with the source whence 
they flow, regarded as a totality, that 
convey to us the assurance of the for- 
giveness of sins. 


If I am asked, cannot this be effected 
apart from Christ, I can only answer that 
the question sounds jin my ear like an 
inquiry concerning “ the might have been,” 
and into that ghostly region I decline to 
penetrate. I can only speak of what 
has been and what is. The Spirit of 
Christ has been working in his Church 
for nineteen hundred years, and for all on 
whom its impress has been laid nothing 
can remain as if he had not been. All 
things become new; Sin itself and the 
sense of it become new. There was the 
sense of sin, of course, before Christ came, 
but after he was come it became trans- 
formed, it entered on anew birth. There 
is a profound sense in which we may say 
that Christ creates the sense of sin, cer- 
tainly re-creates it. His is the hand that 
deepens the wound he comes to heal. In 
one act he spreads our self-esteem in 
ruins and lifts up our hearts. He is 
at once our humiliation and the staff of 
our confidence. Our peace is broken at 
his touch, and yet the root of its security 
isin him. There is no paradox so com- 
plete as. Christian faith in the Forgive- 
ness of Sins. 

AMBROSE BENNETT. 


[While commending Mr. Bennett’s 
article to the earnest consideration of our 
readers, we confess to being still of those 
who hold that the declaration of the 
Divine Fatherhood, when truly made, 
does contain ‘‘ the whole sum of Christian 
teaching.” But this by no means involves 
the isolation of that doctrine from the 
rest or any light regard of the signifi- 
cance of sin; it is simply an acknow- 
ledgment that the Fatherhood of God is 
the supreme truth, which gives their full 
meaning to all other aspects of religious 
truth. 

The result of sin, Mr. Bennett truly 
says, is that we are cut off from Divine 
communion, but it does not follow that 
we must therefore disbelieve in the Divine 
Love and in the possibility of forgiveness, 
Mr. Bennett, in one sentence, couples 
together ‘disbelief in the Divine Love ” 
and “the sense of our separation from 
it.” But surely the burdened sense of 
separation from Divine Love implies not 
disbelief but belief in it, as the supreme 
good; and what is needed is that the 
sinner should not be left alone with his 
sin, to despair of the possibility of 
restoration. From this he is saved, when 
he is made aware that it is not a relent- 
less Judge, but the heavenly Father 
against whom he has sinned. The parable 
of the Prodigal Son “on a sheet of 
paper” may not bring him that de- 
liverance; but the parable in the 
heart of Jesus, or in the heart of 
any true and loving friend, may do so. 
While he is impenitent he cannot be 
forgiven, but when with honest peni- 
tence he longs to return to his Father’s 
house, ready to bear the penalties he bas 
brought upon himself, if only he may be 
received again within the circle of the 
home love, then he is made aware of what 
forgiveness means. 

There is no communion of Holiness 
with Sin. But Holiness, which cannot 
really be separated from Love, seeks the 
sinner to save him from his sin. That is 
what we see in Jesus, who thereby shows 
to us the mind of the Father; and thatis 
what we see, in a humbler measure, in 
every good home, where father and 
mother, loving goodness, love their chil- 
dren in spite of all wrong-doing, and will 
suffer to the utmost for their sake, to 
bring them to the true life of faithfulness 
and love.—Ep. Inq. ] 


THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN 
THE KHASI HILLS. 


THE winter conference of the Khasi 
Unitarians was held at Nongtalang on 
Dec. 30 and 31, 1899, and Jan. 1, 1900. 
It was a very inspiring gathering, marked 
with closer fellowship and wider sympa- 
thies. The conference was opened with a 
welcome meeting in the church on Satur- 
day evening. 

On Sunday there was a devotional 
service in the morning, two sermon meet- 
ings during the daytime, and a singing 
procession in the afternoon. The preachers 
were Mr: U. Marsingh, U. Khro Shyrmang 
of Jowai, the Rev. David Edwards, and 
the writer. The discourses dwelt chiefly 
on the need of more devoted and earnest 
missionary efforts on the part of every 
individual Unitarian who should consider 
himself as a missionary in the place in 
which he lives. . 

In the evening there was a meeting of 
the Board of the Union, in which the 
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accounts were read. The amount of re- 
ceipts was Rs. 77. The opening balance 
of the year was Rs. 75, making a total of 
“Rs. 152; of this Rs. 88 were contributed 
to the Mission Fund. In addition to this 
the sum of Rs.97 was received from 
friends for the Nongtalang Church Build- 
ing Fund. 

It. was observed that our Union is still 
in its infancy, and it was the duty of 
those more advanced among us to work 
hard in their respective churches to en- 
lighten our people. 

The following places were represented : 
—Jowai Church, U. Khro Shyrmang; 
Raliang Church, Rev. David Edwards ; 
Laitlyngkot, Mrs. Ka Pari; Shillong, U. 
Kumbit Kongor; Mulang, U. Sah. 

, It was decided that the church rules 
should always be adapted to the progress 
Of the people, since they were framed for 
promoting their interests. Cases have 
_ beén found in which the people have out- 
grown the rules; in such cases new rules 
should be framed to suit them. 

On Monday morning there was a busi- 
ness meeting, in which the doings of the 
Board were read. The following resolu- 
tions, among others, were passed :— 

1. To send greetings and our sense of 
gratitude to the Unitarians of Great 
Britain and America, and to the Rev. S. 
F. Williams, Unitarian Missionary to 
India. 

2. To send greetings and our sense of 
deep gratitude to the Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, and to express to him our earnest 
desire to see him once more in our hills. 

3. To send greetings to the Rev. Nil- 

mani Chakravarti, of the Brahmo Somaj, 
and.also to all the Brahmos of India. 
' It was resolved that papers on the fol- 
lowing subjects would be read at the 
forthcoming anniversary of the Union, 
to be held at Jowai, in April, 1900:— 
(1) “Organisation: its Benefits”; (2) 
“ Why should I go to Church ? ” 

At the close of the meeting collections 
were taken from’ friends of other places, 
in aid of the Nongtalang Church Building 
Fund, and Rs. 9 were realised. The Unit- 
‘arians of Nongtalang were busy collecting 
materials for their new church, which 
they hoped to complete during this year. 
.. January, Hasom Kissor Srineu. 


JOHN WITHERS DOWSON. 


Tre centenary of the birth of John 
Withers Dowson, of Norwich, was 
celebrated, on the evening of Feb. 28, by 
a simple and touching service of com- 
memoration at the Octagon Chapel, con- 
ducted by his nephew, the Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson, B.A. It is twenty-one years 
since Mr. Dowson’s death, but his memory 
is still gratefully and reverently cherished 
in many hearts, and the younger genera- 
‘tion are reminded of him by his portrait, 
presented to him on his seventieth birth- 
day by old Octagon scholars, which hangs 
in the schoolroom at Calvert-street. His 
wite, who was an Enfield, is no less grate- 
fully to be remembered, as of like spirit, 
and one who by the quiet influence of a 
beautiful life ministered richly of the 
grace of Jesus Christ. 
An article in the Hastern Daily Press 
spoke of Mr. Dowson as follows :— 
Kduecated at Norwich Grammar School 
under Dr. Valpy, young Dowson, after 
serving his articles to a London firm of 
- solicitors, came to Norwich and established 
a. practice, but his! name soon became 


‘this beloved and 
exemplar, and hereafter join with him 


prominent as a leader in all educational 
movements, He never spared himself in 
advancing the intellectual and moral aspira- 
tions of those about him. By six o’clock 
on a winter’s morning he was leading the 
studies of a group of lads before their 
hours of shop or office work began, and on a 
summer’s day he thought nothing of 
escorting a band of youths on a gay trudge 
to Cromer, botanising by the way, and this 
when a septuagenarian. Many still alive 
owe their prosperity in life to his happy 
faculty for setting young men on the right 
path and building up healthy tastes and 
sturdy principles of rectitude -and_ perse- 
verance. So early as 1823 he was secretary 
to the Norwich Mechanics’ Institute, where 
he established and fostered a debating 
class, in which men who afterwards became 
prominent obtained their first practice in 
public speaking. As a Guardian and 
charity trustee he was a good administrator, 
but his chief claim to the admiration and 
recognition of his successors is his work as 
an educationalist, and naturally he was 
elected to the first: Norwich School Board. 

In his address at the memorial service, 
the Rev. H. Enrrztp Dowson said that 
they were met together there, in a place 
rendered sacred by many associations and 
memories, to hold communion with the 
spirit of a good man who, if ever man 
did, worshipped there in spirit and in 
truth. Speaking of the influence of Mr. 
Dowson’s life he said :— 

“As for myself Iam full of memories 
which have been among the holiest and 
most inspiring of my life. I go back to my 
earliest days of consciousness, and among 
the figures that rise up before my childish 
recollection the chief placé is taken by 
my uncle Withers and my aunt Maria, the 
familiar names by which in our Yarmouth 
homes we children knew Mr. and Mrs. 
Withers Dowson. From that day to their 
deaths they were nearest and dearest to 
us of those beyond the immediate home 
circle. In all my first thoughts of what 
religion was those two stand out as its 
embodiment. As we grew a little older 
one other face, closely united with these 
two in a friendship of kindred souls, used 
to shine upon us—the most beautiful 
and heavenly I ever saw—the face of 
Travers Madge. There are few here who 
knew Travers in his bright, beautiful 
youth when he first came to live with my 
uncle and aunt. In my boyhood he was 
the ideal of a Christian without guile. 
These impressions were deepened when it 
fell to my lot to live for two years at the 
old house on Castle Meadow. I there lived 
while attending a school in which my 
uncle and Travers were teachers. There 
were no boys in that school who did not 
learn in it much more than classics and 
mathematics. The spirit that pervaded 
the place was worth more than all the 
lessons. From half-past six to eight my 
uncle was teaching lads who came to 
morning classes opened by him freely in 
various subjects. _ Those classes were the 
making of a number of young men. 
There they were touched with new am- 
bitions to raise themselves and do good in 
the world, and their after lives have borne 
witness that his labour for them was not 
in vain. It was an inspiration in Christian 
endeavour to live with such a man and see 
his work.” 

He then read a letter from the Rev. W. 
Blazeby, also an old pupil of Mr. Dow- 
son’s, expressive of heartfelt gratitude and 
reverence, and with the aspiration that 
they might all “ follow in the footsteps of 
exalted friend and 


again in ‘the Church of the First-born 
above.’” Having recalled many pleasant 
memories of his younger days, Mr. Dow- 
son’s address concluded :— 

“A true Christian man, a soul of trans- 
parent sincerity, a genuine labourer in 
every work that tended to purify and 
elevate the mind, a mau of unshaken and 
unshakeable faith—all that was John 
Withers Dowson.” 


OBITUARY. 


—»——— 


MRS. J. LETTIS SHORT. 


‘Tr is with great regret that we record 
the death of Mrs. Short, widow of the late 
Rev. J. Lettis Short, for many years 
minister of the congregations at Bridport 
andSheffield. Shewas daughter of the late 
Mr. Samuel Wright, of Mickleover, near 
Derby, and was married to Mr. Short in 
1847, whilst he occupied the pulpit of the 
General Baptist Chapel at Dover. 

Thronghout her life she was earnestly 
attached to the chosen labour of her hus- 
band, whose efforts she aided heartily. and 
lovingly, winning the respect and affection 
of his people. ©. = 

When loss of health compelled Mr. — 
Short to resign the Sheffield pulpit, he 
retired to the city of Bath, where Mrs. 
Short continued to reside after his death. 

But the devotion to congregational 
work which had marked her earlier years 
did not fail. Until comparatively recently, 
when she was obliged to winter at. Cannes, 
she retained her district of the Provident 
Society, and visited its members weekly. 

Fearless in thought and word, Mrs. 
Short constantly maintained her interest 
in the work of our churches, and, indeed, 
in the progress of all that was uplifting 
and good. ; 

For some years her strength had shown 
signs of failure, but her friends hoped 
that the warmer climate of Southern 
France would again restore her power. 
She was never to return, however, to the 
land she loved. Her death took place 
peacefully at Cannes on March 9. She 
leaves one daughter to mourn her loss. © 


. : 


HENRY JOHN COOK. 


Liverroot is the poorer by the loss of 
one who for fifty-five years has been one of 
its righteous citizens, who fell gently 
asleep on his eighty-first birthday, the 
7th of this month. 

Commencing in Byrom-street, in 1845, 
Mr. Cook built up the extensive business 
identified with his name, remaining faith- 
ful to the same locality, only enlarging 
and beautifying the outer edifice as need 
arose. He was known as a just and con- 
siderate employer, and an upright man of 
business. 

As a magistrate he gave steadfast and 
conscientious attention to public duty, 
being also usefully connected with various 
philanthropic institutions. Religiously, 
he became a member of Paradise-street 
Chapel, under the ministry of the Rev. 
James Martineau as he then was, follow- 
ing him to Hope-street Church, in the 
erection of which he took deep interest, 
and remaining a member of the congrega- 
tion to the end, though unable for some 
years past to attend its worship. He was 
also interested in the Bootle Free Church, 
being one of the earliest donors to its 
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building fund, and attending the morn- | 
ing service a few times while yet able. 

_ Mr. Cook was a deeply cultured man, 
reading all the best books, aud always 
abreast of the world of thought. The 
charm of his conversation was great, 
seasoned as it was by reminiscence and 
reflection, and sweetened by a quietness 
and gentleness of tone, and a charity of 
disposition, which rested the hearer. 

One of his last. utterances was “I have 
had a very happy life,” and truly he con- 
firmed the saying, “The path of the 
righteous is as the shining light that 
shineuh more and more unto the perfect 
day.” 


fe a 
WILLIAM DUPLOCK. 


Tue congregation of Westgate Chapel, 
Lewes, has sustained an irreparable loss in 
the ¢alling away of the late Mr. William 
Duplock. He was a tried and life-long 
friend, an able and experienced official, and 
a warm and enthusiastic worshipper. After 
a period of gradually failing health, he 
passed away on Saturday morning, Feb. 24, 
at the advanced age of nearly eighty years. 
He had been prominent for many years in 
all the work of the town, at one time hold- 
ing the chief office of High Constable, 
before incorporation days. For forty years 
he was a member of the Board of Guar- 
dians, and many years was its chairman. 
The esteem of his fellow-citizens was 
proved by their attendance at his funeral, 
which took place on Wednesday, 28th ult., 
and which was conducted by the minister, 
the Rev. T. A. Gorton. On the following 
Sunday a memorial service was held in the 
chapel, where Mr. Duplock had been a 
constant attender all his life, and in 
younger days Sunday-school superintendent 
for twenty-five years. Of a staunch Non- 
conformist stock, he was a man of sterling 
worth, of whom in his loyalty tothe cause 
of freedom and of religious worship it 
might be truly said, “The zeal of thy 
house hath eaten me up.” 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—ro— 


Are there any children—readers of this 
column—who do not think that courage 
isa grand quality? Which of us would 
not choose to be brave rather than 
cowardly ? When you read of the deeds 
of heroes and heroines, do you not long 
to be as fearless and noble as they were? 
Here is a story about courage, but before 
we begin to read it, I want to say that I 
think there are two kinds of courage in 
this world, and that children do not 


always remember this, and do not always | 


distinguish between them. There is a sort 
of bold daring, such as lions and tigers 
possess, by which people can face perils, 
and fight enemies when their blood is hot. 
With this sort of courage the thought 
of right and wrong has nothing to 
do. A gladiator in a bull fight has this 
sort of courage. But there is another 
kind which we call moral courage. Moral 
courage makes us ready to go into danger, 
to bear pain bravely and to run any risk 
for the sake of doing what is right, for 
the sake of defending the weak and ill- 
used. This courage springs from a sense 
of duty. Those who have moral courage 
set their minds bravely on doing what is 
right ; they are not bold just for the sake 
of getting their own way, or of showing 
how strong and valiant they are. 

Now for the story, which may help to 
show what I mean. In a large day-school 
a boy named Robert Picton had become 
the leader of his school-fellows. He was 
a strong burly fellow who won in the 
races and the games, was always ready to 
fight, and thought himself a hero when he 
knocked down a boy who had offended 
him. This sort of spirit had spread 
through the school, and the other boys 
longed to be as brave and as fine a fellow 
as they held Robert Picton to be. 

One day a new boy, Harry Wellman, 
came to the school. It was soon found 
that he could run races and play games as 


‘| well as Robert could. The younger lads 


a 


BERNARD DAWSON. 


We regret to record the death on 
March 3, at The Laurels, Malvern Link, 
of Bernard, only son of the late George 
Dawson, of Birmingham. As a civil and 
mechanical engineer he made his name 
widely and honourably known in the pro- 
fession, while his untiring energy and 
high sense of duty impressed the stamp 
of remarkable thoroughness on his work. 
The same qualities, combined with a very 
genial and sympathetic nature, made him 
ever ready to help others; busy as he was 
professionally, he spared neither time nor 
trouble in giving assistance, and bright- 
ened many a person’s life by his acts of 
thoughtfulkindness. With liberal opinions 
of his own, he inherited his father’s strong 
aversion to the sectarian spirit, and also 
to insincerity in all its forms. Incessant 
hard work and overstrain gradually un- 
-dermined his health, and after more than 
a year of serious illness and much suffer- 
ing, he died at the early age of forty-nine. 


To CorrEsPponpENTs.—Letters, &c., 

received from the following :—E. B.; 
GR. B.; D: J. D.; EJ. and L. K: G.; 
©. ea Gt An ha d, Ospe tes Deion 
H,Js Es AS Wes J. WS ; 


liked him because he was good-natured, 
and did not ill-use them, and it looked as 
though Robert would have to give up his 
place as leader of the school to this new- 
comer. 

Now it was noticed that Harry Wellman 
never fought, and it was whispered about 
by one boy toanother, asa matter of great 
surprise, that Harry was never seen to get 
into a passion and lose his self-command. 
Robert who was jealous, and looked upon 
the new-comer as his enemy, resolved to 
prove to the school that Harry was a 
coward. He went up to him in the play- 
ground one day, knocked him roughly, and 
growled out between his teeth, “‘ Here you 
sneak, it is time for us to have it out! 
Fight me if you dare!” The other 
boys, who were scattered about the ground, 
stopped their play, and rushed up to the 
place. One told another what had 
happened, and there was a great shout of 
“Fight him, Harry! Fight him!” ~ 

Harry’s blood boiled; his face flushed ; 
he longed to knock Robert down and begin 
the fight, which he doubtless could win ; 
but he knew it was wrong and kept. his 
hands tightly clenched. There was a 
minute’s silence, and then broke out the 


ery of “ Coward!” As Harry turned away | 


the crowd gathered-round their old leader 
shouting “hurrah” with all their might. 
After this Harry was shunned by his 
companions. .No one would play with 


him. If he tried to join in the races he 
found himself left standing alone. Some- 
times his old followers came to him 
and urged him to declare himself willing 
to fight Robert, but when they saw that 
he would not they also left him alone, and 
some of them even muttered “‘ coward” in 
his hearing, as he passed by. Which of 
those two boys, do you think, was most 
like a hero ? 

Now hear the end of the story. In the 
country town in which the school stood, a 
fire broke outonenight. The engine rattled 
down the street and a terror-stricken 
crowd of people gathered together and 
watched how the flames were spreading 


| rapidly from house to house, though the 
| firemen were all at work as hard ag they 


could pouring water on the burning 


| buildings. 


It happened that as Robert Picton and 
Harry Wellman stood near together, a 
woman, almost frantic with grief, came 
hurrying up to Robert, who looked so 
strong and bold, and, pointing to one of 
the upper windows, besought him to save 
her child. Robert turned away. His 
courage was not equal to that task, 
Harry sprang forward, rushed through 
the smoke which almost hid the doorway 
and the stairs, and disappeared from sight. 
News of what had taken place spread 
quickly through the crowd. <A great hush 
fell on the excited people, and as the 
moments passed while they stood eagerly 
watching the house in which the baby 
lay, they began to lose all hope that 
either it or the brave youth who was 
trying to save it would ever be seen again. 


Suddenly, out through the blinding 
smoke, soaked with water from the fire- 
men’s hose and blackened from head to 
foot, came Harry. MHastily he put the 
baby into its mother’s armsand disappeared 
in the crowd; but not before some one 
had recognised him. You will believe 
that next day the school boys who had . 
scorned Harry as coward knew him for a 
hero. Perhaps they began to see that it 
required really more courage, and courage 
of .a better kind, for Harry to force him- 


Fself to do what he thought right though 


he was laughed at and despised, than it 
would have done to fight Robert with the 
knowledge that, if he won, he would be 
once more the leader of the school. 


Do you not think it is true that there is 
a grand kind of courage and also a poor 
imitation of it? The real heroes and che 
happiest people are those who keep in 
mind the thought of whatis right for them 
to do, and then do it at all costs.. It is 
moral courage that will make us all—men, 
women, andchildren—brave enough to fear 
no danger and trouble to ourselves while 
we are doing our duty; that will make us 
strong always to speak the truth; to put 
a stop to what is wrong and stand firmly 


resolved to help on what is good and 


true. 


So it is moral cowrage that is at the 
root of all fine character, and if we want 
to be like true heroes—God’s heroes— 


| when we are men and women, we must 


try, while we are boys and girls, to culti- 
vate that grand kind of courage ; not the 
bold daring that will gain for us our own 
way or prove how strong we are in body, 
but the courage that will help us to do 
every day just what we know to be right, 
however hard the task may be. 


Frances 4. Cooxn, 
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Great and unexpected pres- 
sure on our space has com- 
pelled the postponement 
of our Leader until next 
week. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


——~—— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. } 

—~-— 


THE LATE DR. MARTINEAU. 


Siz,—As- executor of my father, the 
late Rev. Dr. James Martineau, I shall be 
glad if anyone who has received letters 
from him will kindly send them to my 
sister, Miss Martineau, 35, Gordon-square, 
London, W.C., as contributions for the 
use of his biographers, at their discretion. 
The letters shall be returned to the re- 
cipients. Bastin Martineau. 

3, Hldon-road, Hampstead, N.W. 

March 13. 


THE FREE UTTERANCE OF 
OPINION. 


Srr,—Mr. Moy Evans’s suggestion that 
those of us who signed the memorial to 
Lord Salisbury yielded to a ‘“ temptation 
to take sides with the minority” seems a 
very unworthy aspersion on men, some of 
whom, at least, he ought to hold in 
honour. May I tell him that to some 
of us—probably to all—this finding our- 
selves in a minority on such a question of 
England’s Imperial conduct is a pain that 
bites and stings every day and every 
hour? The “temptation” is continuous 
to be silent and to smile with the crowd. 

For the rest, I trust and am convinced 
that you will not be deterred from uttering 
your own convictions on all matters that 
touch the national conscience, or from 


giving audience to responsible corre- 
spondents on either side. You are not 
placed in the Editorial chair to trim your 
sails to the breeze of popular opinion, 
whether Unitarian or any other, but to 
maintain an honourable tradition by 
setting an example of clear, modest, and 
courageous utterance of what your under- 
standing and your conscience hold true. 
Neither do you speak for any but your- 
self, nor do we memorialists speak for any 


‘but ourselves severally and individually. 


The suggestion by Mr. Evans that we 
seek to represent the views of the religious 
body of which we are members, is gratui- 
tous and untrue. 

At the present moment a greater evil, 
if possible, than even the war itself over- 
shadows us as a people. Far and wide 
the endeavour is being made, and too 
successfully, to suppress the utterance of 
opinion. So far as that succeeds, we lose 
the most sacred heritage of Englishmen. 
Thank God! here and there we still find 
a journal, if not a platform, where un- 
popular opinion may have its say. If the 
rights of the free Press and the free plat- 
form be finally crushed, farewell to the 
liberties of Englishmen. 

Ricnarp A. ARMSTRONG. 

Liverpool, March 14. 


———-—-. 9 9 


THE UNITARIANS HAVE NOT 
PRONOUNCED AGAINST THE 
WAR. 


Srtr,—My friend, Mr. Hargrove, amazes 
me. JI have read and re-read the first 
sentences of his letter in the hope that I 
had not taken his meaning. But no, the 
implication is clear. He seems to regard 
it as one of the triumphs of his memorial 
that I who have not signed it should be 
involved in whatever blame may attach to 
those who have. ‘That, sir, is the reason 
I, and others, protest so warmly against 
it. I submit that one’s brother ministers, 
instead of being glad, should be most 
reluctant to take any step which should 
seem to involve those who disagree with 
them. That is what has happened, as Mr. 
Hargrove himself bears witness in his 
opening sentence. This memorial, with its 
long list of ministerial names, has been 
widely received as representing the 
general attitude of our body towards the 
war. “‘Sothe Unitarians have pronounced 
against the war ” was one of the remarks 
heard at a club the other day. As a fact, 
the Unitarians have done nothing of the 
kind. The memorial represents the 
opinion of not ouve-half of our ministers, 
and, since no layman has signed it, it does 
not represent lay opinion at all. I appeal 
to Mr. Hargrove, as a lover of justice, to 
tell us plainly whether he is glad or sorry 
that more of us who disagree with him 
should appear before the world as the 
accomplices of his views and that, in con- 
sequence of action taken by him and 
others, the impression of our complicity 
should have gone forth into quarters 
which our disclaimers cannot reach. It is, 
alas! but too true. How many readers 
of the memorial in the newspapers or else- 
where know the proportion which the 
long list of names there appearing bears 
to the total number on the ministerial 
roll? Nine persons out of ten jump to the 
conclusion that we are practically all in 
it! Should not the foreknowledge of this 
false impression have been regarded by 
the memorialists as a grave objection 
to the publication of their memorial and 


not, as Mr. Hargrove’s first 
implies, a point to be emphasised in its 
favour ? The way in which the others have 
thus been involved is, I believe, identical 
with the process known in party intrigue 
as “dishing” your opponents. Surely it 
must have.been unforeseen! Surely not 
one of the bearers of these honourable 
names could endure to think of himself 
as the party to such an act! Let them, 
therefore, make us amends and not twit 
us, as Mr. Hargrove has done, with being 
in the same box with themselves. 

Sir, if this memorial were as well cal- 
culated to promote peace in South Africa 
as it is to stir up strife within our own 
borders I could look upon it with a more 
complacent mind. During the past week 
many letters have reached me, both from 
laymen and ministers, proposing that we 
should get up a counter memorial to Lord 
Salisbury. I have no doubt it could be 
done; indeed, it is temptingly easy, but 
the temptation is one to which it behoves 
us to say, “‘Get thee behind me, Satan ; 
thou savourest not the things that be of 
God.” Such action would merely 
accentuate a note of strife, the silencing 
of which will, I trust, be regarded by the 
original memorialists as the next in order 
of their public duties. L. P. Jacks. 

Birmingham, March 13. 


Eee 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Sir,—I have a great respect for many 
of the ministers who have signed the 
requisition to Lord Salisbury, and have 
no doubt they are actuated by conscien- 
tious motives; but I expect a Jarge 
number of the signatories have little 
knowledge of the state of affairs in the 
Transvaal previous to the war, and only 
signed because they were asked to do so 
by brother ministers in whom they had 
confidence. Have the authors of the 
memorial really considered what would 
be the result if the overtures for peace 
were to come from our side? Have the 
Canadians, the Australians and other 
Colonies, as well as the Volunteers and 
Yeomanry, given their money and risked 
their lives merely that matters should con- 
tinue as they were before the war began P 
No, the overtures must come from the 
Boers; they forced the war upon us, 
especially the Orange Free Staters with 
whom we had no quarrel, and must take 
the consequences. 

The settlement now must be effectual to 
prevent a recurrence of war, and this can 
only be done by disarming them and 
putting them under British rule. 

JosEPH T,. Preston. 

Finchley, March 18. 


———_220e———— 


Sir,—No one, I think, will accuse you of 
unfair treatment in favouring one side; 
but many agree with me that Tuer 
IngurrER is not the proper medium for 
discussing party politics. This point, 
that the war is just or unjust, you deny 
to be “party politics ;” but the majority 
will surely be against you, as they will also 
differ from your opinion that the ministers’ 
memorial was perfectly clear as being 
issued without reference to their congrega- 
tions. The majority of people (outside 
Unitarianism) think otherwise, and I sub. 
mit justifiably so. No one denies them 
the right of free speeeh, as you sub- 
mit, but we ask that they make it clear to 
all that they do speak simply for them 
selves. 
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You are not aware that ministers have 
interfered with political opinions. Turn 
to your own columns, to the utterances of 
John Page Hopps, and of the ministers at 
the recent London and South Hastern 
Provincial Assembly Meeting. I certainly 
do not deny “ even to these gentlemen the 
right of forming and expressing their 
political opinions,” at the right time and 
place—which is not at a. religious 
gathering, nor in the pages of THE 
INQUIRER. 

You say “Tae Inquirer may for a 
time have to bear the hostility or the cold 
neglect of some old friends.” That, sir, 
is not the point at all. If it begun and 
ended there, our remedy would be easy 
and clear. You seem to be altogether 
blind to the fact that those who come and 
join you from other Churches already 
suffer much for their, shall I say, “ rash- 
ness” in so doing—looked at askance by 
former friends, in part socially ostracised, 
suffering in business and income alike 
(unless already sufficiently strong and 
wealthy to be heedless of such matters). 
Pointing to our friends the able theological 
articles in THe InqurreEr, we are all of a 
sudden pulled up by its rampant party 
radicalism, and this compromising (to us) 
memorial of the ministers, so that if these 
things are to be considered as part and 
parcel of what ‘“ Unitarian” stands for, 
there will be nothing for it but for us 
who vainly protest, not to drop THE 
Inquirer, but to sever once for all our 
connection with that body, who misled us 
by their ‘misstatements that they had no 
creed or confession of faith. The author 
of the unpublished long letter, 

Hues James. 

Wandsworth Common, March 13. 


Sir,—Perhaps, after all, it would have 
been better if Tur Inquirer had closed 
its columns against any reference to South 
Africa. For one thing, it is hardly fair 
to poor ministers to give them facilities 
for increasing their troubles and reducing 
their salaries. Of course, it is quite true 
that a Christian minister is, by his very 
vocation, a follower of Christ, ‘the Prince 
of Peace,” and a teacher of his loving 
Gospel ;_ but if, instead of contenting him- 
self with saying that prettily in sermons 
and in poetry on Sunday, he tries to apply 
it in actual life and to a case in point on 
Monday, without “consulting the con- 
gregation,” let him look to it. His free- 
dom is not as perfect as he imagines, and 
there are penalties. 

One man thinks that the war we have 
provoked is only the climax. of our 
marauding and harrying for nearly a 
century; another man thinks that we 
have been forbearing friends. One talks 
of the commission of England’s greatest 
crime (and in that agrees with the civilised 
world) ; another talks of the discharge of 
England’s God-given task. One points to 
the slaughter of innumerable Republicans, 
and says, “ Look at these men and boys 
who were defending their hard-won and 
beloved country against truculent rob- 
bers”; another pronounces a blessing on 
Imperialists who are God’s ministering 
servants. All this is very puzzling. But 
the greatest puzzle of all is—that it is the 
Christian minister who is true to his 
calling, and who speaks up for Christ and 
his teachings, who is punished, and that if 
he dares to meet his friends to plead for 
peace, he finds that the people who 


applaud the “fighting for freedom” in 
Africa, are as ready to stone him or crucify 
him as their spiritual ancestors were to 
stone or crucify another friend of peace 
1900 years ago. It is, indeed, “a mad 
world, my masters !” 

J. Pace Hopes, 


——_+ee—___ 


Amona the further letters we have 
received on this subject, we have to 
acknowledge with sincere thanks several 
of cordial encouragement, both from those 
who agree with the views we haye ex- 
pressed, and from those who differ. 

Mr. N. M. Tayler, of Hampton-on- 
Thames, writes :— 

“T have not come to your conclusion 
about the Transvaal War. I think it is 
right on the part of the British Nation, 
and I am not aware of any sufficient 
reason for it on the part of the Transvaal 
and Free State peoples. My impression is 
that the men at the head of their Govern- 
ments have very much deluded them in 
several respects. Nevertheless, I thank 
you for discussing the matter and allow- 
ing it to be discussed. It is quite as 
much a part of religion for a nation to be 
righteous as for individuals; the former 
necessarily follows from the latter.” 

The Rev. D. J. Williams, of Merthyr 
Tydfil, writes questioning the very posi- 
tive assertion of Mr. Moy Evans last 
week as to “the majority of Unitarians,” 
but adding that even though we should 
prove to be in a minority it is our duty 
fearlessly to speak out. 


—_-+ 6 9 e—— 


THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


S1z,—In common with many others, I 
am deeply stirred by the sad condition of 
things in India. The famine is already 
very terrible, and is daily growing worse. 
It is now practically certain that the suffer- 
ing is to be more severe and widespread 
than three years ago. The facts that come 
to us through the most reliable sources are 
simply appalling. An area of 450,000 
square miles, containing a population of 
60,000,000 people, affected ! Some regions 
stricken that never suffered before! More 
than 4,000,000 persons already receiving 
relief !—which means that unless the relief 
is continued they must all perish. And the 
tide of distress rapidly rising! If there 
ever was a time when the civilised world, 
but especially the people of England, 
ought to be roused to pity and generous 
help, surely such a time is now. 

At the time of the famine, three years 
ago, public sympathy was deeply moved, 
and a large sum of money was raised. 
Not nearly so much as was needed ; and 
yet enough so that a vast amount of 
suffering was prevented, and_ several 
millions of lives were saved. But the need 
is greater now than then. Hence the 
amount of relief-money raised in England 
this year ought to be larger. But, alas! 
will it be? A Mansion House Fund has 
been started. But as yet it amounts to a 
mere pittance compared with the demand. 
The tragedy of the situation lies in the 
fact that this call from India comes at a 
time when the sympathies and the 
generosity of England are flowing in 
another direction—that of relieving the 
suffering caused by the war. Thus the 
far greater distress in India is crowded 
out of public thought. This puts all the 
greater responsibility upon those of us who 
know the facts, It seems to me to be the 


duty of every Christian man, and every 
lover of his kind, to call public attention 
to this more vast and more terrible Indian 
suffering, and to see to it that no other 
appeal, however worthy, shall make the 
nation forgetful of this. 

I write especially to ask, Would it not 
be well for our liberal churches to take the 
matter up, and make a special united effort 
to do what we can? I know that in 
London we have on hand our great Bazaar, 
an important matter, with which I am in 
heartiest sympathy. But this need not 
dull our ears to the ery of India in her 
distress. Other denominations around us 
are moving. One of the smallest, the 
Friends, I see have already raised a fund of 
some £2,500, which its missionaries are 
administering. Three years ago the 
English Unitarian churches raised a 
famine fund and sent it on for our 
Brahmo Somaj brethren to administer. 
It was not large, but it was something. 
We all know how gratefully it was 
received, and how much good it did. Of 
course, if we prefer, we may merely let 
things take their own course, leaving such 
of our people and our churches as see fit 
to give, to do so through the general 
channel of the Mansion House Fund, as a 
few have already done. But this means 
that we shall not do nearly so much, either 
as individuals or as churches, to meet the 
great need, as if we take up the matter 
together and make a definite and united 
effort. ; 

It is well to remember, too, that the 
money raised by our churches, three years 
ago, accomplished a double good ; it not 
only did its full work in feeding the 
starving, but it also gave much encourage- 
ment and moral support to our Brahmo 
brethren ; it brought them and us a little 
nearer together, and it helped the people 
of India to see that English Unitarian 
sympathy is a thing of deeds. It will, of 
course, be the same again if we now take 
up the matter and raise another fund 
and send it over to be administered under 
the supervision of the Brahmo Somajes 
and Mr. Willams. 

Readers may be interested to know that 
I have laid this suggestion of a special 
appeal to our churches informally before 
the Indian Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and while 
no official action has been taken, as none 
was asked for, the idea of such a general 
appeal has the Committee’s hearty 
sympathy. 

I do not wish to put stress upon any 
particular form or plan of procedure. 
The main thing is to arouse our churches 
and our people to do all in their power to 
alleviate the terrible suffering caused by 
the famine. If it is best to do it through 
the channel of the Mansion House Fund 
very well. But at least shall we not try 
to stir up every individual Unitarian 
and every liberal church in these islands 
(yes, and every Sunday-school—for it 
would be of immense moral value to all 
our children to enlist them in such a 
work), to do something, and as much as 
possible through some channel. L[ simply 
suggest the plan of raising what we are 
able by a united effort, and in our own 
name, and letting it be administered by 
agencies in India selected by ourselves, 
because I believe that such a course will 
produce the best results. 

Highgate. J. T. SuNDERLAND. 

[We are requested to state that the 
funds administered by the Indian Com- 
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mittee of the British aud Foreign Unit- 
arian ~Association are not available for 
relief purposes, but that the Chairman of 
that Committee, Mr. Ion Pritchard, will 
be glad to receive donations to a special 
fund, which will be forwarded to our 
friends of the Brahmo Somaj, in Calcutta, 
to be administered by them in relief of 
the appalling sufferings caused by the 
famine. AIl donations, which should be 
sent to Mr. Pritchard at Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C., will be acknow- 
ledged in these columns,—Ep. Inq. | 


————_—————————— 
THE LEICESTER CONFERENCE. 


Srzr,—With reference to travelling 
facilities for persons attending the Con- 
ference at Leicester, I have to state that 
the railway companies have for the first 
time consented to issue return tickets at 
the cost of a single fare and a quarter, 
available from April 2 to 7 inclusive, to 
all ministers, delegates and visitors who 
may present a form of certificate at the 
booking-office. These forms will be posted 
early in the ensuing week to those who 
have favoured me with their names and 
addresses, and,on the receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope, I shall be glad to 
send a copy to any other friend who 
proposes to be present. 

CuarLes Fenton, 

26, Thurleigh-road, Balham, S.W. 

March 14. 


——2.____. 


THE LONDON BAZAAR. 


Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you 
will allow me to ask your readers to lend 
me any specimens of Old English needle- 
work they may have been careful enough, 
and affectionate enough, to preserve. I have 
undertaken to form a Loan Collection of 
Samplers and other Early Needlework, to 
benefit the funds of the Bazaar, the whole 
to be exhibited in an off-room from the 
main hall, with separate admission money; 
Lam wishful to make it a high success; 
and if fellow-Unitarians all over the 
country will be so good as to entrust me 
with any treasures they may have of the 
sort, I know there will be no chance of 
failure. JI have written to many private 
friends, who have generously responded, 
not only by loans of their own, but by 
asking other private friends for theirs; 
but there is a larger public still, equally 
generous I am sure, if I can only get them 
to know what it is I desire. My present 
promises extend from flowered bed-hang- 
ings belonging to Oliver Cromwell, to 
the finest and tiniest dise of cambric, 
embroidered with the owner’s name and 
carried in a watch-case. The Samplers 
proper date, as yet, as far back as 1769. 

‘To enable me to prepare a descriptive 
catalogue (in which lenders’ names will 
appear), I would esteem it a great favour 
if loans can be sent to me here on or 
before Tuesday, April 3. 

JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 

5, Oak-grove, Cricklewood, N.W. 
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MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION OF 
PRESBYTERIAN, UNITARIAN, 
AND OTHER NON-SUBSCRIB- 
ING CHURCHES. 


Tur annual meetings were held at the 
Old Meeting Church, Birmingham, on 
Monday, the 12th inst., and throughout 
the day were well attended. The pro- 
ceedings were opened by the singing of a 
hymn, and prayer offered by the Rev. 
James C. Street. The minutes of the 
previous annual meeting being taken as 
read, the secretary read the Committee’s 
report. 


It presented three points of particular’ 


interest, having reference to Stratford-on- 
Avon, Wolverhampton, and the financial 
position. At Stratford-on-Avyon at the 
strong desire of the people a minister has 
been appointed, with the acquiescence and 
help of the Union and the B. and F.U.A. 
Under the leadership of the Rey. E. B. 
Betham, things promise extremely well for 
this earnest and vigorous congregation. For 
Wolverhampton there is a scheme on foot 
which is much more nearly commensurate 
with the presumed possibilities of that town 
than any hitherto tried. With the proceeds 
of the sale of the old property the trustees 
have bought a plot of land in a favourable 
residential suburb ; and on it have set up the 
iron schoolroom. A remaining sum of £175 
they have agreed to devote to the erection of 
aniron church, the Union promising to devote 
asumup to £250 for the same purpose. Then, 
in conjunction with the B. and F.U.A., it is 
hoped to provide a salary of £200 a year for a 
minister. Given the right man, under the 
new conditions, there is good reason to 
anticipate that liberal religion will at 
length be adequately represented in this 
important centre. Lastly, the financial 
situation is anything but cheerful. The 
detailed figures’ were presented in the 
treasurer’s report, which was read im- 
mediately after the Committee’s. The 
excess of ordinary expenditure over ordinary 
income for the year is £171 1s. 7d. In spite 
of that the balance-sheet reveals a balance 
of £398 18s. 5d. to the credit of the Union. 
That is due to the fact that the legacy of 
Mr. Charles Cochrane—i.e., capital—has 
been utilised for current requirements. 
That is altogether unsatisfactory, and a 
process which cannot be continued long, 
especially as £250 of the £470 so received 
is ear-marked for Wolverhampton. The 
great need is for new and increased sub- 
scriptions, to the obtaining of which a 
determined effort is to be made. One 
gentleman has promised to raise his sub- 
scription. to £10 on condition that nine 
others will do the same; three others will 
increase theirs to £5 if seventeen more will 
join them: The report further chronicled 
the alteration in the name of the Union by 
the introduction of the words ‘‘ Presbyterian 
and Unitarian ’’ in the title; and paid a 
tribute to the memory of the late Rev. H. 
Hill, of Banbury. 


The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption 
of the reports, announced that it was his 
wish to retire from the office, not from any 
lack of interest, but because, having held 
it for four years, he considered it would be 
advantageous to the Union, and especially 
if a layman could be found to succeed him. 
At the express wish of the Committee, 
however, in view of the crisis in the 
Union’s fortunes, he agreed to be 
nominated for another year, and was, of 
course, gladly elected. In the conversation 
which followed, the Rev. James C. Street 
suggested the formation of a Twentieth 
Century Fund of £10,000, to be devoted 
to the strengthening of existing churches 
and to forward movements. As might 
have been expected the suggestion was 


_ received with many smiles and some cheers 


lon account. of its audacity, for Midland 
Unitaria has persuaded itself that it is 
miserably poor. Some, however, dare to 
hope that a seed has fallen into soil that 
will prove unexpectedly rich. The two 
succeeding resolutionsrespectively thanked. 
the officers and Committee for their services 
during the past, and elected them for the 
ensuing year. Then the President moved 
from the Chair a recommendation from 
the Committee :-— 


That this Union, while incorporating the 
words ‘‘ Presbyterian and Unitarian ’’ with 
its official title, disclaims any intention 
whatever of urging the adoption of either of 
these names upon the churches of the Union, 
or of limiting the benefits of the Union to 
churches thus designated. 


He explained that it was submitted on the 
| ground of fears which some persons enter- 
tained that the change which had been 
made might indicate the beginning of a 
sectarianising process, fears which he him- 
self by no meaus shared. 

The Rev. J. Woop, in seconding the 
motion, said that one of the largest sub- 
scribers to the Union was a Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Mr. T. Grosvenor Lez thought the 
matter, having been settled in September, 
it would be better not to pass this 
injudicious rider, which seemed to him to 
take away with one hand what they had 
given with the other. 

The Rev. J. C. Street said the resolu- 
tion would do no harm, and would give 
satisfaction to those who did not wish to 
see asectarian name associated with the 
title of the Union. 

Mr. H. New thought the resolution 
unnecessary. 

The PrusipEent said that he considered 
the resolution logically unnecessary, but 
the world outside only knew that they had 
changed their name, and might think they 
were going tochange their policy. There- 
fore he thought the resolution allowable as 
a disclaimer of any change of policy. 

Mr. Vicxery (Shrewsbury) did not see 
how the resolution was to have that effect 
unless it were added to the already long 
title of the Union. ; 

The motion was passed by a consider 
able majority. 

The ministers and delegates were enter- 
tained to luncheon by the Old Meeting 
Congregation at the Great Western Hotel. 
The total number present, including some 
friends, was ninety-one. The Rev. Josrru 
Woop, who presided, proposed ‘ The 
'Queen.”’ In doing so he referred to the 
admiration and love which her people 
have for her; and spoke of her foregone 
holiday that she might remain in their 
midst in the hour of trouble, and show 
her sympathy with her wounded soldiers. 
Whatever views, he said, they might hold 
as to the righteousness of the war, they all 
rejoiced in the demonstrations which had 
been made of loyalty to the Throne during 
the last few months. The toast was drunk 
‘with enthusiasm, and the National Anthem 
sung. “The Visitors” was next proposed, 
and responded to by the Revs. J. T. 
SuNDERLAND, M.A.,andJonun Bytes. The 
Rey. L. P. Jacks expressed the thanks of 
the guests for the hospitality of the Old © 
Meeting friends, and Mr. T. K. Scruton, 
the senior warden, replied. 

The afternoon Conference was preceded 
by a short devotional service, and then the 
Rey. J. T. SunpERLAND, M.A., delivered an 
address on “The Place of Enthusiasm in 
Life and in Religion.” It was rather a 
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fine sermon than a paper opening the way 
- to a discussion, and the President voiced 
the general feeling when he said that it 
would have been most fitting to sing 
another hymn, join in prayer and separate. 
Mr. Sunderland pointed out the supreme 
importance of enthusiasm in life, of which 
it is the motive power for all that is best, 
to -which it gives joy and beauty. He 
flung aside the blighting ideal of the 
indifferentist and cynic, declaring that the 
soul lives on admiration, and though it 
may lead to fanaticism, enthusiasm is 
more likely to mark a large than a small 
mind. ‘l'o the pitiable conception of the 
function of criticism that it is rightly 
engaged in picking holes and finding fault, 
he opposed the true, that it should be 
appreciative, help us to understand the 
beauty and power of the thoughts 
ensbrined in literature and art, hold up 
high ideals, and make the best ideal 
prevail. To awaken enthusiasm is to give 
new meaning to the soul, in the lowest as 
well as the supreme occupations of life. 
To realise the ideal we must idealise the 
real. There are few extraordinary things 
to be done in this world; but many 
common things may be made extra- 
ordinary by being glorified. 

Turning to religion, Mr. Sunderland 
showed how enthusiasm had marked the 
beginnings of Christianity, the Crusades, 
the Reformation; how in modern times it 
characterised the work of Wesley and of 
Moody, the Foreign Missionary enterprise 
of the orthodox bodies, and the Ritualist 
movement. Passing thence he combated 
the hypothesis that it is only to be found 
in-connection with crude and low forms of 
religion, and that religion as it becomes 
intelligent and reasonable loses its hold on 
the heart. Man can be as earnest over 
the best things as over the second best. 
The religion of light and love is capable 
of commanding as deep an enthusiasm as 
the religion of darkness. True, it may be 
less wide, less ungoverned, less liable to 
run into fanaticism, but it will be as deep 
and unfailing as the living spirit of God. 
In a period of change and transition, as 
the present is, time may be necessary in 
order to adjust it to man’s new environ- 
ment. But already it is to be seenin Art, 
Science, Philanthropy, where it is not the 
product in any sense of superstition, but 
of the inherent value of the immanent 
ideas. Not less will that prove to be the 
case in religion ; indeed, the signs of it are 
showing. It is the great need of the Free 
Churches, which are the issue of a move- 
ment whose progress through the long past 
is marked by tears and blood. Mr. Sunder- 


land closed with a many-sided appeal to his_ 


audience to value and cultivate this Divine 
- fire, this inward presence of the living 
God. 

Several points of interest were sug- 
gested in the ensuing discussion, but as 
they are all secondary in the minds of the 
hearers, and have perhaps passed away, 
leaving the more clear the impression of 
the address, they need not be detailed. 

About 200 persons sat down to and 
thoroughly enjoyed the ample tea pro- 
vided in the schoolroom by the Old Meet- 
ing congregation, — 

~The day’s proceedings ended with an 
impressive public service in the church. 
It is always inspiring to worship in this 
noble building, especially when the service 
is worthy of it. The Rev. Joseph Wood 
conducted the devotional: part, and the 
Rev. John Byles preached from the text, 


'“The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand” 


(Matt. iv. 17), on the signs which mark 
its coming. 


NORTH AND HAST LANCASHIRE 
UNITARIAN MISSION. 


THE annual meeting of this Society was 
held on Tuesday week at Leigh. In the 
afternoon service was conducted by the 
Rev. M. R. Scott, of Ainsworth, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. C. C, 
Coe, of Bournemouth. 

At the business meeting Mr. W. Taylor 
Jones, of Whitefield, was elected presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas Harwood, of Bolton, 
Chairman of Committee, the Rey. J. 
J. Wright, vice-chairman, Mr. Frank 
Eckersley, treasurer, and the Revs. R. T. 
Herford and J. Harrison, secretaries. 

The meeting expressed its sense of the 
loss sustained through the death of Mr. 
T. H. Hope, of Atherton ; and also by the 
death of the Rev, G. Ride, of Chorley, 
and cordially welcomed into the district 
the Rey. M. R. Scott, of Ainsworth. The 
thanks of the meeting were given to the 
Leigh congregation for their hospitable 
reception. 


The report stated that the Mission existed 
to promote the cause of pure and simple 
religion by establishing and maintaining 
centres of worsbip and work where no 
barriers of dogma should prevent fellowship 
in the service of God and man. It was 
founded forty years ago, and on. these lines 
it had been worked. ever since with an 
amount of success chiefly conditioned by its 
financial resources. Within recent years the 
receipt of several large legaciés altered con- 
siderably the financial position. The effect 
of this increase was twofold. It had enabled 
the Mission ‘to carry out a policy of sub- 
stantial help on a scale not previously 
possible. On the other hand, it had created 
the impression that the Mission was very 
rich and did not need support. Accordingly 
the receipts from annual collections and sub- 
scriptions fell off, and the amount so obtained 
last year was less than one-third of the 
whole income, and not one-fifth of the whole 
expenditure. It was to: this point that the 
Committee invited the serious attention of 
the friends and supporters of the Mission. 
The policy which had been adopted at 
Horwich and Leigh had been very costly, 
as the Committee fully expected it would 
be. But they did not regret it, nor thought 
that the capital funds of the Mission had 
been wasted. On the contrary, the Com- 
mittee pointed to the admirable work which 
had been done at Horwich and Leigh under 
improved conditions as a proof that the 
policy adopted was sound and wise. Annual 
grants had been made to five other con- 
gregations, the latest addition being that of 
Chesham. To meet claims amounting last 
year to nearly £700, it has been necessary to 
draw largely on capital, with the obvious 
result of diminishing the interest on the 
investments, and thus forestalling the 
income of future years. The Committee 
were by no means disposed to shirk their 
responsibility in the matter. They*had 
invited each of the assisted congregations 
to make some special effort to raise an in- 
dependence fund. In every instance this 
suggestion had been taken up. They asked 
the self-supporting churches to increase the 
amount of their annual contribution. 

The TREASURER’Ss statement, including a 
balance due from the previous year of 
£161 8s. 11d., showed an expenditure of 
£880 17s. 3d.; receipts from collections 
£112 18s. 9d., and from annual subscrip- 
tions £56 14s. Od. From investments 
£234 10s. Od. had been received, and 
£287 15s. 4d. had been taken from capital. 
A balance of £188 7s. 5d. remained due 
to the treasurer, oo 


In the evening a public meeting was 
held, the chair being taken by Mr. J. W. 
Bartow, and addresses were given by 
the Rey. OC. Puracu, representing the 
Manchester District Association, the Rey, 
C. C. Con, Mr. Ricuarp Rosrnson, repre- 
senting the Liverpool District Missionary 
Association, and the Rev. A, H, Doururn, 
the minister at Leigh, 


LEWIN’S MEAD DOMESTIC 
MISSION, BRISTOL. 


THe annual meeting of the subscribers 
to this Institution was held on Monday 
evening, March 12, in the new Mission 
Hall, Lower Montague-street, under the 
presidency of Mr. Painir Jonny Worstey 


The Rev. A. N. Buarcurorp read the 
Committee’s report. 


The Report stated that the year had been 
a most eventful one in regard to the ex- 
periences of the mission. The mission had 
sustained a loss through the resignation’ 
of their missionary, the Rev. J. Wain, 
who had so successfully filled the office 
for ten years. A resolution of appre- 
ciation of his work had been passed, and the 
Rev. A. Lancaster, minister of the Old 
Road Congregation at Middleton, near 
Manchester, had been appointed his 
successor. They were indebted to the 
courtesy of the Middleton congregation for 
setting Mr. Lancaster free, so that he was 
able to enter on his duties at the mission on 
the first Sunday in the New Year, the 
Sunday following Mr. Wain’s farewell 
Sunday evening service to his old friends 
in Bristol. For Mr. Lancaster the Com- 
mittee felt confident they might bespeak 
the: heartiest welcome from all the workers 
at the mission and from those within its in- 
fluence. The sanctity and the necessity of 
the work remained unaltered, while they 
indulged the strong hope that the work 
would be carried successfully forward 
in the time to come, as it had in the past. 
The Committee recorded their conviction 
that in all its agencies the work of the 
Mission went satisfactorily forward, 
though in the process there must needs be 
observable the ebb and flow of effort. It 
was not to the same friends that they could 
for ever look for personal or material help, 
for the subscription list significantly told 
them how friends had been passing away 
from them during the year. The treasurer’s 
account showed an adverse balance of about 
£16, although the year commenced with the 
sum of £22 in his favour. Such was 
accounted for by the wholly exceptional 
deficiency in the amount of the last annual 
collections, by the expenditure of about 
£25 for the necessary repainting of the new 
buildings—now in good repair—and by the 
considerable decrease in the list of sub- 
scribers and donors through the deaths of 
old and valued friends. 

Mr. J. Kenrick Cunampron, hon. 
treasurer, read the detailed financial state- 
ment. 

The Rev. A. Lancaster read the mis- 
sionary’s report. The Rev. J. Wain had 
written a report, and this Mr. Lancaster 
read, also adding a few words of his own. 
In bis report Mr. Wain referred to his 
work during the year, and offered sugges- 
tions for the aid of his successor. He also 
thanked all those friends who had given 
him any aid in his work in Bristol. Mr. 
Lancaster expressed his sincere gratitude 
for the hearty reception given him and his 
wife. At the conclusion of his report, he 
spoke of the great usefulness of domestic 
missions, and remarked that the work they 
did at Lewin’s Mead Mission was but a 
drop in the ocean, yet without such drops 
thé ocean would uever be filled, They 
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continued in the work in hope and con- 
fidence, -asking only for the unstinted 
support of friends of the mission, both old 
and new, being confident that this and 
steadfast purpose would receive Heaven’s 
blessing. 

The Cuarrmay, in the course of a short 
address, remarked that it was barely three 
months since they last met there, and since 
then there had been a great revolution in 
the affairs of the mission. On that occa- 
sion they met to say farewell to Mr. Wain, 
and now the time for their annual meeting 
had arrived. It was a happier thing to be 
wishing well to an in-coming missionary 
than to an out-going one. He remembered 
five generations of missionaries there, and 
he hoped Mr. Lancaster’s spell might last 
his lifetime. They could not help but 
remember that the life of a missionary was 
a very arduous one, and they could not 
expect a missionary to devote more than a 
certain number of the years of his life to 
such arduous work. Mr. Wain was with 
them ten years, and he hoped Mr. Lan- 
caster would be with them for a good spell, 
and that at the end of his work there they 
would have to feel even more indebted to 
him than to Mr. Wain. He then moved, 
and the Rey. Dr. WarscuavuER seconded, 
the adoption of the reporls and accounts, 
which were duly passed. i 

Resolutions were also passed, thanking 
the Rev. Dr. Warschauer and the Rev. A. 
Lancaster for preaching the annual sermons 
in aid of the Institution on Sunday, 
formally welcoming Mr. Lancaster, and 
appointing the Committee for the year. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman 
closed a very pleasant and hopeful meet- 
ing. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Ir has always been the misfortune of 
West Riding Unitarianism, that one of 
our most important and influential con- 
gregations, one which ought to be a centre 
of light and leading, is altogether out of 
the centre, being situated on the southern 
border of the county, and belonging as 
much to the North Midland District as it 
does to Yorkshire. JI am afraid, to move 
Sheffield is beyond the power even of 
faith; otherwise, and supposing myself to 
have the faith, I would plant Upper 
Chapel, and the city which belongs to it, 
somewhere about Selby ; so our York- 
shire Society would be after the fashion 
of an ellipse, all within converging to the 
two centres, and receiving from them help 
and sympathy in return for confidence and 
support. It is certainly far from being 
the case now, and the reason is not simply 
a geographical one. When Mill-hill 
celebrated its Jubilee awhile ago, all 
Yorkshire ministers were invited, but few 
or none were present. I do trust it may 
be otherwise when Upper Chapel has its 
celebration in the autumn, and that we 
shall feel that the cause is common to us 
all. Our congregations are independent 
of each other, the poorest, as long as it is 
self-supporting, wholly independent of its 
wealthiest neighbour—I pity the man 
who dare dispute it — but we are one 
body, with a common history, common 
principles and a general agreement 
in doctrine: we are forced together, too, by 
pressure from outside, being all of us 
alike under the ban of the Trinitarian 
churches, and suffering under suspicion of 


soul-destroying heresies. It is the sorest 
pity that we are not more united among 
ourselves, that each congregation is 
absorbed in its own concerns, indifferent 
to the doings of others, and jealous of an 
interest which might be taken for patron- 
age. Whata good thing it would be for 
us if the Bicentenary of Upper Chapel 
were made use of for a demonstration of 
the real unity of our Yorkshire churches, 
and the opportunity taken to show how 
thoroughly we sympathise with this old 
Presbyterian congregation when it meets 
to thank God for the graces and mercies 
of two hundred years of its story. 

I must beware of writing anything 
which might read as if I had the right to 
either praise or criticise the very indepen- 
dent folk of this great’'town, which was 
the capital of Hallamshire when Leeds 
was probably best known as “a village in 
the neighbourhood of Kirkstall Abbey”; 
bit I may venture to say that so far as I 
know by report there is no more thriving 
congregation in our body. With a minister 
who manages to do the work of two men 
without neglecting anything of his duties 
as pastor or tutor, a minister’s wife whose 
name is known in our churches for her 
energy and intelligence, and a people who 
proved their resources and their good will 
by the grand reception given to the last 
Triennial Conference—with all these 
there is no need for outside approval, even 
if it were to come from one more com- 
petent than myself to bestow it. 

Of the Upperthorpe Chapel I may speak 
more freely, as one may praise the 
daughter while only venturing to pay due 
respect to the mother. This congregation 
was founded in 1859,and was dependent 
for long time on Upper Chapel. With a 
courage which sets a much needed example 
to other places—for it is frequently the 
case that congregations are very jealous of 
independence all the while that they 
receive and reckon on financial support 
from outside—this congregation has freed 
itself of subordination to the mother 
church, and during last year received but 
£23 in subscriptions from members of the 
Upper Chapel friendly to the cause. It 
is a pleasure to read the balance-sheet for 
last year, for it gives proof both of econo- 
mical management and self-denying effort. 
A single item one would like to see 
different, and, without finding fault with 
anyone, may I venture to say that “the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,” and his 
hire should be in proportion to the services 
rendered, and it will be good economy on 
the part of the congregation to make sure 
of keeping so good a man as Mr. Ellis. 
Ishould say this remark is made entirely 
on my own initiative. If it is impertinent, 
I beg pardon in advance of Mr. Ellis and 
his people. 

It is under consideration to build class 
rooms and vestry on vacant ground ad- 
joining the chapel. It seems that “all are 
convinced of the necessity ” of the altera- 
tion and addition contemplated ; but such 
schemes must perforce be set aside when 
the income-tax is at a shilling in the 
pound. Many things, even more neces- 
sary, must await the time when war and 
rumours of war shall have passed away, 
and the impoverishing effects of even 
successful warfare have come to an end. 

Among other institutions of this church 
is a ‘“ Young People’s Religious Union,” 
which holds weekly meetings, and “a 
religious service conducted by the members 
themselves.” It is hoped that this will 


help the members “to prepare them- 
selves by serious thought on great themes 
for religious work and useful citizenship,” 
I need write no more of this, as Mr. Ellis 
is to read a paper on the subject at the 
approaching Conference. 

To come nearer bome. It has always 
been my policy, when once a minister was 
settled in a place to do my best to support 
him. Whatever might be my own judg- 
ment of the selection made by the con- 
gregation, I entertained some hopes, which 
I expressed in these columns, that a new 
era had dawned at Dewsbury, and that the 
church there would be both independent. 
and thriving. But the promise of spring 
withered in the bud, and before autumn 
we were all compelled to acknowledge that 
“the last things are worse than the first.” 
It is not for me to apportion the blame, 
certainly it was not all on one side. But 
whosesoever the fault, the consequence is 
the same. In ali the vicissitudes of the last 
twenty years—and Dewsbury in twenty 
years has made far more matter for 
Unitarian history than’ Mill-hill in two 
hundred and twenty—things have never, I 
think, been so low as just now. 

Well, we must expect such disappoint- 
ments. St. Paul had to meet with the 
like, and the Union Committee is not as 
deserving of success as the Apostles were. 
At present the Committee have complete 
charge of the chapel, and are supplying it. 
from Sunday to Sunday, nor is there any 
likelihood of the appointment ofa minister 
till the situation undergoes a change. 

Holbeck, too, is without a minister, 
through no fault of its own. The loss of 
Mr. Mathers, a life-long member and 
generous supporter of the church, followed 
by the departure of Mr. McDowell for 
Boston (U.S.A.), was a grievous blow. 
But when the right man is found—he 
must be a good worker in church and 
school, with broad sympathies and intel- 
lectual tastes—when such a one is found, 
the difficulties will soon be at an end. 

At Bradford they are now meeting for 
worship at the new Channing Hall, while 
the chapel is undergoing much-needed 
repairs and decoration. We shall look 
forward to re-opening services which will 
give a seal to the good: work which Mr 
Jones and his congregation have been. 
carrying out at so great an expense both 
of work and money. 

But the best news we have to give from 
Yorkshire is that of the settlement of Mr. 
Rawlings at the metropolitan city. We 
went over to his welcome on New Year’s 
Day, and were cheered by the fervour of 
the proceedings and the sight of so many 
bonny young people about the place. We 
all hope that minister and people may 
soon be formally reunited with the Union 
from which they have been so long 
separated. 

Scarborough is losing Mr. Thomas to 
the great regret of many of the congrega- 
tion, to whom (I quote from a young man’s 
letter just received) ‘ he endeared himself 
as a personal friend, as well as by his 
pulpit utterances.” For his sake I do not 
regret the change, but it will be difficult 
to find a successor. Indeed, in my 
experience of our churches, there has 
never been such a dearth of capable men 
to take charge of our congregations, great 
and small. I am glad to see that Mr. 
A. H. Worthington, the able and energetic 
lay secretary of Manchester College, is 
about to read a paper on “The Future 
Supply of our Ministers,” at the Leicester 
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Conference, and no more important sub- 
ject can be brought before us. 
CHARLES Hargrove. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


———— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Korning.) 

—o~— 

Aberdeen.—The annual reunion of the members 
of the Christian Unitarian Church was held on Mon- 
day evening, in the Trades Council Buildings. Over 
600 persons were present. Mr. Cruickshank pre- 
sided, and was supported by the Rev. Alexander 
Webster, Rev. A. Brown, Dr. Mitchell, Mr. John 
Keir, and others. The Chairmen expressed their 
pleasure at the presence of Mr. Brown, a minister of 
another church in the city, and said that as to their 
own affairs, the financial condition was healthy, but 
they suffered from the unsatisfactory state of their 
church buildings. The Rev. A. Brown said that he 
knew himself what it was to suffer for unpopular 
opinions. He believed in the liberalising of theology, 
and welcomed as a fellow-labourer every man who 
wanted to change the current of Scotch opinion and 
make it larger, more humane, and more divine than 
it was. He and subsequent speakers paid a high 
tribute to the work Mr. Webster had done as chair- 
man of the School Board ; and Mr. Webster, in his 
speech, acknowledged the very cordial relations 
that subsisted between himself and the members 
of the Board, two of whom were present at the 
meeting. He then presented a writing desk and 
purse of sovereigns to Mr. Spiby, in recognition of 
his services as treasurer of the church, and Mr. 
Spiby responded. 

Ainsworth.—Special sermons were preached on 
Sunday, March 4, by the Rev. M. R. Scott, and 
anthems were sung by the choir. Collections 
were made on behalf of the North and East Lan- 
cashire Unitarian Mission, amounting to £8 0s. 4d., 
which is greatly in excess of previous collections. 
A subscription list has also been opened. Oa 
Thursday, March 8, the Rev. M. R. Scott gave a 
lecture in the Walshaw Wesleyan Mission Chapel, 
on “Robert Burns,” being invited by the members 
of the Mutual Improvement Society in connection 
with the Mission. There wasa good audience, who 
listened with great attention and very evident 
interest. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—The third annual ser- 
mons were preached by the Rev. T. Bowen Evans, 
M.A., of Heywood, in the Mechanics’ Institute last 
Sunday. The collections realised £13. 

Belfast Domestic Mission.—A report of the 
annual meeting of this Mission we must hold over 
until next week. 

Boston.—The trustees of the Spain-lane Chapel 
held a meeting on Sunday morning last. Miss Hill 
and Miss Taggart (represeating the Postal Mission) 
and Mr. Bryan, of Nottingham (representing the 
North Midland Unitarian Association), were also 
present. It was decided to continue the services 
in the chapel for another three months, with the 
hope that in the meantime a permanent minister 
might be appointed. In the evening Mr. W. L. 
Schroeder, B.A., senior student of the Home Mis- 
sionary College, Manchester, preached to a good 
congregation, about eighty persons being present. 
His address was much appreciated. After the ser- 
vice a few friends adjourned to the schoolroom to 
hear a few words of encouragement from the dele- 
gates, and also to witness a pleasant surprise, in the 
shape of a presentation of an enlarged framed photo 
of Miss Bontoft to thatlady. The presentation}was 
made by Miss Taggart, on behalf of Miss Sharpe, in 
a few well-chosen words. It was also decided by 
our younger friends to forma society to be called 
“The Unitarian Circle,” and thus ended a very 
pleasant and, we hope, profitable day. 

Croft.—A very pleasant social meeting was held 
in the: schoolroom on Tuesday evening, 6sh inst., 
when the members of the congregation met to do 
honour to the organist, Miss Monks, who, after 
twenty years of service, in consequence of her mar- 
riage, had removed to Leigh. After tea the Rev. 
W. Mason, on behalf of the congregation, gave a 
hearty welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Ridyard, and 
wished them many years of happiness. He then 
presented to Mrs, Ridyard (late Miss Monks) a 
beautiful tea service, consisting of teapot (with 
inscription), sugar basin, and cream jug. 

Manchester: Pendleton.—The first annual 
meeting since the settlement of the Rev. Jenkyn 
Thomas was held last Saturday week. Mr. Robert- 
son occupied the chair ; and the report and financial 
statement were presented by Messrs, Howarth and 
Robinson. Thetotal receipts fromall resources during 


the year amounted to about £370, and the balance- ! 


~ 


sheet showed a small sum in treasurer’s hands—an 
extraordinary feature in the history of the church. 
The attendance at the Sunday services has been 
good during the year, and since last October week- 
night religious services have been held regularly. 
These services are conducted by the members of the 
church, and have been fairly successful. 

Newton Abbot.—On Sunday week the Rev. F. 
T. Reed preached in the Public Room, and gave an 
able vindication of the right of Unitarians to be 
accounted Christians. The sermon was fully re- 
ported in the Lust and South Devon Advertiser, 

Swansea.—A dramatic performance, given by 
Mrs. Cleeves and friends, took place in the school- 
room on Monday evening. There were about 200 
present, the room proving too small for the occasion, 
A substantial sum was realised towards the Bazaar 
Fund. As seen in the advertising columns, the 
bazaar will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
April 18 and 19. The Rev. W. Tudor Jones deli- 
vered two lectures during the month, one on 
“Tnstinct,” at the Royal Institution of South Wales, 
Swansea, and the other on “ How the Mind Grows,” 
at the Town’s Free Library, under the auspices of 
the Corporation of Swansea. 

Yarmouth.—A meeting was held in the school- 
room of the Old Meeting, on Thursday week, to 
welcome the Rev. U. D, Badland, M.A, the newly- 
appointed minister. After tea Mr. W. Kett pre- 
sided, and a contingent of friends from Norwich 
and Ipswich added to the success of the meeting. 
The Rev. E. M. Daplyn, who was unable to be pre- 
sent, sent a letter of encouragement. Mr. I. M. 
Wade, of Norwich, in moving a vote of hearty wel- 
come to Mr. Badland, said he was exceedingly glad 
that there was now a chance for the revival of 
Unitarianism at Yarmouth. It showed by that meet- 
ing that they were not always to be at ebb tide, 
though they had appeared lately as ifin danger of 
being left high and dry on a sandy beach. He had 
known Mr. Badland from the time he was a student 
in London, and had respected him as long as 
he had known him. If the congregation did not 
improve under his care the fault would be theirs, 
not his, They stood alone in the town to tzach and 
preach what they believed to be the truest form of 
Christianity. They searched the Scriptures, but 
did not find the Trinity there nor in Nature nor in 
Reason, and they altogether failed to undarstand 
the Athanasian creed. They had a message to 
deliver based on the Gospel of Christ, let them 
firmly hold the fort and stand to their guns, and 
just according to their zeal and faithfulness to their 
principles would their day of strength be. They 
founded their faith on Scripture, Nature, and 
Reason—these three united must bring them s»me- 
where near the truth. The resolution was seconded 
by Mr. G. T. Beown, and cordially adopted. Mr, A. 
M. Stevens, of Norwich, on behalf of the Octagon 
congregation, then extended a hearty welcome to 
Mr. Badland into the district. The Rev. C. D. 
Badland, in acknowledging the welcome accorded 
to him, said they stood for freedom, using the best 
name they could get. He concurred in the hope 
expressed that his stay in Yarmouth might be of 
long duration, and that he might do the best work 
he could. With reference to pulpit opinions, he 
hoped he would never abuse the privileges of what 
had been called the coward’s castle, but it was only 
a coward’s castle when cowardly use was made of it. 
As to the work in the town, he claimed the right to 
exercise his privileges and duties as a man and 
citizen. If the people did n»t come into their 
church they must go outside its walls and endea- 
vour to persuade them to comein. Tast Sunday 
Mr. Badland began a course of evening lectures on 
“The Theological Changes of the List Century.” 

York.—The annual meeting of the St. Saviour- 
gate congregation was held on Sunday, March 4, 
after evening service ; Mr. E. F. Lewin presided, and 
the Rev. Henry Rawlings was also present. The 
committee’s report was of more than usual interest, 
and contained a summary of the decision in the 
recent Chancery case. Mr. J. W. Beal was again 
appointed secretary, and Mr. William Johnson 
treasurer, and the new managing body has been so 
arranged as to include some of those who were for- 
merly of the opposition. 


DEATHS. 


Cook—On the 7th March, at his residence, 
Esplanade, Waterloo, Liverpool, on his 81st 
birthday, Henry James Cook, J.P. 


Hispert—On the 6th March, at her residence, 
Briar Cottage, Worsley-road, Swinton, Rachel 
Leigh, widow of James Valentine Hibbert, in 
her 78th year. No cards, 


SHorT—On the 9th March, at Cannes, A.-M., ia her 
79th year, Amelia Anne, widow of the Rev, J. 
Lettis Short, late of Bath. No cards, 


@ ia as aes. Sina Soe ead 


—— 


SUNDAY, March 18, 


—_—_—-=——— 


Ss It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HaROLD RYLETT. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN, and 7 P.Mm., Mr, 
Tuomas ELLiort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.M, and 7 P.m., Rev. F. H. Jonzs, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd, West 

Croydon,114.M. and7p.m., Rev. J. Page Hopps 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rey. A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev, HERBERT Rix, B.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 
p.M., Rev. Epgar Dapiyn. Minister’s Class for 
Children, 12.30. Collections for Mansford- 
street Mission. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A - 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 

and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawzs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. A. FanQUuHARSON, 
Morning, “The Worth of Life.” Evening, 
“ Doubt and Belief.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M, and 7'P.M., Rev, J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m, and’7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Popx. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6.20 P.M. 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11] a.m. 
aud 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
aud 7 P.M., and 3 p.m., Service for Children, 
Rev. S. FaRRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Luckine TavENer, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
Rev. J. Toys, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. J. C. Pain, 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m., Rev. W. 
CorgztanD Bowie, “The Abiding Truths of 
Religion.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church ,East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G. TaRRAntT, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and.7 P.M., Rey. 
Dr. MUMMERY. 


SS nT 


PROVINCIAL. 


BatsaLL Heats Institote: Our Farser’s CHURCH, 
11 A.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 

Bata, Lrim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

BspForD, Library (side room), 11,15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowand HILL. 

BuLacKPooL, Banuks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 
BuiackKPoo., Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELt Smits. 
Boorttg, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

BougNEeMouTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.Mm., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Bricaron, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M. 

Boxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M. 

CaNnTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 4.M. 

DraL and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.M. and 6,30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 8. Burrows. 

EasTBOURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. St. Ciarr. 

Gui~prorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.mM., Rev. E. S, Lana BUCKLAND. 

HorsuamM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.M., Rev. J. H. Woops, M.A. 
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LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev: 
R, A. ARMstTRONG, B.A., and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. 
CoBDEN SMITH, 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. W. J. Jurp, 

Liverpoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev, Dr. Kizin, Evening, “ Things 
which Doubt cannot destroy.” 

MancuesTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. 
J. FORREST. : 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.80 a.m. and 6,30. P.M. 

Maraarte, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc, 

PortsmourTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

Ramscatsz, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.380P.M., 
Rev. J. B. BaRNuILL, 

Reavine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysry. 

SoaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. BH. Tuomas, B.A, 

SipMouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. WM. AGar. 

SouruHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
1la.m., Rev. R.C. Denby. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m.. Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M. 

Yor«, St. Saviourgate Chapel,11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rey. H. Rawirnas, M.A. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

8.W.—March 18th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ The Book of Job.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—March 18th, 

at 11.15, J. A. HOBSON, M.A., “Capitalism in 
South Africa,” Lecture at 4. Concert at 7. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


BASE eraeeEe CHAPEL, BOLTON. 


The ANNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS will be 
Preached by the Rev. J, Esttin Carpenter, M.A., 
on JUNE 17th, 1900. 


EDGAR M. TAYLOR, Hon. Sec. 


IVINGTON CHAPEL. —ANNUAL 
SERMON, MAY 27, 1900. Preacher, Rev. 
H. W. Hawkes, Bootle. 
JOHN W. CROMPTON. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRomyaRD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


(ah any lady recommend a young girl 

about 17 as UNDER HOUSEMAID. A 
country girl preferred.—Apply, by letter, to Mrs, 
R. Porrer, 2, Bolton Gardens, London, 8.W. 


ANTED, COMPANION to. an 
INVALID GIRL, and to assist in light 
household duties, for a period of at least three 
months.— Address, with references, to Mrs, CHARLES, 
Breeze Hill, Bury, Lancashire. 


ay," ANTED, LADY. COMPANION, 

age 28-35, who has some knowledge of 
nursing or attendance on an invalid. Lady by 
birth, refined, strong, healthy ; music. and singing. 
Unitarian preferred..— Address, Miss I)uRNING 
SmirH, 50, Sackville-road, Hove, Brighton. Home 
address, King’s Ride, Ascot, Berks. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Woard and RMesivence. 


———— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


Bose and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowbanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Hlvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT; 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Fir 
Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 
Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 


Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. “Electric light and | 


every comfort. Board and Residence from 30s. 
Send for particulars. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most- comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—‘ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate. —Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P, Porrer. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. - 


Recently enlarged, remodelled, and refurnished, «- 
now affording » 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. § 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. : 


Spacious Coffcse, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 9d. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams : ‘‘QuizTuDE, Lonpon.” 


WEET PEAS.—Send at once for 

Price List, all the Best and Newest Varieties 

at Low Prices. Fine Varieties in Mixture, 6d. per 

oz., 1s 6d. }1b., post free—ROSCOE, Steeple 
Morden, Royston, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


March 17, 1900. 


Be BPROk?e. COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FoR WOMEN), 


YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value 
£31 10s., tenable for three years; one Tate 
Scholarship in Science, annual value £50, tenable 
for three years ; one Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, 
annual value £48, tenable for three years. 

These Scholarships. will be awarded on the 
results of an Examination to be held in the College 
on June 26 and 27, 

Students are prepared for all the University of 
London Examinations in Arts and Science. 
Lectures are given in all branches of General and 
Higher Education. Six Laboratories are open for 
practical work. 

STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. 

Prospectus and al] particulars on application to 
the Principal, 

HANGE OF ADDRESS.—The Rey. 
G. DAWES HICKS has removed to 32, 
Northolme-road, Highbury, N. d 


ESTABLISHED 1851. = 
Bisse ECH ee et 
SovurHampron Burnpines, CHancery Lang, LonDoN. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 

Number of Accounts, 85,094. 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on. DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 


when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 


‘| chased and sold for Customers. 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT, 


SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTERES 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


~The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full ar- 
ticulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ee CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chatrman—Sir H. W. Lawrenog, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupey, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoasttix, F.S.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S. W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rourt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for eich £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half a- 
guinea, : 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 
free, 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


A 


‘Marci’ 17, 1900. 
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EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


— i 
Principat—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMISTRESS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS,B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 


Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


na SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
PrincipaLts—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions, 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 


Terms for Board and Education on application’ 


to the Principals. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 


For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 
TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


Heap Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A., late scholar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

This School will provide a sound liberal education 
on Public School lines. 

Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science. 

There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the school on Sunday. Instruction will 
be given'in the history of the growth of religious 
and rational theological thought and opinion in 
England, and generally in religious subjects. The 
boys will be encouraged in sobriety, intelligence, 
earnestness, and piety, and in modes and by 
teachers free from the obligations of prescribed 
ereeds or tests of religious belief. 

Careful and individual attention will be given to 
the physical training and development of the boys. 


Fees. 
For Boarders... £33 63, 8d.a term (inclusive). 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s. a term. 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or, member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public wors ip of God 
and imposing no obligation upon. any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine. ~ 

_Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), New College, 
Eastbourne ; 

-A. H. WORTHINGTON: (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W.MARSHALL (Clerk), 38 Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, 
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WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation). 


+ Governors. 
Rev. R.A. Armstrong,B.A.| Richard D. Holt, 
R. D. Darbishire, C. 8S. Jones, M.A. 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A.| G. H. Leigh. 
' Rev. W. H. Drummond,| Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A, 
B.A. Harry Rawson, J.P, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. Russell Scott. 
H. P. Greg, M.A. Rev. S. A. Steinthal. 
Rey.P. M. Higginson,M.A.| A. H. Worthington, B,A. 
(See other Advt.). 


BUILDING AND ENDOWMENT FUND. 


The Governors Appeal for £25,000 for the cost 
of the School Buildings and for General Endowment. 


List of donations already promised :— 


2. Bee ds 
Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. ... -..8000 0 0 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart.,M.P., 
and Miss J. Durning Smith 1000 0 0 
An old friend of Mr. Barker’s ... ..1000 0 0 
Mr. William Colfox Be ioe 22. 000%: 0 0 
Mr. Charles W. Jones ... see DOO OO 
Anon., per Rey. H. E. Dowson .. «-. 250. 0.0 
Mr. John Harwood Ay; a sae 200er O20, 
Miss Valentine ign wee 20022) Ori 
Mr. William Long 0200), 0870 
Mr. G. H. Leigh ... ee 20 Oe O 
Mr. P. H. Leigh ... Jee 250) -0- 0 
Miss L. S. Leigh ... are 200 0350 
Mr. F, Monks _ ... seDO sO 0. 
Mr. Alfred Holt .. «250 >20-0 
Mrs. and Miss Holt sos" 200-0" <0 
A Friend . i Sea LOO O20 
Mr. Wm. Haslam | See O on OO 
Mr. J. P. Thomasson Beet hOOS 07:50 
Mrs. Hollins eee EOC: OO 
Mr. Hy. W Gair.. oa sid Aceh RAO aga i se) 
Mr. J. W. Scott . Rocio -- 100-0 0 
Dr. and Mrs. Vance Smith cts see 007102 - 0 
Mr. Robert Harrop ae cine ieee OO OF 40 
Rey. P. M. Higginson, M.A. ... nee OOo Oh. 0 
Mrs. Wells aes san cOe Ors O 
Mr. A. W. Worthington, BA. azo OO 
Mr. Harry Rawson =... a ree eles ice O 
Mr. Jas..H. Brooks: ©... %.. Riek 20A20e 40 
Mrs. Alfred Lawrence nae LO LOO 
Dr. Martineau and his daughters LOe. 055.0 
The Misses. Gaskell ; 10 0 0 
Mr. James Arlosh, M.A.. 10 0 0 
9,335 10. 0 


Donations may be sent to any of the Governors, 
or to the Treasurer, 
G. H. LEIGH, 
Moorfield, Swinton, nr. Manchester ; 
or the Hon. Sec., 
A, H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’s-square, Manchester. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES. THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL Re 


Pupils most successfully prepared for ~ Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 


to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 
KNUTSFORD. 


Nes WARREN, 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


\ OTHER'S AID. —Wanted, by 14th 
4A. May, a lady to take entire charge of three 
girls, eleven to fourteen years old, going daily to 
school, and to be a companion to two older sisters. 


| Should possess sufficient knowledge of modern 
| education to superintend home lessons, music, be @ 


skilful sewer, and have an accommodating disposi- 
| tion.’ Age not under 30 years. A Unitarian pre- 
| ferred. Salary to commence at £35 per annum.— 
Apply, by ‘letter, to Mrs, T. E, Hawkes, Manor 
Grange, Claughton, Birkenhead 


Arrangements 


FOR THE 


SEVENTH TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


TO BE HELD AT 
LEICESTER, 
On APRIL 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1900. 


————<____ 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


TUESDAY, April 3rd. 

3.30. Reception at the Great Meeting Schools by 
the Leicester Committee. 

4. 0. Address by the President and Welcome to 
Foreign Delegates. 

5.30, Tea at the Great Meeting Schools, East 
Bond-street. 

6.30, Communion Service in the Great Meeting, 
conducted by Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., 
and Rev. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S. 

8. 0. Service at the Temperance Hall, London- 
road, conducted by Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Preacher, Rev. Chas, Hargrove, M.A. 


WEDNESDAY, April 4th. 


At the Temperance Hal), London-road (two minutes’ 
walk from the Midland Railway Station). 
10. 0. Devotional Service, conducted by Rev. 
E. L. H. Thomas, B.A. 
10.30. Address by Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 
Subject, ‘James Martineau.” 
11. 0. Conference: Chairman—Mr. E. Clephan, J.P. 
Paper by Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, M.A. 
Subject, “The Historical Development 
of our Freedom and Faith and the 
Importance of its Study.” 
Discussion opened by Rev. Walter Lloyd. 
1. 0, Luncheon at the Assembly Rooms, Hotel-st. 
2.30. Conference: Chairman—Mr. H. P. Greg. 
Paper by Rev. John Ellis. 
Subject, ‘‘ How best to organise the 
Religious Life of our Young People.’ 
Diseussion to be opened by Rev. John Byles, 
Rev. J. J. Wright, and Miss Edith Gittins, 
Paper by Mr. A. H. Worthington, B.A. 
Subject, ‘The Future Supply of our 
Ministers.” 
Discussion to be opened by Mr. Richard D. 
Holt and Mr. Russell Scott. 
8. 0. Conversazione at the Museum Building:, 
New Walk. 


THURSDAY, April 5th. 
At the Temperance Hall, London-road. 


| 10. 0. Devotional Service, conducted by Rey. J. H. 


Weatherall, B.A. 
10.30. Papers without Discussion. Chairman— 
-The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. 
(1) By Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., on 
“The Fear of God and the Sense of 
Sin” 
(2) By Mrs. Humphry Ward, on “ Gospel 
Interpretation—a Fragment.” 
1. 0, Luncheon at the Assembly Rooms, Hotel-st. 
2.30, Business Meeting. The President in the Chair. 
Resolution regarding the late Dr. Martin- 
eau, proposed by Rev. S. A. Steinthal, 
seconded by Rev. R. A. Armstrong. 
Report of Committee. 
New Rules and Roll of the Assembly, 
Election of Officers and Committee. 
Report on Ministerial Pensions: Resolu- 
tions by Mr. J. Cogan Conway and 
: Mr. David Ainsworth. 
8. 0 Public Meeting. Chairman—The President, 
W. Blake Odgers, Q.C. 
Subject, “Signs of Progress in Christen- 
dom,” 
Speakers—Rev. J. Page Hopps, Rev. L. de 
B. Klein, D.Se., Rev. Joseph Wood, Mr. 
F. Maddison, M.P. 


FRIDAY, April 6th. 
At the Temperance Hall, London-road, 
10. 0. Devotional Service, conducted by Rev. E. W. 


Lummis, M.A. 
10.80. .Conference: Chairman—Mr. T. Grosvenor 
Lee, B.A. 
Papor by Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 
Subject, “Tbe Conduct of Public 
Worship.” 


Discussion to be opened by Rev. Brooke 
Herford, D.D., Miss Clephan, Rev. C. H. 
- Wellbeloved, and Rev. Edgar I. Fripp, B.A. 


—_————<e—_—. 
Tea will be provided each day between 5 and 6.30 
P.M., at the Great Meeting Schools, East Bond-st. 
Arravgements have been made with the Railway - 
Companies for the issue of Return Tickets at re- 
duced rates, 
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when drinking Cocoa to have the pure article only, as many so-called 
Pure” Cocoas contain added matter that is not only unnecessary, but 


Oa receipt of Post Card giving name and address, and mentioning ‘‘ The Inquirer.’’ 


i A FREE SAMPLE 
| of Cocoa will be sent by CADBURY BROTHERS, Limited, Bournville, near Birmingham. 


PURE, therefore BEST, 
REFRESHING—NOURISHING— INVIGORATING. 


The LANCET (May 27th, 1899) says: 

“The statement that Cadbury’s Cocoa is an absolutely pure article cannot 

be controverted in view of the results of analysis which, in our hands, this 
excellent article of food has yielded,” 
When asking for Cocoa, insist on having CADBURY’s—sold only in Packets 

and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted for the sake of extra profit, 
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BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to Evangelical 
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net. 
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A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for March.— A Lover of Wisdom: In 
Memory of the late Dr. Martineau.” 
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THE ETHICAL WORLD 
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A CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF 


THE LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR 
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Miss Winifred Robinson 


AT THE ABOVE HALL ON 
THURSDAY, March 29th next. 


‘Vocalist : Madame Carrie Blackwell. Violinist : 
Miss Winifred Robinson. - Violoncellist : Mr. Ivor 
James, Mr. Sedgfield’s Glee Party. Ladies’ 
Orchestra, conducted by Miss Winifred Robinson. 

Doors open 7.80, Commence 8 P.M. 
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RITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 
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for the COUNCIL or for the EXECUTIVE COM- 
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W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 
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STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL on WEDNES.- 
DAY, 21st March, at $ o’clock, when J. F. Scuwann, 
Esq., J.P., will preside. 
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Minister—Rev. W. Tupor Jonrs, F.R.G.S. 


The Congregation intend holdiag a BAZAAR, 
at the SHAFTESBURY HALLS, on WEDNES- 
DAY and THURSDAY, April 18th and 19th next, 

The object of the Bazaar is to pay off an old 
debt of £300 existing upon the Church Property. 

Any contributions, either in Articles for Sale or 
in Money, will be gratefully received by Mrs. 
Tupor Jongs, Ferndene, Rosehill-terrace, Swansea, 
or the Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Rep, The Knoll, 
Swansea. 
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| are feeble and our difficulties are many ; and 
88 | occasions such as the present, when we can 

| sit at the feet of a good and learned man 


enthusiastically of the impression he has 
made, of “the steady yet thrilling stream 
of his oratory,” of his lofty thought, 
“combined with the profound earnestness 
of a godly man.” On Wednesday, Feb. 14, 
the Theists of Calicut presented an address 
of welcome to Mr. Williams, containing 
warm expressions of gratitude to the 
B. and F.U.A. for their work in the 
distribution of literature throughout 
India, and through the personal services 
of their representative. The address 
concluded as follows :—- 


Truth is neither of the East nor of the 


| West, and in you and your fellow-Unit- 


arians. in the West we recognise a force that 
is binding East and West together ‘by the 
golden thread of a Universal Truth that 
underlies all creeds and all religions. | Our 
own efforts towards bringing out that Truth 


and hear words of wisdom and comfort, are 


ae | therefore peculiarly cheering. 


Once more offering you our tribute of 


oS | affection and gratitude and praying that 


- appeal. a ee in last ee 


Trotunae for donations to a special Indian 


Famine Fund, to be administered by our 


_ friends of the Brahmo Somaj, has met 


with an immediate and very gratifying 
response. Miss J. Durning Smith’s 
characteristically generous gift of £500 at 
once insures that the fund will be 
abundantly helpful, and we are thankful to 
know, as may be seen from the list of 
donations appended to Mr. Ion Pritchard’s 
letter in another column, that £600 can be 
at once sent out to Calcutta, Our friends 
will not, however, conclude from this that 
further donations are not required. The 
famine is so widespread and so dreadful 
in its results, that it is impossible for us 
to give too much towards its relief. 


Tue Rev. 8. Fletcher Williams early in 
the year paid a second visit to Madras, 
extending over seven weeks, during which 
he preached every Sunday evening to large 
congregations in the Brahmo Upasana 
Mandir, delivered four weekly lectures 
on Shakespeare in the Museum Theatre, 
placed at his disposal by the Government, 
and gave other lectures and addresses, 
including a lecture on “ Dr. Martineau’s 
Religious Philosophy.” To the Hindu 
of Madras Mr, Williams contributed an 
article on “God Manifest in Man,” and 
his various lectures and addresses have 
been well reported in the papers, the 
lectures on Shakespeare appearing in 
eatenso in the Madras Standard. At the 
conclusion of the visit Mr. Williams pro- 
ceeded to Calicut, for the purpose of 
visiting various Brahmo centres, and the 
West Coast Spectator, of Feb. 18, speaks 


‘the Wise Ordainer of the Universe will 


grant you a long and pleasant sojourn in 
this land, 
We remain, Reverend and Dear Sir, Your 
humble brethren in God, Members of 
the Calicut Theistic Association. 


Rererrine to the silence of the 
National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches on the subject of the war, Dr. 
Guinness Rogers writes in the Inde- 
pendent :— 


Perhaps even this ‘‘ wisest and sanest ’’ 
body was not the best qualified to pronounce 
upon the merits of the political questions 
which the war involved. The exact mea- 
sure of blame, for example, which is to be 
attached to Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, and Sir Alfred Milner on the one 
hand, and to the two Presidents and Dr. 
Leyds on the other, could hardly have been 
made a subject of profitable discussion in a 
Free Church assembly. But on the other 
hand that assembly might with great 
advantage have spoken counsels of modera- 
tion, urged on both parties the duty of 
mutual tolerance, and done something to 
remind the world of those higher considera- 
tions which are so apt to be forgotten in the 
din of controversy and the clash of arms. 
Dr. Mackennal did this in his opening ser- 
mon, which certainly is one of the most 
admirable utterances which has been given 
on the subject. It is the calm expression of 
a devout man who feels how abhorrent every 
incident of the war is to his Christian con- 
science and his Christian sympathy. He 
does not undertake the defence of the Boers, 
nor does he proclaim his adherence to 
Tolstoi’s version of Christianity, still less 
does he idealise the Boers and become their 
apologist, but be puts before us the high 
ideal of national policy which Christianity 
would suggest. It is certainly better to 
have deliverances of this kind than to have 
Christian ministers making strong contra- 


dictory statements and each severely criti- 
cising the other. Moral influence of this 
kind is all that even a Free Church Council 
could have been expected to exert. 

Wuitz the National Council made no 
pronouncement on the burning question, 
a memorial to Lord Salisbury was privately 
offered for signature, on the distinct under- 
standing that the Council was in no way 
committed to it. The memorial was as 
follows :— 


To the Most Noble the Marquis of Salisbury, 
K.G.—We, the undersigned ministers and 
delegates attending the meetings of the 
National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches at Sheffield, respectfully urge 
that, in view of the results of recent military 
operations in South Africa and of the fact 
that British territory is now~ practically 
freed from Boer invasion, the time has 
arrived when Her Majesty’s Government 
may honourably announce the terms of 
settlement which they intend to demand. 
And your memorialists earnestly submit 
that such terms, while safeguarding the 
rights of the Outlander inhabitants of the 
Transvaal, should not be destructive of the 
independence of the twoRepublics. 


Signatures were invited by the Rey. Dr. 
Clifford, Rev. Silas K. Hocking, Rev. 
J. Hirst Hollowell, Rev. Dr. W. J. Town- 
send, Mr. John Mather, and Mr. Alfred 
I’. Davies. It was afterwards announced 
by the President that the name of the 
Council had been withdrawn from the 
memorial, and those who signed would be 
described merely as ministers and members 
of various Nonconformist Churches. 

Boox Tazsuie at tHE Luicuster Con- 
FERENCE.—The British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association and Sunday School 
Association have made arrangements for 
a supply of their more recent Publica- 
tions to be on sale at the Temperance 
Hall, London-road, where most of the 
meetings are to be held. The Book Stall 
at the Sheffield Conference in 1897 proved 
to be of considerable interest to country 
friends, as well as successful from a busi- 
ness point of view. The Stall will be, as 
before, under the charge of Mr. Hare, of 
Hssex Hall. 


Arter all, what is speculation to prac- 
tice? What does God require of us, but 
to do justly, to love merey, and to walk 
humbly with Him? The longer I live 
this seems to me more important, and 
all other questions less so. If we can 
but live the simple right life, 


“Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles : 

Helping, when we meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles.” 


—C. Kingsley. 
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“CROMWELL’S STATUE.” 


Eneuanp, newly, richly gifted, 
With unwonted gladness glow! 
Let thy heart, enlarged, uplifted, 
In exulting song o’erflow ! 
Triumph now, as re-enthronéd 
Towers thy mightiest man of might-— 
As thy hero, long disownéd 
Gloriously regains each right. 
Not alone thy loftiest lover 
Hath thy heart’s true love won back : 
Thac true love thou dost not cover ; 
Voice and sign it doth not lack. 
List! how loudly it is spoken ! 
ook! how proudly it is shown! 
Doth not this majestic token 
Tell how grandly it hath grown ? 
Triumph, as this statue standeth 
Right amidst thy Holy Ground, 
Where thy memory most commandeth, 
Where thy glories most abound ; 
Where is best set forth thy story, 
Where most grandly speaks thy Past, 
Where repose thy sons of glory, 
Whence he was so basely cast. _ 
Here behold him re-instated ! 
Here the Lord Protector greet! 
Here his greatness renovated 
Heedfully revolve, repeat ! 
Count his deeds and trophies over, 
With his English heart confer— 
Hail thy liveliest, lordliest lover 
In thy mighty Oliver! 


How the Lord Protector towereth 
O’er the vulgar herd of Kings! 
How his greatness theirs o’erpowereth ! 
How his fame their fame outrings! 
How he wrought thine exaltation, 
Spread thy sway, upraised thy name, 
Set thee high above each nation, 
France employed and Spain o’ercame ! 


Let thy heart’s true love run over 
In a still diviner stream— 
Hail in him thy loftiest lover, 
Greet thy Protestant supreme ! 
How the yoke of priests he spurnéd, 
How the sway of Rome abhorred ! 
How to lift thy soul he yearnéd, 
Earnest seeker of the Lord! 
Christ’s own freeman, how he longéd 
That blest freedom to extend— 
Fellow freeman sorely wrongéd 
How he gloried to defend ! 
Mark those noble tears that streaméd 
O’er the ‘slaughtered saints” of God— 
How the remnant he redeemed, 
How he stayed the oppressor’s rod. 
Grandly were those wrongs redressed, 
Grandly was that rescue wrought ; 
Milton’s voice sublime expressed 
All that Cromwell felt and thought. 
What time hath that time transcended, 
When thy sovran Soul of Light 
With meet utterance attended 
On thy mightiest man of might— 
When to him it was assignéd 
Thy high will to testify, 
Who of all mankind combinéd 
Lore most large, thought, speech most 
high ? 

Nor forget that sea-King glorious 
Who s0 strongly strove for thee, 
Whose high heart and arm victorious 
Spread thy might and majesty. 

O’er this splendour of thy story, 
England, into glad song break 
Link in fellowship of glory 
Milton, Oliver and Blake— 
Not in equalness—transcendent 
Towereth Milton’s soul sublime ; 
His the glory most resplendent 
Of that age as of all time. 


Cromwell then his light uncovers, 
Blake his noble presence grants— 
All of England fervent lovers, 
All transcendent Protestants. 
Of that time fresh heed be taken! 
May this statue stir thy soul, 
All her inmost life awaken 
All her depth and height unroll! 
May’st thou yet the gifts inherit 
Of that solemn age sublime, 
Not unmingled with the spirit 
Of this wider, tenderer time. 


Tomas HoRNBLOWER GILL. 


A JEWISH TRIBUTE TO DR. MAR- 
TINEAU. 


In the Jewish Chronicle of Jan. 26, a 
sermon in memory of Dr. Martineau was 
published, preached at the Synagogue, 
Upper Berkeley-street, on the previous 
Sabbath, by the Rey. Morris Joseph. The 
following passages are taken from the 
sermon :— 


“Tf five years ago an expression of 
homage to this great master of religious 
thought was not out of place in this 
synagogue, it is eminently appropriate 
now that he is no more. For his life was 
one long battle for the truth, for religious 
truth ; and that, unless we have forgotten 
the principles which have made us a con- 
gregation, that is the cause which is 
dearest to us all. Nay, conscience was 
his guide, his law; he ‘reverenced’ it ‘as 
his king.’ And what has not Israel dared 
and suffered for conscience’ sake? Yet 
more, he gave himself heart and soul to 
that task of ennobling men’s thoughts 
about God, which constitutes the life- 
work of our race. He strove to bring one 
step nearer the Messianic day when all 
men ‘shall cast away their idols to the 
moles and to the bats,’ and turn to the 
true God with one accord—the day upon 
which the thoughts of the ancient 
Prophets were longingly fixed, and to 
which, under their inspiration, we are still 
looking forward. And so he was our com- 
rade, fighting in the same holy cause, one 
of the greater Israel, one of the mighty 
company of the world’s elect whom God 
hath taken hold of with His right hand. 

“Tt is this thought that especially moves 
us to regard his death as a personal loss. 
His fine character, his  single-hearted 
devotion to the truth and the right, his 
humility, his large-mindedness, which came 
with the sforce of a practical lesson to 
myself on one of the few occasions on which 
I conversed with him, his lofty independ- 
ence, which led him to relinquish his first 
ministry because it would have made him 
a pensioner of the State—this was full of 
charm and inspiration. But what concerns 
us chiefly as a congregation is the zeal he 
evinced for the living God, for our God. 


“Here and there, amid the turmoil of 
voices babbling about divine things, we 
discern one with the live prophetic ring, 
one that echoes the clear, convincing tones 
of a Mosesandan Isaiah. Here and there, 
amid the surging crowd, we descry the 
figure of the seer, whose soul, scorning 
lower planes of thought, soars eagle-like 
straight to the sun. Such a soul was his 
of whom I am speaking. Never was there 
a man more impatient of the mere conven- 
tions of religion. God had talked with him 
from Heaven, and therefore he could not 
make for himself idols of silver or gold. 


‘| He had heard the Sinaitic voice; and 


who, having heard it, shall trifle with the 
play-things of a pagan world? The altar 
of earth—that was the medium of his 
worship. A lowly heart, bred of an over- 
mastering sense of the Infinite—that was 
his tribute to the living God. ‘“ Thrice 
holy,” cried the universe to him as with 
an angel’s voice, and he reverently adored 
a grandeur that he could not fathom, And 
yet nothing stood between him and the 
Supreme. In the true Jewish temper he 
felt that as a son of the All-father he 
could commune with the paternal heart 
without mediating aid. 

“That this is no untrue account of the 
man is patent to everyone -who knew him, 
however slightly, or followed his work. 
Implicit faith enveloped him like an 
atmosphere, and those who came near 
him breathed it in, with allits invigorating 
effects upon the spirituallife. But, child- 
like as was his trust, he was a manly 
champion of the truth. He was essentially 
a religious reformer. If with his philo- 
sophic mind he compelled the respect of 
Science for the great verities of Religion, 
his historic knowledge helped to dispel 
many of the superstitions that had found 
their way into his ancestral faith. No 
man of the century has done more to lead 
Christian thought back to that primitive 
religion which was hardly distinguishable 
from Judaism. And yet, never was there 
a@ more ardent believer. He was not a 
greater foe of superstition than of religious 
vagueness. For him, the Divine was very 
real. He fought against ‘ideal substi- 
tutes’ for the Supreine, against such a 
conception as the ‘stream of tendency 
which makes for righteousness,’ no less 
strenuously than against the Trinity and 
the Incarnation. But, ardent believer 
though he was, he knew how to put belief 
in its true place. arly in life he insisted 
upon ‘the moral innocence of mental 
error. No one, he held, was to be 
accounted a sinner because he could not 
fashion his creed after a certain pattern. 
Like our own great teachers, he main- 
tained that what counts with God is not 
belief, but life. 


“He has ‘seen of the travail of his 
soul, and is satisfied.’ Has his life no 
word of exhortation for us? Ah, yes. 
‘Wir heissen euch hoffen’—‘we bid you 
hope ’—such is the message, the poet tells 
us, of all such great spirits. ‘ Work on’ 
—this also they say. If we have the ~ 
truth, let us hold it fast, and publish it, 
never wearying, never despairing. We 
Reformers—let us stand firm; the prin- 
ciples we upheld in bygone years are as 
living as ever. We Israelites—let us 
stand firm; the ideas for which our 
fathers died are as sacred, as precious as 
ever. Still the world has to come near to 
the living God, the God of the Decalogue, 
the Infinite Spirit of the universe, whom 
idols, both old and new, can only dis- 
honour, the thrice holy Being whose glory 
fills the earth. Let us stand firm, then ; let 
us be strongand of good courage. And as 
for him who has gone to his rest, to him 
we may fitly apply this Rabbinic para- 
phrase of the prophet’s cry :—‘ Open ye 
the Heavenly gates that the righteous 
Gentile that keepeth the truth may enter 
in,’ 2? 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 
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people is a tremendous task, and every 
lover of humanity should count it a privi- 
lege to help in the solution of a great 
problem for which our whole country is 
responsible.” R. Moors. 


——$<$_$_. —_—__ 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNALS. 


Amone many excellent articles in the 
January number of the International 
Journal of Ethics there is one which is of 
special interest to theologians and 
ministers of religion. It is entitled 
“The Ethics of Forgiveness,” and is 
from the pen of Dr. Hastings Rashdall, 
the eminent Broad Churchman of Oxford 
University. This able paper also pos- 
sesses additional attraction for our 
readers, from the circumstance that it was 
read before the ‘“ Martineau Society” in 
Manchester College. In very much of 
Dr. Rashdall’s very thoughtful philoso- 
phical writing there is a near affinity 
between his views and those of the great 
teacher after whom the above society is 
named; but in this particular essay Dr. 
Rashdall travels along lines of reflection 
and argument, through a great part of 
which Dr. Martineau would, we think, 
have been unable to accompany him. One 
leading object of the paper is to over- 
throw what is called “the retributive 
theory” of punishment, and to replace it 
by what Dr. Rashdall calls the “educa- 
tional theory.” 

In our author’s view, “ punishment and 
forgiveness, when they are what they 
ought to be, being alike the expression of 
love, the mode and degree of their com- 
bination will likewise be only the applica- 
tion of the general precept of love to the 
circumstances of the particular case”; 
and this principle of love is so interpreted 
as to make the expediency and legitimacy 
of punishment and forgiveness im each 
particular case depend entirely on con- 
siderations of “social well-being.” It is 
true that Dr. Rashdall also says that in 
the social welfare or good he assigns “a 
paramount place to moral well-being.” 
But the weak point in Dr. Rashdall’s 
ingenious reasoning appears to us to lie in 
this, that he does not seem to see that if 
we make the ultimate justification of 
punishment aud forgiveness to depend 
entirely on the social results which 
follow from them, we run a serious 
risk of weakening and undermining 
reverence for the supreme claims 
of the moral ideal by making our 
necessarily imperfect judgments about the 
conditions of social well-being supersede 
the intuitive perception of the absolute 
claims upon us of veracity and justice. 
The association of the ideas of suffering 
and punishment with the ideas of sin and 


crime rests upon the immediate experience ° 


of each man’s self-consciousness that a 
wilful violation of the absolute claims of 
the moral ideal carries with it essentially 
the pain of self-condemnation and remorse 
as well as the physical and mental penal 
consequences which inevitably follow upon 
wilful: wrong-doing. ene: one 
important object which sdciety has in 
view in apportioning punishment to 
criminals is ,to give social expression to 
the deep inward consciousness that sin 
and crime necessarily involve the exclusion 
of the sinner or the criminal, until he 
repents, from the pleasures and satisfac. 
tions which attend conscious harmony 
with the eternal Moral Law, or with what 
the religious man calls God’s self-revela- 


tion in the human soul. It is perfectly 
true that it is Divine Love which eternally 
associates sin and crime with punishment ; 
but, we take it, the very aim of this Divine 
Love would be in part frustrated if the 
legitimacy of punishment and of forgive- 
ness were made to rest ultimately upon an 
appeal to the requirements of social 
welfare. 

The following paragraph of the paper, 
in which Dr. Rashdall applies his theory 
of forgiveness to the orthodox doctrine of 
the Atonement, shows. how faint is the 
dividing line which separates Dr. Rash- 
dall’s view of this dogma from that com- 
monly held among us :— 

When we look upon punishment and for- 
giveness alike as different ways of pro- 
ducing a moral result, when we have got 
rid of the notion that punishment can be 
either demanded or justified except as a 
means of producing an effect, or that for- 
giveness can be legitimate except where 
forgiveness will do the work of punishment, 
there will be an end of theories which 
represent the work of Christ as some 
mysterious device for cancelling past guilt 
or remitting a penalty which might justly 
have been inflicted. The atoning efficacy 
of the life and death of Christ will have to 
be found in their actual moral effects—the 
actual effect made upon the human soul by 
Christ’s teaching about God’s Nature and 
God’s Will, by the influence of His 
character, and by the conviction that in 
that human love of Christ there is a revela- 
tion of the Divine. 

The current number of Mind well sus- 
tains the usual high level of this chief 
representative of British philosophical 
thought. In a paper on “Criteria of 
Truth and Error,’ Professor 4H. 
Sidgwick directs his criticism especially 
against Mr. Spencer’s ultimate test 
of a true proposition—namely, the 
inconceivability of its opposite, and he 
contends that, however conclusive this test 
may be when applied to the necessary 
principles of mathematics, it quite fails 
when used, as Mr. Spencer uses it, to prove 
the reality of the external world as separate 
from the perceiving mind. The veteran 
exponent of the philosophy of evolution 
will not, we think, find much difficulty in 
defending himself from the Cambridge 
professor’s assault. There is also a very 
elaborate and important article by Mr. F. 
H. Bradley, entitled “A  Detence of 
Phenomenalism in Psychology,” in which 
he attacks in his usual trenchant style the 
views of such thinkers as Dr. Stout, the 
editor of Mind, and of Professor A. Seth, 
of Edinburgh, who will no doubt soon 
enter the lists in defence of their own posi- 
tion. Weare glad to see that Mr. Bradley 
refers to‘our friend Dr. Mellone’s able work 
on ‘Philosophical Criticism and Con- 
struction” in a way which shows that he 
has thought the book well worth careful 
reading. In another article, on “Green’s 
Refutation of Empiricism,’ Mr. H. V. 
Knox, of Oxford, makes a vigorous on- 
slaught on Green’s “ Absolute Idealism,” 
and shows that it contains as many in- 
herent inconsistencies as Green himself so 
diligently hunted out in the Sensational 
Idealism of Hume. 

The Philosophical Review for January 
contains a brilliantly-written paper on 
“Conscience,” by Professor Frank Thilly, 
of the University of Missouri, who also 
contributes an article on ‘The Moral 
Law” to the International Journal of 
Ethics. In both papers Professor Thilly 
advocates a utilitarian interpretation of 
ethics, but, like Professor H. Sidgwick, he 


holds that there is one rational intuition 
on which all ethical reasoning rests. 
Why, he asks, are we bound to care for 
the welfare of our fellows? To this 
question, he says, “No answer can be 
given. We have struck the bed-rock of 
ethics. The imperative ‘ Love thy neigh- 
bour’ is categorical. This is the funda- 
mental law of morality. This is the 
principle for which we have been seeking, 
from which all morality springs.” There 
is also in this number an instructive 
and readable paper on ‘‘ Contemporary 
French Philosophy” by M. Fr. Paulhan. 
Among “ Reviews of Books” is one 
lengthy notice of Dr. Ward’s “Gifford 
Lectures” by Professor Eliza Ritchie, and 
a very thoughtful estimate of Hugo 
Miinsterberg’s “‘ Psychology and Life” by 
one of the Editors, Professor Creighton. 
The numerous summaries of important 
philosophical articles in other journals, 
which forms the distinctive feature of the 
Philosophical Review, add much to its 
interest and value for the students of 
current philosophy. 
Cuartes B. Upton. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~+>— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
privateinformationshouwld be accompanied by the 
nameand address of the sender. ] 
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THE MINISTERS’ MEMORIAL. 


Sir,—Certainly not one of us who 
signed the memorial could have dreamed 
that we were committing those who did 
not sign it to complicity with our views. 
If the fear of doing this is to restrain us, 
we shall all together be reduced to silence, 
or must limit our utterances to such 
commonplaces as “ War is evil,” ‘“‘ Peace 
is desirable.” No single minister can 
speak or write, or sign a petition, or do 
anything else good or evil, without 
involving his own congregation and his 
brother ministers to the extent that people 
who know nothing about us may take him 
as a representative of others. Everybody 
whose opinion is worth having must know 
that the ministers’ memorial does not 
mean that “ Unitarians have pronounced 
against the war,” and no one but a fool 
will suppose that those who have refused 
to sign agree with those who have signed. 
So Mr. Jacks may rest assured that he 
will not be accused of joining with us in 
“‘deploring the war” or “ urging negotia- 
tions for peace.’ If I had it in my 
power I would make it known as widely 
as the memorial has been made known 
that the signatories were somewhat less 
than half the number on our Ministers’ 
Roll; though I don’t believe anyone sup- 
poses the contrary. 

What I confess, and do not regret, is 
that Mr. Jacks is involved in the {charges 
of intellectual and moral feebleness 
against his brother ministers. People 
will not say “So Unitarians are against 
the war” because 150 ‘of us have ex- 
pressed our desire for peace; but if they 
accept Mr. Jacks’ view they will say 
“What fools Unitarian ministers are! 
Why, half of them, including some of 
their leading men, have been signing ‘a 
meaningless document,’ convicting them- 
selves ‘of want of moral earnestness and 
common sense ’—petitioning the Govern- 
ment ‘to end the conflict by asking and 
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accepting the Boers’ terms of peace’! 
One may safely judge the whole lot by 
such a big sample!’ ” 

‘My letter was simply a warning that if 
we take to calling one another names, the 
accusations we make will recoil upon our- 
selves. My friend Mr. Jacks disagrees 
with me. He is as good a man as I am, 
and he may be in the right and [ may be 
in the wrong. If I were to call him and 
Mr. Solly and the like un-Christian, false 
to their professions, preachers of strife 
and bloodshed, I should be blackening the 
character of our whole ministry, and 
should myself share in whatever ill-fame 
I had brought upon them. Let us differ 
—we cannot help it, and we have no wish 
for uniformity of opinion—but let us 
manage to speak with respect of one 
another. CuarLes HarcGRove. 


————--—_- 6 o-o———"— 


Srr,—I find that it is widely supposed 
that all the ministers who did not sign 
the circular concerning the war are 
violent Imperialists, desiring to seize at 
once both territory and gold-mines which 
belong to others. I believe that many who 
did not sign would very willingly have 
done so, had the circular included a word 

-about disarmament. I, for one, could not 
view with satisfaction any compact with 
the Boers on our initiative which, while 
leaving to them every inch of territory aud 
every ounce of gold they now possess, per- 
mitted them to make their land one vast 
store-house of war material, compelling us 
to maintain, as Mr. Solly has ably pointed 
out, a large army on the frontier. It 
seemed to me that some mutual arrange- 
ment as to the armaments which each side 
might keep up within a certain distance 
of the frontier would be a most necessary 
and important stipulation. And would it 
not have been worth while to insist that 
henceforth the Boers should treat the 
black natives with less cruelty and with 
more consideration? But the question 
for all of us now is, not who signed or did 
not sign the circular, but what shall we do 
at Leicester? Is it not possible for us 
with more united voice to accept some 
resolution against the threatened total 
extinction of two little free nations which 
notwithstanding all their faults are surely 
entitled to some place inow regard? Or, 
if such a resolution be deemed too 
dangerous for us in our divided state of 
feeling, could we not all join in the 
demand that our Government should now 
tell the Boers and all the world what the 
British terms of peace really are? Must 
we be as dumb as the Free Church 
Council ? J. Cotnins OpGERs. 

Bury, March 21. 

-———_eoo———— 

Sir,—I have no wish to take part 
in the strife of tongues; but as a 
cloud of misunderstanding has been raised 
around the Address to Lord Salisbury 
which was signed by me, among others, it 
seems only right to point out a few facts. 
The Address expresses no opinion what- 
ever about the causes of the war, and 
pronounces no censure upon anyone. The 
only terms of a settlement which it suggests 
are that the integrity of British territory 
should be assured, and that justice should 
be accorded to British subjects resident in 
the Transvaal. For the rest, it suggests 
the spirit in which terms should be 
settled, and the object which should be 
primarily sought. ‘The object is the pro- 
motion of “relations of kindness and good- 


will between the English and Dutch races 
in South Africa.” The spirit is given 
almost in the words of Lord Salisbury and 
Lord G. Hamilton. The former said at 
the Guildhall Banquet (according to news- 
paper report), about a month after the 
beginning of the war, “ We seek no gold- 
fields, we seek no territory; what we 
desire is equal rights for all men of all 
races, and security for our fellow-subjects 
and for the Empire.” The latter said at 
Haling—I believe on Nov. 1—‘“< The con- 
test, could have but one issue—our success. 
When that success was attained, and the 
terms which we proposed as victors to the 
vanquished were known, then foreign 
nations would, he believed, change their 
feelings towards us. Then they would see 
that the main cause which forced us to 
embark on this conflict was not a desire 
for pecuniary profit or territorial aggran- 
disement.”’ 

T am still reluctant to believe that many 
Unitarians are opposed to this wise policy, 
which the memorialists have desired, in 
their humble way, to support; but it is 
becoming increasingly evident that the 
Government will need all the support 
that can be given to it to prevent its 
being influenced by vindictive and reck- 
less councils. The Memorial says nothing 
of the particular methods by which the 
desirable result is to be obtained, and 
probably very different opinions are enter- 
tained among those who signed it. It is 
for statesmen to settle the most judicious 
terms ; but to prevent misapprehension, I 
may say for myself that I do not see that 
we can now ensure good government and 
permanent peace if we stop short of 
annexation, while I think that under that 
condition the most liberal home-rule 
should be granted, and every care should 
be taken to deal generously with the 
Dutch population. 

My friend Mr. J, T. Preston objects to 
something which is really in the Memorial, 
and does not think that overtures for 
peace should come from our side. That is 
a point on which we may differ without 
excitement. I think that the proclamation 
of our terms, in broad outline, could not 
do any harm to us or to our colonial 
brethren, and might have the effect of 
weakening the war party in Pretoria, and 
so hastening the advent of peace, and 
perhaps also of conciliating the goodwill 
of foreign Powers. To go on fighting, if by 
making known our moderation we could 
bring the war to an end would surely, as 
it appears to me, be both unwise and 
wrong. James Drummonp. 

Oxford, March 20. 


[This correspondence must now close. 
—Hp. Inq. | 
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THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


Srr,—Would you allow me to draw 
your attention to the fact that our ally 
from America, Rey. J. T. Sunderland, is 
pleading for the cause of God in India, 
and is able to do it in a column and a half 
of your last issue, whilst, on the other 
band, some three columus or so of that 
same issue moot our own cause—i.e., our 
credit or our discredit in knocking at the 
door of the Foreign Office. Whatever 
our views of the war, we do not argue 
them on empty stomachs. War or no 
war, all the same an awful horror—slow 
starvation and death—is at work ina land 
with whose religious condition we. are 
deeply concerned. 


With the question of special or general 
channel for Unitarian contributions I am 
not concerned. But this I would— 
namely, that more were done by us to stir 
ourselves up and to stir one another up 
in sending all the possible relief that 
can be sent to a land where every one of 
our shillings will keep a native alive for a 
week. 

Is there one household of our faith that 
discusses the war in South Africa and 
does not open its hand and uplift its heart 
to “deal its bread to the hungry”? 

Asis the need, so should be the heed. 

Belfast, March 18. R. J. Orr. 


——__—_—__ s+ eo——_____ 


THE INDIAN FAMINE BRAHMO 
SOMAJ FUND. 


Srtr,—Referring to the appeal of the 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland in last week’s 
Inquirer, on behalf of the immense 
number of sufferers from famine in India, 
I wish to say that, as chairman of the 
Indian Sub-Committee of the B. and 
F.U.A., L have very gladly undertaken to 
receive and forward to the Brahmo Somaj 
donations sent to me for this purpose. 

I shall ask the president, Mr. A. M. 
Bose, in consultation with the Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams and the Calcutta Com- 
mittee, to undertake the administration of 
the Fund. 

I believe the money will be carefully 
and impartially distributed over a wide 
area by means of the small missions of 
Brahmo Somaj workers, many of whom 
were employed by the Government at the 
time of the last famine to distribute relief. 
I desire now to acknowledge receipt of the 
undermentioned sums. 

Jon Pritrcyarp. 

Essex Hall, Essex Street, London. 
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LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


Str,—We are endeavouring quite early 
this year to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments with regard to the homes for the 
children sent away by the Country 
Holiday Movement, and I venture to 
make an appeal through your columns to 
friends in the country. 

In order that our work may be carried 
on efficiently, it is essential that ladies in 
the country should make themselves 
responsible for the cottage homes. The 
children will not be properly treated 
unless the ladies carefully examine the 
accommodation provided. On the other 
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hand, they have to remember that the 


work of the cottage mother is not an easy 
one. The children from London are 
sometimes delicate, and are a great 
responsibility. More often they are noisy 
and mischievous (long days, with nothing 
to do but enjoy themselves, tries the 
character of even the best boy); the 
cottage mother needs patience and wisdom. 
The lady must act as general referee in 
these matters, and without such assistance 
the cottagers get discouraged. Often a 
few words pointing out that the work is 
that of the good Samaritan (for such it 
really is) tides the difficulty over and peace 
is made. 

For help of this kind I now make an 
earnest appeal. Will any ladies living in 
the country be willing to undertake the 
work of finding cottages and looking after 
the children for a few weeks during this 
summer? Even if at some distance from 
T:ondon the Committee would possibly be 
willing to overlook the payment of 
increased railway fare, for the children do 
better in the parts quite away from any 
town. Annie J. LAWRENCE. 

23, Campden House Chambers, Camp- 
den-hill, London, W. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. - 


——$ 4 
¢¢ Tf I were a cobbler, I’d make it my pride 
The best of all cobblers to be ; 
If I were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me: 
But whether a tinker or whether a lord, 
Whatever my station may be, 
Determined to play second-fiddle to none, 
J’ll climb to the top of the tree: 
Let who will be second, the first I’m deter- 
mined to be! ”’ 
Do you sing that as a round or catch ? 
We did when we were children. Itis a 
capital little verse, and you had better 
all remember it and try to carry it out. 
At first sight you may say, “ What a 
selfish fellow, and how conceited, to think 
that he must always be first! other people 
want to be first, too.” But that is just 
the beauty of it: one being “first” does 
not prevent others being first; it is a 
prize open to all. If the cobbler really 
made himself a first-rate cobbler, all the 
other cobblers could be first-rate ones 
also; and no tinker that mended that old 
kettle in the best possible way would, in 
the least, prevent any other tinker doing 
the same. Every workman who loves to 
do good work, and- cares for the credit of 
himself and his trade, can be a first-rate 
workman. It is very much to be wished 
that in every class there were more people 
like that cobbler and that tinker. What 
of boys and girls with their work? Do 
they all determine to be the best of all 
scholars, the best of all boys and girls? 
What of that boy who is in such a hurry 
over his translation that he doesn’t take 
the trouble to fetch the dictionary, and 
makes a guess at the words? How about 
those girls who forget or neglect to learn 
their poetry, and when it comes to their 
turn to say a few lines, cannot do it, or 
(worse still) hold the book beneath the 
table, and read the lines they should have 
learnt? Not only boys and girls, but 
grown men and women often do their 
work only with a view to getting through 
it, and not because they love it and love 
to do it well. Sometimes a housemaid 
who can hardly get through her work on 
ordinary days can get it done in half the 


time when she wants to go out. Children 
who scamp their lessons on common days 
will try and work hard if there is a prize 
to be won. 

But there is always a prize to be won. 
The prize is the knowledge you gain. 
What. use are those few lines of poetry 
to you if you read them on the sly, 
instead of having them in your mind to 
repeat? But if you learn well, and care 
for what you learn, and make it a part of 
you, it will remain by you always; and 
when you are ill, or blind, or away from 
books, or old, you will have a store of 
things in your mind which will be your 
companions in lonely hours. 

When there is a prize to be won it is 
“worth while” to take trouble, and to 
work hard, and to try to be “best”; but 
as there is always a prize ahead —of being 
“best ”’—it is always worth while to work 
hard and well; and there is nothing that 
is worth doing at all that is not worth 
doing well. 

Weall know how provoking it is, and 
how troublesome, when work is ill done: 
when the rooms are not well cleaned; 
when your boats are left dirty ; when the 
dinner is badly cooked ; when the plumber 
mends one pipe, and leaves a leak in 
another; when the carpenter does not 
make the doors and windows shut well; 
when the stitching in-your clothes comes 
undone. All this sort of work is dishonest ; 
when we send for someone to do the work, 
and pay them for it, we expect to have it 
really done, and not scamped; it is also 
deceit, because they pretend and wish you 


to think that they have done the work | 


properly. It is the same with the children 
and their lessons; it is dishonest to do 
less than their best, and to try and escape 
being found out by something not quite 
straightforward and above-board—in fact 
by some deceit. We all understand that 
a man who gives false weight or measure, 
in trade, is a dishonest, cheating person ; 
but we do not always see ourselves in the 
same light when we do bad work, or in- 
completely do what we ought to do well. 
In the Book of Micah (vi. verse 11) occur 
these words: “Shall I be pure with 
wicked balances, and with a bag of deceit- 
ful weights?” In the old town of Niiren- 
berg there is still shown to visitors a large 
cage in which, in former days, the people 
used to be shut up who used false 
weights and measures, and when shut up 
in the cage they were taken to the river 
and ducked. 

There was a little girl who came every 
week to me for a drawing Jesson. She 
was very fond of her drawing, and on the 
whole did well, but she was very random, 
and often spoiled a good drawing by 
carelessness. But still, hope always 
revived ; and when she was to begin a 
fresh drawing she rushed into the room, 
flung off her jacket and hat, pushed back 
her hair and sat down, saying ‘“‘ Now! this 
is to be a little gem!” And that hope 
made her work so well and brightly and 
spurred her on so well, that though, per- 
haps, the ‘little gem’’ never came, still 
she tried her best, and her intention was 
the same as the cobbler’s and the tinker’s, 
to be “ best,” and to do best work. 

A mother who came to say good-night 
to her little girl in bed, found that when 
she had told her to mend her night-gown 
she had ‘“ cobble-stitched”’ it; and when 
the mother remarked on it the child 
crumpled it up in her hands to hide it; 
but her mother told her that she should 


always have her clothes so neat as never 
to be ashamed for them to be seen. 
Yes, but not only that, they should be 
well mended even if no one ever saw 
them. What does God do? Does He 
not dress every place, however solitary, 
with lovely grass and flowers, or ice and 
snow—even where no eye ever looks? 
Does not He love good work and show us 
that He makes all things beautiful for the 
pure love of beauty and order? Is not 
His work “ best,” and are we not to be 
perfect as He is perfect ? 

“Whatever our station may be,” let 
us do our own work in the best way, and 
“climb to the top of the tree,” and not 
be dragged down to anything lower by 
companions, or ridicule, or bad advice. 

There is one shoemaker that I-know that 
uses such good materials and makes such 
good boots that the only difficulty is ever 
to wear them out; and they get out of 
shape and look battered whilst they are 
still quite sound. He does all the work 
himself now because he could never find 
any man that did the work well enough 
to satisfy him. I think that is partly 
why so many people can’t get work—that 
they do it so badly. 

Now, children, you will not be like the 
bad worker, but will try to do “best” 
work, to make “little gems”; and to 
mend your old kettles so that they will 
hold the water for as long as possible. 
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FREMANTLE, Professor ADENEY, and 
Dr. Marcus Dons; and there are other 
vigorous and capable writers, includ- 
ing the Rev. Bernarp Snett and Dr. 
Joun Hunter. 

Dr. Forsyru, who has a place in the 
series, repeats the views more fully 
expressed at Boston and in the October 
Contemporary—views with which we 
dealt in Tur Inquirer of Nov. 18. He 
urges again that ‘‘ the Cross is penal,” 
and that we must get back to ‘ the re- 
ligious principle of expiation,” if we 
would realise ‘‘ the essence of its value 
for the soul and the real secret of the 
Church’s action on the world.” But 
while several other writers. emphasise 
the fact that there has been from the 
first a wonderful power in the pas- 
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sionate preaching of redemption 
through the cross of Curis, and that 
throughout the world this has been the 
secret of missionary success, they are 
by no means agreed as to the interpre- 
tation of the fact, and in several cases 
there is a striking divergence from the 
lofty assumptions of Dr. Forsyrn’s 
position. 

It is a great gain that all the writers 
admit the purpose of the Atonement 
to be, not to reconcile Gop to man (for 
which there is no need), but man to 
Gop; and this, in spite of the Fourth 
Article’s ‘‘to reconcile the Father unto 
us,” which Dean Farrar says, ‘‘ may 
be capable: of being rightly explained.” 
There is also a general agreement that 
the death of Curist should not be 
isolated from his life, though here the 
divergence of view as to the meaning 
of both life and death is most marked. 
Thus Dr. Forsytu, insisting that 
Curist suffered on the cross the 
penalty of sin, holds that his hfe of 
obedience cannot be separated from his 
‘‘ expiatory death.” 


His whole person was expiatory in its 
ultimate function and supreme work. It 
was on this-greund that He forgave sin 
during His life. Each miracle cost, and 
was preceded by, a small Passion. His 
sorrowful existence was an expiation. All 
His sufferings were death in advance, 
deaths manifold, chastisements of sin, and 
in their nature expiatory. He was inwardly 
fin deaths often before He died the outward 
death. 


Professor Harnacx, on the other 
hand, finds the great purpose of both 
the life and death of Curist in the 
conviction brought home to sinners of 
the Divine compassion and love. The 
conception of Gop as a wrathful Judge 
is indeed false, yet it naturally arises 
from terror and despair in the sense of 
guilt. Curist, says Professor Har- 
NACK, led his disciples to the Fatumr, 
and revealed Gop as eternal Love. 
op has not to be turned from wrath 
o love, nor has anything to be paid 
or sacrificed in order that He may love 
and forgive. But the sinner has to be 
convinced of this. ‘To give men a truer 
conception of Gop, which would make 
Him their Redeemer from sin, was the 
work of Curist, and that is the fun- 
damental idea of the Atonement. 


When the Holy One descends to sinners, 
when He lives with them and walks with 
them, when He does not count them as 
unworthy but calls them His brethren, 
when He serves them and dies for them, 
then their terror of the awful Judge melts 
away, and they believe that the Holy One 
is Love, and that there is something mightier 
still thaw Justice—Mercy. It is in relation 
to these human conceptions that we have 
specially to regard the death of Christ. 
His death is thus the culminating point 
of the service which He rendered for 
sinners during His mission. This service 
had the single object of convincing 
sinners that forgiving Love is mightier 
than the Justice before which they tremble. 
If they believe this they are reconciled, 
and in this manner is the God of punitive 
justice reconciled, They now know God 


as their Redeemer, but they also know 
Jesus Christ as their Reconciler. 


Professor SaBatTrer, again, speaks of 
the life and death of Curis as a sacri- 
fice, because of his perfect love; but it 
was self-sacrifice for his brethren’s 
sake, as the supreme instance of re- 
deeming love. 

Expiation, regarded in this way as an 
act essentially moral and human, relates 
itself to the universal law of the moral 
world, a law that rules us all and always, 
and which determines that those who love 
shall suffer in themselves a part, greater 
or less, of what is suffered by those whom 
they seek to save. The world becomes 
delivered from the burden of its sin and 
misery by the innocent and devoted love 
of those who charge themselves with it. 
The mother suffers for her erring son, and 
reclaims him by that suffering. That is 
the general law of redemption by love. 
However supernatural and unique the way 
in which we represent it, the expiatory 
work of Jesus is neither isolated nor in- 
comprehensible. It is related to the law 
which it reveals and compels us to accept, 
that all love pays a ransom proportioned 
to its intensity and devotion. The sacrifice 
of Christ is the great redeeming sacrifice 
because, while this love is only partial 
amongst the best of other men and full of 
reserves, His love was perfect and His gift, 
of Himself absolute. 


Thus Jesus ‘‘remains the Chief in 
Redemption and the Conqueror of sin 
and death,”’ but those who come after 
him and learn of him the secret of 
self-sacrificing love fill up the measure 
of ‘the sufferings of Curist,” and do 
their part towards the perfect redemp- 
tion of mankind. 

Dean FREMANTLE goes even a step 
further in contemplating possible 
changes of thought, and yet returns to 
the sentiment of the Cross. 


It is possible, indeed, that future genera- 
tions may not need these explanations, and 
that the sense of God’s Fatherhood and 
His indwelling or immanence may become 
so habitual to those who have been 
brought up under the influence of a truer 
and simpler Christianity, that mercy and 
forgiveness will be presupposed from the 
first, and the whole stress of the Christian 
life be laid on the following of Christ. 
But we can hardly assume this. Through 
all these nineteen centuries the first great 
need of burdened souls has been to know 
that God has pardoned them, and to be 
assured of this, not by word, but by the 
sacrifice of the Cross. It isa great thing 
to Christian teachers to know that they 
can preach the Cross without any mis- 
representation of the justice and the love 
of God. 


Mr. Sneiu utters an earnest plea, 
thatthe teaching of Jusus himself should 
be the standard by which all theories 
of the Atonement must be judged. 
The teaching of Jesus was revolu- 
tionary. He unveiled the love of the 
Farner, and thereby extinguished the 
ancient error of the need of sacrifice to 
propitiate the Deity. As to the neces- 
sity for his sufferings, Mr. Snauu’s view 
is thus expressed :— 


In the world we know, unless Christ 
had suffered, we should never have gained, 
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I say not an adequate, but an approximate 
idea of His devotion and love. That was 
the culmination of His lifelong obedience, 
the supreme proof of His fidelity to the 
Father. So He finished the work, which 
was given Him to do—the manifestation 
of the love of God; so He became the 
Mediator, perfect through sufferings. 
Doing the will of God to the end, He 
made the complete sacrifice: His cross 
was the climax of a lifelong sacrifice, and 
in the light that streams from it Christ’s 
Gospel is glorified. 


And finally Dr. Hunter sets the 
doctrine in the clear light of modern 
thought, as determined by the convic- 
tion that there has been an ordered 
evolution of human life in things spiri- 
tual as well as physical. In ‘the 
purer and more spiritual religion of 
the future’ the old doctrine of Atone- 
ment will have no place. ‘‘ To be one 
with Gop is the Atonement which is 
the profound and vital need of 
humanity, and the making of humanity 
one with Gop—the process of realising 
the Divine ideal—is the work of the 
Atonement.” ‘‘In the life of Jzsus, 
we see, as in a visible parable, what it 
is for man to be one with Gop. He is 
the historical representative of that 
perfect union of the human and Divine 
of which the constitution and experi- 
ence of man have always been the 
prophecy.” 

Growth is the law of the world. The 
sense of sin is not the sign of degenera- 
tion, but of a moral uprising. It is, as 
Carlyle says, “the beginning of all pro- 
gress,” and until it is awakened, man is 
little more than an animal, What we 
see, when we look back, is man rising 
through many struggles to his true life, 
seeking God by a law of his being. 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” “ Restless, 
till I rest in Thee,” are words which 
interpret the conscious and unconscious 
aspiration and movement of man’s whole 
life upon this earth. Because man is 
what he is he cannot remain satisfied in 
the outer circles of being, or endure to be 
far away from Him who is the Beginning 
and the Hnd of his life. Toward and 
into that inner circle of unity between 
Father and Son he must press and enter, 
if his life is to be anything but a living 
death. From this point of view, the 
Atonement that is a vital need is no 
making up of a previous strife, but the 
fulfilment of the Divine idea of man. 
It is effected through self-development 
and self-realisation. Man comes to God 
as he comes to himself; and to come to 
himself he must come to God. 


“There is no other way of Atone- 
ment,” Dr. Hunter adds, “than the 
way of obedience—every man’s free 
obedience to the Divine laws of his 
being and life.” To that end Gop has 
been always working in human life, for 
‘itis the essential nature of love to seek 
and to save.” The Atonement, there- 
fore, is an unfinished, continuous, and 
progressive work. 

It was not a new and strange work the 
Beloved Son of God came to do, but the 
work which He saw His Father doing 
continuously. The Divine mission of 
Jesus is not so much an isotited inter- 
polation in human history, as the reflection 


and revelation of the universal and 
eternal labour, passion, and sacrifice of 
God. ... The entire manifestation of 
the Son of God, and not merely the death 
on the cross, was and is the power of 
Atonement in the life of Jesus Christ. 
. . . Whatever prophecies there may have 
been of the Divine Sonship of humanity 
inthe experience of men in the past, it 
came forth into clear and complete con- 
sciousness for the first time in Him who 
said, “J and my Father are one.” It is 
this perfect realisation’ of filial union'and 
communion with God that is the central 
fact of our Christian faith. 


Dr. Hunter, as it appears to us, of 
all the writers in the series, has come 
nearest to the truth in regard to the 
doctrine of the Atonement, and his 
whole article, which appeared in the 
Christian World of Feb. 22, will well 
repay careful study. The complete 
series is most significant of progressive 
thought, and we should have been glad 
to quote more than we have done from 
other of the articles; but we are 
specially grateful for what Dr. Hunter 
and Mr. Sneuut have written, so fear- 
less in its outspokenness, strong in a 
healthy humanity and instinct with 
spiritual wisdom. Without going any 
further, either in criticism or in con- 
structive thought, on this great theme 
of the life at one with Gon, we leave 
these echoes of much helpful teaching 
for the consideration of our readers. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS.—II. 
THE COST OF FORGIVENESS. 


In a first article the attempt was made to 
define the connection between the Father- 
hood of God and the Forgiveness of Sins. 
It was maintained that one of these 
articles of belief is required to interpret 
the other, and that the former, taken in 
isolation, fails to give an adequate repre- 
sentation of the contents of Christian 
faith. It was further said that, in order 
to preserve the redeeming power of the 
doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood, it was 
necessary to realise what Forgiveness 
costs. - What follows is an endeavour to 
justify that statement. 

We have travelled so far fromany view of 
the Atonement which obliges us to use the 
terms of barter and exchange and depicts 
the Divine Forgiveness as a quasi-com- 
mercial transaction, that many may be un- 
willing to attach any further meaning to 
such an expression as “the cost of for- 
giveness.” Nevertheless, the phrase will 
be found to act as something of a safe- 
guard against too complete a recoil from 
theories which, however great their 
defects, excluded the shallow and immoral 
notion of a wholly gratuitous forgiveness. 
Let us perfectly understand ourselves 
when we declare that in such a matter as 
the exercise of Divine Mercy there can be 
no question of cost. Let us take care 
that we have not so far made ourselves 
the victims of a word as to rest in the 
belief that Forgiveness costs the Father 
nothing. If, is still true that we are 
“bought with a price.” 

I defined Forgiveness, when realised in 
experience, as the restoration of that cer- 
tainty of the Divine Love, the loss of which 
is the severest penalty of sin. When we 
recover our faith in Divine Mercy, we are 


being forgiven by God. It follows from 
what was said respecting the conveyance 
of the assurance of forgiveness that the 
Divine Forgiveness is mediated. We can- 
not ourselves convey the assurance to 
ourselves. The mere declaration of 
the possibility of forgiveness is of no 
avail in doing the work of forgiveness. 
Statements that redemption is practicable 
have no power to redeem. Forgiveness 
must become incarnate that it may for- 
give—t.e., may effect the assurance of for- 
giveness. The Father is the ultimate 
Forgiver, but ‘the son of .man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins.” To 
him is committed the ministry of absolu- 
tion, of setting his fellows free from the 
burden of distrust in Divine Love. 

For our purpose, then, we must turn 
from the recipient of forgiveness to the 
mediator or revealer of it. Having seen 
what passes in the consciousness of the 
forgiven, we examine what is involved in 
the experience of the forgiver. We may 
recall what passes when one who has 
wronged a fellow-man is forgiven by him 
whom he;has wronged. The injurer desires 
forgiveness’; he cannot, of course, receive 
it otherwise. He craves the assurance of 
pardon. How is his craving satisfied ? 
No mere expression of forgiveness on the 
part of the injured will satisfy it. The 
bare recital of the words of pardon brings 
no sense of pardon. . There must be con- 
veyed to the mind of him who asks for 
pardon the certaincy that he of ‘whom he 
asks it understands precisely the meaning 
of the request. He must show that he 
comprehends the need that prompts the 
offender to make it. It must be made clear 
to the burdened conscience that the for- 
giver realises the weight of the burden 
and where it presses. He does not for- 
give if, while he utters the language of 
pardon, he shows that he is ignorant of 
the painful condition from which relief 
is sought, 

Now we only realise the pain of another 
when we have made it our own. Not 
until we have so made it our own are we 
in a position to help to its removal. We 
cannot perform any service of consolation 
unless we have made real in our own 
consciousness the grief we would assuage. 
It is not otherwise with the Forgiveness of 
Sins. Just as he who would lighten the 
grief of another must grieve with him, so 
he who would loosen the burden from 
another’s conscience must feel the sense of 
the burden as though it weighed upon his 
own. As, therefore, every desire for for- 
giveness springs from the pressure of an 
inner distress, so every response of the 
forgiver issues from one by whom that 
distress has been realised and shared. 
Every act of forgiveness is accompanied 
by suffering on the part of the forgiver. 
The Divine Forgiver, therefore, will be 
the Divine Sufferer. 

It has been explained that the greatest 
pain which accompanies the conviction of 
sin is the sense of estrangement from 
God, the wreck of faith in His Love. He, 
then, who would ease us of this pain must 


-share it with us, must realise in himself 


in some degree the poignant anguish of 
divorce from the living God. It is for 
this reason we cannot feel really forgiven 
by the man whom we have wronged, if we 
see that*he is blind to this consequence of 
our misdoing and has no conception of 
what it means tous. He may be reconciled 
to us -in so far as he wishes us no ill in 
return for our wrong, but he cannot 
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reconcile us to God if he is unaware that 
we feel the need of it. Only he can 
reconcile us to God who realises the pain 
of estrangement from Him. The disease 
must be understood ere the healing can 
begin. 

Furthermore, the healer is he who per- 
ceives the true virulence of the disease; if 
this is hidden from him his healing work 
is imperfect. Now, sinful men cannot of 
themselves gauge the full extent of 
the seriousness of their sin, they 
cannot unaided realise the whole meaning 
of that separation from Divine Holiness 
which it involves. They are conscious of 
pain, but its source is but dimly descried. 
For this reason no man, relying upon 
himself alone, can ever perfectly convey 
assurance of forgiveness to another. Who, 
then, can perfectly convey it? Obviously, 
he who perfectly understands the need 
and the source whence it springs. And 
this can only be one in whom perfect 
holiness and perfect love are met together. 
For it is only perfect holiness that under- 
stands the fulness of union with God, and 
only perfect love that can penetrate to the 
utter need of the unholy who miss that 
union, and register in its own bosom the 
stripes whereby they are healed. He who 
knows no sin is made sin on their behalf, 
that they may become the righteousness of 
God in him. 

Christian faith has ever truly associated 

‘the Cross of Christ with the Forgiveness 
of Sins. There it has seen the climax and 
epitome of those “ many things” which it 
behoved the Christ to suffer ere he entered 
into his glory. The significance of the 
Cross is not that it purchases our forgive- 
ness, but that it reveals to us what 
forgiveness costs the Forgiver. The Holy 
One, perfect in love, cannot enter into 
communion with sinners except at the 
price of suffering. For immediately his 
love divines their state of alienation and 
provokes him to deliver them from it; 
but he cannot deliver them until he has 
so far identified himself with them that 
he feels their state as his own. He must 
feel their burden weighing upon his own 
shoulders. He must know, by the power 
of a measureless sympathy, all that is 
involved in the sense of estrangement 
from God, so that he shall even cry in the 
moment of its perception, ‘My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” This 
is, indeed, the essential death-hour of the 
Holy One, the consummation of his 
sacrifice. For in making his own this 
sense of alienation he parts with that 
sense of union which is the very life of 
his holiness. 

He parts with it that he may take it 
again and bring within it those on whose 
behalf it was laid down. They know that 
he was not forsaken, though for their 
sakes it behoved him to realise that 
experience. They know that he did not 
rest in death but rose again, bringing life 
and immortality to light. 

The suffering of Christ is the sovereign 
means of conveying the assurance of the 
Forgiveness of Sins, because it is the most 
perfect means of bringing home to us 
what forgiveness costs. The Cross is the 
revelation of the price at which every 
redemption is secured. In its light the 
heart of the Father discloses out of what 
depths are born His unspeakable mercies. 

It may now be clear why the statement 
was ventured that the declaration that 
God is a Father does not represent “the 
whole sum of Christian teaching.” It 
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cannot do so while the Fatherhood lacks 
explicit definition. As long as it remains 
undefined we are at liberty to put into the 
notion what we will. The New Testament 
knows nothing of an undefined Father- 
hood. No one “ knoweth the Father save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
willeth to reveal Him.” God is ‘the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Here is its definition, and here its protec- 
tion against elements that dilute and 
destroy it, for only in this way is made 
clear that the core and marrow of the 
doctrine is the Forgiveness of Sins. 
AMBROSE BENNETT. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF NON- 
RESISTANCE. 

Str,—I agree with Mr. N. M. Tayler, 
both in his dissent from your conclusions 
as to the Transvaal war, and in his 
gratitude to you for discussing the matter 
and allowing it to be discussed. But I 
am not now offering to take part in that 
discussion. Iam writing rather to invite 
you to express yourself with equal 
explicitness on the abstract question which 
underlies this and many similar con- 
troversies, and which is pointedly raised 
by several of the utterances to which you 
have lately given special prominence. 
Are you on the side of Dr. McKennal, 
the Society of Friends, and Miss F. E. 
Cooke, or do you hold, with the majority 
of Englishmen, that there can be such a 
thing as a righteous war ? 

Even those who question (as I do not) 
the propriety of ministers and religious 
papers taking a side in political struggles 
will not dispute the propriety, and indeed 
the absolute necessity, of their trying to 
sive clear guidance on this vital point ‘of 
elementary ethics. For one thing, it is 
bound to crop up in some shape or other 
every week in every Sunday-school in 
which there is any serious attempt to 
adapt the teaching to the every-day 
practical needs of the scholars. 

So much is this the case that I shall 
consider myself to be putting practically 
the same question in a simpler and more 
concrete form, if I ask you whether you 
approve of the moral inculcated by your 
popular and esteemed contributor, Miss 
Cooke, in the “ Children Column ” of your 
last number. Would you, yourself, tell a 
class of boys that Harry Weliman was 
right in declining to defend himself 
against the unprovoked attack of a boy of 
his own age? Would he have been 
equally right in declining to'strike a blow on 
behalf of a smaller boy who looked to him 
for protection? [It is possible that you 
may see an important difference between 
these two cases, though I confess that I 
do not, because I know of no code of 
ethics which requires a man to love his 
neighbour better than himself. | 

You will understand, of course, that I 
am not asking whether the boy was right 
in obeying the dictates of his conscience, 
but whether his conscience was rightly 
instructed. And please also understand 
that in order to make the case identical 
with that of a quarrel between indepen- 
dent nations, [ assume that there was no 
person in authority to whom Harry could 
complain, and from whom he might 
expect protection. Most people who have 
not forgotten their schooldays will admit 
that this assumption is by no means a 
far-fetched one. It is, or used to be, 
matter of common knowledge that to 
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expect the masters of a large school to act 
as policemen and judges in the ordinary 
quarrels of the playground would be 
very much like referring an injured nation 
to the Concert of Europe. 

Notealso that my question referstothings 
as they are. I am not asking whether a 
state of society is conceivable in which 
there would be no necessity, and therefore 
no justification, for the use of force, but 
whether the boy who, or the nation which, 
now and here, resolves to act consistently 
on the principle of non-resistance is likely 
to advance or to retard the Kingdom of 
God. 

Should your answer to this question be 
in accordance with that of your contri- 
butor, I shall be tempted to inquire 
further, whether our Sunday-school 
teachers ought to be warned against 
eulogistic references to A]Jfred the Great, 
William the Silent, Washington, John 
Brown of Ossawattomie, or President 
Lincoln?. And lastly, whether you are 
prepared to censure Mr. Page Hopps and 
his friends for calling on the police to 
clear the rioters out of Exeter Hall the 
other day ? R. Kk. Wizson. 

P.S.—It has nothing to do with the 
above letter, but if your space permits I 
should like to add a word of gratitude to 
Mr. Sunderland for his letter on the 
Indian Famine, and to the chairman of 
the Indian Committee for his satisfactory 
response thereto. My only regret is that 
action could not have been taken earlier, 
as there may be many who, like myself, 
would have been glad to subscribe as 
Unitarians through Mr. Ion Pritchard 
and Mr. Fletcher Williams, but have 
already sent what they had to give through 
other channels. 


[We are quite willing to answer Sir 
Rowland Wilson’s, questions. We are 
not aware that either Dr. McKennal or 
Miss F. E. Cooke would say that there 
cannot be such a thing as a righteous 
war. We certainly do not hold that 
opinion. As the world has been growing up 
from the animal to the rational and the 
humane, war has been often inevitable, 
and a genuine war of liberation or of self- 
defence in a good cause, or in protection 
of the oppressed, we hold to be righteous. 
This, perhaps, will answer for the boy as 
well. We should say he was right to 
refuse to fight for personal ascendancy in 
the school, which is a very different 
thing from fighting (if it could not be 
avoided) in defence of a smaller boy. A 
brave man may refuse to resent personal 
insult by violence, though he would fight 
to the death in the cause of outraged 
innocence.—Ep. INQ. | 


To CorrEsPponDENTS.—Letters, es 
received from the following :—F. A. B 
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MANSFORD-STREET CHURCH 
AND MISSION. 


Tue eleventh annual meeting was held 
in the Mansford-street Church on Thurs- 
day evening, March 15, Mr. Charles W. 
Jones, President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, in the 
chair. 

Mr. Stanron W. Preston read the 


‘Committee’s report. 


The report noted. with satisfaction an 
increase in the number of congregational 
members, and a growing appreciation of the 
religious services. A Young Men’s Club in 
connection with the church and mission had 
been established by Mr. Classon Drummond, 
who had fitted up two rooms in the Blyth- 
street premises for the purpose, where dis- 
cussions and readings could be held, papers 


~ and magazines be seen, and bagatelle could 


be played. There were already forty sub- 
scribing members, and it was expected 
that the club would pay working expenses. 
The Provident Fund had again increased by 
£100 on the previous year, £614 having been 
received from 770 subscribers. The Com- 
mittee recorded their appreciation of the 
services of their late treasurer, Mr. 
Holland, whose death had been a serious 
loss to the Society ; Miss L. Jones had been 
good enough to undertake the duties. The 
Committee pointed out that in spite of 
liberal donations there was still a defici- 
ency and a debt owing to the treasurer. 
Nearly £80 had to be paid in ground rent 
and rates. Increased support was urgently 
needed. 


_Miss Lovisa Jonus presented the trea- 
surer’s statement, showing a deficiency of 
£15 Os. 11d., with an expenditure of 
£417 93. 1d. Subscriptions amounted to 
£263 18s., donations to £61 3s., grants 
from London District and B. and F.U.A. 
£50, collection at Rosslyn Hill Chape 
£43. 

Mr. W. J. Cuarx, in the absence of Mr. 


Classon Drummond through indisposition,, 


read the congregational report, which 
showed great activity in the schools and in 
various activities throughout the week. 

Mr. J. G. Fostrr presented the 
accounts of the congregation. 

The Rev. W. G. Capman then read his 
report, in which he said that, in spite of 
disappointments and discouragements, the 
year had been one of distinct progress. The 
closing of insanitary houses in the vicinity 
had caused a good deal of difficulty to the 
inhabitants, and some of their meetings 
had suffered in consequence. Yet the 
premises had never been so well used as at 
present. Their success in retaining elder 
scholars had rendered the young men’s 
club, “The Preston Club,” possible, and 
they were greatly indebted to Mr. Classon 
Drummond for its projection and estab- 
lishment. The male adult class in the 
Sunday-school numbered twenty, and was 
a separate institution, meeting in one of 
the club rooms. A superintendent for the 
afternoon school was greatly needed, to set 
the minister free for other work. 

The report also contained the following 
passages :— 

While referring to the subject of *¢ Thrift,”’ 
it may be mentioned that a committee, of 
whieh your minister is a member, bas for 
more than a year been sitting in Bethnal 
Green, to collect information of various 
kinds, and to adopt plans for encouraging 
thrift. Of late it has especially sought to 
promote co-operation between visitors and 
other workers among the people, on the one 
hand, and the officers of the great Friendly 
Societies, on the other, with a view to 
extending the operations of these societies. 

It is unfortunate that so'many, to whom 


thrift is of the utmost importance, fail to 
make provision for sickness till they become 
too old todoso. For this reason it is sought 
to open and extend Juvenile Branches of 
Foresters, Odd-Fellows, Rechabites, and 
other registered orders. Our schools would 
be put to admirable use if they offered homes 
for Lodges and Courts, free of expense or at 
a nominal rent, soas to dissociate them from 
the licensed premises where most Adult 
Societios of the kind at present meet. 
This would be as purely philanthropic as 
our Provident Society and Band of Hope 
work. 

The CHearrMay, in moving the adoption 
of the reports, expressed his pleasure at 
being present, and commented on various 
points in the reports. The lack of teachers 
was chronic, but they should take some 
comfort in the thought that it meant they 
had a large number of children. The 
critics of their work in those missions 
sometimes complained that they were 
departing from the original inten‘ion of 
the founders, which was home-visitation 
of the poor. But he believed that if 
Dr. Tuckerman could come back and see 
their splendid buildings and the benefi- 
cent agencies at work in them, he would 
say, “ That is what I intended.” 

But they still built upon the one foun- 
dation of personal ministry in the home. 
That was the part of the work that did not 
appear; but in their great Liverpool 
mission he was sure there was as much 
devoted home-visitation as there ever had 
been. Such a mission must start not with 
a building, but with a man, and if possible 
a man with a good wife. Then as they 
went about among the poor, the people 
would come to them, they would have 
small meetings in their house, and it 
would have to be enlarged, and as the work 
grew their buildings would increase; 
and whereas at first the missionary was 
supposed to persuade people whom he had 
wakened to fresh religious earnestness, to 
go back to churches with which they had 
been associated, it was soon found that the 
people would not be sent away, they wanted 
the ministrations of the friend who had 


helped them, and so services had to be. 


held at the Mission. In addition to the 
home-visiting they could not provide too 
much healthy interestand recreation forthe 
people, and too much stress could not be 
laid on the religious education of the 
children. The kind of teaching possible 
in the day-school was not religious educa- 
tion, that must rest with the teachers 
specially qualified, and a great responsi- 
bility was laid on their ministers, 

The work of the Sunday-school was, 
therefore, of the utmost importance. He 
regretted that more of their young men 
did not take up the work. People com- 
plained that the bicycle was responsible 
for a good deal of the unwillingness to 
undertake such work on Sundays. The 
bicycle, he believed, was one of the 
greatest regenerators of the age; but he 
suggested that young people should ride 
in the early hours in the summer morn- 
ings—the most delightful hours of the day 
—and then they would have plenty of time 
to devote themselves to that unselfish 
work, 

The Rev. Hpcar Darnyn seconded the 
resolution, and expressed his admiration 
for the men who could devote themselves 
to that work. He was greatly impressed 
by the persistent faithfulness to which 
the report bore witness. The personal 
influence of a religious man was the great 
regenerating power; that power made 


itself felt through all the agencies of their 
mission, for the bettering of people’s 
lives. Such an annual meeting was useful, 
as giving supporters an opportunity of 
learning how much admirable work was 
being done, and also for encouraging 
others to come and take part in the work, 
for the opportunities were limitless. And 
then there was the need of more generous 
financial support. 

On the motion of Mr. Ion Prircrarp, 
seconded by the Rev. EF. Allen, the officers 
and Committee were appointed. 

Mr. W.S. Preston then moved a reso- 
lution congratulating the Committee and 
Mr. Cadman on their work, but urging 
the need of a larger measure of support. 
From close personal acquaintance with 
the work, he spoke of its admirable quality. 


Their ideal was to make the mission a 


“church-home,” and they largely succeeded. 
He appealed to young men to come 
forward as teachers, and to relieve Mr. 
Cadman of the duties of superintendent. 
They would find ample reward in the 
interest of such work. In conclusion, he 
spoke of the financial difficulty, which 
ought to be met. 

The Rev. V. D. Davis seconded the 
motion, and a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, moved by Mr. E. B. Squirz, brought 
the meeting to a close. 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION 
AND STAMFORD-STRHET CHAPEL. 


Tu annual meeting was held in Stam- 
ford-street Chapel on Wednesday evening, 
Mr. J. EF. Schwann in the chair, and there 
was a good attendance of the friends and 
supporters of the Mission. 

The report of the Committee, which 
was read by Mr. A. A. Tayuzr, congratu- 
lated the subscribers on the solid progress 
made, and on the satisfactory balance- 
sheet, but pointed out that additional 
expense might soon have to be incurred, 
while several generous supporters had 
been lost through death, whose vacant 
places must be filled: Special reference 
was made to Dr. Martineau, Sir Philip 
Manfield, Mr. Stephen Busk, from whom 
a legacy of £50 had been received, Mrs. 
Coltox, Dr. R. T. Plimpton, and the Rev. 
Robert Spears, who became minister at 
Stamford-street in 1861. 

Mr. C. F. Prarson presented the 
treasurer's accounts, showing receipts 
amounting to £451 10s. 9d., anda balance 
of £10 7s. 10d. in hand; but repeated 
the warning of the Committee’s report 
that the balance would not continue, but 
would be very much the other way at the 
end of the present year unless substantial 
new subscriptions were received. 

The Rev. F. Auten then read passages 
from his report as minister, having first 
referred to a message he had received from 
Miss Preston, who was kept from the 
meeting by ill-health, being absent for the 
first time for very many years from the 
annual meeting. 


The report dwelt especially on the value 
of the Provident Bank, the accounts of 
which showed 24,661 visits paid and 
£845 16s. 3d. received, while more valuable 
even than the amount saved were the rela- 
tions of sympathy established between the 
collectors and the people of the district. 
Thirty-two families had made use of the 
Summer Cottage at Raynes Park, and a 
number of children from the Sunday-school 
had enjoyed country holidays by the help of 
the London §.8. Society. The work of the 
Mothers’ Meeting, the Young Women’s 
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Club, the Boys’ Own Brigade, the Band of 
Hope and Mercy, the Children’s Happy 
Evenings, and other activities were re- 
corded. The annual Rummage Sale in 
November had produced £31 17s. The 
report concluded with an earnest appeal for 
‘* Faith and Works.’’ 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the reports, spoke of the most excellent 
devoted work they recorded. It was not 
a work of yesterday, for that chapel re- 
presented a religious movement in that 
neighbourhood which went back as far as 
1666, and there was at the present time as 
much of the vigour of youth in it as ever. 
The report of the Sunday-school showed 
an average morning attendance of 80, and 
in the afternoon 175. That was work 
which required energy and perseverance, 
but there was great reward in it, when 
they saw how the after-lives of the 
children were influenced. As to the 
parents, in such a district as that, where 
the people were exceedingly hard-worked 
during the week, they did not find them 
attending the Sunday services as much as 
they perhaps wished; but they might, 
nevertheless, feel that they often had the 
sympathy of the people, though they were 
not always present, but were resting at 
home or in the sunshine outside. The 
Social and Literary Union did not seem 
to have been as successful as they wished, 
but they must remember that the technical 
classes held in the neighbourhood would 
have a great attraction, and were doing a 
similar most admirable work for the 
people. He had himself been interested 
in such work for twenty-five years, and in 
his own district at Wimbledon had 
inaugurated such classes, first in a small 
house, until now they had a great in- 
stitution with 1,000 or 1,200 young 
people in attendance, under the 
control of the Surrey County Council. 
He specially commended the work 
of the Provident Bank. The personal 
relations established, without intrusive- 
ness, were of the greatest value, and other 
beneficent work naturally grew out of it. 
In connection with a Bank at the neigh- 
bouring University Settlement, a relative 
of his had taken up the care of crippled 
children, finding out what they could 
do; a number of them had been taught 
boot-making, and they were now making 
boots for the army; the same lady in- 
terested herself in the recreation of the 
girls, and a hockey club was being started 
for them. It was very satisfactory to see 
how that mission was taking hold of the 
life of the young people; there was no 
better work than such as they were doing, 
and he expressed the warmest sympathy 
of the supporters of the mission with all 
the workers there. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant seconded 
the motion, and referred to the various 
old congregations represented in that 
institution. While there would have been 
no real failure even if the chapel, under 
changed conditions, had been closed, yet 
they were glad to know that there was 
still a work to be done in that district, 
which would long be a residential quarter 
for working people. Their thought and 
their religious ideals were suited to the 
people, to their temperament and way of 
thinking. They were optimists in regard 
to human nature. Their teaching made 
towards the development of manhood 
and womanhood, and it was pleasant to 
see the young people trained in the 
schools becoming the working staff of 


the place. They were taught to be 
themselves, with reverence and trust in 
the Eternal, and to live virtuous and 
helpful lives. 

Mr. J. T. Preston moved the appoint- 
ment of the officers and Committee, with 
Messrs. C. F. Pearson and W. S. Tayler 
as treasurers, and A. A. Tayler and A. H. 
Biggs secretaries. He was glad to see 
that a balance of £25 had been placed 
towards a repairs fund, which he thought 
should be established by every congrega- 
tion. At Unity Church they had had 
such a fund, and had spent from time to 
time from £500 to £600 in connection 
with their church building without any 
special calls, which were often the cause 
of trouble in congregations. 

The Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps seconded 
the motion, expressing his sympathy with 
the work. 

Mr. 8. S. Tayner moved a resolution of 
congratulation to the Rev. F. Allen and 
the other workers at the Mission, and 
thanks for their willing and persevering 
work. He referred to the coming of the 
Rev. R. Spears in 1861, when there were 
very few people left at the chapel, and 
how his indefatigable zeal had filled the 
chapel, and found further scope in con- 
nection with the Carter-lane Mission. 
They must be thankful for the large 
amount of good work now done by the 
technical classes and polytechnics. The 
special work done by their Mission was of 
the utmost importance, and must have 
their warmest sympathy. 

The Rev. Harotp Ryuert seconded the 
resolution. Referring to the Boys’ Brigade, 
he said he hoped the emphasis would be 
laid on making the boys into soldiers of 
the Cross, and that on those young lives 
would be impressed the paramount im- 
portance of going about doing good. As 
to attendance at the services, he strongly 
felt that the kind of influence a man 
exerted was of more importance than the 
number of people who came to hear him 
preach. There was more eloquence in his 
life and practical work among the people 
than in any sermons he could preach from 
the pulpit. They ought cordially to sup- 
port all educational work carried on by 
public authorities, and let their own efforts 
fall into line with that. They must not be 
discouraged, for every bit of good work 
had good result, even when it was not 
apparent. What they did, they might be 
sure was for the uplifting of the world at 
large. 

The Rev. F. Autumn having responded 
to the resolutiun, a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman was passed on the motion of 
Mr. C. F. Puzarson, seconded by Mr. 
Percy Preston; and a hymn and bene- 
diction brought the meeting to a close. 


BELFAST DOMESTIC , MISSION. 

Tuer annual sermons in connection with 
the Belfast Domestic Mission were 
preached on Sunday, March 4, by the 
Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A., in the 
morning atthe First Presbyterian Church, 
in the evening at All Souls’ Church. 

On the following Monday evening the 
annual meeting of the Society was held at 
the Central Hall, Rosemary-street, under 
the presidency of Mr. John Rogers. 

Miss Brucn, hon. secretary, read the 
annual report, which contained the follow- 
ing :— 

The Committee have met eight times 
since their appointment on March 13, 1899, 


and the relief Committee every week, except 
during the missionary’s absence from home 
on his summer holiday. They have great 
pleasure in informing their subscribers and 
friends that they have found in Mr. and 
Mrs. Slipper even more earnest and 
energetic workers than they anticipated. 
The treasurer of the Provident Fund reports 
that the sum collected in 1899 is a little 
larger than in 1898, the number of deposi- 
tors being the same. Particulars will be 
given in the annual report. The contribu- 
tors to the Needlework Guild number thirty 
this year, and many valuable donations 
were sent to Mr. C. M. Cunningham, Ros- 
tellan, who kindly undertook to receive 
them. In conclusion, the Committee would 
again earnestly plead for more generous 
support. Tbe money required for several 
purposes during this last year has had to be 
separately collected, and only those who 
have to beg know how distasteful the task 
is. 

Mr. James Davipson (in the absence 
of the hon. treasurer, Mr. M‘Fadden) 
submitted the accounts for tke year, which 
showed a deficiency of £62 12s. 8d. 

Mr. G. J. Suipper, the Society’s mis- 
sionary, read an interesting report dealing 
with his work throughout the year :— 


It stated that there thad been some pro- 
gress. It had been a year of strenuous 
endeavour, and afair measure of success had 
attended his labours. It had been his con- 
stant endeavour to remove the antipathy 
that existed in many hearts as to Christian 
ideals. It had been his lot to experience 
opposition in his work, which had been free 
of all sectarianism. Speaking of the con- 
dition of the people amongst whom his 
ministry principally lay, he said _ their 
greatest enemy was the curse of strong 
drink. The Sunday services in the Mission 
Hall, Stanhope-street, were healthy, and 
the Sunday-schools continued satisfactory. 


The teachers were most faithful in the dis- ~ 


charge of their work, as also in their 
attendances. During the year mothers’ 
meetings, children’s bands of hope, and 
choir meetings had been inaugurated, and 
the introduction of the country holiday 
fund in connection with the Mission was 
fairly successful, the number of people 
benefited thereby being forty-five. The 
Mission was doing a needful and a useful 
work, and he made an earnest appeal for 
helpers in Sunday-school work, and also 
that of visiting. In conclusion, the report 
dealt with a common fallacy amongst?many 
that the poor should go about in rags and 
wear a look of dejection upon their faces. 
People, he thought, should allow a certain 
amount of pride even amongst the’ poor. 
The majority of the poor hid their poverty 
very often beneath tidy homes. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving that the re- 
ports and statement of accounts be 
adopted, thanked the Committee for 
asking him to preside. He thought they 
would admit, after the excellent report 
they had heard, that the Mission had not 
been lacking in its usefulness. It had 
been established nearly half a century, 
and during that time they had had hard- 
working, energetic, and excellent mis- 
sionaries, but from the thoughtful and 
interesting address they had just heard 
from Mr. Slipper he thought they would 
all admit that they had rarely one so 
energetic as that gentleman. 

The Rev. Dr. Mrtionsn, in seconding 
the resolution, said that owing to events 
during the winter, to which he need not 
refer, all charities had suffered, and even 
the hospitals and the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children had been 
anxiously concerned about the falling-off 
in their subscriptions. 

The Rev. H. Enrretp Dowson, in reply 


to a cordial vote of thanks for his services 
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on the previous day, said that he thought 
there was no more truly Christian work 
than that done by the excellent Mission, 
of which they had just heard. He longed 
to see the work of the domestic mission- 
aries—the work of social elevation of the 
people, the work of Christian life among 
the poor done as their missionary was 
doing it. He asked that the spirit of 
self-sacrifice which animated many im:re- 
ference to the present war might be 
thrown into the work with more grit and 
more power to endure hardness. 

Rey. Doveatas WaLMsLry moved a re- 
solution expressing their interest in the 
work of the Society, their sympathy with 
the missionary, Mr. Slipper, and their 
warm appreciation of the value of Mrs. 
Slipper’s services. 

Rev. J. A. Ketiy seconded the resolu- 
tion, and Mr. Sireper responded. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CLELLAND moved, and 
Rev. W. J. Daviss seconded, a resolution 
thanking the volunteer workers for their 
assistance during the year, and Dr. Sidney 
Brice Smyth for the professional care 
which he freely gave in the service of the 
sick poor. 

A resolution relating to the members of 
Committee for the coming year was passed, 
on the motion of Rev. R. J. Orr, se- 
conded by Rev. ALEXANDER ASHWORTH. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, and 
the pronouncing of the benediction, con- 

- eluded the proceedings. 


THOMAS PARGETER’S OF FOX- 
COTE CHARITY, 


Tue trustees of this Charity held their 
annual meeting (being the thirty-third 
annual meeting) on the 19th inst., at the 
offices of Messrs. Harding and Goode, 
Waterloo-street, Birmingham, when all 
the trustees were present—namely, the 
Revs. Henry Hachus, E. D. Priestley 
Evans, HE. P. Hall, B.A., L. P. Jacks, 
M.A., H. McKean, J. Hardinge Matthews, 
A. H. Shelley, A. W. Timmis, and Joseph 
Wood. 

The Rev. A. H. Shelley was elected 
chairman, and the Revs. A. W. Timmis 
and J. Hardinge Matthews were appointed 
to act as auditors for the year. Mr. I. H. 
Jordan was re-elected treasurer. The 
secretary, Mr. Charles Harding, was also 
re-elected. 

Only two vacancies having occurred 
during the past year amongst the annui- 
tants, the same were filled up by the 
election of suitable candidates selected 
from a very large number of applicants. 
The number of annuitants on the books 
of the Charity at the end of the year were 
105. Of these, ninety-seven are in receipt 
of £20 a year each, and eight £16 each— 
the latter sum being paid in the cases 
where sisters are annuitants at the same 
time. 

The trustees have been enabled materi- 
ally to increase the number of annuitants 
in consequence of liberal gifts which have 
been made by friends from time to time 
to the Charity, and also of the annual 
donation of £100 which has been con- 
tributed for some years past anonymously 
to the funds, and directed to be applied as 
income. These gifts are expressed to be 
in recognition of the value of the Charity 
and its objects, and are an example which 
it is hoped may be followed by others who 
are in a position to add further to the 
funds of the Charity. The number of 
applicants, however, is still exceedingly 


large, and is constantly increasing. Appli- 
cants must be fifty-five years of age and 
upwards, and in the selection of annui- 
tants preference is given to those candi- 
dates, being otherwise eligible, who have 
received the education and occupied the 
position of gentlewomen. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


——$<oe— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. 

—~——->—— 

Ainsworth.—In connection with the Reading- 
room and Literary Society, a lecture was given last 
Wednesday by the Rev. J. C. Odgers, B.A. (of 
Bury), on “The Shakers,” and gave a very interest- 
ing account of the opinions, customs, and mode of 
living, based on a personal visit to their settlement 
at Shirley, U.S.A. The lecture was well attended. 
The Rev. J. A. Lauria, M.A. (vicar of Ainsworth), 
presided.~ 

Ballyhemlin.—During the winter a series of 
educational lectures to the general public have 
been given by the Rey. C. Thrift. The attendance 
has averaged over 200. The concluding lecture 
was given on Monday evening on “South Africa 
and the Boers,” and was illustrated with many 
lantern. photographs illustrating Boer life and 
methods of warfare. Patriotic and other songs 
were rendered by Revs. C. Thrift, R. M. King, and 
Miss Gray, and selections on the gramophone by 
Mr. W. P. Allen brought to a close a very suc- 
cessful session. 

Birmingham: Fazeley-street Mission.—The 
annual meeting was held on Monday, March 19, the 
Lord Mayor presiding. A fuller report of the 
meeting we are obliged to hold over until next 
week. 

Bradford.—Chapel-lane Chapel, which has been 
thoroughly renovated and tastefully decorated, was 
re-opened for public worship last Sunday, and 
there were large congregations at both services, the 
edifice being crowded in the evening. The preacher 
for the day was the Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, M.A., 
who discoursed in the morning on “ The Value of 
Religious Worship,” and in the evening on “ Our 
Religious Home.” ‘The choir of men and boys was 
ably assisted by Miss Bertha Rigg and Mr.{Vincent 
Ward, whose services greatly enhanced the beauty 
of the worship. The musical items included 
Farmer’s “Te Deum in D,” “ God is a Spirit” 
(Bennett), ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair” (Handel), 


“JT waited for the Lord” (Mendelssohn), “In 
native worth” (Haydn), “Blessed are they” 
(Sullivan), and “ Love Divine” (Stainer), A sub- 


stantial collection was taken towards the renova- 
tion fund. : 

Brighton (Appointment).—The Rev. H. M. 
Livens, of Bolton, has accepted an invitation to 
become minister of Christ Church, in succession to 
the Rev. Alfred Hood. 

Clifton.—The Junior Working Party, which was 
started last October as a means of uniting the young 
people of the church in a common undertaking, 
held a successful sale of work on March 14, the 
proceedings being opened by Mrs. Roscoe with a 
few happily chosen remarks. The result was very 
encouraging, £35 being handed over to the general 
funds of the church. Mrs. Warschauer, the origi- 
nator of the enterprise, was presented by the mem- 
bers of the Working Party with a handsome fur 
rug, inrecognition of her efforts. A course of 
public lectures on “The Evolution of Greek 
Thought,”’ delivered by Dr. Warschauer, has been 
attracting good audiences. 

Flowery Field, Hyde.—A very successful 
Bazaar was held on Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
of last week, to raise £1,500 as a sustentation fund 
for the church, which was erected by the late Mr. 
Thomas Ashton. On the first day the bazaar was 
opened by Mrs. Ashton, the Rev H. E. Dowson in 
the chair. On the second day the Hon. Mrs. de 
Beaumont Klein was the opener, Mr. Harry Rawson, 
J.P.,in the chair. Mrs. Klein, who very kindly 
took the place of her mother, Lady O’Hagan, who 
was in South Africa, engaged in nursing work in 
the north of Cape Colony, said that if her mother 
could have sent a message to them, she was sure 
that her one word to them all would have been the 
word of the hour—“ Duty.” Bazaars might seem to 
have little to do with the discharge of duty; indeed, 
they were supposed to be devised as a means of 
catching people who could not otherwise be caught. 
If every member of the church did his duty regularly 
and faithfully in connection with the work of the 
congregation, no bazaars would be needed, the 
necessary means would be found without them 


Yet bazaars had an undoubted value apart from 
the money raised. They caused people to make 
more personal efforts, they brought friends together 
and taught them the divine art of social co-opera- 
tion. They reminded them of the truth that the 
life of a religious body is not merely a Sunday 
affair, but implies a constant contribution of the 
best of self to the service of others, that service of 
man which is here below the real measure of the 
service of God, She had great pleasure in declaring 
the bazaar open, On Saturday the Mayor of Hyde 
was the opener, in the absence of Mr. J. F. I. 
Brunner through illness, the Rev. W. L. Tucker in 
the chair. The result was a clear £1,000 after 
paying expenses. The congregation is raising a 
Twentieth Century Fund of 1,000 crowns, which 
with a subsequent sale of work in the winter, it is 
hcped will complete the £1,500 required. 

Guildford.—The Ward-street Literary and D:- 
bating Society happily pursues its prosperous 
career. Mr. John Donkin, to whose generous 
enthusiasm appeal is never made in vain, opened the 
session, and was followed by Dr. F, Lawson Dodd, 
who gave an admirable lecture on “The Biglow 
Papers.” Mr. W. R. Skeet, of Woking, gave an 
antiquarian address of peculiar charm, and the next 
evening was delightfully devoted to the exhibition 
of new and original limelight views of South Africa, 
and many other places, by Mr. Wilson Bristow, of 
Wandsworth. 

Kirkcaldy.—On Wednesday, March 7, a recital 
was given by Mr. R. C. H. Morrison, as one of the 
efforts being made to further reduce the debt on 
the church. There was an attendance of over 
eighty, and Mr. Morrison’s recital, which included 
selections from Rudyard Kipling, Jerome, R. 
Buchanav, Ian Maclaren, and other writers, was 
much appreciated, 

Liscard.—The congregation of the Memorial 
Church have suffered a sad loss in the death of Mr. 
Harold Johnson, who died on March 12, at the 
early age of twenty-nine, and was cremated on the 
following Friday, the service being conducted by 
the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas. Mr. Johnson, who 
was the son of Mrs. Emily Johnson, one of the 
staunchest members of the congregation, had been 
for some years in Canada, but since his return home 
have thrown himself heartily into the work of the 
church, and at the time of his death was secretary 
of the Wednesday Evening Society. Failing hea'th 
and the prospect of early death he faced with manly 
quietness, The deepest sympathy is felt for Mrs. 
Johnson and her surviving children. 

London: Hackney.—On Friday, 16th inst., a 
meeting of the congregation of the New Gravel Pit 
Church, Hackney, was held in the schoolrooms 
adjoining the church, to receive the annual report 
of the Committee and accounts for the past year. 
The treasurer, Mr. A. T. Collier, who presided, con- 
gratulated the congregation on the appointment of 
their new minister, the Rey. R. H. U. Bloor, and 
the satisfactory condition of the various institu- 
tions connected with the church. Subsequently 
the annual reports of the Sunday-school and 
Friendly Society were also presented. 

London : Highgate.—A large party of friends 
from neighbouring churches assembled at Highgate 
on Thursday evening of last week. The occasion was 
twofold—firstly, to afford an opportunity of meeting 
the Rey. J. T. Sunderland, the newly-appointed 
minister, and secondly, by way of a revival of the 
united social gatherings of the members of the 
various North London Unitarian Churches. The 
large schoolroom was well filled, nearly 200 persons 
being present. Amongst the visitors were the 
Revs. Dr. Mummery, Dr. Hicks, W. Copeland 
Bowie, T. E. M. Edwards, W. Wooding, Dr. Odgers, 
Mrs. Bayle Bernard, Miss Tagart, Miss Teschemacher, 
Messrs. J. T. Preston, Mackey, Sudbery, and others, 
After the reception of the guests, adjournment 
was made to the church, where a few short speeches 
were given. Mr. Withall, the church treasurer, in 
explaining the purpose of the meeting, said that to 
their own congregation the past year had been one 
of considerable anxiety. It was only a few weeks 
since they had in their own quiet way celebrated 
the firss anniversary of the death of their late 
revered pastor, the Rev. R. Spears, and it was only 
a few months ago that they had erected to his 
memory the marble tablet placed on the church 
wall. That tablet it was hoped would serve, not 
only to remind them of the unbounded enthusiasm 
of their late minister in a great cause—the cause 
of a pure and simple religion—but also as an in- 
centive to generations yet to come. The death of 
Mr. Spears had created a blank rot only in their own 
church, but in the religious life of the world. As 
regards themselves it was their duty to find a suc- 
cessor, and they had invited the Rey. J.T. Sunderland 
to come over from America and minister to them, 
This he had consented to do, at least for a time, 
and that evening they had the pleasure of according 
to Mr, Sunderland a hearty and united welcome. 
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The Rev. J. T. Sunderland said that he must first of 
all thank everyone present for their cordial greet- 
ings. Whether his stay at Highgate be long or 
short it was premature to say, but he felt sure that 
evening that he had laid the foundation of many 
friendships. He was glad to have the opportunity 
of working in London. As one who had looked 
at London from afar off for many years he could 
say that the influence of their city for good or for ill 
was felt all over the world. In matters of religion 
London should take the lead, and their own 
beautiful faith ought to be nowhere more strongly 
rooted than in the great metropolis of the world. 
He would, therefore, count it an honour to have 
some share in their work. As to the meeting that 
evening he could not speak too highly of the im- 
portance of such united gatherings on the part of 
churches. Although justly proud of their religious 
independence, Unitarians must not be too inde- 
pendent socially; they must bind themselves 
together, they must extend the hand of fellowship 
from church to church, and the best way of doing 
so was by means of such meetings in which they 
were then taking part. The Rev. W. C. Bowie said 
he felt sure that Mr. Sunderland could not have 
been more fortunate than in coming to Highgate. 
They had there a church in which were a number 
of earnest men—men who worked for their church, 
and that was a great thing. It happened not 
infrequently that the ladies of a congregation 
formed the dominant power ; but he was pleased to 
think that at Highgate some of the staunchest 
workers were of his own sex, who would give to 
their minister a ready and resolute assistance, 
During the evening organ recitals were given by 
Mr. Williams, and songs were contributed by Miss 
Teasdale and Mr. Rush, and light refreshmeuats were 
served, 

London : Islington.—Oa Tuesday evening Dr. 
G. D. Hicks delivered the last of his lectures on the 
* Kantian Philosophy,” the series having been ex- 
tended from six to nine lectures, in order that the 
subject might be properly unfolded. Several 
visitors were present, besides the usual members of 
his class. The heartiest applause greeted the lec- 
turer as he resumed his seat. At the close of the 
usual interval for conversation, a formal vote of 
thanks was moved to Dr. Hicks for the able and 
thorough manner in which he had discharged his 
voluntary task, and was carried in the warmest 
manner after being supported by various members. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that these lectures may reach 
a larger public in a more permanent form. As one 
of the speakers remarked, the study of philosophy 
which he had been led into had removed many 
mental difficulties he had long experienced, and 
while it had swept away many old conceptions, it 
had for him established the foundation of faith 
upon a surer basis. 

London: Stamford-street.—Oa Monday last 
the chapel was filled to overflowing with friends 
and neighbours, on the occasion of the marriage of 
Miss Clara Brooker, who has been connected with 
the congregation from childhood, and is deservedly 
popular as an active and zealous worker at Stam- 
ford-street. The chapel was Leautifully decorated 
with arum lilies, spireea, ferns and other plants 
aad flowers, the service being conducted by the 
Rev. Frederic Allev, by whom an appropriate 
address was given. On the previous day, at the 
conclusion of the afternoon school, Mr. Allen, on 
behalf of a large number of subscribers, presented 
Miss Brooker with a very handsome silver-plated 
tea and coffee service on an oak tray, accompanied 
by an address of appreciation and good wishes. 
Short speeches were given by Messrs. F. Welch, W. 
H. Abraham, and §. Kirby, expressing the 
indebtedness of all, and Miss Brooker gave her 
sincere thanks to all fur their kindness to her, A 
hymnand the benediction closed the proceedings. 
In the morning of Sunday a presentation was made 
by the Ist Company of the Boys’ Own Brigade to 
the Rey. Frederic Allen, consisting of an illuminated 
address (signed by all the members of the com- 
pany) and an ebony stick with an inscription 
thereon, in recognition of the interest taken and 
services rendered by him as chaplain to the com- 
pany. Mr. J. C. Ballantyne(captain) presented the 
gifts on behalf of the boys, and Mr. Allen, in reply- 
ing, thanked all very heartily for their great kind- 
ness to him. 

Lye.—On Sunday evening, March 11, a tablet to 
the memory of the late Mr. Charles Cochrane, 
which has been placed in the chapel, was unveiled. 
The tablet is of white marble, and bears the 
following inscription :—“In memory of Charles 
Cochrane, justice of the peace; born May 3rd, 
1835; died May 11th, 1898. True in spirit, 
earnest of purpose, pure in heart, a worthy 
benefactor of this church.” Service was conducted 
by Rev. I, Wrigley, who preached from the words : 
‘Righteousness is immortal,” and spoke of Mr. 
Cochrane’s noble character, his great generosity 


and genuine modesty, his earnestness of purpose 
and loyalty to conviction. Mr. A. W. Worthington, 
J.P. of Stourbridge, also gave an address, in which 
he referred to the fearlessness with which Mr. 
Cochrane had identified himself with an unpopular 
faith, and the great indebtedness of that congrega- 
tion to his munificent kindness. Mr. Worthington 
then unveiled the tablet and read the inscription. 
Mr. Jeremiah Pardoe and Mr. Wrigley expressed 
the thanks of the congregation to Mr. Worthivgton. 
In the course of the service, “‘O Restin the Lord” 
was sung. 

Manchester: Strangeways.—Ia connection 
with the Guild, the Rev. T. P. Spedding, of Roch- 
dale, recently visited the schoo] and lectured on 
“The Holy Land in the Present Day.” The lecture 
was of a most interesting character, and was 
illustrated with nearly a hundred beautiful lantern 
pictures taken by the lecturer. The Rev. Charles 
Peach also paid us a visit the other Sunday after- 
noon and told us all about the Great Hucklow 
country and its attractions, and the proposed new 
Holiday Home for the Sunday Schools of the 
Manchester District Association. Many interesting 
lantern pictures were showa, and a c»llection was 
made for the funds of the Holiday Home. 

Manchester: United Devotional Service.— 
A special service under the auspices of the 
M.D.A.P.U. Churches, the second held this winter 
for the congregations in and about Manchester, was 
held in Cross-street Chapel, on Tuesday evening, 
March 13. The attendance was an improvement 
on that of the earlier meeting, and of a character 
to encourage the efforts of the Devotional Service 
Committee. It was a great pleasure to hear again 
the earnest tones of the Rev, S. A. Steinthal’s voice 
as he led the devotions, and the direct, simple and 
beautiful address of the Rev. J. Byles, whose sub- 
ject was “The Face of Jesus Christ,” will be 
remembered for a long time. Tne Monton Church 
choir led the singing. 

Todmorden.—An announcement of the opening 
of the extended school buildings by Sir E. Durning 
Lawrence, Bart., M.P., on March 31, will be found 
in our advertisement columns, The cost of the 
alterations has been £1,500, and the school pre- 
mises are now among the largest and best adapted 
to their purpose in the denomination. 

Walthamstow.—The Sunday-school has now 
been in existence a little over two years, and special 
anniversary services were held on Sunday last. Mr. 
Charles A. Ginever conducted the morning service, 
and inthe afternoon the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, of 
Wandsworth, addressed a good gathering, over ninety 
children and between thirty and forty adults being 
present. In the evening the Rev. Frederic Allen, 
of Stamford-street Chapel, preached to a congrega- 
tion of over a hundred, the majority being adults, 
and but for the very inclement weather many more 
persons would have been present. The special 
hymns, chant and anthem, “ Forward be our Watch- 
word,” were heartily sung, aud the instructive and 
interesting addresses were listened to most atten- 
tively by children and adults, and much enjoyed. 
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Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. Haro~p RyYLErTtT. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. CopELAND Bowliz. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 
Croydon,114.M.and7Pp.m., Rev. J. Pace Hopes 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.M. 
Rev. A. J. Marcwant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F. K. FRemston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PErgis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
ll a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, Rev. 
Brooke HERFORD, D.D., and 7 P.M., Rev. Epcar 
DapLYN. Minister’s Class for Children, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.m., Rev. G. Dawss Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. A.. FAaRQUHARSON. 
Morning, “ No where to lay his head.” Even- 
ing, “ The 23rd Psalm.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7_p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Popz. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. F, H. Jonzs, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
aad 7 P.M., and 3 p.M., Service for Children, 

ev. 8. FaRRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. 
CaRLIER, and 7 p.M., Rev. W. Stopparz, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., and 
7 P.M., Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church,llam, 
Mr. A. J. Cuarke, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. E. C. 
SAPHIN. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 pm, Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwarps, “The Divine Appeal to 
Reason,” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church ,East-hilJ, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


BaLsaLL Heata Institute: Our FatHer’s CHURCH, 
11 a-m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 

Bata, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 
Rey. F, H. Vaucuan, B.A. 

BeprorpD, Library (side roum), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Row.anpD Hiwu. 

BuLacKPOOL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Boprti Smita, 
Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 

6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkzs. 

BovugnemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BricutTon, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m.and 7 p.m, Rey. GaRDINER 
PRESTON. : 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Deal and WatmMErR Free Vnristian Church, High- 
st., 11 4.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.M, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 8. Burrows. 

EasTBOURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. G. St. Chair. 

GuitprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana BuckLanD. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Laxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C. 
Hargrove, M.A. 

LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M, Rev. J. H. Woops, M.A. 
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Liverpoot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. 
A. CosppEen SmitH, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. A. 
ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. KiEn, 

ManouesteER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
J. ForREST, 

MancuHEstTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.80. P.M, 

Margate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
Mr. James Rounce. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev, 
Dr. Drummonp. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 

- street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmoutH, High-streep Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Priog. 

Ramsaatz, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.m., 
Mr. James Rounce. 

Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voyszy. 

ScarBoroueH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SrpmourtH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 

“6.30 p.m., Rev. Wm. Aqar. 

SoutuHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 

Illa.m., Rev. R.C. Denby. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m.. Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Yor«,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 

Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. : 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S.W.— March 25th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘‘ Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ ” 


OUTH-PLACH ETHICAL SOCIETY: 
SOUTH-PLACK, FINSBURY.—March 25th 


at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “No. 5, John- 


street.” Lecture at 4. Concert at 7. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 
STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 


hill, London, N. 


] ones CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 3 


Drigectors. 


Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrenoz, Bart., 21, 


_ Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupax, A.R.LB,A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoastze, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W> 
Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
StTerHen SEAWARD Layer, 151, Brixton-road,8.W., 
and Mrs, Henry Rourt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 


-withdrawable at short notice. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-s- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


OTHER’S AID.—Wanted, by 14th 
May, a lady to take entire charge of three 
girls, eleven to fourteen years old, going daily to 
school, and to be a companion to two older sisters. 
Should possess sufficient knowledge of modern 
education to superintend home lessons, music, be a 
skilful sewer, and have an accommodating disposi- 
tion. Age not under 30 years. A Unitarian pre- 
ferred. Salary to commence at £35 per annum.— 
Apply, by letter, to Mrs. J. EH, Hawkes, Manor 
Grange, Claughton, Birkenhead 


‘DEATHS. 


MarsHatt—On the 16th inst., at Oak House, 
Huddersfield, Lawrence Clive, infant son of 
W. L. W. Marshall, 


Schools, ete. 
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EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value 
£31 10s., tenable for three years; one Tate 
Scholarship in Science, annual value £50, tenable 
for three years ; one Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, 
annual value £48, tenable for three years, 

These Scholarships will be awarded on the 
results of an Examination to be held in the College 
on June 26 and 27, 

Students are prepared for all the University of 
London Examinations in Arts and Science. 
Lectures are given in all branches of General and 
Higher Education. Six Laboratories are open for 
practical work, 

STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. 


Prospectus and al) particulars on application to 
the Principat, 


-EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 


Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
a 
PrincipaL—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMISTRESS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS,B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 


of Principal. 


The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120° pupils. Lawn. tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 


Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY, 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL eee 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill, 


CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


PrincrpaLs:—Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 

Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect, 

Reference kindly permitted to T, GRosvenor LEE, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHN Hzxyrwoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


ghee WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Frrs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jussrz BAKER (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 


| Osterberg). 


Board and Resivence. 


——S 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, ROBERT TuRNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


BoskD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARD and RESIDENCE (First 
Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the lease 
of her house, and has enlarged and re-decorated it. 
Electric light and bells and bath-room are added, 
and perfect modern drainage. -References required. 
—18, Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


¥2OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—* Osmunda,” Fir 


Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 
Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 
Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 
every comfort. Board and Residence from 30s. 
Send for particulars, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpeocort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—*“ Crantock,’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


AGGOMMODATICN FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The*best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2/-. 
Service, 9d. 

77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams; ‘‘ QuIETUDE, Lonpon.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &. 


Oe any lady recommend a young girl 

about 17 as UNDER HOUSEMAID. A 
country girl preferred.—Apply, by letter, to Mrs. 
R. Porter, 2, Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. 


W ANTED, LADY COMPANION, 

age 28-35, who has some knowledge of 
nursing or attendance on an invalid. Lady by 
birth, refined, strong, healthy ; music and singing. 
Unitarian preferred. — Address, Miss [URNING 
Surv, 50, Sackville-road, Hove, Brighton. Home 
address, King’s Ride, Ascot, Berks. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


MarcH 24, 1900. 


Arrangements 


FOR THE 


SEVENTH TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


TO BE HELD AT 
LEITCESTE R, 


On APRIL 8rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1900. 
——————_»——__—— 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


TUESDAY, April 3rd. 


8,30, Reception at the Great Meeting Schools by 
the Leicester Committee. 

4, 0, Address by the President and Welcome to 
Foreign Delegates. 

5.30. Tea at the Great Meeting Schools, Hast 
Bond-street. 

6.30, Communion Service in the Great Meeting, 
conducted by Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., 
and Rey, C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S. 

8. 0. Service at the Temperance Hall, London- 
road, conducted by Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Preacher, Rey. Chas. Hargrove, M.A. 


WEDNESDAY, April 4th. 


At the Temperance Hall, London-road (two minutes’ 
walk from the Midland Railway Station). 
10, 0. Devotional Service, conducted by Rev. 
E. L. H. Thomas, B.A. 
10.30, Address by Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 
Subject, “ James Martineau.” 
11. 0, Conference: Chairman—Mr. E. Clephan, J.P. 
Paper by Rey. J. Edwin Odgers, M.A. 
Subject, “The Historical Development 
of our Freedom and Faith and the 
Importance of its Study.” 
Discussion opened by Rev. Walter Lloyd. 
1. 0. Luncheon at the Assembly Rooms, Hotel-st. 
2.30, Conference: Chairman—Mr. H. P. Greg. 
Paper by Rev. John Ellis, 
Subject, ‘‘ How best to organise the 
Religious Life of our Young People.” 
Discussion to be opened by Rev. John Byles, 
Rev. J. J. Wright, and Miss Edith Gittins, 
Paper by Mr. A. H. Worthington, B.A. 
Subject, “The Future Supply of our 
Ministers.” 
Discussion to be opened by Mr. Richard D. 
Holt and Mr. Russell Scott. 
8. 0, Conversazione at the Museum Buildings, 
New Walk, 


THURSDAY, April 5th. 
At the Temperance Hall, London-road. 
10. 0, Devotional Service, conducted by Rev. J. H. 
Weatherall, B.A. 
10.30. Papers without Discussion. 
Mr. Charles W. Jones. 
(1) By Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., on 
ee Fear of God and the Sense of 
in.” 
(2) By Mrs. Humphry Ward, on “ Gospel 
Interpretation—a Fragment.” 
1. 0. Luncheon at the Assembly Rooms, Hotel-st. 
2.30, Business Meeting. The President in the Chair. 
Resolution regarding the late Dr. Martin- 
eau, proposed by Rey. S. A. Steinthal, 
seconded by Rev. R. A. Armstrong. 
Report of Committee. 
New Rules and Roll of the Assembly. 
Election of Officers and Committee. 
Report on Ministerial Pensions: Resolu- 
tions by Mr. J. Cogan Conway and 
Mr. David Ainsworth. 
8.0 Public Meeting. Chairman—The President, 
W. Blake Odgers, Q.C. 
Subject, “Signs of Progress in Christen- 
dom.” 
Speakers—Rev. J. Page Hopps, Rev. L. de 
B. Klein, D.Sc., Rev. Joseph Wood, Mr. 
F, Maddison, M.P. 


FRIDAY, April 6th. 

At the Temperance Hall, London-road. 

10. 0. Devotional Service, conducted by Rev. E, W. 
Lummis, M.A. 

10.30, Conference: Chairman—Mr, T. Grosvenor 
Lee, B.A. 

Paper by Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Subject, “The Conduct of Public 
Worship.” 

Discussion to be opened by Rev. Brooke 
Herford, D.D., Miss Clephan, Rev. C. H. 
Wellbeloved, and Rev. Edgar I. Fripp, B.A. 

_ 
Tea will be provided each day between 5 and 6.30 
P.M., at- the Great Meeting Schools, East Bond-st. 
Arrangements have been made with the Railway 
Companies for the issue of Return Tickets at re- 
duced rates, 


Chairman— 


ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


A CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF 


THE LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR 


WILL BE GIVEN BY 


Miss Winifred Robinson 
AT THE ABOVE HALL ON 
THURSDAY, March 29th next. 


Vocalist : Madame Carrie Blackwell, Violinist : 
Miss Winifred Robinson. Violoncellist : Mr. Ivor 
James, Mr. Sedgfield’s Glee Party. Ladies’ 
Orchestra, conducted by Miss Winifred Robinson. 

Doors open 7.30. Commence 8 P.M. 


Tickets as follows :—Stalls, 5s. (numbered and 
reserved), by letter from Mr. A. H. Biaas, 2, King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple, E.C.; Side Stalls and 
Gallery, 2s. 6d. (unreserved); Back Seats, Is. 
(unreserved), from the above, or from the Bazaar 
Secretaries at the Churches, or at Essex Hall. 


DEPTFORD CHAPEL, Church Street. 


FounDED 1600. 
ire 


RESTORATION FUND, 


oF 


HMPRrOoOCOOoOnmoortoomr 
m 
oO 


Amount previously acknowledged ... 2 
General Baptist Assembly (2nd ae 

J. E. Mace, Esq., J.P. ss. fod ata 
R. Gregg, Esq. ... ase 

F. W. Lawrence, Esq., M.A. Z Yee 
Rev. E. 8. Anthony Gos ord tee 
A Friend, Hastings ne cee 
ue Nettlefold, Esq. (2nd donation) 


r Bond, Esq. (2nd donation) . AS 
Howard Young, Esq., LL.B. ... 386 
Wn. Kingsford, Esq. ... BS ea 
Mrs. Wilson 00 ae 


ran 
Oo 
SSROMROSDDODOOOC AS 


£267 15 6 
Amount required for immediate settle- 


ment... 336 1:0: 4O0r30 


Contributions may be forwarded to G. W. 
Curry, Esq., Treasurer, “ Mildura,” Park Avenue, 
Dover ; or to the Rev. A. J. Marcuant, Minister, 
37, Clifton-road, Peckham, London, 8.E. 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 


pale eer, 
THE SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING - 
will be held in 
THE LORD MAYOR’S PARLOUR, 
On TUESDAY, MARCH 27th, 1900, at 8 P.M, 


Chairman—Rev, 8S. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 


Speakers—Charles W. Jones, Esq., J.P. (Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion), Rev, Joseph Wain (late of the Bristol Mission), 
Rev. S. H. Street, B.A. (of the Renshaw-street 
Mission), and Rev. J. W. Bishop (of the Willert- 
street Mission), 


NITA RIAN CHURCH, 
- TODMORDEN. 


Opening of the Sunday-school Extensions by Sir 
Epwin’ Durninc-Lawrence, Bart, M.P., on 
March 81st, 1900. Service in the Church at 3 P.M., 
Preacher, Principal Gorpon, M.A. Opening Cere- 
mony at 4. Tea at 4.30. 

Evening Meeting at 6.30, Chairman, Mr. JamEs 
CraBTREE. Addresses by Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence, Principal Gordon, Revs. J. J. Shaw, B.A, 
T. B. Evans, M.A., Arthur W. Fox, M.A,, and 
others. 

On Sunday, April 1, Commemorative Services in 
the Church. Morning, 10.45 a.M.; Evening, 6 P.M. 
Evening Preacher, Rev. S. ALFRED STEINTHAL. 
Afternoon at 2. Service in the School. Addresses 
by Messrs, James Crabtree, W. H. Sutcliffe, and 
J. W. Crossley. 


yO BAND REQUIRED for UNIT- 

ARIAN CHURCH CHOIR in North London, 
Must be good reader, Expenses allowed. Address— 
OrqANIST, 12, Upper Tollington-road, Holloway, N 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SPIRITUAL PERSPECTIVE and other Sermons. 
By Cuartes J. Perry, B.A. Edited by R. A. 
Armstrona, B.A. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. net, 

MARTINEAU’S “STUDY OF RELIGION ”: 
An Analysis and Appreciation. By R. A. 
Armstrone, B.A. Is, 6d, 

THE EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 
to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Romans and Philippians. By James Drum- 
mond, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 7s. 6d. 

LIFE BEYOND DEATH. By Minot J. Savacz, 

D., of New York. 6s, 

ETHICS AND RELIGION: Essays by Sir Joun- 
SrgLry, Dr. Fetrx ADLER, and others. 5s, 

JESS: BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL, 
JENKIN LLoyD JONES, 6s, 

THE CHOIR INYISIBLE and other Sermons, 
By JoHn WHITE CHADWICK. 4s. net, 

THE STORY OF THE BIBLE from the Stand- 
point of Modern Scholarship. By WattTrer 
L. SHELDON. Is. 6d. net. 

THE RELIGION OF TIME AND THE RE- 
LIGION OF ETERNITY. A Study of certain 
relations between Medieval and Modern 
Thought. By P. H. Wicxsregp, M.A. 1s. net. 

BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to Evangelical 
Christians. By R. A. ARMSTRONG, Is. net. 

THE STORY OF PROTESTANT DISSENT 
AND ENGLISH UNITARIANISM. By 
Water Lioyp. 23. 6d. net, 

LIFE PROBLEMS: Whence Came We? Why 
are We Here? Whither are We Bound? By 
Cuaries W. WENDTE. 34d. 

THE DIVINE ORDINATION OF DEATH, 
from a Discourse by T. SourHwoopD SMITH, 
M.D. 4d., by post 5d. 

FAITH IN JESUS. By W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
1d., by post 13d. 

JAMES MARTINEAU : An Address delivered in 
Highgate Church on January 21st, by J. T. 
Sunpertanp., M.A. 1d., by post 1}d. 


By 


London: Pamir GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW KINGDOM. 


FOR APRIL. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE NUMBER. 
Over Thirty Views and Portraits. 


Contents. 
Leicester (illustrated). A Leicester Bachelor, ° 
The National Conference—Growth of the Confer- 
ence Constitution. A. W. Worthington, B.A. 
Personal Sketches (with portraits) of Conference 
Officials, Readers of Papers, Speakers, &c. 
In the Field. 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Ww. 
HovucH anp Sons, Manchester ; Rawson anD Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essrx Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


Subject for March.—“ A Lover of Wisdom: In 
Memory of the late Dr. Martineau.” 


Price 1d. Annual subscription; 1s, 6d. post free. » 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitrep By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page, 


Ont Penny WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E,C, 


Printed by Woopraut & KINDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C, 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kennepy, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JOuN Hrywoop, 29 and. 80, Shoe-lane, E.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joon Heywoop Deansgate,— 
Saturday, March 24, 1900. 


ee 


- New Sertzs, No. 118. 
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‘ 
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S dournal of Hiberal Religions Thought and Wite. 
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Next week’s ‘‘ Inquirer ’’ will contain 
a fall Report of a great part of the 
National Conference Proceedings, 
to be completed in the following 
week. Orders for extra copies 
should be sent in good time. The 
Conference Committee will subse- 
quently issue separately an official 
Report. 


OF THE WEEK. 


NOTES 
| es 

Tue Inpran Famine Braumo Somas 
Founp.—Mr. Ion Pritchard begs to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the following sums, 
and also to say that it would be a con- 
venience if donors to this Famine Relief 
Hund would kindly send in their contri- 
butions not later than April 10. Mr. A. 
M. Bose and the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams 
were advised last week of the subscriptions 
being raised, and a first draft of £500 
has been forwarded :—Amounts already 
acknowledged, £624 6s.; Rev. J. EH. 
Carpenter, £5; Mr. W. Albery, 10s.; 
Mrs. J. Cooke, £3 3s.; Mr. T. Harwood, 
£10; Mrs. E. J. Nettlefold, £20; Miss 
H. EH. Higginson, £1; Mr. J. Arlosh, 
£2 2s.; Mrs. R. C. Jones, £1 1s.; Mona, 
5s,; Mrs. Priestley Smith, £1 1s.; Mrs. 
Woodall, £5; Mrs. F. B. Moore, £3 3s. ; 
Mrs. Bartram, £1 1s.; Mr. John Harri- 
son, £10; Mrs E. Oram, Sen. £5; 
Me A. Be cl seMr i W.. Gairs 2105; 
Mrs. Boyle, £2; Miss Davonport Hill, 
£5; Mr. H. J. Morton, £1 1s.; Mr. E. 
Clephan, £5; Miss Armstrong, 10s. ; Miss 
J. P. Hillis, 5s.; Miss EH. M. Lawrence, 
£20; Wase Wing, 10s. 6d.; Mr. EH. W. 
Shannon, £1 1s.; Mrs. A. W. Worth- 


ington, £1; HE. B., 5s.; Mr. J. Laycock, 
£2; Mr. D. Martineau, £5; Mr. W. Pavr- 
menter, £1; the Misses Lambert, £2; 
Rev. R. B. Drummond, £1 1s.; Miss 
Warren, £10 10s.; Brian and Marjorie, 
10s, 6d.; Drayton, 5s.; L., 10s.; X. B,; 
£1; Mr. Wadsley, £2 2s.; the Misses 
Jones, £2 2s.; Miss C. Slatter, £1 1s.; Mr. 
W. Slatter, £1 ls.; Miss White, £2; Mr. 
Cuddeford, £1 1s; Mr. J. Winser, £2 2s. ; 
Mr. T. F. Ward, £1 1s. Total, £871 lls. 
Further donations should be sent to Mr. 
Ion Pritchard, Chairman, Indian Sub- 
committee, Essex Hall, Hssex-street, 
London, W.C. 

Tar work of writing the life of Dr. 
Martineau has been entrusted by his 
children to Dr. Drummond, Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, and Professor 
Upton, who were fellow-students in the 
College, and for the last twenty-five years 
have been intimately associated together 
as teachers on its staff. As old students 
of Dr. Martineau’s, and afterwards for so 
many years his colleagues, Dr. Drummond 
and Mr. Upton are eminently fitted for 
theirtask. The record and interpretation 
of Dr. Martineau’s philosophy will 
naturally be Mr. Upton’s share of the 
work, he having succeeded to Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s chairin Manchester College, and 
having long enjoyed the privilege of the 
most intimate converse with his former 
teacher on those high themes. No one 
could have a deeper sense of the sacred- 
ness of the trust placed in their hands 
than these two friends and disciples of 
our great teacher, and by no one could we 
hope that it would be more earnestly and 
reverently fulfilled. 


Te first article in the March number 
of the New World is a warmly apprecia- 
tive account of Dr. Martineau, by the Rev. 
A.W. Jackson, of Concord, whose “ Study 
of the Life and Work of Dr. Martineau,” 
a book on which he has been engaged for 
many years, is now in the press. The 
article in the New World is written with 
knowledge as well as enthusiasm, but it 
was on Jan. 11, not on the 12th, that Dr. 
Martineau passed away, and Mr. Jackson 
cannot have heard of the death of Mrs. 
Leyson Lewis, or he would not have said, 
having referred to the boy Herbert, that 
“five other children survive him.” 

Txt Special Services Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
have arranged with the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, M.A., LU.D., to preach at the 
Unitarian Church, Hast Hill, Wandsworth, 
on Sunday morning, April 8, and at Essex 
Church, The Mall, Kensington, on six 
Sunday mornings, from May 27 to July 1 
inclusive. We are glad to learn that Mr. 
Brooke is again restored to health, His 


course of six lectures on the poetry of 
Robert Browning at University College, 
London, will begin on Thursday evening, 


May 3. 


Tre Programme of the National Con- 
ference at Leicester announces two 
meetings not strictly belonging to the 
Conference. The meeting on Tuesday 
afternoon of “ Ministerial Fellowship” 
is only for the ministers concerned; 
but on Thursday afternoon there is to be 
a meeting of the Essex Hall Temperance 
Association in the Lecture Hall, to con- 
sider Lord Peel’s “ Report of the Royal 
Commission on Licensing.” The Revs. 
R. A. Armstrong, Dr. Drummond, S. <A. 
Steinthal, J. 'T. Sunderland, W. C. Pope, 
J.C, Street, C. J. Street and F. Allen are 
announced as to be present and take part 
in the proceedings. 

Tue recollection of what has taken 
place at former meetings of the Con- 
ference leads us to make the following 
suggestions in view of the devotional ser- 
vices with which each morning at Leicester 
will begin :—That friends should not for- 
get the hour at which these services begin, 
that those who wish to take part in them 
should be in their places in good time and 
in quietness, that people should not come 
straggling in while the service is going on, 
and that those who are assembling outside 
during the half-hour of the service should 
refrain from loud conversation just outside 
the doors. These morning services are a 
great opportunity easily marred by a little 
carelessness, and we would beg that this 
may be earnestly borne in mind. 


We publish in our present issue two 
letters, one from a well-known layman, the 
other from an equally well-known minister, 
with reference to a suggestion made last 
week by the Rev. J. Collins Odgers, as to 
a possible resolution to be offered to the 
Conference on the subject of the coming 
settlement in South Africa. We should 
have been thankful if it had been possible 
for the Conference, as representing the 
body of our churches throughout the 
country, to make a clear and strong pro- 
nouncement on this subject, but we are not 
aware that notice of any such resolution 
has been given, and we do not suppose 
that the President would allow the discus- 
sion of any resolution of which due notice 
had not been given. 


WE announced last week that there will 
be a bookstall at the Leicester Conference, 
under the charge of Mr. Hare, of Essex 
Hall, at which the most recent publica- 
tions of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association and the Sunday-school 
Association will be on sale, and also a 
number of other books of liberal religion 
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both English and American. Among the 
publications of the B. and F.U.A. will be 
found a re-issue of Charles Perry’s 
“Spiritual Perspective,’ which we spe- 
cially commend to Postal Mission workers ; 
Mr. Armstrong’s “Back to Jesus”; 
~The Religion bt Hssex Hall dLecture, 
of Eternity,” and the Hssex Hall Year 
Book; The S.S.A. will offer ‘The 
Helper” for 1900; Mr. Tarrant’s ‘“ Our 
Faith”; Miss F. EH. Cooke’s “Story of 
J..G. Whittier,’ which has come oppor- 
tunely for this Conference, as her charm- 
ing little biography of Dorothea Dix 
came for the Sheffield Conference; a 
cheap edition, at 1s. net, of Miss Gertrude 
Martineau’s “ Outline Lessons on Morals,” 
and a little book of <“ Addresses to 
Children,” selected from the Children’s 
Column of Tur IngurtreR. Among other 
publications will be found Dr. Sadler’s 
“Sermons for Children”; Mr. Byles’s 
“Legend of St. Mark”; Mr. Walter 
Lloyd’s “ Story of Protestant Dissent and 
English Unitarianism”; Mr. Armstrong’s 
““Martineau’s Study of Religion,” which 
is noticed in our present issue; Dr. 
Drummond’s ‘Epistles of St. Paul.” 
And of American books, Dr. M.. J. 
Savage's ‘Life Beyond Death,” and 
“ Our Unitarian Gospel”; Mr. C.F. Dole’s 
“The Theology of Civilisation,” &. We 
may also add that there will be some 
remaining copies of Tur InquirER’sspecial 
Martineau Memorial number on sale. 


Tue Literary Year Book and Bookman’s 
Directory, for 1900, published by Mr. 
George Allen (price 3s. 6d.), is full of in- 
formation serviceable not only to those 
who are practically engaged in literary 
pursuits, but to all who are interested in 
books and their authors. It contains a 
directory of authors, with names and 
addresses and mention of the books pub- 
lished during 1899 (with some others), 
including nearly 3,000 namesand occupying 
over 100 pages. There are also lists of 
artists, publishers, booksellers, book- 
binders, periodical publications, &c., and 
useful information as to copyright, the 
correction of proofs and other mysteries. 
The list of libraries includes a good 
account of the British Museum reading- 
room and the conditions of its use. The 
Obituary and the “ Events of the Year” 
run from February, 1899, to the end of 
January, 1900, so that the former includes 
the names of Martineau and Ruskin. 
The calendar includes a large number of 
names and dates of authors, but it is 
puzzling to find two entries close 
together—“ Nov. 15, Cowper b. 1731,” 
“« Noy. 26, Cowper b. 1631 ”—and for the 
present year it would have been well also 
to note on April 25, Cowper d. 1800. 
There is a selection of critical notices, 
which seem out of proportion, if not out 
of place, in such a volume. From a 
sketch of the year’s work we learn that in 
1899 as many as 7,567 books were pub- 
lished. 


Present Day Papers, edited by J. Wil- 
helm Rowntree (Headley Bros. 6d. net), 
is a monthly issue by members of the 
Society of Friends, containing articles 
which we are glad to commend to our 
readers. The February number contains 
an article by M. Catharine Albright on 
‘Meetings for Worship,” and a short 
article by Miss F, E. Cooke on “ William 
Penn,” 


The March number contains an 4 
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article by Mr. J. W. Graham, Principal of 
Dalton Hall, Manchester, on “ Ruskin and 
Quakerism,” and an article on “ Self- 
Realisation,” by Henry B. Binns. 


Mr. A. J. Munneua, the secretary of 


the National Education Association, points 
11 a Adin MaAaaatian Code | or. 1900, 
which will become law in a few days, 


unless it is successfully opposed, strikes a 
disastrous blow at the “higher grade”’ 
elementary schools. The special grants 
for “specific” subjects are abolished, the 
ordinary education grant is withheld from 
most of the children over fourteen years 
of age, and the maximum amount ob- 
tainable by schools for boys is reduced. 
These reductions are made under cover of 
a reform which substitutes a single (or 
“block”’) grant for the six or eight mis- 
cellaneous grants previously offered. The 
substitution of one grant for many may 
be a desirable educational reform, if it be 
provided, as in the Scotch code, in such a 
way as to encourage advanced teaching. 
But in the block grant now proposed for 
England aud Wales, advanced teaching is 
discouraged, and much of the grant which 
now maintains it will be abolished. The 
friends of educational progress should 
use their influence to obtain a revision or 
rejection of these reactionary proposals, 


THE Unitarian congregation at Sydney, 
New South Wales, are anxious to discover 
anable, earnest, devoted young minister pre- 
pared to undertake the work of preacher 
and pastor of their church. The Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, is in a 
position to supply information to any 
minister who would like to go out to 
Australia. 


Lonpon Unrrarian Bazaar.—The 
Executive Committee have decided to end 
the Bazaar week with a dance and con- 
versazione to be held on Saturday, May 5, 
at the Holborn Restaurant. The dance is 
to be a Cinderella, from 7.45 p.m. precisely, 
and is to be held in the King’s Hall, the 
conversazione being in the Crown Room. 
The price of tickets for the dance and 
conversazione is to be 5s. each, including 
refreshments. The Committee appeal to 
all loyal friends of the movement to take 
tickets for themselves and to induce others 
to do the same. It would greatly 
facilitate arrangements if those who 
desire tickets would apply as soon as 
possible. Tickets can be obtained from 
either of the undersigned :—F. Lawford 
(bon. treasurer), 40, Antrim Mansions, 
Haverstock-hill, N.W.; Ronald Bartram 
(hon. secretary), “Fern Lea,” Kelross- 
road, Highbury, N. 


PRIVATE BAPTISM. 


“ Just in time! ah! God is good, 
For the infant died as I marked his brow 
With the blessed sign of the Holy Rood, 
And his spirit is with the angels now.” 


Just in time! And suppose you late— 
Not every parson could run that race; 
Were the infant damned ?— 
“We leave his fate 
To God’s uncovenanted grace.” 


Dare you to tell me, Reverend Friend, 
Heaven’s crowns hung on your vestry 
pegs? 
And the covenant mercies of God depend 
On the length and strength of a parson’s 
legs? H. A. A. Joy. 
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THE LEICESTER CONFERENCE. 


Srr,—I am one of those who thankfully 
accept your decision to close the corre- 
spondence which has lately occupied so 
much of your space. > 

But, in view of our closely approaching 
Conference, it must be apparent to your 
woodana that a passage in our good. friend, 
the Rev. J. Collins Odgers’s letter touches ~ 
the position of those who attend that 
Conference very nearly indeed. 

I would suggest that he may have over- 
looked the fact that we really go to 
Leicester, and speak and vote there, as 
representatives of congregations, and not 
as individuals. A definite programme, 
too, has been drawn up and published by 
the Committee, and delegates elected for 
the discharge of that programme. I 
would submit that we have no mandate 
to speak, or to vote, on matters outside 
the already specified business of the Con- 
ference. Our congregations have not 
deputed us to act as their political spokes- 
men. 

Even if our friends convened a separate 
meeting at Leicester on matters beyond 
the authorised programme, it is but right 
to remember that the general public would 
not be alive to the distinction, whilst such 
action would certainly savour of an 
attempt to fasten on the Conference 
expressions of opinion which the Con- 
ference had had no opportunity of adopt- 
ing, or rejecting. 

AmsrosE N. Buarcurorp. 

March 26. 


—-= 6 6G 


Str,—I have read with much interest 
the letter of Rev. J. Collins Odgers in 
your journal of the 24th inst. He says: 
“Ts it not possible for us with more united 
voice to accept some resolution against the 
threatened total extinction of two little free 
nations?” and he adds, “ What shall we 
do at Leicester ? ” 

Surely it will be better not to discuss 
the Boer question at the Leicester meet- 
ing ? The gathering at Leicester is a 
representative one. Ministers and delegates 
go there to represent their congregations 
at meetings where certain topics already 
announced will be discussed. These 
topics have been declared for more than 
three weeks, and I believe delegates have 
been appointed since. The programme 
has been carefully prepared by the Com- 
mittee, and I submit these delegates. have 
no right to represent their congregationson 
any other topics newly added to the pro- 
gramme at the eleventh hour. , 

Epwarp Bromtey. 

Bedford-row, London, W.C., March 27, 


Mr. Fenton writes to say that friends 
leaving London on Tuesday to attend the 
Leicester Conference will find special 
carriages attached to the train leaving St. 
Pancras at noon. 


No man can ever go forward toa higher 
belief until he is true to the faith which 
he already holds. Be the noblest man 
that your present faith, poor, weak, and 
imperfect as it is, can make you to be, 
Live up to your present growth, your 
present faith. So and so only, as you. 
take the next step straight forward, as 
you stand where you now are, so only can 
you think the curtain will draw back, and 
there will be revealed to you what lies 
beyond.—Phillips Brooks. ‘ 
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THE MIRACLES OF THE PERSIAN 
i BAB. 


~ In a former article I compared the 


Transfiguration of Ali Muhammad the 
Bab, as it is narrated by an eyewitness of 
the occurrence, with the Transfiguration of 


Jesus as it is described in the Gospels, | 


and the conclusion to which I was led was 
that, notwithstanding the ecclesiastical 
bearing of the Gospel narrative and the 
obviously figurative character of the de- 
tailed story, yet, judging by analogy, there 
was in all probability some real event 


either physical or mental or both, some 


fact or some illusion, which originally gave 


rise to the narrative and which was after- 


wards added to and improved into that 


parabolic shape which has come down 


to us. 
I think I may say that the general 


result of studying the rise of the Babi 


religion—that remarkable. Oriental re- 
ligion which has arisen in our own time 
—is to lead one away from the purely 
mythical position, and to convince the 


student that in the rise of Christianity 


also the stories of miracles, even the most 


_ figurative and poetic, generally arose from 


veritable incidents which occurred in the 


life of Jesus. 


Passing by the legends of the cradle 
and the school, which are of no great 
significance, the first miracle we meet with 
in the Life of the Bab is the Healing of 
the Chief Constable’s son at Shiraz. The 
Bab, immediately after his “ Manifesta- 
tion,” made the pilgrimage to Mecca; on 
his return thence, lingered for a short 
time at the port of Bushire, and then 
went back to his native town of Shiraz, 
There, by the influence of the clergy 
who throughout his ministry bitterly 
opposed him, he was imprisoned for six 
months. At the end of that time a 
pestilence appeared in the town, and the 
son of the chief constable “fell sick and 
came nigh to death’s door.” Whereupon 
“ Abdu'l-Hamid (the chief constable) 
besought the Bab, who prayed for him 
and he recovered. When Abdu’l Khan 
beheld such evidence of spiritual power, 
he believed, and said to the Bab: 
“Depart whithersoever your holy inclina- 
tions may lead you, and I, so far from 
hindering you, will assist you in every 
way that lies in my power.” And so ‘the 
Bab escaped from the prison at Shiraz 
and fled to the more friendly town of 
Isfahan. 

The miracle falls, perhaps, under the 
fallacy of post hoc, ergo propter hoc, to 
which it is possible that certain of the 
Gospel miracles in which the healer came 
into no personal contact with the healed 
also belong; but my point is that whether 
we take that view, or hold that even in 
these cases faith had its healing function, 
in all probability a real incident nearly 
always lies behind the narrative, and we 
ought not rashly to join those critics who 
seek to dissolve them away into pure myth 
or allegory. 

The next miracle follows immediately 


~ after this of the Chief Constable’s son and 


has a curious parallel in the Gospel 
story. 

When the Bab found that he was free, 
he called his disciple Aka Muhammad 
Huseyn, “and gave him fifty tumans, say- 
ing, ‘Goto the market-place, and there 
buy three horses with such-and-such marks 
and distinctive qualities; and when you 
have bought them, take themto the Mauso- 


leum of Hafiz, and bring word to me.’” 
The, history goes on to narrate how the 
disciple went to the market-place, and to 
his amazement found a man with three 
horses exactly such as had been described, 
and the price of which was exactly fifty 
tumans, 

The incident is magnified by the Babi 
historian into a miracle, but it is suffi- 


‘ciently obvious that the whole affair was 


merely a prudent pre-arrangement, and 
that nothing was further from the Bab’s 
mind than the working of any siga or 
wonder. It belongs to a class of miracles 
of which we have a somewhat similar 
instance in the Gospel story : I mean the 
sending of the disciples into the village to 
find the colt “ whereon no man ever yet 
sat.’ I well remember in my childhood 
being taught that Christ’s knowledge that 
the colt would be found tied there, and 
that the owner would address his query 
to the disciples and be satisfied with the 
reply which Jesus put into their mouth— 
that all this was a proof of supernatural 
knowledge, and formed a manifest miracle ; 
and in the older commentators that view 
may still be read. 

On this journey, from Shiraz to Isfahan, 
occurredthe miracle of the Transfiguration, 
upon which I have previously commented. 
At Isfahan the Bab was received in a 
friendly way by the good Governor, 
Minuchihr Khan, and concealed by him for 
four months in his own palace. ‘At the 
end of that time the Governor died, his 
death having been foretold by the Bab 
nineteen days before its occurrence. 
Another prediction which he made at 
about this time was of disaster which 
should happen to the Deputy-Governor, 
who was unfriendly to the Bab—a pre- 
diction which was sometime afterwards 
fulfilled. Many prophecies of this kind 
are narrated in the story of his ministry, 
but they are mostly sufficiently trans- 
parent, the prediction being of a general 
nature, and the fulfilment being such as 
only wonder-loving Hasterns would regard 
as having any supernatural significance. 

After the death of the friendly Governor 
of Isfahan, the Bab was betrayed by 
the Deputy-Governor, and secretly sent to 
the capital. On the way he was permitted 
to stay for a night at the house of two 
believing brothers in Kashan, and there a 
curious miracle occurred, of which we have 
two instances in the Babi history, but no 
parallel, I think, in the New Testament— 
the temporary deprival suffered by learned 
people in the presence of the Bab of all 
control over their learning.* The one 
case’ can, I think, be explained from 
physical causes ; in the other the essential 
details are obscure. 

Arrived at Teheran, the young prophet 
was not permitted to have an audience 
with the Shah, but was immediately 
placed under a guard of soldiers, and con- 
ducted first to Tabriz, a journey of 300 
miles, and thence to the fortress of Maku. 
Throughout the whole of this journey 
intense excitement and enthusiasm was 
exhibited on the part of the populace. 
The soldiers who held him in custody sold 
threads of his garments, and drops of the 
water he had washed in to the general 
public, such things being regarded as 
charms with healing virtue. The atmos- 
phere is just such as we find indicated in 
the Gospels, when ‘‘ they laid the sick in 


* “The Tarikh-i-Jadid.” Translated by H. G. 
Browne, pp: 36, 215 


the market-places, and besought him that 
they might touch if it were but the border 
of his garment: and as many as touched 
him were made whole.” 

In such emotional surroundings it is 
not surprising that numerous miracles 
were worked. Tho door of the room in 
which the Bab had been imprisoned un- 
locked of its own accord (ef. Acts xii. 10) ; 
a soldier who attempted to use force to 
him was seized with dreadful cramps; a 
letter was answered before it was read or 
even opened; the horse on which the 
Bab rode, though it was the leanest and 
sorriest jade that could be found, was 
never tired and outstripped all the rest; 
and soforth. Perhaps one of the most 
notable miracles performed upon this 
journey was the healing of a leprous child, 
“whose head was so covered with scabs 
that it was white down to the neck.” The 
guards would have forbidden her to ap- 
proach, “but His Holiness prevented them, 
and called the child to him. Then he 
drew a handkerchief over its head and 
repeated certain words; which he had no 
sooner done than the child was healed. 
And in that place about two hundred 
persons believed and underwent a true 
and sincere conversion.” * 

I have taken pains to ascertain from 
medical men of standing whether faith on 
the part of the patient could effect such a 
cure, and the verdict seems to be that the 
causative chain between mind and nerve, 
nerve and blood-vessel, blood-vessel and 
circulation, circulation and skin-condition, 
is such that it is just possible some kinds 
of skin-disease might be affected by 
mental process, but certainly not cured 
with this alleged rapidity. However this 
may be, whether it was a case of faith- 
healing or one of the many cases of post 
hoc, there cannot, I think, be a doubt 
that the incident narrated in the “ Tarikh- 
i-Jadid”’ is historical. May not, then, the 
leper-cure of Mark i. 40-42 be also 
historical, the “ straightway ”’ being in 
both cases a very natural exaggeration ? 

Shortly after this, and on the same 
journey, a case of fever was cured by 
drinking tea from the Bab’s cup. In 
this case the patient was an enthusiastic 
believer, of whom the Bab had desired a 
certain service, which the disciple was 
prevented from undertaking by his ill- 
ness; and it is easy enough to understand 
how such a man might by such means 
have recovered, sufficiently at any rate to 
be able to go upon the errand which his 
master required of him. 

On the last stage of this journey to 
Maku, while the Bab was resting at 
Tabriz, another miracle of healing 
occurred which recalls a somewhat similar 
miracle recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Bab was taking his afternoon tea 
in a garden adjoining the house where he 
was confined, when 

One Mash-hadi Ali by name entered the 
garden inastate of great trouble, saying, 
‘““Three of my family are sick, and f 
despair of the lives of two of them, since 
there is no hope of their being restored to 
health; but the third, whose recovery 
appears possible, I pray you to heal.’’ ‘* Be 
of good cheer,’’ answered His Holiness, “‘ all 
three will get well.’? After a while the 
man departed, but next morning he came 
to me, saying, ‘*On arriving at my house I 
beheld all three sitting up in perfect health, 
as though they had never been ill.’’ This 
man became a sincere believer, and was 
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converted, and set himself to perform 


humble and devoted service. 

The story reminds us forcibly of the 
healing of the Centurion’s son, and it 
should serve as a check upon the tendency 
shown by some critics to make a selection 
of the healing-miracle, climimating as 
unhistorical those in which the patient 
was ata distance when the miracle was 
performed. However, we may explain 
the occurrence, and explanations no doubt 
are possible, that the incident occurred as 
narrated cannot reasonably be doubted. 
The story is given in the “ Tarikh-i-Jadid,” 
on the authority of Muhammad Ali the 
Martyr, a constant attendant upon the 
Bab, and an eye and ear witness of the 
event in question. 

During the imprisonment of the Bab at 
Maku and at Chirik the miracles appear 
to have ceased; but the miraculous 
re-appears after his death, for it was as 
impossible for the followers of the Bab as 
it was for the followers of Christ to believe 
that God would “suffer His Holy One to 
see corruption,” and we read how when 
the bodies of the Bab and his favourite 
disciple which had been cast into. the 
moat were at length removed and taken 
to a distant place to be buried, “several 
persons charged with the transfer and 
burial of the bodies, on proceeding to the 
place where they lay, saw that absolutely 
no change had taken place in them, but 
that they were still perfectly sweet and 
fresh, as though they had fallen asleep. 
One or two of those entrusted with their 
removal were so overcome with fear and 
astonishment at this sight that for some 
time they suffered from an acute fever.”’ 

Several other more or less trivial 
miracles are narrated elsewhere of the 
Bab, as for instance the conversion of a 
metal pipe-cover into gold at his touch, and 
the production of a purse of gold when 
demanded of him by thieving soldiers, 
although it was well known to his disciples 
that he had no money (compare Peter’s 
fish and piece of money) ; but those which 
I have given above, taken from the 
“ Narikh-i-Jadid”’ are at once the most 
typical and the best attested. 

‘Such signs and wonders spring from 
many causes. Sometimes from  coin- 
cidence, sometimes from malobservation, 
sometimes from the after-exaggeration 
of disciples, sometimes (perhaps) from 
the misunderstanding of figurative lan- 
guage, though I repeat that on the 
whole the effect of a perusal of the 
Babi histories is to convince me that less 
stress must be laid upon this last-named 
source of miracle-stories than has some- 
times been done. As to the wonders of 
healing, I am convinced that when 
allowance has been made for all such 
sources of error, a certain residuum re- 
mains —a wonderful healing power 
manifest in Jesus, manifest also in the 
Bab, referable in both cases to obscure 
but perfectly natural psychical powers. 

One thing, in conclusion, I must in 
justice to the Bab explain. Like Jesus of 
Nazareth, he cared little for miracles. 
Mulla Mirza Muhammad, one of his 
earliest disciples, compiled a bookful of 
miracles worked by the Bab and his 
disciples, but found, when he had com- 
pleted his task, that the Bab in nowise 
regarded these wonders as a proof of his 
mission, and did not wish the account of 
them to be published; whereupon he 
destroyed the book. Only one miracle 
the Bab regarded as evidence of his divine 


' John Fiske, 


mission, the miracle (as he regarded it) of 
his own inspiration; and this leads one 
to believe that by far the greater number 
of his miracles (as also, surely, of the 
miracles of Jesus) were created by the 
minds of the disciples, not by the will of 
their Master. Hersert Rrx. 


LITERATURE. 


—p—— 
THROUGH NATURE TO GOD.* 


WE have received two recently pub- 
lished works by Professor Fiske, the 
smaller of which is an important appendix 
to his well-known books “The Idea of 
God’*and “The Destiny of Man,” and 
the larger a miscellaneous collection of 
essays. 

“Through Nature to God” is a title 
which might be given to the trilogy of 
which this is the conclusion. Although 
intelligible by itself, this third part will 
hardly find its full significance unless the 
reader is already familiar with its fore- 
runners. It consists of three papers, whose 
titles serve to show the grave nature of 
their theme—<The Mystery of Evil,” 
“The Cosmic Roots of Love and Self- 
Sacrifice,” “The Everlasting Reality of 
Religion.” ‘They are intended to round 
off into a certain completeness Fiske’s 
restatement of natural religion in the light 
of evokution. 

“The Mystery of Evil” is designed, we 
are told, to supply some considerations 
which, for the sake of conciseness, were 
omitted from “The Idea of God.” The 
constructive portion of this essay depends 
on the proposition which stands at the 
head of Part VI., ‘ Without the Element 
of Antagonism there could be no Con- 
sciousness, and therefore no World.” If 
this be so, without the contrasting con- 
scious states of pain and sin there could 
be no joy or goodness. Weare called on 
to observe that progress is brought about 
in Nature first by choice of joy instead of 
pain,‘secondly by the choice of ethical good 
instead of ethical evil. 

‘* Moral evil is simply the characteristic of 
the lower state of living as looked at from 
the higher state.’’ ‘‘In the process of spiritual 
evolution, therefore, evil must needs be pre- 
sent. But the nature of evolution also 
requires that it should be evanescent. In 
the higher stages that which is worse 
than the best need no longer be positively 
bad.’’ ‘‘Unless our eyes had been opened 

- . sothat we might come to know the 
good and the evil, we should never have 
become fashioned in God’s image.”’ 

It would be unreasonable to ask, in 
these regions of thought, for strict demon- 
stration. All that can be looked foris some 
suggestion by which reasonmay be brought 
to the aid of faith. Faith may certainly 
find encouragement here, not only in the 
central idea, which is developed with lucid 
phrase and vivid simile, but also in the con- 
tagion of the writer’s own faith. But there 
are flaws in the logical texture of the argu- 
ment. 

Now and again a looseness of expression, 
not in itself reprehensible, but ill-suited 
to such a theme, offends theattentive reader. 
“Tf an individual antelope falls below the 
average of the herd in speed, he is sure 
to become food for lions.” Were this true, 
there would soon be but one fixed rate of 


* “Through Nature to God.” 
Macmillan and Co. 1899, 

“A Century of Science and other Essays.” By 
Macmillanand Co, 1899, 
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speed for antelopes, and probably but one 
antelope to possess it. ‘Morality comes 
upon. the scene when there is an alterna- 
tive of leading better lives or worse lives.” 
Logic forbids that the words “ better ” and 
“ worse ” should have herea moral colour, 
but Professor Fiske has not in any exact 
way defined the sense in which he uses 
them. So he speaks—on the same page, 
and again in the passage quoted above—of 


| “higher” and “lower” states of living, 
| without precise statement of what is meant 


by “high” and “low.” 

These faults are only incidental, and-can 
easily be repaired. There is, however, a 
serious difficulty inherent in the very 
nature of his argument, which Mr. Fiske 
has not been at pains to detect and solve. 
If it be true that good and evil are merely 
relative, and exist but by contrast, so that 
“in a happy world there must be sorrow 
and pain, and in a moral world the know- 
ledge of evil is indispensable,” how can it 
also be true that evil isevanescent ? States, 
stages, kinds, degrees of evil may dis- 
appear and be succeeded by others, but if 
evil itself should disappear it can only be 
by the simultaneous annihilation of good- 
ness. The world can only cease to be moral 
plus immoral by becoming non-moral—by 
the destruction or absorption of the ethical 
idea. Upon this hypothesis “the final 
triumph of righteousness,’ and, “the 
final triumph of unrighteousness’? become 
synonymous, since each entails the utter 
destruction of both combatants. 

But is it true that good cannot be with- 
out evil? Professor Fiske says: ‘The 
alternative is clear—on the one hand a 
world with sin and suffering, on the other 
hand an unthinkable world in which con- 
scious life does not involve contrast.” 
But this is not an exclusive alternative. 
There is room for a world in which all 
men are good and happy, and conscious of 
their goodness and happiness by dint of 
conceiving badness and unhappiness, 
which yet do not, except in idea, exist in 
that world. Professor Fiske hopes for a 
time when “the fact of evil will lapse into 
a mere memory, in which the shadowed 
past shall serve as a background for the 
realised glory of the present.” If such a 
time, when evil is but a monster of the 
imagination, bé possible, the actwal 
existence of evil has still to be justified. 
Tsay “justified ” rather than “explained,” 
for I believe that the mystery of evil © 
more often presents itself as the problem 
of- pain than as the problem of sin. It is, 
moreover, in this form that it exhibits the 
greater obstinacy towards . Professor 
Fiske’s solution, and distresses the theist 
with an ethical difficulty. Are we to 
say that in a company where all are 
glad, and none has any thought of misery 
in his mind, none are glad? Surely joy as 
a state of consciousness may exist with- 
out the reflection “I am joyful,” which 
implies the complementary concept of 
misery. But if not, a good man would 
rather forego his joy than purchase it at 
the cost of another’s misery; we would 
destroy misery if we could. The problem 
is that God does not destroy it. We feel 
that it is necessary to “justify the ways 
of God to man,” and as a justification of 
pain this essay seems incomplete. 

The second paper supports, in opposition 
to Huxley’s declaration that the “ cosmic 
process has no sort of relation to moral 
ends,” the thesis that ‘the cosmic pro- 
cess exists purely for the sake of moral 
ends.” Professor Fiske’s position is not, 
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however, so flatly contradictory to Hux- 
ley’s as the words seem to show. The 
later writer is using the term “cosmic 
process” in a more extended sense. 
Huxley meant that natural selection is so 
far from being an ethical process that it 
shocks our ethical sensibilities. It is no 
contradiction of this undoubted fact to 
urge that our ethical sensibilities and con- 
ceptions have themselves been evolved in a 
process of which one stage was natural 
selection. There is nothing original in 
the. main argument of this paper. 


the new stage in organic evolution when 
variations of intelligence began to be 
more profitable to one of the higher 
priniates than variations in body. It 
proceeds, without mentioning Professor 
Clifford, to expound his theory that the 
function of conscience is the preservation 
of the race as a race. It dwells on the 
altruistic institution of maternity, which 
is called ‘the derivative source from 
which all other kinds” of altruism “ were 
by slow degrees developed,” and takes 
occasion to speak of the author’s “own 
special contribution to the Doctrine of 
Hvolution ”’—namely, the part played in 
the genesis of tbe human race by the 
lengthening of infancy. (One of the 
Essays in ‘“‘ A Century of Science” is also 
devoted to this head.) The matter and 
moral are, in fact,'those of Henry Drum- 
mond’s, “ Ascent of Man,” given with 
neater workmanship in smaller compass. 
Is need hardly be recalled how much 
Professor Drummond owed, in the shaping 
of his theory, to Fiske’s earlier works. 

The third paper is an admirably dis- 
played chain of reasoning to show that 
there is a scientific balance of probability 
in favour of the truth of the central postu- 
lates of religion. Professor Fiske speaks 
of three—a God with a human element in 
Him, human immortality, the ethical signi- 
ficance of the unseen world—but this 
analysis of the religious instinct is inde- 
pendent of the course of his argument, 
and may be amended, if the reader will, 
without affecting his conclusion. Taking 
the response to external stimuli as the 
wost fundamental characteristic of living 
things, the essayist shows how evolution, 
in terms of this characteristic, is made up 
of successive adjustments of “inner rela- 
tions” to ‘outer relations.” The ‘inner 
adjustment” has always been an adjust- 
ment to an external reality. Now we have 
already co-ordinated the development of 
conscience and the religious instinct with, 
say, the modification of a pectoral fin into 
a wing or fore-leg, as a step in organic 
evolution. The original, and, it seems to 
me, brilliant and sound corollary is added 
that this adjustment also is an adjust- 
ment to an external reality. 

So far as our knowledge of Nature goes 
the whole momentum of it carries us on- 
ward to the conclusion that the Unseen 
World, as the objective term in a relation 
of fundamental importance that has co- 
existed with the whole career of mankind, 
has a real existence ; and it is but follow- 
ing out the analogy to regard that Unseen 
World as the theatre where the ethical 
process is destined to reach its full consum- 
mation. 

Among the collected essays the most 
notable are that which gives the book its 
title, a short survey of science during the 
nineteenth century; an address on ‘The 
Scope and Purport of Evolution,” which 
assigns their several trophies to several 
prominent workers, and contests Haeckel’s 


It 
begins with A. R. Wallace’s discovery of 


Clarke and Co, 


proposition that evolution has an atheistic 
tendency ; a speech on “ The Part played 
by Infancy in the Evolution of Man”; an 
interesting sketch of “The Origins of 
Liberal Thought in America” ; two pleasant 
chapters on .“The Bacon-Shakespeare 
Folly” and “Some Cranks and their 
Crotchets,” and eight other pieces, four of 
which are biographical. Together they 
make a book with a character of its own, 
whose acquaintance one may be pleased to 
make, and to refresh with occasional visits. 
E. W. Luis. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO MAR- 
TINEAU’S “STUDY OF RELIGION.”* 


Tue second of Messrs. James Clarke 
and Co.’s “Small Books on Great Sub- 
jects” was Dr. Martineau’s “Faith the 
Beginning, Self-Surrender the Fulfilment, 
of the Spiritual Life,” containing four of 
his sermons, published in 1897; and it 
was a happv thought to add to the sume 
series this little book’of Mr. Armstrong’s, 
in which are reprinted the articles con- 
tributed by him to Tue Inquirer, from 
Jan. 14 to March 3, 1888, giving ‘a brief 
analysis and exposition” of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s “Study of Religion,” then just 
published. 

The articles are reprinted, with such 
slight alterations asthe lapse of time and 
the death of Dr. Martineau rendered 
necessary, and to the seventh chapter on 
“ Pitfalls of Philosophy ” Mr. Armstrong 
has added an interesting note on the im- 
plications of Fore-Knowledge and Free- 
Will. 

Of the three great works, in which Dr. 
Martineau summed up the thought and 
study of his life—namely, “Types of 
Ethical Theory” (1885), “A Study of 
Religion” (1888), and ‘“ The Seat of 
Authority in Religion” (1890)—Mr. 
Armstrong writes in his Preface :— 


Each work is unique in its kind. The 
first is the most powerful and competent 
reply that has been made to the advocates 
of the Utilitarian and Determinist theories 
of morals. The second takes up the ethical 
position of the first and extends it to a 
vindication of Theistic belief incompara- 
ble, in wy view, in force and scope. The 
third combines with ‘a restatement of the 
grounds of Theism, the most trenchant 
criticism in literature of the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant positions, and an examina- 
tion of the original documents of Christian- 
ity abreast of the most advanced Continental 
scholarship. 

To religious inquirers at a certain stage, 
probably the most iJluminating and helpful 
of all Martineau’s writings is ‘‘ The Seat 
of Authority,’’ and it is less weighted with 
the technical language of philosophy than 
the *‘ Types’’ or the ‘‘Study.’’? But it has 
not the concentrated unity of the prior 
essays. And, distinguished as was the 
critical scholarship of Martineau, it is not 
of the same authority as his philosophical 
thinking. Many will go with him the 
whole way in his great Theistic argument, 
yet part company with him sharply in his 
New Testament criticism. To such a man, 
for example, as the late Richard’ Holt 
Hutton, the ‘‘Types’’ and the ‘‘ Study ”’ 
seemed almost perfect arguments, while he 
could not fail vehemently to dissent from 
many chapters in ‘‘ The Seat of Authority.”’ 
Tennyson, too, enthusiastic about the 
“Study of MReligion,’’ was deeply dis- 
appointed by the latter work. The most 
commanding strength of the great teacher 


was undoubtedly concentrated in the 
‘* Study of Religion.’’ That-is his supreme 
positive contribution to religious philosophy. 
While I personally go with him in much of 
his last great volume from which many will 
dissent, [ must still hold ‘*A Study of 
Religion’ to be his greatest constructive 
contribution to human thought. 

In the eight chapters of his little book, 
Mr. Armstrong follows out the main lines 
of Dr. Martineau’s great argument, giving, 
as our readers will remember,a most lucid 
exposition, from which those who are not 
able to undertake the study of the work 
itself will gain a clear conception of the 
foundation truths of religion, as inter- 
preted by Dr. Martineau; and it may well 
be that readers of this little book will be- 
encouraged under its guidance to grapple 
at least with some portions of “A Study 
of Religion ”’ itself. 

After an introductory chapter come 
sections on “ What is Religion?” “ From 
Hthics to Religion,’ “Can we really 
know?” “The World Maker,” “ The 
Fountain of Holiness.” In these the two 
chief foundations of Dr. Martineau’s 
Theism, the demand of the human under- 
standing for a living Cause behind 
phenomena, and the demand of the human 
conscience for a Living Righteousness 
behind the moral! law, are clearly set forth ; 
and then follow two concluding sections 
on “ Pitfalls of Philosophy,” and “ Shall 
the Soul Die?” In the Preface Mr. 
Armstrong mentions the third argument 
which he has added in his own book, 
“God and the Soul,” the argument from 
“the perception by the emotional nature of 
man of a Living Love behind things sublime 
and beautiful—an intuitive sense of a 
Divine Presence in Nature such as that 
of which Wordsworth is the prophet”; 
of this he says :— 

It seems justifiable and not unimportant 
to record that, in the last conversation 
which I was privileged to hold with the 
great teacher (in February, 1897), he gave 
a most generous and cordial recognition to 
to this contention, asserting that in his view 
the argument from this intuition was of 
parallel force and rank to the arguments 
from causality and conscience. 

And the Preface concludes :—‘‘ With a 
reverence and gratitude which words 
cannot measure to him whose thinking 
has illuminated all my path, I send forth 
this booklet as a. lowly tribute to his 
memory.” 

With this we cannot refrain from 
quoting also the concluding sentence of 
the book, which Mr. Armstrong has added 
to the last article on “Shall the Soul 
Die ? ” as here reprinted :—‘‘ Now that the 
slim and noble figure and the beautiful 
countenance lit with the very light of 
heaven have passed for ever from our 
vision, we can only register our fervent ° 
thankfulness that this great teacher was 
permitted by Him, in whose hands are the 
lives of men, to put forth this mighty 
argument for ail that makes the world a 
temple and the soul a shrine, while still, 
in spite of the load of years, the eye of 
his spiritual vision wag undimmed and his 
intellect had lost naught of its subtlety or 
grasp.” 
eet 
TUNE WITH THE 

INFINITE.” * 

A soox with this title seems to com- 

mend itself to all who are conscious of 
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* Martineau’s “ Study of Religion ” : An Analysis 
and Appreciation, by Richard A, Armstrong. James 
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* “Tp Tune with the Infinite.” By Ralph 
Waldo Trine, London; George Bell and Song. 
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the jarring notes that come in from every 
side to mar the harmony of life. In an 
early chapter, the author reminds us that 
“the great central fact in human life is 
the coming into a conscious, vital realisa- 
tion of our oneness with the Infinite Life, 
and the opening of ourselves fully to this 
Divine inflow ; that just in the degree in 
which we do this do we actualise in our- 
selves the qualities and powers of the In- 
finite Life, and make ourselves channels 
through which the Infinite Intelligence 
and Power can work.” This thought, 
which from different points of view he 
enforces throughout the volume, he illus- 
trates very beautifully by a parable of a 
pond, which, so long, and only so long, as 
it drew its water from a great reservoir 
among the hills lay, pure and clear, em- 
bosomed in richest verdure, and fed by 
its overflowing streams the neighbouring 
lands. One is reminded of Theodore 
Parker’s simile of the great mill-wheel at 
West Roxbury, which was turned by the 
mountain stream. 

A special point to be noticed in Mr. 
Trine’s treatment of his subject is that he 
never fails to recognise the two agencies, 
Divine and human, and the freedom of 
the personal will by which, as “ indivi- 
dualised spirits,” human beings can make, 
as they choose, their own Heaven or Hell. 
“Tn Tune with the Infinite” is a book full 
of inspiring, strengthening thoughts. We 
are reminded of the power of the human 
will, how its regulation and directing lie 
in our own hands; of the marvellous, 
often unrecognised, influence of our 
thought forces and mental states on those 
around us—forces and states which it hes 
with us to cultivate rightly; and of the 
ever-increasing illumination and intui- 
tions which may be ours through the 
Divine inspiration. 

Great stress is laid on the power of 
thought and will over the physical, as well 
as the moral and spiritual, nature of each 
individual: on the evil results of harbouring 
in the mind habits of distrust, fear, envy 
and tendencies to worry. Some readers, 
perhaps, may not wholly sympathise with 
the author’s views when he enters upon 
the topic of “Spiritual Healing”; but all 
must appreciate the general teaching of a 
book which impresses so earnestly the con- 
viction expressed in the well-known words 
of Dr. Martineau :—“ The helping graces 
of Heaven descend and meet the soul 
intent to rise.” 

The pages abound with beautiful 
passages, and numberless quotations 
might well be made. 

These are among the closing words :— 

As one comes into and lives continually 
in the full conscious realisation of his one- 
- hess with the Infinite Power and Life, then 
all else follows. This it is to come into the 
realisation of heaven’s richest treasures 
while walking the earth. This is to bring 
heaven down to earth, or rather to bring 
earth up to heaven. This it is to exchange 
weakness and impotence for ~ strength ; 
sorrows and sighings for joy; fears and 
forebodings for faith; longings for realisa- 
tions. This it is to come into the fullness of 
peace, power, and plenty. This itis to be 
in tune with the Infinite. 
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MISS COOKE’S “ WHITTIER.” * 


“ His poems we can understand. He’s 
like folks—Whittier . is.” Undoubtediy 


* “The Story of John Greenleaf Whittier.” 
By Frances E, Cooke. Sunday School Association, 
1s. net, ‘ 


the old farmer, from whom that saying is 
quoted, was right; but the simplicity of 
Whittier’s character, and of his writing, 
does not tell the whole secret of the 
strong hold many of his poems have on 
our affections. To the simplicity must 


be added the open vision of a pure heart, . 


a directness of spiritual insight and a 
noble moral fervour, which set some of his 
poems in a place apart, and give hima 
rank not altogether determined by the 
quality of his literary gifts. 

Forthis reason, while the elders treasure 
many of Whittier’s poems, it is specially 
good for our children to grow familiar 
with the best that he has written, and at 
the same time to know the man himself. 
To this end they can have no better guide 
than Miss Cooke, who, in her story of 
Lloyd Garrison’s life, had already given a 
charming picture of the Quaker poet, and 
now in this little book has told the story 
more completely. 

The first awakening of the Quaker 
farmer’s lad to the delights of poetry, the 
first visit of Lloyd Garrison, the steadfast 
purpose with which the young man made 
his way into the world of letters, the 
simple heroism of his devotion to the 
anti-slavery cause, his experiences in those 
troubled times, and after the victory was 
won, the peaceful happiness of his closing 
years and his growing acceptance as a 
poet—all this is told by Miss Cooke, with 
fullest sympathy with the spirit of 
Whittier’s life, and in that delightful 
manner with which our readers are 
happily familiar. , 

For a class of elder children, or a home- 
reading circle, it would be a very pleasant 
task to go through this little book, at the 


same time making a study of some of 


Whittier’s poems; and from all lovers of 

the Quaker poet this story of his life 

should receive a cordial welcome. 
eee 


JOHN RUSKIN.* 

In making'selections from “ Fors Clavi- 
gera,’ Miss Wurtzburg has aimed at 
“ opening its message toallsortsand condi- 
tions of men for whom it may be practically 
inaccessible by; reason of its difficulty, 
length and costliness.” Many such will 
be grateful for her careful and devoted 
work. Ruskin’s ethical and __ social 
teaching is here brought into clear relief, 
and to the selections is prefixed the “St. 
George’s Creed.” After a preliminary 
section, there are three main divisions— 
Ethic, Economic, and Didactic. The book 
is issued by Mr. Allen in the form familiar 
to readers of Ruskin’s own works, and will 
well repay earnest study on the part of 
those who desire to understand his social 
as distinguished from his art teaching. 

Mr. Spielmann’s book is more popular 
in its contents, giving a pleasant sketch 
of Ruskin’s life, and many interesting 
particulars of the author’s intercourse 
with him, especially in connection with the 
Magazine of Art. The book includes an 
article on “The Black Arts, a Reverie in 


the Strand,” which Ruskin wrote for Mr. - 


Spielmann, and there are also a large 
number of illustrations, including more 
than a dozen reproductions of portraits 
and busts of Ruskin and facsimiles of his 
writing. 


* “ Readings in John Ruskin’s ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ 
1871-1884.” Edited by Caroline A. Wurtzburg. 
George Allen. 2s, 6d. net, 

“John Ruskin : A Sketch of his Life, his Work, 
and his Opinions, with personal Reminiscences,” 
By M. H, Spielmann, Cassell and Co, 5s. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


From Dr. Martineaw’s “Seat of Authority 
in Religion.” 

Ir is the singleness of this life in God 
that gave its uniqueness to the personality 
of Jesus; referring back all his ex- 
periences to the infinitely Perfect, all his 
sorrows to the eternal blessedness, all his 
disappointments to the living Fountain of 
hope. The deluding impressions of a 
drudging and suffering world were habi- 
tually checked and transcended by a re- 
covered contact with the one and only 
Good. Stealing out before the dawn, or 
lingering on the hills into the night, he 
quenched in the silence the wrangling of 
disciples and the importunities of the 
crowd, and received, in answer to his 
prayer, a fresh share of the Love which 
overarches and must penetrate the world. 
Lifted, in these meditative moments, to 
the Divine point of view, he apprehends 
the essences of things, sees them no longer 
as they are, but as they are meant to be; 
and is doubly touched, with a true joy in 
them, as far as they give forth their in- 
tended nature entire and unspoiled, and 
with a deep longing, where it is left in 
the dark, or marred in the conscious light, 
to bring it to the birth or redeem jit from 
its death. The whole hierarchy of created 
beings, in ascending types from the grass 
of the earth to the angels of heayen, was 
sacred and lovely to him as the depository 
and vehicle of the Divine thought, which 
could always be read in their possibilities, 
and only in voluntary agents be missed in 
fact. Amid the forms of unconscious life, 
too simple to go astray and appointed 
only to detain the air and dews and 
mould them into leafage and blossom, 
what gladness flashed from his eye and 
broke from his lips as he looked and said, 
“ Behold the lilies of the field.” In the 
instinctive creatures, moved hither and 
thither to what they need by an infallible 
thought that is all done for them, with what 
a heart-leap of delight did he read for 
them the providing care which they knew 
not, when their wings were heard over- 
head and their shadow floated along the 
grass, and he exclaimed, “ Behold the 
birds of the air; they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them!” In the 
more manifold nature of the little child, 
still in the playtime of his waking 
impulses, each with its right to have him 
as it comes, but intended by revelation of 
its ordered place to rise from instinctive 
to divine, how genuine is his embrace of 
their free innocence, and how pathetic his 
hinted prayer that, through the guardian 
angels of life, it may pass unstained into 
voluntary holiness! In whom else, among 
the regenerators of the world, do you 
meet with this tender enthusiasm for 
natures that are less than moral, this 
sympathy with impulse still at large and 
waiting for the discipline of thought and 
will? Their characteristic has usually been 
astern and suspicious attitude towards the 
realm of nature below the sphere of grace, 
nay, even a disposition to deny the beauty 
of the world and the blessedness of human 
life, and designate them together as a 
howling wilderness ; and, on the strength 
of this theory, to disparage literature, art, 
science, and all the products of the 
“natural man” as “carnal” and foreign 
to the children of God. 

Instead of shrouding the real earth 
beneath this dark pall hiding it from 
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heaven, instead of despairing of any good 
but by escape beyond humanity, Jesus 
looked for it nowhere else, and lived on 
the earth as already bathed in heaven. 
The illusion of asceticism had no hold on 
him: there was nothing to kill out and 
abolish in any nature: in all that was 
God-given he beheld only what was good, 
so soon and so long as it kept its appointed 
place. To himthe pure and spiritual was 
not beyond the material, but within it, 
ever seeking to clothe itself in form and 
colour, and breathe out its thought in 
waves of sound. The outer folds of things 
seemed to fall away before him, and lay 
their meaning bare; and hence he so 
often saw in those around him a light of 
good, a shade of ill, which they knew not 
themselves; and by a hint, or even a 
glance, touched the one with hope, and 
softened the other with shame and tears. 
No disguise, of decorum or indecorum, 
availed to hide from him the doublings or 
the simplicity of the soul within. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 


Srr,—Many people have already been 
inquiring whether there will be an excur- 
siou this year. 

It has been decided that no arrange- 
ments can be made for this year, but we 
are planning something for the following 
year 1901, in England or Wales. 

May I ask the excursionists-of last year 
and former years if they will kindly send 
some contributions to the Postal Mission 
stall at the forthcoming Bazaar on May 1 ? 
We should very much value their help in 
this matter. 

Articles or money will be gladly received 
by Mrs. Morton, 11, Exeter-road, Bron- 
desbury, N.W., on behalf of the Postal 
Mission. M. Lucy Tagart. 

March 26. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusuisaerRs.—All Books, &c., sent to THE 
InQuiRER will be acknowledged under this head, with 
nume of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 

ities of owr space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review. ] 

The Paradise of Dante. Edited by 
Israel Gollancz, M.A. ls. 6d. (J. M. 
Dent and Co.) 

Westminster College, Cambridge : An 
Account of the Opening, and Its History 
from 1844. Edited by A. H. Douglas. 
Is. (Cambridge University Press.) 

The Voice: Its Physiology and Cultiva- 
tion, By W. A. Aikin. (Macmillan.) 

In Time of War. Poems by R. 
Chenevix ‘Trench, D.D. 6d. (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Ethics and Religion: A Collection of 
Essays. Edited by the Society of Ethical 
Propagandists. 5s. (Sonnenschein.) 

The Paraclete. By W. Clark, M.A. 
3s. 6d. (T. and T. Clark.) 

English Illustrated, Cornhill, Sunday 
Magazine, Good Words, New World. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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A POET’S CHILDHOOD AS DESCRIBED BY 
HIMSELF. 


Mosr children know, and perhaps dis- 
like, some of Wordsworth’s poems. When 
I was a child I detested “‘ The Pet Lamb,” 
and could not see any sense in “ We are 
Seven.” Now Ladmire him as one of the 
greatest English poets, who has taught 
us to perceive a deeper meaning and 
beauty in Nature. He has given us in 
poetry an account of his own childhood, 
which, perhaps, may be interesting to 
children. He was born in 1770, in the 
beautiful Lake District, among mountains 
and streams, waterfalls and lakes, and 
learnt to love them when he was quite a 
child, before he had learnt to think about 
them. He became a very grave and serious 
poet, but his childhood was a merry one 
with plenty of healthy play, which he 
thoroughly enjoyed. He says of himself 
and his comrades, ““We were a noisy 
crew.” They bathed, and boated, and 
skated at night, and wandered freely 
about the beautiful country in their sports. 
The child-poet entered heartily into all 
the fun. And yet as children may, he felt 
the beauty that was about him, and the 
presence of a solemn and mysterious living 
power in Nature. Wordsworth thought 
that such feelings were natural to children, 
and that he afterwards became a. poet 
because he did not lose them when he 
erew up. 

He was allowed a great deal of liberty 
at a very early age. He says :— 

Oh, many a time have I, a five years’ child, 

In a small mill-race severed from its 
stream, 

Made one long bathing of a summer’s day ; 

Basked in the sun and plunged and basked 
again. 

He had got rid of the trouble of clothes, 
and ran about on the sand, and pushed 
through “ groves of yellow ragwort” like 
“a little naked savage.” How delightful 
it must have been. I suppose there was 
some one to take care of him, but he does 
not mention it. 

Before he was ten he used to wander 
about the hills alone for “ half the night,” 
setting snares for woodcocks, and visiting 
them to seeif any of the birds were caught. 
And “ sometimes,” he says (I wish it had 
been only once), he took the bird from 
another boy’s snare. But he felt that it 
was wrong: his conscience was not 
silenced. He writes that 

When the deed was done 
T heard among the solitary hills 
Low breathings coming after me, and sounds 
Of undistinguishable motion, steps 
Almost as silent as the turf they trod. 

And so the little boy, not ten years old, 
alone on the great hills in the stillness of 
the night, crept home afraid and ashamed 
of what he haddone. Perhaps it was the 
last time he did it. But his words read 
as if he afterwards, more than once, did 
the same thing again, when the “ strong 
desire o’erpowered his better reason.” In 
time he overcame such temptations, and 
grew up to be a very onesth man. 

On another occasion, one summer even- 
ing, he took a small boat without leave, 
and rowed out alone into the lake. “ It 
was an act of stealth and troubled plea- 
sure.” As he drew further from the shore, 
the summit of a large mountain rose into 
sight above the low hills near at hand. It 
seemed tothe boy poet, troubled in his 


mind by his own wrong-doing, as if it was 
some huge dark object rising up of its own 
accord, to watch him, and striding after 
him. He took the boat back and went 
home. But he could not for a long time 
get rid of the fear of some dim power 
about him. So this brave boy, familiar 
with the objects about him, and loving 
them with boyish love, was made a coward 
by his conscience. 

A brave boy he was. That is shown by 
his dangerous climbs among the mountain 
crags after birds’ nests. 

He says that he had “ hung above the 
raven’s nest by knots of grass and half- 
inch fissures in the slippery rock.’ He 
was a brave boy. But he also had the 
feeling of a poet. For while he was 
hanging alone onto the precipitous rock 
at no small risk of his life, itiseemed to him 
as if the clouds and sky and the sound of 
the wind were all wonderfully changed. 
It made so deep an impression upon his 
mind that he remembered it distinctly 
many years afterwards. He felt, though 
he did not then think much about it, as if 
Nature was alive, and mountains and 
clouds were his living companions. And 
indeed the life of God is in them, and we 
may feel very strongly that He is with us 
when we are alone by the great sea or 
among the solemn mountains. 

The boy Wordsworth felt that, When he 
went out skating on the lake with other 
boys after dark, joining heartily in their 
noisy games, he yet sometimes drew aside 
from ‘the uproar;” or else, when they 
went flying before the wind and the 
shadowy banks and solitary cliffs seemed 
to come sweeping through the darkness, 
he would dig his heels into the ice and 
stop short. And he noticed how the earth 
still appeared to move for a time, and 
“stood and watched”’ till all was tranquil 
as a dreamless sleep, 

He felt as if there were souls in lonely 
places, and living powers, or “ presences ”’ 
as he calls them, haunting him among his 
boyish sports. Nature was not dead for 
him, but alive. And many have Jearnt 
from him to feel the life of God in 
Nature. We cannot altogether under- 
stand and explain it. But we may feel 
it in our minds and have a great peace 
and delight init; feeling a great strong 
loving presence about us. 

Not all children, or all grown-up 
people either, feel in that way. There 
are very good and sensible men for 
whom all this would have very little 
meaning. We are not all made the same. 
But some children, more perhaps than 
people think, are in a small way like the 
boy Wordsworth. Andif any of you who 
read this “ Children’s Column” at all 
share his feelings, I want to say two 
things to them. They are not to be con- 
ceited about it. Our doings matter a 
great deal more than our feelings. And, 
on the other hand, they should not be 
ashamed, if they like to go quietly into 
some beautiful place better than playing 
football. The enjoyment of Nature, that 
children may have, may be a great and 
sacred delight to them at the time, and a 
great blessing to them all their lives. 

C. D. Bapuanp. 
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THE COMING WEEK. 


In looking forward to the meetings 
of the National Conference at Leicester 
during the coming week, there is one 
thing of which we may be confident, 
for the experience of Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, London, Manchester, 
and Sheffield has been uniform in that 
respect. There will be the delight of 
a great gathering, the stimulus of 
numbers, the strong sense of unity in 
spirit, and renewed consecration to a 
great and holy cause. And there will 
be as before the refreshment of 
brotherly intercourse, the greetings of 
friends long separated in distant fields 
of labour, and abundant conference not 
only at the times and on the stated sub- 
jects set down upon the programme, but 
in the frank confidence of more intimate 
talk among those who are pledged to 
the same high service and in many 
different ways are engaged in a common 
work. 

Of the actual programme of the Con- 
ference we hope nothing but good. 
There will be one thought in every 
heart, and it will find fitting utterance, 
for Mr. Stoprorp Brooxe is to speak 
on the “‘ Life and Influence of Dr. Mar- 
TINEAU, anda memorial resolution will 
be moved by Mr. SrpintHau, and se- 
conded by Mr. Armsrrone. At the 
service of Communion, most fittingly 
held on the first evening, there will be 
a special season of holy remem- 
brance, in which the hidden fellowship 
will be deepened with those who in 
former years brought their faith and 
courage and affectionate sympathy to 
the meetings of the Conference, but 
now have passed into the great Silence, 
which yet is eloquent of the life with 
Gop; while the devotional service with 
which each morning begins will afford 


the opporttnity of striking the right 
key-note for the discussions which are 
to follow. The special subjects to be 
discussed are of vital interest to the 
whole body of our churches. No one 
is better fitted than Mr. Epwry Opcers 
to insist on the importance of a right 
understanding of Zour Freedom and 
Faith, and it is peculiarly fitting at 
the end of a century of religious life 
that we should be asked to consider its 
historical development, and the lessons 
it has taught of the principles on which 
Free Churches must be founded, and 
their ideal of religious fellowship. Mr. 
Euuis is to deal with a very practical 
question, and will speak from the ex- 
perience of a proved capacity on ‘“‘ How 
best to organise the Religious Life of 
our Young People.’ Of no_ less 
urgency is Mr. A. H. Worruineton’s 
subject, “‘The Future Supply of our 
Ministers,” while Mr. Jacxs’s paper 
on “ The Conduct of Public Worship ” 
deals with what must be of perennial 
interest and of the first importance to 
all churches. As at the Sheffield Con- 
ference a paper without discussion was 
read by Mr. Carpenter on “ The Place 
of Immortality in Religious Belief ”’ ; 
so at Leicester we are to have two 
papers, one by Mr. Puitre WickstEED 
on ‘The Fear of Gop and the Sense of 
Sin,” the other by Mrs. Humppry Warp 
on ‘‘ Gospel Interpretation.”” When 
further it is remembered that Mr. 
Harerove is to preach the Conference 
sermon, that Dr. Buaxr OpeErs is Pre- 
sident, and that at the public meeting 
the speakers are to be Mr. Pace Hoprprs, 
so well known in Leicester, Dr. Kie1n, 
Mr. Woop, and Mr. F. Mappison, M.P., 
it will be realised what good ground 
there is for confidence in the abundant 
success of the Conference. 

To one other matter of great interest 
and importance we have not yet alluded. 
The first meeting of the Conference at 
Liverpool in 1882 is specially memor- 
able for the paper read by Mr. Harry 
Rawson on “‘ Ministers’ Stipends and 
Augmentation Funds,” which con- 
cluded with a proposal for the founda- 
tion of the Sustentation Fund, and was 
followed immediately by the late Sir 
Henry Tatr’s generous gift of £1,000, 
which most happily secured the success 
of the effort. At Sheffield Mr. Cocan 
Conway read a paper on a cognate and 
equally pressing question, ‘‘ The Super- 
annuation of Ministers,’ and in our 
present issue will be found the Report 
of the Special Committee on this sub- 
ject, which is to be presented and con- 
sidered at the business meeting of the 
Conference next week. 

What the resolutions are, which are 
to be moved on this Report, we do not 
yet know, but they could not be in more 
sympathetic hands than those of Mr. 
Cogan Conway and Mr. Davin Atns- 
WoRTH, and we may be sure that the 
subject will receive most earnest con- 
sideration. There is undoubtedly scope 
for a Ministers’ Superannuation Fund, 
the foundation of which might signal- 
ise the Leicester meeting of the Con- 


ference; but we cannot in any way 
anticipate the discussion which is to 
take place, and can now only commend 
the Report to the attention of our 
readers. 


MARTINEAU’S NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE LETTER. 


Dr. Martineav’s great effort at the 
Leeds Conference in 1888 will be still 
vividly in the minds of all who were 
present on that occasion, but there 
will not be so many of our readers 
who remember the letter which, through 
Mr. David Ainsworth, Chairman of 
the Committee, he addressed to the 
first meeting of the Conference held in 
Liverpool in 1882. The letter not only 
touches now the chords of reverent 
memory, but may well stir us to renewed 
consecration to the lofty ideal of religious 
life which it sets forth, {and we therefore 
here reproduce the main portions of it :— 

“At a crisis when many heads are 
dizzied and many hearts alarmed by the 
rapid changes in thought and in society, 
it may not be out of iplace for a veteran, 
himself not unaffected by them, to avow 
his unabated confidence in the Christian 
Congregation as the most beneficent of 
human institutions—the best guardian of 
the sanctities of life and the asylum of its 
sweetest affections. Among those who are 
alienated from it there are doubtless some 
who may sustain themselves in a higher 
atmosphere, and many who intellectually 
occupy a level above its average teaching. 
But, on a wide comparison of the popula- 
tion within the churches and that with- 
out, the former, I am persuaded, will be 
found to contain, in spite of its minority, 
by far the greater part of the conscience, 
the humanity, the purity, the nobleness, 
which are the cement of society and the 
backbone of national character. 

“ When I look at any choice example of 
this institution, and ask myself what have 
been the, real springs of its power, I find 
them in three conditions: 

““(1) That its members unite purely 
for Fellowship and Growth in the 
Christian life and mind. 

“ (2) That, in its external ‘action, it 
bears down with Missionary zeal 
on the Paganism and irreligion 
and neglected suffering which it 
sees around. 

“(3) That on other Churches it looks 
as on confederates, moving upon 
different lines in the same sacred 
warfare. 

So that these three—namely, Sympathies 
of Godliness within the congregation 
Aggression on Sin and misery without; 
Loyal Affection for comrades under other 
banners—are the animating principles 
which make even a small Christian Society 
a leaven of moral health to a neighbour- 
hood ten times its size. 

“The first condition embraces two aims, 
of Fellowship in the Christian mind, and 
Growth in it. Among persons various in 
age and position these two are unequally 
felt, and for their furtherance should 
resort, I think, each to its own methods. 
All the Public Services are the proper 
medium and aliment of Fellowship ; while 
for Growth provision should be made by 
Special Classes and Fraternities, which 
each member may accept or decline. The 
people as a whole need a kindling voice 
to interpret and deepen their common 
trusts and settled affections; the minister, 
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as an individual, needs scope for fresh 


convictions of duty and lights of thought; 
and it is not well that either need should 
be made absolute, to the prejudice of the 
other. It is indispensable to provide, not 
only for such training of the young in 
moral and spiritual truth as may bring 
them to the Christlike mind, but also for 
acquainting all willing learners with the 
present aspects of theological knowledge. 
But it is one thing to open congregational 
classes in which the grounds of conflict- 
ing opinion may be systematically ex+ 


plained ; it is quite another to disappoint 
an assembly of thirsting souls, that come 


to drink from the fountain of life, with 
dry criticisms or philosophical abstrac- 
tions. And so with respect to current 
questions of social reform and _ political 
obligation—e.g., temperance, war, &c. It 
is inevitable that every faithful man 
should make a conscience of ‘his belief 
upon these things; but he cannot on that 
account, if he be the head of a society 
where beliefs and consciences differ, 
assume more than his individual right of 
free action and persuasion within the 
circle that sympathy gathers round him. 
If in early life I had distinctly conceived 
the rule here laid down, I should have 
avoided some mistakes. And I could 
earnestly wish that my younger brethren 
might reverence their office, more than I 
have. done, as, representing the collective 
piety of a mixed congregation. 

“The second condition assumes, what 
experience has at last brought home to us, 
that no Christian Society can subsist upon 
its own internal relations alone, and, like 
a monastery, shut out the confusion and 
the cries of the world around. We 
acknowledge, with all Christendom, that 
the Missionary spirit is inseparable from 
the religious life; and that it is impos- 
sible for a people to train themselves in 
the school of Christ, yet remain ‘quiet 
neighbours to the victims of passion, 
ignorance, and wrong. Were there is no 
sorrow felt for those to whom God is dead, 
and the heavens are dark, no pity for those 
whose life is a flight from pursuing Fate 
into the grim arms of ‘the last enemy,’ 
no longing to seek and to save the lost, 
how can there be either love of God or 
‘enthusiasm of humanity’? No Chris- 
tian Society gives any adequate expression 
of its essential character, unless from its 
heart goes forth some message of healing 
and entreaty to its neighbourhood ; and 
it is but a selfish membership that looks 
coldly on such evangelising work. It 
ought not to satisfy us that we institute 
and equip Mission stations in parts of our 
large towns that need them most. Every 
visible place of worship needs a character, 
a significance, a spiritual physiognomy 
upon the spot. It should be more than 
brick and stone to the eyes that daily see 
it. Even from the outside let it look 
upon the passers-by with a gaze of tender 
mercy and solemn warning and recovered 
hope. Our Town Missions would be a 
doubtful blessing to us, if we made them 
an excuse for surrendering an essential 
function of every Christian Church. I 
remember nothing more cheering in the 
contemporary history of our churches than 
the admirable experiments of Mr. Beard in 
Taverpool, and more recently of Mr. Hopps 
in Leicester, for extending the circle of 
religious sympathy to classes that too 
rarely feel its embrace. From my heart I 
honour the faith and courage evinced in 
these efforts, and wonder what we have 


been about that they have not sooner 
been born within us, and more widely 
wakened us to our duty. 

“ When I speak of the Missionary spirit 
ag a Christian characteristic, 1 mean the 
attitude of a religious soul towards an 
unreligious, of devout faith towards no 
faith, of clear-visioned conscience towards 
moral blindness, of a beloved son towards 
an orphaned outcast ; and I do not mean 
the attitude of one school of theology 
towards another. The difference of the 
two relations is surely plain. Where the 
interval between myself and another is 
moral and spiritual,—where he lives by 
righteous rule and I by chance passion,— 
where he is strong and calm and bright, 
and I am neither master of myself nor in 
the hands of a Divine deliverer,—there is 
at the heart of both a secret consciousness 
of their ,real position: he yearns to lift 
me up ; I feel that he is above me: I am 
prostrate in my weakness before him, and 
easily persuaded to stretch forth the hand 
of dependence. My conscience invests 
him with an authority which silences the 
vain pretence at equality, and places me 
with docility at his feet. It is otherwise 
where the interval is one of mere intel- 
lectual judgment as between two thought- 
out theologies. Hach has a self-preference 
which is without response in the other; 
and neither has, bynatural or Divine right, 
any Master-function relatively to the 
other. ‘The presumptive equality between 
them is perfect ; and I can never usefully 
study and compare them, except with the 
belief that [ have as much to learn as to 
teach ; and that what has sustained the 
life of many wise and saintly souls cannot 
be without its hidden store of truth and 
good. Hence (let me confess) I could 
never take, and could never approve, a 
Missionary attitude towards any of the 
differing churches of Christendom, or help 
feeling repelled by Missionary approaches 
on their part. It is easy to avoid such 
reciprocation of arrogance without lapse 
into doctrinal reticence or indifference. 
Let questions of theology and morals be 
investigated, like all other questions, on 
pure grounds of evidence, and dealt with, 
not by the Advocate, but by the Judge; 
or, if* this rule be too severe, let the 
Advocate’s part never be taken except in 
reply, in order to rectify polemical dis- 
tortions and restore the balance disturbed 
by party zeal. In all other cases, the 
third condition should come unreservedly 
into play : the various faiths of Christians 
around us should be treated with 
deference, as allies in foreign dress. 
Leave to the schools definitions of doc- 
trine: let Churches address themselves, 
with one heart though in many tones, to 
the redemption of human life from 
euilt and sorrow. In the presence of 
great duties, under the inspiration of high 
affections, men are always drawing nearer 
to one another: in the eagerness of 
argument and the encounter of clashing 
beliefs, they are usually parting further 
from each other ; and for one error that is 
struck down by the blow of controversy, 
a score will silently vanish because unable 
to breathe the air of a newage. Hither 
every church is bound to attempt the con- 
version of every other, or else all must 
live together in the harmony of mutual 
respect, and commit whatever is special in 
their cause to the arbitrament of time 
and the widening of thought. We all 
see Divine things ‘through a glass 
darkly’; but sure I am that my doctrines 


cannot be right unless that Church is 
dearest to me which is most deeply rooted 
in the love of God and of richest fruits in 
the love of man.” 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
LEICESTER. 


Tue Guide Book to the National Con- 
ference, which has been issued to ministers 
and delegates, in view of the meetings at 
Leicester next week, contains not only a 
useful map of the town (of which the 
scale, not noted in the map, is six inches 
to the mile), indicating the various places 
of meeting, but also an interesting “ His- 
torical Sketch,’ which recalls the close 
association of Leicester with many of the 
great events and some of the greatest 
names of our national life. 

Of the old Roman days there are still 
remains, not only in the name, but in fine 
pieces of tesselated pavement and in an 
interesting fragment of wall masonry near 
St. Nicholas Church. In Anglo-Saxon 
days, we are told, Leicester was the seat 
of a bishopric, and of a Royal Mint, which 
remained until the time of Henry II. 
The old Castle, which has now shrunk 
into an Assize Court, was in the Middle 
Ages a stronghold of the Harls of 
Leicester, of whom Simon de Montfort is 
the chief to be remembered, while the 
line of the great Harls ended when Henry 
Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaunt, 
became King of England. 

Among the most interesting associa- 
tions are the following :— 


Parliaments were twice held in Leicester 
during the fifteenth century, the plague on 
one occasion rendering Westminster dan- 
gerous; its gabled. High-street saw the 
entry of Richard III. at the head of his 
army on his march to Bosworth Field; Car- 
dinal Wolsey breathed out his despairing 
farewell to life’s vain ambitions in the 
guest-chamber of Leicester Abbey ; Lady 
Jane Grey was familiar with its streets and 
proffered hospitalities, and the unhappy 
prisoner, Mary Queen of Scots, more than 
once passed a night within its walls. Its 
sturdy Puritanism made a gallant stand 
against the Royalist forces in 1645, when 
Charles I. and Prince Rupert besieged it, 
and the Mayor’s Parlour of the old Guild- 


} hall, which still remains, became the scene 


of a protracted discussion and final refusal 
to comply with the King’s demands, re- 
sulting in the bombardment and sack of the 
town, with much bloodshed and violence. 
Leicester was, however, re-captured by 
Cromwell and Fairfax a fortnight after- 
wards, King Charles having fled at full 
speed through its streets after the Battle of 
Naseby two days earlier. 

The spirit of inquiry and dissent in both 
political and religious matters has been a 
tradition in this town and locality from 
very early times. Robert Grosstéte, Arch- 
deacon of Leicester in the days of Simon 
de Montfort, raised his voice against Papal 
assumption and the corruption of the clergy. 
In the fourteenth century Wycliffe’s 
preachers, stirred to zeal by the great Re- 
former at his neighbouring rectory of 
Lutterworth, carried on the crusade in its 
streets and open places, until denounced. 
and brought to penance in St. Margaret’s 
Church; and in the gloomy days of Queen 


“Mary the crown of martyrdom was won by 


Latimer of Thureaston, a village four miles 
north of Leicester. 

Of the great names of English Non- 
conformity, those of George Fox, Bunyan 
and Wesley appear in the annals of 
Leicester, while towards the close of last 
century, Dr. Carey, afterwards noted as a 
Baptist missionary, preached for some 
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vears in the Harvey-lane Chapel, working 
during the week as a shoemaker; he was 
succeeded by Robert Hall, who at the be- 
ginning of the present century was widely 
known as a most eloquent preacher. 

The story of the “Great Meeting” 
and its younger sister church, as told in 
the sketch, we will here reproduce. It 
seems that as early as 1680 a society of 
Presbyterians had been formed in Leices- 
ter, as a result of the Act of Uniformity 
of 1662. The sketch speaks of the 
ejected as “Presbyterian Clergy,” but 
there were of course large numbers of 
Independents among them. From the 
society of 1680, which at that time wor- 
shipped in a small building on the west 
side of the town, the present Great Meet- 
ing congregation is directly descended, 
and. its story is thus told :— 

In 1708 the Presbyterians built them- 
selves a handsome chapel in Bond-street, 
then called Parchment-lane, naming it the 
“Great Meeting,” the first brick building 
of importance in Leicester, and still our 
honoured place of worship. At.the time 
of its erection, the chapel in its green 
graveyard stood close to the confines of the 
town, in a sparsely-built neighbourhood, 
semi-rural, with orchards and gardens 
divided by fences and mud walls. Ad- 
joining was the old “ Butt Close,” an acre 
or two of ground granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to the youth of Leicester for 
practice with the long bow, and which still 
gives its name to the narrow thoroughfare 
just beyond the chapel. A day-school 
seems to have been attached to the Great 
Meeting at its foundation; and in 1783 
the first Sunday-school in Leicester 
assembled within its precincts, three years 
earlier than the simultaneous opening of 
eleven Sunday-schools on July 23, 1786, by 
a combined movement of Church and 
orthodox Dissent, which claimed to have 
originated them in this town. Among the 
early recollections of many of the elder 
members of our present congregation is 
the bevy of neat white caps and “tippets ” 
in the corner of the chapel gallery. The 
present school buildings, also used largely 
for nssion purposes, were erected in 1859, 
and form one block with those of an 
earlier date. 


In the year 1866 the chapel underwent’ 


great alterations by the addition of a 
chancel and the re-seating of the interior, 
but its main outward features are still 
identical with those of its earliest years. 
The roll of ministers of the Great 
Meeting is a short one, for no less than 
112 years were occupied by the services of 
two of them, the Rev. Hugh Worthington 
and our well-remembered and _ beloved 
pastor, the Rev. Charles Berry, who each 
filled its pulpit for fifty-six years. With 
the words of the latter, written by request 
and afterwards inscribed upon a brass 
tablet placed upon the original pulpit, 
when it was removed from the chapel in 
1866, we will close this brief sketch :— 
“This pulpit was in the Great Meeting- 
house, Leicester, from 1708, the date of its 
erection, to 1866, when great alterations 
were made. During that period the 
following were, in succession, the ministers 
of the chapel :— 
Rey. Mr. Green. 
Rey. Mr. Gee, died 1730. 
Rey. James Watson, 1730—1741. 
Rey. Hugh Worthington, 1741—1797. 
Rev. Robt. Jacombe, 1797—1803. 
Rev. Charles Berry, 1803—1859. 
The Rey. Drs..Doddridge, Jennings, 


Priestley, Toulmin, Belsham, Barnes, and 
other eminent divines, have preached in 
it. ‘Man dies, matter decays, truth is 
immortal.’ ” 

To complete the record of ministers of 
the Great Meeting, the following names 
must be added :— 

Rey. Charles C. Coe, for five years 
co-pastor with Mr. Berry, 1855— 
1874. 

Rev. R. Laird Collier, 1874—1876. 

Rev. John Page Hopps, 1876—1892. 

The Rev. Henrv Gow, B.A., entered 
upon his ministry in the Great Meeting, 
March 26, 1893. 

In 1866 the Free Christian Church 
was formed. It met originally in the 
Temperance Hall, removed to Wellington- 
street in 1875, and has within the last few 
months left this for Narborough-road, an 
entirely new neighbourhood on -the west 
side of the town. The schoolroom only is at 
present built, and is used for both service 
and Sunday-school; but a church is 
shortly to be erected on the adjoining 
land. 

The following is the roll of ministers :— 

Rev. W. Mitchell, 1866—1870. 

Rey. A. F. Macdonald, M.A., 1870— 
1877. : 

Rev. J. J, Wright, 18771879. 

Rey. J. C. Lunn, 1879—1882. 

Rev. J. Moden, 1882—1886. 

Rey. W. Agar, 1886—1897. 

Rev. W. Whitaker, B.A., 1897—. 


THE SUPERANNUATION OF 
MINISTERS, 


Tue following report of the Committee 
on the Superannuation of Ministers is to 
be presented to the National Conference 
at Leicester, on Thursday, April 5 :— 

It will be in the recollection of the 
ministers and delegates that at our last 
Triennial Conference Mr. Cogan Conway 
read a paper on “The Superannuation of 
Ministers.” In that paper he pointed out 
the evils which at present flow from the 
absence of a fund for enabling ministers 
to retire from active service in the ministry 
when they are past their work. He urged 


that there is a solemn duty resting on our: 


group of churches to furnish some pro- 
vision for the old age of men who have 
devoted their lives to its service, in most 
cases for remuneration so small as to 
preclude the possibility of their making 
such provision for themselves. Such 
assistance would be in no sense eleemo- 
synary, but would rather be in the nature 
of deferred pay. And he put the case of 
an aged minister who has no private 
income to support himself and his wife 
when his stipend ceases: he is naturally 
reluctant to resign his pulpit. His con- 
gregation, who still love and respect him, 
will take no step to cause him to resign. 
Yet the life of the congregation is wither- 
ing up: the young people wander away to 
other chapels where the 
brighter and more attractive, and where 
they are called upon to take their share 
in active work. 

In Lancashire and Cheshire, it is true, 
there is a Widows’ Fund, the operations 
of which in those two counties to some 
extent meet the evil. But no one who is 
not the minister of a congregation in 
Lancashire or Cheshire can become a 
member of this society: nor indeed have 
the ministers resident in those counties 
any right to join it: it is in fact a private 


services are 


society administering its own funds in its 
own way. 

There is also the well-known Ministers’ 
Benevolent Society, which carries on a 
most beneficial work, but from its very 
nature it cannot give a right to benefits, 
and therefore does not exactly meet the 
case in view. 

At the close of the discussion on Mr, 
Conway’s paper the following resolution 
was passed :— 

That this Conference recommends that 
earnest attempts should be made by con- 
gregations and individuals to increase their 
subscriptions to the Ministers’ Benevolent 
Society, and thata Committee be appointed 
to confer with the directors of the Ministers’ 
Benevolent Society, and take such action in 
relation to the superannuation of our 
ministers as they consider desirable; and 
that the Committee consist of Messrs. John 
Harwood, David Martineau, Frederick 
Nettlefold, David Ainsworth, Edwin Law- 
rence, M.P., J. Cogan Conway, W. Blake 
Odgers, Q.C., Frank Taylor, Charles 
Fenton, and such gentlemen as they may 
invite to join their number. 

Some of these gentlemen subsequently 
did not see their way to serve on this 
Committee—the remainder now present 
to the Conference the following 

REPORT. 

Your Committee have held several 
meetings, and considered many schemes 
and suggestions. . At an early stage of 
their deliberations they had the benefit of 
a consultation with some of the officials 
and managers of the Ministers’ Bene- 
volent Society, who afforded them valuable 
assistance. Your Committee desire to 
say at once that they have from the first 
been anxious that no scheme which 
emanates from them should in any way 
clash with the useful work done by this 
Society: an anxiety which they are sure 
will be shared by the ministers and 
delegates. But at the same time your 
Committee feel that the needs of the case 
will not be met merely by increasing the 
funds and widening the scope of the 
operations of this society. For it is a 
Benevolent Society: and a Benevolent 
Society, as such, confers no rights on its 
members. It gives to those whom it 
seeks to benefit no clear and indisputable 
claim to any fixed annuity. And this 
your Committee feels is an essential part of 
any scheme which is to command the co- 
operation of so independent and self- 
reliant a body of men as our ministers. 
The desire of your Committee (which 
your Committee feel sure is also the desire 
of our ministers) is to help those gentle- 
men to help themselves—to call on them 
to contribute as much as each can to the 
necessary outlay—giving them in return 
an absolute right to a certain benefit at a 
certain date. 

Your Committee accordingly conferred 
with eminent actuaries, connected with 
three of our best-known Life Assurance 
societies: and eventually, after rejecting 
many more ambitious schemes, they have 
decided to recommend to the National 
Conference the following scheme :— 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society is 
willing to insure any of our ministers on 
the following terms:—The minister must 
pay premiums according to the tables in 
the schedule to this report from the com- 
mencement of the insurance till he attains 
the age of sixty-five. Then all payments 
from him will cease, and instead he will 
receive an annuity of £52 a year till his 
death, and on his death his representatives 
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will receive £250. If he dies under the 
age of sixty-five, his representatives will 
receive the £250; but in this case the 
Society will pay no annuity. The insured 
will have, of course, an absolute right to 
these benefits, provided he pays his pre- 
miums regularly. And a fund must be 
raised to assist him to pay these premiums, 
so long as he remains a minister on the 
roll of the Conference. In those cases in 
which the premium did not exceed £20, 
the Committee propose that half the pre- 
mium should be paid by the minister, and 
half out of the income of the fund. But 
where the premium exceeded £20, the 


_ fund would pay £10 and no more, leaving 


the minister to pay the remainder. This 
would encourage early insurance. 

Your Committee estimate that for this 
purpose either a sum of £20,000 or an 
assured income of £600 is necessary. 
Should the scheme prove a success and its 


operations become more extensive, more 


_ capital may become necessary ; but for the 


first ten or fifteen years they believe that 
the figures named would be adequate. And 
they believe that with so desirable an 
object in view as the provision of an 
annuity, however small, for our aged 
ministers, there would be no insuperable 
difficulty in raising the necessary funds. 

It would be easy, should the promises of 
donations justify such a step, to rearrange 
the figures so as to secure to every minister 
insuring under this scheme an annuity of 
£104 after the age of sixty-five, instead of 
the meagre minimum of £52 ayear. A 
table of premiums on the basis of £104 a 
year is alsoadded. If this were adopted, 
it would probably be necessary for the 
trustees of the fund to contribute, in some 
cases, to the extent of £15 a year. But 
for the present your Committee is content 
to submit to the Conference the more 
modest plan suggested above, in the 
earnest hope that it may be approved and 
adopted: as they feel certain that some 
scheme of the kind is urgently needed 
among our churches. 

All communications in reference to this 
report should be addressed to J. Cogan 
Conway, Esq., Brooklands, Ringwood. 

Noy. 23, 1899. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


Srr,—Many of your readers will join 
with me in thanking Mr. Bennett for the 
articles, so careful, so suggestive, so full of 
moral sensitiveness, by which he has 
kindly answered the questions I ventured 
to put after reading his letter on the 
religious influence of the personality of 
Christ. 

Still, after giving Mr. Bennett’s views 
serious consideration I cannot concur with 
them ; and as the subject is important, I 
beg permission to give the reasons of my 
dissent. 

According to Mr. Bennett the forgive- 
ness of sins is the most essential part of 
“ everything centres 
round the primary fact of Sin.” 

But how can sin be a primary fact? 
To my mind, sin can only be a secondary 
fact, a consequence. The primary fact 
for me is my interior ideal of goodness 
and righteousness, which I-regard as the 
expression of God’s purpose concerning 
me, as the Divine revelation in my con- 
science of my true destination. I cannot 
call an action or a desire sinful, if I do 
not compare them to and judge them by 
the light of the moral ideal in wy soul. 


It is only when I have pronounced an 
action or a desire to be contrary to the 
moral ideal that I can brand them as sin ; 
and it is only when I have begun by 
loving in some measure the moral ideal, 
that I can suffer and grieve at having by 
action or by desire placed myself in wilful 
opposition to its beauty and holiness. 

Mr. Bennett does not seem to have 
noticed that his own language implies the 
necessity of something previous to the 
fact of sin. “If there be a God,” he 
writes, ‘who enters into spiritual relations 
with His creatures, then the existence in 
man of anything that hinders or destroys 
these relations must be the central fact in 
his experience.” But must there not be 
first of all in man a knowledge of and a 
craving for these relations with God, or 
how could man attach such a mournful 
importance to the hindrance or destruc- 
tion of those relations ? 

It follows that it must be a mistake to 
deduce the belief in the Fatherhood of 
God from the belief in the forgiveness of 
sins. ‘We must not say,” writes Mr. 
Bennett, “He is the Father, and there- 
fore He forgives; we must say, He is the 
Father, because he forgives.” What! 
build our belief in God’s goodness upon 
the forgiveness of sins, and not on the 
beneficent law of our being, of which sin 
is but the transgression? No, no; we 
must start further back and say: God is 
the Father, because He has destined us to 
a pure and noble end, to righteousness, 
love, and consequent happiness. It is the 
firm belief in our moral ideal which is the 
great generating cause of our belief in the 
beneficence of the almighty and inscrutable 
Power whom we call God. 

If I have not this antecedent belief in 
God’s kind purpose with regard to man- 
kind, how can JI ever form the notion of 
or conceive the wish for the forgiveness of 
sins. The forgiveness of sins ? Whatever 
it means specifically, must it not imply the 
removal of some cause of separation 
between God and me? Butif Ido not 
believe in the Fatherhood of God, if I do 
not believe that God is good, why should 
I care about separation from Him, from a 
Being who may be indifferent or hostile to 
me ? Or, again, the forgiveness of sin must 
imply the removal of some obstacle to the 
realisation of my destiny. But if I do not 
know anything about that destiny, if I am 
left in doubt as to whether it may not be 
an abject or wretched destiny, why should 
I care about the obstacles that may oppose 
its realisation ? 

But when I believe first that through 
God’s benevolence my appointed end is the 
holiness and happiness of my being, 
then I am prepared to earnestly desire 
that any obstacle, which by my fault and 
frailty, I may have created for myself 
should be removed; and I am also pre- 
pared to believe that the beneficent Power 
which has purposed my good, is willing 
that any such obstacle should be removed 
from my path, and that any separation 
should cease .between Himself and his 
poor erring creature. The way is therefore 
open to me for some conception, desire, 
and hope of the forgiveness of sins, in 
whatever sense the oppression may be 
understood. 

It appears to me a legitimate conclusion 
of this first article, that not Sin or the 
Forgiveness of Sin, but the divine Ideal 
of Goodness and the Fatherhood of God 
are the primary facts of religion. 

James Hocarr. 


BIRMINGHAM: FAZELEY-STREET 
MISSION, 


Tae annual Congregational meeting of 
the Church of Messiah Mission, Fazeley- 
street, took place on Monday, March 19. 
The Lorp Mayor (who was accompanied 
by the Lady Mayoress) presided, and the 
meeting was a crowded and. thoroughly 
enthusiastic gathering. The reports of 
the various institutions connected with the 
Mission were read by the different secre- 
taries, and were of a most satisfactory 
character, 


It was reported that the congregations on 
Sunday evenings were’ excellent, and at 
times overflowing, and all drawn from the 
surrounding neighhourhood. The Sunday- 
schools had upwards of 500 scholars, and 
through want of accommodation many had 
to be turned away. The children’s service 
was an especially successful feature of the 
school. The boys’ club had reached its 
highest point of prosperity during the year ; 
the girls’ club numbered upwards of 60 
members with a high average weekly 
attendance. The Band of Hope, both junior 
and senior branches, had been vigorously 
earried on, and had advanced in numbers. 
The Band of Hope sick club had done a useful 
work in helping members in times of sick- 
ness, and forming provident habits among 
its members. The Benevolent Society had 
been active in its special work of visiting 
sick and absentee scholars, and was a 
typical illustration of the desire of the 
poor to help the poor. The recreation 
class for girls under fourteen years of age 
had an average attendance of 120, and the 
poor children spent very happy hours in 
marching, musical drill, recitation, and 
singing interspersed with games and stories. 
The cripple class had been in existence for 
seven years, and gathered the afflicted little 
ones from the slums of the neighbourhood 
weekly for a bright hour. The gymnasium 
class had maintained its popularity and 
efficiency. The systematic drill had done 
much to steady the rough boys full of 
undisciplined energy, and to teach them 
obedience and control. The junior and 
senicr cricket clubs, and the cycle club had 
proved of great services as sources of health 
and pleasure and good fellowship between 
teachers and scholars. 

The mother’s meeting was a specially 
useful agency of the mission, the number of 
members being 157, representing various 
classes of social life among the poor. The 
Saturday night temperance meetings and 
concerts had attracted hundreds of working 
men_and women from the allurements of 
the public-house, and had proved a stepping- 
stone to the higher ministries of the Mis- 
sion. A large number of men brought in 
through the agency of the Mission had been 
formed into a brotherhood of workers, and 
were ready to undertake anything to further 
the interest of the Mission. The various 
thrift clubs had been increasingly used by 
those frequently hovering on the brink of 
poverty. 

The ministry of fresh air, in providing 
holidays for children and adults, and the 
Window Garden Society had continued their 
beneficent work. The large amount of home 
visitation had assisted in the alleviation 
of the sadness and friendlessness of the poor 
in the district. 


The Lorp Mayor testified to his 
interest in the Mission, and heartily con- 
gratulated its members on the years of 
successful work. He pointed the high 
moral of cleanliness as an essential con- 
dition of health and happiness, and 
showed how it was possible, though 
admittedly difficult, to obtain and main- 
tain it in such a congested district as that 
of the Mission. In driving this home to 
the minds and the hearts of the people, 
he regarded such organisations as the 
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Mission as a most valuable agency, and 
he therefore rejoiced in its success in pro- 
motiug the physical, social, and moral 
well-being of the people among and for 
whom it labours. St. Bartholomew’s 
Ward, in which the Mission works, is 
known as one of the poorest neighbour- 
hoods of the city, but the cheerful side 
may always be found by those who will 
visit the Mission at Fazeley-street. The 
one peculiarity of the Mission is that it 
attracts such a large number of men, 
and here Mr. Pipe had solved a great 
difficulty. 

Mr. T. H. Russrevx (President of the 
Mission) said that in listening to the 
reports read by the different secretaries, 
apart from the evidences of untiring 
energy and devotion on the part 
of the workers, there were three things 
that struck him—(1.) The spirit of 
self-help breathing through them; (2.) 
The cheerful condition of the finances 
of the different societies, all showing a 
balance on the right side ; (38.) the interest 
of teachers in their scholars as shown by 
the arrangements made for spending the 
Saturday afternoon holiday together, thus 
establishing very kindly relations. 

The Rev. L. P. Jacks said he had just 
come from a meeting where they had been 
put to their wits end to know how best to 
help the drooping state of various 
churches. It was, indeed, an inspiration 
to come to suéh a splendid gathering, so 
full of life and enthusiasm. ; 

Councillor J. 8. Nerrneroxp said when- 
ever visiting the Mission, though he 
might come depressed, he always went 
away feeling that it had been a tonic to 
him. 

Votes of thanks to the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress brought the meeting to a 
. close. 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC 
MISSION. 


THe annual meeting, presided over by 
the Rev. S. A. SrerntHat, was held in the 
Lord Mayor’s parlour, Town Hall, Man- 
chester, on Tuesday afternoon. There 
was a very large and _ representative 
gathering. It was the largest annual 
meeting held for many years past. The 
Chairman read the following letter from 
Alderman Harry Rawson :— 

Eccles, March 27. 

Dear Mr. Chairman,—Until last evening, 
Thad quite expected to attend the meeting 
to-day of the friends and supporters of the 
Manchester Domestic Mission. But a sud- 
den attack of cold confines me to the house. 
I should have been glad to renew the ex- 
pressions of my unabated confidence in the 
principles on which it was founded, and my 
high appreciation of its work, never more 
effective than at the present time. Of the 
numerous beneficent agencies in the city, 
few have been so long established. It is 
almost startling to realise] that you will 
receive to-day the sixty-sixth report of its 
proceedings. Of the philanthropic and ex- 
cellent men who took a prominent share in 
its foundation, few, if any, remain. Perhaps 
I can, better than anyone else, recall the 
time, because, as. an apprentice, I assisted 
in setting up the type of the first report, 
and remember seeing the first missionary, 
John Ashworth, at my employer’s place. 
Indeed, I have known, more or less, every 
one of his successors. But though none of 
the original promoters may yet be living, 
their plans have been perseveringly con- 
ducted by a long line of Committees and 
subscribers. There has been no sensa- 
tionalism in their operations—the Mission 
has neyer been a proselytising institution— 


it has sought no sectarian advantages ; it has 
cared for conversions only from intem- 
perance, improvidence, and irreligion. 
Long before the appointment of official 
sanitary inspectors, this society’s ministers 
directed the attention of the poor to the 
value of cleanliness, the importance of 
fresh air, and the injury to health of de- 
fective arrangements of other kinds. I be- 
lieve they were really pioneers in_ this 
matter, and their reports were full of 
valuable suggestions. Their solicitude for 
neglected and unfortunate children, their 
sympathy and help in cases of extreme 


want, their successful efforts in Sunday-; 


school work and worship as regards all 
ages—all these and many other labours must 
have been invaluable in a thousand ways, 
though always performed so quietly and un- 
ostentatiously as to attract an unimportant 
share of public attention. 

Its present most earnest and excellent 
missionaries have well proved their claim to 
the cordial approval and support of all who 
are interested in the mission; and now 
that, happily, by the munificent donation 
of some friends, and the untiring devotion 
of others, it is free from debt, it has a 
brighter and yet more useful future for its 
varied and beneficent work.—Believe me, 
yours sincerely, HARRY RAWSON. 


The Report, which had been printed and 
circulated amongst subscribers and others, 
was taken as read. 


It was of a most interesting character, 
and showed that a great deal of uplifting 
work, of a most varied kind, was being done 
by the Mission at its two centres, Willert- 
street and Renshaw-street. The year was 
started with a deficit of £141, and, in 
addition, bills became due for work done, 
alterations, repairs, &c., amounting to £107, 
making a total of £248; and besides this 
there was an estimated grave deficit on the 
year’s working. There was a welcome offer 
of a donation of £200 at the year’s end, if a 
deficit could be avoided on current account. 
Efforts were made, with the result that all 
debts are. now wiped out, and there is a 
balance in hand of £49. However, to put 
the Mission upon a sound and satisfactory 
basis, from £120 to £150 increase of income 
is required. The Missionaries’ Reports, 
which were included, showed clearly what 
a valuable service is being rendered to the 
community. The institutions are numerous 
and healthy. The Sunday congregations 
and Sunday-schools are highly satisfactory, 
while every night of the week is filled with 
classes and lectures and clubs of one sort or 
another. Winter and summer the activities 
are incessant, and physical, as well as 
spiritual, well-being is arrived at. A more 
useful agency with more varied work could 
scarcely be imagined, and it is surprising 
that there should be any difficulty whatever 
in getting any amount of money necessary 
for carrying it on efficiently. 


The Rev. 8. A. Srzuryruan, in intro- 
ducing the subject of the Report, said 
there was a balance in hand only because 
of extraordinary effort and generosity 
which could not be relied upon yearly. He 
did not believe it was wise to rely upon 
spasmodic efforts. They could not be 
always calling upon their friends, for 
instance, either to provide or to come to 
concerts and recitals. Hvery member 
ought now to make some effort and some 
sacrifice which should enable the Mission 
in future to pay its way. Those who have 
known its work in the past bear testimony 
to its efficiency, its thoroughness, and its 
benefit to the community. Its mis- 
sionaries were devoted to the true eleva- 
tion of their brothers and sisters; and 
surely the subscribers ought to take their 
share in promoting such a noble enterprise, 
and giving all the encouragement possible 
to the men who, amidst many difficulties, 


faithfully discharge the practical work of 
the Mission. 

Mr. Charles W. Jones (President of 
the B. and F.U.A.) moved the following 


resolution :— 


That the sixty-sixth annual report be 
adopted, and that this meeting accord to the 
missionaries, the Rev. S. H. Street and the 
Rev. J. W.-Bishop, its heartfelt thanks for 
their earnest and beneficent labours ; having 
confidence in their work, and rejoicing tosee 
the true Christian spirit manifesting itself 
in so many and such varied forms of Chris- 


tian helpfulness. 


He referred to the foundation principle 
upon which the Domestic Missions were 
originally built, and claimed that 
although the methods had changed and 
the work had enlarged, that principle had 
not been violated—namely, the implanting 
of religion in the hearts and souls of 
the poor and ignorant and sinning. 
People who said recreation was wrong as 
a part of mission work, did not know 
anything about it from actual experience. 
Their object was not to give a list of souls 
saved, and yet in Manchester and Liver- 
pool and London there were respectable 
tradesmen who would acknowledge that 
they, having had parents who neglected 
them in childhood, were rescued from the 
gutter by the Domestic Mission. Many 
people are so short-sighted. They look in 
at the Mission entertainments, and see 
well-dressed men and women there, and 
think that women with bonnets and men 
with collars cannot be poor people. But 
they are dressed respectably owing to the 
influence of such agencies as the Mission. 
There is as much need for mission work 
to-day as there was sixty-six years ago. 
He knew something of the difficulties and 
discouragements that confronted the 
missionary, and therefore he claimed} for 
them a large share of sympathy and good 
will. 

The Rev. JosmpnH Warn, of Trowbridge, 
seconded the resolution. In his remarks 
he laid stress upon the desirability of 
making the Mission buildings as beautiful 
and bright and attractive as possible. He 
had visited the Renshaw-street Mission 
that morning, and had been disappointed 
with the accommodation and arrangement 
of the building. Manchester people 
ought to be able to provide more efficient 
Halls than that. They should be altogether 
different and better than the homes of 
the people—having bright pictures, pro- 
viding sweet music. He knew from 
experience what a strain it was upon the 
missionary’s feelings to go into squalid 
homes where wretchedness aud want and 
vice abound. He knew not only of the 
missionary’s success, but also of his 
failures—yet not absolute failures, for he 
believed that every good seed sown must 
spring up and grow somewhere and at 
some time, He gave some of his per- 
sonal experiences while himself a 
missionary at Bristol, and urged that 
all those present should go and make. 
themselves -personally acquainted . with 
the work of the Mission, and also take a 
special interest in some given family. 

The Rev. S. H. Srreer,in acknowledging 
the resolution, said it was good to know 
that the missionaries had the sympathy 
and confidence of the subscribers. Though 
there were difficulties and disadvantages 
attending their work, there were also 
compensations. He gave a few word 
pictures of his own district, and showed 
that although it was by no means one of 
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the very poorest parts of Manchester, 
there were peculiar inducements for the 
‘men to frequent the public house, and for 
the children to spend their evenings in 
the street. The efforts of himself and his| 
fellow-workers were mainly to get the 
young people into the Mission and stir 
up some ambitions within them, some 
yearnings for more knowledge, and desire 
to equip themselves for higher positions in 
society. |There were many beer houses 
in the district, and in order to provide the 
men with a counter attraction, the Cosie 
Nooke was established, so that they might 
have a sort of club life on temperance 
principles. The effort had proved of 
great value, though it was clear that it 
could never be self-supporting. There 
was an important way in which the busi- 
ness men of Manchester might help them, 
and that was by letting them know of any 
openings they had for boys. Many a boy 
connected with the Mission was qualified 
and anxious to make his way in the world, 
but the difficulty was in helping him to 
get a start. 

The Rev. J. W. Bisnor also responded, 
and spoke of the character of his work at 
Willert-street. His appeal for sympathy 
and help was graphic and touching, and 
went home to the hearts of those who 
heard him. The missionary, he sxid, was 
policeman, relieving-oflicer, and minister in 
turns; and though some had expressed 
fears lest the work of the Missions would 
have to be curtailed through want of 
funds, he was more than convinced that 
if only the members of their churches 
could see for themselves how appalling 
was the evil which the Mission had to 
combat, they would at once  deter- 
mine that the work should be increased, 
and gladly subscribe the money needed 
for the purpose. 

On the motion of Colonel PincHer, 
seconded by Mr, S. B. Wortrurneton, the 
Chairman, officers, and Committee were 
elected for the ensuing year. 

On the motion of the Rev. S. A. Srern- 
THAL, seconded by Mr. Barxnr, a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor was 
passed, for the use of his parlour; and on 
the motion of the Rev. D. Acatr, seconded 
by the Rev. C. Roprr, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal 
for presiding over the meeting. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


wee 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

z —>— 

Blackpool : Banks-street.—On Wednesday week 
a tea-meeting and social entertainment took place in 
the old school-room adjoining the church, and was 
well atsended. The Rev. D. Davis, who presided, 
after expressing gratification at the large attend- 
ance, and appreciation of the kindness of the host 
(Mr. Houldsworth), offered a hearty welcome to 
visitors and friends from other churches, and said 
the occasion ’“was especially interesting to many 
friends present, as it was the last social gathering 
they could have on that building. The building 
was old, and in many respects unfit fur further use, 
and was about to be superseded by a new, larger 
and more commodious one. This, they hoped, 
would be opened ina few weeks time. The esti- 
mated cost of the new building is £600, and of that 
£370 had been raised. 

Boston.—On Sunday evening the service was 
conducted by Mr. Pratt, of London, who preached 
to a good congregation on “The Problem of the 
Book of Job.” | 

Cullompton.—The spring meeting of the 
Devonshire Ministers’ Conference was held here on 
Monday last. At the {afternoon Conference the 


following were present:—The Revs. J. Barron 
(Tavistock), J. S. Mathers, M.A. (Plymouth), F. T. 
Reed (Moretonhampstead), T. B. Broadrick (Bridg- 
water), J. Worthington, B.A. (Taunton), and Major- 
General Jacob (Tavistock), President of the Western 
Union. A public tea was subsequently held in the 
schoolroom, followed by a public meeting in the 
chapel, presided over by Major-General Jacob. The 
speeches were interspersed with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

Darlington.—On Sunday week a Martineau 
memorial service was_conducted by the Rev. A. 
Harvie. 

Deal.—On Tuesday, ‘March 20, a meeting: was 
held at the Free Christian Church, to offer a wel- 
come to the Rev. Thomas Shakspeare, who has 
undertaken the ministry here. The Rev. S. G. 
Preston, of Hastings, conducted the devotional part 
of the meeting, after which Mr. E. Chitty, of Dover, 
took the chair, and spoke some very kind words of 
encouragement to the congregation, and gave a 
cordial welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Shakspeare. The 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie expressed his sympathy with 
the church, and hoped that it would prosper under 
Mr. Shakspeare’s leading. The Revs. A. J. Mar- 
chant, S. G. Preston, and 8. Burrows followed, ex- 
pressing a hope that the church would give their 
earnest and constant support to the minister. Mr. 
George Chitty, of Dover, and Mr. E. Mace, of Ten- 
den, also spoke some kindly words. Mr. Dorring- 
ton Boyle extended a welcome to Mr. and Mrs. 
Shakspeare on behalf of the congregation. The 
Rey. T. Shakspeare, in returning thanks, said that 
the church existed to foster purity of heart and 
life, and to help them all to come into communion 
with the Heavenly Father. That was its divine 
mission, and they could all help it on by living in 
the spirit of love and charity. But to that spirit 
of love and charity they must add the spirit of 
a wise rationalism and the spirit of Christian 
fortitude. The meeting, which was ‘bright 
and encouraging, was closed by hymn and benedic- 
tion. Prior to the meeting, Mr. Edward Chitty 
entertained the friends at a tea at the Beach House 
Temperance Hotel. 

Derby.—The Friar-gate Chapel Literary and 
Musical Society brought its seventeenth season toa 
close on Tuesday week, when a social and musical 
evening was held in the lower schoolroom. The 
arrangements were carried out by the president of 
the society (the Rev. J. Birks, F.G.S.), and Mr. H. 
Jones, the hon. secretary. There was a capital 
attendance, including members of the choir, Young 
People’s Religious Union, and the football club, 
who. were present as guests of the president. Mr. 
W. Crowther, who has kindly assisted the society 
on many occasions, gave a most lucid and interest- 
ing sketch of “ Charles Kingsley and his Works,” 
and songs and other items completed the pro- 
gramme, which was greatly enjoyed. The anni- 
versary of the Sunday-school was held on Sunday 
week, when the Rev. J. Birks ‘preached morning 
and evening. In the afternoon, Mr. S. D. Hall 
conducted a children’s service. Collections were 
made at each service. On the following Wednes- 
day the Young People’s Religious Union held a 
meeting, at which were present, by invitation, the 
members of the Gospel Hall Christian Endeavour 
Society. The Rev. J. Birks presided, and addresses 
were delivered by the Chairman and Messrs. S. D. 
Hall and J. Larratt. Mr. Gibson, of the Gospel 
Hall Christian Endeavour Scciety gave an excellent 
address on the topic, “‘ Success in Service.” 

Huddersfield.—A successful sale of work was 
held on Wednesday and Thursday, Mar, 2] and 22, in 
the schoolroom of the Fitzwilliam-street Church, to 
provide funds for the current year and to meet the 
expense of a new boiler for the heating apparatus. 
The sale on Wednesday was opened by Mrs. Joseph 
Woodhead, of Longdenholme, the Rev. W. Mellor 
presiding, and there were also present the Revs. A. 
Chalmers, E. C. Jones, Mr. E. Basil Lupton and 
others. The Chairman referred to the bazaar of 
the previous year, which had relieved them from 
the burden of a troublesome debt, and said that 
the sale was to keep them outof debt. Mrs. Wood- 
head, in declaring the sale open, spoke highly of 
the wirk of Mr. and Mrs. Mellor in Huddersfield. 
On the second day the sale was opened by Mr. J.C. 
Bates, Mr. A. Whitworth in the chair. The receipis 
amounted to £81 18s. 2d. 

Hull.—On Sunday-evening last the Rev. E. W. 
Lummis, M.A., delivered the first of a series of four 
lectures on Shakespeare’s comedies, having the 
general heading of ‘‘ The Grave Beneath the Gay,” 
and including the treatment of the respective plays: 
The Merchant of Venice, Much Ado About Nothing, 
As You Like It, and Twelfth Night. The lecture 
attracted a very large and attentive audience who 
much appreciated the great force and insight with 
which the subject was handled. 

Kirkealdy.—The annual soirée was held in the 
church on Monday, the 26th inst., there being be- 


tween seventy and eighty present. After tea the 
Chairman, in his opening remarks, referred to that 
being the first anniversary of the occupation of the 
new church. The Rey. A. E. Parry also spoke. Mr. 
Kirkhope, the treasurer of St. Mark’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh, in an encouraging speech, referred to 
the many ties existing between the congregations 
of Edinburgh andjKirkcaldy. Thereafter an ex- 
cellent programme was brought to a close by the 
singing of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

London: Little Portland-street.—The report 
submitted at the recent annual meeting shows that 
the past year has been one of transition; the Rev. 
H. Rawlings, M.A., having left in October, after 
more than eight years’ ministry at the chapel}! his 
successor, the Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A., not entering 
on the work until January, 1900. The interval was 
filled partly by the Special Services Committee bor- 
rowing the chapel for six morning services, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. Mr. 
Perris began his ministry and his superintendence of 
the Portland Sunday-school and Institute at the 
beginning of the year, with great hopes of being 
able to draw the bonds of the chapel and the Insti- 
tute intocloser relation, thus making our only chapel 
in the heart of London a real centre of free thought 
and religious life for the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The meetings of the Congregational Society 
connected with the chapel have, therefore, this 
winter been made to include a good many very good 
popular lectures which should also appeal to the 
members of the Young Men’s Club and Institute. 
The last lecture of the season was given last Wed- 
nesday, the 28th inst., by Mr. Perris, on ‘‘ Napoleon 
the Great,” and several others have been given by 
members of §8.P.E. League on various subjects, 
and all have been illustrated with lantern views. 
There is much good work waiting to be done in the 
Institute, if only volunteers could be found in the 
autumn to help at the evening clubs and classes, or 
to teach in the Sunday-school. The congregation 
are most anxious that, being situated so that many 
visitors passing through London attend the ser- 
vices in the spring specially, they should receive 
support from all those interested in making such a 
central chapel worthy of the good work that is 
being done in its neighbourhood, and not unworthy 
of the tradition left to it by the ministry of Dr. 
Martineau. 

London: Stamford-street.—On the 24th, at 
the Pleasant Saturday Evening for the People, the 
speaker was Mr. Fred. Maddison, M.P., who gave a 
stirring and eloquent address on the subject of 
Total Abstinence, and spoke in strong terms of the 
inconsistency of the working men, who were loud 
in their demand for shorter hours of labour, but 
forgot the claims of the poor women behind the 
public-house bars, whose hours of work were from 
early morning till late at night. The Rev. Frederic 
Allen presided, and a hearty vote of thanks was 
given to Mr. Maddison, on the proposition of Messrs. 
Welch and Montford.. On a recent occasion Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant was the speaker, who also sang 
several songs, as did Mr. John Pilcher, much to 
the delight of the audience, by whom the P.S.E. 
are greatly enjoyed. 

London: Welsh Services.—Itis very satisfac: 
tory to report that the earnestness of the friends as 
Essex Hall during the last few months has been 
rewarded with real and active progress. Among 
recent preachers have been Mr. Gwilym Evans, 
B.A., and the Rev. E. E. Jenkins of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford ; Messrs. Islan Jones andE. J, Williams, 
of Jesus College, Oxford ; and Mr. Dan Jones and 
Dr. T. Evans. The attendance was large on each 
occasion, showing a very satisfactory increase. At 
the beginning of this year Mr. John Davies (the 
treasurer of the movement), advanced a sum re- 
quired to procure a large number of Hymn Books 
which were much needed at the services. To pay 
off this debt a Welsh concert was organised, and 
passed off very successfully on Thursday evening, 
March 22, Mr. John Evans presided, and in a 
short address congratulated the faithful band at 
Essex Hall on their success and good work done, 
and wished every progress in the future. The Revs. 
H. Wocds Perris and T, E. M. Edwards also gave 
short addresses, which were full of encouragement, 
and expressed their desire to see the Welsh Unit- 
ariaus In London, in a near future, possessing a 
church of their own. The concert included a num- 
ber of both English and Welsh songs. There 
were also recitations and a farce, After an 
appeal by the secretary for gifts towards the 
Welsh section of the forthcoming Bazaar, 
the concert terminated with singing the Welsh 
National song and chorus, ‘‘Hen Wlad fy 
Nhadau.” 

Stockton-on-Tees.—On Sunday last Sunday- 
school anniversary sermons were preached by the 
Rey. W. H. Lambelle, and a musical and liturgical 
service was rendered by the scholars. The day’s 
exercises were much enjoyed, and the offertories 
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showed a gratifying increase, On the following 
Monday evening Miss Rose, the superintendent, 
gave a scholars’ party in the schoolroom, to which 
the teachers, church committee, and church- 
workers were also invited. The programme con- 
sisted of music, games, phonograph and refresh- 
ments. During the evening a vote of thanks to 
Miss Rose for her thoughtful kindness, and 
ackaowledging her long-continued devotion to the 
school, was proposed and carried by acclamation, 
also a vote of thanks to Mr, Lambelle for his valued 
services on the previous day. The Sunday-school 
is now progressing favourably with great promise 
of good results. 

Trowbridge.—The public recognition of the 
Rev. J. Wain, formerly of Lewin’s Mead Mission, 
Bristol, as minister of the Conigre General Baptist 
Church, took place on Wednesday, 14th inst. After 
tea in the schoolroom, a meeting was held in the 
chapel, Mr. W. Walker in the chair, supported by 
the minister, the Revs. A. N. Blatchford and F. W. 
Stanley, Mr. H. E. Bunce (Frome) and Mr. Bush- 
rod (Southampton). After a few opening remarks 
by the Chairman, Mr. Wain alluded to the work 
he hoped to be able to carry on in connection with 
the church, and Mr. T. Brinson, senior deacon, on 
behalf of the church and congregation, gave him 
the hand of fellowship, and extended to him a 
hearty welcome, assuring him of the support and 
sympathy of the people in his labours. Addresses 
were given by the several gentlemen named, who 
made reference to their former acquaintance with 
the Conigre Church, also the good work done by 
Mr. Wain in connection with Lewin’s Mead Mission, 
Bristol. | Congratulations were presented to the 
Conigre people on the happy choice they had made 
in selecting Mr. Wain as their pastor, and the 
speakers wished him God-speed in his work. Before 
closing the meeting Mr. Wain paid a tribute to the 
memory of the late Mr. John Eiliott, a faithful 
worker in connection with the church and in the 
town. A resolution of sympathy with the family 
was unanimously passed, and a collection made for 
the purpose of sending a wreath, 


THE LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR} 


eee inne 

A CINDERELLA DANCE and CONVERSA- 
ZIONE will be held in connection with the above 
on SATURDAY, 5th May, 1900, in the KING’S 


HALL ROOMS, HOLBORN RESTAURANT (En- 


trance in Newton-street). 


Dancing in the King’s Hall, 7.45 P.M. precisely. | 


Music in the Crown Room. ‘Tickets 5s. each. 
Tickets may be obtained at Essex Hall; from 
any of the local Bazaar Sécretaries ; from the Hon, 
Treasurer, Mr. F, Lawrorp, 40, Autrim Mansions, 
feverstocihy) N.W., or from the Hon. Secretary, 
r. RonatD Bartram, “Fern Lea,” Kelross-road, 
Highbury, N. 


WIDOWS’ FUND, 


FOR THE RELIEF OF. NECESSITOUS 
WIDOWS OF PROTESTANT DISSENTING 
MINISTERS, 

A GENERAL MEETING of the Subscribers will 
be held at the offices of the Schocl Union, No. 56, 
Old Bailey, Ludgate-hill, E.C, on MONDAY, 
April 2nd, 1900. 

The chair will be taken at 2 o’clock precisely. 


ROBERT GRACH, Secretary. 


BIRTHS. 


Prrrc—E—On the 15th March, at Chapel House, 
Rivington, the wife of Captain William Peirce, 
8.8. Horatius, of a daughter, 


DEATHS. 


Gruc—On the 25th March, at 1, Clifton-place, 
London, W., Amy Elena, eldest daughter of the 
late Samuel Greg, of the Mount, Bollington, 


Harsen—On the 28th March, at 14, Alexandra--| 


road, Hampstead, Charles Henry Harben, aged 
59 years. Funeral at Hampstead Cemetery, 
Saturday, 12.30 p.m. 

Jounson— On the 17th inst., of exophthalmie goitre, 
at Dr. Bury’s Nursing Home, Rusholme, 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Thos. A. Johnson, 
of Belfast and Manchester, aged 67. 

Ratis—On the 23rd March, at East Villa, Brid- 
port, Thomas Ralls, in his 93rd year. 

WricHt—On the 26th March, at the Larches, Four 
Oaks, Warwickshire, John Wright, B.A., for- 
merly of Bury, Lancashire, and of Bath, aged 
75 years, 


Ca TIN A Fe. 
eee 


SUNDAY, April 1, 


ee 

ES It is requested that notice of any alteration 

© in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.mM., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m., Boy’s Own Brigade Church Parade, 
“ Be Wise,” Rev. FreDERIC ALLEN, and 7 P.M., 
Mr. EpwarD CaAPLETON. : 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CopELanD BowliE, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7P.M., Rev. J. Pacz Hoprs 

Deptford, Church-street, 11,15 a.M. and 6,30 P.M. 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. F. K, FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. H. Woops PERRIs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Epaar Dartyn, and 7 p.M., Rev. BROOKE HER- 
FORD, D.D. Minister’s Class for Children, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rey. G. Dawzs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, “The Beauty of the Bible.” Even- 
ing, ‘‘ Cheerfulness.”’ 


OUR 


‘Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7_p.M., Rev. J. E. 


STRONGE, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Popr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Parris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
Sunday School Anniversary, 3.15 p.m., Mr. E. J. 
WEBSTER, and 7 P.M., Rev. F. H. Jonas, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., and 3 P.M., Service for Children, 
Rev. S. FaRRINGTON, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Car- 
LIER, and 7 P.M., Mr. T. Exsor, ‘The Yoke of 
Jesus.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., and 
7 p.M., Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11a.m., 
Mr. T, Extot, and 6.30 P.u., Mr, W. Lez. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m., Rev. 
Freperic ALLEN, “ Reasonable Religion.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church ,East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. 
Dr, MUMMERY. 

——_>——__ 


PROVINCIAL, 


BaLsaLL Heatu Institute: Our FatHEr’s CHURCH, 
11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 

BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.m., 
Rev. T. B, BROADRICK. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
ROWLAND HILL. 

BLACKPOOL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. Davip Davis. 
BLaAcKPooL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELt SmirH. 
Boortz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. j 

Bovurwnemovre, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
ll a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Bricuton, Christ Church(FreeChristian), New-road, 

' North-street, 11 a.M.and 7 p.m. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m,‘ and 
7 p.M., Rev. Grorce STREET, 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Mr. Herperr RIx. 

Dra and WaLMER. Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11a.M. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.80 P.M., Rev. 8. Burrows. 

EasTBOURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. St, Chair. 

GuiLproRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 

- 6.80 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana BuckLanD. 

HorsHamM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev, J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., Rev, C. 
Harerove, M.A, 


LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J, M. Luoyp THomas, 

LrverpooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M., Rey. 
R. A. Armstrona, B.A., and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A, 
CoBDEN SMITH. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rey. Dr. KEIN, 

ManouesteR, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 
J. FoRREST. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30.4.m. and 6.30. P.M. 

Margate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 


‘OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.M., Rev. 


J. EK. Oparrs, M A. 

PortsMoUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomaAsS BoNnD. 

PortsmoutTH, High-streepb Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

RamsaaTE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. EH. A. Voysry. 

ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

SipmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.380 p.m., Rev. WM. AGAR. 

Sovuruport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H, WELLBELOVED. 

SevENoAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 

~ 11a.m.,Reyv.R.C.Dunpy, Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TunBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M. 

YORK,St. Saviourgate Chapel,11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rey. H. Rawuinas, M.A. 


THICAL RELIGION. SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—April Ist, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘‘Calderon’s Wonder-working Magi- 
cian.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—April Ist, 

at 11.15, W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN, “ Egyptian 
Ethics.” Lecture at 4. Ooncert at 7. 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER{ 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. Subject, ‘ Peace,” opened 
by Mr. W. Morris. Tea at Sixo’clock, All wel- 
come. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N, 


OTHER’S AID.—Wanted, by 14th 


May, a lady to take entire charge of three 
girls, eleven to fourteen years old, going daily to 
school, and to be a companion to two older sisters. 
Should possess sufficient knowledge of modern 
education to superintend home lessons, music, be a 
skilful sewer, and have an accommodating disposi- 
tion. Age not under 30 years. A Unitarian pre- 
ferred. Salary to commence at £35 per annum.— 
Apply, by letter, to Mrs. J. E, Hawkers, Manor 
Grange, Claughton, Birkenhead 


: ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Bixsxe2 eck Bets 


SourHameTon BuILpInGs, CHANCERY Lang, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold fer Customers. 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT, 


SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTERES 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full 
ticulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. - 


ar 


= 


Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
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IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH, 


_— 


PRINCIPAL - Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Schools, etc. 


aie SS 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 


a ey 
Principat—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMISTRESS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS,B.A. Hons, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


(pie WARREN, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. ; 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 

Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


ALMSLEY SERMONS, JUNE 24. 
—Preacher, Rev. Smnas Farrineron, of 
London. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRoMyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


PrincrpaLs—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. : 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzmia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


The aim of the School is te combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions. 

- The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 


l TtHOENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of E.0, 
life. References allowed to parents of present and Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
past pupils. ~ per Cent. 
Terms for Board and Education on application — 
to the Principals. i DinzoTors. 


Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrernos, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. — 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupez, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

¥.H, A. Harpoastte, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., 8. W, 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD LayueEr, 151, Brixton-road, 8.W., 

and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 
TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


Hrap Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A., late scholar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. Rigee 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
138, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, ; 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


This School will provide a sound liberal education 
on Public School lines. | 

Subjects,—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science. 

There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the school on Sunday. Instruction will 
be given in the history of the growth of religious 
and rational theological thought and opinion in 
England, and generally in religious subjects. The 
boys will be encouraged in sobriety, intelligence, 
earnestness, and piety, and in modes and by 
teachers free from the obligations of prescribed 
creeds or tests of religious belief. 

Careful and individual attention will be given to 
the physical training and development of the boys. 


; Fees. 
For Boarders ... £33 6s, 8d. a term (inclusive). 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s, a term, 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine. 

Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), New College, 
Eastbourne ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38 Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, 


hh || OTHER’S HELP (under another), 

wanted. Used to young children.—State 
all particulars to Mrs. Winson, Melrose, Ella-road, 
Crouch-hill, London, N, 


Woard anv Resivence, 
a rd 


A FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, RoBERT TurRNeER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B,S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARD and RESIDENCE | (First 
Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the lease 
of her house, and has enlarged and re-decorated it, 
Electric light and bells and bath-room are added, 
and perfect modern drainage. References required, 
—18, Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, “BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—* Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens), 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. Board and Residence from 30s. 
Send for particulars, 


py Ws ee comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECcOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.‘ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnzy P. Porrzr. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/5 to 2/-. 
Service, 9d. 

F7 S&S 21Od, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams ; ‘f QurETUDE, Lonpon.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &e, 
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Arrangements 


FOR THE 


SEVENTH TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


TO BE HELD AT 
LEICESTER, 


On APRIL 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1900. 
—————..—__ 


g 
ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 
TUESDAY, April 3rd. 


3.2. Reception at the Great Meeting Schools by 
the Leicester Committee. 

4, 0. Address by the President and Welcome to 
Foreign Delegates. 

5.30. Tea at the Great Meeting Schools, East 
Bond-street. 

6,30, Communion Service in the Great Meeting, 
conducted by Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter, M. A., 
and Rey. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S. : 

8. 0, Service at the Temperance Hall, London- 
road, conducted by Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Preacher, Rev. Chas. Hargrove, M.A. 
WEDNESDAY, April 4th. 

At the Temperance Hall, London-road (two minutes’ 

walk from the Midland Railway Station). 
10, 0, Devotional Service, conducted by Rev. 
E. L. H. Thomas, B,A. 

10.30, Address by Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 
Subject, “ James Martineau.” 

11. 0, Conference: Chairman—Mr. E. Clephan, J.P. 

Paper k; Rey. J. Edwin Odgers, M.A. 

Subject, “The Historical Development 
of our Freedom and Faith and the 
Importance of its Study.” 

Discussion opened by Rev. Walter Lloyd. 

. Luncheon at the Assembly Rooms, Hotel-st. 
. Conference: Chairman—Mr. H. P. Greg. 

Paper by Rev. John Ellis. 

Subject, “How best to organise the 
Religious Life of our Young People.” 
Discussion to be*opened by Rey. John Byles, 
Rey. J. J. Wright, and Miss Edith Gittins, 

Paper by Mr. A. H. Worthington, B.A. 

Subject, ‘The Future Supply of our 
Ministers.” 
Discussion to be opened by Mr. Richard D. 
Holt and Mr. Russell Scott. 
8 0, Conversazione at the Museum Buildings, 
New Walk. 
THURSDAY, April 5th. 
At the Temperance Hall, London-road. 
10. 0. Devotional Service, conducted by Rev. J. H. 
Weatherall, B.A. 
10.30. Papers without Discussion. 
Mr Charles W. Jones, 
(1) By Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., on 
Bi Fear of God and the Sense of 
in ” 
(2) By Mrs. Humphry Ward, on “ Gospel 
Interpretation—a Fragment.” 
i. 6. Luncheon at the Assembly Rooms, Hotel-st. 
2.30. Business Meeting. The President in the Chair. 
Resolution regarding the late Dr. Martin- 
eau, proposed by Rev. S. A. Steinthal, 
seconded by Rev. R. A. Armstrong. 
Report of Committee. 
New Rules and Roll of the Assembly. 
Election of Officers and Committee. 
Report on Ministerial Pensions: Resolu- 
tions by Mr. J.Cogan Conway and 
Mr. David Ainsworth. 

8. 0 Public Meeting. Chairman—The President, 

W. Blake Odgers, Q.C. 
Subject, “Signs of Progress in Christen- 
dom.” 
Speakers—Rev. J. Page Hopps, Rev. L. de 
B. Klein, D.Sc., Rev. Joseph Wood, Mr. 
F. Maddison, M.P. 


FRIDAY, April 6th. 
At the Temperance Hal], London-road. 


10. 0. Devotional Service, conducted by Rey. I. W. 
Lummis, M.A. 
10.30. Confererse : Chairman—Mr. T. Grosvenor 


Chairman— 


Lee, B.A. 
Paper by Rey. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 
Subject, “The Conduct of Public 
Worship.” 


Discussion to be opened by Rev. Brooke 
Herford, D.D., Miss Clephan, Rev. C. H. 
Wellbeloved, and Rev. Edgar I. Fripp, B.A. 

—f 


Arrangements have been made with the Railway 
Companies for the issue of Return Tickecs at re- 
duced rates, in return for forms of certificate which 
may be obtained by enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope to the Hon, Sec, Mr. C, Frnron, 26, 
Thurleigh-road, Baiham, 8.W. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


TH E COM | NG D AY. SPIRITUAL PERSPECTIVE and other Sermons, 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for APRIL: 
The Mystery, Beauty, and Significance of Clouds. 
A Good Friday Sermon. 
The Spiritual Atmosphere. 
Brutalised Britain. 
A Hard Time for the Gospel of Peace and the 
Preachers of it. 
What America Thinks, 
Vaccination. 
Pulpit ‘ Dogs of War.” 
An Earl in the Pillory. 
“ Feed my Lambs,” 
War Notes. 
Notes by the Way and Notes on Bocks. 
Glory ? 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WILLIAMS and Noraats, and all Booksellers. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


READY NEXT WEEK, 

HYMNS and CHORAL SONGS. Third Series. 
No. 10. 14 Hymns, with Tunes in both notations. 
Price 1d., post free, 14d, each ; 25 copies, 1s. 10d.; 
100, 6s. 104d 

MUSICAL SETTINGS to an Order of Service 
for Children, with Forms of Service for Opening 
and Closing School. Price 1d., post free, 14d, each. 


Manchester: H. Rawson and Co. London : SuNDAY 
ScHoon ASSOCIATION. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING will 
be held at BOLTON on GOOD FRIDAY, April 13, 
1900. 

10.45 a.m.—RELIGIOUS SERVICE in the Bonk- 
street Chapel. Preacher, the Rev. H. 
Enrietp Dowson, B.A., of Gee Cross. 
A Collection will be made in aid of the 
Funds of the Association. 
2. 0. p.v.—BUSINESS MEETING in the Sales’ 
Room, Bowker’s-row. 
Chairman, Mr. Curueert C. Grunpy 
(the Retiring President). 
5.30 p.mM.—PUBLIC MEETING in the Chapel. 
Chairman, Mr. THomas Harwoop. 
Subject of Paper :—‘ Use, without Abuse, of a 
Holiday Home Paradise,” 
Reader of Paper:— Miss Epira Girrins, of 
Leicester. } 

An Offertory will be taken'at the doors, after the 
Evening Meeting, in aid of the 20th Century Fund. 

Special Train from Stalybridge, vid Manchester. 
(Cheap Tickets ; see later announcements), 


‘ooo to the TRIENNIAL CON- 


FERENCE at LEICESTER are cordially 
invited to attend a PUBLIC MEETING at the 
TEMPERANCE HALL at 6.30 p.m., THURSDAY, 


‘| April 5th, to discuss the “ Report of Lord Peel’s 


Licensing Commission.’ Chairman: His Worship 
the Mayor of Leicester. Speakers: Rev. Dr. 
Drummond, Rev. S. A. Steinthal, J. T. Sunderland, 
J OC. Street, C. J. Street, W. C. Pope, and others. 


Admission free. Doors open at 6 P.M. 


LD PRESBYTERIAN MEETING 
HOUSE (Non-Subsecribing), 
BALLYCLARE, co. ANTRIM. 

A BAZAAR 
will be held on JUNE 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1900, 
in aid of the Restoration Fund. 
Gifts of money and goods will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged by 
Rey. W. FIELDING, Minister, 
JOHN SHANNON, Treasurer, and 
R. H. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


AN any lady recommend good PLAIN 

COOK, age between 30 and 40. Also young 

girl as between Maid. Unitarians preferred.— 

Apply, by letter, to Mrs. Burrows ABBEY, 
“ Wymarks,” Henfield, Sussex, 


By Cuarues J. Perry, B.A. Edited by R. A. 
ArmstronG, B.A. Second Edition. 1s, 6d. net, 

MARTINEAU’S “STUDY OF RELIGION”: 
An Analysis and Appreciation. By R A. 
ArmstronG, B.A. Is. 6d, 

THE EPISTLES UF PAUL THE APOSTLE 
to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Romans and Philippians. By James Drum- 
MOND, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 7s. 6d. 


| LIFE BEYOND DEATH. By Mrxor J. Savacs, 


D.D., of New York. 6s. 

ETHICS AND RELIGION: Essays by Sir Jonr 
Srevey, Dr. Fevrx ADLER, and others. 5s, 

JESS: BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. 
JENKIN LLOYD JonEs. 63, 

THE CHOIR INYISIBLE and other Sermons. 
By Joun WHITE CHADWICK. _ 4s, net, 

THE STORY OF THE BIBLE from the Stand- 


point of Modern Scholarship, By WaLTERr 
L. SHevpon, Is, 6d, net. 

THE RELIGIGN OF TIME AND THE RE- 
LIGION OF ETERNITY. A Study of certain 
relations between Medixval and Modern 
Thought. By P. H. Wioxsreep, M.A. Is. net. 

BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to Evangelical 
Christians. By R. A. ArmstTrona. Is. net. 

THE STORY OF PROTESTANT DISSENT 
AND ENGLISH UNITARIANISM. By 
Water Lroyp. 23. 6d. net. : 

LIFE PROBLEMS: Whence Came We? Why 
are We Here? Whither are We Bound? By 
Cuartes W. WEnDtE, 34. Sot 

THE DIVINE OXDINATION OF DEATH, 
from a Discourse by T. SOUTHWOOD SMITH, 
M.D. . 4d., by post 5d. : 

FAITH IN JESUS. By W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
1d., by post 14d. : 

JAMES MARTINEAU : An Address delivered in 
Highgate Church on January 21st, by J. T. 
Sunperianp, M.A. 1d., by post 13d. 


By 


London: Puitie GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


PRESENT DAY PAPERS.—Vol. Hi. 
Editor: J. W. ROWNTREE. 

A SERIES of ESSAYS, written principally by 
Members of the Societyof Friends, but appealing 
to all who hold non-Sacrameutarian Views of Reli- 
gion. They are published» with the object of 
widening the sympathies of any who are unneces- 
sarily limiting their service, and of encouraging 
others who are yet under the influence of in- 
difference or doubt. Single copies, 7d. each post 
free, from H#aDLEY Bros., 14, Bishopsgate Without, 
London, E.C. 

The March Number contains :— 

Notes on Self-realisation, by Henry B. Binns. 
Ruskin and Quakerism, by John W. Graham, M.A. 
Thomas Ellwood, by John S. Rowntree. _ 

A sample copy of back numbers may be obtained. 
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THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for April‘ A Woman’s Worth as a 
Test for all Men.” 
Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. Staingnr, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitep sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. : 
Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c , from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page. 


One Penny WEERLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


Printed by Woopratu & Kinver, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kennepy, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JonN Hrywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, B.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joan HeYwoop Deansgate,— 
Saturday, March 31, 1900. 


Uy e& j | 
¢ Auguirer. 
S dournal of Hiberal Heligions Chought and Wite. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842.] [RuGIsTERED As A Newspapzr, 


. Bi 
eee wo. tio. | LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1900. [One Penny. 
CONTENTS. balance in hand being £117 10s. Five i 

ROHR Ge Tak: Wark 2 999 | BeW members were elected, bringing the NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Natiowat CONFERENCE ..  .., s,s, 209 | total membership to date up to eighty- oF 
OBITUARY :-— a ican ; ee The Rev. C. T. Poynting, B.A., was | UNITARIAN, LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, 

The Rev. John Wright, BA. .. oe 22 t eye ie, 

Dv el cloeted president, the ov: Dany Beale | ERIE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTEELAN 
aes CHILDREN’S oe os las we. 224 ir B secretary f Anche neiee ae ‘the AND OTHER 

ose B05 woe 224 pect 3 ; ; 

PERE ee aaa vce wee 225 | COMMiIttee Were supplied by the election ee SEEING OR KINDRED 
| of Revs. A. H. Dolphin, H. E. Dowson, CONGREGATIONS. 


Te Seventh Triennial Meeting of the 
Conference opened at Leicester on Tuesday 
afternoon, ministers, delegates, and other 
friends being received at the Great Meet- 
ing Schools in the afternoon by Mr. Edwin 
Clephan, J.P., and other members of the 
reception committee. At four o’clock 
Mr. Clephan took the chair, and in 
a few cordial words. welcomed the 
members of the Conference to Leicester, 
after which Dr. W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., 
the President, having acknowledged the 
welcome, delivered his address. 


B.A., and William Harrison. Mr. A. H. 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. Piggott, F.S.A.A., and the Rev. W. R. 
Ene Shanks were elected auditors. 

Writine in the midst of the delightful 
gatherings of the National Conference at| Tur concert given by Miss Winifred 
Leicester, we can only report this week a| Robinson, on Thursday week, at Hssex 
part of the proceedings, and even of the | Hall, in aid of the funds of the London 
first two days, of which we give here some | Unitarian Bazaar was, from the musical 
record, the most beautiful and impressive | point of view, a gratifying success, and 
things cannot be reported. We _ shall | while we should have been glad to see the 
publish next week in full Mr. Stopford | hall much more crowded, there was a good 
Brooke’s Memorial Address on Dr.| audience, which must have secured a 
Martineau ; but we cannot reproduce what | substantial addition to the funds. Mme. 

_ went deeper than the words in the tone of | Carrie Blackwell was the vocalist, and a 
-its delivery and the spirit of the gathering ; | glee party also contributed three items to 
_ nor can we record the deep impression of| the programme. The orchestra, under 
munion service in the Great | Miss Robinson’s direction, played with 
Bo Vion Sey 2 ornit -: Jame wai hes 1a] 


i 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Ministers and Delegates, 


1d : g or el 
hurches. And it is my duty to open 
this our seventh Triennial Conference by 
delivering a Presidential address. In 
such an address it is usual, I believe, for 
the speaker to call attention to the events 
which have occurred since the last Con- 
ference—or rather to such of them as he 


y y' ‘gether was greatly enjoyed, and the 
tion, the most admirable arrange-| Entertainments’ Committee are again to 

ments both for the pleasure and the|be congratulated on what they have 

effectiveness of the meetings, will be | achieved. 

gratefully recognised by all who were 

present ; and altogether we may say that 


the happy expectations with which we AN INVOCATION: deems of special importance to the group 
went to Leicester have been more than O comer, when we aspire of churches whose representatives he is 
realised. To make the better choice ; addressing. If that be my duty, then 
Ss Fulfil, O God, our heart’s desire there is one event which has happened 
Tue Inpran Famine Branmo Somas And bid the soul rejoice. during the last three years which is of 
Founp.—Mr. Ion Pritchard acknowledges O come! and wings of morn paramount importance to our Free 
receipt of the following donations :—Mr. Our orison shall take, Churches. We have lost the man who 
J. R. Wilsou, £1 1s.; Miss Estlin, £1 1s. ; When, from the womb of night reborn, | was our leader. On January 11 of this 
Bee K SR Sis Wy AS ae Bote -1s.; Miss We still with Thee awake. year died ne ees and his loss, to 
Swain, £2; Mrs. Holland, £1 l1s.; A : my mind, overshadows in importance all 
Widow’s Mite, 10s.; H. B., £2; Mrs, T. te ee athe exéniswhioh havea ffootad eapectally 
L. Browne, £10; Mr. 8.8. Tayler, £2 2s. ; eu day slong, task 18 done. our group of churches since we last met 
: : rape Me Leet ; Come, brood upon the hallowed air paked rahe fo 
: Miss E. T. Smith, £2; Mrs. BR. Moore, £1 ; cd : bot at Sheffield. 
Mrs. F. W. Meyer, £10; Airmount, £1 ; oe ee 2 oe aha We have lost our leader, James Mar- 
M. and L., £1; Miss Worsley, £1 1s.; And in the silent night, tineau, the greatest thinker, theologian, and 
~Miss Preston, £5; Miss Purdie, L0s.; If sleep forsake our eyes, philosopher among us—may I not say, the 
A.M. R., £2 2s.; Mrs, G. Melly, £5; O come in many an angel flight. greatest thinker, theologian, and philoso- 
Mr. Rendall, £1 1s.; Rev. G. Fox, £1; Of thoughts that scale the skies. | pher of his age? I am no philosopher, 
Miss Lambley, £2. Contributions may Come in the scene of strife, no theologian. I cannot speak of his 
be sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Essex Hall, And let us on the field work and influence in such matters; 
Essex-street, London, W.C. All through the long campaign of life | others must do that. But I can give ex- 


Still fight behind Thy shield. 
Then desert rock shall own 

Thy quickening stroke, O God, 
And living waters from the stone 


pression to my own esteem and affection 
for the man who in such kindly manner 
received me at his house in Gordon-street 
when I was a lad at University Hall. I 


MINistTERIAL FaLLowsuie.—The first 
annual meeting of the Ministerial Fellow- 
ship was held on Tuesday afternoon, before 


the Conference meetings, in the T’emper- know how dear he was to the conerega- 
ance Hall, Leicester. ‘The Rev. C.C. Goo, Shaliwell pee oberee tions that listened to his sermons hae 
F.R.G.S., presided, in the unavoidable Unseal the my stic fount, the students who gathered to his lectures. 
absence of the president, the Rev. H. E. Nor let our lips be dumb ; We all grieve to think that we shall see 
Dowson, B.A. There was a good attend- Speak with us in the holy hag no more that lofty brow, that genial 
ance of members. The report and Come, sacred Presence, come ! smile, that noble presence. But his 
financial statement were adopted, the Rosrert WItLson. writings remain to us; we shall lovingly 
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cherish his memory, and prize the prin- 
ciples which he laid down. 

Speaking, however, as your President 
in this the first official utterance since his 
death, it is right that I should dwell 
especially on the, great service that Dr. 
Martineau rendered to this National 
Conference. I refer to his famous speech 
at Leeds, when he laid before us _ his 
Organisation Scheme. I remember well 
the intense interest with which that large 
audience sat spell-bound while Dr. 
Martineau, who had then just passed his 
eighty-fourth birthday, spoke on and on, 
with force unabated- and clearness 
unsurpassed. I remember well the 
impression that that speech made on all 
of us, how he convinced us all of the 
necessity of husbanding and organising 
our forces, of improving the education and 
increasing the stipends of our ministers, 
and uniting ministers and laymen in 
organised work for the common cause. 

And let no one imagine that Dr. 
Martineau’s scheme was abortive, or that 
his great speech produced no tangible 
result. The contrary is the fact. It is 
true that with the details of his scheme 
we do not all agree. Some of us thought 
that in his speech he too much ignored our 
existing organisations, and too little 
recognised the good work that was actually 
being done. But with the motive and 
spirit of his speech, with its aim and 
object, we were all inaccord. That some- 
thing should be done and done at once, 
and that it should be something on the 
lines of Dr. Martineau’s scheme, we were 
all convinced. Accordingly after a full 
discusssion, a committee of sixteen gentle- 
men was appointed “to submit the scheme 
contained in Dr. Martineau’s paper to the 
churches, societies, associations, &e., to 
collect. opinions thereon, and to call a 
meeting of the Conference at some future 
date.” This committee reported to a 
Special Conference held at Nottingham on 
March 6, 1890. At that meeting important 
resolutions were carried, which have borne 
good fruit and done much to amend the 
constitution and increase the efficiency of 
our district associations. In the first 
place, boundaries were re-arranged, so as 
to secure that practically the whole of 
England should be covered with local 
associations, under which all, or nearly 
all, our churches might be grouped. In 
the South-Eastern Counties, where no 
district association existed, the Provin- 
cial Assembly of Non-Subscribing Minis- 
ters and Congregations of London and the 
South-Hastern Counties was formed—an 
assembly which, with the aid of its two 
excellent ministers-at-large, Rev. T. W. 
Freckleton and the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, 
has done so much to support the isolated 
and outlying congregations in the Home 
Counties. ‘Che creation of this assembly, 
and the good work which it has done, is 
entirely due to the movement initiated by 
Dr. Martineau’s great speech at Leeds. 

Another good result sprang from the 
same cause. It was found that our dis- 
trict associations had every variety of 
name, and also every variety of constitu- 
tion. In a few cases it was necessary to 
alter the name of a local association to 
some more comprehensive title, so as to 
embrace all churches included inthe title 
of this Conference. And this was gladly 
done. Next, it was felt to be urgently 
desirable that each local association should 
represent the congregations within its 
district; that is, that its committee or 


other governing body. should consist of 
representatives elected directly by those 
churches. Some of our local associations 
had already a representative constitution 
of this kind. All_the others—I believe 
without exception—adopted such a con- 
stitution before the next meeting of this 
Conference. And now in all our English 
district associations the principle of repre- 
sentation of churches has been adopted ; 
for which again we primarily must thank 
Dr. Martineau. 

One other reference I will make to 
his great speech at Leeds. No one who 
was present and heard that speech will 
ever forget the emphasis with which Dr. 
Martineau pronounced these two sen- 
tences :— 

If anyone, being a Unitarian, shrinks on 
fitting oceasions from plainly calling himself 
so, he is a sneak and a coward. If, being of 
our catholic communion, he calls his chapel, 
or its congregation, Unitarian, he is a traitor 
to his spiritual ancestry, and a deserter to 
the camp of its persecutors. 


It is perhaps necessary to refer once 
more to this famous passage, because 
there has been a tendency in some 
directions, amid the chorus of laudatory 
comments on Dr. Martineau’s life and 
work, to speak of him as though he were 
a member of no denomination, far above 
petty sectarian differences of opinion, and 
as one who declined to label himself a 
Unitarian. He objected most sturdily to 
chapels and trusts and congregations being 
labelled ‘“ Unitarian ” ; for that, he 
thought, would fetter posterity. But he 
never objected to any individual saying 
“JT ama Unitarian.” He never objected, 
on fitting occasion, so to describe himself. 
In the last year of his life, he sent a con- 


tribution to the Permanent Chapel Build- |. ; m 
point, there is one thing on 


ing Fund, which the London Unitarians 
are now raising to build new chapels in 
the metropolis. 

I well remember that one of the first 
bits of work I had to do, when I was 
placed upon the Book Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
was to read the manuscript of Dr. 
Martineau’s Preface to Mr. Hall’s trans- 
lation of Professor Bonet-Maury’s “ Harly 
Sources of English Unitarianism.” Why 
this was given to me I know not; what I 
was to do withit, I cannot think. Iknow 
I had sense enough not to touch or alter 
one word of it. But I can remember to 
this day, that clear, neat, upright writing 
which we all-knew go well. And, above 
all, I was greatly struck by one powerful 
and beautiful passage in that Preface, the 
value and importance of which has not, I 
think, been generally recognised. 

Dr. Martineau had been dealing with 
the various events and trains of thoughts 
which Mr. Bonet-Maury and others had 
suggested as sources from which English 
Unitarianism had sprung. He proceeds 
thus :— 


But there is one unorthodox influence so 
powerful and so extensively diffused as 
almost to supersede inquiry into the personal 
pedigree of English Unitarianism—I mean, 
the English Bible. It is difficult for us to 
realise the startling effect of throwing open 
to Europejin its vernacular tongues a Sacred 
Literature vehemently contrasted, in matter, 
in form, in spirit, with the ecclesiastical 
stereotype of Christianity. 


[Dr. Odgers, having further quoted 
this striking passage at length, proceeded 
to speak of the controversy of Dr. St. 
George Mivart with the Roman Catholic 


Church, and then concluded his address as 
follows. | 

And here I will venture to say one 
word in contravention of an opinion 
recently expressed by this Conference. At 
our meeting at Sheffield, in April, 1897, a 
resolution was carried, the latter portion 
of which ran as follows: ‘ That in the 
opinion of this Conference no settlement 
of the Education Question can be regarded 
as satisfactory and final which does not 
provide that only secular education shall 
be, directly or indirectly, paid for out of 
public funds.” I know that the members 
of the Free Churches will listen with 
patience to a man who ventures to express 
opinions with which they disagree. I 
am emboldened, therefore, to tell you that, 
in my humble opinion, that resolution was 
amistake. I think it is a sad confession 
of weakness, if men who call themselves 
Unitarian Christians are driven to such a 
last resort as purely secular education. 
Surely, there is some other solution of the 
religious difficulty—if a religious difficulty 
still exists. Let the education given in 
our Board Schools be unsectarian, let it 
be independent of all ecclesiastical con- 
trol; but surely, it need not be secular ! 
What harm can there be in our children 
being taught the Lord’s Prayer or the 
Twenty-third Psalm? If it is right that 
the children in our Board Schools should 
study the lives of Socrates, Milton, and 
Washington, and learn from them lessons 
of self-sacrifice and patriotism and devo- 
tioa to duty, then, surely, it is right and 
proper that they should study also the 
life of One who was greater than all these. 
From what source can lessons of devotion 
to duty and self-sacrificing love be better 
learnt than from the lifg of Christ ? : 

But, however we ma oh 
ich the — 
churches represented here to-day are all 


agreed, ‘T'o us, the Book of Revelationis 


not closed. We do not shut the door in’ 
the face of modern thought or modern 
science. We welcome man’s ever-widen- 
ing knowledge of God’s truth : we welcome 
it in matters of religion and duty as much 
as in matters of astronomy or engineering. 
We do not erect a rigid wall of dogma to 
exclude new light and new truth, and then 
pretend we have within its pale all that 
now is, or ever has been, or ever shall be © 
necessary for salvation. We do not dis- 
regard the teachings of the past. We 
look back to the face of Jesus Christ: we 
study his words, and strive to obey his 
precepts. And from other voices of the 
days that are gone—from prophets, 
apostles, and martyrs—we learn lessons 
of which the world is stilk in need. Nor 
do we neglect the teachings of the present ; 
for in these days, too, there are many 
voices which proclaim God’s holy truth. 
But we also look forward to the future. 
We crave more light; for knowledge | 
grows from more to more. Now ‘we 
know in part. But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in part 
shall be done away.” 


At the conclusion of his address, Dr. 
Odgers offered on behalf of the Conference 
a welcome to delegates from other coun- 
tries. They should have been glad, he 
said, to welcome representatives from - 
many countries, had it been possible, but 
they had actually withthem ProfessorN. P. 
Gilman, of Meadville, Pa., whom, with 
Mrs. Gilman, they were delighted to 
welcome to their gathering. Mr. Gilman, 


differ_on this _ 


_ leaders, such men as Hverett, Collyer, Toy, 
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who was Professor. of Sociology at Mead- 
ville, and working editor of the New World, 
came to them as delegate from the 
National Conference of Unitarian Churches 
in America. 
Professor GILMAN, in responding to the 
welcome, said that he felt it a great 
honour and privilege to bring to them the 
greetings of the American National Con- 
ference. He and Mrs. Gilman had not 
felt that they had come to a foreign 
country. If home was on the other side 
of the Atlantic, they had now come to the 
old home, of which they were. always 
proud and happy to think. Though they 
had been greeted on their arrival by the 
Hast wind with which they were so familiar 
in- Boston, there had been no Hast in the 
welcome they had received in the homes 
of friends. Speaking of American 
Unitarian affairs, he said that, having been 
for the last five years 700 miles from 
Boston, he had not seen much lately of 
work at the centre, but he had been at the 
recent National Conference at Washington, 
and while they missed the leaders on whom 
they formerly relied, Hedge, Clarke, Bel- 
lows, and the chief of their present 


Savage, had been absent from that meet- 
ing, he had been struck by the number of 
extremely able young men present and 
taking part in the meetings, and he was 
convinced that whatever might be the 
present condition of their churches, their 
_ future was secure. He felt that there 
was now promise that at last Unitarianism 
might be the gospel of the people for the 
people, by the grace of God. At Mead- 
ville, which was the only strictly Unitarian 
theological training school they had, they 
were now better eqtiipped with men than 
ever, and had recently received a number 
of generous gifts, and expected to be still 
better provided for in the near future. 
Of the New World, also, they had good 
hope that an ample endowment fund 
would be shortly provided, so that it would 
be independent of a subscription list, and 
would be firmly established as a great 
review, interdenominational, free, and 
liberal. In carrying out the purpose of 
the review, they hoped for the hearty co- 
operation of the scholars and ministers 
among their English brethren. 

On both sides of the ocean they were 
striving as never before for the funda- 
mental unity, and in great part they were 
finding it in the unity of social reform, 
which again must be based on the unity of 
the spirit of which Dr, Martineau was the 
great exponent. They in America had 
been deeply moved by his departure. 
While some of their thinkers could not 
accept his metaphysics, and others did not 
follow him in his ethics as a system, none 
could resist his spirit, or the example of his 
great and beautiful life. 

At the conclusion of Professor Gilman’s 
address, the company adjourned for tea in 
the lower school-rooms, and at 6.30 the 
Communion Service was held in the Great 
Meeting. The body of the chapel was 
completely filled, the congregation over- 
flowing into the gallery. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. C. C. Coe, a former 
minister of the chapel, and the Rev. J. 
Kstlin Carpenter, the address being given 
by the former. 


SERVICE IN THE TEMPERANCE HALL, 


At eight o’clock service was held in the 
Temperance Hall, where a very large con- 
gregation assembled, The service was 


conducted by the Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 
Sullivan’s anthem, ‘Send out the light,” 
being beautifully sung. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, 
M.A., of Leeds. 


THE SERMON. 


OUR WORK FOR THE COMMON 
CAUSE. s 


“ Now, I beseech you, brethren, by the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ that ye all speak 
the same thing, and that there be no divisions 
among you; but that ye be perfected together 
in the same mind and in the same judgment.” 
—I1 Cor. 2. 10. 3 


So wrote Paul to the little community 
at Corinth, which he had won for Christ 
by eighteen months assiduous preaching. 
It was only three or four years they had 
existed asa Christian Qhurch, and already 
there were divisions among them. Paul 
had his adherents, and Peter and Apollos 
each had theirs, and there were those who 
made a party name even of him whom all 
owned alike, through whose gospel they 
had all been won to God. So the Apostle 
beseeches, argues, exhorts, effaces his own 
personality, and abates the dignity of his 
office, if haply he may win them back to 
unity, that they might call themselves 
henceforth after no other name but Christ’s, 
and all call themselves by his name: 
“We are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s,” 
the sufficient bond of a perfect union. 
Paul’s entreaties availed little; true we 
hear no more of these particular parties 
against which he so earnestly protested. 
But. only a generation later, under leaders 
more willing and less reputable than 
Apostles, the spirit of party still was 
rampant, and the divisions of this Church 
were, as Clement tells us, the grief, the 
scandal, and the danger of Christianity at 
large. : 

Years went on, and the world became 
Christian. Rome turned to worship the 
Christ she had mocked, and the nations 
once subject to her, and barbarian tribes 
who had maintained a fierce independence 
of her sway, all together bowed before the 
same Lord and called themselves by his 
name. On this all Churches were agreed, 
that the counsel of Paul was not his own, 
but spoken by the Holy Spirit, and to be 
received as the very word of God; and in 
this all Churches were alike, that they 
were more or less divided within and at 
strife with one another. Heedless of the 
meaning of Paul’s exhortation, even while 
they worshipped the letter of it, Christians 
distinguished themselves from Christians 
by assuming party names, or by imputing 
them to the. disrepute of those to whom 
they were opposed. “Iam of Paul, and 
I of Apollos, and I of Cephas,’ might be 
taken as the motto of ecclesiastical history. 
The principle of division and discord is 
ever present; while only the persons, 
whose names are used or abused to 
sanction it, vary from age to age. And 
to-day, when the Christian Church stands 
upon the threshold of the twentieth 
century since its founder’s birth, to-day 
the divisions are more numerous than they 
have been before; sects form themselves 
apart, less savage against one another 
than of old, but not less determined 
each of them to maintain its seclusion ; 
nor less earnest, more than one, in the 
proclamation of itself as the only pro- 
prietor of the ordinary means of grace and 
sole custodian of divine revelation. 

“In one spirit were all baptised 
into one body,” writes St. Paul. “I 


believe in the communion of saints,” is 
the earliest confession of Christian faith, 
and that communion the Nicene Creed 
explains to be the ‘one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church.” Such is the theory 


‘| of Christianity ; but history gives us no 


choice except either to recognise as One 
Communion those who refuse all com- 
munion with each other, or to choose 
among the many bodies asingle one which 
shall alone have the right to take to itself 
the title “Church of God,” by which 
Paul designates the Christian community 
of his day. 

To the latter alternative many have 
inclined ; it seems so simple and so logical, 
and offers a solution of all religious diffi- 
culties by the acknowledgment of a living 
authority, arbiter of differences, and 
guardian of revealed truth. Only the 
Facts are against it,—the Works by which 
faith is shown and proved, without which 
the boast of true faith is vain; these are 
not of any one Church, but are found in 
every Christian body, and distinguished 
as Christ’s the Society of Friends equally 
with the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

We are forced, then, to this conclusion, 
ineptas at first sight it may appear, that 
“we who are many,” not many individuals 
merely, but many in opinion, in faith, and 
in practice, that we are all somehow “ one 
body.” Some call themselves, or are 
called, after the names of men—Calvinists, 
Arminians, Wesleyans, Socinians ; some 
get their names from a conspicuous tenet 
they agree to affirm or deny, as in our 
own case, who cannot escape the Unitarian 
name, however reluctant we may be to be 
so labeled; others are named by their 
form of government, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians; and others 
from places with which they are chiefly 
connected—Rome, or Greece, or England. 
What are these, all of them, but varied 
forms of the old party names—Paul and 
Apollos and Cephas, over again? And 
now and always are some who try to 
escape all sects by owning no other name 
than Christ’s, and yet do not and cannot 
succeed. For they are still what they are, 
whether they avow or whether they deny 
the name. The English Evangelical, the 
Italian or Spanish Roman Catholic, the 
liberal Unitarian—each would use the 
Christian name as his own; but each 
uses it in his own peculiar sense, and by 
no means will agree to that intended by 
the others. And we are forced to admit 
that there is no legitimate party of Christ 
now, any more than there was in Corinth ; 
and if any insist upon the name, our 
answer is Paul’s own, “‘ Is Christ divided ? 
If any trust in himself that he is Christ’s, 
let him consider this again with himself, 
that even as heis Christ’s, so also are we.” 
The name is common to us all; yet does 
it so apply as not to heal our differences 
or unite us before the world. 

For in truth, what Paul demanded 
was too much for human frailty, and the 
very terms of his expostulation betray the 
exorbitance of his entreaty, “‘ When one 
says, lam of Paul; and another, I am of 
Apollos ; are ye not men?” Even so, dear 
saint of God, yet thou thyself not exalted 
above human infirmity! We are men, 
and impossible is it, as all history has 
shown, that we should ever be “‘ of the same 
mind and the same judgment,” and there 
be no divisionamongus. We are, indeed, 
men; and it means that the bulk of us 
are short-sighted and ignorant, and liable 
to error, and prone ;to obstinacy, and 
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vanity, and self-assertion, and confident 
of ourselves and our opinions. Our 
virtues as well as our vices divide us 
against one another; our learning sides 
with our ignorance to perpetuate dispute. 
In vain has the way of compromise been 
tried. It has never been large enough to 
include all, and of necessity must exclude 
those who believe in a definite historic 
revelation from which nothing can _ be 
taken, and to which nothing can be added. 
Equally in vain has it been tried by the 
assertion of divine authority, to compel 
all into one fold, for there always have 
been and will be multitudes who do not 
and cannot submit their judgment, though 
it is in the name of God their fellows ad- 
jure them. 

There are divisions among us, as there 
were at Corinth; they are many and deep 
and wide, and, as it seems at present, hope- 
less of filling up or of bridging over. 
Attempts have, indeed, been made in our 
day to draw closer together the various 
Churches which come under the common 
designation of Evangelical Dissent. For 
whatever success has rewarded the persis- 
tent efforts we are thankful, and we rejoice 
that the good work done by our brethren 
is made easier and more efficacious by 
their union. . But how little hope is there 
of any drawing together of the older 
Churches, or of more than a bare tolera- 
tion being secured by those who are, like 
ourselves, further off from the general 
agreement! Shall we, in a hundred years 
hence, have come to anagreement ? Shall 
we all belong to one Church, or all recog- 
nise as good and wise the variety of 
Churches? Shall we all partake of the 
same outward sign, of the same inward 
grace common to all ? 

Nay, I venture to prophesy that in a 
thousand years hence the same great 
divisions will cleave the Christian world 
asnow. For it is by nature, as well as 
by thougbt and training, that men are 
Catholic or Protestant, High Church or 
Evangelical, Unitarian or Orthodox. 

But I am no prophet, and my prophecy 
is of no worth. I take the facts of to-day 
and to-morrow—facts quite independent 
of our judgment on them, whether we 
approve them as natural and salutary, or 
condemn them as a violation of God’s 
purpose. And I ask—What can we do? 
What should be our attitude towards the 
Churches divided against one another, and 
united only against us ? 

Against them we cannot unite, for they 
compel our sympathy and respect so that 
we must needs wish them God-speed in 
their work, even while they stand aloof 
from us and bid us keep our distance. 
If now and again we are stirred to wrath 
by some grosser act of intolerance or in- 
justice, and are tempted to denounce their 
false doctrine and bigotry, we are speedily 
brought to reason by the consideration of 
our own remissness and their energy, and 
the curse our lips were fain to utter is 
changed into a blessing. For we are as 
liable to error, as prone to self-assertion 
and dogmatism as they are ; and are they 
not in zeal for God examples to us, in 
labours for the common weal our rivals, 
in learning no whit our inferiors? We 
can in no wise affect to despise the fellow- 
ship we are refused,nor make light of 
that communion of saints from which we 
are excluded. The loss to us is very 
serious, the pain of it is sorely felt by 
many. 

Shall we, then, sue for reunion, and 


humbly desire conditions of peace? But 
we know them already, and we know 
them to be such as it is impossible for us 
to accept. For our convictions are not 
subject to choice, that we can form them 
at command, or alter them to suit 
even our spiritual interests; nor do we 
deem it lawful to withhold expression of 
them for the sake of greater usefulness 
any more than for the sake of gain. 

We must needs, then, remain Dissenters 
from orthodox Dissent, and Protestants 
against popular Protestantism ; the 
minority of a minority, tracing back 
a thin and doubtful line of ancestry till 
we find ourselves firmly grounded in the 
Unitarian declaration of the great founder 
of Christianity: ‘‘ One there is who is 
good—if thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments.” 

But have we no office in the Church 
Universal? Is there nothing we may do 
for Christendom and mankind? no truth 
committed specially to our keeping ? Must 
we resign ourselves to be, as the Gibeon- 
ites, “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water unto all the congregation,’ but 
never presume ourselves to claim “ part 
in the Lord,” or right of worship in the 
common sanctuary? Ours to serve in 
Parliament and on Town Councils and 
Committees, to look after the health and 
welfare of the people at large, but to hold 
back our hands from the Ark of the 
Covenant, and admit ourselves unworthy 
of religious fellowship? No! a thousand 
times no! We.will not stay to count 
heads, or waste time in bewailing deserters, 
or hesitate lest our voice sound a childish 
treble when raised against the mighty 
chorus of Churches unanimous in nothing 
else but to condemn us. We have our 
part in Christendom, our witness to bear 
for the integrity of the Universal Faith. 

The late Lady Margaret Professor of 
Theology at Cambridge once wrote to 
me :—“‘ The body to which you belong, 
and yourself, therefore, as one of its repre- 
sentatives, has a work to do for the great 
common cause. Whether acknowledged 
by others er not, it contributes its share 
to the fulness of Christian progress.” I 
cherish the words as coming from one 
whose orthodoxy has never been called in 
question, and whose sound judgment and 
deep learning have won the universal 
respect of Bible students. Yes, we have 
a work to do, not for our own communion 
only, as if to increase in numbers and 
influence were an end in itself, but for 
“the great common cause,” for the 
advancement of truth and righteousness 
on earth. 

Nor can it, I think, be doubtful what 
our special department of workis. Itis not 
to argue and show the falsity of doctrines 
from which we differ. It is our misfortune 
that now and again we are forced into 
controversy, and are driven to attack those 
whose position we would gladly leave in 
peace; but this is not our business as a 
Church. We are militant indeed; but 
our warfare is not against our brethren 
and their cherished beliefs, but against 
the world and its insidious spirit—against 
the greed of gain, the love of pleasure, 
the reckless competition, which are the 
ruin of men’s souls. Our negations come 
to the front because there is so vast a 
majority opposed to us, and we are bound 
to make clear why it is that we stand apart 
and submit to be lonely and few amid the 
hosts of Christendom. It is our misfor- 
tune more than our fault that the name 


by which we are known has lost its true 
significance of belief in the Unity of God, 
and has come to imply disbelief in the 
Trinity. But there is no strength in 
negation, nor bond of union, nor principle 
of growth; and I am persuaded that the 
weakness of our group of churches pro- 
ceeds mainly from this: that we deny 
more than we affirm, that the thought of 
what we do not believe is always present 
to our minds, and what we do believe is 
to very many dubious and vague. 

Yet itis faith alone which is life and 
power. The profession of opinion makes 
a school of philosophers or politicians ; 
the conviction of truth as the illumination 
and salvation of souls constitutes a Church. 
The grain of sand may be very like a 
grain of mustard seed, of the same size 
and weight and colour, but the difference 
is one of kind. It is alive the tiny seed, 
and has in it therefore almost infinite 
potentialities; the sand can have no 
future but to be divided and worn down 
to finer atoms, or at the best to remain as 
it is undisturbed from age to age, it cannot 
grow. What is our inner life, our faith 
asa Church? Or are wea heap of sand, 
not seed at all ? 

What do we believe? 
teach ? 

We have no profession of faith like 
other Churches ; and if we were prepared 
to adopt one, it would not be accepted 
from me, or even from one of far 
greater authority among us. It would 
have to be a joint production, and the 
attempt to frame it would prove once 
more how great among us is the love of 
freedom, and how small the agreement in 
doctrine. 

Assuredly I will not propose to you a 
creed or confession, nor will I venture 
even to state what articles of religion 
they may be on which we can be sup- 
posed for the present agreed. But one 
thing I venture to affirm without fear 
of contradiction. 

WE BELIEVE IN GOD. 

‘““Of course we do!’ Yes, of course, 
because as Homer witnessed of old, ‘all 
men stand in need of the gods,” and 
writes Cicero, “‘ since a steadfast unanimity 
continues to prevail among all men 
without exception it must be admitted 
that the gods exist.” We dissent from 
the all but unanimity of Christians, we 
cannot dissent from the unanimity of 
the human race. We believe in God, 
nor are we called upon to justify our 
faith as reasonable, or find old arguments 
or new in its favour. We are sufficiently 
founded on the old maxim, Securus 
judicat orbis terrarwm, the round world is 
not agreed in vain. 

But who or what is God? For still it 
is true, as Cicero said was the case in his 
time, ‘‘that there is no question on which 


What do we 


there is such marked disagreement, or | 


opinions so various and so opposite.” Yet 
thus much we may safely say, that each 
man’s conception of God is the measure 
of his own capacity of thought and feel- 
ing, and that the highest conception ever 
formed by mortal mind falls short of the 
truth as far as the finite is short of 
Infinite. For the supreme God is One 
than whom no greater can be conceived ; 
One who has all perfection we can 
imagine, and who is all that the wisest 
and best of men can be, and is more than 
all. One, therefore, who is good and just 
and mighty and wise, who knows and 
thinks and wills and loves, but all in 
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some incomparably higher way, transcend- 
ing our highest flight of thought. One, 
too, who is concerned with us and our 
doings and sufferings; for not to know 
were ignorance, not to care were in- 
difference, and these defects of ours cannot 
be in the All-Perfect. “ We too are his 
offspring,” and our hearts ery out for 
him, and if an earthly fatber heeds his 
children’s cry, how much more shall the 
Father in Heaven attend our call and 
provide for us even before we know our 
wants or think to make them known to 
Him. 

Nor does it detract in any way from the 
awful significance of this truth, that all 
are agreed upon it. Godis: God knows: 
God cares—all who calls themselves 
Christians, all among us who make any 
profession of religion admit so much. 
But if only one man in all the world 
knew and believed it, the fact would still 
subsist and would be all important: that 
the belief is shared by the human race 
strengthens our conviction of its truth, 
but neither adds to nor takes away from 
the infinite fulness it implies. 

It is the One Truth, Universal, Eternal. 
It always was, always will be; is every- 
where true. If intelligent beings inhabit 
Mars, or planets which revolve round other 
suns than ours, it is as true for them as 
for us, concerns them equally with us. It 
was true ten million years ago, when the 
earth was a fiery globe ; it will be so ten 
million years hence, when it speeds its 
lone way still,a dead satellite of a cold sun. 


God alone has neither past nor future, but’ 


ts. God alone is not here, not there, but 
One in all place as in all time. It is the 
Truth, in the contemplation of which man, 
too, soars above the limits of Time and 
Space, and all other truths are lost to his 
view as stars, which, however bright they 
shine in the darkness, lose themselves and 
disappear in the light of the rising sun. 
It is the One Truth on which men are 
agreed, who disagree on all things else. 

How vastly different men are among 
themselves! In features, complexion, 
character, stature of mind and body, in 
customs and clothes, and every respect 
under which we regard them, they are 
unlike. But under all is the same broad 
food-producing earth, and over all arches 
the same star-lit heavens. So, too, is it 
with their religions. Doctrines and forms 
are many and ever varying, and those held 
most sacred by some are ridiculed: by 
others, those held to be absolutely 
essential to-day were unknown of old: 
men cannot believe alike, cannot even pray 
together. But the same Providence has 
care of all, sending his rain and causing 
his sun to shine on just and unjust, on 
orthodox and misbeliever; the same God 
is over all, claiming for himself all sincere 
worship, under whatever name it be 
addressed. 

IT would deny nothing, dear brethren, 
which any of you cherish as helpful to the 
spiritual life. I ‘would diminish nothing 
from the importance of any doctrine we 
commonly hold by as Christian men. But 
T do assert the supreme importance of this 
fundamental truth, which denied all is 
lost, the world becomes an immense self- 
acting machine, history a meaningless suc- 
cession of phenomena, and the individual 
a mere by-product of forces. which ignore 
hin. 

Aud this truth is in danger among men, 
always indeed has held its own with 
difficulty, and been recognised only when 


disguised. Jn old time they worshipped 
a multitude of divinities, with the One 
God dimly discerned in the far distance, 
or not discerned at all. Now, too, as a 
High Church Bishop tells us, is “ there a 
secret and half-conscious danger in the 
Church of making an exaggerated Trinity, 
danger lest the Father should be removed 
out of sight, out of mind, out of reach, 
and the Son take his place.”* There is 
danger lest he who taught us to pray to 
the Father, and trust and love Him above 
all, should himself (by our fault, not his) 
hide the Father from us, and take the 
place of the God he revealed, danger lest 
three Gods take the place of One. 

The Gospel according to Paul con- 
tained doctrines which have been the 
subject of endless dispute, but this was 
the beginning of his preaching and the end 
of all his theories, “ the good tidings that 
ye should turn from vain things to the 
living God.” Never has the Christ had so 
devoted a servant, so enthusiastic a lover, 
but never with him is the face of God 
hidden or His sole glory obscured. The 
consummation of all things is the subjec- 
tion of all to the Son and of the Son to the 
Father ; and even now as we are Christ’s, 
so Christ is God’s. And “as the head of 
every man is Christ,” 7.e., as Christ is 
supreme over all men, “so is God the head 
of Christ.” I am not quoting these as 
Unitarian texts, or seeking to put any 
other interpretation upon them than what 
I believe all wiJl admit, nay, that of the 
Apostle himself—* that God may be all in 
all,” within us and without us, close to us 
as the air we breathe, intimate as our own 
souls. Oh! for some revival of that old 
experience, ‘“‘ As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God ; when shall I come and appear 
before God?” And again, “‘ Whom have 
I in heaven but thee, and there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside thee. My 
flesh and my heart faileth, but God is the 
strength of my heart and my portion for 
ever.” Experience rarer, it seems to me, 
in these times than it was of old, but still 
cherished among us, and we might almost 
dare to say the peculiar treasure of our 
small society. 

“ Let another praise thee and not thine 
own mouth: a stranger and not thine own 
lips,’ says the Hebrew’ proverb; and, 
therefore, [ gladly accept the witness of 
one who was an entire stranger to us and 
denied the possibility of “really cordial 
intercourse” between such as we are and 
men of his own views. “In many Unit- 
arian writings,” said the Vicar of St, 
Mary’s, Cambridge, some years ago, 
“just as in some Unitarians I have 
known, there is a passionate earnestness 
of devotion which is most striking—a 
sense of awe in the presence of God. The 
hymn ‘Nearer my God to thee’ is an 
illustration of this. When we recognise 
this reverence we may well desire to 
emulate them in it.” 

That hymn is the chief contribution of 
Unitarianism to Christian hymunology, 
and there are not a few of like kind 
which have been accepted from us for the 
use of all the Churches. The fact is more 
eloquent than any words. It points out 
to us how we, few and insignificant, may 
serve and help ‘and defend the cause of 
true religion. Ours to witness for God, 
to fear Whom is the beginning of wisdom, 


* “The Parish Prisst in the Town.” By the 
Bishop of Truro. 


to see Whom is the consummation of 
desire, God the first and the last, from 
Whom all things proceed, and to Whom 
all things return, in drawing near to Whom 
all the discipline of life’s pleasures and 
pains finds its meaning, God Whom all 
need, and in the worship of Whom all are 
united, even though they try to keep 
apart. 

For all that worship is a drawing nearer 
to God, who-is spirit, in spirit. And those 
who draw near to God must needs draw 
nearer to each other. Bodies may keep to 
different places, lips may repeat divergent 
formulas, but souls praying truly are 
moving to the same centre, even though 
they come from far distant points of the 
great circumference, and seem to be tend- 
ing in opposite directions. ‘This is the true 
communion of saints, this is the essential 
unity of the Catholic Church throughout 
the world. The only communion and unity 
which is possible at present, or perhaps 
ever will be possible while we worship on 
earth. And for this communion in spirit, 
this unity in God, we witness among the 
Churches, and pray with those who will 
not pray with us, and preach with Peter 
that ‘1m every nation he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is acceptable 
to him.” —Acts x. 35. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The proceedings on Wednesday began 
with a devotional service at ten o’clock, m 
the Temperance Hall, conducted by the 
Rev. E. L. H. Thomas, B.A., and this was 
followed by a memorial address on Dr. 
Martineau by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 
That beautiful address we shall be privi- 
leged to publish in full next week. 

Mr. Epwin CuepHan, J.P., then took 
the chair, and the following paper was read 
by the Rev. J. Epwin Oparrs, M.A. :— 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
OUR FREEDOM AND FAITH AND 
THE IMPORTANCE OF ITS STUDY. 


THE subject on. which I am asked to 
address you is ‘‘ The Historical Develop- 
ment of our Freedon and Faith, and the 
Importance of its Study.’’ To deal with so 
large a subject in so short time is in itself 
no easy task. The mere story is a long one, 
and the lines of it are somewhat broken. 
Faith and freedom have seldom marched 
exactly pari passw in history or in con- 
sciousness. The difficulties which attend 
the independent investigation of Noncon- 
formist history are by no means inconsider- 
able. The litigation which led to the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Act of 1844 generated 
an air of suspicion in many quarters which 
has not yet been blown away; and anyone 
who is inquisitive about trusts and cove- 
nants is regarded as a man who probably 
wants to reconstruct history for some party 
purpose, cr who is wishful to endanger some 
vested interest. Documentary evidence is not 
readily accessible. Dr. W. A. Shaw, in his 
work on the ‘* Church during the Civil War,”’ 
tells us how he hoped to make collections 
for the history of the period from the re- 
gisters and records of the old London 
churches; but, says he, ‘SI quickly found 
that my wish was hopeless of attainment, 
and I dropped it in despair.’’ We have 
some excellent chapel histories; my oppor- 
tunity will not have been wasted if I can 
prevail upon the present representatives of 
the old Nonconformist congregations, not 
merely to preserve, but to print documents ; 
not wasted, indeed, if I can awaken a little 
historic interest in some of my friends to 
whom the fact that they statedly worship 
in a Presbyterian, a General Baptist, or 
perhaps an Independent chapel, seems to 
mean no more than if one should say, ‘* You 
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live in a house once occupied by a 
Wesleyan.”’ 


It is sufficiently obvious that the arrest of 
the Reformation on its intellectual side 
brought on its appropriate Nemesis in the 
form of doctrinal division and revolt. It is 
not so readily perceived that the political 
settlements of national and_ territorial 
Churches, consequent on the renunciation of 
Papal supremacy, produced their inevit- 
able results in restlessness and inaction. 
The State, whether embodied in an English 
king, a German duke, or’a Swiss munici- 
pality, professed to take over bodily all the 
jurisdiction that had hitherto been Papal 
or ecclesiastical. The opposition roused by 
this assumption, and by consequent prac- 
tice, has been more operative than any 
produced by dogmatic differences in the 
ecclesiastical history of this country. It 
is the same revolt, whether an Elizabethan 
Puritan complains of the Queen’s injunc- 
tions, or a clergyman of our Reformed 
church pours contempt on the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in our own 
day. The assumption led, directly, to the 
Tudor-Stuart theory cf the divine right of 
kings: indirectly, to the divine right of 
bishops. The opposition to it was embodied 
in Puritanism, with its two forms, Presby- 
terianism, demanding a National Church 
with some power of self-determination and 
self-reformation ; and Separatism, abjuring 
all relation to State or parish, and seeking 
to establish a theocratié polity, wherever 
two or three of like mind were gathered 
together. 

Henry VIII. took up his functions 
as Supreme Head of the Church and 
Clergy of England with great serious- 
ness. In his theory, this was no 
new departure; he connected it, now 
with the claim that the Monarchy of 
England had always been of the nature of 
empire, and now with the consecration 
that accompanied coronation. When he 
put his power into commission, Thomas 
Cromwell was his Vicar-General; he de- 
volved upon him the visitatorial powers of 
the Supreme Head—i.e., a jurisdiction 
superior to that of archbishops and bishops. 
He regarded these dignitaries as the most 
aggressive of the popes had affected to 
regard them. They were persons upon 
whom the Gicumenical bishop devolved a 
partem sollicitudinis, a share of the anxiety 
which was truly all his own. ‘The mind of 
Henry in the matter is clearly seen in the 
licence whereby Bonner was appointed 
Bishop of London, which devolved upon him 
eertain functions from the Supreme Head 
during its own good pleasure. This same 
theory holds in the time of Edward VI. ; 
the young king is spoken of in this style: 
‘¢Supreme Head on earth of the Church of 
England and Ireland, from whose kingly 
power all authority of decision and jurisdic- 
tion of every sort, ‘as well ecclesiastical as 
secular, flows as from a supreme head, the 
fount and origin of all official functions 
within our kingdom.’’ This language 
occurs in a commission addressed to 
Cranmer, and by it he is allowed to con- 
tinue to exercise the jurisdiction of his 
primacy; ‘‘theroyal munificence,’’ it says, 
‘inclining an ear to his humble supplica- 
tion, indulgently recognises his precarious 
position,’’ and renews his licence. 

After the Roman-Spanish rule of Mary, 
the supremacy was invested in Elizabeth as 
Supreme Governor, not Supreme Head, but 
by an Act which revived the powers of the 
Supreme Head Act of Henry VIII., with the 
addition of a reserve of power to the Crown, 
and unlimited powers of visiting, reform- 
ing, correcting and amending, which might 
be (and were) devolved, not to a Vicar- 
General, but to a High Commission Court. 


The ‘‘reserve of power to the Crown’’ 
not only kept all initiative in the 
Queen’s hands, but it enabled her 


to paralyse the efforts of bishops and Parlia- 
ment alike. She stayed for nine years the 
issue of the Articles of Religion to the 


Church, because she ‘‘ would not suffer 
these things to be ordered ’’ by Convocation 
or by Parliament, on the ground that they 
belonged to ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Royal autho- 
rity of supremacy of the Church of Eng- 
land.’’ She legislated for the Church by In- 
junctions, which the bishops were to enforce. 
Many of them, old Marian exiles like Jewel 
and Pilkington, deplored their own help~ 
lessness. They wanted to evangelise the 
country, like Latimer in the days of Hd- 
ward VI. What the queen wanted was 
external uniformity, as little preaching as 
possible, and laissez-faire. I must not 
pause to debate the question how far she 
was justified by political considerations. 
I would only point out that all the types 
and forms of early nonconformity were 
determined by the throttling of the life of the 
Church by the State, the shutting down of 
regulation upon every surviving impulse of 
the spirit of the Reformation. In the early 
years of Hlizabeth’s reign, the policy of 
uniformity and no options led to the 
Vestiarian Controversy. Certain ministers 
scrupled the surplice and called it a ‘‘ con- 
juring garment of the Pope’s church.’’ The 
bishops admitted that the wearing of this 
vestment or that was a thing in itself in- 
different: God neither commands it nor 
forbids it. ‘‘Then why enforce it ?’’ said 
thirty-seven London ministers who were in 
prison for noncompliance: ‘* What autho- 
rity can make necessary that which Christ 
has not made necessary in his Church ?’’ 
The bishops did not relish the answer they 
had to give. ‘* The zone of things neutral 
and in themselves indifferent is the scene of 
the ecclesiastical legislation of theProtestant 
State. All such right of action is, in this 
country, vested in the Queen; she can at 
will enforce a thing, and then it is taken, 
in the view of a loyal subject, out of the 
category of things indifferent.’’ ‘‘ Nay,’’ 
said the ministers, ‘‘no earthly power can 
alter the nature of things which God hath 
not commanded nor forbidden.’’ Out of 
this emerged the first permanent principle 
of historical English nonconformity. 


The party of further reformation was not- 


content to be idle; if the bishops would 
not lead them, they would do something to 
make the Church a living thing in theirown 
parishes. If the impulse did not come from 
the top, still a foundation should be laid at 
the bottom for a National Church according 
to the scriptural model, as they conceived 
it. Hence the movement in the direction 
of what Robert Brown afterwards called ‘‘Re- 
formation without tarrying for any.’’ The 
first aim was toset up a ‘* godly discipline ’’ 
in each parish, and the main part of the 
organisation for this purpose was the 
association of Elders with the minister to 
form a_ parochial presbytery, such as 
survived in the Kirk session of a Scottish 
parish. The plan was not novel. It .was 
one special way in which the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent had wrested from 
the State some power of social and moral 
jurisdiction. Not without many a struggle ; 
for the Reformed State claimed to say who 
did or who did not belong to the Reformed 
Church ; it admitted to, or excluded from, 
Communion. Calvin fought for years against 
the right of the Council of Geneva to order 
the administration of the Sacrament to 
whomsoever it pleased. Unless we under- 
stand the meaning of this claim of the 
Church to moral jurisdiction—its desire to 
deal with the scandalous and the impenitent 
within its own cirecle—we shall misjudge 
the whole Disciplinarian movement and 
its extreme form in the Separatist Churches. 
Discipline was an admitted necessity for a 
Reformed Church that was to be something 
more than an appanage of the State.- The 
first Puritans caught holding a conyenticle 
(Plumbers’ Hall, 1567), deplored that ‘no 
discipline, according to the word of God, 
was brought into the Church’’ by the 
Edwardian reformers. The Edwardian 
reformers had already deplored it, and the 
Church of England goes on deploring it 


every Lent unto this day. Every Ash Wed- — 
nesday it repeats their words written in 
1549, ‘* Brethren, in the Primitive Church 
there was a godly discipline”’. . ‘‘ until the 
said discipline may be restored again, which 
is much to be wished’’: so we read in the 
Commination (where, however, the par- 
ticular discipline referred to is only peni- 
tential). 


Though many of the clergy were credited 
with the intention to ‘‘ erect up their 
several presbyteries in their own parishes,’’ 
I do not know that such a presbytery was — 
ever formally constituted except in the case 
of Wandsworth in 1572, But the literature 
in which the principle of parochial presby- 
teries is set forth and defended, stamped the 
whole party with the names of Discipli- 
narian Puritans, Presbyterians, or ‘‘ the 
Consistorian faction.’’ The writings of 
Cartwright especially are noteworthy as 
enforcing that appeal to Scripture as final 
and positive law which was to be essentially 
characteristic of Puritanism. He pushed 
his argument against all subsidiary authori- 
ties and all consideration of usage or expe- 
diency in Church matters, to the point of 
denying the existence of any neutral zone 
and any things indifferent in religious obser- 
vance. ‘Fhe Bible gives us a Scripture 
pattern of a Church. - All that is not 
therein prescribed is human invention, 
and must be rejected; and all that is, if 
not prescribed, yet mentioned in the New 
Testament in connection with the Church, is 
an essential of the Gospel model. Hence 
the Church must have all the officials named 
in the Pauline Epistles. The exaggeration 
of. Cartwright’s views threw the cause of 
the self-determination of a living Church 
and its power to provide for its own exigen- 
cies of administration into the hands of his 
opponents. The side of reasonable liberty 
was represented by Whitgift, the most un- 
scrupulous and thorough-going of Hlizabeth’s 
episcopal instruments, and by Hooker, 
whose immortal work of ‘‘ The Laws of 


| Ecclesiastical Polity’? created the best: 


tradition of the English Church. : 


But Presbyterianism came to stand for 
another thing : for a point of doctrine much 
more operative than the abortive scheme of 
parochial HElderships; not theological 
doctrine, for, as an early writer on the 
Articles tells us, there was no difference 
between the Conformist and the Noncon- 
formist on any matter of religion until the 
Puritans put forth their strong Sabbatarian 
views. Voluntary associations of the clergy 
for mutual counsel and for the encourage- 
ment of preaching had sprung up in many 
counties. They were favoured by several 
bishops, and Grindal the Primate saw 
nothing but good in them. He refused to 
be the Queen’s instrument in suppressing 
them ; but suppressed they were. They were 
called prophesyings (the New Testament 
word for preachings). Not till after they 
were suppressed, when some of the asso- 
ciated clergy continued to meet in a contra~ 
band way, was there (as I think) any 
ground for suspicion that an attempt was 
being made to hold classical meetings of 
presbytery. But ifthe clergyimay not meet, 
if four or five of them may not come together 
for a special service, the question arises,— 
Have they norights ? What isa presbyter ? 
Is he only a servant ‘of a Lord Bishop, a 
person with a devolved charge, and a re- 
sponsibility to those only who are set over * 
him in the State ecclesiastical ? Appeal 
was made to the New Testament, where the 
words Bishop and Presbyter or Hider, if not 
used quite interchangeably, yet occur, it was 
maintained, in such a way as never to sug- 
gest that there was a whole difference of 
order between them. When St. Peter calls 
himself an elder, does he mean that he was 
inferior in order to a primitive bishop ? 
Further, it was contended, if in the second 
age a bishop had a pre-eminence over 
associated elders, it was only as primus inter 
pares. Hence the doctrine of the parity 
of ministers which began to be preached 
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at Cambridge in 1587-8 ; hence the doctrine 
of the Presbyterian Churches of the present 
day that there are only two orders, those of 
presbyter and of deacon. This Presbyterian 
doctrine was immediately met by the enun- 
ciation of High Episcopal doctrine from the 
lips. of Bancroft, who maintained that a 
bishop is m order other than the presbyter ; 
that his office is of divine right, and is of 
the essence of the Church. This doctrine, 
very sparsely espoused during the first 
twenty years succeeding its first appear- 
ance, was destined, as you know, to a high 
and mischievous career during the eventful 
years 1620-1640. But {already in 1604, the 
year of the Hampton Court Conference, 
James I. had pronounced against the 
Presbyterianism of his youth, and taken the 
Episcopate into some sort of partnership, in 
his celebrated phrase, ‘‘ No Bishop, no 
King!” 

The more or less conformable Puritans 
had never contemplated any step that 
should place them outside the Church of 
England. They held to a National Church 
and to a parochial organisation. If they 
dreamed of measures for reforming Church 
government, their main desire was to bring 
the bishops into association with their 
clergy, instead of their being, as they 
seemed then to be, agents of a secular power 
ruling the Church ab?extra. The case was 
far other with the Separatists, who carried 
their idea ofreformation ‘‘ without tarrying 
forany’’ a great deal further. They ap- 
plied to the existing Church the test of the 
Scripture model, and declared it to be want- 
ing in all the requisites of a true Chureh. It 
had neither truly appointed ministers, nor 
a truly gathered and covenanted people. 
Its congregations were a mixed multitude, 
not a communion of saints. Its clergy 
were appointed by outsiders, not called by 
the Church*outiof its own fellowship. Every 
true Church, on the contrary, is a Church 
planted and gathered. The particular 
‘Church, not a National Church or an associa- 
ciation of Churches,is the Church of the New 
Testament. It inherits the promises ; it is, 
in its measure, the body of Christ. Its 
members, united by a mutual covenant, 
are members one of another, and 
with them rests the power of admission and 
exclusion. They mustkeepa watchful eye, 
and purge the Lord’s vine of all dead and 
unfruitful branches. Hence the perpetual 
reiteration in Separatists’ literature of that 
early claim of the!Reformed Churches to the 
right of excommunication. The Separatist, 
the Independent, and later the Baptist, 
demanded nothing of the State but liberty 
for the like-minded to constitute themselves 
by covenant intoa Gospel Church. The 
Presbyterian clung to the idea of a National 
Church, with a hierarchy after a more primi- 
tive model, and such local organisation as 
should make the particular Chureh co-ex- 
tensive with the parish. Hence we see why 
the Independent was, in the Jater time, 
content with Toleration; and why the 
Presbyterian' complained of being: made a 
Separatist against his will, and clamoured 
for Comprehension. e : 


One generation takes us to the England 
of the Long Parliament. Iam not going to 
dwell on the conditions of the Church under 
the rule of Laud, or trace that spread 
of high sacerdotalism in conjunction 
of Arminian doctrine which almost totally 
transformed the character of the Establish- 
ment. But I must note that under the mild 
rule of lLaud’s predecessor, Archbishop 
Abbott, there was a preparation in many 
quarters for the state of things which meets 


us under the Commonwealth. Many 
clergymen who scrupled entire conformity 
were engaged as_ lecturers in parish 


churches, sometimes by arrangement with 
a non-preaching incumbent, sometimes by 
corporations or by trustees. “ Weekly 
lectures were carried on (much like the 
public part of the old prophesyings) by the 
co-operation of ministers of a particular 
town or neighbourhood. Thus a number of 


clergy and laity were kept attached to the 
Church, but still as a party of reform. Laud 
and the bishops of his school endeavoured 
to suppress the lecturers, insisting that no 
one should preach who had not, before 
doing so, read the whole of the Church 
service, robed in a surplice. And further, 
during the same period there must have 
been many efforts at applying existing 
theories to existing circumstances. John 
Robinson’s Chureh, which went to Leiden 
and thence to America (the Church of 
the Pilgrim Fathers) was a gathered 
Church within the parish congregation of 
Scrooby ; and I surmise that John Cotton 
had a .‘‘ Presbyterated ’’ Church at Boston, 
Lincolnshire, whence, through him, Boston, 
Mass., derived its name. 


The ‘* Thorough ”’ policy of personal rule 
in Church and State brought both to the 
ground at the feet of the Long Parliament. 
Laud, who would always rather fight than 
not, defiantly nailed his colours to the 
mast in the Canons of 1640, which exaspera- 
ted the Commons and made Baxter a Non- 
conformist. Anglican writers often speak 
as if the Parliament had met in a heat of 
revengeful passion, and at once proceeded 
to destroy the Episcopate in the interests of 
Presbytery. I believe the Presbyterian 
clergy had no expectation at all of the ex- 
treme measures which were to ensue, and 
certainly there had not been any propa- 
ganda in favour of a Presbyterian Hstablish- 
ment. Before the abolition of the Episco- 
pate was determined (September, 1642) the 
future management of the Church had been 
matter of much discussion in both Houses. 
The Commons discussed the plan of ad- 
ministering the Church by a lay commission 
for each county. The Lords debated a 
scheme—which would have satisfied the 
English Presbyterian then, as it might 
have done twenty years! later—that of a re- 
duced Episcopacy, and the association of 
ministers with the bishop in a standing 
committee for the diocese. This scheme, 
known as Archbishop Ussher’s, was sup- 
ported by Archbishop Williams of York. How 
probable it is that sucha scheme might have 
been carried, how improbable it is that there 
was an organised Presbyterian or other 
party that would have opposed it, is obvious 
from the language of Sir EK. Dering. ‘* Mr. 
Speaker, there is a certain new-born, un- 
seen, ignorant, dangerous, desperate way 
of Independency. Are we for this Inde- 
pendent way? Nay, Sir. Are we for the 
elder brother of it—the Presbyterial form ? 
I have not yet heard any one gentleman 
within these walls stand up and assert his 
thoughts for either of these ways.’’ 


When war broke out, the tide ran hard 
against Parliament. It appealed to the 
Seots for help and they made their own 
terms, including union in the League and 
Covenant, uniformity of Church govern- 
ment in the two countries, and abolition of 
the EKpiscopate. The members of both 
Houses took the Covenant ; the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines was calledifrom its 
work of {revising the thirty-nine Articles, 
to draw up a Presbyterian scheme for 
England, and a directory of worship. The 
Scottish army entered England, and the 
result was Marston Moor. But nobody in 
England was in a hurry to carry out the 
ecclesiastical side of the compact. Nobody 
caved for Presbyterial Church government ; 
it had the worst of faults, it was un-English. 
The Dissenting Brethren (the five Indepen- 
dents in the Westminster Assembly) fought 
every detail in the scheme, and Parliament 
fenced with every plea of urgency put forth 
by the Scottish Commissioners. In 1645-6 
& good number of English counties were 
mapped out into classical Presbyteries, but 
I doubt if the organisation ever got into 
complete working order, save in London 
and Lancashire, and, perhaps, Shropshire 
and Essex. In many other cases we have 
the names of parishes and ministers arranged 
according to districts and classes, but no 
record of any activity, except, perhaps, an 


ordination. London, which had been 
thoroughly indoctrinated by the Scottish 
clerical Commissioners, was the seat of 
High Presbyterian doctrine, running to the 
length of the Jus Divinum of Presbytery, 
and the demand (of which we have noticed 
the significance) that the State should 
grant to the ministry the power of excom- 
munication. But Parliament was still 
indifferent. It had checked any over- 
weening assumption on the part of 
ministers by giving a _ great pre- 
ponderance in numbers to the lay Hlders 
in every classis; and it left the Presbyterian 
structure without its culmination in a 
General Assembly, by making itself the 
court of final appeal from the subaltern 
bodies. Theimpression one gets from read- 
ing the extant minutes of the classis is 
this: that there is some wholesome moral 
discipline exercised and some ecclesiastical 
propriety enforced ; that the ministers were 
afraid to attempt much without the support 
of their lay Elders; that the laymen 
attended very badly ; and from them the 
doubt spreads to the ministers, whether it 
is worth while to carry the thing any 
further. London and Lancashire went dog- 
gedly on to the eve of the Restoration ; but 
in other places the classis dwindled away, 
or gave place in time to a better thing. 
And this better thing was the Voluntary 
Association of Ministers, of which Baxter 
and his neighbours set the pattern in the 
Worcestershire Agreement of 1653. These 
Associations were of ministers only, much 
on the model of the Prophesyings. The 
associated ministers were at liberty to 
organise their own parishes as they would, 
but the brother of the Congregational way 
was told by Baxter that if he would have a 
gathered Church, he must gather it from his 
own parish and not from his neighbours’. 
Many other counties put forth similar agree- 
ments, exhibiting however some differences 
in detail—e.g., the profession of faith of 
Cumberland and Westmorland is highly 
Calvinistic, while that of Worcestershire 
has no Calvinism in it. Both are supposed 
to be only detailed paraphrases of the 
Apostles’ Creed. In one place you have a 
church which has a close mutual Covenant 
and actually re-baptises those admitted to 
membership (and this not a Baptist Church) ; 
in another you have only a promise to sub- 
mit to the teaching and guidance of the 
minister, and on his approval the member 
is introduced into the Church. It must be 
remembered that the associated ministers 
were a State clergy. It is certain that in 
spite of differences there was a brief period 
of harmony and good understanding. 
Colonel John Gorges writes to Henry Crom- 
well in 1657, saying that the associated 
ministers of Somerset are joined in so firm a 
bond of union that ‘‘ the names of Presby~ 
terian or Independent are not mentioned 
here.’’ 


I suppose it was on practical experience 
of the Associations, combined with his in- 
spiring notion of the broad communion of a 
universal Church, that Baxter based his idea 
of Comprehension—agreement in a few 
essentials, and permitted diversities of 
operations, which will manifest more and 
more the working of the same spirit, as they 
deserve the increase which it can give, and 
thus lead from personal conviction to 
Catholic communion. The Scots had been 
against tolerating Independents in this 
country at all; they retorted on the plead- 
ings of Nye and his fellows by asking 
whether their plea for Toleration extended 
to the Baptists; and, according to Baillie, 
they could never get a straight answer. The 
simplest and most thorough-going state- 
ments as to Toleration at this time come 
from no ecclesiastical source, but from the 
““new model army’’ ; which, while protest- 
ing that it seeks not to overthrow Presby- 
terianism, demands that ‘‘ such who, upon 
conscientious grounds, may differ from the 
established forms may not for that be 
debarred from the common rights, liberties, 
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or benefits belonging equally to all as men 
and members of the Commonwealth while 
they live soberly, honestly, and inoffen- 
sively towards others, and peacefully and 
truthfully towards the State.’’ But the 
Army had some reason to be annoyed with 
the high-handed Presbyterians of London, 
and, moreover, it was raising in its midst 
a large crop of ‘‘ gifted brethren,’’ who 
were thorns in the sides of settled ministers. 
In the eyes of the ‘‘ Grace-taught ”’ soldier, 
as in those of George Fox, the incumbent of 
the steeple-house was but a priest and a 
eumberer of the ground. The clergy were 
frightened by awful tales of the heresies 
and blasphemies of Ranters, Levellers, and 
Quakers, and denounced them in County 
Attestations. They had just thesame anxiety 
as Luther had about the Anabaptists, and 
wondered if a measure of freedom must 
always bea disclosure of Protestant disunion. 
Under these |jcircumstances the associated 
ministers grew closer together towards the 
end of the Commonwealth period. Their 
differences were more and more obliterated. 
Many of the Independent leaders had re- 
nounced the extremes of Separatism; and 
the Savoy Declaration of 1658 assured the 
Presbyterians that their Congregational 
brethren were not only sound in the faith, 
but were taking broader views of religious 
fellowship than their fathers had done. 
But by this time Cromwell was dead, and all 
further development was stopped by uncer- 
tainty as to the future, and divergence of 
political views. 


Cromwell’s own views of toleration had 
been expressed in the Instrument of 
Government (1653): ‘‘ That such as pro- 
fessed faith in God by Jesus Christ (though 
differing in judgment from the doctrine, 
worship, or discipline publicly held forth) 
shall not be restrained from, but shall be 
protected in, the profession of the faith and 
exercise of their religion, provided this 
liberty be not extended to Popery or pre- 
lacy, nor to such as, under the profession of 
Christ, set forth and practise licentious- 
ness.’’? Hereupon, Baxter tells us, the 
orthodox party said that the words ‘‘ faith 
in God by Jesus Christ’’ should mean 
nothing less than the fundamentals of 
religion; and he Iwas appointed a member 
of a committee of divines to draw up a 
statement of fundamentals ‘‘ to be as a test 
in this toleration.’’ Then follow his often 
quoted words}: ‘‘I would have had the 
brethren to have offered the Parliament the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and Decalogue 
alone as our essentials or fundamentals ; 
which at least contain all that is necessary 
to salvation; and hath been taken by all 
the ancient Churches for the sum of their 
religion. And whereas they still said ‘‘a 
Socinian or a Papist will subscribe all 
this,’’ I answered, ‘‘ Then so much the 
better and so much the fitter it is to be the 
matter of our concord.’’ What does this 
mean? Not that he was indifferent to 
further points of doctrine, not that he cared 
nothing for theological refinements; he 
spent his life among them; but that, as he 
explains, it is always better to take a man 
into, than to leave him outjof, your religious 
polity. Begin by making him an outlaw, 
and you lose all influence over him. Make 
the essentials such as he can readily admit, 
or his acceptance of what you impose 
becomes a mere form which he will prob- 
ably treat disingenuously. Make them 
uniform for all, so that there may be no 
distinction at the outset between him and 
the man who subscribes more than he, such 
as would make him a second-class burgher 
in the Kingdom of God. And there is be- 
hind this, Baxter’s extraordinary faith in 
the right-mindedness of man. Start him 
with correct premisses and he must surely 
arrive at correct conclusions, especially if 
he may have the privilege of a few minutes’ 
conversation with Richard Baxter. 


Baxter had faith in the practical union of 
moderate men. He tells us exactly this in 


speaking of the associated ministers of Wor- } 


cestershire. After excepting a few Episco- 
pals and Independents who held aloof, he 
says: **All the rest were mere Catholics, 
men of no faction, nor siding with any 
party, but owning that which was good in 
all as far as they could discern it, and upon 
a concord in so much, laying out themselves 
for the great ends of their ministry, the 
people’s edification.’?’ I doubt not that a 
great number of the ejected ministers were 
such ‘‘ disengaged faithful men,’’ as he 
calls them. I think our religious ancestry 
runs back to those men whom Baxter after- 
wards defended as the ‘‘ mere Nonconform- 
ists,’’ ‘‘ those who had addicted themselves 
to no sect or party at all, though the vulgar 
called them by the name of Presbyterians. 
T am loth,’’ he adds, ‘‘ to call them a party, 
because they were for Catholicism against 
parties.’’ How strong in numbers the mo- 
derates were, may be gathered from Baxter’s 
estimate that if the Restoration settlement 
of the Church had been on the lines of 
Charles II.’s October Declaration passed 
into law (a scheme of modified episcopacy 
with some relaxation of subscription), not 
more than three hundred ministers would 
have refused to conform. As it was, the 
restored bishops and a vindictive House of 
Commons were bent on making such com- 
prehension impossible, and won a mean 
triumph in the Act of Uniformity. And 
Baxter was among the first batch of the 
ejected. f 


It was with a consistent fidelity to con- 
viction that the men who, like Baxter, held 
that the terms and conditions of Christianity 
itself ought to be the terms and conditions 
of the Church, refused still to consider that 
the revengeful interference of the State 
could make the Church of England into a 
false Church, and thought it right to attend 
the worship of parish churches, and after 
1670, as a further testimony in the same 
direction, to communicate in the sacrament. 
The vicar of Mansfield reports ‘‘ the Presby- 
terians do frequent the public assembly 
here ’’ (1669), and among those who did so 
were five ejected ministers, two of whom 
became ministers of the High Pavement, 
Nottingham. Sharpe, when Archbishop of 
York, recalled the days when he had 
administered the sacrament to Baxter, who 
on one occasion knelt to receive it between 
Sir Roger L’Estrange, who prepared the 
case against him which brought him to trial 
before Judge Jeffreys, and Miles Pranse, 
who was convicted of perjury in the affair 
of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey—an extreme 
illustration, truly, of his ownltheory of open 
and Catholic communion. The breadth of 
view, the refusal to be made sectarian, 
which prompted the action of Baxter, 
Manton, Howe and others in this matter, 
has seldom been understood or appreciated. 
It was construed to justify the sacramental 
test. It was used to point the gibe of the 
Conformist about the sin of Schism—*‘ if it 
is not sinful to conform in part, it must be 
sinful not to confirm altogether.”’ It woke 
up the old Independent testimony against 
a false Church, and led to a good deal of 
controversy among the ejected, and a 
falling back intotwo camps again. It was 
one of the cases in which Baxter, to use his 
own illustration, put his bare hand into a 
cleft and both sides closed upon it. 


When in 1689 the Toleration Act passed, 
and the Revolution project of comprehension 
failed, there was on the part of the moderate 
Nonconformist the same persistent un- 
willingness to take up .a Separatist or 
Sectarian position. Some chapels had 
been built in the country during the brief 
indulgence of 1672; there was in this, to 
the minds of the patriarchs of ‘*‘ mere non- 
conformity,’’ a token of too ready foregoing 
of the Englishman’s birthright in his Church. 
And when it had to be Dissent, licensed 
and regulated, there was great unwilling- 
ness to hold service at the meeting-house 
during the public time—i.e., the time of 
service in the parish church. And the 
moderate Nonconformist went to both, 


Thoresby, the Leeds antiquary, enumerates 
his own four forms of worship: the public 
(Leeds parish church), the private (Mill- 
hill chapel), the family, and the secret. 
When we complain sometimes that the 
meeting-house is like a barn, that it is 
hidden ina back street, and so forth, we 
are apt to forget how often the stones were 
laid with a sigh of disappointment and a 
hope that no second generation of religious 
exiles might worship on the spot; how 
entirely the work of the minister was con- 
ceived as lying within the particular society, 
what careful shrinking there was from any- 
thing like competition with the clergy as 
to public and parochial functions, and 
from any assumption that the chapel stood 
for a purer gospel or a profounder piety than 
the church ! 


We cannot wonder that the moderate Non- 
conformist espoused the idea of a Compre- 
hensive Dissent, if he might not belong to 
a Comprehensive Church. The Heads of 
Agreement, due mostly to the pen, and to 
the discretion of John Howe, which 
were approved in 1681, contained a scheme 
for revived association. Presbyterian and 
Independent were again to cease from using 
these distinctive names ; they were alike to 
be Protestant-Dissenters (the term used in 
the Toleration Act), and their associated 
ministers were to be United Brethren. You 
will consequently find that the trust deeds 
of chapels for twenty years from this date 
devote them to ‘‘the worship of God by 
Protestant Dissenters,’’ sometimes followed 
by such a clause as ‘‘that is to say, 
Presbyterians or Independents ’’—a fruitful 
source of trouble. The Presbyterians were 
under the impression that in these Heads of 
Agreement they had conceded a great deal 
to the Congregationals ; but many of the 
Congregationals had the feeling that, having | 
Toleration, they chiefly wanted to apply 
their own scheme, and were disinclined to 
any forfeiture of a point of _Independency in 
the interests of an association they did not 
particularly care about. Within a year, the 
United Brethren of London were called 
upon to intervene in a case which revealed 
a difference of feeling such as no paper 
concordat could bridge over. An In- 
dependent minister in Cambridgeshire held 
what we should call revival-services, which 
were followed by hysterical phenomena, 
then unfamiliar. With the aid of laymen 
who were? ‘‘awakening preachers’’ he 
carried on missions ; he gathered from other 
churches, and rebaptised those who had 
received the baptism of the Church cf 
England. So sure was he that that Church 
is false, or none at all, that any member of 
his flock who attended a service therein was 
visited with censure and, if impenitent, with 
excommunication. Nothing could be more 
abhorrent than this from the feeling of the 
Baxterian ; and we are prepared to find that, 
in the subsequent age of the great 
Evangelical Revival, the Presbyterian and 
the Independent are on different sides. 


The case of the church I have mentioned 
leads me to say a word about Covenants. 
This church of Rethwell, or Rowell, was 
gatbered under the Commonwealth, and its 
original Covenant bound the members to 
walk according to a large body of Articles 
selected by their minister from a book by 
Francis Junius, Professor at Leiden, and to 
profess them against all error. I mention 
this merely to show that the Happy Union 
was somewhat hampered by the fact that 
nobody could tell beforehand what the 
terms of membership of an Independent 
Church might be. Dr. Doddridge is said to 
have refused to consider an invitation to 
an important church in London because he 
apprehended that its Covenant was such as 
he could not take. Still, it is marvellous 
how much practical fusion there was in the 
country, especially as compared with 
London—due (1) to county associations, 
which took the Heads of Agreement as their 
charter; (2) to the recognition therein of 
““consent and agreement to walk together 
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according to a gospel rule”? as a usual 
condition of membership, with the proviso 
that different degrees of explicitness in 
such agreement ought not to prevent 
churches. from owning each other as 
instituted churches (notice, there igs a 
eareful avoidance of all the old fighting 
terms throughout) ; {(3) to the fact that 
some Presbyterian Churches adopted such 
forms of Covenant as justified their Con- 
gregational neighbours in owning them and 
‘‘sitting down with them’’ (as Oliver 
Heywood says) under this clause; such 
Covenants, in so far as I know them, 
appear to be very much on the lines of 
that prescribed in the Worcestershire 
Agreement. 

_ Such, then, was the modus vivendi of those 
Nonconformist parties whose harmony was 
seriously endangered, first by the Crispian 
Controversy, as to High or Low Calvinism, 
and next by the Salter’s Hall Controversy, 
in which the endeavour seemed to be made 
to fix upon the Presbyterian the discredit 
of heresy or indifference as to the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Of course, all permitted 
Dissent was subject to the conditions of the 
Toleration Act: all ministers must sign the 
doctrinal Articles of the Church of England 
as a condition of taking out a licence. 
‘There had been no outbreak, even, of sus- 
picion, among the Dissenters on this matter, 
save at Exeter, where the fusion of Presby- 
terian and Independent in a common cause 
had seemed most complete. We must not 
attach too‘much importance to the victory, 
if such it: can be called, of ‘the Non-Sub- 
seribers at Salter’s Hall in 1719—as though 
they had come out upon a conscious prin- 
ciple of religious progressiveness. They re- 
sented what they took to be an effort to get 
a particular ‘‘ degree of explicitness’’ im- 
posed as a test of fellowship, and this on a 
matter of doctrine which had been, within 
the last few years, treated in a variety of 
ways, all equally claiming to be Trinitarian 
and orthodox. And this same temper marks 
the whole treatment of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Presbyterian circles for the next 
fifty years (1720-1770). There is no fresh 
start, no working out of a theology from 
a new central conception of the simple 
unipersonality of God, or the simple 
humanity of Christ. But there is con- 
tinuous resistance of all attempts to make 
the doctrine of the Trinity more central, 
more essential, more definite, and more 
detailed, than itis in Scripture. Moreover, 
the Arian and Socinian schemes were 
“regarded by their supporters as being 
nothing but ‘*‘ Scripture doctrines of the 
Trinity’’ ; and both of these admitted address 
to Christ in prayer or invocation—while 
the usage of free-prayer enabled the 
minister to avoid all violation of his own 
convictions. But when Lindsey came from 
the Church, distinctly on the ground that 
prayer to Christ was ‘‘ Christian Idolatry,’’ 
he practically made ‘* Lex orandi, lex cre- 
‘dendi.”’ the motto of a now departure. Yet 
surely the spirits of some of our ancestors 
might complain that we have followed him 
in raising a doctrine of the ultimate Godhead 
to ‘‘a degree of explicitness’’ which has 
sometimes gone beyond our knowledge or 
our liberality. ~ 


The Rev. Waiter Luoyp, in opening 
the discussion, dwelt specially on the sub- 
ject of our freedom and the source from 
which it had sprung. Neither the Angli- 
can nor the Presbyterian system under 
the Long Parliament, he said, had con- 
tributed to the development of religious 
or civil liberty in England, and at the 
Revolution it was Independency that 
revived; Presbyterianism knew no _ re- 
surrection. The Presbyterians practically, 
in the matter of Church government, came 
over to Independency. And as to the 
growth of liberty of thought, the majority 
always remained orthodox, only the few of 
more independent mind moved on; that 


had been the case during last century 
among the Protestant Dissenters, who had 
become practically one body of united 
brethren. The service that morning had 
begun with a hymn of Milton’s, and they 
had also had a noble address on Dr. 
Martineau. Those two names ought not 
to be dissociated. They saw the love of 
liberty in John Milton, the greatest 
Englishman that ever lived, and they 
saw it also in Martineau. He made 
an important speech in 1838, at 
an aggregate meeting of Unitarians in 
London, on “ The Right of Free Inquiry,” 
in which he had asked, in reference to a 
proposed dogmatic statement of belief, 
“‘ Why drop our anchor here, in seas from 
which we must be driven, instead of look- 
ing out for brighter lands ahead” ; and 
similarly, Milton, in his “ Areopagitica,”’ 
had said that “He who thinks that we are 
to pitch our tent here, and have attained 
the utmost prospect,” shows that he is far 
short of the truth. It was to be noted 
that theological expansion had followed 
the growth of intellectual liberty. It had 
been so in the seventeenth century also, 
and Milton had been influenced not so 
much by Luther or Calvin, as by the great 
pioneers of knowledge, such as Bruno 
and Galileo. Referring to the famous 
passage in Dr. John Taylor’s sermon at 
the opening of the Octagon Chapel at 
Norwich, Mr. Lloyd quoted: a similar 
passage in Hartley’s ‘Observations on 
Man,” published some years earlier, in 
which he spoke of creeds as dying away 
and giving place to the worship of God in 
spirit and truth, in which there is neither 
Papist, Protestant or Calvinist, Trini- 
tarian or Unitarian, Mystic or Methodist, 
but “We are all Christians, we received. 
this denomination in apostolic times, and 
ought to seek no other.’ And, in con- 
clusion, he quoted Dr. Watts (also an 
Independent) ; “I cannot make this iron 
knee bend to a meaner power than Him 
that made it free.” 

Mr. S. 8S. Minury, of the Second con- 
gregation of Belfast, spoke of the 
similar growth of freedom in_ the 
Irish Presbyterian Churches, and re- 
ferred specially to Dr. Kirkpatrick, 
who early in the eighteenth century had 
been an ardent upholder of Christian 
liberty. When the congregation built 
All Souls’ Church, there had been a 
suggestion to attach the name Unitarian 
to the church, but he felt that such a step 
would be a wrong to their noble heritage 
of liberty, and he had himself moved the 
resolution thas the name should be All 
Souls. 

The Rey. HE. I. Fripp said he declined to 
give up his belief in the Catholicity of 
Richard Baxter, who was the Newton of 
liberal religion. The best of his followers 
had laid stress as Baxter had done on 
the uniting power of Christian love 
and prayer. For himself he was weary of 
the Unitarian controversy, and felt that 
there were truths much more vitalthan that 
of the uni-personality of the Godhead. No 
self-respecting non- Unitarian could remain 
a member of a congregation that put the 
name Unitarian over its. doors. They 
ought not to be content to have a 
Unitarian Association as their central 
Eeclesiastical authority, they ought to 
have a Free Religious Association. 

The Rey. J. H. Opaers appealed for 
the careful preservation and publication of 
documents connected with the history of 
Nonconformist Churches, and suggested 


the formation of a Calamy Society, that: 
might undertake such publications. They 
wanted light on many historical points in 
connection with their churches, such as the 
prevalence of Church Covenants, and he 
mvited those who were interested to com- 
municate with him. 


The Conference then adjourned for 
lunch, after which the chair was taken by 
Mr. H. Pe Gree who, in his opening 
address, dwelt on the vital importance of 
the religious education of our children. 
They were passing through a crisis, a 
second reformation, for the suppression of 
clerical domination and the assertion of 
personal responsibility. Their fathers had 
fought for religious equality, and had 
gained it. Now, the fight was for freedom 
from the materialistic spirit, the military 
spirit, and the monetary spirit, which en- 
gendered indifference to the higher aspira- 
tions of mankind. They were the advance 
guard of a great army, or rather the scouts 
of that advance guard, whose duty it was 
to explore the country, that the great 
army might advance to the Kingdom of 
God on earth. If the scouts neglected 
their duty the whole army was delayed. 
Those who had truly learned to value 
religion and liberty must at all costs be 
true, and leave compromise to others. 
Their object was the Kingdom of God; 
it must be achieved by walking humbly 
with God and doing His will. He then 
called upon the Rev. Joun Ents, who 
read the following paper :— 


HOW BEST TO ORGANISE THE RELI- 
GIOUS LIFE OF OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


I am not sure that this title quite accu- 
rately describes my present purpose. What 
I have chiefly in view is, to call attention 
to the need for some organisation which 
shall bind our young people more closely 
together for religious fellowship and 
helpful service, and hold them in faithful 
allegiance to our churches. The ‘* how 
best to organise,’’ if the need be admitted, 
must of necessity be left to the determina- 
tion of a Committee, consisting of those 
whose abilities, sympathies, and experience 
especially qualify them for,'so important a 
duty. 

There are‘abundant signs, in many direc- 
tions, of the growing recognition of the fact 
that our churches are not doing all that it 
is possible for them to do to foster the reli- 
gious life of the young; or to make the 
church a congenial religious home for them ; 
or to send them out into the world enthu- 
siasiastic workers for God, for Truth, for 
Righteousness. Very significant in this 
connection was a resolution passed by the 
teachers in council at the Oxford Summer 
Meeting, which ran as follows :— 

‘¢ That we, the members here assembled, 
fee] the immense importance of the young 
people of our congregations and schools 
being invited to become members of our 
churches in a definite way. That when 
we return to our various centres, we will 
ask our ministers and members of our 
congregation to take steps without delay to 
make arrangements for such invitation to 
our young people into the church; that our 
church should recognise its responsibility 
for these young people ; and that its 
members should use every means in their 
power to make of it a religious home and a 


field of useful labour for our young people.”’ 


Probably some of you were delegates at 
the Oxford Meeting and have already 
brought the important matters, mentioned. 
in this resolution, before your respective 
churches. I hope you have, and to some 
purpose. But from the nature of the case, 
it cannot have received that full discussion 
in the churehes as a whole: which it well 
deserves. We could not have a more frank 
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acknowledgment of the consciousness that 
much remains to be done for the religious 
culture of the young, after the devoted band 
of teachers have done their best. 

These ‘‘ teachers in council’’ say to the 
churches, in effect, if not in words, ‘‘ We 
have done what we could, by personal 
influence, earnest thought, and anxious 
care, to instil into the minds and hearts of 
these little'ones the principles of religion 
and the precepts of the Gospel, to deepen 
the springs of character and inspire their 
lives with high aims; now do you, fellow- 
members of the church, who often from 
your positions of leisured ease patronise 
and pity us, take these young people, 
precious lives we have tried to mould, and 
receive them into a religious home con- 
genial to them——into the body of the living 
ehurch.’’ Can you resist such an earnest 
appeal ? 

Note the significant change that is 
coming over the minds of our school- 
workers. They seem at last to have 
been touched with a finer spirit. Hitherto, 
the discussions at our Sunday-school con- 
ferences have turned on the question 
how to retain our scholars in the Sunday- 
school; and the remedy for the failure 
suggested has generally been to provide 
more varied opportunities for social inter- 
course. We have provided all sorts of 
amusements and recreative agencies, and 
still have done little to stop the leakage. 

Now, whilst allowing amusements their 
proper place in a healthy life, we are 
coming more and more to see the importance 
of subordinating these to the main objects 
of the church and the Sunday-school, and 
to recognise that the work of the Sunday- 
school must be completed in the church. 
And the problem now is, how, at the 
earliest moment, to transfer the young 
people to the church, and enlist their 
energy and enthusiasm with the agency of 
the church for the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God. 

We are bound to acknowledge, sooner or 
later, that there comes a time-—eyen in our 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and Welsh Sun- 
day-schools—when the youths and maidens, 
the young men and women, discard the 
condition of pupilage ; when the methods 
of the school lose their attractiveness for 
them; when they have an ardent desire to 
live their own life. It is at this period, 
when young people are most susceptible to 
impressions, that we find such a tremendous 
leakage. The school has ceased to attract 
them. They have not yet realised the value 
of worship. The staid respectable formality 
of the church service fails to win them. 
Often they get a cool reception by the older 
members of the religious community to 
which they belong. They are thought to 
be too inexperienced to take an active part 
with their seniors, in spreading the light of 
truth and the glow of a good life. And so 
they lapse. They either connect them- 
selves with other religious bodies, where 
they feel the fervour of devotion, or go to 
swell the ranks of the mediocre and com- 
monplace. They go out, for the most part, 
into the world, not even undergraduates in 
the school of religion—the better for their 
school days, no doubt—respectable mem- 
bers of society—but without the enthusiasm 
of religion. 

If I have deseribed the situation fairly, 
you will be ready to admit that there is 
greatly wanted some organisation to meet 
the needs of the young people in this transi- 
tion period—something which shall be not 
exactly school] and not exactly church, pos- 
sibly a combination of both—through which 
an earnest endeavour shall be made to 
deepen the religious consciousness ; to cul- 
tivate the feeling of reverence; to provide 
an avenue for generous and_ unselfish 
activities—a bridge connecting school and 
church, over which the young can pass with 
natural ease and safety. 

Perhaps, if I relate my own experience as 
I faced these considerations it willbe help- 


ful in the discussion. With the inspiration 
of the last conference strong within me, I 
fell to thinking how I could best direct my 
energies to increase the vitality of my 
church. We were well organised in many 
respects. In addition to the regular 
services and Sunday-school sessions we had 
an Adult Class, Literary and Social Union, 
Band of Hope, Sick and Provident Society, 
Mothers’ Meeting, Ladies’ Sewing Society, 
Dramatic Society, Holiday Fund, and 
recreative ‘clubs. But there was lacking 
with all this that strong attachment, on 
the part of the young, to the church in its 
main purpose. 


After anxious pondering over the matter 
I resolved to invite a few of the young men 
to my house to confer with them on the 
subject. Ten of us met. These young 
fellows did not know what I had in mind. 
We talked freely about the religious con- 
sciousness, the efficacy of prayer, the 
Unitarian’s idea of God, the aims and 
objects of the church. Two of the ten had 
come over tous from the Methodist body ; 
one, who had been a Wesleyan, was disposed 
to reverent Agnosticism; another was, an 
ardent Socialist; the rest had passed 
through all the classes of our Sunday- 
school. I wanted to know how we could 
help each other toa more vital religion. 
Those who had been reared in Wesleyanism 
confessed to the feeling of a lack of close 
fellowship in the religious life. They 
missed the self-expression and mutual 
encouragement which they had before 
experienced ; and those who had been con- 
stant companions in our own Sunday- 
school, much to my surprise, expressed the 
same view. One and all said how good it 
was to have had such a frank and friendly 
talk about these deep things, as we had 
that evening. They hoped we should meet 
together again in such a way, for they felt 
that barriers had been broken down,and they 
had come nearer to each other than ever 
they had done before. They agreed to 
form themselves into a Society for Religious 
Fellowship and the Cultivation of the 
Higher Life. ‘ 


It was at this point that I came into con- 
nection with the Young People’s Religious 
Union of America. I had read of the Lend- 
a-Hand Clubs, the Ten times One Clubs, the 
Look-up Legions, which had come into 
being through Dr. Hale’s influence; and I 
knew from the Christian Register that the 
Young People’s Religious Union was a 
federation of these. I wrote for informa- 
tion. The secretary sent me a copy of their 
liturgical services and a list of topics 
arranged for the year. This was just what 
we needed. We decided to organise on 
the lines of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and to hold weekly meetings for 
which members themselves should be 
responsible. When all was ready I 
announced from the pulpit that on a 
certain evening we should meet to inaugurate 
our Society, and cordially invited all above 
fifteen years of age who desired to unite for 
religious fellowship and the cultivation of 
the higher life to attend. We started with 
twenty-five members. J emphasised the 
importance of considering this their own 
meeting to be conducted by themselves. Of 
course I should attend as often asI could to 
add my word, but only as one of them. The 
meetings must be of a distinctly religious 
character. The topics chosen must have 
some bearing upon religious truth, or the 
formation of character, or social service, and 
be conducted, not in the manner of the 
debating society, but with a view to 
deepening the religious consciousness, or 
stimulating each other to high and noble 
purposes. Yousee it was tono flowery path 
for fleeting pleasure and social enjoyment 
to which I called them. The bond was to 
be the God-consciousness and the desire to 
be of service to others. Lest you should 
conclude that' such an_ institution is 
calculated to turn out religious prigs, let me 
assure you that these young folks, on other 


evenings, enjoy the papers and discussions 
at our Literary and Social Union, occasional 
dances and concerts, and out-door sports, 
quite as intensely as anyone else. But they 
have kept this one evening for religious 
exercises and mutual edification, and the 
encouragement of each other to good 
endeavour, as sacredly as we keep the 
services of the church to a similar purpose. 

We have met on Thursday evenings with 
very few exceptions, winter and summer, for 
now two and a-half years. A ‘different 
member at each meeting undertakes to 
announce the hymns, lead in a responsive 
liturgy, occasionally to provide quotations 
bearing upon the topic under consideration for 
the younger members to read, direct the eon- 
versation, read the prayers and sometimes 
offer extempore prayer. Other members in 
turn undertake to speak or read a paper ona 
prearranged topic,and all are expected to take 
some part in the proceedings. ‘‘ In the love 
of truth, we unite for the worship of God 
and the service of man, and, as his followers, 
we accept the religion of Jesus which is 
summed up in love to God and love to man,’’ 

The topics chosen are in accordance with 
our high aims, and oftentimes, the way in 
which the young men and women, boys and 
girls, deal with these, which sometimes 
would seem to be quite away from their 
habitual thinking, has been to me a revela- 
tion of the latent power for good in our 
young folks that we too commonly allow to 
remain undeveloped and unused. We meet 
for the study of truth, for the cultivation 
of worship, for encouragement in service. 
The two first objects have succeeded beyond 
measure in increasing devotion and attach- 
ment to the highest things. The natural 
fruitage of our efforts in this direction was 
to be able to present about twenty members, 
at a service for self-consecration at the 
beginning of the year, who were welcomed 
into the fellowship of the church, and 
who promised heartily to undertake the 
responsibilities and duties attaching to 
church membership. Without our Y.P.R.U. 
it is extremely doubtful whether such a 
result could have been achieved. To carry 
out the object of encouraging each other in 
helpful service we have several committees. 
A look-out committee, the members of which 
are expected to introduce new members, 
and look up absentees;_ a flower committee, 
to provide flowers for the table, and after 
the meetings to take them to the homes of 
the sick whenever we know of any; a 
missionary committee, to distribute the 
Chureh Calendar and Unitarian literature 
in their respective neighbourhoods. We 
find Union members active in service as 
teachers, at Band of Hope meetings, in the 
choir, and in ways of usefulness in all our 
institutions. We have now under considera- 
tion plans for brightening and helping the 
lives of the poor and neglected. 

Such isa brief sketch of the origin and 
work of our own organisation for the young 
people. I cannot stop to describe at length 
how it has helped to ‘deepen the religious 
life of its members, and to make religion a 
far more living and real thing to them; nor 
how it has given them a valuable training 
in conducting religious meetings and 
expressing their religious thoughts before 
others; nor how it has deepened their 
interest in the church, and helped to bring 
them into the church as active co-workers ; 
nor how it has given them an. increased 
appreciation of our own Unitarian faith, 
not only on its. side of reasonableness and 
truth, but also on its side of spiritual 
quickening and practical value in life. But 
I can confidently say it has done all this 
abundantly. 

Now, when one is asked to say ‘‘ how 
best to organise the religious life of our 
young people,’’ one is naturally disposed to 
advocate what one has oneself found to be 
successful. In other churches with other 
needs different methods from those of the 
organisation known as the Y.P.R.U. maybe 
necessary. But the Y.P.R.U. idea has this 
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to recommend it, that it is organised on the 
lines of the Christian Endea#our Society, 
which is such a phenomenal success in the 
Nonconformist churches throughout the 
world. When you have made allowances 
for all the cant and hypocrisy and morbid 
self-introspection often laid to the charge 
of these societies, you must admit that it 
means a vast uplift to humanity to have 
the moral and religious energy of over 
3,000,000 young folks directed to good 
endeavour. From this great movement, 
as from other great movements, we must 
perforce stand apart. But there is no reason 
why we should not adopt what is good in 
their methods, and adapt them to serve our 
own needs. 

The organisation of the Y.P.R.U., with 
its weekly meetings, its religious tone, its 
set purpose to stimulate the young to live 
a good life, and to indicate ways to activity 
in buman uplifting, appeals strongly to 
those whom we wish to influence. 


Whether we adopt this scheme or not, I 
hope this Conference will not close before 
placing on record its recommendation to the 
churches to seriously consider some plan 
which will bring our young people, through- 
out the country, into closer touch with each 
other. I think we are about ready for this 
movement. Anyhow, I venture to predict 
that the World’s Convention of Christian 
{ndeavourers, shortly to be heldjin London, 
will arouse us to the discernment of our 
shortcomings in this matter. What leads 
me to think we are about ready for this 
movement ? Why, thesympathetic response 
to a circular issued to our ministers a short 
time ago, asking what was especially being 
done to bind the young people in religious 
fellowship in their respective localities. 
Already I find in many of our churches up 
and down the country flourishing societies 
with a common aim and purpose. There 
are Church and School Guilds, Guilds of 
Kindness, of Charity, of Temperance, of the 
Good Samaritan, of the Good Shepherd—the 
titles of which sufficiently indicate their 
object—with manuals setting forth their 
objects in clearly defined terms, hymns, 
order of service, prayers, and helps for every 
day. 

There are Helper’s Unions, Christian 
Endeavour Societies, Christian Chureh 
Societies, Young People’s Religious Unions, 
all on lines similar to the society in connec- 
tion with my own church. There are week- 
night Bible classes, week-night services, 
and ministers’ preparation classes, and, 
perhaps in the majority of our churches 
there are Sunday afternoon adult classes. 
The last returns'of the Sunday School 
Association show that there are 8,321 
scholars connected with our schools over 
sixteen years of age—not to speak of the 
sons and daughters of the wealthier 
members of the churches and the large army 
of teachers and other workers not reckoned 
in these figures. Do not these facts indi- 
cate the direction of a most promising 
forward movement? Let me quote the 
object of three or four of these guilds, as 
stated in their manuals, to show you that 
they are animated with a common purpose. 
The objects of one of these guilds are :— 
‘¢ To strengthen the religious principles of 
its members ; to stimulate their endeavours 
to lead good and useful lives; to bind them 
together in the bond of Christian fellowship ; 
to attach them to and induce them to work 
for the success and prosperity of their own 
church fand schools.’’ Another declares its 
object to be :—‘‘ To unite in friendly and 
helpful fellowship the young people of the 
congregation, the teachers and scholars of 
the Sunday-school, and any other persons 
connected with our chapel who may wish to 
join, and to encourage noble living by 
kindly services one for another, for the 
chapel, the Sunday-school, and all whom it 
may be within our power to serve.’’ 
Another states its object thus :—‘‘ To pro- 
mote in all its members holiness of life and 
work for God.’? And on the front page of 


the beautiful and helpful ‘‘ Leicester Great 
Meeting Guild Manual ”’ the objects are set 
forth in terms which exactly indicate the 
kind of organisation I desire to promote in 
all our churches :— 

‘* The Great Meeting Guild of Fellowship 
exists for the purpose of uniting more 
closely members of the congregation and 
Sunday-school in the deeper things of 
life. 

“*We are not enough inclined to speak 
with each other of the most important part 
of life. In this guild it is hoped that the 
members will try to help. each other by 
expressing something of their deeper 
thoughts and feelings. By monthly meet- 
ings at which papers will be read and 
discussed dealing with our ideals, our 
duties, and our faith, opportunities for such 
religious expression will be afforded to all 
members. 

‘*The guild is further intended to be a 
religious centre for the various . activities 
connected with the Sunday-school. We 
have many societies and clubs, each with 
its own work and aims. The guild will try 
to unite all such societies together on a 
religious basis. 

‘¢ Lastly, the guild will be a body to which 
the ministers and missionary will look for 
help in emergencies, as well as in the more 
ordinary ways of usefulness. The ideal of 
each member will be to give any help 
possible to our church and schools, and to 
strengthen one another for good.’’ 

I have taken up four of these manuals as 
they came first to hand. There is sufficient 
to show in these that their aims are kindred, 
and that it would be good for members of 
such societies to be more closely associated ; 
that it would be an advantage to be con- 
nected witha representative body of kindred 
workers, to which each society could report, 
and from which it might expect encourage- 
ment and help. Such a body of men and 
women in hearty sympathy with the young 
people’s movement would be ready, through 
its officers, to convey information where it 
would «be of use; to stimulate activity 
where there was need for it ; and to forward 
the cause in a variety of ways. It might 
compile a suitable Hymnal and Liturgy, 
select alist of suggestive topics, and publish 
topic helps in our denominational papers. 
All this, and more, the Young People’s 
Religious Union of America undertakes 
vigorously. 

It seems to me we are in an exactly 
similar position. to that in which our 
American brethren found themselves a few 
years ago. There, as here, the churches had 
made successful attempts to draw their 
young people together in guilds and clubs 
in many places. The guild workers felt how 
much they could help each other and forward 
the work if they could devise a scheme 
which should draw them together. They 
therefore discussed a plan of union at 
the National Conference of our Unitarian 
Churches held at Washington five years ago. 
The outcome of that discussion was the 
birth of the Young People’s Religious Union 
the following May, with the welcome of the 
National Conference and the American 
Unitarian Association. The objects of the 
Union were then declared to be, and con- 
tinue to be:—1. To foster the religious life. 
2. To bring the young life of our various 
churches into closer association with one 
another. 3. To spread rational views of 
religion, and to put into practice such prin- 
ciples of life and duty as tend to uplift 
mankind. In the October number of Word 
and Work last year the’ secretary is able to 
write :— 

‘‘ We have to-day 110 branches, with a 
membership of between three and four 
thousand. These branches are naturally, 
most of them, in New England, though all 
sections of our country are represented, and 
there are two societies in England.”’ 

‘¢ Three years have proved the value of this 
work, for the young people, to the young 
people, by the young people, Dispirited 


churches have been revived, services con- 
tinued for long seasons in _ pastorless 
churches, loyalty to the local church and to 
the denomination strengthened, and the 
young people trained in all ways for 
Christian citizenship. Local unions are 
left perfectly free and hold services monthly, 
semi-monthly, or weekly, with local or 
outside speakers, their own or the national 
topics. 

‘‘Four years old! That is not a great 
age for an individual, nor is it a long time 
for a society to have existed. Still we have 
not done. altogether badly in our short life. 
We came to Washington four years ago, 
‘nothing but an abstract idea,’ as Lamb 
would say. We come to Washington this 
fall an organised working body, with over 
100 unions as our members. We come to 
hold a meeting of our own, amid the 
‘councils of the elders,’ to discuss ourown 
relations as young people to the greater 
body of*the church. We come this time 
glad in the feeling that we, too, are a 
part of the Unitarian Church, with our 
own peculiar work to do, and already 
deemed worthy to bear our bit of the 
burden.”’ 

We followed the example of our American 
friends in organising this National Con- 
ference eighteen years ago, and great 
benefit has resulted to the churches. Can 
we not follow them with confidence in this 
work of organising the young ? 

Tt is a union with a similar constitution 
to that of the Young People’s Religious 
Union of America that I advocate to-day. 
If it lies within the power of the Conference 
Committee to formulate and promote a 
scheme of union, I would urge it to do so. 
If not, it could at least pass resolutions to 
this effect :—‘‘ That the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, 
Free Christian, Presbyterian, and other 
non-subscribing and kindred congregations, 
recognising the great need of religious 
training for our young people, and the 
great good already accomplished in some of 
our churches by guilds and other organisa- 
tions for that purpose, urges upon all of 
our churches the desirability of trying to 
start some form of Young People’s Religious 
Societies.”’ 

“That the following persons, who are 
known to have promoted with success 
organisations on a religious basis for the 
young people in their respective localities, 
be appointed a Committee to consider, and, 
if possible, to draft a scheme of Union of 
Young People’s Societies.’’ 

‘¢That this Committee be instructed, 
when a constitution has been drafted, to 
address a circular (embodying the draft 
constitution) to every minister and super- 
intendent of our Sunday-schools, recom- 
mending the formation of religious societies 
suited to the needs of their young people.’’ 

‘““That a meeting, representative of all 
existing Young People’s Religious Societies, 
be held at Essex Hall in May, 1901, for the 
purpose of adopting, or otherwise, the con- 
stitution recommended.’’ 

Ishould anticipate great. good from such 
an organised effort as is indicated in these 
resolutions. I believe a large proportion of 
the young people of our churches and Sun- 
day-schools would respond to a friendly and 
sympathetic appeal to consecrate themselves 
to pure and holy endeavours. We have 
never yet tested their loyalty. In church 
life as in national life there are qualities 
only needing the occasion to call them for- 
ward. The heart of our nation has been 
recently stirred by the magnificent spectacle 
of the response to the calling out of the re- 
serves and volunteers to engage in the cruel 
and deplorable war now being waged. 
The call came to put their lives in jeopardy 
for their country. It reached the workman 
at his bench, the clerk at his desk, the 
farmer in his rural home. And _ they 
answered the call, and the workman laid 
aside his tools, the clerk his pen, the 
peasant his implement, and, one by one, 
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through country lane and city street, after 
pathetic farewells to those dear ones whom 
they might never again see on earth, joined 
the throng of those going to the war, 
cheered on by the voice of the multitude. 
Hate war and the causes of war how we 
may, this wasa stirring sight. It revealed 
a latent patriotism whieh we little ex- 
pected. 

My brethren, make a strong sympathetic 
appeal to the young people whom we have 
striven during their tender years to bring 
up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, to put their {religion to the test, to 
fulfil its obligations, to follow the ideal, to 
spend themselves in loving service for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God, to 
unite with the Christian Church in its most 
sacred objects,land I am very much mistaken 
if we do not find them ready to respond to 
the call and to forsake trivial pleasures and 
pastimes for a nobler work. 

Try it, and you will find that what the 
Christian Endeavour Appeal has done for 
evangelical orthodoxy, a similar appeal 
will do for our church life. 

Neglect it, and you will neglect a most 
glorious opportunity for a real Forward 
Movement for the promotion of the cause of 
Truth, Religion, and Humanity. 


The Rev. Joun Byuxzs expressed the 
gratitude they must all feel for the paper, 
and his sense of the supreme importance 
of the subject. For himself he increasingly 
felt that life was the great builder of 
organisation. If they could get life into 
the hearts of their young people, they 
would build up outward activity and 
character themselves. Christian Endeavour 
Societies had done a vast amount of good, 
but they had a weak side. The great 
need in dealing with the religious life of 
the young, and of all people, was reality, 
sincerity. They must dread insincerity, 
conscious or unconscious. ‘To meet for the 
avowed object of expressing their feelings, 
carrying on the process of introspection 
and then speaking of it, must tend to 
insiucerity. Let them organise their 
young people, but not to think about 
themselves, rather for service. That 
was what Jesus did. “Take up your 
cross and follow me, nor lay it down till 
the end is reached.’? Let them organise, 
therefore, for service; and of course for 
service that was religious. He had infinite 
faith in the religion of children, which 
they ought tenderly to cherish as a most 
sacred thing, It must come out of life, 
which must first be in the hearts of fathers 
and mothers, ministers and _ teachers. 
There was a beautiful little touch in the 
second part of “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Christian set out on his journey with a 
heavy load to carry, and was not rid of it 
till he had been through the Slough of 
Despond. But when the boys set off 
with their mother, Bunyan said: ‘ They 
fell into tears and cried to go after their 
father ”’—no ‘self-consciousness, no big 
burden, but a father who had gone the 
right way, and boys who said, ‘“‘We 
will go after our father.” He commended 
to them the Harry Wadsworth motto: 
“Look out and notin; look up and not 
down; look on and not back, and lend a 
hand.” With such a spirit in their 
organisation it would be entirely helpful. 

Miss Eprrs Grrrins said she preferred 
the word develop to organise. It covered 
all, and had God in it. Their great pur- 
pose was that the tender plants in the 
garden of the Lord should grow accord- 
ing to their own proper nature and show 
forth an individual loveliness. The world’s 
ways.changed, ‘and their ways had to 
change with them. The good old custom 


of family prayer had succumbed to the 
haste and pressure of life ; but they must 
not argue from such changes that the 
spirit of religion was dead. Its life was 
exercising a wider influence than ever in 
the hearts where it was found, and they 
must supply other opportunities for reli- 
gious culture and expression, out of some 
such feeling guilds had arisen in connec- 
tion with their churches. She deprecated 
the use of single words: to designate 
cuilds, as Guilds of Mercy, or Kindness, or 
Purity ; which seemed to limit the scope 
of Christian duty. They might say: “Is 
Christ divided? Put on the whole 
armour of God.” In relation to their 
young people, one beautiful word of 
Christ’s exactly expressed their need and 
duty: (‘I call you no more servants, I 
call you friends.” If with reverence and 
gentleness they could speak so to their 
young people, their end would be gained. 

The Rev. J. T. SunpERtanp spoke of 
the great gain to the life of their churches 
in America the Christian Endeavour Move- 
ment had been, and Rev. W. 8S. NicHouxs, 
vice-president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, delivered the greetings 
of his Society to the Conference, and 
expressed his confidence that such a move- 


ment would be as successful and helpful 
in this country as they had found it in 


America, 

The Cuairman, having stated that on 
his suggestion Mr. Ellis was satisfied to 
leave the resolution he had suggested in 
the hands of the Conference Committee, 
called upon Mr. A. H. Wortuineron to 
read his paper on :— 


THE FUTURE SUPPLY OF OUR 
MINISTERS. 

When your committee did me the honour 
of asking me to read a short paper at this 
Conference on the training of our ministers, 
or some cognate subject, I hesitated about 
acceding to the request for many reasons ; 
but finding that the invitation was elastic 
enough to include the subject set down to 
my name, and. profoundly believing that the 
future supply of the ministry to the 
congregations represented at this Con- 
ference is one of the most vital problems 
that they have to solve, I took courage and 
shut my eyes to the many reasons urging the 
easier course, and made up my mind to offer 
my mite towards the solution. 

Fools step in where angels fear to tread, 
andIam no angel. Yet I do not fail to 
see the difficulties in the way of a frank and 
real Conference on this question. Fully 
recognising these, and they are patent to 
all who have seriously considered it, I 
nevertheless believe that the discussion 
should be no futile one, and that if we will 
fearlessly, with open minds, strive to get at 
the root of the matter, we may do a real 
service to the congregations of which we are 
members. - 

There seem to me two points jon which 
we should fix our attention. -Firstly, what 
manner of man is wanted for our ministry ? 
Secondly, where and how can they be found ? 
First, then, what is wanted? I desire 
here to record my profound admiration and 
respect for the main body of our present 
ministers, and not the least for those who 
in small chapels, or in isolated districts, 
surrounded and hampered by a crowd of 
difficulties and disadvantages—financial, 
social, and personal—often almost ostracised 
from the intellectual, social, and religious 
circles which by right should welcome 
them, who still have manfully exercised 
their ministry as only those could who had 


received a call to the ministry of Christ | 


and faithfully obeyed it. I have in many 
ways had the privilege of witnessing the 
splendid and unselfish service of the ministry 
of our congregations under conditions the 


hardships and the disappointments of which 
none know fully but the ministers them- 
selves and He they serve. 

Who am IJ, indeed, I may ask myself, to 
offer a word of criticism? and my answer is, 
Ido not andIwill not. Still may we not 
all agree that there is much room for 
improvement, that more toilers in the vine- 
yard are wanted, that the service is one 
which knows not perfection, and that it 
behoves us to see if something may not be 
possible to help in providing more and 
better equipped servants of the Lord. 

I have many near relations and close 
friends in the ministry, and I am confident 
that the members of this Conference may in 
this matter, as in others, strain their eyes 
for a glimpse of the ideal, and without 
thought of self, with singleness of aim, 
endeavour after a nearer and nearer 
approach to it ; and this too, if only the eye 
be kept on what we are seeking, without 
offence or wound to any. 

What then is wanted? First and fore- 
most men who have received in some 
measure the Spirit of Christ. This is the 
call which must come to each one who is to 
be a true minister, and without which 
nothing availeth. Next, an educated and 
cultured ministry. True a prophet is born, 
not made; and if such be called to our 
ministry, the education and training given 
him will, at least, not crush his gift nor 
prevent him from delivering his message. 
But we have to do with the rank-and file. 
They surely are heavily handicapped if they 
are without that all-round education and 
culture which makes them equally at home 
in all grades of social and intellectual life. 
In no calling is this more essential than 
in the minister’s. Will anyone say 
that, on the whole, a minister so equipped 
is by virtue of these gifts less quali- 
fied even for the poorest chapel or mission ? 


| Is the educated clergymen less of a power 


by reason of his education in the poor 
country parish, or in the parish in the 
‘“¢ Hast-end’’ of any great city? Granted 
that religious zeal and the sympathy born 
of intimacy are first, trained mental power 
and knowledge gained only by real and 
thorough education are a good second. We 
all have experience, however little our own 
knowledge or powers, and whatever our 
social lot, how real and discriminating may 
be the help of the more highly trained and 
educated mind. Men and women in all 
classes will more and more think for them- 
selves ; their minds are increasingly day by 
day reached through literature good and 
bad, the Press, the club, the school,‘ the 
society, friends and acquaintances, and in 
a hundred other ways, by the thoughts and 
words of other minds. Those who are to 
lead and guide them to higher things, to 
protect and to teach them to shield them- 
selves from pernicious and soul-destroying 
influences, to answer their intellectual 
doubts, to provetothem the saving powero 
faith, to teach them righteousness, need to 
be equipped at all points. Alas! in how 
many cases may not defects, due to the 
want of a liberal education, handicap the 
minister in his work. 

There is one more word I want tosay as to 
the kind of men wanted. It must be ad- 
mitted, I fear, that latterly a smaller and 
smaller proportion of those entering the 
ranks of our ministry have come from the 
families nurtured in the group of congrega- 
tions in which they are to minister. This 
ministry must ever be as open and frec as 
our churches, and must ever welcome into 
its ranks all good and faithful servants of 
the Lord, who find in it their natural field 
of work, from whatever communion they 
come; and how much its power and in- 
fluence would have been diminished with- 
out the vivifying influence of many of those 
who have entered it from other religious 
societies, will be realised by a glance through 
the names on the ministerial roll. But woe 
to the religious community which does not 
feel the inspiration of its faith deeply 
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enough to furnish from within the greater 
proportion of those who are to lead, to 
guide, and to inspire it, aye, deeply enough 
to send from the homes of its more cultured 
families not a few of the flower of their 
youth, in whom the great truths which have 
been and are the life-blood of our community 
are bred in the bone and part of the very 
marrow of their souls. 

Tosum up my first point, I submit, nay, 
confidently assert, that the men wanted are 
those touched by the spirit which calls them 
to the work, humbly and devoutly taking 
the vow to fit ‘themselves to preach the 
gospel of righteousness, equipped and armed 
by a wide and deep culture, and largely 
drawn from the best material in our own 
community. 

Second: .Where and how can they be 
found, and what means are to hand of help- 
ing the call to the ministry to reach them. 
I have heard ministers and laymen speak as 
if they thought there was no hope, and even 
no need, of making any move in this direc- 
tion. My reply Ito such a jview is, I trust, 
‘¢ the retort courteous’’; that I ‘‘am in the 
mind that ’’ there is pressing need, and I 
firmly believe there is high hope, nay, cer- 
tainty, if we as a community will only 
grasp some of that faith which removes 
mountains. If, on the other hand, we care 
so little for the cause that we are content 
to ‘*‘ let things take their course ’’; to take 
it philosophically if our sons and daughters 
are untouched by our or any other religious 
influence; to confess to one another con- 
fidentially that the special influence of our 
community is dwindling and must continue 
to do so; to say to ourselves and to one 
another and to let our sons feel, that it is 
the last thing we should desire to see them 
enter the ministry now-a-days—then, indeed, 
there is no hope. 

This brings us to the very kernel of the 
question. Do we, in the bottom of our 
hearts, believe that there is work in the 
world for such a ministry, and that there 
is no nobler, no higher calling than this? 
If we do, youths will be found to press for- 
ward to reach the mark, and to take upon 
themselves the burden of the service. It is 
not a question of looking round for likely 
young men in Sunday-schools, or the offering 
of cheap and almost free education, nor the 
raising of salaries and pensions, nor the 
offering of any other advantages, though 
all of these in their place and degree may 
be useful helps. The problem is deeper. 
We do not try seriously and strenuously 
enough to strengthen our own and one 
another’s belief in the sacred calling, and 
to Jet the sons of our faith feel our belief, 
so that if they are blessed by the call they 
may know that all they hold dearest and 
nearest will help them to cherish the 
heavenly gift. Let them feel that at home, 
at school, at college, at worship, they are 
in an atmosphere of this belief ; and, then, 
in not a few of the purest and ablest of 
these young lives will the seed be planted 
and blossom. 

How do we know what may be stirring 
in the young heart ready to leap into life, 
if only his home, his master, his friend, be 
ready to respond, and which may be—oh! 
how easily—crushed if he feels that his 
yearning will or would, if known, find a 
cold reception from those he loves, respects, 
and confides in. 

I think our community sadly neglects the 
religious education of the young. I doubt 
if there is any religious community in 
Christendom which leaves the religious 
education of its youth, and especially of the 
youth of its more cultivated portion, so 
entirely to chanceas ours, and is more casual 
in its measures for providing for the succes- 
sion of its ministry. 

What steps to this end are taken at 
home and in the chapel? What of the 
schools? Youth is the impressionable 
time. _ Youth goes seeking a call for 
the knightly vow. How far do we ensure 
that he shall meet with this challenge to 
knightly service ? 


I will venture to indicate some ways in 
which I think more might be done than is 
done. First, then, look to your children. 
Truly has it been said that the children of 
one generation are the trustees of posterity. 
Every chapel has its Sunday-school for 
children who are supposed to specially lack 
religious instruction and influence at home. 
Are we sure that all those parents in the 
congregation who do not think of sending 
their children to the Sunday-school fail to 
do so, because they are satisfied that 
religious instruction and influence is 
sufficiently provided at home ? 

How many ministers’ classes are there to 
which the more educated members of the 
congregation send their children? Here 
parents and ministers must help each other. 
If both felt the need and combined to meet 
it throughout our congregations, a great gap 
in the religious education of our children 
would be filled up. 

Again, take the school life. In the 
Public and other schools, the boy will con- 
stantly be struck with the difference 
between what he hears in the holidays at 
home and at chapel, and what is taught at 
school ; or, perhaps, he feels that the school 
teaching is not what he is supposed to 
believe in and is merely a matter of form. 
How easily all religious teaching and 
influence may become to him a matter of 
indifference. That our sons may receive 
deep and lasting religious influence under 
these conditions, and do so in some cases, 
must be freely allowed; but, I think, any- 
one facing the facts must own that in- 
difference is often the result. 

Tf we value the religious influences that 
have nurtured and guided us, then it 
behoves us to consider carefully for our 
sons what the school atmosphere is in this 
respect. I believe that one of the most 
vital needs for our community is a great 
Public school in which the education, 
physical, mental, and moral, shall be equal 
to that of the great schools to which our sons 
are increasingly going, and where, more- 
over, the religious training shall be on our 
lines ; where our children may feel that they 
breathe from their teachers and in the school 
chapel the same religious atmosphere as at 
home ; where the lessons in religion will 
never be a question of grinding. up a number 
of verses from the Bible, unexplained, or, 


if explained, yet in a quite different way to, 


what they hear at home; where the school 
service shall not be partly the repetition of 
a creed which they know their parents do 
not believe, or wish them to believe; but 
where religion shall be taught as they 
have heard it at their mother’s knee and in 
the family pew. 

And such a school we are to have. The 
far-sighted generosity of the late Philip 
Barker has founded at Nantwich, near 
Crewe, in grounds in the heart of a beautiful 
and healthy district, the Willaston School. 


Already many other generous friends, 
and to be followed, I doubt not, 
by such an army of benefactors as 


will make Founders’ Day at Willaston 
a memorable red-letter day, are supple- 
menting the original foundation in a way 
which shows that the need was keenly 
felt, and that our community, now that the 
lead has been given, will not turn back 
till a great school is firmly established fully 
equipped with teachers, buildings, scholar- 
ships be held there, and to lead thence to 
the Universities and all the other parapher- 
nalia needful, and permeated with the spirit 
of our congregations. It is a remarkable 
fact that the same need has been felt 
among our kindred across the sea, and an 
inspiriting coincidence that the same year 
which sees the foundation of our school 
here marks the birth of her twin sister 
there. Iseethat laterjin the proceedings of 
this Conference a resolution commemorating 
James Martineau is to be moved. I trust 
that in this connection grave consideration 
may be given to a suggestion that, as a me- 
morial, a fund be raised for scholarships to be 


‘held by ministers’ sons at Willaston. If 


from among the succeeding generations of 
Martineau scholars should spring a succes- 
sionlof ministers'not unworthyof the ministry 
to which he gave his life, then, indeed, 
would this Conference have raised a fitting 
memorial. It only remains for you to ensure 
the success of this school. Buildings, 
teachers and scholarships will come—I have 
little fear as to that—will increase and im- 
prove and multiply according to the need. 
Will you send your sons? Is your religion 
part of your life? Have you found in it 
your inspiration in all the best and noblest 
things you have done? Do you desire your 
children to grow up guided by the same 
inspiration, worshipping in the same open 
temple of the living God, and handing 
them on to your grandchildren and suc- 
ceeding generations? If yes, then here is 
a way which I firmly believe will do more 
than anything else to achieve your purpose. 
Send your sons to Willaston, and especially 
those of you who are the salt of our 
churches, and let a: Willaston ‘boy come to 
mean a boy who will grow up intoaman 
who will be as earnest and as strong in the 
service of his fellow men as our leading 
ministers and laymen have been in the past, 
and who will, like them, find his religious 
home in our community, and worship in the 
spirit and in the places from which those who 
have gone before him have drawn their 
inspiration. In this school friendships will 
be formed between boys to be continued 
at college, which in later life will mean 
much in our religious and congregational 
life. An old Willastonian in the pulpit 
and half-a-dozen in the pew would mean a 
good deal in the work of a congregation; a 
group of them ina college, a university, a 
town—is it too much to dream of a future in 
which the influence of the successors to the 
congregations whom we represent would be 
such as it has never been before ? Surely 
here, if we will use it, is to be a happy 
hunting-ground .for the supply of the 
ministers of the future. From such soil 
should spring up the backbone of the future 
ministry. 

To pass on to another point : I think more 
might be done by parents and ministers to 
kindle and foster in the young committed to 
their charge the spirit to which the call to 
the ministry may come. Who would argue 
that a parent should press a child to take 


upon himself the cross of the ministry ? It 
is not like other walks of life. And yet, 
why should parents, ready enough to 


suggest, nay, to urge, the idea of medicine, 
law, commerce, or what not, scrupulously 
guard against any suggestion of the highest 
calling, and even show a son whose thoughts 
may have been led in that direction that 
they look coldly upon it? It is surely 
taking a grave responsibility to crush or 
damp any movement in the young soul that 
urges him to think of these things. How 
easily is the spark extinguished which, 
with a little sympathy, might grow into a 
flame! Let parents give readily their best 
and brightest to the service of God, and 
let ministers seek them out, if haply they 
may be the means of sowing the seed. If 
ministers believe in the soundness of, their 
calling, let them see that all those com- 
mitted to their charge shall feel it also. 

I believe that far more of the direct appeal 
on this subject, especially by our ablest and 
best ministers, to the youth of our com- 
munity, is desirable. I do not recollect ever 
to have heard one of our ministers give the 
eall to the ministry from the pulpit. No 
doubt the whole life and teaching of the 
faithful minister is the most effectual call ; 
but the direct appeal in many things just 
gives the finishing touch which makes the 
difference between passive yearning and 
action. On this point I suggest that from 
time to time some one of our ministers, best 
fitted to do so, should put his heart into an 
address directly appealing to our best 
youths to enter the ministry, which should 
be available for use by ministers and laymen. 
Ifsomething might be done in this direction 
by the minister, how much more could he do 
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in intimate, personal, individual intercourse 
with the youth of his congregations. When 
the confidence of afyoung heart full of 
aspirations and hopes is gained, is it taking 
too great a responsibility on his shoulders 
for the minister to whisper in his ear, nay, 
strongly urge, the Master’s call to follow 
him and preach his gospel. What is the 
ministry for, if it isnot to give this message 
and to lead souls to the highest service of 
God ? 

Another point I have to urge. Let our 
sons see that we hold our ministers in 
honour, that they have our highest 
respect, that they are ever welcome guests 
in our social and our home circles; let 
them and theirs be counted among our 
friends, That this depends not only on us 
laymen, but also on our ministers, is true 
enough ; but it is for us laymen to take the 
first step and to goa great deal more than 
half way. 

How often, I fear, is not the minister for- 
gotten or slighted thoughtlessly on occasions 
when it is his right to be remembered and 
honoured and our bounden duty to see that 
his right is not neglected. What, again, 
are our sons to think of our regard for our 
ministers when they find out the amount of 
his salary and, perchance, the amount of our 
contribution to it ? 

My last point is this. We want more 
method than we have in providing for the 
ministry of the future. It is left far too 
much to chance. 

It is not enough for us to know the kind 
of men that are wanted, to have a general 
idea of the various ways in which the 
ministry may be brought before possible or 
probable candidates for it, but to leave the 
initiation entirely to individual effort and 
thought. Combination and united action are 
wanted. If the material is not to be found 
in our community, if this ministry cannot 
appeal with convincing force to the purer 
and stronger spirits amongst us, then, indeed, 
any combined effort on our part would be 
but beating the air, and any attempt to 
organise this search for the right men would 
be but ploughing the sands. Granted—and, 
indeed, in this matter we must grant this if 
we are not to be the victims of despair— 
granted, that our community must have 
within it and on its borders the right 
material, and that the ministry in our 
churches is a field from which a -rich 
harvest may be garnered; then I say em- 
phatically that there is great need of com- 
bined action to find the reapers—reapers 
chosen and trained for the work, and not 
drifted into it by a number of accidental 
eauses. 

Other religious communities look to this 
much more carefully than we. They do not 
leave it to chance. Ido not urge, I need not 
explain, that there should be any imitation 
of the rigid methods of exclusion and 
training that others may find advisable. 

IT do urge, however, that we require some 
Board or Council, constituted of those who 
best know the needs and the materials of 
our community in this, and whose special 
function it shall be to see that the vocation 
of the ministry shall come before our youth, 
and to be ready to advise and encourage, 
and, if need be, to help them on their way to 
it. Colleges we have ready to train them, 
but colleges cannot go out into the highways 
and byways and compe) them to come in. 
We want a Board selected from our leading 
ministers and laymen representing all parts 
of the country ; not too small to be repre- 
sentative, and above all not go large as 
to be unworkable, and to divide the 
responsibility tillit is hardly felt. It sbould 
be in touch with some one—if not in every 
congregation, at least in every district— 
through whom if can act and by 
whom it can be kept informed. 
Such a Board would, I imagine, by such 
methods as may seem best, including, I 
believe, some of those I have indicated, see 
that the call to the ministry should 
permeate into all the veins of our com- 
munity and congregational life, and should 


be prepared to give counsel and help, through 
its representatives or direct, to any possible 
or probable candidate. This Conference 
seems to me precisely the body which might 
take this matter up. Its committee, by a 
recent resolution, has been given executive 
powers. If there is to be such a Board, it 
will not evolve itself, it requires to be con- 
stituted. What body can realise the 
necessities of the case like the Conference 
of the congregations whose ministry is 
to be provided for ; where, if not here, will 
the vital and fundamental importance of 
the question berealised ; where, if not here, 
are we to look for the motive power and 
instructed skill to set in motion and guide 
the machinery ? 

Unless the Conference does realise the 
erying need, unless it has faith in the 
message of our ministry, and belief that there 
will be men to be found who will be worthy 
and able to deliver it, then, indeed, our 
religious influence on our nation is destined 
to wane. Letus throw down the gauntlet. 
This question is in our hands; are we going 
to throw up the sponge before we have 
fairly entered the lists? I have done my 
best—transgressing, I fear, the limit of 
time placed at my disposal—to make 
my main point, and unless you show 


1 that there is no need of improvement, 


or no possibility, or, admitting the need 
and possibility, that this Conference can do 
nothing; then I say it is for you to take up 
this challenge and for your committee to 
prepare the scheme of a Board or Council 
representing this Conference, that shall 
charge itself with the responsibility of 
leaving no stone unturned, no means 
neglected, which offers the slightest chance 
of providing the requisite number of the 
right kind of? men for our ministry. I 
believe in striking while the iron is hot, 
and if my view, that this Conference is the 
right ‘body for the purpose, meets with 
general approval, I trust you will instruct 
your committee to take this matter in hand, 
I have advisedly not propounded a cut-and- 
dried scheme—that isa work for many heads 
of different experience—and even if I were 
prepared with one, I think this would not 
be the occasion to considera first draft: 
the discussion would be bound to run off on 
minor points. It is‘enough now to ask: Is 
such a Board as I have suggested needed, 
and'are we united and strong enough to 
found one? Is this Conference the body to 
establish it ? 

Yes I answer to all three question, confi- 
dently, unhesitatingly, and after chewing the 
cud of this question with some of the patience 
of a ruminating animal. We are too careless 
in this matter; too ready to let things take 
their course; too prone to see only the 
difficulties and discouragements. Are we 
satisfied with things as they are? Do we 
believe that, without strong combined 
action, the religious community into which 
we have. been born or received need have no 
anxiety for the future of its ministry? If 
we are frank, must we not rather admit that 
there are growing signs of detachment and 
disintegration, especially in the circles 
which have been the very life-blood of our 
community ? 

I see a vision of a ministry, more and 
more largely recruited from the ranks of the 
best that our}’churches can offer, in closer 
and closer sympathy and friendship with 
those who among our congregations are the 
pillars of our faith, and I believe that if 
such a vision can be realised, the detaching 
and disintegrating forces will find a 
counter-force stronger than they. 

And is there not in this pleasure-loving and 
wealth-seeking age a greater and nobler 
work than ever for such a ministry as ours 
ought to be, made up of men who seek to 
preach only the truth, as itis given to them, 
with liberty, untrammelled by test or ereed, 
striving to make their religion the law of 
their’own and their hearers’ lives ? ,Phere is 
no finer field for any ministry than for ours, 
but the husbandmen for this work must be 
of our best, men so inspired that they can 


inspire others, aglow with kindling fire, 
armed at all points with the armour of 
righteousness and knowledge. The call for 
such men comes from the Heavenly Father ; 
His spirit bloweth where He listeth, and the 
seed of His word is sown broadcast. Are 
not we faithful enough to be fellow- 
labourers? Can we do nothing to clear 
and till the ground, to lay it open to the 
breathings of the spirit and to prepare it 
for the seed ? 


Mr. Coartes W. Jonus, in the absence 
of Mr. Richard D. Holt and Mr. Russell 
Scott who were to have spoken, opened 
the discussion, and said that if it was 
difficult to urge their sons to enter the 
ministry they might at least send them to 
Willaston School, and see that they were 
not always dwelling on the discourage- 
ments and disadvantages of the ministry 
as a profession. He thought they should 
insist on a higher standard of ministerial 
proficiency, and also of ministerial support. 

The Rev. C. J. Srrezr said that the 
difficulties of a minister’s life were not to 
be denied. It would be an advantage if 
their ministry was recruited from their old 
historical families, nurtured in freedom, 
and trained from generation to generation 
in honourable and successful commercial 
enterprise; but when they remembered 
the sacrifices demanded, the meagre salary, 
the precarious tenure, the impossibility of 
making provision for the future, he was 
not surprised that they were deterred. 
Their churches needed also a higher con- 
ception of the minister’s office, not as 
priest, but as prophet, with freedom to 
speak out on all subjects of present-day 
duty. Too often they were urged to be 
silent on matters of duty and in national 
emergencies. It had even been com- 
plained that they had united to sign 
a memorial on such a_ subject, as 
ministers. They were forgetting the 
traditions of their churches. If they 
believed in a Free Church, let them 
be Free “Church, and practice their 
freedom. He urged the advantage of the 
establishment of curacies in connection 
with their churches, and the importance of 
a proper training at College in the art of 
preaching and pastoral and public work, 
a training now so admirably provided 
for by the Tate lectureship at Manchester 
College, and in former years so well given 
by the late John Wright as missionary 
tutor at the Home Missionary College, 
and after him by Dr. Brooke Herford. 

The Rev. J. E. Opezrs repeated what 
he had said at the Conference at Sheffield, 
as to the need of some earlier oversight 
of intending students for the ministry 
before they came up before the College 
Committee. He was very glad that Mr. 
Worthington had alluded to the subject in 
his paper. They ought to have an 
Academic Board for the future supply of 


their ministers, and it could best be 
established in connection with that 
representative Conference. He moved: 


That the Committee of the Conference be 
instructed to take into consideration the 
formation of a Board to assist in providing 
for the future ministry. 


This was seconded by Mr. A. H. 
WorTHINGTON, and carried. 

After a closing hymn and the Benedic- 
tion pronounced by the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, 
the meeting adjourned for tea at the Great 
Meeting Schools. 

In the evening the members of the 
Conference were entertained by the Mayor 
of Leicester and the Mayoress (Alderman 
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and Mrs. Windley), at a conversazione at 
the Museum Buildings and Art Gallery. 
The Mayoress was unfortunately unable 
to be present, and her place was taken by 
Miss Windley. The Mayor, in welcoming 
his guests, said that he did so the more 
heartily as belonging to another Christian 
communion, While not yielding one jot 
or tittle of his faith, he would be simply 
ashamed if he could not meet such an 
assembly of Christian men and women, 
holding different opinions from himself, 
in a charitable and Christian spirit. He 
was glad of the opportunity of recipro- 
cating the many kindnesses and courtesies 
the members of the Unitarian com- 
munion in Leicester had extended to 
members of other Churches. He 
then referred to his acquaintance with 
ministers of their communion, the Revs. 
C. C. Coe, J. P. Hopps, and Joseph Wood, 
and dwelt upon the great fundamental 
truths of the Fatherhood of God and 
human brotherhood in which they were all 
agreed. On all other questions they 
might pray for mutual enlightenment. 
He trusted their meeting in Leicester 
would have a far-reaching influence for 
good. 

- Dr. Buaxr OpaeErs proposed, and Mr. 
‘H. Crepxan seconded, a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Mayor for his great kind- 
ness, and this was carried by acclamation. 


The estimate of numbers present at the - 


reception ranged from 1,200 to 1,500, and 
the evening was greatly enjoyed. 

Our report of the further proceedings 
of the Conference, including the business 
meeting on Thursday afternoon, will 
appear next week. 


OBITUARY. 


—— 
THE REV. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 


Joun Waiaut, as all of his old friends 
and fellow-workers knew him, had so 
completely retired from for public life 
the past twenty years, that many had 
lost sight of him, and some hardly knew 
if he were still living. But all who were 
in the working line of our churches and 
Sunday-schools in the thirty years from 
1850 onwards have never lost their vivid 
impression of his keen and eager activity, 
have wished that he would once again come 
out and take his old place, and would feel 
the sorrow of another old comrade gone, 
as they read last week of his death. 

He was born April 21, 1824, and his 
earliest memories as a boy were of living 
with his grandfather, Richard Wright, 
at Kirkstead, near Boston, whose wander- 
ing life as a Unitarian missionary preacher 
was one of the memories of the opening 
century. Richard Wright died in 1836, 
and the grandson, largely through the 
kindness and help of the Rev. John 
Kentish, passed his school life in Bristol 
and Birmingham, and in 1840 entered 
Manchester New College in the first year 
of its removal from York. At College he 


passed five very happy years, among such’ 


fellow-students as Travers Madge, T. EH. 
Poynting, Crosskey, Joseph H. Hutton, 
Robert D. Darbishire, John) Davies, T. L. 
Marshall, his most intimate friend being 
Rees Lloyd, afterwards long minister at 
Belper. 

He was a diligent student, took several 
prizes, passed B.A. in the University of 
London in 1844, and during all those 


years was a zealous worker in the Lower 
Mosley-street Sunday-school and its asso- 
ciated institutions, especially in the 
Natural History Society—one of the band 
of student teachers whose names are still 
a Lower Mosley-street tradition. 

In 1844 Mr. Wright became engaged to 
Anna Johnston, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Johnston, of Birmingham, and they were 
married in the following year, when on 
leaving College Mr. Wright accepted an 
invitation to York as assistant to the Rev. 
Mr. Wellbeloved. There, however, he only 
remained one year, and then returned to 
Manchester, where he settled to tutorial 
work in the family of Mr. Edmund Potter, 
undertaking Sunday duty at Macclesfield. 
It was then that, among other teaching 
work, he had for a pupil Brooke Herford, 
who was busy out of business hours pre- 
paring to go to College. Next year he 
removed to Macclesfield, where he was 
minister for seven years, during which 
time he uot only increased the congrega- 
tion, but raised the Sunday-school from 
50 to 230. ; 

He was, indeed, the life and soul of the 
Sunday-school work, not only in his own 
large school, from which no less than five 
young men, trained under his strong 
influence, afterwards became Unitarian 
ministers, but throughout the district. 
In 1845, on his suggestion, the Manchester 
District Sunday-school Association was 
established by him in conjunction with 
Travers Madge. It was warmly taken up 
by the Lower Mosley-street teachers, and 
Mr. Wright was secretary from 1847 till 
1855. Soon the Sunday School Penny 
Magazine was established, and Mr. Wright 
was the editor and a constant contributor 
from 1852 for twelve years. During all 
that period he was a busy writer, pub- 
lishing “A Popular Introduction to the 
Bible,” and several sermons and pamph- 
lets. One great pleasure of his Maccles- 
field life was the formation of a close and 
lasting friendship with Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Greg, and to this intercourse with 
them, and the perusal of Mr. F. W. New- 
man’s book on “The Soul,” he attributed 
his mental and spiritual development 
during this period. 

Such earnestness and practical powercould 
not but win for him very high esteem, and 
in 1858, on the resignation of the Rev. 
Franklin Howorth, Mr. Wright was 
invited to the Bank-street Chapel, Bury, 
where he spent twenty busy years, taking a 
leading part in the denominational work 
of the district, and working hard at the 
organisation of the school and congrega- 
tion. The congregation was very much 
strengthened—new and handsome schools 
were erected, and a large and flourishing 
day-school was established. At the end 
of his ministry the congregation num- 
bered more than 800, while a branch 
school and mission had been established 
at Heap Bridge. 

These were especially Mr. Wright’s 
missionary years. He was almost the 
originator of the missionary work of the 
district, the Hast Lancashire Unitarian 
Mission beimg founded in 1858; he was 
secretary from the formation until 1873. 
As the work kept increasing, so as to 
demand more labourers, John Wright was 
one of the first with whom Dr. Beard took 
counsel for the establishment of the Home 
Missionary Board ; and when it was started 
in 1858, he was appointed the first secre- 
tary. He continued in this office for 
several years, and afterwards became one 


of the tutors, holding the Missionary 
Tutorship in conjunction with Brooke 
Herford, the other tutors being Dr. Beard 
and Rev. William Gaskell. Under the 
same impulse to make Unitarianism more 
popular, he was one of the four projectors 
of the Unitarian Herald, the first attempt 
to publish a weekly Unitarian paper ata 
penny. 

Other work of importance was done by 
Wright at this period in connection with 
the Religious School Books Society, which 
published “ Little Walter” and “ Scenes 
from the Life of Jesus,”’ by Mrs. and Mr. 
Samuel Greg respectively. Of this Society, 
too, John Wright was secretary. He also 
contributed to the Christian Reformer and 
the Theological Review. He was for some 
years secretary of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Provincial Assembly, and took a 
leading part in the work of the Widows’ 
Fund, both on the committee and after- 
wards as its president. 

But his ministry was always first and 
last with him, and his keen, eager direct- 
ness of style gave him a strong hold upon 
the people. A strong Unitarian, believ- 
ing in the body as well as the spirit, and 
attaching great importance to the name, 
as the open avowal of the truth, his 
Sunday evening doctrinal lectures attracted 
crowded congregations. Often he had to 
differ from old friends, for he was a good 
deal of a Radical, more so in theology as 
his life went on ; but he was always fear- 
less and definite in announcing his views, 
and his deep religious earnestness kept 
the respect of all. His most mature and 
valuable work was “The Grounds and 
Principles of Religion.” 

From all this, it will be seen how very 
great was Mr. Wright’s energy, accom- 
panied, too, by great willingness and 
power of organisation. If any new insti- 
tution has started, it seemed to be the 
natural thing that he should be asked to 
act as secretary, and if anyone was 
associated with him in the office, it was 
generally John Wright who did the work. 
The inevitable result was that his health 
suffered. He was often racked with gout, 
and it became evident, early in the seven- 
ties, that he must limit his range of 
work. 

In 1873 he resigned his pulpit at Bury, 
which he had occupied for twenty busy 
years, and accepted the invitation of the 
congregation at Bath. There he passed 
seven quiet happy years among people to 
whom he became sincerely attached. But 
practically his work was done, and in 
1880, finding that neither his own health 
nor Mrs. Wright’s was strong, he decided 
to leave Bath, and never again undertook 
permanent service. He and Mrs. Wright 
had now begun to feel the fascination of 
foreign travel, which they had had little 
opportunity of enjoying in their busy 
earlier years. They made several ex- 
tended tours in France and Italy, spend- 
ing more than one winter abroad. They 
made friends wherever they went, and 
brought back many pleasant recollections. 
One renewal of active ministry he had, 
taking three months’ service in the newly- 
established congregation at Wandsworth, 
just before the settlement of the Rev. 
W.G. Tarrant, and then he settled down 
at the house at Four Oaks, near Bir- 
mingham, where he lived to the last; Mrs. 
Wright died after a somewhat long 
iMness in 1891. This blow Mr. Wright 
never altogether got over ; he was cheerful 
and happy, surrounded by friends whose 
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happiness he was never tired of pro- 
moting, but something had gone out of 
his life. In these later years he took a 
less dogmatic view of religion; preferred 
not to be styled “ Rev.” ; probably would 
not have wished to be described as a 
member of a sect, though his interest in 
Unitarian affairs was never diminished. 
He had survived nearly all -his con- 
temporaries, felt their deaths. keenly, 
especially the loss of tried friends, such 
as Poynting, Rees Lloyd and Charles 
Beard. But to the last he took a warm 
interest in the world, though he never 
came out into public life again; and one 
of his greatest pleasures was in receiving 
visits from his sons and their families, 


MR. JOHN BULL. 


THE congregation at Weymouth have 
lost one of their oldest members by the 
death of Mr. John Bull. 

His early years were passed in London; 
he had interesting memories of Edward 
Irving and Thomas Carlyle as visitors at 
his father’s house, and treasured letters 
from other leading literary men of the 
early part of the century. A man of 
striking appearance and charming manners 
and conversation, Mr. Bull retained to the 
last his keen interest in literary matters 
and in the problems of the day. He had 
been a tutor in noble families, and was 
possessed not only of fine scholarship, 
but extensive scientific knowledge. He 
never lost his love of teaching, and many 
young lives have been the better for the 
sound foundations of learning they 
received from him. In religion he was 
an earnest Theist with a heartfelt 
reverence for Christ, and delighted in talk 
in the profoundest subjects of the spiritual 
life. With his friends he has left very 
precious memories. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Walking in the Dark. 


Ir you were to try to explain what 
darkness really is, what a difficulty you 
would have! Imagine some blind man— 
one, let us say, who had been born blind— 
asking what you meant by “the dark” ; 
how would you make it clear to him? 
It is much easier to say what the 
light is, and to talk about its nature, 
than to speak accurately about darkness. 
Although we cannot define or explain it, 
we all understand very well what is 
meant by the darkness, and most of us 
think we know a good deal about it; we 
have to live in it for about half our lives, 
and it is one of the things we remember 
having had to do with from our earliest 
days. Yet, after all, it is quite strange 
how little we really know about it, and 
how seldom we think of it at all, 
In the first place do we ever find our- 
selves in real darkness ? You think it is 
quite dark when at night the blinds are 
drawn, the doors shut, and the light put 
out; but that is a mistake: it is never 
absolutely dark anywhere on the surface 
of the earth (except under some very 
peculiar conditions), for, strange to say, 
the earth itself sends out a little light, 
part of that it received during the hours 
of sunlight; the very walls of our 
rooms, and the furniture of the houses, 
send out feeble rays that spoil the com- 
plete darkness, Just as it is almost im- 


possible to get perfect silence, so we never 
experience true darkness in our ordinary 
lives. Deep down in the earth, say in 
some mine or underground cavern, it 
can be found; and if ever you should be 
placed where it is really dark, the first 
thing you will notice will be that darkness 
can be felt. Your eyes will ache so that 
to shut them will give a great relief, just 
as the glare on a sunny day often 
becomes unbearable. 

Here is another strange thing we often 
do*not remember : the bottom of the sea is 
quite dark, because the light cannot get 
through more than a certain thickness of 
water; so, as the great oceans cover the 
chief part of the earth’s surface and are 
generally so deep that they are measured 
in miles, there is a whole expanse of dark- 
ness, about which perchance we very 
seldom think. 

Again, is it not strange to reflect that all 
space is dark? The stars, the planets, 
the earth, the sun, all move through fields 
of darkness. When you have learnt some- 
thing about the laws of light you will 
know that what we call the sun’s rays are 
not light in themselves, but only become 
light when they strike against some object, 
glance off (so to speak), and strike the eye. 
Really, then, it is wonderful to think that 
there is darkness nearly everywhere: and 
light only just here and there. 

In old days people were very much in 
dread of the dark, and all ancient books 
contain remarks upon it which show that it 
was generally considered an evil thing. 
The Bible has much to say about the 
darkness, and perhaps it would be worth 
while if you could find out each passage 
where ‘ darkness,” or “ dark,” is mentioned 
and write it out. 

In one place there is a very beautiful 
saying: “The darkness and the light are 
both alike to Thee.” That is not only 
beautiful, but very true ; whenever we feel 
even in the least afraid of the dark, let us 
remember that to God there is no 
difference, that the night to Him “ shineth 
as the day,” and we are never hidden 
from Him or out of His care. 

I want you particularly to think about 
what one writer said, and see if you can- 
not learn from him even though he has 
been dead so many years. In what is 
called the “ First Hpistle of John” 
it is written: ‘He that hateth his 
brother is in the darkness, and walketh 
in the darkness, and knoweth not 
whither he goeth, because the darkness 
hath blinded his eyes.” You know what 
happens when you try to walk in the 
dark—how you stumble and fall, bruise 
and hurt yourself, miss your way, and do 
damage at nearly every step. No one 
would willingly be in the dark if he 
could help it, and still less would anyone 
willingly do much walking in such con- 
dition. The good man who wrote those 
words { have just quoted wanted to tell 
people that for anyone to hate another— 
to be angry or cross with some brother ov 
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sister, friend or companion—was to enter 
into darkness; that to go on being angry 
or hating was like attempting to walk ina 
place where there was no light at all. 

And what he said so long ago is true 
to-day, and true for each one of you. If 
you let hate or anger come into your 
heart you shut out the light, that is, you 
shut out all true happiness, all real joy in 
life—you shut out God. If you let such 
evil feelings remain with you, then for 
just so long as they remain you are like 
a man walking in the dark: you will get 
harm and do harm, your way will be hard 
and unhappy, your life will be miserable, 
you will not be able to see the friends 
and treasures which are all around, and, 
worst of all, you will lose sight of God; 
for God is Love, and the boy or girl who 
hates, hates even one, shuts himself or 
herself away from God. 

Now, Iam sure none of you want to 
walk in this darkness, and I expect it is 
very seldom that you let such a bad thing 
as hatred or anger come into your hearts ; 
but there are many men and women whose 
lives are spent in just such darkness, who 
often wonder why it is they cannot know 
that God is close beside them and cares 
for them every day. The darkness has 
blinded their eyes; they must first love 


'their fellow men, and then the darkness 


will roll away. ‘'ake care, children, that 
you are not so foolish. Whenever you feel 
inclined to be angry with people for 
something they have done that seems to 
you hurtful or bad, think of the good 
things they have done also; and remember, 
too, that you yourself have sometimes 
done wrong, or made mistakes, or been 
unkind, so you can well afford to forgive 
others since others have so often forgiven 
you. Keep, then, all darkness out of 
your hearts, and walk in the light. 
ArrHur Harvis. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—~—— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. } 

ncaa coeeemeet 

Blackpool.—The congregation of the Church of 
the Saviour, Southampton, have sent a letter to 
the Rev. David Davis, their late minister, express- 
ing interest and pleasure in his settlement at Banks- 
street, and the wish that health and strength may 
be granted him, and that the Divine blessing may 
rest upon all his labours. 

Bolton: Halliwell-road Missioz.—The first 
annual congregational tea-party was held at the 
Mission on Saturday, March 31. Many friends from 
Bank-strest were present, and a few even from the 
Walmsley ‘congregation, who helped to make the 
gathering a most gratifying success. About 230 
sat down to tea, and there were fully 250 at the 
subsequent meeting and entertainment, which was 
presided over by Mr. A. W.B oughton. An cxcel- 
lent programme was rendered, arranged by Mr. 
Joseph Broughton, the superintendent of the Mis- 
sion Sunday-school ; and addresses were given by 
the Revs. C. J. Street and N. Anderton. Tha 
generous response of the parent church at Bank- 
street, in providing the necessary funds for the 
establishment and equipment of the Mission, was 
referred to, and a hops expressed that the future 
would see the founding of an independent congre- 
gation and the erection of a permanent church 
building in the Halliwell district. The proceedings, 
which were most enjoyable and interesting through- 
out, were brought to a close with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, moved by Mr. Thomas Harwocd, 
and seconded by Mr. Caleb Wood, secretary of the 
congregation. Since the opening of the Mission in 
December last, the results have been very encourag- 


| ing. There is now an average attendance of seventy- 


two at the Sunday-school, which is at present only 
held in the afternoon, and of 64 at the evening ser- 
vice. The envelope-offertory system of member- 
ship has been adopted by the congregation, and 
fifty-three names are already enrolled, A Band of 
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Hope and a Mothers’ Meeting, under the direction 
of Mrs, Street, have also been started, 


Burnley (Appointment)—Th2 Rev. E. A. 
Voysey, B.A., of Reading, has received and accepted 
aunanimous invitation to become the minister of 
Trafalgar-street Unitarian Church, and will enter 
upon his duties there on May 6. On Sunday last 
an interesting and touching ceremony was held in 
the school. The president of the Manchester Dis- 
trict Sunday-school Association, Mr. Cuthbert C. 
Grundy, had sent a beautiful lamp for presentation 
to Mr. Peter Bibby, who has been a Sunday-school 
teacher c-ntinuously for fifty-five years, the 
longest record of any teacher in the district. The 
lamp was presented to Mr. Bibby at the close of 
afternoon school. Mr. J. T. Bibby, the superin- 
tendent, presided, and Mr. Samuel Holden 
addressed the school, remarking that Mr. Bibby 
had been engaged in the noblest work that any 
man could take up. Men measure success by money 
or social position, but Mr. Bibby’s success was 
nobler far than any that could be me&sured by 
material standards. The presentation was made by 
Mr, J. 8S, Mackie on behalt of Mr. Grundy, and Mr. 
Bibby mide a feeling response. In accepting the 
lamp, Mr. Bibby expressed his thanks to Mr. 
Grundy for his thoughtful consideration, and to the 
speakers for their kind words. Though often dis- 
couraged, he said, he had not been without his 
reward. He had had many testimonies to the good 
that has resulted from his work, and had expected 
no such recognition as that beautiful gift. Hymn 
and prayer brought a very impressive incident to a 
close. 


Lynn,—The Rey. John Felstead preached on Sun- 
day week, and his services were much appreciated. 
On Monday, in connection with the Annual Sunday- 
school Prize Distribution, there was a tea in the 
schoolroom, followed by a concert, Mr. Ielstead in 
the chair,; when there was a large gathering, the 
schoolroom being completely filled. The ex- 
Mayoress of Lynn (Mrs, Bunkall) kindly distributed 
the prizes. There was a capital programme of 
vocal and instrumental music and a laughable 
sketch by members of the Young People’s Guild, 
and Mr. Murton leat a gramophone. A vote of 
thanks to the ex-Mayoress, the Chairman, and all 
who had taken part, brougbt a pleasant and success- 
ful evening to a close. 


Todmorden,—The extended schorl buildings 
were opened last Saturday, service being first held 
in the chapel], conducted by the Rev. Principal 
Gordon. The ceremony of opening the new buildings 
was performed by Sir E. Durning Lawrence, Bart, 
M.P., to whom a silver key was presented by Mrs. 
Hawksworth Barker. After tea, of which about 
600 partook, an evening meeting was held, pre- 
sided over by Mr. James Crabtree, when addresses 
were given by’ the chairman, Mr. Hawksworth 
Barker, Rev. A. W. Fox, Dr. J. H. Barker (chair- 
man of the Todmorden Szhool Board), Sir E. 
Durning Lawrence, Principal Gordon, the Rev. S, J. 
J. Shaw, T. B. Evans, J. A. Smith, of Cloughford 
Congregational Churcb, and others. On Sunday 
the services were conducted by the Rev. A. W. Fox 
in the morning, and the Rev. S. A. Steinthal in 
the evening. Letters were received from Dr. 
Brooke Herford and Rev. E. Parry,former ministers, 
and other friends, who were unable to be present, 
expressing their congratulations and sympathy on 
the occasion. 
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Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HaroLD Ry ert. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. FrepERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Mr. Herpert Rix, B.A 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 

Croydon,11a.M.and7 p.m., Rev. J. Pace Horrs 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Brooke HerrorD, D.D., and7 p.M., Rev. Epaar 
Dapityn. Minister’s Class for Children, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A , and 7 P.M., Mr. 
T. Exior. . 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Sizas FaRRINGTON. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FaRQuHARSON. 
Morning, “‘The Agony of Jesus.” Evening, 
“The Martyrdom of Man.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
T. EK. M. Epwarps. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. C. Popr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. F. H. Jonzs, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.mM., and 3 p.M., Service for Children. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Car- 
LIER, and 7 p.M., Mr. E. THompson, “ The Angel 
of the Promised Land.” 


“Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, Rev. 


W. Woonprne, B.A., and 7 pM. 

Stratford,West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, lla.m, 
Rev. J. Toys, and 6.380 p.m., Mr. A. J. CLARKE. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m, Rev. 
W. Woonrne, B.A., “ Prophetic Failures.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m, Rev. Storrorpd BRookE, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. G. TaRRAnt, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Dr, MuMMERY. 


————_+—___—_. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BatsaLt Heats Institute: Our FatTHER’s CHURCH, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 

BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. J. FISHER JONES. 

BEDFORD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowand Hit. 

BLAcKPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BLacKPooL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELL SMITH. 
Boortz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, and 

6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. HaWwKEs. 

BourNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M.and 7 p.M., Rev. C. C, Cox. 

BricHTon, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M.and 7 p.m, Rev. W.S. 
NICHOLS. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M. and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CantTEerBury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 4.M., 
Mr. EBENEZER HOWARD. 

Dgat and Watmzr Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114.M.and 6.30 p.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 8. BuRRows. 

EastBourne,Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

GuiprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S, Lana BUCKLAND. | 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.., Rev. J. J. MaRTEN. 

Lyeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., Rev. C. 
HarGrove, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 A.M. 
and 6,80 p.M., Rev. J, M. Luoyp THomas. 


Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. 
A. CospEn Situ, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. A. 
ARMSTRONG, B.A, 

LiveRPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. Dr. Kurrn, 

ManoHEsTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., Rev. 
J. ForREst, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 

Maraatz, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Mr. J. Rounce. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m, Rev. 
C. B. Upron, B.A., B.Se. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr, THomas Bonn. 

PortsMoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

Ramsa@atTE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. J. Rouncg. 

Reabine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. E. A. Voysry. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Wm. Aqar. 

SovutHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rey. J. J. SHaw, B.A., of Newchurch. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
1la.M., Rev. R.C, DENDY. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 

York,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M. 
Rev. H. Rawurnas, M.A. 


—_».____.. 
GOOD FRIDAY. 
Essex Church, 11 a.m, Rev. “. E. Strona. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

8.W.—April 8th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet,” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—April 8th, 

at 11.15, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “The Meaning 
of Sincerity.” Lecture at 4. Concert at 7. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


OUSEMAID, Caretaker, or Tem- 

porary Housemaid; age 37. Highly re- 

commended. London or Suburbs.—C. M., 18, 
Queen’s-gate-terrace, South Kensington, S.W. 


A YOUNG LADY (22), requires situa- 

tion as useful NURSERY GOVERNESS to 
young children. Midlands preferred. Unitarian, 
—Apply, Miss D. McNzruuz, 21, Bridge-street, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


ey FINSBURY PARK-ROAD, N.— 

9 Near Park, trams, train. Part house. 
Newly decorated, well furnished. Handsome 
dining-room, bedroom, kitchen, scullery, ground 
fluor. Two hedrooms first floor. Piano, bath. No 
attendance. Terms moderate. References. 
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SourHampron Buinpines, CHANCERY Lane, Lonpon. 


INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold for Customers. 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 
ticulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


eel 
ooo oom 


DEATHS. 

Aspranp—On the 28th March, at his residence, 
Wernett Lodge, Gee Cross, Hyde, Arthur 
Palmer Aspland, eldest son of the late Robert 
Brook Aspland, aged 63 years. 
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Schools, ete. Dthools, ete. Board and Residence, 
Ae rae So —— ¢ 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. 


(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 

The EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, 
April 26sh. 

Lectures are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education. 

Students are prepared for all the University of 
London Examinations in Arts and Science. 

A Single Course of Lectures in any subject may 
be attended. a 

There is a Department for Professional Training 
in Teaching and an Art School. Students can re- 
side in the Colleye. 

Prospectus and al] particulars on application to 
the PRINCIPAL. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET W. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The “ Henry Tate Scholarship ” 
annual value £50, 
A Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, 
A Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s., 
all tenable for three years, 
Will be awarded on the results of the Examination 
to be held at the College on June 26th and 27th. 
Candidates must be under 19 years of age, on the 
first day of the Examination. 
For further information apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


—————— 
Principat—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMISTRESS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS,B.A. Hons, 


in Science, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary, Miss 8. AWDRY. 


4. DUCATION. — Advertiser and his 
invalid wife, occupying a large airy house in 
BATH, with their two daughters, aged 14 and 17, 
would be glad to hear of one or two girls to join 
the younger daughter at the Girls’ High School, or 
the elder in private lessons. Especial advantages 
in German, violin and piano (Mistress a pupil of 
the late Madame Schumann),—For terms and other 
particulars, address ARTHUR E, JonzES, EHsq., 13, 
Great Bedford-street, Bath. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL wos 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


PrINncIPALS :—Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 

Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 

Reference kindly permitted to T. Grosvenor Lez, 


Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHNn Hxywoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


ph WARREN, 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


KNUTSFORD. 


GOWER STREET, W.C. 


—_—— 


HEADMASTER—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A. 
(late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge). 


SUMMER TERM commences MONDAY, April 30. 


The School is carried on in strict accordance with 
the principles laid down by the Founders of 
University College, and is organised as a first 
grade modern and classical school. 

Examinations for four Entrance Scholarships will 
be held on June 19th. 


For prospectus apply at the Office, Gower-street, 
.C, 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


‘OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next 
Hb Half-yearly Examination for MATRICU- 
LATION in this University will commence cn 
MONDAY, the 11th of JUNE, 1900.—In addition 
to the Examination at the University, Provincial 
Examinations will be held at University College, 
Aberystwith ; University College, Bangor ; The 
Modern School, Bedford ; Mason University College, 
Birmingham ; University College, Bristol ; College 
and Technical Buildings, Dumfries Place (for 
University College), Cardiff; The Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham (for Ladies only); The Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh ; The Royal Medical College, 
Epsom; The Victoria Hal), for the Yorkskire College, 
Leeds ; St. Edward’s College, Liverpool ; University 
College, Liver pool ; The Owens College, Manchester ; 
Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; University 
College, Nottingham ; The Public Buildings, Pen- 
zance; The Technical Schools, Plymouth ; Uni- 
versity College, Sheficld ; Hartley College, South- 
ampton. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the 
Registrar (University of London, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry on or 
before April 25th. 

F. VICTOR DICKINS, M.B., B.8c., 

April 4th, 1900. Registrar. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


ANTED, in June, for Willaston 

School, Cheshire, a LADY MATRON -to 

take entire control and management of the domestic 

arrangements. Some Hospital Training desirable. 

Two private rooms, with board, laundry, and £50 

salary.— Apply to E. W. MarsHat, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


A Bees requires HNGAGEMENT as 

HOUSEKEEPER. Thorough practical 
manager, good nurse in_ illness, knowledge of really 
good cookery. Disengaged. Address— Miss R., 
Office of INQUIRER. 


l THCRNTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


sOx 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DiIRECTORS, 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrenos, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupay, A.R.1.B. A 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H.A. Hincossee, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'ayYuER, 151, Brixton-road,S.W.,, 
and Mrs. Henry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. RoBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


NGLESEA. — BRYNTIRION 

BOARDING HOUSE, Red Wharf Bay. 

Tennis. Misses SCHOFIELD and Brooxs. Terms 
on application. 


OARD and RESIDENCH, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARD and RESIDENCE (First 
Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the lease 
of her house, and has enlarged and re-decorated it. 
Electric light and bells and bath-room are added, 
and perfect modern drainage. References required. 
—18, Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Fuli-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—‘< Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens), 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. Board and Residence from 30s. 
Send for particulars, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard. 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcorTt, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnzy P. Porter. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250. GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/8 to 2]-. 


Service, 9d. 
WT “So AOS 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ QurETUDE, LoNnDON.” 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
THE Firs, BRomMyaRD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of _Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to the Princianl 
Miss Jusstz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


Nees WANTED, for Girl and Boy, 
ages 7 and 5. Trustworthy, experienced 

person, not less than 22 years old. Address—Mrs, 

WixiiaM THompson, 11, High-street, Watford, 
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TE LoNDon uAmawAn sazase | DATEY MEDITATIONS” & “WIGHT UNTO NIGHT.’ 


By W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


A CINDERELLA DANCE 
and 2 
- CONVERSAZIONE 
will be held in connection with the above on 
SATURDAY, 5th MAY, 1900, 
in the 
KING’S HALL ROOMS, HOLBORN RESTAURANT 


(Entrance in Newton-street), 


Dancing in the King’s Hall,.7.45 p.m. precisely. 
Music in the Crown Room, Tickets 5s. each. 

Tickets may be obtained at Essex Hall; from 
any of the local Bazaar Secretaries ; from the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. F, Lawrorp, 40, Antrim Mansions, 
Haverstock-hill, N.W., or from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. RonatD Bartram, “Fern Lea,” Kelross-road, 
Highbury, N. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT STALL, 
= LONDON BAZAAR. 


A SHOW OF WORK 
(any article may be purchased) 
will be held on TUESDAY, April 10th, from 8 till 
6, at the MEMORIAL HALL, ALBERT-SQUARE, 
MANCHESTER. 
Admission free, Tea 6d. each. 

Contributions will be gladly received by the 
Treasurer, Miss Woot.uy, Brookside, Kersal ; Mrs. 
G. W. Rayner Woon, Singleton ; or may be sent 
to the Hall on the morning of the 10th. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING at BOLTON, GOOD 
FRIDAY, April 13, 1900. 

10.45 a.m., Service in the Bank-street Chapel. 

2 PM., Business Meeting and Distribution of 
Souvenirs to workers of long service in Sunday- 
schools. 

5.80 P.M., Public Meeting. 

For full particulars see last weeks’ issue. 

Special Train (L. and Y.) will leave Stalybridge 
at 9.35 a.M., Manchester (Vict.) at 10.5 4.m. Cheap 

ares, 


For full and important details see Railway 


Circulars issued to the Schools, 


HE CILIAU AEHRON 


NEW 


CHAPEL, CARDIGANSHIRE, will be 
OPENED on MAY 9th and 10th. 

£. 8, de 

Total cost of scheme ... Hee ooo, 250-0: 0 

Amount already collected OL Oa O54, 0. 

Balance still to be raised +260: 40° 0 


On behalf of the Committee we desire to make 
an earnest APPEAL to the Unitarian Public for 
additional Subscriptions to enable us to open the 
Chapel free of debt. 

LEWIS WILLIAMS (Minister), Cwmere 
Cottage, Talsarn, South Wales ; 
LEWIS EVANS (Secretary), Tynant, 

Ciliau Aeron. 

All subscriptions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Minister, and a complete list of subscribers 
will be issued. 


LD PRESBYTERIAN MEETING 
HOUSE (Non-Subscribing). 
BALLYCLARE, co. ANTRIM. 


A BAZAAR 
will be held on JUNE 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1900, 
in aid of the Restoration Fund. 
Gifts of money and goods will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged by 
Rev. W. FIELDING, Minister, 
JOHN SHANNON, Treasurer, and 
R, H. JOHNSON, Secretary. - . 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUSTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING BACH 


(leather, gilt). 


“Night unto Night” can also be had in cloth binding, red edges, price Sixpence. 


Essex Hatz, Essex Srruet, Stranp, W.C. 


The NEW WORLD. 


Vol. IX. No. 33. MARCH, 1900. 


Price 38s, net ; by post, 3s. 3d. 


ContTENTS.—James Martineau, by A. W. Jackson ; 
The Ideals of Seminaries and the Needs of the 
Churches, by Frank C, Porter ; John Donne, Poet 
and Preacher, by John White Chadwick ; From 
Paul to John, by J. Warschauer ; The Sex-Con- 
scious School in Fiction, by Gerald Stanley Lee ; 
The Decline of the Stars, by Henry S. Nash; 
William Morris, Craftsman and Socialist, by Francis 
Tiffany ; The Date of the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Galatians, by Emilie Grace Briggs; Book 
Reviews, &c. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—HIGHLY REVIEWED. 
An Essay of Great Interest to Unitarians. 


SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY. 


A Reply to Recent Restatements of Evangelical 
Christian Doctrine by Prof. P. T. Forsyth 
and others. 

By C. P. GASQUOINE. 

“A carefully-written, honestly stated, and deeply 
thought out reply to popular ‘ Evangelicalism.’ ’?— 
The Bookman. 

A prominent Unitarian writes:—‘'It is an able 
and interesting pronouncement,” 


Of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers, Messrs. 
Warts and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, 
London. Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 


Resolutions 
PASSED AT THE 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


At:the Eleventh Annual Meeting, held at Mans- 
ford-street, on Wednesday, March 15, 1900, C. W. 
Jones, Esq., in the Chair, the following Resolutions 
were passed :— 

Reports read. 

1.—Moved by the CuarrMan, and seconded by 

the Rev. KE. Dapiyn. 

“That the reports now read be received, 
adopted and printed for circulation, under 
the direction of the Committee.” 

2.—Moved by Mr. Ion PrircuarD, and seconded 

by the Rev. H. ALLEN. 

“That the following Ladies and Gentlemen be 
the Committee and Officers for the ensuing 
year :—Mrs. E. B, Squire, Miss E. G. Baily, 
the Rey. Dr. Herford, Sir E. Durning- 
Lawrence, Bart., M.P., the Rev. R. H. V. 
Bloor, the Rev. E. Daplyn, Messrs. W. J. 
Clark, J. G. Foster, A. F. Grundy, J. R. 
Grundy, F. Lawrence, H. B. Lee, and EK. B. 
Squire; Treasurer, Miss L. Jones ; Secre- 
taries, Mr. 8. W. Preston and Mr. J. Classon 
Drummond ; Auditors, Mr. E. B. Squire and 
Mr. Heald.” 

3.—Moved by Mr. 8. W. Preston, and seconded 

by the Rev. V. Davis. 

“That this meeting, whilst congratulating the 
Committee and the Rev. W. G. Cadman on 
the general tone of the reports, would urge 
the absolute necessity of a larger increase 
of support by personal help in one or more 
of the many agencies at work, and by a 
considerable addition to the funds by annual 
subscription, thus enabling the Committee 
to keep the premises in proper repair, without 
being in debt to their Treasurer.” 

4,—Moved by Mr. Squire, and seconded by 

Mr. W. J. CiarK. 

That the best thanks of the Meeting be given 
to Mr. C. W. Jones for his great kindness in 
taking the chair this evening.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SPIRITUAL PERSPECTIVE and other Sermons, 
By Cuarves J. Perry, B.A. Edited by R. A. 
ArmstronG, B.A. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. net, 

MARTINEAU’S “STUDY OF RELIGION ”: 
An Analysis and Appreciation, By R A. 
Armstrona, B.A. 1s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 
to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Romans and Philippians. By James Drum- 
mond, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 7s. 6d. 

LIFE BEYOND DEATH. By Minor J. Savaaz, 
D.D., of New York. 6s. 

ETHICS AND RELIGION: Essays by Sir Jonr 
SEELEY, Dr. FELIX ADLER, and others. 5s. 
JESS: BITS Of WAYSIDE GOSPEL. By 

JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 63. 

THE CHOIR INYISIBLE and other Sermons, 
By Joun WHITE CHADWICK. 4s. net, 

THE STORY OF THE BIBLE from the Stand- 
point of Modern Scholarship. By Wa.rer 
L. SHELDON. ls. 6d. net. 

THE RELIGION OF TIME AND THE RE- 
LIGION OF ETERNITY. A Study of certain 
relations between Medieval and Modern 
Thought. By P. H. Wicxsreep, M.A. 1s. net. 

BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to Evangelical 
Christians. By R. A. Arnmstrona. ts. net. 

THE STORY OF PROTESTANT DISSENT 
AND ENGLISH UNITARIANISM. By 
Water Lioyp. 23. 6d. net. 

LIFE PROBLEMS: Whence Came We? Why 
are We Here? Whither are We Bound? By 
CuarLes W. WENDTE, 34. 

THE DIVINE ORDINATION OF DEATH, 
from a Discourse by T. SoUTHWOOD SMITH, 
M.D. © 4d., by post 5d. 

FAITH IN JESUS. By W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
1d., by post 13d. 

JAMES MARTINEAU : An Address delivered iu 
Highgate Church on January 21st, by J. T. 
SunpERLAND, M.A. 1d., by post 14d. 


London: PHILir GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


c\ i Boeke Soeeeer DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


READY NEXT WEEK, 

HYMNS and CHORAL SONGS. Third Series. 
No. 10. 14 Hymns, with Tunes in both notations. 
Price 1d., post free, 14d, each ; 25 copies, 1s. 10d. ; 
100, 6s. 10$d 

MUSICAL SETTINGS to an Order of Service 
for Children, with Forms of Service for Opening 
and Closing School. Price 1d., post, free, 1$d. each. 


Manchester : H. Rawson and Co. London : SUNDAY 
Sonoon AssocraTion. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for April. ‘A Woman’s Worth as a 
Test for all Men.” 

Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free, 

Apply, Essex Hall, or Cas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
Epirep By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page, 


Ong PENNY WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, H.C, 
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London Permanent Chapel Building Fund 


An Appeal to Unitarians to assist in raising at least £12,000 for the support and spread 


President—Sir JOHN T. BRUNNER, Bart., M.P. 


(1.) A portion of the Fund, not exceeding one-third of the net amount 
raised, shall be devoted to paying off debts or charges on, or purchasing the 


freehold of, some of our chapels and halls in or near London, 


The particular 


congregations to receive this assistance, and the amount of the assistance to 
be given to each such congregation, shall be settled by the Committee of the 
London District Unitarian Society, regard being had to the efforts made by 
each congregation to help itself. 

(2.) The remainder of the Fund, not less than two-thirds of the whole, 
will be formed into a Permanent Chapel Building Fund for granting loans 
towards the purchase of sites and the erection of buildings with Opzn Trusts. 
This Fund vhall bs vested in a body of twelve Trustees, who shall be nomi- 


~ Mrs. Bruce, deceased... 
Mrs. ae eed and family. 
Mr, H.W. toe 
Miss Ellen M. Tees oes 
Miss C. A. Lawrence 


ore 


£ 8. 
Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P.1,000 0 
Sir Sate DUES pen nee 

Bt., «1,000 0 
Mr. ik Nettlefold - 2,000 0 
Mrs. Neate, Woking aa vee 000 0 
Miss J. Durning Smith .., S500 0 
Mrs. Alfred Lawrence ... +» 200 0 
Mrs. Nettlefold, Birmingham ... 200 0 
Dr. and Mrs. W. Blake Odgers 200 0 
The President of the British and 

Foreign Unitarian Associa- 

tion aa wale sas, 100. 0 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland. re 100 0 
Mr. Walter Baily ... see 100 0 
Mr. G. L. Bristow .. aia eon 200700 
Mr. G. W. Brown ... +e Fee LOO 
Mr. H. Doughty Browne tie 100270) 
Mrs. T. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. 

Howard Chatfeild Clarke, 

and Mr. Edgar vaste 

Clarke ... 100 0 
Mr. BE. Clephan, Leicester 100 0 
Mr. William Colfox, Bridport ... 100 0 
' Mr. Henry W. Gair, Liverp ol... 100 0 
Mr. William Gibson ac sen 100 0 
Mr. John Harrison... we veer 200-0 
Mr. and Mrs. Percival Hart ... 100 0 
Mrs. and Miss E. G, Holt, Liver- 

POOL siesta desea ehe sees ». 100 0 
Mr. W. R. Lake... 100 0 
Mr, F. W. Lawrence 100 0 
Mr. I. 8. Lister and the ‘Misses 

Lister ... io ae oo 100 0 
Mr. D. Martineau ane see 200" 50, 
Mr. Oswold Nettlefold ... soos 100.0 
Miss Preston ose eee er S00. 
Lady O’Hagan ee aoe 100 0 
Mr. F.8. Schwann... aie ses 2005 10. 
Mr. William Spiller ons oe 200.0 
Mr. Edwin Tate .. aoa vee 2200, 40 
Mr. 8.8. Tayler... coe +. 100 0 
Mr. Harold Wade ... vagi 100. 20 
Mrs. Webb ... eas oon) 20070 
Mrs. Edward Berry | see ami eoe 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Miss Mary Martineau... 
The Family and Representatives 


4 |the jlate ee Morton, 


Esq. or see 
Mr. C. F. Pearson . soe Ere des 
Mrs. C. F. Pearson 
Mr. and Mrs. Rupert Potter 
Mr. Russell Scott . 
Miss Anna Swanwick, deceased 
Mr. William Thornley ... 

Miss S. Scholes Mrigioy Winder. 
mere .. 
The Misses White .. AAD os 
Mrs. Barber, Shanklin... cee 

Mr. Thomas B. Bowring... 

Mr. W. Wallace Bruce, L. 0.0. 

Mr. E. K. Blyth ... 

Mrs. George Buckton, Oxford .. 

Mr. Stanley Chatfeild Clarke ... 

Mr. John Harwood, Bolton... 

Mx. and Mrs. H. Handfield 
Morton ... see eee ce 

Mr. J. T. Preston ... aot oes 

Mr. Frank Preston 

Dr. and Mrs, Vance 
Bowdon}... va on 

Mr. 

Mr. 


C. A. Tate 
James Walton.. te 
Mrs. Wrigley, Windermere ae 
Mrs. Joshua Buckton see 
Mr. 8S. R. Kearne ... Md ase 
Mr. Richard 8. Osler A 
Dr. and Mrs. H. Rayuer... 
see A. H. Thompson 
Rev. James Harwood 
Rev. CO. C. Coe, Bournemouth 
(per Country Goods Stall) ... 


eee 


: “Smith, 


to 
on 
oecocococe|] oco coooocoosco cooococseo 


10 10 


THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS 


coooooco of 


coooco 


oooooseocoscooscocoso ooo oocoocoo 


ooocoooceosco ooo ooocooooso cooooooo 


0 


Mr. Alfred J. Boult 

Mr, Thomas Ayres Phillips 

Rey. W. Copeland Bowie... oF 

As H. C. Briggs, Ambleside ... 
Edward Chitty, Dover ae 

Me G. W. Chitty, Dover., 

Mrs. T. Calfos, deceased, Brid- 

port 

Mrs. Dobson, Tunbridge Wells 
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Mr. Walter Hail ... 

Mr. Henry B. Lee.. sus 

Mr. Henry Lupton, Leeds eee 
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ee 
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Mr. F. D. Bowles ... =o4 
Mr. A. Gordon Maginnis .. ava 
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Mrs, Henry Rutt . one 
Miss Stainbank, Boston . 
Mrs. Taylor, Bolton sims 
Mr. H. Woolley, Manchester... 
Mr, A. W. Worthington, mare 
bridge ... 
Mr. Hugh Atkins, Hinckley tes 
Mr. Thomas Atkins, Hinckley .. 
Mr. J. Howard Brooks, Wilmslow 
Mrs. Cash _.., 
Mrs. Diggles one ore 
Rey T. &. M. Edwards ... 
Mrs, Enfield * 


ore ore 


Mr. W. Haslam, Bolton «... ase 
Mr. Henry Kemp .. ; eos 
Mr, George Miller, Bedford mas 
Mr. ©. T. Mitchell .. an ove 
Mr. T. Smith Osler eee 


Mr. J. J. Rawlings ee 
Mrs. Robinson, Salisbury. ove 
Mrs, Steer, Olifton.. ae 
Miss Thornely! sae 
Mr..P. BH, Vizard  s.. oes 
Miss Sophia Wallace, Bath 
Mr. Franklin Winser, Notting: 
ham aaa 
Miss Worsley 
Mr. and Mrs. T, “Worthington, 
Alderley Edge... nee 
Mr. G. Andrews ... fas vee 
Mr. J. Glover 3 200 eee 
Mr. C. Woolnough .. i 5) 
Mrs. C, Woolnough | ove ose 
Mr, Affleck, Gateshead ... ce 
Mr. H. J. Bakewell aS Bee 
Mr, 8. Charlesworth eee Soe 
Miss Chadwick .., ea 
Mr. J. E. Darbishire wos ose 
Myr. F. Garrett aoe 
Miss H. E. Higginson, Ambleside 
Mrs. James Hill ... ove 
Mr. F. J. Hytch ... aoe we 
Mrs. Stanley Jevons « 
Mr. and Mrs. Rowland Lawford 
Mr. James Laycock, Scarko.o’ .., 
Rey. J. Martineau, D.D., deceased 
Mr. G. A. Morgan ... 
Mr. George J. Notcutt, Ipswich. 
Mrs. Oram ... 
Mr. Henry Payton, Birmingham 
Mr. and Mrs. E. G. eos eo 
Mr, Edwin Rowland Gee 
Mr. Thos. Rowland, Liverpool... 
Rev. 8. F. Williams, Calcutta ... 
Mr. J. R. Wilson, Canterbury . 
Mrs, Buller, Kendal 
Mr, John W. Crompton Chorley. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. G. ig ae 
Curtis, Dover ... eee 
Mrs, Ellen B. Pearsall |.. 
Miss L. Toulmin Smith, Oxford. 
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Mr. i. J. Adams ... see ae 
Mrs, Allen ... 
Mr. E. Bridger Athawes ... eee 
Mr, H. Blessley, Portsmouth ae 
Mr. Alfred Claike .. 
Mr. E. Russell Evans, Didsbury 
(for Needlework Collection). 
Miss Everett 
Mr. Charles Gresswell ... eee 
Mrs, Hadfield, Altrincham ove 
Mr. W. J. Hands, Scarborough... 
Rey. R. Travers Herford, Stand . 
Mr. J. Jackson, Blackpool ove 
The Misses Lewis ... 
Miss Maginnis 
Mrs, Charles Morton, Exmouth . 
Mr. W. J. Noel ses ay 
Miss Rangel... rR ry) 
Mr. W. Reynolds sos 
Mrs. Schultz, Rickmansworth .. a" 
Rev. John and Mrs. Taylor, 
Eastbourne... 
Mr. Lewis W. Williams, Aberdare 
Mr, R. W. Wright... 
Mr. J. Adeane a 
Mr. Charles P. Clarke, Birbados. 
Mr. W. T. Hadfield, pcre 
Miss M. Hall 
Miss Mary Jones, Windermere... we 
Mrs. R. Moore 
Mrs. J. M. Perry, Nottingham .. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Rawlings oe) 
Miss Squier, Dover 
Miss Wheeler, Warrington 
Mr. R. Bertram .., «ee wee 
Mr. John Francis ... ; 
A. B., Leeds... ore 
Miss Harriet Baker ’ 
Mr. H. E. Blazeby, Norwich 
A Friend, Sheffield see 
Mr. John. Quintrell, Chertsey ae 
Mr. Thomas Cocker, Rotherham. 
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Mr. Ion Pritchard 


Mr. ¥. W. Turner oe *0 4 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Pallister 

Young... 15 0 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard 

Young .. oes 5 0 0 
Mrs, Pritchard wee .10 0 0 
Mrs. Swale.. “o5 wo 0 40 
Mrs. Titford oe 8 UB Oo 
Miss Titford wae el) 
Mr, and Mrs. Thornhill... yen Be) 
Miss Warwick  .. ose PG) 
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nated in the first instance by the Council of Ministers and Delegates and the 
Subscribers to the Special Fund. The Trustees shall have a voice in the 
selection of the site, and shall themselves decide what amount they will ad- 
vance towards the cost of its purchase and of the erection of the building. 
(3.) The sum so advanced shall be a charge on the land and building, 
and shall b2 repaid in such manner and subject to such conditions as the 
Trustees shall in each case deem proper. 
may remit payment of interest. 


The Trustees in their discretion 


The income of such portion of the Fund 
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Unity Church, Islington, List. 


Mr. Alfred Wilson eee 20 0 
Mr. Hugh Martineau... 21 0 0 
Mr. C. P. Roberts... 1010 0 
Mr. Samuel Hail ... 10 0 0 
Miss Scott ... ae pe: Sas FR 
Mr. John Spiller ... 8 3 0 
Mr. Pickford ay eee UK) 
Mr. Herbert Chamberlain » BES 5m) 
Mr. Finch ... ase a 20 
Mr. Mackey oe Shen Wes Fe) 
Mr. F. L. Sargent oie ow Cd OD 
Mrs. Strohmenger 1.150 
Mr. J. Waters Ge le ee 
An Eastbourne Friend ... 1 1 0 
Mr. Kemshead pao OO -LOELS, 
Mr. Meiszner ove -- 010 6 
Mr, Rodger on - 0 5 0 
—-—- 8 9 0 
Wood Green Unitarian Society, 

Mr. Rickards abe a. 10-0. 0 
Mr. Sudbery bee ane LO 2050 
Mr. King ... ase ies O20. OR SO. 
Miss Aspden oa 0 0 
Literary and Dramatic 

Club ..;. vee aes 00 
Mr. Jolly... one ao BlLaO 
Mr. Wrigley *53 we 38 8 0 


as is not out on loan, and the interest on any loans, shall either be paid to 
the Treasurer of the London District Unitarian Society, or added to the 
capital of the Fund, as the Trustees may in mi case determine. 
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Lewisham Church List. 
Mr.and Mrs. W.H.Collart 3 0 


0 
Captain McKenzie «a2 10-0 
Mrs. McKenzie ... os jee 100 
“Two Friends” .., Teena eee OO) 
Mrs. Ellacott Fs aa aden 0:0) 
Mr. H. Bowcombe we L150 
Mr, P. E. Cunradi 10 
Mr. F.Gaylard ... : ee 
Misses J. and M. Storey... eet eke aa 
* Brockley ” oop aa ay 
Miss Gardner noe wed iO AO 
Mrs. Keeping Lai) 
Mr, and Mrs. Thurgood... Lore 
Mr. A. E. Travers... vo 2d O50 
Mr. C. Vogan vas ean ehon Of<0 
Miss ‘Beddow tne see, 010.00, 
Mr. C. Cook ve na AO, AO ar 
Mr. and Mrs. Day «s 01056 
Mr. A. Flint oes a: 0.1036 
Mrs. Grover ee 0 10°76 
Mr.-W. Hodgetts .. sw 00-10 6 
Mr. J. H. Humphreys «e 010 6 
Mr. P. Green ere oe 010 0 
Miss E. Green +. 010 0 
Mrs. Gunn... ove we 010 0 
Mr. L. R. Page. in 0300. 
‘CA Friend” tao ae (052050 
Mrs. Lister... on O 5 0 
Mr. J. R, Mitchell eee OBO) 
Ww. B. aS tee O S520 
Wa On Ties 56 aes aot O55 30 


Plumstead Church Lis‘. 
Mr. W. K. Bier... AN 


y Woes & 
Mr. D. Blair os aoe eh PO. 
Mr. H. Burrows ,,, Pier Ge tar!) 
Mr. C. Harris... So 
Rev. L. J. Jones .., wie Bleek: AG 
Mr. R. Martin ae eeepc? Hoy Com 5} 
Mr. W. Harris ..,, Fog ORO 6 
Mrs. Burrows .., Seen se G 
Miss Harris man ce SO LOG 
Mr, Whitehouse ... i 0520)20 
Mr. E. Bert-am ... ow 0 5 0 
Mr. R. Bertram ... ae 20 ob 10 
Mr. W. H. Day... ae 20.26.50 
Mr. T. Hansom ... ones 20) 2 20 
Mr. Haynes nae Oriel hncte: G 
Mr. H. Lowe se ow 0.50 
Mr. J. Pettitt ase eer at em sds!) 
Mr, C. F, Smith .., we 0 5.0 
Mr, :-T. Tinker- -..;, oa nO. 6.0: 
Mr. J. W. Richards we O 2 6 
Mr. 8. Green ‘ » 0«2-0 
Mr. T. Prescott... cam O- Lee 
—--— 1018 0 
Ditchling Congregation. 

Per Miss E. Cooke ... fie eOT Oo a 

Per Bazaar Rntertainments 

Committee :— 

Prozeeds of ‘‘Comus” Per- 

formance . 68 13 41 
Proceeds of “Midsummer 

Night's Dream” 101 6 0 
Proceeds of Mr, Leigh’s 

“Hamlet” Readings. 28 12 6 

—-—188 12 5 


Total £9,472 0 11 


paid at any time up to May Ist, 1900, will be gladly received by the 


hoe: lane, E.C. Manchester (Who 
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EASTER MORN, 1900. 


Riss, Easter morn, upon his resting place, 
Where loving hands have laid the 
spring’s young flowers, 
And though he now has found God’s 
perfect grace, 
He will look down and bless this dawn 
of ours. 


Shine, Easter morn, into our hearts that 
sleep, 

And from that living death our spirits 

save, 

That we may look to him across the 
deep, 

Steadfastly journey to as blest a grave. 

Epwarp TEscHEMACHER. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tur Inpran Famine Branmo Somas 
Funp.—Mr. Ion Pritchard acknowledges 
receipt of the undermentioned donations. 
Amountsalready acknowledged £926 1s.:— 
Mr. Lawson, £1010s.; Mr.J. P. Taylor, £10; 
Rev. C. J. Street, 10s.; Miss S. Healey, 
Is, 6d.; W. Healey, 1ls.; Mr. F. Winser, 
£2 2s.; Mrs. Field, £2; Dromore Unit- 
arian Congregation, £2 17s. 4d.; Miss 
Jenner, £1; Rev. J. Moore, £1 1s.; Mrs. 
J. Moore, £1 1s.; Mrs. C. and the Misses 
Beard, £1 5s.; Torquay Free Christian 
Church, £38 2s. 6d.; M. and E., 10s.; Mrs. 
Greenhow, £2 2s.; A. R. K. Bissbrook, 
5s. 6d.; froma Friend, 5s.; Mrs. Williams, 
£5; Wandsworth Sunday-school, 13s. 8d.; 
Miss Crowe, 10s.; H. H., 5s.; Mrs. Bell, 
5s.; Miss Slatter, 10s. ; Mrs. Cross, 10s. ; 

- Mrs. G. du Vallon, £1; Mr. T. P. Young, 
£1; Miss Spiller, 10s.; Mr. H. James, 
£1 1s.; Mr. J. H. Gittins and family, 
£5 5s.; Dr. James Drummond, £5; Mr. 
H. Dyson, 10s.; Mrs. E. Lloyd, £1; 
T. T., 5s.; H. G., £1; Rademon Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterian Congregation, 
£1 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Otto Levin, £1 1s.; Miss 
nC Wheeler, £3; Mr. F. Rickards, £1; 


.| Pritchard, 


Miss E. A. Gibbs, 10s.; Miss Gaskell, £5 ; 
L.C., £1; M. S., £1 1s. Further con- 
tributions may be addressed to Mr. Ion 
Essex Hall, EHssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


Tue great interest and importance 
attaching to the meetings of the National 
Conferenee has led us to devote the greater 
part of two enlarged numbers to the 
papers read, and a report of the pro- 
ceedings. Much more in the speeches we 
should have been glad to report, if space 
had permitted, but for a completer record 
we must refer our readers to the official 
Report, to be issued shortly by the Con- 
ference Committee as a separate publi- 
cation. And as it is, we are conscious of 
having been obliged to deal hardly with 
the reports of other important meetings 
which were deserving of much more 
attention, if it had not. been for what we 
judged to be the paramount claim of 
the National Conference. 


We had intended to publish this week a 
number of “Impressions” of the Con- 
ference, from correspondents in different 
parts of the country, but are obliged to 
hold them over until next week. 

Tue April New Kingdom is a National 
Conference number, containing an illus- 
trated account of Leicester, a short 
article on the growth of the Conference 
constitution, by Mr. A. W. Worthington, 
and a series of interesting biographical 
notices of ‘‘ Some of the Speakers. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.” In view of the year 
1900, several of the portraits look 
amusingly young; but they all look happy, 
and it could hardly be otherwise in a Con- 
ference number. 


Weare glad to hear from Babu Protab 
Chunder Mozoomdar that he is to attend 
the International Council of Unitarians 
in Boston next month, to bear to that 
meeting, which will commemorate the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association, greetings from the 
members of the Brahmo Somaj of India. 
Mr. Mozoomdar expects to be in London 
in the first week of May, and we under- 
stand that it has been arranged that he 
shall preach at Highgate. After his visit 
to America, Mr. Mozoomdar hopes to 
return to this country, and to be able then. 
to undertake some further work here. 
The ‘greatest interest will attach to his 
visit, and Mr. Mozoomdar, who is already 
personally known to many of our 
friends, may be assured of a most cordial. 
welcome. 


Dr. Jonn Warson’s “ Life of Jesus 
Christ” continues to run its picturesque 
and disappointing course through the 


Sunday Strand. The March number con- 
tains an account of John the Baptist, and 
of the baptism of Jesus. Of John it is 
said :— 

Before he was born he did homage to his 

mighty Kinsman, before Whose face he was 
to run. Signs and wonders attended the 
child, and marked him off from the herd of 
men. as one on. whom the hand of the Eternal 
was surely resting. 
Yet in explaining that John afterwards 
did not know his kinsman, nor expect 
that he was the Messiah, Dr. Watson 
warns us not to forget— 

How the most sacredand vivid experiences 

fade and lose their meaning even with 
saintly souls, so that Jesus once gently 
chided his mother because she forgot the 
mystery 2 his annunciation and nativity 
(!), saying, ‘‘ Wist ye not? ”’ 
The es of Jesus is described as ‘a 
deliberate emptying of himself, and the 
first step to the Cross.” The attempt to 
illustrate the scene, with the spirit in 
bodily form as a dove, comes dangerously 
near the grotesque. The April number 
deals with the beginning of the ministry 
of Jesus, and the first scene is the marriage 
at Cana, describing how Jesus turned 
water into wine, and there follows im- 
mediately the driving of the money- 
changers out of the temple at Jerusalem, 
which it is a pity the artist attempted to 
illustrate. 


Tue current number of the London 
Quarterly Review, the Wesleyan Quarterly, 
contains an article on “Dr. Martineau” by 
the Rev. P. T. Forsyth, D.D., most 
generous in its appreciation, and deeply 
interesting in its criticism. The first 
section of the article, headed “ The Saint,” 
opens as follows :— 


The death of Dr. James Martineauremoves 
one of those lives that do more than all 
fleets or armies to make a people great and 
keep them so. It is a great and noble 
nation that cherishes its men of genius more 
than its armaments, that prizes ideal beauty 
more than material success, that thinks its 
prophets more dear than politicians, its 
saints than its bishops, and dwells on the 
conquests of its seers more than on the 
extension of its territory. 


And later in the article we read :— 


Martineau’s theology was of the Greek 
and not the Latin type. He was Greek in 
his subtlety, in his grace, in his lucidity, in 
his ideality. But he was a very Christian 
Greek ; and he found the food of his soul 
among the great saints of Hebraism, 
Catholicism, and Evangelicalism. 


Here we only call attention 
Forsyth’s article ; but his 
demand respectful attention. 


to Dr. 
criticisms 


Ture Guardian quotes from the Natal 
Diocesan Magazine for March some letters 
of the Bishop’s, in one of which he gives 
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THE INQUIRER. 


APRIL 14, 1900. 


reasons for not having appointed any day 
of special humiliation. ‘There is,” he 
says, “something wrong in the thought 
that God has now intervened, has now 
begun to deal with us, or that we are 
called on to humble ourselves as we should 
not have been, if we had been uniformly 
successful, or that our reverses are a sign 
of God’s anger.” And in a later passage, 
the following sentences occur :— 


What I would rather set before us all is 
the aim and the prayer that the vision of a 
higher, sterner life, of a grander self- 
sacrifice, of a more perpetual bearing of 
the burden of duty and responsibility as 
members of a great Empire, called to work 
and not to play, to suffer, not to enjoy, may 
remain withus as a permanent possession in 
the sunshine, when God brings it back, as it 
has assuredly been with us in the dark night 
of our suspense. The man who gazes at that 
vision most wistfully, and presses towards 
it most ardently, will be the first to feel how 
much need there is for humiliation and 
repentance, how far we have been in the 
past from God’s— 

Ancient Sacrifice 
An humble and a contrite heart. 


How often we have failed to bear patiently 
and devotedly the ‘‘ white man’s burden ”’ ; 
how lightly our vast responsibility to the 
more backward races has sat upon us; how 
we have lagged behind in the steep ascent 
of duty. But he will not so misread the 
central lesson of Christianity, the lesson of 
the. Cross of Calvary, as to think that 
apparent failure is a sign of God’s anger, or 
that wounds and death are necessarily 
punishments. He will hail the bracing air 
of adversity, happy that he can— 

Be crossed and thwarted as a man 

Not left in God’s contempt apart, 

With ghastly, smooth life, dead at heart, 

Tame in earth’s paddock as her prize. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


~~ 
[Lhe Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
privateinformationshould be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 
tee 


A PLEA TO BE READ. 


Srr,—I do not write to raise con- 
troversy, but I would very respectfully 
beg all those who have blamed the 
recent ‘‘ Memorialists,’ all those who 
thought it prudent to guard the Con- 
ference from any reference’ to the war, 
all those of the Memorialists themselves 
who may have had qualms of misgiving 


under the drastic criticisms lavished on™ 


them, all those who think that too much 
fuss has been made about the suppression 
of free speech—and all those, I will add, 
who may have been depressed with the 
fear that the old prophetic spirit was 
dying out of our churches and pulpits—to 
buy (yes, buy) and read the. profoundly 
impressive address on free speech just 
published by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, Liverpool Booksellers’ Com- 
pany, Ltd., 70, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
Price, threepence. 
April 9. Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG. 


eee 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD. 


Srr,—May I be allowed to add a few 
words of appreciation to Mr. Lummis’ 
already appreciative review of Fiske’s 
“Through Nature to God.” For besides 
being profoundly interested in the book 
myself, I have found it of inestimable 


value in convincing the doubtful of the 


central truth of Theism. This theme 
is principally dealt with in his third 
essay on the “Hyerlasting Reality of 
Religion.” Perhaps the most striking 
feature of this part is that Professor Fiske, 
instead of confining his observations to 
historical eras, such as the Christian or 
Hebrew dispensations, carries the reader 
back to the dim shadow lands of pre- 
historic evolution, and gathers his data 
from so vast a field of time (embracing, 
possibly, some hundred thousand years 
or more of human yearnings) that 
one seems to stand in the presence of a 
mighty cosmic process which decades and 
centuries and even millenniums of stagna- 
tion or retrogression can hardly disfigure. 
Having shown most convincingly that 
physical evolution can only develop in 
response to the stimuli of external realities 
(illustrated by a scientific account of the 
gradual and exquisite evolution of the eye, 
in growing respouse to the abiding fact of 
light), he then submits that no purely 
tentative or capricious feature in human 
nature could continue developing for any 
long period without some corresponding 
reality in the onter universe to stimulate and 
encourageit. Henext points out thesolemn 
and majestic growth from the cave-dweller’s 
dim perceptions of a life to be provided 
for (and possibly powers to be propitiated) 
beyond the grave to the sublime vision, 
for instance, of Dante’s Comedy. This— 
by far the most startling and characteristic 
feature of human, iu contrast to brute, 
evolution —cannot be seriously supposed to 
have so persisted, entirely unstimulated by 
any cosmic reality. Hor the perfeet vision 
of this reality we are left with our yet 
unperfected powers still to feel after. But 
surely no sincere truth-lover can fail to be 
stimulated and uplifted by this new 
demonstration of the old faith that what- 
ever it is, it is veal; ‘and, moreover, that 
the prophets, the Christs, the apostles and 
poets of earth have never laboured and loved 
in vain, buthaveeach revealed something of 
the absolute and unchanging truth, bring- 
ing the race surely nearer to the unveiled 
vision when we shall know evenas we have 
been known. JosepH H. WickstTErp. 
Padiham, April 2. 
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LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR. 

Srr,—It has been suggested that a stall 
devoted entirely to the sale of curios would 
bean attractive feature at the bazaar,and in 
order that this suggestion may be carried 
out, will those friends who have curios in 
their possession, which they are willing to 
part with, kindly make a contribution ? 
Geological or natural history specimens, 
eoins, old prints, stamps, or in short curios 
of every description, will be gladly accepted. 
This appeal has the sanction of Dr. Blake 
Odgers, the Chairman of the Bazaar Com- 
mittee. 

All contributions should be sent without 
delay to Hssex Hall, labelled “ Curios 
Stall.” W. Suarman, 

Warden of Avondale Church, 

Peckham, April 10, 


Sl 


Sirn,—The Committee of the London. 


Bazaar will be glad if friends will kindly 
send their contributions and articles, &c., 
to the local Church Bazaar secretaries, or 
to Hssex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., 
not later than the 20th inst. The price 
should be attached to every article. 
T. EK. M. Epwarps (Secretary). 
P.S.—The announcement of the Bizaar 


ani 


proceedings can be seen in the advertising 
column. 


MANCHESTER UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Tis Union, which embraces all our Sun- 
day-schools in Manchester, celebrated its 
Jubilee on Saturday, March 31. At three 
o'clock a service was held in Cross-street 
Chapel, thefirst part of which was conducted 
by the Rev. Charles Roper, B.A., and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
James Drummond. Dr. Drummond took 
his text from John xiv. 15 and 24; and 
based upon it an eloquent discourse on the 
service that springs from love. 

After tea, in the Lower Mosley-street 
School, a public meeting was held in the 
Memorial Hall, Mr. Henry Woopueap, 
President of the Union, in the chair. It 
was announced that both the Rev. Joseph 
Freeston and Mr. C. C. Grundy (President 
of the District Sanday School Association) 
were unable to be present owing to illness, 

The Rey. S. A. SrernrHaL gave some 
very interesting reminiscences of the old 
days of the Union, and traced its growth 
out of what was then called the United 
Teachers’ Meeting. He regretted the 
absence of Mr. Freeston, whose work in 
the old days has always been remembered 
with gratitude. He recalled to mind the 
good work done by Messrs. Curtis, Brooke 
Herford, Geo. Smith, Travers Madge, 


R. Pucher, J. J. Tayler, Dr. Beard, Dr. 


Marcus, and others. 3 

Mr. Greorce Swrrn said the old days 
had made too deep an impression upon hig 
life ever to be forgotten. It might be a 
good thing for the dead past to bury its 
dead; but there was a living past, a 
bright, cheerful, inspiring past which eould 
shed a light upon their path and inspire 
for present work. 

Dr. Droummonp said he believed in a 
grander future than the world had ever 
yet seen. Their methods changed, but 
their supreme object remained as the 
culture of all that is grandest and noblest 
in the hearts and minds of. their scholars. 
Every church should be a missionary 
Church, and the Sunday-school was the 
missionary agency of the church. 


Mr, T. F. Roxziyson also spoke of the — 


work and aim of the Union. It was a 
refreshing and inspiriting meeting, of 
which we should have been glad, if possible, 
to give a much fuller report. 


CoRRESPONDENTS.—Letters, &c. 
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JAMES MARTINEAU, 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS BY THE REV. 
STOPFORD A, BROOKR.* 


It is a difficult yet a pleasant task which 
is imposed on me by the invitation of this 
Conferenece—pleasant for I loved and re- 
- yerenced the public character and work of 
James Martineau, and difficult because I 
knew so little of him in private. What I 
knew was full of charm, but it was inot 
much. I made a late entrance into the fold 
of which he was the shepherd. I did not 
grow up as a lamb under his care, nor 
follow his guidance over the hills of philo- 
sophy or the. mild meadows of theology. 
Others were told what grass to eat or to 
avoid, at what brooks to drink, how to 
shelter from the storms, how to beat back 
the wolves—not I. That wise and tender 
training I missed, and I have regretted that 
it was not mine. Iam not able, then, to 
speak as fitly of him as those students and 
friends who have always belonged to him, 

lived. with him, and watched, in a more 

inner circle than [had the right to enter, 
his declining years and his accomplished 

labours. JI never heard him lecture. I 

heard him preach once in Little Portland- 
street Chapel, but so long ago that I do not 
_ recall the matter of his sermon, and only that 
his delivery was not equal to his thoughts. 

Once I heard Lim make a speech, and was 

delighted with its grasp, its arrangement, 

its ease of expression, its dignity and its 
eloquence, and thought he might have made 
an admirabie debater, but Idoubted whether 
he would have madea convincing debater. 

The speech was chilled by being too literary, 
too finished, too elaborate in style, too un- 
broken by natural passion to persuade—and 
it failed to persuade the meeting. I confess 
Ihave found the same over-finish and its 
correlative want of spontaneity in many 
of his prayers and sermons. This is 
all I knew of him as teacher, preacher, or 
speaker, and it is plain that from these 
infinitesimal data, I have no right to make 
any particular inferences. Ignorance sup- 

plies no ground for personal criticism. You 
sill then, I trust, pardon all that may 
‘seem ill-advised in the speech of one who 
for the greater part of his life had no know- 
ledge, save a public knowledge, of James 

Martineau. 

The first thing that struck a stranger 
introduced to him was his graciousness. 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ was in 
his heart, aud it lit bis countenance. His 

quiet eyes, recalled from far-off ways .to 

meet the moment; his smile like that of a 

child still near to the Imperial Palace; the 

offer of his hand which seemed to speak a 

welcome, were all instinct with that 
graciousness which arises from natural 
springs in the heart—from thoughtfulness 
for others, from humility, and self-forget- 
fulness. I never met a man in whom 
humility was so natural. Its presence in 
-all his ways convinced vain men of their 
fault, and led them to redeem themselves 
from vanity more than any blame would 
have done. it showed them how beautiful 

was humility, and they followed its shining. 

I think that. self-pridefalness was im- 
possible to him. He may have smiled to 
himself in congratulation when he finished 
a well-built sentence or a well-rounded 
-piece of dialectic, but this was with the 
pleasure of an artist, not with vanity—for, 
indeed, he had gone too far into the infini- 
tudes of thought and form to;think that any 
work of his was worthy of self-praise. He 
who sees, like Martineau, the Eternal 
Ideas, and sees them moving from an 
absolute Will of Righteousness through the 
spiritual, moral, and physical creation, 
eannot. have any pride in his own work. 
No one can tell what power to help, 
inspire and bless this absence of self- 
thinking and feeling has communicated to 
the characters and work of those. who knew 


‘* Delivered at the. Meeting of the National 
Conference at Leicester, Wednesday, April 4, 


him, and, in another way, to those who have 
read his books, and his character in them. 
For this lowliness of heart is a part of Self- 
forgetfulness—-that mighty energy of the 
spiritual universe, which, when it takes 
form in a man’s soul, acts in a thousand 
diverse manners for the redemption, develop- 
ment, and perfecting of men. 


You who listen to me must recall a hun- 
dred instances of this gracious thoughtful- 
ness shown to you. I recall one specially 
shown to myself. I happened to visit him 
one day shortly after I left the Church and 
before my first administration of the Holy 
Communion. ‘‘I do not know,”’ he said, 
‘‘if I can join in your Communion Service. 
T have not seen it, andI am not aware as yet 
of your views on the matter.’’ ‘* Well,’’ I 
answered, ‘I will send, you the printed 
service, and I shall preach on the subject, 
and. then you will do as you think fit.’’ The 
day. came, and Martineau, after the sermon, 
took special pains to be the first person to 
receive from my hands the Lread and wine. 
A large number were present, and the effect 
of this gracioug act convinced them that our 
leader gave me his brotherly support; but I 
think it was more a private kindness on his 
part than.a public support. He would cer- 
tainly, in his humility, think of the former 
and not of the latter. However that may 
be, the thoughtful trouble he took to be first 
at the table, the kindly graciousness of his 
attitude I have never forgotten and never 
will forget. The fine flower of courtesy was 
there—that courtesy which men forget so 
often or think needless, but which, never- 
theless, has far more redeeming, helping 
and impelling power over the hearts and 
lives of men than a host of good deeds 
roughly done or good books written without 
graciousness. It is wise to pray that the 
beauty of the Lord our God be upon us, as it 
was on the life and manners of James Mar- 
tineau. 


Alongside of this, and perhaps balancing 
it, there was a certain apartness in him, 
which checked boldness, called. to order 
flippancy of thought, rebuked all moral care- 
lessness, and ministered to reverence. A 
feeling kindred to awe, but modified by 
his kindness, fell in his presence on anyone 
who treated lightly, either in act or speech, 
the high demands of conscience, intellectual 
truth, or the sanctity of the human affec- 
tions. ‘Thou shalt not take the character 
of the Lord thy God in vain,’’ was deeply 
rooted in his nature. Even those who felt 
with him on these lofty matters shared in 
this feeling, for they understood how far 
more than they he lived in the difficult air 
of these mighty powers. There was, then, a 
certain remoteness in Martineau, as of one 
who moved at times outside of humanity, 
who loved indeed humanity, and for the 
most part went in and out among men, but 
who retired when it pleased him over the 
border into the regions of the Absolute, where 
the great Ideas walk and rest in their 
valleys and the primal spiritual Presences 
breathe intellectual clearness, moral peace, 
and Love’s infinite perfection. This sense 
of reverence has fallen on me from time to 
time when fF have read passages in his 
writings in which, with reiterating expan- 
sion, he developed his conception of the 
moral Imperative in human nature, and 
opened it, by successive arguments, into 
necessary union with God. 

But it was not only by his work in the 
world of morals that I was thus impressed. 
The same awe fell on me one day, when in 
sober autumn eyening I read ina provincial 
garden an essay of his, addressed solely to a 
the reasoning faculty, in which he strove 
by a series of arguments, interlaced like a 
fugue, and mounting step by step, to realise 
an intellectual conception of the Deity, 

I have never believed that we can reach, 
by purely intellectual means, a realisation of 
God. Only love, incapable of ending:or of 
limitation, can unite itself, in conscious joy, 
with the endless and illimitable Godhead. 
But aslT read this neble argument, piled 


like Ossa on Pelion and Olympus on Ossa, 
it seemed to reach into Heaven itself, and 
toimage God for the intellectalone. This was 
a strange experience for me, a revelation of 
regions of Being in which I had not moved. 
Thad, naturally, believed in God as pure 
Thought, but I had never seen Him by 
thought alone. And now it appeared pos- 
sible; and so strong was the impression 
that God Himself seemed to be beside me 
in the garden. 

In both these oceans of human activity, 
tn that of morals and in that of intelligence, 
the genius of Martineau had power to lift a 
tidal wave on which we were borne up- 
wards—till we were left, as it ebbed, under 
the throne of God, and looking into the 
light of His.countenance. Thus he took us 
into the infinite of Gcd with himself. In- 
deed no conviction was stronger in him than 
that of Man’s natural infinitude in God, and 
he instilled into us this conviction. It is 
one of his best legacies to us. Our world, 
in spite of the preaching of death, has begun 
to feel through him, as in another fashion it 
felt through Browning, that our destiny, 
our being’s heart and home, is with the 
illimitable and the eternal, with deathless 
hope and life, 

Effort and expectation and-desire, 
And something evermore about to be. 

Well, this greatness of his set him some- 
what apart, not by his own desire, from ordi- 
nary men and women. He whose thoughts 
wander through eternity cannot help being 
solitary. He does not wish to be eompanion- 
less, but those less inured to thought as it 
spreads undivided and operates unspent, less 
near to the deep sources of moral Power in 
God, cannot accompany him in these dread 
excursions beyond the flaming walls. No 
one who knew Martineau but has seen this 
apartness in his face, from time to time, as 
of one far withdrawn into the spaceless and 
timeless world. Then, hiscountenance was 
still; the soul had left it on travels of 
discovery. It looked as if carved in marble 
—‘‘ the silent image of a mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of thought, 

alone.’’ 


And now, leaving this impression of his 
work in the moral and intellectual regions, [ 
have something to say of bis work in that 
spiritual region, by the powers of which we 
hunger and thirst for absolute Love and 
Beauty, andare filled with them ; by which 
we reach after infinite perfection in holiness 
and its peace; by which we claim personal 
union and communion with God Himself ; 
and in which we transcend in {aspiration 
all that the senses disclose, the intellect 
shapes, or the conscience demands—the 
world where Man, the Son, knows himself 
directly in the Father, and knows the 
Father directly in himself. 

I do not think that Martineau realised 
his powers in that world or that world 
itself, as fully as he realised the intelectual 
and moral. worlds or his powers in them. 
His writings, I allow, seem to contradict 
this view of mine. He expresses in them, and 
over and over again, his profound conviction 
that the nearest approach to God is through 
Love in us yearning to be at one with the 
absolute Love from whence it came, through 
the passion of our imperfect Righteousness 
to attain its perfection, through the desire 
of the storm-wearied soul for the clear- 


ness of God’s peace, and through the 
strife of the baffled Being within us 
to find absolute joy. On these, and 
many other aspects of the spiritual 


life he dwells continually, not only in his 
sermons but also in jbhis philosophical writ- 
ings. And where best he dwells on them is 
in those passages of singular and reverential 
beauty in which he explains and loves the 
character and doings of Jesus Christ. 

But the proclamation of this conviction, 
deep as it was—that the last and highest 
way to the Father was through the Spirit—: 
was not so easy and natural for him as the 
proclamation of the way to God through 
the intellectual and moral paths on which he- 
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moved as a monarch, and at home. I do 
not mean that he is not at home in the 
spiritual mansions, but that he is less at 
home in them than in those built by the 
intellect and the moral sense. 

I feel this lesser Heimlichkeit chiefly in 
his style. In passages dealing with in- 
tellectual or moral subjects the style is 
easy, noble, natural, weighty with matter, 
ornamented, but not too much; and there 
are many such passages which are master- 
pieces of English writing. They well up, 
with the cléarness of a mountain spring, 
out of his nature. But in the passages and 
sermons on the spiritual life and its powers, 
the style is not so natural. A certain effort 
appears in it, and labours, often heavily, to 
reach clear expression. It is over-adorned, 
and the excess of ornament produces a sense 
of chillness. When the writing seems impas- 
sioned and desires to be so, it rarely pene- 
trates, as the pure spiritual imagination 
does, into the heart of the thing described. 
Those who read these elaborate passages 
are moved, but not deeply moved. They 
are moved by their sense of the writer’s 
strong conviction that what he says is true. 
They are not deeply moved by the things 
said, not half so deeply moved as they have 
been by his work on the things of God seen 
by the intellect and the conscience. 

I think this view is true, but I put it for- 
ward with diffidence. I believe that he 
arrived at the close-fibred convictions he had 
concerning the predominance of the things 
of the spirit, by passing first through the 
things of the intellect and the conscience 
in their relation to God; but that is not the 
path the man takes to whom the things of 
the spirit are natural, and therefore 
expressed with ease and passion. Such a 
man, like the writer of the Gospel of St. 
John, first lives inthe spirit, and then, from 
the spirit, realises God in the conscience 
and the intellect. Martineau, on the other 
hand, was led to the spiritual life by 
discovering where the conscience and 
the intellect failed in finding the last and 
highest truths of God and man. 

It is for that reason, I think, that he had 
not, in his work, the spiritual world under 
his command as fully as he had the 
intellectual and moral worlds. In fact, he 
was not born with a large and piercing 
imagination, nor with the deep emotions of 
amystic. There are many criticisms, for 
instance, on the story of Christ in the 
Gospels which he would not have made had 
he by nature possessed those qualities. 
Moreover, I think that if he had possessed 
those qualities he would have known more 
of the passions, sins, and sorrows of men 
and women, and spoken to them more vitally 
than it seems to me he does in his books. 
There also he was somewhat apart from 
humanity. 

It is not without a further intention’ that 
I have dwelt upon this view. It leads me 
to a special observation concerning the 
battle he fought for us against that 
tendency to exclude God from nature and 
humanity which has prevailed in English 
society of every class for the last sixty 
years. Having to be a General in that 
battle, it was just as. well for us that 
he did not possess, in their fuller forms, the 
spiritual powers. They frequently, except 
in their highest types, blunt the keenness 
of the intellect, and dim the clearness of 
moral demands. And what we most wanted 
in theology and religion for the last sixty 
years wasaman of the finest intellectual 
power and of the deepest moral convictions, 
who should believe not only in God, but 
also that the human intellect and conscience, 
with all their workings, were only to be 
fully explained, and given their full exer- 
cise, in the realm of that belief. Weneeded 
a man who, in the sphere of the pure intel- 
lect and of the personal and social con- 
science, should boldly meet the foes of the 
spiritual world in man. We needed one who 
should do this not by emotional appeals 
addressed only to the spirit in us—the ex- 
istence of which spirit was denied by our ad- 


versaries—but by clear reasoning addressed 
tothe intellect, and logically mounting up to 
God from the known facts of conscience. 
There were many who, under the sway of 
Science and of Criticism, tended to get rid 
of God as needless, of the soul as a figment, 
and of immortal life as a superstition. 
‘There is no intellectual proof,’’ it was 
said, ‘tof these things, and the religion 
which belongs to them has done moral harm 
to the progress of mankind. Let us put 
them aside and live without them.’”’ ‘I 
accept,’’ said Martineau, ‘‘ your intellec- 
tual and ethical ground, and from that I 
start my argument for God, for the soul, 
and for its infinity in infinite Love. I 
accept, and with pleasure, all that science 
has proved, and I know what it has proved. 
I give its full weight to the work of the 
pure intellect ; but, though I find much in it 
which dissolves orthodox beliefs, I find 
nothing in it which dissolves the idea of 
God or of the eternal soul of Man. I accept 
all the well-founded conclusions of his- 
torical criticism on the story of Christianity, 
but the spirit of Christ’s teaching and the 
life he lived remain untouched by that criti- 
cism. I meet, in your region of the intellect 
and of the conscience, the denial of God, of 
the soul, and of the religious truths 


bound up with God’s Fatherhood with 


a decided contradiction.’’ And he argued 
that contradiction on the chosen 
ground of his opponents, on the ground 
of Reason and Morals, of Philosophy and 
Ethics: with a success which the world 
more and more confesses, and with so 
triumphant a jo¥ in his argument that he 
sometimes passes into a humorous mockery 
of his adversaries, like a fencer so sure of 
his skill in a duel that he chaffs his oppo- 
nent as he fights. A man of this philosophic 
power, rather than a man of spiritual mys- 
ticism, was, I repeat, what we most needed 
in the long struggle of the last sixty years ; 
and the victory which the ideas of God, 
and the Soul, and Immortality are now 
beginning to secure over their enemies, is 
dargely due to Martineau’s stern and quiet 
leadership, under the banners of the 
intellect and the conscience, of the soldiers 
of religion. He taught, strictly within the 
realms of philosophy and criticism, that all 
science begins and ends in God; that all 
ethics begin and end in God; and that 
without the postulate of the soul in man 
akin to God and going to Him, science and 
ethic have no secure foundation. No other 
man has done this needful work so firmly 
or so clearly as he has done. Even the 
Church of England, with its cry ‘‘ Can any 
good thing come out of the Unitarian 
Village,’’ has been goaded into dim con- 
fessions of his use. 

On the whole, I have no doubt that the 
battle is practically won against the forces 
of godless science and godless ethics, and 
that Martineau has been the best builder, 
aniong many others, of a religion, bound up 
with Jesus Christ, rooted in the confession 
of the Fatherhood of God, which is agree- 
able to reason, and in full accordance with 
the ethical progress of man in history. He 
has done this because he was a master in 
the intellectual and moral rather than in 
the spiritual world. But he would not 
have done it had he not also lived, loved 
and believed in the Spirit. 

And more and more, when he had fought 
out the fight, and his intellectual and 
moral work was done, he came to abide in 
the world of the Spirit, closer and closer to 
the everlasting peace and love, so that his life 
reached fulness of being. Nor can I express 
that better thanin hisown words, written out 
of hisownexperience: ‘‘ In the trembling of 
age and the stealthy approaches of the last 
sleep, the dear presence of an Almighty 
Guardian, to whom agetis as childhood, and 
who unites the future with the past, fills 
the deepening shadows with a mild and holy 
light. Let Him only be near; and the 
obscuring veil of mortal ill that sometimes 
seems to shut us in, and tempts us to believe 
in nothing but the sad rain, is soon with- 


drawn, like the cloud lifting itselffrom out 
the glen; and the sunshine first glorifies, 
then dissipates the haze, leaving the moun- 
tain range of immovable goodness and 
beauty clear against the everlasting sky. 
So pass the storms away, so deepens the 
heavenly view, to the soul that will but 
rest inthe Lord and wait patiently for Him.”’ 

This, then, was the battle he fought, and 
he had many and effective allies within 
himself to help him to conquest. He had 
untiring industry, a natural instinct which 
discerned what knowledge could perform, 
and diligence to learn it ; and his excellent 
powers of mind, thoroughly and carefully 
trained from his youth up, were always 
ready at his beck and call. ‘‘ Do this,’’ he 
said, and they did it, whatever it was, year 
after year, without a break, without a 
weakness. Then he had great quietude of 
soul, with impetuosity ; strong, even stern, 
determination of will, with tenderness; a 
splendid amalgam for consistent work in 
life. 

No stain of the world rested on him—_ 
none of the pride of life ; no mean ambition, 
no craven hope. He comprehended his trust 
and the work God gave him to do, and to the 
same— 

Kept faithful with a singleness of aim; 
And therefore did not stop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth or honours or for worldly state. 


He looked on all he could see of human 
life with steadiness and an intellectual 
sympathy, not swayed hither and thither 
by transient excitements or depressions in 
society. His intellect, both synthetic and 
analytic, enabled him to see life in its parts 
as parts, but also to see it whole, as far as 
his intellectual eye could reach. The great 
variety of things did not prevent him from 
finding the central ideas in which all 
varieties are contained and reconciled, and 
his grasp of these centres of unity gave him 
power in public teaching, and brought him 
that private peace in his soul, so needful 
for a teacher. He had one sense for moral 
judgments and a sure belief in their one 
Source. He was convinced of One Power, 
the perfect image of right reason; of One 
Energy of Thought in nature maturing its 
proeesses by steadfast laws; and of One 
Energy of Love working in humanity, and 
evolving it into final righteousness and 
truth. Above all, he was deeply conscious 
of his own distinet personality in God, and 
therefore of the distinct personality of all 
his brother men; and out of that arose, first, 
just reverence for God, for man, and for 
himself; then absolute detachment from 
transient and dogmatic theories in religion: 
and philosophy, and finally steady cheerful- 
ness in life and steady movement to his 
known and well-loved aims. 

Such a mind, abiding in a few master- 
ideas, is nourished into strength by their 
infinities, sustained in the battle for truth 
by constant messages from the divine world, 
knows a central place amid the agitation 
of the world, and lives, works, and is 
wrought upon, for the good and help of man- 
kind. 

So the long campaign he fought did not 
give him much trouble. It lasted all his 
life, but it was waged when he was eighty 
years old with thesame spirit of faithfulness 
and hope with which it was begun ; for the 
hand of Age was light upon him and rested 
on his shoulder like a friend’s. Other men 
complained of the stress of the battle, but 
it was never a weariness to him, 


Whose high endeayours were aninward light, | 
That made the path before him always 
bright. 


Moreover, though his pleasure in honest 
fighting was very great, he was not without 
a serene and quiet country in his soul, 
where he could always find an hour of 
refreshment with his divine Friend and 
Father. Then, too,'when serious crises came 
in the contest, he liked that well. It was 
not with fearful solemnity that he met them, 
but with courageous joy. Like Words- 
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worth’s happy warrior, he was then 
“¢ happy as a Lover, and attired with sudden 
brightness, like a man inspired.’’ He could 
trust his courage, which was in him not 
slowly attained but instinctive—one of the 
roots of his nature; and, finally, of all the 
weapons with which he fought he had 
made himself master. He trusted them, he 
trusted himself, and he trusted God who 
had made him for the war and given him 
his arms. Such a warrior is not wearied or 
depressed by the battle, but cheerful and 
cheering to his men. And to us he has left, 
as part of his legacy, this inspiration, this 
delight in fighting the good fight of faith. 
May it abide and grow in us for ever. 
Lastly, it is a worthy and full consolation 
to his family, to his friends, and to us who 
belong to his Church, that his life and work 
were a complete whole—a web woven closely 
throughout, and finished to the last flower 
in the pattern. What pleased him when he 
was young, what he projected then, he car- 
ried through in a long and active life; 
moving onward to the end, 


From well to better, daily self-surpast. 


He, in his humility, was not likely to 
think of his completeness, but we think 
it. He finished his great books on philo- 
sophy and religion, and then he collected 
all he thought worth preserving of his 
occasional essays written in the heat 
of the battle he fought, and on _ its 
crises. Then, and not till then, was his pen 
laid down, as a veteran lays by his sword. 
This was a rare experience, a fulness not 
oiten given to the sons of men, and it also 
sets him somewhat apart from common 
humanity. But it tells us what a human 
life should be, and sets before us an ideal. 
Amid their loss, this completeness of life 
brings a sacred and quiet joy to all who were 
nearest and dearest to him. It may also 
have given himself a gentle and well-earned 
pleasure as he drew near to the life to come. 
It ought to add to our inward happiness as 
we contemplate it; for he was our brother 
in the faith, the sympathiser with our lives, 
and the Shepherd of us all. It is true that 
we are not built to win his palm. Many of 
us are worn with life, baffled by circum- 
stances, unable in the stress even to begin 
the things we projected in youth ; onlyable, 
and that hardly, todo what lies before us. 
These cannot have the delight of complete- 
ness, but they thank God, with unselfish joy, 
that one of themselves has attained it. It is 
good indeed to think of it, admire it, and 
love the man who realised it. And it is 
still better to think that he, who never 
thought his work complete—that high and 
aspiring spirit—rejoices now, with infinite 
energies, in the vaster work God gives him 
in the illimitable universe of Love. 


THE FEAR OF GOD AND THE SENSE 
OF SIN. 


BY THE REV. PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A.* 


Having distinguished between wisdom, 
virtue, and goodness, Mr. Wicksteed de- 
fined a devout man as one who seeks, ‘‘ not 
only to bring his life-purpose negatively 
and positively into relation with the life- 
purposes of others, but who also seeks to 
bring his conduct and his aspirations into 
harmony with the supreme underlying and 
over-arching power in whom we live and 
move and have our being,’’ and added that 
if we are such, we love God, ‘‘ because of 
His holiness and love, so that our hearts are 
unquiet within us until they rest in con- 
scious communion with Him.’’ He then 
proceeded as follows: 

Now, I hold that what we mean by the 
sense of sin is a consciousness that we have 
violated this supreme spiritual harmony. 
It may be closely or loosely connected with 
any sense of guilt as concerns our fellow- 
men, or any sense of recklessness or folly as 


* Read at the meeting of the National Con- 
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concerns the ordering of our lives. But it 
is not this connection which constitutes its 
essential character. It is rather a sense of 
having disturbed or failed to establish a 
harmony between our own souls and the 
Supreme Being. 

In studying the penitential literature of 
the world, we cannot fail to be impressed 
with the possibility of the sense of sin 
entirely apart from anything that we can 
recognise as personal or social wickedness 
or failure of duty. Agonised cries rise from 
souls conscious of some purely ceremonial 
omission or commission. The horror of 
‘secret sins,’’? that is to say, not ‘‘sins 
done in secret,’’ but ceremonial pollutions 
unconsciously incurred, or the thought of 
having done on the Sabbath day that which, 
only because it was the Sabbath day, was 
for the time unlawful, may call forth notes 
of anguish which echo to the depths of the 
soul of him who bewails some breach of the 
moral law, but bewails it under its spiritual 
aspect. Wherever, then, there is the sense 
of having put our lives out of tune with the 
Most High, there is the sense of sin. 

Now it has been the business of many 
religions, and of many forms of Christian 
religion, at once to stimulate and to assuage 
this sense of sin, and this, too, both in its 
material and in its ethical or spiritual 
aspects. Sometimes the whole weight of 
this terrible sanction has been brought to 
bear upon breaches of the ceremonial law. 
Men have been taught to assuage it by 
offering sacrifices to God or donations to 
his representatives. Orat other times, they 
have believed that their whole lives con- 
stitute one continuous breach of the ethical 
precepts of the Deity, have acknowledged 
their own impotence to restore the harmony 
thus violated, and have flung themselves 
upon the atoning sacrifice of Christ, or the 
forgiving and redeeming love of God. These 
and countless intermediate or divergent 
types and shades of doctrine, may be taken 
as illustrations of how religious systems (or 
the religious spirit not consciously formu- 
lated in any system) have attempted at once 
to stimulate and to assuage this awful sense 
of sin. 

I think I shall bardly be mistaken in 
assuming that the majority of my hearers, 
while recognising a certain spiritual signi- 
ficance in the sense of sin wherever genuine, 
will. be agreed in holding it to be amongst 
the most pathetic and the most deplorable 
of human experiences wherever it is com- 
pletely dissociated from an ethically sig- 
nificant basis. That men should have 
suffered extremest anguish of soul in con- 
nection with deeds which had only an 
imagined or conventional significance is a 
truly terrible reflection. But while we 
admit that the sense of sin, unless associ- 
ated with ethical feeling, is a phenomenon 
grievous to contemplate, we shall certainly 
not admit that the sense of; sin is identical 
with the sense of direct or inferential guilt. 
The sense of sin may, indeed, be roused by 
a consciousness of moral delinquencies, or 
the sense of sinfulness by a consciousness 
of moral imperfections, and they may in 
their turn goad us to the most strenuous 
moral endeavour; but it is not in these 
things that they have their essence. A 
violation of truth, for example, or a viola- 
tion of chastity may lay upon us a burden 
of moral guilt; but in addition to the 
wrong to individuals or to society, and 
beyond the reach of any act of atonement 
or compensation, is the sense of having 
put ourselves out of harmony with the 
Supreme Being, the sense of an aching 
wound or burn caused by no wrong done to 
our fellow-men (inexpressible as would be 
the relief, in many cases, could we be 
assured that no objective wrong had 
resulted), and medicable by no change in 
our relations to man. 

Now, in my own youth, the deliberate 
eultivation of this sense of sin, or, in lack 
of any sense of !definite sin, a sense of sin- 
fulness, was a recognised religious duty. 

The sense of sin, or of sinfulness, was in 


itself a spiritual grace. And in the 
Christian Church there are countless in- 
dications that this has been so in many, if 
not in all, periods. JI need only mention 
the place occupied in the medizeval devo- 
tions by the penitential Psalms, the tone of 
the additions made by the Reformers to the 
English Prayer Book, and the pathetic 
yearning which runs through the ninth and 
tenth services of the Liturgy best known 
amongst ourselves. 

Now, those of my generation have been 
accustomed to associate the deepest im- 
pressions of their early religious ' life, every 
crisis of their spiritual education, and 
much of whatsoever moral grit and fibre 
there may be in their composition, with 
this sense of sin, or sinfulness, cultivated as 
a spiritual grace. 

We look about us, and we re-examine our 
own spiritual consciousness, and we are 
aware of a change which seems to amount 
to arevolution. It has been said, I know 
not on what authority, that many years 
before his death Mr. Gladstone was asked 
what he thought the greatest change that 
had taken place in his day in the religious 
life of England, and he answered: ‘‘ The 
decay of the sense of sin.’’ What is our 
attitude towards this change? I believe 
that most of us recognise it asa fact, and 
in our hearts greet it with a deep and 
sincere thankfulness, but also with a cer- 
tain misgiving. Who can doubt or deny 
that in this elaborately cultivated religious 
depression there was something unwhole- 
some, and that in itself it constituted both 
a drain upon vitality and a positive misery 
of dimensions not easily exaggerated ? No 
wonder, then, that when we realise that it 
is disappearing we are conscious of an 
acknowledged or possibly a concealed re- 
lief. And yet,and yet! Can we dissociate 
what is most strenuous—nay, even what is 
most robust and exultant in our own moral 
and religious life from these terrible ex- 
periences ? 

In order to define more closely our attitude 
of mind in this matter, let us glance at some 
of the causes that have been at work in 
effecting the change. 

I shall make no attempt at an exhaustive 
enumeration. To do so would be to attempt 
a complete spiritual history of the last fifty 
years. I can merely touch upon a few of 
the associated movements of thought which 
observation and reflection seem to indicate 
as immediately connected with the change 
in question, 

To begin with, there is no branch of 
thought or of life which has not felt the 
transforming touch of the theory of evolu- 
tion. How far that theory is really a new 
one we need notdiscuss. It bas in any case 
become effective in a new sense within the 
memory of my generation. Philosophers 
and poets have said and sung in every 
system of thought and in every tone of passion 
and inspiration that evil is not positive but 
negative, and theologians have attempted 
to drive their teaching home. Neverthe- 
less, the general consciousness of mankind 
has been too much for the insight of the 
philosopher, the inspiration of the poet, and 
the conviction of the theologian; and evil 
has been continuously regarded as a positive 
thing just as much as good. But the doc- 
trine of evolution has at last effected a 
practical modification in men’s ways of 
looking at the matter, and we have really 
come, to an appreciable extent, to regard 
evil as therearguard at best, and the camp- 
following at worst, of good. Many things 
that our fathers looked upon with absolute 
and unqualified horror, wherever and when- 
ever they appeared, we have learned to 
regard as natural and innocent in certain 
conditions and at certain stages of human 
progress, and undesirable rather than 
monstrous when they survive under condi- 
tions to which they are no longer appro- 
priate. When pushed to optimistic ex- 
tremes this doctrine is shallow and unsatis- 
factory to the last degree; but in its truth, 
as well as in its error, it has unquestionably 
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served to modify, and in a sense to soften, 
our whole conception of evil, and therefore 
of sin. Much that we regarded as a flat 
violation ‘of the divine harmony appeals to 
us now as a not inharmonious: prelude to 
diviner strains. In all this there is manifest 
truth and insidious error; certain gain and 
not easily measured loss. 


Again, the infusion of Pantheistice con- 
ceptions into our theism, though certainly 
no new thing in the Christian Church 
(dating as it does at least back to the 
influence of Greek speculations, or vaguer 
Oriental tendencies, upon the Hebrew 
tradition) has “found a powerful ally in 
modern science. Taking a less spiritual 
tone than that under which it inspired 
some of the noblest ‘products of medizeyal 
thought, it has often blunted the sharpness 
of the sense of a personal relation to the 
Supreme Being, and has, therefore, blunted 
the sense of sin. And in this growing 
Pantheism, again, we cannot fail to note 
both gain and Joss; an expansion of the 
spiritual horizon which is not only inevit- 
able, but ennobling, together with the 
danger of a certain vagueness, a hiding 
under 
poverty of spiritual concept. 

Reinforcing both these tendencies, and 
allied with them both, is a keen sense of 
the fact that religious sanctions are very 
often superstitious survivals. Conduct which 
onee could find its justification in real or 
supposed personal or social requirements, 
but is now no longer prescribed either by 
reason or by benevolence, is still enforced 
by the vague and terrible sanction of 
religion. Thus religion may distort, or 
positively pervert,| the stress we lay upon 
our actions, making us strainat gnats while 
we swallow camels, or throwing a gratuitous 
blight and horror over life. Lucretius 
represents Hpicurus as the greatest of the 
deliverers of mankind; because he found 
them cowering under the. frowning brow 
that lowered upon them from the skies, 
robbing life of all its sweetness, and 
taught them to trample religion under foot, 
as it had once trampled them, and by his 
victory raised them to equal terms with 
heaven. And religion may not only depress 
life with its horror, but may positively 
oppose moral progress. Weare, all of us, 
familiar with the thought of men whose 
moral ideals were so pure and high, and so 
strictly related to the actual requirements 
of life that they were regarded as sacri- 
legious rebels against the Deity by their 
re!egious contemporaries. And even in the 
heart of one and the same individual the 
growing moral life may be oppressed by 
religion. In Mark Twain’s story the living 
human relationship, the ties of gratitude, 
affection and loyalty which bind the white 
boy to the black man are vital sources of 
moral eonduct; and the tradition which 
makes the surrender of an eseaped slave a 
social duty, has all the sanctions of religion. 
In the terrible struggle that goes on inthe 
boy’s mind his morality triumphs, but 
triumphs at the expense of setting his 
whole spiritual nature into an attitude of 
defiant rebellion, and making bim really 
believe that Satan’s motto ‘‘ Evil, be thou 
my good,’’ has become his own. 

Those who are acutely sensible of this 
possibility of the religious sanctions being 
invoked in support of immoral and anti- 
social traditions, often suspect religion; 
and sinee they regard the sense of sin as 
rising out of the religious sense they regard 
it, too, with distrust, and think of it rather 
as a disease to be cured than as a grace to be 
cultivated. Moreover, they resent the idea 
of this terrible experience being deliberately 
exploited by religion. They believe that 
religion attempts to bring men to a sense of 

sin, “not because it isa right state to be in, 
but because it is so terrible that by way of 
refuge from it men will rush into any haven 
that i is offered to them, and so give religion 
its chance. : 
£4 Very closely connected with the influence 
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we have last examined is the bearing on our 
problem of the developed social sense which 
in recent times’ has modified so many of our 
ideas. A revolt against the spiritual in- 
dividualism of many forms of Protestantism, 
and an indignant feeling that conventional 
respectability has been confounded with 
virtue, have combined with a generous 
social ardour to divert men’s thoughts from 
the personal aspects of their own conduct, 
and from scrtipulosity or severity with 
respect to offences that the respectable 
world condemns. ‘‘ Look out, not in,’’ they 
say. ‘*Do not trouble ‘about your soul, or 
about your sins. It draws you from large 
emotions into petty, self-centred, scrupu- 
losity.’’ Social enthusiasm and sympathy 
is to supersede self-discipline and _ self- 
accusation alike. On Shelley’s lips this 
gospel reaches its highest and most con- 
vincing expression. 


‘* Reproach not thine own soul, but know 
thyself ; 
Nor hate another’s crime, 
thine own. 
It is the dark idolatry of self 
Which, when our thoughts and actions 
once are gone, 
Demands that man should weep and 
bleed and groan ;’ 
Oh vacant expiation !—Be at rest: 
The past is Death’s, the future is thine 
own; j 
And love and joy can make the foulest 
breast 
A paradise of flowers where peace might 
build her nest.”’ 


Now is it not a fact that as we pass all 
these tendencies in review we are conscious 
of a strange mingling of feelings? On the 
one hand we meet the breath of a frank 
and wholesome life, and rejoice to escape 
from a morbid and self-conscious tradition ; 
but on the other hand we are aware of the 
danger of confusion and ‘superficiality; we 
know how easy it is to give ourselves 
enervating dispensations under high-sound- 
ing titles ; and we more than suspect that 
some attempt to escape the essential 
discipline and evade the awful seriousness 
of life has been infused into the somewhat 
light-hearted gospel of our day. 

Can we make any advance towards dis- 
entangling these strands in the influences 
that have been at work in modifying or 
softening the old sense of sin? Can we 
learn to discriminate between the elements 
that we ought to welcome and those that 
we ought to resist in the new religious 
tendencies ? 

‘TI believe the line along which we should 
attack the problem leads to an attempt to 
define the place that prohibition takes in 
developing opportunity. What place does 
shutting wp possibilities occupy in the pro- 
cess of opening possibilities out? 

We have passed (or are passing) through 
an experience in our management of public 
affairs that ought, I think, to give us a 
good deal of light. When, in the earlier 
part of this century, thinkers and statesmen 
came to realise how mueh harm had been 
done by regulation of industry and other 
forms of restrictive legislation, some of them 
came to regard the problems of govern- 
ment and administration as being suscep- 
tible of a very easy solution on the 
principle of simply letting people alone 
and not regulating or administering at all. 
At that time they did not carry the principle 
through, but they did enough to indicate 
both its strength and its weakness. They 
conferred great benefits upon the world, but 
they subjected their principles to illogical 
limitations in some cases while giving them 
disastrous application in others. But in 
more recent times the anarchists have 
advocated more consistent conduct. The 
political anarchist is not one who desires to 
abolish all order, but one who regards all 
government or ordering as the source not 
of order but of confusion, and who 
therefore wishes to abolish that. Auguste 
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Comte has pointed out that the use of the 


one word order by the Western nations to 
signify at the same time ‘‘ the issuing of a 
command ’’? and ‘*a state of due arrange- 
ment ’’ shows how our consciousness declares 
the latter to be dependent on the former. 
This connection of the two senses of 
‘Corder’? is exactly’ what the anarchist 
denies. He believes that if authoritative 
orders were no longer issued, order would 
ensue. 

I shall not attempt to refute the anarch- 
ist, but shall simply assume that most of us 
think that he is wrong, but that he has got 
hold of a principle that we must not neglect. 
We believe that our object must be to 
secure the greatest amount of freedom 
possible for men; 


of alternatives effectively open to men, and 
we believe that if certain courses are for- 
bidden to certain individuals both they and 
other people will have a wider range of 
alternatives effectively open to them than 
if those courses were not forbidden to 
them, The protection of person and 
property — to the limited extent to 
which it at present exists in our own 
countryi; for instance —we believe in- 
creases our liberty, but it does so at the 
expense of restraining our liberty. Such 
restraint of liberty we accept, but only for 
the sake of greater liberty. We seek to 
minimise restraint and to keep it strictly 
subordinate to our purpose of enlarging 
opportunity; but we cannot eliminate it. 
Its function is secondary, but essential. 

So, too, in the moral and religious world. 
Negation and prohibition must be subordi- 

nate to fruition ; but they cannot be elimi- 
nated. Our moral and spiritual anarchists 
would have us believe that right conduct 
and right feeling would spontaneously 
assert themselves if only Moses would break 


| the Tables of the Law once for all and never 


go up into the mountain again to have 
them replaced. ‘‘I wasalive once without 
the Law,’’ they say, ‘and if the Law with 
its desolating ‘thou shalt not’ had never 
been promulgated, sin would not have come 
to life, and I should not have died!’’ The 
spiritual, like the political and administra- 
tive anarchism, has its high value as a 
protest. The religion of the priests has 
always had too much of prohibitionin it, and 
the religion of the prophets hasalways been 
a Gospel—the announcement of glad tidings 
of great joy, of glorious possibilities and 
glorious realities. 

It has opened to us a life of which we had 
not dreamed, and given us a joy we had not 
conceived. Its prohibitions are incidental, 
its opportunities are essential. And if I 
mistake not, the characteristic develop- 
ments of the religious spirit in our day 
are entirely in thisdirection. The primary 
fact of our religion is not a sense of want 
but a sense of opportunity. 

“Let him be rich and weary, 
Herbert sang ; 

‘* Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 

May toss him to my breast.”’ 

What does this teaching imply ? Surely 
that to lie in the bosom of ( God is better than 
aught else, but that man would never see 
that it was so useless some bitterness were 
infused into earthly joy for the very purpose 
of making it unsatisfactory. Is not Tenny- 
son’s 

ig ve needs must love the highest when we 

see it ”’ 

at onee a nobler Gospel}, and in far closer 
harmony with our own religious conscious- 
ness? We look, I think, moreand more to 
the deep and permanent joy and beauty of 
life as our normal guides into the higher 
region of spiritual experience, and as 
furnishing our normal assurance of the love 
of God. The sorrow and weariness of life 
we look upon more and more as testing and 
sifting out the abiding and the worthy 
elements of our experience from the 
transient and ignoble, and therefore as 
leading us to God, not so one through - 
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that which they take away as through that 
which they leave. He is the most religious 
man, not who most despises life, but_who 
most sees the grandeur of its opportunities ; 
not who draws the sharpest contrast 
between the vanities of earth and the 
abiding glories of heaven, but to whom the 
breath of eternity has already transfigured 
the things of time, and whose guarantee for 
the future is found, not in the emptiness, 
but in the fulness, of the present. The 
Greek legend tells of two ways by which 
the deadly charm of the Siren’s song was 
escaped. Ulysses stopped the ears of his 
followers with wax, and had himself bound 
to the mast of his ship. The Argonauts 
heard the song of Orpheus, sweeter than the 
song of the Sirens, and so escaped their 
witchery. 

But ourspiritual anarchists protest against 
the idea of there being any necessity of escap- 
ing the Sirens at all. Do not lay your own 
nature under the ban, they say ; and do not 
be afraid of the gods, for they are friendly, 
not hostile powers ; and life consists in 
growth and in experience, not in self- 
thwarting and renunciation, Under the 
very absurd name of ‘* Hellenism,’ as 
opposed to ‘* Hebraism,’’ this dream of an 
escape from discipline, superseding the 
prohibitions of morality and religion, and 
making life spontaneously beautiful, has a 
certain platonic attraction for many souls 
that are far too robust and wholesome to be 
in any practical danger from it. 

But in point of fact it comes into direct 
collision with the most fundamental con- 
dition of life; for life presents itself to us 
as a series of alternatives, and one alterna- 
tive can only be realised by the suppression 
and renunciation of the other, and sup- 
pression and renunciation|mean! discipline, 
painful in a greater or smaller degree 
according to our dispositions and our cir- 
cumstances, but in any case painful. Unless 
we are prepared to give up something that 
we want we can never have anything that 
we fwant, and unlegs we are prepared to go 
without what we want for the minute we 
shall lose what we most want for the hour. 

Until we have definitely and conclusively 
accepted our limitations, and understood 
that to attain and to possess means to 
renounce, we have not learned the beginning 
of wisdom. Experiences are often mutually 
exclusive, and can no more occupy the same 
mind than two bodies can occupy the same 
space. / 

There are moments when the well- 
regulated and virtuous man, who for years 
has struggled, in the main successfully, 
against the besetting sins of those around 
him, turns with a sort of reproachfulness on 
himself and on Providence as though he had 
been defrauded of those experiences of life 
which in wise and deliberate scorn he has in 
fact rejected. What isall this save a rebel- 
lion against the fundamental condition of 
life, which prescribes that it shall be a 
choice between alternatives in which the 
taking of the one is the rejecting of the 
other? And yet it is by recognising, not by 
vainly fighting against this limitation, that 
we can most truly enlarge our experiences of 
life; for whether on the ranche, or in the 
study, or at the bar, or in the counting- 
house, or at the plough-tail, the man who 
‘“ what he lives, lives well,’’ by getting to the 
centre of life, has learned to bring its cir- 
cumference under symmetrical view ; 
whereas, he who hurries from point to point 
on its circumference, and fixes himself upon 
some excrescence, can never reach its 
centre. A true knowledge of life is to be 
gained not by bulk, but by intensity of ex- 
perience ; and he who hasrejected unworthy 
alternatives and experiences has a fuller as 
well as a purer knowledge of what they are 
than he who has embraced them. Anselm 
declares that Eve’s will to eat the apple 
and gain knowledge of good and evil was 
good in itself, but evil in that it ignored 
the conditions of its own fulfilment. She 
wished to be as the gods, but wished to be 
s6 at a time when God willed it not. The 


very knowledge and experience she sought 
would have come to her as a beautiful and 
innocent part of a fuller life, in its due 
place and with its due meaning had she 
waited for it. But because she would not 
renounce she could not obtain. Theallegory 
is as universal as it is obvious. 

And now we may return to our immediate 
subject, and draw our conclusions. Our 
habitual attitude must be that of working 
upward, not downward ; forward to the 
light, not back upon the shadow. But to 
see the higher clearly, and to love it with 
the whole heart, is tocondemn and to reject 
the lower; and to have seen the higher, 
and still to believe in it as the higher, 
though the appeal of the lower is at this 
moment more importunately felt, is to hear 
the command and the prohibition of the law, 
obedience to which in our hours of darkness 
is the condition upon which alone we can 
return to hours of insight. 

We apprehend the religious life, then, as 
growing and glorious opportunity, privilege, 
fruition. Our dominant idea is not the fall, 
but the ascent of man. But, if we are found 
wanting to our opportunity and ow’ privi- 
leges, the sense of discord between what we 
are and what we might be and ought to be 
is there, though the stress falls on the 
glory of the life open to us, rather than on 
the shame of neglected opportunity. 

The sense of sin, then, is no longer culti- 
vated as an inward grace, but neither must 
we seek to arm ourselves against its galling 
sting. Very real and very terrible it still 
must be, if we retain our spiritual and 
moral sensitiveness, and do not seek to cheat 
ourselves ;; but it will act as a stimulus to 
seize and develop the ever-open oppor- 
tunities, and to enter. the ever-open 
door. The anguish of repentance will 
speak in the longing, rising sometimes to 
fierceness in its intensity, to meet—not only 
in wanton self-exposure to temptation, but 
in the outward course of a progressively 
triumphant life—the foes that formerly 
daunted us or cast us down, so that in our 
turn we may triumph over them. We shall 
seek for purification by meeting and bearing 
the consequences of our failure or our sins, 
however painful, and shall hope for the 
final quenching of the fiery sting of their 
memory by dwelling, not in the realms of 
accusing self-consciousness, but in those of 
frank and grateful communion of thought 
and deed with all that is blest and whole- 
some. As long as every opportunity that is 
offered to us means the choice between a 
wiser and a more foolish, or a nobler and 
more ignoble alternative, we shall be liable 
to choose the worse-—not in blindness, but 
in weakness or passion—then, to recognise 
our lost opportunity, to feel the actual dis- 
cord emphasised by the ideal harmony, and 
to know the anguish of the sense of sin. 
And when this experience has been ours, 
we shall know the meaning of the fear of 
God. Not that fear which drives us in 
terror to divorce our actions from our affec- 
tions—not the fear of God as of the Divine 
policeman who is always ready to bring tbe 
terrors of the law upon us; but the fear of 
God, which-is hardly even another aspect 
of the love of Him. We see the beauty of 
holiness, we see the mark of our high eall- 
ing in communion with Him, we see the 
greatness of the opportunities of life; and 
this is the love ef God. And we know that 
if, in yielding to sloth or to passion, we 
neglect these opportunities, and are content 
with the lower and the baser part, that 
harmony which we now feel will have its 
counterpart in the discord which we shall 
wake in the hurt and miserable sense of sin. 
We know that we cannot escape, though we 
climb to the top of Carmel, or plunge into 
the depths of the sea; and this is the fear 
of God. It is the love of God which inspires 
our lives ; it is the fear of God which pro- 
tects us in our moments of weakness, when 
we love the part rather than the whole, and 
would find a momentary and local harmony 
at the expensé of a permanentand universal 
discord, 


Perfect love does, indeed, cast out fear; 
for if we loved God perfectly, we should love 
Him always, and sin would neyer tempt us. 
And, therefore, it is in the love of God that 
the formula of harmony must be sought. 
Even when conscious of our own sin, con- 
scious of our self-alienation from God, and 
the discord that it has waked in our being, 
we must seek to feel the harmony above and 
below, that the sense of opportunity, of 
privilege, of glory, of God, may still domi- 
nate over the sense of failure, of exclusion, 
of shame, of self; that fear may be nought 
but an under agent of love, the sense of sin 
nought but an undertone in the sense of 
salvation. 


OBITUARY. 


—_——— 
JOSEPH DARE, B.A. 


Mr. JosupH Darn, of whose death, at 
his residence in Wimbledon-park, on 
March 6, we have only recently heard, 
was the elder son of the Rev. Joseph 
Dare, a well-known highly respected 
minister to the poor at Leicester. A 
younger brother, the Rev, H. M. Dare, is 
the late minister of the Old Meeting, 
Sidmouth. Mr. Dare was one of the 
earliest students of Manchester New Col- 
lege, after its removal to University Hall, 
London, graduating B.A. of London 
University in 1857, after a three years’ 
Arts’ course at University College, and 
completing his Divinity course in 1860. His 
class-fellows of the same year were the 
Rey. R. B. Drummond, of Edinburgh ; 
the late Rev. Percy Bakewell, of War- _ 
wick; and the Rev. George Heaviside, of 
Coventry. After leaving College Mr. 
Dare officiated in various places as an 
occasional ‘supply,’ but was never, we 
believe, settled as minister of a congrega- 
tion. Feeling that he had a truer voca- 
tion for the Press than the pulpit, and 
could exercise as a journalist a wider 
influence than as a preacher, he became 
connected with the Standard newspaper as 
one of its foreign sub-editors, a post for 
which he wasespecially qualified on account 
of his knowledge of foreign languages ; 
and after many years of arduous and 
bonourable service, he retired about four 
years ago on a well-deserved pension. 
Mr. Dare was:the English translator of- 
Zeller’s “Acts of the Apostles,” in two 
volumes. He was, at the time of his 
death, in his sixty-fifth year. 
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LONDON, APRIL 14, 1900. 


LIFE, MORE AND FULUER. 


We have completed in our present 
issue the report of the proceedings of 
the National Conference at Leicester, 
and are able now to look back upon 
the whole week, and to consider what 
it has given to us. Certainly it has 
given a renewed sense of happy fellow- 
ship and of strength in the service of a 
common cause; and when the report 
of the business meeting is considered, 
and the proposals made in the papers 
of Mr. Euuis and Mr. Artuur Wor- 
THINGTON, it will be seen that we have 
good reason not to be discouraged, but 
with serious and steadfast purpose to 
keep a firm hold upon our work and to 
press forward into the open future. 

The Committee of the Conference, 
which includes not only the twelve 
members elected at the meeting, but 
representatives of District Associations 
and other Societies throughout the 
country,{is charged to take into con- 
sideration the important proposal of 
Mr. Exuis’s paper, for the encourage- 
ment of Young People’s Religious 
Societies, and the formation of a Union 
of such Societies. Bearing in mind 
the salutary cautions of Mr. Bynes and 
Miss Epirn Grrrrs, this proposal con- 
tains a promise of the utmost value for 
the future vitality of our churches. 

The Committee is further charged to 
take into consideration the formation 
of a Board, the members of which shail 
be in touch with the life of our 
churches in different parts of the 
country, and shall be able to exercise 
a sympathetic oversight, in the way of 
advice and any needful act of helpful- 
ness, over young men who may show 
an inclination towards the ministry, 
thus to secure more effectually than 
in the past that the right men 
shall not be lost to the ministry, 
and that they shall go up to 


College with the best possible prepara- 
tion. This again, by deepening the 
sense of responsibility in the churches 
for the supply of the ministry, and 
giving it active expression, should be 
fruitful of the best results. 

Of the need of a Superannua- 
tion Fund for Ministers there can 
be ~no question, and Mr. Coaan 
Conway's Committee has already de- 
voted a large amount of time and 
care to the working out of a scheme; 
but the discussion at the Business 
Meeting showed that there is still much 
to be accomplished before the interests 
of those most concerned can be well 
adjusted, and a Fund established, that 
will command wide-spread sympathy 
and support. When the Committee 
have succeeded in bringing this under- 
taking to a happy issue, they will have 
rendered a service, the beneficent 
results of which will be felt not only 
by those whose burdens in the ministry 
will be appreciably lightened, but by 
those who, in establishing the Fund, 
have taken one more step in demon- 
stration of their genuine loyalty to the 
service of our Free Churches, and their 
desire for a ministry worthy of the 
cause, freed from needless and harass- 
ing cares, to devote the whole of their 
energies to that high service. 

It followed naturally from what had 
been said at the Conference, and still 
more from what had been deeply felt 
beyond the power of words, concerning 
Dr. Martineau, of what he had been 
and still is in the life of our churches, 
that the Committee should be further 
asked to consider in what way a per- 
manent memorial to our great teacher 
could best be raised. Manchester 
College is happy in the possession of 
Warts’s portrait, and Mr. Hop 
PinkeR’s incomparable statue ; but as a 
religious community it is natural that 
we should desire something more, and 
best of all some form of memorial that 
shall remain intimately associated with 
the growing life of our churches. To 
such an end the suggestion of Mar- 
tineEAU Scholarships for Willaston 
School seems to us a happy one; and 
we may he satisfied that with the strong 
and representative Committee of the 
Conference this and other suggestions 
are in the best hands to bring forward 
proposals worthy of him, who is to be 
commemorated, and as far as possible 
commensurate with the reverence, 
gratitude, and affection thus to be 
expressed. 

These words are written on the eve 
of Easter, amid signs of the returning 
Spring. We are thankful to be able to 
include in our present number Mr. 
Sroprorp Brooxn’s beautiful memorial 
address, in which we value especially 
those words concerning the wonderful 
completeness of Dr. Marrinnav’s life, 
and the manner in which out of the 
stress of intellectual and moral war- 
fare, he came ‘‘more and more to 
abide in the world of the Spirit, closer 
and closer to the everlasting peace and 
love, so that his life reached fulness of 


being.” That is what remains with us 
as a benediction on our life, in 
undying fellowship of spirit, that we 
may be of a good courage, and with 
reverent thankfulness go forward upon 
our way. 


“THEY HAVE TAKEN AWAY MY 
LORD.” 


“ Way weepest thou, woman?” they say, 
Because they have taken my Lord— 

O Sir hast thou borne him away ? 
I pine aud I droop for his word, 

O hearken and tell me I pray— 
They have taken away my Lord. 


On some high inaccessible throne, 

There they have seated my Lord. 
I cannot now call him my own, 

I listen in vain for his word— 
To a high inaccessible throne 

They have taken away my Lord. 


O Jesus, come down to us here, 
With the sweetness of love that can 
stoop, 
The love that will banish all fear, 
For thy little ones tremble and droop— 
O Jesus come down to us here, 
With the sweetness of love that will 
stoop. 


He is leaving his throne in the skies! 
He is coming! O vision divine ! 
I shall gaze in his pitying eyes, 
I shall greet him my Saviour: Yes, 
mine. 
Rabboni! He answers—“ Arise!” 
“T have loved thee, O soul, I am thine.” 
CLEMENT PIKE. 


Tue Messiah Pulpit, of March 9, 
contains a sermon by the Rev. Robert 
Collyer on Dr. Martineau, preached in 
New York. It was in May, 1871, when 
Mr. Collyer preached in KEssex-street 
Chapel the annual sermon of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, that 
he first saw Dr. Martineau, and of this he 
says in the memorial sermon :— _ 

There for the first time I saw the face and 
heard the voice of our ‘‘ James, a servant of 
God’’—the voice so soft and clear, but by 
no means loud, reminding you of the voice 
of our own Orville Dewey. 

Mr. Collyer also preached for - Dr. 
Martineau at Little Portland-street, and 
adds :— 

I sat with him one sunny morning in his 
library through some happy hours — happy, 
that is, to me. I remember also saying 
with regret, when we parted, ‘‘I would so 
love to hear you preach, sir, but shall not 
be able.’? ‘* Well,’’ he answered, ‘‘ we 
will do the next best thing or perhaps the 
better. I will give you a sermon I have not 
printed.’’ The serman was burnt in the 
great fire in Chicago a month after we 
came home, with most of my own. This 
was the first time I came in touch with our 
great and good apostle, and the memory is 
clear almost as when I left him that day. 
He was then well turned the sixty years of 
age, but his eyes were not dim or his natural 
strength abated. They were the seer’s 
eyes, blue shot through with grey, keen 
some moments as the glance of an eagle, 
and steadfast as the stars—a man still in 
the fair latter summer of our life. 

Mr. Collyer tells of a second visit, in 
the summer before last, when Dr. Marti- 
neau recalled some happy memories of his 
student days at York, and his preaching 
in the villages round about; and then the 
sermon recounts, with the preacher’s well- 
known happy touches, the chief points in 
Dr. Martineau’s life. 
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THURSDAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

On Thursday morning, April 5, the 
devotional service at ten o'clock was con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. H. Weatherall, 
M.A., after which the chair was taken by 
Mr. Charles W. Jones, and two papers 
were read, the first by the Rev. Philip 
H. Wicksteed, M.A., on “The Fear of 
God and the Sense of Sin,” the second by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, on “ Gospel Inter- 
pretation—a Specimen Chapter.” Mrs. 
Ward’s paper, we understand, will shortly 
be published in one of the magazines. 
The greater part of Mr.Wicksteed’s paper 
will be found on an earlier page. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


After lunch the business meeting was 
held in the Temperance Hall. The Presi- 
dent, Dr. W. Buaxe Opaers,. took the 
chair, and in opening the proceedings, 
said that there was one resolution which 
must take precedence of all other business, 
a resolution concerning their great leader, 
Dr. Martineau. 

The Rey. 


moved :~ 


The National Conference of Unitarian, 
Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presby- 
terian, and other non-subscribing or kin- 
dred congregations, assembled at Leicester 
in its seventh meeting, records its grateful 
appreciation of the exceptional services 
which the Rev. J. Martineau, LL.D., 
8.T.D., D.D., D.C.L., and Litt. D., during 
his long life has rendered by deepening the 
faith and widening the love which the 
congregations forming the Conference exist 
to cherish and sustain, 

-In an age of materialistic and utilitarian 
thought he has upheld an unselfish morality, 
and has been the unconquered Champion of 
Christian Theism, guarding the sure foun- 
dation on which the Universal Church is 
built and training men and women for the 
noble work to which he consecrated his 
lengthened years. 

The Conference remembers with especial 
thanks the address in which at Leeds Dr. 
Martineau explained his plan of organisa- 
tion, and the patient forbearance with 
which he met the criticism of its details in 
Committee. Although the proposals which 
he framed and expounded have not been 
fully adopted, they have borne good fruit 
and greatly promoted closer fellowship 
among the Free Churches. 

The congregations represented in the 
Conference and the whole Christian Church 
on earth are poorer by Dr. Martineau’s 
entrance into the unseen communion, and 
mourn their loss. But the Conference is 
thankful that the unnumbered tributes 
offered to Drs Martineau’s memory reveal a 
unity of spirit underlying the most varied 
Creeds, and show that his work has not 
been in vain, and make the Conference 
believe that in the world where all is made 
plain he sees of the travail of his soul and is 
satisfied. 

That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to Mr. Basil Martineau and Miss 
Martineau, with the expression of the 
Conference’s sincerest and most respectful 
sympathy. 

That resolution, he said, could not tell 
one tithe of what they owed to Dr. Mar- 
tineau; its wording had been carefully 
limited to the debt owed by the Con- 
ference. Dr. Martineau’s old pupils knew 
most of all how much had been taken 
from them, remembering especially how 


8. A. SrzmtrHan then 


when they went to him privately with 
their difficulties and wants, they received a 
revelation of the wondrous insight he had 
into the working of the human mind, and 
of every quality that moved the soul to 
high and elevated thought. Those who in 
sorrow and trouble came near to him 
knew that clear as was his intelligence, 
bright as was his genius, there was some- 
thing more precious still, and that was the 
tenderness of his loving heart. They had 
lost a friend whom it would be impossible 
to replace. 

As to the work Dr. Martineau did for 
that Conference, his speech at Leeds had 
laid out a plan of organisation, which had 
not been carried out, and it was doubtless 
a disappointment to him that his pro- 
posals were not more generally adopted ; 
but it was now seen how that plan had 
its weight and influence on the community, 
and his commanding influence was felt 
in the bond of union, which now united 
their congregations more closely than 
ever before. In the meetings of the 
Committee which followed the Leeds 
Conference, dealing with the details of 
his plans, they had learnt to reverence 
the patience and self-command he dis- 
played as criticism after criticism was 
brought up, and met by him with a 
kindJy courage they could never forget. 
It was an example to younger men to 
see how greatness and modesty could be 
combined, with such wondrous grace. 

The Rey. L. P. Jacks, in seconding the 
resolution, expressed his great regret that 
Mr. Armstrong, who was to have under- 
taken that duty, was unable to be present. 
Speaking of Dr. Martineau’s leadership, 
he said that not even Newman or Wesley 
was ever followed with greater love and 
devotion, or trusted with a confidence 
more entire. That fact had had a most 
marked and beneficial effect on the life of 
their churches. Lacking as they were 
in external organisation, endlessly diversi- 
fied in opinion, they had nevertheless 
been drawn to hold together in a common 
union of hearts by the admission of his 
leadership, as the man who represented all 
that was best in the movement to which 
they all belonged. .And now that he was 
taken from them, they might hope that, 
as had been repeatedly the case in history, 
the memory and the traditions of that 
great personality would become even more 
powerful as a cementing force among them. 
The full story of his work was not told 
when they recited what he did by his 
philosophy and teaching. In the regard 
of many of them he stood not only asa 
great teacher, but as a noble character, 
an alrost completed type of personality, 
a man who had grown up, as far as it was 
possible to grow up under human limita- 
tions, into the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ. For himself he had 
always felt that a religious movement 
which had produced James Martineau, a 
set of religious influences which had ended 
in him, a type of doctrine which had lent 
itself to the formation of such a soul as 
he, that movement, that religion, that 
doctrine must have come forth from God. 
That, he thought, was a feeling they all 
shared. 

The resolution was passed in reverent 
silence, and Mr. SterntuHat further moved, 
Mr. Jacks seconded, and it was agreed :— 


That it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee to be elected to-day to consider the 
advisability of commemorating our great 
teacher and leader, and to take the steps 


needful to secure the attainment of the 
object if a suitable plan be agreed upon. 

The Pruestpenr then moved, and Mr. 
Wixi1am Lone seconded, the adoption of 
the Committee’s report. 


The report, which was the first presented 
to the Conference, narrated the history of 
the Conference from the first meeting in 
1882, and traced the steps by which it had 
come to be representative of the churches, 
with certain executive powers. It was 
pointed out that the time had come for the 
adoption of more definite rules, and that it 
would be necessary to secure a reliable 
income. Reference was also made to the 
loss sustained in the death of Dr. Martineau, 
and also to the death of three members 
of the Committee, Mr. Herbert Bramley, 
Mr. J. S. Mathers, and the Rev. R. Spears. 


The rules of the Conference having been 
adopted, the PresrpEnv, in the Treasurer’s 
absence, presented the financial statement. 
The work of the Conference, he said, was 
growing, and the time would come when 
they would wish to visit towns which 
could not bear the cost of entertainment, 
which the large towns had borne, and 
which Leicester had provided in such a 
generous manner.. They had decided also 
once more to print a separate report of 
their proceedings. The treasurer had 
asked for £300, and had received £210, 
but they were trusting that the remaining 
£90 would be forthcoming, and indeed 
they must have it. 

On the motion of the Presrmpent, 
seconded by the Rev. A. N. Bnarcurorp, 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter was elected 
president, and he expressed his thanks to 
the Conference. Messrs. J. R. Beard and 
W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., were elected vice- 
presidents. The twelve members of the 
Committee elected by the Conference (as 
announced on the following morning) 
were: Miss Florence Hill, the Revs. R. 
A. Armstrong, W. H. Drummond, F. K. 
Freeston, OC. Hargrove, Dr. Brooke 
Herford, J. C. Street, and Joseph Wood, 
Messrs. H. Clephan, J. Cogan Conway,*H, 
P. Greg, and Grosvenor Talbot. 

On the motion of the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, seconded by the Rev. A. N. 
BuatcHrorD,the cordialthanks of the Con- 
ference were given to the Leicester Com- 
mittee for their hospitable arrangements, 
both speakers referring in the warmest 
terms to the excellence of the arrange- 
ments and the great kindness shown 
not only by the members of the two con- 
gregations, but by members of other Non- 
conformist bodies and the Church of 
England in the matter of hospitality. 

Mr. EH. CuLrepHayn, in _ responding, 
acknowledged their great indebtedness to 
members of other bodies in the town, 
and spoke of the enthusiasm with which 
the younger members of their own 
churches had thrown themselves into the 
work of preparing for the Conference. 

Mr. J. Cogan Conwaythen presented the 
report on the superannuation of ministers, 
which was printed in Tre Inquirer of 
March 31. In moving the adoption of 
the report, he explained its main features, 
as securing insurance in a well-established 
society, and pointed out that if the report 
were adopted it would mean that the Con- 
ference was pledged to the raising of an 
income of at least £600 a year or a 
capital sum of £20,000. It must be re- 
garded not as an act of benevolence, but 
as providing for ministers a part of that 
adequate support which was their due. 

Mr. Davin Martineau, in seconding 
the adoption of the report, said that on 
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the whole the scheme had been very 
favourably received by the ministers con- 
cerned. It had indeed been suggested 
that they were beginning at the wrong 
end, and that they ought to pay larger 
salaries. He would be: very glad if it 
were possible for congregations to do so, 
but it could not be done by any public 
body, without the danger of sapping the 
independence of congregations; and he 
thought they were beginning at the right 
end, in that they were calling upon 
ministers to do something for themselves 
while assisting them to obtain valuable 
securities for their families and for them- 
selves. He then proceeded to meet 
‘various objections to the scheme, and 
concluded by saying that if it were 
adopted, they would have to go to a 
careful actuary and be sure of their 
figures. 

Various questions having been asked 


and answered, the Rev. J. C. Srrezez, | 


speaking on behalf of the Ministers’ 
Benevolent Society, pointed out that his 
society, being purely benevolent in charac- 
ter, could not take part in any insurance 
scheme. They had a large number of 
members, and they had never failed to 
meet the needs of their members, paying 
much larger annuities than was proposed 
under the superannuation scheme. They 
had recently received large accessions to 
their funds, and were considering an 
extension of their activities and an 
increase of benefits. Ministers who had 
not done so would therefore be wise to 
join that society. At the same time, if 
there was anything they could do to help 
on the other scheme they would be glad to 
do so. 

After some further discussion, the 
report was adopted, and on the motion of 
the Rev. J. HE. Carpenter, seconded_by 


Mr. Franx Taytor, a Committee was. 


appointed to curry out the scheme, with 
any modifications found advisable, and to 
take steps to raise the necessary funds. 
The Committee was as follows :—TheiRey. 
J. EH. Carpenter, Messrs. F. Taylor, D. 
Ainsworth, P. J. Worsley, C. Fenton, 
W. B. Odgers, Q.C., the Revs. C. C. Coe, 
J.C. Street, W..G. Tarrant, and Joseph 
Wood, Messrs. H. Chatfeild Clarke, A. W. 
Worthington, D. Martineau, and J. Cogan 
Conway; with power to add to their 
number. 
The meeting then terminated, 


THE EVENING MEETING. 

A very successful public meeting was 
held in the Temperance Hall in the 
evening. The President (Dr. Blake 
Odgers) was in the chair, and was sup- 
ported, among others, by the Mayor of 
Leicester. Mr. F. Maddison, M.P., who 
had been announced as one of the 
speakers, was unfortunately prevented 
from being present, as he was obliged to 
remain in the House of Commons for the 
second reading of the Railway Accidents 
Bill. In his letter of apology, he said :— 

Thad been looking forward to the meet- 
ing with much pleasure, as I esteem it a 
privilege to be able to testify in a public 
manner to the value to me of the simple 
but grand faith in God held by Unitarians 
—a faith which satisfies my spiritual needs 
without doing violence to wy reason. 

The CuarrMan, after the hymn “ God of 
Ages and of Nations” had been sung, 
referred to the telegram which had been 
sent from their morning meeting to the 
Queen in Ireland, expressing sorrow at the 


attempt which had been made on the life | 


of the Prince of Wales, and thankfulness 
for his escape. To that message a gracious 
reply had been received. He then spoke 
of the character of that Conference, with 
its long name, for which they had in vain 
tried to find a shorter. By “ Unitarian” 
he understood a Christian who believed 
in God. Some would define it by the 
negative, as one who did not believe in the 
Trinity, but he preferred the affirmative 
form, and the essence of Unitarianism he 
held to be the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. ‘ Liberal Christian 
and Free Christian” meant the same. 
“Presbyterian,” which was the name still 
attached to some of their chapels, had 
an historical significance. The English 
Presbyterians had taken part in resisting 
Charles 1. and Archbishop Laud, but sub- 
sequently had arrived at a purely con- 
eregational system of church government. 
They had now their District Associations 
and Missionary Societies, but each con- 
eregation was absolutely independent. 
“ Non-subscribing ” implied the old undog- 
matic principle, by which they had been 
enabled to make their progress in religious 
thought. Thus they were now in a position 
to go forward, holding strongly to their 
own convictions, and free to welcome 
truth from every side. They looked for- 
ward to more light and progress, deter- 
mined to hold fast to the liberty where- 
with Christ had made them free. 

The Rev. J. Pacz Hopps then spoke on 
“Our Rights and Duties in Relation to 
the Church of England.” The National 
Church, he affirmed, belonged to the nation, 
and as a citizen he had aright to a place 
init. Recently he had been called upon 
to conduct a funeral service in a parish 


churchyard, and with the consent of the | 


rector had used the church itself; and he 
asked, why that might not be extended’ 
further? As rational religionists, what 
were their rights and duties in regard to 
the National Church? Their rights as 
citizens came first; then as persons 
specially interested in religion, which 
meant brotherhood, they must see that- 
the present condition of things in the 
National Church was undesirable. As to 
duties, they were bound. to see that the 
best possible use was made of that great 
influential national institution. The eccle- 
siastical and priestly ring otght to be 
broken up.- Mr. G. W. E. Russell, a good 
layman, had laid it down that the ideal of 
the Church was centred in the sacra- 
mentalism of the present extreme High 
Church party ; but the Church of England 
must not be handed over to that party. In 
looking to the future, he should regard 
Disestablishment as a coarse and wasteful 
alternative. It would mean, under present 
conditions, handing over the Church to 
the ecclesiastical, Catholic ring, freed from 
the nation’s control. That would be throw- 
ing away one of the finest institutions of 
the country. Whatthey ought to do, first 
of all, was to get rid of the Act or Acts of 
Uniformity. ‘Then he would abolish the 
powers of the parish and centre those 
powers in the congregation ; and he would 
give any congregation under certain con- 
ditions power to elect itself into the 
National Church, so that the Great Meet-. 
ing congregation, if they thought fit, could 
return to the Church from which their 
founders had been obliged to separate 
themselves. The whole of the funds of 
the Church should be administered by a 
State department, chiefly through local 
Boards, composed of layman. That would 


largely settle the question of inequality, 
atrophy in one place and repletion in 
another, and it would put the nation in 
possession of itsown Church. In country 
places there might be difficulties, but in 
towns the process of natural selection 
would get over them, different congrega- 
tions meeting different needs. Thus there 
would be a real unity through freedom, 
instead of a sham unity through enforced 
uniformity. As the old Universities had 
now been opened to the whole nation, so 
the Church ought to be opened ; and they 
would be rid of a scandalous anachronism, 
which was a survival of the old days when 
the State thought it had a right to compel 
people to worship, think, pray, and believe 
in its way and not their own. He did not 
believe in any of the schemes of reformers 
that had been put forward, because they 
did not open the doors to the national 
conscience and reason. The Church was a 
splendid national asset; and they must 
insist that if Catholic priests might be in 
it, English reformers should be init. In 
this matter they should use Tennyson’s 
rallying cry, first used for another field of 
struggle, “ Britons, hold your own!” 

The Rev. L. p— Beaumont KieErn gave 
an address on “ The Relation of our Free 
Churches to Positive Orthodoxy and to 
Modern Science.” Their relation to or- 
thodoxy, he said, did not. involve any 
wilful antagonism. Just.as the Pro- 
testant Churches in the sixteenth century 
had been driven, not by wilful antagonism 
to the pre-Reformation Church, but by 
their reading of the Bible and the prin- 
ciple of private interpretation and the 
study of history, so they had been led 
to certain conclusions as to doctrine, and 
as to the history and development. of 
Christianity. What they represented was 
simply a wider expansion owing to the 
possession of larger freedom. There was 
no antagonism, but the working on a line 
of development. The Reformers of the six- 
teenth century had been engaged in a great 
quarrel with the head of the Church, and 
they left the Bible untouched, taking it 
from the Church, as the supreme authority, 
even while they denied the authority of 
the Church, which had made that claim 
for the Book. It was a case similar to 
that of the false Decretals, by means of 
which the authority of the Roman Pontiffs 
had been so widely extended. The time 
came when the Decretals were proved to 
be forgeries, and could no longer be 
defended by the Church of Rome, but 
the conclusions which had been drawn 
from those forged documents, and 
incorporated in canon law, were still main- 
tained. So the Protestant Churches 
maintained the infallible authority of the 
Bible, even when they had proved the 
claims of the Old Church to be false, by 
which that authority had been maintained. 
He was thankful to belong to a Church 
which had abandoned that’ view of the 
Bible, and no longer maintained the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration. They did 
not believe that God had spoken in that 
way to man, but more than ever, in pre- 
sence of all they knew, in presence of the 
revelation of God in Nature and in the 
heart of man, they believed in a divine 
revelation. They had been free to work 


in the light of knowledge, free from 


narrow views about God, and false ideas 
about man, and painful ideas about the 
salvation of some and the damnation of 
many. Using those same scriptures, they 
had worked their way back; and it had not 
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taken away their Christianity or separated 
them from Christ, or made them less 
religious. It had brought them into closer 
connection with Jesus, they felt that they 
were brought nearer and nearer to the 
glorious conception of that life which was 
to them, children of earth, the direct ex- 
pression of love divine. And while they 
were thus engaged in trying to strengthen 
the religious element within them, and to 
see where the principle of authority was 


actually to be found, they had also in their. 


Free Churches relations to the growing 
knowledge, which dealt simply with facts, 
and was called modern science. In a 
marvellous way modern science had 
enlarged their human vision, giving not 
only correct ideas about things, but truer 
views of man and of the unity of the 
human race. ‘‘ Revelation is not closed” 
they said; while it had been wonderful 
in the past, they looked forward to a 
future that might be more wonderful still. 
The astonishing progress made in recent 
years in the knowledge of geology and of 
astronomy showed what might be accom- 
plished, and he looked forward to the 
progress of national education, which was 
the most vital question of the day, to lead 
them step by step to fuller knowledge, and 
that they might go on from faith to faith. 


Progress in science would not give them 
There was an order of 
intuition that came not from theology, not 


all they wanted. 


from science, but from the human heart, 


which God Himself had made, and in) 


which He worked and dwelt; thence came 


‘the belief in goodness, in spite of all 


suffermg and evil, and the faith so 


admirably reflected in such a poet, he had. 
almost said such a prophet, as Robert. 


Browning, when he said, “God’s in 


his heaven.’ 


which would draw the 


different religious communities nearer 


and nearer together, and while the Chair-. 


man had seemed inclined to ‘shorten the 
name of their Conference, it was his 
ambition to lengthen it, to add the names 


_ of others, who by other paths had found | 


their way to the truth, until the name 


became so hopeless that it would have to. 


be suppressed altogether, and one name 
would remain—the Church of God and of 
the Unity of Man. 

The Rey. JosserpH Woop said that at so 
late an hour he would put his speech in 
his pocket, and could only give an outline 
of what he had meant to say on “The 


‘Relation of our Free Churches to the Un-| 
Many of those people were 
They | 


attached.” 
deserving of their highest respect. 
lived noble, blavieless lives, active in the 
‘service of socialadvancement. They were 
what a great Bishop had. once called 
“ public souls,” 


paramount organisation of Christendom, 
and their Churches suffered loss by the 
absence of men, who could do so much to 
enrich their life, and could add new 
thought and new enterprise to their work. 
If they joined the Churches they might 
gain something of moral vision, but the 
‘Churches alsowould gain in moral discern- 
ment. Their message to such men ‘was 
that after all that science’ and criticism 
had done, the fundamental things of re- 
ligion remained ; God and ‘the spiritual 
facts of human nature remained—facts as 
real as those of geology and chemistry, 
facts. of the soul, the soul’s shame and 
sin, and sorrow, and aspirations, Those 


In that faith of the human. 
heart they had a principle of unity, 
members of! 


| shut. 


‘They suffered loss by | 
their estrangement from the one great 


were facts no man ought to ignore, and. 


above all they should face the greatest 
fact of all, which they found in the ador- 
able thought of God. They must show 
that the Church exists;to cure the present 
sins and sorrows of the world, to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, and bring in 
the acceptable year of the Lord. If such 
a Church could be found, devoted heart 
and soul to human service,.a Church in 
which -greed and envy, and cruelty and 
selfish competition found hearts hot with 
indignation and feet swift to redress all 
wrong, a Church in which all its members 
went forth in the service of humanity, 
then he believed men and women would rise 
up and leave the ranks of the unattached 
and would say, “ Whither thou goest we 
will go; thy people shall be our people, 
and thy God shall be our God.” 

The hymn, “Father, let Thy Kingdom’ 
come,” and the Benediction prone the 
meeting to a close. 


FRIDAYS. PROCEEDINGS. _ 
The devotional service on Friday morn- 


ing was conducted by the Rev. HE. W.; 


Lummis, M.A., after which the chair was 
taken by Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee, and the 
following paper was read by the Rev. 
L. P. Jacks, M.A. :— 


THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP.. 


My subject is ‘‘The Conduct of Public 
Worship.’’? Public worship! The very 


phrase, were we not so familiar with it, would, 


suggest an incongruity. Public worsbip ! 
Consider what worship is, think of the 
‘““inwardness’’ which is the very life and 
meaning of the act, and surely notwo things 
can be more alien to one another than 
publicity and worship. The highest worship 
is buried in silence and covered with 
invisibility. .. Privacy must be. granted. 
before it can be. It must enter into its 
chamber and.shut the door. It is a secret 
between the soul and God. Dragged into 
the common daylight, it dies. Published 
in a newspaper article, enlarged on in a 
sermon, thrust forward in a public prayer— 
and the effect is to send a shudder through 
the soul. 

If worship is to be made public without 
injury to its nature, certain conditions must 
be observed. We must not rashly open the 
door upon an act which seems to require, 
above all things, that the door should be 
IT submit that as we seek to under- 
stand how the act of worship may be most 
fittingly performed in public, what language 
it shall use, what forms it shall take, the 
two facts which force themselves on our 
attention as primary essentials are reserve 
and..restraint; . All kinds. of. worship may 
not'be published. He,who conducts public 
worship must therefore discriminate. All 
that we can. hope to learn concerning the 
conduct of it depends on our understanding 
what aspect of religion it is which craves 
publicity and what aspect. it is which shuns; 
publicity: as an absolutely euucons ental 
condition. ‘ 

In saying. this I shall, perhaps, seem to 
some to be saying the very opposite of what 
the facts require. 


already -too cold,.too dull, too sad ?.. And 
what could be the effect of a greater:reserve 
than to make it still. colderand more joyless. 
Is not. our first -requirement rather for a: 
greater prophetic outpouring : both in 
sermon and: in prayer?’ Well, there is a 
great: deal of outpouring about a. sky- 
rocket, “but. very little heat..The fires which 
melt the rocks are subterranean, and are 
held under restraint. And I imagine 
that spoken words never burn so deep and 
light so far as when they reserve. their 
hottest. fire.. At all -events I.am going to 
plead. for -that,. prophetic. reserve. which | 


Is it not a common com-. 
plaint against our public: worship that it is! 


precedes and is essential to the prophetic 
outpouring. I think that this very coldness 
which is here complained. of is partly due, 
at least, to dwelling overmuch on those 
aspects of religion which are not adapted to 
public worship, and from megleating: those 
which are. 


There is one fact of erhadeondone impor- 
tance in life which makes public worship 
a necessity. It is the brotherhood of man, 
or, if you like, the solidarity of the race. 
First in order among the facts of life is the 
link that binds the individual’ to God: 
therein lies the -source of -all private 
devotion. Next in order comes the fact 
of an infinite web of links which bind men 
in God to one another: therein lies the 
source of public worship.- ‘The whole 
matter under consideration this morning 
turns upon the observance of that distinc- 
tion. Publicity is for those aspects. of 
religion which spring from the oneness, 
the linkage, the connectedness of humanity 
in God. It is from this factlof human linkage 
that the moral law arises, and behind it the 
knowledge of the Love of God. « The educa- 
tion of the conscience is but another name 


| for the vitalising of the link that binds a 


It is by going out along 
speak, that men. find 
their souls by losing them, and ‘so 
win. an _. attitude of -mind © which 
finds reality in eternal things. | Con- 
nected with this fact of linkage, and grow- 
ing out of it, is a vastrange of truths, all of 
the first importance, a whole world ‘of 
emotions and aspirations which crave public 
utterance, and which gain both in foree 
and precision by being publicly expressed. 
From them true public worship never 
permits itself to be separated. Its language 
is of truths and of states of feeling in which 
all men share or can be made to share; its 
forms such that the togetherness of men 
past present and future is never lost sight of. 

In the religious utterance of Christ, as 
recorded by the synoptics, we have a perfect 
example of the reserve in which the fact of 


man to his fellows. 
the links, so to 


‘personal commtnion with God requires to 


be held. It is everywhere implied, but no- 
where avowedly exhibited. If ‘‘ back to 
Jesus’’ is to be the religious motto of the 
present age it means, among other things, 
that the public expression of religion must 
become once more simple, objective, uni- 
versal, and joyous. 

Something impersonal therefore belongs 
to its very essence. It stands in sharp con- 
trast to private devotion, the essence of 
which lies in its personal character. There 
the soul may indulge its egotism without 
fear of rebuke. When the door is shut, 
there need be only two: beings in the uni- 
verse, this individual soul and God. In 
that relationship I can never cease to be I: 
it is because Iam I that I shut the door or 
go alone into the mountains-to pray. But 
in public ‘‘I’’ is nothing nor nobody. ...,.. 

Both in private and in public worship the 
same definition of God is accepted—namely, 
that God is.love.~ But in each case_the 
truth is seized from a different point. of 
view. In private it means what cannot be 
expressed, and what no attempt ought to 
be made to express, because such an attempt 
| while on the one hand it will lead to the 
elucidation of nothing, will merely seem to 
tear the veil from: the sacred reserve of the 
soul—a thing to which no man can be ex- 
posed without. suffering. and _. offence. 
But. in public the love which God: is comes 
before us ina thousand forms, which can 
be rendered articulate. It is the force 
which vitalises the links that. bind men 
together, and» which in so binding them 
ereates duty and socialises life: it is the 
foree which has evoked the present life of 
man out, of his. past, and .will evoke the 
future out of the present; and in. which 
every human. life, that, ever was, is or will 
be, becomes part of one universal Church, ' 
This is but one truth out of a million round. 
which there gashors the; speech-of a, common 
religion. . es 
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All that binds man to nature, all that 
gives rise to his duty, all that makes the 
world interesting and awful, all that 
leads up to and reminds him of the neces- 
sity. of death, all that makes leadership 
his chief necessity, and obedience his chief 
strength—all this is part of that common 
religion which belongs to all in general 
because it belongs to none in particular, 
and supplies an endless theme for the aspi- 
ration of public prayer. 

And the public worship that is based on 
this side of religion will strengthen the facts 
from which it springs. It will become a 
chief factor in maintaining the togetherness 
of humanity—knitting up the broken links, 
strengthening those that exist, and unfold- 
ing those finer implications of love and duty 
in which ever new links are to be found. 
And who that has read the Fourth Gospel 
needs to be told that whoever draws men 
nearer to one another draws them also 
nearer to God ! 

Friends and brother ministers, as throw- 
ing light on my point of view, and for that 
reason only, I have to confess to what some 
of you may think a weakness. I am one, 
and I think one of a great multitude, who 
shrink from the sight and hearing of those 
pietist exercises which express private de- 
votion. I could never listen to any public 
account of private religious experience, 
whether in prayer or otherwise, without 
every drop of blood in my body crying out 
for silence. One has heard in public wor- 
ship the violent expressions of se f-abase- 
ment which, however true they might be 
for the speaker, could not possibly be shared 
by a miscellaneous multitude of persons. 
One has heard expressions of a contrary 
frame of mind which were equally peculiar. 
One has heard phrases used which attribute 
a mysticism to the congregation, which no 
congregation could take to itself. I submit 
that the agonies of the soul, whether they 
take the form of contrition or of rapture, are 
not for the public eye or ear. They are for 
Gethsemane. Its mystical moods are for 
the closed chamber or the mountain top. 
They cannot exist, and they ought not to be 
spoken in the presence of a cloud of wit- 
nesses. And yet what is a Church if you 
leave the cloud of witnesses out of account ? 

Standing on the ground thus far defined, 
I would contend, first, that public worship 
ought to be the integrating factor in our 
Church life, secondly that it should be a 
link of connection in our wider relationships 
with Christendom. Let us take for a moment 
what I must call the denominational point 
of view. May we, or may we not, take to 
ourselves the words ‘‘ ye being many are 
one’? ? I think we may. Were we not one, 
how could this Conference exist ? Beneath 
the strange variety of individualities we 
embrace, the assertion of which is obstinate 
enough, there is, and must be, a deeper 
unity. The fact that we are many may 
very well be left to look after itself: but 
the fact that we are one in a deeper sense 
waits for expression. It waits to be moulded 
into human speech. How ean that be 
achieved ? Never, I venture to say, by a 
creed. Unity of opinion there is not; but 
unity of aspiration there surely is. We 
have among us as many differing minds as 
there are differing individuals; but I 
believe that this diversity of minds is 
animated by a unity of will. All of us will 
to make a better world, and to lead better 
lives. All of us will to believe true the 
noblest things that can be said about the 
universe in which we live. All of us will 
to have Righteousness and Love at the helm 
of the world. Before us and above us lie 
common objects of hope and desire on which 
all eyes converge. Give them language, 
mould them into speech, and what form will 
your utterance take? It will take the form 
of universal prayer, mingled, as all prayer 
is, with praise. In the very act of expres- 
sing those focal points of all desire, you will 
have created public worship. But more 
than that. You will have given a common 
consciousness tothe Church. You will have 


founded what at present does not exist 
among us in the large sense—namely, 
Church Life. You will have given form and 
substance to that impersonal religion which 
draws men together into the unity of con- 
gregations, and which is no less needful to 
the soul than is the personal religion which 
sends man alone into the mountains to pray. 

But were nothing to be urged in this 
connection but the growth of a new Church 
Life as among ourselves, the very narrowness 
of the conception would vitiate the plea. I 
plead for a public worship which shall be an 
integrating factor not only among ourselves, 
buttin our widerrelations with Christendom, 
or if you will, with all worshipping souls. 
Public worship must represent the solidarity 
of the race. It must speak for the brother- 
hood of man. And it cannot have this 
universal character if its language is the 
language of the present alone. To be uni- 
versal it must be historical. There is nothing 
in which the unity of men asserts itself so 
strongly as in revealing the common origin 
of its hopes, its fears, its faiths. A 
public worship which is merely. of the 
present is no public worship at all. Every- 
thing we hope for or believe in is the fruit 
not of our private thinking, but of the ex- 
perience of the race. It is a possession of 
the ages. Noisolated individual could ever 
learn to believe in an Infinite and Eternal 
God. No generation of men cut off from 
these historical antecedents could under- 
stand the barest elements of Christian truth. 
These faiths of ours, be they of this kind or 
that, are links whereby our best selves are 
bound to the deepest life of uncounted 
generations of the past. It is impossible to 
express them in language in which that fact 
is overlooked. When religion forgets her 
character as the child of history, she loses 
her meaning altogether. We may render 
her thus meaningless in two ways. We 
may|borrow our religious vocabulary exclu- 
sively from the past, say from the fourth 
century. That mistake we are not likely to 
commit. Or we may treat the whole past 
as afield of error, and refuse to give the 
name of light to anything which is not 
shining now. To this we are sometimes 
tempted, and it is doubly wrong. First, it 
overlooks the fact that in the twinkling of 
an eye we, too, shall be numbered with the 
past: therefore by our own act we are 
prospectively condemned as the children of 
the darkness. He who despises the past will 
in turn be dsepised by the future. Secondly, 
the religious language, which is merely the 
language of the present, is bound to be 
untrue. Veracity of religious expression 
does not mean mere accord with the science 
or philosophy of the present moment. 
Remember, I pray you, the distinction 
between public and private prayer. He 
who enters his closet and shuts the door is 
the individual—a being all alone except for 
the fact that the Father is with him. But 
that which a man brings in his heart when 
he comes to public worship, that which he 
lifts up in public prayer is the spirit 
of his race, and the language which 
speaks for that spirit must be lan- 
guage which the race has created and used. 
One of the deepest Imysteries of life, 
and yet one of its plainest facts, is that 
every individual man of us is a re-incarna- 
t#n of the whole past of humanity, bearing 
within him elements of life, perhaps even 
souls, or at any rate fragments of souls, 
which have lived for thousands of years, 
which were contemporary with Jesus, Paul, 
Augustine, Dante, Luther and Milton, all 
combined together into that larger self 
whose eyes are turned upon God ; and I 
believe that effort to get out of the present 
into the timeless life of this larger self is 
the very noblest exercise of the human 
spirit. It is the highest duty of public 
worship to recognise this plain but mys- 
terious fact of human nature, to meet its 
demands, to speak its language, to revive 
its memories, and to frame its aspirations. 
And that can only be through the use of 
historical language and to some extent by 


the retention of historical forms. And as 
the first and simplest way of doing this I 
would plead for the continued use of the 
Bible, both as the source of what are called 
lessons, and for the general supply of our 
religious vocabulary. There are many other 
reasons for this practice besides the one I 
have adduced. I would merely meet the 
argument of those who, taking the modern 
view of the Bible, as only one among the 
religious literatures of the world and to be 
judged on principles applicable to any other 
book, conclude from this that it ought no 
longer to occupy its present place in our 
religious exercises. Should such a person 
charge me with reading the Bible in public 
not because its words were always wiser or 
holier than those of any other book, jbut 
mainly for association’s sake, I should at 
once admit the charge. But what then? 
Association in this connection is a word of 
vital significance. It is the profoundest 
justification that could be given for the 
practice. Association, I am firmly con- 
vinced, is the breath of the nostrils of 
public worship. Do away with association 
and you will kill that aspect of religion 
altogether. Nodoubt there aresome passages 
in Carlyle that are wiser, some passages in 
Martineau that are more spiritual than 
some which are to be found in the 
Bible. But for my part the less wise 
passage in the Bible with its associa- 
tions is a _ greater religious treasure 
than the more wise passage from Sartor 
without them. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of associations in public 
worship. They are a means to that im- 
personality which, I confess, seems to me to 
belong to the very essence of the act. 

In this connection we should, I think, 
make clear to ourselves why the practice of 
reading lessons is maintained at all. It 
began, of course, when the Bible was 
regarded as the exclusive source of revela- 
tion. Under that view the reasons for it 
are obvious. Those reasons have passed 
away. Whatothers have taken their place ? 
Are lessons read merely for the sake of the 
moral or religious instruction they contain, 
taken on its own merits? But that surely 
is the place which the sermon is intended 
to fill. To introduce two snippets of edi- 
fication into the midst of Iprayer and praise 
is to needlessly anticipate an occasion for 
which a good half-hour has been specially 
reserved at theend. It is anact of disorder. 
Besides, it breaks up the organic unity of 
the worship; it calls for a sudden and 
violent change in the attitude of mind ; and 
the more obtrusively edifying the lessons 
are, which is the case with all passages 
selected from modern authors, the more 
inappropriate is the reading of them at that 
particular moment of the service. The man 
who suddenly calls me away from the region 
of prayer to listen to the eloquence of 
Ruskin, or the wisdom of Emerson, or the 
quaintness of a Buddhist Sutta—who at one 
moment is using language which makes me 
one with the impersonal hopes and faiths of 
humanity, and in the next is reading out 
certain views or sentiments which reek with 
the personality of George Eliot or Walt 
Whitman, and which challenge agreement 
or disagreement—that man commits an 
offence against the spirit of the time. The 
time for edification does not arrive till 
the time for worship is done. Therefore, I 
contend that if lessons be read at all they 
must be read as a partof the act of worship, 
not as an offer of wisdom at a moment 
when wisdom is not what the soul is asking 
for. And the Bible is the only book which 
comes near to the fulfilment of these con- 
ditions. For us it is the most impersonal of 
all books. The reading of its chapters is a 
grand and solemn reminder of the rock 
whence we are hewn and the hole of the 
pit whence we are digged. And as such 
it is consonant with the spirit of worship. 
It makes the worshippers one in the sense 
of their common root.. It expresses a 
common consciousness. It revives the 
memories of the race. It abounds with 
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great words to which time has given a 
universal meaning. There may be excep- 
tions, but as a rule extra-biblical lessons 
play the opposite part—that of disintegra- 
ting factors. 


I contend, then, that public worship isiby 
jts nature the act of acommunity. All that 
fosters the spirit of individualism is a hin- 
drance to the right conducting of it. All 
that revives a common consciousness is a 
help. There are two points round which 
this common consciousness chiefly centres. 
One is the sense of a common destiny ; this 
expresses itself by the languageof aspiration. 
The other is the sense of a common origin; 
this expresses itself by the language of 
history, in which for us the Person and 
Teaching of Christ, and the words of the 
Bible generally, will always have a pro- 
minent place. The one is the point ‘of 
union whence the lines diverge ; the other 
is that into which they converge again. 
Both ;points are intimately related to the 
sense of God, as the Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the Being from 
whom all comes forth and to whom all 
returns again; and the man whose soul is 
most powerfully dominated by _ these 
thoughts is the leader from whose lips the 
language of public worship will most 
naturally flow. 


The question next arisingisthis. Taking 
public worship as the act of the community, 
what should be its spirit? What emotion 
should prevail? What tone should be 
heard? What should be the characteristic 
mood? One word answers all these ques- 
tions: itis, Joy. Variation from that mood 
must no doubt occur, subsidiary emotions 
must find expression, stages of humiliation, 
of sadness, of baffled endeavour, must be 
passed before the glad climax is reached ; 
but joy must ever be the primary and 
typical note of public worship. If all does 
not end in joy, then the path has been 
missed. A common consciousness is by its 

‘very nature a joyous state of mind. In 
isolation we are depressed; apart from 
others we are abashed and sometimes ter- 
rified at our own weakness; but the moment 
we hear the language which reminds of our 
connection with the All of Life, and feel the 
vital links which make the many one, the 
misery of weakness takes its departure and 
the joys of strength rise within us like a 
summer morn. And I sometimes try to 
think what a blessed change would come 
over the tone of our public worship if those 
of us who conduct it would remember that 
it is no mere collection of stray individuals, 
but the Church Militant on whose behalf 
we utter prayer and praise. The Church 
Militant exults in the sense of a living con- 
nection with a mighty and an endless past. 
It glows with the expectationof victory. It 
glories in obedience to its Living Head. The 
secret of conquest over suffering and death is 
carried before it, as in the Ark of God ; and 
in its heart there is the consciousness 
of an Eternal Right and Truth, which no 
sin of man can divert from its object, and no 
weakness deprive of its efficacy ; even the 
faith that burned in the Hebrew prophet 
when he called upon the nations to ‘‘ arise 
and shine,’’ and in St. Paul when he bade 
men ‘‘rejoice always and again rejoice.”’ 
The voice that utters a genuine public wor- 
ship must repeat that note. It must be in- 
spiring, confident, and exultant. Its lan- 
guage must falways be partly clothed in 
song. And the hymns which it sings must 
not be the lonely meditations of pietism; 
but celebrations of the impersonal joys, 
struggles, and victories of the marching 
hosts of God, lifting the soul beyond itself, 
and quickening the pulse of the universal 
heart. As atype of a perfect hymn I would 
mention Milton’s ‘‘ The Lord will come and 
not be slow,’’ or ‘‘ Creator Spirit, by whose 
light.’’ Nearly perfect is that hymn, by 
which the life of an obscure Liverpool mis- 
sionary has been made a blessing to the 
whole Church, ‘‘ Come, kingdom of our 
God.’’? Alas! there are but few of such in 


our hymn-books. But there are hundreds 
which illustrate all that which I contend 
public worship ought not to be. 


I will not be guilty of the impertinence of 
criticising in detail the manner in which 
public worship is conducted in our churches. 
But perhaps I may, without offence, record 
a few general impressions. In many cases 
I believe the whole matter has been treated 
with amazing neglect, until the service has 
become a mere relic of what worship once 
was, and a mere travesty of what it ought 
to be. In other cases, of which this cannot 
be said, one has sometimes noticed a singu- 
lar phenomenon. There comes into our 
midst a man of deep religious earnestness, 
with whom, however, others can find no 
common ground of religious aspiration. In- 
quiring into the history of the facts you 
find that the deep religiousness of this man 
has always been admitted. It is even 
rightly recognised as his chief qualification 
for the ministry, and the hope has been 
entertained, perhaps too blindly, that such 
a devotional nature would, of necessity, 
become an efficient leader of public devo- 
tion, and by the very depth of its own reli- 
gious life become to others an inspiring 
interpreter of theirs. But what has hap- 
pened ? This man, who perhaps from his 
birth was marked out to preach the Gospel, 
has brought into the Church with its open 
door that spirit which he is wont to take 
into the inner chamber when the door is 
shut. The worship which he is publicly 
conducting is private worship. He is 
treating his congregation not as a unit 
animated by a common soul, not as the 


Jjoint heirs of a great antiquity and the 


joint participators in a common hope, but 
as a collection of individuals who for some 
strange reason have come together, each to 
make his separate case the subject of prayer. 
Under these conditions there is only one way 
in which public worship can be conducted 
—namely, in silence, as the Quakers do. 
But here speech is used. The one standing 
in the pulpit essays to speak for the many 
gathered in the pews, and that in language 
which leaves them many instead of making 
them one. Observe the impossible con- 
ditions to which the leader of public 
worship here exposes himself. Earnest and 
courageous as his spirit may be, note how 
unkindly it takes to its task. It is evident 
that the mind is thinking the thoughts of 
prayer, the mouth is speaking its words, 
bat the spirit is not praying. And the 
reason is that he is compelling it to face 
conditions under which it cannot live. 
Exposed to publicity it loses heart, and 
then dies altogether. By none of those 
present is the burden of the situation felt 
so heavily as by the minister himself. He 
is labouring with an impossibility. Mark 
how his presence, his manner, his tone 
become invested with a  preternatural 
solemnity—more akin to death than life. He 
may speak of joyous things, but no accent of 
joy escapes from his lips. Among those 
who listen, some will turn a deaf ear, others 
whose ears are open will wince, but few 
will worship. No one is inspired ; no one 
exults; no one rejoices in the Lord. As 
records of inward piety the value of such 
utterances may stand high: but they are not 
for public use. They represent the type of 
devotion which publicity simply kills. As 
prayers for the congregation they are bound 
to fall flat. They cease to be prayers so 
soon as they come out of the closed chamber 
in which they were born. They spring from 
the futile attempt to assimilate public to 
private worship. They may disintegrate, 
but they can never integrate Church life. 


I venture to say that the best public 
extempore prayers are not the expressions 
of personal religious. experience. They 
spring from an intense sympathy with life, 
from a profound interest in the not-self. 
Such prayers we have all been blessed to 
hear and join in, though perhaps not often. 
Recalling such instances it seems to me that 
in eyery case the motive has been the love 
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of man. The language has been extremely 
simple. The object of prayer has been of a 


kind that even children could share in the 
desire for it. Permanent needs were sug- 
gested, the great memories of the race were 
recalled, the cloud of witnesses was invoked 
and brought near, words of elemental truth 
were spoken, under the influence of which 
one entered ‘into a life beyond oneself. 
The Church Militant was made joyfully 
conscious of that unbroken line of com- 
munications which unites it to the past. 
All was veracious to the last degree; but 
studied veracity of religious expression was 
not there. The quiet confidence in God 
which comes to a man so naturally when he 
has forgotten himself, took the place of that 
labouring with theological conceptions 
which is the death of prayer. Finding a 
channel through the broad humanity of the 
speaker, that confidence seemed to infect 
the whole congregation. Of that over- 
wrought solemnity, which is so far from 
solemn, there was not a trace; of that por- 
tentous gravity which causes depression 
without inspiring awe, there was not a sug- 
gestion : but instead of this, ease of manner, 
lightness of touch, buoyancy of spirit, na- 
turalness of expression. It was the differ- 
ence between the !ponderous progress of a 
steam roller and the flight of a lark. Joy 
was there, andifaith, and hope, and love, 
the greatest of all. 


T would here guard against a misunder- 
standing to which I am perhaps exposed 
through the attempt to draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between private and'public prayer. 
Let no one suppose that I recommend the 
adoption of two religions, one for use in 
private, the other for exhibition in public. 
The distinction between the two types of 
worship is, of course, not absolute. Itisa 
mere difference of aspects, and yet of im- 
mense practical importance assuch. Public 
and private worship are complementary. The 
private act becomes feeble and meaningless 
when the public is neglected. The public 
presupposes the private. I should say that 
the ideal conditions for the conduct of 
public worship are attained when the 
minister strictly observing the distinction 
between the two acts brings to the perform- 
ance of the one a spirit which has been 
sanctified by the exercise of the other. I 
will not deny that the purely personal part 
of religious experience may be present 
in public worship, granted only that 
it be present in reserve. In the same 
manner we may say that a_ preacher 
ought to have- a metaphysics, but not 
to display it: a theology, which he 
makes felt rather than heard.. As the mani- 
fest motive of any public prayer, as the 
avowed subject of any sermon, the personal 
side of religion is out of its proper place. 
It would be more impressive if it were a 
little further back. Not long ago a layman 
of great intelligence said to the minister of 
one of ow: churches, ‘‘ Do you know why I 
never come to church? No}? Well, I will 
tell you. It is because I cannot bear to be 
the spectator of your devotions, nor to let 
you be the spectator of mine.”’ 


Nor must it be forgotten that some of 
what are now the most precious utterances 
of impersonal religion were intensely per- 
sonal in their origin. This holds true of the 
finest of the Psalms. The 139th Psalm was 
originally a private prayer of the most inti- 
mate character. But for us to-day it has 
become purely impersonal. The individual 
whose inward life is there recorded has 
been completely lost sight of. We remem- 
ber him not, think not of him, do not even 
know who he was. What we do remember, 
and are consciousof, is that great continuity 
of religious experience which has found ex- 
pression in those words through centuries 
ofusage. How very differently we should be 
affected by the words if we could hear them 
without their historical character! What 
very different feelings they would arouse in 
one if spoken for the first time in public 
by a man whose face we saw, whose voice 
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we heard, whose personality we knew! The 
state of most men’s minds would be one of 
shrinkage rather than expansion, of recoil 
rather than welcome. That, I must con- 
fess, has been the effect on my own mind on 
hearing certain passages of Newman’s 
Theism read in chureh. No doubt such 
words must be born somewhere. I would 
only contend that a church. is not the 
proper place for them to make their first 
appearance in the world. 


I end, as I began, by pleading for pro- 
phetic reserve as the basis of that prophetic 
power which leads the public w orship of 
men. Nothing is so much spoken of as reli- 
gion ; nothing so little spoken of in the 
right w ay. One of the standing marvels of 
the world is the ability which religion shows 
tosurvive the rude oceans of speech. whichare 
ever threatening to destroy her—to spoil her 
sanctity, to drow n her beauty, to dash her 
to pieces on the rocks of controversy. 
Religion is the victim of an unending out- 

rage from the lips of man. I ask, is “there 
anything else among the higher "and more 
sacred parts of life which could bear to be 
talked about to that extent, and not become 
in the process vulgarised beyond recog- 
nition. And yet religion lives and is herself. 
Consider the intimate and more sacred 
relationships of private life. Are these 
matters of which every loud voice may be 
suffered to talk its fill? Once ina thousand 
years, perhaps, some Shakespeare will arise 
who can so frame the converse of Romeo 
and Juliet, that we, being perfectly con- 
fident in the fineness of the great artist’s 
perception, can bear to hear that converse 
repeated on the public stage. But here is 
a relationship a thousand times more 
intimate, an innermost shrine a thousand 
times more hallowed—and will anyone say 
that this may be exposed to publicity with- 
‘out restraint everywhere, and always, and 
on any terms whatsover ? Is this the part 
of man’s life which we can most safely 
make into a subject of forced speech or 
unnatural manners? Are these the truths 
that are best served by saying about them 
as much, rather than as little, as possible ? 
Were religion anything but herself she 
would be killed every Sunday by the things 
which men do and say in her name. But she 
lives through it all, and the same smile is 
upon her face to- -day as beamed upon the 
children who gathered round the feet of 
Christ. Let us depend upon it that one 
who has power to survive the rudeness of 
the many who serve her without restraint, 
bas power to richly bless the few who serve 
her with reverence and godly fear, 


I conclusion, let me gather to a head 
the points for which I seek the approval 
and sympathy of the Conference. It is of 
the nature of public worship to bé universal, 
historical, and impersonal. To make it so 
in practice our first step would be to for- 
sake that mode of conducting the service 
which leaves it’ a personal monologue of 
the minister’s. The next would be to create 
and to give to the Church a form of words 
and usages which should belong to our 
laity as tr uly as the Prayer Book belongs to 
the laity of the Establishment, which should 
express their aspirations as well as the 
minister’s, and be repeated by their lips as 
wellas his. Such things I believe needful 
to all Churches, but vitally needful to 
ours, because having no common ereeds it is 
only by a common worship that our spiritual 
unity can ever be demonstrated or expressed. 
And whatever forms be used, let them 
above all things be forms of beauty and of 
joy. In an age when Beauty is invading 
and conquering every department of life, 
when Beauty once suspected as a wile of 
Satan is now welcomed as a smile of God, 
let us too bring Beauty over to our side, 
and let us bid a last and long farewell to 
the ugliness which has lorded over us for so 
long. Hymns that are not joined in, dis- 
cursive prayers that are not listened to, 
anthems badly sung, gloomy churches, 
heavy and joyless manners, O brethren, let 


us set our hearts to make away with this 
miserable and disastrous state of things. 
Is there nothing in which we can be per- 
suaded to sink our personalities ? Is it 
false to say we have common consciousness 
springing from unity of life in God? 
Is it true that this consciousness can never 
bear to hear itself expressed ? Is it good 
to dream of a time when the worship of our 
churches, instead of representing as now 
every variety of life and death, shall pulse 
with the one life in w hich every free soul 
is brother to its fellow? The world is for 
ever asking us what do you believein, what 
do you stand for—and we are ever trying to 
answer that question by sermons and 
pamphlets and books, and by laboured 
explanations of ourselves. Friends, there 
are only two ways in which a religion can 
explain itself to the world. One is by the 
lives ofits members. That answer, I thank 
God, has not been altogether withheld. 
The ‘other is by its worship. That waits to 
be given. If we cannot exhibit our 
religion before the world in the unity of its 
worship, there is nothing else by which 
we can prove that it is one. 

The Cuarmman expressed his admira- 
tion of the paper, and his great regret 
that Dr. Brooke Herford, who was to have 
opened the discussion, and the Rev. C. H. 
Wellbeloved, who was also to have spoken, 
had been unable to remain for the meet- 
ing. 

Miss CLEPHAN, in opening the discus- 
sion, said that they would all be agreed 
that there was one conduct of public | 
worship that was real and complete, 
equally shared by minister and congrega- 
tion, devoted heart and soul, in truth, 
earnestness and fervour to the glory of 
God. Given that, it mattered little 
whether it expressed itself in the elaborate 
ritual of the cathedral, the simple prayer 
of the conventicle or the silent aspiration 
of the Friends’ meeting. The outward 
expression was little if the inward mean- 
ing be all. That of course was a truism, 
but it was often as necessary to lnsist on 
the truth of a truism as of a paradox. Too 
often. elaborate ritual forgot its first pur- 
pose, and stopped short in the glory of 
man, while the simple, untutored service 
of the chapel was so slipshod in perform- 
ance that it doubly failed in testifying 
either to the glory of God or of man. 

It would seem that the. old methods of 
expressing themselves in public worship 
were no longer attaining their end. All 
around they: heard that they were fast 
out-growing their simple earlier forms of 
worship, that their churches were empty- 
ing while others were full, and they con- 
cluded that there was something at fault in 
the public confession of their faith. Some 
blamed the choir, some the minister, or 
the building, or the situation, some 
even the faith itself. Perhaps the con- 
ereoations themselves were none too 
ready to include in their strictures, 
unless it were the occupants or non- 
occupants of the other pews. But she 
wished most earnestly to state her con- 
viction that wherever the defect might lie, 
it was notin the faith itself. The faith 
was rich and full enough to fill the soul 
of minister and people, of young and old. 
It wasa glorious faith. If they were strong 
and true and fervent, and wise enough to 
show it forth in their actions and lives, 
the dreams of the few mystics among them 
might one day come true, and a universal 
comprehensive Church become a living 
reality. So few of them were ready to 
work from the inside. They talked of 
music and liturgy, aud perhaps wisely 
enough ; of a bright service, to hold their 
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young people, and to attract others. They 
exaggerated the fear of losing their young 
people. The weakness of the congrega- 
tions lay not in the absence or inertness 
of the young people. Given Church work 
to do, and they clustered round like 
a hive of bees, active in good works in 
church, school and mission, If the young 
people could only see that the worship was 
a living reality from which their parents 
and others drew their spiritual support 
and their power for good work, they in 
their turn would learn to look to the faith 
of their fathers as the source of their own 
strength, and would love the service in 
which it was expressed. They ought not 
to hanker after numbers, but should 
simply strive to make their public worship 
the expression of the highest aspiration, 
assured that 
‘Slow are the steps of freedom, 
But her feet turn never back.” 


The Rey. H. L. Frirvr pleaded for the 
adoption of the English Prayer-book, 
modified to meet their needs, as it had 
been modified in earlier years, to meet the 
needs of the Reformers. It rested with 
them, as sprung from an unwilling Non- 
conformity, to provide for the nation a 
reformed Church of England_ worship. 
The Book of Common Prayer was one of 
the great religious classics of the world. 
It had grown up with the religious life of 
England; it was far more than a Reforma- 
tion-book, but it had been made by the 
Reformers emphatically a people’s book. 
Prayer-book Hnglish was among the best 
in the language, the strong “melodious 
speech of Coverdale, Latimer and Ascham, 
the language of a time when England was 
remarkably Hnglish, when she had dis- 
covered her genius and was glad with a 
great joy; ib was a speech without a 
parallel in their history for force, sincerity 
and music. And.the form of the service 
he held to be the best, from the opening 
confession and assurance of forgiveness 
passing to the psalm of praise. Why 
should they turn their backs on such a 
book? It was their inheritance as well as 
that of others; they had a right to it, and 
a right to adapt it to Sheik use, as the 
revisers of other generations had done. 
They had a special reason for doing so, 
because their theology was strange to the 
mass of English people. With that 
barrier between them they ought all 
the more to worship in a manner ‘familar 
to the poople, to make them as far as 
possible at home among them. Then why 
draw up liturgies of their own, which must 
be strange and unattractive to the people, 
without “associations, poetry or imagina- 
tion, and probably such as would cease to 
satisfy themselves in a few years? It was 
far better to adopt the old book, and very 
few alterations were needed, chiefly 
omissions, and those were best. Then in 
such a service, place could be found for 
the minister’s prayer, for that also was 
needed. Theliturgy needed supplementing, 
there must be the outpouring of the man’s 
own heart. 

The Rey. Rupour Davis referred to the 
distinction Mr. Jacks bad drawu between 
public and private worship. He was glad 
that towards the end of the paper the dis- 
tinction was somewhat less, for it would be 
disastrous to the religious feeling of the 
services, if it were carried out to its full 
extent. The matter of private devotion 
could be treated in a manner suitable to 
public worship. If it were not, a large 
number, probably the majority of the con- 
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gregation, especially among the working- 


classes, would have no expression of such 
religious life.at all, for they had no private 
devotions. On the subject of lessons in the 
service he differed profoundly from Mr. 
Jacks. Nothing that any minister could 
say on the value of biblical lessons would 
he dissent from, but he regretted that the 
lessons of their services should be confined 
to the Bible; he would suggest that one 
lesson should be biblical and the other 
non-biblical. The foundation principle of 
their religion was the continued revelation 
of God. They looked upon the past in the 
light of their own religious experience. 
They did not get their first knowledge of 
God from the past, but at first hand, and 
he maintained that they were faithless to 
that first principle in confining their 
lessons to the Bible. He agreed with Mr. 
Jacks that lessons should be rich in asso- 
ciation where possible. Association con- 
secrated the true, but it might also blind 
to the untrue. 

Mr. James Suone (Belfast) expressed 
his preference for the Ten Services, rather 
than a revised Prayer-book service. He 
could not agree to the distinction between 
public and private worship. ‘The effect of 
such a form as had been advocated would 
be to leave out what was personal and most 
deeply touched the soul. 

The Rev. EH. W. Lummis also protested 
against the over-drawn distinction between 
the character of public and _ private 
worship, and the exclusion of extra- 
biblical lessons. ‘The sermon he thought 
should be only a further part of the act of 
worship. 

Mr. J. Cogan Conway referred to the 
revised Ten Services as the most valuable 
gift Dr. Martineau had left to them, and 
urged their general adoption. 

The Rev. W. H. Drummonp explained 
that the first eight of the services were 
Dr. Sadler’s, and only the Ninth and Tenth 
Dr. Martineau’s. Mr. Conway repeated 
that he referred to the revised form of the 
services. 

The Rev. J. Ruppis did not think 
that Psalm 189 was the more valuable 
because the author was unknown. He in- 
stanced the deeper meaning felt in some 
of the Wesleys’ hymns, because of our 
knowledge of the men and their trials. 

Mr. W. Cozrox then moved, and the 
Rev. R, Lyrrnz seconded, a hearty vote of 
thanks to Dr. Blake Odgers for his 
services as President, to which he replied 
that no thanks should be given, and he 
was grateful to have been allowed to serve 
the Conference during his term of office. 

The closing hymn, “God of the earnest 
heart,” having been sung, the Benediction 
was pronounced by the Rev. L: P. Jacks, 
and the Conference was at an end. 


We have found it impossible to make a 
full list ofgministers, delegates, and others 
present at the Conference, and can only 
append the following very imperfect list :— 
Dr. W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., president ; 
Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, treasurer ; 
Messrs. A. W. Worthington and C. Fenton, 
secretaries; Messrs. J. Cogan Conway, 
David Martineau, Edwin Ellis, G. H. 
Leigh, Edwin Clephan, H. T. Cooper, 
members of Committee; Professor and 
Mrs. Gilman, Meadville; Mrs. Alfred 
Lawrence, Mrs. Crompton, Mrs. Odgers, 
Mrs. H. Rutt, Mrs. Teschemacher, Mrs. 
Carpenter, Miss Taggart, Miss Florence 
Hill, Miss Clephan, Miss M. C, Gittins, 
Miss Edith Gittins, Mrs, W. W. Bruce, 


Messrs. H. G. Chancellor, E. H. Coysh, 
E. F. Cooper, W. Colfox, H. P. Greg, Jas. 
Graham, A. W. Hollinshead, Chas. W. 
Jones, W. Long, T. Grosvenor Lee, 
Herbert New, Geoffrey New, H. E. Perry, 
Ton Pritchard, Hem Chandra Sarkar, A. 
H. Stevens, Frank Taylor, HE. A. Tindal, 
J.C. Warren, 8. B. Worthington, Thos. 
Worthington, A. H. Worthington, G. W. 
R. Wood, and?Howard Young. The list 
of ministers present is fuller, but we fear 
far from complete:—F. Allen, London ; 
E. §S. Anthony, Poole; N. Anderton, 
Bolton; A. Amey, Framlingham; A. N. 
Blatchford, Bristol; W. H. Burgess, 
Accrington; T. B. Broadrick, Bridg- 
water; J. W. Bishop, Manchester; C. D. 
Badland, Yarmouth; EH. 8. Lang Buck- 
land, Guildford; A. Bennett, Chesterfield; 
BE. C. Bennett, Southampton ; John Byles, 


‘Northampton ; W. Copeland Bowie, 


London ; John Birks, Derby ; Stopford A. 
Brooke, London; J. M. Connell; C. C. 
Coe, Bournemouth ; A. A. Charlesworth, 


‘Birmingham ; B. C. Constable, Stockport ; 


J. Hstlin Carpenter, Oxford; John Dale, 
Bury St. Edmunds; A. H. Dolphin, 
Leigh; P. Dean, Walsall; D. Davis, 
Blackpool; Rudolf Davis, Evesham; V. 
D. Davis, London; Dr. Drummond, 
Oxford; W. H. Drummond, Warrington; 
J. Hilis, Sheffield ; H. D. Priestley Evans, 
Kidderminster ; F. K. Freeston, London ; 
8. Farrington, Richmond; H. I. Fripp, 


Belfast; C. A. Greaves, Canterbury ; H. 


Gow, Leicester; J. L. Haigh, Liverpool; 
C. Hargrove, Leeds; H. W. Hawkes, 
Liverpool; Dr. Brooke Herford, Hamp- 
stead; G. D. Hicks, London; P. M. 
Higginson, Monton ; Alfred Hall, 
Norwich; W. C. Hall, Ashton-under- 
Lyne; R. T. Herford, Stand; U. V. Her- 
ford, Oxford; EH. R. Hodges, Newark; 
E. P. Hall, Cradley ; R. Hill, Bedford; A. 
Harvie, Gateshead ; J. P. Hopps, 
Croydon; Wilfred Harris, Manchester ; 
L. P. Jacks, Birmingham; H. H. John- 
son, Small Heath; J. A. Kelly, Dun- 
murry; L. de B. Klein, Liverpool; W. 
Lindsay, Nottingham ; W. Lloyd, Glouces- 
bers Hi Wee trammis, Halles Hi. My, 
Livens, Bolton; R. Lyttle, Moneyrea ; J. 
Moore, Hindley; J. S. Mathers, Ply- 
mouth; W. Mellor, Huddersfield ; 
A. E. O'Connor, Torquay ; J. #H. 
Odgers, Oxford; J. C. Odgers, Bury ; 
P. -Prime, .: Heaton Moor; ~A.< ‘ft. 
Parry, Kirkealdy; EH. Parry, Ilminster ; 
W. C. Pope, Lewisham ; C. E. Pike, New- 
port, .W.; H. W. Perris, Forest Gate; 
H. §. Perris, London; C. Peach, Man- 
chester; C. Prior, Portsmouth; W. G. 
Price, Hinckley ; H. D. Roberts, Chester ; 
E. T. Russell, Glasgow’; J. Ruddle, 
Chorlton ; C. Roper, Moss-side ; W. Rey- 
nolds, Manchester; H. Rawlings, York ; 
W. W. Robinson, Gainsborough; J. C. 
Street, Shrewsbury; C.J. Street, Bolton; 
J. T. Sunderland, Highgate ; S. H. Street, 
Manchester; W. R. Shanks, Manchester ; 


'J. H. Stead, Park Lane; T. P. Spedding, 


Rochdale ; H. B. Smith, Blackpool; A. H. 
Shelley, Dudley; G. St. Clair, Hast- 
bourne; A. L. Smith, Macclesfield ; H. S. 
Solly, Bridport; J. HK. Stronge, London ; 
KF. Summers, London; 8. A. Steinthal, 
Manchester; C. Travers, Carlisle; J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas, Liscard ; E. Turland, New- 
bury; W. F. Turland, Whitchurch; EH. L, 
H. Thomas, Scarborough; Hehx Taylor, 
Tenterden; J. Toye, London; H. S. 
Tayler, Dukinfield ; W. G. oTarrant, 
London; A.W. Timmis, Stourbridge; E. 
A. Voysey, Reading; J. H. Weatherall, 


Carmarthen ; C. H. Wellbeloved, South- 
port ;.J. Worthington, Taunton; J. 
Wood, Birmingham; J. Wain, Trow- 
bridge; I. Wrigley, Lye; D. Walmsley, 
Belfast; P. H. Wicksteed; J. H. Wick- 
steed, Padiham; W. Whitaker, Leicester, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


: ee 
“A Great Wonder.” 


CuitpREN, I have three things to tell 
you. This time I shall tell you a Wonder, 
next week a Secret, and then a Bit of 
Good News. A Great Wonder. A Grand 
Secret. * A Bit of Good News for each of 
you. First of all, A Great Wonder. 

One time a French bishop did his best to 
puzzle a French boy. The boy’s name 
was Chateauneuf. He was smart and 
good, well-educated and very thoughtful. 
They were sitting together in a lovely 
garden. The bishop said: “ Chateauneuf, 
I will give you an orange if you can tell 
me where God is.” The boy sat silent a 
little to think. ‘Then he replied: “ And I 
will give you two, if you can tell me where 
He is not!” And the bishop was more 
puzzled than the boy, for they both knew 
that God is everywhere ! 

Did you ever hear of Mungo Park ? 
He was a Scotch lad who, when he grew 
to be a man, more than a hundred years 
ago, became a great African explorer. 
Many strange things happened to him, 
among the savages, in the forests, on the 
rivers, and upon the hot sands of the 
African desert. One thing only I am now 
going to tell. Mungo Park had been 
taken prisoner by a savage chief who kept 
him in slavery for five months. Then, 
one night, with a horse, a little clothing, 
and a pocket compass, he escaped. Hehad 
500 miles to travel before he could reach 
any friends. Before he had gone a 
hundred miles the horse died. He set out 
to walk over the wide desert of dull red 
sand. Days and nights he walked, until, 
his food done and no water to be found, 
his body shaking with weakness, his head 
burning with fever, he dropt, as if dead, 
in the desert. How long he lay like that 
he never knew. He found himself just 
lying there, too ill to rise. 

All around him stretched the wide waste 
of deep red sand, all above him the broad 
bare sky, and he dying there, without 
help, alone! Soit seemed. But, just as 
he turned over on his side, he saw, peep- 
ing out of the sand, a tiny piece of green 
moss. Mungo Park was fond of flowers 
and he cried: “O the dear wee bit of 
moss ;—why, God is here after all!” 

Then he prayed and took heart again’ 
He rose, he crawled and staggered 
on a little further. A negro woman 
with her daughter found him. They 
took him to her hut, laid him on 
soft skins, gave him goat’s milk, and 
sung him to sleep with a song which they 
must have made, for he understood the 
chorus to mean : 

~ ** Pity the poor white man 
No mother has he.”’ 
And so, by the mysterious life of that 
little green moss, and by the motherly 
love of that dark negro woman, Mungo 
Park found, even in the desert, that God 
was there ! 

When I was a boy I read something 
which I may never forget. It thrilled me 
and filled me with such wonderfu) 
thoughts. [have read many wise and bean. 
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tiful things from the same great genius 
since, Jean Paul Richter. But this was 
about a man being called from his dreams, 
and taken, by a mighty Angel, up through 
the heaven of heavens, to see the large- 
ness of God’s Universe. Millions of miles 
upward they swiftly sped; myriads of 
starry worlds they saw and left behind 
them; until the man cried: ‘Is there no 
end?” And still his Angel-guide took 
him on and on, sometimes. over long 
spaces of deepest darkness, then between 
blazing worlds that rushed in silence 
round. Yet, as the twomoved onward, it 
was only to meet stars more and more, 
while on all sides in the far distances 
could be seen worlds on worlds without 


number. ‘Is there no end?” cried the 
man again. ‘For, Angel, I can go no 
further!” And the mighty Angel threw 


up his glorious hands and said: “Is there 
no end? No! ‘The immeasurable uni- 
verse of God is without end and without 
beginning !” 

Now think! Your mind can move and 
fill your whole body. A man’s mind can 
do more. Dr. Martineau’s mind, Dr. 
Channing’s mind could fill—what? Who 
ean tell? Have not men’s minds filled 
the world with thoughts and things? 
But see! see! God’s mind fills and 
moves the whole Universe,—the Earth, 
the Heavens, and you and me! That is 
the Great Wonder. God is everywhere— 
God is here. 

Let us now learn, and then silently 
think about these words of Jesus :— 

“ God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in Spirit and in 
truth.” 

J. J. WRIGHT. 


ESSEX HALL TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


In connection with the meetings of the 
National Conference at Leicester, a meet- 
ing was held at the Temperance Hall, on 
Thursday evening, April 5, under {the 
auspices of the Essex Hall Temperance 
Association, to consider Lord Peel’s 
Minority Report of the Royal Commission 
on Licensing. The Mayor of Leicester 
presided, and was supported on the plat- 
form by the Revs. Dr. Drummond, S. A, 
Steinthal, J.T. Sunderland, and others. 
There was a good attendance, which nearly 
filled the lecture hall. 

After a short address by the Mayor, in 
which he expressed the fullest sympathy 
with the object of the meeting, 

Dr. DkumMoND moved :— 

That this meeting, while maintaining 
the principle of popular control over the 
drink traffic, approves generally of the 
recommendations contained in Lord Peel’s 
report, and earnestly entreats the Govern- 
ment to carry these recommendations into 
effect by legislation. 

He pointed out several excellent features 
in the report, such as (1) reduction of the 
number of licences, which would mean less 
temptation, less need for potice super- 
vision, and the removal of the worst class 
of houses; (2) the substitution of a repre- 
sentative licensing authority forthe present 
irresponsible one; (8) more stringent 
regulations in the case of “ tied houses” ; 
(4) prohibition of the sale of drink to 
children under sixteen; (5) abolition of 
grocers’ and confectioners’ licenses; (6) 
an honest attempt at solving the vexed 
problem of compensation by raising a levy 
ou the remaining licences. On this last 


point he thought the recommendations of 
the report were particularly valuable, as 
they removed an objection felt by many 
people who, while recognising that the 
publican had no legal claim to compensa- 
tion, thought he had a moral claim; 
while, on the other hand, those who 
strenuously opposed the application of 
puplic money for the purpose might readily 
fall in with the proposal. In conclusion, 
he pleaded for united action, and .urged 
that the passing of a law ‘on the lines 
advocated would be no barrier to further 
progress, as some seemed to fear. 

The Rev. C. J. Srrenr seconded the 
resolution, though, as he said, an extremist 
on the Temperance question. This was a 
crisis in the history of the movement, and 
if the Temperance party could not unite on 
this platform, he knew not on what they 
could unite. He indicated several points 
of substantial agreement between the 
majority report and that of the minority, 
such as reduction in the hours of opening, 
the protection of children from the evil 
influences of the public-house, making 
habitual drunkenness a ground of legal 
separation by construing it as cruelty, 
extension of the bond-fide travellers’ 
limit, &c. While opposed to any form of 
compensation out of public funds, he was 
prepared to accept the minority proposals, 
which were really commutation rather 
than compensation. He believed the 
general feeling in the U.K.A., to which 
he belonged, favoured this acceptance. 
Other important proposals in Lord Peel’s 
report were that back-doors should be 
done away with, that public-houses should 
be closed on election days, and that 
registered benefit societies should not be 
allowed to meet in public-houses. Surely 
such proposals should command the sup- 
port of all temperance reformers through- 
out the country. 

The resolution was put, and declared 
carried unanimously. 

The Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL, in rising to 
move the second resolution, said that if 
the Mayor had declared the former reso- 
lution carried nemine contradicente, he 
would have let it pass; but as it was, he 
could not help entering a mental protest, 
as he for one had found it impossible to 
vote for it. He moved :— 


That in the opinion of this meeting no 
reform in the licensing laws will be satis- 
factory which does not give to the inhabi- 
tants of any district the power, by a 
substantial majority, to prohibit the issue 
or renewal of licences. 


He was afraid that legislation on the 
lines of Lord Peel’s report would make 
the realisation of their ideals an impossi- 
bility, at all events during the seven 
years covered by it. He did not believe 
in lowering their ideals, and was deter- 
mined to stand by the old flag. 

The Rev. J. T. SunpErnanp, while 
seconding the resolution, declared him- 
self in entire sympathy with the former 
one, to which it was not necessarily 
opposed. He said the principle of local 
option was only an application of the 
universal law of life—self-preservation. 
The community had a right to protect 
itself from everything that threatened its 
existence and well-being; and amongst 
the enemies of the commonwealth there 
was none so dangerous as strong drink. 

The Rey. J. C. Srreer moved, and Mr. 
H. G. CHancenior seconded :— 

That this meeting heartily approves of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 


to abolish grocers’ licences, and to forbid 
the issue of music and dancing’ licences to 
public-bouses. 


The Rev. F. Anuen moved, and the 
Rev W. C. Pore seconded :— 


That this meeting urges the Government 
to pass one of the Bills now before Parlia- 
ment prohibiting the sale of drink to 
children under sixteen years of age; also 
the Bill for Sunday closing in Monmouti- 
shire ; and that the chairman be authorised 
to signa petition to the House of Commons 
to this effect. 


These resolutions were unanimously 
passed, as was a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Mayor for presiding. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—— ee 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) ri 

eee an os 

Deal.—The reading circle has just completed 
the reading of Julius Cwsar. In the past quarter 
the lectures have been given by Messrs. D. Boyle 
and J. S. Clough; the Revs. W. KE. Atack, H. 
Woods Perris, and T. Shakspeare (minister). 

Edinburgh.—On Sunday last tbe Rev. R. B. 
Drummond gave, in St. Mark’s Chapel, the last of 
a course of six lectures on “The Lives of Eminent 
Unitarians.” The subjects chosen were ‘‘Servetus,” 
“The Socini,” “Joseph Priestley,” “ W. E. Chan- 
ning,” “ Theodore Parker,” and ‘James Martineau.” 
In dealing with Dr. Martineau, Mr. Drummond 
said that havieg recently given a sketch of his life, 
and attempted some criticism of his philosophy, he 
would now speak of him exclusively as a Unitarian 
and his relations to Unitarianism. He then pro- 
ceeded to give an interesting account of the Liver- 
pool controversy and of Martineau’s share in it, 
pointing out that at that time Martineau was io 
perfect agreement with Channing. The letters on 
“The Unitarian Position” and on “ Church Life or 
Sect Life?” were next noticed, and it was shown 
that while claiming to belong to a wider Church than 
could be confined within any sectarian limit, he 
nevertheless remained always doctrinally a Unit- 
arian. Long before his death he had accepted the 
results of the most advanced New Testament criti- 
cism, The lectures, which were largely advertised 
by the aid of a grant from the M‘Quaker Trustees, 
were well attended. 

Glossop.—An interesting ceremony took place 
at the close of the afternoon meeting of the Fitz- 
alan-street Sunday-school on April 1. Oa behalf 
of Mr. Cuthbert C. Grundy, ex-president of the 
Manchester District Sunday-school Association, the 
generous donor of the gift, the Rev. A. Cunliffe Fox, 
B.A., presented to Mr. Wright Booth, of Glossip, a 
massive and handsome brass lamp in rec»gnition of 
his long services as a Sunday-school superintendent. 
Mr. Booth’s term of office has now reached the 
fortieth year, and he has gained the ;honourable 
distinction of having served in this capacity for a 
longer period than any other superintendent in the 
seventy-seven Sunday-schools connected with this 
Association. During the earlier part of his thirty- 
pine years of service Mr. Booth was superintendent 
of the neighbouring school ab Mottram, but soon 
after the foundation of the Glossop Church in 1872 
he relinquished that post in order to undertake a 
similar duty at Fitzalan-street, where he has offi- 
ciated ever since, S:nday after Sunday, with un- 
tiring energy and exemplary devotion. The mem- 
bers of both church and school congratulate their 
friend and fellow-worker upon this official recogni- 
tion of his labours on behalf of moral and religious 
education in Mottram and Glossop, and tender their 
warm thanks to Mr. Grundy for his kindness ia 
sending the gift. 

Guildford.—The annual Sunday-school enter- 
tainment, recently given in the Constitutional Hall, 
was a most gratifying success. "The principal piece 
was the Rev. H. W. Hawkes’s adaptation of Beauty 
and the Beast ;.and there were also tableaux vivants 
and tambourine and bar-bell drills, arranged by 
Miss E. F. le Duc. The audience numbered nearly 
three hundred. 

London: Essex Church.—A special meeting 
of the Congregational Society, convened by the 
Committee, was held in the schoolroom on March 27. 
The Rev. Frank K. Freeston introduced for friendly 
conference the two proposals of a Service of Wel- 
come, and a roll-book for signatures, which had 
been suggested in his annual address, The former 
was supported by Mrs. Charles Mitchel], who also 
laid stress on the advantage of preparation classes 
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and the latter by Mr. Bryan Johnson, senior 
churchwarden. Interesting and earnest speeches 
in favour of both proposals, and enforced by per- 
sonal religious experience, were then made by the 
following members :—Miss Violet Preston, Mrs. 
William Bruce, Mrs. David, Mr. Facon, Mr. Edgar 
Worthington, Mr. Charles Mitchell, Mr. Rupert 
Potter, Mr. James Beale, Lady Durning Lawrence, 
and Mr. Thomas Picking. The following resolution 
was then put to the meeting and agreed to unani- 
mously :—‘“ That this Conference of the Congre- 
gational Society, having considered the two pro- 
posals of (1) a Sarvice of Dedication and Welcome 
for the Young, preceded by classes for religious 
instruction and preparation ; and (2) a roll-book 
for the voluntary signatures of sympathisers, or 
future members of the church, is of opinion that 
both proposals, if put into operation, would tend to 
the religious welfare of the congregation ; and that 
the senior churchwarden be requested to present 
to the Church Committee at their next meeting 
the terms of this resolution.” 

Maidstone (Appointment).—The Rev. S. S. 
Brettell, M.A., who has been in charge of the con- 
gregation at Maidstone since the commencement of 
the year, has received and accepted a unanimous 
invitation to become their minister. 
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SUNDAY, April 15. 
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GS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m 
and 7 p.m., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. FrepEric ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. Water Lioyp. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 

Croydon,114.mM.and7p.m., Rev. J. Pack Hoprs 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev. A. J. Marcwant. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
' and 7 p.m., Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
EpGar Dapiyn, and 7 P.M., Rev. BROOKE 
Herrorp, D.D. 
Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., ARMyTAGE BaKEWELL. 
“ Raster,” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.u., Rev. J. E 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11°a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. C. Por. . 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 p.M., Mr. Hem Coanpra Sarkar, M.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, Mr. J. BREDALL, 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. A. G. STOEssIGER, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., and 3 p.M., Service for Children. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 A.M. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Luckina TAVENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 PM., Rev. W. Wooprna, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, llam, 
Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 6.30 P.m., Mr. 
W. H. Survussoxe, F.G.S. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 P.m., Rev. 
T, E. M. Epwarps, “ Resurrection.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev, 
Dr. MuMMERY. 


—————_»—_____. 


PROVINCIAL, 


Basalt HeatH Institute: Our FatHer’s CHURCH, 
11 a.M, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C, J. SNEATH. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 

Rey. A. LANCASTER. 
BrprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
RowtanpD HILL, . 


BuiackPooL Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Mesonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bopgnn Smita. 
Bootiz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 

6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BournemourtH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M, and 7 p.M., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church( Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 

_ 7 PpmM., Rev. Grorce STREET. 

CaNnTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Mr. J. W. Brown. 

Dra and WaLMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114.M.and 6.30 p.m., Rey. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 A.M. 

~ and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 8S. Burrows. 

EastTBouRNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 1] A.M. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. G. St. Carr. 

GuinprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. S, Lana BuckLanp. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C. 
Harerove, M.A. 

LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. Luoyp THomas, 

Liverpoot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. 
R,. A. ARmstrone, B.A., and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
A. CoBpEn SMITH. 

LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kirin, 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 
J. FORREST, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways 10.30 a.m. and 6.30, P.M, 

Maraarte, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
Mr. J. Rounce. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
W. E. Appis, M.A. 

PortsMoUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsMouTH, High-streep ChapeJ, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens PRIOR. 

RamsaatE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.m., 
Mr. J. Rouncr. 

Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. O. A. SHRUBSOLE, 
F.G.S. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Wm. Acar. 

Sovuruport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
1la.m., Rev.R.C.Drnpy, Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. HE. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Mr. Etztis Mann, 

YorK,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 


ed 
GOOD FRIDAY. 


Essex Church, 11 a.m, Rev. J. E. StroncE, 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
Communion Service. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—April 15th, 

at 11.15, Mr. S. C. CRONWRIGHT SCHREINER, 
“The Native Question in South Africa.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W: 

. STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


BIRTHS. 


WarscHAUER—On the 4th April, at 18, Oakfield 
Grove, Clifton, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Warschauer, M.A., of a son. 


DEATHS. 


Best—On the 9th inst., Charles Best, of Wellington- 
road, Edgbaston, late of 18, Newhall-street, 
Birmingham, solicitor, aged 87 years. 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
NARBOROUGH ROAD, LEICESTER. 


_—@—___. 
CHURCH BUILDING SCHEME, 


The Congregation and Committee beg to ac- 
knowledge the following additional donations, with 
thanks. The new schoolroom has now been in use 
since January, and there are already signs of in- 
creased success in our work amidst this rapidly 
growing neighbourhood. The building of the 
Church will be proceeded with at once, so that all 
our agencies may have free scope, Fully £1,000 is 
needed for the completion of the scheme. 


It is highly desirable that this sum should 
be raised without resorting to a Bazaar, and the 
building opened free of debt. 


Donations will be gratefully received and ac- 
knowledged by the following members of the 
Finance Committee :— 

Rev. H. Gow, B.A., St. James’-road. 

Rev. W. Wuitaxker, B.A,, 171, Hinckley-road. 

Mr, E. F. Coorrr, Lloyds’ Bank, High-street 
(Treasurer). 

Mr. C. H. Roserts, “ Ashleigh,” Narborough-rd, 
(Chairman), 

Mr. J. G. Cuarraway, Westcotes Drive. 

Mr. J. W. Burton, 43, Loughboro’-road. 

Mr, W. F. Pricz, 16, Fosse-road (Secretary), 


£ 8. d. 
Previously announced ... tion seed aS ME) a, 
Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee, Clent ... veo On Oe. O 
President B. & F. Unitarian Association 10 0 0 
Miss Annie Preston, London ... eed, One O 
Mr. W. F. Copeland, Leicester ... ie DSC 
Miss Hottinger, Leicester ace 5 Om 0 
Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, Londo ee) 
Mr, D. Healey, Heywood we Teg lse 0) 
Mr. J. Coates, Rochdale... ie Trey 
Mrs. Bosworth, Leicester ATO =- 0 
Mr, A. Dale, Nottingham 010 0 
127413 0 

Net proceeds from sale of building and 
surplus furniture 480 0 0 
Present Total £2,754 13 0 


Correction of last list :—Miss 8. Garrett, £5, 
should be Miss E. J. Garrett. 


HE CILIAU. AERON NEW 

CHAPEL, CARDIGANSHIRE, will be 
OPENED on MAY 9th and 10th. 

£ 8, ds 

Total cost of scheme vont, 250" Ol 0 

Amount already collected 910207 10 

Balance still to be raised = 260s 0550) 


On behalf of the Committee we desire to make 
an earnest APPEAL to the Unitarian Public for 
additional Subscriptions to enable us to open the 
Chapel free of debt. 

LEWIS WILLIAMS (Minister), Cwmere 
Cottage, Talsarn, South Wales ; 
LEWIS EVANS (Secretary), Tynant, 

Ciliau Aeron. 

All subscriptions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Minister, and a complete list of subscribers 
will be issued. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Blick be os | Bes, 


SoutHampTon BuiLpines, CHaNncERY Lanz, London, 


INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold for Customers, 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 
ticulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


\ \ 7 ANTED, post as MUSIC THACHER 
in School. Certificated.—A. Lockwoop, 
A.L.C.M., 24, Trinity-street, Huddersfield. 
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HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home, 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 25 guineas, 
Manzger—Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 

The NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, 
May 2nd, 1900. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


See 
PrinctpaL—Miss BAILY. 
Hrapmistress—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary, Miss 8. AWDRY, 


DUCATION. — Advertiser and his 
invalid. wife, occupying a large airy house in 
BATH, with their two daughters, aged 14 and 17, 
would be glad to hear of one or two girls.to join 
the younger daughter at the Girls’ High School, or 
the elder in private lessons, Especial advantages 
in German, violin and piano (Mistress a pupil of 
the late Madame Schumann).—For terms and other 
particulars, address ARTHUR E. Jonzs, Esq., 18, 
Great Bedtord-street, Bath. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


coe 


PRINCIPAL 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


eee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Princieats—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions. : 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil, 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern -aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


Apt WARREN, 


Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 


KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


Schools, etc. - 


——-— 


| Beoet uo — ASCOTT HOUSE 
SCHOOL, 37, SUSSEX-SQUARE. 
PrincipaL—MAURICE JACOBS, M.A. (Oxon.). 
BOYS well grounded and prepared for Public 
Schools by experienced University Graduates and 
Public Schoolmer. Healthiest situation in Brighton, 
facing sea and downs. Playing fields of thirty 
acres. Highest references. 
NEXT TERM begins MAY 4th. 


Board and Resivence, 


eee 

FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. RoBERT Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 


road, S.W. 


NGLESEA. BRYNTIRION 

BOARDING HOUSE, Red Wharf Bay. 

Tenni?. Misses SCHOFIELD and Brooks. Terms 
on application, 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
- STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 


For particulars cf either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 
TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


Heap Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A., late scholar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


This School will provide a sound liberal education 
on Public School lines. 

Subjects. —Religious Kaowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science. 

There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the school on Sunday. Instruction will 
be given in the history of the growth of religious 
and rational theological thought and opinion in 
England, and generally in religious subjects. The 
boys will be encouraged in sobriety, intelligence, 
earnestness, and piety, and in modes and by 
teachers free from the obligations of prescribed 
creeds or tests of religious belief. 

Careful and individual attention will be given to 
the physical training and development of the boys. 


Fees. 
For Boarders ... £33 63, 8d. a term (inclusive). 
For Day Boys ... £12 128. a term, 
Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
abt half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 


guardian is a@ minister or member of or in full 


sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine. 
Further particulars, prospectuses, and- forms of 
application may be obtained from 
GUY LEWIS (Head Master), New College, 
Eastbourne ; 
A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 
EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


OME FOR HBALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BromyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 


Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzmia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesse Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
osterberg). 


ose) and RESIDENCE, South of 

England, Healthy neighbourhocd. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.8.C,).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARD and RESIDENCE (First 
Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the lease 
of her house, and has enlarged and re-decorated it. 
Electric light and bells and bath-room are added, 
and perfect modern drainage. References required. 
—-18, Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMEN?, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs, Pococe. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Fir 
Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 
Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 
Gardens and Invalidsa’ Walk. Electric light and 
every comfort. Board and Residence from 80s, 
Send for particulars. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most: comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDECcorT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


wT. LHONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard recom, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnisked, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE Horen in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 9d. 

GT & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


“ QuiztuDE, Lonpon.” 


Telegrams : 


Nise WANTED, for Girl and Boy, 
ages 7 and 5. Trustworthy, experienced 

person, not less than 22 years old. Address—Mrs. 

Wiiuiam THomrson, 11, High-street, Watford. 
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LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR. “DAILY ow ene ay NIGHT.” 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH (leather, gilt). 
“Night unto Night” can also be had in cloth binding, red edges, price Sixpence. 


MAY Ist, 2nd, srd, 1900. 
KING’S HALL, NEWTON STREET, 


HOLBORN, 


THE BAZAAR 


WILL BE OPENED EACH DAY AT 2.30 p.m. 


On the First Day, May 1st, by 
LADY BRUNNER; 
- On the Second Day, May 2nd, by 
LADY DURNING-LAWRENCE; 
On the Third Day, May 3rd, by 


MRS. FREDERICK NETTLEFOLD. 


—=< 


The Stalls will be furnished with all kinds of 
There will be high-class 
excellent 


useful and faney articles. 
entertainments in the Crown Room, 
Refreshments in the Throne Room, Wireless Tele- 
graphy in the Duke’s Room, Pictures and Engrav- 


ings for Sale in the Art Gallery, an Exhibition of 


Samples and Curiosities,and many other attractions, 


THE BLUE HUNGARIAN BAND will play 
at intervals. 


Family Season Tickets (admitting three), 10s. 6d.; 
Season Tickets, 5s. ; Tickets of Admission, first 
day, 2s. €d.; second day, 2s. 6d. till 6 p.m., after 
that time, 1s.; third day, 1s. Packets of twenty 
tickets for 20s., admitting on either the second or 
third day ; available for only one day. 

To be obtained at Essex Hall, Hssex Street, 
Strand, W.C, or of the Local Church Secretaries, 


THE LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR. 
A CONCERT 


will be given in aid of the above 


oN 
FRIDAY, MAY 4th, at 8 p.m,, 
in the 
CROWN ROOM, HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 
by the 


EFFRA CHORAL UNION. 
Conductor, Mr. Joun Harrison, 


Coleridge Taylor’s ‘‘ Wedding of Hiawatha” will 
be perforined, and a Miscellaneous Selection. 
Tickets 53. (numbered and reserved) and 2s. 6d. 

each. May be obtained at Essex Hall and at the 

Bazaar (Brixton Stall). 


THE LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR 


——_——_—_—~ 


A CINDERELLA DANCE 


and 


CONYERSAZIONE 


will be held in connection with the above on 


SATURDAY, 5th MAY, 1900, 
in the 


KING’S HALL ROOMS, HOLBORN RESTAURANT 


(Entrance in Newton-street). 

Dancing in the King’s Hall, 7,45 p.m. precisely. 
Music in the Crown Room, Tickets 53. each, 

‘Tickets may be obtained at Esse® Hall; from 
any of the local Bazaar Secretaries ; from the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr, F. LawrorD, 40, Antrim Mansions, 
Haverstock-hill, N.W., or from ‘the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Ronatp, BaRTRAM, ¢ Fern Lea,” Kelross-road, 
Highbury, N, 


“commended. 


Essex Hatt, Essex Srreet, Srranp, W.C. 


The NEW WORLD. 


Vol. IX. No. 33. MARCH, 1900. 
Price 3s, net ; by post, 3s. 3d, 


CoyTEnTs.—James Martineau, by A. W. Jackson ; 
The Ideals of Seminaries and the Needs of the 
Churches, by Frank C. Porter ; John Donne, Poet 
and Preacher, by John White Chadwick ; From 
Paul to John, by J. Warschauer; The Sex:Con- 
scious School in Fiction, by Gerald Stanley Lee ; 
The Decline of the Stars, by Henry S. Nash; 
William Morris, Craftsman and Socialist, by Francis 
Tiffany ; The Date of the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Galatians, by Emilie Grace Briggs; Book 
Reviews, &c. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD 
Epirzep By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page. 


One Penny WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.0. 


ANCHESTER 2 DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
NOW READY. 

HYMNS and CHORAL SONGS. Third Series. 
No. 10, 14 Hymns, with Tunes in both notations. 
Price 1d., post free, 14d, each ; 25 copies, 1s, 10d. ; 
100, 6s. 104d 

MUSICAL SETTINGS to an Order of Service 
for Children, with Forms of Service for Opening 
and Closing School. Price 1d., post free, 14d. each. 


Manchester : H. Rawson and Co, London : Sunpay 
ScHoon ASSOCIATION, 


l TtHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairmen— Sir H. W. Lawrences, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marxk H, Jupex, A.R.1.B.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H, A. HARpoasrte, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STH#PHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, 8. W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Bart,, 21, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d.; 
10 years, "£1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


OUSEMAID, Caretaker, or Tem- 

porary Housemaid ; age 37. Highly re- 
London or Suburbs.—C. M., 18, 
Queen’s-gate-terrace, South Kensington, 8, WwW : 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SPIRITUAL PERSPECTIVE and other Sermons, 
By Cuarues J. Perry, B.A. Edited by R. A. 
ArmsTrona, B.A. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. net, 

MARTINEAU’S “STUDY OF RELIGION” : 
An Analysis and Appreciation. By R A. 

_ Armstrona, B.A. Ils. 6d, 

THE EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 
to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Romans and Philippians. By James Drum- 
mond, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 7s, 6d. 

LIFE BEYOND DEATH. By Mrnor J, Savacz 
D.D., of New York. 6s. 

ETHICS AND RELIGION: Essays by Sir Jour 
Srevey, Dr. F'evix ADLER, and others. 5s, 
JESS: BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. By 

JenkIN LioyD JONES. 63. 

THE CHOIR IN¥YISIBLE and other Sermons, 
By Joun WHITE CHADWICK. 4s, net, 

THE STORY OF THE BIBLE from the Stand- 
point of Modern Scholarship. By Wa.rer 
L. SHELDON, Is. 6d, net. 

THE RELIGION OF TIME AND THE RE- 
LIGION OF ETERNITY. A Study of certain 
relations between Medieval and Modern 
Thought. By P. H. Wicxstrgp, M.A. 1s. net. 

BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to Evangelical 
Christians. By R. A. ARMstRoNG. 1s. net. 

THE STORY OF PROTESTANT DISSENT 
AND ENGLISH UNITARIANISM. By 
Water Lioyp. 23. 6d. net, 

LIFE PROBLEMS: Whence Came We? Why 

* are We Here? Whither are We Bound? By 
Cuaries W. WENDTE, 3d. 

THE DIVINE ORDINATION OF DEATH, 
from a Discourse by T. SoutHwoop SmiTH, 
M.D. 4d., by post 5d. 

FAITH IN JESUS. By W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
1d., by post 1}d. 

JAMES MARTINEAU : An Address delivered in 
Highgate Church on January 2lst, by J. T. 
SunDERLAND, M.A. Id., by post 13d. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Cr. 8vo, pp. 236, cloth, 23. 6d. net, by post 23. 10d. 
THE STORY OF 


PROTESTANT DISSENT 


AND 


ENGLISH UNITARIANISM. 


BY 
WALTER LLOYD. 


* A fair, clear, and concise account of Protestant 
Dissent.”’—Christian World, 

‘‘Should be read by every Unitarian.” — 
Christian Life. 

“Valuable and instructive.” — Westminster Revicw. 

* A really valuable contribution.” —Jnquirer. 

“Tells the story of an interesting, but little 
known chapter in modern religious history,”— 
Manchester Guardian, 


London: PatLir Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
A Monthly Sermon by 
Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


Subject for April.‘ A Woman’s Worth as a 
Test for all Men.” 

Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free, 

Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 


wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 
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London Permanent Chapel Building Fund 


An Appeal to Unitarians to assist in raising at least £12,000 for the support and spread 
of Liberal Christianity in the Metropolitan Area. 


President—Sir JOHN T. BRUNNER, Bart., M.P. 


: (1.) A portion of the Fund, not exceeding one-third of the net amount 
*aised, shall be devoted to paying off debts or charges on, or purchasing the 
freehold of, some of our chapels and halls in or near London, 
congregations to receive this assistance, and the amount of the assistance to 
be-given to each such congregation, shall be settled by the Committee of the 
Loridon District Unitarian Society, regard being had to the efforts made by 


| Chairman of Committee—W. BLAKE ODGERS, Q.C., LL.D. 


Treasurers—FREDERICK NETTLEFOLD, Esq., and FRANK PRESTON, Esq. 


each congregation to help itself. 


-. (2.) The remainder of the Fund, not less than two-thirds of the whole, 
will -be-foriied:into a Permanent Chapel Building Fund for granting loans 
towards the purchase of sites and the erection of buildings with Opzn Trusts. 
This shen on ‘ba vested in a body of twelve Trustees, who shall b2 nomi- 


Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. 1,000 


+» 1,000 
ewe 1, 000 


Sir BMP. Durning- Lawrdace, 
t 
Mr. Frederick Nettlefold 
Mrs. Neate, Woking oan aa 
Miss J. Durning Smith rec eee 
Mrs, Alfred Lawrence  ... eo 
Mrs. Nettlefold, Birmingham . 
Dr. and Mrs. W. Blake Ouugers 
The President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Associa- 


tion “i tas ea 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland. seo 5 
Mr. Walter Baily .., one ace 
Mr. G. L. Bristow .. on ace 
Mr. G. W. Brown ... ve eee 


Mr. H. Doughty Browne. nag 
Mrs, T. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. 
Howard Chatfeild Clarke, 
and Mr. Edgir Chatfeild 
Clarke ... 
'. E. Clephan, Leicester sae 
r, William Colfox, Bridport ... 
. Henry W. Gair, Liverp ol ... 
. William Gibson ee soe 
Mr. John Harrison... cad a 
Mr. and Mrs, Percival Hart 
Mrs. and Miss E. G. Holt, Liver- 
pool ove i‘ nae . 


Mr. W. R. Lake .... 

Mr, F. W. Lawrence 

Mr. I. 8. Lister and the: ‘Misses 
mae aie Bee soe 

Mr. D. Martineau 

Mr. 


Oswold Nettlefola ... 3 
Miss Preston ove ves ae. 
Lady O’Hagan he 

Mr, F. 8. Schwann... 0 

Mr. William Spiller ay 

Mr. Edwin Tate ... ay 

Mr. 8 S. Tayler 

Mr. Harold Wade ... 

Mrs. Webb ... 

The Family and Representatives 
of the late Jeg Hest 
Esq. . 

Mrs. Edward Berry | ae ee 

Mrs. Bruce, deceased... 

Mrs. ‘Alfred eae and family 

Mr. H. W. Hil ag 

Miss Ellen M. ieee ove 

Miss C. A. Lawrence... ‘ 

Miss Mary Martineau... wee 

Mr. C. F. Pearson . Rea tee 

Mrs. C. F. Pearson ace 

Mr. and Mrs. Rupert Potter ... 

Mr. Russell Scott . 

Miss Anna Swanwick, deceased 

Mr. William Thornley ... 

Miss 8. Scholes Wrigley, Winder. 
mere .. one cf 

The Misses White . ane ba 

Mrs. Barber, Shanklin Bee sos 

Mr. Thomas B. Bowring... “4 

Mr. W. Wallace Bruce, L. C. C. 

Mr. B. K. Blyth . as 

Mrs. George Buckton, Oxford . me 

Mr. Stanley Chatfeild Clarke ... 

Mr. Jobn Harwood, Bolton... 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Handfield 
Morton ... ee ose sla 

Mr. J. T. Preston ... ee eee 

Mr. Frank Preston one tas 

Dr. and Mrs. Vance Smith, 
Bowdon}... at oe ae 

Mr. C. A. Tate aN eee ove 

Mr. James Walton... Hy 

Mrs. Wrigley, Windermere ae 

Mrs. Joshua Buckton ... AD 

Mr. 8. R. Kearne ... “By wee 

Mr. Richard 8. Osler... 5 

Dr. and Mrs. H. Rayner... 

Mr. A. H. Thompson 

Rey. James Harwood 

Rev, C. C. Coe, Bournemouth 
(per Country Goods Stall) ... 


500 
500 
200 
200 
200 
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100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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The particular © 


nated in the first instance by the Council of Ministers and Delegates and the 
Subscribers to the Special Fund. The Trustees shall have a voice in the 
selection of the site, and shall themselves decide what amount they will ad- 
vance towards the cost of its purchase and of the erection of the building, 

(3.) The sum so advanced shall be a charge on the land and building, 
and shall ba repaid io such manner and subject to such conditions as the 
Trustees shall in each case deem proper. The Trustees in their discretion 
may remit payment of interest. The income of such portion of the Fund 
as is not out on loan, and the interest on any loans, shall either be paid to 
the Treasurer of the London District Unitarian Society, or added to the 
capital of the Fund, as the Trustees may in each case determine, 


THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS HAVE ALREADY BEEN PROMISED :— 


d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ooocococo 


coooosococoe oco ooococoo 


Mr. Alfred J. Boult via 

Mr. Thomas Ayres Phillips 

Rev, W. Copeland Bowie... : 

Mrs. H. C. Briggs, Ambleside SS 

Mr. Edward Chitty, Dover nae 

Mr. G. W. Chitty, Dover... 

Mrs. T. Colfox, deceased, Brid- 
port 

Mrs. Dobson, Tunbridge. Wells 

Miss Dunn ... ane) ees own 

Mr. Walter Hal 

Mr. Henry B. Lee.. 

Mr. Henry Lupton, Leeds’ 

Miss A. V. Mallet . ae see 

Miss M. C. Martineau Pas ose 

Mr. P. M, Martineau, Esher... 

Mr. J. 8. Nettlefold, pipaloghan 

Mrs. Shannon : 

Lt.-Colonel W. R. Trevelyan, 
Penzance ee 

Mr. Julian Winser... 

Mr. F. D. Bowles ... Ro 

Mr. A. Gordon Maginnis .. Ses 

Mr. H. J. Morton, Scarboro’ 


Mrs. O. Oldham, Gee Cross Ly 


Mrs. Henry Rutt . a ose 
Miss Stainbank, Boston . see 
Mrs. Taylor, Bolton - esi 
Mr. H. Woolley, Manchester 


Mr. A. W. Worthington, Stour- 
bridge ... <8 
Hugh Atkins, Hinckley By) 


Thomas Atkins, Hinckley .. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
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Tue Inpran Famine Braumo Somas 
Founp.—Mr. Ion Pritchard acknowledges 
receipt of the following donations :— 
Amountalready acknowledged £1,002 19s.; 
Mrs. Chris. James, £5; Mr. John 
‘Bredall, £1 -1s.; the Rev. Henry Solly, 
5s.; Great Meeting Sunday-school, 
Leicester, £3 2s.; Messrs. W. and F. 
Skelton, £2 2s.; per the Rev. V. D. 
Davis, £1; Mr. Hem Chandra. Sarkar, 
M.A., 10s.; Miss Gregson, 5s.; Mrs. J. 
Higginson, 2s. 6d.; Miss M. Marsden, 64d. ; 
-Mrs. Winterburn, 5s.; Mr. Joshua Crook, 
£5; the Rev. J. K. Montgomery, £1; J. 
N., Southsea, 10s.; HE. B., 5s.; Mrs. W. S. 
Jeyons, £1 1s.: Mr. H. Woolcott 
Thompson, £21; Poole Unitarian Church, 
£1 ls, 8d.; M.D. E., £1; K. M., Birken- 
head, £1; Mr. Underhill, 10s.; total, 
£1,048 19s. 8d. Contributions may be 
sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Wepnespay next, April 25, is the cen- 
tenary of the death of William Cowper— 
of his release from the living death into 
which he had sunk. Cowper holds a place, 
not in the first rank of poets, but a place 
assured in the affections of his people, 
and there are hymns of his which belong 
to the Church Universal. It was one of 
the most pathetic touches in his pathetic 
life, that when he could no longer write 
hymns himself, because of the darkness 
of despair that was in his heart, he set 
himself to translate the hymns of Mme. 
Guyon. Speaking of the intervals 
between Cowper’s seasons of madness 
and his times of worst depression, Mr. 
Stopford Brooke says, in his “ Theology 
in the English Poets” :— 

Till the last three years, his life had 
many intervals of happiness. Many lovely 
landscapes lay between these three valleys 
of the Shadow of Death, where he rested 
and was at peace; sweet idleness and 
fruitful contemplation—tender friendships 
and simple pleasures—hours where charm- 
ing humour and simple pathos ran through 


one another, and interchanged their essence 
like the colours on a sunset sea—days of 
sweet fidelity to Nature in-her quietest 
and most restoring moods—times when 
the peace that passeth all understanding 
made him as a child with God; but in the 
end the darkness settled down, deep and 
impenetrable; and the Poet, who of all 
English Artists, has written, to my mind, 
the noblest hymns for depth of religious 
feeling and for loveliness of quiet style, 
and whose life was blameless as the water 
lilies which he loved, and the way of life 
of which on silent streams he made his 
own; whose heart breathed the sweetest 
air of natural piety, and yet could sympa- 
thise with the supersensuous world in which 
Guyon lived—died in ghastly hopelessness, 
refusing comfort to the last. 

Or the tragic close of Cowper’s life we 
may repeat what was written in these 
columns some time ago in a series of 
articles on ‘Our Hymnody ” :— 

When at last he was dying he said, in 
answer to a question, ‘I feel unutterable 
despair.’ But afterwards it is recorded 
that the expression into which his counten- 
ance had settled was that of calmness and 
composure, mingled, as it were, with holy 
surprise. He had sung :— 

God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform, 

He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 

Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill 

He treasures up his bright designs 
And works his sovereign will. 

May we not take that happier look 
upon his face after the long struggle was 
over as an earthly symbol of what had 
come to him, freed from the morbid 
shadows of his poor diseased brain, freed 
also from the bondage of the detestable 
creed that had enthralled him—for che 
pure and tender spirit, ‘a season of clear 
shining, to cheer it after rain ?’ 

We are thankful for those hymns of 
Cowper’s, which belong to the common 
heritage of all trustful worshippers of the 
Father in heaven. His is one of the 
sweetest voices that in modern times has 
swelled the great chorus of praise. But 
we are yet more thankful to believe that 
the sorrows of his gentle spirit are long 
since forgotten, that his song of praise is 
now far richer and more full of joy, and 
the cloud that settled on his heart is 
dissipated in the glorious light of the 
eternal love of God. 


Tur Rev. Clay McCauley, who for the 
last ten years has been resident at Tokyo, 
as representative of the American Unit- 
arian Association in Japan, is expected to 
be in London next week, on his way home, 
where he is to take part in the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarians at Boston. 
Mr. McCauley is expected in Paris, and 


an invitation has been sent to him to be 
present at the Council Meeting of the 
B. and F.U.A. on Tuesday next, which it is 
hoped he may be able to accept. The 
Japan Daily Mail of March 8 contains a 
full report of a very cordial farewell 
dinner given to Mr. McCauley by the 
members of the Tokyo Club oi the eve of 
his departure. His Excellency the United 
States Minister presided, and much regret 
was expressed that Mr. McCauley was 
relinquishing bis work and leaving Japan. 
Mr. Fukai, a Japanese gentleman, in par- 
ticular, made a very interesting speech, in 
which he pointed out how the Japanese 
had adopted Western civilisation on its 
material side, and that as at the same time 
the old foundations of their life had 
slipped away, they now felt that they must 
assimilate their intellectual and spiritual 
life also to that of the Western world. 
In that direction Mr. McCauley’s long stay 
in the country had had a remarkable 
influence. There had been Christian 
missionaries who had done good work, 
but the faith offered by the majority of the 
missionaries had been unacceptable to the 
people of Japan. And he added :— 


The intellectual class of our people has 
not been very profoundly affected by the 
preaching of the ordinary missionary. But 
Mr. McCauley’s work has had, I think, a 
very remarkable influence on the current 
of thought among the higher classes of 
Japanese, and I think it is beyond question 
and admitted on every side that he has done 
a great deal to introduce into this country 
the intellectual and_ spiritual side of 
Western civilisation. 


In responding, in a second speech to this 
spontaneous tribute Mr. McCauley said :— 


My purpose in coming to Japan was not 
to impose upon the Japanese any faith of 
Western countries, but to welcome any 
yearnings the Japanese themselves might 
have toward a spiritual faith. And so my 
life has been one of attendance and waiting, 
ministry and co-operation: I have never 
taken the initiative. I am anxious as a 
friend of Japan that she shall be saved from 
spiritual and moral wreck. I have tried in 
the way of sympathy and encouragement to 
welcome and develope the spiritual aspira- 
tions of the Japanese themselves. We are 
the first to leave the country on account of 
action taken by the Japanese. They have 
entered upon an autonomous, commercial, 
and practical life, and we have urged them 
also to another life also autonomous—an 
autonomous religious life. And I think such 
a life growing out of the people themselves 
will be permanent, because it is of the 
people and not from without, and that it 
will grow and prosper. 


Tue Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, secretary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Mr. Ion Pritchard and Miss 
Marion Pritchard, representatives of the 
Sunday-school Association, sailed from 
Liverpool last Saturday for New York, by 
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the new Cunard s.s. Ivernia, which after 
the White Star s.s. Oceanic, is said to be 
the largest boat afloat. From Queens- 
town our friends sent back word that. so 
far they had had a delightful time. The 
Rey. Charles Hargrove, M.A., who is also 
to represent the B. and F.U.A. at the 
Tnternational Council of Unitarians at 
Boston, is to sail with Mrs. Hargrove, we 
understand, on April 28. 


LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR. 


Miss Minna’ Tayner, Hon. Sec. of the 
Art Section writes :—‘* Will you allow me 
to make known to possible purchasers that 
some very valuable pictures have been 
received for the Art Gallery. Among the 
oil paintings is a ‘ Cecil Lawson,’ worth 
between £70 and £80; there are also a 
large number of proof engravings, given 
by some of the best art publishers 
through the interest of our chairman, 
Mr. Gooden.” Intending contributors are 
requested to send to Miss Tayler all par- 
ticulars for catalogue not later than the 
23rd. inst. 

Mrs. Percy Presron, 25, Mount-park- 
crescent, Haling, W., will be glad if the 
friends who are sending contributions of 
flowers and fruit to the Flower Stall will 
ensure an early delivery on Tuesday 
morning, May 1, by transmitting them 
either by post or rail in good time on 
Monday, April 30, and addressed to her 
(marked perishable), Flower Stall, London 
Unitarian Bazaar, King’s Hall Room, 
Newton-street, Holborn, W.C. 


Tue Rey. T. E. M. Epwarps (Secretary) 
writes :—‘‘ Several ladies are coming up 
from the provinces to assist at the Bazaar, 
for whom we are anxious to provide 
hospitality. Will friends mn London who 
can render help in giving them entertain- 
ment during their visit kindly communi- 
cate with me as early as possible at Hssex 
Hall?” 


Av the end of his speech on Mr. Jacks’ 
paper at Leicester, Mr. Fripp caused much 
amusement by reciting the following 
‘Hints to Worshippers,” which he had 
drawn up for the use of the young people 
at All Souls’ Chureh, Belfast :— 


(1) Be in time. 

(2) If late, don’t enter during reading or 
prayer. 

(3) Join in the singing, including the 
responses and the Amens; and if you are 
modest enough to say that God has not 
given you the power of song, then try to 
make a joyful noise. 

(4) Knee] at prayer. 
and don’t lounge. 

(5) Try to keep your thoughts fixed on 
the service. 

(6) Don’t look round when the door 
opens, to see whois coming in. 

(7) Do not talk nor whisper to your 
neighbour, especially at. the opening of 
service. 

(8) If the sermon is dull and you cannot 


Do not merely sit, 


attend, sit quietly and think of your faults, 


and preach yourself a sermon. 


The reading of these hints on that occasion 
could not but cause merriment, which by 
no means meant that they did not contain 
much very excellent advice for old as well 
as young, and advice which in many 
quarters greatly needs to be taken to 
heart, . 


. 


THE FAMINE JIN INDIA. 


A FAMINE unprecedented in magni- 
tude in the history of famines even 
in India in this century 


thing else. 
at home to realise the full extent -or 


the depth of the suffering to which the 
Arthur 


Havelock, the Governor of Madras, with 


people bere are subject. Sir 


that touch of genuine sympathy with the 


sufferings of the subject population 
entrusted to his care, which has always 
characterised his Excellency’s public 


utterances, recently and truly remarked 
that the unprecedented severity of the 
present famine “is enough to strain to 


breaking point the patient heart of this 
much enduring people.” 


tothe famine given the other day by the Hon. 


Mr. Ibbetson in the Viceroy’s Council— 
total area affected 
by the present famine throughout the 


namely, that the 
country, including the Native States, is no 
less than 450,000 square miles, with a 
population of sixty-one millions ! 


famine is at this moment threatening such 
a vast extent of Indian territory as would 
equal nearly four times the area of Great 


Britain, or a little more than the whole of 


France and Germany put together. Bat, 
none the less, such is the stern fact. 

At the time of writing, the total num- 
ber of persons under State relief on 
account of the famine is 4,374,647, or about 
one-fiftieth of the whole population of 
India. Private benevolence has come 
forward to supplement ~ State aid. 
Maharajahs, Rajahs, and other wealthy 
men, with numbers of Huropean firms and 
native merchants have given liberal, and 


in some instances, munificent subscrip-. 
Wven more than this, it has been 


tions. 
proved again that difficulties, trouble and 
sufferings have created a bond of union 
between classes and communities, no less 
than between individuals, in a way that 
prosperity never does. Common calamities 
and misfortunes are best calculated to 


create common fellowship and mutual 


sympathy between man and man; and the 
war in South Africa, no less than the 


famine in India, has tended to strengthen | 


in the minds of all Her Majesty’s subjects 
feelings of mutual attachment, of loyalty, 
and of devotion to the Empire. If the 
sympathy of India with England in her 
present troubles has been appreciated by 
the English people, the generous response 
made by England to the Lord Mayor’s call 
for the relief of the famine-stricken in 
this land has evoked feelings of gratitude 
and attachment among the people towards 
the inhabitants of the ruling country. 
But mutual sympathy and liberality 
leave the root of the distress untouched. 
It is doubtless satisfactory to see this 
silver ining in the cloud—to see the spirit 
of self-sacrifice awakened in every land 
over which floats the British flag. Buta 
no less important result that we may 
expect from the present famine, coming so 
closely upon that of three years ago, is 
that the rulers of India will look more 
carefully into the economic condition of 
the country, and more especially of the 
condition of the agricultural classes. At 
present the Indian Government seems 
oblivious of the great need for improving 
the condition of the ryots. If the present 


takes the 


heart out of one for writing alout any- 
It is impossible for those 


That this. is no 
mere figure of speech will be obvious when 
we recall to memory the figures relating 


Tt 
seems incredible that the grim spectre of 


famine teaches the rulers that the con- 
dition of the masses cannot be improved 
without effecting a radical change in the 
present land revenue policy of the Govern- 
ment, that will be the greatest good that 
it will have done. Unless that is done, 
the same calamity must continue to occur 
as long as the people are left without any 
sustaining power in times of scarcity and 
distress. Sir Henry Havelock has said, 
with pardonable pride, that ‘the per- 
fection which has been attained in the 
Government organisation for the relief of 
sufferers from famine is one of the 
greatest triumphs of British rule in 
India.” Precisely so, and as Mr. R. C. 
Dutt said the other day, it is the famine 
policy of the Government which has en- 
deared the rulers to the mass of the 
people to a very large extent. 

But surely the perfection to which Sir 
Henry Havelock referred cannot be the 
consummation for which the Government 
is working. Why are these famines 
becoming so much more. and more 
frequent? And why are people so hope- 
lessly prostrated by the visitation of each 
succeeding famine? That is the question 
of questions which has to be investigated 
in all seriousness, but which our states- 
men are afraid of tackling, It is 
perfectly true that the evil of famine does 
the people of India the lasting benefit of 
teaching them the love of humanity. But 


it is not alone the people who have to 
| learn their lesson from the loft-recurring ~ 


famine. The. Government have -their 
lesson to learn too, though they have been 
fighting shy of it. It is time, however, 
that the rulers_suinmoned up courage to 
look the problem fully in the face. If 
India isto have’a famine once -in every 
three years, just in time to prostrate the 
mass of the population the moment they 
gain the. necessary physical stamina to 
stand on their feet, perhaps what of 
philanthropy there is in our wealthy men 
may be crushed out of them within a .few 
years. But why are the Government un- 
willing to hold the investigation which is 
being pressed for from various quarters ? 


March 15. S, Fuercuer Wit.1aMs, ~ 


Durine the summer term at the Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement, | Professor 
George Adam Smith is to give the Jowett 
Lectures, his subject being “ The Religion 
of Israel in the Eighth and Seventh 
Centuries before Christ.” There are to be 
seven lectures, beginning on Thursday 
next at 8 p.m. and again at 8 p.m. Fee 
for the afternoon course 5s., teachers 
2s. 6d. Evening course Free. 


Mr. JosrepH Dare, B.A., of whom we 
published a memorial notice last week, 
had, we find, one brief ministerial settle- 
ment at Doncaster, 1870-71. 


OHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR. 
In Tins ; 
And Packets. ; 
pj) CHNSTON:S CORN FLOUR. | 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
CONFERENCE, 


i 


We are back to our own centres of life 
and work, and are already looking upon 
the Conference as a memory, and an in- 
spiration. 

What a great success it was as to 
numbers, enthusiasm, and earnestness ! 
The management by the Committee, the 
graceful and abundant hospitality of 
Leicester, the spirit and tone of the 
meetings were beyond praise. 

The features of the gatherings that 
most impressed me were as follows :— 

1. The wisdom shown in the choice of 
capable and devout young ministers to 
lead our devotions on each day of the 
Conference. There was in each of these 
services a deep devotion, an elevation of 
thought, and a sweetness of spirit that 
dwelt with us through all the subsequent 
proceedings of each day. 

2. While there were many good papers, 
and some good speeches, these culminated 
in the delicate and spiritual appreciation 
and criticism of James Martineau by 
Stopford Brooke, the profound and 
thoughtful essay of Philip Wicksteed, and 
the kindling and inspiring speech of 
Joseph Wood. It wasa pity Mr. Wood 
was crushed into a corner, but during his 
ten minutes of utterance he lifted the 
meeting into the culminating enthusiasm 
of the Conference. 

3. The contributions to the deliberations 
of the Conference by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and Miss Clephan revealed the 
greatness of the work which women can 
do in the gathering of those who are 
seeking light and guidance in divine 
things. ; 

4, The practical business of the 
Conference was small. It was condensed 
into a couple of hours instead of being an 
enriching influence of each day. It never 
came before the crowded meetings, but 
was brought before a small audience when 
people were tired, and when most of our 
laity were away. There was little of the 
statesmanship which is needful if we are 
to be a vigorous and growing branch of 
the Church of God. 

The above constitute what appeared to 
me to be the features of the Conference, 
though I am not forgetful of the great 
services of the President and the preacher, 
the tender tones of Charles C. Coe in his 
old pulpit at the Communion service, the 
generosity and helpfulness of our Leicester 
friends, and the spirit of brotherhood 
which characterised all the meetings. 
These and other good things made the 
Leicester Conference one of the notable 
milestones on our pilgrimage towards the 
Kingdom of God, James C. SrreEet, 

Shrewsbury. 


Te 


My impression of the Leicester Con- 
ference is a bright and hopeful one. As 
circumstances prevented me from attend- 
ing the gatherings at Sheffield and Man- 
chester, I cannot compare it with them. 
Tf a comparison were required, I must 
place it beside the earlier conferences at 
London, Leeds, and Birmingham, which 
are already surrounded by the tender halo 
of the past. In the numbers attending, 
and in the arrangements made for them, 
it would certainly bear comparison with 
any of these, though I am inelined to 
think it was less of a conference in a strict 


sense of the term, and more of a demon- 
stration. There was not much conferring 
at the Conference. The conferring did 
not begin till Wednesday afternoon, and 
then it was strictly limited. One reason 
for this was the excellence and abundance 
of intellectual fare provided. _ A series of 
five or six courses in quick succession does 
not afford much time for a discussion of 
the viands provided ; perhaps hardly the 
opportunity for an adequate appreciation 


of them, 


To complain cf abundance seems un- 
gracious, but the intellectual like the 
pbysical palate has limits to its endurance. 
On the first full day of the Conference we 
had a beautiful service, and a pathetic 
address. Then that piece of exquisite 
criticism, that fine appreciation which many 
of us had been looking forward to for so 
long, and then a quiet time to think it 
over? Not a bit of it. No, then there 
was a very able historical disquisition, 
which I gather from your report of it 
would have taxed, while it rewarded, the 
keenest attention. 

This high combination of quality and 
quantity was fully maintained on the 
following day. Owing to the necessity of 
returning on Friday morning I missed the 
papers and discussion on that most im- 
portant subject, “ The Conduct of Public 
Worship.” All will agree that important 
as forms of worship are, the chief thing of 
all, without which there can be no worship, 
is the devotional spirit, and I have never 
known a Conference which seemed to be 
more permeated with this spirit than the 
Conference at Leicester. It was apparent 
not only at the service of Holy Communion 
in the Old Chapel, but at all the services. 
There was none of that slovenly careless- 
ness that so often mars the devotion of 
both large and small gatherings. The pre- 
sumptuous extempore utterance that boasts 
its spontaneity was not to be heard. The 
large audience was led, not dominated, by 
a good choir, in singing which was really 
hearty and congregational, and how beauti- 
ful and appropriate was the chanting of 
that great symbol of Christian Union, the 
Lord’s Prayer ! Cuement E. Pixe. 

Newport, I.W. 

III. 

Ir is not difficult to state one’s “im- 
pressions” of the National Conference ; 
but it is not easy to allot one set of im- 
pressions precedence in expression over 
the others. 

1. The Leicester friends scored a huge 
success; and the accumulated experience 
of Conference secretaries gives admirable 
fruit. 

2. The Conference itself went with a 
swing; the meetings were better attended, 
and were heartier than at Sheffield. The 
spirit that sent more to the devotional 
services is plainly also a good working 
spirit. It seems to be natura naturans. 

3. Delegates came with the idea of the 
Conference as ‘‘a going concern,” which 
spelled business; and thus everything 
was treated as having actual bearing on 
the common life and interest. Laggards 
had not to be whipped up by energetic 
secretaries. 

4. The only hitches in the proceedings 
arose from disregard of the time-limit. 
Well-disciplined individuals cannot enjoy 
even good things, which by taking to 
themselves 50° per cent. extra, thereby 
squeeze out 50 per cent. of the possibly 
equally good things to follow. 


5. In the light of the capital five 
minutes’ speeches after Friday morning’s 
paper, it might possibly be well to allow 
in future more time for discussion. This 
comment is made in no spirit of criticism, 
for the read papers were excellent, but as 
a suggestion to reduce the number of 
papers, if to shorten them would diminish 
their force or quality. 

6. Personally, my hopes were set on the 
Business Meeting; feeling that this was 
a critical time in the history of our band 
of Free Churches. For the seventh Con- 
ference not eloquence but action was 
needed. We were fortunate in a chair- 
man who had an evident fondness for the 
proposed new rules; and it was clear he 
had presided over a committee which had 
not only felt its responsibility, but was 
possessed of a perspicuity equal to its 
hearty goodwill. 

The delegates showed themselves of 
equally stern stuff, and the hardy 
“Triennials”” had short shrift. It was 
no doubt a voluntary devolution of func- 
tion to retain “The Essex Hall Year 
Book” as the witness to “ ministers not 
in charge of congregations.” There is no 
real reason why the Secretary of the Con- 
ference should find it more difficult to get 
their names than the names of working 
ministers of congregations. But the in- 
creasing importance of the National Con- 
ference will soon adjust subsidiary matters, 
and relieve the minds of such as look on 
the British and Foreign as something 
approaching “tbe accursed thing.” 

My impression is that the Conference 
acknowledged the good work of the 
British and Foreign, and desired to waste 
no ‘precious time in formally cutting the 
painter. 

Moreover, the delegates meant business, 
and were under a deep sense of gratitude 
to their Committee. 

Iam glad to have the opportunity of 
expressing my sincerest appreciation of 
their work, which will stamp them as the 
Red Letter Committee in Conference 
history. 

At last we see our way towards a real 
union of churches, and witness is borne by 
the work handed over to the New Com- 
mittee: (1) The Board to assist in pro- 
viding for the future ministry ; (2) the 
raising of money for the Superannuation 
Fund; (3) the Martineau Memorial, with 
suggested reference to Willaston School. ~ 

It would be only right and proper that 
all churches on the roll should make 
collections for the National Conference 
instead of the British and Foreign which 
then would be wholly individual. The 
congregation (was it’) that collected 10s. 
will hold an honourable position in future 


lists. Now that the National Conference 

is a thing “in being” it appeals to each 

and all. H. D. Rozsrrts. 
Chester. 


es 


IV. 


Ir is no easy task to perform the 
editor’s bidding and condense into half a 
column one’s impressions of those glorious 
four days at Leicester. There is a temp- 
tation to overburden these lines with a 
long string of superlative adjectives, and 
I feel the lack of a due perspective which 
can only come with time and after a quiet 
perusal of several of the papers and 
addresses. But certain impressions there 
are which it will take a great deal to 
efface from memory. The first_is that 


ene 


the days were indeed full days. With 
half a hundred old friends to see and chat 
with over old times, with important 
messages for half-a-dozen persons whom 
you invariably “just missed,” and with 
meetings almost every hour, Conference 
Week, which for me began and ended 
with a ten hours’ railway ride, was no 
playtime. Looking back on it all, one 
feels now that it was decidedly refreshing 
and- recreative, but it was almost im- 
possible to obey the injunction of an 
elder brother to “ Do the meeting that 
lies nearest thee.” 

To one who for upwards of seven years 
has occupied one of the outposts of the 
faith in this northern kingdom, where 
men and women are by nature excessively 
reserved (if not modest), the predominant 
feature of the Conference was the remark- 
ably warm-hearted reception of us by all 
sections of the Leicester community. The 
fact, alluded to by one of the speakers, of 
the existence of a “corporate roll of 
hosts,” comprising Church people, Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Unitarians, and 
I know not how many others, all willing 
and even eager to provide hospitality for 
the delegates to any Conference, no matter 
what the denomination, is surely nothing 
less than a most significant sign of the 
times and a splendid example, worthy of 
emulation by every other town in Great 
Britain. This was the amazing thing, 
that people of all denominations should 
sink intellectual differences and hold out 
to us the right hand of fellowship. Who 
can teli what beneficial effects upon 
all of us may not come from this inter- 
course and fraternisation? May this 
spirit of genial fellowship grow from more 
to more! Not unworthy of mention in 
this connection were the friendly leader- 
ettes in the Leicester Post day by day. 
But the essence of what I must call the 
Leicester spirit of good-fellowship seemed 
to be incarnate in the person of the 
Mayor, who was the embodiment of every- 
thing a host ought to be. 

There was one moment in the first day’s 
proceedings when, I fancy, most of us were 
constrained to hold our breath. It was in 
the course of Professor Gillman’s speech, 
when he proposed to quote Kipling in 
reference to Dr. Martineau. The juxta- 
position of these two names was startling, 
but needless to say the quotation was 
peculiarly apposite and a very happy 
thought : 


And only the Master shall praise us, and 
only the Master shall blame ; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one 
shall work for fame, 

But each for the joy of the working, and each, 
in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the 
God of Things as They Are! 


Mr. Stopford Brooke’s eloquent tribute 
to Dr. Martineau, Mr. Wicksteed’s paper 
on “The Fear of God and the Sense of 
Sin,” and the fine speeches at the great 
Public Meeting on the Thursday, these 
will remain as a lasting inspiration. The 
absence of Mr. Maddison was regrettable, 
but the time at the Public Meeting went 
quickly, as it always does. At what hour 
it would have concluded had the fourth 
speaker been present, is matter for con- 
jecture. Would it not be wise to start 
this, the most important meeting, a little 
earlier, so that the speakers may not be 
hurried ? 

I return to the labour in this little 
corner of the vineyard with fresh courage 


‘and all without a single hitch. 
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and renewed vigour, proud of my heritage 
as a Unitarian, and, spite of all Mr. Fripp 
may say, proud of the name, which seems 
to me the grandest, most comprehensive 
name by which any religious body could 


be denominated. A. Ernest Parry. 
Kirkcaldy. 


iV. 


My impressions of the Conference could 
be summed up in one word—good, un- 
hesitatingly good in every way. From 
the opening meeting to the close the 
interest never flagged, and apart from 
the flow of speech on the platform, what 
cheer and courage came from the warm 
hand clasp of old friends and com- 
panions—what excellent arrangements for 
the comfort and convenience of every one, 
How 
kindly, too, did our hosts and hostesses of 
almost every communion receive us— 
Churchmen and Dissentersalike vying with 
each other in their desire to make the 
heretic happy and glad—nay, no longer 
the heretic, but a common Christian 
worker. No one whose happy privilege 
it was to be at the Leicester Conference 
will ever forget it—how bright was that 
first gathering in the large room of the 
Great Meeting School—did anyone ever 
see such a cordial Unitarian assembly, and 
followed by that beautiful and tender 
Communion Service. The reading of the 
Scripture by Professor Carpenter in that 
sacred hour took us back to the voice and 
figure of him who first spoke those words : 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” And 
what a crowd greeted us an hour later in 
the large room of the Temperance Hall 
to listen to that excellent sermon—with 
one failing only—the fault, indeed, that 
ran through all the prepared speeches— 
just a little too long, a fault which was 
exhibited so sadly at the Public Meeting 
on the Thursday night in the same place. 

We wended our way to the meeting on 
the Tuesday night in somewhat of a down- 
pour, the only really disagreeable weather 
of all the time ; but how brightly gleamed 
the sun on Wednesday morning as we all 
came together, most of usin time too, to 
hear one of our young ministers speak to 
us of “Our Aim and Our Hope,” and to 
tell us “that the war was not over”—a 
good keynote, although, alas, the note was 
a little too long drawn out—and who will 
ever forget that next hour when the sun 
shone in the outer life, aad helped to light 
up the inner sunshine upon the radiant face 
of Stopford Brooke. Did anyone ever so 
truly realise and manifest the enjoyment 
which the speaker had io paying his 
tribute to the great master—laying a love 
wreath, and so glad to do it—the very 
organ blower drawn out of his shelter by 
the manifest interest of the audience, and 
the melody of that voice. Mr. Odgers’ 
paper will already have been read, and 
probably re-read as it needs and deserves. 
It is not, therefore, needful that I should 
speak of it. One of the happiest signs of 
the Conference probably was the intense 
interest shown in Mr. Ellis’s admirable 
paper, and the undoubted echo won in all 
hearts by the words of Mr. Byles. It was 
not possible for me to stay to hear Mr. 
A. H. Worthington’s paper on “ The 
Future Supply of our Ministers,” but I 
think that paper may be aptly described 
by one who has since read it as probably 
“the best of the whole” of the papers 
presented for discussion. Thursday morn- 
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ing brought with it the brief and impres- 
sive address by Mr. Weatherall, rich and 
ripe with the spirit of the holy life, all the 
better, too, because it did not err on the 
side of being too long—preparing so fitly 
for those addresses by Mr. Wicksteed and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, which one was 
thankful were not to be spoiled by any 
after discussion, but to be enjoyed then 
and there, and to be thought of and 
remembered in those hours when “alone, 
with the Alone.” 

It was fortunate that the business part 
of the Conference should have been pre- 
sided over by the one man amongst us 
who could so happily and genially, and 
yet so firmly and masterfully keep the 
somewhat unruly in order, the only dis- 
appointment being that the discussion on 
Mr. Cogan Conway’s paper had to take 
place when so many were somewhat tired 
and weary—not too tired, however, to 
turn up again at the great meeting in the 
evening when—and one must say it—a 
great opportunity was missed, Mr. Wood 
very wittily and wisely refusing to make 
his speech at twenty minutes to ten. 

Friday morning saw many of the friends 
already gone, and others on the wing, but 
Mr. Jacks’ admirable paper drew together 
a good audience and it was pleasant to see 
and hear the general agreement therewith, 
and to listen to the cheerful and hopeful 
words of Miss Clephan. 

On Saturday morning most of us were 
to be found at the various railway stations 
ready for our journey home, all the 
stronger for the social fellowship, the in- 
spirations of the preacher and pro- 
phet and the calls to the higher life 
made not in speech alone but in hymn 
that swelled so joyously, and the words of 
the Master sung so reverently by the 
great multitude. T. B. Broapricx. 

Bridgwater. 


VA 


VI. 


Tue Triennial Conference takes place 
just at the proper time, after the more or 
less prolonged winter’s meetings. 

If these great gatherings occurred more 
frequently, possibly some of the zest would 
be wanting; yet I am persuaded that our 
congregations would be-immensely helped 
by a more liberal supply of such good 
things as were provided for us last week. 

To go to our Conferences and Whitsun- 
tide Meetings ought to be regarded as a 
privilege to strive for, and I think those of 
our friends who were unavoidably kept 
away from Leicester missed a great treat, 
which, in a measure, they will recover by 
reading the reports of the proceedings. 

But they will miss the good spirit that 
prevailed, and was quite infectious. 

Then, too, they will only hear of, they 
will not feel, the unbounded hospitality of 
the kind friends who took care of us 
during our sojourn in the clean, healthful 
town of Leicester. 

I wish there was to be another Triennial 
Conference next week. 

W. Cuynowers Porx. 

Lewisham. 


oot 


Wil, 


My impressions are of the most pleasant 
character; it was a time of refreshing, 
and no doubt its good influence will be 
felt for a long time to come. 

The address of the President (Dr. 
Blake Odgers) and his conduct of the 
business were all that could be desired; 
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the short but hearty speech of Mr. 
Clephan welcoming the Conference to 
Leicester, together with the tea which 
followed, made the visitors feel thoroughly 
at home. The Communion Service was 
most deeply impressive, the beautiful 
address of Mr. Coe, and the appropriate 
words of Mr. Carpenter, must have 
touched for good a tender place in all 
hearts. This service, following immedi- 
ately on the hearty reception, gave the 
right tone to the Conference, sending it 
on its way with joy and strength. 

To those who are accustomed to wor- 
ship in small assemblies, the service in the 
Temperance Hall must have been excep- 
tionally inspiring in every way. Mr. 
Hargrove’s sermon was able and telling, 
but it struck me that he might have 
emphasised at least a second point in our 
common belief. However, Mr. Hargrove 
has more experience than IJ, and probably 
did the right thing. 

In the Rey. Stopford Brooke’s address 
on “ James Martineau,” we have the gem 
of the Conference. It would be hard to 
conceive a more faithful and just estimate 
of the great thinker, and one ’ more 
eloquently and beautifully set forth than 
that which Mr. Brooke put before his 
audience. There is one point in which 
his audience did not agree with him, and 
that is when he set out by saying in effect 
that he was not the proper person to deal 
rightly with so important a theme, and 
Mr. Brooke must have been convinced 
before he finished that he, on that point, 
was in a minority of one. No more 
fitting choice could have been made, and 
where could one be found who could have 
painted the lights and shades of Marti- 
neau’s life, its strength, and its limitation 
so truly and beautifully as it was done by 
Mr. Brooke! It takes a great man to do 
full justice to a great man, and to set 
out clearly the place such occupied in the 
economy of God. - The picture was per- 
fect, and to my mind would not have been 
improved had the painter possessed more 
knowledge, of a kind, of the subject. 

Then the paper by Mr. Odgers on “ The 
Historical Development of our Faith and 
Freedom” was able and instructive, and 
the discussion which followed interesting. 
But one of the functions that will -not 
soon be forgotten was the conversazione, 
and the genial, hearty, and manly speech 
by the Mayor, than which none could have 
been better. And then one could not fail 
to be impressed, not only with the 
abounding hospitality of the Leicester 
people of all denominations, but with the 
broad and liberal spirit that evidently 
pervades the community, and obviously 
no better representation of this could 
have been found than his Worship, the 
Mayor of Leicester. Such conditions as 
prevail in and around Leicester must be 
most favourable to the growth of all that 
is best and noblest in our common 
Christianity. J. A. Kevry. 

Dunmurry, co. Antrim. 


Vill. 
Through American Hyes. 


Tue first impression that I received, and 
one that remained to the end, was of the 
striking similarity, in the main, between 
the Conference at Leicester and the 
National Conferences which I have been 
accustomed to attend in America. Of 
course there were certain differences. 
But these had to do mainly with methods 


—the way of doing things—and had little 
relation to moreimportant matters. From 
the opening reception in the Great Meeting 
schoolroom, where the two most con- 
spicuous faces that looked down on us 
from the walls were those of Martineau, 
the Englishman, and lJHmerson, the 
American, to the closing hymn of the 
Conference, written by the American, 
Samuel Johnson, but sung with as much 
fervour as if it had been written by the 
English Bowring or Gaskell or Stopford 
Brooke, everything said and done declared 
that English and American Unitarianism, 
in their aim, their spirit, and their central 
thought, are not. simply closely related, 
they are absolutely one. 


In nearly every respect the Conference 
seemed to me excellent. I was impressed 
with the thoughtful care which the 
Leicester people had taken to provide for 
every want of their guests. On its social 
side the Conference seemed to me a 
decided success. The teas, the luncheons, 
and the conversazione afforded the dele- 
gates and visitors ample opportunities for 
social intercourse. The conversazione is 
a Conference feature which the American 
Unitarians may well adopt from their 
English brethren. The President’s open- 
ing address was admirable. The Com- 
munion on the first evening, and the 
devotional meetings with which each day 
began, were uplifting. I doubt if ‘on the 
platform of any religious body in the 
world can be heard abler or nobler papers 
than three or four that were read at 
Leicester. 

Two or three things I missed at 
Leicester. There was no Women’s Meet- 
ing—something which we always have at 
our National Conferences in America. 
The women of the American Unitarian 
Churches are organised into a National 
Women’s Alliance, which has a_ local 
branch in nearly every church. The 
object of the Alliance is missionary. 
Without detracting from any activity 
which men and women naturally carry on 
together, it brings a distinct new: and 
valuablé agency to ‘the practical and 
missionary side of denominational work. 
At the National Conference an afternoon 
is set apart for the meeting of the 
National Women’s Alliance, and it is one 
of the best features of the Conference. 

Another thing that I missed was a 
meeting of the young people. The 
National Young People’s Religious Union 
in America draws many young people to 
the National Conference, aud the meeting 
of the Union that is held there is felt to 
be one of the most important gatherings 
of the week. If the paper read by Mr. 
Ellis at Leicester produces the result 
which is hoped for, we may expect 
that the future Conferences in England 
will have the advantage of a larger atten- 
dance of young people, and of a distinct 
Young People’s Meeting. 

1 could not but regret that so important 
a practical matter as Temperance was 
crowded into a corner at Leicester. Shall 
we not become wiser than that, if we are 
really in earnest to combat evil and to 
build up the Kingdom of Heaven in this 
world ? 

I hoped that the Conference would pass 
a resolution with regard to the terrible 
Indian famine. It seemed to me a pity not 
to give expression to the sympathy which 
surely was in all our hearts, for the 


millions of our brothers in India who are | 


starving, coupling the same with some 
word of earnest appeal in their behalf. 

I confess, too, that I hoped the Con- 
ference would see its way to some clear 
unmistakable utterance in favour of Peace, 
and in deprecation of the terrible war 
spirit which is so sadly prevalent, and 
which so little is being done to counteract. 
Even if no united action was possible 
regarding the present national complica- 
tions, could not, at least, a calm firm 
resolution have been adopted in favour 
of the principles of the Hague Confer- 
ence? I cannot but think that such an 
utterance from us would have been 
a moral tonic of value to the country. 

The Conference seemed to me stronger 
on its thought side than on its practical 
side. Indeed, I was impressed with 
what seemed almost a studied avoidance of 
any subject having a sociological (not to 
say a political or national) bearing. 


Perhaps this was intended. Perhaps 
it was wise. But I was hardly prepared 
for it. 


What I missed most in the Conference 
was the missionary note, the spirit of hope 
and courage, the clear and resolute look out- 
ward, but especially forward. Perhaps I 
expected more at Leicester because of the 
fact that we are so near the beginning of a 
new century. 

Thad looked forward to the meeting 
with the expectation of hearing a clear 
and strong call for an advance, all along 
the line ; for an entrance upon the new 
century with fresh zeal, with enlarged 
plans for missionary and church activity, 
and with a deepened sense of our splendid 
responsibilities. Some of our sister denomi- 
nations are awake—gloriously awake—and 
bending all their energies to the task of 
raising great “Funds” with which to 
mark the new century’s opening. I do not 
see why we should be less awake, less 
forward-looking, less aggressive, less 
alive to the greatness of our mission. I 
wish the Conference could have been a 
little less concerned about the past and 
more about the future; a little less 
absorbed in itself and more intent on 
doing something for the world. I wish 
its utterances and its plannings might 
have been marked by a more distinct. and 
courageous missionary spint. I should 
have been glad if, with one clear illumi- 
nating paper on what the century just 
closing has done for liberal religion in 
England, we might have had another 
paper of prophetic insight and power on 
what the century, so soon to be born, ought 
to do, and will do if we and our children 
are faithful to our great trust. 

As it was, the Conference was in- 
teresting, helpful, strong. Its influence 
must be excellent upon all our churches. 
It must strengthen our cause in many 
ways. I count ita great privilege to have 
been present. Perhaps it is an imperti- 
nence in me to say that I missed anything, 
or to suggest any possibility of improve- 
ment. If so, Mr. Editor, I fear the 
heavy responsibility must rest largely on 
you. You should not have asked me to 
write on so dangerous a subject. Besides, 
what is the use of being a wild young 
American, if one may not amuse himself 
by casting a sly and harmless stone, now 
and then, at his older and wiser English 
brethren ? J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

Highgate. 


Br a lamp in the chamber, if you can- 
not be a star in the sky.—George Eliot, 
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Tue members of this Conference have 
been hospitably received, and the foreign 
delegates have been cordially welcomed ; 
and now the thought suggests itself: Is 
there yet another guest, more or less 
familiar, more or less foreign to us, to 
whom our greeting should be extended ? 
The thought is suggested by the words 
which the seer heard, or fancied that he 
neard, on the sea-girt rock of Patmos, by 
the message which he was commissioned 
to convey to the Church of the Laodi- 
ceans: ‘‘ Behold, I stand at the door, and 
knock; if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me.” 

In what sense can we apply these words 
to-day? We can apply them in some 
sense, I suppose. Otherwise we should 
present the anomaly of a Christian Com- 
munion Service without Christ. We may 
almost come to that if the anticipations of 
a recent writer be fulfilled. He says :— 


It is certain that the natural and inevita- 
ble tendency of historic criticism is to de- 
preciate the influence exerted by personali- 
ties on movements. There is nothing so 
unacceptable to science as a break in the 
line of development. Probably, one of these 
days, some writer who is over-educated in 
the methods of science will succeed in writ- 
ing a history of Christianity wherein the 
Founder is almost omitted.t 

One sense in which these words might 
be applied to-day is suggested by Tenny- 
son’s description of the Wedding Feast in 
“Tn Memoriam ” :— 


Hearts are warmed and faces bloom 
As drinking health to bride and groom 
We wish them store of happy days. 


Nor count me all to blame if I 
Conjecture of a stiller guest 
Perchance, perchance among the rest 

And though in silence wishing joy. 


Some such faith seems to have pos- 
sessed the early disciples of Jesus. It has 
been said that— ~ 


When the Christians met at the common 
meal after the crucifixion, being full of the 
consciousness of the presence of their 
Master, in the spirit, they could scarcely 
fail to think of him as still presiding. Such 
banquets with unseen guests were among 
the commonest of the phenomena of Greek 
and Oriental religion, more especially with 
regard to the cultus of those who had de- 
parted out of life. 


It would surely add a solemn and 
ecstatic joy to our Eucharist if we could 
believe in the presence of such a guest 
with us to-day. If there be any one 
here who ventures to believe in such real 
spiritual presence, let us not count him 
all to blame. 

But however this may be, all will be 
agreed that this service is a communion 
with the spirit of the past, both personal 
and historical. Like all functions which 
are repeated from time to time, whether 
frequently or only occasionally, such services 
are fraught with personal memories which 
it is well for us to recall. It is true that 
in the past there were experiences fraught 
with sadness and bitterness, with the 
shame of remorse, or with the cruelty of 
destiny ; but, thank God, the sadness has 


* Given at the service in the Great Meeting 
Leicester, at the beginning of the National Con- 
ference Meetings, Tuesday evening, April 3. 

t ‘ Exploratio Evangelica.” 


+ ““Exploratio Evangelica,” P. 455, 
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been changed to joy and the bitterness 
has been transmuted into sweetness, and 
the shame has been transfigured into 
glory, and the cruelty has melted into 
mercy by the lapse of time, and hence the 
patient sufferer and the penitent sinner, 
the victim of destiny and the martyr of 
duty, can all look back upon the travail 
of their souls and be satisfied. And if 
this be so, it is still more certain that 
whatever is joyous or dutiful in the past 
is idealised by the memory. Ah, well for 
us if these memories are living forces 
within us to-day, so that in the passion of 
youth we retain the innocence of child- 
hood ; and in the routine of manhood, 
the aspirations of youth; and in the 
physical weakness of age, the at least un- 
diminished spiritual strength of our man- 
hood, so that the continuity of spiritual 
growth is duly preserved. 

To commune with an historical past, 
is to surround ourselves with a Pantheon 
of Great Souls—the heroes, the martyrs, 
the saints ; and to be so embued with their 
spirit that their experience is reproduced 
in our souls, so that they live again— 


In minds made better by their presence: 
live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, _. 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night 
like stars 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s 

e search 

To vaster issues. 


Chief among these, we may place Jesus 
of Nazareth, who teaches us not only by 
his quickening words, but by truths which 
were drawn out in the living characters of 
his experience ; who has enabled us really 
to believe in a Heavenly Father by show- 
ing that it wasfpossible to live the life of a 
devoted Sonof God; whose earthly life was, 
indeed, exemplary, in that it was inspired 
by the most earnest piety, rose superior 
to the most subtle temptations, was 
devoted to the sweetest charities, filled 
with the noblest services. It is surely 
well for us to call him from a dead historic 
past ; to follow him in thought in all his 
wanderings ; to hear his words of cheer 
and comfort; to sit with him at the 
paschal feast; to follow him on the way 
to the cross; to stand near him beneath 
the cross itself—it is well for us, above 
all, to admire the transcendent character 
which this touching story reveals, and 
thus to be changed into the likeness of 
the spiritual greatness which we con- 
template. 

But in entering into communion with 
the spirit of Christ, it should be rem:m- 
bered that we commune with one whe not 
only once lived, but who still lives. This 
has been a- conviction most pregnant of 
results. : 


The (energising power of the) idea of the 
risen and exalted Christ is the life-blood of 
evangelical Christianity. In all ages of the 
Church it has been the source of the Church’s 
energy and happthess: and in our day it 
has lost none of its force. Among Church- 
men and Dissenters alike it is a never-fail- 
ing source of inspiration. Great religious 
movements still take their rise from it. 
Christian faith and love are still rooted 
in pite* : 

Now if this be true, as it undoubtedly 
is, of Evangelical Christianity, in the 
common acceptation of that term, it is, or 


* “Exploratio Evangelica,” P, 408, 


ought to be, equally true of Christian 
Theism. The story of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion asserts that he died, that he was 
buried, and that he rose again from the 
dead. But the Christian Theism, which 
holds that Death is the gate of Life, that 
there is “not any even the most temporary 
extinction of life in the grave,” teaches us 
that Christ never died—that for the spirit 
there is no such thing as Death, however 
temporary. Whichever version of the 
story is true—and on that point I have 
nothing to say here—the latter faith has 
the advantage in one respect. 

“For,” as Dr. Martineau says in one of 
those pregnant utterances, which have 
done so much to form my personal con- 
victions, “it is a perilous and even fatal 
concession to the power of the grave, to 
admit that it holds anything in non- 
existence, and absolutely cancels souls; 
swallowing up every trace of their identity, 
and necessitating the creation of another, 
though corresponding series. Once let an 
object of deep love drop into that abyss 
and sink into its privative darkness, and 
how shall I recover it again? Faith 
stands trembling on the awful brink, and 
with vain eries and broken supplications 
owns herself unequal to the task; for, 
between being and no being, who can 
fathom the infinite depth? The very 
creature that has really fallen through it, 
scarcely can Omnipotence bring back ; 
though it produce another like in every 
feature, giving us the phantasm and not 
the essence. But neither to God’s power, 
nor to our faith, does death present any 
serious perplexity, if it be only the migra- 
tion of a spirit that does not cease to live.” 
—(“ Endeavours after the Christian Life,” 
Vol. ii., p. 276-7.) 

This conception “ opens to our view the 
diviner sphere of Christ’s ascension, 
wherever it may be, not as a celestial soli- 
tude, where he spends the centuries alone, 
but as the ever-peopling home of men and 
nations, where predecessors awaited to 
give him welcome, and disciples go to call 
him blessed.””—(“ Endeavours.” Vol. ii., 
p. 276.) 

If Christ still lives, his great and noble 
character must needs remain unchanged 
except by spiritual growth and develop- 
ment. If Christ still lives, he has already 
spent nearly two millenniumsin the unseen 
world; and we cannot doubt that he has 
outgrown whatever limitations may have 
beset him hereon earth ; he is abreast of the 
highest spiritual culture known to us to- 
day. No! not abreast, but, rather, far in 
advance—leading us ever upward and 
onward in ceaseless ascension to his 
Father and our Father, to his God and 
our God. Such a faith can never become 
obsolete: the hope which is founded on 
the realisation of such a faith can never 
be quenched: the love which is based on 
such a faith and hope must produce a 
communion as continuous and as enduring 
as the immortal life itself. 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 
Prom Dr. Martineaw’s “Tenth Service.” 


Waar though for him who filleth 
heaven and earth there can be no dwell- 
ing made with hands ; 

What though his way is in the deep, 
and his knowledge too wonderful for us, 
and before him we are as children that 
cannot speak ; 


Yet, touched by the altar’s living glow, ° 


we learn, as an infant, to lisp his name; 

And try the wings that beat for his 
refuge, and flee as a bird to the moun- 
tain. 

O Lord, when we cry unto thee from the 
deep, and wait for thee as they that wait 
for the morning ; 

Thou wilt have regard to our eutreaty : 
the sigh of the lowly thou wilt not 
- despise. ° 

Not long, O Lord, shall we feel after 
thee in these courts below; not long wilt 
thou hearken to these faltering lips. 

Our fathers thou hast called to thy 
higher praise, and gathered to their 
fathers must all the children be. 

Let the dead and living praise thee, O 
God above, below: let all the generations 
praise thee. 

Let the glorified company of the first- 
born, whose names are in the book of 
life ; : 

Let angels in the height praise thee, 
who dwellest in the heavens ; 

Let thy Church on earth praise thee, 
the delight of whose Wisdom is in the 
children of men. 


° 2 


Lo! at length the True Light,—light 
for every man born into the world ; 

‘Kindling the face of them that receive 
it, till they become the sons of God. 

Cease, blinding glories of the heavens, 
which none could see and live ! 

Cease, gross darkness of the earth, 
where the righteous put forth their hands 
and fear ! 

The veil between is taken away, and 
the mingling day-spring comes ; 

No longer is the dwelling of Hternal 
Life too bright above, and the perishable 
world too dark below. 

The Son of God hath dwelt among us, 
full of grace and truth ; 

The Son of Man hath gone up on high, 
made perfect through suffering for the 
holy of holies. 3 

He is our peace, giving us access by 
one spirit to the Father ; 

No more strangers and exiles, but fel- 
low-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God. 

O Lord Almighty ! we had said of thee : 
«Thy thoughts are not as our thoughts ;” 

But thou hast looked on us as with the 
pity of a man, and raised us to think the 
thoughts of God. 

We had. said, “Our righteousness 
reacheth not unto thee, or to the holy 
ones of thy presence; ” 


But thou hast made one family, there” 


and here; one living communion of seen 
and unseen. 

We had said, “Thou layest men fast. in 
everlasting sleep,” but lo! they sleep into 
everlasting waking. : 

Blessed be the Lord God, that giveth 
beauty for ashes, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
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“A Grand Secret.” 


Last week I tried to show you a Great 
Wonder. This week I want to tell you a 
Grand Secret. 

Did you read about the Queen going to 
Ireland the other day, in the eighty-first 
year of her age, and the wonderful wel- 
come she received, as she so well deserved P 
Nothing, I am sure, has more pleased her 
good motherly heart so far, than the 
gathering of those 40,000 children in the 
Pheenix Park one day, to see her ride 
slowly past. How they sang! How they 
cheered! How she smiled with heart- 
felt joy ! 

But it was a funny little thing which 
was said on the day she entered Dublin 
that I wish to mention. The entry into 
the city, you know, was a splendid affair. 
To see it all, thousands upon thousands of 
men and women stood thick along the 
roadsides for miles. Thousands more 
looked down from platforms, walls, rail- 
ings, roofs and windows. Now one 
gentleman had taken his little boy, 
and they had got a good place. But, 
while they were looking and waiting, the 
boy suddenly said: “Why, pa, with all 
these people here, the Queen will never 
see me!” Not likely! She might see 
many. She has seen, and she must know 
very many people. But even a Queen 
cannot know everybody! Well, then, let 
me tell you my secret. I call it a secret, 
because many people don’t seem to know 
it. If we all knew it, and always 
remembered it, we should everywhere fear 
to do wrong, we should never fear to do 
right. Can you guess my secret now? 
That little girl, who wanted to do some- 
thing wrong, had learnt the secret when 
she said: “OT wish+-I wish—there was 
one room in the house where I could go 
away from God!” God everywhere? Is 
that the secret ? No, that’s not it. That 
God can be everywhere is the Great 
Wonder. But what would it matter His 
being everywhere if He didn’t know every- 
thing? And that’s the secret! God 
always knows. Godknowseveryone. God 
knows everything. Not everything you 
will do to-morrow or next week. Not 
that! Butleverything you have done since 
you were born God knows, and is either 
sorry or glad. 

A great Arabian Chief, long ago, was 
much loved by his people. And those who 
knew him best loved him most. He was 
brave as a lion, gentle as a gazelle, true as 
a Star, generous as the sun. But even he 
had an enemy. That enemy one day 
stabbed him. His people would have 
killed the man at once, but the noble Chief 
said: “No! If I live, let him live, only 
if I die, that moment let him die, that our 
souls may go together before God, for who 
is right God always knows.” 

And now let us carefully learn and con- 
sider these words of the Psalmist :— 


“OQ Lord, Thou has searched me and 
known me...and art acquainted with 
all my ways. 

Whather shall I go from Thy Spirit? Or 
whither can I flee from Thy Presence ? 

Search me, O God, and know my heart ; 
try me and know thoughts ; 

And see if there be any wicked way in me, 
and lead mein the way everlasting.” 


J. J. Wrreut. 


Hall, 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS AT 
THE LONDON BAZAAR. 


Tue Bazaar which is to be opened on 
Tuesday week, May 1, at the King’s Hall, 
Newton-street, Holborn, promises—we are 
told by experts—to “beat all the records.” 
The stock of articles in hand is exceedingly 
large, and the total value must be a great 
sum. The programme of entertainments, 
exhibitions, concerts and dramatic per- 
formances is equally opulent. Deferring, 
however, any “forecast” of these, weare 
now able to give some particulars as to 
the publications specially prepared for this 
oceasion, and in doing so we hope to 
interest not only intending visitors to the 
bazaar, but many readers in all parts of 
the country. 


Certainly the nature of these publica- 
tions gives them much more than a local 
or temporary interest. ‘The Book of the 
Bazaar ” itself, in which the origin of the 
movement for a new buiding fund is de- 
scribed, and the details of the organisation 
of theBazaar itself are given, is farsuperior 
to the usual ‘“‘ hand-book,” where scrappi- 
ness and the“ubiquitous advertiser rule 
supreme. This ‘“ Book” is nothing if 
not neat, and has been designed on lines 
that will secure its admission to the 
daintiest of drawing-room tables. Its 
chief feature, and its more permanent 
value, will be found in a concise but com- 
prehensive historical sketch, profusely 
illustrated, of “The London Unitarians 
and the Churches where they Worship.” 
The portraits of celebrities of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries would 
alone render this work a most interesting 
oue. Great pains have been taken with 
the printing, and while the ordinary 
edition at one shilling will perhaps satisfy 
most people, a half-crown edition has been, 
prepared, in very superior form and with 
more durable binding. 


A smaller work, but one that is sure to 
attract much notice is a booklet by Dr. 
Brooke Herford, entitled ‘The Lesser 
and the Larger Unitarianism,” in which 
the author graphically describes the whole 
movement in Christianity towards the 
simpler faith of Unitarians, and in his 
own characteristic way speaks words of 
“Courage and Cheer” to the brethren in 
all parts of our particular field. A fine 
portrait of Dr. Herford, with his auto- 
graph attached, adds much to the 
attractiveness of this booklet, which is to 
be sold at fourpence. 


The third and last of the series is much 
more substantial, and it represents an 
endeavour to add to the financial results 
of the Bazaar something of permanent 
religious significance. The title—<A 
Book of Daily Strength ’—indicates its 
character. It gives for every day in the 
year a page of great and helpful thoughts 
from the profoundest and most stimulating 
Unitarian writers. Such a work is 
probably better fitted than much con- 
troversy to give the true spiritual notes of 
our faith; and whether for use amongst 
ourselves, or as a “great light” to pass 
on to others who may not as yet know us 
truly, this book ought to prove most 
serviceable. Let us only say further, 
that here too the purchaser may add 
beauty to use and get a “superior” copy 
for 5s., or a plainer and yet good looking 
one for 3s. 6d. Orders for any of these 
works may be sent in advance to Hssex 
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NINETY-FIVE YEARS. 


Ir is wonderful to think that on this 
day, five years hence, we shall cele- 
brate the centenary of the birth of 
James Martineau. ‘The crown of eighty 
years, and then of ninety, was granted 
to him, and in him to us, with a 
radiance such as seldom rests even 
upon the chiefest of the ‘‘ holy and 
humble men of heart ”’; and then with 
each recurring year, amid the divine 
calmness of that. evening time, there 
came a growing tenderness and a 
deepening veneration, with | wistful 
thoughts of when the end might be. 
It came at last, and we thank Gop for 
it, in beautiful peace, leaving memories 
that must satisfy—holy and strengthen- 
ing and uplifting—and a silent bene- 
diction that must rest with growing 
fulness on all who have received, in 
any measure, of the richness of his 
spiritual life. 

And now, as we remember that it is 
his birthday, there is a new thought 
and a new song of thanksgiving in our 
hearts. For he, who was in our midst, 
as leader, teacher, friend, in the truest 
sense a prophet of the things of Gop, has 
passed within the veil of the celestial 
light ; but not to be separated from us, 
rather to come nearer in more intimate 
communion, in the hidden fellowship 
of spirit, while we rejoice to think of 
that new life into which he has entered 
in the Household of Gop, and for our- 
selves enter more and more completely 
into the knowledge and the strength of 
what he has taught us of the life with 
Gop. 

In his beautiful memorial address at 
the Leicester Conference, which we 
published last week, Mr. Sroprorp 
Brooxg, having spoken of Dr. Marrt- 
NEAU’S splendid work in the moral and 


intellectual regions of religious life, ex- 
pressed an opinion that he was not so 
much at home, with such easy and 
natural mastery, in the region of the 
spiritual life, in which ‘‘the nearest 
approach to Gop is through Love in us 
yearning to be at one with the absolute 
Love from whence it came.’’ We are in 
no mind at the present moment to pursue 
any critical inquiry into the question 
thus raised. That the spiritual life 
was there, is beyond question, whatever 
the manner of its expression ; and we 
should be inclined to look for the 
reason of those differences of style, 
which Mr. Brooxn’s fine critical sense 
has detected, in the reticence and self- 
distrust of an extremely reserved and 
sensitive nature, rather than in any 
ignorance of the theme. That passage 
concerning ‘‘ Rest in the Lord,” which 
Mr. Brooxe quoted, as expressive of 
Dr. Marringau’s more complete abid- 
ing in the world of the Spirit, ‘‘ closer 
and closer to the everlasting peace and 
love,’ so beautifully characteristic of 
his latter days, was written while he 
was still in the thick of the fight, before 
he had crossed swords with Tynpauu, 
most probably before he had replied to 
Marrurew Arnoxp in ‘‘ Why Dissent ?” 
And what the last years actually 
brought to Dr. Marrinzav, with the 
rest of that evening time, and the uni- 
versal trust and affection that sur- 
rounded him, was, we imagine, simply 
greater freedom of utterance on the 
most intimate and sacred themes, as of 
one almost disengaged from all earthly 
things, in the freedom of love, which is 
as much of heaven as of earth—and 
not as much only, but far more. This, 
we have little doubt, will be made still 
clearer when the Biography puts us 
more fully into possession of the secret 
of his life. 

On this day of remembrance we will 
not add more words, but will rather 
listen once more to him. And first, in 
this passage from the sermon on ‘‘ The 
Powers of Love ”’ :— 


One who lives in converse with Infinite 
Perfection can neither be without the 
sympathies that ennoble minds on a lower 
level, nor surrender itself to any as tyrant 
over the rest. The springs of his tender- 
ness and strength are ready to be touched 
by whatever has native claims upon a 
human heart—by suffering, by beauty, by 
goodness ; nay—so ready, that the fitting 
love will not be driven back though the 
suffering be ugly, and the beauty wicked, 
and the goodness narrow and unattractive. 
He is not insensible to the shadows of 
imperfection, but is carried with intenser 
feeling to the lights of character; for 
they alone are the soul’s realities, and 
there it is that the promise lies; and as 
they brighten and spread, the shadows will 
flee away. 


Entranced with the vision of the 
Supreme Good, he can never fail to 
recognise and embrace its broken 
reflections everywhere ; also he can never 
cease to demand the missing features that 
are yet withheld; and so it is that this 
love of his is generous and exacting too; 
meeting the achievements already made 


with refreshing response, yet pressing for 
all that yet remain behind, with a grave 
arrest of sympathy and an expressive 
silence till they come. This highest form 
of love is as well proportioned and dis- 
criminative as it is quick and copious; 
and while flowing freely in to cherish 
every actual grace, still fixes an asking 
look upon the possible, under which no 
earnest conscience canever sleep. Jt is a 
prospective affection, grateful for the 
present, but thirsting towards the future ; 
and is thus, if not the source, at least the 
foster-parent of all progressive righteous- 
ness. It will suffer no slight to the little 
child, and casts a tender eye on the rudi- 
mentary heaven of his nature; yet will 
give no rest to the noble youth who had 
kept all the commandments and yearned 
for something more. When I am contem- 
plated by this Christ-like spirit, I know 
that I am regarded with an interest 
measured by the capacities of my being ; 
and with a love which is in perfect tune 
with my inward character and has no 
reservations but from my own unfaithful- 
ness. In proportion as the conditions of 
my life-problem are fulfilled, as my powers 
put themselves forth in adequate and 
fitting activity, as I promptly and truly 
respond to the demands upon my will, am 
I animated and upheld by support of the 
divinest sympathy, And just as far as 
my nature fails and flags, as I forfeit 
strength by unresisted temptations and 
incur shame by degrading compliances 
and shrink from required sacrifice, do I 
feel upon me a look which deepens all my 
guilt and doubles the sadness of my 
infirmity, and yet silently pleads with me 
to re-assert the rights which I have 
impaired, and overtake the march from 
which I had fallen away. 

Thus, from this highest term, of divine. 
love, there is nothing omitted: it covers, 
it blends, it modulates, it dignifies, it 
sweetens all the rest. Hence the chief 
religious minds have a largeness of their 
own which, as history shows, gives them a 
mysterious grasp of other and minor 
natures, and lifts them, in the moral 
world, into the same relation to partial 
forms of character, that, in the intellectual 
world, the philosopher bears to the 
specialist, and, in the sphere of Art, 
Michael Angelo bears to a_ pattern- 
designer. The soul in which this com- 
manding affection remains silent may 
breathe out this or that rich tone, and 
even its snatches of broken melody; but 
itis as a lyre without its chief string, or 
an organ with its central octave dumb ; 
and it can never be adequate to deliver 
the great masterpieces of human creation, 
which tax all the powers of performance 
and comprise all the resources of harmony. 
The humane, the beautiful, the right, 
remain only scattered elements of good, 
till they are gathered into the Divine, and 
blended into one by the combining love 
of God. 


And again in the sermon on “ The 
Communion of Saints,’’ where he has 
been speaking of the reverence with 
which we read the ancient Scriptures, 
and the goodly company of the “ sweet 
singers ’ of Christendom :— 

Do not we, the living, take up, in 
adoration and prayer, the thoughts of the 
dead, and feel them divinely true? Do 
they not come forth, as if fresh coined 
from our own hearts? Indeed, could we 
ourselves so faithfully utter the conscious- 
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ness of our inner being, or shape so 
interpreting a voice for our secret life? 
What an impressive testimony this to the 


These are not 
merely the accents of the past, but the 
anthem of the sainted dead—the strains 
of immortals that look back upon their 
toils, and bebold us singing their songs of 
sadness here, while they have already 
learned the melodies of everlasting joy. 
Blessed communion of earth with Heaven ! 
making us truly one family, below, above ; 
and rendering us fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the very household of God! 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue fifty-fifth annual meeting of this 
Association was held at Bolton on Good 
Friday, and was of a most impressive and 
successful character. There were large 
, gatherings, and the audience at the after- 
noon business meeting was a record one— 
there had never previously been so largea 
one, was the verdict of the oldest teachers 
present. The Bolton friends had been 
very busy catering for the material wants of 
the company,and are to be heartily congratu- 
lated upon the comfort and completeness of 
their arrangements. There was a large 
congregation in Bank-street Chapel in the 
morning, when the Rev. H. Enfield Dow- 
son, B.A., conducted the service. He 
preached an eloquent sermon, based upon 
the text “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness.” 

He said that Good Friday was a fitting 
day on which to drink of the well of the 
spirit of Christ. This last year of the 
nineteenth century was speeding on amid 
terrible scenes of bloodshed, in which 
Christian men of kindred race lifted the 
hand against each other. The thoughts 
of our people were turned from peaceful 
progress and from the increase of human 
happiness and good to military problems, 
and newspapers were full of the war which 
was devastating South Africa. From the 
religious life,and social reform, and philan- 
thropic enterprise, and educational pro- 
gress, the interest of men was for the time 
diverted to the war and the life and death 
struggle between Briton and Boer. It was 
, characteristic of our people in these islands 
that they were engaged so deeply in 
whatever was uppermost that they had 
little energy to spare for other things. 
Go where you would and you found talk 
in the train, in the street, in the home, in 
public meeting, on the one engrossing sub- 
ject. All minds were fixed upon it. This 
was, indeed, only natural. So tremendous 
a national and Imperial crisis had not been 
upon us since the days of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. If there were no other reason for 
our concern, it would lie in the profound 
feeling of sympathy for the anxious hearts 
and bereaved homes that multiplied week 
by week under the devouring hand of 
weapons of destruction. But all the more 
need to keep alive in all hearts the true 
spirit of Christ amid all this contempla- 
tion of bloodshed and of the destruction 
of man by man. There was no duty 
lying nearer to us to-day than that of 
applying to the relations between Briton 
and Boer the spirit. of righteousness 
between man and man, the spirit of 
doing justly and loving mercy, the spirit 
indeed, in national as well as private 
affairs, of doing unto others as we would 


they should do unto us. That kind of 
concentration of attention upon the way 


was demanded from ail as our contribu- 


tion to the great body of public opinion 
by which the final issues would be decided. 
But what we needed to guard against was 
what was nicknamed the “Jingo” spirit. 
The fighting instinct was soon aroused ; 


the waving of the Union Jack, the 
singing of “Rule Britannia,’ of 
“Britons never shall be slaves,” was 


catching ; illustrated newspapers full of 
pictures of battle and slaughter whetted 
the appetite; a rage for what was called 
“military glory” was excited. It got 
hold especially of the rising generation, 
growing up under such influences. He 
did not deny to feeling a strong sense of 
admiration for the brave self-devotion of 
those men—equally on both sides in this 
war—who forgot life and all that was 
dearest to them in the service of their 
country; and he had read with sympa- 
thetic homage how the rough, unculti- 
vated nature of many a private soldier 
became:in the stress of conflict, with death 
and suffering on every side, tender and 
kind and compassionate, ready to lay 
down life to help a wounded comrade, 
utterly self-forgetful, lifted by the claims 
of the hour above himself into heroism. 
But that was not all, alas! There was, 
too, the inhuman, passionate, brutalising 
side of war. There was the mad fever of 
battle. There was the passion for victory 
and conquest. There was the thirst for 
military glory and Imperial power; for 
nation triumphing over nation, race sub- 
jecting race. His fear was that this spirit 
might be the fruit of this war. God 
forbid it. With all his soul he prayed 
that our people might come out of this 
war true friends of freedom and equality 
and of goodwill between men. But not 
only was he deeply concerned that this 
war should not be demoralising to our 
national life, but that it should not lay 
bold of us so completely that we relaxed 
our interest in other things. The ordinary 
life of men had to go on in spite of the 
war. Not only was it their duty to apply 
the spirit of righteous dealing, as far as 
their influence extended, to the great 
national issues involved in the struggle, 
but he raised his voice on behalf of every 
Christian cause that as much as ever 
claimed their active assistance and their 
earnest interest and attention. It would 
be a moral disaster if our people were 
engaged so deeply in the events in South 
Africa that they had no thought left for 
home affairs, for all the efforts to lift up 
and ennoble the people’s life, to improve 
human lots, to enlighten human minds, 
to elevate human characters. He heard 
of hospitals and other institutions suffer- 
ing. While Parliament was full of war- 
like measures reforms needed by the 
national life were neglected. There was 
great need that Christian endeavour 
should maintain its vital energy. In 
Christ’s mind all outward forms of life 
were vain in face of the demands of in- 
ward spiritual Jife. There was a battle 
of life to be fought, against evil, disease, 
all that defaces character, intemperance, 
immorality, and Christ was their leader 
and head; they must march under his 
banner, and go forth in his spirit. Prac- 
tical Christian service was the highest 
warfare in which men can engage. Never 
had their responsibility been greater with 
regard to the young. Their idea of glory 
was to be found on the battle-field; the 


fighting spirit within them was aroused, 
and it demoralised ; from this teachers 
must use all the powers they possessed 
to wean their scholars, They must be 
inspired with the Christian spirit of self- 
devotion; and for this teachers must be 
self-devoted themselves. Christ taught 
by what he was. Sunday-school teachers 
must do the same. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


The afternoon business meeting was 
held in the Saleroom, Bowker’s-row, Mr. 
C. C. Grunpy, the retiring president, in 
the chair. 

The Rey. 8. A. SrernrnHat moved, the 
PreEstipENntT seconded, and Mr. Tuomas 
Hout supported the following resolution, 
which was unaimously carried :— 


That the annual meeting of the Man- 
chester District Sunday School Association 
records with sincere and heartfelt regret 
the loss it has sustained in the death of the 
Rev. John Wright, B.A., whose services to 
the Association and to the religious life of 
our congregations are very gratefully 
remembered in this district. As far back 
as the year 1848 he served in the office of 
visitor to the Association. In 1853 he was 
editor of the Sunday School Magazine, and 
joint secretary with the Rev. Joseph 
Freeston, and in some capacity kept up 
from his first appointment an unbroken 
career of useful service till he was elected 
president in 1869, and on resigning that 
office he became one of the vice-presidents, 
and held that office when he died. Asa 
minister faithful to the spirit of Christ, as 
a teacher of the young and a trainer of men 
for the ministry, as an author, and in many 
forms of public and social activity he 
earned the love and respect of all privileged 
to work with him, and those who knew him 
best most deeply grieve over his loss. That 
this resolution be forwarded to Mr. Wright’s 
two sons. 


The PresipENT noved the adoption of 
the report, and in doing so emphasised the 
Twentieth Century Fund effort, which, if 
carried through successfully, would be of 
incalculable benefit to the Sunday- 
schools; but it could not be successful 
unless the various constituent schools 
took the matter up enthusiastically :— 


REPORT. 

The report contained a full summary of 
the manifold work of the Association, 
including the visiting of the schools of the 
district, lectures and model lessons, and 
summer rambles, the temperance branch, 
the publication of *‘Hymns and Choral 
Songs,’’ &c., the examination scheme, the 
Seaside Convalescent Home and the Holiday 
Home. The Seaside Home at Blackpool 
had benefited sixty-four children during 
the year, and there was urgent need of an 
enlarged, or a second Home for elder 
children. _The accounts of the Home 
showed an expenditure of £103 18s. 3d., 
and a balance in hand of £34 2s. 1ld. The 
Holiday Home, which had been carried on 
under temporary arrangements at Great 
Hucklow, had been visited by parties from 
six schools, ranging in number from twenty- 
five to eighty-nine, for a week each, and 
had been so-thoroughly appreciated that it 
is proposed to establish a permanent Home. 
For this and other purposes the committee 
appeal to the schools for a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund of from £1,500 to £2,000, of 
which it is estimated that £600 will be 
required for the Home. It is also intended 
to enlarge the Seaside Home, and to add in 
other ways to the equipment of the Asso- 
ciation. The general account of the 
Association showed an income of £175 3s. 9d., 
and a balance of £32 5s. 3d. due to the 
treasurer, an increase over the previous 
year due partly to the loss of £13 18s. 6d. 
on the Holiday Home account. A valuable 
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and detailed Visitor’s: Report was also| Marian PRITCHARD 


appended. 


The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., seconded, 
and the report was adopted. 

The Rev. S. A. Steinthal was then 
elected president, Mr. George H. Leigh 
treasurer, and the following secretaries :— 
Mr. David Little, the Rev. John Moore, 
the Rev. W. R. Shanks, the Rev. G. 
Evans, the Rev. W. Holmshaw, Mr. J. 
Reynolds, and Mr. J. H. Pimley. 

The Cuarrmawn moved that tne thanks 
of the Association be given to the Rev. 
H. H. Dowson, ‘the preacher of the 
morning, and expressed his own grati- 
tude for what had been said on the sub- 
ject of the war. 

The Rev. W. H. Drummonn, in 
seconding the resolution, said that for his 
part he rejoiced infinitely in the fact that 
Mr. Dowson had spoken as he had done. 
He would be rejoiced none the less even 
if he had been a Conservative of the very 
deepest dye, as would any man who had a 
spark of Christian feeling latent in his 
breast. The subject bristled with con- 
troversy and had excited the strongest 
passions, but they felt that Mr. Dowson had 
struck chords too seldom sounded in their 
national. life. The one grave omission in 
their National Conference at Leicester was 
the avoidance of the subject of the war. 
The Manchester Association had a little 
more Christian courage. There might be 
large differences of opinion amongst them 
both as co the past and future policy, but 
what Mr. Dowson had said was what all 
Christian ministers should say to their 
people. 

The resolution was adopted amid loud 
applause. 

Mr. Dowson responded, saying that he 
should feel strongly that their Chris- 
tianity was played out if a preacher could 
not speak the word of Christian righteous- 
ness, which he felt was demanded, in face 
of a great national crisis. 

The meeting then welcomed representa- 
tives from kindred associations, including 
Miss Marion Pritchard (London Sunday 
School Society), Mr. Ion Pritchard (Sun- 
day School Association), Mr. J. Kimberley 
(Midland Sunday School Association), the 
Rev. E. R. Hodges (North Midland Sun- 
day School Association), the Rey. F. Allen 
(South-Eastern Sunday School Union), 
and the Rev. HE. C. Jones (Yorkshire 
United Sunday School Union). Through 
Mr.. and Miss Pritchard the meeting sent 
@ hearty greeting to the Associations in 
the United States, whose meetings they 
are about to attend. 


An invitation from Gorton to hold the 
next Good Friday meetings there was 
heartily accepted. The business was con- 
cluded by the distribution of “long 
service” medals to teachers who had 
been engaged continuously in Sunday- 
school work twenty years and upwards, 
These medals were provided by Mr. C. C. 
Grundy, and his generosity and interest 
were much appreciated. 


EVENING MEETING. 


The evening meeting was held in Bank- 
street Chapel, and was presided over by 
Mr. Tuomas Harwoon. A hearty vote 
of thanks was passed to the Bolton friends 
who had so admirably discharged the 
duties of host. Miss Edith Gittins, of 
Leicester, who was to have read a paper, 
was unavoidably absent; but she kindly 
sent her paper, which was read by Miss 


in her stead as 
follows :— 


USE, WITHOUT ABUSE, OF A HOLIDAY 
HOME PARADISE. 


Wirs the request that Ishould speak to 
you to-day came the suggestion of the 
subject that would be most acceptable, and 
any reasons I may have had for declining 
were overcome by the interest and sym- 
pathy I feel in your Holiday Home scheme, 
and also by my profound desire that the 
very best may result from so right and 
beautiful an effort to bring the children of 
your big busy Lancashire towns into living 
relations with 


Nature, of the inner man 
Best ally and partisan. 

In face of the evils which spring from 
the present “set” of population towards 
the cities—the overcrowding, the artificial 
pleasures, the unhealthy excitements, the 
intemperance, immorality and disease ; the 
rearing of children in squalor, their baby 
feet on mud or paving stones instead of on 
the green grass ; the sunshine seen through 
smoke, the air of heaven smelling of 
tobacco, the divorce from Nature’s glories 
of growth and seasons ; the summer, which 
should tell of quivering leaf-shadows, of 
wild roses and scent of honeysuckle, a 
time merely for heat and dust ; the winter, 
withoutits lovely suggestions of purity and 
promise, the time of dirty snow and bad 
weather; the ignorance of little slum 
children of the simplest natural facts and 
happenings—in face of all these things we 
are driven by shere pity to seek out and 
apply means of alleviation and of remedy. 

The duty, the task, of endeavouring to 
improve the conditions of existence for 
the dwellers in our large towns is outside 
the lines of to-night’s discussion, but we 
must recognise these conditions if we are 
to appreciate the benefits which may be 
hoped for, prayed for, worked for through 
the establishment of such blessed places 
of refuge as your Holiday Home in Peak- 
land. “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help. My 
help cometh from the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth.” Forward-looking 
thoughts behold an endless procession of 
happy creatures, who, sojourning in your 
“ House Beautiful,’ and getting some 
knowledge of what God’s heaven and 
earth are like, depart, strengthened with 
memories, and hopes, and new conceptions 
of good, which shall help them to van- 
quish the Apollyons which lie in wait 
ahead of them—help, indeed! A week’s 
holiday isso much longer than seven days— 
so much more than seven times one !—for 
does it not hold the nights as well as the 
days—sunset, sunrise, and all the solemn 
hours between ? 

Here shall the wizard moon ascend 

The heavens, in the crimson end 

Of day’s declining splendour ; here 

The army of the stars appear. 
The last twitter of the birds, the falling 
of the dew, the country night-silence, so 
wonderful to ears accustomed to the never- 
ceasing din of the streets—these instead of 
the crowded train journey and late home- 
coming, after the long day of fatigue and 
excitement, which make the one-day excur- 
sion a doubtful good and frequent, source 
of physical and moral mischief. It is great 
gain when workers realise this more excel- 
lent way of spending their precious allow- 
ance of holiday time; when they save 
money, and consult books, and maps, and 
friends, as to the quiet spot inland, or by 


the sea, where they shall spend their week, 
instead of joining chance companions in 
eighteen-hour trips to Blackpool or Skeg- 
ness. It is great gain to discover that the 
besi things are for all who desire and seek 
them, without money and without price. 
“The blue sky above you, and the sweet 
waters and flowers of the earth beneath, 
and mysteries and presences innumerable 
of living things—these may be here your 
riches, untormenting and divine.” Permit 
me yet another digressiouas to possible ulti- 
mate results. It may well be that love of 
the country, inherited from parents or 
grandparents, till then latent and unknown 
“first affections, shadowy recollections,” 
may, thanks to you, re-awaken, and have 
force to enable lads and lassies to escape 
from the vortex of town life, and to settle 
once more on the land, either in England 
or beyond sea, among the labours and the 
joys of simple, natural human existence. 

I am counting the chickens before they 
are hatched: let me return to the con- 
templation of the eggs! 

With a heart full of sympathy I realise 
the unending care and difficulty which 
your undertaking involves—the call for 
perennial wisdom, kindness, and capa- 
city on the part of the managers of your 
large school parties. ‘Seventy to eighty 
scholars and teachers,” I see, are to live 
together for the holiday week, to. be 
preceded and followed by innumerable 
other groups of like dimensions. My own 
experience in this matter has been limited 
to much smaller numbers of guests, so I 
speak with diffidence, but at the same 
time with the hope that discussion of 
difficulties by this large representative 
gathering may do something to help 
towards the harmonious, successful work- 
ing of your beneficent scheme, by the en- 
deavour to arrive at oneness of aim and 
purpose, a standard of control anda 
standard. of conduct. We all know how 
difficult these are to attain in any system 
of voluntaryism, how in controlling a body 
of children Mr. A permits what Mr. B con- 
demns, while Miss C takes no notice of 
peccadilloes which Miss D detests. Autho- 
rity wears thereby an air of arbitrariness 
and caprice, instead of being enthroned 
as august, immutable, unquestioned. 
Friction occurs among rulers and among 
ruled—“ the bond of peace” is dependent 
on “unity of spirit.” It goes without 
saying that you will all wish that your 
children and young people shall get the 
greatest possible amount of good from 
their stay at the Holiday Home. But 
even parents, animated by purest good- 
will, do not always pull with the same 
rope, and interpretations of good differ 
widely. 

You will hope to strengthen bodies with 
good plain fare, and “ medicinal fresh air 
and pure water,” happy exercise, and the 
sleep of wholesome fatigue; to instruct 
and inform minds, through misfortune 
unacquainted with aspects of Nature that 
should be part of the universal heritage, 
and you will long to quicken spirits into 
admiration, hope and love. It is a great 
programme! How infinitely much de- 
pends on you teachers, for as the teacher 
so the taught will be! I think of the first 
—in some ways easiest—part of the busi- 
ness; of the cleverness wanted, the need 
of the organising faculty, the great import- 
ance of establishing and maintaining right 
precedents as to order, neatness, cleanli- 
ness, self-help, social help, punctuality, 
moderation, and good manners, if it is to 
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be a Home and nota house, and if the 
meals are not to be scrambles, 

Will you think it an absurd Counsel of 
Perfection if I suggest that it shall be a 
rule not to grumble about the weather ? 
In my youth I was the proud pos- 
sessor of a wise farmer uncle, who 
had been trained by an_ equally 
wise farmer uncle. With admiration 
and respect I recall his unshaken equani- 
mity as, when the hay was about, he would 
tap the glass and, perhaps, find it steadily 
going down—or see it at ‘Set Fair” when 
the turnips were perishing of drought. 
I fear I have maintained the tradition 
very imperfectly, but I often regret our 
exaggerated talk and our self-centredness 
—how someone says “it is pouring” when 
a slight rain is fallmg—how we seem 
unable to take a wider view than of the 
state of our boots and umbrellas, and to 
rise to the notion that is is much more 
important that the meadows and corn- 
fields should have what they want than 
that we should. An American said that 
Britishers had “no weather—they only had 
samples.” If our “sample” at Great 
Hucklow is not a good one (and every- 
body cannot be lueky!) we must make the 


best of it and rejoice over the better for-- 


tune of others, and find ‘a hope for times 
that are unkind and every season.” It is 
also to be wished that the special and 
peculiar joys of autumn and winter may 
be recognised. All the school parties 
cannot, I imagine, be housed between 
April and September. Let those who 
go earlier or later refrain from self-pity. 
I like those lines of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s :— e 

To make this earth—our hermitage,— 

A cheerful and a changeful page, 

God’s bright and intricate device 

Of days and seasons doth suffice. 
And Emerson says: ‘‘ Not the sun or the 
summer alone, but every hour and season 
yields its tribute of delight.” : 

I observe in your circular the very 

proper intimation that “all damage to 
the property of the Association shall be 
made good.” Will there be an un- 
written law, equally binding, relating to 
possible damage to woods and banks, 
hedges and heathland? Here is a real 
and serious danger. You can pay for 
broken window-panes and new tea-cups, 
but there is no replacing fern, primrose, 
cowslip roots, and the rest, if they are 
once grubbed up to perish miserably in 
the impossible conditions to which it is 
attempted to transfer them. Our town 
children are splendidly mindful of the 
regulations in public parks and gardens 
as to not touching or gathering; but they, 
with too many of their elders, appear to 
think that any country place may be 
harried and injured without compunc- 
tion. There is a general idea that birds’ 
nests should not be taken, and that birds 
and squirrels should not be “shied” at ; 
but every wild flower is fair prey, and the 
more they can carry off the better. 
Unless you are of another mind the 
Garden of Eden before you will soon be 
a desolate wilderness ; the charm which 
drew you thither will in large part 
disappear, and every succeeding party of 
children will inherit a diminishing trea- 
sury of ennobling joys. With regard to 
these things there are three planes of 
existence—the don’t-see and don’t-care, 
’ the see-and-want-to-grab, and the Words- 
_worth-Emerson-Ruskinian plane, to which 
we must endeavour to lift ourselves and 


all others, if our England is not to be 
denuded of its wealth of beauty. Make 
your Holiday-Homers feel that a very few 
carefully chosen and carefully gathered 
flowers give more pleasure than barbarous 
handfuls, and that these are all that can 
be spared as their share; that the sight 
of the hyacinth in the woods and the 
primrose stars on the banks is for others 
as much as for them; that they are in 
honour bound to preserve and not to 
destroy. Never about Great Hucklow 
must be seen blossoms gathered and 
dropped to fade, never papers left to 
vulgarise the roads and fields. As to 
butterflies, let us hear one of Mr. Ruskin’s 
racy exhortations :— 

Ever since I have known children or 
heard talk of them, I have noticed that they 
liked running after butterflies, and are 
represented in poetical vignettes as if that 
were an amiable occupation of theirs. I 
would give any child [had the care of a 
good horsewhip or pony-whip cut over the 
shoulders if I caught it running after a 
butterfly. The way to see a butterfly is, as 
for everything else, to see it alive. If 
you’re quiet enough, it will settle under 
your nose or on your sleeve, and if it isa 
rare one, and you don’t kill it, it will be 
less rare next year, until you may have 
purple emperors flying about as plentiful 
as now you have smuts. But also, when 
you’ve got it and pinned it wriggling on a 
cork, what’s the good of it ?... A precious 
sort of thing to catch and transfix what 
poor little life and succulent pleasure the 
creature has evermore out of its body, that 
you may pin it on your hat, and say it’s the 
Jackiana Tomfooliensis ! 

The more children are accustomed to 
the sight of natural beauty the less desire 
have they to despoil it. The destruction 
we lament. comes chiefly from our 
wretched herding into towns. The poor 
children let loose are like a bull in a china 
shop; they don’t know and can’t know 
the mischief they do, because they have 
no idea of the preciousness of the things 
they injure. They must be taught, 
trained, helped to see, to hear, to enjoy. 
If you mean to prevent your Paradise being 
turned, very soon, into common ground, 
it is necessary for you, without checking 
light-hearted merriment, light-footed 
activity and reasonable freedom to make 
‘“an unescapable law of wise restraint.’’ 
Every bird that builds its nest in your 
vicinity, and returns thither spring after 
spring, every uncurling fern and foxglove 
spire will be an outward and visible sign 
of the inward and spiritual grace you 
foster. 

By acquainting your children with 
beautiful Nature you make them potential 
inheritors of the great treasure of Poetry, 
and who can estimate the joy that may 
come thereby! We all know sad, amus- 


ing stories of the misconceptions of 
childish minds—imagination working 
without knowledge. To choose an 


example as familiar as is possible—what 

but words to the town-imprisoned boy or 

girl can be the delightful images in the 

noblest of elegies ? To recall a few of 

these :— 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw- 
built shed. 

The cool sequestered yale. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has 
broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team 
afield ! ‘ 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke | 


Equally forlornly destitute of meaning 
must be the lovely legacies of Words- 
worth and of Tennyson, to mention only 
two more of our native singers. 

I must pass by, in a sentence merely, 
the chances you will give of quickening 
the impulse to produce beautiful things. 
Nature is the foundation, the root, the 
indispensable original of Art. If eyes are 
not blessed with the sight of her handi- 
work, if her curves and her colours are 
not. familiar joys, imagination has no 
material. Out of nothing, nothing comes. 

And Religion? She is a spirit of such 
heaven-born vigour that she walks strong 
and beautiful where Art cannot breathe, 
for, where duty is done and where love is, 
there is she, in poorest attic, in ugliest 
street. But, nevertheless, she can there 
tell the half, only, of her message. She 
delights to woo us forth to hills and 
streams, and murmurous woods, and into 
the silence beneath the stars ; and there 
to whisper to us the Gospel of God and 
make us conscious of the Eternal Power 
that is above all, and through all, and in 
all the Human Kindness. and the glory of 
the world. 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

AU thinking things, all objects of 
thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

The capacity of children for this God 
consciousness is not large: do not expect 
their cups to hold more than a very little, 
but still let them share as far as they are 
able your sincere feeling, your admiration 
and delight. Do not be content with 
feediag the bodily life only: give them 
food for the spirit too. Lead their 
thoughts, as well as their feet, into new 
and wonderful places, and you will confer 
upon them a benefit that will outlast the 
week’s junketing, and be life and hope 
for future years. The young people of an 
older growth should have a sense of 
greater responsibility—let them have 
dearer privileges of friendship and in- 
timacy. This companionship for a week 
at a time gives us opportunities for know- 
ing each other, and for learning the 
circumstances and the surroundings of 
life, which more casual meetings can 
never afford, and of establishing lasting 
relations of affection and respect. The 
interests and memories shared in common 
will be a bond for ever. 

We older ones must make available on 
these occasions every little store of know- 
ledge we possess, share without stint every 
good thought, our love of Nature in its 
parts and in its whole, and give to the 
undertaking, not our time and strength 
only, but ourselves. Do what we may, it 
is the merest mite towards meeting a 
ereat and pressing necessity—this nature- 
famine from which our children are 
suffering, and which threatens to become 
even more acute. But the evil is recog- 
nised, eyes are opened, hearts are eager to 
help, many an effort on the same lines as 
yours is being made by individuals and 
by societies ; there is a divine discontent 
abroad, which is an inspiration from the 
Father of Mercies. His blessing of peace 
and increase will surely be on those who, 
in this way, are set “both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” 


all 


The Rey. CHARLES PrEAcH opened a dis- 
cussion, and narrated how the Great 
Hucklow Holiday Home had _ been 
initiated. For some years past, at Shef- 


| field, Norwich-and Manchester, he has 
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tion of the report, expressed great regret NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


been in the habit of taking children into 
the country or to the seaside for a week’s 
holiday, and he gave the audience the 
results of his experience, which were all 
in favour of developing the Holiday Home 
scheme and stamping it with permanence. 

The Rev. E. R. Hopass, who had 
recently been in the neighbourhood of 
Great Hucklow, referred to the=store of 
Nature’s marvels in flowers and rocks that 
he found there, and suggested that with 
each party there should be someone’ who 
had a knowledge of botany and of 
geology. 

The Revs. 8. H. Srreer and J. W. 
Bisuor also spoke of their personal 
experiences in taking poor children into 
the country for summer holidays, and it 
may be taken for granted that the Associa- 
tion has now pledged itself to see this 
Great Hucklow Holiday Home scheme 
through; and we are glad to hear that 
donations are coming in in response to 
the appeal recently sent out to Sunday- 
school sympathisers of this district. 


NORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue fifty-third annual meeting of this 
Association was held at Derby on Easter 
Monday, and was well attended. The 
business meeting was held in the morning 
in the Friar-gate Schoolroom, the pre- 
sident, the Rev. J. IX. Smrru, of Belper, in 
the chair, who, in opening the proceedings, 
spoke of the valuable work done in the 
past year, and agreed with what their 
visitor, Miss Gittins, had said in her 
report, as to the great importance of Bible 
teaching in the schools, which should be 
carried on in a much more thorough 
manner than was often the case at 
present. 

The Rey. H. EH. Haycoox, secretary, 
read the Committee’s report, which 
showed that the question of the forma- 
tion of Young People’s Religious Unions in 
the schools had been under earnest con- 
sideration, but that various reasons, and 
among them a prospective change of 
secretary had delayed progress. The 
Committee noted with pleasure that in 
several schools active steps had been taken 
in organising the young people into a 
closer religious fellowship, and that suc- 
cess{ul branches of the Young People’s 
Religious Union were already established 
at Derby, Sheffield, Nottingham, and else- 
where. The attendance returns had, as 
usual, been collected and tabulated, show- 
ing an increase in the total number of 
scholars during the last five years, but a 
falling-off in the number of teachers, not 
large, it is true, but sufficiently large to be 
amatter of regret, especially in view of 
the urgent need that exists in many 
schools for a more numerous and efficient 
staff. A successful and well-equipped 
Sunday-school was evidence of the healthy 
life of the Church, and a disinclination on 
the part of a congregation to maintain its 

Sunday-school at the highest point of 
efficiency was a sure sign that some 
elements of real vitality were wanting. 

Regret was expressed that the secretary 
was about to leave Loughborough, and 
that Mr. S. H. Gittins, who had rendered 
invaluable services to the Association, had 
left the district. 

The treasurer's balance-sheet showed 
£1 10s. 8d. in hand. 

The Rev. H. Gow, in moving the adop- 


at the prospect of their losing Mr. Hay- 
cock from the district. 

The Rev. E. A. Matuzy seconded, and 
dwelt on the importance of definite 
doctrinal teaching. ‘This was also empha- 
sised by the Rev. J. HE. Mannine. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the 
retiring secretary, and the treasurer (Mr. 
Gittins), and the officers were elected, with 
Mr. E. J. Chapman as president, and the 
Rev. W. Whitaker as secretary. 

A welcome was accorded the Rev. W. E. 
Aracx, the Rev. F. Atuen, and Mr. Fred. 
Ciayron, representing Manchester, London 
and S.B. Counties, and Yorkshire Associa- 
tions respectively, and these gentlemen 
briefly responded. It was decided that 
the next annual meeting should be at 
Belper. 

After luncheon service was held in 
Friargate Chapel, conducted by the Rev. 
W. Wuiraker, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Joun Byuns, of 
Northampton. 

In the evening a conference was held, 
under the presidency of the -Rev. J. K. 
Smiru, when a paper was read by the 
Rev. Cuartes Roper on “The Esprit de 
Corps of the Sunday-school.” 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Tue following are the members of the 
Conference Committee, so far as it has 
been completed by the nomination of 
representatives of district and other 
societies :— 


President: Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter. 

Vice-Presidents: Mr. J. R. Beard and 
Dr. W. Blake Odgers. 

Treasurer: Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke. 

Secretaries: Mr. A. W. Worthington, 
Mr. OC. Fenton, Rev. F. W. Stanley, and 
Rey. J. Ellis. 


Twelve members elected at Leicester: 
Rey. R. A. Armstrong, Mr. E. Clephan, 
Mr. J. Cogan Conway, Rev. W. H. 
Drummond, Rev. F. K. Freeston, Mr. H. 
P. Greg, Rev. C. Hargrove, Dr. Brooke 
Herford, Miss Florence Hill, Rev. J. C. 
Street, Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, Rev. Joseph 
Wood. 


Representatives of Societies (so far as 
reported) : Rev..A. Chalmers, Yorkshire 
Union; Mr. John Dendy, Lancashire and 
Cheshire Provincial Assembly ; Rev. R. T. 
Herford, N. and E. Lancashire Unitarian 
Mission; Rev. S. A. Steinthal, Man- 
chester District Association; Rev. B. C. 
Constable, E. Cheshire Christian Union ; 
Rev. Henry Gow, North Midland Associa- 
tion; Rev. A. A. Charlesworth, Midland 
Christian Union; Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
London Provincial Assembly; Mr. G. H. 
Clennell, London District U.S.; Mr. H. 
Blessley, Southern Unitarian Association ; 
Miss Tagart, Central Postal Mission ; Mr. 
L. N. Williams, S.E. Wales Unitarian 
Society; Mr. J. Graham, Scottish Unit- 
arian Association, 


In addition tothe message received at 
Leicester from the Queen, Dr. Blake 
Odgers has since received from the Prince 
of Wales the following acknowledgment 
of the resolution of sympathy :— 
“O.H.M.S. Tothe President, Conference 
of Unitarian and Free Churches, Leicester. 
I warmly thank for kind congratulations. 


}—ArLBERT HDWwaARD,” 


-_——-o— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

—~~—— 

Birmingham: Church of the Messiah.— 
Friends of temperance will be glad to know that 
the first meeting of the Band of Hope was held in 
the schools on Wednesday, April 11, the member- 
ship being seventy-five and the attendance sixty. 
The Rev. J. C. Street, of Shrewsbury, delivered the 
inaugural address, which was listened to with great 
attention by the children. Two hymns from the 
Essex Hall ‘Songs and Hymns” were sung, names 
were entered on the books, and the whole meeting 
was pronounced very successful. Miss Dowsing is 
superintendent and Mr. Tranter president. It is 
proposed to hold meetings weekly, and to give an 
occasional tea. Special attention is asked to the 
formation of this society, as a letter in Tue 
IyQuirER last autumn pointed out publicly the lack 
of any such organisation connected with this 
church, 

Bosten.—Last Sunday, in the unavoidable 
absence of the Rev. W. Stoddart, who was to have 
officiated, the service at Spain-lane Chapei was 
acceptably ¢ mducted by Miss Bontoft. 

Bury —The congregation of Bank-street Chapel 
passed the following resolution on Sunday last :— 
“That this meeting of the members of the Bank- 
street congregation, Bury, desires to put on record 
its deep sense of sorrow at the decease of their late 
beloved and respected pastor, the Rev, John Wright, 
B.A., who ministered among them for twenty 
years. The members of this congregation will ever 
remember his unwearied labours on their behalf, 
his great missionary zeal for the spread of those 
views of Christianity which recommended them- 
selves to his heart and mind, his noble activity in 
every good cause in this town and district, as well 
as the wisdom, geniality and deyotion which marked 
his tenure of the pastorate. ‘they look back upon 
his ministry in Bury as,one of the most prosperous 
periods in their existence, and trust that his bright 
example, his living words preserved upon the 
printed page, and the memory of his enthusiastic 
and self-sacrificing toil will be a precious and 
lasting inheritance to succeeding generations of 
worshippers upon this spot.” On Sunday week 
school anniversary sermons were preached by 
the Rev. Douglas Walmsley, B.A, and on the 
following evening a social meeting was held 
in the schools to welcome Mr. and Mrs, 
Walmsley, on the occasion of their visit 
among old friends. At the same time a pre- 
sentation was made to Mr. I’red. Crawshaw, of a 
black marble timepiece, on his resignation of the 
superintendentship of the boys’ school after niue 
years’ service. Mr. Thomas Holt, who presided, 
Messrs. F. Crawshaw, W. Stephenson, L. Wilde, 
J. Taylor aud the Rey. J. Collins Odgers joined in 
expressions of warm welcome to Mr, and Mrs. 
Walmsley, and in grateful reminiscences of _ his 
work at Bury. Mr. Walmsley replied, and spoke 
with thankfulness of the results of their steady 
work in the schools, which years afterwards were 
apparent in the lives of those about them. Mr. 
Crawshaw subsequently acknowledged with much 
feeling the gift he had received. 

Chester (Resignation).—The Rev. H. D. 
Robertsjhas resigned the pulpit of Matthew Henry’s 
Chapel, having accepted the offer of the Liverpool 
District Missionary Association to be their missionary 
minister. The change takes place at the end of 
September. 

Gateacre.—A memorial brass on a mounting of 
marble has recently been fixed in the chapsl. The 
following is the inscription :—“ In memory of the 
Rev. George Beaumont, born Sept. 3, 1833, died 
Noy. 22, 1897. Ia the last thirty-four years of 
his life as minister of this chapel he won the 
reverent love of its members, and of the dwellers 
in this district by his faithful se:-vice for the public 
good. In public an earnest teacher of the Gospel, 
and an active and conscientious citizen, he was 
always a high.example of Christian charity, and 
his memory is blessed. To hand down to coming 
generations the record of his pure and self- 
sacrificing career this tablet is erected by members 
of this congregation and other friends. In memory 
also of his beloved wife, Rachael Bond Beaumont, 
his untiring helper in all good works, who died 
Feb. 27, 1898, aged 64 years. In death they were 
not divided.” 

Great Hucklow.—aA very successful sale of work 
was held on Saturday and Monday, April 14 and 16, 
On the first day the sale was opened by Mr John 
Kerfoot, of Dukinfield, the Rev. W. H. Rose in the 
chair. The sale was opened on Monday by the 
Rey. L. Scott, of Great Hucklow. The proceed sof 
the sale amounted to about £30 which is t be 
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devoted to the building fund for the erection of a 
new schoolroom. 

Hale (Cheshire).—The work of a very busy 
winter was brought toa close on Wednesday, 11th 
inst., by a congregational re-union in the big school- 
room, on the invitation of the minister, the Rey. 
T. Robinson. The gathering was of an encouraging 
character, and was addressed, among others, by the 
Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., of Altrincham, Mr. R. H. 
Wolff, Mr. <A. Nicholson, and the minister. 
Throughout the winter the two schoolrooms (the 
smaller one having been restored last summer) have 
been open practically every week-evening for 
meetings and classes in connection with the Insti- 
tute and Social Union, the Band of Hope, the 
choir, football and cricket.clubs. There have been 
regular classes in drawing, needlework, musical 
drill for boys and girls, reading and recreation 
room for juveniles, adult reading and recreation 
room, dramatic class, and children’s singing class. 
In connection with this class the girls from eight 
to fourteen years of age have made for themselves 
Japanese costumes, and taken part in providing 
three entertainments, giving picturesque displays 
with fan, lantern, and umbrella drill, and tableaux 
based on Japanese home life. The Band of Hope 
has been active and efficient, holding several 
gatherings, and meeting fortnightly for “socials” 
and entertainments. The choir, under their pains- 
taking leader the organist, Mr. Mossop, have done 
good work. At the Christmas Sunday-school party 
there was a larger attendance than at any previous 
party, and there seems every prospect, if a larger 
band of regular teachers can be secured, of steady 
growth in this branch of the work, both in num- 
bers and efficiency. It is encouraging to report 
also that with the increase of population in the 
neighbourhood there are additious to the list of 
membevs of the congregation. The minister, whose 
health has suffered somewhat from stress of work 
and the influenza epidemic, has now gone for a 
holiday in Italy, and will return at the end of 
May. 

Hollywood (near Birmingham).—An excel- 
lent concert and dramatic entertainment was given 
at the Kingswood School on the 9th, in aid of the 
Indian Famine Fund. The sum of £3 63. was 
realised. The entertainment was arranged and 
conducted by Miss Edith Townley. 

Kertish Town.—On Easter Sunday, in the 
absence of the Rev. Alexander Farquharson, Mr. 
Armytage Bakewell conducted the services at the 
Free Christian Church, giving in the morning a 
discourse on the all but Universal Belief from 
the earliest times in a Future Life, translated by 
the Apostles and early Christians from their faith 
in the Resurrection of Jesus into an enthusiasm 
which had rendered the foundation and spread of 
Christianity possible in spite of every obstacle; and 
in the evening reading a beautiful sermon of the 
Rey. Charles Hargrove’s on “ The Living Christ.” 

Leigh: lLancashire—The new organ was 
opened on Wednesday week by Mr. F. L. Bax, 
A.R.C.O., of Manchester. Mr. Alderman Phillips, 
J.P., of Salford, presided, and was accompanied on 
the platform by the Revs, A. H. Dolphin (minister), 
R. T. Herford, B.A., and Dr, Karfvot (Congrega- 
tionalist), The instrument has cost £225, the 
whole of which has been raised. Tne case has been 
specially designed to suit the church, the wood- 
work being of pine and pitch pine. The proceed- 
ings at the opening were very successful. 

Liverpool Sunday School Society. — The 
annual meeting and soirée were held at the Unit- 
arian Institute, on Tuesday, April 10, the Rev. W. 
J. Jupp (President) in the chair. There were over 
sixty members and friends present. The report of 
the council, read by the hon. sec., showed that 
good work had been done during the year. Another 
school had affiliated itself with the society—namely, 
Garston ; this school had only started during the 
year and had already forty children on the books, 
The Ullet-road Church Sunday-school, with fifty- 
seven children, took the place of Renshaw-street 
School, which had been given up during the year. 
The statistics of the twelve schools were very satis- 
factory, there being 1,946 scholars on the books, 
with an average afternoon attendance of 1,364. 
After the business the visitor for the year, Miss R. 
M. Beaumont, of Gateacre, gave a most admirable 
and detailed report of her visits to the different 
schools, in many cases sketching the lessons she had 
heard given, and showing that really good teaching 
was being done in the majority of the classes Miss 
Beaumont was delighted to find the scholars all so 
happy in their schools and their behaviour, on the 
whole, good and orderly. A vote of thanks to Miss 
Beaumont, moved by Dr, Klein and seconded by 
the Rev. H. W. Hawkes, brought the meeting to 
a close, 

London: Essex Church.—As already an- 
‘nounced, the Rey. Stopford A. Brooke will preach 
at Essex Church, the Mall, Kensington, on the six 


Sunday mornings beginning May 27 and ending 
July 1. The Church Committee have arranged 
that seat-holders’ pews will be reserved till ten 
minutes to eleven, after which time the church will 
be open to any who attend. All the gallery seats are 
unappropriated. Itis not intended to issue any 
cards for reserved seats. 

Monton (Resignation).—The congregation of 
Monton Church has accepted, with deep regret and 
many expressions of good will and sympathy, the 
resignation of the Rey. P. M. Higginson, M.A., who 
feels compelled to retire through continued ill- 
health after a pastorate of fifteen years. 

Oxford.—A Communion service.was held in the 
Church of the Divine Love on the Thursday before 
Good Friday. On Good Friday the hours of ser- 
vice were as on Sunday, and the evening congrega- 
tion was as good or better than the usual evening 
congregation. 

Pontypridd.—On Sunday, April 8, anniversary 
services were held, and Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
preached morning and evening. In the evening 
there was a large congregation. The discourses 
were thoughtful, earnest, and helpful, and were 
very much appreciated. On the following Monday 
evening Mrs. Chant delivered an interesting lecture 
in the new Town Hall, on ‘“ America as_ seen 
through an Englishwoman’s eyes.’’ The lecture was 
well received and much applauded. 

Portsmouth: St  Thomas’s-street. — The 
annual congregational tea-party was held on Good 
Friday. Over 100 sat down to. tea, after which 
about 200 friends in all were present. Aselection of 
sacred music was given by the choir, assisted by 
local talent. Mr.-T. Bond presided, and gave an 
account of the past year’s work. While they lost by 
deaths and removals several who regularly attended 
the services, others had taken their places, the 
main effort now being to get young people iuterested. 
There had recently been a gradual increase in the 
attendances, which augured well for the future. 
Some of the members of the Portsmouth P.S.A. had 
a table at the tea, 

Rotherham.—On Thursday, April -12, a bazaar 
was held in the schoolroom of the Church of Our 
Father, to provide additional accommodation and 
new heatiag apparatus for the schools. Mrs. Man- 
ning, of Sheffield, presided, and was supported by 
the Rey. W. Stephens, and six children who opened 
the bazaar, two of them—a girl and a boy—making 
speeches. After the presentation of bouquets the 
sale proceeded. 

Saffron Walden.—On Good Friday the sixty- 
third annual tea and public meeting were held in 
the General Baptist Chapel, the attendance being 
larger than for some years past. The public meet- 
ing commenced at seven p.m., when every seat in 
the chapel was occupied. The Rev. J. A. Brink- 
worth presided, and in introducing the programme, 
said theirs was the oldest annual tea-meeting not 
only in the town but also in the district by a 
number of years, it had attained the advanced age 
of sixty-three years. It was as old as himself, and 
it was commenced in the same year as our beloved 
Queen ascended the Throne. He had himself 
entered upon the twenty-sixth year of his ministry 
in the town. During the quarter of a century he 
had preached 4,000 sermons and taught 3,000 times 
iu the Sunday-school. On March 25 he delivered a 
special sermon upon the Christian ministry, when 
there was not one single person present who 
attended the services in March, 1875. Since the 
congregation was founded in 1711, there had been 
eight ministers, whose pastorates averaged twenty 


years. The present ministry had exceeded this 
average. He then read letters from the Mayor 


(Mr. Joseph Bell), Messrs. E. B. Gibson, J.P., C.C., 
and D. Barton, Town Councillor, Dr. Courteny 
Kenny, Downing College, Cambridge, and others, 
expressing their regret for inability to be 
preseut, and their good wishes. larly in 
the meeting the Rev. A. J. Marchant, of 
Deptford, Junior Messenger of the General Baptist 
Assembly of England and Wales, came forward by 
request, saying he had been asked to undertake a 
pleasant duty on behalf of the church and friends 
in the town. He then bore his testimony to the 
important and responsible work Mr. Brinkworth 
had done and was doing. When the General 
Baptist Assembly knew that it was the ‘‘ Silver 
Wedding ” of their Senior Messenger’s pastorate with 
that church, they at once requested him with his 
brother messenger, the Rev. W. H. Smith, of 
Londen, to attend this annual gathering and convey 
their highest appreciation of Mr. Brinkworth’s ser- 
vices, and to express their desire for his lengthened 
life to them, and to that church and town. At the 
conclusion of his remarks he called upon two mem- 
bers of the congregation, Mr. A. Gilbey and Mr. A, 
Osborne, who, on behalf of the congregation, asked 
Mr. Brinkworth to accept a small token of their 
high esteem, Mr. Gilbey then presented to Mr. 
and Mrs, Brinkworth a solid silver tea service, 


engraved with the following inscription :—“ Pre- 
sented to the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth, by the Con- 
gregation and Friends of the General Baptist 
Chapel, Saffron Walden, as a recognition of 25 
years ministry. 13th April, 1900.” Mr, Osborne 
then handed Mr. Brinkworth a cheque sub:cribed 
by the congregation and friends in the town. Mr. 
Brinkworth, who has been the recipient of other 
gifts from his friends in the town and elsewhere, 
responded with much feeling, and the programme 
was then completed with some omissions owing to 
the lateness of the hour. The meeting was closed 
with prayer by the Rev, A. J. Marchant. 

Stockport.—The Rev. B. C. Constable has just 
completed a series of six Sunday evening discourses 
on “The Religion of Jesus in the Light of the 
recent Correspondence between Dr. Mivart and 
Cardinal Vaughan.” These were reported in the 
local press, and called forth several letters, to which 
Mr. Constable replied. Large congregations were 
present. In March last a Women’s Social Meeting 
was inaugurated in connection with the church, 
when about forty women sat down to tea, and 
enjoyed a pleasant social evening. These meetings 
are to be continued monthly. Last Sunday the 
minister preached on the subject of the Triennial 
Conference both morning and evening. 


HE CILIAU AEHRON NEW 

CHAPEL, CARDIGANSHIRE, will be 
OPENED on MAY 9th and 10th. 

Lai Se Ge 

Total cost of scheme seeg2o0 0-0 

Amount already collected TORO e OO 

Balance still to be raised 260 0 0 


On behalf of the Committee we desire to make 
an earnest APPEAL to the Unitarian Public for 
additional Subscriptions to enable us to open the 
Chapel free of debt. 

LEWIS WILLIAMS (Minister), Cwmere 
Cottage, Talsarn, South Wales ; 
LEWIS EVANS (Secretary), Tynant, 

Ciliau Aeron. 

All subscriptions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Minister, and a complete list of subscribers 
will be issued. 

The last £25 of the above balance has been 
promised by the B. and F. U. Association. 


ANTED, in June, to live at Mans- 

field, MOTHER’S HELP, with 5 children, 

aged 10, 5, and 1 year.—Mrs. Friep, Malone Park, 
Belfast. 


BIRTHS. 


Hottiys— On the 13th April, at Bramall Grange, 
Stockport, the wife of Sydney Hollins, of a son, 

THomas—On the 15th April, at Ascham House, 
Manor-road, Scarborough, the wife of the Rey. 
E, L. H. Thomas, of a son, 

THomas—On the 12th April, at Norton Lodge, 
West Cross, near Swansea, to Francis Treherne 
and Margaret Thomas, a son, 


MARRIAGES. 


CLEEves—Pire—On the 10th April, at. Upper 
Chape!, Sheffield, by the Rev. Chas. Peach, of 
Manchester, Charles Edward, third son of 
Frederick Cleeves, of Easthil!l, Rotherham, to 
Edith, younger daughter of the late Wm. Pipe, 
and niece of J. B. Wostinholm, of Sheffield, 

JENKINS—THOMAS—On the 10th April, at West- 
grove Unitarian Church, Cardiff, by the Revs. 
1). Rees, Pentre, and J. Tyssul Davis, Cardiff, 
the Rev. J. Ewart Jenkins, Dowlais, to Lizzie 
Thomas, youngest daughter of Samuel Thomas, 
Cwmsaerpren, Treherbert. 


DEATHS. 


Evans—On the 5th April, at Chelmsford, Lilian 
Evans, aged 16, 

Girrmys—On Good Friday, at her residence, 6, 
Salisbury-road, Leicester, in her ninety-first 
year, Catherine, wife of the late Eiward 
Gittins. 

Harrison—On the 5th April, at 509, Coventry- 
road, Birmingham, aged 23, Bessie, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Robert and Mary Ann 
Harrison. 

Reyno~tps—On the 15th April, Katharine, third 
daughter of John and Mary Henderson 
Reynolds, of Mona Bank, Dukinfield. No cards. 

RusseLt—On the 10th April, at 48, Frederick- 
road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, Sarah Russell, 
sister of the late James Russell, M.D., of 
Birmingham, aged 78. 
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—— Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 A.M, FEW young people received in 
SUNDAY, April 22. Laventoor, Hope-etreet ‘Church, 11 at, Rev. | ~-, PLEASANT HOME near Vietoria, ‘Terms 
ped ible A. CoppEn Sura, and 6.30 P.M, Rey.cR Al moderate.—MYIs. OBERT LURNER, ’ rosvenor- 


G= It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 1la.y., 
Rev. HAROLD RYLETT, and 7 P.M. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Mr. Herpert Rix, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 

Croydon,114.M.and7.p.m., Rev. J.Pacs Hoprs 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Frank K, FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Brooke HerrorD, D.D., and 7 Pm. Rey. 
Epa@ar DaPiyn. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A, 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 

and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m., Rey. A. FARQUHARSON, and 7 P.M., 
Rey.-D. Amos. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
ll a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 
Morning, “ A Unitarian’s Belief in Immortal- 
ity.” Evening, “ Personal Conviction and the 
Acceptance of Authority.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMaNn. 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 


Rev. G. Carter. : 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., and 3 p.m., Service for Children. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 P.M. Mr. T. Exzior, 
“ Temptation.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. W. Wooptna, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 
Mr. A. B, Mipuane, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. J. C, 
Pain. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.., Rev. 
Harotp Rywett, ‘ What~Unitarians believe 
about Man.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. 
Dr, MuMMERY. 


qq. ___—_ 


PROVINCIAL, 


Batsati Heats InstitotTe: Our latHer’s CHURCH, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., 

Rev. F. W. STANLEY, 

BrprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowxanp Hit, 

BLacKPooL Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BuacKPoo., Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bopetn Smiru, 
Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 

6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

_ BournemourtaH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Briauron, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m, Rev. R. OC, 
DENDY. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 4.m., 
Rev. W. CoynoweTH POPE, 

Dea and WaLMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114.M. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 4.M 
and 6.30 p.M., Rey. S. Burrows. 

EastBourng, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. Sr. Crarr. 

GuinprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M:, Rev. E. S. Lana BuckLanp, 

HorsHam; Frée Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6,80 P.m., Rev, J. J. Marren, 


ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LIvERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 A.M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kirin. 

MancuHEsTER, Sale, 11 a.m, and 6,30 P.m., Rev. 
J. FORREST, 

MaNcHESTER,Strangeways 10.30 4.m. and 6.30. P.M. 

Margaats, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 4.M., 
‘Rev. J. B. BaRNHILL. 

OxrorD, Manchester Oollege, 11.30 a.m, Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmouTH, High-streetb Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramscatz, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.m., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. Toomas, B.A. 

SripmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. WM. AGAR. 

SoutHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
1la.m., Rev. R.C. DenDy. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. KE. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. Gorton. 

Yorxk,St. Saviourgate Chapel,11 a.M.and6.30P.M., 
Rev. H. Rawtines, M.A. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL'SOCIETY’ 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY,—April 22nd’ 

at 11.15, Prof. EARL BARNES, “The New 
American.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ANCGHESTER DOMESTIC 
MISSION. 


The ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached in 
CROSS-STREET CHAPEL. on SUNDAY, April 29. 
Preacher, Rey..Denpy AGaTs, B.A. 

Collections will be taken in aid of the Mission 
Funds, and an earnest appeal is made for a large 
attendance of friends and for liberal contributions 
to the Offertory. 


Luts 


The Choir of Little Portland-street Chapel are 
proposing to start a MUSICAL SOCIETY for the 
practice of Sacred and Secular Vocal Music. The 
Society will not be confined to members of the 
Congregation. Any ladies and gentlemen interested 
in the above, are requested to communicate with 
the Honorary Secretary of the Choir, Mrs. Lone- 
MAN, 15, Hart-street, W.C. 


STREET 


PORTLAND - 
CHAPEL. 


ESTABLISHED 18651, 
Bake Sey se Be 


SourHamMpPron BuILDINGSs, CHancERY Lanz, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold fer Customers. 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 
ticulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


for 2 little children, Unitarian preferred, 
Apply, Mrs. OxIver Lupron, Headingley, Leeds, 


road, S.W. 


NGLESEA. — BRYNTIRION 

BOARDING HOUSE, Red Wharf Bay. 

Tennis. Misses ScHOFIELD and Brooks. Terms 
on application. 


oe and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanpD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


Boxee and RESIDENCE (First 

Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the lease 
of her house, and has enlarged and re-decorated it. 
Electric light and bells and bath-room are added, 
and perfect modern drainage. References required. 
—18, Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C. 


Besta HOUSE—THE FELL, 
TROUTBECK, WINDERMERH, is situated 
550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. : 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—*“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. Board and Residence from 30s. 
Send for particulars. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


JEL SLO Wie vontortable Apart- 

ments near Railway and to the Sea, in Sunny 
Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs. H. Ropinson, Kimberley 
House, Ranelagh-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Srpnzy P. Porter, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE Horen in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2/-. 
Service, 9d 


FZ See LOi 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams; ‘‘ QuistuDE, Lonpon.” 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
THE Firs, BRoMyARD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Ancmia, 


: ——— ~~ | Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
W ANTED, in May, a good NURSE 


For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 


* Osterberg). 


APRIL 21, 1900. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Schools, etc, 
Gas: 

‘pce SCHOOL, WOODSTOCK 
AVENUE, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 
PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School, Highgate). 

Reference is kindly permitted to Miss EMIny 
SHARPE, 32, Highbury-place, N., and the Rev. A. N. 
BuatourorD, B.A., Durdham Park, Bristol. 

NEXT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, May 2. 


RIGHTON. — ASCOTT HOUSE 
SCHOOL, 37, SUSSEX-SQUARE. 
PrincipaL—MAURICE JACOBS, M.A. (Oxon.). 

BOYS well grounded and prepared for Public 
Schools by experienced University Graduates and 
Public Schoolmen. Healthiest situation in Brighton, 
facing sea and downs. Playing fields of thirty 
acres. Highest references. 

NEXT TERM begins MAY 4th. 


Schools, ete. 


—=> 


poe COLLEGE, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 


YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET W. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
The “Henry Tate Scholarship” in Science, 
annual value £50, « 
A Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, 
A Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s., 
all tenable for three years, 
Will be awarded on the results of the Examination 
to be held at the College on June 26th and 27th. 
Candidates must be under 19 years of age, on the 
first day of the Examination. 


For further information apply to the PRINcIPAL. - 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


HANNING HOUSH, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

~ Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras : Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, 
May 2nd, 1900. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


ee 
Principat—Miss BAILY. 
HzapmistREss—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
Principal, 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 

Application to Secretary, Miss 8S. AWDRY. 


DUCATION. — Advertiser and his 
invalid wife, occupying a large airy house in 
BATH, with their two daughters, aged 14 and 17, 
would be glad to hear of one or two girls to join 
the younger daughter at the Girls’ High School, or 
the elder in private lessons. Especial advantages 
in German, violin and piano (Mistress a pupil of 
the late Madame Schumann).—For terms and other 
particulars, address ARTHUR E, Jones, Esq., 13, 
Great Bedford-street, Bath, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABER YSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL «. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


CHOOL ror GIRLS anp LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


Prinorpats :—Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 

Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 

Reference kindly permitted to T, Grosvenor Lzx, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHN Hxrywoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c, 


ae WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


— 


HeapmasteR—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A. 
(late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge), 


SUMMER TERM commences MONDAY, April 30. 
The School is carried on in strict accordance with 
the principles laid down by the Founders of 
University College, and is organised as a first 
grade modern and classical school. 
Examinations for four Entrance Scholarships will 
be held on June 19th, 
For prospectus apply at the Office, Gower-street, 
C. 


J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secr etary. 


l THCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrxncg, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Makx H, Jupa¥, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H. A. Harpoasttes, F.S.1.,5, Old Quesn-st., 8S. W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, 8. W., 


Bart., 21, 


and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. } 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &. 


ANTED, LADY COMPANION, 

age 30-35, who has had some experience 

with invalids. Lady by birth—refined, strong, 
healthy ; music and singing. Unitarian preferred. 
Salary 70 guineas. — Address, Lady I)urnine- 
LAWRENCE, 13, Carlton House-terrace, London, 8.W, 
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LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR. 


MAY Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 1900. 


KING’S HALL, NEWTON STREET, 
HOLBORN. 


THE BAZAAR 


WILL BE OPENED EACH DAY AT 2.30 p.m, 


On the First Day, May 1st, by 
LADY BRONNER; 


On the Second Day, May 2nd, by 
LADY DURNING-LAWRENCE; 


On the Third Day, May 3rd, by 
MRS. FREDERICK NETTLEFOLD. 


———j—-— 


The Stalls will be furnished with all kinds of 
useful and fancy articles. There will be high-class 
entertainments in the Crown Room, 
Refreshments in the Throne Room, Wireless Tele- 
graphy in the Duke’s Room, Pictures and Engrav- 
ings for Sale in the Art Gallery, an Exhibition of 
Samples and Curiosities,and many other attractions, 


THE BLUE HUNGARIAN BAND will play 


at intervals. 


Family Season Tickets (admitting three), 10s. 6d.; 
Season Tickets, 5s.; Tickets of Admission, first 
day, 2s. €d.; secund day, 2s, 6d. till 6 P.M., after 
that time, is.; third day, 1s. Packets of twenty 
tickets for 20s., admitting on either the second or 
third day ; available for only one day. 

To be obtained at Hssex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C, or of the Local Church Secretaries. 


THE LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR. 


A CONCERT 


wi'l be given in aid of the above 
CoN 
FRIDAY, MAY 4th, at & p.m, 
in the 


‘CROWN ROOM, HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 


by the 
EFFRA CHORAL UNION. 
Conductor, Mr. JoHN Harrison. 


Coleridge Taylor’s “ Wedding of Hiawatha ” will 
be performed, and a Miscellaneous Selection. 


Tickets 5s. (numbered and reserved) and 2s. 6d. 
each. May be obtained at Essex Hall and at the 
Bazaar (Brixton Stall). 


THE LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR 
A CINDERELLA DANCE 
and 
CONVERSAZIONE 
will be held in connection with the above on 


SATURDAY, 5th MAY, 1900, 


in the 


KING’S HALL ROOMS, HOLBORN RESTAURANT 


(Entrance in Newton-street). 


Dancing in the King’s Hall, 7.45 p.m. precisely. 
Music in the Crown Room. Tickets 5s. each, 

Tickets may be obtained at Essex Hall; from 
any of the local Bazaar Secretaries ; from the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. F. Lawrorp, 40, Antrim Mansions, 
Haverstock-hill, N.W., or from the Hon, Secretary, 
Mr. RonanD Barrray,.‘ Fern Lea,” Kelross-road,- 


Highbury, N. 


excellent - 
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APRIL 31, 1900. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST, 
REFRESHING—NOURISHING—INVIGORATING. » 

The LANGET (May 27th, 1899) says: y 

“The statement that Cadbury’s Cocoa is an absolutely pure article cannot 


be controverted in view of the results of analysis which, in ovr hands, this 
excellent article of food has yielded,’ 


When asking for Cocoa, insist on having CADBURY’s—sold only in Packets 
and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted for the sake of extra profit, 


Ht r Gg 
, li of Cocea will be sent by CADBURY BROTHERS, Limited, Bournville, near Birmingham. \ 


TAKE CARE 


\ d ocoa to have the pure article only, as many so-called 
Pure” Cocoas contain added matter that is not only unnecessary, but 


Cr, 8vo, pp, 236, cloth, 23, 6d. net, by post 2s, 10d. 
THE STORY OF 


PROTESTANT DISSENT 


AND 


ENGLISH UNITARIANISM. 


BY 
WALTER LLOYD. 


“ A fair, clear, and concige account of Protestant 
Dissent.”’—Christian World. 


“Should be read by every Unitarian.” — 
Christian Life. 

“Valuable and instructive.” — Westminster Review, 

“A really valuable contribution.” —Jnquirer. 

“Tells the story of an interesting, but little 


known chapter in modern religious history.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


London: Purine Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for April. ‘A Woman’s Worth as a 
Test for all Men.” 
Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s, 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. Srarngr, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


OLBECK UNITARIAN CHURCH 

PULPIT now VACANT.—The Committee 

would be glad if Ministers desiring a change would 

put themselves in confidential communication with 

the Secretary, Mr. G. A. Reason, Daisy-hill, 
Rawdon, near Leeds. 


GOPRANO REQUIRED for the Choir 

of Unity Church, Upper-street, Islington, N. 
A small remuneration is paid.—Applications to be 
sent to the Organist, Mr. J. Brirran, 12, Upper 
Tollington-road, Holloway, N. 


‘DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


By W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH 


(leather, gilt). 


“Night unto Night” can also be had in cloth binding, red edges, price Sixpence. 


Essex Hatt, Essex Srreet, Srranp, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—HIGHLY REVIEWED. 


An Essay of Great Interest to Unitarians. 


SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY. 


A Reply to Recent Restatements of Evangelical 
Christian Doctrine by Prof. P. T. Forsyth 
and others. 


By C. P. GASQUOINE. 


“A carefully-written, honestly stated, and deeply 
thought out reply to popular ‘ Evangelicalism.’ ’— 
The Bookman. 

A prominent Unitarian writes :—‘ It is an able 
and interesting pronouncement.” 


Of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers, Messrs. 
Warts and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, 
London. Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
TWO ADDRESSES 


AGAINST 
ATHEISM AND SUPERSTITION. 
BY 
VOLTAIRE, delivered in London in 1765, 
Newly translated from the French 
by C. H. 


82 pp., crown 8yo, price 3d. 


JoHN Hzywoop, London and Manchester. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitep sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c., from a purely ethical standpciat 
Chiidren’s Page. 


— 


One Panny WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.0. 


M ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NOW READY. 


HYMNS and CHORAL SONGS. Third Series. 
No. 10. 14 Hymns, with Tunes in both notations. 
Price 1d., post free, 14d, each ; 25 copies, 1s. 10d.; 
100, 6s. 104d. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


. Tur Inpran Famine Braumo Somas 
Funp.—In our issue of April 7 the £1 
acknowledged under initials A. K. R., 
should have been A. R. K. Mr. Ton 
Pritchard acknowledges receipt of the 
following donations:—Amounts already 
acknowledged £1,048 19s. 8d.; D. M. 
PN: die ol lis: Miss Letitia M. Dixon, 
£2; Miss Guilford, £5; Mrs. George 
Holt, £50; Miss E.G. Holt, £50; Mr. 
William Blake, £10; Mr. J. Carlton, 5s.; 
Mrs. Bayle Bernard, £1; Mr. Cedric R. 
Boult, £25; Miss M. Aspland, £3; Miss 
E. A. Lang, £1; Mr. E. Bromley, £1 1s. ; 
Mr. Thomas Rowlands, £1 1s.; E. I., 5s.; 
Mr. G. W. Chitty (second donation), £10 ; 
Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, Liverpool, 
£5; Miss Dunlop, 5s.; Miss Margaret 
Dunlop, 5s.; Rev. T. W. Scott, 5s.; 
D. B. B., 5s.; Mr. J. J. Bradshaw, £1 1s. ; 
Mrs. N. Smith, £1; Mrs. and Miss 
Higginson, 3s. 6d.; K. R., £2 10s.; Miss 
8. 8. Dowson, £3; Lady Bowring,£1 1s. ; 

total £1,224 8s. 2d. Contributions may 
be sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Essex “Hall, 
Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Mr. Protas CxHunper Mozoompar, 
who is on his way to attend the Interna- 
tional Counzil of. Unitarians at, Boston, 
Mass., is expected to be in London by 
Friday of the present week. It is hoped 
that Mr. Mozoomdar will preach at High- 
gate on Sunday morning or evening, but 
at the time of going to press it is not yet 
known whether this will be possible. If 
it can be arranged, the fact will be ad- 
vertised in Saturday’s Daily News. 


THE annual meetings of the Baptist 


Union have been held during the week at ' 


Bloomsbury Chapel, Dr. Clifford, the 
retiring President, introducing his sue- 
cessor, “the Rev. W. Cuff, of Shoreditch. 
Dr. McLaren, of Manchester, was elected 
vice-president, which means that he will 
next year succeed to the chair of the 
Union. It was reported that very satisfac- 
tory progress had been made with the 
Twentieth Century Fund. The President 
took as the subject of his address: “ The 
Holy Spirit, the Life and Power of our 
Institutions.” They were all at one, he 
said, in holding to the essentials of Jesus 
Christ and his saving gospel to men; but 
he thought that the one great want of the 
hour was “a primitive and real faith in the 
abiding presence and power of the Spirit 
in the modern Church.” He then re- 
affirmed his faith in the Bible as “true, 
infallible and absolutely perfect, as it 
came from the mind and heart of Him 
who gave it,” and proceeded to make some 
not very wise remarks about modern 
criticism. He was on firmer ground when 
he appealed for a people who should not 
be forgetful of God :— 


The people of England are forgetting God 
and living without hope and without God 
in the world. Materialism, Imperialism 
and pleasure are absorbing the national life. 
Our places of worship are almost forsaken, 
and our Sabbaths are spent in anything 
and everything but the public worship of 
God. You will say, ‘‘This is pessimism 
with a vengence.’’ No, brethren, I am no 
pessimist. Those who know me best know 
that I am the most hopeful of men and 
perfectly confident of the final issues at 
stake. But we must face the actual con- 
dition of things, or we shall never fall back 
on the old apostolic plan and power which 
alone can change the condition of men and 
things. Only let us believe in the presence 
and power of the Holy Ghost in all our 
churches and the blessed change will 
come. 


THE centenary of Cowper’s death was 
celebrated at Olney on Wednesday. The 
little town was gaily decorated, and in the 
course of the proceedings some hundreds 
of school children were assembled in front 
of Cowper’s house, to hear an address on 
the poet’s iove of animals, and to sing his 
hymn, “ God moves in a mysterious way.” 
They were then each presented with a 
penny “Life” of Cowper, and a penny 
copy of his poems. The house in the 
Market-place, where Cowper lived for 


nearly twenty years, has been presented by 


the owner to the town, and the deeds were 
formerly handed over to the trustees on 
Wednesday, in the Congregational Church 
(the Cowper memorial church), after 
which Mr. Clement Shorter delivered an 
interesting address on the poet. The 
house now contains a Cowper museum, 
which was also formally opened. In the 
evening Dean Farrar preached a special 
sermon in the parish church. 


On Tuesday, March 20, as we learn 
from the Interpreter and from Unity and 
the Minister, a meeting was held in the 
hall of the Calcutta University Institute, 
in memory of Dr. Martineau. The chair 
was taken by Dr. Welldon, the Bishop of 
Calcutta, and among the speakers were 
Babu Protab Chunder Mozoomdar, who 
moved a memorial resolution, Mr. N. N. 
Ghoze, Principal of the Metropolitan 
Institution, Dr. P. K. Ray, of Presidency 
College, Babu K. C. Banerji, the Hon. Dr. 
Gurudas Banerji and the Rev. A. Tomory. 
Mr. A. M. Bose and others, unable to be 
present, sent messages of sympathy. 
The Bishop, in opening the proceedings, 
said that he was aware that his presence 
on that occasion might give rise to mis- 
understanding, but while separated from 
Dr. Martineau on points of doctrine, 
which he held to be vital to Christianity, 
he felt it right that honour should be 
done to the intellectual and spiritual 
eminence of Dr. Martineau, a man of 
exalted piety, whose writings were known 
to all cultivated people of the English 


speaking world. The following are 
further passages from Dr. Welldon’s 
speech :-— 


I would claim for him among modern 

writers a unique position in the construction 
and illumination of the principles upon 
which all religion depend ; for it must not 
be forgotten that the possibility of religion, 
and especially of revelation, ultimately lies 
in the constitution of human nature itself. 
No other modern English writer whom I can 
think of, unless it be Bishop Butler, has 
done somuch as Dr. Martineau to exhibit 
what I may perhaps describe as the internal 
evidences of religion, meaning those 
evidences which reside, not in the con- 
stitution of the universe, but in the con- 
stitution of human nature itself. Man must 
be shown to bea religious being before it 
is possible to consider which religion among 
many is true. The belief in God is the 
basis of Christianity; for if there be no 
God there can be no revelation of God; 
and it is because Dr. Martineau has done so 
much to persuade a eritical and scientific 
age of its affinity to God, that I feel the 
greatness of the debt which is owing from 
all religious, and not least from all Christian 
thinkers, to his cultured and enlightened 
spirituality. 
Dr. Welldon then spoke of the singular 
beauty of Dr. Martineau’s sermons, as 
showing him at his best, “in his wonder- 
ful union of intellectuality and spirituality, 
in his passion for knowledge, in his yet 
deeper and holier passion for the life 
eternal.” 


He called himself a Unitarian, and he 
was for more than half a century the most 
conspicuous figure of English Unitarianism. 
Yet Unitarianism is a name, and one must 
ever be on one’s guard against names. It 
needs, like other names, to be considered in 
its history ; it must not be taken to mean 
always and everywhere the same thing. 
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There is a Unitarianismlwhich is little more. 


than the pale form of Deism; but there is 
another form of Unitarianism which is en- 
kindled and illumined with all but the 
glow and lustre and beauty of the orthodox 
Christian faith. Such was the Unitarianism 
of Dr. Channing in the New World, and 
such was Dr. Martineau’s in the Old 
World. He was, if I may so say, more 
Christian than his theology, as so many of 
us, alas! are less Christian than ours. Itis 
with peculiar pleasure that I recall now a 
visit which he paid me not many years'ago 
at Harrow. He attended Divine Service in 
the School Chapel ; I think it was a happi- 
ness to him to join in prayer with the young 
and generous souls who worshipped there. 
And afterwards, when we were talking in 
my study, he made a remark to me which I 
have often felt to be luminous; he said that, 
Unitarian though he was, yet when he sur- 
veyed the course of ecclesiastical history, 
he was glad it was the Athanasian and _ not 
the Arian view of our Lord’s person which 
had won the day in Christendom. Such a 
man was even intellectually all but 
Christian; ethically and spiritually he was 
Christian indeed. 


After the memorial resolution had been 
passed, it was furthered agreed that steps 
be taken to secure some permanent 
memorial of Dr. Martineau. 


Ar the meeting of the Council of the 
Liberation Society next Wednesday after- 
noon, Mr. Alfred Thomas, M.P., is to pre- 
side, and among the speakers are to 
be Dr. Guinness Rogers, Rev. Morgan 
Gibbon, Rev. Tolefree Parr, and Mr. 
Grosvenor Lee. At the City Temple 
meeting at night, Mr. Compton Rickett, 
M.P. (chairman), Mr. Birrell, M.P., Rey. 
P. T. Forsyth, D.D., Rev. J. G. Green- 
hough, M.A., and Rev. Silvester Horne, 
M.A., are announced to speak. The 
Committee of the Society have carefully 
considered the provisions of the Govern- 
ment Burial Grounds Bill, which is down 
for second reading on Monday next, and 
have resolved to give it their support. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
CONFERENCE. 


IX. 


Mr. Harerove’s sermon and Mr. 
Wood’s ten minutes’ address impressed 
meas the most characteristic utterances 
of our Leicester Conference, and the most 
important from a denominational point of 
view. Not that I wish to bring the two 
into comparison, for, indeed, the note 
each struck sounded as differently in each 
as is the difference in the two human in- 
struments through which itrang. Neither 
do I forget the many other valuable con- 
tributions to the three-days’ life of our 
brotherhood—the delicately but warmly 
coloured portrait of our late master, 
Martineau, by our friend and big brother, 
Stopford Brooke; the artistic skill with 
which Mrs. Ward presented her subject; 
my father’s contribution. to the problem 
of conscience and the spirit’s growth; Mr. 
Jacks’ paper and the discussion that fol- 
lowed; Mr. Ellis’s and Mr. Worthington’s 
practical suggestions, &c. But all these 
were of interest and value in varying 
degree to other religionist’s beyond our 
little community. The deep note of Mr. 
Hargrove’s sermon—echoed, as I think, 
in Mr. Wood’s characteristically different 
utterance—was the lesson and the gospel 
for us as Unitarians (or what you will). 


If I monopolise the space allowed me 
for a brief summary of the impressions I 
got from Mr. Hargrove’s discourse, it is 
because it seems to have been so little 
noticed in the previous ‘“ Impressions,” 
and also because of the very great im- 
portance for us, which I am compelled to 
attach to it. 

The key-note as I thought was that as 
a true “‘member” of the “body” of the 
Church we cannot be denied the exercise 
of our organic function, even though we 
remain unrecognised. ‘The eye cannot 
say to the hand I have no need of thee,” 
and ‘Ifthe foot shall say Because I am 
not the hand I am not of the body ; it is 
not therefore not of the body.” And so-if 
Rome and Canterbury and the rest of 
Christendom say to us, Because ye are not 
of us ye are not of the body—we are not 
therefore not of the body. 

But it was when Mr. Hargrove began 
to describe what our supreme function 
was, and showed how it united us organi- 
cally with the great body, that he seemed 
to me to rise to a spiritual region the sense 
of which will never leave those who 
followed after him on that memorable 
night. Sympathy is so subtle a thing, 
so narrowly missed and yet so abso- 
lutely essential to anyone who would 
appreciate a man at his very _ best, 
that I, perhaps, have no right to ex- 
pect everyone to be equally impressed. 
And yet as a very humble disciple I can- 
not curb the desire to reiterate in my own 
language some of the thoughts suggested 
by Mr. Hargrove’s profound words. 
What is our function in the Church? 
What is our own supreme life? Fér the 
natural] and perfect life of an organ is its 
function. If we do our work we shall 
thereby and at the same time realise our 
own perfect life. Is not ours the highest 
function of all? For our very negations 
throw us with unique emphasis upon the 
universal affirmation, “We believe in 
God.” Our expressions of this are all 
diverse, for in striving towards God each 
can only reach his own highest, and this 
falls yet infinitely short of the Truth. 
But the higher we reach, the warmer, 
keener, more joyous will our vision be- 
come, for thought and joy and pulsing 
human love, finite as they must be to us, 
are yet the highest we can experience, and, 
therefore, the nearest to Him, though so 
far short of the Truth. To draw towards 
and to dwell upon this Truth—neglected 
and bedimmed among men as it is—to 
live and pray in vital touch, not with 
definitions of God, but with the living God 
Himself, is to enjoy a communion which 
no power can deny us. To use Mr. Har- 
grove’s own beautiful words: “Souls 
praying truly are moving towards the 
same centre, even though they come from 
far different points of the great circum- 
ference, and seem to be tending in opposite 


directions. This is the true communion 
of saints.” JosEpn H. WicxstzeEp. 
Padiham. 


ee 


eG 


Tux belatedness of my response to your 
invitation has this advantage, that it 
relieves me of the need to say something 
which has already been well said. With 
nearly every expression of praise I agree. 
It is hard to refrain from filling a column 
with laudatory epithets. If any criticism 
is due it must fall upon the arrangements 
of the Conference Committee, who have 


doubtless by this time discovered, in the 
only possible way, the flaws in their pro- 
gramme. Leicester's part in the work 


was admirably done: a quiet, gracious, 


thoughtful completeness marked the hos- 
pitality with which she greeted us. The 
readers of papers had a high standard of 
expectation to attain, and all surpassed it. _ 
Even Mr. Stopford Brooke and Mr. Wick- 

steed, each in his own way, surpassed 
expectation. Those whose papers were to 
open a discussion were, of course, too long, 
Such papers always are too long, and I 
cannot see why they should be admitted 
into the progamme. Could we not have 
subjects for discussion, rather than papers ? 
And could not the closure-rule be of 
impartial application? In those rare 
cases where it seemed advisable we could 


trust the Chairman’s watch to behave with 


discretion. The only serious fault in this 
Conference was that it was not a Con- 
ference. We did not confer; we attended 
lectures. A similar criticism apples to 
the Business Meeting. It was impossible 
to consider so long an agenda sheet in so 
short a time. The Chairman’s duty was 
clearly to gag debate, and he performed it 
to the applause ofallmen. We knew that. 
the only way to arrive at any end was to 
vote the resolutions which stood on the 
paper. One note, and only one, in the 
whole symphony jarred on my ears. I 
wonder if I am quite singular in disliking 
that an advertisement of a new public 
school should be announced in the Guide 
Book asa paper on “ The Future Supply 
of our Ministers.” 

The most important paper seems to me, 
as I look back, to have been that of Mr. 
Ellis on the “ Development of Religious 
Life among the Young.” The note of 
what Mr. Ellis read to us, “ association,” 
with the chord of Mr. Byles’ comment, 
‘personality, sincerity, service,” may 
sound in our ears to such good purpose that 
we solve the greatest practical question 
which the individual minister has to face. 
This was for the active worker. For the 
more passive occupant of the pew, whose 
simply duty it is to persist in occupying 
the same, what could be better than Miss 
Clephan’s short paper, which followed the 
thoughtful and sonorous periods of Mr, 
Jacks ? 

One detail more: the singing 
wonderful. 
Welshmen. After all dues have been paid 
to organist and choir, there remains some- 
thing to explain im this sudden psalmody. 
It is such a change from our normal ways!. 
At least it will shatter for ever the pre- 
valent suspicion that Unitarianism impairs 
the glottis. Evidently it is enthusiasm 
that sings, and as the influence of this 
triennial feast of devotion, thought and 
brotherhood spreads among our churches, 
an ever grander wave of inspiring sound 
will flood their roofs. 


Would it were annual! 
Hull. E. W. Louis. 


was 


Tur Duke of Devonshire, as Lord 
President of the Council, has informed 
the Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell that he will 
receive the deputation representing 
Nonconformists and various Education 
Leagues and Associations on Wednesday 
afternoon, May 9, at the Privy Council 
Office, Whitehall, to hear their views on 
several matters of education policy and 
administration. 


We might almost have been 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
CENTURY. 


Tse Criticism of THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


it 
First Peviod—from about 1800 to about 1830. 
Hichhorn. De Wette. Glesenius. 


In his sixty-fifth year Goethe took 
refuge from the troubles of Europe in 
the study of Oriental literature. The 
result was a little volume of lyric poems 
entitled ‘‘ Der westéstliche Divan.” The 
name was happily chosen, for the verses 
are eastern in imagery, western and, in- 
deed, German in their real spirit. They 
exercised a wide influence on the literature 
of the time, setting a fashion which dis- 
tinguished men were for the time glad to 
follow. Jt is, however, more to our 
present purpose that Goethe accompanied 
his verses with notes on the history and 
style of Oriental poetry, and that he 
mentions at some length and with evident 
enthusiasm the literature of the Hebrews. 
Moreover (and this is still more to the 
point), he mentions two teachers in this 
line of study who had placed him under 
special obligation. These were Herder 
and Hichhorn. Of Herder’s “Spirit of 
Hebrew Poetry,” which was published in 
1782 and 1783, there is no occasion to 


- say much. It had a great vogue in its 


day and, no doubt, did valuable service by 
opening men’s eyes to the vivid simplicity 
and directness of the Hebrew poets, by 
teaching them to regard the Hebrew Bible 
as the expression of a national -life which 
the student must learn to assimilate, if he 
would really understand the literature 


which it produced. Herder represents the 


\ 


Goethe, 


romantic return to Nature, the preference 
for Homer and, strange as it may appear, 
for Ossian,* to the false and artificial classi- 
calism of the French and the German 
imitators. of the French. Herder’s book 
is very long, very diffuse, and most 
persons at the present day who try to read 
it through will, we believe, find it intolera- 
bly tiresome. LEichhorn, as it seems to 
us, stands on a far higher level. Like 
Herder, he was a personal friend of 
and Goethe’s words describe 
Hichhorn so well, that it will be worth 


_ while to give them as they stand :— 


All along I had been Hichhorn’s silent 
disciple. But I rejoiced to receive from his 
own hands that important work in which he 
sets before us the prophets and their en- 
vironment. What can be more delightful, 
be it for the soberminded and reflective 
man, be it for the enthusiastic poet, than 
to behold these prophets gifted with sublime 
genius, as they stand before their own 


_ stormy times, point to its weird and threat- 


ening aspect, rebuke and warn, comfort and 


encourage the men of their day. 


Here we find the critical, as distinct 
from the merely dogmatic and a priori 
view of prophecy defined with admirable 
clearness. Criticism is instructed common 
sense. It is therefore uncritical, because 
contrary to common sense and to the 
phenomena revealed by a careful study of 
their extant writings, to consider the 
prophets as men who wrote for future 
ages, as if their writings stood out of all 
real connection with the times in which 
they lived and the men to whom they 
actually addressed themselves. On the 
other hand, it is critical, because con- 
sistent with due reverence for fact, to 


investigate first of all the time or cir- 


* But see Pa'grave’s chapter on the Celtic Poets 


in his book on the poetical appreciation of Nature. 


cumstances in which a document was 
written, to consider how the words 
would be understood by those who read 
or heard them in the first instance, and to 
require clear signs that the writer or 
speaker has in particular cases passed 
beyond his own time and is looking into 
the future. Now it is the great merit of 
Hichhorn that he took this critical view, 
and it is no mere accident that the very 
name “higher criticism” is due to him. 
By this he understood investigations which 
determine the authenticity, age, historical 
worth of an ancient writing as distinct 
from the mere comparisou of manuscripts 
and versions for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the correct text, this latter being the 
function of the “lower” or textual 
criticism. In the higher criticism, Hich- 
horn holds the first rank as a pioneer. 
But in reality he is much more than a 
pioneer., His “Introduction to the Old 
Testament” is, so far as we know, the 
first attempt to give a complete and con- 
nected view of old Hebrew literature from 
the critical and historical standpoint. It 
first saw the light in 1780, and appeared 
in three volumes. Hichhorn lived to issue 
a final edition, nominally the fourth, really 
the sixth, in 1823. It had by that time 
erown to five volumes. Despite inevitable 
opposition from the more conservative 
side, it had obtained universal recognition 
and wide acceptance in Germany. In very 
large measure the results which Hichhorn 
reached are valid at this day. It is 
interesting and also humiliating to observe 
that he states and proves facts which were 
scarcely known to the English public 
till the appearance of the once famous 
“ Hissays and Reviews ”’ in 1860. 

The reader may naturally wish to learn 
something of Hichhorn’s life. It was an 
uneventful one, and we must content 
ourselves here with the bare record of a 
few facts. Eichhorn was born in 1752, 
and devoted himself in early life to the 
profound study of the classical, but more 
especially of the Semitic, languages. In 
1775 he became professor at Jena, and 
was transferred three years later to a chair 
at Géttingen. Here he remained till his 
death in 1827. He was a man of kindly 
disposition and of adamantine industry. 
He used to lecture at least twenty-seven 
hours a week. He wrote on a_ great 
variety of subjects, chiefly on the Bible 
and on Semitic philology, but also on 
the literature and history of modern 
Europe. On these last his works had no 
permanent value; but it should be re- 
membered that he introduced a new epoch 
in the criticism of the Synoptic Gospels. 

What, then, were Hichhorn’s contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment? When we look into the fourth 
volume, which dea‘s with the prophets, we 
find it difficult to believe that we are read- 
ing dissertations which carry us back 
more than a hundred years. Contrast, for 
example, Hichhorn’s account of the pro- 
phecies attributed to Isaiah with’ the 
article on the same subject which ap- 
peared in Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary ” so 
late as 1863. The author of the article is 
unable to free himself from the imposing 
authority of tradition; he counts his 
witnesses instead of weighing the value 
of the evidence they bear. Hichhorn’s 
method is wholly different. He lived in 
a land where freedom of investigation 
had come slowly, but when it did appear, 
asserted itself in its fulness. The Rational- 
istic school had treated the Old Testa- 


ment without historical sympathy or in- 
sight, but it had at least left a better way 
open for those who had the courage to 
take it. Eichhorn was by no means defi- 
cient in appreciation of the noble qualities 
in the Hebrew literature; but his was 
the true reverence which looks facts in 
the face, and has confidence in the truth. 
He appeals from that which has been 
said by Jews and Christians for two 
thousand years on Isaiah xl.-lxvi.* to that 
which these chapters say, indirectly of 
course, but still clearly and conclusively, 
about themselves. The unknown author, 
Eichhorn insists, speaks habitually as if 
he lived in the Babylonish exile, as if he 
had the Jewish exiles for his audience. 
In a number of minute points,:he lets us 
see that he has the scenery of the exile 
around him. He never predicts the exile, 
as an author of Isaiah’s time must of 


course have done had he referred 
to it- at all. Far from it, he assumes 
throughout that the exile is an 
accomplished fact, and comforts his 


dejected brethren with the hope of a 
glorious restoration to Judah. Why 
should we refuse, Hichhorn asks, to take 
these “noble oracles” at their word and 
charge the real Isaiah with the folly of 
comforting his countrymen for a calamity 
which was not to occur for, say, a century 
and a-half after they were dead and gone, 
and whieh they could not possibly antici- 
pate? Hichhorn clinches his case by 
careful examination of the differences in 
language and style between the earlier 
and later oracles. He shows, moreover, 
that other sections in the Book of Isaiah, 
e.g-,  XXiv.— xxvii, xxxv.— are of 
much later date than the genuine work 
of the prophet, whereas xv., xvi. were, 
on the other hand, written long before 
Isaiah’s time. He concludes by showing 
with great plausibility the way in which 
that anthology of prophetic oracles, which 
now bears the great name of Isaiah, was 
gradually compiled. Eichhorn applies 
the same scientific method to the whole 
of the prophetic literature. It is true 
that he scarcely appreciated the lofty and 
beautiful purpose discernible in the Book 
of Jonah, and that he failed to see the 
unity of the Book of Daniel as it stands 
before us in the Hebrew and Aramaic 
text. Still he clearly perceived that the 
visions in Daniel could not have been 
written before the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. He was also aware that 
the Hebrew of the Book of Jonah is of 
a comparatively late character, that 
the author speaks of Nineveh as a 
city which had ceased to exist, that the 
hymn-ascribed to Jonah in the maw of the 
sea monster is deficient in originality and 
is little better than a cento of passages 
from the Psalter. 

Nor is it only in dealing with the 
prophetic writings that Hicbhorn inaugur- 
ates modern criticism. He pointed out 
that Heclesiastes belongs to those sad 
times subsequent on the fall of the Hebrew 
monarchy, and that its language is in 
part akin to the Neohebraic which we find _ 


* Doubts on the authenticity of some of the pro- 
phecies attributed in our Hebrew Bibles to Isaiah 
were first expressed by Koppein his German trans- 
Jation of Bishop Lowth’s noble work on Hebrew 
Poetry. It should be added that Hichhorn regards: 
Isaiah x].-lxvi. as a number of independent frag: 
ments. 

{ This belief in the early date of Chapters 
xv., xvi. 1—12 prevailed generally among 
scholars down to our own time. Now, however, 
a very different view is supported by Schwaliy, 
Duhm, and others, 
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in the Mishna. And two points may be 
mentioned in which Hichhorn’s judgment 
has been long ignored and has at last 
obtained recognition. The fact that 
Zechariah ix.—xiv., did not proceed from 
the same hand which wrote the earlier 
chapters has long been recognised. It is, 
however, but a few years ago that 
Wellhausen and others returned to 
Hichhorn’s opinion that the concluding 
chapters instead of being earlier are 
decidedly later than the first chapters of 
the book. The chief argument for this 
is precisely that which Eichhorn gave long 
ago—namely, the mention of the Greeks. 
Again, Eichhorn utterly rejects the theory 
that the ‘Song of Songs” is in any sense a 
drama, and he urges with great force that 
dramatic (like epic) art was unknown to 
Semitic nations. What waste of time 
might have been saved, if scholars during 
the course of the century had taken 
Hichhorn’s remarks to heart ! Now, how- 
ever, we may hope that we have seen the 
last of attempts to turn this collection of 
love songs into a play, and that we are 
done with those adventures of the shep- 
herd and his bride, which are the baseless 
fiction of modern interpreters. 

Tf then Hichhorn had advanced so far, 
what work was left for his successors ? 
The answer is that Hichhorn knew nothing 
about the origins of religious and political 
life in Israel. Long before he began to 
learn and teach, a French physician, 
Astruc, had laid the firm foundations of 
Pentateuchal criticism by demonstrating 
the composite origin of Genesis. Eichhorn 
himself toiled with good success in this 
field and exhibited the linguistic peculiari- 
ties of the documents used, as he thought, 
by Moses. He shrunk from the further 
step of attributing any considerable por- 
tions of the Pentateuch to post-Mosaic 
authorship. Hence all his criticism is to 
some éxtent defective. He does not even 
rate the originality of the prophets at its 
real value. He has no means of estimating 
the religious position of David and there- 
fore does not see any impossibility in 
ascribing to him half of the Psalter, though 
he is very sceptical about the correctness 
of the inscriptions prefixed in particular 
Psalms. However, he maintains with 
absolute confidence the Mosaic authorship 
of the Ninetieth Psalm, and accepts with- 
out hesitation the picture of David and his 
time left us by the Chronicler. Th ereader 
does not need to be told. what a gulf is 
fixed between the position held on this 
matter by Eichhorn and that occupied 
even by the most conservative critics at the 
present day. 

Meanwhile, in the early part of the 
century the method of critical inquiry was 
being applied to the Pentateuch and, in 
general, to the whole history of Israel. 
The investigation was long and difficult ; 
it would be impossible within the limits at 
our command, nor is it necessary, to repeat 
at length facts which are familiar to all 
students of Old Testament criticism. By 
far the best representative of the freer 
handling of Old Testament historical 
books is De Wette. The life of this 
remarkable man extends from 1780 to 
1849; he was theological professor at 
Heidelberg and then at Berlin; he was 
famous for his writings on the New 
Testament no less than for those on the 
Hebrew Bible ; in many ways he wielded a 
religious influence which went far and 
struck deep. He held for a long time the 
theory then current in Germany that four 


of the five books of Moses consist of 
fragments,* mostly post-Mosaic. This 
theory, despite the element of truth which 
it contains, has long since been exploded, 
but De Wette’s services are not likely to 
be forgotten by those who feel an 
intelligent interest in the history of Israel. 
Tn his “‘ Contributions to the Study of the 
Old Testament” (two small volumes, 1806 
and 1807), he settled permanently two 
questions, and thereby shook to its very 
centre the popular view of Hebrew history. 
First, he made a careful comparison of the 
narrative in the books Samuel and Kings 
on the one hand, in Chronicles on the 
other. He shows that the Chronicler adds 
and subtracts, not because he has access 
to new facts, not merely because he is 
interested in special aspects of the history, 
but because he constructs a history out of 
his own imagination in accordance with 
the religious ideas of hig own time. De 
Wette points out the chronicler’s appetite 
for marvels, his love for Judah, and 
passionate hatred of the Northern 
Kingdom which he regarded as schismatic 
—his ‘“ Levitismus,” as De Wette calls it, 
i.e., his inability to place himself outside 
of the Levitical law, to which he was 
devoted heart and soul. He assumes that 
this TLevitical law was known and 
acknowledged as divine from the days of 
Moses, and explains divergent usage too 
notorious to be passed over as conscious 
lapse into idolatry or schism. Yet, as De 
Wette proves from Samuel and Kings, 
essential features of this law were utterly 
unknown under the earlier Kings. The 
law was neither kept or broken, for it did 
not exist. In the next place De Wette 
employs a cumulative argument to fix the 
date of Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy, he 
says, denounces repeatedly (iv. 19 ; xvii. 3) 
the worship of sun, moon and stars, but 
it is under Manasseh (2 Kings xxi. 5; 
xxl. 5) that this worship first appears, 
and Jeremiah (vii. 2) denounces it, just 
as the Deuteronomist does. This indication 
of late origin is confirmed by the reflec- 
tion in Deuteronomy on the nature of 
prophecy (xiii. 1; xviii. 20 seq.), and still 
more by law of the Kingdom, which can 
scarcely have been written except by one 
who had fallen on evil days, who looked 
back on the history of the kingly power 
in the past, and was disappointed with its 
results. De Wette turns this probability 
into certainty by fixing attention on the 
great characteristic of Deuteronomy— 
namely, its insistence that all sacrifice 
should be offered nowhere save at the one 
place which Jehovah chose out of all the 
tribes. Evidently the most pious Kings 
and great prophets (e.g. Elijah), offered 
sacrifice at various places with perfect 
freedom. Hezekiah was the first to attack 
the worship on the high places. “ Nay, only 
under Josiah were all the requirements of 
Deuteronomy fulfilled ; then first the 
Passover was kept according to law, as a 
national feast (2 Kings xxii. 22), Under 
Josiah the law was found, and everything 
points to the conclusion that Deuteronomy 
was then [first] introduced.” Such are 
De Wette’s words, and on this sure result 


* The theory was due to Geddes, a Scotch Roman 
Catholic clergyman, who published an annotated 
translation of the Pentateuch and Joshua in 1792 ; 
of Judges, Samuel, Kings and Chronicles in 1797 ; 
“Critical Remarks on the Hebrew Scriptures, 
Vol. i, containing remarks on the Pentateuch” in 
1800. He was suspended a divinis by his bishop, 
and met with scant sympathy in England. But 
part of his work was translated by Vater, and his 
theory was widely accepted in Germany, 


the criticism of the Mosaic law has been — 
rested ever since. The date of Deuter- 
onomy is approximately fixed; the remain- 
der of the Hexateuch falis into its place as 
prior or subsequent to Deuteronomy. 

De Wette’s commentary on the Psalms 
first came before the public in 181], and 
a sentence or two taken from the first 
edition will help the reader to see that 
chére also De Wette broke new ground in 
Old Testament criticism. After showing 
that the titles of the Psalms cannot be 
trusted, and that they attribute to David 
Psalms which are post-exilic, he continues 
thus :— 


To me, in accordance with my critical 
principles, the very existence of Davidic 
Psalms has become problematical. It is 
not enough that character and contents do 
not contradict the title; we need grounds 
of positive probability to outweigh the 
suspicion which rests on the titles. The 
monotony of the so-called Davidie Psalms is 
an argument against their Davidie author- 
ship. Many of the plaintive Psalms are in 
the same tone, express the same ideas, pre- 
suppose the same situation. A poet who 
could write the elegy on Saul and Jonathan 
would not repeat himself in this way. If 
there are Maccabean Psalms, and this is the 
opinion held by some of the best com- 
mentators, the collection cannot have been 
closed till the end of the Maccabean period. 
This would agree very well with all that we 
know about the history of the canon, for that 
probably was only closed after the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes.* 


To the great names of Hichhorn and 
De Wette we must add a third, that of 
Gesenius, who was bora in 1786, and died 
in 1842. Asa scholar he was by far the 
greatest of the three; but his fame rests 
not so much on historical criticism as upon 
his services to Hebrew dexicography and 
grammar, as also on that mine of Oriental 
learning, his commentary on Isaiah (1821). 
But his position is always thoroughly 
critical. In his interesting ‘ History of 
the Hebrew Language ” (1815) he accepts 
De Wette’s conclusion as to the date of 
Deuteronomy, distinguishes, as he had 
already done in his commentary, the 
genuine from the post-exilic elements in 
the Book of Isaiah, and, although less 
sceptical than De Wette.in his attitude to 
“ Davidic’’ Psalms, he reminds his readers 
that he was the first “ to show with some 
approach to completeness the late charac- 
ter of the Hebrew ” in the Book of Job, 
which he assigns to the time of the 
exile. 

We should be glad to name, if we could, 
men of mark in this period who still main- 
tained the traditional views. But in the 
early part of the century the conservative 
school in Germany was exceedingly weak ; 
in France and England critical attack and 
conservative defence were alike unknown. 
Probably the most notable advocate of 
traditional opinions on the Old Testament 
was Jahn (1750-1816), a Roman Catholic 
scholar, deeply versed in Oriental learning. 
His chief works—(“ Introductio in libros 
Vet. Foed. in compendium redacta, 1840” ; 
“Archeologia Biblica in compendium 
redacta, 1804’; ‘‘ Hnchiridion Hermeneu- 
ticae Generalis Tabularum Veteris et Novi 
Foed., 1812” ; “ Appendix Hermeneutica, 
being an examination of the Messianic 


* Once more contrast Smith’s Bible Dictionary 
in 1863, remembering that then it marked the high- 
water mark of O.T. scholarship. ‘: The titles of the 
Psalms are, when rightly interpreted, fully trust- 
worthy, and every separate objection that has been 
made to any one of them can be fairly met.” Art, 
on “ Book of Psalms” in Vol. ii. 
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Prophesies, 1813-1815 ”)—were published 
by him in Latin versions ; the book named 
last seems to have been originally written 
in Latin. _ For this reason Jahn was well 
known in England at atime when scarcely 
anyone read German. After all, he was not 
conservative enough for his fellow Catholics 
even in Germany, and he was moved from 
his chair in the University of Vienna, 
though rewarded at the same time with a 


canonry in the Cathedral Church of the 


same city. His “Introduction,” “ Her- 
menentica,” and ‘ Appendix” were all 
placed by the Roman authorities on the 
Index, W. Appis. 


” 


LITERATURE. 


—+o——— 
A DIVIDEND TO LABOUR.* 


Mr. Gitman begins with the remark 
that the great Duke of Wellington once 
complained that he was “much exposed 
to authors.” Similarly, the modern em- 
ployer of Labour complains that he is 
much exposed to philanthropists who do 
not understand the conditions under which 
alone business can be carried on. Mrs. 
Carlyle said “ Mixing things that differ is 
the Great Bad.” Business is one thing, 
philanthropy is another. Moreover, ‘“ It 
is far more important for the workman 
that his employer shall be financially suc- 
cessful, than that he shall be kind and 
generous in his dealings. A hard em- 
ployer who keeps his men steadily at work 
for years on the average wage is much more 
‘of a real benefactor to the operative than 
the genial employer whose inexperien7e or 
lack of capacity closes the factory in a few 
months.” Political economy long ignored 
the function of the employer as distinct 
from the capitalist, but recently he has 
been sufficiently recognised. 


The man who has the mental ability and 
the force of character requisite for the 
~ conduct of industry on a large scale under the 

trying conditions of modern competition, but 
who has not the large capital needed, is 
the man whom the capitalist proper seeks, 
and eagerly embraces when found. Here is 
the one magician who can call up profits 
from the nether deep by his potent art. 
The two functions of providing money and 
of furnishing the able brain and the master- 
ful character are always to be distinguished 
whether in different persons or in the same 
person. When a man of innate executive 
power and great acquired knowledge has 
also become a capitalist through his deserved 
prosperity he unites the two functions. As 
a capitalist he lends money to himself as an 
employer, but the second function is far 
more ‘rarely exercised prosperously among 
men than the first. 

The successful employer ona large scale 
is a comparatively recent development in 
social life; and all new forms of human 
relationship are very slowly moralised. 
An original man makes a successful stroke 
in business, others follow his example, but 
it is a long time before the community 
generally pronounces a moral judgment on 
the new departure. 

We have a ghastly illustration of this 

“In connection with the English industrial 
‘revolution which, 100 years ago, changed 
the predominance in our industries from 
agriculture to manufacture. As in all 
revolutionary changes, the worst evils fell 
upon the weakest and most helpless class. 


= *“A Dividend to Labour: A Study of Em- 
ployers’ Welfare Institutions.” By Nicholas Paine 
Gilman, Bostonand New York : Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co, 1899, London; Macmillan and Co, 


Mr. Whateley Cooke-Taylor’s admirable 
“ History of the Modern Factory System” is 
here referred to for the facts, especially in 
connection with the apprenticeship of 
pauper children. The whole history is a 
striking illustration of the need there may 
be for legislative interference before the 
moral sense of the community is sufficiently 
developed to do without it, and also of the 
way in which this moral sense may be 
developed under wise legislation till it is 
ready to go much farther than legal 
requirements demand. ‘To this farther 
stage the civilised world has already 
attained in a very large number of 
instances, and Mr. Gilman’s book is a 
valuable record of what has been accom- 
plished. He says, p. 13 :— 

Surely it is a great, if not commanding, 
influence which the large mill-owner, for 
instance, exercises over his work-people. 
They have come by hundreds from all quar- 
ters to do the work and take the wages that 
he had offered. A community is gathered 
and a new town, perhaps, is formed. Year 
after year, to these hundreds, or even thou- 
sands, of workers, their work is the most 
important life-matter, as it is the founda- 
tion of all other matters. That the man 
who controls the supply of this work, who 
has owned, or still owns, the ground his em- 
ployés tread upon, and thefhouses in which 
they dwell—that this man has no moral 
relations toward them beyond paying wages 
and collecting rents, that he is not called 
upon to exercise the potent and far-reach- 
ing influence upon their present and their 
future which he might by taking a warm 
interest in them as human beings capable of 
education and progress—this is a position 
betraying a curiously incomprehensive idea 
of human duty. To an instructed and im- 
partial mind it will seem the most glaring 
instance, perhaps, afforded by the modern 
world of the survival of tribal morals (em- 
ployers being regarded as one tribe and 
workmen as another), and of the superfici- 
ality of the Christian veneer over a too sub- 
stantial selfishness. 

Chapter II. is called “A Realisable 
Ideal,” and exhibits the principles on 
which a large number of successful em- 
ployers have acted and are acting in their 
relations with their workpeople, giving 
them either a direct share in the profits, 
or else giving them what Mr. Gilman calls 
an indirect dividend. Chapter III. tells 
the story of Robert Owen, the manufac- 
turer, showing whata splendid example 
he set at New Lanark as far back as 1799, 
and how, before 1829, when he retired 
from business, he had anticipated almost 
all the beneficial changes which have since 
been slowly spreading elsewhere. 

With Chapter IV. begins Part 2 of the 
book, which consists of an elaborate record 
of advantages given by employers to their 
workpeople in addition to their ordinary 
wages. This constitutes what is called 
the Indirect Dividend to Labour. Mr. 
Gilman describes Welfare-Institutions in 
Germany, Patronal Institutions in France, 
Patronage in Holland and Belgium, 
British Employers’ Institutions, and 
American Liberality to Workmen. Of 
course the list is not exhaustive—in the 
case of England it is very far from being 
so—but it is a fine record of what has 
already been proved practical, and may be 
cordially recommended to all who desire 
information on the subject. Part 3 
treats of “A Direct Dividend to Labour,” 
and describes five typical cases of profit- 
sharing, the English example being the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. Ten 
years ago Mr. Gilman published a 
valyable book on profit-sharing, and 


he now adds information bringing 
his account of it up to date. But 
his record of the Indirect Dividend 
is far more hopeful, especially in America 
where the wealthy employer has been 
most generous in his benefactions to the 
localities where his fortune has been 
made. Generally speaking, too, there is 
now ample recognition of the fact that the 
status of the human beings employed is a 
most important element in the manufac- 
tory, and that physical vigour, intelligence, 
sobriety, and good conduct are as essential 
for success as the latest machinery or 
efficient transport. In the last resort, we 
reach what St. Paul told us a good while 
ago. 

In the deep consciousness of a common 
life, the full recognition of a common aim, 
and the just division of a common product, 
the industrial members work together as 
one body, head and heart and hand agree- 
ing in one conspiracy of benefit. Great 
even now is their reward who aspire and 
co-operate towards such fraternity, inspired 
by an unfailing enthusiasm for humanity, 


H. Swaen Souty. 


tenement eecenmansomemnes 


“FREE SPEECH.*” 


In his address on “Free Speech,” to 
which attention has already been drawn in 
these columns by the letter from the Rey. 
k. A. Armstrong, Mr. Thomas attempts 
to.define the duty of a minister in his 
pulpit in regard to the great questions of 
the day. One view of the minister’s duty 
is thus described :— 


He may recognise that the Church is a 
corporate body of members uniting together 
for fellowship and growth in the Christian 
life and mind. He may then confine him- 
self to the work of simply stimulating that 
life and mind, and enunciating broad 
spiritual and moral! principles, and leave the 
congregation to apply those principles in 
their private and public life. This is 
indeed what many of our wisest and most 
revered teachers tell us. ‘‘ Declare the 
moral Ideal,’’ they urge. ‘‘ Reveal the 
King in his beauty, but do not touch upon 
matters on which the deliverances of the 
various consciences of men differ and con- 
flict.’’ The work of the pulpit, according 
to this theory, is not to pronounce on 
practical or social morality, but rather to 
strip the veil from the heart, to illuminate 
the soul with a flood of spiritual light, to 
regenerate the inward life, to quicken the 
affections and rekindle the paling aspira- 
tions of men into an intenser glow. This 
is indeed the great, and, I will say, the 
primary work of any man who professes to 
carry on the spirit and work of the Master. 
But is it the only work ? Is he to be silent— 
must he stand as a voiceless prophet in the 
face of the actual sins and struggles of 
mankind? Has he nothing to say about 
great humanitarian questions—matters of 
social and National honour? Is it his work 
simply to declare with infinite variations of 
beauty and of force, ‘‘Be good, follow 
Christ, love man, fear the Lord.”’ 

This view does not satisfy Mr. Thomas ; 
if generally adopted, it would, in his view, 
greatly enfeeble the usefulness of the 
pulpit. In the ancient prophets he findsa 
better ideal of what preaching ought to be. 
They certainly dealt with the political 
questions of the hour, and with concrete 
questions of practical morals. 

These sturdy old prophets'of Israel did not 
have an easy time of it. Kingsand govern- 
ments silenced them; popular excitement, 


* An Address delivered in the Memorial Church, 
Liscard, by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas. The 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord-street. 3d, 
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the delirium and insanity of majorities 
stoned and persecuted them. Even the 
“‘sweet reasonableness’? of Christ cried 
“‘Woe unto to you, for ye build the 
sepulchres of the prophets, and garnish the 
tombs of the righteous and say: If we had 
been in the days'of our fathers, we should not 
have been partakers with them in the blood 
of the prophets. Wherefore ye witness to 
yourselves that ye are sons of them that 
slew the prophets.’? The prophets died 
murdered by the popular mob; Christ was 
crucified by the official government ; 
Stephen martyred by Jewish orthodoxy. 
Should these have confined themselves to 
‘broad moral and spiritual principles ”’ ? 
Should they have recognised that there is a 
time and place for everything, and that 
they must not expect too much of human 
nature? Read the Epistle of James, or 
‘those of Paul, and you will find matters of 
practical social and private life come out 
almost in every other verse. Come down to 
the great preachers—the Wycliffes, the 
Savonarolas, the Luthers—and you will find 
something more palpable and conerete— 
aye, and something more terribly stern than 
abstract ‘‘ moral and spiritual principles.” 
Was John Woolman wrong in applying 
spiritual Christianity to the question of 
slavery, and in making his brethren among 
the Society of Friends bitterly wncomfort- 
able in the possession of slaves? Are 
Theodore Parker and Channing to be con- 
demned for having come down from that 
beautiful translunary world of moral and 
spiritual ideals to the facts of slavery and 
war about their very feet ? 


These passages are sufficient to show 
the quality of Mr. Thomas’s address, and 
the position that he takes up. We will 
only further urge our readers to procure 
the address and to read the whole of it 
for themselves. 


——__.—______—. 


WOOD-NOTES WILD.* 


Tue lover of things lovely cannot fail 
to be delighted with this booklet, printed 
in beautiful type on Dickinson’s hand- 
made paper, and clothed in a dainty 
wrapper. Mr. Harrold Johnson is to be 
heartily congratulated on the publication 
of his first venture in poetry. As the title- 
page more than hints, we have here a care- 
fully selected sheaf from the harvested 
produce of 1889-1900. There are alto- 
gether twenty-four poems, all of different 
metre, all well worth publishing, but, as 
might be expected, not all of equal merit. 
The first poem is on the “ Eternal Quest 
of the Ideal,” beginning :— 

Will you seek the Holy Grail, 
Brother knight, along with me? 
You shall suffer, you may fail, 
Doubt, despair your lot may be, 
Brother, will you go with me? 


The last is an expression of subdued 
and peaceful triumph, entitled “ Trans- 
figuration.” 

A life within this life, a world unseen 
Floats softly by me soothing my unrest, 
And mystic voices pass the void between, 
And cal! me to the Islands of the Blest. 
Ipass. Transfigured in the realms of Jove 
Tam at one with Him whoreigneth there, 
My raiment gloweth white as snow, I move 
In harmony with all the good and fair. 


“The poems are divided with evident 
design into four parts, one on Nature, 
three on Man, and it is difficult to choose 
where there is much that rings true to 
the supreme tests of Beauty, Truth, and 


* Poems by the Rev. H. H. Johnson, B.A., of 
Small Heath. Pape by the Author. To be 
had of the Printers, Buller and Co., 17, Ludgate- 
hill, Birmingham. 2s, 6d, net, 


Passion. Every reader will have — his 
personal preferences, so one need not 
hesitate to hazard his own. Of those in 
lighter vein, “ A May Wish,” “ A Christ- 
mas Poem,” “By the Sea,” and ‘The 
One Thing Needful,” cannot fail to capti- 
vate and charm. 

Of the sonnets, that “ To a Rich Land- 
owner,” strikes a strong chord of true 
artistic power. Of this the following are 
the first eight lines :— 


Who clothes the hills in splendour of dark 


wood 
And purple heather and vast hoary steeps ? 
Who pours the torrent down the craggy 
deeps 


And rounds huge boulders with the whirl- 


ing flood ? ; 
He who creates, and finds that all is good— 
And who made man to lord it, that he 


keeps 

With greedy hands and guilt of hoarded 
heaps 

The common treasures of God’s Father- 
hood ? 


The prevailing tone of the volume is 
that of robust struggle and _ healthy 
exultation. Other poems that at once arrest 
the reader are: ‘‘ The Hope of the World,” 
—on the impressive theme of Evolution, 
and “The Mountain Pine ”—an expression 
of genuine imaginative power. And 
finally, we will quote one other poem in 
full, entitled “ Creation ” :— 


Deep down the fathomless ages the Master 
painted a picture, 

Ages and ages changing, ages and ages the 
same, 


Simple and perfect. He wrought it, toilless, 


alone and unwearied, 
Master and picture are one. 


Years followed years, and the artists copied 
the work of the Master, 

Humbly, with reverence following, toiled, 
and suffered, and bled, 5 

Caught some faint gleams of the light after 
intricate, tortuous mazes, 

Flushed with the triumph and died. 


| Artists, the: Master who wrought you put 


His own being within you, : 

Ye are divine and Creators ; feel ye this, 
then shall ye paint 

Toilless, alone, and unwearied, a picture, 
simple and perfect— 

Artist and picture are one. 


ESSEX HALL TEMPERANCE ASSO- 
CIATION ANNUAL MEETING. 


Sirr,—Will you kindly allow me to in- 
form your readers that the annual meet- 
ing of the above Association will be held 
at Essex Hall on Friday evening, June 8, 
when, among other important matters, a 
proposed alteration in the title of the 
Association will be discussed, it having 
been found that the present title has given 
rise to misconception,} especially on the 
part of country friends. 

The following are among the titles 
already suggested, and I shall be glad to 
have the views of members and friends to 
lay before the Committee at their next 
meeting on May 10 :— 


“The Unitarian Temperance Associa- 
tion.” 

“The Free Christian Temperance Asso- 
ciation.” 

“Unitarian, Free Christian and Allied 
Churches Temperance Association.” 


J. BREDALL. 


Joint Hon. See., Essex Hall Temperance 
Association, 238, Barry-road, S.H. 


| neighbouring 


OBITUARY. 


MISS ANNE V. LISTER. 


Manyofour readers, especially in London, 
will be grieved and shocked to read the 
anaouncement of the death of Miss Lister, 
which occurred, on Good Friday, at 
Assouan, Upper Egypt. The Lister family 
has for generations held an honoured 


placed in our churches, and Mr. Isaac 


Solly Lister and his two sisters, who have 
lived together at Upper Heath, Hamp- 
stead, attached members of Rosslyn-hill 
Chapel, have been identified with many 
good causes, helping by their work and 
their means, and by the hospitality of 
their Hampstead home. Fresh in the 
memory of our readers will be the gener- 
osity with which they opened their grounds 
to the performance of the masque of — 


| Comus for the Building Fund of. our _ 


London churches. The elder sister was 
especially interested and active in the 
Hospital for Consump- 
tion. But the work by which she will be 
best remembered is that of Rosslyn-hill 
day-schools. For thirty years she had 
been an active member of the Committee, 
and for much of that time she had been 
their untiring friend, counsellor, and prac- 
tical manager. Familiar with all the 
details of their work, she had seen the need 
of handing them over to the London 
School Board ; her last cares before leaving 


home for this journey had been given to 


the details of the transfer, and a few weeks 
ago, in her absence, she had been nomi- 
nated by the Board one of the group of 
‘Managers’ who were to have the new 
Hampstead schools in their charge. Alas! 
before she could enter on the work, she 
had passed away. At the beginning of the 
year a voyage to Egypt was recommended 
for Mr. Lister, who was recovering slowly 
from a severe illness of last year, and it 
was arranged for the sisters to accompany - 
their brother. Fora time all went well, 
but at Assouan, a month ago, she was 
seized with an attack of influenza, After 
some weeks, strong feverish symptoms, 
accompanied by feeble action of the heart, 
developed themselves, and on the 18th inst., 
without pain, she passed away. : 
ee 


THE LATE JOHN WRIGHT. 


Tue obituary notice of this excellent 
man, which appeared in Tue InquirkEr, 
recalls the days when he was a burning 
and a shining light of Lancashire Unit- 
arianism. Full as that notice was of his 
manifold labours, yet it must necessarily 
leave much unsaid that testifies what a 
force he was, and that €ndeared him to the 
vast majority of those who were brought 
into personal contact with him. As an 
old pupil of his, and a near neighbour for 
a number of years, I should be glad to be 
allowed to bear my testimony to his many 
good qualities, and to the esteem and love 
in which he was held. It was my great 
privilege to enjoy his friendship, and to 
have much personal intercourse with him, 
during the first years of my ministry. I 
was his nearest ministerial neighbour, and 
had charge of a congregation, of which he 
was the founder, for it was he that first 
broke ground at Heywood, preaching the 
first sermon there in 1856. It was also 
the first fruits of that missionary spirit, 
in the fifties, which sent such a wave of 
enthusiasm over our churches, and which 
called. into existence most, if not all, of 


ae 
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our missionary organisations. I may here 
state that I once heard Mr. Wright say 
that it was the Heywood movement that 
first suggested the idea of the Hast 
Lancashire Mission, and of this organisa- 


tion he was commonly designated the 
father. 


It was a rare good fortune for any 
young man, just entering as I was 
upon the ministry, to come into close 


contact with a man like Mr. Wright. 


and the memory of our happy relations 
with each other is to me a most precious 
possession. I could go to him as to a 
father in any little difficulties or troubles 
that arose, and always found in him a 
most sympathetic friend and adviser. 
During his summer vacations it was his 
custom to ask me to supply his pulpit for 
as many Sundays as I wished. There was 
no aloofness about him, no stiffness or 
formality; nothing of the master, even to 
his pupils. He was ever the same genial 
open spirit ; fond of a joke and a laugh, 


bright and humorous in his conversation, 


and had the art of at once setting’ the | 


timorous and nervous at their ease. It 
was these qualities that made him so 
popular and beloved by the students of 
the Home Missionary Board. He won 
their confidence, and they could always 
look up to him with respect and love. 
These same qualities, even more, per- 
haps, than his great ability and zeal, 
combined to make him one of the most 
popular ministers among our Lancashire 
churches. Not only by his own congrega- 
tion, but by many elsewhere, he was 
greatly admired and loved, and no one 
was more welcome at school anniversaries, 
orat district meetings than he. Indeed, 
the latter without him would have been 
like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out. Something of the spirit of his grand- 
father, the great Unitarian Missionary, 
Richard Wright, must have been in him, 
for he had the zeal of an apostle, and he 
was the life and soul of the missionary 
movement in Hast Lancashire during his 
ministry al Bury. He had a ready pen and 
tongue; he was an earnest and eloquent 
extempore preacher and platform speaker, 
and did not even shrink from public debate. 
I remember on one occasion a popular 
Nonconformist minister in Bury made an 
attack upon him for something he had 
said on some doctrinal point, and his 
reply was a challenge to a _ public 
seaais on the subject “in any place and 


- before any audience.” 


It was a sad drawback to his public use-— 


fulness that ata comparatively early age he 
became subject to attacks of gout, which 
often interfered with the discharge of his 


duties, and which cut short his ministry at 


Bury. I was frequently called upon, often 
at very short notice, when these attacks 
came on to fill his place, one of them being 
the occasion of the Sunday-school anni- 
versary at Bury. It was a great loss to 
our body when he was thus compelled to 
relinquish, in mid-life, his pulpit at Bury 
and go to a quieter sphere of labour and 
amore genial climate. And probably this 
was the cause of his comparatively early 
retirement from the ministry altogether. 
Since then another generation has grown 
up that knows little or nothing about him, 
and to whom at best he can only bea 
name. His retirement was complete, for 


‘seldom has he appeared before the public, 


either by voice or pen, since then. He 
has now passed beyond the veil,the last of a 
noble band of ministers whose portraits are 


now before me ; I mean the old Manchester 
ministers, commonly known as the Twelve 
Apostles. I have often thought them a 
remarkable set of men to be gathered 
together in the same district, to be 
formed into one society, and to be 
taken in one photographic group. The 
last link that bound these men to the 
present is now gone, and where shall we 
look for their like? In our body, at least, 
it would scarcely be possible to find a 
dozen ministers now, within a radius of a 
dozen miles, of like mental calibre and 
social standing. They deserve to be held 
in honoured remembrance by our 
churches, and not the least the one who 
was the last to depart. Joun Fox. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


— oe 
“A Bit of Good News.” 


Anp now I am going to tell you A Bit of 
Good News for Hach of You. be 

One day a lot of lads were playing in the 
street. ‘hey were noisy, rough, and 
dirty. A finely-dressed young woman 
hurrying along, ran against a bare-footed 
lad, and upset him! 

“T beg your pardon. Did it hurt you?” 
she said. 

““No Miss,” said he, as soon as be could 
speak, “and you may run agin me and 
knock me down twenty times if you want 
ter.” 

He was so pleased that she, so well- 
dressed, should apologise to him.. It fairly 
took his breath away. 

Have you never felt an inch taller anda 
week happier when someone whom you 
have greatly admired and looked up to has 
actually come and spoken to you? And 
would it not be a bit of good news to you 
if you were told that somebody of great 
power, and wisdom, and love would speak 
to you any day vouliked? 

A poor boy, without father and 
mother, who had to spend most of his 
days in the muddy streets, one day saved 
a beautiful little girl from being run over, 
but got run over himself. He was taken.to 
the Hospital. The mother of the little 
girl was a lady. She went at once—she 
went every day and every night to see and 
help the dying boy in his little bed. She 
did all she could—she would have done 
anything—to save him. But soon his pain 
all went, and she saw that he was slowly 
passing away. And she said: “Teddie 
dear, is there anything at all I can do for 
you?” 

He looked up at her beautiful face 
with his large bright eyes, hé hardly dared 
to ask, it seemed so much—for she was a 
real lady—but at last he said : 

“You couldn’t—you couldn’t—I s’pose, 
kiss me?” 

Kiss him! 
she ? 

May I tell you now my Bit of Good 
News foryou? See! The King of Kings, 
the Lord of Lords, the greatest of all 
Beings,—Gop will speak to you. Yes, to 
you! Not in words as I do. God 
speaks in Things and Thoughts. You 
have heard Him yourself already. The 
boy Samuel, and the boy Jesus, heard him. 
And by the time a boy or a girl is ten years 
old you are able to understand when God 
speaks to you. How? Listen: A great 
man, named Hmerson, often used to tell a 
story of something he once saw. It was 
about a little girl. The girl’s mother was 


Couldn’t she?  Didn’t 


thing in poetry about myself ? 


a wise good Quaker lady. 
Mary Rotch. 

One day the little girl came into the 
room and asked if she might do a certain 
thing, which the mother knew was wrong. 
But instead of answering Yea or Nay, - 
the mother said: “ Well child, what does 
the voice in thee say ?” 

The child went away to be alone by 
herself, and, by and by, she came back 
and said: ‘‘ Mother, the little voice says— 
No!” And that settled it. 

“Ah that,” said Emerson, “starts the 
tears to one’s eyes!” 

And why? Why just to think that the 
Infinite God would speak to the soul of 
that little girl, and just to think that she 
would listen and obey. You won’t forget 
the three things, will you ? 


Her name was 


A Great Wonder :—Gop 1s EvnrywHeERE. 
A Grand Secret :—Gop Auways Knows. 
A Bit of Good News :— 

Gop Speraxs to You. 


Shall [ tell you, to end with, some- 
I daresay, 
perhaps, it may turn out to be something 
about yourself as well. But you will 
know when you hear it or read it. Why 
not learn the poem? Anyway, please to 
watch, very closely, and try to catch the 
meaning of what I am going to say :— 


I saw the beauty of the world 

Before me like a flag unfurled, 

The splendour of the morning sky, 

And all the stars in company ; 

I thought, How beautiful it is! 

My soul said, ‘* There is more than this.’’ 


I saw the pomps of death and birth, 

The generations of the earth ; 

T looked on saints and heroes crowned, 
And love as wide as heaven is round ; 

I thought, How wonderful it is ! 

My soul said, ‘‘ There is more than this.’’ 


Sometimes I have an awful thought 

That bids me do the thing I ought ; 

It comes like wind, it burns like flame, 
How shall I give that thought a name ? 

It draws me like a loving kiss,— 

My soul says, ** There is more than this.’’ 


Yea, there is One I cannot see, 

Yet feel that He is Lord to me; 

And in the heavens and earth and skies, 
In the good which lives till evil dies, 
This SOMEONE I can not withstand 

Is God—God—God on every hand ! * 


J. J. WRIGHT. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

To PusiisHeRS.—Al Books, d&c., sent to THE 
{Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, uf supplied. The neces- 

ities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review.] 

Addresses to Children. 8d. (Sunday 
School Association.) 

Social and Political Pioneers. By Rams- 


den Balmforth. 2s. 6d. (Sonnenschein.) 
The Mystery of Suffering. By FB. J. 
Gant, F.R.C.S. 1s. (Elliot Stock.) 


Mind, English Historical Review, Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, Woman at 
Home, Review of Reviews, English Illus- 
trated, Young Days. 


Inguirins having been made as to a 
Refreshment Stall at the Bazaar, it is as 
well to state that) while refreshments will 
be provided at reasonable charges in the 
Throne Room, the Bazaar Fund will not 
benefit. thereby ; there will also be easy 
access to the Holborn Restaurant for those 
who require more substantial meals. 


* Rands (alt.), 
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WORK AND PLAY. 


Tue Jubilee of the London District 
Unitarian Society, which falls in the 
present year, is to be signalised, as our 
readers are already well aware, by the 
raising of a fund of at least £12,000, 
two-thirds of which are to be the 
nucleus of a Permanent Chapel Build- 
ing Fund, while the other third may be 
used to meet the needs of existing 
churches, to pay off charges on the 
buildings, or to secure freeholds. Such 
an effort to strengthen and extend the 
work of Unitarians in the cause of 
Liberal Christianity in the metropoli- 
tan area could not fail to secure very 
widespread and cordial support, and 
already by direct donations the Fund 
amounts to close upon £10,000. But 
in all such efforts, as treasurers know 
to their cost, it is the last thousand or 
two which are the most difficult to 
compass, and this is what has to be 
done in the present instance during the 
coming week. 

Steady work has been going on, to 
this end, for eighteen months and 
more, preparing for the Bazaar, which 
is to be opened on May Day at the 
King’s Hall. Many people do not love 
bazaars, and if the raising of the money 
were all, we should look with a good 
deal of repugnance upon such a climax 
to a serious effort. But there is much 
else to be remembered, and we may be 
heartily glad in the thought of the 
large amount of patient and unselfish 
work that has been put into this effort, 
the spirit of good-comradeship that has 
been generated in an ever-widening 
circle, and the drawing together of the 
bonds of unity in a common work, 
which, we may surely hope, will remain 
for effective service in coming years. 


It is by no means in London alone that 
these happy forces have been at work. 
The list of donations bears witness to 
the generous sympathy of many friends 
in different parts of the country; and 
at the Bazaar the Manchester stall, 
which already before the event has 
achieved a large result, will testify to 
the good-feeling between North and 
South, which had its earlier demonstra- 
tion at the time of the Manchester 
Bazaar. From other parts of the 
country abundant help has flowed in. 
Wales will be represented by a stall of 
her own; and even from distant India 
our friends of the Brahmo Somaj have 
sent gifts which will have all the fascina- 
tion of the Orient and the added grace 
of the friendliness which has prompted 
such an act. 


But now it remains with our friends 
to make all this generous effort 
thoroughly effective for the purpose 
towards which it has been directed, and 
it should be done in the same happy 
spirit in which the work of preparation 
has been carried through. The three 
days of the Bazaar afford an oppor- 
tunity, not only for the achievement of 
the financial end, which will be of such 
great benefit to the churches most 
directly concerned, but for a delightful 
gathering of friends which shall bring 
into one focus all the good-feeling 
which has inspired, and has _ been 
inspired by this effort, so that it may 
be thoroughly enjoyed. There is much 
business to be done, but it is to be done 
as pleasure, to secure its happiest 
result, and not without an underlying 
consciousness of the more serious pur- 
pose, which reaches much further than 
the mere getting of the money. 

This Bazaar has been organised on 
right principles, for honest sale of 
goods, free from all objectionable 
practices, and whether one thinks a 
bazaar an ideal method of raising 
money or not, it has a social aspect 
with which all must sympathise. There- 
fore we would say to all our friends, 
Come, and let there be no doubt as to 
the abundant generosity that shall 
secure for the Bazaar the happiest 
issue. 


PRESENTATION PortRaAIT oF Dr. BLaKe 
Operrs.—We are requested by Mr. A. 
Savage Cooper, hon. sec. of the Portrait 
Committee, in connection with the London 
Bazaar, to say, in answer to several in- 
quiries, that the presentation of the 
portrait of Dr. Odgers will be made at 
the conversazione on Saturday evening, 
May 5, in the King’s Hall Rooms. 


At the London Bazaar next week we 
understand that visitors will have an 
opportunity of giving expression to their 
sympathy with the men now serving in 
South Africa, to whom it is said that 
articles of comfortable clothing will be a 
very welcome gift. A khaki crate is to 
be placed in a central. position in the 
Bazaar, in which any purchases intended 
for the Army may be deposited, when they 


will be at once forwarded to South Africa, | 


THE BAZAAR OF NEXT WHEK. 


Essex Hatin has been daily getting 
more and more blocked with parcels, 
crates, hampers, boxes, picture-cases, &c. 
At thirty, forty, fifty churches—probably 
many more, for it is difficult to say where 
the workers have not been busy—asimilarif 
smaller convergence of goods has been seen. 
The London County Council will doubt- 
less be rendered more than ever eager to 
relieve the traffic about Holborn when 
the final massing movement takes place, 
and all the produce of these many months 
of skilful industry—and in many cases of 
self-denying — generosity—finds _ itself 
besieging the doors of the King’s Hall, 
Newton-street. 

That this convergence of goods— 
“good goods,” as they have emphatically 
been called—will draw after it a dense 
stream of visitors, from London, from the 
debateable region vaguely known as “ the 
suburbs,” which may be made as in- 
clusive as one pleases, and from all parts of 
the country clearly beyond the circle but 
within the attraction of the metropolis— 
thisis the confident expectation of excellent 
judges. “ Did not the London Triennial,” 
they say, “bring together numbers far 
beyond any previous record ? Is not this, 
too, the very time of all the year when 
London puts on its loveliest charm of 
green trees and flower-decked windows ? 
Andis not this unprecedented effort of 
the London Unitarians just the thing to 
add the compulsions of duty to the allure- 
ments of pleasure’ When, if not now, 
will the faithful flock together, and by 
their united efforts render May, 1900, an 
epoch in the metropolitan annals of our 
movement ? ” 

So these prophets shrewdly argue; and 
meanwhile there is already a great throng 
being organised and drilled, and rehearsed, 
to play their parts as sellers and stewards, 
and actors, and singers, and musicians, _ 
and exhibitors of rare and beautiful things. 
If the performers are so many, what must 
the audiences be! Happily the King’s Hall, 
and suite of rooms— (their very names have 
an opulent sound: Crown Room, Throne 
Room, Duke’s Room, and so on)—are 
large; and the diligent officers who have 
been operating upon the face of chaos 
so long will no doubt in due time make 
cosmos of it al] in preparation for Tuesday, 
the opening day. 

For, the long-looked-for day will come _ 
at last, and the long-worked-for success 
will be won. Success, undoubtedly, not 
alone the money success—though it is a 
big pull to raise a net profit of consider- 
ably over £2,000 by this Bazaar, and the 
visitors will do well to enjoy a season of 
really open-hearted and_ open-handed 
génerosity ou this occasion. But there is 
another success inside the cash business. 
It is the joy of feeling that we have no 
dying cause to work for. Look at these 
regiments of bright, active, intelligent 
young people who have been heartily glad 
to find in this work something they could 
take a hand in as well as their seniors. 
Look at these conferences and committees 
of representatives from different churches, 
knitting up the members into friendships 
not, easy ever to break again. This 
extended capital of mutual knowledge and 
goodwill is no bad asset with which to 
start the twentieth century. 

‘That is the kind of thought the serious- 
minded will be glad to cherish as the 
merry May-days—for merry as wellas busy 
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: Se 
they will evidently be—go on. We must 
not here usurp the function of the Bazaar 
Book and the Daily Programme ; but must 
content ourselves with saying that from 
half-past two, when Lady Brunner, Lady 
Durning-Lawrence, and Mrs. Frederick 
Nettlefold are in turn to open the Bazaar, 
on three successive days, till ten, when 
the doors will close, there will be enter- 
tainment enough for the most light- 
hearted, as well as purchasables enough 
for the heaviest purse. Scenes pastoral 
and (almost) tragic, “variety” sketches, 
dramatic pieces ranging from Jane Austen 
to Sheridan, science with its wireless 
telegraphy and “ X-rays,” art with its 
portraits drawn or painted on the spot (or 
modelled, if one prefers sculpture), music 
in many forms and at all hours—such is 
the ample fare provided in this kind. 
Indeed, it is so copious that it overflows ; 
and the Brixton Choral Union, under skilful 
direction, and aided by special talent, 
boldly means to woo the public to a fourth 
evening’s concert (on Friday) with the 
“Wedding of Hiawatha.” After which, 
what could be more appropriate than that, 
with light hearts, their busy week over, 
the young people of all ages should hold 
a conversazione and dance on Saturday ! 
Well, there will be the three good busy 
days to work through before these sup- 
plementary joys are reached; and many 
a day afterwards in which to look back 
and, amid pleasant recollections and many 
pretty things added to our private stores, to 
consider well what we are to do with the 
money—and with the stores of fruitful 
energy—brought forth by the Bazaar. 
WiGr DT. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNIT- 
ARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


COUNCIL MERTING. 


Tus Council met on Tuesday afternoon 
at Hssex Hall, the President, Mr. Charles 
W. Jones, J.P.,im the chair. There were 
also present Mrs. L. M. Aspland, Miss 
Burkitt, Mr. George Callow, Rev. George 
Carter, Mr. G. W. Chitty, Rev. V. D. 
Davis, B.A., Mr. Richard Eve, Rev. F. K. 
Freeston, Rev. H. Gow, B.A., Mr. Charles 
Harding, Rev. James Harwood, B.A., 
Major Haynes, Rev. Dr. Brooke Herford, 
Mr. W.C. Jolly, J.P., Mrs. Alfred Law- 
rence, Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, Mr.Oswald 
Nettlefold, Rev. H. Woods Perris, Rev. 
W. Chynoweth Pope, Mr. J. T. Preston, 
* Miss H. Sharpe, Mr. Hugh Stannus, Mr. 
John Sudbery, Miss Tayler, Mr. 8. 8. 
Tayler, Miss Teschemacher, and the Rev. 
W.G. Tarrant, B.A., who acted for the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, the secretary, in 
his absence in America. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting 
were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Tarrant then read the report, as 
follows :— 

REPORT. 

Since the last meeting of the Council held 
in October, the Executive Committee have 
met six times, and there have been twenty- 
six meetings of the various sub-committees. 

Finance.—The following is a summary of 
the ordinary income from Jan. 1 to March 31, 
1900 :—Subsecriptions, £851 2s. 6d.; dona- 
tions and collections, £80 9s. 4d. ; dividends 
and rent, &¢., £376 13s. 1ld.; book-room 
sales, £344 6s. 2d.; legacies, &c., £175; 
making, with the balance of £23 Ils. 2d. 
from 1899, the sum of £1,751 8s. ld. The 
expenditure for the same period in grants 
to congregations, bookroom, offices and 
other expenses has been £1,085 9s, 4d. 


In 


June and September a large sum will be re- 
quired for grants, and the subscriptions will 
not be in the same proportion, as most of 
them are paid at the beginning of the year. 
The Council will be pleased to know that 
from 183 congregations the amount of 
£549 11s. 7d. has been received from con- 
gregational collections during 1899. An 
anonymous donation of £250 has been re- 
ceived. The Committee have pleasure in 
reporling that legacies have been received 
from the late Mr. Thomas Young £50, Mrs. 
Caroline Janson £50, Mr. John Harrop £75, 
and Mr. Charles Wragg £50. 


Publications.—During the three njonths 
ending March 31, 1,237 books, 20,623 pam- 
phlets, valued at £124 Is. 1ld., have been 
granted to churches, postal missions, and 
individual correspondents. The ‘‘ Pocket 
Almanac’? and the ‘‘ Essex Hall Year 
Book ’’ for 1900 have been published, and 
copies of the latter have been sent to all 
subscribers of 10s. and upwards to the 
funds of the Association. A new edition 
of the volume of Sermons entitled 
“Spiritual Perspective,’’ by the late Rey. 
C. J. Perry, bas been published, and a 
pamphlet has been prepared, with brief 
memoir from Dr. Southwood Smith’s ‘‘ Dis- 
course on Death.’’ Copies of Dr. Drummond’s 
‘Epistles of Paul,’’ in the International 
Handbook Series, and of Mr. Armstrong’s 
‘* Study of Religion ’’ have been procured 
from the publishers, and placed for sale in 
the bookroom. A new tract entitled 
“Faith in Jesus,’’ by the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, has been published. The follow- 
ing tracts have been reprinted :—Tracts for 
the Times—No. 1, ‘*‘The Principles and 
Ideals of Unitarians,’’ by R. A. Armstrong ; 
No. 17, ‘‘ The Resurrection of Jesus,’’ by 
Stopford A. Brooke ; No. 30, ‘‘ Main Lines 
of Unitarianism,’’ by Brooke Herford ; 
No, 27, ‘* Place of Jesus in Religion,’ by 
R. A. Armstrong; No. 41, ‘‘ Why am I 
a Unitarian?’’ by J. Freeman Clarke. 
Leaflets :—No. 16, ‘‘ Beliefs of a Unitarian,”’ 
by S. Fletcher Williams; No. 32, ‘‘ Jesus 
the Harmoniser,’? by H. W. Crosskey ; 
No. 23, ‘‘ Search the Scriptures,’’ by W. 
Copeland Bowie. A new catalogue of 
books published by the Association has 
been issued, and the prices of some of the 
books have been reduced. A list of tunes 
in the ‘‘ Bristol Tune Book,’’ suitable for 
the hymns in the ‘* Essex Hall Hymnal,”’ 
has been prepared by Mr. Howard Barnard 
and Mr. Jobn Harrison, and sent to the 
ministers of all congregations using the 
Hymnal, and several letters have been 
received stating that it will meet a long 
felt want. 


Mission Work.—The Committee have 
made grants to.congregations at the follow- 
ing places for the current year at the rates 
named :—Ashton-under-Lyne £100, Bedfield 
£30, Bournemouth £25, Bermondsey £50, 
Bradford (Manchester) £40, Cardiff £20, 
Carlisle £45, Chelmsford £15, Chorlton £40, 
Colyton £10, Congleton £20, Clydach Vale 
£12 10s., Denton £50, Elland £20, Forest 
Gate £60, Framlingham £20, Gateshead, &c. 
£100, Hastings £35, Heaton Moor and Urm- 
ston £45, Huddersfield £40, Ilkeston £60, 
Kentish Town £20, Kilburn £20, Leicester 
F.C.C. £20, Lewisham £75, Lydgate £10, 
Lynn to March 31 £7 10s., Mansford-street 
£20, Newark £18, Newbury £20, Nottage 
£10, Christ Church (Nottingham) £30, 
Pentre £12 10s., Plumstead £70, Poole £35, 
Small Heath £50, Southampton £100, 
Stepney £20, Stockton £30, Stratford £20, 
Stratford-on-Avon £50, Torquay £25, War- 
wick £10, Welsh Services £10, Whitchurch 
£10, Wick £10. The following grants have 
been made in aid of the salaries of district 
missionaries :—London and South Eastern 
Provincial Assembly £100, South East 
Wales Society £85, Western Union £62 10s. 
Grants have also been made in aid of the 
Mission work in foreign countries :~-Buda- 
pest £50, Brussels £10, Hungarian Student 
£50, Melbourne £10, Sydney £75. Special 


grants have been yoted as follows :—Burton- | 


on-Trent £5 for services, Choppington 
£10 for repairs, Ciliau Aeron £25 for new 
chapel, Deal £10 for repairs, Gateshead 
£50 for new iron building, Great Hucklow 
£10 for enlarging schoolroom, Ipswich £50 
for renovation of chapel, Leicester F.C.C. 
£100 for new building, Loughborough £5 
towards debt on church account, Newton 
Abbot £10 for services, Rochdale £25 to- 
wards repairs, Walsall £5 for repairs, Yeovil 
£16 10s. At the last meeting of the 
Council the Rev. W. Jellie was present, 
and good wishes were cordially expressed for 
his prosperity as the first Unitarian mission- 
ary to New Zealand. Letters since received 
have notified his safe arrival at Sydney, on 
his way to Auckland, and an excellent 
impression of his fitness for colonial work 
appears to have been made upon the Sydney 
friends, who held a meeting to greet him. 
The situation in Sydney itself is one of 
considerable anxiety. The need is urgent 
for a young, energetic minister, capable of 
holding his own in that great community, 
and efforts have been made privately and 
through the Press, to secure an English 
minister suitable to the circumstances of 
the case. At the present moment, how- 
ever, these efforts have been unsuccessful, 
and the assistance of any members of the 
Council towards solving the problem will 
be gratefully welcomed. 


McQuaker Fund.—The Rey. Stopford A. 
Brooke visited Scotland during part of 
November and December, and delivered 
six lectures—two each at Aberdeen, Hdin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and preached once at 
each place. The lectures were largely 
attended at all three places.. At Aberdeen 
there were about 400 at the lectures, and 
600 at the Sunday Service. It was reported 
by friends in Scotland that the lectures 
were eminently useful in spreading more 
reasonable views of religion. The two 
lectures will be issued shortly as a booklet, 
and will be circulated in Scotland. The 
Rev. E. T. Russell has delivered week- 
evening lectures at Bridgetown, Springburn, 
and South Side, and the Rey. Alex. Webster 
has lectured at Banff, Forres, Fraserburgh, 
Inverness, Peterhead, Turriff, and Wick. 
Letters have been sent to all Free Public 
Libraries in Scotland offering a gift of 
books for the use of readers. Fifteen 
libraries have taken advantage of the offer, 
and 3825 books to the value of £30 5s. 3d. 
have been forwarded. 

Work in India.—The Rey. S. Fletcher 
Williams sends reports from time to time of 
his visits to different centres in India, and 
the Committee continue to receive letters of 
gratitude from natives testifying to the 
good work he is doing in their country. 
Mr. Williams has visited Calcutta, Madras, 
Barisal, Dacca, Mymensingh, Calicut, Coim- 
batore, &c., and has lectured and preached 
to very large numbers of people at each place, 
including the principal people of the 
town. At Calicut the German missionaries 
placed their mission hall at the disposal of 
the Theistic Society on one Sunday, and 


with their congregation attended the 
service. It has been reported that at 
Calicut the gatherings, in religious 


interest, have never been equalled in the 
history of the town. In Mr. Williams’s 
last letter he stated that he hoped to go to 
Assam for a time to escape the extreme 
effects of the hot season. 

Special Services Fund.—The Council 
will be interested to learn that for the six 
services by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
held on Sunday mornings, at Little Port- 
land-street Chapel, 750 reserved seat. cards 
were issued on the application of persons 
residing in all parts of London. On several 
occasions people had to be sent away for 
want of room. Mr. Stopford Brooke 
preached on the evening of Citizen Sunday 
at Mansford-street, Bethnal-green. Services 
at Warrington and Swansea were also held, 
but shortly before Christmas, Mr. Brooke 
had a serious attack of influenza followed 
by congestion of the lungs, and he was 
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unable to fulfil his engagements at Wands- 
worth, Chester, Rochdale, Oldham, Platt, 
Hull, Burnley, Padiham, and Oxford. 
Having made a lgood recovery, on April 8, 
Mr. Brooke preached at the East Hill 
Unitarian Church, Wandsworth, to a very 
large congregation. Jt is hoped that it will 
be possible for his promised visits to be 
made to the other places in the autumn. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Committee at Essex Church, Kensington, 
for the Rev. Stopford Brooke to preach 
there on six Sunday mornings from May 
27 to July 1 inclusive. Applications for 
services are still being received, and it is 
evident that widespread appreciation exists 
of the great good that these special services 
have done. 

Autumnal Meetings.—The autumnal meet- 
ings of the Association were held at Bristol 
on Nov. 21 and 22. The President, the 
Treasurer, and theSecretary, Lady O’Hagan, 
and the Rev. V. D. Davis, attended as the 
delegates of the Association. The Rev. J. 
Estlin Carpenter preached the sermon. At 
the meeting of the National Conference at 
Leicester, April 3 to 6, Mr. Charles W. 
Jones, the President, acted as the repre- 
sentative of the Association. The Secre- 
tary and the Rev. Charles Hargrove have 
been appointed as the delegates to the 
International Conference of Unitarians to 
be held at Boston, U.S.A., May 20 to 25. 

London Unitarian Bazaar.—With respect 
to a memorable effort nearer home—namely, 
the formation of a Permanent Church Build- 
ing Loan Fund for London, the Committee, 
although precluded from giving it direct 
financial support, has, in addition to a vote 
of books for the Bazaar to be held in May, 
afforded every facility to the workers en- 
gaged in. that enterprise, and Essex Hall 
has been during the winter and spring the 
scene of unprecedented labours by the 
numerous committees. The Council will 
share the hope that this effort may result 
in permanently strengthening the move- 
ment in and about this vast community. 

Lantern Slides.—Acting upon a sugges- 
tion which had been found fruitful in 
other directions, the Committee have or- 
ganised a supply of lantern slides for use at 
services and meetings, and a catalogue in- 
cluding eighteen sets, and hints to users 
has been printed for issue. The subjects 
include Parables, the Life of Jesus, and 
other Biblical stories, Modern Teachers, 
Reformers, &c., and a good supply of hymns 
by Unitarian writers. Nearly 300 slides are 
thus at disposal, and there can be no doubt 
that they will be found useful and educa- 
tive as well as interesting. 

Anniversary Meetings.—The following 
arrangements have been made for the anni- 
versary meetings in Whit-week :—On Wed- 
nesday morning, June 6, the annual service 
will be held at Unity Church, Islington, 
the preacher being the Rev. Christopher J. 
Street, M.A., LL.B., of Bolton. On the 
afternoon of the same day, the annual 
business meeting will be held at Essex 
Hall, and a public meeting will be held at 
the same place in the evening, when the 
President will give an address on ‘‘An 
Ideal Church,’’ and the Rev. J. Edwin 
Odgers an address on ‘' Dr. Martineau 
and Unitarian Christianity.’? On Thurs- 
day’ morning, June 7, there will be a 
conference, at which two papers will be 
read—the first by Mr. Richard Robinson, 
of Liverpool, on ‘‘ Possible Developments 
in Unitarian Missionary Work in England,’’ 
and the second by the Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, M.A., on ‘‘*‘Opportunities and 
Methods of Unitarian Work suggested by 
Experiences in America.’? On Thursday 
evening there will be a conversazione at 
the Royal Institute of -Water Colour 
Painters. It should be added that the 
President is inviting the delegates from 
district societies to luncheon after the 
service on June 6, In regard to meetings 
of other societies during Whit-week, the 
annual business meeting of the Sunday- 


school Association will be held on Tuesday, 
June 5, followed by tea at six, and an 
address by Miss Marian Pritchard on ‘‘ A 
Glimpse at Sunday-school Work in America.’’ 
The London ministers have arranged a 
Communion Service for Wednesday morning, 
June 6, at Unity Church, Islington, at 10.30. 
The Central Postal Mission will hold their 
annual meeting on Thursday afternoon at 
2.30, and a4 at the open conference arranged 
for ministers from the country by their 
London brethren, a- paper will be read by 
the Rey. John Byles on ‘‘ The Christian 
Minister, as Prophet.’? On Friday evening 
the Temperance Association will hold their 
annual meeting. 

The Committee regret to report the death 
of Sir Henry Tate, Bart., Miss Anna Swan- 
wick, Mr. J. S. Mathers, and the Rev. 
David Thompson. Sir Henry Tate’s wide- 
spread and intelligent benevolence had 
raised his name to honour far beyond our 
religious community, and his simple Chris- 
tian piety was as characteristic as his muni- 
ficent support of educational and philan- 
thropical institutions. Miss Anna Swan- 
wick had also brought lustre to the faith 
she shared by a life no less of graciousness 
than of genius. Mach of these passed away 
in a good old age; but in Mr. J. 8. Mathers 
the Committee lost a colleague, and the 
community at large a zealous worker whose 
years still promised abundance of service to 
the causes he held dear. The Rev. David 
Thompson has also left a name respected by 
all who knew his work and character. The 
Council will join the Committee in tender- 
ing respectful sympathy to the families 
bereaved. by these losses. s 

It is also to be recorded here that the 
Association has lost a life-long member in 
Dr. James Martineau, who preached the 
annual sermon as long ago as 1834, and 
again in 1869, and who to the last main- 
tained a warm interest in the work of the 
Association. A special resolution in con- 
nection with his memory will be submitted 


_to the Council. 


The Presipent, having referred to the 
death of Dr. Martineau as the one event 
during the past year which overshadowed 
all others in the history of their churches, 
spoke of the loss they had also sustained by 
the death of Miss Swanwick, who was only 
six years Dr. Martineau’s junior, a constant 
friend of education, and adding lustre to 
them by her own learning; of Sir Henry 
Tate, whom he had known from his own 
boyhood, and of whose many acts of bene- 
ficence he would only mention the gift of 
the library to Manchester College at 
Oxford ; of Mr. J. S. Mathers, whom they 
mourned as a comparatively young man 
and a faithful fellow-worker ; and of the 
Rey. David Thompson, revered in his own 
neighbourhood for his simple life and 
great piety, so that during his illness 
neighbouring ministers of other denomina- 
tions undertook to fill his pulpit and to 
fulfil pastoral duties for him. Death had 
also. taken from them the Rev. John 
Wright, a faithful worker for the cause of 
righteousness and free religion. Having 
further alluded to several points of 
interest in the report, and to the generous 
response which had been made to the 
appeal for a special Indian Famine Fund, 
before proceeding to the regular business 
he called upon Dr. Brooke Herford to 
move a special resolution. 

Dr. Herrorp said that they could not 
meet without some expression of their 
regret and reverence at the thought of the 
passing of their great leader and prophet, 
James Martineau. He had already spoken 
of Dr. Martineau in public, and of course 
much in private, and had listened to 
characterisations of him, one of which 
certainly, that by Mr. Stopford Brooke at 


the Leicester Conference, seemed so 
surpassingly wise and deep as to take 
away much inclination for further words. 
That tribute had already been widely 
read, and he hoped it would be much more 
widely read ; it emphasised so many varied 
aspects of his work and influence, of almost 
all of which they felt the value and the 
weight. He moved :— 

That the Council of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, at this its 
first meeting after the death of the Rev. 
James Martineau, D.D., LL.D., places on 
record its deep and abiding sense of the 
service rendered by him to Unitarian 
Christianity, of his unequalled spiritual 
influence on the religious life of our 
churches, and of his magnificent vindica- 
tion of the personal relation of the human 
soul toa Father God. The Council humbly 
thanks Almighty God for the gift of such a 
leader and friend, rejoices in that fulness 
of his years which enabled him to complete 
his great philosophical works and to see the 
fruit. of his labours, and prays that his 
courageous devotion to truth, to intellectual 
freedom and to spiritual religion, may ever 
inspire the Unitarian Churches of Great 
Britain, the United States, and of the 
world. 

The Rev. J. Harwoop regretted the 
absence of Mr. P. W. Clayden, who was 
to have seconded the resolution, but was 
glad for his own part to have that oppor- 
tunity of humbly offering an expression 
of his love and reverence. The last time 
he had seen Dr. Martineau was on one of 
the days of the autumnal meeting of 
the Association at Bristol, and remarks 
that Dr. Martineau had made on the cir- 
cumstances of: the meeting showed his 
continuing interest and concern for the 
welfare of the churches. At times he was 
supposed to say things not very appre- 
ciative’ of Unitarians and Unitarianism ; 
but whenever he felt that the time had 
come for that, it was to Unitarians them- 
selves that he said it; in the presence of 
othersnoone was more forward to vindicate 
the truth for which Unitarianism stood 
and the value of their testimony. It was 
difficult to speak of a man of such large 
and many-sided character ; but he recalled 
a conversation he had had about twenty 
years ago with the late John Hamilton 
Thom, who characterised in a_ very 
happy word the leading aspect of Dr. 
Martineau’s life. “ Dr. Martineau’s 
nature,’ Mr. Thom said, “is essentially 
rhythmical.” In that word “rhythmical ” 
they had the outward grace of movement 
and manner summed up, the beautiful 
cadence of his voice, the charm of his 
literary style, and that wonderful gift by 
which, in the schemes he introduced from 
time to time, he produced the perfect 
balance of an harmonious whole. That 
word, more completely than any other, 
summed up the characteristics of his 
nature. Looking at the number of Dr. 
Martineau’s books they could not but be 
struck by the immense amount of work he 
did, but there were other channels of his 
influences, and especially through private 
correspondence, often with persons un- 
known to him, his power had been very 
widely exercised. Many years ago, when 
he and his friends were anxious lest his 
life and strength might not last until he 
had completed and published his works, 
he had spoken of how his work was 
interrupted by the extent of his private 
correspondence ; and yet when an instance 
was recounted to him of how an autograph 
hunter to obtain his wish had propounded 
some philosophical question, and had 
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received a long and careful answer, Dr.| M.P., would be elected President in suc- 


Martineau said, “ Your story amuses me, 
and proves that the man’s cleverness was 
greater than my discernment. But I 
would rather be taken in by nine men of 
the sort you describe than say No to a 
single honest searcher after truth.” That 
was but an instance of the great generosity 
of his nature. They all had felt, when 
they heard in the early part of the year 
of Dr. Martineau’s death, that something 
had gone out of the world which left them 
all very much poorer; but their over- 
powering feeling was one of gratitude 
that they had been permitted to know him 
and to come under his influence. He 
seconded the resolution, which was then 
passed in reverent silence. 

The Presrpent, having invited any 
questionsorremarks on the report, Mr.S. 8. 
Tayuer referred to the great success of the 
meetingsof the National Conference at Lei- 
cester, and reminded the Council that the 
Conference, like the London Domestic Mis- 
sion Society, had been founded on the initia- 
tive of their Association. He regretted to 
notice an uneasy feeling in some of their 
people, who did not seem satisfied that 
the Conference should fulfil the useful 
object for which it was founded. He 
trusted the Conference would'not run onto 
any side line that might interfere with 
what was more properly the work of the 
Association. 

Miss Sarre raised a question as to the 
supply of ministers and the need of definite 
teaching of Unitarian Christianity, to 
which Mr. Tarrant and Mr. Nerrurroup 
replied, pointing out that as to ministers 
the responsibility rested with the congre- 
gations themselves and not with the 
Association. 

On the motion of the Presrpent, 
seconded by Mr. Nerrurroup, the report 
was adopted. 

It was reported that the following 
names of deceased members had been 
removed from the list of the Council :— 
Mrs. Thomas Colfox, Mr. Arthur Greg, 
Mr. Benjamin Heape, Sir Philip Manfield, 
Mr. J. H. Rowland, Miss Swanwick, and 
the Rey. David Thompson. With these 
omissions the members of the Council were 
renominated, with the addition of the Rev. 
L. de Beaumgnt Klein, Mr. H. B. Lawford, 
and the Rev. W. Wooding. 

The following were the nominations for 
the Executive Committee for 1900-1901 :— 
Mr. G. L. Bristow, Mr. H. Chatfeild 
Clarke, Mr. Edwin Clephan, Rev. V. D. 
Davis, B.A., Mr. David Martineau, Mr, 
Frederick Nettlefold, Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers, Q.C.; Mr. Perey Preston, Mr. 
Charles Fenton, the. Rev. James Har- 
wood, B.A., the Rev. Brooke Herford, 
D.D., Miss Lawrence, Mr. T. Grosvenor 
Lee, Mr. G.. H. Leigh, Mr. Stanton W. 
Preston, Mr. Ion Pritchard, Mr. J. F. 
Schwann, J.P., Miss Tagart, Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, M.A., and Mr. 8. S. Tayler. 

Dr. Brooke Herford, who had served on 
the Committee as ex-President, had been 
nominated to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. J. 8. Mathers. Mr. 
Charles W. Jones would take Dr. Her- 
ford’s place on the Committee as ex- 
President. Mr. Oswald Nettlefold was 
nominated for re-election as ‘treasurer ; 
and the four trustees (Mr. 8.8. Tayler, 
Mr. David Martineau, J.P., Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers, Q.C., and Sir Edward Durning- 
Lawrence, Bart.,M.P.) werealso nominated 
for re-election. It was hoped that. at the 
annual meeting Sir J, T. Brunner, Bart., 


cession to Mr. Charles W. Jones. 
There being no other business before 
the Council, the meeting then terminated. 


SOUTH-HAST WALES UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY, 


Tue annual meetings of this Society 
were held at the West Grove Unitarian 
Church, Cardiff, on Monday, April 23. 
The following ministers and delegates 
were present:—The President, Mr. J. 
Moy Evans, in the chair; Mr. Lewis 
N. Williams (treasurer); Mr. John 
Lewis and the Rev. D. J. Williams (hon. 
secs.); Aberdare, Rev. HE. R, Hughes 
and Mr. John Evans; Cardiff, Rev. J. 
Tyssul Davies, B.A.; Mr. W. A. Moore 
and Mr. G. Carslake Thompson ; Merthyr, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gomer Thomas; Nottage, 
Rev. W. J. Phillips, Miss Bevan and Miss 
Morgan; Pontypridd, Rev. Dr. Griffiths 
and Mr. G. F. Hacker; Swansea, Rev. 
W. T. Jones, Mrs. Reid and Mr. J. M. 
Evans; Pentre, Rev. D. Rees; Clydach 
Vale, Mr. Morgan Everett. There were 
also present the Revs. R. J. Jones, M.A., 
J. Hathren Davies, and J. H. Jenkins. 

The different committees met in the 
afternoon to transact the business of the 
Society. At 4 o’clock the annual meeting 
was held. The reports from the churches 
show that the congregations “affiliated to 
the Society are beginning to recover from 
the effects of the depression caused 
by the long-continued dispute in the coal 
trade, and are looking forward with hope- 


fulness to uninterrupted activity.” The 
committee’s annual report and the 
treasurer's financial statement were 


adopted. Having served the Society well 
and admirably for the last two years as 
President, Mr. J. Moy Evans retires. <A 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded him 
for his services and his unflagging atten- 
tion to the work of the Society. Mr. H. 
Woolcott Thompson, of Cardiff, was 
unanimously elected President for the 
ensuing year. The following officers were 


re-elected :—Treasurer, Mr. Lewis N. 
Williams; secretaries, Mr. John Lewis 
and Rev. D. J. Williams; auditors, 


Messrs. Gwillym Griffiths and W. R. 
Morgan. In compliance with the request 
of the British and, Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Mr. H. Woolcott Thompson, 
the newly-elected President, was appointed 
delegate to the May Meetings. At the 
close of the annual meeting, a goodly 
number of friends sat down to tea, pro- 
vided in the school-room by the Cardiff 
friends. 

At6 o’clock a meeting of the Ministers’ 
Union was held, when the Rev. W. T. 
Jones read a paper on “ The High Church 
Movement and the Higher Criticism.” 
An interesting discussion followed, taken 
part in among others by the Rev. Joseph 
Wood, of Birmingham, who was present 
to preach the annual sermon in the 
evening. The Chairman, Rev. R. J. 
Jones, M.A., on behalf of himself and his 
fellow-ministers, welcomed Mr. Wood, in a 
few well-chosen words, to South Wales. 

At 7.30 a religious service was held in 
the church. The devotional part was 
conducted by the Rev. E. Robinson 
Hughes, Aberdare, and the annual ser- 
mon by the Rev. Joseph Wood, of Birm- 
ingham. Mr. Wood’s subject was, : “Is 
Liberal Christianity a Faith for the 
Masses? ” Taking his text from Mark xu. 
37: “And the common people heard him 


gladly,” he asked why it was that Liberal 
Christianity did not prevail, and the reply 
was that the tool fitted for its work, but 
the workman was clumsy in handling it. 
Its teaching was of life and [affection, of 
heart and conscience, which the people 
could understand, and would hear gladly, 
if it were rightly presented. And so with 
its teaching of the human Christ. They 
failed from lack of enthusiasm. There 
could be enthusiasm without fanaticism, 
and until they had it, and felt that reli- 
gion did matter, and was their supreme 
concern, they would not obtain the hear- 
ing that they ought to have from the 
people. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND 
DURHAM. 


Tue two counties above named occupy 
a good space upon the map of Hngland, 
and have doubtless played a very import- 
ant part in the past history of our nation, 
but from the point of view of organised 
rational religion they are of little 1mport- 
ance to-day. Durham with its 1,000 
square miles of country, and Northumber- 
land with twice as many, ought, the casual 
observer would think, to possess between 
them more than ten Free Churches; but 
the fact is that both counties are thinly 
populated, and large towns are very scarce. 
We may console ourselves with the re- 
flection that there are only five centres 
whose population numbers over 10,000, 
where we have not a congregation estab- 
lished: Tynemouth, the Hartiepools, 
Durham, Bishop Auckland, and Berwick 
hold out promises for future missionary 
zeal—zeal which will have to be mixed with 
more than usual discretion. 

Hverything here centres on Newcastle. 
First’ of all it is by far the largest town, 
practically a quarter of a million people 
living within its larger boundaries ; in 
every,sense:the metropolis of the North, it 
naturally sets the example to smaller 
boroughs. Our largest and most influ- 
ential church is here, the Northumberland 
and Durham Unitarian Missionary Asso- 
ciation, the mainspring of all our enter- 
prise, to a very large extent consists of 
Newcastle folk, and for geographical 
reasons holds its monthly meetings in this 
town. The “Church of the Divine 
Unity” has always occupied a promi- 
nent place in Unitarian history, and 
its long roll of ministers contains 
names that are honoured throughout the 
whole body; it has naturally exercised 
considerable influence upon the religious 
life of the two counties, and may still be 
considered the “lantern of the North.” 
Unfortunately for all of us the trimmer 
and feeder of that lantern is temporarily 
away from his post through a serious 
breakdown in health; the Rev. Frank 
Walters, who so ably sustains the best 
traditions of Newcastle Unitarianism, has 
been obliged to take a three months’ com- 
plete rest, and during his enforced 
holiday the congregation has had the 
pleasure of listening to men whose fame 
is in all the churches; all are looking 
forward to the return of their minister in 
May, and trusting that the absolute rest 
and recuperation which a stay in Torquay 
affords will have restored him to his usual 
health and vigour. 

While Newcastie is thus temporarily 
deprived of the services of its trusted 
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leader, we are reminded that Darlington is 
in a similar but worse condition. The 
brief stay of the Rev. J. H. Weatherall, 
followed by the even shorter pastorate 
of the Rev. H. Bodell Smith, gave the 
people in this town some experience of the 
joys of having “a minister of your own,” 
and has for ever made it impossible for 
them to settle down comfortably to the 
weekly itinerant ministry. The congrega- 
tion here, though small, is very faithful, 
the town promises to develope, and to an 
‘earnest, active, thoughtful, courageous, 
and tactful young minister” (I quote the 
phraseology of the B. and F. Report), 
a splendid opening is there afforded. The 
same can be said of Sunderland, though, 
perhaps, the dreariness of that town 
makes the word “splendid” slightly 
inappropriate. There the fort has been 
held for some years by an indefatigable 
lay-worker, Mr. Stirling, but increased 
financial prosperity encourages the con- 
gregation in now seeking to secure the 
services of a trained minister. In both 
cases the gentleman appointed would have 
to content himself with a most modest 
income, but that is a condition of 
affairs which, I believe, is by no means 
peculiar to this district. 

Lay-preachers are better appreciated 
here than in any other part of England, 
and to our own self-sacrificing band of 
workers too great a tribute cannot be paid; 
when it is remembered that for twelve 
places of worship there are only four 
recognised ministers, it will be seen that 
a great deal of the work has to fall upon 
laymen. I can safely say that for devo- 
tion, ability, and effectiveness no Lay 
Preachers’ Union of the same size can 
exceed our own. 

The mission at Byker is entirely in the 
hands of one of the lay-preaching staff, 
and for several months the church 
at South Shields has been under similar 
care; both places have shown steady 
improvement and now present a much 
more hopeful aspect than was theirs a 
year ago. 

Middlesbrough and Stockton are techni- 
cally included in ourlocal Association, and 
should be mentioned in any account of 
doings in the district. At these churches, 
under the experienced and zealous guid- 
ance of the Rev. W. H. Lambelle, there is 
much sign of active life, and the question 
of appointing separate ministers is under 
discussion. Barnard Castle throws in its 
lot with Darlington, suffers and rejoices 
with it, and is obliged to be content with 
the day of small things, and to extract 
what comfort it can from a pretty but 
rather empty building. If dogged per- 
sistence would do anything for our 
“forlorn hopes” the church in this little 
place should by this time have been most 
successful. As much earnestness, elo- 
quence, and self-sacrifice (not to mention 
money) have been spent on Barnard Castle 
as would have sufficed to start and sustain 
a congregation sin one of the five towns 
mentioned above. 

Carlisle is neither in Northumberland 
nor in Durham, but by strange arrange- 
ment is part of our Association. A united 
congregation, loyal to an earnest and 
capable leader, wages here a by no means 
unsuccessful fight against an orthodoxy of 
the most ancient type; the influence of 
the cathedral is everywhere, the popula- 
tion is not very large, their church is an 
expensive one to maintain, and their theo- 
logical isolation is most complete, yet the 


Unitarians of Carlisle are full of courage 
and determination and in many ways set 
an example to more favoured congrega- 
tions. 

Amongst the mining population it was 
realised by those in the past generation or 
two who were gifted with the missionary 
spirit that there was abundant opening 
for our simple and sufficient faith ; much 
work was accamplished in the pit villages 
by the Rev. George Harris and the men 
he inspired, but unfortunately owing to 
the continual fluctuation and consequent 
movement of population which affects the 
coal-mining industry, no permanent 
memorial remains of their labours. Here 
and there we come across records of 
services being regularly held for years, of 
a room being hired and even a church 
being built, a period of. influence and 
prosperity followed by either a sudden or 
a gradual cessation of work in the district, 
exodus of the people and reluctant 
abandonment of the cause. The devotion 
expended on these movements has how- 
ever not been lost, for all over the 
country, yes, and all over the world, are to 
be found to-day staunch Unitarians 
whose fathers first heard the glad gospel 
in some Northumberland or Durham pit 
village, having attended a cottage service 
or been induced to enter the barn-lke 
building that did duty for a Unitarian 
chapel. 

At Choppington to-day we have, a3 the 
result of the labours of the Rev. J.C. 
Street, a well - established church. 
Situated right in the midst of the 
collieries, its fortunes fluctuate with those 
of the mining industry; at present 
things are very well; the building has 
lately been renovated and refitted and the 
congregations have considerably  im- 
proved. A sale of work, held at Haster, 
realised some £20 towards settling the 
accounts for the renovation. 

Not many miles from Choppington is 
Ashington—perhaps the largest colliery in 
the world; close on twelve thousand people 
live here, and there is promise of further 
extension. In a very humble way we 
have started a mission in this place; 
beginning in a private house, we have 
now ventured to engage a small hall (an 
auction room!), and there services are 
regularly held every Sunday morning. 
Every denomination of importance is 
represented in Ashington by a church 
building, and we have reason to hope 
that the result of our modest effort here 
will be the establishment of another 
church truly worthy the name “ Free.” 

T have left till last what is, after all, the 
most interesting and important new move- 
ment in these two counties --the church at, 
Gateshead. Few would credit that until 
two years ago, ina town of one hundred 
thousand people, no Unitarian church 
existed ; but such was the fact, though 
many endeavours had been made in times 
past to remove this blot on our denomi- 
national fame. Gateshead is to Newcastle 
as Birkenhead is to Liverpool, with this 
difference, that Gateshead is almost 
entirely a town of working-men ; there are 
a few wealthy inhabitants, but every year 
their number grows less as they flee before 
the encroaching builder whose unbroken 
lines of brick and slate devastate what 
were once pleasant villa grounds or open 
fields. Beginning in a hired hall, our 
movement under the auspices of the 
N. and D.U.A. has gathered strength, 
and the church has now decided to make 


for permanency by securing premises of 

its own; a very suitable site has been 

secured, and it has been decided to erect 

at once an ornamental but temporary iron 

church ; an appeal has been issued for help 

in this direction, and the B. and F.U.A. 

have endorsed it with a promise of £50. 

The total amount to be raised is £500, 

that is if the land is to be purchased out- 

right, as seems most desirable. Towards 

this the congregation has altogether £200 

in. promises and cash. It was at first 

determined that the church should be 
named after our great departed leader— 

“The Martineau Memorial Church’’; but, 

yielding to the advice and persuasions of 

many of the best known friends of the 

cause of liberal religion, the congregation 

has decided to substitute the title “ Unity 

Church.” Although, in deference to the 

expressed wish of those whose opinions 

they are bound to respect, the Gateshead 

people have deprived themselves of the 

honour they at first contemplated, yet 
with an absolutely open trust-deed aud an 
undenominational name a humble attempt 
will be made to establish in the midst of 
this large working-class population just 
such a church as Martineau desired to see— 
in every town. ‘Jhe treasurer of the 

Building Fund informs me that some 

£250 are still wanted to make him quite. 
happy ! 

It is my lot to come closely into touch 
with our hiberal Christian work up here, 
and to know a little of other social and 
religious movements in the district. I 
can certify that there isa great work wait- 
ing for us to do, one which we alone are 
qualified to undertake, and which, if 
neglected, will cloud our memory with dis- 
honour. In this district we find Unit- 
arians who are wide awake and alive to 
their great opportunities, others, we dis- 
cover, are practically asleep, while here and 
there are a few, self-satisfied and irrespon- 
sible, to whom the words “ missionary 
zeal” convey no intelligible meaning; 
awake, asleep, or indifferent, they are — 
“canny folk,’ and as that expression 
represents the acme of Northern com- 
pliment, it forms a fitting conclusion to 
this letter. ARTHUR HarviE. 


Tue Rev. 8. Fletcher Williams has con- 
tributed an article on “ Agnosticism” to 
the Hindu, of Madras (March 24). A 
Paper from his pen appears in the Indian 
Mirror, of Calcutta (April 4), on “ Reli- 
gion and Modern Thought.” He has 
also contributed, at the Editor’s request, 
an article on ‘The Problem of Prayer” 
to No. 2 of The Theistic Light, a quarterly 
magazine published at Calicut, Malabar, 
in the Madras Presidency. For No. 1 of 
the same magazine he wrote, by invitation, 
an exposition of ‘The Principles of 
Liberal Religion.” Some of these articles 
have been reproduced in several Indian 
journals. 
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NEWS FROM THE. CHURCHES. 
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. [Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

——>¢—= 

Aberdeen.—At the recent election of the Aber- 
» deen School Board, the Rev. Alexander Webster, 
who in’ 1897 headed the poll, and has since held 
the position of Chairman of the Board, was again 
elected, standing third on the list. If Mr. Webster 
had not been-absent from home, enjoying a much- 
needed holiday in Italy, and had been able to take 
a personal part in the contest, he would doubtless 
have obtained a much larger poll. 

Belfast : Mountpottinger. — The annual 
children’s soirée was held in the church on Wed- 
nesday, April 18. A larger number of prizes were 
distributed to the childyen than for some years 
back. A very pleasant entertainment was pro- 
vided by friends, and addresses were given by Mr. 
Napier, superintendent, and the Rey. W. J. Davies. 
The school, which is at present obliged to meet in 
the church, is looking forward to entering into pos- 
session of their new hall before another winter is 
over. 

Bwlchyfadfa.—On Easter Sunday the annual 
meeting of the Sunday-schools of Bwlchyfadfa 
and Liwynrhydowen was held at the above chapel. 
The service was conducted by Mr. E. O. Jenkins, 
of the Home Missionary College, Manchester. First 
the children went through their work, which con- 
sisted in answering questions on the life of Jesus. 
Then the two schools recited together Mark xiv., 
and were catechised in it by Mr. Jenkins. Every- 
thing passed off in such a manner as to reflect great 
credit both on the teachers and the taught. The 
attendance also both of members of the schools 
and of others was good. 

Choppington —On Saturday last the congrega- 
tion gathered together to welcome in their midst 
the Rev. James C. Street, who thirty-two years 
ago was responsible for the starting of the church. 

Eastbourne.— A combined meeting of the Natural 
History and Photographic Societies was held at the 
Caldecott Museum on Friday, the 20th, and there 
was a full attendance. The Rev. George St. Clair 
gave a description of a tourin Palestine, the narra- 
tive being illustrated with 100 lantern views. The 
company showed great interest, and Dr. Adams, 
President, returned thanks for what he described 
as a great treat—an instructive and lucid lecture, 
lighted up with humour. 

Leigh: Lancashire.—The Sunday-school anni- 
versary sermons were preached on Sunday last, 
afternoon and évening, by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, 
of Manchester. The services were conducted by 
the Rev. A. H. Dolphin (minister). Special hymns 
and anthems were sung by the children of the 
school, assisted by the choirs of Leigh and Ather- 
ton. There was a good attendance in the afternoon, 
and at the evening service the congregation was 
probably the largest that had ever assembled in the 
building. The new organ was very generally appre- 
ciated, and every one seemed delighted to hear Mr. 
Steinthal again. 

London: Highgate.—Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
announces a series of five Sunday evening sermons 
on “Dr. Martineau and his Teachings,” as fol- 
lows :—April 29: “Dr. Martineau’s Life.’ Illus- 
trated with the Rev. Frank Freeston’s fine set of 
slides. May 6: “Dr, Martineau’s Doztrine of 
Ethics,” May 13: “ His View of God.” May 20: 
“ His View of the Bible.’’ May 27: “ His View of 
Jesus.” On April 23, the Sunday-school of the 
Highgate Church will give its annual concert. 

London: Forest Gate.—At a congregational 
meeting held after the service on Sunday evening 
five of the elder members of the committee tendered 
their resignations, which, after a brief discussion, 
were accepted. On the motion of the Rev. H. W. 
Perris the hearty thanks of the congregation were 
given them for past services. Mr. Walter Young, 
LL.B., was then elected treasurer, and Mr, Frank 
Kilburn secretary ; Messrs. Brown and Burnup, 
with the addition of a lady member, were appointed 
to fill the other vacancies. Great sympathy was 
felt for Mr. G. J. Stanfield, whose absence was 
partly accounted for by recent severe family 
bereavement. 

London: Peckham.—A combined Congrega- 
tional and Literary Society S.cial Meeting was held 
on Tuesday, in the schoolroom at Avondale-road, 
under the presidency of the Rev. G. Carter. 
Reports were given of the various institutions 
affiliated with the church, and from these it appeared 
that there had been a slight improvement in the 
Sunday-school ; an appreciable increase in the Band 
of Hope ; satisfactory meetings, on the whole, of the 
Literary Society ; and good; work in the gymna- 
sium. The minister welcomed six new church 
members, On the other hand, he sorrowfuly 


announced the loss, by death that day, of the doyen 
of the congregation, Mr. H. J. Begg, to whose 
character he paid a warm tribute of admiration.” A 
resolution of sympathy with the family was passed, 
and it was further decided to send a wreath of 
flowers in the name of the church. 

Middlesbrough.—On Sunday last, April 22, the 
anniversary services of Christ Church were con- 
ducted by the Rey. Halliwell Thomas, of Doncaster. 
There were very good congregations, morning and 
evening. On Monday a successful tea was held in 
the schoolroom, after which Mr, Lyners, the organist, 
gave an organ recital in, the church ; the after 
meeting resolved itself into a conversazione, with 
occasional musical selections by the members and 
friends of the choir, and a very pleasant evening was 
spent. 

Padiham.—This week has brought a cloud over 
the congregation of Nazareth Chapel, owing to the 
death, at the age of fifty-six, of Mrs, Alfred 
Blezard, who had returned less than two years ago 
to her native town with her husband and tw 
daughters, having lived for some dozen years in 
Russia. Mrs. Blezard was a zealous worker and 
worshipper at the chapel, and the beauty and 
gentleness of her mind and spirit will be long and 
keenly missed by all who came in contact with her. 
The heartfelt sympathy of the town and congrega- 
tion will be with Mr, Blezard and his two daughters 
in their loss, 

Sheffield.—The annual parents’ tea and distri- 
bution of funds of the Sick and, Saving Society, in 
connection with the Upper Chapel Sunday-school, 
which was held in the Channing Hall, on Wednes- 
day, the 18th, resulted in a very successful gather- 
ing, over which the Rev. J. E. Manning, M.A,, pre- 
sided. The society’s annual statement of accounts 
showed receipts to the amount of £136 0s. 7d., of 
which £118 11s. 7d. was returned to the members 
in the shape of savings, and a dividend of 23. 64d, 
on the amount (4s. 4d) contributed to the sick 
fund. The tea was followed by an entertainment. 
There was a large attendance, and the evening was 
in every sense an encouraging one. 

Stannington.—On Sunday, the 15th inst., the 
usual Easter services were held, the preachers being 
in the afternoon the Rey. J. KE. Manning, M.A., and 
in the evening the Rev. Iden Payne. Owing partly 
to strong cold winds the congregations were not so 
large as usual, but the collections were a little in ex- 
cess of last year. On the following Tuesday theannual 
social tea was held in the schoolroom, after which 
a very entbusiastic meeting was held, under the 
presidency of the Rev. I, Payne, and addresses were 
delivered by the Chairman, the Revs. J. KE. Manning, 
M.A., J. Ellis, and J, Lee (Congregational minister 
of the neighbouring village of Loxley). During the 
evening suitable hymns were sung, and songs by 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Vickers and Mr. Ei. Wild, and 
recitations by Messrs. Luke Oates and Heber 
Revitt. The meeting closed with prayer and the 
benediction, 

Swansea.—On Wednesday and Thursday, April 
18 and 19, a successful bazaar was held in the 
Shaftesbury Hall with the object of clearing off a 
debt of £300, which for some years had been a 
burden on the Unitarian Church. The bazaar was 
opened on the first day by the Mayoress, Miss 
Watkins, and on the second day by Lady Llewelyn. 
Votes of thanks were moved and seconded on each 
occasion by Mrs. Reid and Mr. J. Moy Evans, Miss 
Brock and Mr, C, H. Perkins respectively, the Rev. 
W. Tudor Jones, minister of the church, presiding. 
The takings on the first day amounted to nearly 
£100, and with donations to £180. The total 
result was very satisfactory to all concerned. 

The Scottish Unitarian Sunday-school 
Union.—-On Saturday last a meeting of the Com- 
mittee, appointed to draft the rules of the Union, 
was held at Kirkcaldy. The Revs. H. Williamson 
and A. Ernest Parry (hon. sec. pro tem.), and others 
were present. The secretary read the draft rules 
and the suggestions received from the various 
School Committees, and it was resolved to submit 
the proposed rules to a general meeting, to be held 
on Saturday, May 19 next. It was agreed to 
approach the Edinburgh friends with a view to hold- 
ing the meeting there. A vote of thanks to the 
Kirkcaldy School Committee for providing tea con- 
cluded the business. 

York.—After evening service at St. Saviour- 
gate Chapel last Sunday a number of the con- 
gregation presented Mr. E. I, Lewin, their chair- 
man, with a handsome marble timepiece with this 
inscription :—“ Presented to Mr, E. F. Lewin by 
members of the St. Saviourgate Chapel, York, in 
recognition of his services in the cause of religious 
liberty.” 


Persecution has often wou in human 
history ; often has a violent hand dashed 
out the lamp of truth.—John Morley. 
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Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 1la.m; 
and 7 e.uM., Rev. Harotp RyLert, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FrepERic ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Mr. Herpert Rix, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 

Croydon,11 a.m. and 7P.mM., Rev. J. Pace Hopps 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rey. A. J. Marcwanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m, Rey. Frank K. FRemston. Sunday 
School Anniversary Services and Collections. 
Children’s Service at 3.15. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rogslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, Rev. 
EpGar DaPp.yn, and 7 p.M., Rev. Brooke Her- 
FORD, D.D. Minister’s Class for Children, 12 30. 
Collections for London District Unitarian 
Society. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rey. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A, 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 

and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, “Vickle April.” Evening, ‘“‘ Secular- 
isms?) 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rey. J. Bi, 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. W. Cuynownra Pops, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.M.and7pm., Rev. H. 8. Perris, MaA. 
Morning, ‘‘ On the Saving of Life.” Evening, 
‘““The Supremacy of Action, Thought, and 
Spirit.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CartEr. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, li a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 3 p.M., Service for Children. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Luckine Tavener, ‘‘ Good Friday in Sicily.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 p.m., Rev. W. Woopina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, llam, 
Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 6.30 p.m., Mr, 
E. C. SAPHIN. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 pm, Rev, 
T. E. M. Epwarps, “ A Broad Creed.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hil], 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M,, Rev. 
Dr, MuMMERY. 


———__¢_____ 


PROVINCIAL. 


BatsaLy Heate InstituTe: Our FatHer’s CHURCH, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 
BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev. IF. W. STANLEY, 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 4.m., Rey. 
Rowand HI. 

BiacKPoot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davin Davis. 
BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.39, Rev. H. BoDELL SmitH, 
Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

Bournemovts, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Briauton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 a.M.and 7 p.m, Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Boxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CantEeRBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.™., 
Rey. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Dra and WatMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. BuRRows, 

EasTBouRNeE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 4.™, 
and 6,30 p.M., Rey. G. Sr, Ciair, 
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GuinprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. E. S. Lana Buckianp. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Jv J. MarTEen. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 
Wim BINNs, 
LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tomas. 
LrverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. 
R, A. ARMSTRONG, B.A., and 6,30 p.m, Rev. 
A. CoBDEN SMITH, 

LiveRpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp, : 

Liverpoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev, Dr. Kirin. 

MaNoHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 
J. FORREST. 

MANCHESTER ,Strangeways 10.30 a.M. and 6.30. P.M, 

Marearte, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DRumMmonp. 

PortsMoUTH, General Baptist Chapel, $t, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel], 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramsaate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.m™., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. H. Woops, M.A. 

ScaRBoROUGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Srpmourg, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Wm. AGAR. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
114.m., Rev. R.C. Dendy. Stables in the grounds 

Tore@vay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. J. BRUCE 
WALLACE. 

York,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6.30 P.m., 
Rey. H. Rawtinas, M.A. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—April 29th, 

at 11.15, ". A. HOBSON, M.A., “Freedom of the 
Press.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—80, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


MRS. §. FARRINGTON 
will conduct the 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY SERVICES 
at 


UPPER BROOK-STREET FREE CHURCH, 
MANCHESTER, To-morrow, April 29, 


at 10.46 and 6.80. 
I ITTLE PORTLAND - STREET 
CHAPEL. 

The Choir of Little Portland-street Chapel are 
proposing to start a MUSICAL SOCIETY for the 
practice of Sacred and Secular Vocal Music. The 
Society will not be confined to members of the 
Congregation. Any ladies and gentlemen interested 
in the above, are requested to communicate with 


the Honorary Secretary of the Choir, Mrs. Lona- 
MAN, 15, Hart-street, W.C. 


\ N 7 ANTED, post as MUSIC TEACHER 


in School.  Certificated.— A. Lockwoop, 
A.L.C.M., 24, Trinity-street, Huddersfield. 


DEATHS. 

Biezarp—On the 24th April, at Padiham, Jane, 
beloved wife of Alfred Blezard, aged 56. No 
cards. Friends will kindly take this intimation. 

CarDWELL—On the 18th April, at Manor Park, E., 
after long suffering, Eliza Elizabeth Cardwell, 
aged 71 years. 

Lister—On the 18th April, at Assouan, Upper 

; Egypt, Anne V. Lister, of Upper Heath, 
Hampstead, daughter of the late Isaac Solly 
Lister, aged 66 years. : : 

Wricut—On the 23rd April, at Leamington, in her 
75th year, Sister Aunie Wright, of the Clewer 
Sisterhood, third daughter of the late R. J. P. 
Wright, of 1, Clapton-square, N.H, For many 
years sister-in-charge of St. Michael’s Home, 
Leamington. Greatly respected and beloved, 
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TIVBE CILIAU) AERON 
CHAPEL, CARDIGANSHIRE, will 

OPENED on MAY 9th and 10th. 
£ Bod. 


Total cost of scheme ... alee SOO ane, 
Balance still to be raised — Fe OO. ee Oat O 
On behalf of the Committee we desire to make 
an earnest APPEAL to the Unitarian Public for 
additional Subscriptions to enable us to open the 
Chapel free of debt. 
LEWIS WILLIAMS (Minister), Cwmere 
Cottage, Talsarn, South Wales ; 
LEWIS EVANS (Secretary), Tynant, 
Ciliau Aeron. 

All subscriptions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Minister, and a complete list of subscribers 
will be issued. 

The following subscriptions have been received 
in response to this APPEAL :— 


be 


Ey 
President of the B. and F.U. Association 10 
Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, J.P. ... weet O 
Mr. W. B. Worthington, B.Sc ... age 
Mr. S. B. Worthington .... ate wee 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart., M.P. 
Mrs, George Buckton ... ae oo 
Mr. Herbert Thomas, J.P. fis oes 
Mr. Stanton W. Preston ... sh 
Mrs. Thomas Ashton 
Mr. F. Monks, J.P. 56 
Anonymous Ax We 
Mrs. Charles Taylor £55 
Mrs. Greenhow a 
Mrs. W. E. Price ... ee 
Mr. Harry E. Thomas 
Mr. H. J. Morton, J.P. 


SCOPE HHHHOONOWWOSDOMOO” 


COCO OBR HH HH HH Ht DW 09 ww MOTO 
SSOSOSCoOO CCC SOOO SC Oo SOC OOCOCOCCC SCS 


Miss Warren ane ae ae aes 

Mr. J. T. Preston .., ate Bat, ate 

Mr. H. W. Gair... wie a . 
Lieut.-Colonel W. R. Trevelyan... 

Mr. W. Hasiam ... ae 505 a5 10 
Mre. Morton i ie ay ae 10 
ATS set a aes at faz 10 
Mr. T. F. Ward... ae ac sae 10 
Miss Reid, 5s. ; Rev. A. Chalmers, 5s. ... 10 


The last_£25 of the above balance has been 
promised by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. ; : 


OLBECK UNITARIAN CHURCH 

PULPIT now VACANT.—The Committee 

would be glad if Ministers desiring a change would 

put themselves in confidential communication with 

the Secretary, Mr. G. A. Reason, Daisy-hill, 
Rawdon, near Leeds. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzmia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessiz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


BER AMMERGAU.—A lady, who 
speaks German, and has been to the Play, 
would like to escort two or four young ladies in 
June. Expenses only required. — Address, Miss 
CLIFTON, INQUIRER Office. 


9 FINSBURY PARK-ROAD, N.— 

® Near Park, trams, train. Part house. 
Newly decorated, well furnished. Handsome 
dining-room, bedroom, kitchen, scullery, ground 
floor, One or two bedrooms first floor. Piano, bath. 
No attendant. Terms moderate. References. 


ANTED, LADY COMPANION, 

age 30-35, who has had some experience 

with invalids. Lady by birth—refined, strong, 
healthy ; music and singing. Unitarian preferred. 
Salary 70 guineas. — Address, Lady Durwnine- 
LAWRENCE, 13, Carlton House-terrace, London, 8.W. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.G. _ 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &, 


NEW. 
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Woary and Restvence. 

pea . 
FEW- young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate,—Mrs. Ropzrt Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 


! road, S.W. 


NGLESHA. BRYNTIRION - 
BOARDING HOUSE, Red Wharf Bay. 
Tennis. Misses ScHorreLD and Brooks. Terms 
on application. ‘ 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARD and RESIDENCE (First 
Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the lease 
of her houge, and has enlarged and re-decorated it. 
Electric light and bells and bath-room are added, 
and perfect modern drainage. References required, 
—18, Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr,. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“< Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. Board and Residence from 30s. 
Send for particulars. : 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


ELIXSTOW#H.—Comfortable A part- 
ments near Railway Station and to the Sea, 

in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs, H. RoBrnson, 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 3 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59 
Warrior-equare. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and yefurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoreL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 9d. 

TPG So OL 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


“ QuieTUDE, LONDON.” 


Telegrams : 


A PPOINTMENT desired by lady as 

HOUSEKEEPER to gentleman, or COM- 
PANION-HOUSEKEEPER to lady ; large ex- 
perience ; highest references ; moderate salary.— 
Address, Miss Mernross, Churnet Croft, Wall 
Grange, Stoke-on-Trent. 


ANTED, in June, to live at Mans. 

: field, MOTHER'S HELP, with 5 children, 

aged 10, 5, and 1 year, —Mrs. Friep, Malone Park, 
Belfast. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 
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Schools, ete, 


——¢—— 


WHAUFORT SCHOOL, WOODSTOCK 
AVENUE, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


PrincrpaL ... Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School, Highgate). 

Reference is kindly permitted to Miss Hminy 
SHARPE, 32, Highbury-place, N., and the Rev. A, N. 
BratcourorD, B.A., Durdham Park, Bristol. 

NEXT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, May 2. 


RIGHTON. — ASCOTT HOUSE 
SCHOOL, 37, SUSSEX-SQUARE. 
Prinorpar—MAURICE JACOBS, M.A. (Oxon.). 

BOYS well grounded and prepared for Public 
Schools by experienced University Graduates and 
Public Schoolmen. Healthiest situation in Brighton, 
facing sea and downs. Playing fields of thirty 
acres. Highest references. : 

NEXT TERM begins MAY 4th. 


HANNING HOUSH, HIGHGATH, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL, 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home, 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas, 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 

The NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, 
- May 2nd, 1900. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Read, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


ete 
Pricipat—Miss BAILY. 
HzaDMISTRESS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons. 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
Principal, 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary, Miss 8. AWDRY. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


.. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


dS Eee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PrincipaLs—Miss J. F, GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions. 5 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life, References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils, 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals, 


Schools, ete. 


—f 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben, 


reas WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 
Parcipars 
Mes, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 


Ex¢ellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


A NEW SCHOOL. 


ae Vf BADOWSLEA,” HOPE, near 
HAWARDEN. For BOYS and GIRLS 
of 7 to 11, Fore-School to Abbotsholme and 
similar schools, To be OPENED on MAY 10th. 
Fine position, 400 feet above sea level ; bracing 
air ; special attention to health ; no over pressure ; 
plenty of open-air occupations ; modern educational 
methods.— Apply, Headmaster, Meadowslea, Hope 
Station, near Mold. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 
TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


Heap Master—GQUY LEWIS, M.A., late scholar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


This School will provide a sound liberal education 
on Public School lines. 

Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science. 

There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the school on Sunday. Instruction will 
be given in the history of the growth of religious 
and rational theological thought and opinion in 
England, and generally in religious subjects. The 
boys will be encouraged in sobriety, intelligence, 
earnestness, and piety, and in modes and by 
teachers free from the obligations of prescribed 
creeds or tests of religious belief. 

Careful and individual attention will be given to 
the physical training and development of the boys. 


Fees. 
For Boarders ... £33 6s,.8d. a term (inclusive). 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s. a term. 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine, 

Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), New College, 
Eastbourne ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


RSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


TAY 


HEADMASTER—J, LEWIS PATON, M.A, 
(late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge). 


SUMMER TERM commences MONDAY, April 30, 


The Schoolis carried on in strict accordance with 
the principles laid down by the Founders of 
University College, and is organised as a first 
grade modern and classical school. 


Examinations for four Entrance Scholarships will 
be held on June 19th. 


ver prospectus apply at the Office, Gower-street, 
"J, M, HORSBURGH, M.A, Secretary. 
a 
l tHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Ue 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrenoz, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupax, A.R.I1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoastie, F.9.1,,5, Old Queen-st,, S.W, 
Miss OrmE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TYLER, 151, Brixton-road, 8. W., 


‘and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1 Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 84, and 4 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—2I1 years, 
133. 6d.; 18 years, 148, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BikxBECK BAY: 


SourHampton Buinpines, Caanczry Lang, Lonpon. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold for Customers. 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 
ticulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Ee requires engagement as COM- 
PANION or COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER, 
or would take daily engagement in London fora 
time, or accompany invalid to seaside or country 
Excellent nurse ; highest references.—Address, C. 
8, Osman-road, W. Kensington, 


est is the Chea p est. 
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LONDOR uwanian bazaar,|LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR. 


MAY Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 1900. 


KING’S HALL, NEWTON STREET, 
HOLBORN. 


a 


THE BAZAAR 


WILL BE OPENED EACH DAY AT 2.30 P.M. 
Doors open at 2 p.m 
On the First Day, May Ist, by 
LADY BRUNNER; 
On the Second Day, May 2nd, by 
LADY DURNING-LAWRENCE; 


On the Third Day, May 3rd, by 
MRS. FREDERICK NETTLEFOLD, 


——— 


The Stalls will be furnished with all kinds of 
useful and fancy articles. Tucre will be high-class 
entertainments in the Crown Room, excellent 
Refreshments in the Throne Room, Wireless Tele- 
graphy in the Duke’s Room, Pictures and Engrav- 
ings for Sale in the Art Gallery, an Exhibition of 
Samplers and Curiosities, and many other: attrac- 
tions, 


THE BLUE HUNGARIAN BAND will play 
at intervals. 


Family Season Tickets (admitting three), 10a. 6d.; 
Season Tickets, 5s.; Tickets of Admission, first 
day, 2s. €d.; second day, 2s. 6d. till 6 P.M., after 
that time, is.; third day, 1s. Packets of twenty 
tickets for 20s., admitting on either the second or 
third day ; available for only one day. 

To be obtained at Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C, or of the Local Church Secretaries. 


THE LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR. 
A CONCERT 


wi'l be given in aid of the above 


ON 
FRIDAY, MAY 4th, at 8 p.m., 
in the 
CROWN ROOM, HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 
by the 


EFFRA CHORAL UNION. 
Conductor, Mr. Joun Harrison. 


Coleridge Taylor’s “ Wedding of Hiawatha” will 
be performed, and a Miscellaneous Selection. 


Tickets 53. (numbered and reserved) and 2s, 6d. 
each, May be obtained at Essex Hall and at the 
Bazaar (Brixton Stall). 


THE LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR 


a 


A CINDERELLA DANCE 
and 
CONVERSAZIONE 
will be held in connection with the above on 
SATURDAY, 5th MAY, 1900, 
in the 
KING’S HALL ROOMS, HOLBORN RESTAURANT 


(Entrance in Newton:street), 


Dancing in the King’s Hall, 7.45 p.m. precisely. 
Music in the Crown Room. Tickets 5s. each. 

Tickets may be obtained at Essex Hall; from 
any of the local Bazaar Secretaries ; from the Hon, 
Treasurer, Mr. F. Lawrorp, 40, Antrim Mansions, 
Haverstock-hill, N.W., or from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Ronatp Bartram, “Fern Lea,” Kelross-road, 
Highbury, N. 


Everyone, visitors or not, should buy 


‘‘The Book of the Bazaar.”’ 


Permanently interesting. 


Profusely 


illustrated. Price One Shilling; 


Cloth, gilt2zedged, Half-a-Crown. 


Speially prepared. 


“The Lesser and_ the 


Larger Unitarianism.” 


Booklet by the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, ‘D.D. With Portrait of the 


Author. 


Price Fourpence. 


‘“A Book of Daily Strength.” 
Selections from Unitarian Writers for Every Day in the Year. Cloth 8vo, 
378 pp., 3s. 6d. Leather, gilt, 5s. 


ON SALE AT THE BAZAAR; OR AT ESSEX HALL. 


“DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” , 


By W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH (leather, gilt). 
“Night wato Night” can also be had in cloth binding, red edges, price Sixpence. 


Essex Harn, Essex Street, Srranp, W.C. 


BAZAAR PUBLICATIONS. 


——~——— 
An Artistic Booklet. 


LONDON UNITARIANS 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
Reminiscences by the late Dr. SADLER. 
With Six Fine Portraits on Art Paper. 


To be had at the Essex Cuurcu Start. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NOW READY. 


HYMNS and CHORAL SONGS. Third Series. 
No. 10. 14 Hymns, with Tunes in both notations. 
Price 1d., post free, 14d, each ; 25 copies, 1s. 10d. ; 
100, 6s. 103d : ; 

MUSICAL SETTINGS to an Order of Service 
for Children, with Forms of Service for Opening 
and Closing School. Price 1d., post free, 1}d. each. 


Manchester ; H. Rawson and Co. London : SUNDAY 
ScHoon AssocraTION, 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


Subject for April—‘A Woman’s Worth as a 
Test for all Men.” 
Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 
Apply, Essex Hall, or CHas. STarner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD 


Eprrep sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education | 


&c., from a purely ethical standp.iat 
Children’s Page. 


Ont Penny WEEKLY, 


Office; 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E,0, 


A Bazaar Address, 


THE 


NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum. 


Contents for MAY. 
Pergonal Religion. Walter Lloyd. 
Reminiscences of China and the Chinese.—II. 
Mrs. Wilfred Harris, 
The Results of our Two-fold Development. 
Mellor. 


Wm, 


The Hon. Mrs. de Beaumont 
Klein. 

The Good Friday Meeting (illustrated). 

Use Your Eyes. L. E. Keeler. 

Easter Hymn. William Stephens. 

The National Conference. 

In the Field. 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm. 
Hoven anp Sons, Manchester ; Rawson arp Oo. 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essex Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for MAY: 
How God fulfils Himself. 
The Famine in India. By an Indian. 
The Messages of the Bible. 
Christian Mysticism. 
The Rationality of Spiritualism. 
Our Rowdies. 
The Wearing of the Green. 
Dangerous to Liberty : ‘The new Militia Ballot Bill 
War Notes. 
Britannia at the Bar, 
Notes by the Way and Notes on Books, 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WItt1aMs and Noraarte, and all Booksellers. 


Printed by Woopratu & KinpeER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kennepy, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHn Hrywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, B.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JouN HeYwoopD Deansgate,— 
Saturday, April 28, 1900. s 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tar Inpian Famine Braumo Somas 
Fonp.—Mr. Ton Pritchard acknow- 
ledges receipt of the following dona- 
tions:—Amount already acknowledged 
£1,224 8s. 2d. ; Mr. Philip Roscoe, 
£1 Is.; Mrs. Philip Roscoe, 10s.; M. W., 
£10; Mr. Frederick Cook, £1; Mrs. G, 
Kennedy, 15s.; Mrs. Smithells, £2 ; 
Stockton-on-Tees Unitarian Sunday- 
school, 15s.; Mr. J. Jackson, £1 Is.; 
Mr. William Hutchinson, 10s. ; the 
Misses M. C. and C. A. Martineau, £20 ; 
St. Saviourgate Chapel, York, £2 16s. ; 
Dob Lane Chapel and Schools, Failsworth, 
£2 6s. 6d.; Mr. W. J. Hands, £1 Is.; 
R. M., Liverpool, 10s.; Mrs. Barnes, 5s. ; 
Mr. EH. EH. Barnes, 5s. ; Concert at 
Walthamstow Unitarian Christian Church, 
£5; Hastings Congregation and Minister, 
£410s.; R. D. B. and Family, £2 10s.; 
Upperthorpe Chapel, Sheffield, £1 12s. ; 
total £1,282 15s. 8d. Contributions may 
be sent to’ Mr. Ion Pritchard, Hssex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Waite the burden of the war in South 
Africa remains constantly with us, and 
the terrible calamity of the Indian famine, 
as to which we publish a further letter 
from the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, there was 
added last week the news of another great 
disaster, small indeed in proportion to the 
other two, but in itself appalling, though 
happily not accompanied by such great 
loss of life as might have been expected. 
The destruction by fire of the town of Hull 
and a good part of Ottawa, the Canadian 
seat of Government, rendered close upon 
20,000 persons homeless, and deprived 


some 5,000 of their means of livelihood. 
But the sufferings thus caused have been 
met with great courage and resolution, 
and the Mother Country, through a Man- 
sion House Fund and in other ways has 
been quick to express _its warm sympathy 
with the Canadians. 


Tue Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York have emphatically condemned the 
practice of Reservation of the Sacrament 
in the Church of England, giving their 
decisions at Lambeth on May 1, after the 
pleadings for and against the practice 
which they heard in July of last year. The 
Guardian admits that, as the Prayer Book 
and the law now stand, the decision was 
inevitable. The extreme High Church- 
men are thus given to understand that 
they must either submit in unwilling 
obedience or go out from the Church, 
unless they can obtain an alteration of the 
law. The twenty-eighth article unequivo- 
cably forbids that the Sacrament should 
be “reserved, carried about, lifted up, or 
worshipped,” pointing to the gross abuses 
which had grown out of the Roman doc- 
trine, which have shown signs of recrudes- 
cence among a certain section of the 
Anglican clergy. Both prelates included 
in their decisions some very wholesome 
advice as to fasting and the real value and 
meaning of communion regarded in a 
spiritual light. 

Mr. Protas CuunpErR Mozoompar 
did. not reach Tondon. last week in time 
for any public announcemont to be made, as 
we had hoped, of his preaching on Sunday, 
but the congregation at Highgate had the 
pleasure of welcoming him at the evening 
service, and of hearing his voice once 
more. Mr. Mozoomdar hopes that on his 
return from America later in the year he 
may be able to spend some time in this 
country and to render some service both 
in the pulpit and on the platform, to 
deepen the sympathetic interest of 
English people in the social and spiritual 
needs of India, and at the same time to 
renew out of his own growing experience 
the niessage which Indian Theism has for 
our religious life. 


On the eve of his departure from 
Calcutta Mr. Mozoomdar delivered a short 
farewell address to the members of his 
community, at a devotional service in his 
own house, which is published in The Inter- 
preter and the New Dispensation of April 8. 
In this address Mr. Mozoomdar begs his 
friends to remember that the faith they 
cherish, with all its unfolding verities, is 
the incipient and growing faith of the best 
part of mankind, and he urges that in- 
dividual opinions and beliefs shall not be 
confounded with the universal principles 
of the Spirit’s Dispensation to all times 


and to all nations. “Neither rationalism 
nor ritualism is the destined goal of pro- 
gressive religion, they are but wayside 
shelters to the Great Home, passing means 
to an everlasting end.” And as to the 
spirituality of their religion, he adds :— 


It is the ceaseless communion of our souls 
with the hallowed and blessed Spirit of 
God. Our devotional life is our highest 
life. Our public devotions are quite impor- 
tant, but our private personal devotions 
are still more important, and they are 
bound to have the depth, intensity, 
warmth, and tender truthfulness with- 
out which prayer and praise lose all 
reality. Emotions and impulses are the 
very life-breath of spiritual life, but 
emotions must be balanced at all times by 
faith and insight. Spiritual faith has the 
profoundest insight and discrimination, the 
true light that comes to man is the wisdom 
of faith. Faith in the Spirit of God, is not 
a cold abstract conception, nor is it a blind 
unreasoning mania. It is founded on the 
very instinct and sense of religion in the 
soul. It is the result of God-seeing of 
which every spiritually-minded man _ is 
capable. We not only believe but behold 
the face of God in the mirror of outward 
nature. Onthe pages of history it is His 
handwriting. In the events of the religious 
world it is the progressive dispensation of His 
purpose worked out. In every prayerful 
man’s life it is His direct dealing, whether 
it be a life of joy or sorrow. Our faith- 
inspired insight recognises the powers and 
lineaments of the Spirit-Father at every step 
we take, and His love encompasses us in 
every trial into which we are thrown. 


And further, having insisted that in their 
religion there must be the culture of the 
whole spiritual nature, Mr. Mozoomdar 
adds :— 


The great religions of the world and the 
great men of the world have given shape to 
these various powers and principles of the 
Spirit. It is our utmost concern, therefore, 
to accept and assimilate the ideals of those 
great religions and great men. We must 
adopt the soul-insight of the Upanishads, 
the self-extinction and humanity of Buddha, 
the devotional ecstasy of the Vaishnavas, 
the monotheism of the Jews, Mohammedans, 
and Sikhs, but supreme and above all, the 
religion of Divine Sonship left in the world 
by Jesusof Nazareth. In making this my 
last pilgrimage to Christendom my object 
shall be to establish that the religion of the 
Brahmo Somaj and the religion of Jesus 
Christ is one religion, that India’s spiritual 
future and the great world’s spiritual 
future is one future, that in the vast tides 
that are steadily rushing Godward in the 
eternal oceans of truth and righteousness 
we Indians and the far off Westerns have 
launched our barks, frail as they may seem, 
for one great goal ! 


In conclusion, he insists on the supreme 
importance of personal character in all 
religious life. ‘ Thereis no lofty personal 
character without the pure heart, and a 
pure heart there cannot be without the 
deepest love both for Godand man.” To 
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help toward that end a great human 
exemplar is needed, and this Mr. 
Mozoomdar finds in Jesus Christ, Son of 
God and Son of Man, whom. Keshub 
Chunder Sen also called ‘‘ Master.” He 
is the human pattern of perfection. 


Munxacsy, the famous Hungarian 
painter, died at a. sanatorium near Ronn. 
on May 1, and was thus liberated from 
the shadow of incurable mental disease, 
which for some time past had withdrawn 
him from the world. Born in 1844, a boy 
of quite humble origin, apprenticed to a 
carpenter, by indomitable force of genius 
he made his way, and was enabled as a 
young man to study art at Munich, and in 
1870 began to exhibit in the Paris Salon. 
In his “ Christ before Pilate,” his most 
famous picture, first exhibited in 1881, 
we have, perhaps, the noblest representa- 
tion of Jesus, in his simple humanity, 
which modern art has produced. “ Cal- 
vary” followed, and the “ Hcece Homo,” 
under the strain of completing which 
Munkacsy’s career as an artist was sadly 
brought to a close. 

In the April number of Manchester 
Faces and Places there appear very 
appropriately side by side, with full- 
page portraits of each, appreciative 
notices of the Rev. F. D. Cremer, the 
broad-minded vicar of Eccles, and the 
Rev. P. M. Higginson, minister of Mon- 
ton Church. To the notice of Mr. 
Higginson there is appended an expression 
of great regret that he has felt obliged to 
resign his pulpit for reasons of health, 
and the wish is added that Manchester 
may not be called upon to lose “ the very 
conspicuous service of so gifted a minister, 
and so true a man.” Then follows an 
interesting account of Monton Church 
and a full description of the two series of 
new windows, such as has already appeared 
in these columns. There is also a picture 
of the church. (Messrs. Clarkson and 
Griffiths, 160, Deansgate, Manchester. 
6d. monthly.) 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

{To PusrisHens.—All Books d&c., sent to THE 
InquirER will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review. } 

A Brave Poor Thing. By L. T. Meade. 
3s. 6d. (Isbister.) 

The Magic Word. By Constance Smith. 
38s. 6d. . (Isbister.) 

Passmore Edwards Institutions. By J. 
J. Macdonald. 2s. 6d. (St. Clements 
House, W.C.) 

Cranmer and the English Reformation. 


By A. D. Innes, M.A. 3s. (T. and T. 
Clark.) 

Theodore Parker's Huperrence as a 
Minister. 1s. (Unitarian Christian Pub- 
lishing Office.) 

The Greatest Thing Hver Known. By 
Ralph Waldo Trine. 1s. (G. Bell and 
Sons.) 

The Theology of Civilisation, By C. F. 
Dole. 5s. (Allenson.) 


Good Words, Sunday Magazine, Harper's, 
Nineteenth Century, Contemporary, Strand, 
Sunday Strand, Wide World, Captain, 
Scribner's. 


Tr is only by fidelity in little things that 
a true and constant love to God can be 
distinguished from a passing fervour of 
spirit.—Fénelon. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE, 
Sir,—May [ say afew words more in 


your columns about the need in India ? 


It is most gratifymg and encouraging 


that the suggestion of a Unitarian Famine 


Fund has been taken up so heartily, and 


that contributions have been so prompt 
T want. to warn against 
the possible feeling that with this excellent 
beginning we have done enough, or that 
the need is now practically over.. The 


and generous. 


truth is the need is increasing every day, 
and will increase until September, which 


is the earliest possible date at which any 


substantial harvest can be reaped. This 


means that there should be no sign of 


abatement of effort in England to help 
the sufferers until September at least. 
Indeed, it means a great deal more than 
that. 


calamities of modern times. 


year it had reached less than £160,000. 


Thus, measuring by: the Mansion House 
Fund, England is doing only about one- 
siath as much for India to-day, according 
to the need, as she did three years ago. 
Why does not the Lord 
Mayor of London call a great public 
Why are 
not great public meetings called in other 
Cannot our 
influential Unitarians do something in 
this direction ? At least let us continue 
to do all we can individually and in our 
Many of our people have not 
yet given who, I am sure, will give gladly. 
have not yet 
contributed. Have we told the pathetic 
story of India’s suffering ‘to the children 
of our Sunday-schools, and asked them to 
bring their pennies and their half-pennies ? 
If our Unitarian faith in the brotherhood 
of all men means anything, it should show 


Why is this? 
meeting to arouse the people? 


cities of the Kingdom? 


churches. 


Some of our churches 


its practical fruit at a time like this. 
I had written, so far, when the postman 


brought me a letter, which I immediately 
opened. It was from a lady friend in’ 


India, the wife of an English banker 
there. 
in her power for the suffering people. 
She writes me some details regarding the 
situation, hoping I may be able to do 
something to awaken the people of Eng- 
land to India’s distress. Let me quote a 
few sentences :— 


“This district,” she says, “has 71,000. 
inhabitants, and at the present moment | 
40,000 are starving. In the month of | 


January 120 persons were found dead 
within the limits of a small Cantonment. 
Since then things are much worse. I4 is 
horrible to go into the poor bare homes 
of the people and see a row of living 
skeletons sitting waiting fordeath. They 
look up when I go in, and say ‘Salaam,’ 
and then relapse into silence. Every tree 
capable of being used that way has been 


) stripped of its bark forfood. Every palm 


It means that unless the English 
people, as a whole, wake up to their 
responsibility to a degree that there is yet 
little sign of, there seems to be no way of 
escape from one of the most terrible 
The English 
are a sympathetic and a generous people. 
One wonders, therefore, at the present 
apathy. The contrast is so strange and 
painful between now and three years ago. 
The famine of 1897 was on a much smaller 
scale than this; indeed, on the Ist of 
April, 1897, the number of persons on the 
relief works in India was 2,800,000. Now 
the number is over 5,000,000. Yet the 
Mansion House Fund then amounted to 
£470,000, while on the Ist of April this 


For months she has been doing all 


tree has been cut down, pounded between 
stones and eaten ; and now only the black 
rocks and sun-dried mud remain. All 
cattle are eaten up or dead. 
earnestly we hope that charity will come 
to.our aid! Does England realise what 
our suffering is ? If there is much delay it 
will be too late. It is feared that not 
more than 50 per cent. of the 
people of this district can now be 
saved: and unless substantial aid comes 
soon scarcely 10 per cent. can be expected 
to live until July.” Will not the rich in 
England give? Will not even the poorest 
give? Even pennies are thankfully 
received. One penny will keep the life in 
a man for twenty-four hours.” 

There is more in the letter as pathetic 
and terrible as this. And this is only a 
sample of the word that is coming, and 
will be sure to come more and more in the 
trying months that are ahead. In the 
face of such conditions, it is amazing that 
.80 little is being done in England,—that 
all our great cities are not calling public 


Fund has not reached at least a million 
pounds, instead of the pitifully inadequate 
sum: that it now represents. Will not 
England awake to her responsibility 
before it is too late? Does war dry up 
sympathy and destroy interest in every- 
thing except war? England is rich and 
well fed. She has drawn no insignificant 
part of her great wealth from her Indian 
dependency. Even a fraction of what 
her people receive each year from India 
would relieve all these famine sufferers, 

It is plain that we have begun our 
Unitarian Indian Famine Fund none too 
early. It will be of inexpressible value to 
thousands. Let us not close it so long as 
men, women, and children are starving. 
Besides giving all we can ourselves, both 
as individuals and as churches, let us do 
whatever lies within our power to awaken 
our various communities and the nation as 
a whole, to India’s appalling need and our 
heavy responsibility. 

Highgate. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


CueErisu honour, virtue, truth, 
So shalt thou prolong thy youth! 
Wanting these, however fast’ 
Man be fix’d and form’d to last, 
He is lifeless even now, 
Stone at heart, and cannot srow.— Cowper. 
$$ 2S o—— . 
“GENTLY, my son, gently!’ said the 
monk ; “nothing is lost by patience. See 
how long it takes the good Lord to make 
a fair flower out of a little seed; and He 
does all quietly, without bluster. Wait 
on Him a little in peacefulness and prayer, 
and see what He will do for thee.”’— 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
———— 9 oo 


Beware of desperate steps. The darkest 


is day, 


Live till’ to-morrow, will have passed 
away.—Cowper. 


gf CNSEON. ’*S CORN FLOUR. 
In Tins 

And Packets, 

joes STON’S CORN FLOUR. 
Tins Ib, 
And 3lbs, 

a fag STON’S CORN FLOUR. 
Packets 1b, 
And 4)b, 

2) QCHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR. 

Sold by Grocers, 


Export Oilmen,. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
CENTURY. 


Tue Criticism or THE OLp Tusrament. 


Contemporaries—from about 
1830 to 1870. 

Oxp. Testament criticism, as we have 
seen, made rapid progress towards the 
close of the last, and in the first decades 
of the present, century. On the whole the 
energy of Hebrew scholars was well 
directed, and much cf the ground which 
they occupied is held by their successors 
at this day, as a permanent acquisition. 
Now in tracing this advance we had to 
speak of scholars little known except. by 
name to students of our generation. Few 
still left among us have read many con- 
secutive pages of Hichhorn or De 
Wette, and though the name. of Gesenius 
is still familiar, his reputation rests chiefly 
ona grammar and dictionary which still 
bear his name on the title-page, but which 
have been altered and enlarged so much 
that they can no longer be regarded as 
his.¥ When we turn to the middle of 
this century, our task in one respect at 
least is easier. The merest tyro knows 
well the great name of Hwald, and would 
have something to say about the illustrious 
scholars who lived about the same time. 
There must be many in our midst who 
recall with gratitude the time when first 
they fell under the influence of his con- 
tagious enthusiasm, and felt that the 
Hebrew Bible had become to them a new 
book, nay, that all life had received a new 
interest and impulse. In his own line he 
stood supreme. Dillmann was to the last 
his faithful, though independent, disciple. 
Hitzig, Hupfeld, Delitzsch and many other 
distinguished men, were his debtors and, 
beyond all question, his inferiors. From 
more than one point of view the golden 
age of Hebrew scholarship set in with him. 
Yet it is at first sight disappointing to find 
that the most brilliant scholars of the 
time made few notable and permanent 
contributions to Biblical criticism. In 
other words, little fresh light was thrown 
on the origin and date of the Biblical 
documents. Ewald, however, deepened 
immeasurably the existing knowledge of 
the Hebrew language, theology, and 
religion. Meanwhile real advance, though 
_ as yet it attracted no great attention, was 
being made in the severance of the 
Hexateuch into its component parts, and a 
way was being prepared. for those critical 
discoveries which belong to the third and 
closing period of the century. 
--Hwald was born at Gottingen in 1803. 
There he studied under Hichhorn, and) 
there he spent most of his professional | 
life, though he held a chair at Tiibingen | 
from 1848 to 1866. His career was one) 
of storm and stress: he mingled in the 
political as well as in the theological fray. | 
He was driven from Gottingen to Tiibingen. | 
At Tiibingen he was at deadly enmity! 
with his colleague Baur: he returned) 
with intense relief to his old home at; 
Géttingen; but there, after a time, he was! 
forbidden to lecture by the Government. 
He was a man of passionate convictions, | 
one who clung to the Christian revelation | 
as to his very life. He knew the value’ 
of the Old Testament as a preparation for 


Ewald and his 


* In England, unfortunately, the old and un- 
altered lexiconis stillthe best accessible to those who 
do not. read German. “At last, however, a. Hebrew- 
English Lexicon is in course of publication at the 
Clarendon Press, which fitly represents the best 
“scholarship of the day. — 


the New. He fought a noble battle with 
that false and barren orthodoxy which 
“stands bluff against plain matter of 
fact,” and with that far more barren 
criticism which is impotent to understand, 
because it has no heart to feel, the religion 
of the Bible. True; he was often violent 
and self-opinionated, though always noble, 
reverent, sincere. Here, however, we are 
concerned simply with Ewald’s services to 
the study of the Old Testament. 

First, then, he was the founder of 
scientific Hebrew grammar. He had an 
instinctive genius for subtle differences of 
language, with a wide and minute know- 
ledge of Semitic speech in all its forms 
then accessible. But instead of merely 
amassing facts he exhibited these facts in 
their organic connection, and established, 
as the empirical method of Gesenius could 


not do, the principles of Hebrew grammar, 


The first edition of his Hebrew grammar 
appeared in 1827, and received its defini- 
tive form in 1870. Canon Driver bears 
witness to Hwald’s “ originality and pene- 
tration,” and adds that “ there is probably 
no modern Hebraist who is not directly or 
indirectly indebted to him.” Another 
excellent judge—Dr, A. B. Dayidson— 
describes Hwald’s Hebrew syntax as “a 
complete and indispensable thesaurus of 
the language.” Yet to Hwald grammar 
was but the key to unlock the treasures of 
Hebrew thought. His commentaries in 
the Poetical Books (1839), and on the 
Prophets (1840-1841), were unlike any- 
thing which had preceded them, and we 
have had nothing of the same quality 
since. Of course, they areinsome ways out 
of date. Ewald could not anticipate the 
light which was to be cast on prophetic 
times by the cuneiform inscriptions ; he 
was far too ready to accept the text of the 
prophets as it stands; and he attributed 
to David psalms breathing a spirit of pure 
monotheism such as was unknown in 
David’s time. He had also an extsnsive 
confidence in his own power to divine the 
date and occasion of individual psalms. 
For all that, these commentaries have 
the gift of perpetual youth, and one can 
return to them again and again-with un- 
failing instruction and delight. For 
Hwald made the thought of Hebrew poets 
and prophets his own. Instead of Hich- 
horn’s aesthetic criticism, Ewald entered 
into the very heart of Hebrew religion. 
He indulges in no rabbinical fancies, no 
modern sentimentalism; his thought is 
always Hebrew through and through. 


| Lastly, Ewald was the first great historian 
jof Israel. 


Here it would be easy for 
very commonplace people to point out 
defects. Serious misconceptions were in- 
evitable when the origin and order of the 
Hebrew codes was still so imperfectly un- 
derstood. ‘Nevertheless, when a great 
master had once exhibited his view of 
Hebrew history as a connected whole, he 
had himself opened the gate for further 
progress and provided the best corrective 
for his own errors. 


Ewald in his own time stood first and 
jn a sense alone, but there were other | 


scholars who held a distinguished place, 


though they cannot be put side by side | 
with him. Of these the first, perhaps, | 
was Hitzig, who for insight into the nature | 
of a Hebrew sentence had no need to fear'| 
comparison with Ewald himself. It is| 
this linguistic tact which makes it still | 
well worth while to consult his commen- |! 
taries on Isaiah, the Minor Prophets and } 
‘|the Psalms. 


Much more clearly than 


Ewald, who sometimes ignored the prin- 
ciples of his own grammar and construed 
through thick and thin, Hitzig saw that 
the Massoretic text was often plainly cor- 
rupt, that it could not be regarded as final 
and authoritative. He was aware that 
occasional emendation was not enough, and 
that a critical text of the Hebrew Bible 
was absolutely necessary. He felt, in 
short, that Hebrew scholars must deal 
with the text of the Old Testament as 
Greek scholars had dealt with the text of 
the Classics and (at last) with that of the 
New Testament. At this very hour this 
desideratum is being supplied for the first 
time by the concerted labour of English, 
German, and American scholars. But it 
is Hitzig’s merit that he divined the work 
which had to be done, and this is no small 
praise. Much less can be said for his 
attempt to substitute positive criticism of 
the Psalms for the negative criticism of 
De Wette. In fact, fanciful theory was 
Hitzig’s snare, and want of sober judgment 
his radical defect. Even his learning 
sometimes only ministered to his extrava- 
gance of speculation. What, for instance, 
are we to think of a scholar who seriously 
maintains that El Shaddai is translated 
from the Persian Ormuzd, that Jehovah 
is also a translation but from the 
Armenian, that Seraph is only another 
form of Serapis? After all, an ounce 
of common sense is worth a pound of 
learning. So, again, his elaborate theory on 
the Aryan origin of the Philistines is 
remembered only as a curiosity, and his 
history of Israelis as good as forgotten. To 
Hitzig’s name we may add that of Thenius, 
who in his commentaries on Samuel (1842) 
and Kings (1849) awoke attention to the 
great value of the Septuagint for recovery 
of the primitive Hebrew text. Mention 
also should be made of two commentaries 
on the Psalms—that of Hupfeld (1855- 
1862), cautious and sceptical, learned and 
clear, that of Olshausen (1853), who, not- 
withstanding his exaggerated belief in 
Maccabean psalms, certainly did good work 
by opposing the attempt then common to 
deny the existence of: such psalms on a 
priori grounds, and by insisting that for the 
study of the Psalter the circumstances 
of Maccabean times should be _ kept 
habitually in view. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the school which held fast to 
the traditional views revived greatly to- 
wards the middle of this century, and 
rendered real service to Biblical 
study. Hwald’s contemporary, Hengsten- 
berg (1802-1869), was a true scholar, and 
though he stoutly defended many hopeless 
positions, at all events enabled men to see 
once for all what could be said for the 
authenticity of Daniel (‘‘ Contributions to 
the Study of the Old Testament,” 
vol. i., 1831), and for the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch (Id., vols. ii. and. 
iii., 1839-9). He produced evidence, e.g., 
that Hosea knew part of the Pentateuch 
and thus stimulated inquiry into the com- 


| ponent parts, of the Pentateuch and their 


dates. There were other learned men who 
served in the same camp, without that 
entire devotion to controversy which cha- 
racterised Hengstenberg. Thus Keil wrote 
useful commentaries in the Pentateuch 
and the Historical Books, besides a manual 
of Hebrew Archxology, able and good in 
its way. Of far higher quality was the 
work of the elder Delitzsch (1813-90), a 
man of profound learning and various 
accomplishments, of fine linguistic talent 
and of poetic fancy, which sometimes un- 
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fortunately led him into mere fancifulness. 
Of his numerous writings, his com- 
mentaries on Genesis, Isaiah, and the 
Psalms, all of which ran through many 
editions, are probably the best known. 
He was justly beloved for the noble sim- 
plicity of his character, the deep and 
ardent piety of his life and writings. In 
his old age he gave a splendid example 
of courageous candour. He gradually 
abandoned. positions for which he had 
fought long and hard and, without the 
least injury to his hold on the Christian 


revelation, adopted the sure results of Old 


Testament criticism. 

We are, however, anticipating changes 
which belong to our next and last article. 
Here we can but note in conclusion such 
advance in the criticism of the Hexateuch 
as falls within our present period. As 
early as 1823 Ewald, then a youth of nine- 
teen, wrote a book on the ‘Composition 
of Genesis.” When more mature, he 
himself treated this attempt to maintain 
the unity of Genesis as a juvenile work 
which only represented a phase through 
which he had passed at the beginning of 
his career. Still, apart from the 
phenomenal learning which it displayed, 
it was a powerful attack on the current 
theory that Genesis was made up of 
fragments originally independent of each 
other. It exhibited the unity of purpose 
which runs through Genesis. Retaining 
his grasp on this principle, he applied it in 
1831 to the whole Hexateuch, and proved 
that the document which gives the 
former account of the Creation, 7.e., the 
account contained in Genesis i.-i1. 4, and 
which never uses the name Jehovah in 
pre-Mosaic times is the Grundschrift or 
framework into which additions from 
other documents have been fitted. In 
other hands this became the “supple- 
ment” theory, 2.e., it was believed that 
the Grundschrift or Elohistic document 
had been supplemented by another writer 
called the Jahvist, because he uses the 
name Jehovah from the beginning. Just 
a century after Astruc, Hupfeld, whose 
commentary on the Psalms has been 
mentioned above, took a notable step 
forward. He demonstrated that two 
authors* avoid th2 use of the name 
Jehovah in pre-Mosaic times, and that one 
of these whom Hupfeld calls the “‘ Second 
Elohist” is far more closely related in 
thought and style to the Jahvist than to 
the Elohist of the Grundschrift. This 
part of the inquiry was completed by 
Noldeke, who in 1869 pointed out what 
did and did not belong to the First 
Elohist, i.e. to the writer of the Grund- 
schrift. Subsequent criticism has found 
little to alter in Néldeke’s work. Great 
changes were to come in the view taken 
as to the date and origin of the documents 
which compose the Hexateuch. But now, 
at least, these documents, four in all— 
namely, the Grundschrift, the book of the 
Second Elohist, that of the Jahvist, that of 
the Deuteronomist—were recognised. Two 
of them, the Grundschrift and the Deute- 
ronomistic document, could be clearl 
distinguished. To some extent all the 
documents could be studied separately 
and compared with each other, with the 
rest of Hebrew literature and with the 
known facts of Hebrew history. 

W. Anpis. 


* Hupfeld had been anticipated by Iigen 
(“Urkunden des ersten Buchs von Moses’’ ) as early 
as 1798, but Ilgen’s book had no influence, and was 
toon forgetten. Yet nothing can be better than 
Ilgen’s analysis of the history of Joseph. 


LITERATURE. 


——+o 
DANTE’S PARADISE.* 


Muvcu were it to be desired that all per- 
sons capable of understanding and appre- 
ciating the masterpieces of the world’s 
literature had likewise skill to read them 
in the original with ease and certainty. 
If we all knew Greek and Latin and 
French and German and Italian as well as 
our native English, and knew them so well 
that we could take up any classic of these 
tongues, and read it as readily as we read 
—well, to moderate our ambition, let us 
not say Milton or Shakespeare, but 
Chaucer! Alas, graduates of the Univer- 
sity, men who put M.A. after their names 
(which I heard once explained by ’Arry to 
’Arriet as “ wot they allays put after the 
names of ministers,” though, indeed, it is 
not to be obtained so readily as a pulpit 
sometimes is, and its accompanying prefix) 
—even they are prone for the most part to 
confess, as Mr. Wicksteed once said to me, 
“Tt is not good for Greek to be alone.” 
It isn’t that we would fora moment admit 
our incompetence to translate any ordinary 
passage that might be set before us; for 
the pretence of knowledge is always avail- 
able to cloak the uakedness of our 
ignorance, when once we have outgrown 
the brutal authority of examiners, whose 
business it is to strip the young of their 
poor rags of self-conceit. But, whether 
we could or could not get on without a 
translation, certain it is that a translation 
saves time and trouble to the mature 
reader, as well-as to the school boy. 

Scholars used to recognise it without 
shame, and all the old editions of Greek 
authors are printed side by side with a 
Latin version —by no means always of the 
most correct, but helpful still to get along 
by. Only in later days, Germany having 
set the evil example, has it grown the 
custom to set the text before the reader, 
with the insolent assumption that if he 
couldn’t read it like a native to the 
manner born, he was not worthy to read 
at all. 

The gross immorality of using a “ crib” 
was so impressed upon us in school days— 
though, indeed, a judicious use even then 
would have wonderfully helped and 
quickened our .understanding of the 
originals, painfully and fearfully sweated 
out word by word in scraps of twenty lines 
a day—that we have never quite got over 
a sense of shame in a handy English 
rendering made not only accessible but 
even inseparable from the text. Yet for 
men and women of average scholarship, 
while they may be adepts in one or more 
languages, there will be others with which 
their acquaintance is imperfect, and where 
the help of a translation will just make 
the difference between being able to read 
the original, or being entirely dependent 
on the translator. 

So those who do know Italian more or 
less, may heartily thank Mr. Wicksteed for 
having given us the “ Paradiso” of Dante 
with a parallel translation, so literal and 
ready to eye that he who runs may read— 
if, indeed, any intelligent reader there be 
who imagines he can understand Dante 


.~“The Paradiso of Dante Alighieri.” Edited, 
with English version, arguments, and notes, by 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., and H, Oelsner, M.A. 
(The English version and arguments by Mr. Wick- 
steed, the Notes by both Editors, the Text by Mr, 


pana The Temple Classics: Dent and Co, 
8, 6d, 


ata run. Forin truththe “Divine Comedy” 
is no easy reading even to the fellow- 
countryman of the author. The very 
simplicity of the “ vulgar tongue” he uses 
is apt to be a snare, and make us think we 
know what the meaning is, because we 
know what the words mean : and it is good 
to have at hand another’s rendering of the 
sense were it only to check our own by. 

We owe much already to Messrs. Dent 
for the delightful series of handy classics 
they have provided for learners and for 
scholars. Our gratitude in this instance is 
largely an anticipation of favours to come. 
How immense would be the boon, to us 
who do business far from the haunts of 
learning, and have forgotten so much we 
knew in other days, to have a series of 
choicest masterpieces in the original— 
more or less understanded of such as we, 
who never have been or have long ceased 
to be accomplished scholars, and have for- 
gotten grammar and shed our vocabulary 
with our youthful locks ; but, because only 
more or less, and probably enough less 
understanded, therefore in condescension 
to our infirmity, accompanied with just 
such a translation as this of Mr. Wick- 
steed’s. 

For what we wantis not an independent 
work, with its own distinctive merits as 
poetry or prose. Neither Homer nor 
Chapman would gain by being set side 
by side, just by reason of the supreme 
excellence of the translation, which is, 
as Coleridge writes, “as truly an original 
poem as the ‘Fairie Queene.’” Let who can 
read Greek, and who cannot, read Chap- 
man; both alike (and the former will 
probably have no superiority over the 
latter in this respect) may appreciate in 
the Elizabethan poet the Homeric spirit, 
and share a portion of the intense delight 
which made the unlearned Keats shout 
aloud as for the first time he read certain 
passages of might. Such works of genius 
are rare, and publishers cannot buy them, 
nor any goodwill and perseverance furnish 
them ; what we want is the humbler labour 
of the diligent student and scholar who 
will take us by the hand, and lead us the 
way he knows, and help us over our 
difficulties. ‘ = 

And admirably has Mr’ Wicksteed per- 
formed the task he set himself, and that 
no easy one nor indeed capable of any 
but approximate accomplishment. “To 
express the author’s exact meaning— 
(1) precisely, (2) with lucidity, (8) 
worthily, (4) with as close adherence to 
the original as English idiom allows ’””— 
it is a worthy ambition, but not: to be 
attained, nor been attained by-any trans- 
lator yet; and it is “not without a 
grieved sense of something near akin to 
profanation” that Mr. Wicksteed con- 
fesses to have made the attempt. - But 
assuredly the .great Seer will acquit a 
disciple, who has done more than any 
Englishman to spread the knowledge and 
love of his Divine vision, if he has 
“counter to Dante’s own protest striven 
to expound” in his Northern tongue the 
beauty which only one conversant with the 
original can truly appreciate. And the 
more readily will he be forgiven for the 
hope he expresses, that “in the great 
majority of cases, his own work may be 
taken from the first only as a help to the 
understanding of Dante’s words, not as a 
substitute for them.” 

And, indeed, help of any kind, to a 
comprehension of the ‘‘ Paradiso,” may be 
welcomed by the mature reader as much 
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as it must be by the beginner; nay, will 
probably be even more eagerly welcomed, 
for as we ‘‘read and mark and learn and 
inwardly digest” do we appreciate more 
and more the profundity of the ideas, and 
discern difficulties where at first sight all 
had seemed plain, The “ Inferno.” is for 
the greater part easy enough to read and 
follow; down and down, fascinated by 
horror, we tread the circles which lead to 
central Hell, and know the way of hopeless 
woe, almost. as if in some previous ex- 
istence we had, ourselves trodden it. And 
the ‘‘ Purgatorio” is commen experience to 
all of us: is not our whole life a painful 
climbing of the steep hill of penitence, a 
continual undoing and unlearning, ever 
accumulating debts paid only with hard 
labour and much suffering? So—with 
perhaps waning interest, for the passion 
and the terror are wanting to thrill our 
souls—we mount with penitents like our 
selves the upward road and mark 

How just God 

Decrees our debts be cancelled, 


by tasks proportioned to our sius. 
But “ Paradiso” is a land unknown of 
mortal men, whose 


{Sweetest songs 
Are those that tell of saddest thought, 


whose talk is all of change and chance 
and alternate good and evil. The bliss of 
safe possession is never ours, and if now 
and again our earthly way is brightened 
and glorified awhile, we know it is but as 
the sunshine which must end with night. 
Beautiful yet the sunshine, sweet to 
behold and feel it, but who can conceive 
of light which never fails and eyes which 
never weary of it? One fatal drawback 
thwarts of perfect Bliss our mortal happi- 
ness, even at its best—it cannot last. Hence 
it is that those who have been privileged 
to see vision or dream dream of Eternity 
are agreed that it cannot be told again: 
* words which it is not lawful for man to 
utter” Paul heard, when ‘caught up to 
the third heaven”; and Dante saw 
“things which whoso descendeth from 
up there hath nor knowledge nor power 
to tell again.” Yet does he essay to tell 
it: and no wonder difficulties beset him 


and overwhelm us “in this last wrestling | 


ground” between common words and 
sublime ideas: difficulties so great that 
those of language become of the least, 
when once the reader has acquired an 
elementary knowledge of Italian. 

And where could we find a kindlier 
guide than Mr. Wicksteed, or a more com- 
petent ? For he knows all that is to be 
known of Dante and his times; yet is not, 
as too often happens, so cumbered with his 
learning that he cannot discern between the 
essential, which must be known in order 
to comprehend the author’s sense, and 
the accessory which may remain unknown 
of the multitude of readers without loss. 

An Argument, or Summary, precedes 
each canto. The work is one of great 
difficulty, though it is apt to appear of 
small account, and not be made use of as 
it deserves. The author claims that they 
have “been prepared with special care,” 
and so much is evident at once to the 
attentive reader: at the same time more, 
and ever more, care might be given to the 
perfecting of it. What, for example, does 
the sentence mean in the Argument to 
Canto xxiv., ‘The divine grace which 
gives him a foretaste of their feast is 
their warrant’? Whose warrant ? and for 

what? The comment should be clearer 


than the text; in this instance it actually 
creates a new difficulty of interpretation. 

But who that has ever tried to explain, 
has not once and again fallen into the like 
error, and offered as explanation what 
itself needed to be explained? It is not 
enough to ponder every word and select 
the expression which commends itself as 
clearest and best; there ig required on the 
part of every teacher the more difficult 
task to put himself in place of hearer or 
reader, and conceive how the words will 
be by him appreciated and understood. 


ever increasing who look back to the great 
works of men who, as Ben Jonson wrote 
of Shakespeare, were not “of an age but 
for all time.” And no one in England 
has done so much as Mr. Wicksteed to 
promote the study of this Divine poem, 
the sole supreme achievement of a 
thousand years of Huropean effort. For 
this last gift all lovers of Dante will be 
grateful to author and publisher, and 
greedy for more of the same kind. The 
form and matter, paper, printing, bind- 
ing, notes, translation, summaries are all 
delightful. CHARLES HARGROVE. 


———————— 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION.* 


Tat some aspects of the religious life 
are open to inquiry and study by scientific 
methods is no new. idea. It has been 
suggested by such writers as the late Mr. 
George Romanes, and to some extent 
carried into practice by Mr. Francis 
Galton and others. Perhaps the most 
ample study of this kind is that which 
has been made by Dr. Edwin Starbuck, 
who has investigated, mainly by the 
question-answer plan, the growth of the 
religious consciousness, and has published 
his results under the title of the “ Psy- 
chology of Religion.” .The book has a 
short Preface from the pen of Professor 
William James, who tells us that at the 
outset of the author’s inquiry he felt very 
sceptical as to the possibility of obtaining 
results of value by the methods adopted, 
but that after reading the revised proof- 
sheets of the book he believes that the 
results amply justify the author’s con- 
fidence in his methods, and that he feels 
at present somewhat ashamed at the little- 
ness of his own faith. Objections to the 
methods of inquiry adopted by Dr. Star- 
buck are obvious, but it is only fair to say 
that there are few for which he has not 
made allowance. At the outset of his 
inquiry he warns us that his results apply 
only to American Christians of the present 
day, who are Protestants, predominantly 
of the Evangelical sort. 

The first section of the book is devoted 
to a study of Conversion. A few of the 
results arrived at may be briefly summar- 
ised from a great mass of details, sup- 
ported by numerous diagrams and tables 
of statistics, which are fully discussed by 
the author. 

In the first place it is noted that con- 
version is distinctly an adolescent pheno- 
menon. Almost all cases occur between 
the ages of tenand twenty. But the cases 
are not uniformly distributed among these 
years. On the contrary, they may be 
diagrammatically represented in the form 
of acurve. The event comes earlier in 
general among the females, most fre- 


* “The Psychology of Religion.” By E. D. 
Starbuck, Ph,D., Assistant Professor of Education 
at Leland Junior University, with a Preface by 
William James. London: Walter Scott. 63. 


quently at thirteen and sixteen. Among 
the males it occurs most often at seventeen, 
and immediately before and after’ that 
year. 

The motives leading to conversion are 
next discussed and tabulated, and it is 
shown that altruistic motives play a very 
small part. Fears appear to be present 
about fifteen times as often as hope. 
Only 5 per cent. are altruistic motives ; 
and if we select from these the ones who 
mention love of God or Christ as leading 


| them to a-higher life, we find that they 
In this age of Progress, the number is) 


number only 2 per cent. Of the objective 
forces imitation and social pressure are 
largest. Hence we begin to see “what a 
small part rational considerations play in 
conversion as compared with instinctive.” 
The experiences preceding conversion 
are studied, and bear out the idea that 
conversion is a “struggling away from 
sin rather than of striving towards 
righteousness.” Proceeding, then, to dis- 
cuss the meaning of conversion, and con- 
sidering by the way the part played by 
the will, by self-surrender, and by faith, the 
conclusion is reached that spontaneous 
awakenings are the “ fructification of that 
which has been ripening within the sub- 
liminal consciousness.” The author 
illustrates this view of conversion by 
analogy with other facts of mental assimi- 
lation. For example, he quotes Sir 
William MHamilton’s: discovery of the 
method of ‘ Quaternions,” because of its 
similarity in most respects to the mental 
clarification which announces new reli- 
gious insight. Hamilton writes :— 
To-morrow will be the fifteenth birthday of 
the ‘‘ Quaternions.’’ They started into life, 
or light, full-grown, on Oct. 16, 1843, as I 
was walking with Lady Hamilton to 
Dublin, and came up to Broughton Bridge. 
That is to say, I then and there felt the 
galvanic current of thought close ; and the 
sparks which fell from it were the funda- 
mental equations i, j, k—exactly suchas I 
have used them ever since. I pulled out on 
the spot a pocket-book, which still exists, 
and made an entry, on which, at the very 
moment, I felt it might be worth my while to 
expend the labour of at least ten (or it might 
be fifteen) years to come. But then it is fair 
to say that was because I felt a problem at 
that moment solved—an intellectual want 


.relieved—which had haunted me for at 


least fifteen years before. 


By means of such analogies the author 
illustrates also his conception of the 
meaning of. the self-surrender which often 
brings peace when the struggling will has 
failed. In the same persons who strive 
towards the higher life: self-surrender is 
often necessary before the sense of 
assurance comes. One of his correspon- 
dents writes :— 

I had two years of doubts and question- 
ings. It was my disposition to look at 
everything intellectually. I found I must 
give myself up into Christ’s hands, I 
stopped thinking about puzzling questions ; 
Thad faith in him and found peace. 

The personal will must be relaxed partly 
because it has been exercised not quite in 
the right direction; partly because it has 
become necessary to look upon life from a 
new point of view. “The act of yielding 
is giving oneself over to the new life, 
making it the centre of a new personality, 
and living, from within, the truth of it 
which had before been viewed objectively.” 
Faith is the next step after self-surrender. 

Then faith comes in, which means that the 
soul is in a receptive attitude, that it is left 
open so that the new currents of mental 


activity may flow together into one great 
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stream, One throws oneself completely on 
the. World-will, so that one may become 
a receiver of its truth and an organ of its 
activity. 

After discussing the biological and 
sociological aspects of conversion, the 
author passes on to the consideration of 
lines of religious growth which do not in- 
volveconversion. Therecords forthis study 
were drawn from a larger number of 
Christian churches than in the former 
case, Catholics, Unitarians, and Uni- 
versalists being well represented. Use 
was also made of a number of biographies 
and published records, including Harriet 
Martineau, Frances Power Cobbe, George 
Bliot, Tolstoi, Ruskin, Frederick Robert- 
son, Charles Kingsley, and Goethe. It is 
worth noting that the author, in his first 
study, set aside ‘‘ evangelical ” biographies 
as being written too much for edification 
to be of scientific value. 

The author finds that the passage from 
childhood to adolescence is characterised 
by a change in the type of religion. The 
ideas of God, and duty, and religious 
observance have been external to the child 
during the earlier years, but now they take 
root and have a vital significance. The 
awakening is manifested in various ways, 
which may be arranged naturally in three 
groups—a fresh insight involving a dis- 
tinct rational element; a first-hand per- 
ception of right and wrong; and an 
emotional response. These first awaken- 
ings to a vital experience of religious 
truth may be followed by similar ex- 
periences all through the period of adol- 
escence. Some of these experiences are 
so marked that;had they occurred to those 
accustomed to make use of evangelical 
phraseology, they would doubtless have 
been termed conversions. For this and 
other reasons the conclusion is reached 
that “conversion is not a unique ex- 
perience, but has its correspondences in 
the common events of religious growth.” 

If these cases which illustrate the 
spontaneous awakening of the religious 
life are found at one extreme not to differ 
essentially from the milder conversion 
cases, at the other they merge into a class 
where the religious life is a process of 
growth marked by no definite transitions. 
This form of development is illustrated by 
the case of Dr. EK. E. Hale, who writes :— 


Any man has an advantage who is born, 
as I was, into a family where the religion is 
simple and rational ; who is trained in the 
theory of such a religion so that he never 
knows, for an hour, what these religious or 
irreligious struggles are. I always knew 
God loved me, and I was always grateful to 
Him for the world He placed me in. I 
always liked to tell Him so, and was 
always glad to receive His suggestions to 
me. 

Dr. Starbuck’s whole work may be 
regarded as a study of certain aspects of 
adolescence, and we believe that no small 
part of the value of the book will be found 
in the educational hints which are scat- 
tered through its pages, and to which the 
author is led by the study of his materials. 
Especially will those whose duty it is wisely 
to guide the religious growth of young 
people find much of value in a careful 
study ofits pages. It is only possible here 
to refer to a few points of interest. 

The ideal of gradual religious growth, 
represented in the case of Dr. Hale already 
quoted, would probably be accepted in 
most of our churches. as the normal one. 
The author regards such an ideal as a very 
high. one well worth’ striving after, and 


‘the author illustrates 


discusses at ‘considerable length the con- 
ditions which seem. to conduce to its 
attainment. Of these, religious swrrownd- 
ings in childhood play a very important part, 
as is illustrated by statistics and extracts 
from the replies of his vorrespondents. 
The influences of home were most 
frequently mentioned: “I had God-fear- 
ing parents, and was surrounded by all 
the influences which go to make godly 
character. From infancy I was taught to 
believe that I belonged to the Saviour, 
and that he loved me.” If from the earliest 
years the child drinks in the conception 
that religion is a life of love and helpful- 
ness and not a body of doctrines, it will 
go far towards obviating the necessity of 
learning it as a painful lesson. 

Another condition is, That children be 
kept reasonably free from dogmas which they 
are incapable of assimilating. 

Another cause that facilitates har- 


/monious growth is that the needs of the 


child be carefully met at every point of its 
development ; an important point which 
in a very interest- 
ing way. 


It is somewhat disappointing to find that. 


in Dr. Starbuck’s opinion this ideal must 
at present remain an ideal for the majority 
of human beings. 


We have to face the fact that at'the present 
time and with the conditions under which 
we live, growth usually does not come in 
that way; and if we appreciate only a 
fraction of the difficulties in passing from 
childhood to maturity, we shall see that 
such a course is well-nigh impossible. 


If this be so it may partly explain the 
complaint occasionally heard among us of 
the 
scholars as Church members. We have 
kept before us an ideal of religious growth, 
lofty and beautiful indeed, but attainable 
only by the few. We have failed suffi- 
ciently to realise what Dr. Starbuck 


clearly shows, that there are different } 


lines of religious growth which are natur- 
ally followed by different persons all 
travelling towards the same goal. These 
different ideals are recognised by different 
Churches, and held up as the true means of 
entering the spiritual life. Nevertheless, 
the persons in these Churches are scattered 
among the different groups, and tend to 
follow the laws written in ‘their own 
beings, rather than the ideal held up by 
their Churches. A wise Church would 
recognise these different tendencies and 
attempt to meet them. 

We have been able to touch upon only 
a few features of what we regard as in 
many ways a. remarkable. book. Dr. 
Starbuck has carried out an extremely 
difficult and laborious task, with great 
energy and rare broadmindedness, and 
marshals his conclusions with a sweet 
reasonableness which carries the reader 
pleasantly through a rather alarming 
series of statistical tables, curves, and 
diagrams. These conclusions are not 


likely to be grateful to whose who 


can find evidence of God only in the 
supernatural, but may be accepted as a 
real contribution to religious knowledge 
by all who rejoice to believe that we live 
in a lawful universe whose Author every- 
where is not the author of confusion but 
of peace. Whether regarded.as a con- 
tribution to science or to religion, the 
work is welcome. Here we would recom- 
mend it also as an aid to the study of 
spiritual diagnosis and treatment. 
W. B. Drummonp, 


difficulty of retaining . our elder 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS... 


Strr,—In my first letter I gave my 
reasons for considering sin, not as a 
primary but a secondary fact of religious 
experience; the primary fact being the . 
Ideal of Righteousness, which leads us 
up to faith in the Fatherhood of God. 

The next question which presents itself 
in this inquiry relative to forgiveness is 
the question of the nature of sin itself. 

Mr. Bennett waives this preliminary 
question. ‘ What, then, is sin?” he asks. 
But he goes on to say: “No attempt is 
made here to give an exhaustive answer 
to so profound a question. What sin is 
in itself, as an objective fact apart from 
the conviction of sin, lies outside the scope 
of the present inquiry.” But how is it 
possible to know what forgiveness means, 
if we have not a clear notion of the thing 
which is to be forgiven ? 

Sin is a special aspect of evil. Evil 
itself I should define as all that falls below 
the ideal perfection and happiness of 
man, both in the species and in the indi- 
vidual. To be more precise, as perfect 
knowledge, perfect happiness, perfect love, 
perfect beauty are the Ideal, we look upon 
ignorance, suffering, unkindness, ugliness 
as evil. But we know that a great deal 
‘of evil is unavoidable; we may even ask 
ourselves if some measure of evil, under 
the shape of imperfection, will not always 
necessarily attach itself to us as finite 
beings, and whether the only possible 
means of the total disappearance of evil 
is not the absorption of the finite in the 
Infinite, ‘‘God all in all.” 

Now, the evil that is unavoidable we do 
not call sin. A sacerdotalist and an 
atheist who preach fatal errors mistaking 
them for truth, an ascetic who ruins his 
| health by foolish penances and fasts, a 
madman who kills his wife or child fall 
into evil but do not commit sin. 

What, therefore, is sin? It is a con- 
scious and voluntary falling below the 
Ideal: A man must see, know, and, in 
some measure, love the Ideal for’ him to 
be able to commit sin, as distinguished 
from evil. He must see and know the 
Ideal: “ Tf ye were blind, ye would have 
no sin.” ‘ff I had not come and spoken 
unto them, they had not had sin.” “TI 
had not known sin except through the - 
law.” I think we would all agree not to 
calla man sinful who had no /knowledge 
of right. Paes 

But, moreover, to be able to commit 
sin, a man must first possess some measure 
of love for~the Ideal. ‘Imagine a man 
whose whole affections were completely 
inclined to evil, a man in whose nature no 
other feeling existed but the love of evil, 
that man might appear to us as repulsive 
as the most cruel beast of prey; but he 
could not be sinful. How could he help 
himself? What room would there be in 
his person for the exercise of will? There 
can be no exercise of will without an 
alternative, without a deliberation concern- 
ing the two things offered, and the two 
desires awakened, and a determination in 
favour of one or the other. ‘There can be 
no exercise of will without a temptation, a 
struggle; and how can man struggle 
morally if he be not placed between the 
enticement of evil and§the affection for 
the right ? A man who sins must, there- _ 
fore, be a man who having the power to 
deliberate between those two affections 
throws the decisive weight of his will into 
| the scale’ Of evil desire, 


% 
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_ Aman such as I have imagined, a man 
with none but evil affections, might be 
brought to exercise his will by terror, by 
the threat of some dire punishment; but 


aman wavering simply between a strong | 


desire and a great fear would be outside 
the pale of religion and ethics ; no moral 
principle would help to determine his 
choice. 

It might be said that an alternative is 
presented by the knowledge of right 
opposing the love of evil. Sinners are in 
reality often» spoken of as knowing the 
right and yet loving evil, as if on one side 
there were nothing but knowledge. But 
that is a pyschological mistake, proceeding 
from an imperfect analysis of spiritual 
phenomena. As all our motive power 
resides in affections and desires, a man 
who had nothing but a pure intellectual 
knowledge of the right could not possibly 
act, could not resist the love of evil, 
and therefore could not possibly be guilty 
of wilful sin. Besides which, it appears 
to me, that no one can know and declare 
things to be right and good without show- 
ing ipso facto that he approves them, and 


- what is such an approval but an incipient 


affection ? 

In that remarkable Seventh Chapter of 
Romans, so ardently discussed between 
Calvinists and Arminians, does not St. 
Paul clearly express the thought which I 
am contending for, that sin only appears 
in the man who consents unto the law 
that itis good. “TI delight in the law of 
God after the inward man: but I see a 
different law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity under the law of sin 
which is in my members. O wretched 
man that Iam!” If this wretched man 
feels himself so sinful, is it not just 
because of his love for the law of God, 
though that love be not strong enough 
yet to overcome the desire of evil ? 

My readers will easily perceive that the 
distinction between evil and sin involves a 
distinction between the sense of evil and 
the conviction of, sin, When St. Paul 
was a young man and a zealous Pharisee, 
he thought it his duty to harass and 


slaughter the early Christians; but later,. 


when Christ was revealed in him as the 
Son of God, the thought of the per- 
secuting period was very grievous to him. 
‘““T was before a blasphemer, a persecutor 
and injurious ; howbeit I obtained mercy, 
because I did it ignorantly in unbelief.” 
Whoever wrote those words, they no 
doubt expressed Paul’s feelings. The 
memory of the sad mistake he had made 
oppressed him : it was a sense of evil, but 
not a convition of sin, because the 
mistake was committed in all sincerity : “I 
did it ignorantly in unbelief.” Most of 
us, if we have progressed much in spiritual 
life, will remember in the past mistakes 
which we may deeply regret as evil, but 
not repent of as sins, because they were 
not on our part a conscious and voluntary 
falling below our Ideal: we were ignorant 
and our ideal was imperfect. 

In a third letter, I will endeavour to 
point out what conclusions are to be drawn 
from the above view of sin with regard to 
the forgiveness of sins. 

James Hocarr. 


Tue habit of viewing things cheerfully, 
and of thinking about life hopefully, may 
be made to grow up in us like any other 
habit.— Samuel Smiles. 
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Mr. H. J. Brae, who died on the 
24th ult., was the oldest member of the 
Peckham Church, with which he had been 
connected from its origin in Walworth in 
1867. He was an active officer of the 
church till the breakdown of his health 
about two years ago, and attended its 
services until a comparatively recent date 
whenever his strength permitted. He was 
aman of wide knowledge and an ad- 
mirable speaker. The esteem in which he 
was held was attested by the large and 
representative gathering at his funeral 
in the Forest Hill cemetery on Saturday 
last, when the religious service was con- 
ducted by his intimate friend, the Rev. 
G. Carter. Among those present were 
the Chairman, Secretary, and many of the 
members of the London Association of 
Correctors of the Press (of which the 
deceased was one time secretary), members 
of the Avondale-road Church, and a wide 
circle of private friends. In the address 
at the graveside, Mr. Carter alluded to his 
friend ‘as a man who adorned an 
honourable profession by his practice; as 
an independent thinker who was tolerant 
of the opinions of others; and as a 
preacher of righteousness in his loyalty to 
duty, in his manly advocacy of the right 
and true, and his patient endurance of 
suffering. The influence of such a man 
must still live on in the lives of those who 
knew him. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ep 


Tue other evening I was reading a book 
which used to delight me as a child, and 
delights me still—“ Plutarch’s Lives.” 

Plutarch, as some of you know, was 
what we call a literary man, who lived in 
a little town in Greece, 1800 years ago. 
To be exact, between the years 45 and 
120 of our era. And he wrote the lives of 
the most famous men of the past, as they 
had come to him; and these lives are a 
treasury of the memorable things said 
and done by these great men, and where- 
ever you open them, you are sure to find 
some interesting story or saying. It has 
sometimes pleased me to think that during 
the years Plutarch, in his country home, 
was gathering and writing down these 
anecdotes and sayings of famous Greeks 
and Romans, there was being gathered 
and set down the story of the life of one 
greater than any of these, of whom 
Plutarch never heard—which we have in 
our four Gospels. 

The story Iwas reading from Plutarch 
was the Life of Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was a 
young Greek prince, who had a life full of 
adventure and war. He was driven away 
from the kingdom, which should have 
been his when he was a baby, and when 
he grew up he had much struggle to win 
it back. But in the course of these 
struggles he got the reputation of being a 
most brave and able soldier, and even—so 
some said—of being the greatest general 
of his day. 

At one time the people of Tarentum, a 
city of Italy, were carrying on a war with 
the people of Rome. Things were not 
going well with them, and they bethought 
them of Pyrrhus. If they could only get 
him to come and help them. Pyrrhus— 
who when he bad no special fighting for 


himself to do was only too glad to take up 
fighting for other people—came at once at 
their call, with such forces as he could get 
together, and with him came a friend of 
his, named Cineas ; a wise and thoughtful 
man, who, Pyrrhus used to say, had 
gained him more cities by his persuasions 
than he had ever won for himself by 
fighting. 

It is a little talk between these two 
friends I want to tell you of. 

“ When we have got through with this 
business, Pyrrhus, and have really beaten 
the Romans,” said Cineas, “'shall you be 
ready to go home ?” 

“Go home,” saidjPyrrbus ; “no, indeed, 
we shall only have begun. When we have 
beaten the Romans—who are the bravest 
soldiers in Italy—and have taken Rome, 
we shall overrun the whole country, 
and make ourselves masters of it.” 

“And shall you be satisfied then ? ” 
asked Cineas. 

“Hardly,” said Pyrrhus. “Just to the 
south lies the great and fertile island of 
Sicily. They have just driven away the 
only really able,man among them, and 
there is no one to lead them but a lot of 
fluent talkers, who know nothing about 
affairs. It will be a very easy matter to 
subdue Sicily.” 

* So it would seem,” said Cineas. And 
then after thinking a while: “ After con- 
quering Sicily, you will be contented ? ” 

“Well,” said Pyrrhus, laughing, “that 
does not follow. When we have got as far 
as Sicily, what is to hinder our crossing 
over to Africa, and conquering all those 
fine provinces which are lying just now 
rather at loose ends? Isn’t that a good 
idea, my dear Cineas ?” 

“Yes,” said Cineas, “and when you 
have done all this you will then, I suppose, 
be strong enough to go back to Greece, 
and settle yourself there securely ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Pyrrhus, “that is 
what we will do.” 

“But what, my dear Pyrrhus,” said 
Cineas, “ are we to do then? ” 

“Qh,” said Cineas, “do then? Why 
then we will invite our friends, and enter- 
tain them, and enjoy ourselves.” 

Then said Cineas, “But if the best 
thing we can do at last is to sit down and 
enjoy our friends’ society, what hinders us 
from doing that now? Here is entertain- 
ment sufficient for us and them, and why 
should you run all these risks, and face all 
these dangers, and inflict all this harm, in 
order to do by-and-by what you might 
just as well do now ?” 

It is said that Pyrrhus thought this 
over a great deal, but wise counsel seldom 
prevails over a man’s natural inclination. 
Pyrrhus went on fighting, and in five or 
six years after this, before he had carried 
out half his fine plans, he was killed 
himself. ; 

But perhaps you will remember this 
word of Cineas, “Why shouldn’t I do 
it now?” 

That which I mean to do or to be some- 
time, that which I know I ought to do, 
that which I intend to do by-and-by, after 
I have done this or that which Iam now 
taken up with, that which I am putting 
off, and putting off, knowing all the while 
it has to come—Wnry sHouLpN’r I Do 
IT NOW ? Or AGP 


Tue Christian is like the ripening corn : 
the riper he grows the more lowly he 
bends his head.—Thomas Guthrie. 
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A HELPFUL INTERPRETER. 


Tue need of a reliable and really 
helpful commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, produced in freedom from the 
traditions of dogmatic orthodoxy, has 
long been felt by members of our own 
religious community and in a wider 
circle, and we may therefore trust that 
a very cordial welcome is already 
assured to the series of ‘‘ International 
Handbooks to the New Testament,” 
edited by Dr. OnELLO Cone, which is in 
course of publication, by Messrs. Pur- 
nam, of New York. The purpose of the 
Handbooks, it is said in the editor’s 
Preface to the whole work, is to meet 
the wants of the general reader, and at 
the same time to present the results of 
the latest scholarship and of the most 
thorough critical investigation. There 
are to be four volumes, coveting the 
whole of the New Testament, and the 
first volume to be issued, which is now 
before us, is by Dr. Drummonp, Prin- 
cipal. of Manchester College, Oxford, 
and deals with the Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, Romans, and Philippians.* 

Readers who are familiar with Dr. 
Drummonp’s Hibbert Lectures, and we 
may add, with his little books on the 
Hpistle to the Galatians and ‘ The 
Pauline Benediction,’ will naturally 
turn with the keenest expectation to 
this Commentary, and will find abun- 
dant reason for thankfulness that it 
has been published. If they meet with 
any disappointment, it will be chiefly 
on the ground of hunger for more, and 
because within the limits laid down 
for the Commentary, in a volume of 


* “The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Thes- 
ralonians, Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, and 
Philippians.” By James Drummond, M.A., LL.D., 
Litt.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. ‘(To he had at Essex Hall.) 7s, 6d, 


less than four hundred by no means 
crowded pages, it was inevitable that 
there should be questions of the deepest 
interest raised by the Epistles, in con- 
nection both with the life and teaching 
of the great Apostle, which are only 
briefly touched upon, with an indica- 
tion of the conclusions to which Dr. 
Drummonp hasbeen led, but without 
further elucidation. At the same time 


throughout the Commentary there are 


somewhat fuller notes introduced in 
small type, expounding such essential 
points as the meaning of grace, the 
‘saints,’ faith, redemption, which 
may be passed over by readers who do 
not wish to grapple with them, but the 
greater part of which is yet within the 
grasp of those who have no knowledge 
of Greek; these notes add consider- 
ably to the completeness of the work. 
Of his own sense of its limitations 
the author speaks with the utmost 
modesty; but readers who faithfully 
use this Commentary, which is based 
on the text of the English Revised 
Version, will have a growing sense of 
indebtedness to their guide as they be- 
come more familiar with the profound 
and ardent thought of the Apostle, and 


with the beautiful spirit of his inter- 


preter. 

There are two kinds of difficulty to 
be met in dealing with the Epistles, 
if they are to yield their full 
result of religious inspiration. What 
was merely temporary in the Apostle’s 
forms of thought, and in his beliefs, 
which experience has proved to have 
been mistaken, has to be separated 
from what is of permanent spiritual 
significance ; and later doctrines of the 
Christian Church, in what is generally 
known as the Evangelical scheme of 
salvation, which is supposed to be 
derived mainly from the teaching of 
St. Paun, have to be prevented from 
colouring our interpretation of the 
Apostle’s language with a meaning 
which was not his own, that we may 
set at what was actually in his mind. 
The manner in which Dr. Drummonp 
meets such difficulties will best be seen 
by one or two examples. 

St. Pau, itseems, expected in his own 
life-time the second coming of Curist, 
in the clouds of glory. The belief, more 
crudely expressed in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, is found also in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, where 
there is an allusion to the survival of 
the writer himself with others at the 
second coming, and to the “last 
trumpet,” which shall summon the 
dead to rise. On this Dr. DrummMonpD 
remarks :— 

Although we may wish that our Apostle 
had been infallible, and had not been so 
possessed with an idea which to us must 
appear groundless, .aud indicative of a 
certain degree of blind enthusiasm, we 
cannot regard the enunciation of this 
behef as any argument against the 
genuineness of the writing in which it 
occurs. We must learn to accept the 
revelations of God upon His own condi- 
tions. We say we must have something 
infallible, or we will recognise nothing 


Divine about it; He gives us truth 
hemmed in by human limitation, and 
leaves something to our own experience 
and spiritual wisdom. Paul himself said 
that we have our treasure in earthen 
vessels, and that knowledge must pass 
away; but that is a truth which men are 
always unwilling to accept. 

And again, having referred to 
Aurorp’s insistence that as Gop speaks 
to us in the Bible, we must hear His 
voice, if at all, in passages which treat 
so confidently of futurity :— 


The answer, however little it is seen 
through the veil which lies upon the heart 
of Christendom, is almost too obvious— 
in | Corinthians xiii., in Romans xii., in 
the Beatitudes, in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and numerous’ other 
passages which find an answer in the 
conscience and the heart. It is assumed 
that the inspiration of Apostles can have 
no analogy in us, and that, therefore, we 
must seek it most in those things which to 
us are impenetrable mystery, while the 
oracles of the Holy Spirit in consecrated 
souls are to be set aside as common things, 
which bear no witness to the operation of 
God. Thus the grandest and clearest 
truths of the Gospel are neglected as 
within the range of uninspired humanity, 
and men have sought for God where least 
He is to. be found, amid fantastic inter- 
pretations and apocalyptic dreams. 


There are fantastic interpretations in 
other passages of Pauu’s arguments ; 
but with such guidance as Dr. Drum- 
MOND gives, it is not difficult to trace 
them to their natural source, and to 
separate from these the vital religious 
truth. Examples of a careful inter- 
pretation of the Apostle’s thought, as 
guarded against the colouring of later 
dogmatic beliefs, will be found in the 
famous passage in Philippians, where 
Christ is spoken of as ‘‘in the form of 
Gop,” in the comment on Romans ix. 5, 
and on those passages which seem to 
imply the personal pre-existence of 
Christ. 

In the commentary on Romans, Dr. 
Drummonp is at the heart of the 
Apostle’s faith in the new spiritual life, 
and it is here especially, while receiving 
much invaluable help, that we are led 
to hope for something more than the 
limits of this work allow. It is here 
that the greatest care is required, in 
view of the popular doctrines of salva- 
tion and the blood of Christ, to obtain 
a clear understanding of the Apostle’s 
actual teaching. An example of the 
healthy tone of Dr. Drummonp’s inter- 
pretation will be found in the following 
comment on the phrase ‘‘ reconciled to 
Gop through the death of His Son ” :— 


That complete self-sacrifice of love was 


the means by which men’s hearts were 


touched. If, in the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son, the offender had not wished or had 
not dared to return home, and if the elder 
son, knowing his father’s love, had gone to 
seek him, and, having entreated him to 
come back, had been murdered by the 
youth’s dissolute friends; if, further, the 
prodigal had been overcome by this proof 
of affection, and sought once more his 
father’s ‘home, might he not have said 
that he had been reconciled by his 
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brother’s death, that his redemption from 
sin had been at the cost of his brother’s 
blood, and that the love which had given 
up so much would give all else that was 
needful? Such phrases as we have here 
sound harsh and strange when we treat 
them as some theological mystery, but 
become intelligible as soon as we turn to 
the natural springs of gratitude and 
affection. 


And as a last quotation we will add 
the following passage, referring to the 
gift of speaking with tongues, which 
leads up to a comment on 1 Corin- 
thians xiii. :— 

In spiritual as in physical things men 
are too apt to prefer fireworks to the ever- 
lasting stars, and to see God in what is 
exceptional and startling, rather than in 
the calm and abiding presence of His 
eternal Spirit. This is a great danger in 
times of religious excitement ; and nothing 
shows the grandeur fof Paul’s mind more 
clearly than the fact that, while be had a 
wonderful range of gifts, and spake with 
tongues more than they all (xiv. 18), he 
used them only to minister to what was 
higher and more enduring, and clearly 
perceived that the life of Christ within 
the heart, which belonged to every disciple, 
was the purest gift of the Spirit. 


These passages will show something 
of the scope of Dr. Drummonp’s Com- 
mentary, which, while not overweighted 
with a mass of textual criticism, will 
be found, we believe, just what is 
wanted to make the Epistles intelligi- 
ble to the reader, not as matters merely 
of antiquarian interest, but as the 
letters of a living man, instinct with 
affections and ardent religious purpose, 
rich in lessons of wisdom for the pre- 
sent as for his own day. For serious 
study in elder classes, in Reading 
circles, and in Ministers’ Congrega- 
tional classes, as well as for individual 
readers of St. Pau, this new Commen- 
tary is to be very warmly commended. 


HOW IT MIGHT BE. 


“¢But the vortex-atom hypothesis and Dr. 
Larmor’s strain-atom hypothesis both seem 
to indicate that we are moving in the direc- 
tion of the abolition of the distinction 
between matter and ether, that we shall 
come to regard the luminiferous medium, 
not as'an attenuated substance here and 
there encumbered with detached blocks— 
the molecules of matter—but as something 
which in certain places exhibits modifica- 
tions which we term matter. Or starting 
erather from matter, we may come to think 
of matter as no longer consisting of separated 
granules, but as a continuum with proper- 
ties grouped around the centres, which we 
regard as atoms or molecules.’’—Professor 
Poynting, Address, British Association, 
1899. 

‘Our bodily senses do but admit us toa 
perception of the outermost film of the un- 
fathomable reality. With acuter senses, a 
richer world would at once open before our 
astonished vision; and it is not. at all im- 
probable that there exist different aspects 
of reality from those which we now per- 
ceive, to which new senses of a more 
subtile nature may give our spirits access. 
... . We need not go in imagination into 
remote regions of space to find our heaven 
or hell: there are depths of being imme- 
diately around and within us, which open 
limitless possibilities as to the ‘where’ 
and ‘how’ of the departed spirit’s exist- 


ence.’’—Professor Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 
1893. 


—~+~+>—____—. 


Tue day had been very sultry, and had 
seemed very long, as all days then did 
to me. The evening sun was casting 
lengthening shadows across the sward as I 
emerged from the forest into a little glade, 
surrounded on all sides by spreading 
oaks and beeches, with here and there a 
clump of sombre pines. In the middle 
stood a fountain, which from a central 


‘shaft threw a lofty jet of water into the 


still and heavy air; breaking the silence 
by a monotonous pattering sound as, 
separating into thousands of drops, it fell 
back into the marble basin. In the woods 
was no movement, no sound or sign of life. 
Weary in body and in soul, I threw 
myself upon the grass by the fountain’s 
side—weary in soul, for the heaviest loss 
had recently been mine. One by whose 
side I had thought to spend my life, and 
by whose side only life seemed worth 
having, had been suddenly taken from me, 
leaving me face to face with long years of 
loneliness, and with no certain hope of any 
reunion tofollow. I believed in God indeed, 
vaguely, being unable toignore the evidences 
of Him in the worldabout me. I knew that 
if He chose it must be in his power to 
satisfy in some way the cravings of 
frustrated love, yet I saw no reason why 
He should do so, why, having given so 
much, He should still givemore. I could 
think of no place in the universe where 
that meeting might be; could conceive of 
no form or manner in which that tender 
love could again embody itself or find 
expression. No, it was over for her; it 
would be over for me too some day, and 
the sooner that day should come the 
better. Was not that fountain a fit 
emblem of all life? Tossed for a moment 
into the sunlight and free air; breaking 
for an instant into individuality of being, 
we have scarce time to recognise ourselves 
before, like the drops of water, we fall 
back into the general mass, and are 
hurried away by dark channels under- 
ground—the stuff of which we are made, 
body and soul alike—to form material in 
new combinations for some fresh mani- 
festation of the eternal energy of God,, 


So thinking, I fell asleep. As I slept it 
seemed to me that I still lay beside the 
fountain, but that all else was gone. Below 
me nothing, above me nothing, on no side 
of me anything save the fountain, which 
played on noiselessly, unfed from any 
source, miraculously suspended there in 
space. Even its marble basin and central 
stem were gone. All was water, which 


held its place and directed its course | 


aright without any external aid. The 
space around me was filled with pale cold 
light, through which I seemed able to 
gaze into unfathomable depths, ever 
further and further, yet finding no object 
on which to rest my aching eyes, till only 
with a great effort could I withdraw them 
to look again upon the wonder at my side. 
An awful sense of solitude grew upon me 
as I lay there awestruck and motionless. 
Then, when the pain. of it had grown 
almost beyond my power to bear, there 
came a voice, which seemed indeed not to 
break the silence, but to make itself heard 
by me without the aid of sound. 


“Beholdest thou here thy emblem of 
Creation ? ”” 

“Yea, Lord,” I answered, “I behold 
the vision.” 


“Why callest thou it a vision? 
forth thy hand.” 

I stretched out myband. A drop from 
the fountain fell upon it. I felt it and it 
was wet. 

“Ts not this,” said the voice, “what 
thou callest real; that which thy body 
can touch and feel? Put forth thy hand 
again.” 

Again I stretched out my arm. The 
water seemed to fall upon my hand, but I 
felt nothing, and no mark of it was left. 
Then said the voice: “ Behold the water 
is no Jess real, but thy senses can no 
longer perceive it as before. Think not 
that thy senses are able to perceive all that 
is real.” 

“ord,” I replied, “the fountain hath 
no source ; no water floweth to it.’ 

“Tt hath the source which all things 
have. Ithath its source in me. Behold 
it. See’st thou in it naught save the 
moving water?” 

And I answered: “Lord, I see that in 
it is power, which seems to be its own, 
and that it hath purpose in it, rising and 
falling ever in the same ways.” 

‘“My purpose thou beholdest and my 
power. Thelight which spreads illimitably 
around is my life. But speak the thought 
which troubles thee.” 

“ Lord,” I eried, “if the fountain be 
real water, how cometh it in empty space ? 
How hath it arisen out of nothing ?” 

“No space is empty,” said the voice ; 
“there is no meaning in thy word ‘nothing’ ; 
for I am everywhere, and everywhere is 
that which my power and my purpose 
mould into endless forms of beg. They 
are of myself, but not all myself, and 
some only thy mortal eyes can see. Look 
again upon the fountain.” 

I looked and saw that the jet of water 
was slowly sinking. Lower and lower it 
became, until at last it was not, and 
there lay before me for an instant a still 
flat pool. For an instant only, and then 
it seemed to gather itself up into a sphere, 
which, expanding on every side, became 
like a cloud. And the cloud encompassed 
me, and grew thinner and thinner, until 
I could perceive it no longer, and it 
seemed I was alone in space. 

Then the voice said: ‘‘ The fountain is 
no more, but that which was the fountain 
is lost only to thine eyes. Believest thou 
not that the power which has dissolved 
can again create it ?” 

And I cried : “ Lord, I believe ;”’ and as 
I spoke the fountain was again by my side. 
A gladness came over me that I was not 
utterly alone, and with it came courage to 
speak the trouble which lingered in my 
mind. 

“Lord, I perceive that out of some- 
thing, which I see not, thou art for ever 
creating the things which I behold; but 
also that thou destroyest that which thou 
hast made. The drops of water rise 
in their determined courses. They fall 
back into the basin and are no more,” 

Then said the voice: “ Look more closely 
upon the fountain.” 

T looked again and saw in ita change. I 
saw thatassome of the dropsseparated them- 
selves from the centralmass, there appeared 


Put 


within them a tiny point of light, which 


seemed to grow in brilliancy and was as if 
the pale light that flowed around concen- 
trated itself there. And these drops 
followed not in their paths the same order 
as the others, but deviated each into a 
different way. It seemed as_ though 


within each were some separate power, 
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choosing its own course. Often they 
clashed together and often fell in 


unharmonious lines and curves, so that 
the symmetry and beauty of the whole 
were sorely marred. Some lingered 
longer in the air than others, but in the 
end all fell into the basin and were lost. 

“Lord,” I said, “it seems as if some 
other powers than thine were working 
now.” 

. “Into these drops,’ came the reply, “I 
have poured more of my life, and with it a 
portion of my power and will. To them a 
measure of freedom has been given. Now 
is the fountain a better emblem to thee of 
my work.” 

Then I cried: “ Lord, why sufferest thou 
that thus these mar the beauty of thy 
work ? Were it not better that they had 
no freedom ? ” 

“JT will that they should learn so to love 
this beauty that they shall freely har- 
monise their work with mine, and to that 
end see now what further gift I give, and 
how:a soul is born within them.” 

And lo! a beam of rosy light, that shot 
across the pale regions of space and fell 
upon the fountain and tinted it with soft 
colour. It sank into those wayward drops 
ever more and more, until each seemed as 
though it ensphered a glowing heart. 

“This,” said the voice, ‘is my love. 
Behold its work.” 

And I saw that slowly the confusion 
ceased. The glowing drops no longer 
warred aimlessly against one another. Each 
still took its individual course. It was not 
the old symmetry that returned, but a new, 
more beautiful and more wonderful har- 
mony, until at last a whole, ever varying, 
but ever more perfect than before, was 
before me. 

“Such,” said the voice, “is the crea- 
tion as it is to be.” 

But the trouble was upon me still, and 
I cried: “To what end is this new 
beauty ? All still fall into the basin and 
are lost. Is it to please thyself only, Lord, 
that thou causest this wonderto be?” Then 
I hid my face, trembling for the boldness 
of my speech. For a while there was 
silence, and I thought: “ Perchance he 
will annihilate me now. It is his right, 
if so he will.” Then came the voice more 
gently than before: “I have bound my- 
self by Law and the drops must fall. I 
have bound myself by Love, and the soul 
that loves shall live, for in it is that which 
worketh for eternal harmony and perfect 
beauty. Look thou again.” 

I looked again and saw now that as each 
drop in which the light had lodged itself 
fell into the basin the glowing point that 
was in it was not extinguished, but shone 
still in the water, one amid a myriad glow- 
ing points. 

Then I said: “I see, indeed, that the 
light endures for a while though the drop 
be gone, but it lives not: apart from that 
of which the water is made. If thou use 
that in some new creation, surely, Lord, 
then the light is also lost.” 

“The basin of creation has no bounds,” 


replied the voice, “nor in my hands doth | 


that with which I work serve one purpose 
only at one time. That which I use to 
form the body of this water, visible to thee, 
I can also use to form the body of other 
things which thy mortal senses cannot 
perceive.” 

The scene was changed ; the fountain 
vanished, I was still floating in space, 
but below me at a vast distance lay the 
earth. Above me. was the’ sun; around 


me the vast army of the stars. The some- 
thing in which I lay became dimly visible 
and palpable to me, and seemed to be in 
incessant motion. From out the sun and 
stars I saw countless waves proceeding at 
enormous speeds. They flowed on in 
every direction, crossing and passing, yet 
not destroying, one another, and some of 
them breaking softly upon me. 

“Behold,” said the voice, “ how I use 
that with which I work to form a multi- 
tude of these waves at once.” 

Again a change. It seemed that my 
sight grew more keen and I perceived an 
added series of waves flowing upon me, 
and past me from the sun. And some of 
these broke not upon me but passed 
through me and were in me, waves of 
the inmost stuff of which my body was 
made. 

Again came the voice: “ Behold how 
that of which thine own body is made 
serves also to give form and expression to 
something other than thou.” 

Then came another change. Once more 
I was lying in the glade, between the trees 
and by the fountain’s side. I looked 
around me and beheld the grass, the 
water, and the flowers. I saw how the 
tree tops were gently swaying in the 
evening breeze and felt it playing upon 
my face. But not only did I see and feel 
these things—I saw into them and per- 
ceived what they really were. I saw that 
one and all they, like my own body, 
were but modifications of that primal 
stuff whereof all things are made— 
modifications and appearances arising 
from changing movements and com- 
binations of movements in it. As I 
gazed, other more rapid and subtile move- 
ments and combinations became dimly 
apparent to me, and with them new 
appearances arose, faint at first, but grow- 
ing more and more distinct; not effacing 
the others, but coexisting with, traversing 
and intersecting them. T'wo worlds indeed 
seemed to be before my eyes at the same 
time. And as these fresh appearances 
grew more clear, I marked that some of 
them were wholly new and strange to me, 
forms such as I had never seen, and of 
whose meaning and purpose I could form 
no idea. Some seemed to be at rest, and 
some to be in motion; but with others it 
was not so, and I saw that they were like 
unto men and women, over whom some 
great change had come. As I gazed, one 
of these fair forms drew near to me and 
stood overme. Thenagain agreat trembling 
came upon me, for I perceived that it was 
my beloved. In vain I strove to rise and 
speak, torn by an agony of desire—in vain, 
for all power of motion was gone from me. 
I could but gaze, lost in an overpowering 
wonder and longing, until, in a whisper 
faint as the gentlest breeze, came the words, 
“Not yet, not yet; be comforted and 
wait.” 

Then I awoke and peace was in my 
heart, for I knew that now I had seen asin 
a glass darkly, but that some day I should 
indeed see face to face; and I cried aloud: 
: Lord, I believe that those who love shall 

lve. 

As from a vast distance there seemed to 
come a solemn answer: ‘There is some 
love in every child of mine.” ZETA. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 


THE LONDON BAZAAR. 


Tue great Bazaar_ for which prepara- 
tions have so long been made in connec- 
tion with the jubilee of the London 
District Unitarian Society was held on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of 
this week at the King’s Hall, Holborn, 
while festivities in connection with it have 
been continued up to the end of the 
week. 

We shall conclude that all who are 
interested in the workers and their work 
either have or will become possessed of 
the “Book of the Bazaar,” and shall, there- 
fore, not repeat here the information it 
contains as to the stalls and their atten- 
dants and the members of the various 
committees. The book, as has been 
already pointed out in these columns, is 
much more than a mere directory to the 
Bazaar, and the account of ‘London 
Unitarians and the Churches where they 
Worship,” with a large number of illus- 
trations both of buildings and of men, is 
of much more than passing interest. 

In the King’s Hall itself there were 
fifteen stalls, including the Manchester 
and the Welsh stalls, at the latter of 
which the attendants were in national 
costume. In the vestibule were four other 
stalls, including the Denton hats and 
country goods, while the art galleries were 
literally the galleries on each side of the 
hall. In the Grand Master’s Room there 
was a most interesting exhibition of 
samplers, art needlework, &c.; in the 
Duke’s Room demonstrations of wireless 
telegraphy and the X-rays, &c., were 
given under the direction of Mr. T. Tre- 
main, and in another room skilful artists 
executed ‘“Ten-minutes’ Sketch Portraits,” 
which were the subject of much curiosity 
and admiration. In the hall itself the 
Blue Hungarian band performed, while 
the special entertainments were held in 
the Crown Room. These were of great 
variety, including a pretty ‘‘ May-day 
Pastoral,’ arranged by Mr. Savage 
Cooper; some scenes from Jane Austen’s 
novels, arranged by Mr. Macrae Moir, and 
most admirably rendered; a very amusing 
rendering of Sheridan’s “Critic,” under 
the direction of Mr. Herbert Lawford ; 
dramatic sketches, arranged by Miss K. 
Goddard; and variety entertainments, 
arranged by Mr. J. A. Whitehead. 
Flowers were everywhere in evidence, and 
the abundance of beautiful, curious and 
useful goods made an almost overwhelm- 
ing impression in the crowded hall. The 
final result of the Bazaar we cannot 
announce this week, but it was very satis- 
factory to learn at the opening that 
donations already amounted to over 
£10,000 of the £12,000 aimed at, and 
we understand that the receipts on the 
first two days were close upon £2,000. 
The expenses will of course have been 
heavy, but there seems every prospect of 
the end being attained. 


TUESDAY. 

The Bazaar was opened on Tuesday by 
Lady Brunner, the chair being taken by 
Sir .J. “LT... Brunner, Bart., M.P. The 
speakers occupied the gallery at the end 
of the hall, looking down on the animated 
scene below. 

Sir Jonn Brunner, in opening the pro-« 
ceedings, expressed, his pleasure in. per- 
forming the duty allotted to him, and in 
seeing so many friendly and familiar faces 
before him. He was, he said, in the very 
heartiest sympathy with the objects they 
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had in view in the work which culminated | ‘ 


on that day. He had opened many bazaars, 
and not a few connected with the religious 
body to whose interest he had been de- 
voted his life long. And there, in the 
centre of English Unitarian Christianity, 
he found himself as much at home as in 
any part of the country. He had first to 
call on Dr. Brooke Herford, who would 
kindly take the place of Dr. Blake Odgers, 
who was to have made a statement as to 
the objects of the Bazaar, but was unfor- 
tunately prevented by professional duties 
from being present. 

Dr. Brooke Herrorp expressed the 
regret they all felt at Dr. Blake Odgers’s 
unavoidable absence, and proceeded to 
speak of the great need the work of their 
London churches had of better support. 
They were all familiar with the particulars 
of the appeal which had been made for a 
Permanent Building Fund, to aid in the 
extension of their work, and for the 
strengthening of their present churches. 
The appeal for donations had not at once 
met with the response they had hoped for, 
and the Bazaar movement had sprung into 
existence, stimulated by the earlier ex- 
perience of Manchester, and the vigorous 
initiative of Dr. and Mrs. Odgers, who had 
so nobly done their part throughout the 
whole of the work. Already they had re- 
ceived in donations over £10,000, and they 
had good hope of completing the amount 
aimed at by the Bazaar. He concluded 
by offering to Lady Brunner, on beha‘f of 
the Committee, a copy of the “ Book of the 
Bazaar.” 

Lady Brunner, who had also been 
presented with a beautiful bouquet, then 
declared the Bazaar open, with cordial 
good wishes for its success. 

Sir James Kitson, Bart., M.P., in 
proposing a vote of thanks to Lady 
Brunner, said that he might claim to be 
an old London Unitarian, for it had been 
his privilege to sit under Dr. Hutton at 
Carter-lane Chapel and afterwards to be 
a seat-holder at Little Portland-street 
under Mr. Tagart. He was delighted to 
have that opportunity of acknowledging 
with gratitude his good foriune in being 
associated in his youth with those noble 
men, and of saying how much he had 
owed to their teaching in the active life 
he had lived. He was very glad to take 
that little part in the proceedings of the 
day. He did not think they should have 
any difficulty in obtaining the amount 
they asked for. On the previous Satur- 
day he had presided at the opening of a 
Baptist. Chapel in his constituency im 
Yorkshire, in a small hamlet on a York- 
shire hill. The chapel cost £4,000, 
towards which, in the last five years, the 
people themselves, who were workers in 
the mills, had raised £2,700. He asked 
whether what was required of them was 
commensurable with the sacrifices of 
those hard-working people ? They knew 
how much Sir John and Lady Brunner 
had done to assist their cause and all 
noble causes out of the ample resources 
at their command, and. he had great 
pleasure in proposing the vote of thanks 
to Lady Brunner. 

- The vote was at once carried by 
acclamation, and was acknowledged by 
Tiady Brunner and by Sir John, who 
added that if he were to follow Sir James 
Kitson’s line of thought, he should make 
as full and grateful ackuowledgment to 
the Unitarian teachers he had known in 
his youth, 


The opening proceedings being over, the 
band began their programme with “God 
save the Queen,” and the traffic of the 
Bazaar commenced. 


WEDNESDAY. 

On Wednesday the Bazaar was opened 
by Lady Durning-Lawrence. 

Dr. W. Buake Operrs, Q.C., presided, 
and began with the remark that it was 
May 2, and that on May 2, 1850, a 
meeting had been held at Radley’s Hotel, 
said to have been called by some of the 
younger men among the London Unit- 
arians, and the London District Unitarian 
Society had been founded. That was, there- 
fore, the jubilee day of their society. The 
first president was Mr. Alderman Law- 
rence, and the first treasurer Mr. Elhanan 
Bicknell, while among the vice-presidents 
were a number of well-known laymen and 
the Revs. Dr. Hutton, T. Madge and H. 
Tagart. Among those present at the 
first. meeting were their friends Mr. 
S. S. Tayler and Mr. Joseph Preston, who 
were with them on that occasion. The 
society had done good honest work in 
making known in that great city their 
clear and simple faith. During the last 
twenty years ten new chapels had been 
built; but the need of more funds was 
always pressing upon them, and they also 
felt that they had not done their duty to 
the growing city ; but that in many new 
districts new chapels ought to be built. 
Hence that movement, in which they had 
received. such abundant help, notably 
from friends in Manchester and from 
Wales. 

Lady Durning-LAwRENncs, in declaring 
the Bazaar open on the second day, 
expressed the wish, for the sake of 
Unitarianism and for the sake of the 
honoured names they had heard that day, 
that it might be abundantly successful, 
and that the result of their work might 
be to make Unitarians a strong and useful 
body. 

Mr. 8. S. Taytzer proposed a vote of 
thanks to Lady Durning-Lawrence, which 
was carried by acclamation. 

Sir Epwin Durnine-Lawrence, Bart., 
M.P., in responding on behalf of Lady 
Lawrence, said that when the Chairman 
spoke of -fifty years ago and the founda- 
tion of their Society, he remembered that 
as a boy he had been present at the 
meeting, and it was a great pride and 
pleasure to him that on that day his wife 
had been asked to open the Bazaar. 


; THURSDAY. 

‘On the third day the Bazaar was opened 
by Mrs. Frederick Nettlefold, Mr. David 
Martineau presiding. 

Mrs. Nerrneroup, in declaring the 
Bazaar open on the final day, referred to 
the progress of which signs could be seen 
not only among Unitarians, but on all sides 
-of liberal and enlightened views of Chris- 
tianity. Within her own memory . the 
number of their chapels in London had 
been greatly increased, and they looked to 
the Permanent Fund they were forming, 
to secure a further increase. There were 
large numbers of persons drifting about 
amidsta whole sea of churches and chapels, 
who yet could find no true spiritual home ; 
and they hoped to provide for such people 
chapels where they could cast the anchor 
of their faith. That was the last day of 
the Bazaar, their last chance to. literally 
“turn the common dust of servile oppor- 
tunity to gold.” She trusted that the last 
day would be the best day of the Bazaar, 


and she was confident that they would do 
their best to make it so. 

Dr. Buaxe OpGERs, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Nettlefold, said 
that on the first day they had done fairly 
well, and also on the second day, and if 
now they did as well they would gain the 
object they had in view. But even if the 
Bazaar as a financial effort had been a 
complete failure it would have been a 
great good. The good work thrown into 
it, the enthusiasm, the way in which all 
had worked together, even those’ who at 
first had been unwilling and yet had been 
drawn in to work heartily with the rest, 
had been a distinct gain. 

Mr. NerrLeroup, in responding, made 
a forcible and humorous appeal to the 
visitors as the attacking party to dis- 
mantle all the stalls. It was their bounden 
duty on that last day to clear them out. 

Operations then proceeded, and we have 
every reason to believe that the Bazaar 
was brought to a most satisfactory con- 
clusion. 


IN THE ACADEMY. 


A rirst glimpse at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, which opens to the public on 
Monday, reveals some astonishing pictures, 
one or two really overpowering in their 
size, and great stretches of dreary waste. 
The familiar landscapes are there, Mac 
Whirter and Peter Graham, and Leader, 
pleasant as ever, and there is one little 
gem of Brett’s sunny sea and the rocks he 
loves to paint; but we confess that the 
first vivid pleasure we experienced was in 
the Water-colour room. There it is pro- 
bably impossible to sin so grossly as in 
oils, and if the work is not so pretentious 
there is much that is fresh and really 
delightful. The President is represented 
there by what is perhaps the most perfect 
picture in the whole exhibition (1140), by 
no means large, but exquisite in its pre- 
sentment of the “ {sola San Giuliano,” an 
island upon which one looks down from a 
height, resting in the bosom of an Italian 
lake, with wooded hills beyond. And there 
is also a picture of Alfred Parson’s “In 
Longleat Woods (1109), in which he has 
painted a glory of wild hyacinths and 
other flowers among the trees. What the 
professional critics may think, we cannot 
say, but we would rather have those two 
small pictures than acres of the oil-paint- 
ings which cover the walls in the other 
rooms. Among them we looked in vain 
for a great picture. In Frank Dicksee’s 
picture, “The two Crowns” (167), the 
soul it might have had seems lost in the: 
splendour of the trappings. One of the 
most striking pictures is W. A. Boug- 
uereau’s “La Vierge aux Lys” (297), in 
which, if the mother has a somewhat con- 
ventional beauty, the baby is wonderfully 
natural with the loveliness of a little child. 
“Ordered South,’ by J. H. F. Bacon 
(302), is one of several touching pictures 
representing the side of war in the home 
tragedy. Among the landscapes one of the 
most striking is a winter scene by J, 
Farquharson (339), with a motto wrested 
from a very different place, ‘And all the 
air in solemn silence holds” (stillness), 
Vicat Cole’s, ‘ Spring’s Delights ” (439), 
and Yeend King’s “I'he Avon by Bredon 
Hill” (551). Mr. Colin Hunter’s ‘London, 
from the Tower Bridge ” (646), can hardly 
be called a landscape, but it is a very fine 
picture, and even more impressive is H. J, 


Draper’s “The Ebb” (955), with the 
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verses from Tennyson about the tide that 
“moving seems asleep, too full for sound 
and foam.” Of pictures with a special 
personal interest for many of our readers, 
we noted Mrs. H. F. Morley’s “ Knock- 
hundred-row, Midhurst” (348), Miss Lucy 
Martineau’s “ Geese” (507), and in the 
Black and White room one of Mrs. Basil 
Martineau’s last year’s portraits of Dr. 
Martineau (1577), unfortunately hung 
rather out of reach. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~¢—— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSBRTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
privateinformationshould be accompanied by the 
nam and address of the sender.] 

—~o——— 
A CONVERT TO TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE. f 


Sir,—At a meeting held last year in 
connection with the Liverpool Conference 
of Domestic Mission Workers, I was (un- 
wisely as I still think) tempted and taunted 
to defending my position as a life-long 
moderate drinker. I said then, and was 
at the time firmly convinced of it, that T 
should die as I had lived, and that I had 
full right to drink so long as I did not go 
to excess. As this was said at a public 
meeting, and reported in your columns and 
elsewhere, I ask leave of you to afford me 
the publicity of your paper in order to 
declare myself a convert to the principle 
and practice of total abstinence. I began 
so abstain simply for the sake of a little 
aelf-denial in sympathy with those who 
tre suffering at the seat of war. I found 
the habit grow upon me; and the convic- 
tion strengthened that, while it is very 
hard to keep the line between moderate 
drinking and what from the physiological 
if not moral point of view is excess, it is 
comparatively easy and perfectly safe to 
abstain altogether. 

But I will not inflict upon the brethren 
I have left, or upon those whom I now 
join, a long account “Why I became a 
Teetotaller.” Converts’ reasons are gener- 
ally more interesting to themselves than 
to other people. _Only before leaving for 
America I desire to put it on record that 
I retract all I have said on behalf of 
drink, and to declare myself henceforth a 
recruit (alas, a very elderly recruit) to the 
cause of temperance. I may or may not 
use alcoholics as medicine ; [ intend never 
again to use them as a beverage. 

CuarLes HarGrove. 

Leeds, April 28. 


————_209—____— 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
_COUNTRY HOLIDAY MOVEMENT. 


Sir,—May I again draw the attention 
of your readers to our Children’s Holiday 
fund. There is each year an increasing 
need for the little town-bred children to 
be renewed in body and spirit by the 
healthy and more wholesome atmosphere 
of country Jife. In a town, among all 
classes, there is a tendency to limit our 
interest to the excitements and comforts 
that a civilised life can produce ; it is only 
by being lifted out of these that we are 
shown the insignificance of their value 
compared with the richer growth of life 
obtained through the joys of Nature and 
the freedom of country pursuits. A fort- 
night is a short time to accomplish such a 
work, but it does, at least, give the children 


a taste for better things. I know some 
young men who were sent down as boys 
to a country village, and who, now, when 
they have a holiday, often run down to 
that same village for a few days on their 
own account. 

I acknowledge with many thanks sub- 
scriptions already received from Mr. Hugh 
Martineau, £3 38s.; Mr. Morton, £1 1s. ; 
Dr. Harris, £1 1s. ; Miss Hibbert, £1 1s. ; 
Mr. Troup, £2 2s.; Mr. Plumptre, £1 1s. ; 
Mr. Heape, £1 1s.; and T shall gratefully 
receive further contributions. 


Any parcels of clothing kindly made for 


the use of the children should be sent 
before the end of June, addressed to the 
General Secretary, Miss Toye, 156, 
Stepney-green, London, E. 
Annie J. Lawrence, Hon. Treas. 
23, Campden House Chambers, Camp- 
den-hill, London, W., May 1. 
————— 9 Ores 


THE LATE MISS LISTER. 


Sir,—In your obituary notice of my 
valued friend, Miss Annie V. Lister, 
mention is made of the lively interest she 
took in the Roslyn Hill Schools. I should 
like to add that it was mainly through her 
efforts that instruction in cookery was 
afforded to the girls attending those 
schools. 

Fourteen or fifteen years ago there was 
no cookery school in Hampstead, and at 
that time it was impracticable to establish 
one. Miss Lister, therefore, began by 
persuading the managers of the Roslyn 
Hill Schools to send the girls of a proper 
age to the cookery centre at the Carlton 
Road Board Schools in Kentish Town, 
where they were received as long as there 
was room for them for a small fee; and 
there, I believe, they attended until it 
could be arranged with other Hampstead 
schools to hire a room in which cookery 
instruction might be given. 


Ultimately Miss Lister had the satis- 


faction of seeing a school built in Hamp- 


stead for such teaching ; partly supported 
by voluntary contributions, partly by the 
Government grant, and possibly from 


other sources. —_R. Davenport Hr. 
Hillstow, Headington-road, 
Oxford, May 1. 


ULSTER 
ASSOCIATION. 

On Sunday last, 29th ult., the Rev 

Arthur W. Fox, M.A., of Todmorden, 


preached the annual sermons on behalf of 


the above Association in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Belfast. His morning sub- 
ject, “ Jesus our Master,” and that of the 
evening, “This do and thou shalt live,” 
were treated in an able and eloquent 
manner, and clearly set out the distinctive 
position of the Association. The collections 
were very good, better somewhat than last 
year. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Association was held in the Central Hall, 
Rosemary-street, the next Monday even- 
ing, and was well attended. 

After tea the chair was taken by Mr. 
Thomas Andrews, and the Rev. J. A. 
Kelly submitted the annual report. It 
stated that the work of the Association 
had been steadily pushed forward, and 
there had been a continued demand for 
literature expository of their principles. A 
very large number of tracts and pamphlets 
had been giveu away during the year. A 
number of publicatious of the American 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN, 


Unitarian Association had been found very 
serviceable, and particularly in the work of 
the Postal Mission. The appeal made in the 
report of the previous year for a I'wentieth 
Century Fund was renewed. The thanks 
of the Association were rendered to Mr. 
C. J. M’Kisack, who had been compelled 
through pressure of business, to resign 
the post of co-secretary of the Association, 
but would still act on the Committee. The 
ladies in charge of the Postal Mission had 
reported that from April 5, 1899, to 
Feb. 28, 1900, they had received seventy- 
eight applications, in reply to which they 
have sent literature by Channing, Free- 
man Clarke, Brooke Herford, and others, 
illustrative of the Unitarian position. The 
inquiries come from all parts of the 
United Kingdom—some from people in a 
very humble rank. The work had been 
somewhat of an experiment, but the 
amount of success which had attended it 
warrants its continuation and even exten- 
sion. 

The Secretary also submitted the 
financial statement, which showed a 
balance in hand of £56 6s. 1d. on Dec. 31 
last, but he explained that over £100 had 
been paid away since. 

The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption 
of the report and statement of accounts, 
thanked tbe audience for asking him to 
preside, and said that the Ulster Unitarian 
Association rendered most valuable 
services to their churches, particularly by 
placing within the reach of all much of 
the literature by which many eminent 
divines had been endowed. By the diffu- 
sion of this literature their principles 
had become better known, and unques- 
tionably much good had been done. 
Their thanks were due to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Hon. Treasurer, and Committee for 
having undertaken the work which fell to 
the lot of the Society. He was proud to 
be a member of the Unitarian Church, in 
which he was brought up, and in which 
he intended to spend the remainder of his 
days. He had been often surrounded by 
members of other Churches, but from them 
all he had never received anything but 
kindness, and he thought that those who 
found their Unitarianism a barrier ought 
to examine themselves and see if the fault 
did not lie at their own door. Looking 
at the past year, they could not congratu- 
late themselves on any large increase to 
their numbers, but they could rejoice in 
seeing year by year the spirit of liberality 
and toleration growing stronger and 
stronger in every Protestant Church by 
which they were surrounded. 

Mr. James Davrpson, in seconding the 
motion, referred to the Postal Mission as 
a new departure, but one that showed that 
the Association was up to date in. accom- 
plishing its work. He thought it was 
doing a useful work, not only to Unitarians, 
but to the whole of the Churches of 
Christendom. It did not put before the 
world a new religion, but it went back to 
the old type of Christianity—that Scrip- 
tural Christianity which was taught by 
Christ and his apostles. 

The report and statement of accounts 
were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Joun Rogers moved, and Mrs. 


Rippet seconded, a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Rev. A. W. Fox for the valuable 
services he had rendered to the Association 
by his sermons on Sunday, and Mr. Fox, 
in replying, said it was a great pleasure to 
him to come once a year to Ireland. He 
was not ashamed to be known as a 
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Unitarian. He wished they could get a 
real baptism of living fire, so that they 
could send their truths forth with power 
and teach men to be true to themselves. 

The Rev. J. A. Ketty moved—“ That 
this meeting heartily approves of the sug- 
gestion contained in the report regarding 
the raising of a special fund in com- 
memoration of the twentieth century, and 
hereby gives full power to the Committee 
to take the matter in hand and prosecute 
it to a successful issue.’ That, he said, 
was a step in the right direction, and no 
one need ask what was going to be done 
with the money. If they could trust 
those in charge of the affairs of the 
Association, they should trust them to 
make a right use of the money when they 
got it. 

The Rev. T. DunxEeriEy seconded the 
resolution, which was passed. 

A resolution pledging the meeting to 
adhere to the principles and objects of the 
Association as set forth in the rules was 
passed, on the motion of the Rev. W. 
_Napier, seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
MELLONE. 

Votes of thanks to the Chairman and 
the ladies who provided the tea brought 
the meeting to a close. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


Tus week our thoughts naturally turn 
to London, and we are anxious that the 
bazaar being held there may be a great 
success. Our ladies have been busy for 
some time past, making preparation for 
the Manchester district stall, and we feel 
sure that those who have gone to London 
to dispose of their wares will prove them- 
selves good saleswomen. We fully realise 
that you will want all the money you get, 
and a great deal more, if the work in such 
a vast centre as London is to be adequately 
grappled w:th. We in Manchester have 
found out how comparatively little can be 
done with £10,000. We have allocated 
or paid away £9,000 of it already ; while 
at the same time, and in addition, the 
churches of this district have raised and 
are spending £20,000 more in building 
operations and church and school improve- 
ments. All this is a proof of our vitality 
and fresource; and it goes without the 
saying’that there must be a great deal of 
enthusiasm at the back of it all. Yet, 
we feel that it is by no means time to sit 
down in contentment. Fine, convenient 
buildings we shall have throughout the 
district within the next twelve months ; 
but that in itself is not enough. We feel 
that the time has come for some special 
effort to be made in stimulating the 
religious life of our churches. It may be 
that in being too intent upon fostering the 
development of new churches we have 
rather neglected to consider the needs of 
the old ones. The Manchester District 
Association is regarding this matter very 
earnestly and thoroughly, and-is deter- 
mined to do all it possibly can to give an 
impetus to our church life, With this 
object in view it has issued the following 
letters to ministers, delegates, and church 
secretaries ; and already gratifying interest 
and sympathy have been manifested in 
and with its spirit and principle :— 

“The coming winter will cover the 
transition from the nineteenth century. to 
the twentieth century, and in many ways 


this interesting event will be chronicled: 
Our fellow-Christians of other Churches 
up and down the country are raising 
enormous sums of money, with which to 
extend and strengthen their efforts during 
the early years of the new century. 
Their zeal for the Gospel is enabling them 
to almost work miracles in the matter of 
accumulating resources for what will be a 
unique crusade, to promote the worship of 
God amongst men. Are we less Christian 
than they, less stirred by the love of God 
and of our fellow-men, that we, of all the 
Churches of Christendom, should do 
nothing involving special effort and special 
sacrifice during the coming winter? Do 
not we, members of those churches which 
form the Manchester District Association, 
believe our free unfettered faith to be the 
most beautiful and helpful and inspiring 
of all Christian faiths, because it comes 
nearest to what Jesus Christ himself 
taught? and ought not our ‘enthusiasm, 
therefore, to be greater and not less than 
that which is now urging our fellow-men 
to such a supreme effort P 

“We, the Governing Body of your 
Association, who have been appointed to 
initiate and organise its work of promoting 
the best interests of the churches, feel 
very keenly that the time has come for 
some exceptional effort to be made to stir 
up the life of our congregations and 
make them {supremely discontented with 
the present state of affairs. We look 
round upon the condition of things in 
our twenty-two churches, and though 
some of them have a most encouraging 
vitality, and successfully discover how to 
grapple with the problems that beset them, 
others are in a condition of unprofitable 
anxiety, absorbed with financial difficul- 
ties, and failing to appeal to the religious 
consciousness, not only of the general 
populace, but also of their own enrolled 
members. Yet we are told that the 
Unitarian leaven is working in ali the 
Churches, and that those Unitarians 
within our own fold are a mere bagatelle 
compared with those who are without it. 
Nor can we forget the vast number. of 
people who go nowhere, having broken 
away from Orthodoxy, and of whom many 
might be expected to find a spiritual home 
with us. 

“There is something wrong, somewhere. 
Can we find it out, and set it right? The 
Association desires to do so, if it can. 
Will the congregations trust it, and make 
use of it, and seek its advice and help, 
which it is eager and ready to give? It 
wants to create a new interest in the 
affirmative aspects of our glorious faith. 
It desires to carry its gospel into high- 
ways and byeways this coming winter. 
We feel that the living God is calling upon 
us to-day to remember the self-sacrificing 
spirit of our fathers, who fought and won 
and bequeathed to us that inheritance of 
liberty and faith which we value more 
than all the world besides; and com- 
manding us to do something for the 
uplifting and enlightening of this genera- 
tion, which shall warrant our children’s 
children honouring and emulating us. 

“Can you tell us how we can set aflame 
the population of this district with a 
burning desire to know more of God’s 
truth, and to aspire towards a more com- 
plete fulfilment of His will? This is 
equally your duty and ours. 

1.—Could we rouse your. neighbourhood 


by organising a series of religious services, 
with affirmative discourses calculated to 


deepen the spiritual life and bring light and 
hope to dark and doubting minds, in some 
Public Hall, on week evenings or on Sunday 
afternoons ? 

2,—Can we give strength and impetus to 
your own Church life by helping you to 
organise such services and discourses in 
your own building? We know from ex- 
perience that these efforts do sometimes 
bring special results when specially made. 

3.-Have ‘you any difficulties which 
you deem peculiarly great, and which you 
think might be overcome,-if only the right 
way could be discovered? and would you 
accept our offer of confidential Conference, 
just to see whether some means may be 
devised for enabling you to take a new and 
stronger lease of life in the new century ? 

4.—Is there any way whatever in which 
ne aS be of service to you in your Church 
ife 


_ “We are not taking this matter up 
lightly. It appeals to us as a most serious 
obligation, and we are going to carry it 
through. We are not, and we know of 
nobody who is, satisfied with the present 
general condition of our churches; but 
we cannot, we will not, believe that it is 
impossible to advance the interests of such 
a grand faith as ours, if only sufficient 
heart and resource is put into our effort, 
and if only we work together in hearty 
co-operation. 

“ May we ask you to bring this matter 
promptly and earnestly before your Com- 
mittee, or your Congregation ; and to give 
us some expression of opinion concerning 
it before the end of June. 

“We shall most heartily weleome any 
advice and help you can offer, or any 
suggestion you can make.” 

A stranger to the life and work of our 
Manchester group of churches might be 
disposed to think the spirit of this letter 
was pessimistic; butit is not. We cannot 
despair in face of such a hopeful outlook 
as we have. The fields are ripe to har- 
vest. We never had a grander oppor- 
tunity than we have now. A more 
desirable time for our effort than next 
winter can scarcely be conceived. The 
whole religious world will be more than 
usually astir. There will be a sentiment 
about the transition from one century to 
another which will do much, to help us. 


| Ifonly all the energy and earnestness of all 


the churches can be concentrated upon a 
joint scheme of work for next winter, the 
thoughtful religious life of this large com- 
munity will be appealed to as it never has 
been before. It is enthusiasm we want, 
and whole-souled enterprise, such as is 
only possible when the churches band 
together as one, and engage in a hearty 
co-operation. We have some splendid 
workers in our Manchester Churches—men 
and women moved by a strong faith, who 
are prepared to spend and be spent in 
advancing God’s Kingdom on earth and in 
extending the possession of God’s truth. 
They always rise to the occasion, and Iam 
sure that this grand opportunity, fore- 
shadowed in the Association’s letter, will 
not be allowed by them to slip by unim- 
proved. 

We are sorry to learn that the Rev. P. 
M. Higginson has resigned the pastorate 
of Monton Church, and that on account 
of ill-health be will travel abroad for a 
while. The Monton friends will suffer a 
keen loss, and so also will the District 
Association of which Mr. Higginson has 
been President, and on whose Committee 
he has served faithfully and helpfully. He 
has endeared himself to the ministers 
of the district-by ‘his fraternal co-opera« 
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tion and sympathy, and we all wish him 
bon voyage and a safe return in restored 
health and strength. 

CuarLus Roper. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—>o—— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as. possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. 

ee ee eel 

Astley.—The annual school sermons were 
reached to large congregations, on Sunday, by the 

ey. W. E. Geovge, M.A., of Swinton. The choir, 
assisted by members of the Chowbent choir, and 
that of the Leigh Congregational Church, rendered 
the anthems, “Ye that stand in the House of the 
Lord,”’ ‘Shepherd of Souls,” and ‘‘ Oh, worship the 
King.” The collections amounted to £23 63. 1d., 
being an increase on former collections for some 
years. 

Birkenhead.—The closing services in the 
Charing-cross Church were held on _ Sunday, 
April 29, and there was a special meeting of the 
congregation in the morning for the purpose of 
passing a resolution to reaffirm their unfaltering 
belief in the great principles to which the church 
was dedicated—the free and reverent worship of 
Almighty God, the Father of all mankind, in the 
spirit of His son, Jesus Christ—and to place on 
record their grateful remembrance of the heritage 
of religious earnestness in the service of God and 
man, which tbe founders and supporters of the 
church have left behind them. They also decided 
to preserve a copy of the resolution, together with 
a photograph of the building and copies of the 
sermons preached at the closing services, within 
the foundation stone of the building to be erected 
in Bessborough-road, Birkenhead. The resolution 
was proposed by Mr. C. W. Willmer, seconded by 
Mr. P. Dickinson, and unanimously passed. Next 
Sunday, and until the new church is built, the 
congregation meet in the Church Hall, at Bess- 
borough-road. Before morning service on Sunday, 
May 6, there is to be a recital om the organ, which 
has been presented to the congregation by Mr. 
George Bewlay Dalby, in memory of his wife, 

Burton-on-Trent.—During April the Burton- 
ou-Trent Unitarian Society, which holds services ab 
the Town Hall, has been in charge of Mr. F, H. 
Vaughan, B.A,, late Scholar at Manchester College, 
Oxford, and much good work has been done. A 
children’s service on the Sunday morning has been 
started, anda library of Unitarian literature formed. 
The church has adopted the Essex Hall hymnal and 
the Ten Services of public prayer. Last Sun- 
day Mr. G. L. Phelps, of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College, Manchester, took the 
service, and Mr. J. C. Warren brought over about 
twenty friends from Novtingham, who contributed 
anthems and a solo, making the service a most 
enjoyable one, and the room wascrowded. On the 
last Sunday of Mr. Vaughan’s stay a meeting of the 
congregation was held, when a resolution in appre- 
ciation of his work, and thanking him for his 
efforts, was passed ; also one thanking the North 
Midland Association for their help from the com- 
mencement of the services, and to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association for help towards the 
expenses of the late week-evening lectures, and for 
their grant of books to the library ; also to the 
other subscribers at Leicester to the same object. 

Heaton Moor.—After some delay in the transfer 
of the land at the corner of King’s-drive and 
Heaton Moor-road, the purchase has now been com- 
pleted on behalf of the Manchester Association of 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Churches, and the con- 
tractors have begun work. The corner plot is left 
vacant for a church building in the future, when 
the congregation shall require it; at present a 
school-church, to accommodate 150 people, is being 
erected, and its completion is promised within five 
months. Although the Reform Hall, in which the 
congregation is meeting, is not favourable for in- 
creased activities, a'Sunday-school has been success- 
fully started, and is attended mainly by the children 
of members of the congregation. 
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London: Bermondsey.—The Rev. Harold 
Rylett having resigned the ministry of Fort-road 
Church, the Rev. D. Amos, late of Reading, has 
kindly undertaken the duties during the month of 
May, including the Sunday-school anuiversary and 
flower services, to be held on May 27. 

London: Highgate.—The Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, M.A., who is preaching for six months 
at Highgate, has received from the congregation a 
cordial invitation to accept the pastorate of the 
church, which many friends in London beyond the 
immediate circle of the congregation will hope that 
he may be able to accept. 

London: Stepney.—On Thursday evening, 
April 26, the annual meeting of the congregation of 
College Chapel was held. Theschoolroom was well 
filled, and the tone of the meeting was bright and 
hopeful. Dr. Herbert Smith occupied the chair. 
After the report and accounts had been passed, and 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Tavener, Miss 
Florence Hill, and Miss Read had_ been given 
the Revs. H. Woods Perris and R. H. U. Bloor 
addressed the meeting. Miss Tagart and Mr. 
Vizard, in moving and seconding the report, spoke 
with sympathy of the work at Stepney, and 
specially commended the spirit of the teachers and 
the behaviour of the Sunday scholars. The report, 
read by -Mr. Evans, the secretary, expressed the 
unanimous satisfaction of the congregation in being 
able to retain Mr. Tavener amongst them, their 
appreciation of his pulpit addresses, and of his 
superintendence of the Sunday-school, which is now 
in splendid order. There is a steady and slightly 
increasing attendance at evening service. The 
Band of Hope and Mercy, Elder Scholars’ Guild, 
&c., continue to meet, and the spirit of harmony 
and cheerfulness which prevails makes up in a 
degree for the smallness of the numbers. All have 
worked hard for the London Unitarian Bazaar. The 
Chapel Committee feel very grateful for the 
generous grants from the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association and the London District 
Unitarian Society, and to the friends who have 
formed a Finance Committee, with Dr. Herbert 
Smith as treasurer, to raise a guarantee fund for 
the salary of a lay-worker for Stepney and Strat- 
ford, and are very glad that Mr. Tavener has 
accepted this position. Mr. Tavener, in responding 
to the vote of thanks, said that the present arrange- 
ment of dividing his time between Stepney and 
Stratford had the advantage of drawing together 
the two congregations, who had mutually helped 
each other on several occasions. After the business 
meeting, the work for the London Unitarian 
Bazaar, done by the members and scholars, were 
shown, and also an oil picture, “ Christ Blessing 
Little Children,” painted by the youths of the 
Elder Scholars’ Guild, under Mr. Tavener’s 
guidance. 

Long Sutton.—The two-hundredth anniversary 
of this ancient place of worship, and the tenth of 
the Rev. W. J. Pond’s sestlement, was celebrated 
on Sunday and Monday, 29th and 30th ult. On 
Sunday two sermons were preached by the Rev. 
Harvey Smith, Bethnal Green-road, London. - In 
the afternoon his subject was “‘ Leaving the Past,” 
and in the evening “ Pressing Forward.” The tea 
on Monday was the largest this generation has 
witnessed, the most pleasing feature being the 
presence of friends from the Unitarian* Church, 
King’s Lynn. At the public meeting which 
followed, the principal speakers were the Rev. J. A. 
Brinkworth, of Saffron Walden, and Harvey Smith, 
who represented the General Baptist Assembly. 
Other speakers were Miss Cadman, of the Society 
of Friends, Mr. Bush, from Lynn, and the 
minister. The chair was occupied by the treasurer, 
Mr. Boltz, who opened the meeting with a stirring 
historical speech, striking the key-note for other 
speakers. Kemembering the “Act of Toleration,” 
passed May 24, 1689, the gathering was an evidence 
of the vast growth of Christian toleration, for, as 
one of the speakers remarked, ‘‘ we have represented 
here’ not only Baptists, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Quakers, and Unitariane, but mingling 
with us members of the Established Church. 
Surely Christian unity is coming.” A resolution 
of confidence in Mr. Pond’s ministry and a desire 
for him to continue his struggles here was heartily 
carried. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday-school 
Union.—The annual conversazione was held at 
Denton on Saturday last, and was most. successful, 
about 250 persons being present. Representatives, 
and the whole of the ministers with two exceptions, 
were present from all the fourteen schools in the 
Union. After tea, the President, Mr. John Bar- 
row occupied the chair, wearing the gold medal 
presented to him by the late President of the 
M.D.S.8.A., for Sunday-school services, now cover- 
ing a period of fifty-three years. He wassupported 
by the Vice-President (the Rev. T, R. Elliott), the 
Rev, L, Scott, and Mr, A. Slater (hon. sec.) An 


interesting vocal and instrumental entertainment 
was given, including part songs by the Wilton-street 
Singing Class, and concluding with an amusing 
dramatic sketch, A cordial vote of thanks to the 
Denton friends was accorded, on the motion of the 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A. (who also welcomed the 
Rev. C. E. Oliver, B.A., as a member of the Union, 
on his settlement at Denton), seconded by the Rey. 
A. L. Smith, B.A. Revs. L. Scott and C. E. Oliver 
responded, and the latter gentleman moved, and 
the Rev. W. C. Hall, M.A., seconded a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, to which he fittingly 
responded. The gathering was one of the most 
successful ones held by the Union. 

Sheffield.—A very pleasant gathering of mem- 
bers of the Unitarian congregations of Sheffield and 
the district was held at Channing Hall on April 26. 
After tea, the chair was taken by Mr. Wostinholm, 
who was supported by the Revs. J. E. Manning, 
J. T. Sunderland, John Lee (of the Loxley Inde- 
pendent Chapel), J. Ellis, J. Stephens, Iden Payne, 
Vernon Herford, A. Bennett, and Mr. Edward 
Bramley. Mr. Sunderland, speaking as a York- 
shireman, who had spent most of his life in America, 
gave a striking address on “Emerson,” Mr. Bennett 
spoke on “The Conduct of Public Worship.” Mr. 
Lee, speaking as a Congregationalist, said that while 
naturally thinking his own Church the best, he had 
a keen appreciation of the excellence of the Unit- 
arian, and especially its freedom of thought and 
liberty of consciences. Other speeches followed. 
On Sunday, at Upper Chapel, the Rev. J. E. Man- 
ning delivered an interesting appreciation of 
Cowper, in connection with the centenary of the 
poet’s death. : 

Sunderland (Appointment).— The Rev. Francis 
Wood has received a unanimous invitation to take 
charge, for twelve months, of the church at Sunder- 
land, and has accepted the same. 

Walthamstow.—A vocal and instrumental con- 
cert was given on Thursday, April 26, in aid of the 
Indian Famine Fund. About 150 persons were 
present, and an interesting programme was gone 
through in a very creditable manner. Nearly 
£4 15s. was realised, and the following Sunday 
evening’s collection was added, making a total of 
£5, the whole of which will be forwarded to Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, at Essex Hall, the expenses, which 
amounted to less than £1, being defrayed by pri- 
vate subscription among the members of the 
church, 


BER AMMERGAU.—A lady, who 
speaks German, and has been to the Play, 
would like to escort two or four young ladies in 
June. Expenses only required, — Address, Miss 
Cuirton, INQUIRER Office, 
A PPOINTMENT desired by lady as 
HOUSEKEEPER to gentleman, or COM- 
PANION-HOUSEKEEPER to lady; large ex- 
perience ; highest references; moderate salary ; 
country preferred. — Address, Miss MELROsS, 
Churnet Croft, Wall Grange, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O f onthe minimum nionthly balances, te) 
when not drawn below £109 /. 
° ° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


19) 
1 /. on Deposits, repayable ondemana. D F /. 
2 2Tfo 2fo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


i 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


Beas FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. : 
Telegruphic Address: “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


BIRTHS. 

Coventry—On the 27th April, at Hunters Lane, 
Wavertree, to Mr. and Mrs. Harold Coventry, 
a son and daughter (the son surviving only a 
few hours). 

GreG—On the 30th April, at Oak Brow, Styal, the 
wife of Henry P. Greg, of a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

Hannen—On the 26th April, at Shanghal, in his 
58th year, Sir Nicholas J. Hannen, Chief 
Justice H.B.M.’s Supreme Oourt for China and 
Korea. (By cable.) z 

Lrz—On the 25th April, suddenly, Constance Anna 
Lee, of Redcliff, Kinver, near Stourbridge, 
daughter of the late Thomas Eyre Lee, of 
Birmingham, Solicitor, aged 76. ee 
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Qape GAtoNDATr. 
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SUNDAY, May 6, 


— 


> It is requested that notice of any alteration 


in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 1la.m. 


and 7 P.M., Rev. D. Amos. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN! 
Morning, Boy’s Own Brigade Church Parade 
Service. Subject, “The False and the True.” 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 AM, and 7 P.M., Rev. T. W. FREcKELTON. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 
Croydon,114.M.and7Pp.M., Rev. J. Pace Hoprs 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev. A. J. Marcuanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. FRANK K, FREESTON. 

Forest-gate corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Brooke HeERrFoRD, D.D., and 7 P.m., Rev. EDGAR 
Dartyn. Minister’s Class for Children, 12 30. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawxzs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, “ Abba Father.” Evening, ‘The 
Glory of Common Things.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CHyNOWETH Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., 


Rev. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev, L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.mM., and 3 p.m., Service for Children. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr, Lucxine TAVENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 P.m., Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 114m, 
Mr. W. J. Hawxins, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. F. H. 
Jonzs, B.A, 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 pm., Rev, 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. EH. Mannyina, M.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, 
Dr, MumMrry. 


——___¢_____ 
PROVINCIAL, 


Barsatn Heata Instrrvre: Our FatTarr’s CavRcH, 


11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 aM. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev. F. W. STanwey. 

BrprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rey. 
Rowwanyd HI. 

Buackproot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 
Buiacxkroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopDELL SMITH, 
Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6,30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkzs, 

Bovurnemovuts, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
ll a.M.and 7 p.M., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BricuTon, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 a.M.and7 p.m, Rev. J. E.Stronas. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 2 

CanTERrBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Mr. R. W. Kirrre. - 

Dra and WatmerR Free Christian Church, High- 
at.,114.M.and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.M, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 8. Burrows, : 

Easteourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road,11 4.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. CLarr. 

GuinprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. S. Lange BucKLAND. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, J. J. MaRTEN. 


_ Lxxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev, 


J. Cottins OpaErs, B.A. 
LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.M, 
and 6,30 p.M., Rev, J. M. Luoyp THomas, 


LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev 
A, Cospren Smiru, and 6.30 p.m., Rev., R. A. 
ARmMsTRONG, B.A. 

Lrverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Juve. : 

LiveRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev, Dr. Kirin, 

MancHEsTER, Sale, 11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
J. FoRREST. 

MANCHESTER ,Strangeways 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 

Mareate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. B, BARNHILL. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
W. E. Apopis, M.A. 

PortsMoUTH, General Baptist Chapel, $t. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

RamscaTE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 
Rev. J. B. BarnuHILy, 

ReavDInG, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr, 0. A. SHRUBSOLE, 
F.G.S. 

ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-strest, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Wm. Acar. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11a.m., Rev. R.C. Denpy. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops 
PrERRiIs. ~ 

YorK,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rey. H. Rawuines, M.A. 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. Subject, ‘‘ The Salvation 
Army : its Aims and Methods,” introduced by Mr. 
W. J. WappincTon. Tea at Six o’clock. All wel- 
come. 


OUTH-PLACEH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—May 6th, 

at 11.15, Children’s Service. Addresses by Mr, 

HERBERT BURROWS and Mrs. MONTEFIORE. 
Concert at 7. 
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ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W- 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


1 THCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
- ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 

per Cent. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman —Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupes, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H. A. Harpoastxe, F.S.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
SrerPHen SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road,8.W., 
and Mrs, Henry Rutt,1 Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Bart., 21, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34,and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Sugvey Fee to £500, half-s- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


4, Adelaids Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 
Loundoa and the South-Eastern Counties. 
“ASSEMBLY SUNDAY,” May 13th, when it is 
hoped that Collections will be made on behalf of 
the Fund in all the Churches whose names are on 
the roll of the Assembly. 
FREDERIC ALLEN, Hon. Sec, 


ESTERN UNION of UNITARIAN 
and FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, 
The ANNUAL ASSEMBLY will be held at 
TAUNTON on THURSDAY, May 10th. 
BUSINESS MEETING at 11.30 a.m. Major- 
General Jacos, the President, in the chair. 
DIVINE SERVICE at 8 p.m. Preacher, the 
Rey, LEOPOLD DE Beaumont Kuz, D.Sc, F.L.S. 
PUBLIC MEETING at 7.30. Major-General 
JACOB in the chair, 
F. W. STANLEY, Hon. Sec. 


HE CILIAU. AERON NEW 


CHAPEL, CARDIGANSHIRE, will be 
OPENED on MAY 9th and 10th. 

po ERG 

Total cost of scheme toed, 250. 20% 0 

* Balance still to be raised elt >- 8300 


On behalf of the Committee we desire to make 
an earnest APPEAL to the Unitarian Public for 
additional Subscriptions to enable us to open the 
Chapel free of debt. 

LEWIS WILLIAMS (Minister), Cwmere 
Cottage, Talsarn, South Wales ; 
LEWIS EVANS (Secretary), Tynant, 

Ciliau Aeron, 


All subscriptions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Minister, and a complete list of subscribers 
will be issued. 

The following subscriptions have been received 
in response to this APPEAL :— 


t% 
m 
fo") 
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Amount already acknowledged... ze OO 
Mrs, George Holt a oe 
Sir Jobn T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. 
Miss Emily Sharpe a ae 
Colonel Ralph Peacock .., 

Miss Lucy K. Garrett ... eae aoe 

Sir William Pollitt cas cbc 

Miss M C. Martineau aS 

Miss L. S. Leigh ... re 

Mrs. Hollins “ fee 

Miss Elizabeth A. Paget 

Miss Kate B. Thomas ... 

Mr. G. W. Harrison e 

Mr, J. Howard Brooks, B.A. 

Mr. Edwin Clephan, J.P. 

Mr. Percy J. Winser —... eee 

Miss Ellen Thurtell ; 

Mr. T,'‘S. Johnson . ann oes 

* A Friend” Ae Ae Bes ASG 

Miss H, E. Booth ctu ee 

Miss Louisa Jones a oe 

Rey. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A. ... 

Mr. D. Healey... vee oa bee 

Mr. J. Baker, 5s.; Mrs. Barnard, 3s. 6d.; 
Mrs. Lloyd, 2s. 6d. ... ae fe OTL 

* The last £25 of the above balance has been 
promised by the British and Foreign Unitarian 

Association. 

Per Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, towards the 
purchase of an American Organ for 
the New Chapel :— 

Mr. Henry Lupton 

Mrs. Marriott 

Miss Lydia S. Leigh 

Miss S, 8. Wrigley , ae 


Towards this object further donations are re- 
quired, 
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Eyes FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
THE Firs, BRomMyaRD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 


Miss Jessiz BAKER (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 


Osterberg). 
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May 5, 1900. 


Schools, ete. 


—@——. 


BEACEORT SCHOOL, WOODSTOCK 
AVENUE, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School, Highgate). 

Reference is kindly permitted to Miss EmILy 
SHarPE, 32, Highbury-place, N., and the Rev. A. N. 
BLa7TcHFORD, B.A., Durdham Park, Bristol. 

NEXT TERM began on WEDNESDAY, May 2. 


RIGHTON. — ASCOTT HOUSE 
SCHOOL, 37, SUSSEX-SQUARE. 
PrincipAaL—MAURICE JACOBS, M.A. (Oxon.). 


BOYS well grounded and prepared for Public 
Schools by experienced University Graduates and 
Public Schoolmen. Healthiest situation in Brighton, 
facing sea and downs. Playing fields of thirty 
acres. Highest references, 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


—— re 
PrincipaL—Miss BAILY. 
Heapmistress—Miss ELEANOR MOSS,B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
Principal, 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 

Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


-. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL > 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 
near 


A NEW SCHOOL. 
ody MM EADOWSLEA,” HOPE, 
ro HAWARDEN. For BOYS and GIRLS 

of 7 to 11.  Fore-School to Abbotsholme and 
similar schools. To be OPENED on MAY 10th. 

Fine position, 400 feet above sea level ; bracing 
air ; special attention to health ; no over pressure ; 
plenty of open-air occupations ; modern educational 
methods.— Apply, Headmaster, Meadowslea, Hope 
Station, near Mold. 


CHOOL ror GIRLS anp LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


PrincrpaLs:—Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 

Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 

Reference kindly permitted to T. GRosvENOR LEE, 
Esq., Clent, near. Stourbridge; JoHn Hkywoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


Aen WARREN, 


KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


ANTED, certificated HEAD 

MISTRESS for the New Meeting Girls’ 

School, Kidderminster. Salary about £100, but 

capable of considerable increase.—Apply, Mrs. A. 

Porter, Claremont Villa, Sutton Park-rvad, Kidder- 
minster, on form to be had from her. 


Board anv Resivence, 


— 


A FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. ROBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


NGLESEA. BRYNTIRION 

BOARDING HOUSE, Red Wharf Bay. 

Tennis. Misses SCHOFIELD and Brooks. Terms 
on application. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhocd. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss Rowianp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARD and RESIDENCE (First 
Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the lease 
of her house, and has enlarged and re-decorated it. 
Electric light and bells and bath-room are added, 
and perfect modern drainage. References required, 
—18, Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel, 60 rooms, Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. Board and Residence from 30s. 
Send for particulars. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


4 CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. Near the lakes, the 
woods, and the mountains of Westmorland. 
Board and lodging from three shillings per day.— 
Write for particulars to the Rev. H. V. Mitts 
Starnthwaite Colony, Kendal. 


{ELIXSTOWE.—Comfortable Apart- 

ments near Railway Station and to t he Sea, 

in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs. H. Ro Binson, 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 


T, LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’ 59 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 9d. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QuiETUDE, Lonpon.” 


\ \ TANTED, post as MUSIC TEACHER 
in School. Certificated.— A. Lockwoop, 
A.L.C.M., 24, Trinity-street, Huddersfield, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE 


From 2s. 6d. to 1s. per Volume. 


Sunday Schoo Helper, 


LSS Leo. 


Vols. 1—10. Edited by Rev. W. Copeland Bowle. 
Vol. 11. Edited by Rey. Frank Walters. 


The Volumes are now Reduced in Price 
to ls. per Vol. net. 

The postage, which is*extra, is as follows :—One 
Vol. 4d.; two Vols. 5d ; three Vols. 6d. ; and so 
on at the rate of 1d. for-each additional Volume. 
Cash must be sent with order. 

ee 


The eleven bound Volumes of this Magazine re- 
present a most valuable Reference Library for 
Teachers, for the preparation of their lessons. 

Numerous Articles and Papers have appeared 
therein by our best known writers :—The late Dr. 
Martineau, Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, Principals 
Drummond, Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, Rev. R. A, 
Armstrong, Miss Marian Pritchard, Miss Gertrude 
Martineau, Miss Mary Dendy, and from many well 
known Teachers and Workers. : 

“Tt is ably conducted, and can boast of’a greater 
variety of interesting topics than ‘most similar 
publications,’’—Nonconformist. 

“Tt is actually what it purports to be, a means 
of much benefit to parents, teachers, and scholars.” 
— Bookseller. 


As the number of copies of some of the 
Volumes remaining in stock is limited, early 
application must be made by those wishing to 
secure or complete their sets. 


London : Tur SunDay Scuoon AssoctaTion, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


PRAYERS: NEW AND OLD. 
Suitable for Church, Family, or Private Worship 
By P. E. VIZARD. 


Witiiams & Noraate, 14, Henrietta-street, London. 
Price 1s. net. 

‘“The prayers are redolent of the deeper piety of all ages 
and sections of the Christian Church. They are arranged 
and selected so as to meet the needs especially of those who 
seek to combine ancient devotion with modern conceptions 
of God and man, The book is a good one.”—Inquirur, 

“The yearnings and outreachings of the human heart 
were never expressed in truer language nor in fewer 
words.” —Rock. 

“The compiler’s aim has been to include only such gems 
of devotional desire as have been fitly wedded to beautiful 
language, and in this he has been successful.” —LiTERARY 
Wop, 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitrp By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 
Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 


&c., from a purely ethical standpciat 
Children’s Page. 


Onze PENNY WEEELY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.O. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for May.—“ Our Work for the Common 
Cause.” 
Double Number. Price 2d. 
Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free, 

Apply, Essex Hall, or Cas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 

wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 4 


Printed by Wooprati & KinpeEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. - 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kennepy, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHN Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Hnywoop Deansgate,— 
Saturday, May 5, 1900. 
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Toe InpriAN Famine Braumo Somas 
Funp.—Mr. Ion Pritchard acknow- 


ledges receipt of the following dona- 
tions:—Amount already acknowledged 
£1,282 15s. 8d.; Mr. A. D. Tyssen, £1; 
Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart., £5 ; Mr. J. 
S. Lister and Miss Lister, £10 10s.; Miss 
Else, £5; Mr. Archer Simons, £5; Miss 
Emilie Meyer, £10; Miss F. D. Meyer, 
£5; W.-C. J., £5; Mrs. John Ricketts, 
£2 2s.; Mr. Arthur Wheatley, 10s.; Mr. 


Harold Longster, 3s. 6d.; C. H. S, 
Leicester, 2s. 6d.; Mr. R. R. Meade- 
King, £5; Mr. John Quiutrall, 10s. ; 


M. E. K., Southsea, £1; Mr. and Mrs. 
David Thompson, £1; First Presbyterian 
Church, Banbridge, £5 ds.; J..S, 
Brighton, £1 1s.; Miss Lily Pearce, 5s. ; 
Mr. A. Woodward, 10s.; Moss Side 
Unitarian Free Church, Manchester, 
£3 2s. 7d.; Miss Lily Preston, 5s.; Mrs. 


M. Taylor, 1s.; Miss Nuttall, ls. ; 
Miss <A. Nuttall, I1s.; Master S. 
Elliott, 6d.; L., Sheffield, 10s.; Unit- 


arian Chapel, Highland-place, Aberdare, 
£1 10s. 5d.; Mr. J. S. Wray, 2s. 6d.; 
T. B. and M. E. C., £1; In Memoriam, 
£2; Priscilla, 5s.; Mr. Thomas Atkins, 
£2 2s.; Mr. J. Teal, £1; Domestic 
Mission, MilJ-street, Liverpool, £1; Miss 
Burgon, £1; J. H., Manchester, 5s.; Mrs. 
Spencer, 5s.; Miss EH. J. Spencer, 5s. ; 
E. P., 5s.; Mr. ©. L. Corkran, - 10s. ; 
E. A. B., Warrington, 5s.; Mr. G. C. 
Rider, 5s.; Miss L. R. Thornely, £2; 
Moneyrea Meeting House, £3 lds. 3d.; 
Mr. Burke, £1; Mr. J. Walter Cock, 
£2 2s.; St. Nicholas-street Chapel, 
Lancaster, £5 6s. 9d.; Mr. D. J. Davies, 
2s. 6d.; Nottage Unitarian Church, 
£1 0s. 3d.; Mrs. Burchett, £1 1s.; Mrs. 
M.H. Crook, £1 1s.; Miss Howse, £2; 
Concert organised by the Committee and 
Organist of Unity Hall Free Christian 
Church, Torquay, £7 12s. 6d.; Sym- 


pathiser, Hcclesfield, 23. 6d.; Mr. W. 
Haslam, £2; Mrs. Arthur Lupton, £5; 
S. J., 6s.; Miss Ridge, £2s. 2s.; T. M.T., 
2s. 6d.; Mr. Alfred Thompson, £1; 
total £1,400 9s. 1ld. Contributions may 
be sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Wir reference to the dreadful Indian 
famine, we find in the Christian World 
the following note :— 

The service at Lyndhurst-road Church on 

Sunday morning last was remarkable and 
significant. In place of the usual sermon 
the great congregation listened first of all, 
and with rapt attention, to an able state- 
ment by an Anglo-Indian layman on the 
present famine in India, and then to an 
impassioned .appeal to them from Dr. 
Horton to do their duty as Christian people 
to their famine-stricken Indian fellow- 
subjects. After statement and appeal 
came a great collection. In looking upon 
the scene one felt instinctively that here 
was a model of the Christian assembly of 
the future; the people gathered together 
first for worship, and then to discuss, in 
the name of Christ, the world’s great 
human needs, and in His name to do what 
in them lay towards remedying them. So 
far as India is concerned, it is to be 
hoped that the example set by Lyndhurst- 
road—which previous to last Sunday had 
raised £160 for the Famine Fund—will be 
extensively followed. The people of Eng- 
land have not yet begun to realise this 
famine, whose awful effects now reach, 
itis computed, to near 90,000,000 of people, 
nor to ask themselves the question what 
relation the ever-increasing recurrence 
of these calamities bears to the English 
rule. 
From Carlisle we have received a 
collecting card, which js being used by 
the members of the. Unitarian Church 
and the children of the Sunday-school. 
On the back of the card is printed an 
appeal for contributions, and a few 
pointed words as to the horrors of the 
famine. 

Berore thesewords reach the other side 
of the Atlantic our friends will be already 
gathering in Boston, to celebrate the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association, which is likewise 
the anniversary of our own Association, 
founded on the same day, in the same 
year, 1825. Here we would offer brief, 
but heartfelt congratulations, which will 
be more fully offered on the spot, with the 
greetings of the mother country, by our 
British representatives the Revs. Charles 
Hargrove and W. Copeland Bowie, Mr. 
Ion Pritchard and Miss Marian Pritchard. 
The celebration, which begins on Sunday, 
the 20th inst., and concludes on Friday, 
the 25th, the actual anniversary day, will 
have something of the character of an 
International Unitarian Conference, for in 
addition to this country, India will be 


represented by Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, who 
is now on his way to Boston, and Mr. 
B. C. Pal, who has been for some time in 
America; Japan will be represented by 
the Revs. T. Murai and Kinzo Hirai, as 
well as Mr. Clay MacCauley, who has just 
returned from that country after ten years 
of service as American representative at 
Tokyo. Transylvania will be represented 
by our friend and correspondent, Professor 
George Boros, Dean of the Theological 
school at Kolozsvar, and Germany by 
Professor Oppert, of Berlin. The Rev. J. 
Hocart is on his way from Brussels, and 
the Christian Register also expects Signor 
Bracciforti from Milan. ‘The French 
Liberal Churches, and the Protestanten- 
bond of Holland, are also to send dele- 
gates, but we have not yet learned their 
names. 


We quoted a fortnight ago from a 
remarkable speech made by the Bishop of 
Calcutta, presiding in that city over a 
meeting held in memory of Dr. Martineau. 
One sentence in that speech particularly 
has attracted a good deal of interest, the 
sentence in which Dr. Welldon quoted a 
saying of Dr. Martineau’s in conversation 
with himself, to the effect that, ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian though he was, yet when he 
surveyed the course of ecclesiastical 
history, he was glad it was the Athana- 
sian and not the Arian view of our 
Lord’s person which had won the day in 
Christendom.”” Those who conclude from 
this saying that Dr, Martineau was glad 
that present-day ‘Trinitarian theology 
should prevail over Unitarian, show very 
little discernment of his meaning. In 
reference to this matter, we have received 
a letter from the venerable Henry Solly, 
expressing goodwill towards Ture INQUIRER 
as serving the cause of pure religion, 
“ which is to grow, not by one-sided out- 
bursts of bitter hostility against all who 
may not see eye to eye with ourselves, 
but by learning from others those portions 
of Divine truth with which they have 
been entrusted from.above’”’; and then 
speaking as follows of the distinction 
between the Athanasian and the Arian 
view :— 


The distinction is of unspeakable import- 
ance in the development of the controversy 
which Unitarians have so persistently and 
courageously carried on, but which has too 
often been pursued to a fatal result accord- 
ing to the great law of controversy which 
go continually drives the enemies of error 
into the opposite extreme. It so happened 
that about forty years ago, when I was 
writing an essay on the Doctrine of 
At-onement, that I had the exceptional 
privilege of learning from the late Alex- 
ander John Scott, of Manchester, the truth 
which had not been vouchsafed to me in the 
course of my Unitarian education. He 


| explained to me that it would be fatal to 
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the cause of religious doctrinal truth in our 
community, if Arian views were sub- 
stituted in that community for the view 
which Atbanasins took of the relation 
of Jesus Christ as the Son of God to 
‘*Our Father in Heaven.’’ For Athanasius 
strenuously contended for the Divine Son- 
ship of Christ, while the success of Arius 
would have placed our Lord in the category 
of the creatures of God instead of the filial 
relationship. I can feel no doubt that 
this was the ground of Dr. Martineau’s 
preference for the one doctrine rather than 
the other, as described by the Bishop of 
Caleutta—and for that description I feel 
personally so grateful that I thought it 
possible you might think it worth while to 
insert the jforegoing explanation in your 
next issue. To meit seems of unspeakable 
importance that the distinction now insisted 
on should receive due appreciation from all 
who while rejecting the Athanasian Creed, 
which, of course, was not written by 
Athanasius, are nevertheless equally 
opposed to the doctrine still constantly urged 
by a happily decreasing number of earnest 
and deyout Christians. 


We are not sure that we quite under- 
stand what the doctrme is to which Mr. 
Solly refers as “ still constantly urged,” 
but Dr. Martinean’s satisfaction in the 
victory of the Athanasian over the Arian 
view in the fourth century has been and 
is undoubtedly shared by many thoughtful 
Unitarians. At the héart of the doctrine 
of Athanasius, however it might after- 
wards be formulated in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, was the vital religious truth 
of an essential spiritual unity between 
Christ, the Son of God, and the Hternal, 
whom we know as Father. The proper 
outcome of this doctrine, as it appears to 
us, is not the ecclesiastical doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the three Gods who seem so 
easily to emerge out of the “ Divine 
Society” of which some modern 
theologians make so much, but just that 
spiritual Unitarianism, of which Dr. 
Martineau has been in our time the great 
representative, in accordance with which 
not the one Son of God alone, but all 
living souls, in their divine capacity, 
angels in the heights and the children 
in our homes, are seen to be. in an 
essential spiritual unity, to be per- 
fected according to the purpose of Eternal 
Love, in the one Household of God. The 
doctrine of Divine Immanence, now pre- 
valent among Trinitarians and Unitarians 
alike, may suggest some new interpreta- 
tion of the Trinity, but far nearer to the 
religion of Jesus, and what we take to be 
the abiding spiritual truth, is that Unity 
in which, among the children of God, 
Christ is recognised as “the first-born 
of many brethren,” the “Chief of 
faithful souls.” It was because the 
Athanasian rather than the Arian doctrine 
of the fourth century seemed to Dr. 
Martineau to lead more directly to that 
result, that he expressed the preference 
which has been quoted. 


Wuite the interest of this question is 
fresh in our readers’ minds, we are glad 
to offer for their consideration an essay 
by the Rev. Charles E. Beeby, B.D., Vicar 
of Yardley Wood, near Birmingham, on 
“ Unitarian and Trinitarian: a Theological 
Eirenicon,” the first part of which appears 
in our present issue. Mr, Beeby’s re- 
markable book on “ Creed and Life,” and 
the somewhat vehement controversy which 
arose out of it, called wide-spread atten- 
tion to his thoughtful and earnest inter- 
pretation of religious truth, and we count 
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it-a privilege to be allowed to publish his 
present essay. It is to be completed in 
our next week’s issue. 


A srconp Summer Sessions for Sunday- 
school Teachers, organised by the Sunday 
School Association, is to be held at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, from July 6 to 14, 
and a circular of. invitation has been sent 
out by Mr. Ion Pritchard, the hon. sec- 
retary of the Association to the schools 
throughout the country. The first session, 
held last year, was so eminently successful, 
and so much enjoyed by those who took 
part in it, that there is sure to be an 
immediate and warm response. The limit 
of the accommodation at Manchester 
College is set down at 150, so that teachers 
wishing to take part in the session will 
do well to send in their applications at 
once. It is desirable that as many 
schools as possible should be represented, 
and where expense seems an insuperable 
obstacle, it is suggested that the teachers 
of a school would do well to subscribe to 
send one of their number, who would 
then bring back to them a report of the 
proceedings and the stimulus derived 
from so delightful a gathering of friends 
and fellow-workers. It is estimated that 
the cost of board and lodging (including 
midday meal in common) need not exceed 
30s. for the whole session, or 25s. for the 
week. Mr.J.H. Woods,M.A., of Manchester 
College, has again undertaken to act as 
local secretary. 

THe programme of the Session is to be 
much on the same lines as last year. There 
are to be two lectures each morning, the 
first being this year given not by different 
teachers, but as a consecutive course by 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter on ‘The 
Bible in the Nineteenth Century,” which 
will take up the history of the struggle 
for Freedom of Inquiry; the Revised 
Version ; changed views of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Gospels; and the position 
of the Bible in the Church. The second 
lecture will be devoted to practical matters 
connected with Sunday-school work, among 
the lecturers already announced being the 
Revs. W. G. Tarrant, W. Copeland Bowie, 
and John Byles, and Miss Marian 
Pritchard. The opening serviee on 
Friday, July 6, is to be conducted by the 
Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, and in the 
evening of that day Dr. and Mrs. 
Drummond will hold a reception in the 
College Library. An advertisement with 
reference to this Summer Session will be 
found in our present issue. 


Wer noted last week the Archbishops’ 
decision on the subject of Reservation. 
Lord Halifax, as was to be expected, takes 
high ground in a letter to the Church 
Times, as an upholder of the teaching and 
practice of ‘Christ's Holy Catholic 
Church,” concluding as follows :—‘‘ The 
laity will not consent to run the risk of 
dying without the Sacraments. Reserva- 
tion for the sick and dying cannot be 
given up.” Mr. Athelstan Riley is also 
roused to open rebellion, and it is re- 
ported that some 300 members of the 
Society of the Holy Cross are agreed that 
no change must be made in their present 
use with regard to the Reserved Sacra- 
ment, What the Bishops will do remains 
to be seen. With them it rests, whether 
there shall be any attempt at effectual 
discipline. 


a 


May 12, 1900. 


Tre Guardian in a leading article writes 
with strong disapproval of Lord Halifax’s 
utterance, and then adds :— 


We do not doubt that in some quarters 

there will be a disposition to press for dis- 
establishment as the remedy for the present 
difficulties. There are, doubtless, many 
worse evils than disestablishment; we are 
by no means blind to certain disadvantages © 
which attend an Established Church, and if : 
we thought that Mr. Birrell were right in ; 
speaking of Establishment as ‘‘ the greatest 
opiate that the wisdom of man has yet 
devised for a Church’’ we should be pre- 
pared to join hands with the Liberation 
Society to-morrow. But whilst the imme- 
diate loss to the Church from disestablish- 
ment would be certain, the gain is perhaps 
less sure, andas the present difficulties are 
not inherently connected with the fact of 
Establishment, it is reasonable to look in 
the first instance for some less violent 
remedy. The trouble, we say, does not 
arise from the connection with the State ; no 
claim is beingmade for obedience to Parlia- Te 
ment or to a secular tribunal, or for the 
acknowledgment of any Erastian principle 
whatever. The question is purely and 
simply one of the interpretation of the 
rubries of the Church of England by the 
spiritual rulers of the Church of England. 
The Archbishops haye given a decision 
which we venture to think is in accordance 
with the natural interpretation of the 
rubrics and articles. ; 
The remedy which the Guardian suggests 
is first moderation and obedience to Epis- 
copal authority, and then not disestab- 
lishment but reform of the Church for 
better adaptation to present needs, in 
which reservation strictly for the use of 
the sick and with proper safeguards may 
well have a place. 
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Tre Rev. J. Hocart writes from Brus- 
sels to say that he is just starting for 
Boston, in response to an invitation from 
the American Unitarian Association to 
attend the Anniversary Meetings and the 
International Conference of Unitarians in 
that city. M. Hocart’s third letter on the 
subject of the “ Forgiveness of Sins” will 
therefore have to be postponed until his 
return. 


Wiuntaston Scxuoor.—The Governors 
have appointed Mr. J. H. Woods, M.A., 
Cambridge, second master with special 
charge of the religious instruetion. Mr. 
Woods was scholar of Peterhouse and a 
Wrangler. After teaching for eight years 
he entered Manchester College and is just 
completing his full course there. 


Tur Lonpon Bazaar.—Some notes as 
to lost property will be found among the 
“ Bazaar Echoes” in another column. 


TuErRe are words and‘looks and little as 
observances, thoughtfulnesses, watchful “2 
little attentions, which speak of love, which 
make it manifest, and there is scarce a 
family that might not be richer in heart- 
wealth for more of them.— Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. : 


Byes’ Ges: The most nutritious, 


Hee Cece Grateful and comforting. 


grat ‘Gree: For breakfast and supper. 


Hee Cocos With natural flavour only. 


Ress Gece From the finest brand, 


~ results 


May. 12, 1900. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
7 CENTURY. 
Tur CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
TER 


From 1866 to 1900. 


In 1866 Graf published a small volume 
ou the ‘Historical Books of the Old 
Testament.” . The views which it pro- 
pounded were by no means entirely new. 
Graf owed a great deal to Reuss, who had 
said much the same thing in lectures 
which were delivered in Graf’s hearing as 
early as 1834. Some of Graf’s chief 
had also been anticipated by 
George in his book on “Jewish Feasts,” 
and by Valke in his “ Religion of the Old 
Testament,” works which appeared simul- 
taneously in 1835. If Graf was deeply 
indebted to his predecessors, he owed no 
less to his successors, to those distin- 
guished scholars among whom Kuenen 
and Wellhausen hold the chief place, who 
embraced Graf’s views, and at the same 
time corrected and extended them. Still, 
the new theory is rightly associated with 
~Graf’s name. He was the first to secure 
wide acceptance for it. This theory has 
effected nothing less than a revolution in 
current ideas on the development of 
Hebrew religion and ritual. There has 
been no serious reaction, nor do we think 
that any such reaction is possible. Argu- 
ments from which there is no escape have 
changed theory into demonstrated fact. 
Let us try tu see what Graf’s theory was, 
and huw it reached this impregnable 
position. 

It was, as we have seen, already ad- 
mitted that the Hexateuch was made up 
of four documents. First, there was the 
Grundschrift, which supplied the frame- 
work of the whole, and contained that 
elaborate ritual system which occupies the 
final chapters of Hxodus, the whole of 
Leviticus, and part of Numbers. Next, we 
have the Jahvist and Elohist works, which 
are chiefly legendary and historical, though 
they also comprise brief moral and re- 
ligious codes—namely, the ancient statutes 
to be found in Exodus xxxiv., the Deca- 
logue in Exodus xx., and the Book of the 
Covenant, Hxodusxx-xxii. Lastly, we have 
the legislation of Deuteronomy. Further, 
the date of Deuteronomy was approxi- 
mately known; it was generally agreed 
that it could not be very much older than 
its publication by Josiah in 621 B.c. But 
it was also taken for granted that the 
priestly legislation of the middle books— 
in other words, the code connected with 
the Grundschrift, or priestly document— 
was older than Deuteronomy. Now it 
was precisely this assumption which Graf 
disproved. He showed that the priestly 
code is later than Deuteronomy, and is, 
indeed, post-exilic. 

The reasons may be briefly stated thus. 
The priestly legislation sharply distin- 
guishes between priests and Levites. In 
Deuteronomy, on.the contrary, priests and 
Levites are identified: the author implies 

throughout that every Levite may by 

right officiate as a priest: ‘ the priests, 
the Levites,’ is the phrase which is 
habitual with him, and as if to exclude 
the least doubt on the point, he speaks in 
xviii. 1 of ‘‘the priests, the Levites, all 
the tribe of Levi.’’ Here, then, there is 
absolute contradiction. 
priests according to one code; only a par- 
ticular clan of Levites claiming descent 
from Aaron are priests according to the 


All Levites are 


other. Which of these views is the 
older of the two? Clearly that of 
Deuteronomy. No writing previous to the 
exile recognises any distinction between 
Levites and Aaronic priests, and in 
Ezekiel xliv. 10-16, we can see the later 
legislation on this matter just starting into 
life. This prophet who frames a ritual 
legislation of his own, needless and im- 
possible, if that of the Hexateuch had 
already existed, implies that as yet all 
Levites might act as priests. As, how- 
ever, most Levites had taken part in the 
worship on the High Places, he proposes to 
degrade them for the future. They are not 
to “ perform the office of priest or to come 
near any of “the holy things any longer.” 
They are to be degraded into ministers of 
the second rank, and the priesthood is to 
be limited in all future time to the 
descendants of Zadok (xhii. 19). Ezekiel, 
then, is the bridge between Deuteronomy 
and the post-exilic law. Deuteronomy 
acknowledges cheerfully and fully the 
right of all Levites to the priesthood, 
though by abolishing the High Places it 
deprived many Levites of their bread. 
Ezekiel limits the priesthood to the sons 
of Zadok, while the legislation of the 
Grundschrift carries the . distinction 
between priests and mere Levites back to 
the very dawn of Israel’s history, and 
represents the priestly line as successors 
and descendants of Aaron, the brother of 
Moses. This is but one of many argu~ 
ments which converge to the same con- 
clusion. The High Priest is in the 
legislation of the middle books the head 
of the theocracy ; he is invested with a 
royal and sacrosanct character; but there 
is no notice of such a personage before 
the exile. Again, the modest provision 
for the Levitical priests in Deuteronomy 
is left far behind in Leviticus and 
Numbers. 

In these latter books, the tithes of the 
field and herd were assigned to them; 
theirs were the first-born of beasts; theirs 
the redemption money for the first-born 
of women. They held forty-eight cities 
and ample pasture-lands around them in 
inalienable possession. Itis surely incon- 
ceivable that the Deuteronomist who 
pleads so pathetically for the Levites 
should have ignored these generous pro- 
visions, if he had ever heard of them. — It 
is equally inconceivable, on the hypothesis 
that the priestly code is pre-exilic, that 
Ezekiel, himself a priest of the temple, 
should have made, as he does, a provision 
in land for the priests and Levites with- 
out the least reference to existing 
Levitical cities.* 

Graf separated the legislation of the 
middle books from the narrative portions 
of the Grundschrift. It was easy for 
Kuenen and others to show that legisla- 
tion and narrative are of one piece. The 
narrative which is the setting of the post- 
exilic law uses the same language and 
style as the code, and breathes throughout 
the same theocratic spirit. For the living 
and often touching stories of the older 
writers; we find in the Grundschrift or 
Priestly document a dry and annalistic 
record which merely prepares the way for 
the ritual enactments. 

We cannot here enter on the further 
progress made in the study of the Hexa- 
teuch. Much still remains to be decided. 
But the main lines have been fixed per- 


* Graf’s conclusions were adopted and loyally 
supported by Kalisch in his English commentary 
cn Leviticus, 1867-1872. 


manently by Graf as amended by Kuenen 
and Wellhausen. In the Hexateuch the 
history of Hebrew religion now lies un- 
veiled — we have the early and partly 
pre-prophetic element in the Jahvist and. 
Elohist ; we have the religious and 
humane spirit of the prophets nobly 
represented and embodied in Deuteronomy; 
we have the monotheism and morality of 
the prophets providentially combined 
with strict ritual law in the priestly writer. 
It is now also recognised that the various 
documents are the work of schools rather 
than of single individuals, and underwent 
various recensions which have left their 
marks on the existing text. But for all 
this we must refer the curious reader to 
the full and clear discussion by Mr. 
Carpenter and Mr. Battersby of the 
critical questions connected with the 
gradual compilation of the Hexateuch. 

It need scarcely be said that Graf’s 
theory on the relations of documents in 
the Hexateuch necessitated the modifica- 
tion and, even sometimes, the reversal of 
prevalent opinion on the whole history of 
Hebrew religion. It was now seen that 
the prophets instead of following the 
Priestly code, preceded it. Wellhausen 
tells us that for long he had been per- 
plexed by the absence of allusion to this 
law in the prophetic writings, and the 
relief which he felt when the mystery was 
explained. At last it was possible to 
follow the progress of religion within 
Israel in a rational manner, and the results 
are before usin Stade’s fascinating “ History 
of Israel” (1887), or in the shorter but 
brilliant sketch of “Israelite and Jewish 
History,” by Wellhausen. Excellent 
works on the history of the Hebrew 
Canon were written by Buhl, a Danish, 
scholar; by Wildeboer, in Holland ; and 
by Dr. Ryle, of Cambridge. The criticism 
ot Isaiah is bemg studied with increasing 
success ; it has been found that the last 
twenty-seven chapters cannot any more 
than the first thirty-nine be assigned to a 
single author, and attention hag been 
directed to the fact which is now evident, 
that all prophetic writings have been more 
or less interpolated by the editorial hand 
of the scribes. We may mention among 
many books which deal with the 
prophetic texts those of Giesebrecht and 
Canon Cheyne on Isaiah, and that of 
Wellhausen on the Minor Prophets. 

Hitherto we have confined ourselves to 
the Old Testament as interpreted by 
itself. Now, however, as _ everybody 
knows, a flood of light has been cast on 
the Old Testament by the monuments and 
inscriptions of other nations. It is true 
that the Hgyptian hieroglyphs were 
deciphered as early as 1821, while even 
the Assyrian inscriptions in cuneiform 
began to be translated in 1851. Still, the 
application of this increased knowledge to 
the Old Testament belongs to our own 
time. Sofaras Babylonia and Assyria are 
concerned, we may date it from 1872, the 
year in which the first edition of Schrader’s 
“Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Oid 
Testament”? appeared. The following 
must suffice as specimens of all that 
Biblical scholarship owes to Assyrian and 
Egyptian archeology. It is now certain 
from the Tel el Amarna tablets found 
in 1887 that about 1400 B.c, Palestine 
was subject to the suzerainty of Egypt, 
though at that time the power of the 
Pharaohs in Canaan was already waning. 
Those tablets also reveal the fact that long 
beforethis time Canaan had been su ject to 
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Babylonian influence, insomuch that the 
Babylonian language and writing were 
still, at least for diplomatic purposes, 1n 
common use. We have Babylonian 
accounts of the Creation and of the Flood 
which closely resemble those in the Hebrew 
Bible, and it is manifest that these 
Babylonian myths travelled southwards to 
Israel, where they became a vehicle for the 
higher teaching of Hebrew revelation. The 
Sabbath is in all probability of Babylonian 
origin. But perhapsanaccurate chronology 
is the most important contribution made 
by Assyrian research to the study of the 
Hebrew Bible. The Hebrews had no era, 
and the system of dates in the Books of 
Kings is artificial and worthless. The 
Assyrians, on the other hand, hadan excel- 
lent method of fixing dates; and as great 
events in the history of Israel are 
mentioned from the time of Ahab onwards, 
we are enabled to date the reigns of the 
Kings in Judah. and Northern Israel, 
sometimes with certainty and always with 
tolerable approach to certainty. We can 
but refer in passing to Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s discovery (1896) of the name 
“‘Tsrael”’ in an inscription of Merenptah, 
who is generally supposed to be the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, to the inscription 
of Shishak at Karnak and to the Moabite 
stone (1868) with, its account of the 
struggle bétween Moab and Israel in the 
time of Omri. On the connection of the 
inscription with Hebrew history and 
religion, the needful information may be 
got in Ball’s “ Light from the Hast,” or in 
Dr. Driver’s judicial essay in Hogarth’s 
“ Authority and Archeology.” 


One word in conclusion on the effect 
‘which the criticism of the Old Testament 
has exercised on religious belief. Naturally, 
critical views did at first painfully shock 
and wound many sincere and pious souls. 
It is, no doubt, also true that not a few in 
the face of critical difficulties have made 
shipwreck of their faith. But the more 
the Old Testament is really and critically 
understood the more, we are persuaded, 
will the supernatural character of the Old 
Testament revelation appear. All through 
the Old Testament God was revealing His 
mind and character to His chosen people, 
teaching them little by little His own 
nature and His purpose for them and for 
all men, till in the fulness of time He 
came, to whom the whole history of 
mankind was looking forward, and to 
whom all the prophets bear witness. 
Criticism does but exhibit this unique and 
supernatural revelation in its true and 
intelligible order. It isa cause for devout 
thankfulness that critics are beginning to 
feel that they are the allies and not the 
enemies of revelation. Nobody can affirm 
more decidedly than Dr. Driver has done 
that criticism, far from being hostile to 
the idea of inspiration, pre-supposes it. 
Only the other day Giesebrecht, one of the 
acutest and most learned critics now living, 
vindicated the supernatural origin of 
Hebrew prophecy; and no one could 
reasonably desire a°tone more reverent 
and believing than that of Budde, a critic 

“of acknowledged eminence. And Wilde- 
boer, an eminent Dutch critic, closes his 
Preface to his “ Literature of the Old 
Testament,” with the confession, that he 
‘holds fast to the belief that Israel was 
the subject of a special revelation which 
is fulfilled in that absolutely unique 
revelation bestowed upon us in our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” W. Avpis. 
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Ir is impossible to read Mr. Sheldon’s 
book without being impressed by the 
earnest seriousness of his aims in the 
Sunday-school, the comprehensiveness of 
his methods, and the thoroughness with 
which he carries them out. The sample 
lessons with which he illustrates his 
scheme are selected, he tells us, from 
between two and three thousand pages 
of type-written MS. They represent the 
working out into utmost detail of a com- 
plete scheme of Sunday-school instruction, 
which covers nine or ten years of the 
life of its pupils. It takes them as they 
emerge from babyhood, and does not 
leave them until they are young men and 
women. The author speaks of his work 
as “a sketch of a new type of Sunday- 
school,” and if the wonderfully finished 
programme which he expounds is really 
carried out in the Ethical Society’s School 
at St. Louis, that school must rival, in 
the consecutiveness and connectedness of 
its work, any other Sunday-school on 
earth. Instead of the intellectual chaos 
in which so many schools are content to 
welter—where each teacher chooses his own 
course, or series, or inconsequent file of 
lessons, and the superintendent’s address 
has no reference to any of them—we have 
in this school a cosmos of almost for- 
bidding rigour. 

“With the youngest of the children, 
from the ages of seven to nine years, we 
begin with the Bible stories of the Old 
Testament. . .. At about the age of nine 
years we begin the systematic work we 
are outlining in our course of instruction. 
The first year is devoted to a study of the 
‘Habits.’ . . . At about the age of ten or 
eleven we pass on to a series of studies 
connected with the ‘institutions,’ or what 
we might call ‘institutional life,’ taking up 
from year to year, first the ‘Home,’ then 
‘Citizenship and One’s Country,’ and after- 
wards the ‘Self,’ or ‘The Duties to One- 
self.’ .. . At about the age of eleven or 
twelve we interrupt the series of institu- 
tional studies, and introduce a study of 
the ‘ Life of Jesus.’ ... We take the 
boys and the girls at the critical time 
between fifteen and sixteen years of age, 
and introduce them to the subject ‘of 
religion.” Hach of these great heads of 
study is divided and subdivided, until the 
unit of a MS. lesson on some one definite 
point is reached. 

After paying a due tribute to the unity 
of purpose and steady perseverance which 
have constructed this system, I must con- 
fess that the contemplation thereof makes 
me somewhat forlorn. It is so unyielding, 
so cut and dried, so regular. It reminds 
me of an industrial school, where the 
girls have their hair cut short and are 
forced to wear a uniform. Too little is 
conceded to the desultory, which is, in 
some sense, the instinctive guidauce of 
nature. Yet the element of caprice, or 
even of the fortuitous, is by no means ex- 
cluded. Why begin such a course, in 
which the Bible plays no further part, 
with Old Testament stories? There are 
many better story books for young 
children. Mr. Sheldon specifies thirteen 
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stories, at least seven of which (including 
the “Plagues of Egypt”) imply an 
undeveloped idea of God. Would it not 
be better to defer their use antil our pupils 
can discriminate between history and 
legend? Mr. Sheldon himself deprecates 
the attempt “to teach little children the 
elementsof a Higher Criticism ’’—in other 
words, to give them from the very first 
a true idea of the nature of the Bible. 
Until we can do that we ought surely to 
leave the Bible alone. The Old Testa- 
ment stories which are really useful for 
infants can always be told, simply as tales, 
among other tales, in the teacher’s own 
words. If his version should not tally 
exactly with Mr. Sheldon’s—“It seems 
that Yahweh, the Ruler of the World, 
got to thinking about it, and He did not 
altogether approve of what was going on 
down there’’—so much the better. Then 
again, the habits furnish a very conve- 
nient classification for practical ethic, 
but why is their study to be crowded into 
a year, and why into this particular year? 
By a series of such questions it could 
easily be shown that the author has not 
attained the ideally perfect scheme, which 
includes in just proportion all that is ne- 
cessary and no more than is sufficient, 
and is indiscriminately applicable to all 
boys and girls. The obvious reply that 
such a scheme is beyond human powers, 
and that Mr. Sheldon cannot be blamed 
from failing to construct it, begets the 
answer that such a scheme, and nothing 
less, appears to be his aim in this work. 

I cannot imagine that any of our super- 
intendents would desire to adopt the 
scheme as a scheme. Strangely enough, 
the defect which might be regarded by 
a theist as most serious would probably 
not be felt in practice. Only by a 
mighty effort of sustained watchfulness 
could any believer in God avoid utter- 
ance of God’s name until the pre- 
scribed moment had come for its intro- 
duction. The thoughts, throughout the 
book, are thoughts of God. Nevertheless, 
that part of his work which Mr. Sheldon 
regards as most valuable, the methodic 
part, will be of least use to us. We may 
derive thenge, however, the hint to use— 
not this system, indeed, but— system 
itself, as an abstract virtue, in our Sunday- 
schools. A conference of teachers, a 
terminal syllabus, kindred lessons through- 
out the school, with a superintendent's 
address as a final word on the subject for 
the day—would not the adoption of these 
simple methods more than double the 
effective work in many schools? Mr. 
Sheldon pushes too far the principle of 
uniformity ; he leaves too little to the 
teacher’s initiative; but since our own 
fault lies at the other pole, we are more 
likely to be helped than hurt by trying to 
imitate him. 

The actual matter of the lessons and 
courses given in the book cannot fail to 
be of use even to the experienced teacher, 
and it is as a suggestive, sometimes an 
inspiring, guide in the selection and treat- 
ment of topics that Mr. Sheldon will be 
most helpful. There are minor faults. 
One is a strangely uncritical use of very 
poor verse in the same breath with the 
very best, and a lax literary conscience 
which permits its owner to misquote. 
In the lesson on the Commandments we 
read, “The third was that they should 
not be profane,” instead of ‘that they 
should keep their sworn promises.” [ 
do not like the pelting of young children 
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with proverbs like those on p. 52: “The 
goslings would lead the geese to grass,” 
and “ Conceit in weakest bodies strongest 
works.” They are neither generous nor 
just, and the second, in its distorted 
sense, not even true. Nor do TI like 
this on p. 69: ‘But when the’ final 
question comes as to why one should 
obey, this theme always ends with the one 
crucial answer : Because they are my father 
and mother. These words are to be lodged 
with a fixity in the mind as if beyond 
analysis or explanation.” This is mere 
juggling with words. If you are not 
prepared with a reason, say so, but do 
not offer as a reason that which the 
child must feel to be no reason at all. 
Perhaps he will not detect the fallacy; 
perhaps he will belabour his puzzled 
brains in vain to discover, if possible, 
how the fact that John Smith is Jack 
Smith’s father implies that sons must 
obey parents. What can the result be? 
I should hope that he might lose his 
confidence in you, but he is just as likely, 
being a child, to lose confidence in him- 
self; at the best, if he escapes without 
loss of faith (that is, loss of character), it 
ean only be at the expense of his concep- 
tion of truth: he has had to employ his 
will not in aid but in defiance of his reason 
—which is what Plato calls “ the lie in the 
soul.” A more refined age will pro- 
bably regard such overbearing of a 
child’s mind by blunt fallacies as 
less defensible than a _ physical as- 
sault: and it must be remembered 
that physical assaults on children, 
without any reason but the parents’ 
state of temper, happen by thousands 
every day. Another point on which I 
think Mr. Sheldon is mistaken is his 
denial that ‘‘ over-conscientiousness ’’—in 
other words, a morbidly nervous con- 
gsience—and a habit of self-scrutiny are 
sources of danger to the young. He con- 
fesses to a smile a‘ the idea (p. 157). 
“The instances where this habit becomes 
injurious are so striking and peculiar that 
they stand out and attract attention by 
their very rarity.” It may be so in St. 
Louis, though I doubt it. No English 


public schoolmaster will say the same of 


English boys. Self-analysis, especially 
the analysis of motive in regard to merit, 
is a common disease among the upper 
forms, and any indiscriminate appeal 
which encouraged such a trouble would be 
a sin against those sufferers who happened 
to hear it. Troops of Hamlets go up to 
Oxford and Cambridge every October. 
They had much better, for their own sake 
and that of the world, be men like Corio- 
lanus or even Anthony. 

These things I dislike, but there are 
very many more things in the book which 
every practical teacher will heartily 
applaud. Besides the outline lessons, the 
innumerable suggestions of lesson-subjects, 
the examples of treatment to which I have 
referred, there are pleasant descriptions of 
~ “picture-lectures’’ and musical services, 
a very thesaurus of golden thoughts from 
saintly writers, and several admirable 
‘responsive services,” 

On the whole it is a book which every 
Sunday-school teacher, especially the 
superintendents, will do well to obtain. 

Mr. Gould’s book deals in thirty-eight 
lessons with two heads, Self-control and 
Truthfulness, out of thirteen which com- 
plete his plan. He is clearly a competent 
teacher, and will furnish his readers 
with a store of useful illustration, and 


many practical hints in the division of a 
subject. The lessons are intended for 
children aged from ten to fourteen years, 
but I should be more inclined to use them 
with children somewhat younger—from 
nine to eleven. KH. W. Lummis. 


= Se area 
THE NEW WORLD.* 


Tue number of The New World for 
December, 1899, completed the eighth 
volume of this valuable review, which, we 
were glad to learn from Professor Gilman’s 
speech at the Leicester Conference, holds 
now an assured position as an international 
organ of liberal religious thought. We 
should be glad, also, to be assured that its 
circulation in this country was steadily 
increasing. 

The December number opens with an 
article by M. Albert Reville on the Drey- 
fus Affair, telling how the writer, in 
common with many educated and liberal- 
minded Frenchmen, at first believing in the 
guilt of the accused, was led by irresist- 
ible evidence to the conviction of his 
innocence and of the great wrong that had 
been done, and tracing in a most interest- 
ing manner the subtle causes at the 
heart of that bitter controversy. Mr. M. 
A. Potter, of Dartmouth College, in the 
next article gives some quaint illustrations 
of the legendary story of Christ’s child- 
hood, the Rev. C. F. Dole writes on 
“Horace Bushnell and his Work for 
Theology,” and Professor C. C. Everett 
contributes an article on “ The Distinctive 
Mark of Christianity,” which he finds 
not in any form of doctrine, but in a grow- 
ing Christian life, differing from all other 
religions by its “larger completeness.” 
Christianity,in Professor Hverett’s view, is 
“the religion that was revealed to the 
world through Jesus, and somewhat less 
purely through his apostles.” 

It has been wrapped in by forms and 
dogmas that men have believed were 
essential to its very being. They have had 


| power because the life of Christianity was 


within them, though it was not from them. 
In these later days this life is beginning to 
show itself more clearly in its simple 
beauty, as it has been beheld now and then 
by some in every Church, and by some also 
who were not recognised as belonging to 
any Church. Let usrejoice in its light, and 
yield ourselves to be the instruments of its 
power. 

There is, also,a useful’article by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Leonard, of Tufts’ College, 
on “Inductive Homiletics,” which should 
be read by preachers and those interested 
in their training. 

The March number, also, has an article 
which should be read by all who care for 
the maintenance of an efficient ministry— 
the article by Professor F. C. Porter, of 
Yale Divinity School, on “The Ideals of 
Seminaries.” “The theological semi- 
nary,” Professor Porter says, “should 
teach principles, not practice. It will 
become more practical just in proportion 
as it becomes more truly scientific.” The 
practical work of the ministry is learnt by 
doing it, and by seeing competent men 
doing their work, rather than talking 
about it, which is a strong argument for 
the increase of curacies for students on 
leaving college. The seminary, it is 
further said, cannot create character and 
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talent; it tests whether they are there, and 
should thus bar from the ministry those 
who are undoubtedly disqualified. 


It is the Churches themselves that must 
attract meu of high character and capacity 
for leadership into their service. By what 
they are and by what they do for the world, 
the Churches must make it evident to young 
men of talent and a right ambition that the 
ministry is a large office in which their 
manliness will have respect, and their capa- 
city to work: in and upon the world for 
good, abundant opportunity, large freedom 
and wide range. 

The Rev. J. W. Chadwick contributes 
one of his delightful literary articles, on ° 
“ John Donne, Poet and Preacher”; the 
Rev. Francis Tiffany writes on “ William 
Morris, Craftsman and Socialist”; there is 
an unsympathetic study of St. Paul by 
Dr. Warschauer, of Clifton ; and Miss E. 
G. Briggs, the very competent assistant 
of her father, Professor C. A. Briggs, 
writes on “The Date of the Epistle to the 
Galatians.” To the opening article by the 
Rev. A. W. Jackson on “‘ Dr. Martineau,” 
we have already more fully referred. A 
good part of each number is devoted to 
valuable notices of books. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—¥*o——— 

[The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
privateinformation should be accompanied by the 
num and address of the sender. ] 


THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM. 


Sir,—Mr. Hargrove’s surrender of his 
“firmly convinced ” position as a moderate 
drinker, to become a convert to the prin- 
ciple and practice of total abstinence, is 
one to be respected for its motive, but is 
only to be welcomed in so far as it does 
not lead him and others to the mistaken 
conclusion, that in the total abstinence of 
the moderate drinker is to be found the 
chief instrument of temperance progress. 

2. The temperance battle is now fought 
on these three lines: (1) total abstinence 
by the moderate drinker, (2) advocacy of 
direct veto on sale (only) in localities, and 
(3) amended administration of a con- 
tinued monopoly. There is a fourth 
weapon in our temperance armoury which, 
if used, would be more effective than the 
combined three — the reduction and 
gradual supersession of the monopoly 
itself. 

8. I£ total abstinence, direct veto, or 
care for amended administration, blind us 
to the unceasing activity which may be 
expected from monopolistic interests, we 
overlook the very grave fact that there is 
always going on a legalised stimulation of 
drinking, favoured by such enormous 
profits as only monopoly can create, and 
screened by the sinister influences which 
monopoly is sure to call into being. 

4, A statement of the operations of 
monopoly in promotion of drunkenness is, 
perhaps, unsuited to your columns. I 
appeal to temperance workers to observe 
and think out for themselves how mis- 
chievous in working is the monopoly we 
complacently permit to flourish while we 
talk of pledges, veto, and amended ad- 
ministration of an unwise system best 
swept away altogether. What filth and 
impure water are to fever and cholera, 
monopoly is to drunkenness and excessive 
drinking. The intemperance effect follows 
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by logical consequence the monopoly cause. 
We reap as we sow. 

5. I am aware that I shall be thought 
too presumptuous and positive, but in this 
case an uncertain voice would be unfaitb- 
fulness to strong conviction. During ten 
years I lived with relatives in public 
houses, both tied and free. That and other 
circumstances led me to study the tem- 
perance problem on many sides, and com- 
pelled me to the conclusion that in these 
islands it is monopoly of sale which is far 
the worst foe to temperance. 

6. Though unpledged, I virtually abstain, 
as being coavenient, economical, certainly 
not unhealthy, and no self-denial ; further, 
abstinence reduces the gains of the mono- 
polist. There is no merit in abstinence on 
my part, nor on that of most abstainers. 
It is too small a matter for the boast of 
being “a stalwart.” We have to re- 
member that total abstinence has not been 
advocated by such great modern teachers. 
as Matthew Arnold, Browning, Carlyle, 
Hmerson, Mill, Ruskin, Herbert Spencer, 
and Tennyson. On the other hand, [ sub- 
unit that we decline on-culpable indolence 
and ignorance when we nearly overlook 
and rarely mention the operations of 
monopoly in encouragement of drunken- 
ness, 

7. Most of our temperance organisations 
were originated in a period prior to the 
development and hardening of the 
monopoly. Their policies, if suited to 
the circumstances of fifty years ago, are 
unsuited now. These fossilised policies 
are, in the face of the changed facts, most 
unfortunate. They are not only inopera- 
tive against the counterworkings of 
monopoly, but bring on the religious life 
an undeserved reputation for want of 
wisdom. 

8. Ishould be glad to see every abstainer 
a conscientiously-moderate drinker, and 
all talk of a roughshod and unreachable 
veto discontinued, if thereby attention 
were more focused on the calamitous 
drink monopoly, surely the worst public 
and social wrong of our time. 


W. ParMENTER. 
$e G2 


A CONVERT TO TOTAL ABSTI- 
NENCE. 


Srtr,—I had heard of Mr. Hargrove’s 
speech at Liverpool, and I read his letter 
with much joy. The degree of it surprised 
me, and on reflection I found that it could 
not all be derived by sympathy from that 
which some people very dear to me would, 
I knew, take in Mr. Hargrove’s conversion. 
I felt, on my own account, that here was a 
decision which might help, and could not 
hinder, the best hopes of the world. 

Hitherto I have not been a total 
abstainer from alcoholic drinks. Sundry 
reasons, as I thought them, sophistries, as 
they now seem, kept me from joining the 
teetotalers. But on making the discovery 
to which I have referred I had, of course, 
but one way before me. An opportune 
appeal from a friend reached one just then, 
and my reply was an enlistment in the 

T.A. army. 

The first duty which my decision lays on 
me is this plain avowal. The second seems 
to be an appeal to my fellow-ministers. I 
suggest to them the one point—you cannot 
very well be going wrong, and you may be 
doing right, if you become a teetotaler. 
Who will be third ? E. W. Lomnts. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 
From “ Psalms of the West.” 

Tue will of a man is his chief glory, if 
it go forth to prevail over wrong. 

A strong willis above all to be desired, a 
will to defeat the powers of evil within us ; 

To make perfect equity between ail men, 
and perfect judgment in all causes ; 

To crush the pride of our desires and 
make our souls the humble disciples of 
God ; 

To contend against every ill word that 
pleaseth a company, to oppose the cry ofa 
multitude ; 

To drive the goodwill of princes before 
us like chaff, if the right offendeth their 
pleasure ; 

To consider riches as naught in com- 
parison with honour, and large possessions 
as a trust for service to many ; 

To promogte good at all times, and to 
work strenuously against sordid cares for 
self ; 

To set truth above comfort, and search- 
ing above creeds, and honesty towards 
man above fruitless observance of rites ; 

To pass through the fire every cherished 
belief and ceremony, and to go forth from 
a rich land into the wilderness ; 

To free our souls from material bond- 
age, and to rise above the tempter that 
maketh all things easy ; 

To walk steadfastly in the difficult 
path, to consider deeply every argument, 
and to abandon the mischief we hastily 
championed ; 

To ponder the causes of distress, to 
follow poverty* to its roots, to shun the 
temptation to give what will not cure ; 

To be kind towards differing opinion, 
and just towards the motives of enemies ; 

To seek patiently for the causes of 
hatred, to heal a rebellious people by the 
swift removal of wrong ; 

To hear even the foolish in their com- 
plaint, to spread truth among the guilty, 
to persuade the vile of their error; _ 

To bring peace where we long for battle, 
reason where we would strike and conquer, 
and patience where impatience would save 
us ; 
To be as children of God, loving all, 
doing good to all, instructing all in the 
way of reason and grace, 

Remembering that He isa Spirit, and 
that to us belongeth the power to grow 
into the breadth of heaven. 

His thought is greater than space, His 
wisdom hath room for the aspirations of 
all tine; 

The day of judgment will come unto 
every soul that hath finished the task of 
life; a perfect conscience with perfect 
memory is the judgment of God. 


Or all the arts sagacious dupes invent 

To cheat themselves and gain the world’s 
assent, 

The worst is Scripture warped from its 
intent.— W. Cowper. 


We have it entirely in our own hands 
to determine the order of thought we 
entertain, and consequently the order of 
influences we attract, and are not mere 
willowy creatures of circumstance unless 
indeed we choose to be. In our mental 
lives we can either keep hold of the 
rudder, and so determine exactly what 
course we take, what points we touch, or 
we can fail to do this, and failing, we 


drift, and are blown hither and.thither by | 


every passing breeze.—R, W. Trine. 


THE LARGER FAITH. 


In childhood I was bidden to receive 
The book of Genesis as Revelation. 
What God dictated man must fain believe— 
And thus I gained my notions of Crea- 
tion. 


But studying Nature’s ever open page, 
Comparing it with Genesis, I saw 

How great the discord; and my tender age 
Grew conscious of inexorable Jaw. 


Then waged a conflict, fierce, despondent, 
long, 
Till every rock and river seemed to hold 
A mocking devil, hinting God was wrong, 
And science must discredit what He 
told. 


Till, strong in faith, I triumphed, and 
hugged close 
My Moses whom God’s Spirit deigned 
inspire ; 
And with this word slew every doubt that 
rose, 
“Let God be true, and every man a 
har!” 


But ever reading, flowed my spirit out 
In wonder and worship, that the world 
should show 
So infinitely noble, till I shout ‘ 
“The world is God’s, be Genesis or no!” 


And what of man’s salvation, bound to 
stand 
Or fall with that strange tale of Para- 
dise ? 
Eve’s sin, and Christ’s redemption, and 
the grand 
Fantastic story of God’s sacrifice ? 


Suppose the world, not fashioned at a word, 
Slowly evolved by immanental will : 
Is man the less God’s son, Creation’s lord, 
That he was never made—is making 
still ? 


Though Reason ask some hundred million 
years 
Where Fancy dreamt six thousand, 
more or less ; 
Is there less hope in penitential tears, 
Less joy in Truth, less worth in Righte- 
ousness ? 


Is man unfallen, man the less in need 
Of God and Christ, and Love, and Faith, 
and Hope ? 
I trow his weakness lacks a Father’s lead, 
A brother’s sympathy, while as we grope 


Through strange half-lighted vistas, open- 


ing fast 
On our mistrustful, unaccustomed sight. 
We move from darkness, though we cease, 
at last 
To dream we fell to darkness out of 
light! 


And while we read God’s might in every 
star, 
His love and righteousness in human 
hearts ; ; 
What need we marking these as secular, 
And those as sacred, Places, Books, or 
Arts ? 


Let those who may their Revelation find, 
Ip words n6 better than a man might 
write : 
Mine be the impress of Eternal Mind 
On a world worthy of the Infinite ! 
H. A. R. Joy. 


the day. 


Trur piety is cheerful as 
— Cowper. 


_ bring forth good fruit. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


One day when Jesus was talking with 
his disciples and teaching them, he said 
to them: ‘‘ A good tree bringeth not forth 
corrupt fruit, neither doth a corrupt tree 
For every tree is 

known by his own fruit. For of thorns 
men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble 
bush gather they grapes. A good man 
out of the good treasure of his» heart 
bringeth forth that which is good; and an 
evil man out of the evil treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth that which is evil, 
for of the abundance of the heart his 
mouth speaketh.” If in a garden there 
are fruit trees, and the master finds when 
fruit-time comes that the fruit is not good, 
but has something the matter with it, he 
knows that there is something amiss with 
the tree, and that he must find out some- 
thing to cure it: the poorness or badness 
of the fruit is the sign or expression of 
something wrong with the tree. 

In the same way, if a little child ora 
baby is fretful and restless, sometimes an 
impatient little sister or brother will call 
it ‘naughty,’ and perhaps even give it a 
little shake or slap to teach it to be 
“good”; but a wise mother knows that 
if the little plant was all right the fruit 
and expression would be all right too, and 
that the baby’s fretfulness is a sign of 
something amiss which the poor child 
cannot explain or express in any other 
way than by crying and fretting. So she 
looks deeper than the little fretful voice, 
just as- the gardener looks deeper than 
the poor shabby fruit. He does not 
think that if he picks off the bad fruit 
the tree will be all right ; and the mother 
does not think that if she stops that one 
little cry the child isall right. Both have 
patience—the gardener to cure the disease 
in the tree from which the bad fruit 
comes, and the mother to cure the trouble 
or pain in the child which makes it fretful. 

The tree and the baby have only one 
way of expressing what is in them; but 
we are better off, for we have two—words 
and actions. Jt is fortunate, indeed, for 
us that it is so; else, what should we 
think, as we go along the strects, and 
hear boys aad girls, men and women, 
using language not only rude and rough, 
but often wicked as well as vulgar? As 
words express what is inside, it is 
certainly true that “an evil man out of 
the evil treasure-of his heart bringeth 
forth that which is evil: for of the abun- 
dance of the heart his mouth speaketh.” 
So that one is obliged to believe that 
people who use bad or rough or wicked 
words are expressing bad and rough and 
wicked things which are hiding inside; 
just as the tree that has something wrong 
in it brings out the evil in its fruit. 

Stand near a crowd of noisy boys, 
quarrelling over their games, rude and 
selfish, standing in the way of people 
passing along the streets; listen to the 
vulgar talk, and the bad words they use ; 
you would think, then, what an “evil 
treasure’ there must be in their hearts 
that comes out so readily in their words. 
All at once, an old woman, very poor and 
helpless, comes creeping along, and looks 
feebly and wistfully across the street, as 
if afraid to cross. And one of the boys 
who had been noisiest and rudest and used 
the worst words of all, looks up and says, 
“ Stand away, I say, and let the old lady 
pass”; and then he looks in her face 
and sees her looking timidly across the 


street, and ina moment he is by her side, 
and, holding her by the arm, he says, “ All 
right, mum; never fear; I’ll see you safe.” 
If his words are rather rough they are 
kindly said, and the wickedness is gone. 
It was a “good treasure” in the boy’s 
heart that found expression then, not an 
“evil treasure”; so the treasure in his 
heart was a mixed one; and respect for an 
old person, and pity for a weak and help- 
less one brought out the goodness instead of 
the rudeness and vulgarity that was in him. 

Many a boy gets into the habit of using 
rude or bad language simply from the 
example of others; but !he would not do 
it if the “good treasure”’ in his heart 
kept up a constant resistance to what is 
low and bad: if it did this, it would find 
expression in gentler and better language : 
“for of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” And just as in a tree 
or a person a disease spreads unless it is 
checked, so does a bad habit grow worse 
and worse, if not taken in hand; and 
there is no bad habit that is more catch- 
ing or spreads faster than bad language. 
Do boys really think it “manly” to use 
bad words? If so, it can only be because 
they hear some men use them; but they 
do not hear “all men use them; and it is 
not the rough or bad words that make or 
prove them men ; for those who are truly 
manly would have the strength and 
courage to resist what they know to be 
bad. Then the lads say, ‘‘We only do 
what our companions do, and many of 
them are very jolly fellows.” Is it the 
rudeness and bad language that makes 
them jolly fellows? or .is it not rather 
that they are jolly fellows in spite of it? 
That boy who helped the old woman was 
a much nicer boy when he walked across 
the road with her, and far more manly 
than when he noisily quarrelled and used 
bad words with his companions. 

And why should people catch up bad 
and rude language from those who use it ? 
Why should they follow an example like 
this P It is no excuse to say ‘‘ we only do 
what our companions do.” Why should 
not vou, 1f you know something better, 
set the example instead of follow one ? 
Why should not you take the lead? In 
games children are always anxious to be 
first. ‘“‘Me first; let “me be-in,” you 
always hear, as they play. And if in 
games, why not im earnest? We can 
hardly guess how much one steady, good 
girl or boy may do to lead the way, if 
they have only strength and courage to be 
firm. Why should we all, like a foolish 
flock of sheep, run after the first sheep 
that starts, without once looking to see 
where he is going? ‘All we lke sheep 
have gone astray.” 

If, imstead of being born 1900 years 
ago in Palestine, Jesus had been born 
amongst you children in England; if he 
had been a boy amongst you boys, gone 
to school with you, played marbles and 
pegtops with you, and lived at some little 
carpenter’s shop amongst us here, how 
do you suppose things would have gone 
with him? Would he have picked up 
bad language in the streets? Would he 
have spoken gently and nicely to his 
schoolmaster and rudely and coarsely to 
men and boys outside? Would he have 
been rough and impatient, and quarrelled 
to be first, and abused companions who 
won his marbles or fairly beat him in 
play? Would he have “ only done as his 
companions did?’’? You know he would 
not. And why? Because the “good 


treasure’ in his heart would never have 
consented to what he knew was not good ; 
he would have had the firmness to be the 
leader against wrong, instead of the weak- 
ness to be the follower of bad leaders. 
And he would have felt, even when too 
young a boy to express it, that so far 
from rudeness and vulgarity being 
“manly,” no man deserves the name who 
does not use his strength to help on the 
innocence and purity of others, and to 
defend the weak who would follow what 
is good if they only had the strength and 
the leader. To help others to do wrong 
iscowardly and unmanly—and unwomanly, 
too—for all this applies to girls and boys 
alike: itis quite as difficult for girls to 
control their tongues as for boys, and quite 
ag necessary. 

And I think one great reason why Jesus 
would have kept free from all those evils, 
even if he had lved amongst us now, is 
that he would have felt of God: “Thou 
compassest my path and my lying down, 
and art acquainted with all my ways; for 
there is not a word in my tongue, but lo, 
O Lord, thou knowest it altogether.” If 
we, too, only felt and remembered that God 
is thus beside us always and “ knows 
altogether” every word in our tongue, 
could we speak before him the rude or 
wicked words? Should we not pray at 
night and in the morning, “Search me, 
O God, and know my heart ; try me and 
know my thoughts; and see if there be 
any wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting” ? 

GERTRUDE Martineau. 


Tue sixty-eighth assembly of the Con- 
gregational Union has been held at the 
Memorial Hall during the week. On 
Monday the election to the chairmanship 
of the Union was effected, after a third 
ballot. The three possible candidates 
were Dr. Caleb Scott, Dr. Joseph Parker, 
and Dr. P. T. Forsyth. In the two first 
ballots Dr. Scott headed the list, but on 
the third ballot the majority of Dr. 
Forsyth’s supporters having apparently 
cast their votes for Dr. Parker, he was 
elected by 418 votes out of 795, and will 
thus for a second time occupy the chair of 
honour in his denomination. It was. re- 
ported that promises for the Congrega- 
tional Twentieth Century Fund amounted 
to £475,000, so that the half-million 
aimed at was well within sight. On the 
subject of the war two appeals had been 
received, one from the Natal Congrega- 
tional Union, the other from 414 Dutch 
ministers, from opposite points of view, 
andthe Committee and the Unionrefrained 
from expressing any opinion. Mr. Carvell 
Williams, as the last chairman of the 
Union in the present century, devoted his 
presidential address to a retrospect of 
Nonconformity in the Nineteenth Century. 
He pointed out that whereas in 1808 
Independents, Baptists and Presbyterians 
could reckon up only 2,000 congregations, 
a voluntary return made last year 
by the Church of England and ten 
of the Evangelical Nonconformist 
bodies showed that since 1857 there 
had been an increase in the Church 
of England of 1,631,013 sittings, and on 
the other side an increase of 3,401,124 
sittings. Other signs of vitality and 
progress in Nonconformity were noted. 
As to the Free Church Federation, while 
not inclined to speak of it in the inflated 
language of some of its founders, it had 
undoubtedly great possibilities, 
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QLD TESTAMENT REVELATION. 

Tue series of historical articles trac- 
ing the progress of Old Testament 
studies throughout the century, for 
which we are indebted to the Rev. W. 
Avpis, of Manchester College, Oxford, 
is completed in our present issue, and 
we have vividly presented to our view 
the services rendered by a genuine 
criticism of the ancient literature 
gathered up in the Old Testament, and 
the immeasurable benefit to religious 
faith derived from a knowledge of the 
true order of the development of the 
religion of Israel. 

Towards the close of his final article 
Mr. Anpis says that ‘‘ not a few in the 
face of critical difficulties have made 
shipwreck of their faith,” and it is no 
doubt painfully true that the old claims 
of verbal inspiration made for the Bible, 
and the supposed necessity of accept- 
ing as fact divinely given the whole of 
its statements, and as righteous the 
whole of its presentment of Gop and 
His dealings with men, have been 
among the most fruitful causes of un- 
belief among Christian people. It has 
lifted a dreadful burden from the reve- 
rent and humble heart, that we are 
now able to recognise in the Old Testa- 
ment the record of a growing religious 
life, which passed step by step from 
very crude beginnings up to a lofty 
spiritual faith, instinct with righteous- 
ness as the power of, the living Gop— 
a religious life which, out of the seeds 
of prophetic inspiration and a piety 
found nowhere else throughout the 
world, in spite of many depressing and 
perverting influences, came at last to 
its perfection, for the enlightenment of 
mankind, in Jesus of Nazareth. 

Criticism has in fact given back the 
Bible to a living religious faith; and 
just because we are nowfree to criticise 


and heartily to reprobate some aspects 
of the moral life even of ‘‘ the chosen 
people,” in the earlier stages of its de- 
velopment, and can simply set aside 
those earlier representations of Gop, 
which we feel to bs unworthy of Him, 
who is to be worshipped in spirit and 
in truth, we are able to recognise, not 
in blind obedience to tradition or from 
any dogmatic compulsion, but with 
clear spiritual conviction, the progress 
of Divine revelation as it is recorded in 
the Old Testament and completed in 
the New. 

Mr. Appis speaks of this revelation 
as “‘unique and supernatural” in its 
character, and by quotation from other 
distinguished scholars, seems to adopt, 
or rather to share their belief as to 
“the supernatural origin of Hebrew 
prophecy,’”’ and the special revelation 
of which Israel was the subject, ‘ ful- 
filled in that absolutely unique revela- 
tion bestowed upon us in our Lord Jesus 
Curist.”’ For our own part, while 
sharing in the essential faith which 
gives rise to such expressions, we should 
hesitate to use the term ‘‘ superna- 
tural’’ in this connection, because of 
the large amount of misconception 
attaching to it as to the actual method 
of Divine revelation. We shrink from 
any attempt to draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between ‘‘ natural” and “ super- 
natural’’ in the moral and spiritual 
life of the world. It is the supreme 
glory of our faith to be convinced that Gop 
is present in our life to-day as ‘“‘ super- 
naturally’? as Hewas in the life of Jesus 
himself, and that the revelation which 
comes to us in the conviction of spirit- 
ual truth is as “supernatural” as when 
it throbbed with so much loftier power 
in the Master’s heart. The revelation 
of Divine truth in prophet and psalmist 
of the Old Testament is indeed unique, 
because it stands alone among the 
historical religions of the world, as 
purest and loftiest of all, by witness of 
the Spirit within, manifestly divine ; 
and so also with the yet more perfect 
revelation in Jesus, completing the 
ideal of the true life of the children of 
Gop. When we learn the secret of 
his life, ‘‘the Spirit beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are children of 
Gop ; and if children, then heirs, heirs 
of Gop and joint-heirs with Curist.” 


That revelation is ‘“‘ special” and 
“absolutely unique,” because there is 
but one Jesus, and we can think of 
none other as ‘‘the Chief of faithful 
souls.” But the faith to which he 
leads us is. invincible, not because we 
have in him achannel of Divine com- 
munication separate and different in 
kind from all others, but because of the 
inward witness, and that in him which 
answers to the deepest needs and purest 
aspirations of our nature. In the life 
of Jesus and the spirit of his religion, 
we see most clearly the Divine purpose 
in humanity; with him we are satisfied 
and strong against the world, because 
we know, not from any outward telling 
but from inward and most joyful 
assurance, that this life is of Gop. 


Thus we may truly say that through 
the long centuries before Jesus came 
and his grace and truth were revealed 
to the world, ‘the whole history of 
mankind was looking forward to him,” 
for this was the manhood, this was the 
true spirit of the child of Gop, which 
from the first was intended in the pur- 
pose of the Eternal; only in that 
spirit could the true strength and 
blessedness of life be attained. And 
it should not be forgotten that .the 
growing sense of need, the many dis- 
appointments of national hope and 
personal ideal, were Divine revelation, 
showing what was not the truth, just 
as much as the showing of what alone 
could satisfy and the perfect lineaments 
of truth in the human soul as child of 
Gop. 

To Jesus the prophets bear witness, 
not by any particular foretelling accord- 
ing to the old system of evidences, but 
because in the religion of their own 
day they spoke the word of Divine 
truth, which was ever reaching forward 
to the truer light and the more perfect 
manhood, and when Jesus came, what 
they had hoped for and aspired after, 
in the spirit of a true life with Gop, was 
attained. And no less truly may it be 
said that to Jusus other great teachers, 
in religions quite apart from the history 
of Israel, bear witness, and in them 
also Divine revelation is to be found. 
For it is a strange faith indeed that 
can suppose that the human race for 
long ages was left without Gop in the 
world, except for one small tribe of 
men to whom the growing light was 
vouzhsafed. What was true and help- 
ful in those others we feel to be of Gop, 
no less than in the Hebrew prophets ; 
they bear witness through what is good, 
and through what falls short of the 
more perfect goodness manifest in 
Curist. Itis because the ‘ education 
of the human race” can be, and must 
be, regarded as a whole that the pre- 
eminence of the Hebrew prophetsstands 
out so clearly, and bears witness with 
such kindling power to the truth of 
Gop. 

The revelation of the Old Testament 
comes home to us with its true signi- 
ficance and inspiration when it is 
clearly understood that it is of life, 
which lives in us to-day, and when, in 
the endeavour to be faithful to the 
duties of our day, we come to know 
what it is to do justly, to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with our Gop. 
Through present faithfulness alone, and 
through the hunger after better faith- 
fulness, which we know can be attained, 
can we truly be convinced that the past 
is sacred and filled with the Divine 
Presence; so only does the glorious 
strength of the old prophets flow into 
our life, and become again a power 
that makes for righteousness. 


Tre truest, surest way in which we can 
serve our fellow-townsmen is not so much 
to do anything for them, but to be the 
very truest, purest, noblest beings we 
know how.—-Frances Power Cobbe. 
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- UNITARIAN AND TRINITARIAN : 
A THEOLOGICAL EHIRENICON. 


By the Rev. C. H. Beeby, B.D., Vicar of 
Yardley Wood, and Author of “ Creed 
and Life.” 


1. To pronounce a mana Unitarian is 
to awaken a feeling of abhorrence in the 
souls of many of my clerical brethren. in 
the Church of England. Nevertheless, I 
am convinced that many modern Unit- 
arians are far nearer orthodox belief than 
not a few ardent professors of orthodox 
Churchmanship; and the time appears to 
be now ripe when it is possible to make an 
appeal for mutual understanding. To 
that end I now offer, in all humility, what 
may be regarded as a kind of theological 
eirenicon. 

To this day the Latin or Western 
Church is regarded by the Holy Orthodox 
Eastern Church as heretical. The Atha- 
nasian Creed in so far interprets the mind 
of the Orthodox Church in declaring the 
Catholic faith to be identical with the 
doctrine of the Trinity. None of the ques- 
tions which were raised by Augustine, and 
which were of supreme interest to the 
Latin mind, are determined by the early 

_Creeds. The whole distinctive system of 
Latin theology is, indeed, little consistent 
with the Creed of the Orthodox Church. 
While nominally adhering to the Atha- 
nasian doctrine of the Trinity, the mental 
attitude of the “Catholic,” his view of 
God and of the world, and of God’s rela- 
tion to the world, his scheme of salvation, 
and his whole system of Church life, is 
incompatible with a genuine acceptance of 
the Athanasian doctrine. 

And what is said of “Catholics” 
applies equally to the Tractarians and 
their spiritual successors. Their doctrines 
and practices are more in harmony with 
some form of Arianism than with _Athan- 
asianism. The Greek doctrine of the 
relation of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
is expressed in the Nicene Creed, ‘‘ Who 
with the Father and the Son together 
is worshipped and glorified.’ In the 
Latin interpretation of the doctrine, as 
the Athanasian Oreed asserts, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
is each separately to be worshipped and 
glorified as the One God. ‘ We are 
compelled by the Christian verity to 
acknowledge every Person by Himself 
(sigiilatim) to be God and Lord.” As 
Newman declared, ‘‘Hach one Person 
by Himself is the one Personal God in the 
fulness of His Being and Attributes, as if 
the other two were unknown.”’* ‘The 
difference is radical; and involves the 
whole difference of Latin and Greek 
theology. When each one Person by 
Himself is worshipped as the One God, 
as if the ocher two were unkuown, there 
cannot fail to arise a conception of some 
real difference in the functions, and then 
in the character, of the Persons, and the 
Trinity becomes in the popular mind 
Tritheism. Hence the interpretation of 
the Atonement which represents Christ as 
offering Himself to appease the wrath of 
the Father. The Son is the Saviour in 
delivering man from the Hell to which 
the race, apart from the Covenant, is 
doomed. The priest will offer up Christ, 
as the Holy Sacrifice, “for all our sins 
and offences’ and ‘for the saving health 
of the faithful, living and departed.” 


Grammar of Assent.” By J, H. Newman, 
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The Divinity of the Son of God is 
approached from the side of the deified 
man, as the old Roman conceived Deity, 
and the Latins never rise to the idea of 
the One Eternal Incarnate, the Universal 
Life in whom all things consist. God is 
normally absent from the world ; He inter- 
venes on occasion by miracle, and 
administers grace through the media 
of supernatural persons, places, and 
things. 

2. Now if we refer to the New Testa- 
ment we shall not to-day expect to find 
there the full and mature doctrine of the 
Trinity clearly laid down. Newman 
avowed that the revelation of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity was a gradual revela- 
tion. He abandoned the argument of 
proof from Scripture and placed the 
source of our knowledge of the true 
doctrine in the authority of Church 
Councils.* Briefly, the Synoptics with 
the Acts, in accordance with the Latin 
mind, declare the Divinity of Christ from 
the point of view of the deified man, while 
the fourth Gospel, in harmony with Greek 
thought, is based on the conception of the 
One Universal Eternal, and exhibits Him 
realising Himself in time and manifesting 
Himself through sensuous phenomena. The 
one starts from the concrete sensuous fact, 
and the other from abstract thought and 
the ideal world. The Pauline doctrine, 
again, of the Spiritual Man, of Heaven, is 
clearly distinguished from the doctrine of 
the Logos of the Johannine Gospel. The 
attempt to create a theology out of the 
various elements of the doctrine of the 
Christ, furnished by the Synoptics, the 
fourth Gospel, and the writings of St. 
Paul, is as little rational as the former 
practice, now abandoned, of exhibiting 
harmonies of the four gospel-records. No 
one of any critical aptitude will to-day 
assume the childish task of constructing 
such a theological mosaic. There were, it 
is generally recognised, theological views 
in the growing Church, and there has been 
development of some kind and character. 
The Catholic Church of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures embraces different doc- 
trines of the Christ, because in the early 
Church faithfulness to Christ was not 
identified with an intellectual assent to 
theological doctrine. Converts brought 
with them into their new religious home 
their own mental aptitudes and theo- 
logical framework, whether derived from 
Latin or Greek, orthe Rabbinical school of 
thought. The assumption that the several 
writers of the New Testament must all 
teach the same Christology, is on a par 
with the assumption that the several 
writings of the Old Testament must be 
made to harmonise because they are con- 
tained in one volume. There is no 
grotesqueness to which some ecclesiastical 
minds will not abandon themselves in 
favour of such « priori theories. 

8. The Apostles’ or Roman Creed is 
quite compatible with a profession of 
Arianism. Here the doctrine of the 
Trinity is by no means matured. The 
Father is represented as the Fountain and 
Source, the Almighty, the Maker, and 
Jesus Christ is differentiated from the 
One Almighty as our Lord, who is declared 
to be such by his birth in time of a Virgin. 
There is no clear assertion of the Hternity 
and equality of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, as the One God. The impression 


_* “The Arians of the Fourth Century,” by J. 
H. Newman, J. G. and F. Rivington. 1833. 
Chap. ii., Sect. ii, pp. 165, 166, ; 


is of a distinct and separate God. In the 
Nicene Creed the Athanasian doctrine of 
the Trinity is better guarded and declared. 
But the logical and mature doctrine is 
that of the decree of the fourth Lateran 
Council, C. 2, whose terms no longer allow 
misunderstanding. Whereas even among 
the most ardent professors of orthodoxy 
the Father is commonly made the ground 
or substance, and the Son and Holy 
Ghost in a sense derivative; in the 
mature “and logical statement of the 
Trinity, the Father, no less than the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, is the One God mani- 
fested to and in consciousness. Behind 
the ‘‘ Persons” there is, according to the 
decree of the Council, a thing (ves) not 
begetting nor begotten, nor proceeding, 
incomprehensible and ineffable, substance, 
essence, or divine nature, which alone 
is principle of the Universe. This incom- 
prehensible and ineffable Ultimate, which 
neither begets nor is begotten, nor pro- 
ceeds, is truly Father which begets, Son 
which is begotten,and Holy Spirit which 
proceeds. 

4, The question now arises, what is the 
meaning of the term “Person”? It is 
only natural that the average Churchman 
should fail to distinguish the word 
“Person,” as a theological and technical 
term, from its usage in’ common speech. 
In a recent. controversy, even a Doctor of 
Divinity, of some fame among High 
Churchmen, defined the. “Person” of 
the Trinity, in what he called “ the 
scientific language of Christian theology,” 
as an ego. ‘‘ Whatever the word ‘ Person’ 
may include as applied to God, it includes 
more, not less, than its contents as applied 
to man. Hgo is of the essence of per- 
sonality.” * This is sheer Tritheism. 
There is, of course, no warrant whatever, 
for such an interpretation in the definition 
of Councils. Unitarianism is a very 
proper and necessary protest against this 
popular misunderstanding of orthodox 
doctrine. “Iam afraid,” says Dr. Rash- 
dall, “that most people—at least in their 
orthodox moments, when they are trying to 
realise to themselves the doctrine of the 


| Holy Trinity—think of the three Persons 


as three distinct beings, three conscious- 
nesses, three minds, three wills. Nothing 
less than that could be impled if by 
Person were meant anything like what is 
meant by it in ordinary discourse. I trust 
I have said enough to show that, what- 
ever be the exact shade of meaning which 
this highly technical expression bore to 
those who first introduced it, it certainly 
did not mean that.”t “The word 
persona, as used in the Athanasian Creed,” 
says Professor V. G. Allen, “carried at 
first the meaning of function or office, 
nearly equivalent to the Greek Upécwmoy 
Thus in early English it became ‘ parson.’ 
But the modern English ‘person’ is 
equivalent to an individual, and this is 
very remote from the original Latin 
persona, and its use in the Creed accounts 
in some measure for the popular tritheistic 
view of the Deity.’ { Newman defined 
“Person” as something “more than a 
mere character, yet less than an individual 


* The Guardian, May 17, 1899. 
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intelligent being.” * The following presents 
a brief account from the side of meta- 
physics of the relation of “ persons” and 
“ substance ” :—‘“‘ Person’ was equivalent 
to subsistence or hypostasis—that which 
goes to complete the idea of Substance. 
Subsistence was a mode (Divines would 
say distinction) added to the single 
Nature and constituting a swppositum 
along with it. The three ‘ Persons’ are 
three hypostases or subsistencies, and they 
are modes or distinctions which are 
necessary to complete the existence of the 
singular Nature or Substance in the 
Athanasian Creed. Hence while the dis- 
tinctions are separate, the complete idea 
of Deity requires them to make it com- 
plete. ‘Substance’ in the Creed requires 
the ‘Subsistencies’ or ‘hypostases’ or 
‘Persons’ to complete the full idea of 
God.” 

5. A question was put to me, in a recent 
controversy, which was intended to be 
very searching and critical: “ Had Jesus 
a human person as well as a human 
nature? In other words, was there a 
time when Jesus did not personally 
exist?’ The trap was laid to catch me in 
an assertion of technical heresy, since, 
according to the Athanasian Creed, Christ 
was not a human person at all. I did not 
fall into it. But the answer may be given, 
I think, in plain English, in a quite un- 
ambiguous and explicit statement, with- 
out fear of being accused even of technical 
heresy. Christ was, according to the 
Athanasian Creed, ‘‘of a reasonable Soul 
and human flesh subsisting,” and the 
records of the life of Christ bear out the 
truth of that statement. He was subject 
to the natural appetites of man; He 
experienced all human feelings; He 
shunned pain, physical and mental; He 
manifested all human emotions; He had 
sympathy with all the life of human kind, 
which implies that there were in Him all 
the elements of human life. It is im- 
possible to point out that He was deficient 
in any one of those qualities and attri- 
butes which constitute human personality. 
Now that is what we commonly call a 
human person, the word “ person” being 
an abstract general term used to denote 
everyone of a whole class of beings con- 
stituted generically by those aggregates of 
quahties which all have in common. The 
very Councils, to which appeal is made for 
the distinction of human nature and 
human person, declare the real human 
personality of Christ. Apollinarius, who 
denied to Christ pnewma or nous, the 
“ reasonable Soul ” of the Athanasian 
Creed, was condemned by the second 
(Geumenical Council, that of Con- 
stantinople. If, then, the ascription of 
human personality is condemned nomin- 
ally by the third Ccumenical Council, 
that of Ephesus, and the fourth 
(ecumenical Council, that of Chalcedon, 
the contrary doctrine, which denies human 
personality to Christ, is really condemned. 
by the second Gicumenical Council. 

It is evident, then, that the word 
“person” is used, theologically, in some 
technical sense. In the common usage of 
the word Jesus was a human person, but 
in the technical language of theology He 
was not a human person. What it is 
which Jesus does not possess, the absence 
of which in Him precludes Him from 
being called in the technical language of 
Theology ajhuman person, I leave to those 


* “The Arians of the Fourth Century.” By 
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to determine who place any value on the 
distinction. But the refusal of Church 
Councils to apply the technical theological 
term ‘‘ person” to Christ, as human, ought 
not to prevent us from recognising that 
one who eats and drinks, who is weary 
and sleeps, who evinces all human emo- 
tions, being “of a reasonable soul and 


‘human flesh,”gcan only be verbally dis- 


tinguished from a human person, and in 
the common understanding and common 
speech of men is a human person. 

To this solution of the question we seen 
tobe bound. For what is the consequence, 
if that solution be refused ? Should it be 
affirmed, on the contrary, that Jesus is not 
a human person, not only theologically 
but in the ordinary sense of the word 
“ person,’ what becomes of Christ our 
Saviour ? You have Something, which is 
more than a mere character and less than 
an individual intelligent Being, united to 
a human nature. Christ is now not an 
individual intelligent being, human or 
divine. The one Christ is Something less 
than an individual intelligent being. Our 
Saviour is dissolved into a series of mental 
abstractions, an aggregate of qualities, 
without any concrete unity. 

6. What is the inference we have to 
draw on the whole subject? It is that in 
our attempt to define the relation of the 
Divine and the human in the Personality 
of Jesus Christ we have got beyond our 
depth. As Prebendary Row says, respect- 
ing the assertions of the Athanasian 
Creed, “It is impossible for us to know 
whether they are true or false, because the 
mode of the union of the Divine and the 
human in a single personality is a thing 
which stands outside the entire range of 
human experience. Respecting it, there- 
fore, that experience can affirm nothing, 
Nor do the Scriptures tell us anything 
about the mode in which the: Incarnation 
was effected.”* ‘Tio the same purport are 
the words of Canon Basil Wilberforce : 
“ Obviously no mortal understanding can 
dare to erystallise into a literal proposition 
the mystic miracle of the Incarnation ; no 
man cau define the exact relation between 
Jesus and the Father dwelling in Him.”+ 
Very apposite, it seems to me, is the plea 
of Canon Carter, the venerable leader of 
the Catholic party in the Church of 
England, on an analogous doctrine. 
Affirming the Real Presence in the Sacra- 
ment he declares his inability to subscribe 
to the definition of ‘‘ Transubstantiation,” 
andhe bases his refusal on this ground :— 

It seems to me to be going too far with 
the hope of explaining what is really unex- 
plainable. For how can we explain the 
union of the heavenly and the earthly, the 
invisible and the visible, the immaterial and 
the material ? I hold firmly to the original 
belief of the mystical union, through con- 
secration of our Lord’s blessed Body and 
Blood and the elements we hold in our 
hands, which through our prayers the Holy 
Spirit is believed to have accomplished. 
This is the truth held firmly by the early 
undivided Church, and to this the Church of 
England clings, without thinking it possible 
to explain what must ever be mysterious. ¢ 


Now this appears to me to apply in 
every particular equally, and I think I may 
say a fortiori to the question of the union 
of the Divine and the human, the heavenly 


* “Revelation and Modern Theology contrasted,” 
by the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of Ss. 
Paul’s, second edition, Chap. xvi, p. 866. 

+ “Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey,” 
by Basil Wilberforce, D.D. Does God Suffer ? 

} The Guardian, April 12, 1899. 


and the earthly, in the nature of Christ. 
The union must ever be mysterious ; it is 
really unexplainable. 

Dean Mansel’s protest recurs to mind 
in view of the serious attempt by some in 
the Church of England—invredible as it 
might have been thought—to re-impose 
the yoke of the old Scholastic Realism. 
“Tt tells us,” he says, “ that our belief in 
the doctrine of God manifest in the flesh, 
indispensably depends upon our acceptance 
of the Realist theory of the nature of 
universal notions. Philosophy and Theo- 
logy alike protest against such au outrage 
upon the claims both of Reason and 
Revelation, as is implied in this associa- 
tion of one of the most fundamental 
truths of the Christian Faith with one 
of the most questionable speculations 
of medizval metaphysics. ... Neither 
Christian truth nor philosophical inquiry 
can be advanced by such a system as this, 
which revives and sanctifies, as essential 
to the Catholic Faith, the forgotten 
follies of Scholastic Realism, and en- 
dangers the cause of Religion, by seeking 
to explain its greatest mysteries by the 
lifeless forms of a worn-out controversy.” * 
The common faith is that there are unique 
relations of the Divine and the human in 
the personality of Christ. He who says 
more may utter sounds; he will 
reach no further in thought. It is 
sometimes said of those who refuse to 
define, or rather to enunciate verbal 
affirmations respecting the relation of 
the Divine and the human, that they 
make Christ a mere man. The argument 
begs the question. It is one which could 
only be made by one who is immeshed in 
the modes of thought of Latin theology. 
The Latin view of man is of a being 
estranged from God, cut off from the 
Divine life except by the intervention of a 
supernatural person, the priest, and of a 
grace administered by the material 
channels of the Sacraments. In Greek 
theology man is a being with the life of 
God abiding in him by his fundamental 
constitution as man. No one who has 
entered into the Athanasian doctrine of 
the Incarnation can possibly say “mere 
man,” in the derogatory sense, as though 
man had no’ kinship with the Divine 
nature. In Latin thought the life of God 
has to be imparted; in Greek thought 
it has to be awakened and nourished. In 
Latin thought Christ is “a new physical 
creation,’ and the new physical germ is 
transmitted to man by sacramental 
channels ; in Greek thought Christ is the 
true Representative of the race of ‘‘ Adam, 
the Son of God.” 


(To be concluded.) 


Ste¢norn Braccirortr writes to us from 
Milan on May 7:—“Our good friend, 
Miraglia, the Bishop-elect, who allowed 
me—a Unitarian—to preach from _ his 
pulpit, was yesterday, in my presence and 
before a crowded congregation, consecrated 
Bishop in the Oratorio San Paolo .of 
Piacenza, by a duly ordained Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, Monsignor Villatte. 
The police had allowed the people to come 
into the Oratorio only one by one, in 
hopes that the Oratorio would be half 
empty, but it was overcrowded for all 
that.” 


¢ “The Limits of Religious Thought,” Lecture I. 


| Ed, 1858, pp. 14, 15, 
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DR. MARTINEAU ON THE PLACE 
OF REVERENCE IN MORAL 
; LIFE. = 


Exrounprrs of Dr. Martineau’s ethical 
and religious teaching usually represeut 
him as holding that our knowledge of 
God through Conscience is nothing but 
an inference from the fact of moral 
authority as experienced. There is no 
real or vital union between God and 
the soul; we merely infer the existence 
of God, which thus becomes a theory 
to explai» certain facts. There is no 
doubt that numerous passages might 
be quoted from Dr. Martineau’s writings 
in support of the opinion that this was 
his complete and final view. It is certain, 
however, that there are other passages 
which suggest an important modification 
of this view; and the nature of this 
modification I wish to make clear. It will 
be found to have an important bearing 
on the discussion which recently took 
place in these columns, as to the relative 
importance of a Prophet’s moral doctrine 
and the power of his personality. 

We may refrain from the attempt to 
form any idea of the present relation 
between God and the human personality ; 
but if we do not refrain from it, we must 
either regard man as a detached and 
“insulated”? being, or regard him as 
organically united to God. This means 
not only that the life of God flows into 
man’s deepest life; it means that man’s 
deepest life is part of the life of God. 


~The finite person is in as close union 


with, and draws energy as continually 
from, the Divine Life, as a member of a 


living body does from the life of the. 


whole. 

From this point of view, Dr. Marti- 
neau’s statement, that an insulated nature 
cannot be a seat of authority at all, appears 
in a new light. To be conscious of moral 
authority is to be conscious of imperfec- 
tion,and we could not be this unless we had 
within us an absolute standard by which 
we judge ourselves. This suggests that 
we are not insulated or detached per- 
sonalities because the obligatory Ideal of 
which we are dimly conscious is the very 
presence of the Divine in us. 

Now there -are passages where Dr. 
Martineau does more than suggest this 
view. Thus he speaks of the relation 
between ‘ the moral consciousness and the 
Divine authority ” as being “one, not so 
much of inference, as of identification ; 
the ideas overlapping and being entwined 
together as functions of the same concep- 
tion” (“ Types,” 11.235). Again: “This 
revelation of authority, this knowledge of 
the better, this inward conscience, this 
moral ideality-—call it what you will—is 
the presence of God in man” (“Seat of 
Authority,” 105). Still more explicitly, 
he speaks of our ethical knowledge of God 
as, not an inference from the moral con- 
sciousness, but a truer insight into what 
the moral consciousness verily is: ‘“‘ When 
conscience was found to be inseparably 
blended with the Holy Spirit, .... the 
cold obedience to a mysterious necessity 
was exchanged for the allegiance of per- 
sonal affection. And this is the true 
emergence from the darkness of ethical 
law to the tender light of the life divine. 
The veil falls from the shadowed face of 
moral authority, and the directing love of 
the all-holy God shines forth ” (Ibid., 75). 


But the root of the matter is reached in 


understanding that what we call “the re- 


cognition of conscience as the voice of 
God” is really the transformation of the 
sense of moral authority into Reverence, 
Dr. Martineau’s profoundly suggestive 
account of this change is so striking that 
I do not resist the temptation to quote it 
in full. 

The essence of the change is that in our 
consciousness of moral authority we are 
aware of the moral Ideal simply as some- 
thing which ought to be but is not; we 
reverence it when we are aware of it as 
actually realised—and then it comes 
home, to us with a personal claim far 
superior in vividness and effect to any 
“categorical imperative” or any moral 
doctrine. The first stage of Reverence 
arises when we see a higher goodness 
realised in another human life. Dr. 
Martineau says :— 


The posture of mind which I describe as 
Reverence cares for right actions not simply 
as good phenomena, but as functions of pure, 
of faithful, of self-devoted, of lofty character. 
Not content to rest with the fruits, it 
presses on to the lovely or stately nature 
that bore them. And in thus passing from 
them to their producing source, the feeling 
itself undergoes a change. In place of an 
approbation which looks with complacency 
down, it becomes a homage which- looks 
reverently wp, and finds itself in presence, 
not of a definite thing done, but of a living 
doer, the cause of it and of indefinite other 
possibilities of nobleness ; and so it is 
transferred from the level of ethical satis- 
faction to the plane of personal affection 
and aspiration. Till this change takes 
place, there is hardly any sacred element 
in the ideas of right. The moralities of 
conduct occupy the human and civic plat- 
form; but even in our relations with each 
other, some other light—call it poetic or 
call it divine—dawns upon the heart, when 
the revelations of some pathetic experience, 
or the disclosures of some rare biography, 
have opened to us the interior of a tender 
and strenuous sou], and kindled the heights 
above us with a fresh glory. 

I have spoken thus far of Reverence in 
its direction upon persons; distinguishing 
it from simple approbation in this—that in 
approbation we look to the particular act, 
with praise of its inward spring as com- 
pared with its tempting rival ; while Rever- 
ence looks through and past the act to the 
type of character which it expresses, as 
compared with therelative weakness of our 
own. In order to take this outward diree- 
tion upon objective goodness, the sentiment 
must, however, have had a prior stage of 
experience. For that inward disposition 
and character in another, upon which it now 
fixes, is nothing that ean be seen or heard 
or touched ; its presence before us is learnt 
by suggestion, by outward signs, of lan- 
guage, look, and act, which, we are aware, 
have but one interpretation. We read him 
by the key of sympathy, and what we attri- 
bute to him is known tous by its gleams 
and movements within ourselves. There it 
is that we have learnt the feeling that is 
due to it; that it has looked upon us from 
above; that it has spoken to us in tones 
that |lift. us towards it. . .. The call at 
once carries our eye up; thence the author- 
ity descends; and instead of passing like 
coins of exchange, between men that make 
them and men that take them, it lies upon 
each, it lies upon all; it has the grasp of a 
moral unity, the range of a moral universal- 
ity ; it is the overflow of Infinite Perfection 
into the finite mind. 


This, says Dr. Martineau, is the final 
revelation of conscience, the issue of its 
full development; and he proceeds :— 

Thus, within our own consciousness, we 


find the same difference which was observ- 
able in the appreciation of others, between 


simply moral approbation and the feeling of | 
_ Reverence. The latter cannot express 


itself without resorting, in the notice of 
affection and character, to language more 
than ethical, and plainly crossing the 
boundary into the field of Religion. It 
lives in the presence of souls that are holy, 
of dispositions that are heavenly, of tempers 
that are saintly, of Love that is Divine. 
(‘* Types,’’ ii. 223 ff.) 


It is, therefore, not enough to say that 
“over a free and living person nothing 
short of a free and living person can have 
authority.” What has authority must be 
more than the dictate of a free and 
living person; it must be a principle 
of life which is more than merely 
due to his personality, but is re- 
vealed by him because it is realised 
in his’character. Through being his Real, 
it becomes revealed to us—if we fall short 
of it—as our Ideal. It is this that 
renders the function of a Mediator, 
Uplifter, Inspirer, possible ; ‘when we 
see in another the victory that shames 
our own defeat, and are caught up by 
an enthusiasm for some realised heroism 
or sanctity, the authority of right and 


the beauty of holiness come home to us 


as an appeal literally Divine” (“ Seat of 
Authority,” 652.) Thus it is that other 
souls, going beyond our attainments, but 
not beyond our possibilities, first call 
Reverence into life. But they do so 
because the manifestation of realised 
goodness without awakens Revereuce for 
the absolute, universal goodness which is 
or may be revealed within. When this 
happens, Reverence is passing into its 
highest stage, where—when Reason has 
grown deep enough to interpret it—it 
becomes nothing less than an apprehen- 
sion of the indwelling God. 

“Hven independently of actual or 
visible heroes or saints on whom Rever- 
ence may fix when they {are present, it 
finds for itself the means of exercise; it 
goes forth in faith upon invisible objects, 
and discerns, behind the veil of the 
actual, a better and a higher before 
which it humbles itself with cries of 
dependence and!adoration,” (‘Types,”’ il. 
262.) When this happens, our aspiration 
after goodness which ought to be, becomes 
the inspiration of Goodness which already 
is, in the deepest sense of the word ; a 
Divine Life of Goodness, which is rea! all 
through our life of change, struggle, and 
growth ; a Life on which our personal 
life is vitally dependent, and which is 
waiting, with all the might of its Reality, 
to flow gently into the wavering will and 
uplift the drooping resolves to the heights 
of a nobler constancy. 

We may not often pass with clear con- 
sc‘ousness into this stage of Reverence ; 
but the great variations in self-knowledge 
are familiar to all, and what is a matter of 
the most intimate experience is often far 
from being a matter of clear discernment. 
This is why we need the Mediator, reveal- 
ing through his life higher objects for our 
reverence. Hence the vast importance of 
social life as a means of Divine revelation ; 
not merely the organised institutions of 
civilisation, but “society” as a common 
life of thought and feeling animating its 
members and affording them insight into 
one another’s real being: “a concrete 
though spiritual form of life, penetrating 
and partly constituting all persons belong- 
ing to it; so that only as fractions of it do 
they become human integers themselves” 
(“Types,” ii. 403). With profound truth a 
recent writer has said, “ We must be well 
grounded in Humanity before we can 
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study Divinity to any good purpose”; 
because only as we become aware, with 
both a rational and a reverential apprecia- 
tion, of the degrees of worth in human 
character, can we attain to insight into the 
being of God. 8. H. Metione. 


BAZAAR ECHOES. 


Tue London Bazaar, held last week in 
the interest of the District Unitarian 
Society, proved, as our report would show, 
a most gratifying success. The Fund of 
£12,000, which was aimed at, seems now 
to be fully assured, and serious respon- 
sibilities of fresh and vigorous work are 
thus laid upon the managers, who will be 
appointed to hold and administer the 
trust. It was announced on Saturday 
evening by Mr. Frank Preston, as 
Treasurer, that when the Bazaar opened 
promises of donations had been received 
amounting to £10,169 lls. 4d. The 
takings at the Bazaar on the three 
successive days were £1,329 16s. 1ld., 
£632 18s. 3d., £841 2s. 1d., giving a 
total of receipts £12,973 8s. 7d., and 
there was still more to come in, so that 
although the expenses must naturally 
have been heavy, there need be no doubt 
as to the final result. : 


Arter three full days of hard work— 
indeed for the stall-holders and their 
helpers, probably five hard days—one 
might have expected that everyone would 
rest and be thankful; but on Friday 
evening the Effra Choral Union gave a 
concert in the Crown Room, by no means 
neglected by lovers of good music, and 
on Saturday evening a final conversazione 
and Cinderella dance took place, which was 
very largely attended. The programme 
of the Friday evening concert included 
S. C. Taylor’s cantata Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast and Villiers Stanford’s The 
Revenge (with Tennyson’s words), be- 
sides some miscellaneous items, in- 
cluding part songs by the Effra Choral 
Union, songs by Miss Keating and Mr. 
Braxton Smith, and violin solos by Mr. 
Josef Blaha. Myr, John Harrison con- 
ducted, and the concert gave a great deal 
of pleasure. 


Tue central interest of Saturday’s con- 
versazione was the presentation to Mrs. 
Odgers of the portrait of Dr. Blake Odgers, 
painted by Mr. W. Savage Cooper. The 
dancing in the King’s Hall, to the music 
of the Blue Hungarian Band, was evidently 
greatly enjoyed, and during the evening a 
programme of music in two parts was also 
rendered in the Crown Room by a number 
of friends. At half-past nine the chair 
was taken in the Crown Room by Sir E. 
Durning-Lawrence, Bart., M.P., and the 
presentation of the portrait was made by 
Mr. David Martineau. In opening the 
proceedings, the Chairman called upon 
Mr. Frank Preston, who expressed his 
regret that Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, the 
senior treasurer, was not present to make 
the gratifying announcement he had to 
make, since to him it was largely due that 
any bazaar had been held at all. Mr. 
Preston then announced the financial 
result, which we have given above, and 
added a warm expression of thanks to 
friends in the country, who kad so gener- 
ously helped in that effort, contributing 
some £1,200 to the donations, while the 
Manchester Stall at the Bazaar had already 


produced over £400, and the Welsh Stall 
£84, as well as £60 in donations. 


Mr. Davip Martineau then presented 
the portrait, which bore the following 
inscription :— 

Presented by subscription to Mrs. W. Biake 
Odgers, as a mark of personal esteem and 
in grateful appreciation of invaluable ser- 
vices rendered by herself and her husband, 
Mr. W. Blake Odgers, LL.D., Q.C., in con- 
nection with the London Unitarian Bazaar. 
May, 1900. 


It was, he said, a most gratifying and 
pleasing duty to present to Mrs. Odgers, 
one of the indefatigable secretaries of that 
admirably arranged and most successful 
Bazaar, the portrait of her husband, to 
whom was due in chief measure the initia- 
tion of the idea and the energetic conduct 
and leadership of the Bazaar. Without 
his cheerful and infectious optimism they 
could hardly have overcome the early dis- 
couragements and cold-shoulderings the 
project received; but Dr. Odgers was 
determined that the somewhat faint- 
hearted London Unitarians should again 
learn what they, with the kindly help of 
many country friends, could do when 
sufficiently roused to try. Dr. Odgers did 
rouse them, and the result they had seen. 
That excellent. and speaking likeness was 
at once the outcome of the grateful feel- 
ings the numerous subscribers entertained 
to the genial Chairman of the Bazaar Com- 
mittee and his universally popular wife, to 
both of whom the success of the Bazaar 
was so largely indebted, but also of the 
talent and generosity of Mr. Savage 
Cooper, whose ~ contribution to the 
Bazaar Fund was the subscription raised 
for the picture. Mr. Martineau then 
unveiled the portrait, presenting it on 
behalf of the subscribers, with the hope 
that it would be to Mrs. Odgers an agree- 
able memento. He afterwards handed to 
her a book containing the list of the 
subscribers. 


Mrs. Opeers, in gratefully accepting 
the gift, made humorous reference to the 
Bazaar as her youngest child, who at first 
had been difficult to rear, and for whose 
benefit some friends had tried what cold 
water would do; but soon he showed more 
vigour, and grew to such proportions that 
at last he arrived at the King’s Hall in 
twenty or thirty vans, and the universal 
ery was that the stalls were not large 
enough. Of him and his big twin 
brother, ‘The Fund,” Mr. James Beard 
was to be regarded as the grandfather. 
They had all worked bard together, and 
were very thankful for the success they had 
achieved. She paid a warm tribute to 
the good work done from the first by their 
organising secretary, Mr. Edwards, to the 
wonderful patience and tact with which he 
had grappled with all the tiresome details, 
and concluded by presenting a basket of 
flowers to Mrs. Wocding, president of the 
stalls committee. Dr. Blake Odgers, in 
responding to a call from the Chairman, 
said his wife had replied for them both, 
and added, laughingly, “ Besides, I must 
be silent to-night—my likeness is speak- 
ing.” Mr. W. H. Tatsor (Town Clerk of 
Manchester) then moved a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, to Mr. Martineau, and to 
the artist. This was seconded by Mr. 
Arthur W. Sharpe, and Mr. Savage 
Cooper responded. During the evening 
the artist received many congratulations 
on his work, 


Looxine back upon the crowded days 
of the Bazaar, it becomes very clear how 
much of the pleasure of that great 
gathering of friends was due to the admir- 
able management of the Hall sub-com- 
mittee, concerning which one may echo the _ 
words of the Daily News, that the arrange- 
ments reflected the greatest credit on the 
organising committee. Among the visitors 
to the Bazaar were,-on the first day, Mr. 
P. C. Mozoomdar,.»on the second day 
Mr. Clay MacCauley, both of whom, from 
India and Japan, were on their way to 
Boston; and on the third day Professor 
N. P. Gilman, of Meadville, who, during 
the present term, is lecturing at Manchester 
College, Oxford. 


Mrs. E. H. Morron, hon. sec. of the 
Postal Mission stall, writes to thank the 
numerous Postal Mission friends, who 
contributed so much to the success of the 
Bazaar. The amount realised at the 
P.M. stall was £53 10s. 9d., including 
donations. This working for a common 
cause, Mrs. Morton adds, has brought 
friends into closer touch and sympathy 
with one another, and even those who are 
far from any church where they can wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth, and conse- 
quently feel themselves isolated, may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
helped others to the enjoyment of that 
great blessing. 

Mrs. Percy Preston also writes to 
thank very cordially all who sent con- 
tributions to the Flower Stall. 


Mrs. Buaxke Opcers, as hon. sec., 
writes from The Garth, North Finchley, 
N.:—“A small parcel containing two 
purchases was left at the Country Goods 
stall by a lady one afternoon last week, 
There is no name or address on it. Will 
the purchaser write to me, describing the 
contents, and tell me where to send it?” 

Tue Rev. T.. E. M. Edwards writes 
from‘Essex Hall :— 

A few articles were found at the Bazaar 
last week. If those friends who lost any- 
thing will kindly send me a description of 
their missing property, I may, perhaps, be 
able to restore it toits rightful owner. 

Miss Jennerr Humpureys writes from 
5, Oak-grove, Cricklewood, N.W., that 
she has found an early-worked baby’s cap 
on the floor of the Loan Collection room, 
and that the owner might apply to her. 


Ts “ Book of the Bazaar” was illus- 
trated not only by portraits and other 
pictures, but also by mottoes taken from 
authors of “ Unitarian, or ‘kindred’ 
sympathies.” In the list of stalls, under 
Manchester, we read :—‘‘I received from 
Manchester what deserves my very best 
thanks.” —S. Rogers (1763-1855). Under 
Hampstead, a quotation from Mrs. Bar- 
bauld (1743-1825) : “Hampstead is 
certainly the prettiest village about 
London.” And under the announcement 
of the Cinderella Dance, again from Mrs, 
Barbauld: *‘ Reluctant shall I bid thee’ 
then, farewell.” Of the Bazaar publica- 
tions we understand that Dr. Brooke 
Herford’s address on “The Lesser and 
the Larger Unitarianism ” had a certain 
sale, and that anyone who opened it and 
saw the portrait, bought it. On the 
Essex Church stall another booklet was 
offered for sale, ‘“‘ London Unitarians 
Fifty Years Ago,” by Dr. Sadler. This 
opens with a delightful portrait of the 
author, and is an extremely interesting 
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collection of reminiscences, read in 1884 
to the Rosslyn Hill Congregational Society, 
and afterwards printed in \The Christian 
Reformer. This re-issue is further illus- 
trated by full-page portraits of the Revs. 
T. Madge, Joseph Hutton, EH. Tagart, R. 
Aspland, and W. J. Fox. Copies of the 
booklet may now be had at Hssex Church, 
or from the Rev. F, K. Freeston, price 1s. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


=—— +o 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning} 

—_—+_ o—- 

Aberdare.—On Monday last the Glamorganshire 
churches held their annual musical festival at Aber- 
dare, when the English Calvinistic Methodists, not 
for the first time, kindly placed their handsome 
chapel at the service of their neighbours, whose own 
were not so central nor so large. The following 
churches sent contingents, in addition to the three 
local ones :—Cefncoed, Merthyr, Wick, Pentre, 
Clydach Vale, Tylorstown, Gellionen, and Tre- 
bannos. The leader was the Rev. David Evans, of 
Wick; the organist, Mr. Morgan, Trebannos, 
Swansea Valley; the chairman of the afternoon 
session was Colonel Thomas Phillips, of Aberdare, 
Clerk of the U.D. Council; and of the evening 
meeting Mr. J.James, barrister-at-law (son of the late 
C. H. James, M.P. for the Merthyr Boroughs, and 
in 1880-81 President of B. and F.U.A.), who had 
come down from London specially for the purpose. 
The attendance at both meetings filled the chapel 
to its utmost capacity, and the collections were 
‘a record.” } 

Bath (Resignation).—At the annual general 
meeting of the congregation of Trim-street Chapel, 
held on May 3, a letter from the Rev. F. W. 
Stanley was read, tendering his resignation of the 
office of minister, which he has held for nearly 
twenty years. He much regretted leaving the con- 
gregation, with whom he has always been on the 
happiest terms, but felt it to be his duty to accept 
the inyitation of the congregation of Effra-road 
Church, Brixton, where a very important field of 
work lay before him. The meeting received this 
intimation with great regret, and expressed hearty 
appreciation of Mr, Stanley’s services and sorrow 
at parting with him and Mrs. Stanley, who has so 
earnestly and untiringly co-operated with him in 
all work connected with the chapel. They desired, 
however, to congratulate Mr. Stanley on being 
called to a wider sphere of usefulness. 

Bedfield.—The annual flower services were held 
last Sunday. The flowers were on the following 
day sent to the St. Marylebone (Lotdon) In- 
firmary. 

Buxton.—On Sunday week the Rev. George 
Street preached a vigorous sermon in Hartington- 
road Church against the use of bad language, 
dwelling especially on the shocking nature of such 
language on the lips of little children, and urging 
the need of discipline and a healthier home in- 
fluence. 

Framlingham.—tThe Rev. H. J, Lawson preached 
here on Sunday evening last. 

Heywood.—On Sunday, May 6, Sunday-school 
sermons were preached by the Rev. John Page 
Hoppe. There were very large congregations, and 
the chcir, under the leadership of Mr. James Chad- 
wick, was considerably augmented by a contingent 
of tne scholars of the Sunday-school. Although the 
day was not very favourable, the offertories were 
the largest received at the school sermons, and 
amounted to £62. 

London: Brixton (Appoirtment).—The Rev. 
F. W. Stanley, of Bath, has accepted an invitation 
to the ministry of Effra-road Chapel, in succession 
to the Rey. James Harwood, BA, 

London: Peckham.—At a congregational 
meeting of the Avondale-road Church on Tuesday 
last, the Rev. G. Carter opened a conference on the 
subject of open-air preaching. Although open-air 
preaching and tract distribution were not, he 
believed, looked upon with much favour by the 
generality of Unitarians, they were esteemed as 
agencies by their Orthodox fellow-Christians. He 
recalled a time when large meetings assembled on 
Peckham-rye at Sunday evening services, conducted 
by himself, these being supplemented by week- 
night addresses, in which some half-dozen Unitarian 
ministers, and as many leading laymen, took part. 
With our rational views of religion, he felt sure 
that no speakers would secure more respectful 
attention than Unitarians, among whom were many 
with mental culture, power of voice, and fluency of 
speech, well fitting them for the work; while 


others might give help in at least forming the 
nucleus of a congregation, taking part in singing, 
tract distribution, &c. He had- often thought it 
might be well if one of our “ Forward” movements 
could be made in the direction of a well-organised 
and boldly advertised Open-air Mission, ia which 
an interchange of service might be effected in 
different districts. Other speakers commended the 
minister’s suggestions, and a general williogness 
was manifested to assist in experimental work in 
Peckham, 

Manchester.—At a recent meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
it was announced that a legacy of £50 had been 
received from the executors of the late Mr. Charles 
Wragg, of Chesterfield, and a legacy of £75 from 
the executors of the late Mr. John Harrop, of Mac- 
clesfield. 

Manchester}: Upper  Brook-street.—The 
annual report has just been issued in the form of a 
little booklet of thirty-six pages. It refers to the 
losses suffered by town congregations owing to 
removals, kut shows that these have been more than 
neutralised by the enrolment of eighteen new mem- 
bers during the past year. During the past three 
years forty-eight new members have been added, 
while thirty-three old members have been lost. 
This illustrates the difficulty with which city con- 
gregations have to contend. All the institutions 
are reported to be in a very satisfactory condition, 
and the small adverse balance in the treasurer’s 
report was at once cleared off by a collection at the 
annual meeting. The latter was well attended and 
most enthusiastic ; Mr. Councillor Pritchard, J.P., 
presided, and spoke encouragingly of the prospects 
of the church, Mr. Councillor Marsden was elected 
churchwarden, and the committee and other. offi- 
cials were all re-elected. On the Sunday following 
the annual meeting the Sunday-school anniversary 
services were conducted by Mrs. S. Farrington. 
There was a great gathering of old scholars and 
other friends to welcome Mrs. Farrington, and all 
were deeply impressed by her earnest and affec- 
tionate counsels, In the afternoon “ Recitation 
Sunday” was held, when the songs and readings 
were selected from the works of Miss Procter. 

Mossley.—On Sunday last the Sunday-school 
anniversary sermons were preached morning and 
evening by the Rey. C. H. Wellbeloved, of South- 
port, and in the afternoon by the Rey. C. E. 
Oliver, B.A., of Denton, The collections amount 
to £48. 

Reading.—The Reading congregation have pre- 
sented the Rev. HE. A. Voysey with a complete set 
of the “ Encyclopedia Biblica,” on the occasion of 
his removal from Reading, as a token of kind feeling 
and good wishes. . 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel.—The anniversary 
services in connection with the Sunday-school were 
held in the chapel on Sunday last, when the sermons 
were preached, both morning and evening, by the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, of London, and special 
hymns and anthems were rendered by the school 
children. Despite the unfavourable weather, the 
attendance at both services was very satisfactory. 
Collections for the school funds realised £21 1s, 8d. 

Stalybridge.—The Rev. W. Harrison has been 
unanimously elected by the School Board to take 
the place of a member, resigned. Mr. Harrison has 
previously been on the School Board for six years, 
but just escaped being successful at the last elec- 
tion through the multiplicity of candidates, : 

Stockton-on-Tees.—The 212th anniversary of 
this church was celebrated on Sunday last, by 
special services conducted by the Rev. E. Ceredig 
Jones, of Bradford. On the following evening a 
conversazione was held in the Wellington-street 
schoolroom, under the presidency of Mr, Alderman 
Nelson, J.P. The guests were received by the Rev. 
W.H. and Mrs. Lambelle, and the proceedings were 
interspersed with vocal and instrumental music. 

Tavistock.—On Wednesday evening, May 2, the 
Countess Wachtmeister, widow of the late Swedish 
Ambassador, addressed the Abbey Chapei Guild on 
the subject of ‘‘ The Power of Prayer and Devotion.” 
The address was very beautiful and eloquent, and 
was much appreciated by all who heard it. The 
May service, for which the chapel was decorated 
with flowers, then followed. According to ancient 
custom, the text from which the Rev. John Barron 
preached was ‘Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.” 

Wales.— Yr Ymofynydd, our Welsh magazine 
for the current month, gives an account of successful 
tea meetings at Cefncoed, Rhydygwin, and Capely- 
groes. We are promised a full account, in the June 
number, of the London Baziar, which has roused 
such great interest in our churches during the past 
few months. Among the obits we find the names 
of two noble Unitarians who did good work in their 
day on behalf of liberal thought—Mr. William 
Hughes, Cefncoed, at the age of eighty-two, and 
Lewis Williams, Gellionen, aged seventy-nine, 
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Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 1la.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. D. Amos, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Sunday-school Flower Services, 11 a.m., 3 P.M, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. Afternoon, 
Children’s Service. Provincial Assembly Col- 
lections, Morning and Evening. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.M., Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON, 
Croydon, ree Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 

Croydon,114.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. Pace Hoprs 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 p.m. 
Rey. A. J. Marcuant. 2 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 

' and 7 p.m., Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. : 

Forest-gate corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. H. Woops Prrais, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Epa@ar Daryn, and7 p.M., Rev. BRooKE HeEr- 
FORD, D.D. Minister’s Class for Children, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 1] a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rey. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A, 

Islington Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.m., Rev. G. Dawrs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D, 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M.and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FAaRQUHARSON, 
Morning, “The Universal Prayer.” Evening, 
“Man or Machine.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH PorE, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 pm., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 Pp.M., and 8 p.M., Service for Children, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., “ Quo 
Vadis,” Mr. L. Tavener, and 7 p.m., “The 
Authority of Jesus,” Mr. THos. Extiot. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.m., Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 1llam., 
Mr. T. Exttot, and 6.30 p.M., Rey. R. H. U. 
Broor, B.A. Flower service. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rey, 
Dr. Mummery. 


+ 


PROVINCIAL. 


Basa Heats Institute: Our FatHer’s CHURCH 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 

BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

BEDFORD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Row Land HI. 

BuacKPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 
BiacKkpoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELL SmirTH. 
Bootuz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BourNeEMovTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
1l a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BricHton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 a.M.and 7 p.m, Rev. H. Rrx, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEoRaE STREET, 

CanTERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.M., 
Mr. EsenezerR Howarp. 

DEab and Water Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114.mM.and 6.30 p.M., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 8, Burrows. 

EasTBoURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Crarr. 

GuiuprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.380 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana BucktanD. 

HorsHaM, Free_Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

LEDs, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.Mm., Rev. 
W. H. LAMBELLE. 
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LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 A.M. 
and 6,30 p.M., Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, 
LrvereooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. 
R, A. ARMsTRONG, B.A., and 6.80 p.m, Rev. 

A. CoBDEN SMITH. 

LivgRpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp, 

Liverpoor, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kuxrn, Evening, “The 
Baptism of Adults and Infants,” 

ManouestER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev 
J. FoRREST, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways 10,.304.M, and 6,30. P.M. 

MareatE, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
J. E. Opcers, M.A. 

PorTsMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsMoUTH, High-streep Chapel], 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. @. Cosens Prior. 

RamsaatE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.80P.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 

ReavinG, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and6.30P.M., Rev, W. Stoppart, B.A. 

ScaRBoRouGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E, L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SrpmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. WM. Acar. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Srvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
lla.m., Rev. R.C. DENDY, Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.mu., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. T. KE. M. 
EpWaRDs. 

Yor«k,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. H. Rawttnas, M.A. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIRTY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—May 13th, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “No. 5, John- 
street.” Concert at 7. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N, 


] THCOENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrenos, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupew, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H. A. Harpoastze, F.8.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss OrmeE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, 8. W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1 Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 168, 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their ownoccupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
AyXPERIENCED GOVERNESS de- 


sires engagement (daily) in or near Liverpool. 
English, French, music (sen. hon. R A.M.), drawing 
(S.K. certs.), botany (S.K.), Excellent reference. 
—M., c/o Booksellers’ Co., 70, Lord-street, Liver- 
pool. 


URSE wanted for a Unitarian family 

in the neighbourhood of London to attend 

to two small children, and do some house work. — 

Address, I’, A., c/o Street’s Agency, 30, Cornhill, 
K.C. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 
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The Sunday School Association. 


—_—>— 


SUMMER SESSION 
For Sunday School Teachers at Oxford, 
JULY 6th to 14th, 1900. 


——>— 


The Lectures arranged for include a course by 
the Rev, J. Estnin Carpenter, M.A., on The Bible 
in the Nineteenth Century, a Lecture by the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., on The Study of the 
Child-mind, and others by the Rev. W. CopELANnD 
Bowig, M.L.S.B., Miss Martan PritcHarD, and the 
Rey. JoHN BYLEs, 


A Circular containing further particulars. also 
Conditions of Membership, has been prepared, and 
may be had from ION PRITCHARD, Hon. Sec., 
Essex Hatt, Essex St., Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


T OXDON. DOMESTIC MISSION. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on 
WEDNESDAY, May 28rd, 1900, in the Schoolroom 
of UNITY CHURCH, UPPER-STREET, ISLING- 
TON. Chair to be taken at 8 o’clock precisely by 
Prof. J. Esttin Carpenter (of Oxford), who will 
be supported by the Rev. Joseph Wood (of Birm- 
ingham), Rev.I’. K. Freeston, Mr. A. Wilson, and 
other speakers. 

G. DAWES HICKS, Hon, See. 


DISTRICT UNITARIAN 


doe 
SOCIETY. 


The FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Subscribers and Friends will be held at ESSEX 
HALL, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, on THURS- 
DAY, May 24th, 1900. The President, Sir JoHn 
T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., in the chair, supported 
by a large number of influential Ministers and 
Lay men. 

The BUSINESS MEETING at 8, will be pre- 
ceded by a CONVERSAZIONE at 7 p.m, 


ILL STREET FREE CHURCH, 
BRADFORD, MANCHESTER 
(About half way between Ashton New-road and 
Ashton Old-road). 


OPENING TO-DAY, May 12th. Service at 4. 


Public Meeting at 6.30. 


MA CHESTER DOMESTIC 
MISSION, 


The 2ist ANNIVERSARY of the Chapel will 
be held in WILLERT-STREET, COLLYHURST. 

A SPECIAL SERMON will be preached on 
SUNDAY EVENING, May 138th, at 6.30, by the 
Rev. C. 'T. Poyntine, B.A. (of Platt Chapel). 

It is hoped that friends and subscribers will 
attend, 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held on SATUR- 
DAY, May 19th. Chair to be taken at 7 o'clock 
by the Rev. S, A. STEINTHAL, President of the 
Mission. 


IVINGTON CHAPEL ANNIVER- 
SARY. Service, 3 pm. SUNDAY, May 
27th, 1900. Sermon by the Rev. H. W. Hawxgs, 
of Bootle. Tea provided in the Schoolroom after 
Service, 6d. each. 
Collection in aid of Sunday-school. 


OCHDALE CHURCH and SCHOOL 
MAY FAIR and BAZAAR, THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, and SATURDAY NEXT, May 17, 18 
and 19, at 3 o’clock each day, in CLOVER-STREET 
SCHOOL. 
Openers: R. D. Hott, Esq., J.P., T. B. Woon, 
Esq., J.P., and W. B. Bowrine, Esq., J.P. 
Chairmen: The Mayor, J. R. Hearse, Esq., J-P., 
and A. G. C., Harvey, Esq, C.C. 
Objects : To clear £400 debts; to start a fund 
of £1,000 for pressing needs. 
It is intended to raise £600 by the Bazaar. Con- 
tributions, which are respectfully invited, will 
be ackuowledged by 


; JOHN COATES, Treasurer. 
53, Height’s lave, Rochdale, 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 
London and the South-Eastern Counties. 


“ASSEMBLY SUNDAY,” May 13th, when it is 
hoped that Collections will be made on behalf of 
the Fund in all the Churches whose names are on 
the roll of the Assembly. 


FREDERIC ALLEN, Hon. Sec. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


The Treasurer begs to acknowledge, with sincere 
thanks, the receipt of the following donation :— 


Mrs. §S. Woolcott Browne, 58, Por- 
chester-terrace, W.... fiate eas 


EDGAR CHATFEILD CLARKE, Treas. 
132, Westbourne-terrace, W. 


ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER.—RESTORATION FUND. 


Loe de 

Amount already acknowledged... ash Ole ae 
“A Lover of Matthew Henry” (Dr. 

Collier) Sti ate Mee Reyes ae PRY) 

Miss Durning-Smith (2ad donation) ... 5 0 0 

Rev. A. W. Worthington (2nd donation) 1 1 0 


Further donations are earnestly requested, and 
may ke sent to the Rev. H. D. Roserrs, Brook 
Lodge, or Mr. Wm. Orrert, 15, Foregate-street, 
Chester. 


Se Oe JONES FUND. 


The Board: of Managers. meets in OCTOBER 


annually for the purpose of making GRANTS. 
Applications must be in hand not later than 
JUNE 15th, and be made on a special form to be 
obtained from 
EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
38, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Society for the Abolition of Vivisection 
Offices: 62, Strand, London. 


“T might fill volumes with quotations of 
experiments of every conceivable, and to most 
of us, inconceivable kind—experiments on the 
eye, the sensory tracts, the action of the brain 
after parts of it have been sliced away, on the 
nature of pain and its action on different parts 
of the system ; experiments with burning and 
freezing, subjecting the creature to atmo- 
spheric pressure until it becomes as stiff as a 
board ; tormenting a dog in order to test its 
feelings by successive cruelties, which make 
one almost despair of human nature, or of 
human society, which permits a practice 
wherein such thirgs are possible, to remain 
under the protection of the law.—See “ The 
Ethics of Vivisection,” by Mrs. Mona Caird. 
Price 2d. 


The above Society Appeals to the 
Public for Aid. 


E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


eB ET SUES 


MARRIAGES. 


Martin —FiscHer—On the 5th May, at St. Johan- 
niskirche, Hamburg, Edward Le Breton, only 


son of Anthony Herbert Martin, of Winwick — 


House, Evesham, to Carlota, second daughter 
of the late Gustavo Fischer, of Caracas, South 


America. 
ee DEATHS. 


Bourtr—On the 4th May, at Northfield, Prince’s 
Park, Liverpool, Sarah Boult, in her 90th year. 

Grunpy—On the 23rd April, at Bournemouth, 
Lucy Anna Grundy, daughter of the late Rev. 
John Grundy, of Manchester. 

Turin—On the 6th May, at his residence, The 
Orchard, Chellaston, Derby, Thomas Tutin, of 
Nottingham, aged 64. 

UnswortH—On the 5th May, at his residence, 4, 
Acre-grove, Welbeck-road, Birkdale, aged 77 
years, Thomas Unsworth, late of Mt. Pleasant, 
and 24, Gt. George-street, Liverpool, for many 
years a worshipper at Renshaw-street Chapel, 
and twenty years at Portland-street, South- 
port. Interment on Wednesday, May 9th, at 
Southport, service conducssd by the Rev, 
C. H. Wellbeloved. : 
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Board and Residence, 


—_——<S— 


A FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. ROBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


NGLESEA. — BRYNTIRION 

BOARDING HOUSE, Red Wharf Bay. 

Tennis. Misses SCHOFIELD and Brooks. ‘Terms 
on application, — 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowianD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


jQeekD and RESIDENCE (First 

Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the lease 
of her house, and has enlarged and re-decorated it. 
Electric light and bells and bath-room are added, 
and perfect modern drainage. References required. 
—18, Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
- Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens), 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. Board and Residence from 30s. 
Send for particulars, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDEcoTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. Near the lakes, the 
woods, and the mountains of Westmorland. 
Board and lodging from three shillings per day.— 
Write for particulars to the Rey. H. V. Mitts 
Starnthwaite Colony, Kendal. 


‘FYELIXSTOWE.—Comfortable Apart- 

ments near Railway Station and to the Sea, 
in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs. H. Rosinson, 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’ 59 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR. ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE Hore. in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/8 to 2]-. 
Service, 9d. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ QuirtupE, LONDON.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected; and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &, 


Schools, ete. 
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RIGHTON. — ASCOTT HOUSE 
SCHOOL, 37, SUSSEX-SQUARE. 
PrincipAL—MAURICE JACOBS, M.A, (Oxon.). 

BOYS well grounded and prepared for Public 
Schools by experienced University Graduates and 
Public Schoolmen. Healthiest situation in Brighton, 
facing sea and downs, Playing fields of thirty 
acres. Highest references. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


ee 
PrincipaL—Miss BAILY. 
Hxrapmistress—Miss ELEANOR MOSS,B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
Principal, 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 
TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


Heap Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A., late scholar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


This School will provide a sound liberal education 
on Public School lines. 

Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science. 

There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the school on Sunday. Instruction will 
be given in the history of the growth of religious 
and rational theological thought and opinion in 
England, and generally in religious subjects, The 
boys will be encouraged in sobriety, intelligence, 
earnestness, and piety, and in modes and by 
teachers free from the obligations of prescribed 
creeds or tests of religious belief. 

Careful and individual attention will be given to 


the physical training and development of the boys. . 


Fees. 
For Boarders ... £33 6s, 8d. a term (inclusive), 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s. a term, | 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine. 

Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from : 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), New College, 
Eastbourne ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


Schools, etc. 
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Eie2 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL - Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, i 


HU NDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


—_—— 


PRINcIPALS—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey, 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions, ’ 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 


For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


jee WARREN, 
PRINCIPAL : 


Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


KNUTSFORD. 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


AX earnest Inquirer after Truth seeks 
© position as SECRETARY-HOUSEKEEPER 
to enlightened lady or gentleman.—Evans, 34, 
Eaton-place, Brighton. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O # onthe minimum nionthly balances, ° 
6 when not drawn below £100, /, 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


1° : 10 
= /. on Deposits, repaywble on demand, = /. 
2To Zio 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


post free. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


THE INQUIRER. 


4 “ity 
Be 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, the 
REFRESHING—NOURISHING—INVIGORATING. 
The LANCET (May 27th, 1899) says: 
“The statement that Cadbury’s Cocoa is an absolutely pure article cannot 


be controverted in view of the results of analysis which, in our hands, this 
excelient article of food has yielded,” 


x, When asking for Cocoa, insist on having CADBURY’s—sold only in Packets 


May 12, (Qe 


and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted for the sake of extra profit. 


ww 


On receipt of Post Card giving name and address, amd mentioning ‘‘ The Inquirer.’’ 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of Cocoa will be sent by CADBURY BROTHERS, Limited, Bournville, near Birmingham. 
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CILIAU AERON 
CHAPEL, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


NEW 


HE 


Total cost of scheme 
* Balance still to be raised 


Sea, 
...1,230 0 0 
80 17 6 


On behalf of the Committee we desire to make 
an earnest APPEAL to the Unitarian Public for 
additional Subscriptions to enable us to clear off 
the above balance. 


LEWIS WILLIAMS (Minister), Cwmere 
Cottage, Talearn, South Wales ; 
LEWIS EVANS (Secretary), Tynant, 

Ciliau Aeron, 


All subscriptions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Minister, and a complete list of subscribers 
will be issued. 


The following subscriptions have been received 
in response to this APPEAL :— 

£ 8 

«. 141 14 


for) 


coamoocooocoocoocoocooco? 


Amount already acknowledged... 
Mr. Arnold 8. Tayler ab 
Mr. W. B. Bowring, J.P. re ee. ot 
Miss S. Scholes Wrig'ey... ta 

Mr. John H. Leigh, M.A. me 

Mr. Philip Henry Holt ... ay 

Mr. James R. Beard, ¢.P. 

Mrs. William Williams ... 

Mr, John Edward Taylor see So 
Messrs. J. Quppy and Son a0 nes 
Mr. Oswald Nettlefold ... 56 Ps 
Miss Harriett Benn ae 50: 

Mr. David Martineau, J.P. as 

Mr. John William Crompton, J.P. 

Rev. Rees Jenkin Jones, M.A. ... 

Mrs. C. Bowman... oe as tee 
Miss Hall, 5s, ; Anonymous sums, 133... 


* The last £25 of the above balance has been 
promised by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. 


COP R RE HeENPpNnNnwn 
COCO OFHFRFONNWOOSO 


o 
aa 
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Per Rev, E. Ceredig Jones, towards the 
purchase of an American Organ for 


the New Chapel :— ie asked, 
Amount already acknowledged... 9 70 
Mies E. G. Holt ... 5 0 0 


Further donations are required. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE 


From 2s. 6d. to 1s. per Volume. 


Sunday School Helper, 
(ES SSS a hos Sap 


Vols. 1—10. Edited by Rev. W. Copeland Bowle. 
Vol. 11. Edited by Rev. Frank Walters. 


The Volumes are now Reduced in Price 
to ls. per Vol. net. 


The postage, which is extra, is as follows :—One 
Vol. 4d.; two Vols. 5d ; three Vols. 6d.; and so 
on at the rate of 1d. for each additional Volume. 
Cash must be sent with order. 

———_——_— 


The eleven bound Volumes of this Magazine re- 
present a most valuable Reference Library for 
Teachers, for the preparation of their lessons. 

Numerous Articles and Papers have appeared 
therein by our best known writers :—The late Dr. 
Martineau, Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, Principal 
Drummond, Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, Rev. R. A; 
Armstrong, Miss Marian Pritchard, Miss Gertrude 
Martineau, Miss Mary Dendy, and from many well- 
known Teachers and Workers. 

“Tt is ably conducted, and can boast of a greater 
variety of interesting topics than most similar 
publications.’ —Nonconformist. 

“Tt is actually what it purports to be, a means 
of much benefit to parents, teachers, and scholars.” 
— Bookseller, 


As the number of copies of some of the 
Volumes remaining in stock is limited, early 
| application must be made by those wishing to 
secure or complete their sets. 


London: THe SunDay ScHoon AssocraTion, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


= 8 , 


PRAYERS: NEW AND OLD. 
Suitable for Church, Family, or Private Worship 
By P. E. VIZARD. 


Witiiams & Noraate, 14, Henrietta-street, London, 
Price 1s. net. 

“The prayers are redolent of the deeper piety of all ages 
and sections of the Christian Church. They are ar-anged 
and selected so as to meet the needs especially of those who 
seek to combise ancient devotion with modern conceptions 
of God and man. The book is a good one.” —INQUIRER. 


“The yearnings and outreachings of the human heart 
were never expressed in truer language nor in fewer 
words.”—Rock. 

“ The compiler’s aim has been to include on'y such gems 
of devotional desire as have been fitly wedded to beautiful 
language, and in this he has been successful.”—LiTgERaARY 
Wor_p. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for May.—‘ Our Work for the Commo 
Cause.” 
Double Number. Price 2d. 
Annual subscription, 1s, 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or CHas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. . 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
THE Frrs, BRomyaRD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Ancmia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

Yor further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


Printed by Wooprauy & KINDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.L. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Krennepy, a 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.0. City 
Agent, JoHN Hxeywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.U, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joan HEYWOOD Deansgate.— 
Saturday, May 12, 1900. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842.] 
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Tae Inpran Famine Braumo Somas 
Funp.—Mr. Jon Pritchard acknow- 
ledges receipt of the following dona- 
tions:—Amount already acknowledged 
£1,400 93. Ild.; Postal Order from 
Southampton, 3s.; Miss Rosa Bond, £2; 
Mrs. Gibson, £1 1ls.; Miss Squier, 5s.; 
Mona, 10s.; Mr. C. E. Maurice, £1 Is.; 
Three Friends, Tunbridge Wells, 3s.; Mr. 
Barzillai Hingley, £1 1s.; Mr. S. Smithells, 
£1; Mr. T. Gallimore, 5s.; Mrs. H. 
Sedgefield, £1; A. EH. P. RB. £1; Miss 
Bendelack, 6s. 6d.; Miss H. Newling, 
6s. 6d.; Miss R. Kenrick, £5; the Rev. 
Dr. Mummery, 10s.; Miss Becks, 5s. ; 
A. R., 10s.; Mr. James Harvie, 10s.; A 
Friend, Ithaca, £1 Os. 3d.; A Subscriber 
in Iowa, 1ld.; Mr. J. Wilkinson, 10s. ; 
I. W., Boston, U.S.A., £1; Mrs. and Miss 
Bramley, £2 12s.; Carlisle Church Col- 
lection, £6 5s. 3d.; Collected by members 
of the Carlisle Congregation, £5 14s. 8d. ; 
Collected by Teachers and Scholars of 
Carlisle Sunday-school, £6 1s. 3d.; the 
Rev. Arthur Ryland, 5s.; Mrs. W. H. 
Ryland, 10s.; H. 8. C. Guildford, 2s. 64. ; 
Mr. Gomer Ll. Thomas, £1 Is.; Mr. 
David Evans, 38s.; the Rev. D. J. 
Williams, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Robert Lloyd, 2s. ; 
Mr. Evan Hughes, 2s. 6d.; Miss Randell, 
2s. 6d.; Miss Powell ls.; Miss Meggie 
Williams, ls.; Mr. John Jones, 2s. 6d. ; 
Mr. Nibloe, 2s. 6d.; Miss L: Davies, 2s. ; 
Mr. J. Jenkins, 2s.; Mr. Edgar Hammett, 
2s.; Miss Jenkins, 2s.; A Friend, 6d.; 
J. C., £5; Governess, Leeds, 2s. 6d.; Box 
at Memorial Hall, Manchester, 7s. 6d. ; 
Mrs. E. L. Wickham, 5s.; Mr. J. H. 


Mace, £1; Miss Maylam, 10s. ; O. B.,5s.;| to believe that the announcement to be 


Mrs. Bennett, 10s.; Mrs. Pallent, 1s. ; 
the Misses Gwladys and May Thomas, 
£1; Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, £1; Collected 
by Hssex Church Sunday-school, £1 12s. ; 
A, J. and M. -Barmby, £5) HH? J., 
10s. 6d.; Miss F. E. Fullagar, 10s.; Miss 
Edith Higginson, 10s. ; Kettering-road 
Church, Northampton, £8 18s. 6d.; Mr. 
George Miller, £1 1s.; Mrs. Schultz, 5s.; 
L. and M., £1 10s. 6d.; Number Two, 5s.; 
hee ds:-2. Mrs, Durnan, 10s.) Mars J 
Frederick Schwann, £20; Unity Church, 
Islington, £31 ; total £1,525 16s. 34d. 
Contributions may be. sent to Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


Tue seventy-fifth anniversary meetings 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, to be held in Whit-week, will 
be on a much more modest scale than the 
American celebrations in Boston next 
week, which will have something of an 
International character, and in which by 
the presence of our representatives and in 
the most cordial sympathy we shall have 
our share; but there will be no lack of 
interest in our meetings, and the ex- 
perience of previous National Conference 
years encourages the hope that they will 
be, if anything, more successful than usual, 
both in point of numbers and enthusiasm. 
The secretary is to be home again, fresh 
from the Boston celebrations, and at the 
annual meeting of the Sunday School 
Association, which falls on the Tuesday of 
Whit-week, the first fruits of the Ameri- 
can visit are to be gathered in by Miss 
Marian Pritchard, in her address: “A 
Glimpse at Sunday School Work in 
America.’ The Association’s annual ser- 
mon is to be preached by the Rev. C. J. 
Street, and the business meeting will be 
enriched by the President’s address on 
«An Ideal Church,” anda further address, 
by the Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, on “ Dr. 
Martineau and Unitarian Christianity.” 
The Thursday’s Conference should be of 
great practical service, on the basis of two 
papers, on “Opportunities and Methods 
of Unitarian Work Suggested by Ex- 
periences in America,” by the Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, and “ Possible Developments 
of Unitarian Missionary Work in Eng- 
land,’ by Mr. Richard Robinson, of 
Liverpool. 


Tue annual meeting of the London 
District Unitarian Society, which is to be 
held on Thursday next, at Essex Hall, 
with Sir John T. Brunner in the chair, 
will not only be interesting as the Jubilee 
meeting of the Society, but peculiarly so 
from the statement then to be made as to 
the financial results of the recent “ Grand 
Bazaar.” We are not informed as to the 
exact figures, but we have every reason 


made will be of the most gratifying 
character. 

Tue Bishop of London devoted a great 
part of his Presidential address in open- 
ing the London Diocesan Conference on 
Tuesday to a consideration of a proposed 
special Conference for the consideration 
of the present divisions and differences of 
opinion in the Church. “However much 
the outward things may remain the same,” 
he said, “the inward movement of the 
mind of man is always going on on its own 
lines, and is not to be contained within 
either formulae on the one side or forms 
on the other.” And he added :— 


When we look back upon the history of 
our Church we see that that Church some- 
how or other seems to have constantly 
courted disruption. It is the great fault 
that can be brought against the Church of 
England that it has shown a very decided 
reluctance to make room for new exhibi- 
tions jof the working of spiritual powers. 
It is to that, unfortunately, that we owe so 
much Nonconformity as exists at present. 
The Church of England has in the past 
been too satisfied with its system, and too 
reluctant to see that system either changed 
or explained so as to meet the altering cir- 
cumstances of the time. 


In conclusion, the Bishop asked the Con- 
ference to consider whether, if such a 
special Conference were held, it should be 
confined to Churchmen, or whether repre- 
sentatives of Nonconformist bodies should 
also be included in it. 


Arter the very disappointing attitude 
adopted by Lord Salisbury toward the 
Bishop of Winchester’s resolution in the 
House of Lords, in reference to action to 
be taken on the lines of what is common 
to the Minority and Majority reports of 
Lord Peel’s Commission, when the unusual 
spectacle was witnessed of all the Bishops 
present in the House of Lords, headed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, voting 
against the Government, it was pleasant 
to read the report of the annual meeting 
of the Army Temperance Association on 
May 14, over which Sir George White 
presided. At this meeting a letter from 
Lord Roberts was read, cordially ap- 
proving of the work of the Association, 
and adding :— 

I believe that nothing but good can result 
from so many soldiers, from all parts of 
the Empire, being brought together in an 
arduous campaign, when they see how 
splendidly our temperance men have borne 
up against the many difficulties and dangers 
which they have had to face. 

Sir George White referred with much 
satisfaction of the changed attitude of 
commanding officers towards temperance 
work in the Army, and spoke especially 
of the good work done by the Association 
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that about a third of the men were total 
abstainers. 


As to what still remains for Noncon- 
formists to achieve in the matter of 
religious equality, Mr. Carvell Williams, 
in his Presidential Address to the Con- 
gregational Union, spoke as follows :— 


We may legitimately complain that a 
section of the community who constitute 
half the worshipping population of the 
country are denounced by State-appointed 
clergymen as heretics and schismatics. We 
may complain still more that the national 
cathedrals and churches are closed against 
our most gifted and eminent ministers; 
while they are available for various pur- 
poses connected with the national Church. 
Nor are the ministers of Nonconformity 
allowed to have any share in religious 
ceremonies of a national character. Even 
so poor an office as that of prison chaplain 
is one of the clerical monopolies of the 
Hstablishment ; which alone—under quite 
recent regulations—is permitted to conduct 
mission services within prison walls! 
While the national Universities are open to 
all, Nonconformists are excluded—not by 
law, but in fact—from the head-masterships 
of all our great endowed schools, and from 
many of those of less pretensions. And 
lastly—and this is a disability which has 
not come down from the past, but has been 
created towards the end of this century— 
Nonconformist children are forced by law 
to attend Church schools, which are at 
the same time closed against Nonconformist 
pupil-teachers; while training colleges are 
mainly in sectarian hands and are utilised 
for sectarian purposes. 


MORE BAZAAR ECHOKS. 


Av a meeting of the Executive of the 
London Unitarian Bazaar, held on May 16 
at Essex Hall, the following resolutions 
were passed :— 


That the warm and hearty thanks of this 
Committee be given to those kind friends in 
and around Manchester who have sent us 
such substantial help. For the liberal con- 
tributions in money and in beautiful and 
useful goods for their stall; but most of all 
for the hearty and friendly spirit in which 
they associated themselves with us in our 
great effort to meet the needs of the London 
District Unitarian Society. This Com- 
mittee feels that their visible presence 
amongst us at the Bazaar gave it a wider 
interest to all who visited the King’s Hall, 
and renewed the feeling we should be so 
glad to cherish, that whatever distance 
apart, Unitarians all over the country can 
work together for the common cause. 

That the very cordial thanks of this Com- 
mittee be given to the Welsh friends whose 
contributions in money and in goods were so 
valuable land ‘helpful, the subscribers to 
the fund numbering 597, and the articles 
contributed to the Bazaar being sent from 
twenty-three chapels in the Principality. 
The Committee particularly appreciate this 
manifestation of interest in our great effort 
in this city, and feel grateful for this 
deepening of the spirit of fellowship exist- 
ing amongst Unitarians of England and of 
Wales. 

Similar vote of thanks were accorded to 
the friends of the Provincial Assembly, 
Postal Mission, and Denton “ Hat” Stalls. 


Mrs. W. H. Taxzor, President of the 
Manchester District Stall, together with 
the treasurer and secretary, on behalf of 
their Committee, desire to thank ail friends 
who so generously helped in their effort, 
and to add the following statement :— 
“The amount already paid to the 
Bazaar fund is £416 8s., and there are 


in India, where he was happy to say 
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sales of pictures to add to this. In 
addition to the above a considerable 
number of valuable articles have been 
left with the London Committee to be dis- 
posed of by them at local sales, and the 
clothing left over from: the Bazaar has 
been given to the London missions.” 
The congregations contributing in money 
or goods, or both, were as follows :— 
Altrincham and Hale, Blackley, Brad- 
ford, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Cross-street, 
Dob-lane, Longsight, Monton, Moss-side, 
Oldham, Oldham-road, Platt, Swinton, 
Strangeways, Upper Brook-street, Bury, 
Ainsworth, Atherton, and Heywood. 


Among the pictures, of different kinds, 
of the late Dr. Martineau, which were 
very naturally found among the. art 
treasures of the Bazaar, there was one on 
glass, suitably decorated and leaded for 
insertion in a church window. The artist, 
Mr. E. F. Langstaffe, of Wandsworth, has 
succeeded in preserving a very good like- 
ness, while the special medium and 
colouring lend a peculiar serenity to the 
face, such as befits a presentation of an 
ideal “Saint.” Tf, instead of copying 
imaginary portraits, such a face as this 
could be placed in all churches possessing 
storied windows, a real means of grace 
would be secured to the beholders. We 
understand that a good deal of work 
by the same artist is included in the 
windows executed by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler and Bayne for Manchester College, 
the Monton Church, and elsewhere in our 
connection. This portrait of Dr. Martineau 
was at once purchased by Sir John 
Brunner, for presentation to the new 
church at Gateshead, and for five pounds 
any other church may possess a replica. 
Communications may be made to Mr. 
Langstaffe, at the address of the firm, 14, 
Garrick-street, W.C. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


In this month’s Contemporary Review, 
the Rey. W. W. Peyton concludes an 
article, begun in the April number, on 
“The Crucifixion, as an Evolutionary 
Force.” In primitive religion, he says, 
communion was with the Infinite Father 
and the Eternal Spirit, ‘not always dis- 
tinguishable to the ancient mind.” The 
Christian religion began, when to this was 
added communion with Christ, ‘“ dis- 
covered in the Godhead of the Father and 
the Spirit.” The Crucifixion, the Resur- 
rection, and the Incarnation, in Mr. 
Peyton’s view, represent three constructive 
forces, which have gone to the making of 
the Christian world. Others may be ready 
to acknowledge and trace their working, 
although they find no reality behind the 
words of the saying that “The crucified 
Lord passed into the Godhead.” Of the 
force exercised by the Crucifixion, Mr. 
Peyton speaks as follows :— 


The death of Christ, in the evolutionary 
progression, drew forth into clear light the 
Loye which lay in the plan of the creation. 
The real discovery was then made that 
sympathy, sacrifice, service are affections 
in the unseen universe, that Nature is 
underlaid with them, and that we are the 
cherished objects of affection. This vision 
of Divine love, shown in vicarious suffer- 
ing and death, flashed upon an astonished 
world, broke the routine of nations, and 
recovered a sick age, and ever since has 
remained a force of the first magnitude in 
our affairs. It was the finding of a richer 
environment, and the human response to it 


showed that the evolution of the man had 
taken place to consort with the opulent 
environment. 


Before the crucifixion, Mr. Peyton says, 
“men were not sensitive to the love 
with which God yearned towards them, 
and they did not give the answer of love.” 
But the “suffering love of the Crucifixion” 
brought the supreme truth home to them. 
The most suggestive passage in the article 
is, perhaps, that which speaks of the 
manner in which life is glorified by death. 

In the same number the Rev. EH. F. M. 
MacCarthy, of the Birmingham School 
Board, writes on “ The New Code,” point- 
ing out that while teachers rejoice over 
the abolition of the “ payment by results” 
system, there is danger that the conditions 
under which the Block-Grant is to be 
made will (i.) weaken, instead of 
strengthen, the control of the Education 
Department over school managers; and 


ii.) lessen, instead of increase, the influ- 


ence of Parliamentary and general public 
opinion upon the condition of the schools, 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, in an article on 


“The Churches and the War,” urges that ~ 


they should have done more to oppose the 
war spirit, and while admitting grave and 
serious errors on both sides, and the shame 
of a-war which ought to have been ‘avoided, 
is inclined to think that impartial history 
will pass severer judgment on “the repre- 
sentatives of a mighty Power which can 
certainly better afford to exercise forbear- 
ance and generosity” than on the heads of 
the two small Republics. Further con- 
troversy on the same subject is furnished 
by a duel between Mr. J. A. Hobson and 
Mr. W. Hosken on “ The Testimony from 
Johannesburg.” ‘“ Imperial Federation ” 
is the subject of articles in both the Con- 
temporary and the Nineteenth Century. In 
the latter review one of the most interest- 
ing articles is on ‘Women’s Clubs in 
America,” telling of a most interesting 
variety of such societies and of a general 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of the 
United States, with a membership of 
150,000. A large proportion of these 
clubs, it is said, have developed a special 
interest in municipal matters and in the 
reform of municipal legislation bearing 
upon women and children ; their members 
acquaint themselves with existing economic 
conditions, and have already secured many 
reforms, remedying abuses and relieving 
the hardships of industrial life. Mrs. 
Hugh Bell writes “On the Merits and 
Demerits of Thrift,” Mrs. J. R. Green on 
“Growing Bureaucracy and Parliamentary 
Decline,” and Mr. Alexander Sutherland 
proves to his own surprise from a wide 
induction that’ women really have less 
brains than men. 


Dr. Warscuaver, of Clifton, writes to 
demur to the accuracy of our description 
last week of his article in the current 
number of the New World as “An un- 
sympathetic study of St. Paul,” and adds 
that any reader of the concluding para- 
graph of his article, will admit that he 
has shown “no lack of admiration or 
sympathy for the great personality of the 
Apostle.” 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 


Mav 106, 1900. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
CENTURY. 


Comparative Rexieion. 
The Place of the Study in Modern Thought. 


Amone the new studies of the nine- 
teenth century none has grown more 
rapidly, or produced already more signifi- 
eant results, than that which Professor 
Max Miiller, thirty years ago (1870), 
formally described as “The Science of 
Religion.” More than a hundred years 
before Hume had laid the basis for it in 
his dissertation on ‘‘ The Natural History 
of Religion” in 1757,. With the materials 
then available, by comparison and analysis, 
Hume had endeavoured to work out the 
problem of the origin of religion in human 
experience. He traced it back to the 

‘intellectual impulse which sought for the 
causes of the phenomena by which man 
is encompassed and affected, and the 
emotions of hope and fear arising out of 
his dependence on them. The work of 

Hume was far beyond his time. The average 
mind of the eighteenth century did not 
interest itself about such questions. 
“There are two objects of curiosity ’?— 
such was the dictum of Dr. Johnson—‘‘the 
Christian world and the Mohammedan 
world; all the rest may be considered as 
barbarous.” Even as he spoke influences 
were already at work which were destined 
to break down this grotesque and ignorant 
limitation. English scholarship followed 
English arms in India, and began to bring 
to light literatures and philosophies of 
which the Western world had never 
dreamed. One by one the great civilisa- 
tions of the past yielded up their treasures, 
and this century has witnessed the dis- 
covery of ancient faiths, so that the 
history of religion is now known to be 
inseparably connected with the whole 
history of the human race. To sketch 
this process (as clearly as may be within 
such narrow compass) is the object of the 
following papers. 

The religious controversies of the first 
part of the eighteenth century were largely 
concerned with the distinction between 
Natural and Revealed Religion. In the 
conception of revealed religion the main 
stress fell on the doctrines which were 
supposed to lie beyond the scope of human 
reason, so that they could only be made 
known to man by a supernatural process. 
Religion, accordingly, was supposed to lie 
in the acceptance of a system of truths, 
presented from some external source, and 
duly sanctioned by appropriate manifesta- 
tions of authority. Now, as different 
religions taught different doctrines about 
Divine things, they could not all be true. 
From the Evangelical point of view, there- 
fore, religions might be classified as true 
and false, a division which has lasted on 
to our own day, as when the late Sir W. 
Monier Williams described Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, and. Mohammedanism, as the 
“three chief false religions.” 

Modern philosophy, however, is founded 
on a different assumption. Following on 
Hume, Kant undertook his great inquiry 
into the theory of human knowledge, and 
German thought grappled with the pro- 
blem of the relation between the mind 
within and the world without. This led 
inevitably to fresh attempts to explain the 

_ significance of religion. But they were 
not based on the historical record of 

revelation ; they were founded on the 


analysis of inner experience. 


‘ground of the religious life. 


This in- 
vestigation brought to light new elements, 
to which varying importance might, 
indeed, be assigned, but all of which were 
discovered within the soul itself. One 
school might lay stress on the principle of 
thought, on the essentially rational 
character of the world. In this case the 
secret meaning of religion was appre- 
hended in the relation of the thought of 
man to that of God. Another might raise 


feeling into prominence, insist on the 


consciousness of dependence as the root of 


‘faith, and find in sentiments of humility 


of awe and trust, the 
The great 
doctrines of religion were then interpreted 
as the efforts of the intellect to state and 
organise its experience; but these only 


and reverence, 


| constituted the form, and consequently 


changed as knowledge widened and the 
horizon of thought enlarged; what was 
mportant was that the emotions should 
be genuine and unforced. It is not need- 
ful to rehearse the specific modifications 
successively suggested by 
teachers of Germany: Kant, with his 


freconstruction of religion on an ethical | 


basis, Hegel and his doctrine of the abso- 
lute, Schleiermacher with his protest that 
religion is neither morals nor metaphysics 
but lies in the feeling with which the soul 
contemplates the varied life revealed in 
nature and in man—these three names 
may stand as representatives of different 
aspects of the great inquiry and the solu- 
tions which it begot. However much they 
might differ in detail, or even in principle, 
they all agreed in this—the sources of 
religion were to be found in the mind 
itself. In other words, religion belonged 
to man as man ; its outward acts of worship, 
like its traditional beliefs, arose out of inner 
impulses quite independent of external 
divine commands. Religion, therefore, 
must be regarded as inseparably bound up 
with human nature; it had a universal 
character, and the study of it was justified 
by psychology. It was one of the great 
merits of Theodore Parker, in his “ Dis- 
course of Religion,” 1842, to emphasize 
this general result. It was of course 
implicitly contained in different forms in 
the teaching of Carlyle and Hmerson. 
In the light of these ideas the doctrine of 
primeval revelation, still applied in this 
country by Mr. Gladstone and the editor 
of the “Speaker’s Commentary,” the late 
Canon Cook, receded into the back- 
ground. It was no longer necessary to 
explain the facts.* 

Meantime the scholars of Germany and 
France were actively at work beside the 
philosophers. Meiners opened the. way 
with a “General Critical History of 
Religions,” published at Hanover in 1806. 
Creuzer and Constant followed, and 
Ferdinand Christian Baur showed the 
range of his knowledge in an early treatise 
on “Symbolism and Mythology ” (1824). 
The first serious attempt to formulate 
laws of religious development was made 
by Comte in the “ Philosophie Positive,” 
but the time for such an effort was not 
yet come. Far more careful study of the 
historical manifestations of religion was 
necessary, before any general theory could 


* A different feeling is found in Maurice’s “ Re- 
ligions of the World,” 1848, which is defective, 
however, on the historical side. Much more care- 
ful appreciations, based on extended investigation 
of the materials then available, are to be seen in 
Hardwick’s “Christ and other Masters,” 1856- 
1858 ; second aud posthumous edition in two vols., 
1863, 


the great. 


}is in heaven. 
‘in turn came into view, and round these 
igathered epithets and stories resembling 
‘those of the Hellenic peoples. 


be successfully established. But mean- 
time an extraordinary impulse in the 


study of the early forms of religion was 


received from a hitherto unknown field. 


In 1838 appeared the Sanskrit text of the 
first book of the hymns of the Rig Veda. 
The brilliant young scholar, Frederick 
Rosen, who had begun the enterprise, had 
died the previous year, and for a time it 
seemed as if no one could carry on the 
work. But another young German 
scholar was at hand. Fresh from the 
lectures of Hugéne Burnouf in Paris, 
recommended by Baron Bunsen, sup- 
ported by the East India Company, Max 
Miller undertook the laborious task of 
editing, for the first time, the ancient 
hymns of the Aryan ancestors of the 
Hindus, and the commentary embodying 
their traditional explanation. The first 
volume was published in 1849, and five 
others followed in the next twenty years. 
The significance of Sanskrit for compara- 
tive philology had been known for some 
time. But here were revealed a whole 
series of astonishing parallels with the 
gods of Greece. Zeus could be at once 
identified with the Indian Dyaus, and the 
prayers to the “Sky-father ” showed that 
a thousand years and more before our 


‘era the men of the Punjaub and the 
rmiddle Ganges valley had in some gense 


addressed themselves to the Father which 
A number of other deities 


Out of a 
comparison of these sprang the new 
science of comparative mythology.* The 
essence of this science lay in the assump- 
tion that the myth was originally an 
effort to interpret the phenomena of 
nature, in terms of personality and 
human relation. The phenomena in 
question might be connected with the 
heavenly bodies, with the sun and 
moon pre-eminently, with the vicissitudes 
of the storm ; but the story had a basis 
in some observed fact, and its meaning 
(which had become obscured by decay) 
was to be discovered through the study of 
language. When this view was applied 
to the investigation of early religion, the 
element which came most into prominence 
was the element of belief. The myths of 
different peoples ccntained their oldest 
thoughts about the gods; the titles by 
which these beings were designated, 
involved so many ideas; and these con- 
ceptions seemed the important thing in 
determining the character and value of 
any ancient faith. The field of mythology 
was so vast that it appeared to include 
everything. With amazing skill and 
fearless courage a whole army of scholars 
devoted themselves to the comparison and 
explanation of myths, as if they enshrined 
the secrets of primitive religion. It was 
a necessary work; but it did not, after 
all, exhaust the range of the new study, 
and a number of influences have since 
diverted attention into other directions. 

Paramount among these influences was 
the general doctrine of evolution, This 
could, of course, be applied at any point in 
the long line of historical development. It 
could be invoked in explanation of the 
modifications of the higher faiths traceable 
in literature. But it had a special signifi- 
cance in connection with the forms of the 
lower culture. For it was the assumption 
of evolution that the higher races had 


* Max Miiller’s famous essay on ‘‘ Comparative 
Mythology” was first published in 1856, 
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themselves passed through the ruder 
phases of an earlier growth. They had 


emerged out of conditionsresembling those 
which could still be studied in the savage 
communities of ourown time. If so, then 
the loftier religions occupying the peaks 
of history had been slowly reared out of 
the levels of thought and feeling traceable 
at this day. The principle of continuity 
could not be accepted in one department 
and rejected in another, and accordingly 
all the historic aspects of religion must be 
capable of some sort of co-ordination. 
This had been already affirmed by Auguste 
Comte, but it was destined now to be 
established on a much wider basis of in- 
ductive research than was open to him. 
In the light of the new ideas it was soon 
seen that the religions embodied in the 
Vedic hymns could not be in any sense 
regarded as ‘primitive.’ They had a 
long history behind them. They belonged 
to various stages of culture, and repre- 
sented cruder and more advanced phases 
of thought blended together in strange 
juxtaposition. The search for “ origins,” 
therefore, pushed its endeavours still 
further back; and the beginnings of 
religion were explored with the aid of the 
rising science of anthropology. 

Foremost among the interpreters of 
this science stands the honoured name of 
Dr. E. B. Tylor, whose investigations 
into the ‘‘ Harly History of Civilisation” 
(1865), were quickly followed by his 
famous work on “ Primitive Culture” in 
1871. For many minds the careful study 
of this book has made an era never to be 
forgotten. It supplies them with a method 
of investigation ; it marshals with splendid 
order vast armies of carefully collated 
facts ; it proceeds so calmly but so surely 
along the path of science from the known 
to the unknown. Other scholars were of 
course working in the same field. In 
England alone Mr. Herbert Spencer had 
long before, in one of his luminous essays, 
suggested an important line of inquiry 
into the primitive theory of the soul, after- 
wards elaborately expanded in his 
“Principles of Sociology,’ and Sir John 
Lubbock discoursed genially of the 
“Origins of Civilisation.” The effect of 
these studies was visible in many ways. 
An enormous mass of material was 
collected, proving the immense significance 
of religion as a social force in early forms 
of tribal life. But this power was exerted 
largely through certain common acts. 
Mythology, therefore, viewed as an inter- 
pretation of celestial or atmospheric phe- 
nomena, occupied a less prominent place, 
and rites (such as those of sacrifice) came 
to the front. These, no doubt, implied 
more or less definite beliefs; but this 
element exerted much less practical effect 
than other powersin the traditional agencies 
through which the tribal ideas of life 
were brought to bear upon the individual. 
The study of sacred acts, of mysteries of 
initiation, and the like, with all the emo- 
tions which they involve, has for a time 
concentrated the attention of investigators 
on the social aspects of early religion ; 
many mytbs are now seen to have a 
ritual rather than a physical meaning, and 
the philological “ key to all mythologies” 
is perhaps unduly discredited because it 
had been unduly exalted. The works of 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Frazer, and the 
late Professor W. Robertson Smith, have 
laid the foundations of new developments 
of research. The survival of savage beliefs 
and usagesin religionamong peoples other- 


wise advanced can no longer be ignored. 
The rise of the historical method has 
vindicated the pregnant saying of 
Confucius, “'To understand the present we 
must study the past.” 

J. Estirn CarpENTER. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF DAILY STRENGTH.* 

In the treasury of helpful sayings be- 
queathed to us by Mr. Ruskin, we find 
this counsel :—“ Make for yourselves nests 
of pleasant thoughts. None of us know 
what fairy palaces we may build of beau- 
tiful thought, proof against all adversity.” 
Then, rising to a higher level, he leads us 
to think of the spiritual meditations we 
may make our own, out of which we may 
form “houses built without hands for our 
souls to live in.” 

It is a wise injunction, doubtless, which 
would persuade us to provide a shelter in 
which, at any moment, we may seek refuge 
when the temptations, worries, and cares 
of life press upon us; and no less cer- 
tainly, one way to fulfil it is to store the 
memory with inspiring words which may 
touch the springs of conscience in time of 
need, or turn us to the peace and rest of 
spirit for which we long. In familiar 
words from “ Hours of Thought,” we are 
told that it is by the “ Way of Remem- 
brance” that “every conquering call to 
higher life comes to us,” and few of us 
are without the experience of what we 
owe to the “flash of a phrase or the tone 
of av unforgotten psalm.” 

Bearing these considerations in mind, 
we shall welcome the appearance of a 
memorial volume of a century’s religious 
life, in which are gathered together, as 
spiritual food for each day in the year, 
passages from the writings of teachers 
who have ministered to the needs of our 
churches. A little consideration of the 
Index of this new “ Book of Daily 
Strength” is enough to show us what 
treasures we shall find in its pages. The 
writings of both English and American 
authors have been searched to furnish the 
thoughts which are to provide guidance 
and help for the day’s pilgrimage; and 
beneath the text, at the head of each 
page, we find illustrative hymns and prose 
extracts, some already dear and familiar 
to us, others which will prove on acquaint- 
ance no less full of spiritual refreshment 
—all of which will help to raise the 
“houses built without hands for our souls 
to live in.” 

One very noticeable feature of this book 
is the varied nature of its contents. 
Passages have been chosen to suit all 
frames of mind and to minister to different 
requirements, and, as the Hditor tells us 
in his introductory words, ‘‘any one using 
the book as a daily companion will soon 
become familiar with its order, and if any 
day should not furnish the needed word 
it will be easy to turn to another.” 

This ‘Book of Daily Strength” has 
had many fore-runners. Probably the 
remembrance of all we have gained from 
them will lead us to welcome the more 
gladly the new comer. The advent of a 
fresh friend does not lead us to forget the 
old companions. But,as already intimated, 
there is one characteristic in this collec- 
tion of selected sayings which former com- 

* “ A Book of Daily Strength.” Edited by V. D. 


Davis, B.A. Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; leather, gilt, 5s. net, 


pilations do not possess. It is the result 
of a purpose thus described in the Pre- 
face :— 

The second purpose which has given a 
distinctive character to the book may be 
seen by a glance at the Index of Authors. 
The writers from whom selections have been 
made belong to one religious community, 
or, more strictly speaking, two kindred 
communities in England and America, on 
which the popular Churches of Christendom 
look askance. Withrare, if any, exceptions, 
they may be described in the matter of their 
theological belief as Unitarian, but the 
ideal of religious fellowship which their 
leaders maintain is Catholic in the true 
spiritual sense. They would be the very 
last to limit their devotional reading to any 
one field, confining-it to writers of their 
own way of thinking, and if this little book 
had aimed at being the only one of its kind, 
it would have been compiled on a very 
‘different principle. But at the end of a 
century of religious life it seemed not 
inappropriate to gather up some such 
humble memorial as this, recalling the 
words of revered and beloved teachers, 
which would speak with peculiar force 
within the thousehold itself, and might, at 
the same time, bear a useful testimony in 
other quarters to the significance of their 
religious life. 

And so, from the pages of this book, 
among the first in chronological order 
speaks to us the brave Theophilus Lind- 
sey, who, while Unitarianism was still 
punishable by law, ministered to the 
little company of heretics in the dull upper 
room in Essex-street, London. . And Dr. 
Channing and Theodore Parker speak to 
us, who, in their different ways, sowed the 
seed of the Unitarian faith, which was to 
replace the outgrown creed of Puritan 
times and lead the way to a spiritual 
revolution in the United States. The 
pages are rich.with the words of repre- 
sentatives of our section of the Christian 
Church—of faithful teachers who are still 
living in our midst, and of others, held 
sacred in our memories, who have passed 
away from earth, among whose revered 
names are numbered those of John 
James Tayler, John Hamilton Thom, 
and of that great inspirer and seer whose 
departure we have lately been called upon 
to mourn. 

All readers of Tur IneuirmR are 
familiar, from personal experience or 
hearsay, with the fact that much ignorance 
and misunderstanding exist outside our 
borders concerning the faith we hold so 
dear. We may differ among ourselves as 
to the name by which our group of 
churches may be most fitly designated, 
and there may be various shades of belief 
concerning minor’ points in our theological 
views; but we all desire that the great 
religious truths concerning which we are 
at one should have fair representation in 
the world outside our borders, and that 
troubled souls who are storm-tossed amid 
the doubts and questionings of our times 
might find their way, if to do so would 
help them, into the haven of free religious 
thought wherein we have found shelter. 

Towards this end, and as a companion 
in hours of meditation and devotion, this 
“ Book of Daily Strength ” cannot fail to 
minister, and it will, doubtless, have a 
hearty welcome and a wide circulation. 

A word must be said as to the external 
form of the book. Type and binding are 
both good. The volume may be had in 
two forms, either in cloth or on finer paper 
in leather binding, which gives a book 
lighter to handle and very attractive in 
appearance, Frances E. Cooxn, 


May 19, 1900. 
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WESTERN UNION OF UNITARIAN 
AND FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 


Tue fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Western Union was held at Taunton, on 
Thursday, May 10, and was well attended. 

The business meeting was held in the 
morning, the President, Major-General 
Jacos, of Tavistock, in the chair. 

The PresipENnT, in the course of his 
address, said that their Western Union 
covered a very wide area, and the 
churches were few and far between. But 
each of those churches was a centre of 
free religious thought, and the fact of 
their existence was a guarantee of a 
steady leavening influence, which was 
showing itself to-day and which would 
produce results in the future, which 
would not have been brought about had 
not their scattered churches held firm to 
their great principles of liberty and 
growth in religious thought. Their work 
was much more wide-reaching than their 
congregations. They liberalised the 
religious thought of the other churches 
by their unconscious influence. Their 
Assembly that day was, therefore, a more 
important institution than many of them 
might think, insomuch as it brought them 
together and sent them back with new 
vigour to their different towns. Since 
last they met they had had a very event- 
ful time in the history of the nation, in 
their denomination, and also within their 
own district. For the first time for many 
years they were at war with civilised men. 
That assembly was not the place for 
vindicating the justice of their part in the 
war or of entering into criticism of the 
circumstances preceding the war, but they 
must all be agreed upon this—that the 
patriotism of the nation had been re- 
kindled, the Empire was united as it had 
never been before, and the loyalty of the 
Empire to their beloved Queen, which had 
been displayed in such a variety of ways, 
was deep and genuine. They rejoiced at 
the splendid health Her Majesty enjoyed, 
and that her declining years should be 
blessed by the united love of her subjects. 
While war engaged their attention in 
South Africa they remembered the famine 
which was working havoc amongst their 
fellow-subjects in India. Adversity had 
called forth some of the finest qualities of 
their people, in the self-sacrificmg and 
unstinting generosity of which they had 
had so much evidence. Surely it had 
been demonstrated that genuine religion 
was above all systems and _ theologies. 


. The passing away of Dr. Martineau would 


render that year conspicuous in their 
history. The widespread appreciation of 
him from almost every denomination 
indicated the growth of tolerance towards 
ideas which years ago would scarcely have 
received notice from many of the orthodox 
churches. Referring to the work of the 
Union, he remarked that the Sunday- 
schools were worthy of the labour devoted 
to them. It was a matter of regret 
amongst them that many of their 
ministers had to depend upon grants 
from various sources to make up their in- 
comes, which, even with additional aid 
were quite smallenough. Dr. Martineau’s 
scheme had, as far as conditions permitted, 
been put into effect. But those conditions 
had been, and were, such as made the full 
realisation of the ideal Dr. Martineau set 
forth a matter of time, They certainly 
ought not to lose sight of it, It was 


highly necessary for the future welfare of 
their movement that the position of their 
ministry should be made more secure, and 
that the ministry should be properly and 
systematically supported. It was no credit 
to any denomination to have its ministers 
poorly paid, and the prospect of a life of 
straitened financial circumstances was no 
encouragement to young men of ability 
and earnestness to enter the ministry. 
The present condition of affairs was due 
to stern necessity. It might be that the 
best was done that could be done at 
present. But as their churches increased 
and their membership grew and financial 
circumstances improved, the support of 
the ministry should have prior considera- 
tion. In conclusion, he welcomed Dr. 
Klein, whom they were all looking for- 
ward with pleasure to hearing that after- 
noon and evening. Last, but not least, 
the generous hospitality of their Taunton 
friends in inviting them to their beautiful 
historic town would be a pleasant subject 
to move resolutions upon at the proper 
stage in their programme. The good of 
the cause there and the encouragement of 
the Rey. Jeffery Worthington and those 
who worked with him were largely,in their 
thoughts at that time. 

On the metion of the Rev. H. 8. Souty, 
seconded by Mr. M. Baker, the com- 
mittee’s report was adopted. 


The report dwelt upon the fraternal duty 
the Committee had been called upon to dis- 
charge in the aid of the scattered congre- 
gations of the district, and spoke with 
satisfaction of the growing liberalism in 
other religious communions, while yet there 
was as much need as ever for the faithful 
maintenances of the principles for which 
their churches stood. Amid many dis- 
couragements, and personal changes among 
the company of workers, there bad been no 
relaxation of effort. The vacant pulpits 
had been satisfactorily filled, except in the 
ease of Devonport and Crewkerne. A 
welcome was accorded to the Rev. A. I. 
O’Connor on his settlement at Torquay, and 
to the Rev. A. Lancaster, who had suc- 
ceeded the Rev. J. Wain at the Lewin’s 
Mead Domestic Mission, Bristol, the latter 
having removed to Trowbridge. The 
Gloucester congregation had paid off £250 
of their debt, and a new schoolroom had 
been built at Crewkerne. Friends at 
Newton Abbot had organised themselves as 
a church. Among the losses sustained by 


_death during the year grateful mention was 


made of Mrs. {Colfox, of Bridport, and Mr. 
W. T. Holland, of Bridgwater. Particulars 
were added as to the aided congregations at 
Bridgwater, Crewkerne, Cullompton and 
Yeovil. Thereport of the Postal Mission 
was as follows:—‘‘ During the year 1899 
the secretary has received applications for 
literature from 145 correspondents. Out of 
this number 69 have written more than 
once, and 42 of these have borrowed books. 
The number of former correspondents 
is, at a low estimate, 50. The number of 
books lent to old and new correspondents 
during the year is 230. ‘The secretary has 
been much encouraged in her Postal Mission 
work by the warm thanks of the great 
majority of her correspondents, who through 
its agency discover that instead of being 
isolated individuals, with unknown and 
unheard-of ideas, a literature exists which 
gives convincing expression to their own 
beliefs, and they are members of a Church 
with a nameand a history.’’ Encouraging 
statistics of some of the Sunday-schools 
were alsogiven. At Bridgwater there were 
among the scholars 42 girls over sixteen 
years of age. 


On the motion ofthe Rev. J.S. Maruzrs, 
seconded by the Rey. E. Parry, the 
officers and committee were elected, the 


Rey. H. 8. Solly being appointed pre- 
sident, Mr. P. J. Worsley, treasurer, 
and the Rev. A. N. Blatchford, secretary. 

The Presipmnt moved a resolution of 
thanks to the Rev. F. W. Stanley for his 
long, efficient, and faithful services as hon. 
secretary of the Union, and, while sin- 
cerely regretting his departure from the 
Western District, the meeting expressed 
its affectionate wishes for his welfare and 
usefulness in the fresh sphere of work to 
which he had been called at Brixton. 

Mr. Worstey seconded the proposal. 

The Rev. J. Worrurtneton said that 
personally he deeply regretted the 
departure of Mr. Stanley from the West 
of England. Perhaps Mr. Stanley had 
been known to himself longer than to any- 
one else in that chapel, and he rejoiced that 
he was going to thechurch in London of 
which he (Mr. Worthington) was minister 
for nine years before coming to Taunton. 

The proposal was agreed to with 
acclamation. 

The Rev. F, W. Sran.ey, in response, 
said it was not a pleasant thing to him, 
after twenty years’ connection with the 
Union, to attend the last of its meetings in 
an official capacity. He had been on the 
committee for twenty years, and he had 
been either joint or sole secretary for 
thirteen years. 

Mr. Worsiey proposed payment of the 
usual grants to chapels connected with the 
Union, and said they must rejoice to find 
themselves in that ancient chapel in the 
beautiful town of Taunton, which was one 
of the old strongholds of Nonconformity 
in the West of England. 

The Rey. J. Wortuineton seconded 
the motion, which was agreed to. 

Thanks were then offered to the Revs. 
Dr. Klein and J. Wain for the services 
they were to render during the day. The 
congregation at Newton Abbot was 
admitted to the roll of the Assembly, and 
a welcome was accorded to the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, representing the B. and F.U.A., 
and to the Revs. Marion Murdock and 
Florence Buck, of America. Votes of 
thanks were also passed to the lay- 
preachers and postal mission workers, to 
the Rev. J. Worthington, and the Taunton 
congregation, and to the President. 


THE SERVICE. 


After luncheon in the Memorial Schools, 
under the presidency of Mr. C. J. Goop- 
LAND, J.P., a religious service was held, 
conducted by the Rev. J. Wain, and a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Kuety, of Liverpool, the texts being 
Hebrews xi. 10, and Romans i. 17, and 
the subject “ Faith.” In the course of his 
sermon Dr. Klein said that they were 
happy if they were able to give some 
reason for the faith that was in them. 
There was in the world of science what 
was known as a working theory, and he 
said with reverence, and yet with con- 
fidence, that their faith was a working 
theory of a higher order, and the more 
educated a man became the more need he 
felt of some working theory, not merely 
for the existence of matter and the con- 
servation of energy, for man wanted a 
working theory which would include not 
merely atomic influence, but his nature as 
man. Real faith made for freedom, 
freedom which brought them a step nearer 
the great White Throne. ‘They would not 
expect faith to be incarnated in worn-out 
forms. They would not be so stupidly 
conservative as to object to anything 
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which would give a more natural expres- 
sion to the faith which was in them than 
those things which had been in use with 
them in the past. They would not leave 
things as they were “ because it is such a 
nuisance to make a change,” or because 
they liked them so. There was no oppo- 
sition between a reverence of things of the 
past and a realisation of the needs of the 
present. 
EVENING MEETING. 

After tea a public meeting was held in 
the Memorial Schools, Major-General 
Jacop in the chair, and there was a 
crowded attendance. 

The Cuarrman, after an opening hymn, 
spoke of the untrammelled position which 
Unitarians occupied with regard to 
Christian doctrines. In recent years dis- 
covery had been made of great moral 
precepts which in the past had been given 
only a secondary place. Belief about 
Christ had been mistaken for belief in 
Christ. It was now becoming more widely 
recognised that the Gospel itself should 
be preached, and not the accretions which 
had overgrown it during the centuries. 
Unitarians had against their will been 
placed in conflict with other churches, but 
they had not yet arrived at the time when 
they could say that their work was done. 
One great difficulty which they had to 
contend with was indifferentism, and they 
must do all they could to banish this 
obstacle. 

The Rey. A. N. Buarcurorp gave an 
address on “Self-Help in the Liberal 
Churches.” He said Unitarians were apt 
to think that they were few and scattered, 
but they should remember that it was a 
grand thing to be able to stand alone. 
He wanted them to look upon themselves 
a little more hopefully. They had nothing 
to fear from the advance of knowledge, 
for they could welcome every record of 
the Divine will. If they acted a little 
more on the principle of self-help and _be- 
lieved a little more in themselves they 
would be astonished at their numbers and 
the success they would win. They must 
get rid of indifferentism, and remember 
that a man was accepted pretty much at 
his own valuation, and a church was too. 
‘Let them be faithful to their trust and 
rally around their old religious home. 

The Rev. Frorencr Buck spoke on 
‘The Missionary Spirit.” She said that 
one. of the essential points in the 
missionary spirit was the confidence that 
they had a present message to give, a 
message that met the needs of the 
people of the present, a living message 
which had come to their own hearts and 
which might bring comfort and peace to 
other hearts if it could only reach them. 
The missionary spirit, again, was a spirit 
of service, and it included the spirit of 
sacrifice. 

The Rev. Dr. Kuzrn spoke on “The 
Free Churches at the End of the 
Nineteenth Century.” He personally felt 
deeply grateful for all that had been 
achieved by the Unitarian churches. <A. 
century ago their churches stood in an 
inferior position, but possessed of a 
marvellous faith. The attitude of their 
churches at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was one of the most 
astounding acts of faith registered in the 
history of religion. How did they stand 
to-day ? What was faith with the Unit- 
arians at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century had been translated into fact at 
the end of the century. Their churches 


had solved a great problem and had made 
it possible for men of intellect and of the 
highest attainments to feel that they 
could join in Christian worship. The 
Unitarian churches at the end of the 
century found themselves doing a great, 
noble and necessary work. 

Addresses were also given by the Rey. 
W. G. Tarrant on “The Future we are 
Aiming at,” and the Rey. Marion 
Mvrpock on “Organisation in Church 
Work,” the importance of which she 
strongly emphasied. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
the meeting concluded with hymn and 

rayer. 

On the following morning ‘a conference 
of ministers was held, when the Rev. J. 
Barron introduced the subject of “A 
Minister’s Work.” 


OBITUARY. 


—_~——— 
MRS. JOSEPH PEARCE, IPSWICH. 


Tue congregation of the Old Meeting, 
Ipswich, have lost one of the most generous 
and devoted of their members by the death 
of Mrs. Joseph Pearce, who passed away 
on May 11, at the advanced age of ninety- 
three. Mrs. Pearce had lived for some 
twenty-two years as a widow in Ipswich, 
her late husband having been for many 
years Borough Accountant, and was 
throughout that time loyally attached to 
the Old Meeting. It being impossible to 


use the chapel, owing to the extensive 
renovations which are being effected, an 


impressive funeral service was held in 
the schoolroom on Tuesday afternoon, 
prior to cremation at Woking. The ser- 
vice was conducted by the Rev. Edgar 
Daplyn. How deep was the influence for 
good exerted by Mrs. Pearce during her 
long and beneficent life, may be partly 
seen from the following memorial words, 
written by an attached friend :—Her 
home must ever be remembered with 
gladness by those who entered it. The 
genuineness, the helpfulness of her who 
presided there made an atmosphere as rare 
as it was beautiful. Those who thus saw 
her knew, if never before, what ‘real 
people” were. And she carried that 
reality wherever she went. ‘Io the Uni- 
tarian faith she was a firm adherent, and 
creat will be the loss that the friends at 
the “Old Chapel” will have to face. 
She has gone, but her life work, her 
courage, her hope have inspired in her 
friends a like spirit, and will bring like 
faith and trust. 

In the region of her fearless faith 

No hour of darkness marked the approach of 


death ; 

But, as the evening splendour was with- 
drawn, 

Fair flushed the light along the hills of 
dawn. 


Country Honipay Movemenr.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House-cham- 
bers, Campden-hill, London, W., acknow- 
ledges with many thanks receipt for this 
fund of the following sums :—Mrs. Rutt, 
£1 1ls.; B. X., £2; Mrs. Rooke, £1; Mr. 
Pallister Young, 10s. 6d.; Mr. Bromley, 
£1 1s.; Miss Durning Smith, £3 3s.; 
Dr. Courtney Kenny, £1 1s. ; Mrs. Robin- 
son, 5 5s.; Mrs. Temple, £1 1s.; Mrs. 
Frank Jolly, 10s.; Lady Durning Law- 
rence, £3; Mrs. Griffith, £2 2s,; Mrs. 
Alfred Hopps, £2. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 

Ir prayer be wishing, it is right to pray 
for beauty, although the single prayer 
worth praying in this connection is that of 
Socrates, the ugly man: ‘“ Ye gods, grant 
me to become beautiful in the inner man ; 
and that whatever outward things T have 
may be in harmouy with those within!” 
Was it Miss Bremer’s prayer? A friend 
asked her in her growing fame, ‘ How 
do you feel now that so many persons 
come to see you?” ‘I wish that I were 
handsomer,” was the honest and womanly 
reply. All women wish that; and all 
men wish all women to be_ beautiful. 
And since to have beauty is to have added 
privilege of blessing, it is right to be 
glad that one is beautiful—glad with that 
kind of gladness in which thankfulness 
and humility and simplicity find room to 
nest. Chadwick is right;-it is possible 
to be— 


Not proud because thou art so beautiful— 
Not proud, but glad of heart 

To feel thy glorious beauty is a part 

Of all the beauty that is anywhere 

On land or sea, or in the gleaming air; 
Such gladness is less proud than dutiful. 


Only, to help your boy or girl bear 
well the gift, teach them with Robert 
Browning’s lines to hold it as a trust :— 


Where is the use of the lips’ red charm, 
The heaven of hair, the pride of the 

brow, : : 25 
And the blood that blues the inside arm, 
Unless we turn, as the soul knows how, 
The earthly gift to an end divine ? 


e ° ° e 


Splendour from within! It is the only 
thing which makes the real and lasting 
splendour withowt. Trust that inevitable 
law of self-expression. Be,notseem! Be, 
toseem! Be beautiful, and you soon will 
appear so to all who love you and beauty. 
Witbin lies the robing-room; it is the 
spirit’s beauty that makes fair the face even 
for the evening’s company. Illumination 
must begin in the soul—the face catches 
glory only from that side. The spirit’s 
beauty, that which the work and wear and 
pain of life do so much to render ex- 
quisite, is the only beauty that outlasts 
the work and wear and pain. Have you 
no friend to whom, if you ever think at 
all of the plainness of the poor worn face, 
your next thought is—“ But your soul 
shines through already : what a beautiful 
angel you are going to make!” 

To become ever more and more beauti- 
ful—what a beautiful destiny! May we 
not look forward to a time even on this 
earth, when, in a sense Paulhardly meant, 
“we shall all come to the perfect man, the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ”? The Jesus-face which haunts 
the painters with its even brows and grave 
sweet regard is but an ideal, a poet’s 
dream of what ought to be. That, or 
something better yet, is what our far-off 
children may become. Think of the 
mornings in the distant generations when 
many voen and women shall be as 
beautiful upon the streets as the fairest 
and the purest of to-day; when the homes 
shall be full of gentle, noble faces, because 


the laws of living shall be known to be 


obeyed; when a man’s sickness, if self- 
acquired, shall be his shame; and when 
to have a child will be holiness unto the 
Lord! 
A glory shines. before me 
Of what mankind shall be— 
Pure, generous, brave and free; | 


Our Whittier foretells that time: 
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A dream of man and woman, 
Diviner, but still human ; 
Of richer life; where Beauty 

_ Walks hand in hand with Duty. 

Our Emerson foretells it—a time 
“when the Ought, when Duty, shall be 
one thing with Science, with Beauty, and 
with Joy.” Wruram OC. Gannert. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——¢¢— 

Ir you read the “Children’s Column” 
last week, and remember what it was about, 
you will perhaps like to have this week a 
little story in illustration of some things 
that you read there. 

Far away in the Highlands of Scotland, 
a little boy was brought up in a cottage 
home; his father was a poor shepherd, 
and Duncan was an only child. A happy 
life he led, and good parents he had ; he 
loved the wild life of the hills, and cared 
more to follow his father and the dogs 
than to go to schooland sit in doors. But 
his father kept him steadily at school, and 
though they were very poor he was care- 
fully taught, and was a fairly good boy, 
though rather wild and wilful. Every 
night the father took the big Bible and 
read something out of it, generally out of 
the Psalms, which Scotch people love so 
dearly. Many a verse remained in Dun- 
can’s memory ; and when he sat watching 
the sheep he thought of the Psalm about 
the Shepherd and the sheep, and the still 
waters by which the Shepherd led them; 
and so he learnt to see the truth and feel 
the beauty of many a Psalm, in his own 
simple life. 

But after a while a sad change came 
and ended Duncan’s happy country life. 
His parents both died, and he was sent to 
live in Glasgow with an uncle. The uncle 
was out at work all day, and often out all 
evening, too, and he took little care of 
Duncan ; and he, young as he was, had to 
run about the streets and try to’ pick up 
what pence he could by odd jobs. He 
soon found that he got most jobs down by 
the wharves and piers where the ships 
arrived and set sail, so he was usually 
there; and there he had many com- 
panions. 

Dunean was miserable enough at first, 
and he had many a cry of wretchedness as 
he lay down at night and thought of his 
home hills, and the sheep, and the sun- 
shine and fresh air. But by degrees he 
got used to his life, and found pleasures 
even in it; and he learnt to play as 
roughly and rudely as any of the other 
street boys, and to quarrel and use bad 
language, too. 

One day, whilst waiting about for a job, 
a party of boys began to play, and before 
very long they began to dispute and 
quarrel; words were thrown recklessly 
about, and it really seemed asif the lads 
were trying who could be noisiest and 
rudest and most violent. If there was 
anything to choose, Duncan was about 
the worst. A young man had just landed 
from asteamer, and whilst waiting for his 
luggage to come ashore he watched the 
boys; and when his box was brought 
from the steamer he called for a boy to 
carry it. In an instant the quarelling 
stopped, and all the lads rushed to offer to 
carry it; but he chose out Duncan, who 
proudly shouldered it and ran off beside 
the young man. As they went they 
talked. The gentleman asked Duncan 
about his work, his home, and every- 


thing ; and long before they reached the 
house to which he had to carry the box, 
Duncan had poured out all his story, and 
told his name, and about his parents, his 
old home and the hills, and the dogs and 
sheep. 

Then the gentleman said, “ Look here, 
Durean, you have got not one tongue but 
two. When you were quarelling with those 
boys you flung bad words about as if you 
were scattering sand; and when you talk 
to me you talk like a sensible boy. Which 
did you learn from your father?” 

Duncan coloured up to his hair, and did 
not answer. 

“ Don’t you think sometimes that your 
father and mother are near you and can 
hear what you say? Would they know 
you, I wonder?” 

Still Duncan was silent; his thoughts 
were faraway. The streets vanished from 
his mind, as he still trudged silently along 
with the box on his shoulder. 

“Tongue, did he say? Tongue?” 
kept singing on in Duncan’s ears. 

And then from the far past, away in his 
Highland home, 1ose up before him the 
picture of the kitchen fire where they used 
to sit, those three, in the evenings—the 
supper in the black pot over the wood 
fire; the sheep-dogs lying in the warmth ; 
and the dear mother with her hands upon 
her lap; the father with the open Bible. 
And out of the past—or was it a message 
from heaven where the father and mother 
now were ?—came clear to him the words 
which he had known so well: “There is 
not a word in my tongue, but lo, O Lord, 
thou knowest it altogether. Thou com- 
passest my path and my lying down, and 
art acquainted with all my ways.” Dun- 
can did not know anything about what he 
felt ; he only knew that it was utterly 
impossible for him to use wicked words 
again. He knew, he-saw, that God was 
beside him and could hear. He had 
never known it before, though he had 
often heard it. Now he knewit. It had 
come to him in that message in the Psalm, 
from the days of his childhood. 

They reached the end of their walk. 
The box was set down. The gentleman. 
wondered at Dunean’s silence, but he 
looked in his face and sawa far-away look 
in his eyes and so gentle a look on his 
face that he asked no questions. He put 
a sixpence into Duncan’s hand, and as he 
still did not speak, but stood still, he put 
his hand on his shoulder, and said: 
“Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy 
lips from speaking guile,” and went into 
the house. * 

Another message from home ! 
knew those words, too. 

Away he flew—fast, fast; he panted 
to be free. He ran till he came beyond the 
town, to a field, where the sun was 
shining, and there he flung himself down 
upon the grass. He did not think, he did 
not cry, he did not speak or move. He 
lay still; and the words sang on in the 
old home tones, “Thou compassest my 
path and my lying down, and art 
acquainted with all my ways. For there 
is not a word in my tongue, but lo, O Lord, 
thou knowest it altogether.” ‘Keep thy 
tongue from evil and thy lips from speak- 
ing guile!” 

For some time that was all that came 
to him. He looked up into the sky above 
him as he lay, it was blue and clear, 
almost as he used to see it as he lay on 
the hills near the sheep. A great sea-gull 
passed across the blue, with its white 


It 


Duncan 


wings shining in the sun. And then a 
great peace seemed to come upon him, 
from the clear sky and the beautiful bird ; 
and, without his knowing how, the dear 
old Psalm came to him again: “ Search 
me, O God, and know my heart, try me 
and know my thoughts, and see if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting.” He did not quite 
know what it meant. Was the blue sky 
the way everlasting, and was the white 
bird going there? He did not know, but 
they were beautiful, and whenever he 
heard or thought of those words again he 
saw that sky and bird, and they seemed 
to belong together. He rose up, and 
walked quietly back to his uncle’s; and 
not till he got there did he once think 
about his sixpence, or know how much it 
was. 

I cannot say that Duncan never used a 
wicked word again; but whenever he did 
he seemed to feel someone standing by 
him, and he felt guilty; and a dim 
thought of the blue sky and the white 
bird flitted across his mind, and he felt 
that he had seen and knew what was 
good. And so he grew strong and true 
and brave, and the temptation to use bad 
words quite left him. 

And never did he forget that afternoon 
in Glasgow, or the gentleman and his 
walk with him. 

GERTRUDE MArtINEAU. 


THE SURRENDERED HEART. 


A HEART be mine that sinks or swells 
In lowly prayer or lofty praise, 


Whose thoughts, like distant minster 
bells, 
Chime sweet and low through chequered 
Ways ; 


A heart that sees what latent good 
May lurk in transient forms of ill, 
And, charming passion’s serpent brood, 

Lies low before thee and is still ; 


A heart that, wandering through the 
wilds, 
Is stayed on thee in perfect peace ; 
Whose trust and wonder are the child’s, 
Whose loves have an immortal lease ; 


A servant’s heart—ah no, a son’s 
That, found of thee in gain or loss, 
Oft communes with thy holy ones 
Or on the mount or on the cross! 


My heart upon thine altar lies ; 
Thrice-blessed Lizht!  thrice-sacred 
Fire ! 
Consume the unworthy sacrifice, 
Though perish self upon the pyre. 


Rovert Wison. 


On Friday, May 11, Mr. Blake Odgers, 
Q.C., was elected a Bencher of the 
Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, 
and on Tuesday last, according to custom, 
he took his seat at the high table in the 
ancient Hall of that Inn of Court. 
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TOWARDS UNITY OF FAITH. 

“‘ Tpcontroversy is ever to cease, it will 
not be by good-natured indifference to 
ajl earnest conviction, but bya sympathy 
profound enough to understand it; by 
a charity, not of easy indulgence, but 
of genuine insight; by a full trust in 
the under truth that feeds the roots of 
all our faiths. There is noshort cut, no 
lazy path, to a true Christian love. It 
does not consist in mere reaction from 
sectarian rigour ; in dislike of all exact 
beliefs; in outcries against fanaticism 
and cold-hearted taste for ‘moderation’ ; 
in turning the blind side of the mind 
to all that lies beyond the secular 
moralities. Real charity is not 
negative—a simple freedom from 
antipathies ; but positive—a reverential 
sympathy with what is true and fair 
and good in the mixed products of our 
humanity, and through this, a tender 
allowance for the rest. It is a grace of 
open eye. To feel charity towards a 
sim, you must understand the tempta- 
tion; towards a sorrow, you must 
know its depth; towards an erring 
creed, you must appreciate its meaning 
and its ground. In the oldest, if not 
the most momentous controversy of 
Christendom—in the controversy which 
divides Unitarians from churches 
called orthodox—lI find a mutual mis- 
understanding of an_ extraordinary 
kind, to explain which will go far to 
remove it ; and toremove it is to pre- 
pare the way for conscious approxima- 
tion of Christians the most widely 
separate.” 

So wrote Dr. Martineau fourteen 
years ago in his article ‘‘ A Way out of 
the ‘Trinitarian Controversy,” pub- 
lished in the Christian Reformer and 
now included in the second volume of 
his ‘‘ Essays, Reviews and Addresses.” 
The plea of that article is that when 
we penetrate beneath the formal 


expressions of the creed, and understand 
what is the actual object of worship, 
“the Father” of the Unitarian and 
“the Son” of the Trinitarian are 
found in their spiritual essence to be 
indistinguishable, so that by the way of 
sympathy a much nearer approach 
towards unity of faith should be 
possible than the customary attitude of 
contending theologians would lead one 
to expect. 

Following out the thought of this 
suggestive article, we have now received 
from the earnest and courageous Vicar 
of Yardley Wood a further contribu- 
tion in the same direction from the 
Trinitarian side, in his striking 
‘Theological Hirenicon,”’ the second 
half of which is published in our 
present issue. That a broad-minded 
clergyman of the Church of England 
should think it worth while to 
make such a plea, and we may add, 


|should have the courage publicly to 


make it in so frank and unequivocal a 
manner, is in itself a very hopeful 
sign of the times, which we are thankful 
to be able to set against other recent 
and very different manifestations of 
theological temper. And we cannot 
but believe that the plea itself, if 
earnestly considered, in the spirit in 
which it is made, must be fruitful of a 
better understanding and an enrich- 
ment of religious life, for those who 
now seem to be so widely separated as 
Unitarians and Trinitarians, and yet 
are essentially one in their conception 
of the religious life for all children of 
the living Gop. 

We do not propose here to enter into 
an examination of Mr. Brgsy’s essay, 
but desire at once to meet his plea for 
more charitable and more discerning 
judgment on both sides with the most 
cordial response. We would commend 
the essay to our readers’ most earnest 
attention, and for the better under- 
standing of the subject, and especially 
of what is meant from the Unitarian 
point of view by the underlying truth 
hidden in the ecclesiastical doctrine of 
the Trinity, we will quote a further 
passage from Dr. Drummonp’s Hibbert 
Lectures—a passage which follows 
immediately on that quoted this week 
by Mr. Brrsy :— 

The Love of God was the original 
source of the new religion, and occupied 
the central place in the Christian con- 
sciousness. But it was in Christ that 
this love was revealed; in him the 
word of God to man had spoken with 
unexampled clearness and power. He 
was felt to be the beloved Son, the 
elder brother, the leader and inspirer of 
the whole movement. In him, as filled 
with the life of God, many a weary and 
doubting soul found rest, and rose out of 
the darkness and sin of earth into the 
heavenly light and love. Words of con- 
fort dropped upon the oppressed heart, 
and divine thoughts stole, as with the 
footsteps of angels, into the troubled 
mind; and at length that Reason which 
had come in partial flashes of truth to 
sage and prophet, seemed to have risen 
with its full-orbed splendour. Faith in 
the sonship of man rested upon the 


sonship of him who had manifested, 
and brought home to human conscious- 
ness, the eternal life which was, and is, 
for ever with God. But when this life 
passed into the hearts of believers, and 
bound them together in a holy community, 
it was recognised as the Spirit of God, 
spreading as a diffused breath among the 
brotherhood, and, like the 
kindling and sustaining the life of the 
soul. This common lite which wrought 
within the several members of the Church 
was felt not to be a mere attribute of 
man, but an indwelling of God, who dis- 
tributed spiritual gifts, and shaped the 
organism of the society according to his 
own good pleasure. These deep ex- 
periences gave a three-fold direction to 
Christian veneration. Love, Reason, 
Holiness, were all alike divine, and 
yet to human thought were all distinct 
from one another. In the old philosophy 
they were conceived as essences in which 
men might participate, thereby becoming 
marked with the corresponding qualities. 
But God, so far from participating in 
them, was the fount of their being ; for, 
in the language of Augustine, ‘‘ He is what 
he has.”” What we are apt to describe as 
attributes belonged to the very substance 
of his being, and in that substance found 
their unity. We cannot follow the long 
controversy to which the metaphysical 
interpretation of religious experience gave 
rise. It marks a daring flight of human 
reason; and it may be that the various 
positions maintained from time to time 
by the majority of the Church were neces- 
sary correctives of one-sided tendencies or 
of rash speculations. But the interpreta- 
tion which required centuries to reach its 
final form is not part of the primitive 
religion. It belongs to philosophy rather 
than to faith, and has stood in the way 
of the very experiences on which it was 
originally founded ; for the majestic ideas 
of Greek philosophy which gave it shape 
have, to a large extent, died out of our 
modern thought, and to the great mass 
of Christians are simply unintelligible. 
Theology has its rightful place, and the 
uplifting power of sublime speculations 
cannot be denied. But the great Teacher 
chose another path, and the humble 
Christian may find life and strength in 
his faith in God as the loving Father of 
mankind ; in Jesus Christ as the Beloved 
Son, the first-born among many brothers ; 
and in the Holy Spirit of God, whereby 
the hearts of men are sanctified and drawn 
together ina unity which leaves untouched 
the free and beautiful play of diverse 
tendencies and gifts. God is Spirit ; God 
is Light; God is Love—these are the 
fruitful results which surpass all the 
ecclesiastical creeds, and their day is yet 
to come. 

It isa pleasure to acknowledge the 
generous terms in which Mr. Brrpy 
speaks of Unitarians and the influence 
they have exerted on the religious life 
of the Christian Church at large; and 
we would call special attention to the 
sentence, in which it is said: ‘‘If the 
Unitarian understand by Fatherhood 
all that Arnanasius meant by Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, he has gained 
the truth which the mere professor of 
the Trinitarian formula may readily 
miss.” Of the critical remarks which 
follow, in regard to the quality of the 
religion of Unitarians, we may find 
another opportunity to speak. 
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UNITARIAN AND TRINITARIAN : 
A THEOLOGICAL BIRENICON. 


By the Rev. C. EH. Beeby, B.D., Vicar of 
Yardley Wood, and Author of “ Creed 
and Life.” 

tie, 


7. Ler us now compare the teaching of 
some modern Divines among Churchmen 
and Unitarians. “God is Power and 
Wisdom and Love. God is revealed fully 
and perfectly in Christ. God is revealing 
Himself ever more and more perfectly in 
the souls of men. That is the sum and 
substance of the doctrine of the Trinity,” 
says Dr. Rashdall, “as defined by the 
most unimpeachable exponentsof orthodox 
Theology.” On the other hand, he adds: 
“When, therefore, some modern Divines 
talk about an intercourse or society sub- 
sisting between the Father and the Son, 
meaning ky the Son a conscious being, 
distinct alike from God, the world, and 
the asswmptus homo, Jesus Christ, they 
are using language which an orthodox 
scholastic Theologian would probably have 
pronounced to be sheer Tritheism.” “The 
threefold plurality in the inner nature of 
the Universal Soul,” says Canon Wilber- 
force, “is now recognised by every 
reverent thinker as being not three dis- 
tinct wills, consciences, intellects, but as 
one Elemental Substance following the 
universal law of Being, Manifestation, and 
Outflowing Influence. The names Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit are a mode of 
expressing the intense nearness that the 
all-inclusive Spirit of Love claims with 
every department, every need, every 
mental attitude, of the life of man. In 
their deepest meaning they signify Love 
in essential being, Love in manifestation, 
Love in eternal procession.” 

There are few modern Unitarians who 
will refuse to receive the doctrine of the 
Trinity thus relieved of popular misinter- 
pretations. 

Among Unitarians we have the witness 


of Dr. James Drummond who recognizes 


that ‘there were certain elements in 
Christian experience which, when taken 
up and interpreted by Greek philosophy, 
necessarily resulted in this doctrine ; and 
though we may believe that the form and 
the terminology of the doctrine were de- 
rived from a foreign source, we may 
nevertheless admit the reality of funda- 
mental Christian facts which imparted to 
it all its religious vitality.” * 

In his Essay, “‘ A Way out of the Trini- 
tarian Controversy,” of which I venture 
to present a summary account, Dr. James 
Martineau offers an explanation of mutual 
misunderstanding between Unitarians and 
Trinitarians which should, as he hoped, go 
far to remove that misunderstanding in 
the minds of those who approach the sub- 
ject with serious intent. 

Unitarians believe in One God who is 
Author and Sustainer of the Universe, 
Father of Spirits, Moral Governor, Eternal 
Judge of men, the Providence of history, 
Source of nature, Soul of souls, Lord of the 
earth, and Fountain of grace, especially 
revealed in Jesus Christ, in whom He dwelt. 


- Trinitarians believe in One God in Three 


Persons, but Dr. Martineau recognises 
that, though many misunderstand the 
doctrine from want of knowledge of the 
technical terms employed, and might 
justly be charged with Tritheism, every 


* “ Via, Veritas, Vita,” Hibbert Lecture by James 
Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., Principal of Man- 
ohester College, Oxford, p. 203, 


theological scholar is well aware that “ the 
word’ Person ‘is not to be under- 
stood in its ordinary sense, to denote a 
separate free agent, detached from all 
others by individuality of essence and 
will.” In the common ground, the uni- 
versal element of divine thought, Person- 
ality implies concentration and distinction 
of qualities. 

Now in the Creed of the Church the 
only attribute which distinguishes the 
First Person, ‘‘the Father,” is that of 
“Maker of all things,” and even this attri- 
bute is His only as intending Cause; the 
Creative act is characteristically the Son’s, 
through whom all things were made, and 
without whom has nothing been made that 
was made. Hvery transaction of nature 
or of grace in this world is, without excep- 
tion, attributed to the Son. Not one fact 
or phenomenon is due to the distinctive 
agency of the Father. The moment any- 
thing arises, it is the Son. Nothing 
remains to be said, then, of the Father, 
except that He is the Father, of whom is 
the Son. In short, to the believer who 
starts, with the Creed, from the thought of 
God as intending Cause, or potentiality 
only, the Son becomes at once a necessary 
complement of the thought of God as 
Father. The manifested phase of the 
Divine existence, no matter what the 
medium or form of manifestation be, is the 
Son, “as the Word or utterance of an 
otherwise mute Infinitude,” “God speak- 
ing out in phenomena and fact.” The 
human word follows on the thought it 
speaks ; filiation is successive. But we can- 
not conceive God as ever an infinite Soli- 
tude, a bare immensity, without expres- 
sion. The co-eternity of the Son with the 
Father is “an attempt to correct our first 
false impression that God existed for a 
period before he acted; that his manifes- 
tation followed, ‘after an interval, upon 
his essence ; it denies that the difference 
is one of time; brings the two, in that 
respect, into coalescence ; and for the rela- 
tion of after and before bids us substitute 
that of ever-rising phenomena and ever- 
abiding ground.” 

Respecting the third Person in the 
Trinity, “the separation of this personality 
from the others, as not proper to be 
merged in them, is founded on a feeling 
deep and true—namely, that the human 
spirit is not a mere part of nature.” We 
are persuaded of something diviner with- 
in us akin to the Supreme Mind Himself. 
We need living communion, like unto 
like, spirit with spirit. To open this 
communion is “the function, truly of 
quite a special kind, reserved in the 
doctrine of the Church for the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Such is Dr. Martineau’s rendering of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and so far he 
is prepared to recognise it as consistent 
with the faith of Unitarians. 

Now there are two points on which 
misunderstanding arises, beyond that 
which arises on the part of the Trini- 
tarians from a misreading of their own 
technical term “person,” which creates 
prejudice against Unitarians. The pro- 
fessor of the Trinitarian formula supposes 
that the Unitarian believes in the One 
God as the Father alone and denies the 
Son. But in spite of the fact that the 
Unitarian calls upon God as “ the Father” 
nominally, he would be more justly 
accused of denying the Father than of 
denying the Son. For it is what the 
professor of the orthodox formula under- 


Fobject of our belief 


stands by the Son that he understands by 
the Father. The misunderstanding 
arises from the fact that the nominal 
Unitarian and the nominal Trinitarian 
approach the Creed from two different 
points of view. Although it cannot be 
said that Unitarians deny “the Father ” 
of the Creed, the mere potential Cause, 
the Silent Abyss, yet this idea is left out 
of account, when they speak of Creed, as 
a cold and barren abstraction of thought, 
and they believe primarily in God from 
the experience of Him in the warm glow 
of the actual creation. ‘ Did Trinitarians 
perceive this, they would be less disposed 
to charge us with believing in only a cold, 
distant, and awful God. The charge is 
founded on the supposition that we be- 
lieve only in their first Person, and’ leave 
out the rest; in which case it would 
indeed be true. But tell them that the 
is their second 
Person, not their first, and they will feel 
how false the accusation; for it is pre- 
cisely around him, as the very centre and 
solar glory of their faith, that all their 
trust and reverence move, and iu him that 
their affections burn and glow. If it is 
in him that we also put our faith, though 
under another name, then we are at one 
with all Christendom in this very focus 
and fervour of its religious life.” 

Dr. Martineau, on the other hand, very 
generously explains in favour of Trini- 
tarians, that, whereas Unitarians commonly 
think of “the Son” as Jesus of Nazareth, 
Trinitarians, when they speak of “the 
Son,’ understand the Eternal Image, 
Word, or Life of God, manifested in the 
human conditioned life. They do not 
start with the historical Jesus, that which 
was born, and from that point of chrono- 
logy expand the image till it be enthroned 
in the heavens and made an equal element 
with the Eternal God. Whatever con- 
ceptions many professors of theorthodox 
formula may entertain, this is not the 
point of view of the Creed of the 
Orthodox. “*‘The Son’ comes before his 
mind, not as an historical personage at 
all, but as God’s eternal expression of 
Himself—the thought He puts forth in all 
His works and ways; manifested through 
all ages by nature and history; but con- 
centrated with unique brilliancy in the 
character and existence, the holy life and 
redeeming work of Jesus, in whom the 
Spirit so dwelt without measure that he 
was the very ‘ Word made flesh,’ the 
divine perfection on the scale, and united. 
with the incidents, of humanity. In this 
sense, the faith professed in ‘ the Son’ is 
so far from being an idolatry, that it is 
identical, under change of name, with the 
Unitarian’s worship of Him who dwelt in 
Christ. He who is the Son in the one 
Creed is the Father in the other ; and the 
two are agreed, not indeed by any means 
throughout, but in that which constitutes 
the pith and kernel of both faiths. Let 
the advocates of each compare them to- 
gether from this point of view, with mind 
open, not to words only, but to the real 
thoughts they contain, and with temper 
sensitive to sympathy rather than to 
divergency, and there is hope that we may 
yet all come into the unity of faith, and 
true knowledge of the Son of God.”* 

Is there such serious difference between 
these several interpretations of the doc- 
trine of God as to make it proper to 


* “Hssays, Reviews, and Addresses,’ by James 
Martineau, Hon. LL.D. Harv., &c., Vol. Il, 4 Way 
out of the Trinitarian Controversy. 
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characterise the one Christian and to 
withhold the title of Christian from the 
other ? Who shall dare refuse to embrace 
as fellow-Christians in the common faith 
those who, equally with ourselves, are 
willing to adopt the theological language 
of the New Testament Scriptures in their 
characterisation of our common Lord and 
Saviour? Who will deny that the 
theology of the Scripture is not sufficient ? 
Who will venture to anathematise those 
who refuse to add to the faith of the 
Catholic Church of the New Testament 
Scriptures a profession of a system of 
mere verbal affirmations, based on an 
obsolete philosophy, which carry no mean- 
ing in human understanding ? 

8. Though I am well aware of the 
retort which is likely enough to be thrown 
at me by some of my fellow-Churchmen of 
the baser sort, this much I am bold 
publicly to avow as a Churchman, that I 
feel we should all be the poorer without 
those interpretations of the common faith 
which have been given to the world by 
such Christian teachers among Unitarians 
as Channing, Stopford Brooke, Freeman 
Clarke, and Martineau. For my own part 
I should be ashamed not to recognise the 
learning and intelligence of Unitarians as 
a body, or to deny the Christian service 
which has been rendered by men whose 
protests against many degrading doctrines, 
formerly held by Churchmen, have not 
been without fruit, and whose influence 
has been felt far and wide ‘in the 
Christian world in the modification of 
our views of “eternal punishment,” the 
Atonement, and the Divine Fatherhood. 

Modern Uhnitarians generally will 
repudiate a doctrine of Christ which 
should divest him of permanent relation- 
ship with the Divine nature. In respect 
of the doctrine of the Trinity they are 
surely without understanding who 
imagine that the mere mechanical dis- 
tinction of the three “ Persons ” is of any 
value in itself, apart from the ethical 
significance of the threefold Name 
and its realisation in Christian conscious- 
ness. If the Unitarian understand by 
Fatherhood all that Athanasius meant by 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, he has 
gained the truth which the mere professor 
of the Trinitarian formula may readily 
miss. Many modern Unitarians seem to 
me to be far nearer orthodox doctrine in 
its inward and essential meaning than the 
average Churchman. In respect of the 
witness to Christian truth, Tritheism may 
more justly be refused the designation of 
Christian—being more entirely destruc- 
tive of the Revelation of the Gospel— 
than the older form of Unitarian faith. 
Unitarianism exists to uphold the doctrine 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as one 
God. This witness is not unneeded, and, 
so far, Unitarianism must be welcomed by 
all true orthodox believers. The conduct 
of some who, professing liberal opinions 
in the Church, are accustomed to speak 
with bated breath and holy horror of 
Unitarians is, to my mind, most offensive 
and cowardly. Churchmen, and we may 
add members of other denominations, who 
have to their spiritual benefit adopted 
many of the ethical interpretations of 
Christian doctrine for which Unitarians 
have long stood, whose difference with 


them in respect of many other doctrines, | 


which they maintain, is verbal rather than 
real or mental, who yet refuse them the 
common Christian communion and fellow- 
ship, manifest a spirit which, however 


correct their interpretation of doctrine 
may in fact be, is very far from the mind 
of the Divine Master. 

At the same time I-believe that it has 
been a serious loss to Unitarians that they 
should have cut themselves off from the 
tradition of the larger Christian Church, 
and have become isolated as a “denomina- 
tion. Jn spite of the services rendered by 
many among them, one cannot help feel- 
ing that there is something lacking in 
Unitarians as a body. They approach 
Christianity from a too exclusively intel- 
lectual standpoint. To the outside world 
they seem to be deficient in spirituality, 
except of the cold intellectual order, 
because of the self-denying ordinance 
which they apparently have imposed upon 
themselves to suppress the religious 
emotions. In spite of their insistence on 
the human side of Christology, they seem 
to want something of the humanity of the 
Christian religion. They separate them- 
selves from popular religious movements 
(except that of education) because of the 
shock which these give their cultured 
taste. Their sensitiveness to the appeal 
from the intellectual side of religion gives 
them a certain aloofness and seeming 
harshness. 

The deep compassion and sympathy 
of the humanity of Christ has been 
best preserved in the tradition of the 
Church, because there the humanity is 
seated in the very bosom of God. Where 
Christ is followed as a teacher, and 
God is worshipped, though the Father- 
bood of God be exalted as a _ theo- 
logical doctrine, the Fatherhood — will 
lack the depth and intensity which it has 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, where 
humanity is fully recognised by making 
Christ one with God. This is the great 
secret of the orthodox doctrine. The 
inwarduess of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
its human interest, its ethical aud spiritual 
significance, lies in the realisation in con- 
sciousness that God is Christ. The tra- 
dition of this essential gospel, for its re- 
issue in our own age, has been historically 
preserved in the dogma that Christ is 
God. 

9. In the end I must avow my belief that 
behind the profession of Unitarianism and 
Trinitarianism is a more real difference of 
mental aptitudes and spiritual qualities. 
Catholics and Ritualists, with their sacer- 
dotal system corresponding to their con- 
ception of a God estranged from the 
world, who interposes by miracle and 
makes His presence known by super- 
natural acts, are much more like the Unit- 
arians of the last century than they are 
like the orthodox believer who has entered 
into the Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity. 
Science has taught many modern Unit- 
arians to approach Christian belief from 
the point of view of the Incarnation, of 
the unfolding of the order of Evolution 
under the impulse of an Immanent uplift- 
ing Divinity. Yet many Unitarians con- 
tinue to approach the world problem from 
the Arian point of view, and this is not 
less true of the average Churchman. The 
doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood, 
precious as it is when invested with the 
character which it partakes as “the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ in contrast 
with the harsh view of God as an Hastern 
Despot, stern Legislator, or Judge of 
Assize, yet helps to maintain an authropo- 
morphic conception of Deity, and implies 
avery different point of view from that 
which is the basis of the Greek Creed, the 


Universal Eternal spiritual Being imma- 
nent as the Light and Life of the Cosmos. 

It is the point of view from which we 
approach the Creed which determines our 
theological denomination, rather than the 
Church we belong to, or the profession of 
formulas. There are, in short, Trini- 
tarians among professing Unitarians and 
Unitarians among professing Trinitarians, 
honest men on both sides who, captivated 
by the external formula, fail to see beneath 
to the vital substance of the belief 
enshrined. There are men who are con- 
stituted essentially metaphysical and ideal, 
and there are others, perhaps the majority, 
whose minds dwell in the region of sen- 
suous phenomena, which they distinguish 
often as historical fact. To them there is 
no object and no reality except it be an 
object perceptible to the senses. These are 
the matter-of-fact Englishmen who regard 
the Idealist as dwelling in a dreamland of 
pure imagination. The objects of the 
Ideal world seem to them to be no objects 
and to have no permanent value. The 
Revelation to them is the concrete fact, 
matter, solid stuff, something tangible, 
they will tell. you. This is historical 
Christianity, the only Christianity which 
is worth anything at all. Such a fact as 
the revivitication of the body of Jesus laid 
in the tomb, is the fact of eternal worth. 
For my own part I conclude it is very little 
use to attempt to introduce these concrete 
fact, his torical people into the region of 
the ideal world. Now these two minds are 
represented, respectively, in the Apostles’ 
or Roman Creed and the Nicene or Greek 
Creed. The Nicene Creed originates in 
the ideal world of Eternal Being and 
descends to earth to interpret the histori- 
cal fact; the Roman or Western Creed 
originates with the concrete historical 
fact and rises to the world above, but 
never reaches to the Greek metaphysical 
idea of Universal, Eternal, Immanent, 
comprehensive Being. In the one you 
start with the phenomenal fact, of time 
and history, and the witness to the 
Eternal is by the miracle. The birth of 
Jesus is accordingly an isolated event in 
history. In the other you start in the 
ideal and metaphysical world with One 
Hternal Being, and all else is limitation, 
conditioning, condescension, uplifting, 
realisation. God is the Life of the 
World, the Source and Fountain of all 
natural processes, which are an outcome 
of the everfiowing life of the Immanent 
and Eternal Energy. 

And that is the difference between real 
Unitarians and real Trinitarians. 


DR. MARTINEAU AND DR. 
WELLDON. 


Sir,—I am sorry I did not make my 
meaning quite clear. Allow me, therefore, 
to add that I look on the Theological or 
Doctrinal Christian World as consisting 
of Unitarians and Trinitarians, and those 
who, having learnt of both parties, are 
walking in that via media, which is so 
often, also, the way of Truth. That the 
ranks of the latter section are continually 
being increased both here and in America, 
from the holders of Trinitarian views, is 
shown by many significant fucts—I wish I 
could say the same of the Unitarian sec- 
tion. But I suppose they have had to 
wage too fierce and prolonged a warfare 
against the unscriptural errors of 
Trinitarianism and Calyinism to be able, 
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to any considerable extent, to recognise 
that via media as the way of Truth, till 
another generation has arisen. But that 
need not prevent us from rejoicing that 
the number of those Trinitarians who are 
learning from Athanasius and a host of 
his modern disciples, the true meaning of 
the great Christian truths for which he 
contended so faithfully, is continually in- 
creasing, and fifty years hence will pro- 
bably have won the day. As they in- 
crease, the upholders of a Trinitarian and 
heathenish doctrine of the Trinity will 
“happily ” decrease, large as their number 
may now seem to be, and the Christian 
Church generally will recognise and 
devoutly rejoice in “Jesus, the Son of 
God, our Saviour,” who has come to make 
all who receive him sharers in his own 
Divine Sonship and its Eternal blessed- 
ness. Itis the Tritheistic Trinity of the 
“ Athanasian Creed,” still held by a large 
though happily decreasing number of 
earnest and devout Christians, that I 
venture to protest again as earnestly as 
I plead for the scriptural truth of the 
divine and eternal Souship of the “ Great 
Captain of our Salvation,” Jesus Christ, 
and which might now be held by the 
great body of “English Presbyterians,” 
had they not under the beguiling name of 
“ Unitarian’ been led to doubt or deny 
the authority of the Fourth Gospel. 
Henry Soury. 
Sydenham Farm, near Wallingford. 
May 14. 
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TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


S1r,—There is a consideration which is 
apt to be overlooked in discussions on 
Temperance v. Total Abstinence. No 
one doubts that, in the present state of 
society, intoxicating drinks are a tempta- 
tion to many. Then do not moderate 
drinkers incur a grave responsibility when 
they use them as common articles of 
food? That which is dangerous to some 
(I fear we ought to say to many) ought 
surely not to be habitually on our tables, 
and offered as a matter of course to all 
comers. Therefore [ am a total abstainer 
by habit, though unpledged. I, for one, 
will not have alcohol brought to table 
for me. 

It is not “the devil in solution,” nor 
“an absolutely useless poison,” but while 
som? are tempted to misuse it till the 
former description appears true, ought we 
to take on ourselves the responsibility of 
treating it as if it were harmless food ? 

C. A. Martine. 

1, Clifton-place, Sussex-square, W. 


BRADFORD, MANCHESTER. 


Tue Mill-street Free Church, Bradford, 
was formally opened on Saturday after- 
noon last with a religious service, of which 
the devotions were led by Rev. W. E. 
Atack, resident missionary, and the 
sermon preached by the Rev. S. A. 
Steinthal. An impressive discourse was 
based upon the words addressed by Jesus 
to the woman of Samaria. About 300 
people were present, including representa- 
tives from the various churches in the 
district, and nearly all the district 
ministers. The building seems remark- 
ably well adapted for its purpose ; it is 
light and airy, and the classrooms on 
either side—eight in all—are admirably 
arranged, The cost of the land, building, 


and furnishing has been about £3,000. 
Mr. Tom Cook is the architect, and 
Messrs. Hill and Hayes the builders. 
The public hall has now been vacated, 
and all branches of the work are trans- 
ferred to the new building. Already the 
Sunday scholars number about 300, and 
will, therefore, test from the outset the 
capacity of their new home. On Satur- 
day it seemed in every way satisfactory. 
One or two of the evening speakers 
were not heard very well by those 
at the back; but one could not say 
the building was at fault, for the rest were 
heard distinctly enough. After service tea 


| was served, preparations having been made 


in the classrooms. In the evening a well- 
attended meeting was held, Mr. G. W. BR. 
Wood, J.P., President of the Manchester 
District Association, in the chair, and 
amongst the speakers were: Mr. John 
Dendy, and the Revs. J. E. Carpenter, 
C. J. Street, and H. E. Dowson. A num- 
ber of apologies had been received, and 
amongst them two from local orthodox 
ministers, who were brotherly and sympa- 
taetic in their expressions of good wishes. 

Mr. Woop, in his remarks, said the idea 
of the Association in opening up work in 
that district was not aggression against 
any other Church, but it was the manifesta- 
tion of a desire to undertake some of the 
uplifting Christian work that was so much 
needed there and elsewhere. 

Mr. Joun Denpy said that in erecting 
that church they undertook a serious re- 
sponsibility, and declared themselves 
desirous of participating in an important 
religious undertaking. What were the 
layman’s duties? Some were apt to think 
that a fairly regular attendance and liberal 
subscriptions to keep the thing going was 
all that was required; but that narrow 
view was one of the causes which had 
brought about the decrease of interest in 
Church life and other of our institutions. 
Their connection with that movement 
meant that if they were honest they 
were going to carry their religion 
into their business, and live in such a 
way as that men might say of them, 
“They, indeed, belong to the right 
sort of Church.” ‘To that end they must 
train their scholars, speak plainly to them 
about purity, courtesy, refinement, that they 
might not grow up ignorant of those things, 
but be thoroughly equipped to fight the 
oreat fight of a manly life. As laymen 
they were to exhibit forebearance—the 
most inconsistent thing in the world was 
a quarrelsome Church. They were to make 
the best use of the powers God had given 
them, and strive to approach Him. They 
were going to do what they could to start 
the young people fairly in their intellectual 
life, and provide them the _ oppor- 
tunities for higher and better education ; 
they must also purify their amusements 
and provide wholesome recreation. To see 
God and to know God was their great 
object. They must try to get at the truth 
in theology, but the great need of their 
souls was to live the religious life, and to 
feel the love of God. 

The Rev. J. E. Carprnter referred to 
the, industrial characteristics of the 
neighbourhood, and said there was some- 
thing much higher in their natures which 
needed expression, A real Church 
fostered and spread life; but that was a 
function which neither ministers nor 
people could carry out alone. The 
minister could only give what he had 
received, and if there was no -active 


sympathy between him and the people 
the Church would be dead. That life 
has most vigour which perpetually creates 
for itself new forms, especially the forms 
which appeal to the sympathy and needs 
of the people around. In those class- 
rooms they had the mutual means of 
building up a life of manifold forms. 
There would be diversity of views—one 
would desire to spread the life in one way 
and another in another way; but they 
must centralise their energy and be 
actuated by the same spirit, agreed that 
there shall be loyalty to the funda- 
mental principles of their religion. They 
should consider there the great questions 
of life, and make every effort to meet the 
great social needs of which all were con- 
scious, in the spirit of those who rank as 
disciples of Jesus. 

The Rev. C. J. Srrezt, who when 
Secretary of the Association did so much 
to establish and make possible the For- 
ward Movement in the Manchester Dis- 
trict, recalled the various steps taken, 
especially in opening up the work in 
Bradford. He believed our Gospel could 
be presented so as to win the allegiance 
and admiration of the working-classes ; in 
fact, some of our working-class churches 
were the strongest and healthiest we poss- 
essed. He was glad they had called theirs 
a Free Church, and he hoped they would 
carry their religious faith to practical 
issues, and uplift the neighbourhood 
socially and morally. 

Other speakers followed, and the pro- 
ceedings were interspersed with vocal 
items rendered by the choir and friends. 
It was a most encouraging and successful 
opening, and everything augured well for 
the future of this Forward Movement 
effort. 


CILIAU AHRON, CARDIGANSHIRE. 
OPENING OF THE NEW CHAPEL. 


On Wednesday and Thursday, May 9 
and 10, the quarterly meetings of the 
South Wales Unitarian Association were 
held at Ciliau Aeron, the occasion being 
taken to celebrate the opening of the new 
chapel. The scheme at which the con- 
greoation has been working hard for the 
past eight years is now completed, and 
the whole of the £1,300 which it has 
cost has been received or promised. 

Ciliau Aeron is a rural parish on the 
south side of the river Aeron, about four 
miles from Aberaeron in Cardigan Bay. 
The new chapel stands in an elevated 
position about half a mile from the main 
road between Lampeter and Aberaeron, 
and is a stone building of pleasant 
aspect. 

On the gables of the chancel and the 
main roof are stone crosses, the roof 
being of grey Welsh slates. Over the 
doorway is the following inscription :— 
“Ciliau Aeron Chapel. The congregation 
assembling at this place was first founded 
about the year 1650. The first chapel 
on this site was registered for public 
worship, Oct. 8, 1756. The present edifice 
was erected in 1899.” 

On entering the building two features 
are particularly noticeable—the timbered 
roof and the chancel. The roof is formed 
of curved timbers and open nearly up to 
the ridge, there being only a small flat 
portion of boarded ceiling. The walls 
have a stucco face, such as is frequently 
used in churches, which finishes against 
the stonework of the chancel arch, and 
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the varnished woodwork of the dado. 
The pulpit. is on the left side of the 
chancel, and on the right a fine American 
organ has been placed. In the chancel 
there is a mullioned window, filled in with 
leaded glass. The side windows are in 
glass of a light warm tint, giving a cheer- 
ful effect. The seating accommodation is 
for 225 adults. The total cost of the 
chapel has been about £880. 

The two days’ proceedings at the open- 
ing were marked by much enthusiasm. 
On Wednesday evening the service was 
conducted by the Rev. William James, 
B.A., J.P. (Llandyssul), and the preachers 
were the Revs. T. Arthur Thomas 
(Llandyssul) and the Rev. R. C. Jones 
(Lampeter). In spite of the unfavourable 
state of the weather, there was a large 
congregation. 

On Thursday the weather was all that 
could be desired, and it is estimated that 
the assembly numbered between 800 and 
900. Every available inch of room inside 
the building was occupied, and there were 
hundreds of people outside listening for 
what they might hear through the open 
windows. 

The devotional part of the service on 
Thursday morning was conducted by the 
Rev. John Davies (Allt-y-placa), the 
preacher being the Rev. HE. Ceredig 
Jones, M.A., of Bradford, a native of the 
district. Mr. Jones, who preached in 
Welsh, took for his texts, Psalm xxvii. 4, 
and xcy. 6, and having referred to the 
venerable traditions connected with that 
chapel, as the mother of all Nonconformist 
places of worship in Mid-Cardigan, and 
its renovation and present vigorous life, 
with a brave outlook into the future, he 
proceeded to speak in earnest and eloquent 
terms of “The House of Godas a Reli- 
gious Home,” and “ The Valueof Religious 
Worship.” 

At one o'clock a short conference was 
held, under the presidency of the Rev. 
John Davies, at which it was resolved, on 
the motion of Mrs. Jones (Gellifaharen), 
seconded by the Rev. J. Hathren Davies, 
to ascertain the opinion of the churches as 
to the desirability of introducing a litur- 
gical form of worship. At the afternoon 
service the devotional part was conducted 
in a very helpful and sympathetic manner 
by the Rev. Carolan Davies (Con- 
gregationalist), and powerful sermons 
were preached by the Revs. J. Davies and 
William James. Another service was held 
n the evening, the officiating ministers 
being the Revs. David Evans, T. J. Jenkins, 
and John Davies. 

As Mr. Davies is the oldest minister in 
active service in our Cardiganshire 
churches, it was most fitting that he 
should be asked to speak the final word. 
Mr. Jenkins’ simple but most effective 
sermon on the “Leadership of Christ” 
created a profound impression on the large 
audience, which listened to it with rapt 
attention. Collections were taken at all 
the services, and the amount realised, 
including subscriptions veceived from 
friends present, reached the handsome 
total of £56. 

One of the most pleasing features of the 
gatherings was the friendship shown by 
members of other religious communities. 
The Revs. J. H. Davies and T. Pugh, rector 
and curate of the parish, were present at 
all the services, and the Rev. Evan Morris 
(Calvinistic Methodist), and the Rev. T. 
Gwilym Evans (Congregationalist) also 
attended, 


In the course of the proceedings a vote 
of thanks was accorded to the Rev. E. 
Ceredig Jones for his sermon, and for the 
many sacrifices which he had made for the 
cause at Ciliau Aeron. A similar com- 
pliment was paid to Mr. Arnold Seaward 
Tayler, the architect (The Sanctuary, West- 
minister), and Mr. David Lewis, the con- 
tractor (Talgarreg), for the able manner 
in which they had done their work. 
Reference was also made to the splendid 
hospitality of the Ciliau people, who had 
provided luncheon and tea for their 
numerous guests free of charge. 

On the motion of the Rev. Lewis 
Williams, minister of the chapel, cordial 
thanks were accorded to all who had con- 
tributed to the success of the meetings, 


“ LOVE LEADETH ME.” 


Upon my chamber’s pictured wall, 
Before my couch this text I see, 
Where first and last mine eyes must fall, 
The blessed words—- 
“ Tove leadeth me!” 


The dawn’s bright rays the sentence show, 
That so may waking joyous be: 

At midnight, in the firelight glow 
The shining words— 
“Love leadeth me!” 


It tells how all the day that Love 
Lights all my paths its will to see ; 
And when I sleep keep watch above, 
The guardian words— 
“ Love leadeth me!” 


In health, as happy moments fly, 
When the sweet chords of life agree, 
Or when in pain or grief I sigh, 
The precious words— 
“ Love leadeth me!” 
Dear was the hand that wrought this text, 
Thinking that I might daily see, 
If joyful, sad, serene, perplext, 
The tender words — 
“Love leadeth me!” : 


Be it the motto of my life, 
In mart or field, on land or sea; 

My conquering song in death’s dread strife, 
The triumph words— 
“ Love leadeth me!” 


Torquay. EK. B. Russert. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


THE MIDLANDS. 


Brrmineuam is to the Midlands what 
Newcastle is to the counties of North- 
umberland and Durham. It is the centre 
of the district, comprising the counties of 
Warwick, Worcester, and Stafford, just as 
Newcastle is the centre of the two northern 
counties. 

The—for want of a better name— 
Unitarian churches of the Midland dis- 
trict have long been associated together 
with the common object of promoting the 
interests of our liberal Christianity. In 
1806 a society of Unitarian Christians was 
established in Birmingham, for Warwick- 
shire and the neighbouring counties, to 
promote Christian knowledge and the 
practice of virtue by the distribution of 
books, and in 1861 a society called the 
Birmingham District Unitarian Associa- 
tion was established to extend the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity by 
preaching, the publication and distribu- 
tion of books and tracts, and by opening 
fresh places for worship and Sunday- 


school instruction. These two societies 
continued to carry on their work with the 
aid of voluntary contributions till the 
year 1866, when the Midland Christian 
Union was formed and the two societies 
were amalgamated with it. A monthly 
periodical, called the ‘‘ Unitarian Circular 
for the Birmingham District of Con- 
gregations,” was started in June, 1858, 

To supply persons of the working-class, 
and young people in a state of transition 
from Sunday-schools to 'congregations, with 
such information regarding neighbouring 
churches and their institutions as may. 
stimulate and encourage them to constant 
attendance at worship and perseverance in 
Sunday-school teaching in which many of 
them very worthily engage. They require 
to know that they do not bear the reproach 
of Christ alone, but that in other localities 
they have brethren and fellow-workers 
equally zealous with themselves, who 
approve of their efforts, and rejoice in 
their success. 

The circular was published at Oldbury 

at a halfpenny a copy—Nos. 1 and 5 
are before me as I write—butI cannot say 
how long it lasted. 
' Your Midland letter of last October 
recorded the change in the name of the 
Midland Christian Union so as to include 
the words Presbyterian and Unitarian, and 
when this became generally known through 
the reports in the local press of the annual 
meeting of the Union last. March, it drew 
forth two very strong protests from the 
Presbyterian ministers in Birmingham. 
They objected to the coupling together of 
the words Presbyterian and Unitarian as 
apt to create a wrong impression on the 
public mind, the Presbyterian Church of 
England being Trinitarian in doctrine, and 
having no sympathy with Unitarianism. 
One of the writers, however, admitted that 
the use of the word Presbyterian was 
legitimate, in so far as it represented the 
holders of certain church properties, but 
doctrinally it was a misnomer. It seems to 
me, however, that it matters little by what 
name the society is known, if only it 
succeeds in the good work it tries to do 
and has been trying to do for nearly a 
century past, for the area of its operations 
is much the same now as it was in the 
days of the Tract Society, though its scope 
may be wider. Birmingham is still the 
centre, as it has always been. Last year 
there were twenty-five congregations in- 
cluded in the Union, and nearly half of 
these drew part of their funds from Bir- 
mingham, mainly from members of the 
three principal congregations—namely, 
the Old Meeting, the Church of the 
Messiah, and Newhall-hill Church. These 
churches continue to flourish, but, as in 
other places, they are not crowded. For 
the first time in the history of the Church 
of the Messiah a form of service with 
responses was brought into use both morn- 
ing and evening about a year ago, and has 
proved to be generally acceptable to those 
who attend the services. A similar form 
had been previously used, but in the even- 
ing only. The book used is the “Six 
Orders of United Service,” prepared by 
Mr. Jacks specially for his congregation. 
It has already been adopted by three more 
of our churches, and its use will probably 
be further extended at no great distance of 
time. 

A further innovation at the same church, 
which shows that its members are alive to 
the demands of the age, is the provision 
now being made for the accommodation of 
bicycles on the church premises, thus 
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encouraging the use of these carriages on 
Sundays as well as week-days. It will now 
be considered quite the correct thing to 
ride down to church on your bicycle. 


The congregation of this church have 
reason to be proud of their minister and 
his reputation as a preacher. He was 
invited to preach this month in the chapel 
of Harvard University, a great honour, 
which he was not able to accept, and he 
has since been appointed Tate Lecturer 
at Manchester College, Oxford. This 
appointment is another evidence of the 
high estimation in which the preaching 
power of the ministers of our Birmingham 
churches is held by the College authori- 
ties. 

A few months ago one of the oldest of 
our meeting-houses, that at Alcester, was 
closed. It had long been a struggle to 
keep it open, but it was found impos- 
sible to arouse sufficient interest among 
the inhabitants of this quiet little country 
town to make it worth while to continue 
the effort. It is more than 200 years 
since the first meeting-house was opened 
there. This reduces the congregations in 
the Union to twenty-four. 


Another of our chapels in Warwick- 
shire—I mean Kenilworth—has not been 
used for a long time, nor is there any 
prospect of its coming into use again 
at present. 


From the dead and dying it is pleasant 
to turn to signs of fresh life. The 
Waverley-road Church, Small Heath, has 
a large and increasing population on the 
outskirts of Birmingham from which to 
draw its members, and I am glad to know 
that it is in a healthy condition. How- 
ever, like many new churches, it is not 
without its debt on the building, some- 
thing for the young and active members 
to strive to remove a little at a time. 


Last autumn our friends at Wolver- 
hampton held a conference with the officers 
of the Union to consider what steps 
should be taken to awaken fresh interest 
in the cause in that town. The intention 
is to build an iron church, to cost £300 or 
£400 on their new site, which is an 
excellent one, and, like Small Heath, is 
close to a public park. They are now 
looking out for a young and active 
minister. As soon as he is found, and a 
few more subscriptions as well, the 
scheme will at once be put into operation. 


The congregation at Evesham flourishes 
under the guidance of the Rev. Rudolf 
Davis. Lately they have very much im- 
proved their chapel by putting in stained- 
glass windows in place of the old ones 
which were much less pleasing to the 
eye; they have also enlarged the organ 
and improved the heating and lighting. 
The old feeling that our places of worship 
should be plain in appearance is rapidly 
passing away—if, indeed, it has not 
entirely gone—and the opposite tendency 
has become very general. 


I have already spoken of the position 
Birmingham holds as the centre of the 
Midland churches. It is the headquarters 
of the Midland Christian Union, and from 
the funds of the Union eleven (being 
nearly half) of the Midland churches 
draw pecuniary support. The responsi- 
bilities of the Committee of the Union 
are, therefore, not small. In their report 
just issued they ask for at least £150 
additional income to put their finances on 
a satisfactory basis. For some years past 


they have been in the pleasant, but unsafe, 
position of one contributor surpassing all 
the others in generosity—Mr. Charles 
Cochrane—and now he is dead a difficulty 
at once arises. 


I have a suggestion to make to our 
friends in the Midlands by which I think 
there ought to be no difficulty in raising 
half the required amount by shilling sub- 
scriptions. £75 divided between the 
twenty-four churches would mean 
£3 2s. 6d. a year, or sixty-three shilling 
subscribers from each church. If it is 
too many to expect from the smaller 
churc <es, let the larger ones make up the 
difference, and the thing would be done. 
It would largely increase individual 
interest in the Union, as every subscriber 
would be a member of the Union under 
its first rule, and a shilling subscriber 
would be much easier to replace than a 
guinea one. 


At a Church Extension meeting in 
Birmingham this month the Bishop of 
Worcester remarked upon the War Fund 
raised by the Birmingham Daily Mail as a 
splendid illustration of what could be 
accomplished by the little sacrifices and 
small gifts of the poor. The fund now 
amounts to £30,000 and upwards. If such 
a large sum of money can be raised in this 
way jor the relief of physical suffering in 
a few months time, surely we ought to 
have no difficulty in getting together the 
small annual sum asked for by the Union 
for the promotion of the spiritual welfare 
of the people. 


T should like to call your readers’ 
special attention to your “ Provincial 
Letter” of May 5. It is chiefly composed 
of a long and stirring appeal to the 
ministers, delegates, and church secre- 
taries of the twenty-two churches of the 
Manchester District Association, asking 
them to suggest ways of giving an 
impetus to their church life. In their 
case a large sum of money has already 
been raised, and they are well supplied, 
or will be before the year is out, with fine, 
convenient buildings; but this, the writer 
says, is not enough. In our own case we 
spend plenty of money on painted windows, 
electric lighting, improved heating, addi- 
tions to the church building or to the 
organ, and in other ways we add to the 
comfort and beauty of the house of God; 
but with all our spending we do not seem 
to be able to attract the people in any 
large numbers to hear the Gospel we 
preach. There is still something lacking. 


As in the North, so in the Midlands, 
enthusiasm is what we want. This, with 
a little self-denial, may accomplish a great 
deal in a combined effort for “the promo- 
tion of Christianity in connection with the 
freedom which rejects subscription to any 
articles of theological belief,” this being 
the object of the Midland Christian 
Union. H. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.]} 

——— ee 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—The temporary school 
chapel, which the new congregation at Ashton has 
erected upon the site in Richmond-street, was 
opened last Sunday. In the afternoon the preacher 
was the minister, the Rev. W. C. Hall, M.A.; in 
the evening, the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A., Presi- 
dent of East Cheshire Christian Union. The build- 
ing, which will hold 350 persons, was overcrowded 
at both services, and many were unable to gain 
admission. Collections realised over £33, and 
several good donations have been received since. 
At the close of the afternoon service the minister 
baptised two children, sons of members of the com- 
mittee, and in each case presented, on behalf of the 
congregation, a copy of the Revised Version of the 
Bible. The building has been erected and furnished 
at the cost of-a little over £300. A finely carved 
reading-desk and chair, a baptismal font, coloured 
and leaded windows, pictures, carpets, and other 
useful articles have been presented by various mem- 
bers. Stimulated by an anonymous conditional 
offer of £50, the congregation will endeavour to 
clear the cost of the building before Christmas, 
without drawing upon the Church Building Fund, 
for which it is appealing to the public. It is 
hoped that the determined effort to secure ade- 
quate buildings for public worship and religious 
instruction will receive sympathetic assistance, 

Blackpool: South Shore.—The anniversary 
services were held on May 6, when there were large 
congregations. The preachers were—in the morning 
the Rev. H. B. Smith, minister ; in the afternoon 
the Rev. D. Davis, minister of the North Shore 
Church ; and in the evening the Rey. W. Binns. 
An excellent choir had been formed out of the con- 
gregation, which rendered special music. Members 
and friends contributed plants and flowers for the 
decoration of the hall, and subsequently the cut 
flowers were distributed to the sick, the aged, and 
the Victoria Hospital. The collections amounted 
to £11 83. 5d, For over six years the S uthShore 
Church existed asa lay-church, and this anniver- 
sary completes the first four months of the work 
under the settlement of the first regular minister. 
From the report of the Committee, it appears that 
the year began with the establishment of an enve- 
lope offertory system, contribution through which 
has been made a condition of membership. The 
result so far has been very gratifying. There has 
been an accession of new members. A morning 
service was started on the first Sunday in February, 
with the result that an encouraging morning con- 
gregation is steadily growing. A Ladies’ Sewing 
Society has been begun, numbering twenty-five 
members working for a sale of work to be held in 
December. A literature stall has been introduced 
at the hall doors for the free distribution of Unit- 
arian literature. A gocd beginning has been made 
of house-to-house distribution of tracts, 

Dover.—The 257th anniversary of the Adrian- 
street Church was celebrated on Sunday week, the 
services being conducted by the Rev. R. H. U. 
Bloor, B.A. 

Halifax: Northgate-end Chapel.—The Sun- 
day-school anniversary services were held on Sun- 
day, when the Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A., of Hull, 
preached morning and evening, and the Rev. F. E, 
Millson gave an account of the Halifax Sunday- 
school ‘“‘ jubilees” in the afternoon ; the scholars 
and choir sang special hymns and anthems, under 
the direction of Mr. Wilson, the organist. On 
Monday evening the Rev. Professor J. Estlin Car- 
penter gave a most interesting lecture on “ Gotama, 
the Buddha.” There were good attendances at the 
services and lecture, and the collections were 
£32 10s. 7d. for the school funds. 

Liverpool —The annual meeting of the Domestic 
Missiou Society was held at the Mission-hall, Mill- 
street, on Tuesday evening, May 8, the President, 
Mr. Walter Holland, in the chair. The adoption of 
the report was moved from the chair, and seconded 
by Mr. R. D. Holt, and a vote of sympathy with 
the Rev, T. Lloyd Jones, and Mr. Anderton was 
moved by Dr. Klein, and seconded by Mr. Charles 
W. Jones. Mr. Lloyd Jones being absent on a 
voyage to India and Australia, Mr. Anderton had 
included in his report a record of the whole of the 
work of the Mission. The year had been a pros- 
perous one on the whole for working people, the 
winter having been exceptionally mild ; but there 
had been a large amount of illness in the district, 
and the terrible evils due to drunkenness had been 
constantly pressed upon them. ‘The need of fresh 
subscriptions to the Mission was shown by a debit 
balance of £153. Aresolution was adopted, on the 
motion of the Rev, R. A, Armstrong, seconded by 
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Mr. W. B. Bowring, in support of the minority 
report of Lord Peel’s Commission, and especially 
appealing to the House of Commons to pass with- 
out amendment the Bill prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to children under sixteen years 
of age. 

Liscard (Resignation).—The Rev. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas has resigned the pulpit of the Memorial 
Church, and will conclude his ministry at Liscard 
on the last Sunday in June, 

London: Bermondsey.—The retirement of the 
Rev. H. Rylett from the ministry of the Fort Road 
Church, which we have already reported, did not 
take effect without expressions of warm regard and 
regret on the part of members of the congregation. 
We understand that teachers are greatly needed 
for the Sunday-school On Sunday week a flower 
service is to be held, conducted by the Rev. D. 
Anios, : 

London : Peckham.—The Sunday Scholars’ 
Guild of the Avondale-road Church had, on Wed- 
nesday, an “Evening with Longfellow.” The 
hymns, songs, and recitations were selected from 
Longfellow’s poems, and the whole was prefaced by 
a short biographical notice of the poet, presented 
by Mr. Cecil Griffin. The chair was occupied by 
the Rey. G. Carter, as Sunday-school superin- 
tendent. 

London: Stepney.—The usual monthly con- 
ference in connection with the Central Postal 
Mission was held at College Chapel, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 6, at five o’clock, when a paper was 
read by Mr. Waddington on “ The Salvation Army : 
its Aims and Methods.’ An interesting discussion 
followed the paper, which was full of personal 
experience. Mr. Tavener occupied the chair and 
preached in the evening on “ Rome: in Paul’s day 
and our own.” 

Lordon: Stratford.—Special flower | services 
were held last Sunday, being conducted in the 
morning by Mr. T. Elliot, and in the evening by 
the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, BA. In the afternoon 
Mr, T. Elliot gave a special address to the scholars 
and teachers of the Sunday-schools, The church 
looked bright and cheerful, being nicely decorated 
with. spring flowers, and the congregations were 

ood. 

Manchester : Bradford.—On Sunday afternoon, 
following the opening of the new church building, 
on the previous day, of which a report will be 
found in another column, the scholars of the 
Sunday-school assembled at the old hall for the last 
time, and then marched off to take possession of 
their new premises. Although the new schoolroom 
is much larger than the one vacated, it is certain 
that not many more scholars can be accommodated 
without discomfort. The evening service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dendy Agate, who spoke from 
the words, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and delivered a most impressive discourse on the 
exercise of religious toleration, and the cultivation 
of the highest and noblest powers apart from any 
particular creed, dogma, or form of faith. He thus 
set forth very clearly the broad principles upon 
which the church at Bradford is founded. 

North-East Lancashire Sunday-school 
Union.—The second conference of the year was 
held on May 5, at Newchurch, and proved to be 
one of the most successful we have held during the 
last two or three years. An admirable paper was 
read by Mr. S. Holden, of Burnley, on “The 
Influence of Sunday-schools on Society.” Mr. 
Holden is an ardent believer in the good work done 
by Sunday-schools in raising the moral tone of 
society, and his words were full of hopefulness and 
inspiration. He holds firm the belief that no good 
and true work is ever lost, and therefore encouraged 
teachers to continue their labours even if the fruits 
were not apparent and visible, Discussion was in- 
vited, but resolved itself into a series of expressions 
of cordial agreement with Mr. Holden. During the 
evening several musical items were rendered by 
Mrs. Webster (of Accrington), Miss Nixon, Mr. 
Lord, and Mr. Hargreaves (of Newchurch), the 
introduction of music into our meetings having 
proved a most agreeable innovation. In the course 
of the meeting the President moved a resolution of 
welcome to the Rev. E. A. and Mrs. Voysey, who 
made their first appearance amongst us; this was 
heartily carried, and Mr. Voysey replied. The 
usual votes of thanks concluded the meeting. 

Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association.—The spring conference 
of the above Association was heid in the Central 
Hall, Darlington, on Monday afterncon; Mrs. John 
Tweedy, Newcastle, presided. Representatives were 
preseut from most of the congregations afliliated 
to the Association, The meeting having been 
opened with bymn and prayer, a paper was read by 
Mr. E. Cox-Walker, of Darlington, on ‘‘ What is 
the Matter with our Churches.” The discussion 
was led by the Rev. Arthur Harvie, of Gateshead, 
and proved most interesting, and doubtless will bs 
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valuable. Amongst those who took part were the 
Revs. John Fox, of Leeds, Charles Travers, of Car- 
lisle, and Mr. Charles Bell, of Redcar (who for close 
upon fifty years has worked asa lay-preacher). In 
the evening a public meeting was held in the Unit- 
arian Church, Lead-yard, and was well attended. 
Mr. W. J. Watson, Town Clerk of Thornaby, and 
President of the Tees-side Committee, occupied the 
chair. Interesting speeches were delivered by the 
Revs. John Fox, Charles Travers, W. H. Lambelle, 
and Arthur Harvie, Mrs. John Tweedy also 
addressed the meeting, and urged upon all parents 
the need of paying greater atteution to the religious 
education of children in the home, The services 
on the preceding day were conducted by the Rey. 
John Iox, of Leeds. 

Scarborough.—On May 10, at the conclusion 
of the ordinary monthly committee meeting * *%:2 
local branch of the R.S.P.C.A., the Rev. 2. G. 
Stapleton, vicar of Seamer, in the chair, a very 
gratifying presentation was made to the Rev. E. L. 
H. Thomas, who has been for a number of years one 
of the hon. secretaries of the society. The Chairman 
said that they desired to mark their sense of the 
valuable services Mr. Thomas had rendered to the 
society, both in its general work and in the special 
duties, under the Dale trust, of visiting elementary 
schools and examining the essays of the children. 
The presentation, which was made hy Mrs. Steble, 
included a fine coloured reproduction of Turner’s 
“ Fighting Téméraire,’ a number of Ruskin’s 
works, and a silver afternoon tea service for Mrs. 
Thomas. 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel.—The fourth annual 
concert of the Guild of Gvod Endeavour (and Band 
of Hope) was given in the Channing Hall, on May 8, 
and resulted in a very successful entertainment, an 
interesting feature of which was the ceremony of 
“Crowniug the May Queen.” The performance 
was witnessed by an appreciative audieuce of about 
200, and reflects much credit upon the secretary 
(Mrs. Mince) and the teachers, who assisted her in 
trainiog the children, Out of the proceeds a sum 
of 10s, has been sent to the (Unitarian) Indian 
Famine Fund. 

Wolverhampton.—A {ter alengthy interregnum, 
caused by the old church on Snow-hill having been 
sold, a new site purchased in a more favourable 
situation, and the removal of the iron schoolroom to 
it, a series of re-opening services commenced on 
Sunday last, the service being conducted by the 
Rey. Joseph Wood, of Birmingham, who took as his 
text, “Freely ye have received, freely give.” He 
said that although some men might say they had 
earned every shilling they possessed, and are 
indebted to no man, yet this is altogether a mis- 
conception, for everyone is indebted to society and 
to humanity for all he has, or makes use of, which 
things have cost those who have gone before him 
endless thought and toil, and which he freely 
receives. It is every man’s duty, therefure, to give 
something in return, and not only his money, not 
only his advice, which many are only too ready to 
give, but himself. There were about sixty persons 
present, including a number of strangers. The 
Rev. Wm. Lindsay, of Christ Church, Nottingham, 
will conduct the services on the next two Sundays, 
May 20 and 27. The church is in need of hymn- 
books, and the Committee would feel grateful to 
any other church able and willing to let them have 
surplus copies of Martineau’s “ Hymns of Praise 
and Prayer” at a reduced price, or as a gift. 
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Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
“CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O 7 onthe minimum nonthly balances, \e) 
when not drawn below £100, Hf 
1°) , io) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


1° y {© 
— 7. on Deposits, repayable on demand. = /. 
Z2To Zlo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


ESTA 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


Pe FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &, 
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SUNDAY, May 20. 
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GS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 1lla.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. D, Amos. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 
Croydon,11a.m.and7P.m., Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m, and 6.80 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 

_ Rev. Frank K. FREEsTON, and 7 p.m., Rev. G. 

Dawes Hicks, Ph.D. Collections on behalf of 
the Provincial Assembly. 

Forest-gate corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
ll a.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Brooke HeRrorD, D.D., and 7 p.m., Rev. EDGAR 
Dartyn, Minister’s Class for Children, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rey. J. T, SUNDERLAND, M.A. 

Islington Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m., 
Rev. G. Dawzs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D, and 7 P.m., 
Rey. F. K. Frrzston, ‘‘The Stranger’s Church.” 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 
Morning, “‘ The Ministry of Childhood. Even- 
ing, “ Flowers.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CHyNOWETH Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. H. S, Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green 
7 p.M., Rev. W. G. CADMAN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m: 
and 7 P.M,, and 3 v.M., Service for Children 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 
p.M., Mr, L. TaveNER. Morning, “ Scripture.” 
Evening, “ Salvation.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M-, Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church,1ll a.m, 
Rev. J. Toye, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. E. CarLeton. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY. 


oo 


PROVINCIAL. 


BaLsaLL HeatH Instirore: Our FatTHEeR’s CHURCH 
11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. C. J. SNeEaTH. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 aM. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rey. F. W. STanLey. : 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev 
Row.anp HIL1. 

BLACKPOOL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 5 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELL Smit. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. S. THompson. 

Bournemovra, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Bricuton, Christ Church( free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Mr. S. G. 
KAMALAKsR. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 
7 e.M., Rev. GEorcE STREET. 

CanteRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. Harnwoop. 

Dea and WatmeER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., lla.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. ; 

EasTBouRNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Crain, 

GuiuprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Mr. Epwarp A. Martin, F.G.S, 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Lexrps, Mill Hill, 10,45 a.m, and 6.30 p.m, Rev, 

W. Harris, M.A. : 


A.M, and 


AA) Aye 
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Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. Luoyp THomas. 
Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. 
J. M. Wurreman, and 6.30 p.M., Rev. R. A. 

ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

LivgeRPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LiverPoo., Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kuztn. Evening, ‘ The 
Communion of the Lord’s Supper.” 

MancuestEr, Sale, 11 a.M. and 6,30 P.M, Rev 
J. FORREST. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways 10.30a.M. and 6,30. P.M. 

Maraate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
Rev. J. B. BaRNHILL. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
J. E. CaRpentvER, M.A. 

PortsmMovTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M., Mr. THomas BonpD. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens PRIoR. 

Ramseatz, Assembly Rooms, High-street,6.30P.M., 
Rey. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 4.mM.and 6.30P.M., Rev. E. S, Lana Buox- 
LAND, M.A. 

SoarsorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SmpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. WM. AGaR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
1la.m., Rev. R.C. Denby. Stables in the grounds 


_ Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 


and 6,30 p.u., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. T, E. M. 
EDWARDS. 
Yor«k,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 4.M. and 6,30 P.M, 
Closed for Cleaning. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—May 20th, 

at 11.15, J. A. HOBSON, M.A., “Christianity in 
Khaki.” Concert at 7. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


THE 50th ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held at 
Essex HEZail, 
on 
THURSDAY NEXT, MAY 24th. 


The President, 
Sm JOHN T. BRUNNER, Barn, M.P., 
in the chair 


Supported by Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart., 
M.P., Dr. Brooke Herford, Stephen S. Tayler, Esq., 
Dr. W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., David Martineau, Esq., 
J.P., Jos. T. Preston, Esq., and other prominent 
Ministers and Laymen. 


The BUSINESS MEETING, at 8, will be pre- 
ceded at 7 p.M. by a CONVERSAZIONE, 


PECNDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on 
WEDNESDAY, May 23rd, 1900, in the Schoolroom 
of UNITY CHURCH, UPPER-STREET, ISLING- 
TON. Chair to be taken at 8 o’clock precisely by 
Prof. J. Esttin CARPENTER (of Oxford), who will 
be supported by the Rev. Joseph Wood (of Birm- 
ingham), A. M. Torrance, L.C.C., Rev. F. K. 
Freeston, Mr. A. Wilson, and other speakers. 


G. DAWES HICKS, Hon. Sec. 
ioe STRATFORD.—APPEAL. 


The Teachers of the Sunday School earnestly 
APPEAL for assistance to enable them to give the 
Scholars their Annual Excursion early in July. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by Mr. 
W. J. Nort, Briarwood, Grove-hiil, South Wood- 
ford, Essex, or by the Secretary, GEORGE SHUTE, 
53a, Romford-road, Stratford, Essex. 

a ST I ER ED 

; DEATHS. 

Lupron—On the 10th May, at her residence, Head- 
ingley, Leeds, Jane, widow of the late Arthur 
Lupton, of Leeds, aged 71. 


x 


Board anv Resivence, 


i 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, ROBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W, 


NGLESEHA. — BRYNTIRION 

BOARDING HOUSE, Red Wharf Bay. 

Tennis. Misses ScHOFIELD and Brooks. Terms 
on application. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


Boaep and RESIDENCE (First 

Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the lease 
of her house, and has enlarged and re-decorated it. 
Electric light and bells and bath-room are added, 
and perfect modern drainage. References required. 
—18, Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C. 


OARDING HOUSHE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere, Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pococs. 


OURNEMOUTH.—*“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. Board and Residence from 30s. 
Send for particulars, 


eee OU ont comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
QUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. | Near the lakes, the 
woods, and the mountains of Westmorland. 
Board and lodging from three shillings per day.— 
Write for particulars to the Rev. H. V. Mitts 
Starnthwaite Colony, Kendal. 


ELIXSTOW H.—Comfortable Apart - 

ments near Railway Station and to the Sea 

in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs, H. Robinson 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square., First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 
The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, Is. 


77 & 1041, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘fQuintuDE, Lonpon.” 


AX earnest Inquirer after Truth seeks 

position as SECRETA RY-HOUSEKEEPER 
to enlightene1 ledy or gentleman.—Evans, 34, 
Eaton-place, Brighton, 


Schools, ete, 


—_e—_. 


RIGHTON. — ASCOTT HOUSH 
SCHOOL, 37, SUSSEX-SQUARE. 
Princrpac—MAURICE JACOBS, M.A. (Oxon.). 

BOYS well grounded and prepared for Public 
Schools by experienced University Graduates and 
Public Schoolmen, Healthiest situation in Brighton, 
facing sea and downs, Playing fields of thirty 
acres. Highest references, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL -. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT. 


PRINCIPALS :—Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 
Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 


Reference kindly permitted to T. Grosvenor LzE, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; Joun Hxywoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


as WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRomyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstze Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


l THCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Interest.on Loans Pedncad to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 
Chatirman— Sir H. W. Lawrencs, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupeu, A.R.I.B,A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H, A, Harpoastzez, F.S8.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss OrmE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8. W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TayLeR, 151, Brixton-road,S. W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1 Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES. promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 163. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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(PoE CILIAU AERON 
CHAPEL, CARDIGANSHIRE. 
On behalf of the Committee and Congregation 
we desire to tender our most cordial thanks to all 
Subscribers to our Building Fund, by whose kind- 
ness we were able to open our Chapel free of debt 
on the 10th inst, 


LEWIS WILLIAMS (Minister), Cwmere 
Cottage, Talsarn, South Wales ; 
LEWIS EVANS (Secretary), Tynant, 
Ciliau Aeron. 
The following subscriptions have been received :— 
s 
Amount already acknowledged... . 179 
British & Foreign Unitarian Association 25 
Miss J, Durning Smith ... ae 
Miss E, F. Lee ... Pe 
Mr. John Harwood, pe 
Mr, W. Eckersley 
Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith 
Mr... W.aGan, JsP:. |... 
Mr. Thomas Hamer 
Mrs. Joshua Buckton 
ALL 
Mr. Charles Thomas 
Mrs. Abell Ee 
Miss Davenport Hill 
Mr. Russell Evans oie 
Mr. John Pattinson, J.P. 
Anonymous a 
MCS.) one 
Mr. R. R. Meade ‘King, JP. 
Mr. C. Walmsley... 36 
Mr. S. R. Kearne 
Mr. Burgon ; 
Mr. J. A. Campbell 
Mr. Thomas Rowlands ... 
Mrs. Heywood, 5s ; Miss Guilford, ba. 
Collection at Opening Services .. 
Local Subscriptions at Opening Services : — 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, New Quay 
Mr. Christmas Evans, Merthyr 
Capt. Davies, Rhydowen 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, New Court 
Mr. David Daniel, Drewen 
Mr. W. Davies, Troedrhiw 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, Aberaeron 
Mr. John Evans, Solicitor 
Miss Margaret Davies, Aberaeron 
Mr. David Davies, Llanarth ... 
Mr. Edward Jones, Pontfaen 
Mr. D. Philip Jones, Meas ccs 
Mrs. Evans, Gyfeile .. “6 
Mrs Jones, Gellifaharen 
Mrs. Jenkins, Mynach Villa ... 
Mrs. Morgans, Moelfre 
Mr. Daniel Jenkins, Glanwern 
Capt. Jones, Llannon.. 
Rev. R. C. Jones, Lampeter .. 
Unitarian, Ciliau Aeron 
Capt. Jones, Bronfre . 
Mees Compton Davies, Aberaeron.. 
Mr, John Jones, Camnantfach 
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Mr, D. J. Daniel, Drewen : 10 
Mr. W. Williams, Penrallt-lwyd 10 
Mr. 10 


John Hugh Jones, J.P., Aberaeron 
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Mr. David Jones, Aberdare ... 10 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams, Dihewyd 10 
Miss Sarah Davies, Froyanol... 10 
Mr. John Griffiths, Nantgwynfynydd 10 
Mr. John Davies, Abercwm ... 10 
Miss Davies, Wern es sa 10 
Mr. Lewis Davies, Llannon ... aes 10 
Mrs, Mary Hughes, Crosswood ‘ie 10 
Mrs, Lloyd, 5s. ; Mrs. Rees Jones, 5s, 10 
Sums under 5s. 6 
Organ Fund, per Mr. “Ceredig Jones, 
Bradford... 14 7 
Mr. L. N. Williams, Aberdare Be, ae OOLO, 
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E. C. J... ode gel oe, 
OHN POUND’S TRAINING HOME 


AND INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 79, Sz. 
THOMAS-STREET, PORTSMOUTH. 


Funds urgently needed. Subscriptions now due. 
MATRON required.—Apply :— 

Gzo. Cosens Prior, Langar House, Portsmouth 
(Chairman of Committee). 

(Mrs.) Mary RoaeErs, 28, Osborne-road, Southsea 
(Hon. Sec.). 

E. J. Coorer, 71, Beresford-road, North End, 
Portsmouth '(Treasurer). 


IVINGTON CHAPEL ANNIVER- 
SARY. Service, 3 p.m. SUNDAY, May 
27th. 1900. Sermon by the Rey. H. W. HawKkss, 
of Bootle. Tea provided in the Schoolroom after 
Service, 6d. each. 
Collection in aid of Sunday-school. 


NEW | BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 


ASSOCIATION. 
Anniversary Meetings. 


—_————. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6th. 

RELIGIOUS SERVICE, UNITY CHURCH, 
UPPER-STREET, ISLINGTON, at 11.30. 
Preacher, Rev. CHRISTOPHER J. STREET, M.A, 
LL.B., of Bolton. 

Collection in aid of the Funds of the Assviation, 

BUSINESS MEETING, ESSEX HALL, at 4.30. 
The President, CHARLES W. Jongs, Esq., J.P., will 
preside. 

Addresses on “ An Ideal Church” in the Evening, 
at 7.30, by the PRESIDENT, and on “ Dr. Martineau 


and Unitarian Christianity,’’ by the Rev. J. Epwi 


Opcrrs, M.A. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 7th. 


CONFERENCE at ESSEX HALL at 10 am. 
Paper by Mr. RicHarD Rosinson on “ Possible 
Developments in Unitarian Missionary Work in 


England.” The Rev. J. T, SunpDERxanp, M.A., will 
also read a Paper on 
of Unitarian Work suggested by experiences in 
America,” followed by discussion. 

CONVERSAZIONE, ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at 8 P.M. 
Tickets, 14s.; on and after June 6th, 2s. 

Early application should be made for Tickets. 

W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ANKS-STREET UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH, BLACKPOOL, 

THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDINGS, &c. 

Funds are needed to complete and furnish the 

New School Building and open it free from debt ; 

also to effect Repair and Redecoration of the 
Church and Renovation of the Organ. 

TOTAL ESTIMATED COST, £800. 


£ sad 

Amount raised locally ... 200 0 0 
Amount from subscription 179 0 0 
379 0 0 

Balance required 421 0 0 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 
The Jate Mrs. Jas. Wrigley, Windermere. 50 
Miss S. Scholes Wrigley, Windermere ... 10 
Mr, Thos. Holt, J.P., Bury See 0) 
Mrs. Healey, Heywood tee cael 
Mrs. H. E. Dowson, Hyde eels Be 1K) 
Mrs, Taylor, Bolton iat a0 
Mr. John Chew, Blackpool 
Mrs. D. Ainsworth, Cleator 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Little, Bowdon... 
Mr, and Mrs. J. Marsden, Blackpool 
Rey. W. and Mrs. Binns, Blackpool 
Mr. W. Nuttall, Blackpool 
A Friend, per Miss Parker ae 
Mr. J. Ridgway, Blackpool 
Collection at Stone-laying A 
H. Payton, Esq, Birmingham .., 
Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. 
C. T. Pearson, Esq., London 
Alfred Holt, Esq., Liverpool 
F, Monks, Esq., Warrington 
H. G. Morton, Esq., Scarboro’ 
H. W. Gair, Esq., Liverpool *F, 
Harry Rawson, Esq., Manchester 
W. Haslam, Esq., Bolton... te 
Mrs. Bowman, Heaton, Bolton . 
Mrs. Lloyd, Liverpool ee ee 
Mrs, and Miss Holt, Liverpool ... seca 
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£178 5 6 


Donations will be thankfully received by any of 
the following :— 
H. HELM, Treasurer, i 
ALFRED RIDER, Secretary, 
D. DAVIS, Minister. 
Address of Hon. Sec., 133, Albert-road, Blackpool. 


Building 
Fund. 


AMUEL JONES FUND. 


The Board of Managers meets in OCTOBER 
annually for the purpose of making GRANTS. 
Applications must be in hand not later than 
JUNE 15th, and be made on a special form to be 
obtained from 
EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
88, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


“ Opportunities and Methods 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE 


From 2s. 6d. to 1s. per Volume. 
THE 


Sunday School Helper, 


1885-1805. 


Vols. 1—10. Edited by Rey. W. Copeland Bowie, 
Vol. 11. Edited by Rev. Frank Walters, 


The Volumes are now Reduced in Price 
to Is. per Vol. net. 

The postage, which is extra, is as follows :—One 
Vol. 4d.; two Vols. 5d ; ; three Vols. 6d. ; and so 
on at the rate of 1d. for each additional Volume. 
Cash must be sent with order, 

ee 

The eleven bound Volumes of this Magazine re- 
present a most valuable Reference Library for 
Teachers, for the preparation of their lessons. 

Numerous Articles and Papers haye appeared 
therein by our best known writers :—The late Dr. 
Martineau, Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, Principal 
Drummond, Rev, J. Estlin Carpenter, Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, Miss Marian Pritchard, Miss Gertrude 
Martineau, Miss Mary Dendy, and from many well- 
known Teachers and Workers, 

“It is ably conducted, and can boast of a greater 
variety of interesting ‘topics than most similar 
publications.” —Nonconformist. 

“Tt is actually what it purports to be, a means 
of much benefit to parents, teachers, and scholars.” 
— Bookseller. 


As the number of copies of some of the 
Volumes remaining in stock is limited, early 
application must be made by those wishing to 
secure or complete their sets. 


London: Tae Sunpay ScHoot Assocration, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Book of Daily Strength. 


Selections from 


Unitarian Writers for every Day of the Year 


EDITED BY 


V. D. DAVIS, B.A. 


Cloth, 33. 6d. net. 
gilt, 53. net. 


Superior Edition iu leather 
Postage 4d. extra, 


London: 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


Subject for May.— Our Work for the Commo. 
Cause.” 
Double Number. Price 2d. 
Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


WANTED, Lady NURSE, with some 


previous experience, for two children, aged 


23 and 1 year. Unitarian preferred.—Apply to 
Mrs. R. B. Lawrencr, Minavon, Grassendale, 
Liverpool. ~ 


Printed by Woopratt & KinpEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 


and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, a 
the Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.0. City 
Agent, Joun Heywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe- -lane, E.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun HeryYwoop Deansgate,— 
Saturday, May 19, 1900, 


EsTfaBLISHED IN 1842.] 
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Tor Inp1an Famine Branmo Somas 
Funp.—Mr. fon Pritchard  acknow- 
ledges receipt of the following dona- 
tions:—Amount already acknowledged, 
£1,525 16s. 3d.; HE. A. C., £83; Miss FE. 
G. Stone, 10s.; the Misses Anna and 
Isabella Lamont, £1; Mrs. Johnson, £5 ; 
Miss H. M. Johnson, £1; A. H. B. 
Keating, 10s.; Miss A. H. ‘Shaen, £10; 
Miss Catherine Scott, £4; Miss Kemp, 
£1; Mr. R. T. Maxwell, "£1 1s, ; Mrs. 
Maxwell, 10s. 6d.; Mr. Franklin Winser, 
£2 2s.; The Children’s Guild of Good 
Endeavour, Sheffield, 10s.; Mr. John 
Tweedy, £5 5s.; Miss Browne, £1 Is ; 
Addition to Collection by Members of the 
Carlisle Congregation, 6s.; Mr. G. Cars- 
lake Thompson, £3; J. S. H., 5s.; Mr. 
Howell B. Thomas, Merthyr, £1 1s.; 
Miss Harriet Jenkins, Merthyr, ls. ; Miss 
Lizzie Jenkins, Merthyr, 6d. ; Collected by 
Miss Lizzie Jenkins, Is. 3d.; A Friend, 
Merthyr, 6d.; W., £2; Number Forty- 
one, £1; Upper Chapel Sunday-school, 
Sheffield, 8s. 6d.; Mrs. Stephens, 
Merthyr, 10s. 6d.; Mr. A. Chapman, £1 ; 


H. B., of Bavaria, 2s. 6d.; Miss When- 
man, 10s.; Miss Rowland, £5 5s.; 
P. and A. OL. 10s.; Collection in 


Matthew Henry’s Chapel and School, 
Chester, £2 16s.; Miss. G. R. Armstrong, 


Lube: Merk Ge. B. Dalby, £1 Is. ; 
Kaditional from Concert at Torquay, 
2s. 6d.; total £1,583 12s. Od.  Contri- 


butions may be sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, 


Hssex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 


To the grateful acknowledgements 
already made to friends in many quarters 
for generous gifts and other help towards 
the success of the London Unitarian 
Bazaar, there is another to be added—and 
most cordially—to the members of the 
Brahmo Somaj and other friends in India, 
who sent very charming and valuable con- 
tributions of native workmanship. ‘The 
bulk of the goods, owing to delay in 
transit, unfortunately did not reach the 
King’s Hall until the second day of the 
Bazaar, but as soon as they arrived they 
found a ready sale and realised a sub- 
stantial sum. 


Tue eleventh annual Free Loan Exhi- 
bition of Pictures for Southwark and 
Lambeth will be opened this (Saturday) 
afternoon at 2.45 by Sir L. Alma-Tadema. 
Su Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart., M.P., 
will take the chair. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward will also speak. Among the 
pictures promised are “ Joan of Are,” by 
Sir John Millais, P.R.A.; ‘“ Portrait of 
the Harl of Iddesleigh,” by Edwin ‘Long, 
R.A.; “Joan of Are,” by Sir W. Rich- 
mond, R.A.; ‘Peace and Goodwill,” and 
“Portrait of Lord Roberts,’ by G. F. 
Watts, R.A.; “ Bavarian School Children,” 
by Hubert Herkomer, R.A. ; *‘ Portrait of 
Miss Octavia Hill,” by John Sargent, 
A.R.A.; &c. Besides the artists above 
mentioned, pictures are lent by Sir E. 
Durning-Lawrence, M.P., Sir Cuthbert 
Quilter, M.P., Hon. W. F. D. Smith, 
M.P., J. W. Swan, F.R.S. The Countess 
Feodore Gleichen lends the bust of a 
child, and Mrs. Woolner a medailion 
portrait of Lord Tennyson, by the late 
Thomas Woolner, R.A. The exhibition 
is to be open until June 17, on week- 
days from noon until 10 p.m, and on 
Sundays from 3 until 10 p.m. 


On Sunday morning the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke is to preach at Essex Church, 
this being the first of six successive Sun- 
day mornings on which, as we have 
already announced, Mr. Brooke is to 
oceupy the pulpit of Essex Church. 


Tue discussion at the London Diocesan 
Conference as to the proposed Round- 
table Conference on the present divisions 
in the Church was introduced by Pre- 


bendary Webb-Peploe, who was followed | 


by Lord Halifax. These representatives 
to the two chief parties in the Church 
moved and seconded a resolution, which, 
after various amendments, was agreed to 
as follows :— 


That this conference request the Presi- 


England, on ritual and the doctrines in- 
volved, to name the members, and to fix the 
terms of reference. 

A question asked by the Bishop in his 
Presidential Address, as to whether repre- 
sentative Nonconformists should be in- 
cluded in the Conference, was met, it is 
said, by a unanimous negative. 


Tur CuurcHMEN’s Unton, of which the 
Rev. W. F. Cobb, D.D., formerly of the 
H.C.U., is now organising secretary, takes 
as. its motto the well-known words, In 
necessariis unitas, in dubus libertas, in 
omnibus caritas, and thus states its initial 
object :— : 

1. The Churchmen’s Union is a society of 
members of the Church of England who are 
neither High Churehmen only, nor Low 
Churchmen only, nor Broad Churchmen only, 
but Catholics in the sense of endeavouring 
to combine all that is good and true in each 
of these three parties. 

2. As ‘‘ Ritualists’’ have their organisa- 
tions which give them self-expression and 
the means of propagating their distinctive 
principles, and as ‘‘ Anti-Ritualists’’ are 
similarly organised, so the Churchmen’s 
Union is an attempt to organise the great 
majority of members of the English Church 
who do not ally themselves with either of 
these extremes, that so it may be able 
to speak for all ‘‘ sober, peaceable, and 
truly conscientious sons of the Church of 
England.”’ 

38. The Churchmen’s Union, therefore, 
seeks to include in its organisation all those 
who, by an inexact but well-understood 
term, are known as ‘‘ Moderate Church- 
men,’’ whether these are found among the 
historic High Church Party, or the so-called 
old-fashioned Evangelicals, as well as those 
who do not identify themselves with either 
of these two parties. 


At a recent meeting of the Unicn a strik- 
ing paper on “ The Hallowing of Thougut 
by Religion,” was read by the Rey. A. 


Gordon, rector of Middle Clayton, of 
which the following are the concluding 
passages :— 


It is too bold to think that one can trace 
the vision of a Church of the future, in 
whieh head and heart will each be at 
liberty, not by the one swallowing up the 
other, not by the surrender of the peculiar 
strength of either side—and let me say that 
I believe we shall never have a dead 
monotony of talent in this regard; how- 
ever we may come to share each other’s 
gifts, there will always be some Christian 
people whose special function is that 
of thinking, and other Christian people 
whose special function is that of experi- 
ence, practice—ecall it what you will 


/—no, not by the surrender of the peculiar 


strength of either side, but by each gladly 
allowing the fullest scope for whatever the 
other may have in it to give. A Church in 
which there will be nothing that can be 
called mere intellectualism, nothing that 
, can be ridiculed as mere sentimentality, and 


dent to appoint a Round-table Conference, nothing that can be suspected as mere hasty 


consisting of members _of the Church of 


and ill-considered meddlesomeness — a 
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Jhurch, in short, in which intense religious 
fervour, and earnest labour for human good 
will go hand-in-hand with perfect openness 
of mind and high scientifie culture. 

This may be only a vision, and far too 
good to be true; but is it not the 
experience of the past that the things too 
good to be true are the truest, and more- 
over, that it is these things which persist, 
through all opposition, in turning them- 
selves into realities? This, at least, is 
certain, that when we can persuade a great, 
multitude to dream any dream or see any 
vision, we are on the verge of an un- 
wakening to find that that is more than a 
dream and too substantial for a vision. 

Now, to persuade men to look for and 
desire the better and completer Church 
that is to. be, constitutes, I take it, the 
work of the Churchmen’s Union. In this 
labour may it have such good success that, 
even in our own generation, we may see a 


far fuller realisation than has ever yet |. 


been known of what the Apostle set before 
us when he wrote: ‘‘ There are diversities 
of gifts, but the same spirit ; and there are 
diversities of ministrations, but the same 
Lord ; and there are diversities of workings, 
but the same God Who worketh all things 
in all,”’ 


In this month’s Seed Sower will be 
found not only some interesting notes on 
the National Conference at Leicester, but 
the speech, which for want of time at the 
end of the Public Meeting, the Rev. 
Joseph Wood did not deliver. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


Tue following are passages from a letter 
addressed to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Chairman 
of the Indian Committee of the B. and 
F.U.A., and Treasurer of the Famine 
Fund, by Mr. A. M. Bose, the President 
of the Brahmo Somaj. 

Mr. Bose writes on April 19 from 139, 
Dhurmtola-street, Calcutta: — “ Permit 
me to offer you and your Committee, and 
through you to my esteemed friend, Mr. 
Sunderland, whose appeal initiated this 
special fund, and above all to our warm- 
hearted and generous Unitarian friends 
who have subscribed to it, the expression 
of our deep gratitude for this fresh mark 
of sympathy with India in her hour of 
terrible need. The help will be greatly 
appreciated, and will, I trust, be the means 
under Providence of saving some lives 
and mitigating much suffering ina few 
corners, at any rate, of the vast tract under 
the grip of Famine in India; and our 
venerous friends will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that their kind contributions 
will be administered by persons moved by 
the deepest sympathy towards the aftlicted 
inultitudes, living and mixing with them, 
who will make every penny go its farthest 
in reef of suffering. 

“We cheerfully accept the work of 
being distributors of your relief. I was 
to have left last week for Darjeeling, where 
uy family have gone; but I have been 
waiting to set going the arrangements for 
the work of relief to begin. I placed 
your letter before a meeting of the 
Brahmo Somaj Committee, at which the 
following resolution was most cordially 
adopted :— 


Resolved that the Brahmo Somaj Com- 
mittee ebeerfully accept the offer made to 
them of administering the funds raised by 
our Unitarian friends in England for the 
relief of sufferers from the present famine 
in India; and in doing so, they wish to 
record an expression of deep gratitude on 
their own behalf, and on behalf of the 


Brahmo community, for this generous con- 
tribution in help of the sufferers in India. 

“Tt may interest you to know that we 
have already placed- ourselves in com- 
munication with Brahmo friends in 
Bombay and Punjaub with a view of 
having arrangements made for immediate 
commencement of relief work 
parts. Unhappily in the portions of India 
most affected by the present famine— 
namely, Central Provinces and Rajputana 
—there are available hardly any local 
Brahmo agencies. We have, therefore, 
arranged to send some earnest Brahmo 
workers from here to those parts of the 
country, to carry on the work of relief 
with such local help as may be available ; 
and I am glad to say we have already got 
some volunteers, who have offered their 
services for the purpose.” 

The following cutting from the Indian 
Messenger, of April 29, gives further 
information as to what is being done in 
this matter :— 

“Tt is a matter for rejoicing that the 
New Dispensation and Sadharan Samaj 


workers, have agreed to act together in- 


connection with the administration of the 
Unitarian Famine Fund. Babus Indub- 
hushan Ray, Lalitmohun Das, M.A., and 
Sudhir-Chandra Banerjea, from the Sad- 
haran Brahmo Samaj, have started for the 
Central Provinces. They will be soon 
joined by Bhais Brojogopal Neogi, and 
Haralal Ray, of the New Dispensation 
Church. Their first headquarters will be 
at Kchandwa, in the Nimar District, where 
the suffering is the acutest. Babu Haridas 
Chatterji, Pleader, Khandwa, who is at 
present in Calcutta, has kindly offered his 
Khandwa house as a place of temporary 
residence for our workers. From Khandwa, 
they will decide the next centres, where 
their operations should extend. They may 
visit Indore and Rajputana, where also 
the distress is very great.” 


ANOTHER WHITSUNTIDE 
MERTING. 


Sir,—It is felt by some of us_ that 
Whitsuntide will afford to Unitarians 
attending the anniversary meetings and 
to other friends in London, an opportunity 
of protesting against the suppression of 
free speech in England, and of expressing 
their desire for a just and peaceful settle- 
ment of the war in South Africa, which 
shall recognise the principle of nationality. 

A meeting is therefore being organised 
at which certain resolutions in favour of 
these principles will be submitted. The 
date and place of the meeting will be duly 
advertised. 

In the meantime we shall be glad to 
hear from any who are in sympathy with 
the objects named, to whoin tickets will 
be immediately forwarded on application 
to any of the undersigned :— 

G. H. Cuancetior, 3, Hornsey Rise- 
gardens, N. ; 

Miss Fnorenct H1x1, irene Cottage, 
Gainsboro’-gardens, Hampstead, 
NeWes 

Lawson Dopp, Tunbridge Wells ; 

Miss Lucy K. Garrerr, 12, High- 
bury-crescent, N. ; 

CHartes Weiss, 14, Well - walk, 
Hampstead. 


Nos.eness of character is nothing but 
steady love of good and steady scorn of 
evil.— Froude. 


in those- 


WHIT-WEEK MEETINGS. 


Tuesday, 5th June. 

5. 0. Sunday School Association: Annual 
Business Meeting: President, 
8. 8. Tayler, Esq. 

Tea and Reception by the Sunday 
School Association. 

Address by Miss Marian Pritchard: 
“A Glimpse at Sunday-school 
Work in America,” 

Wednesday, 6th June. ~ 

Communion Service at Unity 
Church: arranged by the London 
Unitarian Ministers’ Meeting. 

. Annual Sermon by the Rev. C. J. 
Street, M.A., LLB, Unity 
Church, Upper-street, Islington. 

. President’s Luncheon to Delegates. 

. Annual Business Meeting: British 
and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

. Tea in the Council Room for 
Members of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Public Meeting: Addresses by the 
President, Charles W. Jones, 
Ksq., and the Rev. J. Edwin 
Odgers, M.A. 


Thursday, 7th June. 

Conference : Papers on “‘ Missionary 
Work” by the Rey. J. T. Sunder- 
land, M.A., and Mr. Richard 
Robinson. 

Delegates’ Luncheon : 
School Association. 

Central Postal Mission: 
Meeting. 

National Conference Committee. 

Conference of London and other 
Ministers: Paper by the Rey, 
John Byles on “The Christian 
Minister, as Prophet.” 

Conversazione at the Royal Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water 
Colours, Piccadilly. 


6. 0. 
7.30, 


10.30. 


7.30. 


10. 0. 


1.30. Sunday 


2.30. Annual. 


3. 08 
4. 0. 


8. 0. 


Friday, 8th June. 
Temperance Association : Members’ 
Annual Meeting. President, the 
Right Hon. the Harl of Carlisle. 
All Meetings held at Hssex Hall, unless 
otherwise siqted. 


Fae. 


PUBLICATIONS REOEIVED. 

{To PusuisHERs.—All Books dc., sent to Tue 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review.) 

Civilisation and Foreign Missions. By 
tev. G. A. Allan, M.A. (Hilliot Stock.) 

The Life of Lives. By I. W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. 15s. (Cassell and Co.) 

Ruskin’s Social Heperiment at Bar- 
mouth. By Blanche Atkinson. 6d, 
(Clarke and Co.) 

The Messages of the Bible. 
Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. 3s. 6d. 
and Co.) 

Wesley and Methodism. By-I. J. Snell, 
M.A. 3s, (I. and T. Clark.) 

An Evening with Punch. 2s. 6d. 
Bouverie-street.) 

The Life and Times of Queen Victoria. 
Part 1. Gd. (Cassell and Co.) 

Spiritual Perspective. By C. J. Perry, 
B.A. 1s. 6d. (Philip Green.) 

Review of Reviews, Woman at Home, 
English Wustrated, Young Days, 


By G. B. 
(Clarice 


(10, 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
CENTURY. 


Turn Srupy or ComPparaTIVE RELIGION. 
EE 
Light on the Old Testament. 


Tue study of Comparative Religion is 
interesting from many points of view: 
in this paper a few notes are offered in 
illustration of its bearing on the Old 
The fortunes of the people 
of Israel brought them into close contact 
with a remarkable succession of nations. 
They came from the Land of the Two 
Rivers, where an ancient civilisation had 
existed for thousands of years before the 
tribes made their way into the land of 
Canaan. They sojourned in Egypt when the 
empire of the Nile valley was at the 
height of its spleudour. The captives of 
Judah lived beside the Babylonian canals 
till the successors of Nebuchadrezzar fell 
For the next 


the destinies of Jerusalem, till it went 
down in its turn at the shock of 
Alexander’s conquest, and Western Asia 
surrendered to the Greek. What light do 
the discoveries of our century throw on 
the records of Israel’s thought and life in 
the Old Testament ? 

It is more than two hundred years since 
reports and drawings of inscriptions in 
wedge-shaped (cuneiform) characters at 
Persepolis and elsewhere first reached 
Europe. But no progress could be made 
in deciphering them until more correct 
copies bad been procured. The first 
effective step was made by Grotefend, of 
Hanover, in 1802. After long poring over 
the unknown words he succeeded in 
identifying three names—Darius, Xerxes, 
and Hystaspes. The most valuable clue, 
however, was supplied by a young British 
officer, Lieutenant Henry Rawlinson, who 
began in 1835, under great difficulties, to 
copy a triple inscription on Mount 
Behistun, near Kermanshah, in Persia. 
Ten years later, when Consul at Baghdad, 
he returned to the work, and his results 
were published in the journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1846. It was 
the most important contribution to cunei- 
form study.* The inscription was im 
three languages. The Persian was read 
with comparative ease, and the key was 
thus obtained to the others, which were 
found to be in Median and Babylonio- 
Assyrian. Meantime Botta had begun to 
open the mounds at Mosul in 1842, and 
Layard followed at Nineveh. The 
latter had discovered part of the 
Royal library, and the fragments of 
inscriptions which he collected were 
estimated by Rawlinson at over twenty 
thousand. ‘The attention of scholars was 
at first chiefly drawn to their historical 
value, but, as new texts were brought to 


light, it began to dawn upon Sir Henry 


Rawlinson that some of the early material 
in Genesis had probably been derived 
This ques- 
in 1872, when the 


tion was settled 


late Mr. George Smith announced his 


discovery of an epic narrative containing 
a story which was obviously the prototype 


of the Noachic flood. From this point the 
advance has been rapid. Much of the 
early history of mankind in the first eleven 


 * By a totally different method Dr. Edward 
Hincks, of Killyleagh, arrived independently about 
the same time at similar principles of cuneiform 
interpretation, 


chapters of Genesis can be referred to the 


general cycle of ideas in Mesopotamia. The 
story of Eden has not yet indeed been dis- 
interred from the ancient mounds. But 
here are the roots of the Canaanite culture ; 
here are the origins of obscure mythic forms 
which (as Gunkel has recently shown) 
have found an important place in Christian 
apocalyptic expectation ; here ‘are hymn 
and prayer, the confession of the sinner, 
and the aspiration of the righteous; here 
are ideas which a little further develop- 
ment might have lifted nearer to the. 
Hebrew conceptions of the moral govern- 
ment of the world. Here, too, are the 
temple and the rite, here are hierarchy 
and sacrifice, and here the figure of the 
revealing god whose name reappears in 
Mount Nebo, and is kindred with the 
“prophet” of Israel. Old Testament 
language, history, religion, once so fondly 
deemed unique, are now correlated with 
products of thought and usage far older 
than themselves. The cuneiform dis- 
coveries have reinforced the conclusions of 
science that the story of Adam and Hve is 
in no sense the actual record of an event, 
and the theologians are left to reconcile 
as they can their theories of revelation and 
the positive fact. 

What, then, of Egypt, with which the 
scholars of an older day so often sought to 
connect some of the details of the institu- 
tions altributed to Moses? In that field, 
too, research has been fruitful, for a whole 
civilisation has been reconstructed. We 
can follow the ancient Hgyptian now 
through almost every stage of his career. 
His toys—even the little wooden crocodiles 
with snapping jaws—are found in our 
museums ; his dress, his tools, his sports, 
his occupations, his mathematical problems, 
his novels, his prayers—we know them all. 
The temple and the tomb have yielded up 
their secrets, and the varied panorama of 
ancient Egyptian life is revealed even more 
clearly than that of Greece or Rome. A 
hundred years of incessant labour, have 
had their reward. Discovery began with 
the famous Rosetta stone during the ex- 
pedition of Napoleon I. to Egypt in 1799. 
It contained a decree of the Ptolemaic 
epoch in two forms of Heyptian writing 
(hieroglyphic and demotic) and in Greek. 
The key to the Egyptian was found by an 
English physician, Dr. Thomas Young, 
who made out the name Ptolemy, and laid 
down the leading principles of hieroglyphic 
decypherment. But his linguistic know- 
ledge was too imperfect to carry him very 
far, and it was the brilliant French scholar 
Champollion who began in 1821 the series 
of publications which securely established 
the grammar and the lexical affinities of 
the Egyptian language. 

From that time the work of exploration 
has been busy. Texts were copied,* tenta- 
tive translations were made, and the 
strange medley of forms in the Egyptian 
pantheon slowly emerged into some kind 
of distinctness, Students were bewildered 
by the perplexing problems which were 
offered to them. Mysterious speculations 
of a quasi-pantheistic type subsisted side 
by side with degrading types of animal 
worship. Crude survivals of savagery 
jostled highly spiritual ideas. At one 
time it was confidently supposed that the 
origin of the sublime phrase, “I am that 
Tam” (Exodus iii. 14), might be carried 


* Readers of this journal will not need to be re- 
minded of the active share taken in these early 
publications in this country by the late Mr, Samuel 
Sharpe, 


back to an Egyptian formula nuk pu 
nuk ; but the best Egyptologists have 
long abandoned this identification. Most 
interest, perhaps, gathered round the 
remarkable book in which the dwellers by 
the Nile recorded their faith in the next 
life, and traced the perils of the soul in its 
adventurous journey after death through 
the underworld. 

Copies of the “Book of the Dead” are 
now displayed in all the chief museums of 
Europe; and almost everyone is familiar 
with the famous judgment scene in the 
“Hall of the Two Truths.” It was an 
English scholar, the late Dr. Birch, who 
first grappled with the difficulties of 
translating this singular collection of spells 
and confessions. Here are magic and 
morals in curious alliance. But no one 
who has stood in one of the great Heyptian 
tombs, such as that of Seti I., father of 
the Rameses of the oppression, and seen 
the solemn representations of judgment, 
beatitude, and penal doom, which depicted 
the destiny of the departed, can help 
asking himself why such ideas left not a 
trace on Israel. No student of Hebrew 
antiquities or religion now resorts to 
Egypt for an explanation. No one would 
attempt to connect the morality of the Ten 
Commandments with the confessions of 
the soul before the forty-two assessors in 
front of the sanctuary of Osiris. Some of 
the sacred hymns of Egypt, long before 
the Exodus, were far in advance 
of the tribal customs of the Mosaic 
age. But Israel had within it the 
germ of a religious development denied 
to Egypt, whose ancient faith has 
little more share in modern religion 
than is indicated by the curious parallels 
between Isis and Horus on the one hand 
and the Virgin and Child on the other,* 
or the picture of the soul-weighing in the 
papyrus of Ani and the similar sculpture 
on the tympanum of the west portal of 
Notre-Dame in Paris. 

While the exiles of Judah were listening 
to the glowing words of the prophets of 
the Captivity,'a new movement was making 
itself felt in the North-east. Three years 
after the fall of Jerusalem (so the latest 
investigator believes himself able to fix 
the date), in the year 583, the great 
reformer Zoroaster passed away at the 
ripe age of seventy-seven.f His teaching 
excited the interest of the Greeks, who 
had already noted in the fourth century 
before our era its main conceptions of a 
conflict betwéen good and evil powers, of 
the final victory of the good, of the 
abolition of Hades, of a general resur- 
rection and an immortality of happiness 


in an earth where universal inter- 
course would be facilitated by the 
Jevelling of all the mountains. The 


scriptures in which these ideas are em- 
bodied, known in Western Europe by the 
name Zend Avesta, have gathered round. 
them the earnest study ofa group of modern 
scholars whose labours have brought to 
light a series of doctrines of unexpected 
interest. In 1723 a manuscript was pre- 
sented to the Bodleian, but the librarian 
could do nothing better with it than hang 
it by an iron chain upon the wall. A copy 
of a few leaves excited the zeal of a young 
French scholar in Paris, Anquetil Du- 


“ Of. the little treatise on “ Kgyptian Mythology 
and Egyptian Christianity,” by the late Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe, p. 85. 


+ “Zoroaster,” by Professor A. Williams 
Jackson, 1899, p. 127. here is, however, great 
difficulty in placing it so late, e 
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perron, in 1754. The next year he 
secured a passage to India by entering 
himself as a sailor in the service of the 
French East India Company, and after 
nine years of adventure he returned laden 
with precious manuscripts, among which 
were the sacred books ofthe Parsees. In 
1771 he boldly issued a translation of the 
Zend Avesta into French. No attempt, 
however, was yet made to publish the 
text. “More than fifty years passed before 
the doubts with which Duperron’s work 
had been assailed were finally cleared 
away by Rask’s proof (1826) of the 
affinity of Zend with Sanskrit. The 
gifted scholar, Hugéne Burnouf, devoted 
immense labour. to the first edition of 
some of the sacred texts, and founded 
the philological study of the Avesta. The 
second half of the century has seen 
its interpretation securely established, 
and the main lines of its doctrines 
clearly expounded. The deep ethical 
character of Zoroaster’s teaching 
shows a moral intensity which at 
once wakens the sympathy of the student 
of the Old Testament; and he is startled 
at the appearance of ideas which he 
subsequently meets with in the later 
doctrines of the Synagogue. Such is the 
“Good Mind,” a kind of Holy Spirit, who 
is conceived as one of six “ Immortal Holy 
Ones” around the throne of Ahura 
Mazda, ‘‘ the Lord all-wise.” Such is the 
angel of “the kingdom,” another of the 
sacred group, concerning which we read 
“the kingdom is Ahura’s,” “we praise 
the good kingdom.” To adopt the true 
religion is “to give the kingdom to 
Ahura”; and again “he gives the king- 
dom to Ahura who gives succour to the 
poor.” The details of the great scheme 
of the last things cannot be expounded 
here. They include the judgment follow- 
ing death, with its award to the successive 
heavens of Good Thought, Good Word, 
Good Deed, and the Home of Song or 
Endless Light, or to the corresponding 
hells of Hvil Thought, Evil Word, Evil 
Deed, and Endless Darkness—the final 
Resurrection and reunion of families 
beginning the great consummation or 
‘Making the world go forward ’’—the 
overthrow of the powers of evil and the 
bringing back of hell for the enlargement 
of the world—when the world becomes 
immortal for ever and ever, and the 
believers attain to entire fellowship with 
their heavenly Lord. The doctrine of 
resurrection makes no definite appearance 
in the Old Testament till the Book of 
Daniel in the Maccabean age, where it 
is connected with the conception of the 
kingdom given to the saints. Did the 
Jewish hope of the last things owe any- 
thing to the older scheme? The move- 
ments of thought are necessarily obscure, 
and certainty is impossible; but the 
unquestionable affinities of the doctrine of 
the Synagogue with Persian ideas suggest 
the probability that unknown influences 
were early at work to stimulate the 
imagination of Israel along ,the lines of 
kindred expectation. 

The Persian monarchy fell before 
Alexander’s onset, and Asia was opened 
to Greek influence, which can be traced 
even in North-west India. Did that 
influence also affect Israel? Jews were 
transported in large numbers to Egypt, 
and Greek immigrants poured into’ Pales- 
tine. They built cities and temples; they 
introduced new manners; did they also 
bring any of the conceptions of the 
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schools ? No one would have dreamed of 
asking these questions a hundred years 
ago. But the study of Greek history, 
philosophy, religion, has made scarcely 
less progress during the past century than 
that which has been effected in less 
familiar fields; * and the study of the 
Bible has advanced in the same manner. 
It is now made probable that Greek in- 
fluence may be discerned in the develop- 
ment of Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs ; 
it is almost (if not quite) certain that it 
has shaped some of the phrases in 
Ecclesiastes. Remoter echoes of Orphic 
doctrines may perhaps be found in the 
by-ways of Jewish and early Christian 
faith about the destiny of the wicked in 
the next world. Much more important, 
however, is the transformation of primitive 
Christianity undér Hellenic influence, and 
the share of Greek thought in enabling 
the Palestinian teaching to take its place 
as the dominant factor in the development 
of European life. The truth is that there 
are many elements in the Synoptic Gospels 
which have ceased to speak to the religion 
of the present day. We turn from the 
division of time into the “age that now 
is” and “ the age that is to come” with 
all its elements of catastrophe and divine 
interference, and we rest in the Hellenic 
ideals of the world’s order which nine- 
teenth-century science has so strenuously 
enforced. We find that we can learn of 
Plato as well as of Paul, and we appreciate 
the large-mindedness of the Alexandrian 
Clement, when he said that if the Law 
had been a “tutor” to bring the Jews to 
Christ, Philosophy had rendered the same 
service for the Greeks. 
J. Estitin CarPENTER. 


QUICUNQU# VULT. 


Sxoutp I apologise to God 
Because, forsooth, I fail to see 
You with your little measuring rod 
Have rightly gauged infinity P 

And must my future hope depend 
On God’s “ uncovenanted grace,” 

Because I laugh when you pretend 
To wield the Beadleship of space ? 

Your Heaven is a Concert Hall 
With seats reserved for those;who buy 

The Churches’ Tickets: but that all 
May enter gratis you deny. 

For me, I know the Father’s face 
Will welcome any who will come; 

And none who hunger for His grace 
Need other passport to His Home. 


For you, your guide-books, tickets, charts, 
Indeed may ease a weary way : 

But Heaven exists for loving hearts 
And none may enter there but they. 


Nor does eternal life begin 
When death has closed our earthly span ; 
Nor when our globe shall cease to spin 
Through space shall Heaven dawn on 
man ! 
Eternal life is theirs who live 
Above our finite hopes and fears; 
And from eternal thoughts derive 
The purpose of their mortal years. 


. Aye! not your angels stand more near 


To God in Heaven than they in whom 

Faith, Hope, and Love have wakened here, 
And solved the terror of the Tomb. 
H.A. Ri Joy. 


* The spade has been at last introduced into 
Greece, but not until Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
Palestine had first proved its use, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[The Editor is not responsibl for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BR 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
privateinformationshould be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 
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ATHANASIUS AND ARIUS. 


Str,—Is it already an accepted axiom 
among. Unitarians that the teaching of 
Athanasius was more rational and more 
spiritual than that of Arius, and that the 
decision of Christendom in favour of the 
former has been a great blessiug to man- 
kind? If ever these notions should form 
part of the Unitarian Faith some of us 
will have to attend the Conferences simply 
as Non-subscribers. I have so many times 
heard it stated, or perceived it to be taken 
for granted, that the views of Athanasius 
were deep and prescient and abiding, as 
compared with the temporary crudities of 
Arius, that I have turned more than once ~ 
again to the famous orations (English 
edition) to see whether my own original 
impression should be modified. I do not 
find that it is altered in the least degree. 
The position of Arius, even as stated by 
his enemy, and especially his Scripture 
exegesis, seems much more rational than 
that of Athanasius. The crudities which 
modern Christians have outgrown belong 
to the two great rivals in common. 
Athanasius marks the distinction between 
the Creator and the created as emphati- 
cally as Arius. He scornfully asks: “Is 
there any likeness between creatures and 
their Creator?” He declares that if the 
Son were not truly and properly the Uni- 
versal Governor,|the Great God, the Creator 
and Maker of all, “he would be, as the 
Arians imagine, a creature.’ Human 
beings are constantly spoken of by 
Athanasius as creatures in exactly the 
same sense as the word is used by his 
adversary; the filial relationship of Man 
to God, as expounded by spiritual writers 
of recent times, seems quite foreign to his 
thoughts. On the other hand, the views 
of Arius, evenasexpounded by so unsympa- 
thetic a writer as Dr. Harnack, need very 
little transformation in order to make a 
perfectly rational creed at the present 
time. ‘The Son is an independent exist- 
ence, essentially separate, distinct, and 
different from that of the Father; he is 
neither one and the same Being with the 
Father, nor of like nature with Him. 
Otherwise there would be two Gods. 
Rather, like all reasonable creatures, he 
has a free will and is capable of change. He 
was able to be either good or bad; but he 
determined upon the good, and held to 
the good without wavering. Accordingly 
he has by his own will become immu- 
table”? (“ Dogmengeschichte,’’ Band II., 
3te Auflage, S. 195). Arius did well thus 
to insist on the free will of the Son; he 
did well to insist that as between the 
Creator and the creatures the Son was in 
nature akin to the creatures; that the 
term “Son of God” did not wholly sepa- 
rate him from his fellows, or justify his 


being confused with Almighty God. 
These be even yet good wholesome 
teachings. 


For the rest, whenever, for the sake of 
argument, Arius takes the notion of gene- 
ration seriously, the wrath of his adver- 
sary knows no bounds, for it places him 
under the necessity of proving that in his 
mouth the words begotten, generation, 
&c., are even more meaningless than in 


° 
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the mouth of Arius. With the latter they 
are an intelligible metaphor—with the 
former an inexplicable riddle. Yours for 
the heretic, J. Ruppur. 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, May 15. 


+ 9 OG 


THE BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT 
CIRCULAR. 


Srr,—The writer of your Midland 
Letter of last week refers to a little effort 
of mine in 1858 in issuing a Unitarian 
Circular for the Birmingham District. 
About seven numbers were issued, and in 
the last I invited others to join in form- 
ing a committee to carry the work on. 
There was no response. Indeed, some of 
the ministers in those days rather resented 
my action and did not wish anything of 
the kind. Only one—the Rev. Edward 
Parry, now Mayor of Kidderminster— 
gave me any effective support and en- 
couragement. My object now is to say 
that I still adhere to the sentiments in the 
paragraph quoted by your correspondent, 
and have steadily worked under their 
influence, and, I think, witb good results. 
Times are altered now. The National 
Conference, Sunday School Unions, the 
Sunday School Session, aud local associa- 
tions have put a different aspect on 
denominational life, and our young people 
know they belong to a church of which 
they may well be proud. At the same 
- time, I do not think we are making as 
good a use of the Press as we might. 
Our newspapers are cheap enough, but 
few in our congregations take them in. 
Our local magazine, The Seed Sower, 
edited by the Rev. Joseph Wood, we have 
found very useful. We make our people 
have it ; we send a free copy to every house 
connected with our chapel and school, 
and we insure its being read by pasting in 
a page of scraps relating to our own 
doings, which is eagerly looked for. A 
collection is made every year for the cost, 
and if enough is not raised the balance is 
provided out of the chapel offertory. We 
circulate Young Days in the same way, 
sending a copy to every house where there 
are young children. The Sunday-school 
pays for these. Having agents to sell 
periodicals always failed. The trouble is 
too great, and a loss to the agent almost 
certain. The Christian Freeman we have 
well supported for forty-four years, but 
we do not now circulate them monthly. 
We accumulate, then bind them up, two 
years in a volume, and use them in the 
Sunday-school. Henry McKean. 

Oldbury. 


———_—~¢~ee——__—_ 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


Srr,—May I be allowed to draw the 
attention of your readers to the announce- 
ment of our annual meeting which con- 
tains a new feature. After the formal 
business is concluded, we propose to hold 
a short conference on ‘“ Women’s Work in 
Christian Churches.”’. We shall have the 
privilege of hearing Mrs. Brooke Herford 
and the Rey. Marion Murdock ; their wide 
experience both in England and the United 
States will add much to the interest of 
the conference. 

There are so many aspects to this ques- 
tion, there is s>) much quiet work being 
done by women within our denomination 
under great difficulties, and such large 
and varied work being carried on by the 


orthodox, from whose methods we have 
much to learn, that we hope that any one 
who can throw fresh light on some special 
point, or who can speak from personal 
experience, will take part in the conference, 
so that it may be of real practical value. 
Fuorence Hinu, 
Hon. Sec., Central Postal Mission and 
Unitarian Workers’ Union. 


———_¢ 2 ——_— 


GIFT OF HYMN-BOOKS. 


Sir,—A member of my, congregation 
has about twenty copies of ‘‘ Hymns for 
the Christian Church and Home,” and 
sixteen chant-books, all in good condition, 
and some quite new. I shall be glad to 
hear from any one who can make good 
use of them. They will be presented 
gratis to the most suitable applicant on 
paying carriage. B. C. ConstTaBue. 

Heath-road, Stockport, May 17. 


OUR MOORLAND HOME. 


THE imagination of many readers of 
Tue InqurrER must have been touched 
from time to time last year by the reports 
which appeared of the grand. doings at 
our Moorland Home. ‘The simple in- 
genious exclamations of children released 
from dull city schools, and of elder 
scholars escaped from mill and factory, 
must have found an echo in the hearts of 
all who love the country and who wish to 
see its humanising touch laid upon the 
lives of our young people too much now 
divorced from it. Last year about 300 
scholars and teachers enjoyed a full week’s 
holiday in the bracing air of the High 
Peak of Derbyshire, where our Home is 
situated. For six full weeks successive 
relays of our children livened up our 
Moorland village of Great Hucklow with 
their song and laughter, and for many 
more weeks and months the delights of 
our Moorland Home have lived in the 
children’s hearts, a glorious memory of 
the past and an allurimg hope of the 
future. So successful was last year’s 
experiment that the Manchester District 
Sunday School Association, which is carry- 
ing on the work, decided to put it upon a 
permanent basis and to extend its advan- 
tages to a still larger number of schools. 
To this end it leased a large field, 
upon which it proposed to erect a 
suite of corrugated iron buildings, 
embracing sleeping and _ entertaining 
rooms for a party of from eighty to 
100. Unfortunately, however, prices are 
ruling very high just now, but we have 
been able to modify our plans in such a 
way as to secure nearly all the advantages 
originally contemplated at an expenditure 
of about £500 only. We are erecting a 
large day room, 50ft. by 23 ft. in 
which all meals will be served, enter- 
tainments given in the evenings and on wet 
days, &c., and we are also putting up 
kitchen, larder, &c. Then we have taken 
three good cottages on a three years’ lease, 
and had them transformed into excellent 
dormitories for boys, while for the girls we 
have hired the Old Hall again. Thus we 
secure our accommodation for eighty each 
week with a separate bed for each child. 
Here at a trifle over six shillings a week 
we shall provide board and lodging for 
scholars up to sixteen years of age, and 
for elder ones and teachers for a slightly 
higher price. Already some twelye or 


thirteen school parties, ranging from single 
classes up to the entire accommodation of 
the Home, have been booked for the coming 
season, and we have little doubt that the 
places still vacant will soon be applied for. 
When the scheme is in full working 
order, we hope to entertain at least 1,000 
scholars and teachers each year. 

Beside the great pleasure which our 
Holiday Home affords, it is teaching us 
how to enjoy a simple quiet holiday—a 
lesson badly needed up here in the North. 
In the past holidays, with many of us, 
have only been a change of one form of 
rush and excitement for another, the noise 
and clatter of the mill giving place to the 
din of Douglass or Blackpool. The calm 
and quiet of Great Hucklow have been 
a revelation to many of what a holiday 
should be, and thus they have learned 
how to secure infinitely better moral and 
physical results at a tithe of the old 
expense. And then the movement is 
helping us in our school-life. From every 
school there comes the same testimony. 
Teachers and scholars who have visited 
Hucklow are knit together in deeper con- 
fidenceand affection than ever before. Thus 
from every point of view this movement 
is one which is sure to appeal to all 
readers of Tur InquirER. It is, I believe, 
absolutely unique injthelhistory of Sunday- 
school work in this country. Never before, 
apart from the experiments out of which 
it has come, has the attempt been made to 
transfer the whole school, scholars, 
teachers, and minister, and to establish it 
in a country home, just one big happy 
family, for a whole week together. No 
words are needed to emphasise the price- 
less value which this opportunity gives to 
the earnest teacher to influence the lives 
of his scholars. 

And now if I have in any measure 
enlisted the sympathy of my readers, may 
I venture to disclose my desigu, which is 
to secure their help ? Our funds will only 
suffice to provide bare necessities ; there is 
no balance for luxuries. And there are a 
few luxuries we want badly. We want a 
piano to lead the singing of our morning 
hymn, aud to banish melancholy on wet 
days. A second hand cottage piano will 
do, and we will gladly pay carriage on it. 
Has any reader such an instrument to 
spare? Or, of course, we could ourselves 
purchase one if a few of those of our 
friends who have no pianos to give away 
would kindly send me small subscriptions 
for that special purpose. Then we want 
a few carpets to cover the stone floors of 
our cottages, and a few curtains for the 
windows. Should any friends have any 
about which they are in doubt during 
their spring cleaning, will they settle the 
matter by sending them to me? It is for 
the sake of the children that 1 make this 
appeal, and I know I can plead no more 
effective claim to the sympathy of my 
readers. Will those who can help us 
kindly address their communications to 
me ‘at 15, Mincoln-grove, Chorlton-on- 
Medlock, Manchester. 

CHARLES PEACH. 


To CorrEsponpEents.—Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—F. A. B.; 
Bis Orso Fe Coy At Be Bey Le Aw Fe; 
J.N.; F. A. A. R.; J. EF. W. Correspon- 
dents are requested to note that letters 
for publication must be signed by the 
name of the writer in full, 
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ICELANDIC SAGAS.* 


THe occasional visits to this country of 
cultured Icelanders have excited in those 
who have had the privilege of their 
acquaintance considerable interest in that 
distant island and its ancient traditions 
and literature. Some of our readers will 
remember the Icelandic poet and preacher 
Mr. Jochumsen, who was introduced to 
them by our late friend Mr. Spears, and 
preached in more than one of our chapels. 
Another learned Icelander, Mr. Magnus- 
sen, has become a permanent resident, as 
sub-librarian of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Dr. Stefansson, who is now on 
an extended visit to this country, and is 
engaged in literary studies, has issued 
this beautifully illustrated work in collabo- 
ration with Mr. W. G. Collingwood, well 
known as author of the “ Life and Work of 
Ruskin.” Acknowledging with more or 
less shame an almost entire ignorance of 
the subject, the present reviewer can say 
little more than that he has read the book 
with much interest ; that the legends and 
Sagas throw light on the early history of 
Scandinavian literature; thatthe numerous 
illustrations, especially those in colours, 
are beautifully executed and show that 
much of the scenery is very attractive ; 
and that the book must be indispensable 
to the English student of Icelandic legends. 
If we may venture a word of criticism, we 
could have wished that some account of 
the present life and condition of the 


people had been included. But. this was’ 


nota part of the purpose of the authors, 
and it is to be hoped that Dr. Stefansson, 
who has special qualifications for such a 
work, may yet supply what we cannot but 
think is a{ desideratum, as we believe 
there is no complete modern history of 
Iceland in the English language. Having 
said this much, we fall back upon the 
Preface, and quote a couple of paragraphs 
which give a clear account of the nature 
and object of the book :— 


This is a picture-book to illustrate the 
Sagas of Iceland. It is intended to supply 
the background of scenery which the 
ancient dramatic style takes for granted. 
The old Saga-tellers’ audience knew the 
country, and needed no landscape de- 
scription, except here and there a word to 
fix the weather or time of year; or in 
some romantic adventures, like those of 
Grettir, to conjure up the mysterious giant’s 
dale, or the demons’ awful chasms... And so 
the modern reader, out of Iceland, is wholly 
at a loss when he tries to stage these dramas, 
to visualise the action and events. Their 
human interest and artistic power he 
acknowledges, but when he tries to imagine 
the surroundings of the figures all is blank ; 
and he has little help from travellers’ tales 
of pony-riding and piecnic-making at the 
Geysir, or Heela, or the Sulphur mines, 
none of which are so much as named in the 
stories of old. If he fancies Grennar’s ‘‘ blake 
acres,’? and Snorri’s Holy Fell, the spots 
where Gudriin dwelt and Kjartan died, as a 
howling wilderness of frost and fire, how 
impossible the whole thing becomes. 
Tenderness and passion of a sort may be 
found wherever human life can be lived ; 
but the intense tenderness and the intense 
passion of the Sagas could only be developed 
among scenery, which, whether the actors 
felt it or not, reacted upon their sentiment. 

It was in this belief that the two friends 
undertook their pilgrimage. Mr. Colling- 
wood apparently is responsible for the illus- 
trations. Dr. Stefansson, who as a well- 
known Icelander had peculiar advantages 

“A Pilgrimage to the Saga-Steads of Iceland.” 


By W.G. Collingwood, M.A., and Jén Stefausson 
Ph.D, Ulverstone: Holmes, 1899, Price £1 1s, 


for such a tour, made notes, identified sites 
and described remains. The result is a 
very handsome book that is not only orna- 
mental, but useful to every serious student 
of a country abounding in natural wonders 
and rich in legendary lore. T. L. M. 


OBITUARY. 


a 
MRS. ARTHUR LUPTON. 

Tue death, on May 10, of Mrs. Arthur 
Lupton, of Headingley, near Leeds, at 
the age of seventy-one, has already been 
briefly announced in these columns. She 
was the widow of the late Mr. Arthur 
Lupton, who died eleven years ago—a 
man long to be remembered for his active 
public philanthropy, his general high- 
mindedness, and his strong personal in- 
fluence over others. 

The lady, whose death is here referred 
to, was-Mr. Lupton’s second wife, and 
was married to him on April 25, 1866. 
Unlike her husband in one thing—for 
schemes of organised benevolence appealed 
to her less warmly—she was yet like him 
in another, insomuch as her heart went 
forth always to the sufferer, be he who he 
might, and her acts of personal kindness 
were neither few nor stinted, if the world 
knew little of them. A certain occasional 
touch of asperity on the surface, which 
may have deceived some people in her, 
with others only served to emphasise the 
true largeness of heart and depth of 
sympathy. and the solid substratum of 
good sense which lay beneath. Her 
intellect was of no ordinary type, she 
watched with keen interest all that was 
going on in the larger world outside as 
well as in her own immediate sphere, she 
was a bright and entertaining talker, and 
her strong sense of humour and natural 
histrionic powers illuminated her . con- 
versation generally. In her the art— 
supposed to be dying out—of writing a 
vivid, graphic, and humorous letter cer- 
tainly still survived. Her influence 
(always for good) was of a kind to be felt 
rather than defined, for she unconsciously 
raised the tone of any society she entered, 
and no unworthy thought or motive could 
long be harboured in her presence. She 
was possessed, besides, of a profound in- 
sight into some of the deeper problems of 
life. and character, as those who were 
privileged with her intimacy well knew. 
And thus on many grounds the loss of 
her social influence will long be felt. 

Mrs. Lupton was a daughter of the late 
Rev. Samuel Crawford, formerly minister 
of Call-lane Chapel, Leeds, and grand- 
daughter of the late Rev. William 
Wood, F.1L.S.,’minister of Mill-hill Chapel 
in the same city, who added to his quali- 
fications for the ministry the distinction 
of being an able botanist. Her uncle was 
the late Mr. George William Wood, M.P. 
for South Lancashire, a man well known 
to Macaulay and others of equal celebrity 
in his day. With Mrs. Lupton, therefore, 
has passed away another link with a 
deeply interesting past, whilst her rare 
personality and gifts of character will 
be long remembered by those who knew 
her. 

In the absence of the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, the funeral service at Lawns- 
wood Cemetery on May 15, was conducted 
by the Rev. J. E. Carpenter, an old and 
steadfast friend of the family, the selected 
hymns being admirably rendered by mem- 
bers of the Mill-hill choir. 


° 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


From Dr. Drummond's Hibbert Lectures. 


As the Evangelist meditated on these 
things, he saw that the Word thad become 


flesh. This was to him no idle and specu- 


lative dream, but a reality of experience ; 


for the image of the Beloved had sunk 


into his heart, and changed his inmost 
being ; and, as he gazed, the whole aspect 
of life, of truth, of duty, was transfigured. 
The Thought of God, his Thought or 
Word to mankind, had been graven in 


a human image, and had spoken in the © 


pathetic and awful tones of a human life 
and death. Butin proceeding to thisfurther 
conception he did not deny any truth that 
had been already reached. For him, too, 


the creation bore the impress of Divine © 


Thought, and without that thought no 
single thing had been made. He does not 
dwell on this, for he is hastening to another 
theme ; but how much is conveyed in the 
few words which he employs! Not only 
the mysterious pomp of heaven, marching 
with undeviating regularity from age to 
age, but each minutest flower, each insect 
that flitted its happy moment in the sun- 
shine, was an expression of Divine power, 
and .sprang into being in accord- 
ance with the laws of Hternal Reason. 
His spiritual ear caught a Divine 
melody as the waves of the Algean 
broke at his feet, and heard amid 
the silence of the night the far-off 


music of the spheres; and when, leaving | 
‘details, he saw all things united into one 


stupendous plan, he beheld, as in the 
speaking face of a statue, the cosmic 
Thought of the infinite Artist’ visibly 


portrayed. Yet this was not the Word of 


God which man most deeply craved. All 
was order and beauty without; but what 
of the disorder and vileness within ? 
What of holiness and pity and love? 
How was their inner meaning to be re- 
vealed ? How were God’s tenderness and 
sympathy and forgiveness to be shed over 
the world, and made a living reality to the 
hearts of men? ‘They could not be en- 
shrined in mere material bulk; they could 
not gleam from the stony eyes of a 
mountain, or plead with us in the tempest’s 
shriek, The heavens declare the glory of 
God, but to find his higher spiritual 
attributes you must see them in the ex- 
pression of a holy face or the conduct of 
a devoted life. The Word made flesh, 
the Divine Thought for humanity making 
its tabernacle in the form of a Son of 
Man, satisfies our religious need as Nature 
by itself can never do. In seeing Nature 
we see the Creator, the unapproachable, 
many willsay the unknowable, Cause ; but 
in seeing Christ we see the Father, and 
“it sufficeth us,” and our hearts are at 
rest. 


To those (they are still too few) to 
whose faith the Word has been made 
flesh, the chill rigidity of dogma and 
precept breaks into the warm movements of 
a living spirit. Unfettered by super- 
stitious fears, they welcome the advance 
of knowledge, feeling assured that no 
science can ever turn to ugliness the 
divine beauty of holiness and love, or 
disprove what the Spirit says to the 
surrendered and faithful soul. Ihe 
fragmentary records of Christ’s life have 
little to satisfy an idle curiosity, and 
their artless and popular style and vary- 


ing accounts invite the criticism of the 


learned; but all the more brightly do 
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they reveal what we want to know, the 
character of a soul, and we receive from 
their perusal a distinct impression of a 
wonderful and exalted personality, which 
becomes ever after the haunting ideal of 
our lives. But this ideal can display 
itself through an endless variety of forms 
both of intellect and action, and instead 
of restraining any of our natural gifts, it 
pervades them all as with a breath of holy 
energy, and consecrates them to unselfish 
ends. Here, then, we rest: not primarily 
in the Church, nor in the letter of Scripture, 
but in the lowly Son of Man have we 
seen the Word of God, full of grace and 
truth ; and hiding this Divine Thought 
in our hearts, we would make it the secret 
force of our activity, and, whatever may be 
our pursuits, rise into fellowship with 
Christ in the reverent worship of God 
and the loving service of mankind. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——$ Gs 
The Legend of St. Christopher. 

Tue old story or legend of St. Chris- 
topher Dean Stanley once spoke of in 
Westminster Abbey as a kind of Sunday 
fairy tale. It is a fairy tale, with a good 
homely lesson in it, and one does not tire 
of telling it over and over again. It 
belongs to the early times of the Christian 
Church, when people easily believed that 
the most wonderful and impossible things 
really happened. But that cannot spoil 
the beautiful truth at the heart of the 
story. 

This man, afterwards called Christopher, 
was at first, so the story runs, a heathen 
giant. But though he towered head and 
shoulders above all ordinary people and 
was of prodigious strength, he was not 
made to be a leader of men. He knew, I 
suppose, that he was not fit for that. 
What he wanted was to find some great 
king—indeed, the greatest king of all, 
whom he might follow and be his 
servant. 

- And first he came to the court of a very 

famous king, with wide dominions and 
great armies, whom all the people spoke 
of as “the great king.” JDazzled by the 
splendour of his court, the giant entered 
his service, and for some time was con- 
tent; but one day he discovered that at 
the name of Satan, uttered in a minstrel’s 
song, the king and his courtiers shuddered 
and crossed themselves. He did not know 
who Satan might be, but evidently there 
was some one of whom this king was afraid, 
and he giant would not stay with him. 
He was warned that to become a follower 
of Satan meant destruction, and that it was 
an evil service;_but all the giant cared 
for was to find the greatest and strongest 
king, and he would not attend to what the 
people said. So he went again upon his 
search, and, having found Satan, after 
very short delay, blindly offered himself, 
and rode in the train of the Prince of 
Darkness. 

But then again he quickly learnt that 
this was not the greatest king of all, For 
coming one day to a place where two roads 
met, the sign pointing the different ways 
was in the form of a cross, and when they 
saw it Satan and his whole troop swerved 
suddenly aside and rode hastily away. 
When the giant asked what it meant, they 
told him the cross was the sign of the 
power of Jesus Christ, against whom they 
were in rebellion, and they dared not face 
him, because he was stronger than they. 


So once more the giant was left alone, 
and set out to find this Jesus Christ, who, 
it seemed, was strongest of all. For a 
long time he searched in vain, with no one 
who could tell him where Christ was to 
be found. But one day, in a lonely forest, 
he came upon an old man, living there a 
solitary life of contemplation, who, when 
he heard the giant’s story, and under- 
stood what manver of man he was, offered 
to show him the way. “ But,” he said, 
“it is difficult, and not such as the world 
likes to go along. It requires that you 
should be very patient and faithful, and 
should do without questioning, what is 
asked of you.” And this the giant 
promised. 

There was not far off a deep river with 
a dangerous ford, where many travellers 
had to cross, and where there were often 
accidents and people lost their lives. There 
the old man told him to build a hut and 
live by the ford so that he might always 
be ready to help those who came 
down to cross the river. And this he 
did patiently and faithfully for a long 
time. He had promised to obey, and 
though often he wondered how in this way 
he was to find Christ, yet he kept his 
promise, and many people owed to him 
their lives, because of the help he gave 
them with his great strength at the 
dangerous ford. 

Then it happened one dark and stormy 
night, when the floods were high and the 
passage of the river deeper and more 
dangerous than ever, that soon after he 
had lain down to sleep, he heard a voice 
erying close at hand, and when it was 
repeated he went out and found a little 
child standing by the rushing waters, 
and begging to be carried over. 

The giant knew no fear, and at once 
took the child upon his shoulders, and 
supported by his staff, which was the stem 
of a palm-tree he had rooted up, entered 
the torrent. But as he went into the 
darkness the waters rose about him, and 


the wind came sweeping down with terrific’ 


force, and the child upon his shoulders 
grew heavier and heavier, till it seemed to 
him as though he were crushed down 
under the weight of the whole earth. 
And only with terrible effort, setting his 
whole strength steadfastly against the 
rushing torrent, did he succeed in reach- 
ing the opposite shore and setting down 
the child in safety. Then there was a 
great calm. The wind ceased, and the 
moon broke through the troubled clouds, 
and lighted up the place where they were 
standing. Only the river still rushed by, 
but now it made no noise. 

The giant knew, already, that it could 
be no ordinary child he had so carried 
across the stream, and wondering, he 
looked into its face, and said: ‘“ Child, 
who art thou? for it seemed to me as 
though [ carried the whole world upon 
my back.” Then the child answered : 
“Christopher” (and it was the first time 
that name had been spoken), Christopher, 
it is no wonder; for, indeed, you have 
carried him who is Lord of the earth and 
of the heavens. I have seen your faith- 
fulness, and your humble patience, when 
you have helped those who were in need. 
And it has been a prayer to me, which I 
have answered. For I have come to you, 
and give you this name Christopher, 
because you have borne the Christ, and as 
a token that you are my faithful servant. 
And now plant your staff into the ground, 
and it also shall be a sign.” Then as he 


obeyed, the staff once more took root and 
put forth leaves, and became a living tree, 
which bore fruit in its season. And ever 
after Christopher knew the Lord, and 
understood that the true service of a 
Christian was in humility and patience, 
and brotherly kindness to those in need 
of help. And he saw also that he, who 
is Lord over all, greater and stronger than 
any other, yet works by gentle ways, and 
is himself unseen, whose law of holiness 
and. love is in the heart of man. 

So runs the legend, which is devoutly 
told in the old chronicles, with much 
admiration for its marvels, and which you 
may see in pictures and sculptures in the 
churches of many lands, to keep the 
people in mind of its great lesson of 
discipleship. That lesson will become 
more real and beautiful to us, if we 
remember that he, who in the legend, as 
in the old theology, is spoken of as Lord 
of heaven and earth, was in fact himself 
meek and lowly of heart, and came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister. He 
it was who, before all others, by his own 
example of helpfulness and self-renouncing 
love, taught men how most perfectly to do 
the Father’s will, and so to find the true 
way of life. 


AN OLD CHURCHYARD IN THE 
MIDST OF A CITY. 


IE 
A PEACEFUL spirit seems to haunt the 
- place, 
As if the solemn angel of the dead 
Brooded above, and from its pinions 
shed 
Deep quietude ; as if the soothing grace 
That dwells in distant woodlands and the 
space 
Of tranquil fields descended here, and, 
wed 
With the faint murmur of the city, 
bred 
A calm which holds the soul 
embrace. 
Tt is a verdant isle, and round it raves 
And roars the full tide of humanity 
In swelling, onward-sweeping, conquering 
waves 
That flow towards the nation’s liberty ; 
But here sits silence by the grass-grown 
graves, 
Dreaming of what has been and what 
may be. 


in its 


II. 
We travel o’er a waste of waters wide, 
And need there is for some secluded 


nest 
Within our life, where we may pause 
and rest 
From struggling onward with the rushing 
tide, 
Some green God’s-acre where sweet 
flowers abide 
And wild birds sing. If but the 


troubled breast 
Have such a bower of peace, it shall be 
blest 
With secret strength in richest store 
supplied. 
Then from the raging anguish of the 
heart, 
The care and strife of this tempestuous 
sea, 
We may withdraw and muse awhile apart 
On all things pure and lovely, silently. 
So shall we find our pilot and our chart ; 
From the great Past evolve the great 
To Be. Turopora Miuus. 
Birmingham. 
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UNITY OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


Tue essay on “ Unitarian and Trini- 
tarian”’ by the Vicar of Yardley Wood, 
which appeared in the last two numbers 
of Tue Inquirer, contains much that 
is attractive and _ stimulating to 
reverent thought. In what light such 
a ‘‘ Theological Hirenicon” may be 
regarded by other members of the 
Church of England we have as yet 
had no opportunity of judging, except 
that considerable extracts from the 
first part of this essay appeared in last 
week’s Church of England Pulpit, 
together with a friendly editorial note, 
which says that ‘the Unitarian’s 
strength is in his strong grasp of the 
Immanence of Gop, a conception which 
is as old as religious thinking, but has 
attained a new and deeper life to-day,” 
and concludes that the Unitarian and 
the Trinitarian views ‘‘ are not contra- 
dictory but complementary, and should 
be capable of being welded into a 
deeper truth.” For our own part, we 
have given the mostrespectful attention 
to Mr. Brrny’s essay, and not least to 
those passages in which he points out 
what he regards as the defects of 
Unitarians as a body. It will be best, 
perhaps, in the first instance, to add a 
note or two on those passages. 

Mr. Brxsy speaks of the serious loss 
Unitarians have suffered from having 
“cut themselves off from the tradition 
of the larger Christian Church,” and 
having ‘“‘ becomeisolated as a denomina- 
tion.” But that has been no wilful 
act of theirs, and no willing separation 
from the larger communion of Christen- 
dom. It is the ‘ larger Christian 
Church” that has shut out the 
heretics, not permitting within its 
berders any worship consistent with 
what. to the heretics was essential 


truth. It was only after Parliament 
had definitely refused to tolerate the 
desired latitude and to permit a larger 
comprehensiveness in the Church of 
England, that TaeopHitus Linpsgy in 
1773 resigned his living at Catterick, 
and went up to London to gather a 
congregation of avowed Unitarians ; 
while at the same time the Unitarianism 
which was growing up in the atmos- 
phere of freedom in some of the old 
English Nonconformist congregations 
was only forced into an attitude of 
opposition and separateness’ by the 
pointed hostility of those who still held 
to the creed of their Puritan fore- 
fathers. 

Thecharge that Unitarians ‘‘ separate 
themselves from popular religious 
movements (except that of education) 
because of the shock which these give 
their cultured taste,’ we cannot think to 
be well founded. _Unitarians have been 
devoted workers not only in the cause 
of education, which we might wish 
were a much more popular ‘‘ religious 
movement” than it is, many of them 
have been no less devoted to the cause 
of temperance and of social reform, 
but not with such complete co-opera- 
tion with others as they would wish, 
simply because the strong evangelical 
tone of many of the organisations 
devoted to such ends shut them out 
from fellowship. It was not the Unit- 
arians’ ‘cultured taste’? which kept 
them from forgetting theological 
differences in common efforts of moral 
and social reform, but the watchfulness 
of the guardians of orthodoxy. 

Whether Unitarians as such are 
‘* déficient in spirituality, except of the 
cold intellectual order,’’ as we are told 
the world is apt to think, we must 
leave the critics of Cuannina and 
Martineau and Stoprorp Brooke _ to 
discuss; but if any Unitarian, as may 
very likely be the case, is inclined to 
object, he may find some satisfaction 
in Mr. Buxpy’s distinction between 
those who are the ‘“‘real Unitarians”’ 
and those who are ‘‘ real Trinitarians.”’ 
But the vital point, after all, is, who 
most truly enters into the meaning of 
the divine Fatherhood, in all its depths 
and intensity, for that is the essential 
Gospel. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
in Mr. Brxpy’s view, has best pre- 
served that truth; but when we ask 
what the Fatherhood really is in 
the doctrine of the Trinity, we find 
that what is prized as of supreme 
worth is the identification of Gop with 
our hamanity, what we may call the 
Humanity of Gop. The dogma of the 
Church that Curist. is Gop, has, 
according to Mr. Berxsy, . preserved 
‘“‘for re-issue in our own day,’’ the 
essential truth that ‘‘ Gop is Curisr,”’ 
which we take to mean that the com- 
passion and sympathy of the humanity 
of Curist reveal to us the very heart of 
Gop. But the “re-issue” of this 
truth, needed in our own age, surely 
cannot be in the old mintage of the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity. ‘ Unit- 
arianism exists,” says Mr. Bezsy, “to 


uphold the doctrine of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, as one Gop”; and just 
before he said: ‘If the Unitarian 
understand by Fatherhood all that 
ATHANASIUS meant by Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, he has gained the truth. 
which the mere professor of the 
Trinitarian formula may readily miss.” ’ 
We will not answer for Arnanastus, but 
so far as we understand the exposition 
of the meaning of Father, Son, and 
Spirit, by such theologians as Mr. 
Brsesy, Dr. Rasapauu, and Canon 
Wiueerrorcs, it is clear to us that all 
the essential spiritual truth which they 
maintain to be expressed in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, is rightly 
centred in the one and undivided truth 
of Gop as Father, the Eternal, the 
Ever-present, in whom all living souls, 
from Jesus, the Chief of faithful souls, 
to the little children of to-day, have 
their true life and their abiding home. 

The Idealist interpreters of the 
Trinity and the Unitarians of kindred 
spirit may not come at once to see eye 
to eye in this matter, but we are grate- 
ful to Mr. Brxsy for his essay and for 
the open way of sympathy and mutual 
understanding into which he has 
invited us to enter. 


A JUBILEE WITH A FORWARD 
LOOK. 


Tue fiftieth annual meeting of the 
London District Unitarian Society, 
held at Essex Hall on Thursday even- 
ing, of which we are obliged to hold 
over our report until next week, 
naturally invited retrospect, but only 
that yet stronger emphasis might be 
laid upon present enlarging oppor- 
tunies and the greater responsibilities 
of the future. It is eminently satis- 
factory to be assured that as a result 
of generous donations of friends not 
only in London, but in different parts 
of the country, reinforced by the great 
success of the recent bazaar, the Society 
has more than attained the £12,000 
which was aimed at as a Jubilee 
Memorial Fund for the strengthening 
of its work in the metropolis. Thus 
fresh stimulus will be given to the 
work of existing churches, several of 
them being lifted. over somewhat 
awkward and unnecessary difficulties, 
while the Permanent Building Fund 
will be available for the maturing of 
fresh efforts for which the constant 
extension of the vast community of 
London makes such urgent appeals. 

The first general meeting of the 
Society, held at Radley’s Hotel, Black- 
friars, on Thursday, May 2, 1850, was 
duly reported in these columns. Alder- 
man LawRENCE was appointed the first 
President, and the vice-presidents were 
the Revs. Dr. Hutton, E. Tacarr, T. 
Manes, J. Boucner and Dr. Harrison, 
Messrs. Ricuarp Tayuer, J. Grirrin 
and W. Srevens. Mr. Ricnarp Cxam- 
BERLAIN Was treasurer, and Messrs. 
J. EK. Crennett and J. C. Lawrence 
hon. secretaries. Among other well- 
known names of those present at the 
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inaugural meeting are those of Tayuer, 
Preston, NerTLeroLD, CnLarKe and 
Purmpron. It was ten years later that 
the Rev. Roperr Spears became con- 
nected with the Society, to which he 
rendered such distinguished services. 

Of the need of such a society, to 
unite the Unitarians of the metropolis 
in closer sympathy and in fresh efforts 
of common work, there was at the 
time of its foundation abundant 
evidence. In a letter addressed to Tus 
Inquirer on May 18, 1850, referring to 
the new Society, the late Dr. Sapuer 
said :— 

I write what I know to be the fact, 
when I state that many a young man who 
has been convinced by our logic, has felt 
lonely after he has joined our regular 
services, from not having brethren to work 
and sympathise with, from finding his 
church membership adequate to only one 
portion of his religious wants; and the 
result is, that while some stay listlessly 
with us, others content themselves with 
less pure doctrine elsewhere, and a third- 
class wander over London after pulpit 
excitements. 


And the original Committee in their 
appeal for support thus described the 
aims of the Society :— 

The Committee feel that Unitarian 
Christianity is no cold system of technical 
theology, but a living principle, filling the 
soul with warm emotions, and affording 
scope for the highest aspirations and 
the noblest efforts. But to preserve its 
influence on the soul requires the 
sympathy of kindred minds, and they 
look forward to the time when all who 
hold the faith once “delivered to the 
saints,” shall become deeply impressed 
with the responsibility imposed upon them, 
and unite their efforts for the extension 
of God’s kingdom on earth. To bring 
together all the Unitarians of the metro- 
polis, to strengthen their faith by mutual 
aid and sympathy, to encourage every one 
to labour in some Christian work, and by 
extending the knowledge of primitive 
Christianity to remove some of the diffi- 
culties which deter the timid and dis- 
courage all—such are the aims of the 
London District Unitarian Society. 


After fifty years of patient effort, 
with varying success, but unabated 
faith, a new impulse is given to the 
Society, and its members must thank- 
fully look forward into the new century, 
with the determination not to fall short 
of the faith, and far to outstrip the 
achievements of the past. In a leading 
article in these columns on the founda- 
tion of the Society it was said: ‘‘ What 
is wanted now is, not the reproduction 
of former polemics, but such an exhibi- 
tion of the positive truths of Christianity 
as will bring the genuine faith of 
Curist to bear upon the hearts and 
consciencies of men.” No_ better 
watch-word could be taken into the 
coming years. We whoare Unitarians 
shaJl bear the most effective witness to 
the truth which has possessed our lives 
not by skilful controversy, however un- 
avoidable and useful that may be at 
times, but by forgetting ourselves in 
devoted religious work. We have to 


show the power of our faith to uplift | 


human lives, to strengthen for righteous- 
ness, to save from sin, to bring back the 
pure joy of life, to lead men to Gon; 
that is done through self-forgetting love 
and demonstration of the Spirit. Where 
it is done, the truth of doctrine will 
emerge, as natural to such religious 
life. To gather the lonely into 
brotherly fellowship, to feed souls 
hungering for righteousness and for 
sympathy, to open ways for free 
spiritual worship, these are great aims, 
which should command devoted service, 
and a loyal enthusiasm far greater and 
better than any polemic spirit. So 
determined, the London District Society 
will find that its new opportunities 
have not come in vain. 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


Tue sixty-fifth annual meeting of this 
Society was held on Wednesday evening 
in the schoolroom of Unity Church, 
Islington, the Rev. J. Esrntn Carpenter, 
M.A., in the chair. 

After an opening hymn, and prayer by 
the Rev. Josrpx Woop, the Chairman 
called upon Mr. Puiire Rosco, as 
treasurer, to present the accounts. In 
doing so, Mr. Roscoe said that for the past 
two years they had been living in a state 
of artificial prosperity, owing to the fact 
that legacies received had been spent as 
income, and they had begun the year 
with a balance of £205 2s. 9d. in hand. 
But the regular income from subscriptions 
had fallen off, and Jegacies had not been 
received sufficient to make good the defi- 
ciency, so that the year closed with an 
adverse balance of £30 14s. 2d. If the 
subscription list was not increased, they 
could for a few years continue their work 
uncrippled by selling out Consols, but that 
would be a very undesirable course, and 
he appealed for an assured additional 
income of £300. 

The Rev. Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, as 
secretary, then read the Committee’s re- 
port :— 


The report, having gratefully acknow- 
ledged the earnest and faithful labours of 
the missionaries, and appealed especially 
for additional personal help at Bell-street, 
noted with satisfaction the value of the 
Conference of Domestic Mission Workers 
held in Liverpool last year, and recorded the 
gift of £300 from the Holly-hill Guild, 
made in celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Holly-hill School, to secure a 
country cottage to be used as a convalescent 
home by the Bell-street Mission. It was 
expected that a small house at Seaford, 
overlooking the downs and the sea, would 
be shortly rented for that purpose, and 
would be of great service to the Con- 
valescent work, but the need of subscrip- 
tions for maintenance would continue. 

Interesting particulars as to the work at 
Rhyl-street, George’s-row, and Bell-street 
were given, and referring to the unsatis- 
factory state of the finances, reference was 
made to the small number of congregations 
holding collections in support of the work. 

The loss of old subscribers was regretfully 
recorded, among them being Miss Agnes 
Bartram, Mrs. Bowring, Mr. Stephen Busk, 
Mrs. |Colfox, Mrs. T. Smith Osler, Miss 
Swanwick, Mrs. Weiss, Mr. Thomas Young, 
and Dr. Martineau. Having spoken of his 
life-long interest in the work of Domestic 
Missions, and his frequent advocacy of 
them, as embodying the universal and 
perpetual spirit of Christianity, the report 
oncluded :— 

Fifteen years ago Dr, Martineau pre- 


sided at the annual meeting, and delivered 
a speech in which he dealt at length with 
the circumstances that led to the establish- 
ment of the Society, and with its sub- 
sequent history. In once more soliciting 
for the work under their charge the generous 
support of friends and subscribers in London 
and the country generally, your Committee 
feel they cannot more fittingly summarise 
its object and aim than in the words Dr. 
Martineau himself used in the address 
referred to. ‘‘It is,’’ he said, ‘* the funda- 
mental assumption of this Society that at 
least a vast proportion of the evils which, 
especially in large towns, are a blot upon 
our civilisation, have their root in moral 
causes, and admit of being arrested or 
reduced by personal reformation of habit 
through elevation of character and enlarge- 
ment of thought andsympathy. It therefore 
proposes to deal with the flock under its 
charge, one by one; and to place over it 
true representatives of ‘the Good Shep- 
herd,’ who ‘ knows his sheep, and is known 
of them.’ And allits modes of action—the 
school, the library, the lecture-room, the 
temperance society, the chapel—are in- 
struments for the influence of mind on mind, 
the higher on the lower. It addresses 
itself to the springs of character; and, 
refusing to treat men as the helpless victims 
of circumstance, develops the intelligence, 
appeals against their passions to their 
unselfish affections, their self-respect, their 
sense of duty, their Joyalty to the Eternal 
Righteousness. This it does in the faith 
that living moral energy, summoned to the 
front,"can deal marvellously with a mass of 
external difficulty; while, without it, you 
will vainly lift off the dead weight of 
physical obstruction, and offer a clear stage 
to the unawakened soul. This reliance on 
a message to the Conscience and a gospel 
of the Spirit has never made you or your 
missionaries indifferent to the resistance 
which their work encounters from the out- 
ward lot of the poor in our large towns. 
Their reports are a continuous magazine of 
evidence, exposing the fearful crowding 
and insanitary state of the courts and slums 
of our great human hives. But while pro- 
testing against these hindrances, the true 
missionary resolutely presses on, and finds 
the better possibilities of humanity access 
sible to him still.”’ 

The CuargMan, in moving the adoption 
of the report and the accounts, expressed 
his happiness in being able once more to 
take part ina meeting of that Mission, 
and his confidence that the work would 
not be suffered to be curtailed for want of 
necessary support. The continuous in- 
crease of that great city, and the conse- 
quent increasing needs of the people 
among whom they laboured, appealed to 
them rather to extend than to curtail their 
work. Speaking of the unusual number 
of old friends lost during the past year, 
and particularly of Dr. Martineau, he said 
that some of them would recall the great 
speech he made in 1885 at the jubilee of 
their Society, but it was not so generally 
known that Dr. Martineau’s connection 
with the Society had nearly begun at its 
foundation when he was invited by the 
Rev. W. J. Fox to become its first 
Domestic Missionary. It was remarkable 
to think what direction might have been 
given to his activity and what influences 
might have flowed through their Society 
had he even for a short time taken service 
in its ranks. His heart was always with 
them, and in those words quoted in the 
report he laid down the essential charac- 
teristics of their work. Some might phrase 
it differently, but it was the happy charac- 
teristic of their Society, as would be 
gathered from the varied reports of the 
missionaries, that every one found scope for 
theirenergies, and each centre of work had 
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its own character, communicated by the 
energies and specific genius of its leader 
and by the fellow-workers gathered 
round. 

They were faced by the ever-recurring 
problem of reconciling the outward cir- 
cumstances with the needs of the inner 
spirit, and of producing character that 
could boldly front conditions so much 
more depressing than many of them could 
realise, under which life had to be lived. 
Mr. Summers and Mr. Gray both dwelt in 
their reports on the continuously depress- 
ing effect of the permanent conditions of 
life among the London poor, and they 
could not wonder at the plea made by 
missionary after missionary that much 
larger measures than any yet attempted 
should be undertaken for the re-housing 
of the poor. Would it not be possible in 
the buildings happily now being erected 
and becoming more numerous, to have 
something corresponding to that common 
drawing-room which Miss Octavia Hill 
had established: in more than one of her 
courts in Marylebone? A large, pleasant 
room, well furnished and lighted, to hold 
from fifty to 100 people, was opened night 
after night, and was the common drawing- 
room of the people of the court. So in 
Glasgow the present master of Balliol and 
Mrs. Caird had at one time takeu such a 
room, where one night a week they were 
at home, and on other nights other of their 
cultured triends were there, with flowers 
aud musicand friendly talk and sympathy, 
making friends with the people of the 
poorest streets, and creating a social tie 
between themselves and the dwellers in a 
single room or cellar. So he thought in the 
great blocks of dwellings now being built, 
there might be some provision for social 
life organised by those responsible for the 
buildings. 

As to the question of temperance, he 
would never be silent while he could 
speak on sucha platform as theirs, on 
behalf of some such scheme as that pro- 
posed in the Minority Report of Lord 
Peel’s Commission. It was unhappily 
among the consequences of war that it 
stopped social reform, and the Prime 
Minister seemed to have forgotten that he 
had ever issued a Temperance Commission 
at all. But they must not rest until 
public opinion was aroused to demand an 
effective reduction of the number of public- 
houses. | 

By such measures they might prepare 
for the growth of that larger religion, 
which would no longer treat the outer 
conditions as something more or less 
hostile to the inner spirit, but should 
make the outward conditions and the 
inner spirit work together for the common 
good. They believed that the kingdom 
of God was destined to embrace the whole 
man; they looked for the time when the 
conception of Christian service should be 
large enough to embrace social duty, and 
when all that made labour noble and 
dignified and home life fair and beautiful 
should be reckoned not only part of social 
obligation, but as entering vitally into the 
essence of religion. In that spirit their 
missions worked, ministering to every 
side of life, so that body and spirit might 
be brought into harmonious accord towards 
the perfect man. Out of such a concep- 
tion of life, which was growing, there 
would comeanewtransfigured Christianity, 
not of theological division but of true 
unity of life, wherein they might not 
always see eye to eye in the intellectual 


interpretations of the great facts on which 
religious life must always rest, but in 
which they would secure a place as humble 
servants of the Kingdom of God. 

Mr. A. M. Torrance, L.C.C., seconding 
the motion, expressed his pleasure in 
meeting Mr. Martineau again on that 
platform, and wished that they might once 
more have his help on the County Council. 
As he understood the scope of that Mis- 
sion, its aim was to bring in thoughtful, 
educated intelligence to raise up those who 
were very low and to make things better 
than they were; and he would say, “God 
prosper such work.” It had been the aim 
of the London County Council, during the 
eleven years of its existence, to do those 
things to which the Chairman had alluded. 
They ghad in that beautiful spring-time 
Nature’s pictures. all over the parks of 
London, which were all for good in the 
lot of the working people. Attention was 
more and more turned to the improvement 
of the social condition of the people and 
the dwellings in which they lived. They 
had great difficulties to contend with, but 
they were being rapidly cleared away. As 
Chairman of the Parks Committee for two 
years it had been his lot to go round all 
the poorest quarters of London, and much 
had been done to obtain small open spaces. 
But often he had returned home from such 
visits sick at heart, and wondering why 
such a condition of things as he had seen 
was permitted to exist. They had in their 
city squalid slums which would be a dis- 
grace to savages. Good work was being 
done by their Mission and by many mis- 
sions. He knew from his own experience 
in a ragged school in Glasgow over thirty 
years ago that it was not only the taught, 
but the teacher that was benefited. He 
trusted their Mission would go on and 
prosper, and more and more get earnest 
souls to come and help on the cause. 

The Rey. Joseph Woop proposed a 
resolution of confidence in the principles 
of the mission, and sympathy with the 
missionaries in their work. ‘The visitor 
to London, he said, was more and more 
struck with the violent contrasts it pre- 
sented. g They had extremes in the 
provinces, but in London the contrasts 
were much more vivid, startling, and on a 
far more gigantic scale. There were 
increasing signs of wealth, luxury, and a 
kind of pride of life, and at the same 
time there was the awful lot of the toilers 
in the slums. There were multitudes of 
weary, dispirited folks to be seen passing 
along the streets, and vile dwellings, and 
whole districts given over to poverty. It 
was true that there was another side to 
London life. The bulk of Londoners 
were hard-working, honest folk, with more 
or less of happiness in their lives, or 
London could not hold together; for a 
great community was held together in 
peace, order, and safety, because, on the 
whole, its people were honest, industrious, 
kindly and law-abiding; that was the 
cement of social life. On the whole he 
thought Londoners might be proud of 
London, and especially of what it had 
been doing and thinking during the eleven 
and a-half years of the existence of its 
County Council. And yet the physical, 
moral, and religious destitution of London 
could not be denied, nor the urgent need 
of their work and generosity in such 
missions as that. He did not think they 
were doing in that mission in proportion 
to their numbers and their wealth what was 
being done in many provincial towns. 


London was very sick, and its disease was 
want of civilisation;! it was barbarism, the 
lack of the sense of fellowship, brotherhood 
and citizenship. It had been too much 
dominated in the past by a certain selfish, 
brutal independence, with too little sense 
of common life. Fellow-men had been 
regarded merely as competitors in the 
struggle for existence rather than co- 
operators in a great community. But men 
were beginning to feel what it meant to 
share a collective life. The School Board 
and the County Council had done much 
in the way of actual achievement, but far 
more in awakening public spirit and 
teaching men what it was to be citizens of 
that great metropolis. On every hand in 
English life they saw the uprising of the 
social conscience, born of the idea that 
the community is a great and living 
organism, with duties and relations which 
no man might escape. 

In Birmingham they were advocating 
that the corporation should go outside the 
borough and plant decent townships for 
the working folk, with municipal trams or 
railways to bring them into town, town- 


ships in the country, which should have 


each its own independent social life. 
That ideal he commended to those who 
were working at the housing question in 
London ; and to the mission he also com- 
mended the example of the court concerts 
which had been so successful in Birm- 
ingham, with a movable platform that 
could be taken from court to court. Fifty 
concerts had been held last year, and fifty 
more were to be held this year. It could 
be done at a cost of £100. 

The Rev. F. K. Frenston, in seconding 
the motion, spoke of the exceptional 
difficulties of their work in London, and 
the Rey. F. Summers, J. Ponnarp, and 
B. K. Gray responded. 

Mr. Summers urged that supporters of 
the mission should read their reports, and 
especially should set their young people to 
read them and so enlist their active 
sympathy and help. Mr. Pottarn, with 
much feeling, bade farewell to his friends, 
with grateful thanks for all the kindness 
and support he had received. Mr. Gray 
strongly appealed for more help in the 
work at Bell-street, and referring to the 
conditions under which the poor have to 
live, said that beyond all surface allevia- 
tion that they might administer was a 
deep disease demanding more effective 
remedies. It was not enough to make life 
a little more tolerable in the slums; the 
slums were intolerable, and must. be swept 
away. 

On the motion of the Rev. W. H. 
Drummonp, seconded by Mr. A. Wi1son, 
the Committee was appointed, and after a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved by 
Mr. P. M. Martineau, the Benediction 
brought the meeting to a close. 


Dispurss, tho’ short are far too long, 
Where both alike are in the wrong. 
—Cowper. 
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LAY-PREACHING. 


In Mr. Harvie’s Provincial Letter con- 
cerning the state of our churches in the 
Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Association, which appeared in Tue 
Inquirer of the 28th ult., there is a 
paragraph on lay-preaching which deserves 
more than a passing notice, for it opens 
up an important question which is well 
deserying of the consideration of our 
churches. The statement he makes “ that 
for twelve places of worship there are 
only four recognised ministers,” shows 
what an amount of useful work is done in 
that one district alone by our lay- 
preachers, and that if this agency were to 
cease, two-thirds of its churches would be 
closed. He also makes the further in- 
teresting statement that ‘lay-preachers 
are better appreciated here than in any 
other part of England.” As one who has 
ever believed in lay-preaching, and been 
glad to encourage it wherever practicable, 
I would offer a few observations on the 
two phases of this subject, suggested by 
the statements I have quoted—namely, 


- first, the work of lay-preaching, and second, 


its encouragement. 

To those who have given any thought to 
this subject it must be evident that lay- 
preaching has an important part to per- 
form in the work of our churches, if we 
have any desire to create new centres, or 
if we wish to save from extinction some of 
those now existing. It is manifest that 
we cannot have ‘(a recognised minister” 
in-every new place we open, or in many 
of our smaller congregations that have 
neither an endowment nor any wealthy 
members or friend outside to help them to 
bear the burden. To such congregations 
ministers are an expensive luxury they 
cannot afford, but surely it is not 
desirable for them to close their doors on 
that account if lay help be at all available. 
It is better to have but one service a 
Sunday, or even once a month from a lay- 
man, than to “have no service at all. 
Nor should the difficulty of planting a 
minister down in every new mission debar 
us from the attempt to break new ground 
wherever there is a promising field for 
future success. But to do much in either 
of these directions we shall have to rely 
very largely on lay-preaching for carrying 
on the work. This has been one prime 
factor in the success of Methodism. It 
would have been impossible for it to 


spread as it did, or for it to keep open its 


churches to-day but for this element. 

I have no data at hand to show the 
relative number of its present ministers 
and churches, but I venture to say that the 
latter exceed the former by even more than 
two-thirds. True, many of these preachers 
have been plain, unlettered men, like the 
fishermen of Galilee, speaking in their 
vernacular, and caring nothing, because 
knowing nothing, of the rules of grammar. 
But they were men of earnest spirit and 
deep piety, and their word often went home 
to the minds and hearts of those they 
addressed. Cannot we do something more 
in this direction than we have ever yet 
attempted? In our better class congrega- 
tions at least, one would think it should 
not be difficult to find young men with 
aptitudes and qualifications for this work, 
who would be willing to take it up, not in 
any mercenary or vainglorious spirit, but 
in a spirit of self-sacrificing devotion to 
the faith they hold. That would be a good 


‘thing for them, and for our churches also, 


if taken up in such a spirit. It would be 
a joy to the preachers themselves, if I may 
speak from my own experience in my lay- 
preaching days. It would afford greater 
scope and hope for our mission work; it 
might kelp to keep the lamp burning in 
places where it might otherwise die out ; it 
would lessen the difficulty which many 
ministers experience in getting supplies 
for their pulpits in ease of sickness or 
absence ; it would give those, who aspire to 
the regular ministry opportunities for try- 
ing their wings, and for showing whether 
they had,the requisite qualifications ; and 
in this respect we might possibly learn 
something from the Wesleyans, for among 
them no young man is ever accepted as a 
student for the ministry who has not 
given proof that he possesses preaching 
power. 

In the second place, lay-preaching needs 


more encouragement among our churches 


than it has yet received. Mr. Harvie’s 
remark that the lay-preachers of the 
North are better appreciated than in any 
other part of England, implies a general 
lack of appreciation in our body of a most 
useful and deserving class of men. Is it 
because they are disliked as non-profes- 
sionals, or because they fall below the 
standard of the regular miuistry ? Be that 
as it may, it can scarcely be denied that 
lay-preaching is not appreciated as it 
should be, even by working-class con- 
gregations, and it is seldom we find culti- 
vated and well-to-do laymen occupying 
our pulpits. Again, why is this? We 
have laymen who take a high position in 
social and political life. They are found 
on various public bodies, and are 
frequently effective platform speakers, but 
it does not seem to occur to them that they 
can render equally effective services to 
their denomination by occasionally occu- 
pying the pulpits of some of our weaker 
congregations. In the body I have 
referred to above it is different. There 
men of wealth and position, who have 
any talent in that direction, are encouraged 
and do not refuse to take any part in this 
good work. 

Now this seems to me to be one of the 
ways in which lay-preaching can be 
encouraged among us. If more of our 
educated and wealthy laymen would take 
this matter up they would help to raise 
the general standard of lay-preaching, and 
an occasional visit from such gentlemen 
to our poorer and weaker congregations 
would be an encouragement to them, and 
would afford opportunities for friendly 
converse, for showing sympathetic interest 
in their work, and for offering a word of 
counsel or advice on matters connected 
with their church life. 

Another way in which lay-preaching 
can be encouraged is for congregations 
themselves to show a greater appreciation 
of it than is often the case. It is some- 
times said that people will not come to 
lay-preachers, but those who stay away 
for such a reason can scarcely be credited 
with possessing very much religion, and 
they certainly show themselves lacking in 
the true spirit of worship. ‘To go to hear 
a preacher rather than to worship God is 
not the end and aim of a Church. It is 
to be feared that our churches generally 
make too much of the sermon and too 
little of the worship. But that is 
scarcely as it should be, for if either is 
subordinate to the other it is surely the 
sermon that should come second to the 
worship we offer to God, 


I would mentiona third way in which 
lay preaching may be encouraged and 
improved. If the ministers in our 
leading congregations in our large cities 
and towns would encourage any likely 
young men they know to take up this 
work and form training classes for it, good 
results might be expected in larger 
number and greater efficiency. Dr. 
Herford did this at Sheffield, and I think 
even he will admit, with encouraging 
results. The classes might meet at stated 
time, and if not too often, lay-preachers, 
or any desiring to become such, in other 
places within easy reach, might also be 
glad to attend. That, however, is a 
matter of detail. In these various ways, 
Iconceive, much more might be done by 
the agency of lay-preaching for the 
benefitting and strengthening of our 
churches. Joun Fox. 


“AT HOME WITH GOD.” 


THe recent opening of the new chapel 
at Ciliau Aeron was reported in these 
columns last week. The Cambrian News, 
of May 18, gives a full report of the pro- 
ceedings, and some interesting historical 
notes on the old chapel and‘its ministers, 
of whom the first and the'third, Philip 
Pugh and David Davis, of Castell-hywel 
(and their associates), divided néarly the 
whole of the eighteenth century between 
them, each ministering for over fifty years, 
Davis continuing to preach for the first 
twenty years and more ‘of the présent cen- 
tury. The News also gives, verbatim, a 
translation of the sermon preached in 
Welsh by the Rev. E.:Ceredig Jones, M.A., 
of Bradford, with the above title. From 
that sermon the following extract is 
taken :— 

“ Tt is true that we who worship here feel 
that every place is holy ground where man 
worships the Heavenly Father in spirit 
and in truth. Of every place where love 
dwells, and the voice of conscience is 
respected, it might be said in the language 
of the patriarchs of old: ‘This is none 
other but the house of God, and this is the 
gate of heaven.’ While I am deeply con- 
scious of this fact, [ am bound to confess 
that when we dedicate a house, such’as 
that in which we are now assembled to the 
service of God, and set it apart as our 
religious home where we meet kindred 
spirits before the Lord our Maker, it 
possesses a special sacredness. It is a 
place where we can worship and meditate 
to the best advantage. We do not come 
here merely for instruction, or to hear a 
sermon, the prayers and the music; but 
the worship of God is the chief object 
of our meeting within these walls. We 
come together in the quietude of the day 
of rest to hold communion with our Father 
in our religious home. It is true that 
there should be at each service solid 
instruction in the art of noble living, up- 
lifting prayers, and the sublimest strains 
of music, but these should be regarded as 
means to an end, as aids to the sincere 
worship of God—such whole-hearted 
worship as would make us obey Him in 
all that we do. When we view the Church 
as our religious home we see the need of 
making it as beautiful as possible. Jn all 
civilised countries, wherever men and 
women respect themselves, they endeavour 
to make their homes as beautiful as their 
means will allow. They adorn them with 
works of art—pictures, statuary, and the 
richest produce of the loom, They pro- 
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eure the best musical instruments to 
accompany their songs or to interpret the 
works of the great masters, and buy the 
finest books for their libraries. All this is 
most commendable, for all such things are 
important aids to the culture of the soul. 
On precisely the same principle I would 
have our religious home made really 
beautiful, so that each of us might be able 
to say from the depths of our hearts, ‘One 
thing have I desired of the Lord, that 
will I seek after: that I may dwell in the 
House of the Lord, all the days of my life, 
to behold the beauty of the Lord and to 
inquire in His temple.’ In return for the 
countless blessings which we daily receive 
from our heavenly Father’s loving hand, 
itis only right that we should give what we 
can towards the adorning of the house in 
which we join our kindred and friends in 
our service of praise and prayer. With 
great profit to our sotls we might make 
beauty one of the means whereby we may 
commune with the Supreme Author of 
beauty. This spot has been the religious 
home of some of you during the whole 
course of your life. Here, in your infancy, 
you were dedicated to the service of God 
by your fond parents. Here you lisped the 
first notes of praise in your childhood. At 
this place you have been kept in vital 
touch with those spiritual influences which 
have quickened your conscience and your 
intellect and have helped you on your 
beavenward way until this very hour. 
During many years of joy and some 
hours of sorrow, here you have bowed 
Giver of all good things and have joined 
those that are dearest to you in the 
solemn hymn of praise. It is here that 
you meet kindred minds from week to 
week and where the grip of a friend’s hand, 
no less than the gospel of love and duty 
which you hear, is a means of grace to 
you. It is the place where you repair when 
your hearts are sorrowful as well as when 
you feel the joy of living and seek the 
‘peace that passeth all understanding.’ 
To-day there is a resurrection of old 
memories in our hearts. If you will permit 
me to give my own experience, I feel that I 
shall not find eternity too long to thank God 
for the moral and spiritual benefit which I 
received in my early days at God’s altar 
in this place. On this eventful day I 
cantiot breathe a better prayer than that 
the young people who shall assemble in 
this new house shall receive the same 
benefit to their souls that I received in the 
old chapel. As the house of God is our 
religious home, it should be the abode of 
unity and peace. We all know that ina 
happy household every member tries to 
add something to the joy aud comfort of 
all the rest. There may be a great variety 
of tastes and temperaments and degrees 
of culture, but all are bound together by 
the golden thread of mutual regard and 
the place partakes of the nature of an 
earthly paradise. A household in which 
this all-uniting love is absent is not a 
home. It is only a kind of prison house 
in which persons tolerate each other. 
The meaning of the Welsh word cartref 
—home, is the abode of love. The same 
law is illustrated in the Church. Now 
that we have made our religious home 
beautiful to the sight, we must also make 
it bright and sweet and lovely by the kind 
and generous feelings which pervade our 
hearts each time we assemble here for 
worship. In the name of the God of 
Love whom we worship, our Father, I 
charge you never toenter these walls unless 


you are prepared to leave all unkindly 
feelings at the threshold. Here weare all 
expected to meet as brethren of one mind 
and one spirit who are animated by a 
profound desire to help and encourage 
each other as we pass down the vale of 
years. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


IRELAND. 


Irisa Unitarians, who are very like 
English Unitarians in a certain inability to 
understand why their faith should not be 
deemed as good as anybody else’s, have 
just had to put up with a rebuff. Our 
people here present very much the same 
differences of judgment on the questions 
of the day as their friends across the 
channel, and certainly we are not one whit 
behind you in loyalty to Queen and 
country. So, when Her Gracious Majesty 
announced her intention of coming to 
Ireland, we prepared, along with others of 
her dutiful and loyal subjects, to bid her 
welcome. Our Non-subscribing Associa- 
tion appointed a special committee to 
draw up and present an address, as had 
been done on like occasions in years gone 
by. So we did our best. Our address— 
and a very handsome piece of work it 
seemed when Mr. Vinycomb had engrossed 
it—set forth our great pleasure in Her 
Majesty’s visit, our appreciation of the 
benefits that had come to us by her loag 
rule, our joy at her recognition of the 
bravery and devotion of her Irish soldiers 
at the war, and our trust that the South 
African trouble might soon end in the 
establishment of a firm and lasting peace. 
We tried to make our address an expres- 
sion of our best and sincerest thoughts 
and hopes. And then we waited for in- 
structions as to its due presentation. 
Alas! the Methodists were allowed to 
present their address, and the orthodox 
Presbyterians theirs, and the Episco- 
palians theirs; but we poor Non-sub- 
scribers had to content ourselves to 
forward ours by the humble if handy 
methods of the penny post. It was a 
disappointment. We are a loyal and 
patriotic people; we have our pride of 
citizenship ; and we do not recognise that 
our religious faith disqualifies us for 
privileges to which our neighbours of the 
Methodist and Episcopalian Churches are 
admitted. But these things lie on the 
knees of the gods; and all we can do now 
is to see toit that our disappointment 
shall not make us less earnest or less loyal 
or diminish our happy thankfulness that 
Her Majesty had a real good time in 
Ireland, enjoyed her visit, is better in 
health for it, and talks about coming again 
next, year. 

Of our churches here the news is good 
and bad, the best of all being that there 
is little to tell. Happy is the congrega- 
tion that is not making history. Our 
men are working on quietly and faithfully, 
and there is little just now to mar the 
even tenor of their way. As some of us 
know only too well, such a time brings 
the hardest trial of all; new movements, 
special efforts, times when there’s some- 
thing “on,” something “agate,” as some 
old friends of mine used to say—it’s 
easy work then. Butit’s the “long pull” 
that tires and tests a man, when the 
special effort is over and the jog-trot 
commonplace begins. As Charles Kings- 
ley sang ; 


Oh, it is easy _ . 
To beget great deeds, but in the rearing of 


them, 

The threading in cold bloed each mean 
detail 

And furze-brake of half-pertinent cireum- 
stance— 


There lies the self-denial. 


If we have little to report to such as wish 
for news, it by no means follows that our 
churches have lost either faith or hope. 

But Dromore is vacant, though, if 
report be true, the vacancy is shortly to 
be filled. Good David Thompson passed 
onward to his rest three months ago, after 
a long and trying illness. He bad been 
unable for a while to throw himself, as he 
had done in his day of health and strength, 
into the more active duties of his work in 
the busy little country town; but not a 
man in Dromore was better known or 
better loved, or more sincerely, honoured. 
His successor will enjoy the prestige of 
an honourable pulpit tradition; he will 
have a grand opportunity of usefulness ; 
and he will find that his congregation has 
plenty of life in it and plenty of devotional 
spirit. 

Belfast is losing Mr. Fripp. Not alone 
the congregation of All Souls, which is 
sore at heart to part with him, but many 
good interests in this ‘‘ Athens of the 
North” will be the poorer by his going 
away. The handsome church in which 
his people meet for worsbip is the 
enduring memorial of his zeal in their 
service ; and when next winter’s Univer- 
sity Extension lectures are arranged there 
will be a vacant place in the list that will 
speak eloquently of work which he has 
done for a wider public. He goes to 
Mansfield bearing with him the esteem 
and good wishes of all here. To be sure he 
does not take precisely the same view of cer- 
tain matters as most of us do, and we have 
found in Unitarianism bigger and better 
meanings than he has been able to read 
there. But in a great house, as Paul] has 
it, there is room for all sorts of vessels ; 
and in the ministry of our Free Churches 
there is room for very great diversities of 
conviction and method. Itis good when 
we will recognise that so it is, and rather 
rejoice at it than care to quarrel about it. 
‘‘ May the rosy wing of friendship never 
moult a feather!” 

I should like to say a good. word for 
Ballyclare. Our people there, with Mr. 
Fielding at their head, are anxious to raise 
some £500—I think it is—for the repair of 
their Meeting-house. It’sa poor encourage- 
ment to attend worship when you know 
that at any moment the church roof may 
come tumbling about your ears. And so, 
next month, Ballyclare holds a bazaar, and 
who ever will help may be assured that his 
goodwill willnot be wasted. Memories of 
bygone troubles hang about Ballyclare ; 
and of all the churches that suffered by 
the contentions of former days, Ballyclare, 
perhaps, suffered most. But the fires are 
out now; old enmities are done with ; 
rival presbyteries are re-united ; and the 
“ destructions ” which their strife led on 
to are “come to a perpetual end.” With 
their old church made habitable again, 
and with encouragement, it may be hoped, 
from the sympathy and goodwill of com- 
rades in the faith, there is a future of 
honour and usefulness before our con- 
gregation. 

Our Irish churches were well repre- 
sented, it was pleasant to see, at the 
Leicester Conference, and those of us who 
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worked our hardest to bring the Conference 
over to Belfast were almost envious of 
Leicester’s opportunity of good work in 
the common cause. Will our turn come ? 
It would do us a power of good. It would 
convince our people here that English and 
Irish Unitarians “and other Free Chris- 
tians ” are of the very same household of 
faith, and it will be well to give the fact 
fuller recognition. And it would help our 
English Unitarians to profit by knowledge 
of some of our methods. There are a few 
things which we here have got right—and 
English people do not know it. Mr. 
Odgers, for example, pleading with the 
Conference that church organisations 


_ should take up the work of looking after 


any of our young men who might be 
trained for the ministry, quoted the 
example of the Presbyteries of the Scot- 
tish Kirk. Why should he not have 
instanced work that our own presbyteries 
are doing here? Not only have we the 
organisation and the needed funds for 
taking charge of candidates and students 
for the ministry, but we are actually doing 
the work for which Mr. Odgers pleaded at 
this very hour, hoping in due course to 
send our students up to college. Quotation 
of Irish Unitarian methods would have 
seemed to some of us at least as appro- 
priate at the Leicester meeting as quota- 
tion of the ways of Scotch Calvinism. 
But, indeed, English and Irish Uni- 
tarianism will both be the better for some 
further mutual understanding. Ispeak of 
this matter with some confidence, for “I 
ha’ tried baith.” 
Dovetas WALMSLEY. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—-o— 


. [Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

—_——+~— 

Blackley.—The annual sermons were preached 
on the 13th inst. by the Rev. John Ellis, of Shef- 
field. In the afternoon the choir, assisted by 
friends, rendered Pattison’s cantata Amos. There 
were excellent congregations, and the collections 
amounted to £21 5s, 


Bolton: Unity Church.—The school sermons | 


were preached on Sunday, May 20, At the morn- 
ing service the devotional exercises were conducted 
by the Rev. H. M. Livens, the address being given 
by Miss Mary Dendy, of Manchester, who spoke 
earnestly to the children and their parents about 
workmen who need and workmen who need not to be 
ashamed. In the afternoon and evening the Rey. 
John Byles, of Northampton, preached, giving wise 
counsel and encouragement to teachers drawn from 
his own wide experience. There were large congre- 
gations at all the services. The beautiful weather 
drew out a great company of scholars and their 
parents to join in the procession and open-air sing- 
ing before the morning service. The chapel was 
very tastefully decorated, and special hymns and 
anthems sung by the choir and the children. The 
latter had been carefully trained by Mr. Joseph 
Lancaster, jun. The collections for the day 
amounted to over £43, of which £12 10s. 64d. was 
contributed by the scholars since the beginning of 
the year, and was handed in to the offertory by the 
youngest child in the school 

- Burnley.—A meeting was held on Saturday, 
May 19, at the Trafalgar-road Church, to welcome 
the Rev, E. A. Voysey, B.A., the newly-appointed 
minister, After tea the chair was taken by Mr. S. 
Holden, who, together with Mr. Councillor Bibby 
and Mr. J. S. Mackie, on behalf of the Sunday- 
school, and Mr. J. T. Bibby and Mr. P. J. Har- 
greaves on behalf of other institutions connected 
with the church, offered a very cordial welcome to 
Mr. and Mrs. Voysey. Mr. Voysey, in reply, 
thanked them all very much for the sincere and 
warm welcome that they had given to him and 
Mrs. Voysey. When he came there for the first 
time, as candidate, he was much impressed by the 
earnest devotion displayed by all of them, and said 
to himself: “This is the church I will have, if 
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they will have me,” and when he went home, and 
his wife asked him what sort of place it was, he 
said, “It is very dirty, but the people are clean- 
hearted.” He thanked God he had become their 
minister, and he hoped to have a long and pros- 
perous ministry among them. He was glad that 
the previous speakers had all emphasised the im- 
portance of their being united in their work. He 
wished to be their friend, and he wished them to 
feel that they could trust him, and confide in him 
without any fear of his making mischief. He 
didn’t want to start confession—he was not a 
Ritualist, but he did. want to get at their hearts. 
With regard to the Sunday-school, one of his chief 
duties and pleasures would be to look after the 
children, and he hoped to get thoroughly in touch 
with every thing in their church life. The Rey. W. 
H. Burgess, on behalf of the Sunday-school Union, 
the Rev. J. H, Hirst of the Bethel Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, who said that any man who 
helped them towards truth and righteousness should 
have the right hand of fellowship from him, and 
the Rev. J. H. Wicksteed joined in the welcome. 
The Rev. R. A. Armstrong was the next speaker. 
Having referred with pleasure to the freedom 
Unitarians had in Burnley, as regarded member- 
ship in the Free Church Council, he said that he 
had never been at a meeting of welcome to a 
minister where so many letters of sympathetic 
interest and welcome had been read from orthodox 
clergy and ministers in the town; and he had 
rarely been at such a meeting when an orthodox 
Christian church was actually represented by its 
minister. He referred to the controversy which 
had occurred in consequence of the entrance of Mr. 
Ellison Voyeey into the Unitarian ministry, and he 
rejoiced to think that the efforts which were then 
made by a small section of Unitarians to narrow 
down the meaning of the name Unitarian, and to 
impose doctrinal tests upon ministers, failed to 
receive general support, He welcomed any man 
who strove to teach, and toliveas if he believed in 
the Fatherhood of God. He cared nothing for the 
name by which men called themselves. As far as 
his own feelings were concerned, he did not dare to 
aspire after the name Christian. He only strove to 
follow him who had taught men to trust in God’s 
fatherly love, And any man who would devote 
himself to the task of helping others to believe in 
and love God, deserved to have the hand of fellow- 
ship stretched out to him. For he believed that 
the love of God, as a Father, when truly felt, was 
the greatest power in a human lite. In conclusion, 
he referred to the activity of the church, and its 
institutions, and he felt bound to say that if they 
wished to have Mr. Voysey for a long time they 
must not work him too hard. He must be allowed 
to have a quiet hour in his home with his wife, and 
must not be torn to pieces by continual engage- 
ments. It was not the minister who did the most 
work who did the best work. It was not doing, 
but being, and their cause would flourish better if 
their minister were allowed a quiet life of his own, 
and occasionally visited them, and if they knew him 
as their friend. Letters of regret for absence and 
good wishes were received from the Hon. Mrs. de 
Beaumont Klein, who had been asked to take the 
chair; the Revs. Charles Jones, vicar of St. 
Andrew’s; W. S. Matthews, vicar of Briercliffe ; 
the Wesleyan superintendent, and several other 
Nonconformist ministers ; also from the Revs. J. 
J. Shaw, T. Leyland, and Mr. Frank Taylor, of 
Bolton. : 

Burton-on-Trent.—The first anniversary of 
the Burton Unitarian Society was held on Sunday, 
May 6, when a good congregation assembled at the 
Town Hall, the regular place of meeting, the room 
being nearly filled. The Rey. J. Birks, F.G.S., of 
Derby, preached in the evening, the subject being — 
“ Are Unitarians Christians?” The Lessons were 
read by Mr. Fritchley, of Derby. The Essex Hall 
Hymnal has been introduced, and the hymns were 
heartily sung to popular tunes, the arrangements 
for the music being in the hands of friends from 
Derby, who accompanied their minister, and ren- 
dered valuable help in the service, which was the 
sixth of the Ten Services Liturgy. The solo, 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” and tbe duet, 
“Love Divine,” were given with good effect. 
Liberal collectiurs were made in aid of the 
cause. 

Chester.—At the annual meeting of the congre- 
gation ot Matthew Henry’s Chapel, held on May 16, 
the minister’s report recorded a year of steady pro- 
gress. It was stated that during the four years’ 
ministry of the Rev. H. D. Roberts subscriptions 
and collections had doubled, and £700 bad been 
raised for the re-roofing and restoration of the 
chapel. Great regret was expressed at Mr. Roberts’s 
resignation on accepting the post of Missionary 
minister to the Liverpool District Association. 

Darlington.—A sale of werk in aid of the church 
funds was opened on Thursday, May 10, by Miss 
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Lucas, who was introduced by Mr. E. Cox-Walker, 
The congregation are anxious to make alterations iu 
the schoolroom and improve the church, 

Evesham.-—The Protestant Dissenting ministers 
of Warwickshire and the neighbouring counties 
held their spring meeting at Evesham on Wednes- 
day, 23rd inst. After service in the Oat-street 
Chapel at 12.15, when the Rev. Ernest Betham, of 
Stratford-on-Avon, was the preacher, the business 
meeting was held, and at two the members of the 
congregation entertained the ministers and other 
friends at luncheon in the schoolroom, about sixty- 
five being present. Mr, A. H. Martin, J.P., gave 
the toast of ‘The Queen,” received with musical 
honours and cheers, and of ‘‘ The Ministers’ Meet- 
ing,” responded to by the Rev. Henry McKean. The 
Rey. L. P. Jacks proposed “The Preacher,” and 
Mr. Betham responded. The Rey. A. A. Charles- 
worth proposed “ Religious Liberty all the World 
Over,” to which the Rev. J. C. Street responded ; 
and the Rev. E. P. Hall “ Ministers and Members 
of other Evesham Congregations,’ responded to by 
the Rev. F. Standfast, Wesleyan minister, and Mr. 
J.S. Slater, J.P.,a member of the Baptist Congrega- 
tion, The Rev. W. Lloyd toasted “The Evesham 
Congregation,’ and Mr. Geoffrey New, Mayor of 
Evesham, and chairman of the congregation, 
responded. The Rev. Peter Dean proposed the 
health of ‘The Chairman,” and at the close of the 
proceedings Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Martin invited the 
luncheon party and all members of the Oat-street 
congregation to their garden for the afternoon. 

London: Essex Church.—The Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke will preach at Essex Church on Sunday 
morning next, and also on the five following Sun- 
days. ; 

Manchester: Upper Brook-street.—The Rav. 
C. Peach preached on Sunday last, in the morning, 
ou “The [ndian Famine,” and in the evening ou 
“The Burden of Empire.” Collections were taken 
in church and school on behalf of our local Famine 
Fund, amounting to £9. 

Newbury.—The annual tea—postponed from 
Good Friday through illness in several families of 
the congregation—was held at the Presbyterian 
Chapel on the 16th inst., followed by a public meet- 
ing, under the chairmanship of the minister, the 
Rey. E. Turland. Presents of books were made to 
the Sunday scholars, and a programme of music and 
recitations was executed by them with much credit 
to the young performers and pleasure to their 
audience. A thrilling recitation of ‘‘The Eidel- 
weiss,’ by the chairman, and hymn, ‘All Good 
Night,” brought to a close a very enjoyable even- 


ing. 

Oxford: Charles-street Instifute.—The sum 
of £1 12s. has been sent to Miss J. Upton for the 
Sunday-school by Miss Bland, one of those who 
took part in the Summer Session for Teachers at 
Manchester College last year, that amount having 
been derived from the sale of photographs taken 
during the Session. 

Rawtenstall —On Sunday, May 13, a very suc- 
cessful Sunday-school anniversary was held, the 
Rev. A. Doel, of Chorley, being the preacher. On 
Monday evening Mr. Doel delivered his popular lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Life, Light, and Duty.” All the services 
were exceedingly well attended and highly appre- 
ciated. Councillor James Lupton, an old scholar 
and inhabitant of Rawtenstall, presented to the col- 
lection a cheque for £5 53, from Mrs. Alice Crook, 
of Chorley. The collections for the anniversary 
were £43 9s. 

Rochdale.—A bazaar, which has for its object 
to remove debts amounting to about £400 on the 
church and school, and to form the nucleus of a 
fund for further improvements and extensions, was 
opened on Thursday, May 17, by Mr. Robert D. 
Holt, of Liverpool, under the presidency of the 
Mayor of Rochdale. In his speech Mr. Holt (who 
is descended from an old Rochdale family) referred 
to the fact that his father, the late Mr. George 
Holt, laid the foundation-stone of the Blackwater- 
street Chapel, where the services are now regularly 
held. There was a large attendance, the bazaar 
being favoured by beautiful weather. Several 
handsome subscriptions were announced, and there 
was a large and valuable assortment of goods, evi- 
dencing the energetic spirit with which, during 
the past four months, the Rochdale people have 
worked. The bazaar on the second day was opened 
by Alderman T. B. Wood, J.P., of Middleton, an 
original trustee of the Blackwater-street Chapel, 
Alderman J. R. Heape being in the-chair.. On 
Saturday Alderman W. 8. Bowring, of Liverpool, 
who was to have been the opener, was unfortunately 
prevented by ill-health from being present. At the 
close the receipts amounted to nearly £940, so that 
after paying expenses and clearing off the debt, it 
is hoped to have at least £400 towards the fund of 
£1,000 aimed at for proposed alterations and exten- 
sion of church and schools. 

South Cheshire and District Association 
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and Sunday-school Union.—On Thursday after- 
noon, May 17, the annual conference was held at 
Nantwich. The tenth annual report, which was 
received and adopted, gave an account of the meet- 
ings that had been held during the year. The re- 
port of the Visitor (the Rev. R. Stuart Redfern, of 
Crewe) recorded the official visits that had been 
made to the schools at Chester, Congleton, Crewe, 
and Shrewsbury, in which satisfactory work had 
been done. In seven years there had been 
an increase in the six schools of the Union of 90 
scholars on the books, and of 46 in average attend- 
ance ; also of 11 teachers in average attendance. 
The President (the Rev, G. A. Payne) moved, and 
Mr, Vincent (Shrewsbury) seconded, the adoption 
of the repert. On the motion of the Rev. J. C, 
Street, the officers were appointed, the Rey. G. A. 
Payne succeeding the Rev, J. M. Mills as secretary, 
to the value of whose services warm tributes were 
paid. The Rev. Charles Peach, representing the 
Manchester District Sunday-school Association, and 
the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, representing the 
Liverpool Sunday-school Society, were heartily wel- 
comed by the President, and each replied in an 
interesting speech. At the close of the conference 
tea was served in the schoolroom, and afterwards a 
service was held in the chapel, when the Rev. J. 
M. Lloyd Thomas, of Liscard, preached an eloquent 
sermon on “The Church and the Christian.” 

The Scottish Unitarian Sunday-school 
Union.—A meeting of friends interested in Sun- 
day-school. work was held in the hall of St. Mark’s 
Chapel, Edinburgh, on Saturday last, when the 
above Union was formed, an outcome of a prelimi- 
nary meeting at Dundee in November last, Mr. 
James Graham, Glasgow, Occupied the chair, and 
there were present the Revs, R. B. Drummond, B.A., 
A. Ernest Parry, E. T, Russell, Alexander Webster, 
and Henry Williamson, and about thirty others. A 
letter was read from the Rev. A. C, Henderson, 
M.A., B.D., regretting his absence. The proceedings 
began with tea, followed by hymn and prayer. The 
Chairman then welcomed those present, and said he 
was pleased to occupy the chair at a meeting of a 
society which had for its objects the promotion of 
Sunday-school work in Scotland, and the encourage- 
ment of all engaged in that work. The instruction 
of the young in the fundamentals of our liberal 
faith, and, above all, the moral and spiritual teach- 
ing of children were of vital importance. The rules 
of the Union were agreed upon, and the following 
office-bearers appointed :—President, Mr. James 
Graham ; vice-presidents, Messrs. A. Godsell (Hull), 
and H. B. Melville and Miss Moffat ; treasurer, Mr. 
G. Reeves ; secretary, Mr. J. K. Melville, 92, High- 
street, Kirkcaldy. The Rey. R. B. Drummond read 
a brief paper on “The Importance of Unitarian 
Teaching in the Sunday-school.” He urged that it 
was a great mistake to allow children to pass 
through our schools without obtaining some know- 
ledge of Unitarian principles and of the differences 
between our faith and that of other Churches. 
They ought so to be instructed in the school that 
they might us able to answer the question why 
they are Unitarians. The elements of religion and 
morality were of primest importance, but the ele- 
ments of our theological position and lessons on 
the origin, structure and character of the Bible, 
for example, were too important to be left altogether 
on one side, A comprehensive vote of thanks to 
Mr. Drummond for his paper, to the St, Mark’s 
peachers for the tea, to the Chairman for presiding, 
aud to the Rey. Mr. Parry for his work of organisa- 
tion as secretary pro tem. was carried, the meeting 
concluding with hymn and benediction, 

Wolverhampton.—The second of the series of 
re-opening services was held on Sunday last in the 
iron schoolroom, Bath-road. The Rev. William 
Lindsay, of Christ Church, Nottingham, conducted 
the service, and preached a thoughtful sermon from 
the text: ‘‘ With freedom did Christ set us free, 
stand fast therefore and be nob entangled again in 
a yoke of bondage.” The attendance was fair, but 
not so large as on the previous Sunday. 


Country Hontmpay Movemenr.—Miss 
A, Lawrence, 23, Campden House-cham- 
bers, Campden-hill, London, W., acknow- 
ledges with many thanks receipt for this 
fund of the following sums :—The Misses 
Meyer, £3 3s.; Mr. Frederick -Nettlefold, 
£10; Miss Wrigley, £1; Mrs, Aspland, 
£1 1s.; Mr. Charles Jecks, £1. 


—_————_¢———__—_— 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 


GALEN DAR. 
gee 

SUNDAY, May 27. 
pete a 


@@ It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 1la.M. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. D. Amos. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 AM. and 7 P.M., Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON. 

Croydon, ree Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 
Oroydon,11a.mM.and7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopps. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooxz, M A., and 7 P.M., 
Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 

Forest-gat ‘corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. H. Woops PErris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rey. 
Brooke HerrorD, D.D., and 7 P.M., Rev. Epaar 
Dartyn. Collections for London Domestic 
Missions. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A, 
Islington Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 

and 7 p.M., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. FAaRQUHARSON, 
Morning, “‘ Contentment,” Evening, “ A Good 
Soldier.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. : 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. CHynoweETH Pores. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 p.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 4.M. and 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. A. J. CuaRKE. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 3 p.M., Service for Children. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. L. 
TAVENER; “St. Peter’s, Rome,” and 7 P.M. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m., 
Mr. A. B, Mipnanz, and 6.30 P.m., Mr. L, 
TAVENER. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m., Rev. Harotp Ry ert, and 7 P,M., Rev. 
G. Carrer. 

Wood Gree Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rev, 
Dr. Mummery. 


—_—__-——___. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BaLsaLy Heatu Institute: Our F'atHer’s CHuRCE, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEaTH. 
Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M, 

Rey. I’. W. STanLey. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowand HI1. : 

BuacKpPoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davyip Davis. 

BLAcKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Boperi Smirx. 
Bootte Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and® 

6.30 p.m., Rev. S. THompson, 

Bovurnemovts, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. C. C, Cox. 

Briguton, Christ Church( Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m, Rey. T. B. 
BROADRICK. r i 

Buxton, Hartington-road' Church, 11 «a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. Grorar STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 

Dea and WatmeER Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114a.M.and 6.30 p.M., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev, S.. Burrows. 

EastTBourneE,Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. Sr. Crate. 

GuiuprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 

. 6.380 p.m., Rev. E, 8S, Lana Buckianp, M.A. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rey. 
F. H. Jonus, B.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev, J. M, Luoyp Tuomas, 


LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M., Rev 
R. A. Armstrona, B.A., and 6.30 P.m., Rev 
A. CoBDEN Situ. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road,-Sefton Park, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kiein, Evening, The Five 
“ Commonly-called Sacraments ” (25th Article 
of the Church of England): ‘“ Confirmation, 
Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme- 
Unction,” 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rey 
J. FoRREs?. 

MaNcHESTER,Strangeways 10.304.M. and 6.30, P.M, 

Maraate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DRuMMoND. 

PorrsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. T'HomMas BonD, 

PortsmMouTH, High-streep Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

RamsaatTs, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 4.M.and 6.30 p.m., Mr. W. H. SHRUBSOLE, 
F.G.8. 

Rivineton Church, Rivington, Chorley, Rev. H. W. 
Hawkes. Annual Service. 

SoarBorovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L, H. THomas, B.A. 

SipmMoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11a.m., Rev. R.C. Denby. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev, A. E, O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Mr. J. R. Mac- 
DONALD. 

Yorx,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Closed for Cleaning, 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—May 27th, 

at 11.15, W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN, “ The 

Alexandrian School (B.c. 330-800 a.D. : Its Influence 
on Religion and Ethics.” Concert at 7. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


NOW READY. 


Report of the Conference held at 
Leicester in April. 


Prick ONE SHILLING. 


Hull: Messrs. Etsom & Co. London: Essex Hatt. 


BIRTHS. 


“SincLair—On the 20th May, at 70, Eglantine-. 


avenue, Belfast, the wife of Samuel Sinclair, 
junr., of a son, & 


MARRIAGES. 


Marruews—Mace— On the 15th May, at Holy 


Trinity Church, Tulse Hill, by the Rey. G. 
Cruttenden Mace (cousin of the bride), assisted 
by the Rev. H. Woflindin, Alfred Herbert 
Henry, eldest son of Mr, Matthews, of Devon- 
shire House, Ealing, to Ada Buckler, younger 
daughter of the late Mr. William Glover Mace, 
of Tenterden, and Mrs. Mace, of Streatham 
Hill. 

Youna—SraLtwortHy—On the 21st May, at the 
Congregational Church, Haslemere, by the 
Rev. Hugh Morris, assisted by the Rev. Alfred 
Kluht, M.R.A.S., and by the Rev. G. B. Stall- 
worthy (father of the bride), James Radley 
Young, of Broadstone, Poole, Dorset, only son 
of Mr, J. R. Young, of Southport, to Alice 
Mary, only daughter of George Burnett and 
Alice Stallworthy, of Hillcrest, Haslemere, 


Surrey. 
DEATHS. 

JoHNson—On the 17th May, at 11, Bertram-road, 
Liverpool, aged 72 years, Mary Jane Johnson, 
widow of the late Thos. Johnson, of Chester. 

Pinnock—On the 20th May, at his residence 
Merriebank, Newport, Isle of Wight, after a 
lingering illness, Charles Edward Pinnock, 
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Board and Resivence, 


eee 


A FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, RoBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


NGLESEA. BRYNTIRION 

BOARDING HOUSE, Red Wharf Bay. 

Tennis. Misses SCHOFIELD and Brooks, Terms 
on application, 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


ao and RESIDENCE (First 

Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the lease 
of her house, and has enlarged and re-decorated it. 
Electric light and bells and bath-room are added, 
and perfect modern drainage. References required, 
—18, Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens), 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. Board and Residence from 30s. 
Send for particulars. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Addreas, 
Miss CHatpgoor7T, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. Near the lakes, the 
woods, and the mountains of Westmorland. 
Board and lodging from three shillings per day.— 
Write for particulars to the Rev. H. V. Minis 
Starnthwaite Colony, Kendal. 


ca 


_ FAYELIXSTOW#.—Comfortable Apart- 
~ ments near Railway Station and to the Sea 
in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs, H. Ropinson 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road, 


EAR WINCHELSEHA.—A few paying 
GUESTS received im a healthy country 
village. Terms moderate. Good cycling. Pretty 
undulating country, Within easy reach of Rye 
and Camber. References given.—Mrs. CoupLanp, 
Icklesham, Rye. 


JT. LEONARDS.—< Crantock,” 59, 
ee Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
- RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoteL in 
- London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. ° 
Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
: Electric Light. Lift. = 
Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2/-. 
: Service, 1s. 
CPt Ss LOA, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams : ‘f QureTuDE, Lonpon.” 


VENTED, Lady NURSE, with some 

previous experience, for two children, aged 
24 and 1 year. Unitarian preferred.—Apply to 
Mrs. R. B, Lawrence, Minayon, Grassendale, 
Liverpool, : 


Schools, ete, 
—_e—_ 
EAUFORT SCHOOL, 25, WOOD- 
STOCK AVENUE, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


HALF TERM, MONDAY, June 18. 


Miss Tucker will be in London for the Whit- 
Week Meetings, and any letters sent to her at 69, 
Guilford-street, Russell-square, W.C., will receive 
immediate attention, 


RIGHTON. — ASCOTT HOUSE 
SCHOOL, 37, SUSSEX-SQUARE, ; 
PrincipaLc-—MAURICE JACOBS, M.A. (Oxon.). 
BOYS well grounded and prepared for Public 
Schools by experienced University Graduates and 
Public Schoolmen. Healthiest situation in Brighton, 
facing sea and downs. Playing fields of thirty 
acres. Highest references, 


Cpe WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 
TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


Heap Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A., late scholar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


This School will provide a sound liberal education 
on Public School lines, 

Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science. 

There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the school on Sunday. Instruction will 
be given in the history of the growth of religious 
and rational theological thought and opinion in 
England, and generally in religious subjects. The 
boys will be encouraged in sobriety, intelligence, 
earnestness, and piety, and in modes and by 
teachers free from the obligations of prescribed 
creeds or tests of religious belief. 

Careful and individual attention will be given to 
the physical training and development of the boys. 


Fees. 

For Boarders ... £33 63, 8d. a term (inclusive). 

For Day Boys ... £12 12s, a term, 

Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the publie worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine. 

Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), New College, 
Eastbourne ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


Schools, ete. 


—_—. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


om 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben, 


S OCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, or. WARRINGTON. Healthy country 
district. Fee £40 per annum. Write for .pro- 
spectus, : 
Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A- 


VV 2 tED: a few copies of “ Hytnns 

of Praise and Prayer,” at a reduced price, 
or in exchange for “ Hymns for the Christian 
Church and Home.”’ The latter Hymn Books in- 
clude Minister’s and Organist’s copies in large type. 
Carriage will be paid.— Hon. Secretary, 2, Colosseuim- 
terrace, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


I 


tHCENTURY BUIJT.DING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Sir H. W, Lawrenos, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupax, A.R.I1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H. A. Harpoastre, F.8.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.We 
Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD L'ayLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1 Randolph-gardens, N.W, 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawahle at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES = promptly madg 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premiun, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Bart., 21, 
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ANKS-STREET UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH, BLACKPOOL, 

THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDINGS, &e. 

Funds are needed to complete and furnish the 

New School Building and open it free from debt ; 

also to effect Repair and Redecoration of the 
Church and Renovation of the Organ. 

TOTAL ESTIMATED COST, £800. 


£ a. d. 

Amount raised locally ... . 200 0 0 
Amount from subscription wel7 9 0:50 
379 0 0 

Balance required 421 0 0 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 
The late Mrs. Jas. Wrigley, Windermere. 50 
Miss S. Scholes Wrigley, Windermere ... 10 
Mr. Thos. Holt, J.P., Bury ooate) 
Mrs. Healey, Heywood seed hy) 
Mrs. H. E. Dowson, Hyde . 10 
Mrs, Taylor, Bolton 
Mr. John Chew, Blackpool 
Mrs. D. Ainsworth, Cleator 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Little, Bowdon... 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Marsden, Blackpool 
Rey. W. and Mrs. Binns, Blackpool 
Mr. W. Nuttall, Blackpool 
A Friend, per Miss Parker 
Mr. J. Ridgway, Blackpool 
Collection at Stone-laying 
H, Payton, Eeq, Birmingham .,. 
Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. 
C. T. Pearsor Esq., London 
Alfred Hoit, .sq., Liverpool 
F, Monke, FE: ., Warrington 
H. G. Morton, Esq., Scarboro’ 
H. W. Gair, Esq., Liverpool 4 
Harry Rawson, Esq., Manchester 
W. Haslam, Esq., Bolton... 


wee 
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Mrs. Bowman, Heaton, Bolton a 1 
Mrs. Lloyd, Liverpool... Ba a 
Mrs. and Miss Holt, Liverpool ... Sarl 
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Tonations will be thankfully received by any of 
the following :— 
H. HELM, Treasurer, 
ALFRED RIDER, Secretary, 
D. DAVIS, Minister, 
Address of Hon. Sec., 133, Albert-road, Blackpool. 


Building 
Fund, 


1b eee DOMESTIC MISSION. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING held on Wednesday, 
May 23rd, 1900, at Unity Church, Islington, Prof, 
J. Esttin CARPENTER in the chair, the following 
Resolutions were passed :— 

1. Moved by the CHarrman, and seconded by 
Mr. A. M. Torranog, L.C.C.,— 

“That the Report of the Committee and the 
Statement of Accounts, together with the Reports 
of the Missionaries, be received and adopted.” 

2. Moved by the Rey. ‘osErpH Woop, and 
seconded by the Rey. F. K. FrRreston, — 

“That this Meeting desires to express its con- 
tinued confidence in the principles of the London 
Domestic Mission, and its efforts to meet the social, 
moral, and religious needs of the poor; and to 
record its sincere thanks to the Missionaries and 
their fellow-workers during the past year.” 

~ 8. Moved by the Rev. W. H. DrummonpD, and 

seconded by Mr. A. WILSon,— 

“ That the best thanks of this Meeting be given 
to the Committee acd Officers for their services 
during the past year, and that the following be 
elected for the year 1900-1901 :— Treasurer: Mr. 
Philip Roscoe ; Committee: Mr. P. M. Martineau 
(Chairman), Mr. John Brabner, Mr. G. L. Bristow, 
Mr. Howard C. Clarke, Rev. E. M. Daplyn, Mrs. 
Enfield, Mrs. Evelegh, Miss E. M. Lawrence, Mr. 
Oswald Nettlefold, Mr. F. 8S. Schwann, Miss A. 
Sharpe, Mr. A. Wilson; Auditors: Mr. E. F. 
Grundy and Mr. E. Capleton ; Hon. Secretary : 
Dr, G. Dawes Hicks.” 

4, Moved by Mr. P. M. Martineau, and seconded 
by the Rev. J. T. SunDERLAND,— 

“That the best thanks of this Meeting be given 
to Prof. Carpenter for his valuable services in the 
chair.” 

G. DAWES HICKS, Hon. Sec. 


yIVINGTON CHAPEL “ANNIVER- 
SARY. Service, 8 p.m. SUNDAY, May 
27th, 1900. Sermon by the Rev. H. W. Hawess, 
of Bootle. Tea provided in the Schoolroom after 
Service, 6d. each. 
Collection in aid of Sunday school. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Auniversary Meetings. 


——g—— 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6th. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE, UNITY CHURCH, 
UPPER-STREET, ISLINGTON, at 11.30. 
Preacher, Rev, CaRistoPpHER J. Srreet, M.A,, 
LL.B., of Bolton. 

Collection in aid of the Funds of the Association. 

BUSINESS MEETING, ESSEX HALL, at 4,30. 
The President, CHarLes W. Jones, Esq., J.P., will 
preside. 

Addresses on “ An Ideal Church”’ in the Evening, 
at 7.30, by the PresmpEntT, and on “ Dr. Martineau 
and Unitarian Christianity,’ by the Rev. J. Epwin 
Opcers, M.A. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7th. 


CONFERENCE at ESSEX HALL at 10 a.m. 
Paper by Mr. Ricard Rosinson on “ Possible 
Developments in Unitarian Missionary Work in 
England.” The Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A., will 
also read a Paper on “‘ Opportunities and Methods 
of Unitarian Work suggested by experiences in 
America.” The Papers to be followed by discussior. 

CONVERSAZIONE, ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, 1s.; on and after June 6th, 2s. 

Early application should be made for Tickets. 

W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. — 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


THE SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


will be held at 
Essex Hall, 


on 
TUESDAY, Sth JUNE, 1900. 
—O— 
ARRANGEMENTS : 


5, 0.—BUSINESS MEETING : Reception of Re- 
port and Resolutions, 


6.—7.30.—RECEPTION by the President, 
Stephen S. Tayler, Esq. 
7.30.—PUBLIC MEETING. Paper by Miss 


Marian PritcHary (London), “ A Glimpre 
at Sunday-school Work in America.” To 
be followed by discussion. 


Tickets for the Reception and Tea on application 
ION PRITCHARD, Hon. Sec. 
Essex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


to 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 

ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING, followed by a 
CONFERENCE on “ Women’s Work in Christian 
Churches,” at ESSEX HALL, on THURSDAY, 
June 7th, 

Miss TaGart will take the chair at 2.30 precisely. 

The Rev. Marron Murpock, of Ohio, U.S.A., 
and Mrs. Brooke Herrorp will introduce the 
subject of the Conference. 

Those interested in the question are earnestly 
invited to take part. 


The Committee will bs glad to welcome Members and 
Friends to Tea afcer the Meeting. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O f onthe minimum nionthly balances, fe) 
0 when not drawn below £100, re 
rs DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2 1 /. on Deposits, repaywble on demand. 2 of 7: 
2T/o : Zfo 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


aie ae FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn, 
Telegraphic Address; “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Book of Daily Strength. 


Selections from 
Unitarian Writers for every Day of the Year 


- EDITED BY 


V. D. DAVIS; B.A. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


gilt, 53. net. 


Superior Edition in leather 
Postage 4d. extra, 


. 


London: 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum. 


Contents for JUNE. 

Rev. Thomas Leyland (with Portrait). 

Reminiscences’ of China and the Chinese,— IIL 
Mrs. Wilfred Harris. 

Fast or Slow ? H. M. Selby. 

The London Bazaar. .A Member of the Manchester 
Committee. 

A Lady’s Experience of the Indian Famine. 

The New Kingdom Indian Famine Fund. 

The Watch Tower. Dr. John Watson’s Address to 
the Presbyterian Synod, 

In the Field. 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm. 
HovuaH anpD Sons, Manchester ; Rawson anD Co. 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essex Hat, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


_ A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


Subject for May.—“ Our Work for the Commo, 
Cause.” 
* Double Number. Price 2d. 
Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or CHas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


OHN POUND’S TRAINING HOME 
AND INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 79, St. 
THOMAS-STREET, PORTSMOUTH. 


Funds urgently needed. Subscriptions now due. 
MATRON required.—Apply :— 

Gro Cosens Prior, Langar House, Portamouth 
(Chairman of Committee). 

(Mre.) Mary Rogers, 28, Osborne- redid Sohthaes 
(Hon. Sec.). 

E. J. Coorgr, 71, Beresford-road, North End, 
Portsmouth (Treasurer). 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessiz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


Printed by WoopFatt & KinvER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by’ E. K 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.0. City 
Agent, JoHN Hrywoop, 29 and. 80, Shoe- -lane, E.C, 
Teepe (Wholesale), JoHn Hrywoop Deansgate.— 
Saturday, May 26, 1900. 
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Next week ‘‘ The Inquirer ’’ will con- 
tain Special Reports of the Whit- 
week Meetings. Orders for extra 
copies should be sent early. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


—_o— 

_ Tue Inpian Faminr Branmo Somas 
Funp.—Mr. Ton Pritchard acknow- 
ledges receipt of the following dona- 
tions:—Amount already acknowledged, 
‘£1,583 12s. Od.; the Rev. John Byles, 
£1 1s.; A. H., 5s.; Mrs. George Buckton, 
£20; »Banks-street. Unitarian Free 
Church, Blackpool, £3 8s,.; Mrs. M. W. 
Poynting, 10s.; Miss E. H. Poynting, 5s. ; 
Highland-place Sunday-school, Aberdare, 
os. 6d.; Mr. F. J. Hytch, 10s. 6d.; J. C. 
and N. C., £2; Mr. David J. Jones, Aber- 
dare, 5s.; Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Squire, 
£10; the Children and Teachers at Effra- 
road (Brixton) Sunday-school, £1 1s.; 
W. A., Matlock, £1; Unitarian Sunday- 
school,. Stockton, 16s ; Mrs. and Miss 
Gardner, 10s.; Oldham-road Unitarian Sun- 
day-school, Manchester, 18s. 6d.; Unitarian 
Chapel, Shepton Mallet, £1 11s. 6d.; Mr. 
M. Phillips, 10s. 6d.; M. Ulysee Fischer, 
7s. l1ld.; Great Meeting, Hinckley, £6; 
K. M..F., £1 1s.; Box at Memorial Hall, 


' Manchester, 5s.; M. G. Bolton, £2; L., 


Sheffield, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Thomas Stevens, 
10s. 6d.; Miss A. L. Browne, £5; Mrs. 
C. L. Freeston and Children, £1 2s. 6d.; 
High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, 
£19 2s. 5d.; High Pavement Sunday- 
school, Nottingham, lds. 4d. ; total 
£1,664 16s. 8d.; Contributions may be 
sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Hssex Hall, 
_Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


R.I., and Miss E. Martineau, 


THE meetings of next week will there- 
fore celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Association, of which Robert Asp- 
land was the first secretary,and William 
Johnson Fox the foreign secretary. John 
Christie was the first treasurer, and Edgar 
Taylor the solicitor. The Committee in- 
cluded the Revs. James Gilchrist, Thomas 
Madge, and Dr. Rees, Dr. Southwood 
Smith, John Bowring, J. T. Rutt, Edward 
and Richard Taylor. The first annual 
sermon was preached in Finsbury Chapel, 
on Wednesday, May 17, 1826, by Dr. Lant 
Carpenter, of Bristol. 


THe Communion service which is to be 
held at the Unitary Church, Islington, 
at half-past ten on Wednesday morning, 
prior to the annual service of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, has 
been arranged by the London Ministers’ 
Meeting, in response to wishes expressed 
both in London and the country for such 
a service, in which visitors from the country 
and members of our London congrega- 
tions could be united. The service is to be 
conducted by the Revs. Dr. Brooke 
Herford, and Joseph Wood, of Birming- 
ham, assisted by the Revs. Dr. Hicks, 
BE. 8S. Authony, and J. E. Stronge. 

Visitors to Essex Hall next week 
will find ranged round the Council Room, 
a number of pictures and engravings, 
which are on sale for the Bazaar Fund. 


‘They are now marked at two-thirds only 


of the price in the Art Gallery catalogue. 


Amongst them are pictures by Vicat 


Cole, R.A., G. Wetherbee, R.I., J. Hill, 
R.W.S. ; 
and engravings after Sir . Alma Tadema, 
R.A., Sir. J. EH. Millais, R.A., Briton 
Rivitre, R.A., G. 


Martineau expressing his views about 
Athanasius, I feel no doubt that his 
opinion was correctly reported by the 
Bishop. Mr. Tayler, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, was decidedly on the same side. 
As to the grounds for this preference I 
am not so clear, but probably your note of 
May 12 gives a correct representation of 
them. Perhaps we may add that the 
system of Arius was far too artificial to 
become a permanent centre of faith. In 
the metaphysics of the time the question 
was whether the Reason (Thought or 
Logos) of God belonged eternally to the 
Divine essence, or was a created Being, so 
that once God was without his Logos. 
According to Arius the instrument of 
creation was himself part of creation, and 
it was this secondary and created God who 
appeared in Christ, and gave only such an 
imperfect revelation as was within the 
power of a creature. This system was 
charged with restoring polytheism.” 


Some further opinions on this subject will 
be found in the letter of the Rev. H. W. 
Perris in another column. 


Tur Passion play at Oberammergau, 
the first representation of which took 
place on May 20, is being performed this 
year in the new theatre, in which every 
seat is under cover. The tableaux of the 
Fish casting up Jonah and the drowning 
of the Egyptians are no longer given, and 
the last traces of anything grotesque 1n 
the performance seem to have disappeared. 
Joseph Mayr, who was the Christus of 
former years, has given place to Anton 
Lang, a much younger man, and now 
appears as Choragus. Lang 1s described 
as a master potter, with long curling hair 


d|and beard—‘‘a gentle, comely face, the 
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complexion fair, the eyes blue and gracious, 
altogether a great contrast to the rugged 
though majestic presence of his prede- 
cessor.” The performances are to continue 
until the end of September. 


Tur Southwark and Lambeth Free 
Loan Exhibition of Pictures at the 
Borough Polytechnic Institute was opened 
on Saturday last by Sir L. Alma Tadema 
R.A., Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart., 
M.P., being in the chair. Among the 
speakers were Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. 
Melton Fisher, the Rev. A. Jephson, Mr. 
C. J. Harris, the Rev. J. W. Horsley, and 
Sir Joshua Fitch. The pictures to the 
number of 116 occupied two rooms. They 
include ‘examples of the work of Millais, 
Watts, Hdwin Long, David Cox, Herkomer, 
Sargent, and. G. A. Storey. Sir L. Alma 
Tadema said that he was always amazed at 
competency displayed by the South Ken- 
sington Art centre, and its affiliated 
schools. A deputation from Buda Pesth 
had begged that the South Kensing- 
ton exhibits of students’ work might be 
shown in the Hungarian capital. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, who has just returned 
from Italy and Paris, referring to the 
portrait of Miss Octavia Hill, by Sargent, 
described how that lady’s method of 
housing the poor has been adopted in 
Rome, and how enthusiastically a Roman 
parish priest had spoken of Miss Hill. 
The Exhibition, which will remain open 
till June 17, is being held for the eleventh 
time. 


THE proceedings of the summer session 
for Sunday-school teachers, held at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, last year, have 
been reprinted by the Sunday School 
Association from The Helper of 1900, and 
as a volume of 170 pages, with the capital 
view of the college as frontispiece, in 
paper covers, may be had for sixpence. 
Teachers who have not got the volume of 
The Helper should make a point of 
securing this valuable collection of papers 
and addresses, and notes of a most 
delightful gathering. We may add that 
entries for the second summer session, to 
be held at Oxford from July 6 to 14, are 
now being received, and it is hoped that a 
large number of schools may be repre- 
sented. We have already noted that 150 
is the himit of the numbers that can be 
received. 


ee 


For the Leicester Conference is was 
found possible to arrange with the Rail- 
way companies for reduced fares, but for 
meetings in London the same advantages 
are not offered, and visitors who are coming 
up for the Whit-week meetings will have 
to pay ordinary fares. 


MancuEsteR ConLecre, Oxrorp.—At 
the last meeting of the Committee the 
treasurer announced that he had received 
a sum of £1,200, subscribed by twelve 
trustees, to enable him to wipe off all out- 
standing debits and start the College on its 
career in the new century free of debt, 


Nor to understand a treasure’s worth 
Till time has stolen away the slighted 
good, 
Is cause of half the poverty we feel, 
And makes the world the wilderness it 
is.—Cowper, 


ANOTHER WHITSUNTIDE 
MEETING. 

Str,—We desire to draw the attention 
of Unitarians and other visitors to London 
during Whit-week to the full announce- 
ment in your advertising columus of the 
meeting at Olifford’s-im Hall, next 
Thursday afternoon, to protest against the 
suppression of free speech in England, and 
to consider our duty in relation to the war 
in South Africa. 

We have received many letters express- 
ing sympathy with the objects of the 
meeting, and shall be glad ‘to forward 
tickets to any who desire to discuss the 
question quictly. We regret the neces- 
sity for tickets. They are only used to 
ensure those who desire to express their 
opinions in a peaceable and law-abiding 
manner the opportunity of obtaining a 
hearing. 

G. H. CHANCELLOR. 
Fuorence Hux. 
L. K. Garrert. 
Cuarites WEISS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

[To PusuisHers.—All- Books dc., sent to THE 
{nqummER will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The. neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review. | 

A Book of Daily Strength. Edited by 
V. D. Davis, B.A. 3s. 6d. and 5s. net. 
(Philip Green.) 

Lays of Ancient Greece. 
ls. (Redway.) 


War and Christian Profession. By J. 
Ackland. 6d. (Clarke and Co.) 
The Girl in the Home. By R. F. 
Horton, M.A., D.D. 1d. (Clarke and 

Co.) 
The Quest of Mr. Hast. By John 
Soane. 6s. (Constable and Co.) 


Science in the Daily Meal. By A. 
Broadbent. Post free 33d. (19, Oxford- 
street, Manchester.) 


Oliver Cromwell. By Charles Firth, 
M.A. 5s. (Putnam.) 
The Rhymer. By Allan McAulay. 6s. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 

Luther and the German Reformation. By 
T. M. Lindsay. 3s. (T. and T. Clark.) 

Khaki in South Africa. 
(Newnes. ) s 

The Siege of Ladysmith. 

Coast Trips of Great Britain. Com- 
piled by Milton Smith. 6d. (Newnes.) 

Fifty-two Addresses to Young Folk. By 
the Rev. J. Learmount. 3s. 6d. (Allen- 
son.) 

The Century Invalid Cookery Book. 
Edited by Mrs. Humphry. 1s. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Cornhill, Good Words, Sunday Magazine, 
Harper's, Expositor, Nineteenth Century, 
Strand, Sunday Strand, Wide World, 
Captain. 


Counrry Hontpay |Movument.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House-cham- 
bers, Campden-hill, London, W., acknow- 
ledges with many thanks receipt for this 
fundof the following sums :—Mrs. Haynes, 
£1; Mrs. Talbot, 10s.; Miss Stambank, 
10s.; Mr. John Warren, £1 1s.; Miss 
Warren, £1 1s.; Mrs. Walter Evans, 10s. ; 
Lady Bowring, £1 1s.; Lieut.-Colonel 
Trevelyan, £1; Mr. Bond, 10s.; Mrs. A. 
Lawrence, £1 1s.; Mr. Schwann, £1 Is. ; 
Miss Mary Martineau, £1 Is.; Mrs. 
Smithells, £2; Mr. Robinson, £2. 2s.; 
Mrs. Buckton, £1; Mrs. W. G. Harrison, 
£2 2s, 


By Eudemus. | 


Part I. 6d. |- 
ls. (Newnes.) | 


WHIT-WEEK MEETINGS. 


~Tuesday, 5th June. 


5. 0. Sunday School Association: Annual — 


Business. Meeting: President, 
8. S. Tayler, Esq. 

6. 0. Tea and Reception by the Sunday 
School Association. 

7.30. Address by Miss Marian Pritchard: 
“A Glmpse at Sunday-school 
Work in America.” 


Wednesday, 6th June. 


. Communion Service at Unity 
Church: arranged by the London 
- Unitarian Ministers’ Meeting. 


Street, M.A, LLB. Unity 
Church, Upper-street, Islington. 

5. President’s Luncheon to Delegates. 

. Annual Business Meeting: British 
and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. ; 

. Tea in the Council Room for 
Members of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

. Public Meeting: Addresses by the 
President, Charles W. Jones, 
Esq., and the Rev. J. Edwin 
Odgers, M.A. - 

Thursday, 7th June. 

. Conference : Papers on “ Missionary 
Work.” by the Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, M.A., and Mr. Richard 
Robinson. 

. Delegates’ Luncheon: Sunday 
School Association. ee 

. Central Postal Mission: Annual 
Meeting. 

. National Conference Committee. 


Minister, as Prophet.” 

. Conversazione at the Royal Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water 
Colours, Piccadilly. 


Friday, 8th June. 
7. 0. Temperance Association : Members’ 
Annual Meeting. President, the 
: Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. 
All Meetings held at Essex Hall, unles. 
otherwise stated. 


The Book Rooms of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and the 
Sunday School Association at Essex Hall 
are open daily, 9 till 6, and visitors are 
invited to inspect, the Books, Tracts, and 
Photographs on sale. 

The Reading and Reception Room at 
Essex Hall, where ministers and members 
of the Association may make appoint- 
ments with their friends, receive and 
answer letters, &c., will be open daily from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


ee CORN FLOUR. 
; ~ Jn Tins 
And Packets, 


OHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR. 
Tins 1lb, 
And 3lbs. 


JouNston’s CORN FLOUR. 
Packets 11b, 
‘And 4)b. 


Bp ORASTON'S CORN FLOUR. 
Sold by Grocers, 
Export Oilmen, 


. Annual Sermon by the Rey. C. J. . 


. Conference of London and other — 
Ministers: Paper by the Rev. — 
John Byles on “The Christian — 


RO ee er Le" Fe 


a new attitude become possible. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
CENTURY. 


Tue Srupy or Comparative Rexicaion, 
; PEL 
The Sacred Books of the. Hast (1.). 


WueEN Demetrius Phalereus was libra- 
rian at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
in the middle of the third century B.c., he 
is said to have conceived the bold idea of 


- making a collection of all the books to be 


foundin the world. The Christian writers 
Eusebius and Epiphanius credited him 


- with a special desire to gather the sacred 


books of the Ethiopians, Indians, Persians, 
Elamites, Babylonians, Assyrians, Chal- 


deans, Romans, Pheenicians, Syrians, and 
~ Greeks. 


The good fathers were doubtless 
led away by their rhetorical zeal in this 
wide enumeration. The idea which it 
represents, however, is an interesting one. 
In the light of the best knowledge of the 
first centuries of our era, cultivated minds 
were well aware that some of the greatest 
doctrines of religion and morals existed in 
various forms among many races. So far 
was this fact from exciting apprehension, 
that it deserved rather to be welcomed 
with joy. The loyal disciple of Jesus 
could hail the truth wherever he saw it: 
“ whatever things have been rightly said 
among all men,” declared Justin the 
Martyr, “are the property of us Chris- 
tians.” 

In the contraction of knowledge which 
followed the decline of the older Greek 
culture, and the erection of a rigid ortho- 
doxy as a barrier of separation between 
the Church and the rest of the world, the 
broad and sympathetic outlook of early 
Christianity upon Gentile faiths was 
changed into hostility and mistrust. Not 
till the great movement of the eighteenth 
century for the liberation of the mind from 
ecclesiastical domination, indicated in the 
French Revolution on the one hand, and 
in German philosophy on the other, did 
In this 
country, indeed, the supremacy of the 
Evangelical party checked any great 
advance in this direction, though English 


scholars in India were fast bringing facts 


to light which were destined to have a 
most powerful influence on the popular 
theology. We have already seen how this 
century has witnessed the recovery of 
ereat collections of religious literature in 


‘Heypt and in Mesopotamia ; it was reserved. 


for the University of Oxford, under the 


‘persuasive guidance of Professor Max 
_ Miller, to surpass the effort of Deme- 
trius, and put before the English-speaking 


race all round the world translations of 
the Sacred Books of the East, 1876-1900. 
One continent is the mother of them all: 
Arabia has its Qoran, Persia its Zend 
Avesta, India and China their vast and 
varied aggregations of canonical scriptures. 
But from the Red Sea to the North Pacific 
Asia is their common home. What are 
the discoveries which have made such an 
achievement possible? A few words must 
suffice to indicate the great process in 
India. — 

The Jesuit missionaries were the first to 
study the varieties of native speech, and to 
find out that behind the modern verna- 
culars lay an ancient tongue displaying 
astonishing resemblances to the languages 
of Southern Europe. The facts mentioned 


in their correspondence, however, attracted 
no attention, and it was not till English 
arms had established English government 


and brought English scholars into its 
service, that any real progress could be 
made. The first impulse was given by the 
foundation of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
cutta in 1784, under the auspices of Sir 
William Jones, and a distinguished band 
of fellow-workers. In the next year 
appeared the first translation of the famous 
Bhagavad Gita, the “Divine Lay,” in 
which the spiritual philosophy of Brah- 
manism finds its'most characteristic poetical 
expression. The ‘Asiatic Researches ”’ 


rapidly made known the results of English ' 


inquiry into the ancient literature, the 
beliefs and usages, of the Hindus. Before 


long, however, the centre of interest was 


removed to Europe, and Frederick Schlegel 


inaugurated the modern science of lan- 


guage by his work on “ The Language and 
Wisdom of the Indians” in 1808. From 
that date Germany took the lead in philo- 
logical study, the indispensable preliminary 
to historical investigation. The results for 
the classification of languages, and. the 
ethnological theories dependent on it, do 
not properly belong to the field of com- 
parative religion. But it was not unnatural 
that the concentration of attention on 
linguistic detail should have delayed the 
production of the sacred texts, and it was 
not till the first half of the century was all 
but complete that the first instalment of 
the editio princeps of the Rig Veda was 
published by Max Miiller in 1849. 

Hvery one now has heard of these 
ancient hymns, sung by the Aryan fore- 
fathers of the Hindus, who entered India 
from the North-West. Every one knows 
the outlines of the simple society to which 
they belonged, before caste in its modern 
form had appeared, or the claims of an 
exclusive hierarchy had been definitely 
established. And every one knows how 
the term Veda, which is simply “ know- 
ledge,” came to cover a gigantic literature 
which grew up around the sacred hymns. 
Most important among these were three 
separate groups. First come the treatises 
(called Brahmanas) recording the ritual of 
sacrifice, describing the proper ceremonial 
order, and setting forth the functions of 
different orders of priests. They are often 
full of tedious and minute detail ; but they 
contain all kinds of mythical deposit 
gathering round the traditional rites ; they 
set forth a mystical and unique theory of 
sacrifice; and they form an unrivalled 
collection of priestly lore. The layman’s 
duty was expounded in books of. sacred 
law, which supply precious materials for 
the study of social conditions in different 
parts of India. And the beginnings of 
philosophical speculation were comprised 
in certain treatises attached to some of the 
Brahmanas, known as Upanishads, record- 
ing the “guesses at truth” by men who 
had given up the householder’s duties, 
perhaps even abandoned all tendance of 
the sacred fire, and gone forth into the 
forest to live the life of the mendicant and 
devotee. Many of these works are now 
printed in Europe; and specimens of all 
these different kinds of religious literature 
will be found in the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the 
East.” 

But these were only the beginnings. 
Out of the dim light of ancient tradition 
emerged colossal epics, depositories of 
manifold varieties of belief; systems of 
philosophy, in which the utmost boldness 
of speculation contrived to shelter itself 
within the fold of Brahmanical ortho- 
doxy; and collections of imaginative 


detail about the constitution of the uni- | 


verse, and its perpetual processes of decay 
and. renovation. Most interesting of all, 
perhaps, was the claim raised on behalf of 
the Vedic hymns that they were of 
infallible authority, and not only so, but 
that they were actua'ly eternal. The par- 
ticular poems, transmitted century after 
century by the long-established methods 
of Brahmanical teaching, were only copies 
of originals which dwelt everlastingly in 
a supersensual world. There they had 
been beheld by the “seers”? who first re- 
produced them on our earth, by no process 
of literary composition, but by a kind of 
spiritual transmission from the archetypes 
above. It is a strange parallel to the 
faith which made the ideal essence of the 
Zend Avesta an object of the believer’s 
adoration, or which affirmed that before 
God created the earth he looked into that 
Law which Moses afterwards gave to his 
people at Sinai. The doctrine of the 
inerrancy of the Veda and its trans- 
cendental existence was defended with 
arguments of singular subtlety in the 
name of philosophy. But when it was set 
beside a similar claim of infallibility on 
behalf of the Bible, did it not become 
apparent that both pretensions sprang out 
of common tendencies in the human 
mind, and that neither could establish 
itself in fact ? 

The chronology of India is notoriously 
confused, owing to the absence of any 
monumental evidence for its earlier periods, 
and the lack of historical sense in its 
literature. Trustworthy materials, how- 
ever, are not altogether wanting. The 
volume of the “ Asiatic Researches ” for 
1801 contained a copy of an inscription 
on a pillar which had been carried to 
Delhi by Firuz Shah. By degrees some 
others in similar character were brought 
to light from different localities, and in 
1838 Prinsep announced his discovery of 
the alphabet in which they were written, 
and read their contents. They were the 
famous inscriptions of Asoka, often de- 
signated the Constantine of Buddhism. 
The mention of contemporaries, an Antio- 
chus, a Ptolemy, and other Greek princes, 
fixed their date in the middle of the third 
century, and a secure base was thus found 
for the early history of Buddhism, the 
records of which were just then for the 
first time made known. Colebrooke had 
already directed his attention to the sub- 
ject. As early as 1804 he had written to 
his father from India, “TI have lately 
obtained a considerable addition of 
authentic and important information on 
the religion and mythology of the Bud- 
dhists. Everything relative to a religion 
which has spread even more widely than 
the Christian or the Mohammedan 
faiths, is particularly interesting.. I shall 
employ the first moment of leisure I can 
spare to publish this curious information, 
which will elucidate the accounts before 
obtained in China, Japan, Siam, Pegu, 
Ceylon, and Tibet.” ‘T'weaty years, how- 
ever, were to pass before any important 
discovery was made. Then a young 
civilian, Mr. Bryan Hodgson (who died. 
only a few years ago), during his sojourn 
in Nepal as assistant to the Political 
Resident, forwarded to Calcutta in 1824 
no less than sixty MS. volumes containing 
some of the sacred books of Buddhism in 
Sanskrit. But the band of scholars which 
Sir William Jones had inspired a genera. 
tion before was now dispersed; and it 
was uot till 1882 that a distinguished 
Hindu Sanskritist, the late Rajendra Lal 
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Mitra, described the collection. 
were despatched to London, where they 
were equally ignored. Only in Paris did 
a similar gift find a scholar who could 
appreciate it, and the great Hugéne 
Burnouf by his translation of the “ Lotus 
of the Good Law” opened the way into 
the heart of the advanced theistic 
Buddhism. While Hodgson was working 
in Nepal, the adventurous Hungarian 
scholar, Csoma de Kérds, travelled on foot 
into Tibet,and there disclosed the gigantic 
canonical aggregations of the Buddhism 
of Central Asia, while Dr. Schmidt in 
1830 reported from Mongolia that he had 
identified in that northern land transla- 
tions of 218 Buddhist works named by 
Hodgson. 

These treatises, however, were all of 
relatively late origin, and threw no real 
light on the origins of the faith. The 
next step in advance was to come from 
Ceylon. In 1837 the Hon. George 
Turnour published the Pali text of the 
first thirty-eight chapters of the “ Maha- 
vamsa,”’ the “ Great Chronicle” of Ceylon. 
It related the early legendary history of 
the island, the establishment of its dynas- 
ties, the arrival of the Buddhist mission 
under Mahinda, son of King Asoka, and 
the conversion of the island to Buddhism. 
The picture of the religion of the Buddha 
given in this book was in marked contrast 
to that derived from the Sanskrit sources. 
Tt then became known that Ceylon also had 
its sacred collection, entitled the ‘Three 
Pitakas” (or Baskets), and these began 
to attract the attention of a very able 
Wesleyan missionary, Dr. Gogerly. 
Another missionary, Mr. Spence Hardy, 
made a minute analysis of the Ceylonese 
representations of the Buddha and his 
teachings, but no one was found to under- 
take the laborious task of produc’ng the 
Pali texts themselves. At last a Danish 
scholar, Fausbéll, of Copenhagen, took up 
the work. European investigators, how- 
ever, were so busy over Sanskrit that they 
had no time for anything else. But in 
1875 Professor Childers published his 
Pali dictionary: four years later (under 
the auspices of the India Office and the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences) Professor 
Oldeuberg began the publication of the 
“Vinaya Pitaka,” the guide to conduct 
for the Buddhist Order, and in 1881, at a 
Hibbert Lecture, Professor Rhys Davids 
announced the formation of the Pali Text 
Society. The scholars of Europe have 
been roused at last, and the sacred books 
of early Buddhism will soon be trans- 
ferred from their palm-leaves into print. 

The study of Buddhism, when its full 
significance is seriously grasped, can- 
not fail to have a profound influence 
on our conceptions of Christianity. 
Five hundred years before our era 
the Teacher passed to and fro in the 
Ganges valley, proclaiming a way of 
life which would deliver men from the 
bondage of sin. Within a hundred and 
fifty years of his death the traditions 
about him appear to be substantially com- 
plete. He is miraculously conceived, and 
wondrously born. On his name day a 
venerable Brahman predicts his future 
greatness. As he steps forth on his great 
quest of truth, the god of enjoyment 
tempts him from his search by a promise 
of imperial sovereignty. He preaches the 
establishment of a kingdom of righteous- 
ness, and sends forth his disciples two 
and two to carry his message among all 
classes of men. He, too, is a sower of the 


Others 


word. He, too, can tell of a treasure 
hidden in the field. He, too, can heal the 
sick, and feed five hundred brethren at 
once from a small basket of cakes. A 
disciple on his way to hear him finds that 
in the absence of a boat he can walk across 
the surface of a river; in the middle 
the waves affright him, and he begins to 
sink; but he makes his act of joyful confi- 
dence in the Buddha firm, and proceeds 
securely to the other side. He is trans- 
figured within three months of his death, 
which he predicts. And he does all this 
as a man. Early Buddhism is really a 
system of ethical culture ; and the concep- 
tion entertained of its founder is strictly 
humanitarian. But by and by a change 
takes place. The details of the process 
are still obscure, though the general 
results are sufficiently clear. 

By the aid of a theory which assumes 
the form of a kind of Messianic hope in 
the Pali texts, he is identified with a being 
who appears in the schools of spiritual 
philosophy as the Self-existent, the Abso- 
lute, the Eternal. The historical Gotama, 
who was supposed to have passed out of 
existence altogether, who was never an 
object of worship, but only of devoted 
commemoration, is now regarded, four 
centuries after his death, as a temporary 
manifestation in an earthly form of the 
Infinite and Everlasting. He is accessible 
at all times to his disciples, and the pur- 
pose of his self-revelation is that they may 
become partakers of his divine nature. 
Adoration is directed to him ; by prayer, 
by study of the scriptures, by meditation 
in holy places, the devout Buddhist enters 
into living communion with his heavenly 
Lord; and the different experiences of the 
Evangelical and the Catholic Christian are 
reproduced in similar types sub specie 
Buddhae. 

In this form Buddhism passes out of 
India into China, Mongolia, and Central 
Asia. In the long struggle with Brah- 
manism in its original home, its elder 
rival finally triumphs. But the Hinduism 
which holds the field after Buddhism has 
decayed, is very different from the religions 
which preceded its rise. The influence of 
the great personality of Gotama is every- 
where apparent, in the development of 
new moral ideals. The conception of self- 
sacrifice for the good of others which per- 
vades the whole story of the Buddha, 
often in such extravagant and fantastic 
shapes, is transferred (we know not by 
what steps) to Vishnu. He, too, becomes 
again and again incarnate for the welfare 
of the world—an idea of which there is no 
trace in pre-Buddhistic Brahmanism. This 
receives its highest expression in the 
Bhagavad Gita (“Sacred Books of the 
East,” vol. viii.), which represents the new 
movement when Buddhism has declined. 
It preaches a doctrine of spiritual know- 
ledge by faith; and in the person of 
Krishna offers to the believer an object of 
worship who is God made man, who con- 
descends to clothe his majesty in sensible 
form, so that even the humblest may 
know and love him. Verily it is not sur- 
prising that it should have been supposed 
by some scholars that the author of the 
“Divine Lay” was acquainted with the 
New Testament. 

J. Esttin Carpenter. 


To CorruesponpEnts.—Letters, <&c., 
received from the following :—W. H. D.; 
C. A. F, (thanks); G.S.H.; W. A. L.; 
H.R.; N. M.T.; J. F.W.; W. W. 
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[The Editor is not responsib for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
privateinformationshould be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] é 
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ATHANASIUS AND ARIUS. 

Sm,—I am sure many of your 
thoughtful readers must have appreciated 
Mr. Beeby’s essay, and your own editorial 
comments thereupon. It really seems as 
though it were now possible to come 
together “in the unity of the faith, and 
of the Son of God” without any betrayal 
of the central verity which, in diverse 
aspects, we and our liberal orthodox 
friends have had in trust. Many contem- 
porary utterances point reverent thinkers 
to the same goal. 

Mr. Ruddle’s note rather tends to re- 
open the old controversy; which has, 
perhaps, taken too much account of 
the accidents of the long struggle, 
and the heated arguments of its great 
protagonists, and too little of the ulti- 
mate providential outcome. Says Mr. 
Joseph Henry Allen (late Harvard 
Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History) : “In 
the final defeat of the Arian party, 
Christianity was saved from being a- 
political or speculative sect, and saved to~ 
be a great social and reconstructive force,” 
-——and in the same chapter he speaks of 
“that nondescript illogical compromise 
known as Arianism.” For a_ robust 
expression of the same judgment, this 
time from a learned rabbi in the other 
camp, one may turn to Professor Knight’s 
“Colloquia Peripatetica,’ and hear Dr. 
Duncan: “Arianism is a very meagre 
patchwork. If we are to be saved, it 
must be by God or by man. . . But that it 
should be by one, neither God nor man— 
not part of both, nor wholly both, and 
therefore with ‘no real affinity to either of 
them; that system has no attractions for 
me.” But, do not such representative 
dicta, equally with pleas like Mr. Ruddle’s, 
illustrate the manifoldness of the religious 
mind, and the inadequacy of language in 
its highest flights to embody transcendent. 
truth? Faith and philosophy, the mysti- 
cal sense and the logical understanding, 
defining zeal and imaginative licence, will 
continue to play their parts in the evolu- 
tion of human belief. The hymn and the 
prayer will never quite square with the 
theological statement. Deep calls unto 
deep in the sanctuary of the soul. 

I really took up my pen to recommend 
any reflective but unlearned disciple who 
may have been puzzled by Dr. Martineau’s 
quoted words to read the chapter headed 
“The Way of Historic Christianity”’ in 
Dr. Hedge’s volume, “ Waysof the Spirit ” 
—probably in the chapel library. Dr. 
Hedge briefly but acutely sums up the 
“natural history of Church Christology,” 
showing how the four great Councils sifted 
doctrine, and so cleared the way for 
reconciliation in the fulness of time. He 
concludes: “It was well for the Church — 
that this view (the Athanasian) prevailed 
against the Arian and the monophysite. 
The Arian saw neither God nor man, nor 
a God-man, but a hypothetical being who 
is different from both—an unintelligible 
ghostly chimera. . . . The Athanasian pre- 
serves the humanity intact, leaving me at 
liberty, as my spiritual wants or mental 
habits incline, to fasten on the human or 
divine in the hypostatic union.” 
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Now, if any reader should say, I care 
nothing for such debates, enough that my 
New Testament shows me that “God was 
in Christ,” I make not the least demur. 
O sancta simplicitas! Some things that 
are hidden from the prudent are still 
revealed to babes. : 

Hurnry Woops Perris. 

Forest Gate, May 27. 


——-—_¢~¢6———_—__— 


THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


Srr,—Allow me to inform the liberal 


donors of the Indian Famine Brahmo- 
Somaj Fund, through the medium of your 
journal, that a company of five Brahmos 
have come to the Nimor district in the 
Central Provin:es for relief work. The 
arrangements made by the Government of 
India to relieve the famine-stricken in 
these parts is excellent. There is, how- 


ever, urgent necessity of its being supple- 


mented by private agencies. 

Our work at Khandwa has been (1) to 
distribute clothing to the poor who are 
shockingly ragged; (2) to give doles of 
grain to the weak and emaciated; (3) to 
find out and relieve the distressed families 
who do not come under any section of the 
Famine Relief Code, and so cannot be 
relieved by Government officers. <A 


kitchen is going to be opened at Mortakka, 


a station on the Rajputana Malwa Rail- 
way line to-day, to feed the children and 
helpless old people of the surrounding 
villages. As the relief work is very 
defective in the neighbouring villages a 


large number of famine-stricken people 


are expected to come here to be fed. 
The fund has been a great boon to the 
country. May God bless the donors. 
Brasa Gopat Nusgop, 
of the Famine Relief Party. 
Mortakka, May 5. 


-_—_soo——__— 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 

Srr,—I see in Tue Inquirer of May 26, 
in its report of the Committee of the 
London Domestic Mission, a statement 
that “the Holly Hill Guild has made a 
gift to the Mission of £300.” 

As president of that body may I ask 
that this may be corrected in your next 
issue as follows :-—“‘ At the initiation of 
the Holly Hill Guild over £300 has been 
contributed by old pupils of Mrs. Lalor 
and Miss Norton (chiefly the former), for 
the purpose of assistance in the con- 
valescent work of the London Domestic 
Mission, a small portion only of which has 
been given for the use of the Bell-street 
branch for this season.” 

Ann Norron. 

Wallington Lodge, Fareham, Hants, 

May 30. 


———_¢e¢——__— 


ESSEX HALL TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

S1r,—May we be allowed to call atten- 
tion to the annual meeting of above 
announced in your advertisement columns. 

In view of the important questions to be 
brought before the meeting, the Committee 
trust that members and friends of the 
Association will endeavour to be present. 

G. BREDALL, 
A. W. Harris, } Hon, Secs. 
~ May 30. 


——+. 6 6 —— 


MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


-- §rr,—On behalf of the London Unit- 


arian Ministers’ Meeting, I have great 


pleasure in inviting our brother ministers 
from the provinces to the Ministers’ Con- 
ference at Essex Hall on the Thursday 
afternoon in Whitweek at 4 o’clock. 
An address on “The Christian Minister, 
as Prophet” will be given by Rev. John 
Byles, of Northampton, and it is hoped 
there will be a good gathering of the 
brethren on the occasion. 
J. E. Srronee (hon. sec.) 
London Unitarian Ministers’ Meeting. 
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DR. RADFORD, OF SIDMOUTH. 

THE present writer records with deep 
regret the death of Dr. W. T. Radford, on 
the 19th inst., at the great age of eighty- 
nine, having only a few months survived 
his brother, Mr. J. G. G. Radford, the 
oldest practising solicitor in England, who 
died on Dec. 2 last, in the eighty-seventh 
year of hisage. Dr. Radford was born in 
Exeter, the elder son of Mr. Peter 
Radford, a well-known physician connected 
with the Devon and Exeter Hospital in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The family was at that time connected 
with the old English Presbyterian con- 
gregation at George’s Meeting, of which 
Dr. Lant Carpenter, grandfather of the 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, of Oxford, was 
the honoured minister. The young Rad- 
fords were sent to Dr. Carpenter’s school, 
and had among their school-fellows James 
Heywood, Philip Worsley, T. B. Potter, 
Kent Kingdon, and others, whose names 
are well known to the older readers of THE 
InquirER. James Martineau, then fresh 
from Manchester College, York, was for a 
year a teacher in the school. As the 
English Universities were not then open 
to Nonconformists (Oxford requiring sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles on 


matriculation, Cambridge on gradu- 
ating), the Radford brothers were 
sent to ‘Trinity College, Dublin, 


which, although under exclusive Church 
influence, required no subscription. An 
additional attraction was that their old 
master, James Martineau, was settled in 
the year 1828 as junior minister of 
Eustace-street Chapel, Dublin, and re- 
ceived the two brothers into his house, 
one of them destined for the legal pro- 
fession, the elder for the medical. Both 
brothers retained a life-long veneration 
and friendship for their old master. One 
of the first objects that met the visitor’s 
eye on entering their beautiful home at 
Sidmount was the fine bust of Dr. Mar- 
tineau, taken, we believe, at about the age 
of thirty-five. In due course the elder 
brother took the degree of M.B. at 
Trinity College, and afterwards proceeded 
to the M.D. degree. Entering early in 
life into the possession of a competency 
he never practised his profession, but 
devoted himself to the study of Science 
and Art. Having never married, he took 
up his abode with his brother’s family at 
Sidmount, near Sidmouth, frequently 
visiting London, where he became one of 
the earliest members of the Atheneum 
Club, and making long journeys on the 
Continent. He saw most of the capitals 
of Europe, and nearly all the principal 
cathedrals, which his extensive knowledge 
of Art aud Architecture enabled him 
fully to appreciate. Throughout his long 
life Dr. Radford was a diligent student, 


continually enriching his mind with stores 


| stately charm of his manner, 


of learning in various branches of know- 
ledge, and forming one of the best private 
libraries in the West of England. He 
had a cultivated taste for Art and Sculp- 
ture, and his rooms at Sidmount were 
crowded with fine paintings and en- 
gravings and a rich collection of gems of 
all kinds, including some exquisite cameos. 
Dr. Radford was a friend of many notable 
persons, and his society up to advanced 
age was much sought on account of his 
remarkable powers of conversation, and the 
It is note- 
worthy that he was always ready to aid 
and encourage younger students, and 
showed rare hospitality in placing the new 
treasures of his library at the disposal of 
his friends. About thirty years ago Dr. 
Radford commenced the praiseworthy 
form of benevolence by which he became 
extensively known throughout the West 
of England. Being annoyed, as we learn 
from a local paper, with the deception 
practised by itinerant vendors of spec- 
tacles and the injury thereby caused to 
the eyesight of the lace-workers of the 
district, he made it known that he would 
give a pair of spectacles to every applicant 
who was in need of the gift. What was 
even more important than the gift was 
that he gave also his professional know- 
ledge, personally saw the applicants and 
carefully tested their sight. Only a few 
weeks before his death he informed the 
present writer that he had given away no 
less than 32,000 spectacles. In addition 
to this all public and private appeals of a 
deserving kind received his generous 
assistance. He was a munificent sup- 
porter of all the local institutions; and 
the Cottage Hospital, of which the 
Radford family. were the principal 
founders, the Dispensary, and various 
county and local _ societies lose a 
sincere friend. In politics, Dr. Radford 
was, like Dr. Martineau, a Liberal of the 
old school, affirming that the Radicals 
had deserted the constitutional and mode- 
rate principles of the old Whigs, while 
he had remained unchanged, and, there- 
fore, in sympathy with the Conservatives. 
In theology, the Radford family ceased 
more than a generation ago to be con- 
nected with the Old Meeting at Sidmouth, 
which then included in its congregation 
some of the oldest families in Sidmouth 
but his mind was essentially open and 
inquiring, too scientific to embrace the 
conclusions of dogmatic theory, and 
although considered a member of the 
Church of England and a supporter of 
its charities, he retained to the end the 
faith of his early life, modified by his 
candid reception of the most advanced 
scientific thought and Biblical criticism of 
his time. The present writer has lost a 
friend whose noble personality brightened 
the comparative seclusion of his life. It 
is a melancholy consolation that the end 
was peaceful and painless—the gradual 
decay of honoured old age. 


Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 
But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed 


long, 
E’en wondered at because he dropped no 
sooner, : 
Fate seemed to wind him up to four score 


years ; 
But freshly ran he on nine winters more, 
Till like a clock worn out by eating Time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still, 


T. L. M, 
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CHARLES EDWARD PINNOCK. 


Arter a long and _ painful illness, 
endured very patiently, Mr. Charles EB. 
Pinnock passed away on Sunday, May 20. 
Following in the footsteps of his father, 
he gave much of his time to public work, 
and secured the respect and confidence of 
his fellow-citizens in the Isle of Wight. He 
entered the ancient Corporation of New- 


port, the town of his: birth, and accepted’ 


its highest office in 1898. In this position 
he gave great satisfaction, and it is 
acknowledged that he fully maintained its 
best traditions, though during the period 
of his mayoralty the malady from which 
he died caused him at times severe pain 
and discomfort. He was the first chair- 
man of the Cowes Harbour Commissioners, 
and also served as county alderman. The 
Unitarian congregation in Newport, of which 
he was the treasurer, will long feel his 
loss, and his death causes a vacancy on the 
Council of the B. and F.U.A. - 

The funeral on Friday, May 25, was 
conducted by the Revs. W. J. Jupp, and 
C. E. Pike, at the beautiful Carisbrooke 
cemetery. There was a very large atten- 
dance, including the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Newport, the Albany Lodge of 
Freemasons, and other public bodies. 
The hymn, “ When the day of toil is 
done,” was sung at the grave, and the 
bright May sunshine seemed a symbol of 
the “ Light for evermore.” 


—_—- 


MRS. ALFRED KNOWLES. 


Many friends in the Manchester district 
will hear with deep regret of the death of 
Mrs. Sarah Ann Knowles, which took 
place on Sunday, May 20, at her house, 
North Bank, Sale. She was the widow 
of Mr. Alfred Knowles, the cotton spinner, 
and was the daughter of Mr. J. Jackson, 
a Manchester tradesman, and a staunch 
supporter of Stangeways Chapel in its 
early days. For over thirty years Mrs, 
Knowles had been a member of the con- 
gregation, at Sale in the Sunday-school of 
which she took a special interest, assist- 
ing till infirmity prevented her more 
active work in the duties of the classes. 
She had always been a liberal supporter of 
the chapel, contributing handsomely to 
the new building when that was erected 
some twenty-three years ago, and also to 
the fund raised three years ago to rebuild 
the chapel after the destructive fire. 
Many of our denominational institutions 
will lose in her a liberal supporter. Her 
great kindness of heart and thoughtful 


care for the troubles of others will cause |. 


her to be much missed by a large circle of 

friends. We understand tbat she has left 

a bequest for the benefit of the Sale 

Chapel, and also to the Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in the 

work of which she always took the greatest 
‘ interest. 


SOME. INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


We are indebted to a correspondent for 
the following interesting notes gathered 
from the recently issued report of the 
Registrar-General for the year 1898 :— 

From this report it appears that the 
number of marriages celebrated during 
the year was 255,379, being the greatest 
number on record. Each of the three 
prior years had exceeded all their pre- 
decessors, and the marriage rate rose in 
1898 to 163 per 1,000 persons, being 
higher than in any year since 1876. Of 
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these marriages 174,826 were Church of 
England marriages, the greatest number 
ever recorded, but at the same time the 
proportion was the smallest—namely, 685 
per 1,000, being one less than in_ the 
previous year. This drop of 1 per 1,000 
may not seem to be very material, but it 
is a step in a process which has been 
going on almost continuously since the 
present marriage law was settled in 1848. 
In 1849 the Church marriages were 868 


| per 1,000, so that the drop in half a 


century has been 180 per 1,000. Of 
other marriages 10,164 were Roman 
Catholic, being again the greatest number 
ever recorded, but the proportion was on 
a par with the lowest—namely, 40 per 
1,000, a figure only previously touched in 
years when there were strikes or distress 
in the northern counties, where Roman 
Catholics are most numerous. The boast 
often uttered by Roman Catholics that 
they are rapidly increasing in this country 
is not borne out by the marriage statistics. 
In 1853 their marriages were 51 per 1,000, 
and for some fifteen years thereafter they 
averaged about 47. In 1898 they stood 
at 40, and in the three previous years at 
41. It is clear that the number of Roman 
Catholics in the country has not increased 
at anything like the same rate as the rest 
of the population. Indeed, having regard 
to the extension of facilities for marrying 
according to their own rites, it may be 
doubted whether their number has in- 
creased at all. 

The Protestant Nonconformist mar- 
riages in 1898 were 30,900, being the 
highest number ever recorded, and the 
proportion also was the greatest ever 
recorded—namely, 121 per 1,000. The 
proportion has risen steadily from 61 per 
1,000 in 1849, to the present figure which 
it reached in 1897, and maintained in 1898. 

Jewish marriages were 1,445 in number, 
and 5°7 per 1,000, the number being the 
greatest on record, and the proportion on 
a par with the greatest ; Jewish marriages 
stood at 1:6 per 1,000 in 1849, and have 
gradually risen to 5°7 in 1897 and 1898, 
the rise being the most marked during 
the last fifteen years, and being doubtless 
caused to some extent by immigration. 

Civil marriages were 37,938 in number 
and 148 per 1,000, the number being the 
greatest ever recorded, and the proportion 
having been only once before attained— 
namely, in 1894, after which year it had 
dropped to 147 in 1895, and 146 in 1896 
and 1897. In 1849 the proportion of 
civil marriages was only 49 per 1,000, but 
from that date to the present it has-shown 
an almost uninterrupted increase. 

Thus the marriage statistics show that 
during the last half century there has 


been a very decided defection of members 


from the older Christian Churches, and an 
increase of Protestant Nonconformists and 
of persons who prefer not attaching them- 
selves to any Church at all. The older 
Churches are accustomed to represent 
themselves as the guardians of culture 
and morality, and sometimes predict that 
any diminution of their influence must 
necessarily be followed by a lapse into 
barbarism and vice and crime. It will be 
worth while inquiring whether this claim 
isin any way borne out by the report 
before us. 

First, then, we find that the number of 
men who were unable to write their names 
in the marriage register book, fell from 
310 per 1,000 in 1849 to 31 per 1,000-in 
1898, and in the same period the number 
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of women under the same disability fell 
from 459 to 36 per 1,000. Education, © 
therefore, has clearly advanced, and ~ 
another table shows us that the number 
of paupers has declined from 62 per 1,000 
in 1849 to 23 in 1898, although the last 
mentioned figure is not quite as low as in 
1891 and 1892, when it stood at 22°8 and 
22°7 respectively. We know, also, from 
other quarters that the judicial statistics 
show a marked diminution of erime 
during the last 50 years, so that altogether _ 
we may be satisfied that in this country _ 
progress is being made both in intelligence 

and rectitude of conduct, and there are 
beneficent and uplifting influences at 
work which will remain, even though in 
the coming century a further decline in the 
influence of the older Churches should 
have to be chronicled. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


Dr. Martineaws ‘ Hours 
Thought.” 


The Witness of God with our Spirit. 


THe scepticism which men affect to- 
wards their higher inspirations is often 
not an honest doubt, but a guilty neghi- 
gence; and is always a sign of narrow 
mind and defective wisdom. Who ever 
found that the heavy mood in which he 
could admire nothing, be touched by 
nothing, sanctify nothing, permanently 
proved the true one? Who, when once 
he has escaped it, does not know this 
leaden look and solid air upon the surface 
of life to be the brooding cloud of his 
own heart? and how often do the more 
luminous perceptions of other souls reveal 
to us, in nature, in art, in character, a 
beauty we had not discerned before, but — 
which is no sooner shown than it startles 
us by its reality out of all denial! Left 
to ourselves to peer about from the dull 


From 


of 


prison of our grosser mind,—unaided by 


the mighty spirits of our race, who 
emancipate us by their greatness and 
snatch us by jtheir genius into the free 
light,—how little should we see of the 
sanctity and glory of this world! What 
a dim and subterranean life we should 
live! Yet the instant we are taken aloft 
we find that the darkness was the dream | 
and the splendour is come true! If you | 
will believe ouly in the perceptions of 


spirit, it is a question how low you will 
descend for your test of certainty. Will 
you depend upon your own faculties in 
proportion as they are simply animal, and 
deny them in proportion as they are 
divine ?—confide in your eyesight and 
give the lie to the conscience and affec- 
tions’. The herds that low amid the — 
Alpine echoes have, no less than you, the _ 
outline of the everlasting hills, and the _ 
verdure of the pine-cleared slope, painted 
on their vision, and the chant of the dis- 
tant torrent swelling and fainting on their 
ear: is their perception truer,—are they 
nearer to reality, because they cannot, — 
with you, meet the sublime gaze of nature — 
and see through to the eternity of God? 
The grandeur and the glory that you be- — 
hold, are they not there? the divine — 
expressiveness, the speaking appeal to — 
your silent worship, the mingling of some- _ 
thing secret with your spirit, as if unseen — 
thought were flowing from the mounta 
and the sky, to meet the answe 
radiation of your soul,—are these, which 
are the human privilege, a phantom of 
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unreality,—a delusion which the fortunate 
brutes escape? It is impossible! Call 
it imagination, call it wonder, call it 
love, whatever it be that shows us the 
deeper significance of the world and 
humanity and makes the difference be- 
tween the surface-light of sagacity and 
the interpenetrating glow of worship, we 
owe to it whatever highest truth, whatever 
trustiest guidance we have. Wherever 
there is anything beautiful to read, any- 
thing holy, anything tender and profound, 
this alone avails and commands the key 
of true interpretation. The hard and 
literal mind mistakes everything in pro- 
portion as its import is of priceless 
worth; misses, beyond all others, the 
drift of human language, still more the 
silent expression of look and action, and 
gropes without apprehension through the 
blessed hieroglyphics of life and nature. 
Does not the poet, dees not the prophet, 
ask for a reader with enthusiasm enough 
to appreciate him, and complain that by 
others he is not wnderstood? If the 
greatest human works and utterances de- 
mand for their apprehension a soul kindled 
with intense affections, can we doubt 
’ what is the qualification, and what the 
disqualification, for reading the Divine ? 
May not their Author,—Soul of our souls, 
who breathes the eternal poem of the 
universe, and attunes our minds to hear it, 
who provides at once the hymn of the 


morning stars that sing together and the }. 


chords of the spirit that tremble to their 
strain, ask as clear a response from us as 
we demand from one another ? 

When, therefore, in higher moments 
brought by the sorrows of life, the tension 
of duty, or the silence of thought, you 
catch some faint tones of a voice diviner 
than your own, know that you are not 
alone, and who it is that is with you. Stay 
not in the cold monologue of solitary 
meditation, but fling yourself into the com- 
munion of prayer. - Fold not the personal 
shadows round you; lie open to the gleam 
that pierces them; confide in it as the 
brightest of realities,—a path of heavenly 
light streaking the troubled waters of 
your being, and leading your eye to the 
orb that sends it. Learn to distrust the 
suggestions of lower and more earthly 
hours, and scatter the fears of the slothful, 
unawakened heart. If we treat the very 
“light that is in usas darkness, how great 
is that darkness!” Be it ours to doubt 
the glooms, and not the glory of our souls ; 
to lie low beneath the blinding cloud, and 
simply cry, “ Lord, that I may receive my 
sight!” and rise up to prophesy, only when 
the heavens are opened, and the divinest 
scope of things is clear ; to court, and not 
to shun, the bursts of holy suspicion that 
- break through the crust of habit and the 
films of care, and accept them as a glance 
from the eye of the Infinite,—the “ witness 
of his Spirit with our spirit, that we are 
the children of God.” 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
—~—~4——— 
Robin Redbreast’s Corn: A Legend of 
Brittany. 
_ Sr. Leonore was a Welsh preacher, and 
he lived about the same time as St. David 
and St. Patrick, whom the Welsh and 
Trish still love to remember. The English 
from across the North Sea had conquered 
Britain, re-named it Angle-land, or Eng- 
land, and had driven those Celts or 


i 


Britons whom they did not kill or keep as 
slaves into the west of our island, and 
into Brittany in the north-west of France. 
Many of the Britons were Christians. 
There were British churches for the 
worship of God, and there were men so 
much wiser and better than other folks, 
and so eager to teach the heathen, Britons 
and English, that men named them 
saints. 

St. Leonore was one of these, who, with 
a number of followers, crossed the sea 
from this country to Brittany to preach 
the Gospel to the people there. They 
made their way through terrible forests 
and dreary wastes, over hill and dale, 
carrying their message of Christian love 
wherever two or three could be gathered 
together. At last they settled down in 
a rude monastery in a valley of moorland, 
and thatched their wattled cells with fern, 
and built a rustic chapel with moss-covered 
stones; built also a byre for their cattle, 
and drained the swampy ground, praying 
ever as they laboured. Then they 
ploughed the land. But alas! they had 
no grain wherewith to sow it! 


Said the Bishop, ‘‘ God will help us, 
In the hour of bitter loss.”’ 

Then one spied a robin redbreast 
Sitting on a wayside cross. 
Doubtless came the bird to answer 
To the words the monk did speak, 
For, a heavy wheat-ear dangled, 
From the robin’s polished beak. 
Then the brothers as he dropped it 
Picked it up, and careful sowed, 
And abundantly in autumn 

Reaped the harvest where they strowed. 


And in Brittany ‘Robin Redbreast’s 
Corn” is still the saying for “small 
beginnings that prosper.” 

This pretty legend teaches us, first, not 
to despise little beginnings if they are 
good; and secondly, to persevere in our 
good undertakings. Yes, everything de- 
pends on the right start, and then all 
depends on the patience, zeal, and love with 
which we continue straight away to the end. 
It is God’s way of working, this reaching 
from small things to great results, im the 
world of rocks, plants and animals, 
and in the lives of men, women and 
children. During this glorious spring- 
time we see many small beginnings that 
God thinks very good, and will prosper if 
the laws of His wise Providence are 
kept: the leaves that have just burst from 
their little brown silken sheaths, and that 
will soon feed and shelter the plant and 
make pleasant shade for us; the crozier- 
like fronds of the ferns that will open out 
in sun and rain and erelong carry the 
seeds of future ferns upon their backs ; 
the tender green blades of wheat that 
will help to guide the rain to the roots of 
the corn-stalks, and so swell the ripening 
ears; the first two shoots of the bracken 
that look like a pair of wings flying over 
the dusky moorlands, and that will in a 
short time grow higher than your head 
and shelter many a wild bird and animal ; 
the two seed leaves of young sycamores 
like emerald butterflies resting at the 
roots of forest-trees that were once tiny 
seedlings too; baby fir-trees with leaves 
more like threads than needles with dainty 
brown stems, which will some day be 
hardened into the stiff ruddy trunks of 
full-grown stately pines, that may delight 
our eyes in a sunset glow, or be cut down 
for masts of mighty ships. What a dull, 


df not useless world it would be if God 


did not think 1t worth while to make these 


little beginnings, and provide means for 
them to grow to some purpose. 

And your lives, children, are full of 
small good beginnings, that will prosper 
if you forget and leave off the bad ones. 
Beginnings of clean and tidy habits to make 
your bodies strong, of quick and noble 
thinking, of obedience to the voice of con- 
science, beginnings of the feeling that 
God has given each a soul, a character, 
which He has given no one else, and that 
He means you, with all your powers, to do 
something in the world to help Him, the 
beginning of the making up your mind to 
work and be your best, whatever God gives 
you to do, whether it is exactly what you 
hike and expect or not, or whether you 
quite understand what God means it for. 

Why, if you come to think of it, the 
beginning is the most important part of 
anything we do. What chance is there of 
finding the correct answer to a sum if you 
do not begin by copying the question 
down correctly, and working with right 
reasoning, and tidy unmistakeable figures 
from the first? What sort of a sock would a 
girl knit if she did not cast on her needles 
the exact number of stitches wanted, and 
count her rows carefully, and drop no 
stitches from the very first row ? 

And do not let us forget the second 
lesson of ‘‘ Robin Redbreast’s Corn,” that 
when we have begun rightly we must per- 
severe to the end. It is so easy to keep 
good resolution on New Year’s Day, or the 
day after, or on your birthday, or on Sun- 
days, or once and twice in the week when 
you happen to remember. That, however, 
is being good by spurts, and every boy 
and girl knows that no race was ever won 
by spurts, except, perhaps, by the last little 
one at the goal, but by steady ‘“ best pace 
in the long run.” So those monks did not 
stop at that first year’s harvest, and St. 
Leonore was not content with his one rude 
monastery, and the first few churches 
here and there about Brittany. 


Do you mark the waving glory 

O’er the Breton hill slope flung ? 

All that wealth from robin redbreast’s 
Little ear of wheat has sprung. 

Do you mark the many churches 
Scattered o’er that pleasant land ? 

All results are of the preaching 

Of that venerable band. 

Therefore, Christian, small beginnings 
Pass not by with looks of scorn. 

God may prosper them as prospered. 
Robin redbreast’s ear of corn. 


All the while I have been telling you 
this legend of Brittany I have thought of 
St. Paul’s famous words (you will find 
them near the end of his letter to the 
Galatians in your New Testaments), “ Let 
us not be weary in well-doing, for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not.” It 
would be helpful if you learnt that 
sentence by heart, and said it to your- 
selves when you felt slack over lessons, or 
other work, over home-duties, and play. I 
know a little boy who tried that plan, 
especially over his Latin, which he hated, 


and which his mother had to talk seriously 


to him about many times. He is really 
mastering it now, and actually likes his 
Latin, and, more than that, has learnt the 
good of hard worl and perseverance. 

So we can all come to know how good it 
is to be faithful in little things, trying to 
correct little faults, to do little deeds of 
love, to know little lessons of patience ; 
and these “small beginnings”? God will 
surely prosper as the “ Robin Redbreast’s 
Corn.” Emity H. Smurrx. 
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heroism of the large number who do keep 
it orderly and clean. Actual hunger may 
be occasional, but lack of nourishment is 
common. An amount of food that will 
still hunger is usually forthcoming— 
nourishment sufficient to support a healthy 
body is too often lacking. Hence the pre- 
valence of anemiaand its train of attendant 
diseases; hence, too, the numerous ailing 
and ricketty children and those tending to 
epilepsy. Some of these ills may be traced 
to a vicious heredity, but even then aro 
usually aggravated by innutrition. Many: 
of the poor are quite aware of the advan- 
tage of buying good boots, but economic 
pressure forces them to wear the cheapest. 
These are stiff, uncomfortable, and harm- 
ful to the feet, so that walking becomes a 
painful effort. One case of flat-foot, so 


There are many ways in which the 
appeal may come home to us and our 
churches, that we should bear a clearer 
testimony to the truth of our life with 
Gop and to the power of a sincere 
brotherhood. It is to one of these that 
we desire at the moment to call special 
attention. In our great cities we are 
brought face to face with masses 
of poverty and suffering and vice, the 
utter dreariness and terrible nature of 
which very few of us fully realise. 
What has our religion to say to this— 
what is it doing to meet the urgent 
appeals of duty which this involves? 
The good citizen, the economist, the 
philanthropist, each has a duty in the 
matter. In our Domestic Missions we 
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Ministers are specially devoted to 
this work as friends of the neglected 
poor, and many helpers are gathered 
round them at the various Missions to 
sustain their efforts, and to share with 
those whose need -is greatest the gifts 
of their richer and more beautiful life. 
But the need is so great and the support 
of the work from various causes so apt 
to fall away, while all the time it ought 
rather to be immeasurably increased, 
that the voice of pleading can never 
long be silent, asking for fresh helpers 
and more abundant means. Some 
little time ago we called attention to 
the necessities of the Manchester 
Domestic Mission, in our present issue 
will be found the appeal of the Rev. 
Dr. Kuxr for the Liverpool Missions, 
and last week we published a report of 
the annual meeting of the London 
Domestic Mission, which forcibly illus- 
trated some of the chief aspects of the 
work. Further to bring home a sense 
of the great need, we will quote here 
some passages from the Report of the 
Rev. B. Krrxman Gray, of the Bell- 
street Mission, in Marylebone :— 


lameness. The power to purchase even 
these cheap boots is so small that women 
often have to stay indoors during wet 
weather, or at least to wait until the hus- 
band returns from work that they may go 
out in his boots! What is true of food 
and clothing is also true of the houses. 
One or two small rooms, sometimes in the 
case of large families three rooms, must 
suffice for all the home life, for nursery, 
kitchen, sitting-room, bedroom, and, at 
least, for a large part of the year, for 
drying-ground also. Here, too, in this 
crowded space the solemn processes of 
birth and death must be enacted. The 
number of one-room tenements isvery large. 
The inmates of these last may usually 
retain their modesty, but they are quite 
robbed of home comfort. The passages, 
staircases, and often the rooms are dark, 
so that for many months in the year the 
light is never more than a gloom. 

Such are some of the ordinary priva- 
tions of the honest working poor. They 
call for large measures of social recon- 
struction based on the faith that the 
health of the people is the first concern of 
the Commonwealth. I can only note this 
economic evil and record my admiraticn 
for the many whom I know living this 
hard life and doing with immense patience 
their daily duty amidst the most hopeless 
surroundings. It is through visiting the 
poor in their homes that one’s sense of 
pity and indignation is broadened and 
educated. This burden of poverty is not 
necessary, and ought not to be placed on 
the shoulders of the world’s workers. 
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WHAT THE SPIRIT SAITH. 


WuirsuntipE reminds usalways of the 
new birth of spiritual life, which came 
to the disciples in the first days of the 
Christian Church after the Master had 
been taken from their sight, bringing 
to them new vision of the things un- 
seen, a deep conviction of love and life 
beyond the power of death, and a joy- 
ful energy of faith, which overcame 
the world. And for us it recalls the 
memory not only of that first great 
baptism of the Spirit, but of the con- 
tinuous testimony of the world’s grow- 
ing spiritual life and its greatest 
achievements throughout the centuries, 
of man lifted above the meaner things 
of earth, of which the lower self is the 
meanest, quickened repeatedly to new 
energy of faith and self-devotion, made 
conscious of the Divine presence, 
wakened to new enterprise and aspira- 
tion in the knowledge and the strength 
and joy of a Divine calling. So we 
find a constant witness to the renewal 
of a deeper life, and it bids us not to 
be content with memories of the past, 
however beautiful and inspiring they 
may be, but to turn our faces to the 
light of the new day and to ask whether 
we can be content with our present 
achievements and the present standard 
of our duties, or whether there might 
not come to us also some fresh out- 
pouring of the Spirit, that should lift 
us into a new world of victorious faith 
and enable us to render some better 
service for the Kingdom of Gop. What 
may be in store for us we cannot say, 
but we do know that such gifts of fuller 
life come only to those who reverently 
and faithfully set themselves to be 
obedient to the Spirit teaching in- 
wardly, following the guidance of the 
most intimate pleadings of truth and 
righteousness and pure, unselfish love, 


It is not easy to give a description of a 
year’s work with all its hopes and fears, 
its aims and partial fulfilment, in the short 
pages of a report. In the detailed account 
that follows attention will be directed 
chiefly to the various engagements that 
make our Hall, especially in the winter 
evenings, a scene of constant and changing 
activity. But the time spent there is only 
an index of the time spent in the streets 
and in the homes of the people. What I 
learn of the wants of the poor by frequent 
intercourse with them, I try to provide for 
when we gather together in worship, in 
social intercourse, in recreation or in 
lecture-room. What is done is, of course, 
inadequate, for no minister can apply any 
radical cure to the misery from which the 
dwellers in a slum suffer. This I should 
describe as a general negation of comfort, 
a privation of the elements of material 
well-being. There is a great deal of sick- 
ness in our district, but the general lack 
of vitality is perhaps even more serious. 
Men, and moreespecially women, habitually 
go about their work when every effort is a 
weariness. If under these circumstances 
the home is not always well kept I do not 
wonder, but, rather, admire the dull 


In face of such conditions the mis- 
sionaries and their helpers labour with 
patient faithfulness to educate the 
children and young people and to 
shield them as far as possible from 
vicious influences, to alleviate the 
sufferings of the sick, the aged and the 
helpless, to give fresh strength to bear 
heavy burdens and a better wisdom to 
face hard conditions, and to brighten 
the lives of young and old alike and 


terests. How essential a part healthy 
recreation plays in such work, Mr. 
Gray indicates in the following further 
passage of his Report :— 

I would draw attention to the large pro- - 
vision that is made for recreative social 
intercourse. The gathering for enjoyment 
is a communion of human beings in which 


enrich them with new and varied in- ~~ 
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so much soul-power as each possesses will 
have its influence in creating the spiritual 
atmosphere, and this not the less because 
it rarely finds didactic expression. Now 
one, now another, who has come for 
amusement or instruction has found him- 
self or herself impelled to render service. 
The conviction that mutual enjoyment 
requires and implies mutual helpfulness 
has been growing during this year. In 
some it has come to a full self-conscious- 
ness ; it is leading others to cast about for 
some good work to do. An important 
part of the work of the Mothers’ Meeting 
is now being done by the members them- 
selves; before long I hope to recruit the 
Sunday-school teaching’ staff from those 
who a year ago sought only to be amused. 
In these and many ways I am met by a 
desire to be helpful. This is the senti- 
ment I have tried to foster, the lesson 
which I have believed a bright and health- 
ful social intercourse would teach. So far 
as this helpful spirit has grown among us, 
it is to be regarded as the chief and 
happiest result of the year’s work. 

Such is the work which our churches 
in London, in Liverpool, in Man- 
chester, and other great centres of 
population, are called upon to support. 
We could wish very earnestly that the 
reading of such a report as Mr. Gray’s 
might lead some other of our young 
people to go down to help; it shows 
how varied and often how simple are 
the ways of helpfulness; what is re- 
quired is honest sympathy and an un- 
selfish desire to be of use; and then 
there is no gift that cannot be put to 
some good service, with benefit not less 
to the giver than to those who receive. 
Personal service, in one or other of the 
many open ways, is the greatest help, 
and they who render it are not only 
conferring and receiving an immediate 
benefit in the kindling of sympathy 
and the enriching of social life, but 
they more than any others are coming 
face to face with the most pressing 
problems of our time, seeing what are 
the real facts of poverty in city life, 
and helping to generate that force of 
public opinion, based upon sound 
knowledge, which must at last make 
an end of the disgraceful conditions in 
which so many of our brothers and 
sisters are now compelled to live. But 
those who cannot render any personal 
service ought none the less to acquaint 
themselves with the facts, and at least 
should be familiar with the Mission- 
aries’ reports. Having done so, they 
surely will not disregard the appeal for 
an adequate maintenance of such 
work. 

If it is asked whence shall come upon 
us and our churches a new baptism of 
the Spirit, can we say that there is any 
other way so sure as this, that we make 
our Brotherhood and our faith in 
Eternal Goodness effective in the 
poorest and most desolate quarters of 
our great cities? There can hardly be 
a test of the vitality of our churches 
more searching than this, whether we 
neglect or sustain by personal service 
and abundant gifts their ministry to 
the poor; there can hardly be a pro- 
mise of richer, fuller life more sure 


than this, that they are willing in 
Curist’s spirit to give their life to such 
love and service. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. : 


JUBILEE MEETING. 


Tue fiftieth annual meeting of this 
Society was held at Essex Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, May 24, the President, Sir 
J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., in the chair. 
The meeting was largely attended, and an 
hour was spent, before the chair was 
taken, in pleasant social intercourse. 

Letters of regret were received from 
the secretary of the Highgate congrega- 
tion and the Rey. J. T. Sunderland, who, 
with other of their members, were unable 
to be present in consequence of a con- 
gregational meeting; also from the Rev. 
F. W. Stanley, the newly - appointed 
minister at Brixton. 

The Rev. J. E. Strones read the Com- 
mittee’s Report :— 


The Report having noted that the Society 
had completed fifty years of activity, gave 
the following particulars as to its founda- 
tion and progress. The idea originated in 
a desire among the younger members of our 
London congregations to spread abroad 
those principles of Unitarian Christianity 
which were dear to their hearts and which 
satisfied the spiritual needs of their souls. 
The first steps were taken early in 1850, the 
cordial support of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association was given, and on 
May 2, in that year, the first General Meet- 
ing of Subscribers was held at Radley’s 
Hotel, Blackfriars. During the first ten 
years of the Society’s existence the work 
was chiefly carried on by means of theologi- 
cal lectures delivered in various parts of 
London and the suburbs, by holding quar- 
terly meetings at which theological subjects 
were discussed, and by the establishment of 
a shop for the sale of Unitarian books and 
pamphlets. 

In 1860 a new departure was made, and 
the Society extended its operations to mis- 
sionary enterprise. Help was given to one 
of our oldest Churches which had encoun- 
tered great difficulties. The congregation 
was provided with the services of the Rev. 
Robert Spears, who for many years acted 
as the Society’s Missionary Minister, both 
there and among the Hast-end Churches ; 
and a beginning thus made in the work of 
sustaining and supporting our less prosper- 
ous Churches. 

In spite of an extremely limited income 
from annual subscriptions, the Society was 
able during the first twenty years to found 
churches at Stepney, Peckham, Clerken- 
well, and Woolwich, and to assist several of 
the older foundations, while among more 
recently founded churches which owe their 
existence to a greater or less degree to the 
efforts of the Society may be mentioned 
Bermondsey, Forest Gate, Kilburn, Lewis- 
ham, Richmond, Plumstead, Wandsworth, 
and Wood Green. : 

In 1857 the Society published a list of the 
Unitarian and Free Churches then existing 
in the Metropolitan district, which furnishes 
interesting evidence of our progress. From 
this list it appears that the Society could 
then only count upon a constituency of some 
sixteen places of worship, including three 
General Baptist Chapels and two mission 
stations, while in the year 1900 there are 
thirty places of worship in the Metropolitan 
district belonging to our household of faith. 

It is a subject of legitimate gratification 
to your Society that in the past fifty years 
it has been instrumental in establishing so 
many centres of enlightened Christian wor- 
ship. The work has been done in spite of 
great difficulties, and the success attained 
could only have been achieved by the self- 


denying Jabours and earnest zeal of . the 
devoted men who guided the work of the 
Society. 

The Report then referred to the under- 
taking begun in the Autumn of 1897, on 
the initiative of Dr. Blake Odgers, to cele- 
brate the Jubilee of the Society by raising 
a Permanent Church Building Fund, an 
undertaking achieved largely through dona- 
tions, but completed by the great success of 
the recent Bazaar. Before the Bazaar 
opened donations amounted to over £10,000, 
and the net profits would bring the total 
(as the treasurer subsequently stated) in 
all probability to £13,000. To Dr. and 
Mrs. Odgers, and to all helpers in that great 
effort, the heartiest thanks were accorded. 

The work of the Committee during the 
year had been concentrated chiefly on the 
strengthening and encouraging of the 
assisted churches, and the ministers of those 
churches were invited to quarterly Con- 
ferences with the Committee to take counsel 
as to their work. Particulars were given 
as to the churches at Bermondsey, Lewis- 
ham, Plumstead, Kentish Town, Kilburn, 
Forest Gate, Stepney and Stratford, Mans- 
ford-street, and the Elsa-street Mission, 
Limehouse. Good progress was reported at 
most of these centres, and especially at 
Kilburn and Kentish Town, which promised 
soon to be independent of the Society, and 
had each furnished a separate stall at the 
Bazaar. At Bermondsey the scheme referred 
to at the last annual meeting had not been 
carried to a successful issue, and the Rev. 
H. Rylett had resigned the pulpit. Since 
the death of the Rev. R. Spears the Com- 
mittee, at Miss Durning Smith’s request, 
had undertaken the supervision of the 
Limehouse Mission ; they had also taken a 
sympathetic interest in the Welsh services 
held at Essex Hall. Having recorded the 
losses sustained through the death of valued 
supporters during the year, and made special 
reference to the death of Dr. Martineau, 
the Report dealt with the financial position 
of the Society. 

Grants in aid of seven churches had 
been slightly larger than in 1898, being 
£814 15s. 6d. against £807 5s. 6d., but no 
grants had to be made for Chapel repairs or 
against Chapel deficiencies, which amounted 
in 1898 to £118 7s. 10d.; the remaining 
expenditure in 1899 had been £11 10s. 11d. 
higher than in 1898. Subscriptions (chiefly 
owing to deaths) had fallen off £8 5s. 6d., 
donations by £2 10s.; the balance of Mr. 
Tayler’s appeal came to £51 Is. ; a hand- 
some donation from one friend of £100, and 
a legacy from the late Mr. T. Bentley of 
£100, less duty, produced £190, materially 
reducing what promised at one time to be a 
heavy deficit to £210 1ls., and this had 
since been further reduced by a donation of 
£100 from the President. Hight congrega- 
tions had made collections for the Society, 
and an appeal was made both for collections 
in other churches and for further subscrip- 
tions, that the increasing claims of work 
might be adequately met. 


Mr. Davip MartingEAv, in presenting 
the treasurer’s statement, said that he 
need not repeat the particulars embodied 
in the report of the Committee. The sub- 
scription list, which in 1897 stood at 
£270, had steadily declined, being last 
year only £247 16s., and the income was 
quite inadequate to the demands of their 
work. They had been faced by a very 
serious deficiency, but, thanks to the 
special effort of Mr. Tayler, their late pre- 
sident, aud opportune donations and a 
legacy, the balance due to the treasurer, 
which at the beginning of the year had 
been £229 10s. 3d., was at the close only 
£210 Ils. It was essential that they 
should obtain a sufficient subscription list 
if their expenditure was not to be cut 
down, which would mean failing to meet 
some of the claims of their work, He 
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urged that the present subscribers should 
individually interest other members of 
their congregations and thus obtain fresh 
support. It was to be noted that the new 
fund would not directly enrich that 
society, though it would relieve some of 
their aided churches of present debts. He 
hoped. that the lecturing, which had been 
so successful a part of their work in 
former years would pot be neglected, as 
even where there was no thought of 
forming a new congregation, good seed 
was sown, which often bore fruit else- 
where. 

The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption 
of the report, referred to the fact that that 
was their Jubilee Meeting, and said that 
while the report had not told them that 
their Society was now younger than ever, 
he should look forward to finding at its 
Diamond Jubiee than it-was more enter- 
prising and younger that on that occasion. 
The report had been very pleasant to listen 
to, and especially the statement of the 
increase in number of their congregations 
during thirty years from sixteen to thirty. 


Nothing pleased him better than to hear. 


that Unitarian principles were uttered, 
enforced, listened to, and adopted. They 
ought no longer to be satisfied with the 
boast that a great many Unitarians went 
to the Church of England, he would 
rather they should say that a great many 
more went to Unitarian churches. They 
had to record losses every year,’ and the 
fact that those new churches brought in 
recruits, and as a rule young people, 
was very satisfactory, and he hoped it 
would go on, He emphasised what Mr. 
Martineau had said as to the value of 
lectures, and recalled what he had heard 
from his father of the benefit derived by 
their churches in Liverpool sixty years 
ago from such lectures. Having alluded 
to the list of distinguished names of 
friends removed by death, and especially 
to that of Dr. Martineau, he spoke of 
the very appreciative eulogium on the 
character and influence of Dr. Martineau 
in the speech made by Bishop Welldon at 
Calcutta. But one passage in the speech 
had rather jarred upon him, that in which 
Dr. Martineau was said to have expressed 
his satisfaction that in the controversy 
between Athanasius and Arius the views 
of Athanasius had prevailed in the Church. 
He had consulted a number of those who 
were familiar with Dr. Martineau’s 
writings, and from all that he had heard 
lately and through a number of years, it 
seemed to him that there must have been 
some mistake, and that Dr. Martineau 
cannot have made such a statement. In 
conclusion, he said that teaching which had 
produced in the past those noble men and 
women could not fail to produce a long and 
noble succession to them. 

Mr. J. T. Preston seconded the motion, 
and speaking as a surviving member of the 
original committee, referred to a number 
of old friends counected with the founda- 
tion of that Society, and particularly to 
the late Sir James Clarke Lawrence. 
There had been at the outset some mea- 
sure of suspicion and doubt on the part of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, but that very soon passed away, 
the Association acted nobly towards them, 
and their Society had materially assisted 
the work which the Association had. at 
heart. Mistakes had doubtless been made, 
but they had done good work for the 
Unitarian body. 

Thé resolution having been unanimously 


adopted, Mr. Frank Preston, as treasurer 
of the Jubilee Fund, made a statement as 
to the result of the Bazaar. While 
regretting that Mr. Nettlefold, their senior 
treasurer, was not present to make the 
statement, he had peculiar satisfaction in 
taking part in that Jubilee meeting, as his 
father was one of the original, committee. 
Donations at the time of the opening of the 
Bazaar had amounted to £10,198 11s. 3d., 
receipts from the Bazaar amounted to 
£2,974 7s. 7d., making a total, with some 
further additions, of £13,278 11s. 3d.; ex- 
penses had amounted to £538 8s. 6d., so 
that the net result was £12,740 2s. 9d. 
But there was still more to come in from 
several sources, and he had no doubt that 
in the end there would be £13,000 avail- 
able for the purposes of the Fund. Par- 
ticulars as to the various stalls he reserved 
for the completed report, which would be 
issued ; but he mentioned that while Essex 
Church stood first, it was particularly 
notable that Kentish Town, which a few 
years ago had been so largely dependent 
on their Society, had raised £280 16s. 8d., 
and Kilburn, another of theaided churches, 
£120 19s. 25d. 

Mr. 8. 8S. Tayter then moved a reso- 
lution congratulating the Society on the 
completion of its fifty years of useful 
work, and having been instrumental in 
establishing the Church Building Fund, 


‘and expressing the wish that it might long 


continue its labours for the promotion of 
liberal religious thought. He spoke, not 
like Mr. Preston, as a member of the 
original Committee, and yet as one who was 
from the first actively connected with the 
Society. While valuable work had been 
done in the past, he thought the fire and 
enthusiasm shown by those who had 
carried through the great effort of the 
Bazaar was equal to anything they had 
seen in former years. When the Society 
was founded there was a great lack of 
cohesion among their churches, and con- 
eregations such as Hampstead, which were 
now large and vigorous, were then 
extremely small. ‘The only large congre- 
gations then were that in Hssex-street 
Chapel, and Mr. Fox’s at South-place. 
Their work was rather under-estimated in 
the report, for Croydon was not mentioned, 
which. had originated from. efforts of 


their Society. Some of the old London 


churches had been lost, but many of 
those who had moved from the old centres 
had been gathered into the new churches 
in outlying districts, The days of contro- 
versy over creeds had to some extent gone 
by, and the Press partly did that work. 
It was for them now to take the simple 
form of Christianity expressed in the New 
Testament, ‘“‘ Love one another,” and to 
declare that to the world. There was no 
place where it was more needed than in 
London, where greed, ambition, selfish- 
ness, and vice of many kinds had to be 
resisted” Christian churches were the 
one remedy that would bring people to a 
better condition of life. Hach of their 
churches would help towards that great 
end, and the new fund, on which he con- 
gratulated them, would be a material 
assistance. So their Unitarian Christi- 
anity would produce more fruitful results, 
bring light into the lives of their fellow- 
men, preventing the evil of slums, resist- 
ing the oppression working-men had to 
contend with, which was often a condition 
of semi-slavery. There was only one 
remedy: they must get at the moral life 
of those who ‘had the control. There was 


a vast work to be done, for something 
deeper than creed, for brotherhood. They 
looked back on fifty years of good work, 
but there was a heavier task for the next 
fifty years. 

Sir E. Durnine-Lawrence, Bart., M.P., 
in seconding the motion, referred to his 
presence as a boy at the inaugural 
meeting, and said that people nowadays 
did not realise the position of Unitarians 
fifty years ago. For his own part it had 
been his constant aim to show respect to 
dissenters, even to the humblest of them, 
and to help them to the recognition and 
the equality which was their due. He 
quoted a passage from Macaulay, to the 
effect that vice and misery were not in- 
creasing among them, but their eyes were 
increasingly opened to see the vice that 
existed; so in the present time they felt 
their duties more keenly and recognised 
the call to more faithful service. 

Dr. Brooxre Herrorp supported the 
resolution, and said that he had enjoyed 
many of the retrospects of that evening, 
for they carried him back to the time when 
he was just completing his College course, ' 
and preparing to take his place in the 
work of their churches. Every good new 
movement helped to strengthen and 
hearten the others. Nothing had more 
helped and strengthened their work 
throughout the country than those district 
associations which arose about that time. 
Not one of them but had a similar story 
to tell of good work done; but they were 
all alike in not haying half enough sup- 
port. They had been bitten all through 
those fifty years with the vice of unsec- 
tarianism ; they were so dreadfully afraid 
of doing injustice to the views of others 
that they had only succeeded in doing 
injustice to their own, by defect of state- 
ment, and failing to let the world know 
what they thought and why they thought 
it. But they had got over that a good 
deal; and some of those who had seemed 
to discourage that kind of movement, had 
helped ‘more than they knew. Dr. Mar- 
tineau had not taken much part in the 
work of District Unitarian Societies, but 
nothing could prevent him from being 
known as the leading Unitarian. That 
had been their strength, and it would last 
for many years to come. On that anni- 
versary he could not help remembering 
the man who through a good part of those 
years was one of the strongest forces of 
their good work in London—the Rev. 
Robert Spears. To him they owed a 


great deal of the distinctness of their 


work and voice, and the heartening in- 
fluence which stimulated and kept them 
together. They were now at the end of 
fifty years, and had been spending from 
eight to nine hundred a year on an in- 
come of £250, an amount of work enough 
to fill one with trembling joy on the in- 
come of a small country congregation. It 
was work heartily to be thankful for ; and 
what they had achieved by the Bazaar, 
the greatness of which they could not as 
yet fully realise, would give them new 
spirit and strength for the work of the 
next half-century. They must go right 
on, doing the work that lay before them, 
and always doing it in the best way they 
could. 

The resolution having been passed, Mr. 
Percy Preston proposed, and the Rey. 
W. C. Pore seconded, the appointment of 
the officers, with Sir John Brunner as 
President. . 


Dr. Buake OpcErRs moved, and Mr, 
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Cxiarx seconded, the appointment of the 
Committee, and the thanks of the meeting 
to Mr. Harold Bailey for his services as 
secretary, and to Messrs. Cooper and Noel, 
retiring members of the Committee. Dr. 
OpexrRs pointed out that no ladies were 
proposed on the Committee, which in view 
of ,the admirable work they had done, 
especially in connection with the Bazaar, 
seemed to him an omission. He also added 
_ ® warm expression of their indebtedness 
to the Rev. T. M. Edwards, for his services 
as organising secretary to the Bazaar. To 
him its great success was largely due. 

A vote of thanks to the President, 
moved by Mr. H. B. Lawford, and 
seconded by Mr. J. Sudbery, brought the 
meeting to a close. 


LIVERPOOL DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


CoLLECTIONS were made at the Ullet- 
road Church last Sunday in aid of the 
Liverpool Domestic Missions, and at the 
morning service a special sermon was 
preached by the Rev. L. de Beauuiont 
Klein. Takingashistext Deuteronomy xv. 
2, “The poor shall never cease out of the 
land ; therefore I command thee, saying, 
Thou shalt open thine hand wide unto 
thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy needy, 
in thy land,” Dr. Klein said: When Jesus 
said to his disciples ‘The poor ye have 
with you always,’ he may have been 
quoting to them this well-known passage 
of the Book of the Law, “The poor shall 
never cease out of the land.” But in the 
Book of Deuteronomy this thought, so 
sadly true at all times of the world’s 
history, is put before us in a practical way 
as one that should be faced and seriously 
grappled with, not to be simply stated 
with barren feelings and useless regret. 
The Hebrew legislator, speaking in the 
name of his God, and, as he believes, 
under the influence of His spirit, does 
not enter into the question of the 
causes of pauperism. Whether — it 
be an inevitable consequence of the 
laws affecting the distribution of wealth 
in human societies, or whether it be the 
necessary effect of the great yet dangerous 
gift of free will to man, the sacred writer 
does not say. Given the fact, he simply 
states the law, and the law is that, in 
virtue of the solidarity of human brother- 
hood, we have, each one of us,a duty in- 
cumbent upon us—namely, to contribute 
towards the possible elimination of 
suffering among men, to help’ in 
diminishing the sum of pain, poverty, and 
sorrow implied in the upward struggle 
of the race. ‘Therefore, I command 
thee, saying, Thou shalt open thine hand 
wide unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to 
thy needy, in thy land.” 

To say that the poor shall never cease 
out of the land, or that we have the poor 
always with us, will appear to many, 
perhaps, as a simple truism. But the 
saying is much more than that; for, 
granted that we have the poor always with 
us—that is, that the problem of poverty 
can never be altogether eliminated from 
the list of social questions, it, follows that 
we have no excuse for treating the 
problem of poverty as one to be dealt with 
when it presses too acutely upon us, and 
to be left alone at other:times. Precisely 
because the poor are always with us are 
we bound to organise permanent means 
for dealing with the permanent difficulty. 
The Jewish legislation from which we 


have quoted was, locally at least, a wise 


and practical attempt to deal regularly 
with the problem of poverty within Israel, 
and it contrasts favourably with some of 
the spasmodic, hesitating attempts which 
have been made even in our times in the 
same direction. 

The needs of the poor are manifold— 
needs of the body, needs of the mind, 
needs of the heart ; need breeds need, and 
they assail the poor most often as an 
armed band. Ignorance and vice are 
potent causes of poverty. To attempt to 
diminish poverty by simply supplying 
immediate material needs is like attempt- 
ing to filla sieve with water. We must 
educate as well as feed the poorer classes 
if we wish to deal rationally with their 
case. And by education, of course, I 
mean not only general elementary in- 
struction, but also and chiefly that pre- 
paration of mind and heart which pro- 
motes purer homes, higher social tastes, 
which tends to shelter the poor from 
corrupting agencies and to bring them into 
permanent connection with religious 
influences. Now, how is that to be done ? 
The question was raised in Liverpool sixty- 
four years ago by a small band of devoted 
religious men, among whom were William 
Rathbone, Dr. Martineau, John Hamilton 
Thom, Thomas Holt, 8. 8. Gair, William 
Jevons, Samuel Bright, Joseph Blanco 
White, “H. Booth, and others, and 
the answer has been the Liverpool 
Domestic Mission. And their object was 
precisely put in the very words I have 
used, for I find that one of the principal 
resolutions moved and adopted at the 
historic meeting of Good Friday, April 1, 
1836, at Renshaw-street Chapel, ran as 
follows :— 

That the appropriate duties of the minister 
of the poor shall be to establish an inter- 
course with a limited number of families of 
the neglected poor, to put himself into 
close sympathy with their wants and feel- 
ings, to become to them a Christian adviser 
and friend, to promote the order and com- 
fort. of their homes, and the elevation of 
their social tastes, to bring them into a 
permanent connection with religious in- 
fluences, and, above all to promote an 
effective education to their children, and to 
shelter them from corrupting agencies. 

Here was a rational and truly Christian 
interpretation of the words of our text— 
“The poor shall never cease out of the 
land.” It was a permanent organisation 
to meet a permanent need, and thus a great 
and noble work was inaugurated. It has 
been carried on faithfully and well to the 
present day, thanks to the devotion of the 
menwho have had charge of the Domestic 
Mission. It has been a truly Christian 
work done in a truly Christian spirit. 
Unfortunately, it is characteristic of such 
a work that it should grow even more 
rapidly than the means of support needed 
for its execution, and, again and again 
appeals have bad to be made in order that 
the efficiency of the mission should not be 
compromised by the lack of adequate 
means. Such an appeal it is our duty to 
make to-day, and we feel convinced that, 
as heretofore, it will not be made in vain. 
All cannot give time to such a work, yet 
all must feel an interest m it; all have, 
as members of the human family, as 
citizens of this great city, an interest in 
it. The work is entirely undenominational, 
and, therefore, I may without scruple 
appeal to all. Yet I wish to appeal more 
especially to you, members of our Free 
Churches, to you who realise the duty of 
love laid upon your consciences by the 
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religion you profess, by the very prosperity 
which so many of you enjoy. In opening 
your hand wide unto your poorer brethren 
at the present crisis you will be giving, if 
I may so speak, sacramental efficacy to 
that faith which inspired your forefathers, 
the founders of the Domestic Mission, and 
inspires you still, a faith not only free but 
loving, not only an intellectual strength, 


_but also an abiding Christian inspiration. 


The collections of the day amounted to 
£192 18s. 9d, 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Now that the echoes of the London 
Bazaar, which for so many months proved 
such a valuable incentive to useful and 
congenial work in our churches, are 
passing away, some of us are beginning 
to think it will be a good thing to be on 
the lookout again for fresh fields and 
pastures new. ‘The new century in Wales 
only begins next year, and the question 
seems to arise naturally, How shall we 
duly celebrate it ? Having learnt so well 
how to get up steam and to overcome that 
inertia which is so liable to clog Unitarian 
adventure, it were a thousand pities to 
allow the discovery to remain unused and 
our new-born energies to run to waste. 
We want once more to bring new effort to 
bear upon new worx—some grand object 
that will unite all our Welsh churches. 
What shall that object be? Can we not 
have another bazaar—a bazaar on our 
own account? Our Swansea friends have 
just had one, and, notwithstanding that 
circumstances threw them very much 


on their own resources, a successful 
one. Could we but hit on the 
right object, our natural enthusiasm 
will do the rest. I would suggest 


as a motive that some of our churches 
are heavily handicapped’ with debt, 
and that we might by one great and 
united effort sweep all this away, and thus 
set them all the more free for the work 
and the worship for which they were in- 
tended. As it is, many who sympathise 
with our views and aims are known to 
stand aloof lest they should in some way 
incur responsibility in connection with the 
debt. Some say they don’t believe in 
chapel debts. Ruskin did not, but we 
knew a Baptist minister who thanked God 
for his chapel debt, because it gave the 
members in the big pew something to do 
rather than quarrel among themselves and 
find fault with their minister. I refer to 
those debts at present as a motive for 
concerted action. The debts are there, 
and most of them probably unavoidable 
from the first, if the interest of the cause 
was to receive due consideration; and 
being there they hamper the work of the 
congregation and tend to reduce the 
minister to Mafeking rations. 

Again we need to consider what can be 
done. to consolidate our present churches 
and to extend our outposts. Like the 
Roman Catholics, we suffer much from 
leakages—they at the bottom, we at the 
How are those leakages to be 
stopped ? Do we sufficiently impress 
upon our people from the pulpit and upon 
our children at home, the grandeur of our 
heritage, our noble traditions, our long and 
distinguished line of splendid workers in 
the cause of religion and humanity, the 
value and importance of our principles, 
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our simple faith—a faith which is at the 
foundation of every other Christian faith, 
however much obscured by creed and 
dogma; a faith that welcomes the light of 
truth from whatever quarter il may come, 
without insulting the reason or confound- 
ing the issues at the bar of conscience. 

It is interesting to read how the 
pioneers of Unitarianism in Wales did 
their work. When Howell Harris and 
Daniel Rowland, in the last century, were 
carrying their doctrines of fire and blood 
over the hills and valleys of Wales, our 
little churches entrenched themselves 
behind the fortifications of reason and 
common sense, and have beenable to hold 
their own even to this day, but unfortu- 
nately they have done little more. The 
Rev. Wilham Evans, M.A., Pembroke 
Dock, in his recently published “ Outline 
of the History of Welsh Theology” 
(Nisbet and Co., 1900), says, with too 
much truth, “It cannot be maintained that 
it [Unitarianism] has displayed any power 
of self-extension.” The rector of Llan- 
geitho, in the March number of the 
Traethodydd, thus pithily relates the story 
of Unitarianism in South Cardiganshire : 
“The fiery seraph, Daniel Rowland, did 
not succeed in establishing a single cause 
anywhere between Llangeitho and Twr- 
gwyn, a distance of twenty miles. The 
ministrations of Jenkin Jones, Llwynrhyd- 
owen; David Lloyd, Brynllefrith; and 
David Davis, of Castle Howel, extinguished 
the fires of Llangeitho.” 

Another word of the history above men- 
tioned may not be amiss. Itis written by 
an old and valued friend of mine and 
fellow-student of forty years ago, and is 
one of the few original works dealing with 
Welsh subjects in the English language. 
The author is a Calvinistic Methodist, and 
surveying his field of operations through 
the Methodist end of his telescope, he is 
able to deal with most of his subject in a 
spirit of sympathy. He does not give us an 
impartial history, but notwithstanding its 
limitations, I have found it intensely 
interesting. It takes the reader over 
much unfamiliar ground, and gives a 
panoramic review of 350 years of Welsh 
theology, not distinguishable as far as I 
can see from similar types of English 
theology, being mostly of the uniform, 
postage-stamp, ‘as it was in the beginning 
and is now” kind, but supplying 
interesting particulars of men and books 
from the days of Bishops Lloyd, Jewel, 
Bayley, &c., in the sixteenth century down 
to the Nonconformist celebrities of to-day. 
Mr. Evans has no sympathy with so-called 
heretics, and the works of all supposed to 
be so tainted sink into insignificance in his 
sight, and are either dismissed with scant 
courtesy or ignored altogether. Even 
such works as the “ Imitation of 
Christ,” “The Whole Duty of Man” 
and Jeremy ‘Taylor’s ‘Holy Living” 
—of which there are Welsh translations 
—do not come up to his standard of 
orthodoxy, for in them “religion is little 
more than morality and formality.” They 
do not ‘ show the lost state and wicked- 
ness of man and God’s gracious plan to 
raise him from his sinful and miserable 
condition.” Such a heretic as Dr. Row- 
land Williams, of Essays and Reviews 
notoriety, though a mighty scholar and 
as patriotic a Welshman as ever breathed, 
is not so much as mentioned; although 
Professor Fisher, of Yale, in his “ History 
of Doctrine,” published by T. and T. 
Clark, 1897, mentions no other Welshman 


besides Pelagius as a contributor to 


Theology. Perhaps Professor Fisher 
looked through the other end of the 
telescope ! 


The Rev. W. Tudor Jones, of Swansea, 
a convert from Methodism, standing more 
in the open, seems to me to have a broader 
outlook and a truer perspective than Mr. 
Evans, and he is able to write more 
sympathetically of other denominations 
than his-own. In his little book just 
published (cloth Is. 6d., to be obtained of 
the author) ‘on the “ Progress of Free 
Thought at Swansea,’ Mr. Jones traces 
step by step the gradual changes through 
which his Church passed in its pilgrimage 
from Calvinism to Unitarianism; and 
supplies us with interesting biographies of 
most of the ministers. His book deserves 
a good sale. 

Our Welsh Sunday-schools have reason 
to be thankful to the Rev. W. James, of 
Llandyssul, for providing them with 
lessons on St. Mark. The lessons are 
sixty-eight in number, making a book of 
224 pp., with amap. They were prepared 
by some twenty different writers, who 
seem to have made a good use of the 
English text-books published by Solly, 
Carpenter, Gannett, &c. Of all the many 
works on St. Mark hitherto published in 
Welsh, I shall not be far from the mark if 
I venture to say this is the only one 
approximately up to date. 

We have also reason to be thankful to 
the Committee of the B. and F.U.A. for 
the continued interest they manifest in the 
welfare and success of our work in Wales. 
We have had recently published at their 
expense several tracts—a translation of Dr. 
Brooke Herford’s on “Roman Catholic- 
ism,” published afterwards in extenso in 
the Herald Cymraeg, a weekly newspaper, 
which has the largest circulation in North 
Wales; “‘ The Modern View of the Bible,” 
by Dr. William Griffiths; “ Religion and 
Science,’ by the Rev. J. E. Jenkins; 
“ Jesus our Leader,” by the Rev. D. John 
Williams. We should like to see all our 
churches helping themselves by helping to 
distribute these tracts. 

There is not much that is fresh to report 
about our little group of churches, either 
the English or the Welsh. There is a 
good deal of steady work done by both 
sections—-separately. The linguistic diffi- 
culty continues to present a more or less 
insurmountable obstacle to united effort, 
and so failing of greater union we fail of 
that greater strength which proverbially 
goes with union. There must, surely, be 
many lines of approach possible, and a 
more determined effort on both sides to 
seek these, would soon help to realise the 
truth of the old adage, Where there is a 
will there is a way, The pulpit of Cwm- 
bach is now vacant, and the church has to 
depend on supplies. Our Merthyr friends 
have definitely decided—and none too 
soo—to have a new chapel and a new 
schoolroom erected in a central position in 
the town. The new chapel at Ciliau has 
just been opened free of debt. Our church 
at Lampeter, I am sorry to say, is in great 
distress. The fine building, erected at a 
considerable expense in 1875-6, almost 
under the shadow of St. David’s College, 
owing to the architect’s singular neglect 
of the explicit instructions given in St. 
Matt. vii. 26, 27, is in danger of collapsing. 
Most of the churches connected with the 
South East, Wales Society, decided at their 
last meeting to localise the Seed Sower 
for home use, 


Since my last lefter was written Wales 
has lost a great benefactor by the death, 
on March 22, of the Rev. Thomas Charles 
Edwards, M.A., D.D., the first principal 
of University|College, Aberystwyth—really 
the maker of it—and at the time of his 
death Principal of Bala Theological 
College. Born in 1837, the eldest son of 
the founder and first Principal of Bala 
College, descended on his mother’s side 
from Thomas Charles, of Bala, founder of 
the Welsh Sunday School, and one 
of the founders of the Bible Society, 
young Edwards had a_ distinguished 
career at London University, and 
afterwards at Oxford, where he came 
strongly under the influence of Jowett. 
He was ordained, August 11, 1864, and 
held a pastorate at Liverpool—his only 
one—1866-72. In 1872 he was appointed 
Principal of the new College at Aber- 
ystwyth, an appointment most fortunate 
for the Principality, for it secured at 
once the sympathy and co-operation of 
the most influential community in Wales 
—the Calvinistic Methodists. He made 
the College and was the pioneer of the 
grand and perfected system of higher 
education in Wales, now crowned by a 
University. His Liverpool experience 
which had brought him into touch with 
the churches proved of great service. 
He was already a powerful and polished 
preacher, both in English and Welsh, and 
in his new sphere he seldom missed the 
opportunity of carrying the Christian 
message on the Sunday to some little 
church or other, thus keeping up a con- 
nection that was of essential service to 
the welfare and success of the College. 

Dr. Edwards had to discharge his 
duties to the College amid many adverse 
influences. He had his ideas—the 
College must be perfectly free and abso- 
lutely unsectarian, and nothing else would 
succeed in Nonconformist Wales; but he 
found arrayed against him the bishops 
and the clergy of the privileged Church ; 
and the nobility and gentry, with a 
few noble exceptions, when they were not 
against him, were indifferent and would 
give no help; but where the golden 
shekels failed, the doctor knew that he 
could depend upon the people. His 
appeal was directed to the masses,‘ the 
quarrymen of Bethesda and Festiniog, 
the colliers of Glamorgan, the artisans, 
tradesmen, working-men generally, and 
the farmers up and down the country, 
and the response was magnificent. He 
travelled all over Wales, and even visited 
the United States to advocate the interests 
of the College, and the College became an 
established fact; his ideal was realised, 
and he lived to see the rich fruit of his 
labours. 

In 1892 he was prevailed npon to leave 
Aberystwyth to take charge of his father’s 
old College at Bala. His ideals on re- 
moving here were only partially realised. 
They were (1) the reconstruction of Welsh 
theology, (2) the reconstruction of Welsh 
theological education by an unsectarian 
college. It may not be generally known 
that Dr. Edwards was prepared to exercise 
his influence in getting the Bala College 
removed to Aberystwyth provided that of 
Carmarthen were also removed, and many 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
Presbyterian Board was ill-advised in not 
falling in with the suggestion. 

His creed was a mild orthodoxy, with 
his face undoubtedly totbelight. He had 
reached no finality. He was intensely 
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loyal to the Christian faith, but he set 
truth above orthodoxy. That was a re- 
markable saying of his, madeat Aberayron, 


about “lightening the cargo of the 
Methodist ship!” There were three 
persons—in every way very differently con- 
structed—for whom he had an unbounded 
admiration, his father, Jowett, and C. H. 


Spurgeon, and traces of the influence of. 


each may undoubtedly be found reflected 
in his own character, and these combined 
helped to make him the theologian 
preacher and educationist that he was. 
His commentaries on 1 Cor. and Hebrews 
are characterised by the scholarship, 
candour and thoroughness of similar 
German works. The former is dedicated 
to Professor Jowett and his father, and 
will be found referrel to in the recently 
published “Encyclopedia Biblica.” His 
famous “Davies Lecture” on the God- 
man manifests the instinct and thorough- 
ness of the trained theologian. 


R. J. Jones. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

ee 
APPEAL. 


London: Blackfriars Mission and Stamford- 
street. Chapel.—The Rev. Frederic Allen appeals 
for more help in two branches of the work of this 
Mission. More teachers are urgently needed for the 
Sunday-school, especially in the afternoon ; and the 
depositors in the Provident Bank have so largely 
increased during the past year, that the present 
visitors would warmly welcome the aasistance of 
other helpers, who would share the work with them. 
What is required is that two or three hours should 
be given on Monday mornings to call on the deposi- 
tors and collect the money. Friends willing to help 
are requested to communicate with Mr, Allen as 


soon as possible. 
Sa n 


Ainsworth.—The revpening services of the Pres- 
byterian Chapel, after beautifying and renovating, 
were held on Sunday last. The preacher in the 
afternoon was the Rev. M. R. Scott ; and in the 
evening a choral service (specially arranged) was 
rendered by the choir, with connective readings by 
the Rev. M. R. Scott. The collections, which were 
in aid of the renovation fund, amounted to 
over £22. 

Billingshurst.—A meeting to welcome the Rev. 
G. Lansdown, the newly-appointed minister, was 
held on Tuesday week at the General Baptist 
Chapel, and in spite of the rain, most welcome to 
the farmers, who chiefly compose this village con- 
gregation, was well attended. After tea the chair 
was taken by Mr. W. Carter, and the meeting was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. J. J. Marten, of 
Horsham, A letter was read from the vicar, the 
Rey. A. H. Barron, with thanks for an invitation 
tc be present, and wishing God-speed to the new 
minister ; also letters of regret and good wishes 
from the Rev. W. G. Tarrant and Mr. T. Bond, 
of Portsmouth. The Rey. E. M. Daplyn, formerly 
Mr. Lansdown’s neighbour in Hast Anglia ; Messrs. 
T. Turner and J. Carter, treasurer and secretary of 
the congregation; the Rev. C. Hoddinott, of 
Chichester, who had known the congregation for 
over thirty years; the Rev. A.J. Marchant, for 
himself and on behalf of the General Baptist 
Assembly ; the Rev. S. Pendred, as a Congrega- 
tionalist and fellow-worker in the village ; the Rev. 
J.J. Marten ; the Rev. F, Allen, secretary of the 
Provincial Assembly ; the Rev. Hubert Clarke, of 
Godalming, who quoted a saying of Emerson’s, that 
he who couhted numbers in religion had no religion 
to count ; and the Rev. E. S. Lang Buckland, of 
Guildford, all joined in a hearty welcome to the new 
minister, with words of faith, sympathy, and 
encouragement, and Mr. Lansdown responded. He 
felt that he was surrounded by friends, and thanked 
them all for their words of welcome. He assured 
Mr. Pendred that he believed the time had gone by 
when those who thought differently should stand 
apart in practical work. He would gladly give to 
his congregation the best inspiration that came to 
him, and trusted to be like Wordsworth’s Water- 
lily, firmly rooted, yet free and ever turning sun- 


ward and Godward. Selections of music added to 
the enjoyment of a very pleasant evening. 

Belfast: All Souls’ Church.—On Thursday 
evening, May 24, a social meeting of the members 
of the congregation, of whom there was a large 
attendance, was held in the Central Hall, Rose- 
mary-street, in connection with the approaching 
departure of the Rey. Edgar I. Fripp, B.A., from 
Belfast. The chair was occupied by Mr. John F, 
Mulligan, who in making a farewell presentation to 
Mr. Fripp, said that the Reading and Rambling 
Club, the Ladies’ Working Society, the Children’s 
Club, and some others, had already given Mr. and 
Mrs. Fripp some tokens of their regard and 
esteem, and they, as a congregation, desired to do 
likewise. The gifts consisted of a complete set of 
Ruskin’s works for Mr. Fripp, and a purse of 
sovereigns for Mr. and Mrs. Fripp. No doubt Mr. 
Fripp would often turn over the pages of those 
books, and, as he read and appreciated the views of 
Mr. Ruskin on art in various forms, he was sure 
that he would frequently recall to mind a work of 
art—of architectural art—that he himself (Mr. 
Fripp) had been chiefly instrumental in building 
up in Belfast. He referred, of course, to All Souls’ 
Church. Mr. Ruskin had desired them to learn 
how to form “ houses built without hands for our 
souls to live in.” Mr. Fripp had been teaching 
them in Belfast lessons on the same subject for the 
last nine years ; and Mr. Fripp had done more than 
that—he had been their leader and helper in rais- 
ing up a beautiful house built wth hands, where 
they might unite for the worship of God and the 
service of man: They hoped that Mr. and Mrs. 
Fripp would visit Belfast from time to time, and 
he need scarcely say that they would be heartily 
welcomed at All Souls’ Church. The Chairman 
then read the following address:—‘“‘Dear Mr. 
Fripp,— We, the members of the congregation in 
All Souls’ Church, desire to take this opportunity 
of expressing to you our sincere and heartfelt 
sorrow at losing you. Both as minister and friend 
you have won our highest respect and affection, and 
we have esteemed it a very great privilege to be 
able to listen to your inspiring and ennobling 
teaching from Sunday to Sunday in our beautiful 
church, where we hope to hear you often from your 
old pulpit. You have been a hard student and 
worker, and you have always given us your best 
both spiritually and intellectually. You have also 
worked well for the enlightenment and welfare of 
our city. We ask you to accept as a token of our 
esteem and affection, and in grateful appreciation of 
your valued friendship and ministry, the accom- 
panying gift of Ruskin’s works, We also ask you 
and Mrs. Fripp to accept, with our love, the enclosed 
purse, and we wish you, your wife, and your children 
every blessing —Signed on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, J. Montaomery (Chairman of Committee), 
JoHn F, Mutitaan (Treasurer), Apam MILLIN 
(Secretary). All Souls’ Church, May 24, 1900.”— 
Mr. Fripp, in the course of his reply, thanked the 
congregation for the gifte, and said that for some 
weeks past he had been living in an atmosphere of 
love and affection. He expressed his sorrow at 
leaving his friends in Belfast, both inside and out- 
side the congregation, but stated that his return to 
England was a matter of duty. He anticipated a 
prosperous future for All Souls’ Church under his 
successor, whoever he might be, and he was sure 
the members would uphold the great principles for 
which the Second Congregation had always stood. 
The Rev. Douglas Walmsley, B.A., and the Rev. 
Richard Lyttle, who were present, expressed their 
regret that Mr. Fripp was leaving Belfast. Mr. 
Fripp preached his farewell sermons at All Souls’ 
Church on Sunday, May 27, morning and evening, 
to large congregations, 

Belfast : Mountpottinger.—A grand musical 
service was held on Sunday evening, May 20, when 
the new church was crowded, An augmented choir 
sang choruses from the Judas Maccabaeus, and by 
request, “The Hallelujah Chorus” from the Messiah. 
The Rey. W. J. Davies, who conducted the choir, 
gave an address on the oratorio selected, wherein 
he explained its origin, its purport, and the charac- 
ter of its music, laying special stress on the solos 
and choruses sung during the evening, The solos 
were rendered by Miss Gordon, Messrs. Gordon, 
Lucas and Haughey. The collection was satisfac- 
tory, and the attendance was historic, as it was the 
largest crowd that was ever on the Mountpottinger 
premises. On Monday evening, May 28, the annual 
meeting of the congregation was held, under the 
presidency of Mr. James Davidson (hon. sec.), The 
Chairman read his report, so did Mr. Napier (hon. 
treasurer), while Mr. Hanna and Mr, Gillsland (hon. 
sec. and hon. treasurer of the Sunday-school) did 
likewise. The various officers of the church were 
re-elected. Mr. J. E, Griffithsand Mr. McCullough 
were elected members of the Committee vice Miss 
Martin, deceased, and Mr. George Crookes, an oid 
and faithful member who is leaving Belfast for 


Moira. From Dr, Munn’s report it was. gleaned 
that the new church is practically free from debt. 
Negotiations are in progress about the land for 
building a new hall for Sunday-school and other 
purposes. 


Blackpool: Bank-street.—On Sunday, May 27, 
a flower service was held, morning and evening, con- 
ducted by the Rev. D. Davis, the music being ren- 
dered by the children of the Sunday-school and the 
choir, The children, as well as their elders, brought 
flowers to the service, and the church was prettily 
decorated. Both attendance and offertory were 
good. In addition to the ordinary collections, 
generous donations were made to the Indian Famine 
Fund. Strenuous efforts are being made to open 
the new schools free of debt. 


Bolton : Bank-street.—The two years for which 
the Rev. N. Anderton, B.A., was appointed as 
assistant minister having expired, a farewell con- 
versazione was held in Bank-street schools on 
Monday last, and was largely attended. Part way 
through the proceedings the chair was taken by 
Mr. W. H. Higgin, B.Sc., chairman of the Chapel 
Committee, who said that farewells in general were 
dismal occasions when the parting was between 
close friends and for a prolonged period. In this 
case, however, there was less of that element than 
usual ; for their friend was not going far, and was 
really carrying out an important part of the scheme 
they started with in accepting the full charge of one 
of our pulpits. One of their declared objects in 
establishing the assistant ministry was the gaining 
of experience by our young ministers in the prac- 
tical work of their congregation, under the guid- 
ance of their able and experienced minister, Mr. 
Street. The fact was, if the scheme worked as 
intended, they must resign themselves to a series of 
separations. Indeed, even if they wished, how could 
they expect to keep with them for long men of the 
calibre of their friend, Mr. Anderton ? Looking 
back on his stay with them, they would all be ready 
to acknowledge that he had well and honourably 
performed the duties and upheld the standard of 
practical and ideal life they associated with the 
honoured name of “ Unitarian Minister,” and 
higher praise than that they could not give. Of the 
numerous personal ties of friendship he had formed 
among them, they were sure many would survive 
the wear and tear of tims, and always remain as 
valued results of his stay among them. Mr. 
Anderton already knew in what esteem the 
members of the Halliwell Mission held him, and 
he (the chairman) now wished to place on record 
their congregation’s pride and satisfaction in his 
work there, and to thank him for the sympathy and 
energy which he had put into that enterprise, so 
that it already showed rapid advance. Whilst on 
this subject he must say that they had reason for 
congratulation on the manner in which this project 
had been carried out, upon the energy and capacity 
shown by Mr. Street and the building committee, 
and upon the generosity with which the congrega- 
tion as a whole met the cost. Site and building 
were necessary to success, and they provided them 
free of debt ; but the personal service of the right 
sortso absolutely requisite for success had been, and 
was being rendered, and Mr, Anderton had deserved 
their best thanks there. As the representative of 
the Bank-street congregation, he wished Mr. Ander- 
ton farewell on the completion of his duties towards 
them, and God-speed in his new sphere of work. 
Mr. Thomas Harwood spoke in like terms of Mr. 
Anderton’s work in the Sunday-school, Mr. Walter 
Simpson on behalf of the Young People’s Society, 
and the Rev. H. M. Livens as a brother minister. 
The Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B., referred to the 
gratifying success of the two years’ experiment of a 
double ministry, a success chiefly due to the fact of 
the loyalty of Mr. Anderton, It had been no 
divided ministry, which would have been a disaster, 
but there had been one aim, and a united effort. 
Now that the parting time had come, he felt sincere 
regret in saying good-bye to a faithful colleague, 
whom he hoped to keep as a life-long friend. The 
chairman then, on behalf of Bank-street congrega- 
tion and school, presented Mr. Anderton with ten 
volumes of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia” and six 
volumes of the Polychrome Bible as a memento of 
their regard. Mr, Anderton feelingly responded, 
and expressed the deep satisfaction he felt on look- 
ng back at the two years’ happy work at Bank- 
street, and intimate connection with Mr. Street, and 
the assurance that the experience he had thus 
gained would be of great service to him in his 
ministry at Preston and throughout his future 
career. On the Thursday previous a similar farewell 
conversazione was held at Halliwell-road Mission, ab 
which Mr. Caleb Wood, on behalf of the members of 
the mission congregation, the teachers and elder 
scholars expressed their deep regret at Mr. Ander- 
ton’s departure and their best wishes for his future, 
and presented him witha handsome standard lamp, 
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Mr. Anderton begins his ministry at Preston on 
Whit Sunday. 

Exeter.—At a meeting of the social circle at 
George’s Meeting on Monday evening, May 21, 
addresses were given by the Rev. Marion Mur- 
doch on “Ideals in Church Work,” and the Rev. 
Florence Buck on “ Fellowship and Service.” Con- 
versationon thesubject of the addresses followed,and 
a hymn of Theodore Parker’s was sung. The Rey. T. 
W. Chignell was in the chair. 

Godalming.—The eighty-second anniversary of 
the Meadrow Sunday-school was celebrated last 
Sunday. The Rev. Hubert Olarke fpreached in 
the morning. In the afternoon the children’s 
flower service was conducted, and an address given 
by Mr. Edward Ellis, J.P., C.C., who was for many 
years a teacher in the school. The flowers, gathered 
for the occasion by the scholars, were sent, accord- 
ing to custom, to the East London Hospital for 
Children. After the service about sixty visitors had 
teain the schoolroom. In the evening the service 
was conducted and the sermon preached by the 
Rev. H. W. Ellis, who, in the course of his address, 
gave an interesting sketch of the origin and history 
of the school. The Meadrow String Band assisted 
at the musical portion of the services, and, besides 
accompanying the hymns, played selections from 
Mendelssohn’s St, Paul and Handel’s Samson. The 
congregations, which included many friends from 
Guildford, were good, and the collection for the 
school larger than it had been for several years. 

Hull.—Sunday school anniversary services were 
held in the Park-street Church on Sunday last, 
conducted by the Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, M.A., of 
Bradford, who preached in the morning on “The 
Symmetrical Completeness of Life.” Special 
children’s hymns were sung. 

Kilmarnock.—The Rev. A. C. Henderson, M.A., 
B.D., who recently lectured on ‘ Electricity ”’ (with 
illustrative experiments), under the auspices of the 
Educational Department of the Kilmarnock Co- 
operative Society, has received from the society, as 
a token of their thanks and appreciation, a gift of 
Fahie’s “ History of Wireless Telegraphy,” and the 
Oxtord edition of Longfellow and Burns. 

London: Bermondsey. — The Sunday-school 
anniversary service was held at Fort-road Church 
last Sunday. The appeal for flowers was liberally 
responded to, and the church presented a very pretty 
appearance. The services were altogether very suc- 
cessful, the congregation in the evening numberirg 
about 100 persons. In the afternoon Miss Dixon, 
one of the Sunday-school teachers, who has been 
connected with both the Sunday-school and church 
for a great number of years, was the recipient of a 
present, given by her fellow-teachers and members 
of the choir, on the occasion of her marriage, which 
took place on May 28. 

London: Stepney.—The religious conference 
to be held at College Chapel next Sunday afternoon 
will be of special interest. It will be opened by the 
Rey. Florence Buck, of Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A,, 
who, after a successful pastorate of some years in 
that town, has been making a tour in Europe. Miss 
Buck will also occupy the pulpit on Sunday even- 
ing, and as she is about to sail for America, there 
will be few other opportunities of hearing her. 
Visitors will be most welcome at the conference 
and tea, and it is hoped they will stay to evening 
service, 

Nottingham : High Pavement (Appointment). 
— The Rev, J. M. Lloyd Thomas, of Liscard, has 
accepted an invitation to the ministry of the High 
Pavement Chapel, in succession to the Rev. W. E. 
Addis, M.A., ‘and will enter on his duties at the 
beginning of August. 


RememBer that our life is ultimately 
regulated by our highest thought; there- 
fore trust while the outer is becoming 
adjusted to the inner. Remember that 
this highest thought is strengthened by 
the will we put. into it—the attention we 
give it, by our spirit.—Horatio Dresser. 
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@@ It is requested that notice of any alteration 


in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11a.M, | 


and 7 p.m., Rev. D. Amos. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, | 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. | 
Morning, Boys’ Own Brigade Church Parade 
Service, “Little Helpers.” Evening, ‘“ As of | 


Fire.” 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 


11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West | 
Croydon,114.M.and7P.M., Rey. J. Pace Hopes, | 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., | 


Rev. A. J. MaRcHant. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m,, | 
Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooks, M A., and 7 P.M., | 


Rev. Frank K. FREESTON, 


Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, | 
ll a.m. and 6 30 P.M., Rev, H. Woops Perris, | 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. Epaar DaPLyn, 
Mornixg Service. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rey. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 

Islington Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 


and 7 P.m., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D, | 
Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- | 


road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 
Morning, ‘‘The Old and the New Pentecost,” 
Evening, “The Holy Ghost.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 Pp.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. ; 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH PoPE. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 p.M., Rev. W. G. CADMAN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 3 p.M., Service for Children 
Rev. 8. FarRInctTon, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. L. 
TavENER, ‘‘ Christian Influence,” and 7 P.M., 
Rey. FLORENCE Buck, “The Claims of Religion.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr, T. ELLiot. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G, Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m.,, Rev. 
Dr, MuMMERY. 


———_—__@—_____ 


PROVINCIAL, 


BatsaLL Heats Institute: Our Fatuer’s Caurca, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C, J. SNEATH. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev. F. W. STanuey, 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowxanpd Hin. 

Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 
BuLacxpoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BoprLt Suir. 
Bootie Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

BournEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.Mm., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Briauton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 a.M.and 7 p.m, Mrs. BRoapDRIcK. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 .M., Rev. GrorcE STREET. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 

Dat and WALMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114.M.and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 8S. Burrows. 

EastTBourne ,Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St, Carr, 

GuinprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana Buckianp, M.A. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 

11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, T, B, BroaprIcK. 
Lreps, Mill Hill, 10,45 a.m, and 6.80 pP.m., Rev. 
F, H, Jones, B.A, 


Communion after, : 
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LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m, 

LivEerPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. 
A. Coppen Smirn; 3 p.M., United Scholars’ 
Service, Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. R. A, ARMstRONG, B.A. 

LivgRPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jury. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. Dr. KEIN. 

MancuEsTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. 
J. FORREST, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways 10,304.m. and 6.30. P.M. 

Maraarze, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rey. J. B, BaRNHILL, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 

W. E. Appts, M.A. 


PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 


street, 6.45 P.M., Mr. THomas BOND, 


PortsmoutH, High-streetb Chapel, 11 a.m. and 


6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 


Ramsgate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 


Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 


Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 


11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m,, Rev. H. E, Haycock. 


ScaRBorovuan, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M, 


Mr. W. L. Scororeper, M.A. 


StpmoutTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 


6.30 P.M. 


Sovrnrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 


6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 


SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 


11a.m., Rev. R.C. Denpy. Stables in the grounds 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 


and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E, O’Connor, B.D. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 


road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. J. W. TUBB. 


York,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6.30P.M,, 


Rey. H. Rawuinas, M.A, 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—<une 3rd, 

at 11.15, J. A. HOBSON, M.A., “The Dangers of 
International Capitalism.” Concert at 7. 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT: SUNDAY AFTER 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. Subject, ‘‘ Our Missionary 
Aims,” opened by the Rev. FLorence Buck, Ohio, 
U.S.A. Tea at Six o’clock. All welcome. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N, 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


The Treasurer begs to acknowledge, with sincere 
thanks, receipt of the following Donation, in addi- 
tion to £100 previously given :— 

£ 84, 


Mrs. Nettlefold, Hallfield, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham... yi Ho .. 100 0 0 


EDGAR CHATFEILD CLARKE, Treasurer.’ 


132, Westbourne-terrace, W. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, — 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


ANTED, an ATTENDANT to wait - 


upon an old lady. Reading aloud required. 
Age not under 30.—Apply to Mrs. S. WootcorT 
Browne, 58, Porchester-terrace, London, W* 


MARRIAGES. 


Greanny — ConsTasrg—On the 26th May, ab 
Stephen’s Green Church, by the Rev. G. 


Hamilton Vance, Patrick Greaney, to Sarah, 


daughter of the late Mr, Thos. Constable, 
Great Britain-street, and assistant Teacher of 
the Damer School, Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


DEATHS. 


Wers—On the 27th May, at Bexhill-on-Sea, Mrs, 
Webb, of Beckenham, eldest daughter of the 
late William Shakspeare, of Stockwell, and of 
Austin Friars, E.C, 
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Board and Resivence. 


nr 


' FEW young people received in 
3 PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
‘moderate.—Mrs. RoBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W, 


NGLESEA. — BRYNTIRION 

BOARDING HOUSE, Red Wharf Bay. 

Tennis. Misses ScHOFIELD and Brooxs. Terms 
on application. 


Schools, ete, 


——@—— 


EAUFORT SCHOOL, 25, WOOD- 
STOCK AVENUE, REDLAND, BRISTOL, 


HALF TERM, MONDAY, June 18. 

Miss Tucker will be in London for the Whit- 
Week Meetings, and any letters sent to her at 69, 
Guilford-street, Russell-square, W.C., will receive 
immediate attention. 


7DOARD and RESIDENCE, South of 


England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home. 


comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 


- Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line. L.B.S.C.),— 


Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


po and RESIDENCE § (First 

Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the lease 
of her house, and has enlarged and re-decorated it. 
Electric light and bells and bath-room are added, 
and perfect modern drainage. References required. 
—18, Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, | 


TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 
550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
the station at Windermere. Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms, 


POC NEN Our. —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. Board and Residence from 30s. 
Send for particulars, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Addresa, 
Miss CHarpeEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. Near the lakes, the 
woods, and the mountains of Westmorland. 
Board and lodging from three shillings per day.— 
Write for particulars to the Rey, H. V. MiLus 


_ Starnthwaite Colony, Kendal. 


‘RYELIXSTOWE.—Comfortable Apart- 
- ments near Railway Station and to the Sea 
in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs, H. Rosinson 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 


EAR WINCHELSEA.—-A few paying 

~ GUESTS received in a healthy country 
village. Terms moderate. Good cycling. Pretty 
undulating country. Within easy reach of Rye 
and Camber. References given.—Mrs. CourLann, 
Icklesham, Rye. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’ 59, 
: Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HorTeL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 

Electric Light. Lift. ; 
Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1{3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 
77 Se 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams ; ‘f QuirTUDE, LONDON.” 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET W., 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The “Henry Tate Scholarship” in Science, 
annual value £50, 
A Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, 
A Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s., 
all tenable for three years, 
Will be awarded on the results of the Kxamination 
to be held at the College on June 26th and 27th. 
Candidates must be under 19 years of age, on the 
first day of the Examination. 
For further information apply to the PRINoIPAL. 


RIGHTON. — ASCOTT HOUSE 
SCHOOL, 37, SUSSEX-SQUARE. 
Princrpatc—MAURICE JACOBS, M.A. (Oxon.). 

BOYS well grounded and prepared for Public 
Schools by experienced University Graduates and 
Public Schoolmen. Healthiest situation in Brighton, 
facing sea and downs. Playing fields of thirty 
acres, Highest references. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS; 
‘AND BOARDING SCHOOL, 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
: others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home, 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 18s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s: 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas, 

” Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The HALF TERM begins MONDAY, June 18th, 
1900. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL . Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils mozt successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


Schools, ete. 


ees 


[HE WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 
SL SE I TE IS 


Society for the Abolition of Vivisection 
Offices: 62, Strand, London. 


‘€ As the moral perceptions of the race en- 
large, and we thereby learn to solve some of 
our most difficult problems, it is clear that 
man will no longer be able to face the idea of 
shifting, or trying to shift, the burden he has 

‘made for himself, by his own sin and folly, 
on to the shoulders of his weaker brethren. 
. . . Whatever our immediate successors may 
decide as to the general question of the rights 
of animals, and the duties of men towards 
them, it is certain that the human conscience 
already protests against systematically in- 
flicting torture upon them, for any object, 
good or bad ; and that, in proportion as the 
moral sense grows in clearness and insight, 
strength of all kinds will be used less and less 
for the ends of personal dominion, and more 
and more for purposes of chivalry and of 
mercy.”—See “The Ethics of Vivisection,” 
by Mrs. Mona Caird. Price 2d. 


The above Society appeals to the 
Public for Aid. 


BE. M. WRIGHT, Secretary, 


19 HCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chatrman— Sir H. W., Lawrenoz, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, F.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupax, A.R.1.B,A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A, Harpoastxe, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHENSEAWARD T'ayreER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1 Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 148. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d,; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


~Y 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


OF FRIENDS. 


Cy OS neta 


- BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nur. WARRINGTON. 

Healthy country district. 

Fee £40 per annum. 

Write for propectus. 

Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 


CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


Princrpats:—Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 
Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 
Reference kindly permitted to T, GROSVENOR Lzx, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JOHN Hxywoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, é&c, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bidngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


O f onthe minimum monthly balances, te) 
i when not drawn below £100, /; 
(e} re) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


fe) ° 
2 1 /. on Deposits, repayable on demand, 2 1 yi 
2fo 2f/o 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 
t free, 
Sai FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. § Holbern. 
Telegruphie Address: “ BIREBRCK, LONDON.” 


VV2nte!, Lady NURSE, with some 

previous experience, for two children, aged 
Unitarian preferred.—Apply. to 
Minayopn, Grassendale, 


24 and 1 year. 
Mrs. R. B. Lawrence, 
Liverpool, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


————— 


THE SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held at 
Essex Halil, 
on 


TUESDAY, Sth JUNE, 


—o— 


1900. 


ARRANGEMENTS : 
5. 0.—BUSINESS MEETING : Reception of Re- 
port and Resolutions, 


6.—7.30.—RECEPTION by the President, 
Stephen 8. Tayler, Esq. 
7.30.—PUBLIC MEETING. Paper by Miss 


Marian PritcHarD (London), “ A Glimpse 
at Sunday-school Work in America.” To 
be followed by discussion. 


Tickets for the Reception and Tea on application 
to ION PRITCHARD, Hon. See. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street Strand, W.C. 


MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


a 


A MINISTERS’ CONF@RENCE will be held at 
ESSEX HALL, on THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
JUNE 7th. An Address on “The Christian 
Minister, as Prophet,” will be given by the Rev. 
JouN Byxxs, of Northampton. Chair to be taken 
by the Rey. J. 8S. Mummery, Ph.D., President of 
the London Unitarian Ministers’ Meeting, at 4 
o'clock. Tea at 5.30. Ministers from the Country 
are cordially invited. 


UNITARIAN CHAPEL, IPSWICH. 


———=<¢@=—_—___ 


It is desired to celebrate this year the Bi- 
centenary of the opening of this Chapel by 
executing the structural and other repairs neces- 
sary for its preservation, and also to effect certain 
sorely-needed improvements, including the supply 
of warming apparatus, and otherwise. The esti- 
mated cost of these works is £1,500. Towards this, 
in response of their recent appeal, nearly £800 has 
been received. Thus, £700 is still required for the 
completion of the works. 

Whilst thanking those who have already so 
kindly responded, the committee venture to appeal 
to others of the Faith, who have not yet contri- 
buted, to favourably consider the case, and to 
enable the works to be carried out, and help to 
place the cause, in so promising a field as Ipswich, 
upon a satisfactory footing. 

G. J. NOTCUTT, Chairman. 
R. HAMBLIN, Hon, Treasurer. 

Donations may be sent to F. H. Smitu, Hon. 
Sec., 32, Warwick-road ; R. Hamblin, 19, Gippes- 
wyk-road ; W. J. Scopes, Queen-street, Ipswich. 

Amounts already acknowledged (including £210 
given towards the organ) :— 


Mrs. Reeves (collecting card) 
Mrs. Scott (2nd donation) 

Rev. J. W. Atkinson 

Miss Helen Evans} 

Miss Emily Sharp ace 
Miss Kensitt eas ee aa 


ett Ks i 
Amount acknowledged ... nai sae VOT 10200 
A Friend (2nd donation towards Organ) 10 0 0 
Miss C. Scott ... ie eas gape ine tee (6) 
Mr. Charles D. Leach De ee AP 
Mrs. Manning Prentice ... 2 2 0 
Mrs. Mary A. G, Wood ... 270 0) 
Mr. C. F. Dear .., 4% ihe Sie (a) 
Mr. J. H. Redman yd 0, 
Eastern Union le AO 
Mr. J. M. Wade ... ; Ls gt 0 
Mr. John Manning Prentice ee Gay 
Mr. Woolnough (Melbourne) .. 1 Vi Rit) 
Mrs. Woolnough (collecting card) aL LOnO 
Miss Louisa Jones las po ser ard nO oO) 
Mr. Chas, Fenton 308 iss Cres MO tO eG 
Ipswich 8S. School Children’s Collection 010 6 
Mr. Darby Sho a re Scent ges Ut eed 8) 
Mr. H. E. Blazeby 9 +5 ace eA eR, 
Mr. Fenner a sen O- LOO 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 6 

0 6 


£791 5 0 


ORSHAM. — WHITSUNDAY 
ANNIVERSARY. Preacher, Rev. T. B. 
Broaprick. Morning and Evening Service, 11 and 
6.15 ; Afternoon Meeting, 3.30, Lunch, ls, ; 
Tea, 64, All friends welcome, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Anniversary Meetings. 


———. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6th. 

RELIGIOUS SERVICE, UNITY CHURCH, 
UPPER-STREET, ISLINGTON, at 11.30. 
Preacher, Rev. CHRisTOPHER J. Street, M.A., 
LL.B., of Bolton. 

Collection in aid of the Funds of the Association. 

BUSINESS MEETING, ESSEX HALL, at 4,30. 
The President, CHaRLES W. Jonzs, Esq., J.P., will 
preside. 

Addresses on “ An Ideal Church” in the Evening, 
at 7.30, by the PRESIDENT, and on “ Dr. Martineau 
and Unitarian Christianity,” by the Rev. J. Epwin 
Oparrs, M.A. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7th. 


CONFERENCE at ESSEX HALL at 10 a.m. 
Paper by Mr. RicHarp Ropinson on “ Possible 
Developments in Unitarian Missionary Work in 
England.” The Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A.,, will 
also read a Paper on “ Opportunities and Methods 
of Unitarian Work suggested by experiences in 
America.” The Papers to be followed by discussior, 

CONVERSAZIONE, ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, 1s.; on and after June 6th, 2s. 

Application for Tickets should be made at once. 

W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION, : 


ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING, followed by a 
CONFERENCE on “ Women’s Work in Christian 
Churches,” at ESSEX HALL, on THURSDAY, 
June 7th. 

Miss Tagart will take the chair at 2.30 precisely. 

The Rev. Marton Murpook, of Ohio, U.S.A., 
and Mrs. Brooke Herrorp will introduce the 
subject of the Conference. 

Those interested in the question are earnestly 
invited to take part. 


The Committee will be glad to welcome Members and 
Friends to Tea after the Meeting. 


Essex Hall Temperance Association. 
ees 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1900. 


The Chair will be taken at 7 o’clock by the President, 
The Right Hon. the EArt OF CaRLisLE, 


The Committee invite the attendance of members 
and friends of the Association at the above Meeting, 
when the usual business will be transacted, and 
resolutions submitted dealing with the following 
subjects :— 

The Bill to prohibit the Sale of Drink to Children. 

The Bill for Sunday Closing in Monmouthshire. 

Also an important resolution dealing with the 

proposed Change of Name of the Association, 
J. BREDALL, 
‘A. W. HARRIS, { Hon. Sees. 


A MEETING 
will be held at 
CLIFFORD’S INN HALL (FLEET STREET), 
on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 7, at 5.80 p.m, 


To afford Unitarians attending the Anniversary 
Meetings and any other friends in London, of what- 
ever sect or party, an opportunity of protesting 
against suppression of free speech in England, and 
of expressing their desire for a just and peaceable 
settlement of the War in South Africa, which shall 
recognise the principle of Nationality. 
Dr. LAWSON DODD in the Chair. 

Rev. J. Pace Horrs, Rev. C. J. Street, Rey. J. 
Woop, Miss HopHouse, Mr. CurrEy (Cape Town), 
Tos. Burt, M.P., and others, will address the 
Meeting. 

Admission by Ticket only. These may be ob- 
tained from G. H. CHancentor, 3, Hornsey Rise, 
N.; Miss Frorence Hitt, 13, Christchurch-road, 
Hampstead ; Miss L. K. Garret, 12, Highbury- 
crescent, N,; CHarLes Wess, 14, Well Walk, 
Hampstead, 
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A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


Subject for May.— Our Work for the Commor 
Cause.” ~ 
Double Number. Price 2d. 
Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free, 


Apply, Essex Hall, or CHas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 
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AND INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 79, Sz. 
THOMAS-STREET, PORTSMOUTH, 
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Gro. Cosens Prior, Langar House, Portsmouth 
(Chairman of Committee). 

(Mra.) Mary Rogers, 28, Osborne-road, Southsea. 
(Hon, Sec.). 

E. J. Coorsr, 71, Beresford-road, North End, 
Portsmouth (Treasurer). 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tuer Firs, BromyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic: 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal heaJth. The exercises are given in a. 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and. 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia,. 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jussrz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ete 


Our anniversary meetings have been full 
of interest, and when the result comes to 
be quietly considered, it will be seen that 
there is much reason for thankfulness, 
but still more reason for a steadfast for- 
ward look, with the determination to take 
a firmer hold upon our work, that we may 
render far better service in the coming 
years. We must leave our reports this 
week to speak for themselves. Sermon, 
President's Address, the Conference 
papers are all rich in suggestion, and next 
week we shall have further riches to 
gather up from the abundant provision of 
tbe week. It is perhaps not necessary for 
us to enter into controversy with Mr. 
Sunderland as to his reference to what he 
called “the great practical mistake” of 
Dr. Martineau’s life. He will not expect 
us to agree with him. Happily we can be 
cordially united in our commen work with- 
out re-opening that old controversy, at a 
time when no heated discussion should 
disturb our thought of him who has so 
recently passed from our sight, but never 
from our hearts. 


Turspay brought back to us, but onl 
just in time, our friends from the Boston 
anniversary meetings, who were due to 
take part in the Sunday School Associa- 
tion meeting, and the Unitarian Association 
meetings that followed. They brought to 
us the stimulus of the great meetings they 
had attended, and the pleasure of cordial 
fraternal greetings from our brethren 
across the water. Before long we shall 
have the Register withfull reports of the 
meetings, for which we shall look the more 
eagerly after the accounts our representa- 
tives have already given of what they saw 
and heard. 


TE programme of the anniversary week 
in Boston, May 20-27, is in itself a charm- 
ing souvenir of the great gatherings. On 
the cover is the well-known beautiful 
portrait of Dr. Channing, instinct with the 
spirit which must always be the strength 
of our common work, and interleaved with 


the programme of the proceedings are five 
full pages, on which are grouped portraits 
of leading ministers and laymen of the 
community—in the centre of the first page 
Dr. Martineau, surrounded by Theodore 
Parker, Samuel J. May, W. H. Furness, 
George Putnam, James Walker, and 
Ephraim Peabody. On succeeding pages 
are Dr. Bellows, Orville Dewey, Rufus 
Ellis, Robert Collyer, M. J. Savage, 
Brooke Herford, Edward Everett Hall, 
Freeman Clarke, and other ministers, 
together with some of the elect laymen 
of the Unitarian body. 


Mr. A. HE. Emsuiz is well known as a 
successful portrait painter, his beautiful 
portrait of Dr. Martineau, which was re- 
produced in our meiorial number, being 
probably the best known of his works to 
our readers. But for some thirteen or 
fourteen years Mr. Emslie has had it in 
mind. to paint a series of pictures repre- 
senting the chief scenes in the life of 
Christ. During the last four years he has 
been entirely devoted to the completion of 
this work, and the result is now being 
exhibited in the Hmslie Gallery, at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. “ God is Love ” 
is the title Mr. Emslie has chosen to 
describe the motive of his exhibition, and 
it indicates the great earnestness with 
which he has devoted himself to the task. 
There are nine large oil-paintings, showing 
much imaginative power, and if one is not 
at once carried away by the beauty of the 
pictures, their interest deepens after quiet 
study. The symbolic nature of the pictures 
is seen at once in the first, “The Call,” 
where the young carpenter stands with 
outstretched hands, from which angels are 
gently taking his tools, while the heap of 
shavings at. his feet have become a con- 
fused mass of human forms in which are 
seen all the needs and ills which call him 
out to his new life of ministry. In “The 
Temptation” and: ‘‘The Crucifixion,” the 
physical features of starvation and of 
unalleviated agony are represented with 
painful realism. The artist says that his 
wife tried to dissuade him from painting 
“ The Descent into Hell.” Our feeling on 
looking at the pictures was that the un- 
redeemed ghastliness of “The Crucifixion” 
should even with greater reason have 
remained unpainted. Mr. Emslie spent 
some time in Palestine, and in addition to 
the larger pictures, there are a number of 
water-colours, including some beautiful 
scenes in that country. 


Tue annual meeting of the Society for 
the Relief of Aged and Infirm Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers was held at the Sun- 
day School Union House, 56, Old Bailey, 
on Tuesday, May 29. The chair was taken 
by J. J. Smith, Esq., J.P. It appears 
from the report that the income for the 


year was £952 9s. 8d., and the expenditure 
—including £991, distributed among 
eighty-one aged ministers, £1,037 Os. 8d. 
The Society has recently lost by death 
some good friends, and the Committee 
earnestly appeal for fresh subscriptions, 
which will be thankfully received by P. 
Cadby, Esq., 24, St. Peter’s-square, Ham- 
mersmith, W., or by the secretary, the 
Rev. P. G. Scorey, Gibbons House, 
Billingshurst, Sussex. 


Ministers’ Srrpenp AUGMENTATION 
Funpv.—At the annual meeting of this 
Fund, on May 30, the following resolution 
was passed by the managers :—“ That the 
members of the Committee of Management 
of the Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation 
Fund, at this their tirst annual meeting 
since the death of the Rev. James Mar- 
tineau,D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D., desire 
to place on record some tribute of reverent 
affection for his memory and character. 

“They would express their gratitude to 
God fora life so full of years and honours, 
of saintliness of mind and lofty spiritual 
thought, of heroic steadfast devotion to 
the free search for truth and light, of 
reverent discipleship to Jesus Christ. They 
would recall his invaluable services as a 
teacher and preacher of the Christianity of 
Jesus, unfettered and undimmed by the 
creeds and dogmas of succeeding cen- 
turies, while they lament the irreparable 
loss which accrues to the cause of spiritual 
philosophy from his death. 

“They would also recall with pleasure 
the deep interest which the late Dr. Mar- 
tineau took in the formation and subse- 
quent success of the Ministers’ Stipend 
Augmentation Fund, and that he was a 
member of the Committee of Management 
from its formation in 1856 until his 
removal to London in 1858. 

“They desire to express to the family of 
the late Dr. Martineau their profound and 
respectful sympathy with them in the loss 
they have sustained by the death of their 
illustrious Father.” 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 
“ CurtpREN who gather pebbles on the 


shore ”— 
Well said: and yet to our expectant 
gaze 
There come anon strange hints of country 
oer 


The wild of waters lost in distant haze. 
And, as Columbus fed his flouted faith 
On scraps of carving, unfamiliar wood, 
And drifted seaweeds; and encountered 
death : 
Tn following over ocean ideal good, 
To find—and found—the New World of 


his creed, 
We too have tokens ;—follow we their 
lead. He A, Ri Joy 
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THE ECLIPSE IN SWITZERLAND. 


It was a piece of good luck. to be 
standing where I was standing last Mon- 
day afternoon at the time ef the eclipse. 
And it came about rather by accident 
than design, I was walking with some 
friends down the Simplon Pass from 
Berisal to Brieg. “ We must remember 
the eclipse,” we said, and in the interest 
of our walk forgot it again almost directly. 
And no wonder, considering that we were 
passing through a tract of country where 
the charm of the Alps is most kindly and 
intimate. There were snow-fields above 
us, and the remains of the winter avalanches 
about us; but we stood on fresh green 
pastures bubbling over with flowers. There 
were legions of yellow anemones, like cap- 
tive sulphur butterflies, innumerable blue 
gentians,and a host of humbler beauties. 
The air was still but for the gentle sound 
of falling water, and the note ofa bird 
here and there. A_ distant cuckoo 
repeated “that minor third that noe but 
the cuckoo knows.” The solemn pine 
forests were relieved by the tender spring 
green of the larch. No wonder we forgot 
the eclipse. But the eclipse was not to 
remain forgotten; it recalled itself forci- 
bly. 

We had made a series of windings, 
and were turning our backs on the Pass, 
and facing the Aletsch peak and glacier 
with other mountain giants. The Rhéne 
Valley went stretching away far below ou 
our left. Then the strange effects began. 
We had only one pair of dark spectacles 
between us, but a drift of cloud, light at 
the edges, hovered about the sun, and at 
some moments made a perfect medium. 
The dimness increased, and was not in the 
least the dimness of evening when the 
colours grow rich as the sun sinks lower. 
Every hue was deadened and dulled. The 
pine forests were masses of gloom. The 
snowfields where the diminished rays 
touched them gave back gleams of deathly 
paleness ; the meadows were a cold ashy 
green. Strange bit of contrast to this 
dimness of colour was one stretch of the 
Rhone far below us; it burnt fiery red. 
The sun was a small crescent. — Then, 
more quickly, it seemed to us, than the 
change from bright todim, came the change 
to bright again. We turned into a short 
cut over some meadows; brighter and 
brighter came the flood of living light 
and colour. “You scarce could see the 
grass for flowers.” The cicale made the 
air thrill and quiver with their incessant 
sharp notes. The cowbells sounded high 
and low; round the roofs of a hamlet 
lower down swallows darted with their 
shrill cries. All was bright and full of 
sound and movement. We had left the 
austere alpine solitude and silence, we had 
passed through the gloom of the eclipse, 
and were more than content with “ the 
light of common day.” 


May 31. J. Wizson, 


Country Horipay Movement.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House-cham- 
bers, Campden-hill, London, W., acknow- 
ledges with many thanks receipt for this 
fund of the following sums :—Mrs. Bayle 
Bernard, £1; Mrs. Chatfeild Clarke, £1 ; 
Mrs. C. E. Hudson, 10s.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Preston, £1 1ls.; A B C and 
X Y Z, £2 2s.; Mr. A. H. Lawrence, 
£5; Mr. William Spiller, £5. 


THE WEEK’S MEETINGS. 


Among those present at the meetings 
were :— 

Prof. N. P. Gilman, Meadville, U.S.A. ; 
Miss Freeman-Clarke, Boston, Mass. ; 
the Revs. Marion Murdock and Florence 
Buck, Cleveland, Ohio; the Rev: Hilary 
Byraye, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs, Aspland, London; Miss Burkitt, 
Eastbourne; Miss Clephan, Leicester ; 
Miss Colfox, Bridport; Miss Beaumont, 
Gateacre; Miss Herford, London; Miss 
F. Jones, London; Miss Florence Hill, 
London; Miss Garrett, London; Miss 
Lake, London; Mrs. Alfred Lawrence, 
Miss E. M. Lawrence, Miss A. J. Law- 
rence, Miss ©. A. . Lawrence, Miss 
Martineau, Miss M. Pritchard; Miss 
Rawson, Manchester; Miss Tagart, 
London; Miss Tayler, London; Miss 
Spencer, Southampton ; Mrs. T. Grosvenor 
Lee, Stourbridge. 


Laymen from the Country.—Mr. David | 


Ainsworth, Cleator; Mr. Peter Bibby, 
Burnley ; Mr. G. W. Chitty, Dover ; Mr. 
W. Colfox, Bridport; Mr. E. Clephan, 
Leicester ; Mr. Charles Harding, . Bir- 
mingham; Mr. C. Sydney Jones, Mr. 
Ronald P. Jones, Liverpool; Mr. G. H: 
Leigh, Manchester; Mr. T. Grosvenor 
Lee, Birmingham; Mr. E. B. Lupton, 
Leeds; Mr. J. E. Mace, Tenterden; Mr. 
Richard Robinson, Liverpool; Mr. G. H. 
Skinner, Exeter; Mr. F. Woolnough, Ips- 
wich; Sir R. K. Wilson, Richmond. 

London Laymen.—My. A. H. Biggs, 
LL.B., Mr. G. L. Bristow, Mr. H. Chat- 
feild Clarke, Mr. P. W. Clayden, Mr. 
Charles Fenton, Mr. E. F. Grundy, Mr. 
John Harrison, Mr. H. B. Lawford, Mr. 
David Martineau, Mr. Oswald Nettlefold, 
Mr. W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., Mr. J. T. 
Preston, Mr. Frank Preston, Mr. Percy 
Preston, Mr. C. F. Pearson, Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, Mr. F. 8S. Schwann, Mr. J. 
Sudbery, Mr. S. 8. Tayler, Mr. Harold 
Wade, Mr. Charles Weiss, Mr. Howard 
Young, Mr. F. W. Turner, Mr. Frederick 
Nettlefold. 

Ministers from the Country.—Rev. Dendy 
Agate, Altrincham ; Rev. A. Amey, Fram- 
lingham; Rev. E. Solly Anthony, M.A., 
Poole; Rev. Alex. Ashworth, Belfast ; 
Rev. Heury Austin, Cirencester; Rev. 
Ambrose Bennett, Chesterfield ; Rev. E. 
S. Lang Buckland, Guildford; Rev. John 
Byles, Northampton; Rev. 8. S. Brettell, 
Maidstone; Rev. A. A. Charlesworth, 
Birmingham; Mr. J. Cogan Conway, 
Ringwood ; Rev. Rudolf Davis, Evesham ; 
Rev. Peter Dean, Walsall; Rev. R. C. 
Dendy, Bessell’s Green; Rev. John Ellis, 
Sheffield ; Rev. W. Harrison, Stalybridge ; 
Rev. A. Harvie, Gateshead; Rev. G.S. 
Hitchcock, Chatham ; Rev. Vernon Her- 
ford, Oxford; Rev. C. C. Hoddinott, 
Chichester ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; 
Rev. W. Tudor Jones, Swansea; Rey. Dr. 
Klein, Liverpool; Rev. Walter Lloyd, 
Gloucester; Rev. G. Lansdown, Billings- 
hurst; Rev. H. J. Lawson, Diss; Rev. 
T. L. Marshall, Sidmouth ; Rev. J. Edwin 
Odgers, M.A., Oxford; Mr. J. Cosens 
Prior, Portsmouth; Rev. C. HE. Pike, 
Newport, I.W.; Rev. W. J. Phillips, 
Porthcawl, South Wales; Rev. H. D. 
Roberts, Chester ; Rev. S. A. Steinthal, 
Manchester; Rev. J. C. Street, Shrews- 
bury ; Rev. C. J. Street, M.A.. LL.B., 
Bolton; Rev. F. W. Stanley, Bath; Rev. 
T. Shakspeare, Deal ; Rev. W.!F. Turland, 
Whitchurch ; Rev. Hugon 8. Tayler, M.A., 
Dukinfield; Rev. E. Turland, Newbury ; 


Rey. G. Hamilton Vance; Dublin; Rev. 
Henry Williamson, Dundee; Rev. J. J, 


Wright, Chowbent; Rey. Joseph Wood, 
Birmingham; Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
Wallingford; Rev. J. E. Carpenter, M.A., 
Oxford; Rev. P. My Higginson, M.A., 
Monton. 

London Ministers.—Rev. F. Allen, Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, Rev. W. G. Cadman, 
Rev. G. Carter, Rev. Edgar Daplyn, Rey. 
V. D. Davis, B.A., Rev. T, E. M. Edwards, 
Rev. 8. Farrington, Rev. A. Farquharson, 
Rey. F. K. Freeston, Rev. B. Kirkman Gray, 
Rev. James Harwood, B.A., Rev. G. 
Dawes Hicks, Ph.D., Rev. Brooke 
Herford, D.D., Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A., 
Rev. L. Jenkins Jones, Rev. A. J. Mar- 
chant, Rev. J. S. Mummery, Ph.D., Rev. 
H. W. Perris, Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A., 
Rev.. W. Chynoweth. Pope, Rev. J. E. 
Stronge, Rev. F. Summers, Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, M.A., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
B.A., Mr. L. Tavener, Rev. John Toye, 
Rev. W. Wooding, B.A. 


Tae Inpian Famine Braumo Somas 
Funp.—Mr. Ion Pritchard acknow- 
ledges receipt of the following dona- 
tions:—Amount already acknowledged, 
£1,664 16s. 8d.; Miss A. Howard, 10s. ; 
Unitarian Church, Gateshead, £1 7s. ; the 
Misses Busk, £5 ; Miss Marian Thompson, 
£10; R. M., Liverpool, 5s.; Mrs. Walter 
Norgrove, 5s.; Mansford-street Church, 
£2 2s.; Sympathiser, Ecclesfield, 2s. 6d. ; 
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the Rev. R. J: Jones, M.A., 2s. 6d.; Miss 


E. M. Youngerman, 10s.; Blackley Unit- 
arian Chapel, £3 1s. 2d.; Mrs. T. 
Hunter, £1 10s.; Mrs. Magill, 5s.; Miss 
Clarke, 2s. 6d.; Miss M. C. Jevons, £1; 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Coventry, £1; 
Addition to Collection Great Meeting, 
Hinckley, £1 1s.; Kingswood Guild of 
Christian Friendship, Birmingham, 5s. ; 
J. M. C., Styal, 5s. ;  Charles-street 
Institute, Oxford, 12s.; New-road Church, 
Brighton, £13 15s.; New Meeting House, 
Kidderminster, £4 17s. 7d. ; Sympathiser, 
Bath, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. B. and Children and 
W. A., £1 3s.; L. H. P., Aberystwyth, 
10s.; Mr. BE. Russell Evans, £5; Addition 
to Collection High Pavement Chapel, 
Nottingham, £1; Anonymous, £2 2s.; 
Total, £1,722 12s. 5d. Contributions may 
be sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Are you aware that life is very like a 
railway? One gets into the deep cuttings 
and long dark tunnels where one sees 
nothing, and hears twice as much noise as 
usual, and one can’t read, and one shuts 
up the window and waits, and then it all 
comes clear again. Only in life it some- 
times feels as if one had to dig the tunnel 
as one goes along, all new to oneself. Go 


straight on, however, and one’s sure to ~ 


come out into a new country, on the other 
side of the bills, sunny and bright.— 
Matthew Arnold. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
_ ASSOCIATION. 


Tre sixty-fifth annual meeting of this 
Association was held at Essex Hall on 
Tuesday evening, the President, Mr. 8.8. 
Tayler, in the chair. An opening hymn 
having been sung, the Treasurer, Mr. W. 
Blake Odgers, Q.C., presented the state- 
ment of accounts, remarking that for the 
first time for many years there was a 
balance in hand. It was only £2 8s. Id., 
and probably would not appear again. It 
was due chiefly to the fact that they had 
sold about £240 worth of books more than 
last year. Subscriptions were about the 
same, £222 19s. 8d., with subscriptions 
from schools and district societies making 
£290 15s. 2d. The sales of publications 
amounted to £1,194 13s. 1d. The total 
receipts, including a legacy of £90 from 
Mr. John Bentley, amounted to 
£1,590 16s. 3d. Among the payments 
some of the chief items were, for printing 
books, £146 4s. 6d.; for binding books, 
£111 lls. 7d.; for printing Young 
» Days, £158 7s. 6d.; for illustrations of 
Young Days, £34 19s. 3d., and there had 
been a purchase for £300 of Consols. 
The balance of £17 ls. -9d. due to the 
treasurer had been turned into a credit 
balance as stated. 

Mr. Ion Prircuarp, who with Miss 
Pritchard received a hearty welcome on 
their return from America, presented the 
Committee’s report, and in doing so said 
that he had received a letter from their 
old friend Mr. I. M. Wade, of whom they 
always thought in connection with that 
Association. Mr. Wade wrote to express 
his great regret at being unable to be 
present at meetings in which he always 
took so warm an interest. Turning to 
the report, Mr. Pritchard said that in 
drawing it up their first thought was 
naturally of Dr. Martineau, who had been 
their President, and had always been in 
close touch with every new effort made by 
the Association. Tne last time he had 
_ spoken at one of their meetings was after 
the inauguration of a scheme of theologi- 
cal classes, which had been taken up with 
considerable interest, but so that only a 
few of the members of the classes had 
offered themselves for examination; and 
Dr. Martineau had laid stress on the 
value of such examinations, as tests 
whether a subject had been really 
mastered. Mr. Pritchard also dwelt on 
the value of the Summer Session for 
teachers at Oxford, and referred to the 
books in course of preparation, the second 
series of Mr. J. C. Hirst’s “ Half Hours 
with the Parables” being actually in the 
press. Their exhibit of Sunday-school 
books and apparatus had been the only 
one at the Hducation Exhibition, and a 
selection from the exhibit had been sent 
to Paris, where, so far as he knew, it was 
the only representation of Sunday-school 
work from this country. 


THE REPORT. 

The report opened witha reference to the 
death of Dr. Martineau, his life-long interest 
in Sunday-school work, and the many 
. services be rendered to the Association. 
Speaking of the Summer Session for Teachers 
at Oxford as one of the most successful of 
the Association’s efforts, the report said :— 
‘The Association has always acknowledged 
and appreciated the zeal and self-sacrifice 
of the teachers, but it has also recognised 
-the increased importance of teaching the 


teacher, and the greater need there is for 
inspiring those who have lately taken up 
the work with a love for it, and of offering 
every possible encouragement to them. 


Short as the Oxford Session was, the Com- 


mittee feel satisfied that to some extent 
this object of the Association has been 
fulfilled. The benefit and inspiration which 
the members of the Summer School derived 
from their stay at Oxford will not soon be 
forgotten, and its influence has been trans- 
planted and felt in very many schools up 
and down the country.”’ 

The new session to be held in the present 
year was also referred to. Another impor- 
tant effort was described in the following 
passage :—‘* A further encouragement to 
the Sunday-school teachers may be derived 
from the recognition of the importance of 
their labours shown by the promoters of the 
Exhibitions of English Education held in 
London and in Paris. The Committee was 
asked to send exhibits showing the methods, 
means, and working of our Sunday-schools. 
This was no easy task, as the real work of 
the Institution in elevating the religious 
and moral standard of our scholars cannot 
be shown by visible means. At the same 
time, with- the help of the Manchester 
District Sunday School Association and 
others, an interesting exhibit was shown of 
our class-books, forms, certificates, set of 
examination papers, and notices of the 
various activities connected with the schools. 
A selection of these was made by the 
English Exhibition Committee and _for- 
warded to the Paris International Exhibi- 
tion, and. it may be mentioned that the 
display of the Sunday School Association is 
the only exhibit representing Sunday-school 
work in Great Britain, in London, and in 
Paris.’’ 

The formation of a Union of Scotch 
Sunday-schools was noted with satisfaction, 
also the helpfulness of the Book Grant 
Fund. 

The finances showed for the first time 
for several years a small balance on the right 
side, 

In addition to the annual volume of The 
Helper and Young Days, the publication 
was recorded of ‘* Our Faith,’’ by the Rev. 
W.G. Tarrant, ‘The Story of Whittier,”’ 
by Miss F. EH. Cooke, a little book of ‘** Ad- 
dresses to Children,’’ edited by Mrs. Raw- 
lings, reprinted from THE INQUIRER, a 
school edition of ‘‘ Outline Lessons in 
Morals,’’ by Miss Gertrude Martineau, Mr. 
John Dendy’s address at the last annual 
meeting on-‘** The Sunday School Teacher 
as Social Reformer,’’ and a booklet on ‘‘ The 
Sunday School,’’ by the Rev. J. J. Wright, 
written for distribution at the Education 
Exhibition. A forecast of fortheoming 
publications was added, including a second 
series of ‘* Half-Hours with the Parables,”’ 
by the Rev. J. C. Hirst, to be shortly pub- 
lished ; and the new volume of The Helper, 
edited by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant. 

The report then gave full particulars of 
the Oxford Summer Session, and also of the 
result of the Special Fund, which had not 
only provided a large number of Sunday- 
schools with books, but had been able to 
give a number of Biblical Manuals to 242 
day-school teachers and students who had 
applied in answer to a single advertisement 
in The Schoolmaster. 

In addition to the lantern slides ilustrat- 
ing Dr. Herford’s ‘‘Story of Religion in 
England,’’ it was reported that a further 
set, divided into three sections of. fifty 
each, had been selected by the Rey. J. T. 
Sunderland to illustrate life and scenes in 
Palestine, and would be ready by October 
next. An.appeal was added for further 
donations to the Special Grant Fund for 
the distribution of books. 


The PrusipreNt moved the adoption 
of the reports, and spoke of the value 
of their work, not only to the 
children in the schools, but to the 
teachers, who, in undertaking the work, 


educated themselves. The Association 
was undogmatic, their object was not to 
indoctrinate the children with any creed 
or catechism, but to impress upon them 
the religiousness of life in every aspect. 
Looking back over a long connection with 
the Association, he recalled the great 
impulse given to its efforts by the coming 
of Manchester New College to London, 
where the professors and students threw 
themselves so heartily into the work of 
the Sunday-schools and of that Associa- 
tion. 

The Rev. AtexanpER Agsnwortn, 
seconding the resolution, congratulated 
the Committee on their report and on the 
year’s work. He dwelt upon the impor- 
tance of the publishing department, and 
said that while they had most admirable 
books for teachers and elder scholars, 
there was not enough that was helpful for 
the teaching of quite young children. 
He thought it was most important to 
impress upon young children what they 
stood for, and the principles of their 
religious life. Only those who were them- 
selves religious could give real religious 
teaching. 

The Rev. 
moved :— 

That the thanks of this meeting be given 
to the Officers and Committee of the 
Association for their services during the 
past year, and that the respective appoint- 
ments for the coming year be as follows :— 
President : Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A. 
Vice-Presidents : Frederick Nettlefold, Esq., 
I. M. Wade, Esq., Rev. James Drummond, 
M.A., LL.D., C. Fellows Pearson, Esq., 


Amprose Brnnerr then 


Rey. J. KEstlin Carpenter, M.A., John 
Dendy, Esq., Stephen §S. Tayler, Esq. 
Treasurer: Mr. W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., 


LL.D. -Hon. See.: Mr. Ion Pritchard. 
Committee : Miss Ethel C. Lake, Miss 
Marian Pritchard, Rev. Frederic Allen, Mr. 
Ronald Bartram, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
Mr. Leslie C. Clarke, Rev. B. Kirkman 
Gray, Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A., Mr. C. F. 
Pearson, Mr. W.S. Tayler. Together with 
a Delegate from each of the following 
Local Sunday School Societies, who are 
entitled to appoint Representatives under 
Rules 4 and 8 :—The Bolton District Sunday 
School Union, the London Sunday School 
Society, the Manchester District Sunday 
School Association, the North East 
Lancashire Sunday School Union, the North 
Midland Sunday School Association, the 
South Eastern Sunday School Union, the 
Yorkshire Sunday School Union. - Auditors: 
Howard Young, Esq., LL.B., A. H. Biggs, 
Esq., M.A., LL.M. 

In doing so he referred to the Oxford 
Summer School for Teachers and said 
that a happier idea had seldom been con- 
ceived, and seldom had a happy idea been 
more happily carried out. As super- 
intendent of a school from which teachers 
had gone to Oxford he bore witness to 
the great benefit they had derived, and the 
stimulus it had been to the other teachers 
at home. He was very glad a second 
session was to be held. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. J. 
Exiis Macs, J.P., and supported by the 
Rey. A. Harvisz, who paid a tribute to the 
unfailing courtesy and business skill of 
Mr. Hare, their business manager, to 
whom they were much indebted. 

The Presapunt then moved :— 

That the hearty welcome of this meeting 
be given to the following representatives of 
affiliated and kindred societies :—TIrish. 
Non-Subscribing Sunday School Association, 
Rev. Alexander Ashworth ; Scottish Sunday 
School Union, Rev. H. Williamson; Welsh 
Sunday Schools, Rev. W. T. Jones; Bolton 
District Sunday School Union, Rey, J. J. 
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Wright ; Liverpool Sunday School Society, 
Miss R. M. Beaumont; London Sunday 
School Society, Miss M. Cooper; Manchester 
District Sunday School Association, Rev. S. 
A Steinthal ; Midland Sunday School 
Association, Mrs. Wright ; North Cheshire 
Sunday School Union, Rey. W. Harrison; 
North East Lancashire Sunday School Union, 
P. Bibby, Esq.; North Midland Sunday 
School Association, Rev. Ambrose Bennett, 
M.A.; Southern Sunday School Union, 
Rev. E. S. Anthony, M.A. ; South Cheshire 
Sunday School Union, Rev. J. C. Street; 
South Eastern Sunday School Union, J. 
Ellis Mace, Esq., J.P.; Western Sunday 
School Union, Rev. H. Shaen Solly, M.A.; 
Yorkshire Sunday School Union, Mrs. 
Rawlings. 

The resolution was carried by acclama- 
tion, and the Rey. S. A. Srernruat, 
responded. He said that in former years 
he had often felt that the Sunday-school 
meeting was the best of all, and he con- 
fessed to having missed the breakfast, 
but that was a good meeting with which 
to begin the week. He thought their 
friends in the North hardly realised yet 
that the Sunday-school meeting was held 
on Tuesday, or they would be present in 
larger numbers. He then proceeded to 
speak of the great value of the work of 
the Association, and especially of its 
publications. Following the President’s 
reference to the interest of the professors 
of Manchester College in the Association, 
he recalled the old days while the College 
was still in Manchester, where the students 
had done capital work in the schools of 
the district, and he rejoiced that the 
College was still keeping up its connection 
with Sunday-school work. It was a great 
satisfaction to him that that noble 
institution should be brought into close 
touch with the best work their congrega- 
tions were doing. 

The resolution having been passed the 
meeting adjourned for tea, and at 7.30 the 
President again took the chair, and after 
an opening hymn, on behalf of the meet- 
ing, offered a warm greeting to Miss 
Marian Pritchard, on_her return, who had 
done so much in many ways for their 
Association. 

Miss PrircHarD 
address on :— 


then gave an 


A GLIMPSE AT SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN 
AMERICA. 

During her visit, Miss Pritchard said, 
she had come to realise very clearly that 
there were two completely different mean- 
ings attached to the word Sunday-school, 
which it was of the greatest importance to 
their work to keep distinctly in mind. The 
first meaning of Sunday-school was as 
nursery of the Church. As such it had 
existed from time immemorial, from the 
simply prudential motive of self-preserva- 
tion, that in every religious community 
provision might be made for carrying it 
on in the future. Hence classes of young 
children came to be gradually associated 
with Sunday catechising; and a moral 
motive was added to the prudential, from 
the desire that others also might share what 
was found to be so true in principle and 
thought, and so helpful and full of 
encouragement. Ihe second meaning of 
Sunday-school had a different starting 
point, when after sporadic attempts to 
meet the needs of the poor, neglected 
children mainly in cities, Robert Raikes 
about 140 yearsago begana systematic pian, 
paying four dames a shilling a Sunday to 
gather poor children together to keep 
them from evil habits and make them a 


little happier, cleaner, and healthier. The 
thought of this was not for the Church, but 
for the children’s sake ; and in some large 
towns different churches joined together 
in the common work to raise the children. 
That idea naturally took possession of 
their people, who laid so much stress on 
the service of man, and before long the 
thought came that this ought not to be 
paid work, but should be done by the 
people themselves. 

The motive was strictly religious, to 
show love to God by the service of man. 
Children were gathered together in the 
churches, and in teaching and caring for 
them young people were urged to show 
their faith by their works. And as bless- 
ings no less than curses “‘ come home to 
roost,” that service developed the fibre of 
their young people in a way they could 
not be too thankful for. There was not 
time on the Sunday to have school both 
for the young people of the congregation 
and neglected children outside, and they 
had chosen to care for the outside children. 
The aim was to mould the character of 
the children and lift them to a higher 
ideal; and now that the day-school put 
tools intd their hands, they had to teach 
the children how most worthily to use 
their tools. Of the result none could 
doubt who were able to contrast the con- 
dition of the children before and after the 
Education Act of 1870. As time went 
on they came more and more to teach the 
children the foundation of the faith they 
held dear, feeling that what was helpful to 
themselves would be so to the children. 
Thus the two meanings of Sunday-school 
were found to be on converging lines, but 
they must always be clear which they 
were going to put first, the churches or 
the good of the individual child. 

Their American friends had followed 
the lines of the first meaning, making 
their schools nurseries of the Church, and 
an excellent work it was. They had, 
indeed, some Mission-schools, but for the 
most part the Sunday-school was of the 
children of the congregation ; yet the lines 
were converging; and she had _ several 
times heard it urged that the first thing 
was the moulding of character. 

Miss Pritchard then described visits she 
had paid to several schools in America. 
Her first visit had been most disappoint- 
ing. The school was in Philadelphia, and 
although the church was a fine one, there 
were only about eighteen children in the 
school, with six teachers, but a good 
number of the children had already left 
and the school was regularly closed from 
May till October. The meeting at which 
she was present, to which she had received 
a very pleasant invitation, began with a 
service, with a liturgical form which 
seemed to her too long, so that very little 
time was Jeft for the class teaching. After 
that visit it was re-assuring to receive a 
letter from Mr. Bowie next day from 
Washington telling of a school there 
where everything was alert and going 
well, 

Her next visit was to Chicago, where 
her brother visited the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones’s school, and she went to a Univer. 
salist school, said to be the best in the 
city, and with that she was delighted. A 
solicitor was the superintendent, and his 
wife had the infant class. After an open- 
ing hymn and prayer the infant class was 
divided from the rest by shutters, and the 
little ones were welcomed by their teacher, 
and then asked in their turn to welcome 


the visitors, which they did by singing 
four simple lines with very pretty action. 
After that three little new-comers in the 
class were welcomed first by the teacher 
and then by the class with similar singing. 
Next the teacher asked if it was the birth- 
day of any of them, and when three 
little hands went up, the children came 
forward, and in answer to the question 
told their age by dropping into a glass 
money-box a cent for each year, after 
which a song of greeting was sung. Then 
followed the lesson, beautifully simple 
and direct. The whole scene left a charm- 
ing picture on her mind. The main part 
of the school was taught one lesson, pre- 
pared by the superintendent and minister 
together, notes being printed on a leaflet 
in the church Messenger, given round to 
the teachers with a copy for each child, 
also pictures illustrating the scene of the 
lesson (the life of Jesus). Each child had 
a scrap-book, and after the lesson leaflet 
and pictures were pasted into the book. 
It was a beautiful idea, fairly well carried 
out. The oldest class was being taught by 
the minister. The school was held imme- 
diately after the church service, which the 
children did not attend. 

At Toronto, where the next visit was 
paid, she seemed to be in England again. | 
School was held after service, and all was 
nicely arranged; there was an opening 
service, and then class teaching, of that 
high character to which they were 
accustomed at Portland-street. There 
were leaflets and class books, but not one 
special lesson, : 

Then she came to Boston, and at the 
Church of the Disciples (James Freeman 
Clarke’s church) saw an ideal superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Beattley, who did not talk 
about reverence, but was reverent; who did 
not talk about interesting children, but 
interested them entirely. The visit was 
paid ona special Sunday, when an annual 
recitation was held. Pictures were shown 
on a screen telling of the course of the 
session, which had been the life of Jesus, 
interspersed with recitations and song. 
First came a beautiful opening service, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Beattley, in which she and 
the children repeated the Beatitudes 
together; then, after one or two pictures 
on the screen, a girl recited with natural 
feeling and beautiful enunciation the 
passage from the life of Jesus about his 
first visit to Jerusalem. Others followed, 
and some passages were given by all 
together, with dramaticpower, intelligence, 
and perfect enunciation. Then, «after 
some announcements, the school was 
divided into classes, separated by screens, 
and with a table for each class, round 
which the children sat, so that she might ~ 
see the ordinary working of the school. It 
was a large school, with about 150 
children. In the afternoon she saw one 
of the mission schools where, after the 
opening, small classes were formed of only 
four or five each, except in the youngest 
and most advanced, and some of the 
scholars were from forty to fifty years of 
age. Those little groups made pleasant 
happy parties. } 

Those were the schools she had visited. 
Their weak spot, as it seemed to her, was 
that the children of the congregation did 
not as a rule attend the church service 
with their parents ; and if there had to be 
choice between the meeting in class and 
service with father and mother, she 
should choose the service. 

With the Sunday-school meeting in 
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Boston in anniversary week she was some- 
what disappointed, the four speakers, of 
whom she had the honour of being the 
first, making their speeches, but quite 
independently, with no special unity of 
thought in the meeting. But what was in 
the'air was that they were not quite content 
with Sunday-school work as at present 
carried on. Only through such discontent 
could they attain to better things and she 
was confident that the schools in America, 
as in this country, would work out their 
own salvation. It was strongly felt that 
the sharp separation of school from 


-church was a difficulty which must be 


met. 

On the other hand, they saw _ the 
maguificent fruit of the American schools 
and of the work of such women as Mrs. 
Beattley and. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
and men equally devoted, in the meeting 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
which was the grandest of the week. The 
meeting was held in an immense building, 
and every seat was filled. The President 
gave a splendid address on the three 
watchwords of the Union—“ Truth, 
Worship, Service.” He was followed by a 
lady who spoke on “ Sunrise,” and youth 
as the sunrise of life, and what Unit- 
arianism should mean to their young 
people. _She pleaded that they should be 
allowed to use their own methods and live 
their own life. Then came the Rev. W. 
W. Fenn, of Chicago, whose subject 
was “The Message of Unitarianism at 
Noon”; and then in place of Robert 
Collyer, who was unable to be present, 
the venerable Mary Livermore gave a 
most beautiful address on “ Sunset” and 
the message of Unitarianism to those on 
whom the’sun of life was going down. The 
whole was beautifully conceived, and 
showed a wonderful harvest of the 
strength of their school work. 

She recognised that there would be need 
of great care lest the three sections —the 
School, the Young People’s Union, and 
the Church—should go each too much on 
separate lines; while preserving their 


‘individuality, they must remember that 


with diversity of operations there was 
one spirit. 

In conclusion, she suggested whether in 
this country, where too much was laid 
upon ministers in the demand of two 
sermons every Sunday, it might not be 
well to leave the evening free for the 
young people to gather and make a meet- 
ing of their own. That, she thought, 
might be a solution of their difficulty as 
to the drifting away of their young 
people. They must be made to feel that 
they had a place of their own in the 
church. They were quite able to work 
out their own salvation, and should be 
allowed to do so, as they themselves had 
desired to do when they were young. 


The Rev. J. T. SunpERLAND said that 
he had not enough knowledge of English 
schools to draw useful comparison between 
them and American schools, but, so far as 
he knew, they were doing more in 
America in the way of uniform lessons. 
He recognised the danger that the school 
might become a rival or substitute for the 
church, but where the minister strongly 
felt the value of the church the children 
also were gathered in. Then there was 
danger that the school should take the 
place of religious education in the home, 
but the school must not be the substitute 
—it must {be an aid to church and home. 


He felt more and more that it was a mis- 
take not to systematise the teaching in 
their schools; there was too much helter- 
skelter teaching instead of some large 
plan prepared by minister and superin- 
tendent and teachers together. This was 
as much the minister’s duty as his pulpit 
work. There were three main lines of 
teaching: (i.) They must teach the 
Bible, but with more system, so as to 
have time for other things; (ii.) Religious 
thought, faith, a careful understanding of 
what they themselves believed, talking 
things through between teacher and 
scholars on all the lines taken by 
religious thought ; (iii.) Human duty in 
all the relations in which a child stands, 
to build up character. If this were done 
something valuable would be accom- 
plished in the schools. 

The Rev. Ftorence Buck, speaking of 
the fact that children came to one service 
only, and that the s:hool service, said that 
the difficulty was more with the parents 
than the children; her own experience 
was that the children increasingly desired 
to come to the church service. It was 
true they might approach the school work 
on the two lines suggested ; but was it not 


also true that they worked for the same 


ends, whether in a mission school gathering 
in the poorest children, or in schools for 
the children of the church? It was the 
same work of character-building, and the 
development of religious thought and 
life. It was most true that religion must 
be taught in the home; but how often it 
was not taught there, and this laid an 
added duty on the teacher. And if re- 
ligion was taught in the home there was 
yet a vast field for the school, to give true 
ideas about the Bible, and their own faith ; 
to teach the children to be tolerant of 
other faiths, but at the same time loyal to 
their own; to teach them to be sym- 
pathetic and kindly in their judgments, 
without being lax in their own principles ; 
to teach them to see the disappearance of 
what people have been wont to reverence, 
without losing their own reverence. She 
had been deeply touched by the closing 
words of Miss Pritchard’s address. It 
was of the greatest importance that be- 
tween the child in the school and the 
adult in active work in the church, there 
should be an interval of training and 
experience, and that they found in the 
Young People’s Societies. She thought 
it was good that the young people should 
have a service of their own, conducted 
among themselves. That might -be held, 
with a brief service of worship afterwards, 
without a sermon, conducted by the 
minister. No work of the churches was 
more important than that of the schools, 
whether touching the poor or the better 
classes. It was work that called forth the 
highest abilities, the most careful thought, 
needing all the zeal, devotion and know- 
ledge that were largely being given to it. 

The Rev. E. 8S. Anruony then moved, 
and the Rev. W. Harrison seconded a 
vote of thanks to the President, and Miss 
Pritchard and all who had contributed to 
the usefulness and success of the meeting ; 
and Miss Prircuarp having responded, 
the meeting closed. 


Tne heart that goes out of itself gets 
large and full of joy. This is the great 
secret of the inner life. We do ourselves 
the most good by doing something for 
others,—Horace Mann, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIA. 
TION. 


On Wednesday morning, at half-past 
ten, a Communion service was held in 
Unity Church, Islington, conducted br 
the Rey. Dr. Brooke Herford, and the 
Rev. Joseph Wood, who delivered the 
address. 

At half-past eleven the annual service of 
the Association was held, conducted by 
the Rev. Christopher J. Street, M.A., 
LL.B., who also preached the sermon. 
The collection amounted to £77 15s. 11d. 


THE SERMON. 


THE GIFT OF UNITARIANISM TO THE 
CENTURY. 


“ Thy God hath commanded thy strength 
strengthen, O God, that which Thou hast 
wrought for us.’—Psalm lxviti. 28. 

Tus is the closing year of a wonderful 
century, and it is also the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
These facts inevitably shape and direct our 
thoughts this morning. 

In estimating the value of the century’s 
life we need a proper sense of perspective, 
so that we may duly realise the importance 
of historic changes with which we have 
now become familiar, and at the same time 
refrain from attaching too much signifi- 
cance to disturbing movements of our own 
day. A century which has produced a 
Channing, an Emerson, and a Martineau, 
is not to be disparaged beeause in these 
latter days it has produced apostles of a 
trumpery ritualism and preachers of a 
forlorn hopelessness. It is true that of 
late there has been a surprising recru- 
descence of sacerdotalism; that the mer- 
cenary spirit has taken strange hold of 
our people and cursed us with the greed 
of gold; that the people are apathetic 
while designing politicians and hungry 
ecclesiastics prey upon their resources to 
ageravate class distinctions and endow 
sectarian institutions; that we are living 
in an age of wars and rumours of wars, 
when a passion of militarism seems to 
have settled on the nations even while 
they confer about arbitration and disarma- 
ment; that blind partisanship has dared 
to assail free speech in the pulpit and the 
press, on the platform and even in the 
home; that even now we are engaged on 
the odious task of suppressing free insti- 
tutions among a conquered people, so that 
the old dream of civil and religious liberty 
all the world over seems further away 
from realisation than ever, 

All this and much more which need not 
now be particularised is perceived and 
bitterly regretted by every shrewd and 
large-minded observer. But it is the close 
of the century, and a new one is about to 
dawn. Weare at a transitional period, 
and all these deplorable signs of the times 
are evanescent, and in their very nature 
doomed to die. ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” What 
is Brownine’s word to the despondent ? 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made ; 
Our times are in His band 
Who saith ‘* A whole i planned : 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, 
nor be afraid,.”’ 
It is strange how, in our artificially 
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marked periods of time, the close of 
the century is so often associated with 
a reactionary spirit. The first Christian 
century passed amid many forebodings 
and disturbing incidents. “Little children, 
it is the last hour,” cried one of the 
voices of that day, ‘‘ and as ye heard that 
Anti-Christ cometh, even now have there 
arisen many Anti-Christs, whereby we 
know that it is the last hour.” But it 
was only the transition time from one age 
into another, accompanied by the birth- 
throes necessary for the evolution of a 
better spirit. Anti-Christ periodically 
visits the earth, and his reign is dreary ; 
but happily it is brief, and Christ is 
born again from age to age, whereby the 
power of Anti-Christ is overthrown. 

A study of the century’s life under the 
guidance of the historic sense will speedily 
show how much there is to be thankful 
for in the remarkable progress which 
has been made in so many direc- 
tions. No hundred years has been so 
prolific of general change for the better ; 
indeed, the improvement has been so 
. universal as to be almost incalculable. J 
might dwell on the conditions of the 
people’s life to-day, and compare them 
with those of a hundred years ago, show- 
ing how opportunities of work and 
possibilities of comfort have been brought 
within the reach of nearly every honest 
and capable person; how men and women 
are more humanised by education and 
sympathy and equality of treatment; 
how the nation’s welfare has been taken 
from the hands of an oligarchy, and 
entrusted to the people themselves; how 
restrictions on trade and the supply of 
food have been withdrawn ; how slavery 
has been for the most part abolished ; 
how moral offences, once lightly regarded, 
are now frowned upon and punished 
severely ; how philanthropy and charity 
have shed their benign influence on every 
hand; how communities have set them- 
selves to bring to their members health of 
body and of mind by the establishment of 
parks and baths, of libraries and museums. 
A hundred similar signs of progress might 
be noted, and yet we should by no means 
have exhausted the record. 

But this is not my province to-day. 


Mine be the humbler tisk to recall to: 


your attention some of the indications of 
the religious progress of the closing 
century, and to mark out the part which, 
in my opinion, Unitarianism,; led by this 
Association, has played in that evolution. 
When we are disposed to complain of 
the isolation to which, as Unitarians, we 
have been subjected by the ban of the 
Catholic and the Anglican, and now by 
that of our Nonconformist brethren from 
whom we might have hoped for better 
things, it may be well to recall the fact 
that when the century opened the profes- 
sion of Unitarianism was altogether illegal. 
True, it was being preached in some of the 
Presbyterian and other chapels, sometimes 
avowedly, more often without giving it a 
name. True, Theophilus Lindsey resigned 
his preferment in the Church of England 
and established in Essex-street the first 
Unitarian Chapel as such in the country. 
True, in 1791 there had been founded a 
Unitarian Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and the Practice of Virtue by 
the Distribution of Books, and in 1806 a 
Unitarian Fund had been established. 
But all this was done in defiance of the 
law which definitely prohibited under 
penalties the maintenance of such opinions 


as we hold. It was not until 1813 that 
Unitarians were by legislative enactment 
brought within the scope of the Toleration 
Act. The obnoxious Conventicle and Five 
Mile Acts had been repealed in the pre- 
vious year. In 1819 an Association for 
Protecting the Civil Rights of Unitarians 
was founded; and on May 26, 1825, the 
three Unitarian Societies were amalga- 
mated under the name of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, under 
whose auspices we are assembled to-day. 
The American Unitarian Association was 
founded in the same year, and three years 
later the Test and Corporation Acts were 
repealed, so that civic offices opened the 
front as wellas the back door to Unitarians 
thenceforward. Subsequently the Marriage 
and Registration Acts were passed ; then 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, the charter 
of our freedom, by means of which our 
historic chapels were secured to us. 
Oxford, at which the chief college for the 
education of our ministers is now main- 
tained, led the way in opening the doors 
of the Universities to Nonconformists, and 
a few years later University tests were 
abolished. The Burials Act gave the right 
of Nonconformist services in the parish 
churchyard, and the recent amended Mar- 
riage Act made an attempt to give some- 
thing like equal treatment-to Churchmen 
and Dissenters. 


Doubtless, much remains to be done; 
but when we reflect on the changes which 
have been brought to pass within a hun- 
dred years, the wonder is that so much 
has actually been accomplished in the 
time. That Unitarianism has survived at 
all in any organised form, in spite of so 
many drawbacks and hindrances, shows 
that it has an inner vitality which will not 
be denied. The central Association ex- 
pended £6,061 18s. 11d. last year in 
carrying out its operations, not reckoning 
the Indian and Special Services Funds. 
Moreover, numerous District Societies 
with separate subscription lists and multi- 
farious missionary operations have sprung 
up and done good service in many parts of 
the country. 


What is this British and Foreign Asso- 
ciation? Hven at this late day, and 
occasionally in our own ranks, there seems 
some need for an explanatory statement 
on this head. The Association is not an 
Assembly of Churches, nor is it an Eecle- 
siastical Body in any sense. By its con- 
stitution it is simply a co-operative band 
of individuals who are agreed in desiring 
to diffuse the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity. It is thus distinctively a 
Theological Association; but its tleology, 
though it stands for the pure and simple 
teaching of Jesus, unspoiled by the 
ecclesiastics and the creeds, does not 
commit the churches to which we belong. 
We are Unitarian members of Free 
Churches. Certainly, the Association, by 
way of fulfillmg one of its functions, 
makes grants to Churches and ministers 
whose teaching is known to harmonise 
with that of Unitarians; and the Asso- 
ciation would rightly withhold or withdraw 
it from them if they ceased to be 
Unitarian. But the congregations and 
ministers are not forced to receive grants, 
which as a rule are only given when asked 
for, and when they do receive them their 
independence is not interfered with. They 
manage their own affairs in their own 
way; all that the Association has to do 
with them is {o determine whether they 


are managed in such a way as to promote 
the principles to which it is pledged. 

But, it may be said, the Association has 
established churches. I am thankful to 
say it has, and parlous would have been 
our plight if it had not. 
above all other agencies has been instru- 
mental in creating new centres of free 
spiritual worship—Unitarian in the first 
instance, but entirely free to shape their 
own future. But for this organisa- 
tion of Unitarian sentiment, many of 
our old congregations. would have died 
out one by one by a natural process of 


decay, and no new living churches would. 


have been formed to take their place. 
Freedom does not establish churches, but 
Faith does. And Faith implies theological 
conviction of some sort. No one glories 
in Freedom more than I, but when I hear 
it exalted above Faith I become impatient, 
and wonder why opportunity of service 
should be considered better than service 
itself. When we rejoice in Free Trade, we 
certainly think of the removal of the 
restraints on commerce as a blessing, but 
it is the Trade itself that we regard as 
important and wish to see developed. So 
when we demand Free Thought, we want 
freedom in order that we may think: 
the freedom is but a means to an end, and 
that end is high and holy thought. In 
like manner we follow our forefathers in 
maintaining Free Churches, but the 
Worship and Service associated with the 
thought of a Church are much more 


significant and fundamental than — the. 


Freedom. The advocates of Freedom, 
and freedom alone, have not built up our 
new congregations, but the men and 
women of Faith have; and the Unit- 
arianism that finds its concentration here 
has been a missionary agency, to which 
alone is due the fact that our churches 
have increased in numbers, and that as 
one has waned here another has been 
created there. 

Thus has the influence of Unitarian 
thought been maintained, by perpetual 
watchfulness, following the movements of 
popular thought, paying more attention to 
crowded towns than to deserted villages,and 
seizing every opportunity of speaking the 
word in season aud planting the good seed 


in fruitful ground. In this way have the old 


wastes been repaired, and many new homes 
of worship established, not merely for 
speculative freedom but for the Unitarian 
Evangel. And wherever this gospel has 
gone it has carried with it the trust which 
it received from its fathers. Unitarianism 
has not been disloyal to its heritage, for it 
has said to every, group of worshippers 
whom it has called together: “ With 
freedom did Christ set us free. Stand 
fast therefore, and be not entangled again 
in a yoke of bondage.” 

What then has been the gift which 
Unitarianism has made to the departing 
century, and through that to the coming 
age? Icanonly briefly summarise what 
seem to me to be the distinctive marks 
which our faith has made upon the time 
already fulfilled. 

The first and most characteristic in- 
fluence which Unitarianism has exercised 
has been to compel the recognition of a 
Unity of plan and purpose in the opera- 
tions of Universal Providence ; to make 
it plain that the Laws of Nature, con- 
sistent, reliable, and co-operant, are the 
chosen method of Divine Work; and so to 
enlarge for human minds the sphere of 
God’s influence infinitely beyond the mere 
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province of what is. called “the Super- 
natural.” God has been brought home to 
the consciousness as the greatest of all 
realities, immanent in all things, revealing 
Himself everywhere, the Soul. of. the 
universe. The “miracles” of interrupted 
sequence and arrested laws have ceased to 
awe, but the eternal miracle of Divine 
Constancy and Care breaks in upon the 
mind and hushes it to ineffable reverence. 
The Fatherhood and Love of God have been 
brought back to our age chiefly, as even 
our theological opponents admit, through 
the unwavering teaching of Unitarians. 
It is their lofty faith which has liberalised 
the doctrine of all the Churches and 
made them ashamed of some wnworthy 
portions of their creeds, whose form, how- 
ever, they still maintain. Eternal Punish- 
ment, Hlection and Reprobation, Substitu- 
tionary Sacrifice, have vanished from the 
prevailing theology like evil dreams. 

And with this higher conception of God 
there has naturally come a correspond- 
ingly-comprehensive view of the meaning 
and scope of human life. Man as the 
favoured child of God is no subject of 
scorn and self-abasement, but a centre of 
promise and possibility and eternal hope. 
In him there is the awakening sense of a 
spiritual relationship to God and a grow- 
ing power of establishing a communion, 
by means of which he is enabled to rise to 
sublime heights of excellence. For the 
fulfilment of the prophecy writ large in 
his nature the few fleeting years of human 
life give no sufficient scope ; but he cannot 
go where God is not, and God has sealed 
him for Himself. The life of earth is 
but a fragment of a Life Eternal where- 
unto he has been ealled. And hence has 
been developed the mighty faith, not only 
in the intrinsic worth of human life, but 
also in its continuity without a break 
through the change which we call Death. 
By this constructive process the pessimistic 
doctrines of the Fall of Man, Original 
Sin, and a Fixed and Final Fate for all, 
determined in a dramatic Judgment Day, 
have given place to a sublime faith in the 
patient and steady Ascent of Man, in the 
sacred trust given to every personality to 
make its conditions into instruments of 
progress, and in the Divine intention that 
through long schooling all souls shall 
ultimately be brought into willing union 
with God. 

It was inevitable that with such high 
trust in the future of humanity, Unit- 
arians should be foremost in good works, 
and take an active interest in the pro- 
gressive life of the community. Such a 
faith was bound to work; and so men and 
women of our churches have taken their 
share, and often much more than their pro- 
portionate share, in thegreatsocial, philan- 
thropic,and educational movements of their 
time. Sometimes it has been matter for 
wonder to our critics why we trouble our- 
selves to work in so many ways of public 
usefulness, why we cannot concentrate 
our attention upon our churches and find 
all the opportunity we need within our 
own household of faith. But it is just 
the breadth of our faith which compels us 
to seek a larger communion, to expect 
others to sink their differences in matters 
of speculative belief and work with us 
for practical purposes of social ameliora- 
tion, to help our brethren and be helped 
by them in turn along the cheerful road 
of everlasting life. Hence it is that 
Unitarians have been such firm friends 
of education, such ready participants 


in the responsibilities of civic life, such 
leaders in the crusade against impurity 
and intemperance, such patient toilers 
among the poor and outcast. They have 
tried to express in action their sublime 
faith in the Divine call for human brother- 
hood and co-operation. 

Again, by a reverent use of its inherited 
freedom and loyalty to truth, Unitarianism 
has handed on the principle of the Open 
Trust, and given it a deeper, significance 
than our Presbyterian and Independent 
forefathers knew. It has repudiated all 
bondage of creeds, however correct they 
might seem, and condemned all restric- 
tions on liberty of thought and speech. 
Its congregations have been assured in 
their rightful independence by recog- 
nition of the fact that they are simply 
combinations of individuals united by 
spiritual sympathies for the Worship of 
God and Service of Man, and its preachers 
have been encouraged to deliver their 
souls with bold faith. Men are taught 
among us to trust the truth, and seek 
ever fresh light from God. A welcoming 
hand is held out to Science, and from the 
new philosophy of Evolution there is no 
shrinking. If it be of God, it will prevail, 
and cannot be overthrown ; if of man, its 
day will be short. 

Following this spirit, there has been 
a fearless study of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, a lead being given 
to Christendom in this direction. If 
to-day the old superstition of the Sacred 
Books has almost vanished from educated 
life, if our generation has been blessed 
with a reasonably understood and inter- 
preted Bible, the fact is due most of all 
to the patient labours of early Unitarian 
scholars who pleaded for a new transla- 
tion, and did their best to supply the 
want, until Convocation of the Established 
Church was itself constrained to move 
and produce the Revised Version of the 
Scriptures, which in itself has done so 


}much to dissipate prejudice and idolatry. 


The insistence upon the use of reason and 
critical principle in dealing with the 
documents of the Bible as with those of 
any other literature prepared the way for 
Colenso, and so for the Higher Criticism 
which has made the old books live again. 
The Bible, indeed, has been within this 
century opened for the first time to the 
human mind; it can be read to-day with 
intelligence such as was impossible in 
days gone by. As the superstitious 
reverence for the letter of the Scriptures 
vanishes, the natural love for all that is 
ennobling and enkindling in the spiritual 
guidance of its writers and heroes im- 
measurably increases. 

From this careful and unbiassed ex- 
amination of the ancient records has come, 
in consequence, a truer historical sense of 
the part played in the world’s life by the 
greatest of the prophets, Jesus—called 
indeed the Christ, but shown in fact to 
be greater in his own personality than any 
office could make him. Again it is 
admitted by our opponents that they have 
to thank Unitarianism for bringing out into 
vivid relief the historic personality of the 


‘Man of Nazareth, which was in danger 


of being overlaid by the dogmatic tradi- 
tions of the Church. The fact is that 
Unitarianism is a return to Christian 
simplicity, and that it has brought into 
the world’s life in these later days the 
fragrant breath of a gracious personality, 
whose identity had almost been lost under 


‘his ecclesiastical trappings. The human 


Jesus has been restored to the Christian 
Church ; and the humble instrument hag 
been the heretic who is denied the right to 
use the name of the Teacher whom he 
loves and venerates above all the sons of 
men. And as the simple humanity of 
Jesus emerges from the clouds of tradi- 
tion and unwise adulation, the beauty and 
significance of his life become more’ 
evident, and the power of a human 
example becomes established as a source 
of encouragement and inspiration. . The 
Son of Man is seen, in his ideal form, to 
be identical with the Son of God, and the 
word of hope is strengthened into promise 
when it is seen what man has been and 
may be. 

This spirit of reverent investigation 
has further brought with it a deep 
sympathy with the religious aspirations of 
the world; a determination to minimise 
the differences which divide men and seek 
out the fundamental principles which 
unite. Religion, under the pioneer guid- 
ance of such liberal teachers as Theodore 
Parker, has been shown to be the universal 
heritage of mankind. No faith is false, 
however it may be mistaken in its way of 
giving utterance to deep and natural 
feeling. All peoples share the Divine 
blessing, and to each God’s voice speaks 
in appropriate tones. As the great faiths 
of the world are compared, a surprising 
unity of conception emerges; and while 
the devotees of each may glory most in 
their own, they are constrained to recog- 
nise that strength and beauty are in God’s 
sanctuary everywhere. The comparative 
study of religious developments has 
widened human charity. The Bible is 
made to take its relative place alongside 
the other religious Scriptures of the world, 
though in doing so its superiority seems 
to us most clearly evident. Christianity is 
seeu to be but one of the great streams of 
religious thought and life. Though its 
current is stronger and its expanse 
broader than the rest, all the rivers are 
hurrying ou to the great ocean of Truth in 
which their waters will ultimately be 
merged and blended. 

If I have claimed too much for Unit- 
arianism in maintaining that it is chiefly 
responsible for the dissemination of such 
ennobling principles, it will not at least 
be denied that for these and such as these 
it firmly stands, and that a century ago 
there was scarcely a voice in the wilder- 
ness to proclaim so helpfula gospel. And 
if in the last hundred years so great an 
advance has been made, what may- we not 
dare to hope of the coming century r 
Surely we have ground of right for gener- 
ous dreams of the coming age. Some of 
our eager anticipations may be extrava- 
gant; many of our earlier hopes have 
already been doomed to disappointment. 
The young enthusiast of “ Locksley Hall” 


Saw the’ Vision of the world and all the 
wonder that would be. 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever 
reaping something new, 

That which they have done but earnest of 
the things that they shall do. 


He dreamed a glorious dream of peace 

and brotherhood, when 

The war drum throbbed no longer, and the 
battle flags were furled, 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the world ; 


and his faith yenturel upon the ttter- 
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Yet I doubt not through the ages one in~ 
creasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns. 

But Sixty Years Afterwards the old 

enthusiasms had largely died away; the 

visions had failed of realisation ; the old 

hopes and faiths no longer sustained the 

tired spirit. The fires of youth were 

spent. 

Cold upon the dead volcano sleeps the gleam 
of dying day. 

The prophetic voice was bereft of kindly 

promise, and little was heard but grum- 

blings and forebodings of. distress— 


Noises of a current narrowing, not the music 
of a deep, 
as he himself half realises. But even 
amid the wrecks of earlier hopes there yet 
remains a vestige of the old faith, chastened 
and warned by experience. 
Forward then; but still remember how the 
course of Time will swerve, 
Crook and turn upon itself in many a back- 
ward streaming curve. 
It isa useful, and for us a timely word. 
We need it especially in these dark days 
of temporary reaction, when we seem to 
be caught in an eddy and whirled back 
from the main stream of progress toward 
the gloomy past which we thought we had 
left behind for ever. But though we may 
circle miserably for a while, and feel owr- 
selves impotent for good when so much 
needs to be done, do not doubt that we 
shall be caught again ere long by the force 
of the continuous current, and borne 
forward to a nobler destiny. We must 
not permit these liberal dreams to 
Rather be ours the task 


pass away. 
to strive to realise them as far 
as we may in the world’s life of 


to-day. The greater the temporary 
reaction, so much the more need of every 
effort we can put forth. And if the time 
is to be redeemed, and the next generation 
truly served, there is no higher task open 
to any of us than to cherish and enforce 
our Unitarian gospel of the kingdom of 
heaven which cometh not with observation, 
but yet is to be established on earth in 
the hearts and lives of the children of 
God. 


Before the annual meeting, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles W. Jones, J.P., 
entertained the delegates and_ repre- 
sentatives of District Associations and 
Societies at luncheon at the Savoy Hotel. 


<p 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
was held at Essex Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, the President, Mr. Charles W. 
Jones, J.P‘, in the chair. 

An opening hymn having been sung, 
the Presrpenr called upon the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, as secretary, to submit 
the report. 

Mr. Bowin, who on rising received 
avery warm welcome from the meeting, 
said that the Unitarians of America, at 
their great meetings at Boston, had 
charged him to bring their best wishes for 
the success of the work in England, 
and congratulations on what had been 
accomplished. He then submitted the 
minutes of the last annual meeting, which 
were signed by the President, and the 
annual report :-— 

COMMITTER’S REPORT. 
The report opened with the fallewing 


passage :—‘‘ It is with feelings of profound 
yéneration and gratitude for a gifted and 
noble life that the Committee record the 
death, on Jan. 11, 1900, of James Mactineau, 
the oldest and most distinguished member 
of the Association. Dr. Martineau preached 
the Annual Sermon so long ago as 1834, and 
again in 1869. For several years before his 
death he was in the habit of calling per- 
sonally at Essex Hall at the beginning of 
the year for the purpose of paying his 
annual subscription, and his support of the 
Association and its work was always loyal 
and generous. His lofty character and 
unique intellectual gifts, so modestly held, 
won for him during his life-time world- 
wide recognition; and on his death the 
secular and religious press of the whole 
country, without distinction of sect or party, 
bore eloquent testimony to the magnificent 
services he had rendered to the highest and 
best religious ‘thought and life of the 
nineteenth century.’’ 

The record of losses during the year, 
through the death of other warm friends and 
generous supporters of the Association, was 
unusually long, and included special mention 
of Miss Anna Swanwick, Sir Henry Tate, 
Bart., Mrs. Thomas Colfox, Sir Philip and 
Lady Manfield, Mr. J. S. Mathers and 
others. 

MISSION WORK. 

Grants were made during the year for 
various purposes to 171 churches, to three 
Unions for the support of District. Ministers 
and to Postal Missions. Among,the newer 
movements to which help bad. been. given 
mention was made of Burton-on-Trent, 
Newton Abbot and Stratford-on-Avon, and 
of the good promise of the new church 
buildings at Ashton-under-Lyne and Nar- 
borough-road, Leicester, also of the 
renovations at Chester, Ipswich and Mount- 
pottinger. 

In Australia it was reported that the 
Melbourne congregation was making 
progress under the ministry of the Rev. R. H. 
Lambley, and that the Committee proposed 
to give substantial support to the Church at 
Sydney. The Rev. W. Jellie had been 
appointed to take charge of the new move- 
ment.at Auckland, New Zealand, with good- 
prospect of success.” Hopeful accounts had 
also been received of the movement at 
Hobart Town, Tasmania. It was reported 
with regret that Mr. M. Simonfi had been 
obliged by failure of health to relinquish 
his studies as Hungarian student at Man- 
chester College, Oxford. At Copenhagen 
Mr. Theo. Berg had continued the issue of 
his little paper ‘*‘ Det glade Budskab,’’ and 
a Unitarian Brotherhood had been formed. 
Mention was made of the secretary’s retire- 
ment next November from the London 
School Board after twelve years of service, 
which would set him free for more extensive 
visiting of churches throughout the country. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Among the publications of the year had 
been the Rey. P. H. Wicksteed’s Essex Hall 
Lecture, ‘‘ The Religion of Time and the 
Religion of Hternity,’’ the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong’s ‘* Back to Jesus,’’ passages 
from Dr. Southwood Smith’s ‘* Divine 
Ordination of Death’? witb a_ brief 
biography, and a new edition of the late 
Rev. C. J. Perry’s ‘‘ Spiritual Perspective.”’ 
The Committee also issued for private circu- 
lation a series of ‘‘ Addresses, Prayers, and 
Hymns,’’ by the late Dr. Sadler, and 
published for the Rev. Walter Lloyd his 
‘* Story of Protestant Dissent and Englisl 
Unitarianism.’? A number of Unitarian 
pamphlets in Welsh were published, and in 
addition to other English pamphlets, a 
useful musical. index to the Hssex Hall 
Hymnal, tprepared |by Mr. H. Barnard, 
of} Kilburn, and Mr. John Harrison, 
of Brixton. During the year 1,763 books 
and 87,219 pamphlets were gratuitously dis- 
tributed to congregations, ministors, postal 
missions and private inquirers. 

MCQUAKER FUND. P 
tu addition to the work of lecturing and 


maintaining congregations in Scotland, a 
selectionof books were presented to a number 
of public and college libraries in Scotland ; 
it was determined to offer a scholarship of 
£100 a year, tenable for three years, for a 


Scotch graduate, willing to enter the Unit-~— 


arian ministry, to study at Manchester 
College, Oxford ; and it was also resolved to 
offer copies of the Rey. R. A. Armstrong’s 
‘“God and the Soul’’ to divinity students, 
and to invite essays on the subject, for the 
ten best of which Dr. Martineau’s ‘‘ Types ”’ 
and ‘‘Study of Religion ’’ should be given 
as prizes. The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke 
lectured at Aberdeen, Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow on ‘Religion in Literature’’ and 
‘* Religion in Life,’’ and also preached in 
the three University cities. 
INDIA. 

The Rev. S. F. Williams reported that 
there were special reasons for the mainten- 
ance of the Unitarian mission station in the 
Khasi Hills, but that in India generally the 
best method would be to strengthen the 
Brahmo movement. For this the Man- 
chester College Scholarship would be most 
effective, and great service was rendered by 
the wide distribution of liberal religious 
literature. 

SPECIAL SERVICES. 

The special services of the Rey. Stopford 
A. Brooke had been continued during the 
autumn, but had unfortunately been inter- 
rupted by a severe attack of influenza. 
Since Easter of the present year, Mr, Brooke 


had been able to preach again, and from the - 


end of May till the beginning of July was 
preaching at Essex Church. 


MEETINGS AND DEPUTATIONS. 

Particulars were given of the autumnal 
meeting at Bristol and of deputations of the 
Association that bad attended the annual 
meetings of various associations in the 
country. The Revs. Charles Hargrove and 
W. Copeland Bowie had been deputed to 
attend the International Conference of 
Unitarians at Boston in May of the present 
year, 

FINANCE. 

Collections for the Association were made 
by 183 congregations, an increase of thirteen 
on the previous year, but in the subscription 
list there was a net loss of £17 2s. 6d., many 
serious losses having been partially made 
good by new and increased subscriptions. 

At the end of 1898, the treasurer had a 
balance in hand of £76 4s. 10d. During the 
year 1899 annual subscriptions yielded 
£1,732  6s.,. congregational ‘collections 
£549 11s. 7d., donations £340 19s., divi- 
dends, interest, and rent, £924 14s. 5d., 
and various special sources of income 
£121 19s. 4d. The book department yielded 
£1,245 16s. 11d. In order to meet the 
liabilities for the year £100 was transferred 
from the investment account to the general 
fund. The total receipts for 1899, exclusive 
of the balance brought forward from 1898, 
amounted to £4,915 7s. 38d. In 1898 the 
treasurer was able to transfer £250 to the 
investment account, but in 1899 the actual 
expenditure exceeded that of the previous 
year by £534 15s. 8d.; and so, though the 
income was larger by £98 16s. 3d. and the 
balanee carried forward at the end of the 
year £52 18s. 8d. less, it was necessary, as 


mentioned above, to transfer £100 from the - 


investment account to the general fund. The 
expenditure for the year included £3,054 5s. 
paid in grants of money to congregations 
and missionaries and in gifts of books and 
pamphlets to postal missions, churches, and 
private individuals—an increase _ of 
£422 1s. 10d. on the year 1898. In con- 
nection with the book department, the sum 
of £1,001 5s. 11d. was expended, an increase 
of £82 Os. 2d. on the previous year. The 
office and book-room salaries amounted to 
£701 1s.; maintenance expenses (including 
the payment of £100 to the Essex Hall trus- 
tees, the printing and postage of the annual 
report and list of members, general advertis- 
ing, stationery, and postage of correspond- 
ence) required £269 3s, 6d.; other special 
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expenditure, £42 5s. 6d.; making in all 
£5,068 Os. 1ld. for the year. The balance 
earried to 1900 was £23 Ils. 2d. 

Tt was further noted that in the present 
year the losses by death had already been 
very serious, and that consequently there 
was all the greater need for fresh subscrip- 
tions. 


Mr. Oswatp Nerrieroxp, the treasurer, 
in submitting the annual statement of 
accounts, said that he must always regard 
the annual subscriptions as the most im- 
portant part of the revenue, and it was a 
blot on their report that subscriptions 
were diminishing. For the present year 
they would have to report a further loss of 
£164, only a trifling part of which had 
been recovered by new _ subscriptions. 
They must get the younger generation of 
Unitarians to take up the work. He was 
not despondent, for the London Bazaar 
had recently shown what could be accom- 
plished, which had been a great success 
financially, and even more so socially. 
There had been an increase in the congre- 
gational collections on Association Sunday, 
chiefly due to the collection made at the 
new Ullet-road Church in Liverpool. The 
increase in expenses had been partly due 
to their secretary and to Mr. Green. The 
work of the Association had considerably 
increased, and the untirimg energy and 
knowledge of character, which had gained 
for Mr. Bowie the chairmanship of one of 
the most important Committees of the 
London School Board, had made him an 
invaluable help to, their Association, and 
they would all be glad to offer that slight 
recognition of his services. He also spoke 
warmly of the value of Mr. Green’s 
services. He strongly urged that ministers 
and members of their congregations should 
actively interest themselves in obtaining 
new subscriptions and especially from the 
younger members of their families and 
churches. 

The PresipEnt moved the adoption 


‘of the report and accounts, and said 


that while he never thought much 
of a society without a debt, he objected 
to any Association that sold its invest- 
ments. Manchester College, Oxford, had 
for many years had growing debits in 
several of its accounts, and it seemed to 
be necessary to sell out investments. But 
twelve trustees of the College had sent to 
him as treasurer £1,200, to wipe out all the 
debits. They called it their New Century 
Fund, which would enable the College to 
enterthenew century freefrom debt. It was 
an example hecommende1 to other societies. 
Referring to the losses by death, he 
mentioned Dr. Martineau’s two Associa- 
tion sermons in 1834 and 1869, and the 
interest there would be in comparing 
them, and then made special mention of 
Mr. H. J. Cook, of Liverpool, a man of 
sterling character andremarkable modesty, 
who in a quiet way had done almost more 
work for the Unitarian body in his district 
than any other man. With Mr. W. J. 
Lamport he established the Liverpool 
District Missionary Association, and only 
those connected with the Association and 
the churches it had founded knew the 
difficulties they went through, and how 
much had been accomplished. Having 
referred to the special services and speci- 
ally commended the series of consecutive 
services in one place, he concluded by 
reading the last sentences of the Report, 
reaffirming the principles and ideals of the 
Association, and appealing for fresh 
support from all loyal Unitarians and all 
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who cared for liberty and progress in the 
religious thought and life of the present 
time. 

The Rev. L. pe Beaumont KEN 
seconded the resolution, and said he was 
convinced there was much in it for which 
to be thankful. He welcomed the 
treasurer’s appeal, urging them to attract 
the young to the great and noble work in 
which they were engaged. The grants to 
churches were made with great discrimi- 
nation, as helps to freedom, and not a curb 
to freedom in any sense. Their publica- 
tions also were of great service. Their 
work was for unity-in true freedom. That 
was the question of the hour, how to work 
for unity, and yet at the same time for 
freedom. 

Mr. Grosvenor Lux asked whether the 
treasurer had made direct appeals to the 
local treasurers to increase the number of 
subscribers. 

The Treasurer replied that they had 
all been written to, but with very little 
response. . 

The Rev. C. J. Srreer said that at 
Bolton the. local treasurer had been very 
active, and had obtained a number of new 
subscribers from their younger members. 

The resolution was then unanimously 
adopted. 

The Rey. JosepH Woop moved :— 

That the best thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the President, the Officers, the 
Council, and the Executive Committee, for 
their valuable services during the past year, 
and that the following be the respective 


appointments for the coming year :—Presi- 
dent : Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. 


Treasurer : Oswald Nettlefold, Esq. Secre- 
tary: Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. Solicitor: 
Howard Young, Esq., LL.B. Trustees: 


8. S. Tayler, Esq., David Martineau, Hsq., 
J.P., W. Blake Odgers, Esq., Q.C., Sir K. 
Durning-Lawrence, Bart., M.P. Auditors: 
J. Sudbery, Esq., HE. F. Grundy, Esq., 
A. Wiison Bristow, Esq. For Council: (see 
list in Annual Report). Committee, in 
addition to the President, Ex-President and 
Treasurer: Mr. G. L. Bristow, Mr. H. 
Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. Edwin Clephan, J.P., 
Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A., Mr. Charles Fenton, 
Rev. James Harwood, B.A., Rey. Brooke 
Herford, D.D., Miss Lawrence, Mr. T. 
Grosvenor Lee, Mr. G. H. Leigh, Mr. David 
Martineau, J.P., Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, 
Mr. W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., Mr. Percy 
Preston, Mr. Stanton W. Preston, Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, Mr. J. F. Schwann, J.P., Miss 
Tagart, Rev. W.G. Tarrant, B.A., Mr. S.S. 
Tayler. 

In doing so he said that all those who 
were connected with local societies knew 
how much the churches were indebted to 
the managers of the Association. For 
himself he was not, perhaps, so much of 
a Unitarian as many others, at least he 
was not double-dyed by birth and convic- 
tion, as some of them were. He was not 
by birth a Unitarian, but by conviction he 
was. While he admired Unitarians with 
all his heart, he was not sure that he 
admired Unitarianism so much. Yet he 
was glad to pay his tribute to the good 
work done by the Association, and 
thankfully to recognise the absolute im- 
partiality with which its grants were 
made. Whatever differences of thought 
there might be, if only good work was 
being done the Association had given help 
impartially and with liberality. Hewasa 
great believer in the National Con- 
ference, but however great the future of 
that Conference might be, it need not be 
in any way autagonistic to the Associa- 
tion. There was ample room for both 
societies. He was glad to belong to the 
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British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, as a society of individuals engaged 
in a theological propaganda, which for 
many years would have a great work to 
do, both in the publication of books and 
as a missionary society. But he was glad 
also that they had in the National Con. 
ference a separate organisation through 
which their churches could be drawn 
together and find a united yoice. The 
necessity for the Association would grow 
with the growth of the Conference. As 
the churches came into closer co-operation 
it would strengthen the work of the 
Association. He trusted that in the 
future, as in the past, there would be the 
most cordial relations of co-operation 
between the Conference and the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. G. W. Currry seconded the motion, 
and emphasised the need at the present 
time of individual and collective earnest- 
ness. If, as Mr. Street had said in his 
sermon, theirs was a Theological Associa- 
tion, its theology was of the broadest. It 
was no seventh-day theology, but the ex- 
pression of a living faith, which did its 
best to inculcate in them their duties as 
citizens. The great bond of sympathy 
among Unitarians was their common 
earnestness and their desire to fulfil the 
duties of citizenship. The efforts of the 
Association were always on the side of 
national progress. 

The Presiprent then moved, and Mr. 
Epwin CuepHan seconded :— 

That the hearty welcome of this Meeting 

be given to the Representatives of affiliated 
and kindred Associations and Societies, 
with an expression of its sympathy with the 
good work which they are severally doing 
for the maintenance and extension of the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity :—East 
Cheshire Union, Rev. Hugon S. Tayler, 
M.A.; Eastern Union, Mr. I. M. Wade; 
Trish Non-Subsecribing Association, Rev. 
Alex. Ashworth; Liverpool District Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Richard Robinson; London 
District Society, Mr. G. H. Clennell, Mr. 
H. Epps; London and S.E.C. Provincial 
Assembly, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A.; Man- 
chester District Association, Rev. Dendy 
Agate, Mr. G. H. Leigh; Midland Chris- 
tian Union, Rev. J. C. Street, Rev. A. A. 
Charlesworth ; North-Midland Association, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., Mr. J. C. Warren ; 
Northumberland and Durham Association, 
Rev. <A. Harvie; Scottish Unitarian 
Churches, Rev. Henry Williamson ; South 
Wales Association, Rev. W. J. Phillips; 
South East Wales Society, Rev. E. Robin- 
son Hughes; Southern Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Mr. J. Cogan Conway; Western 
Union, Rev. H. Shaen Solly, Rev. F. W. 
Stanley; Yorkshire Unitarian Union, Mr. 
E. B. Lupton. 
Mr. Clephan spoke of the importance of 
their being acquainted with the work of 
the various district Associations, and 
referring to the falling-off of numbers. in 
many of their old chapels, as compared 
with the early years when he had known 
them, he said that the same complaint was 
made in other quarters, and they might 
adopt the words of the Rev. W. Cuff, 
President of the Baptist Union, who had 
said that the great need was that the hearts 
of the people should be permeated by the 
Holy Spirit. It was thus an individual 
matter with each one, that their life might 
be filled with the true spirit. At the next 
annual meeting he hoped the various local 
Associations would be able to report what 
had: been done, not so much to build 
chapels as to fill them. 

The motion having been adopted, the 
Rey. H. S. Tayuer, in the absence of the 
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Rev. H. 8S. Solly, responded, and from 
personal experience in Hast Cheshire bore 
testimony to the value of the Association’s 
work. 

The PrestpENT moved :— 

That this meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association extends its 
warmest welcome to the Representatives of 
Liberal thought from abroad; and hereby 
conveys an. expression of its gratitude, 


esteem, and goodwill to those who, in all | 


parts of the world, are earnestly labouring 
for the spread of religious truth and freedom ; 
and |that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded |to the Foreign Correspondents of 
the Association in America, Australia, 
Belgium, Cape Colony, France, Germany, 
Holland, Hungary, Iceland, India, Italy, 
Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Switzerland, 
and Tasmania. 


The Rev. W.G. Tarrant, in seconding, 
said that, from time to time, they received 
letters from distant parts of the world, 
often very touching in character, on 
account of the faith of the writers that 
there existed in this country a potent and 
sympathetic body to which they could 
look for aid in their work. That called 
them to a fresh sense of their responsi- 
bility. They felt the work was necessary 
and they must be glad to have a share in 
it. He- wished they could convey to the 
people abroad a word of cordial gratitude 
to them for being so faithful amid circum- 
stances such as would daunt any but the 
bravest hearts. To themselves, with their 
better means, it must be an encourage- 
ment to goon. 

Professor N. P. Giuman, of Meadville, 
responded, and expressed the cordial good 
wishes of American Unitarians to their 
English brethren. 

A vote of thanks to the preacher and to 
the congregation'of Unity Church, Islington, 
and to other friends in London for their 
hospitality, was moved by the Presrprent, 
and seconded by the Rev. H. D. Rozzrrs. 
Mr. Srreet responded, and the meeting 
then adjourned for tea. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


Later in the evening the PrestpEnt 
again took the chair, and in the name of 
the Association welcomed the secretary on 
his return from America. 

The Rev. W. CoprLanp Bowie thanked 
the meeting for the great cordiality of their 
welcome, and said he had avery delightful 
time as representative of the Association 
in America. In every city he visited he 
was welcomed with overflowing hospitality 
and kindness. He had preached at 
Washington, Chicago, Ottawa, and Bos- 
ton, and had found great earnestness and 
faith in the mission of Unitarians. Some 
churches were struggling with difficulties, 
but some were stronger than any they 
had in this country, and some also more 
beautiful. The younger men, on whom 
the burden of the work fell, were very hope- 
ful about the future. The meetings at 
Boston had been extremely successful. 
He had never seen such large meetings of 
Unitarians. The enthusiasm with which 
England was greeted at those great 
meetings was very striking. Throughout 
the country he had been struck by a wide- 
spread feeling of sympathy with the 
highest aspirations of England and a 
feeling that any misfortune to England 
would be a calamity to the civilised world: 
He had also visited a large number of 
schools and colleges, and had been struck 
by the wisdom of those who had organised 
a great school system throughout the 


States, to which was largely due the 
stability and the great opportunities of 
that great country. He was grateful for 
the opportunity of seeing and learning so 
much. 

The Prestpent then delivered his ad- 
dress :— ; 


THE PRESIDENT’S. ADDRESS. 


When we think over the events of the 
past twelve months, the one which seems 
to overshadow all others is the loss of our 
revered leader, Dr. Martineau. Full of 
years and honour he passed away. I will 
not attempt to vie with those who have so 
eloquently spoken of his life and character, 
but would humbly lay my poor tribute on 
the grave of that great man. 

My walk in life seldom brought me in 
contact with him personally, but I have a 
vivid recollection of the effect he pro- 
duced upon my young mind when I was 
privileged to see and hear him at meet- 
ings injLiverpool before he left for London. 
I can well remember the feeling that he 
inspired, not unmixed with awe, and now 
that le has passed from our ken, I can 
recall the stateliness and dignity with 
which he addressed his gracious words to 
his audience. 

There is one point I should lke to im- 
press upon some of you, especially those 
of the younger generation. There is a 
general impression that his writings are 
too profound and difficult to be under- 
stood by people of ordinary intelligence 
and education. This is, no doubt, true of 
the bulk of his work, especially that re- 


lating to Philosophy, but it is by no 


means true of the whole of his writings. 
Anyone of average intelligence will, for 
instance, be amply repaid for reading 
a little volume recently published, 
entitled “Faith and  Self-Surrender.” 
If I tell you that the book consists of four 
sermons, do not be discouraged. Sermons, 
I am well aware, areas a rule dull reading 
to the average man or woman ; but there 
are exceptions to every rule, and these 
sermons of Dr. Martineau’s are a very 
striking exception indeed. The book is a 
small one,easily carried in the pocket, and 
would prove a very interesting and ennobl- 
ing companion on a summer holiday. Just 
to mention one other instance, out of many, 
where his writing is easy of comprehension, 
read the chapter in the “Seat of Authority 
on Religion,” entitled “ Theories of the 
Person of Jesus,” and you will find it not 
only intelligible, but also intensely inter- 
esting, even to an ordinary reader. 

Of Dr. Martineau’s philosophy I know 
nothing, but of the influence of his 
life and teaching on the religious 
thought of his day I know much. 
We who had the good fortune to 
be born into his clear faith are grateful to 
him for holding it up to us in all its 
purity and simplicity. But what of those, 
an immense host, who have been rescued 
from the torments of doubt and difficulty 


_and filled with high ideals of faith, duty 
and love? 


Storm-tossed mariners on the 
sea of life, he piloted them into a safe 
haven of refuge by the clear guidance of 
his matchless teaching. His philosophi- 
cal theories may be upset. His criticisms 
may be gainsayed, but his influence upon 
the religious tendencies of the age will be 
felt, unconsciously perhaps, but none the 
less truly, for generations to come. 

An incident of striking interest, though 
not connected with us, has occurred in the 
Church of Rome. Nothing could have 


happened more calculated to waken us up 
to a sense of things as they are. We are 
prone to think and say that after all the 
Churches are all very much the same, 
working for the same end, though in 
different ways—a difference of method, not 
of spirit. We were, therefore, somewhat 
startled when we read the correspondence 
between Cardinal Vaughan and Dr. 
Mivart. We rubbed our eyes and looked 
again. Could this. be at the end of the 
nineteenth century? Itwas an anachronism. 
But why were we surprised? What 
right had we to expect anything else ? 
Where, and when, had we seen any sign that 
this Church had adapted itself to modern 
thought or modern ideas? It always has 
been perfectly consistent; the spirit to-day 
is the same that consigned Galileo to a 
dungeon 350 years ago. Why was not Dr. 
Mivart cast into prison? Not because 
the wish was absent, but the power was 
gone ; not because the Church has relaxed 
its stern decrees, but because, thank God, 
the Civil power is above the Ecclesiastical. 
The policeman is more powerful than the 
priest. There is no half-way—no compro- 
mise. The heretic must either bow down 
to the Church and sign a recantation of 
his heresies or he must pay the penalty. 
And what a terrible penalty to him! Not 
only exclusion from his Church, but from 
Heaven itself; for we must not forget 
that the powers dealing with him still 
claim to hold the keys of heaven. Dying, 
he is refused the consolations of the sacra- 
ments of the Church. Dead, his poor 
body is treated with contumely, and denied 
burial in consecrated ground. What a 
terrible sentence this was for him and for 
his family and friends, we i this room can 
hardly appreciate. .It would not trouble 
any one of us much, for whatever differ- 
ences we may have on other matters, on 
one point we are all of the same mind 
and faith—that no power on earth can come 
between the soul and its Creator. And 
so in spite of all he suffered from the 
cruel consistency of his Church, as this 
great Seeker after Truth breathed his last, 
we can hear the far-off echo of those words 
the Master told us of —“ Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 

It would be rather interesting to picture 
what would have happened had Dr. Mivart 
belonged to another more modern Church, 
if I may do so without disrespect. Let us 
imagine the scientist feeling some qualms 
of conscience, and calling upon the Primate 
for advice. He describes his difficulties, 
expresses his wish to remain a faithful son 
of the Church, but does not see how he 
can do so in face of the Creeds, to which 
he formerly swore allegiance. He will 
probably be told to make his mind quite 
easy, is assured that no notice will be 
taken of any articles he chooses to write in 
the magazines, such things are simply 
ignored. The Church is so free and 
tolerant he may write anything he likes 
without any fear of being called to account. 
You will remember that the Primate him- 
self was once counted amongst the heretics. 
About forty years ago he joined a small 
body of Broad Churchmen in publishing 
a volume of Essays which created consider- 
able sensation at.the time ; Liberal Chris- 
tians thought that at last a great Reform 
was at hand, that now something would be 
done to bring the teaching of the Church 
into line with modern knowledge and 
modern thought. On the other hand, the 
more orthodox section of the Church was 
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shocked and pained, and there was some 
talk of prosecutions for heresy. But the 
Church, always wise in its generation, 
made uo sign. He was a schoolmaster 
then, therefore a greater danger to the 
faith than any mere scientific man. Was 
he excommunicated ? On the contrary, he 
rose in due course to the head of the 
Church. 

Another incident which shows how 
lenient the Church is even to its own 
clergy occurred only last November. A 
well-known dignitary of the Church wrote 
an article entirely disposing of the doctrine 
of the Atonement from an historical, scien- 
tific, and moral point of view, an article so 
well written and so conclusivegthat any of 
our ministers wishing to preach on the 
subject cannot do better than quote it 
in extenso, It did not appear in the 
Guardian or the Church Times, but was 
one of a series written by Dissenters and 
others in a weekly organ of the Noncon- 
formist bodies. Was he called to account? 
Was he prosecuted for heresy ? Not at all. 
No one dreamt of such a thing. He 
remains undisturbed in his deanery, one of 
the chiefest ornaments of his Church, a 
most popular preacher and writer, his 
books probably move read than those of 
any other Church clergyman of the day. 
Lately his name was mentioned with 
general approval as a possible candidate 
for a vacant Bishopric, 

Learning all this, the Scientist, much 
relieved, might go away with a comfort- 
able feeling that in this Church even a 
priest (let alonea layman) may think what 
he likes, say what he likes, and do what 
he likes. But here he would be mistaken. 
He goes too far. A clergyman of the 
Church of England may think what he 
likes and say what he likes, but there are 
many things that he may not do. For 
instance, amongst other things, he may not 
burn candles excepting for the purposes of 
illumination ; he may not wear vestments 
more gorgeous than the Rubric allows; he 
may not stand with his back to his con- 
gregation ; he may not use incense except 
for the purposes of fumigation after his 
congregation has left. If he does any of 
these things he will be called to account 
and incur pains and penalties, including 
possible imprisonment. 

Last October an article appeared in the 
Nineteenth Century magazine, followed by 
a letter to The Times, from a writer whom 
we are always glad to welcome whether it 
be in the realms of Theology or Romance, 
or a judicious blending of the two. These 


were again followed by two letters in the | 


Liverpool Daily Post. These called forth 
a number of replies, which, if they were 
interesting, were certainly not encouraging. 
One especially, from the most daring of 
our Broad Church clergymen in Liverpool, 
if it proved anything, only showed how 
fruitless it is to expect any help towards 
reform from any members of that branch 
of the Church. If the realisation of the 
New Reform she asks for will satisfy Mrs. 
Ward and enable her to rejoin the Church 
which she has left with such evident 
reluctance, we all shall wish her “ God 
Speed,” and rejoice with her when she 
succeeds; but I hardly think it would 


satisfy any of fus so far as to enable us to | 


follow her. But whether such a Reform 
would be satisfactory or not, it seems 
fruitless to consider, for is there the 
slightest chance of its coming about ? 

We most of us have some dreamtof an 
open door, of a Universal Church to 


which all may belong. I have a firm 
conviction that it will come, that it has 
come much nearer during the century 
now passing away ; but it will be a Church 
of toleration, not inclusion. Just as I 
believe that the object of all Social 
Reform should be, not a-dead level of 
position and means, but an equal chance 
for all, followed by mutual consideration 
and respect of the highest for the lowest, 
and the lowest for the highest, so I believe 
that the future of the Church is not 


-uniformity, not the watering down of 


creeds until they become so colourless 
that no one can object to them, but a 
mutual respect for each other’s opinions, 
acknowledging that after all it is Life not 
Belief that constitutes aman a Christian. 
Those words which the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel puts into the mouth of 
Jesus, “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions,’ seem to me to describe the 
City of God which we may all hope for. 
Tn that City there will be gradations from 
the stately Cathedral to the modest Meet- 
ing House, but the dwellers in the City 
will all belong to the one Universal 
Church of God. 

We are so proud, and rightly so, of our 
freedom that we are wont to imagine 
that it is freedom that binds us together. 
I don’t think it is. We have certainly 
no ~vritten creed, but there is a certain 
uniformity of belief amongst us and a 
toleration which helps us to live together 
in comparative harmony. It is perfectly 
right to band ourselves together for 
certain work as free churches, but in the 
Church of God will always be found those 
who can live better under creeds which 
others have formulated for them. These 
free and creed-bound Churches. must 
learn to live together in harmony and 
mutual respect before the hope of an all 
embracing Church can be realised. ! 

We may, indeed, look forward with 
some degree of hope when a Bishop* of 
the Established Church says he seems to 
see a day when doctrinal differences 
which now separate English-speaking 
Christians will no longer be held as in- 
superable barriers to union, when men will 
be content to rely for their spiritual union 
less exclusively upon dogmatic definitions 
and more on filial piety and the spirit of 
Christian charity. In the meantime, 
what of the separate Churches which are 
some day to be grouped into one harmoni- 
ous whole? All the Churches have their 
ideals of what their work is: what is our 
ideal of a Church ? 

Again I will quote a Bishopf as_ his 
words carry infinitely more weight than 
anything I can say. This is his ideal :-— 

A Church that can go forth courageously 
and face the world as it is, believing that 
God’s revelation of Himself is continually 
being made, a Church fitted for free men, 


training them in knowledge and reverence, 


afraid of nothing, receptive of new im- 
pulses, proving all things and ever ready to 
give a reason for its principles. 

Could there be a nobler or higher ideal 
of what a Church should be? And I say 
it not in a boasting spirit but in all 
humbleness and thankfulness; does it not 
exactly describe thejprinciples upon which 
our Church is founded? Has not our 
Church gone forth, does it not still go 
forth courageously and face the world as 
it is? Are not our ministers always 
reminding us that God’s revelation of 


* The Bishop of Hereford. 
t+ The Bishop of London 


Himself is still going on around us, 
interpreting it to us with all the faith and 
knowledge that is in them? Can you 
imagine a Church better fitted for free 
men, and does it not labour unceasingly 
to train its adherents in knowledge and 
reverence ? Of what is our Church afraid 
excepting of that enemy to all Church 
life—indifference? Receptive of new 
impulses. When has it closed its door to 
any influence for good? Proving all 
things—nay, it has been blamed for not 
taking anything for granted but accepting 
nothing ,the truth of which has not been 
proved up to the hilt; ever ready to give 
a reason for its principles—yes, and never 
accepting any principles for which it can- 
not give @ reason. 

If this is true, and who shall gainsay it, 
have we not need to be thankful, and 
ought we not to show our thankfulness by 
working for the establishment and exten- 
sion of our Church? We sometimes 
lament the smallness of our numbers; 
but now I get on to dangerous ground. 
If we want to increase our numbers, we are 
told that we only care to fill our chapels, 
and that this is an unworthy motive. 
Well, there is some consolation in small 
numbers, if we can believe what we have 
heard so often lately—namely, that 
minorities are always in the right. 

I must be honest and confess that I do 
want to fill our chapels, not by any un- 
worthy means, not by any compromise or 
by abating one jot of our freedom or 
devotion to the truth as it appears to us, 
not by relaxing our insistence upon 
absolute sincerity in matters relating to 
religion, but by inspiring our adherents 
with a deeper faith in our work, and a 
larger interest in things appertaining to 
the spirit. If those who have been 
born into our Church had taken as 
much interest in her welfare as they have 
in politics, literature, art, &c., how 
different her position would be to-day. If 
in every class, from the humblest worker 
to the Cabinet Minister, all had cared for 
their Church above all other things, do you 
think we should now be bemoaning the 
smallness of our numbers? Don’t mis- 
understand me; Iam not saying this by 
way of complaint, but of encouragement. 
We have those amongst us, thank God, 
who no matter how they are immersed in 
polities or business and the affairs of the 
world, always find time to devote to the 
affairs of our Church. And what a power 
they are for good! It isa great consola- 
tion to see how much even a mere handful 
of faithful workers can do to raise and. 
establish Congregational work, and I 
would appeal to those who have done 
and are doing so much for our Church, not 
to be discouraged, but to persevere, and 
hand down the torch of free and 
enlightened Christianity undimmed to the 
generations thatjare to come. 

We are frequently told that it is our 
duty to send our sons into the ministry. 
T don’t see how we can dothat, but we can 
do this. We can be careful not to dis- 
courage them, and we can encourage them 
in every way by advice and example to take 
a deep and reverent interest in all our 


'Ghurch work. Let us do all we can 


to make them feel that whilst we 
sympathise with them in all healthy enjoy- 
ment, in their interests and pleasures in 
the world at large, we know that they will 
find that unselfish work for others, far 
from interfering with these things will 
add a zest to life; preventing its plea- 
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sures from palling as otherwise they are 
too prone to do. 
our Church, in common with all others, is 
suffering from at present, is indifference. 
We constantly lament the loss of our 
young people, and speak as if this were 
felt peculiarly by?our Church; but when 
I talk with others I find that they make 
just the same complaint. When we hear 
that so and so has left one of our chapels 
for some reason, marriage for instance, or 
for no apparent reason, I should not mind 
half so much if I found that he or she 
had become attached to some other 
Church, no matter what persuasion it was 
of; the pity of it is that so many desert 
ours and other Churches and then abandon 
all connection with outward religion. 

There was much talk some years ago 
of the want of organisation amongst us. 
I must say, for myself, that I think no 
good, but rather harm, would come of 
any attempt to organise our Church into 
any sort of system. We shall do better 
to rely upon Association, and/of that I 
think we have a great deal which is most 
useful, and would be much more so if it 
were better and more heartily supported. 

74 seems to me that our Provincial 
Assemblies, our District Missions, and, 
above all, our British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association supply what is required 
for the working of the Church. What we 
want is mutual interest’and help where 
required, not a fusing of all congregations 
into one body with a common purse ; that 
I think would be a great mistake. I 
should object to anything which interfered 
with the complete independence of each 
individual congregation. I cannot speak 
too highly of the influence for good exer- 
cised by our Provincial Assemblies, nor of 
the help our District Missionary Associa- 
tions are to new and struggling congrega- 
tions, but I would place in the forefront of 
all the Association of which I have the 
honour to be President. I had heard much 
of its work before I became officially con- 
nected with it. Now I know from personal 
observation what that work is, and how 
well itis done. Its great merit is that it 
never interferes where it is not wanted, and 
where it is wanted spares no pains to 
render all the assistance in its power. 
Many a struggling chureh has been lifted 
from failure to success by its timely advice 
and support. And it knows when it is 
beaten, it does not waste its strength on 
hopeless efforts. We are far too reluctant 
to admit a failure. By all means let us 
try and try and try again, but when it is 
evident that there is no chance of success, 
let us frankly confess our failure and turn 
our energies to more hopeful work. 

We have quite enough organisation 
amongst us, what we want is that it 
should be more heartily and generously 
supported. I do not think that any 
Church has better lay help than we have. 
I speak now from experience when I say 
that the work of this Association is carried 
on ina manner beyond all praise. The 
systematic, kindly and thorough manner 
in which all the committees work is 
remarkable. Every case is carefully con- 
sidered and sifted, and no good cause is 
refused assistance. I veally do not see 
what any Church requires more for the 
carrying on of its work. 

In conclusion, I would appeal to every 
one who cares for truth and sincerity in 
Religion, and where if anywhere, should 
truth and sincerity be found if not in 


The great danger which, 


freedom of our Church, and to help on to 
the utmost of their power its beneficent 
work, determining that not only shall 
it be a home for ourselves and our chil- 
dren, but a haven of refuge for those 
who find themselves unable to accept 
the teachings of other Churches, offering 
them at ali times a ready and sympathetic 
welcome, causing them to feel that 
though their search after truth may have 
compelled them to sacrifice many cherished 
ideas, and possibly some valued friend- 


ships, they have found in our household 
and deep 


sympathy as any that they have left 


of faith as warm hearts 


behind. 


At the conclusion of his address, the 
President called upon the Rev. J. Epwin 
Opaers to give an address on “ Dr, Mar- 
Mr. 
Odgers spoke especially of the growth aud 


tineau and Unitarian Christianity.” 


development of Dr. Martineau’s later views 


from his earlier opinions as expressed in 
his Ordination Address at Dublin and in 
the “Rationale of Religious Enquiry.” 
This address we hope to publish in full 


next week. 


The meeting closed with a hymn, and 
the Benediction pronounced by the Rev. 8. 


A. Steinthal. 
————_—_2——____— 


THE CONFERENCE. 


On Thursday morning the Conference 
was held at Essex Hall, Mr. Cuarues W. 
Jonzs in the chair. 

Mr. Ricuarp Rozinson, of Liverpool, 
read the following paper :— 


POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS OF UNI- 
TARIAN MISSIONARY WORK IN 
ENGLAND. 

It would be ungracious on my part to 
question in any way the action of the 
Committee in asking me to read a paper 
upon this subject before you, but I confess 
that I received the invitation with some 
trepidation. I consoled myself, however, 
with the reflection that as in the world of 
politics it seems to be the current practice 
of statesmen to find out the opinions of ‘‘ the 
man in the street’’ and direct their policy 
in accordance therewith, so possibly it 
might be the desire of our leaders to find out 
the opinion of a ‘‘ man in the pew,’’ though 
I feel sure that in their case they will not 
place any undue value upon it. 

What then, in the opinion of a man in a 
pew, are some of the possible developments 
of Unitarian Missionary work in England ? 

May I, before making any attempt to 
answer, however imperfectly, this question, 
say just a few words to emphasise what I 
feel to be the extreme and- paramount 
importance of Unitarian Missionary work. 

It would occupy too much time, even if I 
were able to undertake it, to attempt to 
specify all we mean by Unitarian Mission- 
ary work. 

I can at least, however, say what it is 
not! It is not the inculcation of a creed, or 
formula of belief. We do not say, ‘‘ This 
believe and thou shalt live.’’ Weare each 
of us conscious that we have our own con- 
victions on the subject of the relations 
between God and Man, but some of us find 
it hard to formulate’ them adequately in 
words ; and, however beautiful another 
man’s creed may be, and though we may 
sympathise with the greater part of it, 
there is usually some shade of difference 
which makes us unable to adopt it as the fit 
expression of our own deepest faith. 

Still less does our work consist in the 
attempt to enforce an anti-creed, a state- 
ment of what ‘‘ Thou shalt not believe.’’ 
There wasa time, possibly, in the history of 
our churches when there might have been a 


Religion, to guard with watchful care the | danger of some such negative position having 


been more or less generally adopted, but 
that time, if it ever seriously existed, is 
past now—for ever past, let us hope. We 
should find scant enthusiasm in our spiritual 
nature to answer to the call for such a 
propaganda to-day. 3 

The distinctive work before our churche 
seems to be in the direction indicated 
by Dr. Herford in the excellent booklet 
just published, as being that feature which 
particularly differentiated the Presby- 
terians who became Unitarians from those 
who remained more or less upon the old 
doctrinal lines ; namely, that they were the 
most open to new ideas—to new thoughts on 
the great questions of religion. This, 
surely, if we have any distinctive work in 
the Christian world, is ours still, our great 
privilege and our great responsibility. 

The open mind and heart, free to all 
inspiration from the ever-present Giver of 
all good from whatever source it may come, 
the fearless acceptance of that which com- 
mends itself to our reverent judgment as 
true, regardless of the difference it may 
make to pre-conceived ideas and beliefs, 
however sacred these may have been to us— 
this is still the duty which lies nearest to 
us as Unitarians. Itis true that it may call 
upon us, in the words of the preacher at 
these Whitsuntide meetings in 1897, to 
remain always in the van of the Christian 
army, lacking the comforting support which 
the presence of a numerous body gives; 
but come what may, it is surely our work 
and place, and we can only do ow best in 
that position in the religious world to which 
it has pleased God to call us. It is certain, 
however, to my mind, that never in the 
history of the world, so far as I can under- 
stand it, was there a greater need of the 
missionary zeal which will endeavour to 
encourage this particular attitude of the 
human mind than there is to-day. This is 
a truth which is so obvious to you that it 
would be presumption on my part to dwell 
upon it. But for completeness sake, I would 
wish to say that no possible religious, poli- 
tical, or social reform seems to me so urgent 
as just the endeavour to persuade every man 
to ask himself what is the truth on the 
matters brought under his notice; what is 
the highest and the best which is revealed 
to him; and without mental reservation, 
without consideration of how it will affect 
his pet Church, or party, or sect, or pre- 
viously held beliefs, to declare and act up 
to his conviction of what is true. This is 
Unitarian Missionary work, whatever else 
that phrase may include, and the best’ way 
of developing thisis just the old and familiar 
one of establishing, in as many centres as 
possible, the corporate life of a Christian 
congregation devoted to these ideals. 

The words of Dr. Martineau on this 
subject will occur to you: ‘‘ The Christian 
congregation, the most beneficent of 
human institutions, the best guardian of 
the sanctities of life, and the asylum of its 
sweetest affections.’’ 

To such a testimony we can only give the 
glad assent of our own spiritual experience. 

May I add that there appears to me to be 
abroad in men’s minds a sad lack of propor- 
tion in respect to matters which are truly 
great, and reallyimportant. Itis oneof the 
strongest convictions of my soul, one in 
which I expect you will share with me—that 
to establish one such centre of religious 
thought and life, devoted to the reverent 
search for the truth of God and the 
service of our fellow-men, is incomparably 
more important than the clothing of count- 
less millions of the human race with Man- 
chester cotton goods imported free of duty, 
or the incessant multiplication of rapid 
communications round the habitable globe. 

T have travelled over well-known ground 
in describing the destination which we 
should endeavour to reach, and I must needs 
keep to the beaten path in dealing with the 
methods adopted to attain these aims. In 
looking about for fresh centres of missionary 
activity, which may become in their turn 
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centres of congregational life-effort, the 
invitation on the part of even a very few 
kindred spirits is always the most welcome 
and satisfactory. Failing this, the courses 
of lectures upon Unitarian Christianity or 
religious services which will illustrate it 
are still the recognised means of finding out 
the needs of any particular locality for our 
work. Between these two may I emphasise 
very stroagly the adyantages of the services, 
even if they can only be held on an evening 
during the week, and not on Sunday. Y¥ heard 
one of our ministers once say ‘‘ that he 
believed we converted more people by our 
prayersthan by our preaching.’’ But whether 
that be so or not, the attraction in the case 
of lectures is apt to be too entirely mental 
and critical, while the practical illustra- 
tion of the combination of reverent wor- 
ship and devotional feeling with ‘the 
freest expression of mental outlook is 
often the revelation for: which many a 
soul jhas been waiting, and such souls are 
our ‘* good ground.”’ 


Nor should we be disheartened if, after a 
course of services, or several such courses, 
where we have collected the best we have 
and cast it upon the water, the result be 
that only a very few come together to ask 
for more. We have received what we 
prayed and wished for, soil in which to 
sow our seed. Who are we to complain if 
the garden is a small one ? 


The possibilities of immortality before an 
assembly of even twelve people gathered 
together in an upper room have been shown 
once in the history of the world at least to 
be immeasurable, and though such a result 
is not likely to follow unless some great and 
unique Son of God once more visits this 
earth, yet in their humble place and degree 
a gathering of a similar number in the 
spirit of the Master may become a. veritable 
supper of the Lord. In the cultivation of 
such a movement, however small, care 
should, I think, be takennot to tie the little 
company of worshippers too early to any 
fixed responsibilities and habitation in the 
shape of a building of their own. Better 
far to nourish, if possible, the infant life of 
the congregation, in even the most incon- 
venient of rooms, until they themselves 
ean show sufficient vitality to take a 
strong step in this direction, and one of 
the best ways of developing this desired 
consummation is, I am convinced, the 
establishment of a Sunday-sehool. A few 
earnest teachers can hardly ever fail to find 
a few children to gather round them on a 
Sunday, to whom they can become real 
friends; and through the children is 
often the shortest road to the hearts of the 
parents. These won, their minds will soon 
follow (I may be permitted here to mention 
a concrete example of what I am urging in 
the little movement at Garston, which owes 
so much to the ladies who have worked at 
the Sunday-school, and which is soon to 
become the fulcrum of a renewed missionary 
movement under the able leadership of our 
friend, H. D. Roberts, of Chester). 


Able trained leadership, such as we in 
Liverpool have been fortunate enough to 
secure for our missionary work, is not 
always, however, available. Would that we 
had more of it! Ilearn to value more and 
more, as added experience of these matters 
brings home to me, the essential needs of a 
successful movement—the worth of a trained 
and educated minister, devoting his life to 
the service of God and his fellow-men. 
Theoretically,.I know, they claim to be only 
laymen themselves, but we who are laymen 
know and feel the difference when we come 
to help to carry on their work. But 
having said so much g'adly, and with a 
whole heart, mayI at the same time urge 
the importance, in the early stages at least, 
of such a budding congregation—of an 
organised body of lay-helpers who may, as 
opportunity serves, come in to assist and 
supplement the services of the trained 
minister when such a one is not available. 
I know such organisations exist ; no Dis- 


trict missionary association should be with- 
out one. 

And while on this branch of the subject 
may Task the question why our lay-helpers, 
who are asked to conduct services and 
address small assemblies of worshippers, 
should always be of one sex ? 

Only preconceived ideas and the habit of 
use and wont prevent our seeing what a 
rich fund of spiritual force we fail to use to 
the best advantage, in shutting’out from 
this work, or refraining from inviting to it, 
those among the women of our -congrega- 
tions who would be willing to occasionally 
help in sucha way. 

I know of no reason against it, while all 
experience is in its favour. It is their sex 
who are the natural educators of mankind, 
it is theirs which is admittedly most richly 
endowed with true religious and devotional 
feeling. Why should we, who have been 
accustomed all our lives to rely upon the 
inspiration and advice of mother, and sister, 
and wife, hesitate to welcome the aid which 
many an earnest woman could give in the 
conduct and direction of Unitarian mission- 
ary services ? 

I have said nothing so far of the fields 
still open for such activities. Hach district 
has the best knowledge of its own needs. 
I can only speak of one. 

But it cannot, I think, be considered 
satisfactory that, in theJjarea which is under- 
stood to be under the care in these matters 
of the Liverpool District Missionary Asso- 
ciation, one town of over 70,000 in- 
habitants and four centres of population 
varying between 20,000 and 30,000 should 
not have a Unithrian religious service con- 
ducted in their midst from year’s end to 
year’s end. In addition vo these, upon the 
border-land between our own and the sister 
North and East Lancashire Missions, one 
town of over 50,000 inhabitants has only 
had a series of services lasting for a few 
months during, I believe, the last ten 
years. Ispeak subject to correction, and 
refer to Wigan. 

And even as regards the two principal 
cities of our district, there must be nearly 
one-fourth of the population of Liverpool 
who would have to travel at least two miles 
on Sunday to attend a Unitarian religious 
service, while only oné congregation exists 
in Birkenhead with its 120,000 inhabitants. 
The proportion of these masses of people 
who would be desirous of joining or attend- 
ing the services of any organised body of 
Unitarian Christians may be small, but I 
utterly refuse to believe that the opportuni- 
ties at present afforded them are anything 
but quite inadequate to, the needs of the 
situation. 

I come now to another branch of my 
subject—the Domestic Missions to the 
Poor. It may possibly be urged that, as 
these are undenominational, they can- 
not be considered, strictly speaking, as 
Unitarian Missionary work—well, at least 
they are Missionary work conducted by 
Unitarians. And I can bear personal testi- 
mony to the fact that not the least of the good 
effects which have followed the work of the 
missionaries among the more neglected 
population of our great city has been that 
widening of the spiritual horizon which has 
come to many a darkened and depressed 
soul. by the religious services held—as, 
indeed, are not most of our services held— 
in places of worship dedicated to no limited 
doctrinal position, but conducted by 
ministers: who are Unitarians. i 

I am very far from desiring to enter in this 
connection into any controversial discus- 
sion about names, but I cannot refrain 
from saying that I think that the two 
phases of our Missionary work, which we 
distinguish by the somewhat indefinite titles 
of District and Domestic, would gain 
immensely by a recognition of the com- 
mon ground which each of them have— 
namely, to quote words used in the charters 
of two of their respective institutions, 
‘‘That this Association will aim at the 
diffusion of a Christianity always open to 


receive more and more of the inexhaustible 
light of God, and that this Christianity 
imposes an obligation on its professors by 
extending its influence to the most destitute, 
to equalise, as far as may be, the moral 
condition of all His children.’’ 

In considering this second division of my 
subject, I think we must be struck with 
one feature of it, and that is that the 
movement, based broad as it was upon the 
highest and most philanthropic motives 
possible to man, has reached, so far as 
regards the foundation of fresh centres of 
usefulness, a sort of arrested development. 
I do not mean that the already founded 
institutions, some of which have moved to 
more suitable and appropriate localities, 
have had their growth crippled or arrested ; 
but a glance at, the ‘* Year Book’’ will show 
that since 1863, now nearly forty years ago, 
only two distinctly new centres of the 
kind have been started. 

Have we, then, ceased to believe in the 
principles which in 1830 to 1850 led our 
spiritual forefathers to establish these noble 
examples. of far-sighted benevolence? or 
can it be true that the need for such 
institutions has ceased, and there are now no 
longer any neglected families of the poor 
who are athirst for spiritual aid, or so far 
removed from it that they do not even know 
that they are athirst ? To neither of these 
propositions can we, I think, answer in the 
affirmative. We still believe in the prin- 
ciples—our religion would be, indeed, a 
miserable thing if we did not—and, there 
cannot be any question about the continued 
need ! 

You know the lives which are being led, in 
arge portions of almost all our great towns, 
and the conditions under which they are 
lived. I donot mean to say that they are 
any worse than the average lives of those 
who live under happier conditions would 
be if subjected to the same temptations. 
I know well that many and many a 
sweet and loveable character does exist 


and blossom even among _ noisome 
surroundings; that affection and self- 
sacrifice are as prominent there as 


in more favoured physical conditions ; 
but this I do say that the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow-beings, born and 
nurtured amid daily sights and sounds of evil 
and crime, accustomed from their infancy 
to witness the constant self-indulgence, to 
experience the criminal neglect of some- 
times their own parents, never to have such 
vicious examples far from them, to spend 
the day when they grow up in a sordid and 
monotonous struggle for daily bread, with 
occasional intervals of heartbreaking and 
vain searches for work, and their leisure 
hours in all the associations which are con- 
nected with the ‘‘ public house ’’—this is a 
lasting disgrace to any community which 
suffers it to exist, and must, while it con- 
tinues, effectually prevent the claim of the 
nation among whom it is allowed to exist, 
to the proud title of civilised. 

If you say it is the fault of the people 
themselves, you only change the prob- 
lem which confronts us. We are our 
brother’s keepers, and our brotherhood often 
finds us out in civic and national calamity 
and misfortune, even if we do not acknow- 
ledge it. 

But if we say, as many of us believe, that 
the conditions of life, under which so many 
of our fellows live—the'insufficient wage, the 
high toll for shelter, the constant and allur- 
ing temptations, the foul air, the separation 
from their fellows in more fortunate circum- 
stances—ifithese arejin some measure respon- 
sible for the moral and spiritual destitution 
which undoubtedly exists there, then we 
have to take into account these conditions in 
our problem and it becomes a more complex 
one. 

But are we on that account to drop it— 
to fold our hands and say that this is the 
work of the politician, or the temperance 
reformer, or the land nationalised, but not in 
any specific sense ours ? 

It may, indeed, be ours if we join in any 
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one of these movements; but is ‘it not ours, 
too, as a religious organisation striving 
towards the realisation of Christianity, 
love to God and to man, in the world 
around us ? 


I cannot resist the plain conclusion which 


is forced upon me, and I venture to claim 
your assent to it 
labour which it is especially ours to take 
the lead in, and that the Domestic Missions 


exist is a testimony to the fact that this has - 
For that very | 


been recognised in the past. 


distinguishing characteristic which TI, 
appealed to at first —the openness: 
of mind to new truth, the faculty 


of being able to cast off old prejudices 
when face to face with that which forces 


itself upon us as a fresh inspiration—is just | ¢ 
| readily 


the attitude of mind which will enable us 
to find the true solution of these vexed 
social problems, no less than of the religious 
ones. 

Nor can we be indifferent to the fact that 
it will make a vast difference in the future 
well-being of the community if the solution 
of these problems, as solved they must and 
will be, is carried out under the softening 
and refining influence of religious emotions. 

If the upward movement in moral and 
physical condition of those who sorely need 
it is carried out by the uplifting power of 
Christian affection, it will be a nobler and 
sweeter process by far than if won at the 
frerce cost of political battle, or still more 
terrible, of revolutionary fury. 

And, to my mind, the finest method yet 
evolved to effect this desirable end is just 
that personal influence of one soul upon 
another; the friendly comradeship of those 
who are wishful to help those not quite so 
strong or well situated, not the superior 
person leaning down to raise the inferior, 
but the side by side companionship of 


Christian fellowship, which is the essence. 


of the work of our Domestic Missions to the 
Poor. ‘ 

This work may] well take other forms ; but 
one of the most obvious ways of developing 
this Missionary work is to multiply the 
centres of this devoted labour and increase 
the number of the workers. To do so is to 
establish congregations dedicated to a free 
and unfettered Christianity, of which we 
have previously spoken in districts which 
sorely need their civilising influence. 

In doing so we shall not compete with 
existing spiritual agencies.. Some of the 
work which in the past has been associated 
with Domestic Missions is probably already 
sufficiently well done in most large centres ; 
I refer to the giving of doles by way of 
temporary help in times of distress. 

But this is not what is wanted. In the 
avords of a Church of England clergyman 
preaching a year or two ago in London, ‘‘ It 
is not a question of this or that form of 
giving relief to the suffering poor that 
chiefly concerns us, but rather to go to the 
very root of preventible poverty and misery 
and strike our blow there.’’ 

True that here in London one religious 
organisation, whose theology and methods 
are very far removed from those which com- 
mend themselves to us, has made a magni- 
ficent and self-sacrificing attempt to grapple 
with these difficulties. 

We may not admire in some things the 
Salvation Army, but we must admit that it 
has set a noble example to ecclesiastical 
organisations and religious communities of 
more august traditions and more cultured 
exponents. And while we contemplate the 
contrast, can we not hear sounding some- 
where through the ages that dividing and 
including word, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them’? ? 

In possible developments of Missionary 
work along this line, | would include two 
recent movements, in only a slight degree 
connected with our churches, but still known 
and recognised by them—namely, the settle- 
ments of students and others in the towns 
and the labour colonies in the country for 
those whom it is desirable to remove alto- 


likewise, that it is a- 


| of English conditions and events. 
‘that there are things on the other side that 
'you would like to know, and experiences 
‘which our Unitarian churches there have 


gether from their present and immediate 
surroundings. 

And the point which chiefly commends 
these movements seems to me to be, the 
close personal relation which they give the 
opportunity to establish between those who 
desire to help and those who gladly wel- 
come such assistance ; that personal 
relation which is of the very essence of the 
work of the Christian discipleand, therefore, 


Unitarian Missionary work par excellence. | 
You may think that, after all, Ihave only’ 


enunciated palpable truisms, and have not 
given any practical suggestions. 
help it. 


have no wish to repeat again what I have 
said on another occasion. 
when we determine upon 
principles which are to guide us, and are in 
earnest about carrying them into effect. 

There is a saying of someone’s, ‘‘ That if 
only our power were equal to our will, we 
should need no other Heaven.”’ 

I prefer to reverse the saying, and to 


declare that, unitedly, we have the power. | 


If only our will were equal to our power, 
then, indeed, we should not be driven to 


look to some future and far-off state of 
existence for the reign of brotherhood, but — 


we should establish it!here and now. 


The Rev. J. T. Sunprertanp, M.A., 
then read the following paper :-- 


OPPGRTUNITIES AND METHODS OF 
UNITARIAN WORK SUGGESTED 
BY EXPERIENCES IN AMERICA. 


In undertaking to speak upon the subject 
assigned me by your Committee, I find 
myself confronted with two difficulties. 

One of these grows out of the distance 
that separates America from England, and 
the difference of conditions under which 
our Unitarian movement finds itself placed 
in the two countries. To what extent can 
lessons learned in one country be applied in 
the other? Can experiences be earried so 
great a distance without losing at least an 
important part of their value ? These 
considerations would make me _ very 
seriously hesitate about speaking on such a 
subject, did Inot rémember that, after all, 
there is a universal element in experience, 
as well as a local; and did I not also bear 
in mind that, as a matter of fact, your 
experiences on this side have often heiped 
us in our difficulties and problems over 
there; while some of you are generous 
enough to say that our experiences on that 
side have been at times not entirely without 
service to you here. 

The other difficulty that confronts, is that 
of my own exceedingly limited knowledge 
Granted 


passed through that might be suggestive to 
you here, how ean one who knows English 
conditions so imperfectly, judge what they 
are? Aman like Dr. Herford could do it. 
He knows both countries. If you could 
have induced him to give you a paper on 
this subject there would have been no 
question about its value. 

Of course the only path that is open to 
me is to assume that the cause for which 
American and Hnglish Unitarians are work- 
ing is fundamentally one, and that the 
problems to be solved and the. obstacles to 
be overcome on the two sides of the ocean 
are not radically different. If this be true, 
as after all I believe it is, then my task 
becomes clear. It must be simply that of 
pointing out, as well as I can, in what ways 
we in America have been most successful in 
meeting difficulties, in surmounting ob- 
stacles, and in strengthening and advancing 
our general cause. 

The history of Unitarianism in America, 
like yours in England, has been a record of 
struggle—of hopes and fears, of many dis- 
couragements and many encouragements, 


T cannot | 
{did not feel that this was the time | 
and place to go further into details, and | 


Details will come | 
the | 


From the very first we have had largely to 
grope our way. The task that was given us 
to do there—as that which was given you 
here —was an absolutely new thing in the 
world, There was no precedent for us to 
follow. No settlers in the wilderness of 
Canada ever had more truly pioneer work 
to accomplish than we. What was our 
task? It was the tremendous, the infi- 
nitely difficult, and the infinitely important 
one of proving whether it were possible to 
organise religious liberty ; whether it were 
possible really to wed faith and reason ; 
whether it were possible to create a Church 
in the modern world, which, on the one 
hand, should hold with absolute fidelity to 
the deep spiritual religion of Jesus Christ, 
and keep alive within itself all the sancti- 
ties and pieties of the soul, and, on the 
other hand, should throw open all its 


| windows freely and wide to the light of 


knowledge and truth. 

No wonder that, attempting such a task, 
we staggered and stumbled sometimes, and 
tried many an alluring path from which we 
had Jater to retrace our steps ; and that one 
and another of our company, at this point 
and that, grew faint-hearted by the way, 
and dropped out of our little band, saying, 
‘* You are attempting the impossible.’’ 

But on the whole the band proved made 
of hero stuff; and the ideal did not prove a 
delusion. And to-day, we have there, as 
you have here, a Chureh in which religion 
and liberty, reason and faith, the sanctities 
of love and worship and the light of the 
fullest and freest knowledge, are married— 
married beyond any possibility of divorce. 

One of the great problems which from the 
beginning we have had to face, has of 
course been that of organisation. Seventy- 
five years ago we took our first important 
step in the direction of its solution by 
organising the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. That Association, organised the same 
year and almost the same day with yours, 
was like yours in most particulars: it was 
missionary and executive in its aim; it was 
composed wholly of individual subscribers ; 
and it had no representative conneétion with 
our churches. From time to time local 
associations and conferences were formed in 
different parts of the country, mainly to pro- 


‘mote fellowship and interchange of thought 


between scattered churches and individuals. 
Tn 1865 a National Conference was organised, 
also for purposes of fellowship and inspira- 
tion, and not to raise money or do practical 
work. Still. other local and State. Con- 
ferences followed, until now nearly every 
section of the country has its own sectional 


}conference ; while, including all, are the 


two national organisations—the National 
Conference, a talking body; and the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, an executive 
body. All these conferences and associa- 
tions, local and national, taken together 
form a system, or organic whole, that is 
pretty complete and efficient. It is difficult 
to see how it can be much improved, so 
far as form or method of organisation is 
concerned. 

One step, however, connected with the 
working out of this system, was rather slow 
in being reached; but when once taken it 
proved, perhaps, the most important in the 
whole series. It was that of making our 
National Unitarian Association a repre- 
sentative body, and thus giving it a direct 
connection with all our churches. So long as 
it remained a body composed of simply 
individual subscribers, we were never able 
to make it in the fullest sense national. We 
were never able to secure for it that full 
and complete confidence of our churches 
that was desirable. There were always 
persons who said, ‘‘It is a Boston affair’; 
or, ‘‘It is run by a set.’?’ We were never . 
able to secure quite that hearty confidence 
and co-operation between the National 
Conference and the Association, that was 
important. Still further, while the Associa- 
tion was controlled by officers whom the 
churches had no voice in choosing, its 
money support was not adequate. At lastit- 
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came to be seen that in order to make it the 
effective missionary arm of the denomi- 
nation that was needed, it must be brought 
closer to the churches. Something must be 
done to make the churches—all the churches 
—feel that it was theirs. The way to do 
this, of course, was so to change the nature 
of the Association as to give the churches a 
representative voice in its management. 
This change was made. Its membership 
now consists partly of individual sub- 
scribers, as before, and partly of representa- 
tives appointed by contributing churches, 
The result has been all that could be asked. 
‘The old jealousies that existed towards 
the Association have passed away. Now 
it has the confidence of practically every- 
body; and our> whole constituency of 
churches stands almost solidly behind it. 

I call attention to this because of the 
great importance of the results that have 
come from it. It gave us almost at once 
such a unity of practical action among our 
churches as we had never before known. 
It nearly doubled the amount contributed 
annually by our churches for missionary and 
church extension work ; and it probably 
more than doubled the general missionary 
efficiency of our body. 

Another* event in our recent history is 
equally worthy of attention. I refer to the 
action of our National Unitarian Conference, 
six years ago, in placing itself upon the 
clear and simple basis of the religion of 
Jesus. That action was as influential in 
promoting spiritual unity and harmony 
among us, as was the action of the Associa- 
tion, which IT have referred to, in promoting 
organic unity and harmony. 

We have not always in the past had 
harmony in thought or in spiritual aims, 
any more than in organisation and practical 
aims. We have had to feel our way to unity 
in ideals, as well as to unity in work. We 
have had our ‘‘ Conservatives ’’ and our 
‘¢ Radicals,’’ and these have not always 
loved each other any too well, or extended 
to each other any too brotherly a fellowship. 
We have had our ‘‘left wing’’ and our 
‘¢ right wing,’’ and these have been some- 
times pretty far apart, and not very 
harmonious. 

We have had no little discussion and 
divisionSover names. There have been some 
among us, who, while holding to the central 
teaching of Jesus—of the Divine Father- 
hood and the Human Brotherhood—have had 
serious doubts whether we ought to keep 
the name ‘‘Christian.’’ ‘‘As the world 
understands that name,’’ they have urged, 
‘Cit certainly has a dogmatic signification. 
For fifteen hundred years and more it has 
been associated, inseparably associated, 
with dogmas which we. as believers in 
rational religion reject. Therefore, if we 
would be honest, must we not lay the name 
aside as spoiled, as misleading, and take 
some other, like ‘Free Religious,’ or 
‘Independent,’ or ‘ Unitarian’ without 
the ‘Christian,’ which is really broad and 
undogmatic.’’ On the other hand, we have 
had some among us who have objected to 
the Unitarian name for much the same 
reasons. They have thought that name 
dogmatic, and wanted it laid aside and the 
Christian name kept. 

We have had no little agitation and worry 
over questions of ‘‘sectarianism,’’ and of 
“preadth’’ or ‘‘ narrowness.”’ There 
have been some among us who have carried 
all their lives a sort of chronic fear lest 
something might be done, somewhere, that 
somebody might suspect of being sectarian. 

Well, it séems almost too good to be true, 
but it is true: this kind of thing has nearly 
all passed away. To-day we hear hardly an 
echo of it anywhere, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. What is the cause of the 
change? Principally the action referred 
to, taken by our National Conference. Our 
old trouble over ‘‘ Radical’’ and ‘‘ Con- 
servative,’’ I think I am |justified in saying, 
is entirely gone. Conservatives and 
Radicals have found that below their 
differences there is a deeper common faith. 


It is the old experience over again, that as 
men go down to the deeper things they tend 
to come together. Our old trouble about 
‘‘ wings,’’ too, has gone. Robert Collyer 
says : ‘‘ The Unitarian bird in America has 
no wings any more—it is all body. Or, if it 
does have wings, at least they are no longer 
used for beating and striking one another, 


-but only for united effort, to fly with.’’ 


Our trouble about names has gone with the 
rest. With the names ‘* Unitarian ”’ 
and ‘‘ Christian ’’ defined as meaning the 
faith of Jesus, as we believe our National 
Conference was right in defining them, 
there are no names that we all more gladly 
accept, as there are none that seem to us 
intrinsically greater or nobler. 

Our fear of sectarianism is disappearing 
because we are more and more coming to the 
consciousness that we are not asect ; we are 
a Church—a Church of ethical and spiritual 
religion, without a single dogmatic or 
sectarian feature. A sect is a body that is 
sectional. The | Unitarian Church in 
America is not sectional, Whatever it may 
have been in the past, its basis to-day is the 
universal. A sect is a body which cuts 
itself off by some!peculiar dogma or practice 
from others. We cut ourselves off from none, 
So far as I know—and I have taken large 
pains to inform myself upon this subject— 
there is not in all America one single con- 
ference, association, or church, that is 
founded upon any dogmatic or sectarian 
creed or statement or sentence. With 
differing forms of expression, our associa- 
tional organisations and our churches are all 
founded upon what is common to every form 
of Christianity in the world. In other 
words they are all based upon what is 
central in all ethical and spiritual religion. 

I would not be understood as claiming 
that this great and happy change which has 
come to us since the memorable action of our 
National Conference at Saratoga in 1894, is 
wholly the result of that action. Rather it 
is the result of all our thought, and all our 
groping, and all our struggles and prayers 
for seventy-five years, and more. But the 
crowning deed .by which all that had gone 
before was unified and completed, was the 
action taken six years ago at Saratoga; 
where, after a long and full discussion— 
indeed, as the culmination of a discussion 
which had been going on among us every- 
where earnestly for ten years—the whole 
body of representatives of our churches in 
National Conference assembled by a unani- 
mous vote—not one single voice dissenting— 
planted our chief national organisation on 
the simple basis of the two eternal com- 
mands of Jesus. Here are the historic 
words :—‘‘ These churches (the Unitarian 
churches of America) accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teach- 
ing, that practical religion is summed up in 
love to God and love to man.’’ 

It is worth while in this place to call 
attention to the fact that by this Saratoga 
action, and what went before it, we have 
created for ourselves in America, essentially 
what your great and honoured Dr. Martineau 
laboured so long and earnestly. to create in 
England—namely, a great Free Church 
movement, a great ‘‘open trust ’’ religious 
body, a great undogmatic, non-sectarian, 
spiritual, Christian Church, with its doors 
wide open to every sincere worshipper of 
God and lover of man. 

Dr. Martineau, at your Leeds Conference, 
uttered his famous saying, ‘‘If any one, 
being a Unitarian, shrinks on fitting occa- 
sion from plainly calling himself so, he is 
a sneak and a coward. If, being of our 
Catholic communion, he calls his chapel or 
its congregation Unitarian, he is a traitor 
to his spiritual ancestry, and a deserter to 
the camp of its persecutors.’’ 

Many of us in America, while regarding 
Dr. Martineau with the profoundest love 
and reverence, nevertheless believe that. in 
that last sentence he reveals the great prac- 
tical mistake of his life. We have created 
on the other side of thesea such a Church as 
he longed for; but we could not follow him 


in the name we gave it. Instead, we found 
ourselves all united in lifting above it as 
the truest banner-word we knew, that name 
which to us seems the largest, the richest, 
in spiritual significance, the most. catholic, 
the most intrinsically unsectarian, in the 
world; that name which in its very mean- 
ing gathers up into one all the deepest uni- 
ties of God, of man, of the spiritual universe ; 
the name that our fathers loved, the name 
that Channing and Parker and Martineau 
claimed as their own, the name that has 
cost more of sacrifice, of faith, of moral 
heroism than any other of modern times, the 
name which for.a century has been the 
world’s best. known symbol of: religious 
freedom—the name Unitarian. See 

This is as much as time permits me to say 
regarding our two leading national organi- 
sations—the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the National Conference. Let me 
turn now to some organisations of a different, 
and somewhat more limited character. I 
have particularly in mind three, which have 
proved of much service, and which I believa 
you do not have anything quite like here, 
One is an organisation of our young people, 
known as the Young People’s Religious 
Union; the second is an organisation of 
our women, called the Women’s Alliance ; 
the third ig a group of clubs, formed by our 
men, and generally known as Unitarian 
Clubs. Let me speak of each of these in 
turn. 

First,the Young People’s Religious Union, 
Of this you already know something through 
Mr. Ellis’ paper at the Leicester Conference. 
But I may speak of it briefly. We have long 
had among the young people of our Ameri- 
ean churches a great deal of literary and 
social life. For years many of our churches 
have had Unity Clubs, and other literary 
and social organisations for their young 
people, many of which have been very 
successful, and accomplished _ important 
results, But few of these societies did 
much that was distinctly religious. More 
and more it came to be felt among us that 
here was a lack. ‘Literary culture and 
social enjoyment are good ; but they do not 
take the place of religion. So the question 
began to be considered in many quarters, 
What can be done to meet the religious 
needs of our young people? As a result, 
here and there a society was formed with 
distinctly religious aims; and at last a 
general movement in that direction was 
made, by organising, five years ago, what is 
known as our National Young People’s 
Religious Union. Its aim is to form in every 
chutch an association of the young people, 
ona basis as religious as that of the Church 
itself, to take the young people by the hand 
as they begin to think about leaving the 
Sunday-school, to show them that religion 
is for them, to interest themjin its develop- 
ment in their own lives, to put them in 
religious training for the church, and to 
lead them into the church to become actiye 
worshippers and workers there, The 
number of churches that bave organised 
these Young People’s Unions, up to this’ 
time, is some 120 or 130, and is steadily in- 
creasing. Jf noticed that thenumber of new 
Unions reported as formed last month was 
five. This movementis distinctly quicken- 
ing the religious life of our churches. It is 
saving many young people to us who with- 
outit would drift away and be lost. Itis 
training up a body of young workers for our 
churches. 

A valuable feature of the movement, too, 
is its missionary aim. Our Unions have it 
for one of their objects to do something for 
somebody else, and to spread our Gospel. 
Already they have combined to support a 
College Town Mission—that at Amberst, 
in Massachusetts. The Universalist 
churches in America, which you know are 
similar to the Unitarian, have also their 
Young People’s Unions, similar to ours. 
And their Unions are doing a most vigorous 
missionary work. Already they ‘have es- 
tablished two new churches—vraising the 
money to buy the lots to build the church 
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edifices, and to sustain the preachers until 
the societies were on their feet. There is 
hope for any Church when its young people 
get the missionary spirit. 

Iam glad to add my word to that of Mr. 
Ellis, in calling attention to this Young 
People’s Religious Union Movement, be- 
cause I believe it has in it large possi- 
bilities of good for ourcause. Certainly its 
results in America have been valuable. I 
cannot see why they should not be equally 
so here. — 

I come now to the organisation which has 
been formed among our American women. 
This organisation, known as our Women’s 
Alliance, has a local branch in nearly every 
church. Its object is to associate the 
women of our churches together for the 
strengthening of local causes, for the 
advancement of the general cause, and for 
doing good in such ways as may open. 

It is remarkable what enterprise, what 
zeal, and how many useful activities the 
Alliance has developed. It is remarkable 
how much money it hasraised. I do not 
have its lastreport. But according to the 
latest that is within my reach, it raises and 
disperses annually, through its general 
organisation, that is, aside from the work of 
its local branches, from twelve to fifteen 
hundred pounds a year. This is for general 
missionary or church extension work in some 
form. But if we include the money raised 
by the local branches and expended in 
various ways at home, the sum swells 
to between six and seven thousand pounds a 
year. Let me mention some of the things 
the Alliance does. It carries ona very large 
amount of post-office mission work, from 
many centres—a work practically covering 
the whole of America. Long ago the list of 
names of persons to whom it was regularly 
sending Unitarian literature, and with 
whom it was corresponding, filled eleven 
stout ledgers. It raises money for the 
publication of important tracts and pamph- 
lets. It conducts a ‘‘Cheerful Letter 
Exchange’’ whereby large numbers of 
letters of cheer and helpfulness are sent 
_from ladies to invalids and persons shut in 
from the world; and it publishes a special 
monthly periodical for the benefit of such 
invalids and ‘‘shut-ins.’’ It sends out 
books singly, and in the form of small 
libraries, to readers in remote country 
places. 

It establishes and helps carry on circles 
for Sunday religious worship in places where 
we have no churches—these circles some- 
times developing into churches. It esta- 
blishes and helps maintain mission Sunday- 
schools, religious study classes, mothers’ 
meetings, kindergartens for poor children. 
Through its various branches it does a very 
large amount of benevolent and charitable 
work of many kinds for the poor, the unfor- 
tunate, the suffering. 

It was the Women’s Alliance that helped 
Mr. Singh’s Unitarian Mission in India to 
make its start—to print its hymn-book 
and its first tracts, and to open its first 
church and school. At different times and 
in various ways it has rendered aid to our 
important mission in Japan. It helps pay 
the expenses of young men without means 
who are studying for the ministry. It bas 
aided in carrying on educational and religi- 
ous work among the negroes in the South, 
and among the aboriginal Indian tribes in 
the Far West. At the present time it is 
helping several new societies to build 
ehurches, one of these being the young 
society at Ottawa, the capital of Canada. 
It is aiding several struggling churches to 
pay off their debts, so that thus they may 
get upon their feet and be able to go alone. 
It is helping to support two missionaries in 
our Southern States, where in the past our 
cause has not obtained much footing. 

Thus is it doing good in numberless ways 
which are not denominational, while at the 
same time it is a great power in developing 
the life of our individual churches, in lend- 
ing aid and encouragement to new and 
struggling societies, in scattering our 


zeal which spreads to other agencies. 
rule, where the Alliance is most active the 


strongest 


missionary and church 
$75,000, or £15,000. 
Women’s Alliance is 
supplemental to this. 
valuable auxiliary the Association has, is 
the Women’s Alliance. 


thought far and wide by the printed page, 
and in kindling and keeping burning in our 
whole body the missionary spirit. 


It should be borne in mind that what is 


accomplished by it, is in addition to all that 
regular work in our churches which men 
and women naturally do together. 
Alliance is not a rival to anything else in 
the chureh. 
of.a church against the men, as some have 
foolishly imagined. 
from other parts of the church’s life. 
simply calls into activity a valuable new 
agency—a valuable new source of moral and 
spiritual power, which but for the Alliance 
would for the most part remain latent and 
unemployed. 


The 
It does nct set up the women 


It does not draw away 
It 


Nor does the organisation of our women 


for work on their own lines, draw away from 
the larger, general work of the American 


Unitarian Association. Rather it helps 
that. The women’s organisation kindles a 


Asa 


Unitarian Association gets warmest and 
support. The past year the 
Association has raised and expended for 
extension work, 
The work done by the 
in addition and 
By far the most 


As I state these facts regarding this 


organisation of our Unitarian women in 
America, it is not unnatural for me to ask 
myself. the question whether a 
organisation might not be of service to you 


similar 


in England. Of course that | question 


nobody can answer but you. 


This brings me to our organisations in 
America, known as Unitarian Clubs. I 
wonder how many of you have had your 
attention called to these clubs. They are 
something comparatively new ; but I think 
they are quite worth knowing about. In 
the places where they exist they are proving 
distinct sources of strength to our cause. 
They are mainly confined to our larger 
cities, as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Chicago, San Francisco. And yet 
some relatively small places have organised 
them, and with success. In one locality in 
Central Massachusetts, six or eight 
churches, some of thein in villages, have 
united to form a very excellent Unitarian 
Club. The clubs are composed exclusively 
of men; though at least once a year they 
have a ‘‘ Ladies’ Night,’’ on which ladies 
are invited. A few clubs meet one evening 
a month ; but the larger number not oftener 
than once in two months; and some only 
three or four times a year. The plan 
earried out is this :—EKach meeting begins 
witha dinner, somewhat elaborately served, 
at six or half-past six o’clock. This lasts 
an how or an hour anda quarter, to give 
plenty of time for chat. At most of the 
clubs, if anybody wants to light a cigar at 
the close of the dinner, he is at liberty to 
do so; except, of course, on ladies’ night. 
When the dinner is well over, without with- 
drawing from the tables, the president calls 
the club to order and introduces the 
speakers of the evening. And here comes 
the feature that gives the clubs their power. 
The ablest speakers that can be found are 
provided, and the subjects discussed are of 
the most living character. Perhaps at a 
majority of the meetings the speakers are 
Unitarians, but at many they are not; the 
practice is to go freely to every religious 
denomination, and outside of all denomina- 
tions, and lay hand on men, wherever they 
may be found, who are able to give the 
weightiest thought upon the subjects to be 
discussed. 

Some of the subjects considered are of 
special interest to us as Unitarians. Then, 
naturally, we have mainly Unitarian 
speakers. But our range of themes is not 


| confined to Unitarianism, or even techni- 


cally to religion. We open our doors to 
great questions of social reform, to great 
political questions whose significance is 


mainly moral, to all questions which vitally 
affect the general social, moral or religious 
welfare. And it is interesting to note that 
when we discuss these great themes of 
general concern there is no talent that we 
are not able to avail ourselves of, from editors 
of our most influential papers, and presi- 
dents of our universities, and members of 
Congress, and judges of our highest courts, 
to organisers of industry, and leaders of our 
federations of labour. 

These Unitarian clubs have value in 
several different ways. For one thing, they 
mightily interest our men—our best men, our 
strongest men—lawyers, doctors, educators, 
literary men, public men, business men, all 
men who have brains. ‘There is too much 
of a tendency for men, especially men of 
influence, who get absorbed in other things, 
to slip out of our churches. These clubs 
are a hand, and a hand with a good deal of 
gvip in it, to keep hold of them. 

Another good effect of these clubs is their 
broadening influence in the community. 
Ours is the one Christian body which is ina 
position to open its doors and invite honest 
religious thinkers of all names to meet on a 
plain of equality for the candid discussion 
of religious subjects. As we do this, year 
after year, in our clubs, the result is marked 
in dispelling prejudice, in breaking down 
sectarian walls, and in creating a spirit of 
greater religious breadth and charity all 
around us. 

Still another important end these clubs 
serve. They enable us to make our religion 
felt in connection with great questions of 
public concern, without splitting up our 
churches and embittering the feelings of our 
people. There is nothing more important 
than to carry the principles ‘of our religion 
into politics. It is vital to the public well- 
being that great national and social ques- 
tions shall be tried by such standards of 
moral judgment as are set up in our 
churches. How can this be done? To 
some extent we can take these questions 
into our pulpits. But this must be Gone 
with care, or else we shall accomplish more 
harm than good, because many of these 
questions have two sides—yes, many: sides ; 
and what is wanted is not your dogmatic 
utterance or mine on this side or on that. 
What is wanted is light—light on all sides, 
which shall enable us all to see more clearly 
the thing that is just and right. 

Now, here it is that these ciubs come in 
to help us—to help us in exactly the way 
weneed. They furnish a place to discuss 
these subjects ; to express our full thought ; 
to listen to the strongest men there are on 
both sides, and all sides; to bring every 
question to the moral test. By this means 
we are able to make our religion bear 
mightily on politics ; and without in any 
way turning our pulpits into political 
platforms. 

I give you this brief description of the 
American Unitarian Clubs, because they 
are an agency by means of which the 
American churches in many places are 
seeking to achieve, and are achieving, 
certain important ends which there does not 
seem to be any other means of attaining so 
effectively. I have. ofteu thought, what a 
power such a club might be made in 
London! Js there not a place for such a. 
club here—a place not now filled by any 
agency? And are there not places for such 
clubs in twenty other English cities? I 
venture to ask these questions. 

I shall call your attention to only one 
more matter. That shall be the effort 
which is being made in many quarters in 
America, not only in our own churches but 
in others, to make a little broader religious 
appeal to the people, or to bring religion 
to bear upon the public thought and life 
from more sides and in somewhat more 
practical ways, than have been common in 
the past. There is a growing feeling that 
there is danger of limiting the usefulness 
of our churches by treading too blindly in 
the ways of our fathers, and by thinking 
too exclusively about what preachers and 
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churches were accustomed to do in the 
past; instead of asking what we need to 
do now in this distinctly new time, when 
life is so different, and when religious con- 
ditions are so new. I think our best ex- 
perience in America justifies the belief that 
there are no better fields for missionary 
work than right around our own churches; 
that as preachers and churches we should 
' seek the people; that we should put our- 
selves into the closest possible relation 
with the people’s thought and life; 
that we should adapt. our efforts as 
far as practicable to their demands and 
needs, and not insist too strenuously that 
they shall come to our fixed ways. In 
other words, I think it is the growing judg- 
ment of our most earnest and successful men 
that it is our duty to keep our eyes open 
_for opportunities to go outside of the 
regular church routine, and do such mission- 
ary work as, for example, hold Sunday 
afternoon popular services in parks and 
open places, as our Boston ministers have 
been doing every summer for years on 
Boston Common; organise and carry on in 
our churches such popular services as your 
English ‘‘Pleasant Sunday Afternoon’’ 
meetings; take public halls and theatres 
sometimes, and carry on series of strong, 
earnest, high-class popular services there, 
not hesitating to make large use of music, 
orchestral and other; from time to time 
_ hold series of vesper services on Sunday 
afternoons. or evenings, not with your own 
people, but with the outside public, in view, 
also in those making large use of music; 
vary the regular routine of the Sunday 
evening by courses of earnest practical 
sermons and addresses to young people, 
to young men, to working people; 
make a free use of the lantern on Sunday 
evenings, not for sensational effects, not as 
a cheap show, but as a wholly legitimate 
appeal to the eye—for instruction and for 
impression—to enable you to drive home 
truth to men’s hearts through two senses 
instead of one—through eye as well as ear 
—thus in the presenting of many a theme 
fully doubling your} power to stamp your 
thought on men’s minds and consciences. 
Even further still I would go, and IJ think 
our best experience in America justifies 
this. Making my morning services always 
as devout as possible, as tender, as comfort- 
ing, as uplifting, as deeply helpful to the 
spiritual life of all my people as possible, I 
would then feel at liberty, when evening 
-came—and not only at liberty, but in duty 
bound, as a public teacher, to bring into 
my pulpit as occasion might demand, great 
subjects of public concern that are occupy- 
ing the attention of the community and 
the nation, and that need to be settled 
on the high principles of justice and 
religion; either speaking on them myself 
and giving tothe people what help I could, 
or, doing better still, bringing before my 
congregation, from time to time, other men— 
men of light and leading, men who care for 
the public weal, men of character and 
knowledge, who have devoted special study 
to ‘these great subjects, and to the moral 
principles that underlie them, and there- 
fore who are masters, capable of giving to 
us all, as men, as citizens, and as Christians, 
the knowledge and the moral help we need. 


Such are some of the ways in which many 
ministers in America—not only Unitarians, 
but a larger number still of the broader- 
minded and more earnest ministers of the 
Evangelical bodies —are learning todoa most 
important kind of missionary worl in their 
communities—by broadening their appeal, 
by ayailing themselves of methods that are 
more living, by going out to the people and 
trying to minister to the practical and 
many-sided needs of the great public around 
them, as well as to the spiritual wants of 
thei own church members. 

Friends, we are gathered here, on this 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, to take 
counsel together as to what can be done to 


advance the cause for which this Association 
exists—a cause dear to us.all. Ihave been 
talking'to you about certain forms of organisa- 
tion, plans of work, and missionary methods, 
which have been found useful and effective 
by our brethren on the other side of the 
sea—with the hope that experience over 
there might not be wholly without interest 
and suggestive value to us here. But let us 
not forget that, after all, there is something 
deeper and more important than any of 
these merely external things,..,The best 
outward agencies, and the most perfect 
denominational and church and missionary 
machinery, of themselves alone, are dead ; 
they can be made alive only by the living 
spirit of missionary zeal and consecration. 

Can we, any of us, fora moment doubt that 
the future of the Unitarian Church, alike 
in England and in America, is indissolubly 
bound up with the question of whether 
or not it is to be a missionary Church ? 

It seems to me that every sign in the 
spiritual world indicates with a clearness 
that we cannot mistake, that the simple, 
central religion of Jesus Christ, which is 
love—love to God above us, and to humanity 
by our side—the religion which in so 
peculiar a sense has been committed to us 
as Unitarians—is to be the religion of the 
future. But it also seems to me that all the 
signs of the present and all the teaching of 
the past quite as clearly show that the in- 
dispensable condition of its becoming the 
religion of the future is, that it shall first 
be set on fire in the hearts of mighty be- 
lievers ; in other words, that a body of men 
and women and churches must appear, who 
so deeply feel its beauty, its preciousness 
and its power, and who are filled with so 
noble a spirit of unselfishness and zeal for 
doing good, that they cannot rest until with 
glowing hearts they carry its teachings of 
light and hope and life to others near and 
far. 

Is the Unitarian Church to-day such a 
body? If it is, let us thank God and go 
forward. If it is not, then the question of 
questions for us all is, how, with God’s 
help, we may make it such. 


The Rev. Denpy Acats in’opening the 
discussion congratulated the readers of 
the papers upon the many suggestions 
they had put before the Conference. 
There were matters which required the 
most delicate handling. He imagined 
that a great deal of good work might be 
done by the lady members of the churches, 
and felt that something on the lines of the 
Women’s Alliance might be started. 
With regard to Unitarian Clubs, Liver- 
pool had already adopted something on 
these lines. He trusted that the work of 
Domestic Missions, referred to by Mr. 
Robinson, would be readily and better 
supported. They must be satisfied with 
the day of small things, and work on until 
the day of greater things came. 

The Rey. Marron Murpocx said she 
had been extremely interested in Mr. 
Sunderland’s comprehensive and_ satis- 
factory paper giving an account of the 
workin America, and of the happy feeling 
which now existed in the different branches 
of the work throughout the country. 
Nothing was, perhaps, more gratifying 
than the growing up of the Young 
People’s meetings. The experience was 
that the Young People’s meetings must 
not be elder people’s meetings in 
the guise of young people’s meetings. 
Some difficulty had been experienced, 
but it was found better to allow the 
young people to conduct their own meet- 
ings. She remembered attending one of 
the so-called “Young People’s meet- 
ings ” before such organisation was made 
possible. The young people were sitting 
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down and listening while the talking was 
being done by elders. Mr. Sunderland 
had also spoken of the Women’s 
Alliance, which had become such an effec. 
tive organisation. Last year the sum of 
money raised by various local branches 
of the Alliance amounted to some 45,000 
dollars. All. this money was applied for 
the building up of Unitarian churches 
and helping smaller churches. When 
any smaller church needed help the 
general body of the Alliance would 
slips asking for © assist- 
ance—perhaps a dollar or two. The 
response would be, perhaps, four or 
five hundred dollars for the church 
which was to be assisted. Such help 
was of a substantial kind, but was 
really no burden to the other churches. 
Of the women in America who had and 
were doing effective work no one had 
done more scholarly and devoted work 
than the gifted wife of Mr. Sunderland. 
In conclusion, the speaker said that if at 
any time people in England might feel 
discouragement at their work in con- 
sequence of tbe obstacles which were 
placed before them, it would be well 
always to remember that the English 
race across the water was reaping rich 
fruits of the courage of their ancestors iv 
liberal thought in this country. It was 
through the steadfastness and wonderful 
courage of Priestley and Lindsey among 
others that such an enthusiastic body, 
pledged to the cause of Liberal Religion, 
had grown up in America. They were 
never forgetful that a great deal was 
owing to the English race, which had 
bequeathed a spirit of liberty to them. 
The Rev. C. J. Srreetr, who followed, 
said he wished to slightly correct Mr. 
Robinson in his paper. That gentleman 
had seemed rather pessimistic in thinking 
that only two domestic missions had been 
started in recent years. There had been 
more than two; one in particular at 
Croydon was established in 1886. . There 
were others to his knowledge. Personally 
he thought it was a great mistake that 
Unitarians had divided their work up in 
so many ways. The work would be done 
in a much better manner if there was 
amalgamation. There was a_ practical 
suggestion which he wished to make from 
his experience in the North, and he hoped 
that every association would encourage it 
more or less. The North and East 
Lancashire Mission had a number of 
assisted congregations which would have 
to be assisted for many years to come. It 
had not been possible for some of the con- 
gregations to become independent and 
to pay their own way out of their 
own resources; and the question which 
had had to be faced was how they were to 
be assisted, because the funds of the 
Union were being spent, and they had to 
economise. The solution was that the 
missionary congregations should be en- 
couraged to establish independence funds 
for themselves, and that the Missionary 
Associations should help them by grant- 
ing 20 per cent. on every £100 raised. 
This was working very well. It was 
necessary that there should be a small 
endowment to work upon, and therefore 
there was a fund now being invested by 
those congregations with the approval of 
the Missionary Association. The result 
was that before long the grant was pro- 
portionally reduced; the congregations 
were helped towards independence ; and. 
the Missionary Society was able to turn 
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its attention elsewhere, and able to do 
more work. 

Mr. Cosrns Prior spoke of his impres- 
sions of the work of the Young People’s 
movement. It had been tried at his 
church, and had been found very service- 
able in gathering the young people 
together. He recommended the move- 
ment to other congregations. 

The Rey. A. A. CoarLuswortH entered 
a word of personal protest against the 
spirit of some of the utterances of the 
speakers. They had been told that they 
should be satisfied with the day of small 
things. It was time that they should 
throw off that idea; and it was time 
that they should have a little more 
genuine faith and genuine passion. It 
was always being said that Unitarians 
were the leaders of opinion of modern 
times. He did not believe that was true 
to the extent it was affirmed. It rather 
seemed to him that the great tide of 
society was swinging along and leaving 
them behind, petrified into obelisks: to 
mark the course of religious progress in 
the past. He urged that the utterances 
of Unitarian ministers should be of things 
that men were looking for, and the things 
which would lead them to God. 

- Mr. Grosvenor Lux expressed surprise 

that Mr. Charlesworth should be anxious 
to attack Mr. Agate for endeavouring to 
comfort in a day of small things. He 
would like to ask Mr. Charlesworth when 
he was going to give some facts about the 
work in his own district. He was sur- 
prised to find the other day that there 
was no report from any of the aided 
churches in the Midlands. Speaking of 
Mr. Sunderland’s allusions to the benefits 
which had accrued to the American 
Unitarian Association through developing 
their organisation and allowing it to 
become representative of the churches, 
when he (the speaker) proposed some 
years ago that the rules of the Association 
might be altered so that each District 
Association should send a member to the 
committee of the Central Association, 
the resolution was not carried, on the very 
practical ground that, even if members of 
churches were appointed in different parts 
of the kingdom, it would be almost 
impossible to get delegates to come up to 
different meetings in London. _What he 
would like to know was, how delegates 
came from distant places to the meetings 
of the American Association ¥ Another 
question arose immediately one came to 
representation, and the National Con- 
ference would probably find that out 
itself. Was the minority to be bound by 
the majority’ If there was an organisa- 
tion such as was described by Mr. Sunder- 
land, to which churches would send 
representatives, and if delegates were 
forced to express opinions by which they 
would be bound, he would tell them for 
certain that it was sure tu break down. 
Whatever else they differed upon, all 
would heartily agree that each congrega- 
tion was to manage itself. 

The Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH pro- 
tested against the imsinuations of Mr. 
Lee. The Midland Union had good reason 
for keeping back the reports of the aided 
churches. 

Mr. J. Coaan Conway, after having 
pointed out that there were ladies at 
work in various churches in the South of 
England, and having testified to their 
capabilities, asked of Mr. Sunderland if 
the American Association had adopted the 


policy which the British and Foreign 
Association had adopted of regularly 
diminishing grants. 

The Rev. Dr. Zruuman (Sydney) also 
spoke, arguing that as Australia had sent 
aid to South Africa, English Unitarians 
should not forget to send out to them 
suitable young men for the ministry. © 

The Rev. Dr. Brooxe Herrorp said 
that if more of their friends had begun life 
as he had amongst the small things they 
would have been very glad to have come 
to a time when they could venture to talk 
a little large. He was thankful for Mr. 
Street’s sermon of the previous day. He 
remembered forty-nine or fifty years ago 
when they all were criticising themselves 
except those who criticised:each other, he 
always said that the day of large things 
would come. In many ways it had come, 
and he was thankful for it; but he 
believed still in the little efforts and in 
careful ways. He did not care twopence 
about the future. He did not know 
whether the Lord was going to build a 
great Church in tbe name of the Unit- 
arianus or not, but he was certain that it 
would be somewhere about the principles 
that they had been standing up for which 
some called by one name and some by 
another. He confessed that he had never 
found a better name than the old name 
which was good enough for Channing, and 
whether they called their churches by it 
or not it did not matter to him. The time 
would come when they would all feel that 
that name and the thing it stood for were 
somewhere as near as they had been able 
to get to the religion of Jesus Christ and 
the eternal truths of God. Meanwhile, 
let there be criticism, for they would not 
know themselves without it. Yet matters 
went steadily on and the general tone of 
the meetings had been contidence in good 
work, always seeing, as Mr. Sunderland 
had said, that it was the principle at the 
bottom that mattered most. They might 
not be able to count their progress or see 
the hour-hand moving, but it was moving, 
and as he looked back over the last fifty 
years he saw that it moved steadily and 
faster all the time. He prayed to God 
that it might so go on. 

The Rev. J. C. Srruxr said he had been 
connected with the missionary side of the 
churches more permanently than almost 
any man among them. The papers had 
both been extremely profitable and 
valuable, and the suggestions contained in 
Mr. Robinson’s paper would not be over- 
looked or forgotten by those concerned in 
English work. One or two of the sugges- 
tions in Mr. Sunderland’s paper were sure 
to command respectful attention of many 
of the churches in England. But there 
were points which did not command his 
sympathy. He was not atall sorry for the 
utterances of Mr. Charlesworth because 
in his opinion there was a need of greater 
inspirationalism. There never was atime 
such as the present when the demand for 
progressive thinkers had been greater. 
England was ripe unto the harvest; God 
only knew where the reapers were to come 
from; but if the labourers were ready the 
work was upon their hands. 

The Presrpent then congratulated the 
readers of the papers, and 

Mr. Rozrnson, in replying, said he was 
glad of Mr. Street’s correction in the 
matter of Domestic Missions. 

The Rev. J. T. SunpERLAND thanked the 
meeting for their attention, There was 
no attempt on the part of the American 


Association to legislate for the churches. 
The representatives were sent to do 
general work, and not to make rules for 
the churches. The Association did 
believe in regularly diminishing grants. 
He concluded with some earnest words 
as to the need for more self-forgetful- 
ness on the part of ministers and churches, 
as devoted not to their own interests, 
but to the great cause of religion and 
human life. 
The Conference then terminated. 


In the evening the meetings were con- 
cluded by a conyersazione at the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, when the Presi- 
dent received the members of the Asso- 
ciation and a large number of other 
friends. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
CENTURY. 


Tus Srupy or Comparative RELIGION. 
IV. 


The Sacred Books of the Last (ii.). 


In the year 1578 a young Italian Jesuit 
named Matthew Ricci arrived at Goa to 
complete his course of theology in prepara- 
tion. for missionary work in the Hast. 
Francis Xavier had already carried the 
cross to Japan, and in the year of Ricci’s 
birth laid down his life upon the China 
shore. What Xavier had died for, Ricci 
accomplished. It was the beginning of the 
labours which were to be so eventful for 
the Church, and to reveal some of the 
strange features of the Flowery Land. 
Ricci taught chemistry and mathematics 
as well as the Gospel; and he acquired 
such mastery of Chinese that his treatise 
in that language on “The True Doctrine of 
God” had the honour of a place in a 
famous collection of the best Chinese works 
in 160,000 volumes! The studies which he 
prosecuted so successfully were maintained 
by his successors. While the English 
Church was engaged in driving out the 
Presbyterians in 1662, Father Da Costa 
was printing at Kian-chang-foo the first 
text and translation of the Contucian 
treatise entitled ‘The Great Learning.” A 
quarter-of-a-century later, in 1687, the 
three treatises, “The Great Learning,” 
“The Doctrine of the Mean,” and “The 
Discourses and Conversations,” were pub- 
lished at Paris in Latin, under the title 
“Confucius Sinarum. philosophus,* sive 
Scientia Sinensis Latine exposita.” 

The characteristic teaching of the 
“Middle Empire” thus found its way to 
Europe long before the treasures of 
Indian thought had been unsealed. The 
eighteenth century saw further effort in 
the same direction. In 1711 Father Noel 
produced at Prague a collection of extracts 
entitled “ Philosophia Sinica,” containing 
passages from the most celebrated philoso- 
phers on three great topics, (1) the 
Supreme Being, (2) the Doctrine of the 
Spirit, and the ceremonies in honour of 
the dead, (3) human duty, from the point 
of view of the individual on the one 
hand, and the family and society on the 
other. Father Prémare compiled a 
Chinese-Latin dictionary; and Father 
Gaubil translated the first and most 
important of the Five Classics, the “Shu 


* Confucius is the Latinised form of Kong-fu- 
tse, or ‘‘ Philosopher Kong.” 
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King, or Book of Historical Documents.”* 
Other scholars toiled at description and 
history, so that an ample foundation was 
laid for the brilliant labours in the present 
century of Rémusat and Stanislas Julien 
at home, or of the British missionaries 
Morrison and Medhurst, Legge, Beal, and 
Edkins—to mention no other students— 
on the spot. 

The name of Confucius (550-478 B.c.) 
is associated rather with ethics than with 
religion. He does not profess to be an 
innovator or reformer. He is supposed 
to have collected and edited the ancient 
records of the “Shu” and the Odes of the 
“Shi.” The imperial religion still at 
this day reposes on its antique basis, the 
sublime order of the living Heaven and 
Earth, mythologically conceived as bound 
together in wedded union. Of this order 
the conscience of man, according to Con- 
fucius, was the reflex: every faculty had 
its normal use: in the recognition and ful- 
fulment of this use lay the field of duty, 
whether personal or social. But he knew 
well the difficulties in the way. When he 
was asked by a disciple “Is there one 
word which may serve as a rule of practice 
for all one’s lite?” he gave the famous 
answer “Is not reciprocity such a word ? 
What you do not want done to yourself, 
do not to. others.” It has often been 
observed that this is only a negative form 
of the Golden Rule. But its positive 
application was in his mind, though his 
own consciousness of failure prevented 
him from enjoining it on others, for he 
went on to add with sorrowful humility, 
“There are four things to not one of which 
have I as yet attained. To serve my 
father as I would require my son to serve 
me, J am not yet able. To serve my 
ruler as I would require my minister 
to serve me, I am not yet able. To serve 
my elder brother as I would require a 
younger brother to serve me, I am not yet 
able. To set the example of behaving to 
a friend as I would require him to behave 
to me, I am not yet able.” 

It was among the great services of the 
learned and genial Dr. Legge that in his 
splendid edition of the Chinese classics, 
he sketched some of the later phases of 
ethical philosophy among the successors 
of the Sage. On the one hand was the prin- 
ciple of Yang Chu, known as “each for 
himself”: on the other that of Mih Teih, 
“loving all equally.” Why did thieves 
steal, and states make war? It was for 
want of mutual love. Were this practised, 
the strong would no longer prey upon the 
weak, the rich would not do despite to the 
poor, the deceitful would cease to impose 
upon the stupid. But Mencius (or Mang- 
tse, born in 371 B.c.) restored the Con- 
fucian doctrine in a manner somewhat 
more closely resembling Butler’s concep- 
tion of human nature; and ever since 


- Confucius has held sway over Chinese 


thought, according to the well-known 
prophecy, in the proud character of a 
“throneless king.” His reserve, however, 
concerning the higher conceptions of 
religion did not prevent the development 
of the venerable doctrine of the Personal 
Heaven into a real Theism. The singular 
controversy which broke out among the 
Protestant missionaries more than fifty 
years ago (in which Dr. Bowring took a 
prominent part along with Medhurst, 
Legge, and others), as to the most suitable 
Chinese equivalent for ‘‘ God,” brought a 


* Afterwards rendered again by Medhurst and 
Legge, : 


large quantity of evidence to light, proving 
the wide-spread theistic interpretation of 
the ancient texts. Not unfairly did the 
author of the first article in the 
“Mémoires concernant les Chinois’’ de- 
scribe their religion as “ wne Déisme avec 
quelques superstitions.” 

The scholarship of the past century has 
done much to elucidate the Confucian 
doctrine, but it has done more to unveil 
the history and significance of the other 
two religions of China—Taoism and 
Buddhism. France Jed the way in Hurope, 
but Great Britain on the spot. The 
Jesuit missionaries had already made 
acquaintance with the enigmatic little 
book entitled the ‘“‘'T'ao-te-king: the Book 
of the Way and of Virtue,” ascribed to 
Lao Tse, the elder contemporary of Con- 
fucius. They delighted in finding antici- 
pations of Catholic truth, and Father 
Amiot believed himself able to recognise 
in Lao Tse’s teaching the three persons of 
the Trinity. To this book M. Rémusat 
devoted a famous memoir, in which he 
sought to prove that in the sixth century 
B.C. ideas were passing to and fro, so that 
the sacred name of Israel’s God IHWH 
travelled across the continent, and was 
enshrined in the philosophy of the Far 
Hast. His pupil and successor in the 
Collége de France, M. Stanislas Julien, 
published the text with a translation in 
1842, but the allusions to the Trinity and 
to the four holy letters were set quietly 
aside. Instead, there appeared a collec- 
tion of aphorisms, grouped aroundone cen- 
tral term, the Tao, the “way” or“ path.” 
Others have translated it since (Legge’s 
version will be found in the “Sacred 
Books of the Hast,” xxxix.), and some, 
like Mr. H. A. Giles, have expressed doubts 
of its authenticity; but there seems no 
reason to question that it substantially 
represents the philosopher’s speculations, 
whether or not it issued in its present form 
from his own hands. The Tao has various 
aspects. Outwardly, it is the ordered 
“way ” which Nature treads upon her 
daily course. It is the sum of all the 
elements of the world’s harmony, repre- 
sented especially by the steady path of the 
heavenly bodies, the succession of the 
seasons, the permanence and regularity of 
the annual round. But whence does all 
this issue? Behind the visible Tao les 
the Tao unnamed, unseen, unheard, the 
mysterious source whence all phenomena 
proceed. In this ancient presentation of 
the Absolute lies the ground of all things ; 
and to know it and live according to it is 
the wise man’saim. For it is ever silently 
working, a ceaseless energy pervading all 
nature, where everything fulfils its own 
law. Unhasting, unresting, uniform and 


constant, seeking nothing for itself, it 


produces, nourishes, supports, matures, 
completes, but it makes no claims and 
never vaunts itself. If all things, how- 
ever; have.a law of their being which 
it is their destiny to fulfil, what about 
man ? He, too, is the organ of the Tao. 
Man takes his law from the earth, 
the earth takes its law from heaven, 
heaven takes its law from the Tao, and 
the law of the Tao is its being what it is. 
So Lao Tse reaches by a kind of philo- 
sophical intuition after the ultimate unity, 
revealed in heaven, earth, and man. 
Heaven and earth are the two great 
symbols which sum up the energies of 
the universe ; they act without acting, for 
they do not interfere; they give each 


A object, whether sun oF star, stream, tree, 


or bird, opportunity to fulfil the inner 
purpose of its bemg. This is their 
impartiality, and man’s conduct should 
be like it, he should have no personal 
ends. Looking at the grand order, then, 
Lao Tse drew the same lesson which 
Jesus drew from the equal bounty of the 
sun and rain. ‘Recompense injury with 
kindness,” he said. It was too hard 
doctrine for Confucius. ‘ What, then,” 
he asked, “will you return for good? 
Recompense injury with justice, and 
return good for good.” That was not 
enough for Lao Tse’s disciple, Chwang-tse. 
“ Mighty,” said he, “is he who conquers 
himself. To ths good I would be good: 
to the not-good I would also be good in 
order to make them good. Use the light 
that isin you to revert to your natural 
clearness of sight.” 

The modern forms of Taoism have been 
degraded by an alliance with alchemy, 
begetting a fantastic quest for the 
philosopher’s stone and the elixir of 
immortality ; and the influence of Bud- 
dhism has further modified its original 
character. But its moral teaching has 
still many sound features, if we may judge 
by the very popular ‘“ Book of Rewards 
and Punishments,” translated first by 
Rémusat and then by Julien. It aims at 
producing a life of disinterested benevo- 
lence, and rebukes all selfishness, false- 
hood, and cruelty, with stories illustrating 
all kinds of offences down to frightening 
birds asleep on trees, destroying their 
nests or breaking their eggs. The same 
type. is presented in some of the legends 
of the gods, such as “the High Emperor 
of the Sombre Heavens.”’ When he comes 
to the throne he begins by distributing 
the funds of the treasury among the poor 
and the homeless, the halt and the blind. 
At leneth, being perfected in goodness, he 
ascends to heaven to enjoy everlasting life. 
But he cannot abandon his people to sin 
and sorrow, and he descends to earth 
eight hundred times to become the com- 
panion of the common people and teach 
them the truth. Then he makes another 
series of eight hundred descents to heal 
the sick; a third of similar number to 
exercise redeeming grace in the hells ; and 
a fourth to endure suffering patiently, 
and give his life again and again, that his 
pain may be a spring of joy and righteous- 
ness to many hearts. But here Taoism 
speaks with the voice of its sister religion, 
Buddhism. 

Third of the religions of the Chinese 
Empire is the faith of the Buddha. 
Hardly traceable in the Flowery Land be- 
fore the year 67 A.p., its introduction was 
followed by a burst of missionary effort, 
when Hindus, Parthians, Huns, and men 
of various races, rich and poor, prince and 
mendicant, faced the enormous difficulties 
of travel ‘‘ moved by a desire to convert 
the world.” Then came the reverse 
journeys of the Chinese pilgrims with 
their precious records of observation in 
India, made known to us first by Réemusat 
and Julien, and subsequently in English 
by Beal and Legge. They traversed the 
ereat central deserts on the “roof of the 
world,” they crossed the glaciers of the 
Himalaya to spend laborious years among 
the ten thousand students at the Uni- 
versity of Nalanda, or in other centres of 
Buddhist learning, and slowly qualify 
themselves by the study of Sanskrit to 
convey the truth to their own people. 
The records. of their labour are almost 
incredible, and the products of their 
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industry are colossal, nor was native 
composition neglected. The first Chinese 
catalogue of the sacred collection, dated 
520 a.p., mentions as many as 2,213 dis- 
tinct works. Between tbis date and 1737 
no less than twelve revisions of the canon 
were effected under imperial order. The 
first printed edition, under the Emperor 
Thai-tsu, 960-975 a.p., required 130,000 
wooden blocks (Chinese printing, like 
European, began without moveable type). 
To the edition of the last century the 
Emperor himself, following the example 
of some of his predecessors, contributed 
the Preface. The collection in the India 
Office Library contains 1,662 separate 
titles; and Dr. Edkins estimates the 
extent of the Chinese canon at 700 times 
the size of the Bible. The translation of 
one single Sanskrit group by Hiouen 
Tsiang (629-645 a.p.) is reckoned by Beal 
to contain eighty times as much as the 
whole New Testament. 

It is difficult even for the most laborious 
scholar to thread his way through such 
gigantic labyrinths. Yet the glimpses 
which have been vouchsafed by Professor 
Beal on the speculative and devotional 
sides, and by Dr. Edkins on the practical, 
are in the highest degree suggestive. 
During the nineteen centuries of its 
existence in China, Buddhism has been 
again and again opposed, and sometimes 
persecuted: it has again and again 
revived and reasserted its power. At the 
close of the thirteenth century, a census 
reckoned 42,318 temples. The second 
emperor of the present dynasty, Kang Hi 
(1661-1721), who varied his success in 
arms by devotion to literary and scientific 
study under Jesuit guidance, issued the 
famous “Sacred Edict”’in which Buddhism 
was bitterly denounced. This edict, it is 
said, is still in force, and is even read 
fortnightly at every new and full moon in 
the temple of the patron god of every 
Chinese city by the town-clerk, in presence 
of the local government officers. 

It is part of the terrible decay of modern 
China that old forms are thus perpetuated 
from which all vitality has disappeared. 
Moreover, like other religions ranging 
through nearly two millenniums, Buddhism 
in China has had its sects, its reformers, its 
philosophical schools, its favourite devo- 
tions. There is the interesting type of 
Buddhist quietism, founded by Lo at the 
beginning of the European reformation. 
He would have no ceremonies or outward 
show. His disciples chanted no prayers, 
burned no incense, lighted no candles, 
served no images: they sought to practise 
stillness of the interior life, and reverence 
for the all-pervading Buddha. There is 
again the subjective idealism which asserts 
that ‘every phenomenon is the mani- 
festation of mind,” and extricates itself 
from the difficulty that this leads to the 
doctrine “that there is a true personal ‘I’ 
diffused throughout the whole universe ” 
by affirming the unreality of the world as 
we know it. The Buddha is the eternal 
self-subsisting Mind, and all exist only in 
and through him. There is in another 
field the devotion to Amitabha in the 
hope of attaining the Western Paradise, 
with its stress on invocation, meditation, 
aud faith. There is the remarkable wor- 
ship of Kwan Yin (the equivalent of the 
Sanskrit Bodhisattva named Avalokites- 
vara*) with its solemn litany (1412 a.p.), 

* Who vowed a mighty vow not to enter the 
final peace alone, but to continue being re-born, 
until even the worst beings in the lowest hells 
should be redeemed, 


its penetrating confessions of sin, and its 
prayers that all men may attain perfect 
wisdom, and every creature win deliver- 
ance from the bondage’ of transmigration ; 
and there are the strange rites of modern 
times on behalf of the dead, which are so 
generally performed that a modern observer 
has computed the annual cost throughout 
the Empire at no less a sum. than 
£32,000,000. 

» The singular position of the three reli- 
gionsin Chinamakes it difficult todetermine 
the actual number of the adherents of 
each. The entire population is sometimes 
reckoned as Buddhist, for probably every 
family celebrates some Buddhist rites. 
But the state religion is Confucian, and 
the masses at least often join in Taoist 
practices. The fact is that the three are 
by no means regarded as mutually exclu- 
sive. When strangers meet, observed the 
Abbé Hue, it is the custom for each to 
ask his neighbour “To what sublime 
religion do you belong?” The first is 
perhaps a Confucian, the second a Taoist, 
the third a disciple of the Buddha. Each 
then begins a panegyric on the religion 
not his own; after which they repeat in 
chorus: “ Religions are many, reason is 
one, we are all brothers.” This view is 
not modern, it is many centuries. old. 
“The teaching of the sects,’ said Lu 
Shun Yang, a distinguished Buddhist 
scholar, ‘‘is not different. The large- 
hearted man regards them as embodying 
the same truths. The narrow-minded 
man observes only their differences.’ 

The nineteenth-century student of Com- 
parative Religion may think the declara- 
tion of the “ large-hearted ” man a little 
premature. But he is unquestionably 
nearer the spiritual reality of that Wisdom 
which “ in all ages, entering into holy 
souls, maketh them friends of God, and 
prophets.” J. Esruin CarpEnrer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


— +e 


(The Editor is not responsib for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
privateinformationshould be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 


ISRAEL AND EGYPT. 


Srr,—The admirable papers on the 
“ Achievements of the Century” are well 
deserving pamphlet form ; would they not 
make good propagandist material? But 
I note Mr. Carpenter is. inclined to 
doubt Egyptian influence on Hebrew 
literature, and says “No one would 
attempt to connect the morality of the 
Ten Commandments with the confessions 
of the soul in the sanctuary of Osiris.” 
He further thinks Egypt’s ancient faith 
had little share in modern religion. While 
a little above he implies that the ideas 
embodied in the “‘ Book of Dead” “ left not 
a trace on Israel.” < 

May I ask if this can be supported ? 
When we find that the confessions referred 
to include “ I have not stolen,” ‘‘ I have not 
neglected Godin my heart,” “I have made 
no one weep”; when we learn that the 
“ Book of the Dead” declares three duties 
are incumbent on man—to love God, to love 
virtue, and to love one’s fellow man; 
when we read that to honour one’s father 
and mother that one’s days may be long 
in the land was a command current in 
Egypt 6,000 years ago, or 1,500 years 


before the time of Moses, we do ask our- 
selves if it was possible these ideas could 
Jeave no trace on Israel! 


It is by no means proved beyond dispute 
that the Israelites ever lived in Egypt as 
described in Exodus, or leftthere suddenly. 
But the Tel-el-Amarna tablets show that 
about 1400 3.c. Canaan was subject to 
Egypt ; and the Hebrew writings tell of 
the numerous alliances the Israelites, in 
after years, sought to make with that 
country. In this connection we have also 
to remember the probable date when the 
Decalogue was framed. This was so late 
as to admit of Egyptian influence. And 
surely the strict injunctions which hedged 
round the observance of the Sabbath must 
have been influenced by the similar strict- 
ness with which the Egyptians ordered 
their annual Sabbath to be observed. And 
from whence, but Egypt, did the Israelites 
get the sacred “ Seven’’? 


The Book of Job bears unmistakable 
signs of an acquaintance with Hgypt; see 
thé Phoenix of xxix. 18, and the clay of 
x. 9 (see infra); while many of his pro- 
testations in xxix. and xxxi. are in the 
identical words of an inscription in 
Arabia, made long before that time by one 
of the Pharoahs. 


The ‘‘ Book of the Dead” says “ God is 
life, and through Him only man liveth. He 
giveth life to man, and He breatheth the 
breath of life into man’s nostrils.” With 
this compare Genesis ii. 7. 


The god Khnemu is sculptured at 
Phile fashioning man upon a potter’s 
wheel; compare Job x. 9, Isaiah lxiv. 8, 
and Jer. xvili.6. Chapter exxv. speaks of 7 
the god as Discerner of hearts and Searcher 
of the reins; compare Psalms vii. 9, 
xxvi. 2; Jer. xi. 20, xvu. 10, and Job 
xvi. 13. The Text of Unas (3300 B.c.) says 
‘Every evil word or thing hath been done 
away’; compare Psalm li. 9. 


Mr. St. Clair, in his clever book “ Crea- 
tion Records,” tells us that the incon- 
sistencies between stellar reckoning and 
the Egyptian Calendar were symbolically 
referred to as the submerging of the earth 
and consequent destruction of mankind; 
this parallels the Noachian deluge. Osiris 
was set floating on the seventeenth day of 
the month Athyr; this is the date given 
in Genesis vil. 11. These coincidences . 
are surely not all accidental ? 


One important consideration remains. 
If Egyptian influence did bear on Hebrew 
literature, how is it that the momentous 
doctrine of the future life of the soul is 
not even alluded to in the Old Testament ? 
The two, or perhaps three, allusions in the 
very late prophetical books are of course 
due to Persian influence; while Psalm 
xvi. 9, 10 are believed to be directly due 
to Egyptian metaphysics. ‘The entire 
silence of the Old Testament (the Endor 
episode is valueless) as toa future life has 
puzzled many theologians. Bishop War- 
burton based his argument in favour of the 
divine origin of Leviticus on the fact that 
it did not contain a revelation of a future 
world; Archbishop Whateley endorsed 
this view ; and both agreed that the Book 
of Job did mot teach a life after death ! 
But this does not satisfy critics ; if Moses 
was ‘learned in all the learning of the 
Egyptians,” how is it their great cardinal 
doctrine was ignored by him? Was it 
because he was not versed in all their 
jearning, or because no such man ever 
lived ? Or was it that if he taught it the 
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teaching was quite forgotten when the 


old legends took written form ? 
W. A. Leonarp. 
Rupert: street, Bristol, May 27. 


ATHANASIUS AND ARIUS. 


Sir,—An interesting light is thrown on 
Dr. Welldon’s statement with reference to 
Dr. Martineau’s view of the Athanasian 
controversy by an incident which took place 
at a meeting of the Christian Union on 
Nov. 22,1894. Two papers had been read 
on “Christian Definitions” (I am not 
sure of the exact title), and in the dis- 
cussion which followed, the chairman 
(Mr. Justice Stirling), noticing the 
presence of Dr. Martineau, invited him 
to speak. The invitation was accepted, and 
the doctor insisted (1) in the interest of 
truth, on the necessity of getting behind 
the mythology which has grown around the 
origins of Christianity; (2) in the interest 
of religion, on the fundamental truths in 
the teaching, and the unique significance 
of the person of Jesus, which are left to 
us after the critical process has been 
applied. Then, referring to the way in 
which those who dissent from orthodox 
Christianity were at that time (of the 
London School Board Election) being 
treated, he said with great feeling and in 
that pathetic tone which his hearers 
knew so well, “Though we may be dis- 
owned and cast out from the fellowship by 
our contemporaries, we can find solace in 
the companionship of Locke and Newton, 
,of Milton and Channing.” The word 
and manner produced a marked effect 
on the meeting. In the further dis- 
cussion one of the speakers, with great 
deference, begged to ask Dr. Martineau 
what, in his opinion, would have been the 
result to Christianity had the victory in 

‘the Athanasian controversy’ been on the 
other side. The doctor replied: “Ido not 
hesitate to say that it was a good thing that 
Athanasius triumphed.” Ido not think 
he entered fully into the matter, but my 
impression is that, while himself agreeing 
with neither Arius nor Athanasius, he 

considered the higher and more fruitful 
ultimate truth was with the latter. In 
closing the discussion, the Chairman said 
he could not resist the force of Dr. 
Martineau’s plea, and with warm indigna- 
tion repudiated the action of those who were 
for calling in question his Christianity and 
that of his fellow-believers. 

I write from memory only, and do not 
profess, therefore, to quote the precise 
words used, but I am sure of the main fact. 
I believe there were two or three other 
readers of Tur InquirER present, who 
may be able to confirm, or correct, my 
impression of that memorable occasion. 

- JAMES Harwoop. 

105, Palace-road, S.W., June 2. 


ee 


THE MYSTERY OF GOD. 


Str,—The curious revival of interest in 
the old alternative, Arian or Athanasian ? 
seems singularly out-of-date to some of 
us, who wonder how long it will be before 
we cease to talk of God as though He were 
one of us. For good or evil, we are drift- 
ing past the old anthropomorphic pictures 
of God. He is not a subject for pictures ; 
and surely all debates or definitions that 
turn upon His personality are vain. 
Hence the utter hollowness now of the 
old arithmetical anti-trinitarian crusade. 
Hence, too, the hollowness of all the con- 


troversies concerning the Father and the 
Son as individuals. We have passed on 
toa vast universalism which will deter- 
mine all the old controversies concerning 
God, Revelation, Inspiration, Incarnation, 
Sonship with God and Salvation in an 
entirely different way. In Our Father's 
Church we say “God is ever the Ideal, 
the best in all things everywhere, the 
ceaseless Creator, the inmost uplifting life 
of all things.” Ina sense, and a profound 
sense too, a grain of sand isa Son of 
God, and He is incarnate in the weed 
that peeps from a crevice in the wall. We 
are aware of Him, and He is aware of 
us every instant and at every turn. To 
discuss, then, whether He is three or one, 
or three in one, or thirty-three millions in 
one, can only be misleading. Arithmetic 
has nothing to do with it. He is; and we 
know not what He is, or how He is; and, 
apparently, we cannot know. We only 
know that in Him we and all things live 
and move and have our being. So far, 
then, perhaps Athanasius had the best of 
it, but only because, in a way, he kept open 
the road for the union, or even the identi- 
fication, of the human and Divine. All 
we have to dois to make that a constant 
which he made an incident, and to treat 
that as universal which he confined to 
Christ. J. Pacu Hopps. 
June 4. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


Just now I was reading one of the 
wonder-stories of the New Testament. No 
doubt you all know it—the feeding of the 
crowd that had gone out into the wilder- 
ness to hear Jesus, and how he made a 
little into much. 

In these wonder-stories one may often 
see a great deal of the person about whom 
they are told, and there is a great deal 
of Jesus in this one. First there is the 
kind way in which he thought of other 
people. He had been talking with people 
—teaching them—all day long, and no 
doubt he was tired himself. And it 
would have been so natural for him to 
have been thinking, ‘‘ Now I hope these 
people will remember what [have said, and 
get some good from it, and will go home 
and practise it.” But he was not thinking 
this. He was thinking instead, how hungry 
they must be. Not how tired and hungry 
he himself was, but how tired and hungry 
they were. 

Nor does he seem to have said to him 
self, “ Now I will make bread enough to 
feed them all,” but he begins inquiring 
how much food his disciples have, or can 
find. It was only a little, but still he 
seems to think it will be best to make that 
little go round as far as it can. 

And he loves order, and knows that 
nothing is so wasteful as confusion. So 
the crowd is seated quietly, in a grassy 
place—just as many a little crowd of Sun- 
day scholars has been seated this Whit- 
week, waiting for buns and milk to be 
served. And then he asks God’s bless- 
ing. He knows that a thankful heart will 
do more than anything else to turn little 
into much. So they begin to share with 


one another, and then the wonder happens. } 


They find there is enough for all—and 
more than enough. Great basketfuls are 
left over. There is actually more than at 
first. 

Did you ever see anything happen at all 
like that? I think I have. What is 


strange is that wonderful things much 
like this are happening all the time, and 
no one notices them any more than the 
crowd who ate that day. They did not 
seem at all surprised by it. And even 
the disciples did not remember it as ex- 
traordinary. 

The main point I want you to notice in 
this story is, that there seemed to be so 
little of what every one was wanting, not 
enough to go round. But when they 
shared it, it did go round, and there was 
even some left. 

There are a great many things that 
every one wants, and yet there seems to be 
only a littie of them, not enough for 
everybody. Money, leisure, education, 
work—how many we can’ think of! 
Naturally we all try to keep them for 
ourselves. Pleasure is one of these things. 
We all want it for ourselves. Tet us think 
for a moment of Jesus’ way of turning 
little into much in our pleasure. 

A little brother and sister were playing 
together, und the little sister took up her 
brother’s engine, the very newest, the one 
he liked best. ‘Oh, mother, Hilda has 
got my engine. Tell her to put it down. 
She’ll break it!” He thought, you see, 
that his engine only held pleasure enough 
for one, and that was himself. 

“ Let her have it, dear,” said the mother. 
“T don’t think she will break it, but if she 
does I will buy you another.” So the 
little boy let his sister play with his engine. 
In five minutes both were as happy as 
possible, and the little boy was exclaiming, 
“Oh, mother, look; just see what sister 
can do with my engine!” There was 
really pleasure enough for both of them in 
the engine as soon as they began to share 
it. There was actually more for two than 
for one. 

A little boy was riding up and down the 
garden walks on his tricycle horse. Two 
more little boys came to play with him. 
“T had better put my horse away,” he 
said; “three boys can’t ride one horse.” 

“ But you might call ita railway train,” 
said mother, “and one of you could be 
engine-driver, and one signal-man, and the 
other station-master, or passenger. So the 
garden-roller became the station, and the 
apple-tree a signal-post, and I can’t tell 
you how much fun the three boys had. 
There was soon so much more pleasure for 
the three than anyone of them could have 
got out of the tricycle horse alone. 

Pleasure grows by sharing it. It does 
not become less—but more. It is like the 
loaves and fishes in the story. The more 
it is passed round the more there is left. 

And, best of all, this is a wonder which 
can be produced over and over again. It 
never fails, and it never wears out. You 
can do this miracle yourself. 

I daresay you have done it many times 
without thinking of it. Don’t learn the 
evil lesson so many learn as they grow 
older. Don’t try to keep pleasure to your- 
self. Share it, share it, and it will grow, 
and for all that you have given, your own 
heart will be full. Yes, strange as it 
seems, it will be fuller. CRZACER: 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ee ee 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

a on ee! 

Bury.—The June number of the “ Bank-street 
Chapel and Sunday-school Circular” is notable as 
the hundredth issue, the first having appeared in 
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October, 1889, If anyone possesses a set of the 
“ Bury Unitarian Circular,” issued in the early years 
of the late John Wright’s ministry, the editor of the 
“ Calendar ” will be glad to hear of it. The follow- 
ing note on ‘Our Veteran Teachers” is of special 
interest :—At the annual meeting of the Manchester 
District Sunday-school Association, at Bolton, on 
Good Friday, a special feature of the business meet- 
ing was the presentation by the retiring president, 
Mr. C. C, Grundy, of handsome bronze, silver, and 
silver-gilt medals to Sunday-school workers whose 
services range from twenty to over fifty years. 
Three of our veterans were recipients of medals— 
namely, Mr. Thomas Holt, 44 years; Mr. W. Holt, 
35 years; Mr. Joseph Taylor, 30 years. By some 
misapprehension or error in the: returns asked for, 
some names of Bury teachers were omitted which 
well deserve a place upon the list—namely, Miss M. 
E, Grundy, 28 years ; Miss Wilde, 20 years; Mr. 
W. Stephenson, 40 years; Mr, F. Crawshaw, 27 
years ; Mr. Leonard Wilde, 26 years; Mr.-Edward 
Stephenson, 26 years; Mr. Joseph Wilde, 25 years. 
A promise has been made ‘that these omissions will 
shortly be set right, Our Sunday-school owes no 
small part of its present prosperity to the long-sus- 
tained and untiring devotion of those who have given 
much of the vigour of their best years to this de- 
partment of Christian work. 

Devonport (Appointment).—The Rev. E. 
Robinson Hughes, of Aberdare, has accepted the 
unanimous invitation of the Devonport congrega- 
tion to become their minister, and will commence 
his pastorate on the first Sunday in August. 

Evesham.—Two additional memorial windows 
of stained glass have recently been placed in the 
Oat-street Chapel. The first, having in the centre 
the figure of a little child, with the words, ‘‘ Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth,” is in memory of 
Geoffrey Roscoe New, son of Mr, and Mrs. Geoffrey 
New. It comes from the studio of Miss M. J. 
Newil!, of Birmingham. Thesecond window, funds 
for which were raised by subscriptions from his 
former pupils and other friends, is in memory of Mr. 
William Hunting, formerly for a long time superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school. In the centre is the 
Tree of Life, with a scroll around it bearing the 
words, “Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days)’; and below is the 
inscription: ‘ This window is erected to the memory 
of William Hunting, for twenty-two years Super- 
intendent of the Oat-street Sunday-school, by mem- 
bers and friends of the school.” Messrs. Eaton and 
Bulfield, of Lancaster, designed and manufactured 
this window. There are now five memorial win- 
dows in the chapel. From the remaining five 
windows the congregation have removed the sheets 
of ground glass surrounded by a violent blue, erect- 
ing in their place lattice windows of soft shades of 
green and grey. During the last three years other 
improvements have been made in the chapel by the 
congregation. A new aud larger vestry has been 
built ; the heating is by hot-water pipes instead of 
a stove ; the lighting by standard incandescent gas 
burnerr, instead of a star of ordinary gas jets sus- 
pended from the centre of the roof; the dust- 
collecting cocoanut matting has been replaced by 
cork kamptulicon ; and at a cost of £130 the organ 
has been enlarged by the addition of a swell organ 
and seven new stops. 

Horsham.—The 127th Whit-Sunday anniver- 
sary was celebrated on June 3, at the Free Christian 
Church, the Rey. T. B. Broadrick, of Bridgwater, 
being the preacher. The congregation included a 
good number of friends from Billingshurst and 
other neighbouring churches, The morning sermon 
was from the words: “What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with the Lord,” spoke of 
the oneness of the saintly life, possib’e under all 
conditions of creed and ritual and independent of 
them all. The evening sermon on “ The larger 
Fellowship of Religion” was also broad and gener- 
ous in tone, telling how the way to God lies 
through the service of man, and how the true com 
munion of spirit embracesall seeking souls During 
the afternoon a public meeting was held, when the 
chair was taken by Mr. S. C. Burgess (senior 
deacon), who, in his opening address, spoke of the 
helpfulness of these anniversary meetings, and the 
pleasure he felt in doing anything that lay in his 
power to help the Unitarian cause. Messrs. Tarving 
and Price briefly, but cordially, offered a welcome 
to the visitors, Mr. Edwin Mllis responded, and 
suggested to ministers that their pulpit ministra- 
tions would gain in force and power if they asso- 
ciated themselves more closely with everyday life, 
mixed freely with their fellows, used homely similies 
to bring high truths within their ken. He spoke of 
his own indebtedness to, and high esteem for various 
members of the profession ; and of the influence 
exercised over his own business life by some words 
addressed to the merchants of Liverpool, by the late 
James Martineau, then a young man. An earnest 


little address on the words, “ Speak to the children 
of Israel that they go forward” followed, given by 
the Rev. George Lansdown, of Billingshurst ; and 
a few words from the Revs. I, B. Broadrick and J, J. 
Marten concluded the meeting. : 

Leeds: Mill-hill.—The scholars connected with 
the Mill-hill Schools (numbering about 300), with 
the teachers and a gocdly muster of parents and 
friends, assembled in the Priestley Hall on Whit- 
Monday. In the absence of the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, J.P., one 
of the superintendents, presided. Mrs, Ferro, 
the wife of another superintendent, herself 
formerly a teacher in the school, presented the prizes 
for good conduct, &c., during the past year, and 
gave an admirable address. Cordial thanks were 
given to Mrs. Ferro, on the motion of Mr. Fred. 
Clayton, seconded by Mrs. F. W. Kitson, of Burley. 
The scholara were then conveyed in vans to South- 
field, Mr. Talbot’s residence, where tea on the lawn 
was followed by sports, and a large number of prizes 
awarded. At the end of the proceedings, in 
response to a hearty vote of thanks, Mr. Talbot 
remarked that it was forty-five years since the Mill- 
hill scholars first came to those grounds, at the invi- 
tation of his father, and he might add that on the 
present occasion a representative of the fourth 
generation had been with them. 

Sunderland.—A meeting was held in the church 
on Wednesday, May 30, to welcome the Rev. Francis 
Wood. After tea Mr. J. G. Stirling took the chair, 
when Mr, J. Rutherford, on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, and Mr. H. French, on behalf of the Sunday- 
school, offered a welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Wood. 
The Revs. W. H. Lambelle and A. Harvie joined in 
the welcome, and delivered encouraging addresses, 
In responding, Mr. Wood said he came to Sunder- 
land with hopes and fears, but he must say his 
hopes were stronger than his fears, and he trusted 
that the church’s influence would steadily increase. 
During the evening musical selections were rendered 
by the choir and other friends. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
a 
International Handbooks to the 
New Testament. 
Edited by ORELLO CONE, D.D. 


The Synoptic Gospels, together with 
a Chapter on the Text-Criticism 
of the New Testament. 


By GEORGE LOVELL CARY, A.M., L.H.D, 
President of the Meadville Theological Schoo), 
Price 7s. 6d. 


x" Avy one sending 6s. before? July 1 to the 
address below can have a copy of [this book sent 
post free. 


London: Puitie GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire managemen of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


BIRTHS. 


Barron—On the 5th June, at 5, Broadpark- 
terrace, Whitchurch, Tavistock, the wife of the 
Rev. John Barron, of a sor. 

TraspALE—On the Ist June, 1909, at ‘ Bandora,” 
Oaken, nr. Wolverhampton, to W. L. and Mrs. 
Teasdale, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


NicHorson-— LAMBELLE— On the 4th June, at 
Christ Church (Unitarian), Middlesbrough, by 
the father of the bride, Thomas, second son of 
George Nicholson, of Stockton, to Ada Lavinia 
Lambelle, eldest daughter of the Rev. W. H. 
Lambelle, of Stockton and Middlesbrough. 


SILVER WEDDING. 
Lee—Notcutt—On the 9th June, 1875, at the 
Unitarian Chapel, Ipswich, Thomas Grosvenor 
Lee, of Birmingham, Solicitor, to Winifred 
Hannah, youngest daughter of Stephen Abbott 

Notcutt, of Ipswich, Solicitor, 


Our: CALENDAH 


——f— 
SUNDAY, June 10. 


=f 


RS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 1]4.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. D. Amos. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 fs.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Evening, ‘‘ Our Children: What shall they be ’ 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 P.m., Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Horps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MancHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
Rev. StorrorD A. Brookz, M A., and 7 P.M., 
Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON, 

Forest-gate, coruer of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev, H. Woops PErRis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, Rev. 
Brooke HeErForp, D.D., and 7 p.m., Rev. Epcar 
Dariyy. Minister’s Class for Children, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 1] a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A, 

Islington Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 
Morning, ‘‘ Faith in Man.” Evening, “ Ought 
we to take no Thought for the Morrow?” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH POPE. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 p.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, Rev. W. Cuyn- 
owETH Porr, 3 P.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rey. G. 
CarnteR. Sunday- school Anniversary and 
Flower Services. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 3 p.M., Service for Children, 
Rev. S. FarRineTon. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. L. 
TavENER, ‘““The Goal cf Creation’ (A Lesson 
from Giotto’s Tower), and 7 pP.m., Mr. THos. 
Exot, ‘‘ The Light of the World.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 pM, Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, lla, 
Mr. J. C. Parn, and 6.30 p.m., Mr, L. Tavener. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M,, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY. 


——————_——______ 


PROVINCIAL. 


BaLsaLt HeatH InstiruTe: Our Fatuen’s CHURCH’ 
11 a.M, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. Snzatu. 
BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. I. W. STANLEY. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Row.anp HILL. 

BiacKxpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BiacKpooL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELL SmirH. 
Boortz Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, and 

6.30 P.M, 
BovrnemovuTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.Mm., Rev. C. C. Coz. 
Briauton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoon, B.A. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 1] a.M. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. : 
CantTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Dzau and WaLMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11a.m.and 6,30 P.M., Rev. T,. SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. S. BURROWS 
Eastsourne Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 4.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Cram. 

GuinprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S, Lana BucknanD, M.A. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 

11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Lezps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev, 
F, H. Jonzs, B.A, 
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LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
Rev. J. C. Hirst, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. 
WHITEMAN, J 

Liverroot, Hope-stre Church, 11 a.m., Rev. 
A. Coppen SMITH, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. A. 
ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Juve. 

LiveRPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kirin. Evening, ‘ The 
Worship of Unitariaas: A Sermon for Trinity 
Sunday.” 

MANcHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M, Rev. 
J. FoRREST?. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways 10.304.M. and 6.30. P.M, 


-MaraartzE, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 


Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Neweort, Isle: of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 PM., 
Rev. Clement E. Prxe. Trains from Sandown, 
Shanklin, and Ventoor. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
J. E. Carpenrer, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonp. 

PortsmoutT#H, High-streedp Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

Ramseate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 
Rey. J. B. BARNHILL. _ 

ReEApDinG, Unitarian Free Church, Londot-road, 
11.15 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Mr, O. A. SHRUBSOLE, 
EGS. 

SoarnorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. J. M. ConneL, 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

SovrtHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 

6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEvENoAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 

lla.m., Rev. R.C. Denby. Stables in the grounds 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. | 


and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.M. and 6.30.m., Mr. E. Howarp. 
Yorxk,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6.30P.M., 
Rev. H,. Rawiines, M.A. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.— ‘une 10th, 

at 11.15, J. A. HOBSON, M.A., “George Eliot and 
George Meredith—a Contrast.”” Concert at 7. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—June 10th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “James Martineau as an Ethical 
Teacher.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ON EO® DOMESTIC MISSION. 


The position of MISSIONARY at Rhyl-street, 
Kentish Town, being now VACANT the Committee 
are prepared to consider applications, which should 
be sent to the Secretary, Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, 
32, Northolme-road, Highbury, N. 


] THCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
woe 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-balf 
per Cent. 


DIRkEcTORS, 


“Chairman — Sir H. ‘W. Lawrencg, Bart., 21, 


Mincing-iane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupax, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H, A. Harpoast3e, F.S.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S. W, 
Miss Ormg, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
SrepHEen SEAWARD TayYLER, 151, Brixton-road,S.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rurt,1 Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Schools, etc. 


a eae 


EAUFORT SCHOOL, 25, WOOD- 
STOCK AVENUE, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


HALF TERM, MONDAY, June 18. 


Miss Tucker will be in London for the Whit- 
Week Meetings, and any letters sent to her at 69, 
Guilford-street, Russell-square, W.C., will receive 
immediate attentior. 


RIGHTON. — ASCOTT HOUSE 
SCHOOL, 37, SUSSEX-SQUARE, 
PrincipaL—MAURICE JACOBS, M.A. (Oxon.). 

BOYS well grounded and prepared for Public 
Schools by experienced University Graduates and 
Public Schoolmep. Healthiest situation in Brighton, 
facing sea and downs. Playing fields of thirty 
acres. Highest references, 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 18s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 

The HALF TERM begins MONDAY, June 18th, 
1900. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 


For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


re Dic tae bcos OFF ER EL HEN D: 8. 


PRINCIPAL a 


BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. 

Healthy country district. 

Fee £40 per annum, 

Write for prospectus. 

Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 


gee WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


Schools, ete. 


——. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 


_ 


TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 
HEAD MASTER. 
GUY LEWIS, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 


SECOND MASTER. ; 
J. H. WOODS, M.A., of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
and Manchester College, Oxford. 


This School will provide a sound liberal education 
on Public School lines. 
Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science. 
There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the School on Sunday. Instruction will 
be given in the history of the growth of religious 
and rational theological thought and opinion in 
England, and generally in religious subjects. The 
Boys will be encouraged in sobriety, intelligence, 
earnestness, and piety, and in modes and by 
teachers free from the obligations of prescribed’ 
creeds or tests of religious belief. 
+ Careful and individual attention will be given to 
the physical training and development of the Boys 


Fees. 
For Boarders... £33 6s, 8d. a term (inclusive), 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s. a term. 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine, 


Further particulars, prospectus, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 
GUY LEWIS (Head Master), Nantwich ; 
A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, Sé. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 
EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 18851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O # onthe minimum nonthly Balances, O° 
when not drawn below £100 > / 
fe) z co) 
DEPOSIT. ACCOUNTS 


1° e 4:0 
os on Deposits, repayable on demand. — /. 
2To 2 fo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
* Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOS ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


post free. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. § Holborn. 
Telegruphie Adérvas: “ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


ENTLEMAN of education and ex- 

perience (aged 40) desires ENGAGEMENT 

as SECRETARY, or any position of trust. Highest 

references.—Address, T. H. F., care of the Rey. 
WattER Lioyp, Gloucester. 
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Board and Residence, 
—— 
A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert TuRNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8S. W. 


NGLESEA. BRYNTIRION 

BOARDING HOUSE, Red Wharf Bay. 

Tennis. Misses SCHOFIELD and Brooks. Terms 
on application. 


OARD and RESIDENCH, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts, Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss Rowxanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARD and RESIDENCE (First 
Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and friends that she has renewed the lease 
of her house, and has enlarged and re-decorated it. 
Electric light and bells and bath-room are added, 
and perfect modern drainage. References required. 
—18, Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—* Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. Board and Residence from 30s. 
Send for particulars, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECcoTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


Cera a 


{VCONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. Near the lakes, the 
woods, and the mountains of Westmorland. 
Board and lodging from three shillings per day.— 
Write for particulars to the Rev. H. V. MiLLs 
Starnthwaite Colony, Kendal. 


ELIXSTOWH#.—Comfortable A part- 
~ ments near Railway Station and to the Sea 
in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs, H. RoBinson 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 


EAR WINCHELSEA.-—-A few paying 
GUESTS received in a healthy country 
village. Terms moderate. Good cycling. Pretty 
undulating country, Within easy reach of Rye 
and Camber. References given.— Mrs. CoupLanp, 
Icklesham, Rye. 


T. LHONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P, Porrrr. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HorenL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/8 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


77 S& ici, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


‘‘QureTtuDE, Lonpon.” 


Telegrams : 
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ANCHESTER 
OXFORD. 


COLLEGE, 


The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines. 

The ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in connection 
with the CLOSING of the SESSION will take 
place at the College on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
June 28th and 29th, 

A VALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
will be held in the College Chapel at 8 o’clock p.m., 
on THURSDAY, June 28th. The FAREWELL 
on behalf of the College will be given by the 
Principal, and the WELCOME into the Ministry 
by the Rev. H. Enrrerp Dowson, B.A. 

The Rev. Storrorp A, Brooxg, M.A., LL.D., 
will deliver the ADDRESS to the Students on 
FRIDAY, at 12 o’clock noon, 

The ANNUAL MEETING of TRUSTEES will 
be held on FRIDAY, June 29th, at 2 o’clock p.m., 
for the usual business. 

Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, B.A., 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


Secs, 


The AGGREGATE SERVICE for elder Scholars 
will be held at ESSEX HALL, on SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON, June 24th, at 3.15 p.m. The Ser- 
vice, to which friends are cordially invited, will be 
conducted by the Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A., 
of Highgate. 

ALEX. BARNES, 2 
& HAROLD WADE, $ 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 


Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and Con- 
gregations of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


—$<$<$= 
MEETING FOR 1900. 


Hon, Secs. 


The Assembly will meet at LIVERPOOL on 
THURSDAY, June 21st. 

The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be held in the 
Ullet-road Church, Ullet-road, at Eleven a M. ; the 
DEVOTIONAL part being conducted by the Rev. 


R. T. Herrorp, B.A., and the SERMON being 


preached by the Rev. T. Leyuanp. 

LUNCH will be provided at the High School, 
Arundel Avenue, at One o’clock, at a charge of One 
Shilling. 

The MEETING FOR BUSINESS will he held 
in the Chapel, at 2.30 P.M., at which the President, 
the Rev. J. E. OpceErs, M.A., will take the Chair. 

A SUBSTANTIAL TEA will be provided at the 
High School, Arundel Avenue, at Five P.M., ata 
charge of One Shilling ; after which a MEETING 
will be held in the Hope Hall at Seven P.M.— 
Henry Jevons, Esq., J.P., in the Chair—when 
Addresses will be delivered by Sir JoHN BRUNNER, 
Bart., M.P., Rev. P. H. WickstEeD, M.A., and Rev. 
H. E. Dowson, B.A. 

J. E. ODGERS, President. 
H. ENFIELD DOWSON, 
W. H. DRUMMOND, 


(yee PRESBYTERIAN MEETING 


f Secs. 


HOUSE (Non-Subscribing), BALLYCLARE. | 


A- BAZAAR 


will be held on JUNE 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1900, 
in aid of the : 
CHURCH RESTORATION FUND. 


Contributions of Money or Work will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by 

Rev. WM. FIELDING, Chairman, 
The Old Manse, Ballyclare, co. Antrim ; 

Mr. JOHN SHANNON, Treasurer, 
Ballyclare ; or 

Mr. R. H. JOHNSON, Hon. Secretary, 
Ballyclare. 


lene aoe JONES: FUND, 


The Board of Managers meets in OCTOBER 
annually for the purpose of making GRANTS. 
Applications must be in hand not later than 
JUNE 15th, and he made on a special form to be 
obtained from 
EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
88, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Book of Daily Strength. 


Selections from 
Unitarian Writers for every Day of the Year 


EpITeD BY 


V. D. DAVIS, B.A. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
gilt, 53, net, 


Superior Edition in leather 
Postage 4d, extra, 


London: 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


—_—— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ADDRESSES TO CHILDREN for Use 

in Home and Schocl. Price 8d. net, postage 2d. 
- This little book consists of 25 Addresses which 
have appeared in the “ Children’s Column” of THE 
Inquirer, contributed by Revs. Joun Byxzs, V. D. 
Davis, J. J. Wricnt, and E, P. Barrow; Miss 
Frances E. Cooke, Miss GERTRUDE Marringavu, 
Mrs. Farrinoton, and others. 


OXFORD SUMMER SESSION for 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 1899. 
Report of the Proceedings, with the various 
Papers delivered durin the Session. Price 6d, net, 
postage 3d. 


Cheaper Edition. 

OUTLINE LESSONS ON MORALS. 
By GertrupE Martineau. Cloth, 1s. net, 
postage 3d. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


—— i 


We have not yet received full accounts 
of the meetings of the American Unitarian 
deferring perforce our 
notice of them, they will have the wider 
welcome next week when the pressure of 
matter from our own meetings is relieved. 
Meanwhile, northern friends will not for- 
get their special rallying point at the 


Provincial Assembly Meeting, to be held 


on Thursday nextat Liverpool. <A strong 
programme has been provided, and the 
calendar has afforded it the longest day 
of the year. An _ excellently conceived 
booklet for the use of visitors is issued by 
the liverpool Looksellers’ Company 
(70, Lord-street). 


On Monday World’s 


morning a 


- Temperance Congress was opened at the 


Medical Examination Hall, near Waterloo 
Bridge, and it has been attended very 
numerously. The opening sessions at the 
Hall were largely historical, but im the 
evening a public meeting was held at the 
City of London Schools under the chair- 
mauship of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
President of the Congress. The following 


- manifesto was unanimously adopted :— 


ihe 


The President of the Congress congratu- 
lates the members thereof now present, and 
the various temperance organisations that 
have sent them here, on the noble record of 
what has been done in the past, and the 
sure hopes that it is now possible to enter- 
tain for the future. The temperance cause 


is specially distinguished by this character- 


istic, that though it has moved and is still 
moving very slowly, it has never yet gone 
back in its steady progress. It has won its 


way in science, in religion, in politics, in 


general public opinion. It has not yet 


achieved a final triumph, but it has silenced 


most of the objections which long hindered 
its advance; it has made ridicule ridiculous; 


it has reversed the arguments founded on 
what is necessary for health, for steady 
labour, for long life; it has put an end to 
the charge of being an eccentricity ; it has 
compelled a great trade to admit that the 
fruits of that trade as now carried on are a 
gigantic evil, and the one argument that 
still holds its ground, that the use of intoxi- 
cants contributes to human enjoyment, is 
beginning to lose its force as we contrast 
the misery of the home of the drunkard with 
the happiness of the home of the sober. But 
there still remains one enemy to be encoun- 
tered that is much more difficult to deal 
with than all the enemies we have encoun- 
tered yet, and that is the indifference of 
men in general, and even of very good men, 
to the duty of helping our fellows who have 
yielded or are in danger of yielding to this 
most terrible temptation. To those who 
have studied the subject, it is a cause of 
unending astonishment that there should be 
so many to pass the whole matter quietly 
by. We earnestly appeal to all who have 
any sense of duty to look into the question 
for themselves, and then decide whether 
they can disregard it any longer. There are 
undoubtedly other sins which may be pro- 
nounced more mean, more polluting, more 
deadly, but assuredly no other so terribly 
mischievous. Look, we beseech you, and 
judge, and then ask your consciences 
whether it is {possible to stand aloof. and 
leave the evil to take its course. 


On Tuesday some highly important 
papers and scientific demonstrations were 
given by medical men, Professor G. Sims 
Woodhead, professor of pathological 
chemistry at Cambridge, being president 
of the Science section of the Congress. 
He said text-books of medicine gave the 
very best temperance lectures one could 
have. Alcohol in excess was one of the 
most potent factors in producing disease. 
But alcoholism, short of drunkenness, 
gave rise to a number of nerve diseases. 
There were also well-known diseases of 
the liver and of the heart produced by 
alcohol. All .observers—not teetotallers 
—agreed that not more than a certain 
amount could be taken without evil, and 
that quantity was always diminishing. 
Alcohol was never necessary for perfectly 
healthy people—a fact which he said was 
acknowledged by all who had worked at 
the question. He admitted that some 
said it might do a little good as a drug, 
but he himself believed that for lowering 
the temperature, quinine and anti-pyrin 
were better. All were convinced that if 
used in excess it was an evil, but at some 
period of their lives, people who used it 
would certainly have to pay for it, for it 
drew upon the reserves of strength. Mr. 
W. S. Caine reported on Lord Roberts’s 
testimony that the temperance movement 
had added two battalions of effective men 
to the Army, and saved the Indian revenues 
no less than £400,000 per annum. Colonel 
Ferguson also testified on Wednesday to 
the great improvement of the soldiers’ 


health and general condition owing to the 
spread of temperance in the ranks, and 
while this is no doubt due, in India at 
least, to the temperance rooms provided 
through Lord Roberts’s efforts in every 
canteen there, Colonel Ferguson attributes 
the improvement largely to Bands of Hope 
and other juvenile societies. .The import- 
ance of educating the young people on the 
subject was emphasised by many speakers 
at the Congress. 


Tue Rey. Alexander Webster, of Aber- 
deen, who is experiencing some ill-treat- 
ment from a certain section of his fellow- 
citizens on account of his supposed opinions 
on the war, will hardly need to be assured 
of the sympathy of his many friends and 
admirers. The great work he is doing for 
liberal Christianity in Scotland may be 
judged by the report given in our * News 
of the Churches”’ this week, which will, 
we venture to say, surprise those who have 
not realised Mr. Webster’s powers as an 
out-door preacher. The fact is that for a 
long series of years he has attracted 
enormous congregations in this way, and 
after all necessary deductions have been 
made for casual listeners and the like, 
there must remain a good solid bulk of 
the population of Aberdeen who look to 
him as their teacher. It is not creditable 
to the town that a gentleman of such 
recognised position should be subject to 
the assault of a band of young rowdies as 
described by the Daily Free Press; stillmore 
deplorable is it that his wife should have 
been hurt by the stone-throwers. ‘ They 
know not what they do,” must. still be 
pleaded for them; but Aberdeen must 
teach them and so protect her own good 
name. 

Tuer interesting suggestion recently 
made by Professor A. Harnack with respect 
to the authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is one which merits attention, 
not only on account of the learned author s 
reputation, but for the consequences which 
follow, if it may be at all depended upon. 
The essay ccntaining it appeared in the 
first issue (March) of the Zeitschrift fiir 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die 
Kunde des Urchristentums (Parkes and 
Co., Oxford). It is entitled “ Probabilia,” 
&c., and the author takes refuge behind 
this modest description from the assaults 
of derisive critics. The grounds on which 
his conjectural conclusion has been 
reached are set forth with some detail, and 
are of a delicately critical nature. 
Roughly, we may say Professor Harnack 
considers it certain that the Epistle was 
addressed to a domestic circle of 
Christians in Rome, and that the author 
originally belonged to this circle in a 
position of authority as a teacher and 
leader. A peculiar feature is found in 
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the use of “we” and “I” by the author, 
the alternative plural and singular 
seeming to point to special circumstances 
inthe authorship. Without going further 
into the argument, which is cumulative, it 
is impossible to judge fairly of its strength ; 
we can only add here that Professor 
PHarneckhasards tho sugaqestian, which he 
says increasingly commends itself to him, 
that the Epistle is not by Barnabas, or 
Luke, or Apollo—Paul is out of the 
question—but by one or both of the 
honoured pair of Roman _ Christians, 
known from Acts as experts in 
teaching and credited with important 
labours by the last chapter of Romans 
—Aquila and Priscilla (or as Romans 
gives it “ Prisca”). Professor Harnack 
has discovered and sets forth some striking 
early manuscript evidence showing how 
early and how strongly a certain repug- 


nance set in with regard to the position of | 


« Prisca’? as a teacher; and in this 
current of feeling he finds the reason why 
before the end of the se-oid century the 
name of the author was, as Origen con- 
fessed, hopelessly lost. It would be 
asking too much that Professor Harnack 
should have solved the problem to every- 
body’s satisfaction ; but those who wish 
to hear a woman’s accent among those of 
the most ancient and influential of 
Christian teachers may seize this as a 
favourable opportunity. A friend sug- 
gests that the theory will stand-a better 
chance coming from the sober Harnack 
than if Renan, the romantic, had pro- 
pounded it! 


Tne Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, has 
sent a very strong appeal to the Lord 
Mayor of London on behalf of the famine- 
stricken Indians. He draws a most heart- 
rending picture of the afflicted population, 
the numbers of which far exceed the 
record of previous famines in the time of 
British control of the Peninsula. The 
claims of the sufferers by the South 
African War have. not, indeed, dried up 
the springs of pity for India, but the flow 
has been sadly checked ; and we shall all 
rejoice if Lord Curzon’s letter not only stirs 
up the benevolent to greater zeal, but 
rouses the selfish rich—of whom we appear 
to have a huge supply, to judge by the 
crowds that flock to the fashionable race- 
courses. But is not the case one for 
Imperial benevolence? Are we only able 
to vote millions to provide munitions of 
war,andnot tosave the starving multitudes 
of the East ? 


Tue Iypian Faminr Branmo Somas 
Funp.—Mr. Ion Pritchard acknow- 
ledges receipt of the following dona- 
tions:—Amount already acknowledged, 
£1,722 12s. 5d.; Miss Aikin, 2s. 6d.; Mr. 
J. Bainbridge, 5s. ; George’s Chapel, 
Exeter, £4 14s.; Rev. T. Thomas, 10s. ; 
Mr. W. R. Cremer, £1 1s.; Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, £2) 238. ; CHS.) 2s" 6d." Mrs, 
Bayle Bernard, £1 ; Church of Good 
Will Sunday-school, Streator, U.S., 
£1. Is.; Mr. Belstead, 10s.;° EB. H.S., 
2s. 6d.; Wareham Unitarian Chapel, 
15s. 10d.; Highgate Church Sunday- 
school, £4 2s.; Walthamstow Sunday- 
school, 2s.; Mr. EH. BH. Chitty, 10s.; L., 
10s.; Miss Lee, Redcliffe, £2; Miss 
Perry, £1 1s.; Miss Evers, £1; Miss 
Wood, £1; Miss HE. Lee, Kinver, £1; 
Mr. Watson. Smith, £I;° Mr, J. #, 
Swindell, £1; Mrs. Garrard, 10s.; Mrs. 
Worthington, 10s.; Mr. E. Blurton, 10s. ; 
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Mr. Garrard, 10s.; Mrs. Blurton, 58.;| DR. MARTINEAU AND UNITARIAN 


Mrs. Earp, 5s. ; Mrs. Ellcock, 5s. ; Mr. W.. 
Jones, 5s.; Mrs. F. Preston, 2s.; Mr. R. 
A. Blurton, 2s.; Mr. W. R. Blurton, 2s. ; 


/Mr. J. 'T. Short, 2s.; Rev. A. W. Timmis, 


9s.; Total, £1,751 13s. 9d. Contributions 
may be sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Hssex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE REVIEWS. 


THE war naturally furnishes the theme 
of many of the articles again this month. 
We hardly seem to have come to a period 
of sober reflection as yet, however ; and 
judging by the current articles, that time is 
still far off. In the Nineteenth Century a 
description by the late Captain Cecil 
Boyle is given of “The Cavalry Rush to 
Kimberley,”” which, while spirited, is 
happily free from the ‘ high-falutin’ ” style 
of much newspaper correspondence. The 


authcr was killed a few days after the. 


capture of Cronje which he describes. 
Two other articles in the same review 
supply some evidence from the spot: the 
first as to Natal opinion, the writer being 
Mr. F. S. Tatham, a member of the 
Legislative Assembly ; the second, by the 
Rey. J. S. Moffat, deals with the condition 
and prospects of the “native races.” 
Poor “ races ”’—they are likely to fare ill, 
when the whites treat each other badly. 
The only articles dealing with religious or 
ecclesiastical subjects are Dr. Cobb’s on 
the ‘ Prospects of Anglicanism,” and 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s on “ Liberalism and 
Intransigeance”’; neither of them seems 
very noteworthy to us. A brief article 
by Professor Robert K. Douglas, 
entitled ‘The Intellectual Awakening of 
China,” describes the work of a society for 
diffusing Western literature mm China; 
apparently it has met with great success. 
A refreshing defence of Handel’s genius (by 
Mr. H. H. Statham) against the criticisms 
of fashionable folk, and an essay on ‘‘ The 
Vogue of the Garden Book,” by Mrs. 8. 
Batson, lighten the programme of articles, 
and are wise as well as attractive. 

In the Contemporary three war articles 
open, and two “high political” articles 
close ; of the latter, that by Mr. Herbert 
Paul, on “ A Top-Heavy Administration,” 
is, like most of Mr. Paul’s work, full of 
fireworks, rather fatiguing, but very clever. 
The remaining six articles include one on 
educational subjects by Professor Withers, 
a very pungent and forcible article by the 
Rev. Thomas Holmes, on ‘“ Youthful 
Offenders and Parental Responsibility ” 
—which should open the eyes of a good 
many people and lead to wiser methods— 
and one by “ Fidelis” on “A Convert’s 
Experiences of the Catholic Church.” The 
writer of the last-named, while deploring 
the late Dr. Mivart’s style of criticism on 
the Church, evidently comes pretty near 
him in sympathy. One wonders how so 
sensible a man can withstand the force of 
Dr. Mivart’s final appeal from Rome to 
reason. Mr. Matthias Dunn tells some 
amazing stories of “ Cuttle-fishes,” and 
the Countess Martinengo-Oxsaresco deals 
with the legends of St. Francis and the 
animal world; and another lady, Edith 
Sellers, describes a very notable experi- 
ment in Berlin in the formation of a 
“People’s Theatre” at really popular 
prices. Is it not possible for London to 
supply as good an article for its toilers, 
who also need refreshment and education 
of this kind ? 
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CHRISTIANITY.* a 
BY THE REV. EDWIN ODGERS, M.A. : 


Wuen the Committee of this Association _ 
asked me to address you on “Dr. Martineau 
and Unitarian Christianity,’ I could not 
but be aware that. the subject was a large 
one; for it may be said, and truly, that 
there was no part and no activity, of his 
long life, which did aot concern Unit- — 
arian Christianity. It was obvious at the 
outset that I must exclude all attempt to 
speak of Martineau as philosopher, and 
equally, that I must refrain from bio- 
graphical notes and personal reminiscences. 

I hoped, however, to speak of the relation 
of his progressive thought to Unitarian 
doctrine, and of his attitude with regard 
to Unitarianism ecclesiastical—i.e., to the’ 
churches and institutions generally desig- — 
nated Unitarian. The time at my disposal, 
however, only permits me to deal with the — 
first of these subjects; and in so doing, [ | 
have mainly endeavoured to trace the 
line of Martineau’s theological develop- — 
ment from those earlier phases of doctrine, 
with which my hearers may not be so 
familiar, to those later views of religion 
with which his name is associated before 
the world, and which have become familiar 
to most of us as elements of our daily — 
thought. 

When in 1828, at the age of twenty- — 
three, Martineau was ordained by the 
synod of Munster, as assistant to the Rev. 
Phillip Taylor, of Hustace-street, Dublin, 
he made his entrance into a theological 
atmosphere which was wholly Arian. 
Arianism had by this time been left with 
hardly a representative among English 
Presbyterians. Priestley had passed 
through it and left it, before the time of 
his great influence among them ; and it 
was largely due to him and Lindsey that 
Socinianism had generally supplanted it, 
Let me remind you of the main differences | 
between these schemes. According to the 
Arian, Christ, or the Son, is a Divine 
Being, but with a derived Deity: 
created, pre-existent, but not co-eternal 
with the Father: incarnate in Jesus, 
yet not of two natures: who could 
really die, and whose death was'a condi- | 
tion of man’s salvation (though the 
language of substitution was avoided). 
The Arian paid worship to Christ. He 
was intensely scriptural. His boast was _ 
that he could use, of his Christ, all the — 
Christological language of Scripture ; and 
it was just, for the whole conception was — 
built up expressly for that purpose. . The | 
Socinian view was Adoptionist; its Christ — 
was not pre-existent, save in the purpose 
of God, and started, though miraculously, — 
upon the plane of humanity: but was 
elevated by God’s commission and endow-_ 
ment to be Messiah, Mediator, Son, and — 
at last received a true Godhead, and is, 
therefore, properly worshipped. The | 
English Unitarian, properly so-called, — 
protested against. this final step, as 
Davidis had done in the days of 
Socinus himself. Lindsey had left the 
Church mainly on the ground that the 
Son is not a proper object of worship. 
He taught that, as against Trinitarian and 
Avian alike, the Unitarian stands for the 
worship of the One True God—a jarring 
note to our ears, as if it criticised the 
prayers of other men; but he himself was 


* An Address given on Wednesday evening, 
June 6, at the British and Foreign Unitarian Anni- 
versary Meetings, Essex Hall. 2 
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extremely shocked when Priestley gave up 
the miraculous birth. Now Martineau 
says: “ My youthful religion was entirely 
of the type of Dr. Priestley’s.” Between 
theages of fourteen and sixteen he had been 
a pupil of Dr. Lant Carpenter, and was 
with him again, as assistant in his school, 
for a year, between leaving Manchester 
College, York, and going to his Dublin 
ministry. He had been trained by Dr. 
Carpenter to reverence the 
Hartley and Priestley, and was deeply 
imbued with their characteristic philoso- 
phy (the doctrines known as Association, 
Materialism, Necessarianism). It was lone 
before he renounced his allegiance to 
these, yet already in his school days he 
had been brought into contact with 
influences which were destined to disturb 
the calm of his determinism. He was 
introduced by Dr. Carpenter to the early 
writings of Channing—writines like his 
“ Fectures on the Hvidences,” which do not 
strike us now as being of any particular 
significance; but this preliminary ac- 
quaintance led Martineau to welcome 
Channing’s more distinctive and personal 
utterances, and to be deeply moved by 
them, while as yet they were httle known 
in Eneland, or, where known, were 
greeted, as he tells us, with ‘“ bitter and 
contemptuous criticism.” Again, while at 
schoot, he had become acquainted, entirely 
of his own motion, with some of the 
literature of Evangelical piety, which 
revealed to him experiences, notably in 
the sense of sin, and stirred in him depths 
of feeling, which had been wholly un- 
dreamed of in his philosophy, and which, 
when he saw them at a later day inser- 
preted by Channing’s teaching of moral 
responsibility, led him to burst the bonds 
of Necessarianism and guided him _to- 
wards the foundation of his later philoso- 
phy in the spiritual relation of man and 
God. This conjunction seems to me to 
have determined the fact that it is from 
Man as criterion of ethical and theological 
systems that Martineau proceeds in all his 
thinking. All his ethical criticism is a 
declaration that you cannot make Man fit 
nto this space or that which you happen 
to have left for him when you have com- 
pleted your metaphysical or scientific 
_ Kosmos. As he naively says: ‘ Our per- 
sonality is sure to recover from the most 
ingenious philosophy.” 

But there was another influence destined 
to be equally lasting, which Martineau 
earried away from Bristol to Dublin. I 
refer to that feeling of devotion to Christ 
as to a beloved person, which, if it 
did not originate in the teaching of 
Dr. Carpenter, was certainly fostered by 
it. Speaking long afterwards of the 
Doctor’s New Testament lessons, he says: 
“ An absorbing veneration for the person 
of Christ as supernatural filled the 
teacher’s whole mind.” ‘This no doubt 
transfigured the somewhat diplomatic 
language in which older Unitarians were 
accustomed to speak of Christ, magnifying 
his offices and enumerating our obliga- 
tions to him: the sort of language which 
in the case of some of us, never rolled up 
and vanished away till we caught the fire 
of Theodore Parker’s enthusiasm for Jesus 
asareal man. In the “ Peclaration of 
Views ” made at his ordination, Martineau 
passes on from what might have been 
expected as full recognition of the func- 
tions of Christ, to an expression of fervent 
loyalty which must, I think, have startled 
those who heard it by its tone of personal 


names of 


directness and intensity. As probably 
few who hear me have ever seen this 
address, I will venture on a somewhat 
lengthy quotation. After speaking of the 
revelation of God by patriarchs and 
prophets of old, and more gloriously by 
Jesus Christ His well-beloved Son, he 
continued :— 

“Him I acknowledge as Mediator 
between God and man, who was appointed 
to produce by his life, and yet more pecu- 
liarly by his death, an unprecedented 
change in the spiritual condition of man- 
kind, and to open a new and living way 
of salvation. No pledge of Divine Love 
to the human race impresses me so deeply 
as the voluntary death of Jesus Christ, and 
his. exaltation to that position which he 
now holds above all other. created beings, 
where he lives for ever more, and from 
which he shall hereafter judge the world 
in righteousness. I receive and reverence 
him not merely for that sinless excellence 
which renders him a perfect pattern to our 
race, but as the commissioned delegate of 
Heaven, on whom the Spirit was poured 
without measure—as the chosen represen- 
tative of the Most High, in whom dwelt 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
As authorities for our duties, as fountains 
of consoling and elevating truth, 
Jesus and the Father are one; and 
in all subjects of religious faith and 
obedience, not to:honour him as we honour 
the Father is to violate our alleziance to 
him as the great Captain of our salva- 
tion. When Jesus commands, I would 
listen as to a voice from Heaven ; when he 
instructs, [ would treasure up his teach- 
ings as the words of everlasting truth ; 
when he forewarns of evil, I would take 
heed and fly as from impending ruin; 
when he comforts, I would lay my heart to 
rest as on the proffered mercy of God; 
when he promises, I would trust to his 
assurance as to an oracle of destiny.” 

Yet the only record, so far as I know, 
that Martineau has put into print con- 
cerning his Dublin ministry proves that 
the dogmatic basis of his Christology was 
found to be unsound and Socinian by 
some members of his Arian congregation. 
“So resolute was their aversion to any 
further step that on letting fall an ex- 
pression implying the simple humanity of 
Christ [ lost the most attached friend I 
had amongst my hearers, who took his 
household away from me with lamentation 
and tears.” 

During his four years’ ministry in 
Dublin Martineau was mainly _instru- 
mental in founding the Irish Unitarian 
Society. He left in 1832, in consequence 
of his objection to receive the Regium 
Donum, which would naturally fall to him 
as successor on the death of his colleague. 
Soon after his removal to Paradise- 
street, Liverpool, where he commenced 
his ministry as assistant to the Rev. John 
Grundy, he preached the annual sermon 
before this Association on ‘ The Existing 
State of Theology as an Intellectual Pur- 
suit, and Religion as a Moral: Influence”’ 
(1834). The mention of this naturally 
brings to mind his second Association 
sermon, preached in 1859, entitled 
“Three Stages of Unitarian Theology,” 
in which the main lines of the evolution 
of his own thought and (in spite of the 
most careful suppression of the personal 
element) of hisownleading in contemporary 
Unitarianism, are clearly and_ fully 
drawn. As I believe the separate edition 
of this sermon is readily obtainable, I 


shall not. dwell upon it, but take my 
illustrations mainly from other sources. In 
Liverpool Martineau found himself in 
a freer air. Arianism of the Irish type 
had been dominant at Renshaw-street. 
Paradise-street had probably accepted the 
aggressive Unitarianism of Grundy. All 
around flourished an Hvangelical Church- 
ism of a pronounced Orange hue. Perhaps 
it was the fact that all these parties alike 
appealed to Scripture as final, and each 
one professed to be more scriptural than 
the other two, that induced Martineau to 
set before himself the inquiry—“< What 
are the logical preliminaries for the settle- 
ment of the question, What is Christi- 
anity?’”’ The result of this inquiry he em- 
bodied in a course of six lectures delivered 
on the last Sundays of the year 1835, and 
pubiished under the title ‘The Rationale 
of Religious Enquiry ; or, the Question 
stated, of Reason, the Bible, and the 
Church.” This was Martineau’s first book, 
and I cannot help regretting that it is not 
to be reprinted. It is excellent reading. 
It must have been a surprise to its con- 
temporaries to find that Theology could 
be written in a style so keen, eloquent, 
thoughtful, and clear. The writer steps 
into the arena as a frank champion 
of Rationalism, in the sense, that he 
maintains the validity of the natural 
criteria of Revelation. He espouses at 
once that cause of reason which Locke had 
bequeathed to liberal Nonconformity, but 
which the scriptural character of the 
Unitarian controversy had tended to put 
into the background. A literary instinct 
and an historic sense emancipated Mar- 
tineau from the fetters of a rigid Scrip- 
turalism, if indeed he had ever put them 
on. He states with some regret that he 
cannot follow Dr. Carpenter any more 
than he can follow Lindsey and Robberds 
in the use of language which implies a 
dictation to the individual, by or through 
Scripture, of a religious belief. The 
Unitarian attempt at a rational literalism 
is treated no less freely than the diverse 
prejudements of the Calvinist and the 
German Antisupernaturalist ; and all alike 
are reminded that the sole task of the 
interpreter is to reach the meaning of the 
author. The Lockian principle that re- 
velation cannot supersede reason because 
reason must be the organ to which reve- 
lation is addressed, is carried to further 
applications, e.g., in the consideration of 
the natural improbability of a doctrine, 
the contradiction of natural religion 
involved in it, and the right of applying 
moral criticism to it. The conclusion to 
which we are led is this: it is impossible 
to attain to any conclusion more than 
rational: all is not over when we have the 
Scriptures in our hands, or when we have 
done our utmost to reach the ideas of their 
authors (and that is no light matter, for 
those who credit the maxim that the Bible 
is as plain as noon-day are confronted by 
the statement that “the Scriptures are a 
collection of writings singularly difficult 
to understand”); but then, the whole 
duty of forming your individual belief is 
before you. The Gospel records, written 
by men “uninspired but truthful,’ are 
found to contain, inseparable from their 
tissue, accounts of miracle. A rational 
Christianity must include this. Anti- 
supernaturalism is an illogical application 
of Rationalism ; ‘ nor is there any intelli- 
gible sense in which one who thinks that 
the preternatural can be banished from 
the birth and infancy of our faith, can 
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continue to take the name of Christian.’ 
Yet miracle is no short cut to faith; the’ 
stress of authentication and proof cannot 
be laid upon it. It cannot supersede any 
mental or spiritua] process. In the words 
of Locke, “ The miracles are to be judged 
by the doctrine, not the doctrine by the 
miracles.” 

What effect was produced by the 
Rationale either in Liverpool or elsewhere 
T can find no means of judging. But I 
cannot help surmising that it was, if not 
the main cause still, a determining circum- 
stance of the attempt made to extirpate 
Unitarianism by the joint action of thir- 
teen Liverpool clergymen, who addressed 
a letter through one of their number “ to 
all who call themselves Unitarians ” in the 
town and neighbourhood, begging them 
to allow themselves to be snatched from 
the eternal peril in which the wministra- 
tions of Mr. Thom, Mr. Martineau, and 
Mr. Giles had inyolved them, and_ to 
attend a course of thirteen lectures 
designed to convince them of their blas- 
phemous and deadly error. ‘To the course 
of lectures thus inaugurated the three 
Unitarian ministers replied. This is 
the Liverpool Controversy of 1839, 
the {records of which are to be found in 
two volumes entitled “ Unitarianism Con- 
futed”’ and “ Unitarianism Defended.” 
The books are monumental: the first, 
because it perfectly illustrates the way in 
which the battle of Orthodoxy will never 
again be fought by representatives of the 
Church of England; the second because 
while putting in its best form the Unit- 
arian case up to that date, and dealing 
with a mass of minor questions which 
still separately arise as difficulties in the 
way of the theological inquirer, it con- 
stantly rises above the plane of mere 
advocacy and defence, and touches the 
permanent conditions of spiritual religion. 
Martineau’s five lectures in this series 
present us with a singularly complete 
cycle of his views, and in them, with 
reference to what has preceded and what 
is to come, I note the following points :— 
The doctrines of Scripture, of reason, and 
of miracle are developments of those which 
we have already met in the Rationale ; 
but miracle is now even less of a cre- 
dential than it was; jt is simply an 
awakening fact which may draw attention 
to a person or toacharacter. Gradations 
of evidential value are observed in the 
New Testament writings, while the Gospel 
of John is noted as more certamly 
authentic than the other three. Rational- 
ism, in face of what are alleged to be 
theological mysteries, is carefully guarded 
against the assumption that it professes 
to find or to have “ religion without 
mystery.” This is pronounced to be a 
fatal caricature of Rationalism, while the 
sense of what we do not know is as 
essential to our religion as the impression 
of what we do know. But it is abuse 
of words to call the doctrine of the 
Trinity, for example, a mystery. To 
affirm that words precise and clear, but 
mutually contradictory, constitute a 
mystery, is a mere juggle, There may 
be occult qualities of things, but verbal 
mysteries cannot exist. Christianity is 
represented as the religion of personal 
responsibility ; and appeal is made to 
human experience to prove the personal 
origin and personal identity of sin. In face 
of this, the doctrine of philosophical neces- 
sity, though defended from the charge of 


being a mere fatalism, is definitely re- 


nounced: The view of the functions and 
official character of Christ which I have 
marked, as Socinian persists, with especial 
emphasis on the Messiahship. All who 
have been accustomed to use “ Hymns for 
the Christian Church and Home” (1840) 
will remember how the word Messiah is 
intruded into the altered hymns. Here, 
speaking of the effect of the Messiah’s 
death upon the minds of Jew and 
Gentile, Martineau says: ‘It is evident 
that the relations which I have described 
belonged to the death of Jesus in his 
capacity of Messiah, and could have had 
no existence if he had not borne this 
character, but had been merely a private 
martyr to his convictions.” 

But side by side with this, we find our- 
selves in the presence of language and 
ideas born of a wholly different Christ- 
ology. We pass from the office to the 
character. The supreme revelation. is not 
in the precept, but in the mind of Christ ; 
we know God through him, not from what 
he tells us so much as from what he was ; 
it is his spirit, not his work, that mediates 
between the Infinite and the finite: he 
shows us the Father. I gather together 
three or four sentences, standing apart in 
the fifth lecture of the series, and try to 
place them in an order which may show by 
what steps the lecturer had passed (to a 
greater degree, perhaps, than he was 
actually conscious of) from a Judeao- 
Christian view to a spiritual Logos- 
Doctrine :— 

“Tt is as the type of God, the human 
image of the everlasting Mind, that Christ 
becomes an object of our faith. 

“The peculiar office of Jesus is to show 
us, not to tell us, the spirit of that Being 
who spreads around us in Infinitude and 
leads us through Eternity. The Universe 
had prepared us for the scale of Deity, 
Christ has filled it with his own spirit; 
and we worship now not the cold intellectual 
Deity of natural religion ... but one 
whose likeness is seen in Jesus of Nazareth, 
and whose portraiture, suffused with the 
tints of that soul, is impressed upon 
creation. . . . Let Messiah’s mind pass 
forth to fill all time and space, and you 
behold the Father. 

“Christ possessed and manifested all the 
moral attributes of Deity ... these we 
conceive to have been compressed in Christ 
within the physical and intellectual Jimits 
of humanity ; to have been unfolded an 
displayed amid the infirmities of a suffer- 
ing and tempted nature.” ~ 

In ceferring to the text, 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
“God was manifest in the flesh, justified 
in thespirit,” &c., Martineau remarks: “ It 
is well known that in the most approved 
text the word God does not exist, and the 
passage reads ‘He who was manifest in 
the flesh, &c. Were it permitted to 
indulge personal wishes in such matters, 
I could desire that the common reading 
were the true one. 1 know no more exact 
description of Christ than that he was a 
living and human manifestation of the 
character of God.” * 

From this time forward we have in 
Martineauw’s writing (with the exception, 
perhaps, of a period when the influence of 
Channing was particularly dominant) the 
echo of that note which Bishop Welldon 
recognises as truly Athanasian : not in any 
sense connected with the pseudo-Athanasian 
Creed, but in the sense of that great Father 
of the Church who gave to the doctrine of 
the Incarnation its spiritual interpretation 
in the words “ God became human, that we 


might be made divine.’ Interpret this, 
not of a unique historical incident, but of 
a universal human fact, and you stand at 
the centre of that philosophy of religion 
which is specially Martineau’s. Unfortu- 
nately I do not know the date of those 
sermons on “Christ the Divine Word” 
(“ Hours of Thought,” vol. 2) to which the 
Bishop refers, so I cannot accurately put 
them in their place in the line of this par- 
ticular thought. But let me, in passing, 
heartily endorse the Bishop’s remark that it 
is in Martineau’s sermons that we truly see 
the man. Like John Wesley, he hated con- 
troversy. In his sermon before this 
Association in 1834 he had said, “‘ The 
attempts made in this country to bring 
controversy before popular tribunals, 
while they have made theology superficial, 
have rendered religion sectarian.’ He 
denounces “ this disputatious trifling,” and 
“the temper of sectarianism that seizes on 
every deformity ofevery creed, and exhibits 
its caricature to the world’s gaze and 
aversion”; as he said later, “antipathy 
understands nothing.” The Liverpool 
controversy could not be declined, but 
who that ever knew Martineau cannot in 
imagination hear him speak those words 


with which he opens the argumentative — 


portion of that lecture from which I have 
already quoted: “TI enter upon this 
miserable logomachy with the utmost 
repugnance; and am asbamed that, in 
vindication of the simplicity of Christ, we 
should be dragged back into the barren 
controversies of the schools.” In_ his 
sermons he never disputed. It may seem 


surprising, but I record my own strong 


impression, that the philosopher who in 
the domain of philosophy was before all 
things a critic, who appears to me (I am 
no philosopher) to have been guided in 
the development of his own. system more 
by the shortcomings than by the achieve- 
ments of others, habitually excludes the 
note of dissonance from the stillness of 
the hour of worship, and speaks always as 


if all men were in the last resort at one - 


before God. I remember perfectly well 
consulting him on the subject of doctrinal 
({ will not say controversial) lectures on 
Sunday evenings, and finding that in his 
view nothing of that sort could be taken 
on in connection with the prayers of the 
congregation. It must not be forgotten 
that, consistently with this opinion, he 
maintained throughout that no Church 
organisation or ecclesiastical combination 
can ever be founded on a doctrinal 
difference from others, but must find the 
thing it is to represent in the continuous 


life of worshipping congregations. 
Doctrinal exposition, the history of 
opinion, the differentia of Churches— 


all these things in his view belonged to 
the lecture-room and not to the pulpit. 
In his last sermon in Paradise-street 
Chapel he reminds his hearers that “ every 
Sunday during our connection” he had 
his separate hour of instruction; his 
literary executors bear witness to the 
minute care with which he prepared for 
that important service to his people. 
Look the sermons through, and I think 
you will not find one that holds the atti- 


tude of debate: one that shows the spirit 


of advocacy or litigation: one that 
recognises a distribution of human souls 
into doctrinal classes or denominational 
pigeon-holes : one that quotes a line of 
another man’s writing for the sake of 
pulling it to pieces. But owing to the 
systematic teaching of Mr. Thomand Mr. 
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Martineau, the Liverpool Unitarian could 
give a reason for the faith that was in him, 
in a manner which was shared by few of 
his co-religionists. 

That Martineau’s services in the Liver- 
pool Controversy did not obtain much 
recognition among Unitarians generally 
was, Lam inclined to think, due to the 
fact that, in accordance with his view of 
the church to which I have just alluded, 
he, and Mr. Tayler with him, had opposed 
the wishes of those who desired a definite 
Unitarian combination of churches into a 
Church, at the Aggregate Meeting of Unit- 
arians held in London in the preceding 
year, 1838. How little he and Mr. Tayler 
were truly known in the south may be 
judged from the inventiou at that meeting 
of a convenient form of sound words with 
which for many years to come everything 
they wrote or said was, in certain quarters, 
modestly but firmly depreciated :—* Vague, 
German, and transcendental.” This usage 
was in full swing when I came to London 
in 1859. But the late Mr. Wicksteed did 
not hesitate to allese a conspiracy of 
silence founded on theological misgivings. 
“Unitarianism Defended ”’—but 

Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis ! 


Mr.  Wicksteed’s 
follows :— 

The controversy was reviewed in the prin- 
cipal Anglican periodicals, in the Eclectic 
and the Congregational ; but in the periodi- 
cals circulating among Unitarians no review 
appeared. <A short extract from the Liver- 
pool Courier under the head of Intelli- 
gence, telling of the delivery of the first 
lecture by Mr. Thom, was given in the 
Reformer; after that it observed an 
ominous silence, and from that time to this 
(1877) no trace can be found in our literary 
chronicles of such a book as ‘‘ Unitarianism 
Defended’’ having come into existence. The 
admissions and assertions that seem to us 
now!so guarded, so inevitable, and so indis- 
pensable, were then contemplated by the 
older, and we are sorry to add, many of the 
younger men, with suspicion and alarm, as 
involving a too free, even a destructive 
criticism. 

The years which elapsed between the 
Liverpool Controversy and the termina- 
tion of Martinean’s Liverpool ministry, in 
1857, were fruitful in change and pro- 
gress. I have alluded to his abandon- 
ment of Necessarianism, and the influ- 
ence of Channing in clearing the way for 
the free agency and moral responsibility of 
man. The universe no longer lent itself 
to the interpretation which was the 
common property of the Calvinist and 
the Priestleyan, as turning on the per- 
petual antithesis of the Creator and the 
created, the Omnipotent and the impotent. 
The moral nature of man is recognised as 
the organ which raises him in the scale of 
being into union with God in so far as 
conscience reflects his judgments and 
humanity gives back the image of his 
holiness. The stress of life is now laid 
upon the consecration of the free will to 
the solemnity of righteousness and the 
majesty of duty. Christ becomes the 
Moral Ideal, and his temporal relations 
and delegated functions drop away in 
view of this universal application. It is 
impossible not to see that here again 
Martineau’s line of inference is from man 
to Christ. Before he has settled precisely 
where or what Christ was in Scripture, the 
finality of Scripture has passed away never 
again to be rehabilitated. This I take to 
be the meaning of a passage in the pre- 
face to the second series of the “ Endea- 


words are as 


vours” (1847), in which he warns his 
readers with the utmost candour that 
they must not refer all changes of view 
which may strike them to reconsideration 
of Scriptural arguments. <‘‘ Controversies 


apparently historical cannot be settled by 


appeal to history alone. The Psychology 
of Religion must have precedence of its 
documentary criticism. . T am _ not 
ashamed to confess that extensive and, in 
the end, systematic changes in the opinions 
I derived from sect and education have 
had no higher origin than self-examina- 
tion and reflection.” ‘The greatness of 
human capacity, on one ‘side, the Divine 
idea once purely realised in a perfect and 
transcendent outward revelation, on the 
other—these are the points about which 
Martineau’s thought turns in the early 
forties. God’s answer in Christ to human 
needs, the moral aspiration of man find- 
ing a beauty of holiness as_ fixed 
before its gaze as the starry heavens, these 
are the essential things ; and all the rest is 
subordinate. I think I am not mistaken 
in selecting Martineau’s review of Theo- 
dore Parker’s ‘“ Discourse of Religion ” 
(1846) as the brilliant starting point of 
the man as we knew him. Whether the 
robust faith of the Boston preacher woke 
in Martineau a new confidence, or whether 
a long and thoughtful process had pre- 
pared the welcome accorded to Parker, I 
know not. But certain it is the criteria 
appealed to are other, the language is 
larger, the outlook more keen and joyous 
than in the preceding writings of this 
period. The whole system of the tra- 
ditional evidences of Christianity has 
passed away, though he still believes that 
the resurrection of Christ is an “‘impreg- 
nable stronghold.” The moral element 
must authenticate the miraculous, not vice 
versa, and belief in the miracles of the 
New. Testament is left an open question. 
The appeal to “that which may be known 
of God, and from the creation of the 
world is clearly seen” is fresh and fear- 
less. 

The language of the Moral Ideal is 
found throughout Martineau’s later writ- 
ings. We meet everywhere with abbre- 
viated forms of the statement thus ex- 
plicitly made in 1875 :—“ It has been said 
religion is moral idealism. Yes; but with 
an eye upon an ideal which has been 
humanly realised on earth, and for ever 
constitutes a divine perfection in heaven.” 
The space between the abandonment of 
Necessarian doctrine of the old sort and the 
call to meet it in its new forms of Physical 
fatalism, Scientific materialism,and Human 
automatism, saw Martineau launched upon 
laborious investigation of the history of 
Christian and pre-Christian doctrines. He 
specially mentions his congregational 
teaching as having led him to find “the 
records which are the vehicle of Chris- 
tianity less perfect than he had supposed, 
and the elements of Hellenistic theory 
and of Jewish misconception larger than 
he had thought” (1848). And further, 
he was laying the foundation of a religious 
philosophy in which at this time the 
teachings of Kant, of Coleridge, and of 
Maurice began to play prominent parts. 
It was, I think, largely to these influences 
that the next step was due,* and it 
was inevitable. To regard Christ as 


* T am inclined to add (from conjecture, not 
from direct evidence), the influence of Hegel—and, 
with confidence, that of Martineau’s own ardent 
love, and illuminating interpretation, of the writ- 
ings of St, Paul. 


Moral Ideal may be to relapse, ethic- 
ally, into Arianism. Conceive a being 
imposed as a pattern by God, which may 
be in the last resort only an economy for 
teaching us morals; made to set a copy 
for man, but perchance neither human or 
divine; which may shame you, but can 
wake no power in you—what joy have you 
in that realised perfection? This cannot 
be all. The person of Christ is not merely 
that of an historical individual inserted 
into humanity to furnish an example; he 
stands, says Martineau, for the living 
union of. God with our humanity. It is 
our problem that is fought out under the 
guise of Christology. Man is not left to 
work out his moral destiny alone. In 
Christ we must see not a special nature 
simply receiving the Divine radiance and, 
like the lifeless moon, letting us have the 
cold reflection. There and here, the spirit 
of God and the spirit of man meet in 
interlacing lights and shades ; and all that 
Jesus wins of the upper air and the fuller 
life, is inheritance and promise for us. In 
Martineau’s words, ‘Through all our 
natural life, individual and social, 1s the 
Supernatural interfused, and the ideal 
colours of Heaven are spread through the 
substance of our experience to transfigure 
it. In us, however, there is ever a strife 
between the two. In Christ alone is the 
reconcihation perfect between the human 
and the Divine. But the same two natures 
meet in usall; and heis but the exemplar 
of a perpetual incarnation, of a living and 
constant union of God with our human- 
ity.” Again, “The headship of Christ 
is membership for us; flood-tide or neap, 
it is the same deep that flows.” Return- 
ing from this point to Scripture, the whole 
question of revelation and inspiration sub- 
ordinates itself to the thought that “ the 
spirit of God which in the old time 
wrought their elements of sanctity into 
the pages of the Bible, lives and operates 
for ever in the human soul, renewing the 
light of Divine truth, and kindling eternal 
aspiration; so that the day of Pentecost 
is never past ,and there is still a tongue of 
fire for every Evangelist.” 

But it was not in the nature of 
Martineau to leave anything in the realm 
of generalities. You know how much of 
the studies of his later years was closely 
critical. Long ago he had perceived that, 
to get at the real Jesus, we must not 
merely try to harmonise the Gospels, for 
in them the image has already passed 
into the doctrinal spectrum, and _ not 
always into the same part of it. In his 
last book “The Seat of Authority” he 
repeats in the final sections the image he 
had used years before of the wnveiling 
of Jesus, the sweeping away of temporal 
investitures, in which he sees a process 
analogous to that which has brought 
physical science face to face with 
objective truth and freed it from a 
priori assumptions and hypotheses. It 
always seemed to him that, as the years 
went on, the true Jesus would more and 
more be found. In the spiritual world 
as in the physical he had no fear of 
science, but confidence that conscientious 
investigation can only reveal realities and 
sink deeper into the knowledge of the 
truth, while sympathy in the permanent 
facts of spiritual experience will truly 
interpret the past, and lay sure founda- 
tions for the future. Let us, who stand 
at the close of a century, listen to his 
aspiration for the century to come :— 


“ For myself I indulge a joyful hope 


that the next century of Christendom will 
be nobler than the last; that the great 
faiths which have struggled separately 
into the light of the one, will flow to- 
gether on the broader and less broken 
surface of the other. If, however, this is 
to be, it will arise from no mere 
intellectual scrutiny, whose function will 
ever be to distinguish and not to unite, 
and in proportion as it dominates alone, 
to trace ever new lines of critical i ver- 
gency. Depend upon it, Unity lies in 
profounder strata of our nature than any 
tillage of mere intellect can reach. Sink 
deeply into the inmost life of any Chris- 
tian faith and you will touch the ground 
of all. Let believers only be true to the 
grace they have, and more will be given ; 
and enter where they may, the many- 
gated sanctuary of the Christian life, they 
will tend ever inwards to the same centre, 
and meet at last in the holiest of all” 
(1856). 


Socran Purrry Auuiance.—This Alli- 
ance, which was founded in 1873, held its 
annual meeting on June 8 at Westminster 
Town Hall, S.W., when it was addressed 
by a group of speakers representing con- 
trasts in schools of thought, but all agree- 
ing in the Alliance’s fundamental doctrine 
of one moral code for both sexes. The 
Chairman (John Dendy, Hsq., of Man- 
chester) dealt with the topic of Social 
Purity with a legal mind, and especially 
brought out the necessity of educating the 
young, the first step towards which must 
be the education of the parents and 
teachers, in whose care the young are. He 
made a distinct protest against the popular 
plea that Social Impurity is inevitable, 
which doctrine he held to be a denial of a 
God. Dr. Josiah Oldfield followed with a 
medical view of Social Purity, while the 
social and religious aspects of the subject 
were spoken of by the Rev. Father Hop- 
kins, the Rev. C. J. Street (Bolton), the 
Rev. J. C. Street (Shrewsbury), Mrs. 
Despard, and others. The report of the 
work of the Alliance concludes with an 
appeal for funds thus :— 


The Alliance has lived and wrought since 
1873. To enter upon a new century only 
partly equipped for the fray ; to begin its 
twenty-eighth year in a_lame and halting 
fashion, were deserving of reproach. While 
work remains to be done—and it does so 
remain; while young men of all sorts and 
conditions write thanking the Alliance for 
saving them from life-long regret, and while 
others write for help and information, we 
have every reason to go on in God’s name 
and fight the good fight of Purity, and an 
equal moral standard for both sexes, un- 
daunted and unafraid. 


We, the first in the field, cannot brook the 
thought of turning back upon our purpose. 
The matter is in your hands. Without the 
means of work, work cannot be done. 
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LIVERPOOL DISTRICT 

MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, | 

Srr,—Will you kindly, allow me space 
to correct an error which I inadvertently 
fell into when speaking in London last 
week ? 

Iam informed that it was the late Mr. 
Timothy Jevons who initiated this Asso- 
ciation and started the first subscription 
list. 

Its first work was the formation of a 
congregation at Crewe, where Mr. Jevons 
laid the foundation-stone of the chapel 
building in the year 1364. 

: CuarLEs W. JONEs. 

Field House, Wavertree, June 11. 
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SUMMER SESSION FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL THACHERS. 

Srr,—lI shall be glad if you will allow 
me space to -remind Sunday-school 
teachers who may desire to take part in 
the Oxford School that their applications 
should be sent in to me at once, reaching 
me not later than Friday, the 22nd inst. 

The detailed programine of proceedings 
will be ready in a few days, and copies 
will be sent to all members. The pro- 
gramme includes a course of lectures on 
The Bible in the Nineteenth Century, by 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, a series of 
addresses on the practical side of our 
work, how and what to teach, meetings of 
teachers 1n council, and visits to places of 
interest planned by our Oxford friends. 

It is hoped that all schools which can, 
will send delegates to Oxford, and that a 
large and representative gathering of 
students will be present at the opening 
service and address by the Rey. H. Enfield 
Dowson, President of the Sunday-school 
Association, on Friday morning, July 6. 

Ion PritcHarp, Hon. Sec., 

Sunday - school Association,  Mssex- 

street, Strand. 


———__ ee 


WANTED! A PIANO! 


Srr,—Your readers will be interested 
to. know that we are opening the Holiday 
Home of the Manchester Sunday School 
Association on Saturday next, June 23, 
You were good enough to publish recently 
a short account of the Home and of the 
way in which it serves to provide holidays 
for our own teachers and children. In 
concluding my former letter I ventured to 
appeal to your readers for help in 
the furnishing of the Home. I pointed 
out that with our limited means we were 
compelled to keep ourselves to bare 
necessaries, but that there were a few 
simple luxuries which we wanted very 
much. For instance, we want a second- 
hand cottage piano. We open and close 
our days with hymn and prayer, and, 
when the weather is unkind, we beguile 
the hours with hymn and song. In all 
this a piano would be of immense service, 
and so it was that I ventured to ask the 
aid of your readers in securing one. In 
reply I have received, not a piano, but a 
subscription towards the purchase of one. 


If a few other friends would send me 
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equally kind subscriptious 1 could get the 


piano in time for it to grace our opening - 


proceedings. I also asked for any spare 
carpets or curtains which your readers 
might have on their hands. In response 


I have received several kind gifts, but not 
yet quite sufficient for our purpose. May 


I therefore ask a second kindly considera- 
tion also of this part of my appeal. Any 
contribution, however small, will be most 
gratefully accepted. Cuarius PEacn. 
15, Lincoln-grove, Chorl!ton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester. 
——_eeo—____ 


THE UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
AND FREE CHURCHES. 
Srr,—Some sympathy was expressed at 
the annual Conference of the Unitarian 
Association with the suggestion thrown 
out by Mr. Sunderland that the Associa- 
tion should assume a representative func- 
tion and character as regards our Unit- 
arian congregations. May I remind your 
readers that this whole question was 
fought out, under Dr. Martineau’s 
leadership, thirty-four years ago ? A meet- 
ing had been held, on March 14, 1866, at 
the High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, 
of which I was then the minister, at which 
the relation of the Association to our 
non-subscribing congregations was fully 
and carefully discussed, and ib was re- 
solved to move at the ensuing meeting of 
the Unitarian Association to rescind the 
rule for congregational representation. It 
was further resolved, on the motion of 


the Rev. Charles Beard, seconded by the 


Rev. John James Tayler— 

That itis advisable to hold a general 
meeting of members and ministers of the 
Liberal Christian congregations of Great 
Britain and other persons likely to be in- 
terested in the object of the meeting, to 
consider the desirableness of forming a com- 
prehensive association for objects of common 
religious concern among them, and that 
such meeting be convened in London for 
the day succeeding the meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

A committee was appointed, consisting 
of Dr. Martineau, the Rev. J. J. Tayler, 
the Rev. Jobn Gordon, the Rev. Charles 
Beard, Mr. William Enfield, Mr. Joseph 
Lupton, Mr. W. J. Lamport, and Mr. W. 
Strickland Cookson, with Mr. Edward 
Hufield aud myself as secretaries, to carry 
out these resolutions. The resolution to 
rescind the rule for congregational repre- 
sentation was sent in at once, bearing 
thirty-nine signatures, the influential 
character of which you will recognise in 
glancing them over in the circular I 
enclose. herewith. 
men I think Dr. Brooke Herford, Mr. A. 
W. Worthington, and I are the only sur- 
vivors. Thus supported, our motion was 
carried, and the Association ceased to 
represent congregations. 

The carrying out of our second resolu- 
tion followed from the success of the first, 
and occupied us just a year. Of the com- 
mittee which took it in hand by the 
appointment of the Nottingham Con- 
ference, I am the sole survivor. On 
June 14, 1867, we held a conference at 
University Hall, Mr. Strickland Cookson 
in the chair, at which Dr. Martineau 
moved, and Mr. Herbert New seconded, 
the following resolution :— : 

That whereas the Christian Religion, in 
its essential influence, is not contingent 
upon right opinion on matters of history, 
criticism or metaphysics, and in its applica- 
tion to life has become encumbered with a 
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Of those thirty-nine. 


 Toplady. 
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load of superfluous conditions, it is incum- 
bent on those who find its essence in the two 
great affections of Love to God and Love to 
Man, to unite their scattered forces, both 


- for closer communion in work and worship, 


and for resisting every intrusive interference 

with the intellect and conscience of men. 
The meeting formed a committee by 
whom the scheme of the Free Christian 
Union was elaborated on the basis of Dr. 
Martineau’s outline. This work took 
another year, and we held the first general 
meeting on June 26, 1868. The Unio 
was dissolved in December, 1870. nN 
T have never had any doubt that the 
causes of our failure were not in the 
scheme, but in its working. It was not 
that the appeal to Liberal Christian con- 
_gregations failed, for it was never fully 
made, but that the “other persons likely 
to be interested” could not work with 
such congregations. Some of our leading 
men were not Nonconformists, and the 
Free Christian Union was either a Non- 
conforming body, or it was nothing, It 
was not allowed to be frankly Noncon- 
formist, so it came to nothing. But I 
cannot help thinking that there is still 
room for the embodiment of Dr. Mar- 
tineaw’s idea in an institution which 
should unite our congregations and repre- 
sent to the world their absolute and 
uncompromising Dissent from every 
Church which makes Christianity consist 

in the holding of a creed. 
P. W. CraypeEn. 
1, Upper Woburn-place, June 10. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


—~~o— 
Toplady and the‘ Rock of Ages.” 

Do any of the readers of the “ Children’s 
Column” know a hymn beginning with 
the words “ Rock of Ages” ? They will 
be sure some day to meet withit. It may 
not be one of the best hymns, but it is 
one of the hymns most widely known and 
most dearly loved. When, some years 
ago, the Editors of the Sunday at Home 
asked their readers to send in a list of 
their favourite hymns, “Rock of Ages” 
stood first on the list. Out of 3,500 who 
sent in, over 3,200 chose that hymn as one. 

And they did not choose badly. The 
hymn is notin the“ Hssex Hall Hymnal,” 
or, 1 suppose, in any of the hymn- 
books used by congregations named in 
the “Essex Hall Year Book.” For you 
and me the hymn requires to be trans- 
lated into more modern phrases. But its 
meaning is.something like this: “I cannot 
put myself forward as a good man or a 
saint; I feel that I would lke to hide 
behind one who is greater and better than 
J, I would not reckon up my own works, 
or count upun my earnestness ; rather as 
long as I live and in the hour of death I 
yould trust in the goodness of God for 
forgiveness and help and blessing. He is 
the Rock of Salvation, I am a weak and 
sinful man.” Something lke that the 
hymn expresses. It came out of the 
heart of a sincere and good man, and it 
has found a response in the hearts of 
other men. 

And now just a few words about the 
writer. His name was Augustus Montague 
He was born at Farnham in 
the year 1740, was educated at West- 
minster and then at Trinity College, 
“Dublin, and became a clergyman of the 
Church of England. He died in 1778, 
his career as a clergyman was therefore 
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short, lasting but fourteen years; for ten 
years of that time he was vicar of a 
country church in Devon, at a little place 
called Broad Hembury. In that church 
there is at present a beautiful tablet in 


‘memory of the former vicar; it contains 


one of his favourite texts of scripture, and 
the first verse of his hymn “Rock of 
Ages.” I felt it necessary to begin with 
some little account of the man Toplady, 
but it will be more interesting to you to 
learn something about him as a boy. And 
it will delight you to know that though a 
good boy he was not a model boy cut out 
of a certain kind of Sunday-school book ; 
but a boy really alive. He kept a diary in 
which he set down his own adventures aud 
works and opinions, and from it I will 
make a few extracts. 

In 1751 (when he was eleven) he put 
down: “On Shrove Tuesday I wrote a 
sermon; I have three more of my own 
composition.” 

1752.—Feb. 28: “ ...I1 always love 
God, and endeavour to cast away all 
impurity and sin whatever. When I was 
a very little boy, I found a pocket-book 
with clasps, purse, and hinges of solid 
silver.” 

April 7: “My aunt Betsy invented a 
terrible mistake of me. I have a_ little 
garden at Mr. Buntivg’s; she said she 
sowed some horse-radish in it; that I had 
pulled itup. Ina fortnight I saw a great 
head (which I took then to be flowérs) of 
horse-radish. I- told her of the mistake 

. on which she multiphed her num- 
ber from one piece of radish to two; 
stands in it, and that I told a le; but 
thanks be to God I scorn one. God 
forgive her! for I do.” 

He used to say nice little prayers on his 
way to school; very sensible reasonable 
prayers they were, but I have not space to 
copy them. But he writes in his diary : 

I always join in the prayers which are 
said in the school, and though I do not 
understand the prayers yet, I join in the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

He also tells us the rules be laid down 
for hisown good conduct. On May 15 he 
praises God that though he was eleven 
years old last November, he can remember 
no dreadful crime! 

On May 16 he sets down his troubles 
as follows :— 

IT-went to my Uncle Jack’s; he never 
asked me to sit down (very rude). Whenl 
first came in he set an ill look, and made me 
repeat my message several times over, 
which was, ‘‘Sir, mamma presents her 
service to you, and hopes you are well.’ 
He, having set avery rude look, asked me 
‘“Whydid you not come on Sunday?”’ I 
told him that I dah ton selhtole tif ot emo 
tuo fo a yadnuS. (When little Toplady 
was shy of setting down words plainly he 
spelt the words backwards as in the last 
sentence). . . . He never asked me to sit 
down, but sent my manima owt saeniuy, 
and my aunt owl more; she gave mea 
shilling. 

Further entries tell how he went to 
Aunt Betsy’s, and she called him abusive 
names, “ &e., &c., &c.”” There should have 
been a lot of wrong language to justify 
all those etceteras; probably Betsy had 
invented another mistake about him. 
That, in any case, is what his Uncle Jack 
did, for when young Toplady was showing 
off his original sermons his uncle shook 
his head and said *‘ he knew what children 
can do before now.” His uncle asked him 
who he’d got them out of, and when the 
boy said they were his own he said, 
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“You cannot persuade me beyond my 
senses; you have taken them out of 
Bishop Andrews.” He told little Top- 
lady not to make it worse by denying it. 
Tt was of no use to insist, and the boy had 
to bear the accusation. Some months 
later he went to his uncle’s, and was not 
even admitted, on which he wrote in his 
diary :—“ Pray God look upon it. Amen! 
I have done no more harm to him than a 
child unborn. I thank God I am con- 
scious that I have not done anything to 
him, nor do I know to what cause to 
attribute his wn-wnely behaviour.” Pro- 
bably, on the one hand, his uncle was un- 
reasonable ; but little 'Coplady may also 
have offended his uncle by showing off. 
He had a fair share of conceit. He wrote 
some verses which he considered a hymn, 
and added in his diary: “I made but 
two scratchings in it, and it came all flop 
into my head without studying.” In 
truth, however, the verses look laboured, 
as if the result of some trying. Perhaps 
the curious diary, written when the 
preacher was a schoolboy, may throw 
light on the hymn he wrote when a man. 
For we may be sure that all through life, 
as when a child, he would be conscientious 
aud true, and yet would have to put up 
with people’s invented mistakes and wn- 
wnely behaviour; and then, tempted to 
be proud of his own innocence as well as 
of his talents, he would feel the need to 
force himself into the background, and 
would pray, in the words of the hymn 
which I have often heard sung loudly as 
if it were a song of victory, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me 
Let me hide myself in thee. 


Accounts received from Auckland (New 
Zealand) continue to be of a most satis- 
factory character as regards the newly- 
formed congregation, of which the Rev. 
W. Jellie has charge. <A lady who is on 
her way to England from the colony 
writes ; “The Church is making good pro- 
gress ; we have large congregations every 
Sunday evening. Mr. Jellie is universally 
liked, and seems to be pre-eminently the 
right man in the right place.’ We hope 
the movement, so well begun, may have 
uninterrupted success. 

— 

From the latest issue of the “ Messiah 
Pulpit” (New York), we learn with regret 
that the health of the Rey. Dr. M. J. 
Savage, which has been feeble for a year 
or more, renders a suspension of work 
desirable till after the vacation. Dr. 
Savage will take a short trip abroad in the 
meantime. From our own shores the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong set sail on Tuesday, 
this week, for a trip to Quebec and St. 
Lawrence. No doubt his sermon preached 
on Trinity Sunday morning, and published 
in our columns this week, will attract much 
attention, the more so as it deals with the 
suggestions of {the Rev. C. HE, Beeby, 
on the subject of the Trinity. Correspon- 
dents will note that Mr. Armstrong will 
be away till about the middle of July, and 
therefoie cannot reply to any criticisms 
before that date. 


io 


To CorrEsponDENTS.—Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—E. B. B. 
(next week); EH. S. S. B.; W. H. B.; 
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TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


THERE ig no sane person in the 
kingdom who does not deplore the 
evils caused by drunkenness. That is 
not the same thing as to say that all 
sane persons are united in the effort to 
lessen these evils. If such a unity 
existed many reforms, such as those 
unanimously agreed upon by Lord 
PEEL’s Commission, would be very soon 
enacted. Better than enacted, they 
would very soon be on the way to 
universal practice. Unhappily there 
are still many good-meaning and re- 
spectable people who have never yet 
taken any active steps in support of 
temperance reform. They have pro- 
bably looked upon the subject as one 
of the large group of more-or-less im- 
portant matters out of which no man 
can do more than select a few for 
special study and co-operation. The 
fact is that there is no social reform at 
once so urgently needed and so vast as 
that concerned with intemperance. 
We need not labour this point. The 
change that has come over public 
opinion in the period between the first 
great Temperance Congress in Londcn 
in 1846, and that which has met here 
this week, is enormous, and is most 
encouraging. ‘Then it was generally 
believed that some amount of in- 
toxicating beverage was necessary to 
maintain health and strength. More 
than half-a-century’s experience in the 
Army and Navy, in life assurance 
offices, in general medical practice, and 
in personal history, has shown the 
entire fallacy of such an opinion. It 
was not uncommon in those days to 
ridicule abstainers as fools, when they 
were not to be denounced as hypocrites. 
The pioneers of the modern temper- 
ance movement have lived to see it no 
longer despised and scoffed at. Its 
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enemies, the men whose interests are 
at stake, do it the homage of rallying all 
their forces to defeat its aims. They 
know that the testimony of all ob- 
servers that drunkenness is the most 
fruitful source of business loss, ill- 
health, family discord, social disorder, 
and national waste grows more positive 
every year. Their own representatives 
on the Commission just mentioned 
were no less convinced than the other 
members as to the necessity of mitigat- 
ing these terrible evils. That nothing 
much at present seems likely to come 
of even their recommendations will be 
a source of regret to many people of 
all shades of political and religious 
opinion. 

It is not, we are sure, only the teeto- 
taller who is sincerely anxious for a 
better state of things. « It is, however, 
chiefly the teetotaller who is left to do 
the work of reform. The “‘ moderate ”’ 
man hates the vice of drunkenness. 
He is ashamed of the wretched tale 
told every morning in our police-courts ; 
he shudders at the appalling revela- 
tions of crimes due to nothing but the 
maddening drink. He is certainly not 
less affected by the cost to the nation 
of this wide-spread vice. If he knew 
how, *he would, we believe, willingly 
abate theevil. But how? The train- 
ing of the young people in Bands of 
Hope and Temperance Societies is a 
work that he discriminately approves. 
It has its weak side, and he knows it ; 
but if by its means the rising race 
could be really fortified against tempta- 
tion, through habits early ingrained and 
knowledge intelligently appreciated, 
the ‘‘ moderate”? man would be un- 
feignedly glad. But he has his doubts 
as to methods and results; besides 
it is usual to expect workers in these 
societies to be abstainers out-and-out. 
What is he to do ? 

Well, far be it from us to dictate 
his course—may we suggest one of 
several? There is no doubt that the 
policy of Governments in these days is 
continually shaping itself, not in 
accord with ‘‘the judgment of the 
wisest man,” but in accord with the 
supposed wishes of the greatest number 
of voters. Let it be so, then; and 
why should not the multitude of sane, 
sobriety-loving citizens, who are not 
*extremists’’ in this matter, at least 
take some pains to let legislators know 
that they want the evils of intemper- 
ance to be assuaged as effectually as 
possible—if not in one way then 
in another, but at any rate in 
some way? _Why should not every 
decent man who likes his glass of beer 
or wine, but who loathes excess, write 
to his member or to the leader of his 
party urging the utmost attention to 
every Bill that comes before Parlia- 
ment with the aim of temperance 
reform? Why not protest against the 
shelving of the reforms approved by 
the trade representatives themselves ? 
Why should not every such man take 
some part-—definite, if humble-—in 
controlling the public-houses, either 
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through a clear manifestation of public 
opinion,—by organised societies if 
possible—against the misconduct which 
still goes on despite the statutes, or by 
pressure on the licensing authorities, 
so that they may be emboldened to 
limit the chances of excess or frightened 
from extending them ? 

There is no intended irony in these sug- 
gestions. There has been too much 
assumption, we are told, that the 
cause of temperance is the same as 
that of total abstinence. or our part 
we are perfectly willing to admit the 
force of the criticism. But this evil of 
intemperance is not one to be trifled 
with. Our own duty is not done when 
we have scored in argument over some 
one who is trying to do his duty. The 
ereatest of reforms needs the greatest 
unanimity of forces. If moderate 
drinkers, who still form the large 
majority of the population, will only 
do something, whatever share they like, 
or can, but a real share, in ridding the 
nation of this abominable curse, they 
will be good citizens ; but not unless. 
At present a few of them are working 
in this cause. They are teaching, re- 
fining, amusing, reproving, encourag- 
ing, by turns—all with a view to help 
some weaker 
power of drink. Good; but what are 
they among so many? If the propor- 
tion of such workers is not to increase 
rapidly, the ‘‘ moderates ’’ will be 
doomed still to hear the reproaches 
cast upon them, and often most justly, 
by those who, whether they are ‘‘ fana- 
tics’ or not, are at least toiling as best 
they know how in this longest and 
hardest of campaigns. 


THE PULPIT. 
—_——o—— 
A SERMON FOR TRINITY 
SUNDAY.* 

BY THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 
“Neither do men put new wine into old 
wine-skins: else the skins burst, and the 
wine is spilled, and the skins perish: but 
they put new wine into fresh wine-skins, and 


| both are preserved.” —Matthew ix.17, R.V. 


Tuts is one of those thirteen days in the 
ecclesiastical year on which every Anglican 
clergyman must do one or other of these 
two things. He must either denounce the 
everlasting curse of God on all men who 
do not hold in its most extreme and un- 
compromising form the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or else he must break his solemn 
ordination vows and the law of the land. 
For this is Trinity Sunday, and on Trinity 
Sunday it is ordained in the Church of 
England that the so-called Creed of St. 
Athanasius shall be said or sung at 
morning prayer by the minister and the 
people standing. 

But if such ordinance was made in an 
age when the spirit of the time was for 
emphasising and accentuating to the utmost 
ali theological differences, we ourselves 
have fallen upon an age when thousands 
of kindly and amiable souls are for mini- 
mising all such differences, and making 
out that our divergencies are for the most 


os A sermon preached in Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool, on Sunday morniog, June 10. 


brother to avoid the 
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part mere matters of words, and that we 
are all substantially agreed. 

An interesting and instructive example 
of this kindlier temper is displayed in two 
articles, which many of you must have 
noticed in recent numbers of THe 
Inquirer, from the pen of the Rev. C..E. 
Beeby, rector of Yardley Wood. This 
benevolent clergyman sets himself to show 
that between the true Trinitarian and the 
true Unitarian there is little difference save 
difference of language, and that a Unit- 
arian may, therefore, be 1ecognised as a 
religious Christian man, a brother and 
ally in Christ. 

Nowin every freshex pression of tolerance 

_and fraternity we do well to take plea- 
_ sure. 
Beeby is of so conciliatory a theological 
temper. Yet I think that we Unitarians 
have been so accustomed to be spoken of 
as pariahs or spiritual lepers that we 
sometimes congratulate ourselves a little 
too much when some good orthodox 
brother shows himself willing to treat us 
with common decency. After all, a Trini- 
tarian may be just as well congratulated 
ou being almost as good as a Unitarian, as 
a Unitarian congratulated ou being almost 
as good as a Trinitarian. And I like the 
anecdote of the famous Unitarian minister 
in Boston, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who, 
being introduced to a very high and dry 
Anglican clergyman recently imported 
from this country, and who held Unit- 
arians in a fine sacerdotal scorn, heartily 
shook him by the hand, saying, “ ’m glad 
to know you, sir, and welcome you to 
Boston. We're mostly Unitariaus here, 
but you'll find us quite ready to treat you 
just as one of ourselves.” 

With this passing protest against plum- 
ing ourselves too much because an ortho- 
dox man speaks civilly of us, let us proceed 
to glance at the substance of Mr. Beeby’s 
articles. 

Mr. Beeby begins by declaring that 
many a Unitarian is nearer to orthodox 
belief than some professors of orthodoxy. 
This is said in a kindly and generous 
spirit; but for my part I deem it beside 
the point. The question is, are we nearer 
to a true belief P For orthodox belief —if 
by orthodox is meant that which has been 
officially sanctioned by ecclesiastics and 
Councils—is in all probability false belief. 
And it is at best indifferent whether the 
Unitarian is or is not orthodox in his inter- 
pretation of religion. It is the minority, 
the earnest, independent thinkers, that 
penetrate nearest to the truth of God ; 
and the highest attainable realisation of 
divine truth in the human mind lies far 
away in the untrodden future, not in the 
pronouncements of the prelates and 
scholastics of the past. 

Mr. Beeby proceeds to distinguish the 
Trinity as conceived by the subtle and 
metaphysical minds of the Greek fathers 
from its presentation by the far ruder 
intellect of Rome; and he exposes the 
absurdity of trying to get a theology 
straight out of the New Testament, seeing 
that the earlier Gospels teach one doctrine 
of Christ, the Epistles of Paul another, 
and the Gospel according to St. John a 
third; the doctrine of the Trinity not 
arriving at its full development till long 

_after the last word of the New Testament 
had been written. 

And then comes the great question— 
the insoluble puzzle, as one well might 

- say—what the word “ Person” means in 
the fuli-fledged Trinitarian doctrine. A 


And we may well be glad that Mr. 


large. part of Western Christianity has 
gone wrong from supposing the word to 
mean what it means in our ordinary 
speech, a separate individual, a being with 
distinct mind and will of his own. On 
this colossal and fundamental error are 
built up the monstrous notions of a divine 
“Society”? of Persons within the God- 
head, of transactions between one 
“Person” and another, of Christ offer- 
ing himseif to appease the wrath of the 
Father, which Mr. Beeby sweeps aside 
as unorthodox. And Mr. Beeby settles 
down on Cardinal Newman’s dictum that 
“Person ” in this connection means some- 
thing “more than a mere character, yet 
less than an individual intelligent being.” 

Next comes the contention which lies at 
the heart of all modern apologies for the 
Trinitarian doctrine—though, in fact, it 
abolishes everything which the Roman 
and the Anglican and the great Noncon- 
formist bodies have always understood by 
the Trinity—that the three Persons are 
simply aspects, modes, phases of the One 
indivisible God. And our essayist quotes 
one paragraph from Canon Wilberforce, 
with which, metaphysical and abstruse as 
it may seem, I fear I must load this 
sermon. ‘The threefold plurality in the 
inner nature of the Universal Soul,” says 
Canon Wilberforce, “is now recognised 
by every reverent thinker as bemg not 
three distinct wills, consciences, intellects, 


“but as one Hlemental Substance following 


the universal law of Being, Manifestation, 
and Outflowing Influence. The names 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are a mode 
of expressing the intense nearness that the 
all-inclusive Spirit of Love claims with 
every department, every need, every 
mental attitude, of the life of man. In 
their deepest meaning they signify Love 
in essential being, Love in manifestation, 
Love in eternal procession.” 

To this quotation Mr. Beeby adds the 
comment that “there are few modern 
Unitarians who will refuse to receive the 
doctrine of the Trinity thus relieved of 
popular misinterpretations.” 

As a Unitarian who utterly refuses the 
doctrine even in this ingenious form, I 
desire to make my position clear. 

In the Creed of the Church, says. Mr. 
Beeby, following indeed no less a guide 
than Dr. Martineau, “the only attribute 
which distinguishes the First Person is 
that of Maker of all things ””—and even 
so, the Father is only the Maker or 
Creator in intention, the actual making 
or creating being entirely the work of the 
Son. «And the doctrine of the Trinity is, 
according to theologians of Mr. Beeby’s 
school, simply an excellent contrivance to 
teach us to think of God first as abso- 
lutely withdrawn from all manifestation 
or activity, in that aspect called “ the 
Father”; secondly, as active in creation 
and all the phenomena of nature, in tnat 
aspect called the Son, and thirdly, as 
entering into communion with the human 
spirit and leading and guiding the inner 
life of men, in that aspect called the Holy 
Ghost. 

And then Mr. Beeby goes on to cite to 
his support at considerable length a 
celebrated sermon or essay of Dr. Marti- 
neau’s, the publication of which I frankly 
confess I have always deeply regretted— 
not because it is not in its main conten- 
tion true, but because inferences are drawn 
from it which seem to me singularly mis- 
leading and unfortunate. In that essay 
Dr. Martineau reminds us how in Trini- 


tarian Christianity the Father is conceived 
as never manifesting himself, never enter- 
ing into action, the deep and silent Abyss 
of ultimate being, while in Unitarian 
Christianity the word Father is used to 
express the fullest intensity of love and 
parental communion with the human soul. 
But in Trinitarian Christianity, this 
Object of intense love and devotion, this 
aspect of God in his tender care and close 
communion with man is expressed by the 
word Son—so that what the Son is to the 


Trinitarian, the Father is to the Unitarian, 


and what the Father is to the Unitarian, 
the Son is to the Trinitarian; so that, 
further, their difference is largely a mere 
difference of words and terms, and both 
Trinitarian and Unitarian have a God to 
worship who is in closest moral and 
spiritual relation to them and supples all 
the needs of religious life, only that they 
call this God by different names. 

And adopting all this from Dr. Marti- 
neau, Mr. Beeby feels that he has brought 
the devout Unitarian to practical acqui- 
escence in the Trinitarian profession. 
“Unitarianism,”’ he declares, ‘exists to 
uphold the doctrine of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, as one God, and so far, 
Unitarianism must be welcomed by all 
true orthodox believers.” 

Such is Mr. Beeby’s peace-offering, 
his proffered eirenicon, generously con- 
ceived and courageously presented. Let 
us acknowledge the ingenuity of his 
argument and the excellence of his motive. 
But having done that much, I for one 
must utterly and absolutely refuse to sub- 
scribe to the terms of the alliance. 

There are those in our own immediate 
fellowship who scornfully speak of the 
controversy between Trinitarian and Unit- 
arian Christianity as an old-world dispu- 
tation which has lost all interest and 
moment. JI am unable to concur in such 
a judgment ; and on this Trinity Sunday, 
when the Anglican Church is banded 
together to denounce us, I would with all 
the clearness and emphasis at my com- 
mand state why I deem that a Unitarian 
capitulation on the terms here offered 
would be a betrayal of the cause of 
Christian truth, and of loyal discipleship 
to Jesus Christ. 

I think my main objections may be 
gathered up under three several heads :— 

1.—Jn the first place, the distinction 
in God of these several Persons, even if 
by Person you only mean “something 
more than character but less than indi- 
vidual” is, to my thinking, arbitrary and 
artificial. As expounded in these modern 
Broad Church expositions it is a mere 
attempt to pour the new wine of present- 
day religion into the old wine-skins of the 
Trinitarian formula. One man tells us 
that the three Persons signify “Love in 
essential being, love in manifestation, 
love in eternal procession.”’ Another ex- 
plains that the first Person is God apart 
from any attribute that brings Him into 
touch with us; that the second is God 
producing the natural world, and the 
third God working in the spirit of man. 
Each man has his own three-fold cord to 
fit the formulary. And it is evident that 
there is no difficulty about conceiving 
God in three different aspects, if that is 
to be called Trinitarianism. Only it would 
be just as easy to conceive Him in two or 
four or seven or nine, if that were the 
traditional number handed down by the 
creed-makers. Such classifications can 
readily be made to order to suit any con- 
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fession and to fit any article of faith. But 
they are arbitrary and artificial, and 
have no food in them for the religious life. 

Ii.—<And this leads me to my second 
and far graver objection to the eirenicon 
proposed—namely, that all such ingenui- 
ties draw the mind away from essential 
religious life. Religion is not a matter of 
balancing ones and threes; it is a matter 
of the touch of the human soul with the 
living God. However correct may be Mr. 
Beeby’s account of the inner economy of 
Deity, we can none of us possibly tell that 
it is correct; and it is as irrelevant to 
lead the worshipper off on these curious 
speculations, as it would be to invite the 
attention of aman who is stirred by the 
kindling word of some .fiery prophet to 
the fact that there is the enduring Ego of 
the prophet at the foundation of his 
preaching, the action of emotion upon 
brain in the next place, and the propulsion 
given to the air by the various movements 
of the tongue in the third. Iu the flood- 
tide of a great emotion we do not want a 
lecture on anatomy; in the life of the 
human soul with God we do not want 
metaphysical distinctions between different 
aspects, or characters, or ‘‘ subsistencies,” 
or phases, or “ persone,” or persons of 
the One Living and Supreme Father and 
Creator of us all. 

Moreover, for one person who can 
follow such discussions with any sort of 
intelligence, there are a hundred who, if 
they -try to assimilate the creed, will 
infallibly be plunged into that very 
Tritheism, that hazy belief in three 
several Gods, which Mr. Beeby would 
almost shut out from the very name and 
title of Christian. So that the whole 
Trinitarian contention tends and must 
ever tend to plunge the Church back into 
the polytheistic slough. 

IIf.—But most emphatically of all do I 
dissent from the position in which we are 
invited to find reconciliation with Trini- 
tarian thought because I cannot think 
other than that it rejects and destroys that 
pre-eminent teaching of Jesus Christ, 
which to my mind constitutes the very 
heart and essence not only of the religion 
of Jesus, but of the purest, truest, and 
most beautiful religion to which the human 
spirit has ever yet attained. 

For this so-called orthodoxy squanders 
the exquisite thought of the Fatherhood of 
God—the central inspiration of Jesus of 
Nazareth—and abandons the great symbol 
which he made luminous, in order to 
appropriate the term “Father” to the 
remote and maccessible element of God, of 
which man can know nothing, with which 
he never comes into contact, with which he 
can hold no possible communion. The 
whole energy and strength of his being 
Jesus spent in striving to lead men to 
realise that God is a Father to us in the 
very nearest and dearest, most living and 
vital essence of that relationship. It was 
to a Father he strove to draw our love ; in 
a Father he bade us put our trust, a 
Father that he taught us cared for us 
with an infinite tenderness ; to a Father 
that he bade us bring our secret prayer, 
our confessing of sin, the overflowing ot 
our grateful hearts. And in the name of 
this very Christ who taught us that, men 
bid us put aside this glorious symbol, con- 
ceive of the Father as a remote, inacces- 
sible mode of God, drop the filial relation 
utterly out of our religious conception, 
and be content with the Son of the Father 
as the object of our deepest spiritual life. 


Dr. Martineau generously strives to shhow| CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 


that the difference is mainly one of words. 
I think it goes infinitely deeper than that : 
for they who refuse to receive from Jesus 
his beautiful teaching concerning the 
Father, and relegate the name he chose for 
the expression of the tenderness and near- 
ness of God to stand for his inaccessible 
remoteness, betray the fact that they have 
never really grasped the faith which Jesus 
gave himself with so absolute a devotion 
to impress upon the human soul. 

And so I confess that I am altogether 
bewildered and confounded when [I find 
Mr. Beeby writing these extraordinary 
words: “ Where Christ,” says he, “is 
followed as a_ teacher, and God is 
worshipped, though the Fatherhood of 
God be exalted as a theological doctrine, 
the Fatherhood will lack the depth and 
intensity which it has in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, where humanity is fully 
recognised by making Christ one with 
God.” Can that really be deliberately 
said by a Christian minister? TI find it 
hard to believe that it is not some printer’s 
error, some sport of a malicious com- 
positor. If we follow Christ as a teacher, 
the Fatherhood of God will lack intensity 
and depth? O, Sir, have you ever read 
the Gospels ? Have you ever thrilled to 
the accents in which Jesus speaks of our 
Heavenly Father ? Which of the authors 
of the Trinitarian Confession felt the 
Fatherhood of God as Jesus felt it? 
Which of them quickens in the human 
heart the sense of that Divine [atherhood 
embracing and sustaining us as he has 
quickened it? Do the subtle metaphysics 
of an Athanasius penetrate the soul more 
deeply than the simple trust and love 
breathed from Jesus’ lips? Yet you tell 
us that if we follow this Jesus as a 
Teacher, we cannot know the Fatherhood 
in its spiritual riches; for that we must 
go to the makers of the complex and 
bewildering Creed ! 

Not “as a theologicai doctrine” in avy 
dogmatic sense would we “exalt the 
Fatherhood of God;” but as the central, 
fundamental, deepest, sublimest, most 
blessed and most beautiful fact of the 
religious life, to us even as it was to him, 
the Master. FWor-thereim we have the 
essence of light, and life, and love. 

And, thank God! there is after all a 
happy inconsistency in many a subtle 
theologian ; and the very men who teach 
thatGod the Father is remote, inaccessible, 
aloof, the first Person of a mysterious 
Trinity in which we have to do only with 
the second and the third, yet turn again 
and again from the complexities of their 
own strange Creed, and kneel like Jesus 
in the presence of the Father, pour out to 
Him the ery of children feeling for His 
love, and cling to Him with that perfect 
trust with which Jesus trusted Him in the 
hour of utmost agony and dread. 
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UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


Tue twelfth annual meeting of this 
society was held at Essex Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon, June 7, the President, Miss 
TaGart, in the chair. 

Miss Fuorencr Hii (hon. sec.) read 
extracts from the report. 

The report opened with the following 
sentences :— 


Those of us engaged in religious work 
during 1899 must have felt peculiar diffi- 
culties under the shadow of this great 
national calamity—War. How small our 
work! how great the needs of the time! 
And yet it is in times like these that Postal 
Mission workers ought to be most active, 
for are we not, above all things, witnessing 
to the wisdom and love of one Supreme 
Father of the whole human race! and are 
not the written words sent out, silent 
messengers, appealing to reason and con-~ 
science, through which true victory, the 
moral victory can alone be won—as opposed 
to blind brute force? And are we not 
thereby helping on, however humbly, how- 
ever slowly, the coming of the Kingdom of 
the Prince of Peace? Those who want 
speedy or brilliant results should not engage 
in Postal Mission work, it is literally a 
sowing beside all waters, and in all soils, 
and must in its very nature be unseen; but 
now and again, often after years of waiting 
there is evidence of sucha rich harvest, that ~ 
the sowers are amply blest. May these 
words of encouragement reach our scattered 
and isolated fellow-workers and give them 
heart for fresh effort in the coming year. 

Having referred to the proceedings at the 
previous annual meeting, the report further 
noted that during the year three new Postal 
missions had been affiliated, those of 
Swansea and Melbourne and the McQuaker 
Postal Mission in Scotland, conducted by 
the Rev. A. HK. Parry. The removal of Mr. 
and Mrs. Julian Winser from Malvern had 
brought their Postal Mission work there to 
anend. At Portsmouth a Young People’s 
Religious Union had been founded, and one 
indirect result of the Hope-street Women’s 
Congregational Union at Liverpool had been 
the formation of a small but increasing 
Sunday-school at Garston. Particulars were 
given of the faithful work carried on at 
Framlingham and Bedfield, under the 
ministry of the Rey. A. Amey, and of the 
re-opening of the Boston Chapel. A very 
satisfactory account was given of the work 
at Battle, where Miss Tagart, asreported last 
year, had converted the old chapel into a 
reading-room and institute. The religious _ 
conferences conducted on the first Sunday 
of each month by Miss Florence Hill and 
Mr. L. Tavener at College Chapel, Stepney, 
had proved very helpful. 

Taking the work of all the affiliated Postal 
Missions together, it was reported that 
during the year there had been 1,697 new 
applicants for Unitarian literature, rather 
fewer than in the previous year, and that 
there were 1,276 old correspondents on the 
books; 1,440 theological books had been 
borrowed, 25 persons were known to have 
joined Unitarian congregations through the 
Postal Missions during the year. In con- 
clusion, dealing with finance, the report 
showed that for the proper maintenance of 
the work an addition of £50 in annual sub- 
scriptions was required. Interesting reports 
from 25 affliated societies were appended, 
and also a report of the very successful 
Grindelwald excursion of 1899. 

Miss H. M. Lawrence, as treasurer, 
presented the accounts, which showed that 
the total receipts for the General Fund 
and the Suffolk Village Mission had been 
£256 Os. Sd., rather more than in the 
previous year. That amount included a 
grant of £50 from the B. and F.U.A. 
But there had been heavy extra expenses 
for the re-building of an organ at 
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Framlingham, the purchase of an 
harmonium and the erection of a new 
fence at Bedfield. The reserve fund of 
£30 17s. 7d. had, therefore, been used, 
and the remaining deficit of £25 had 
been paid by the guarantors. 

The balance-sheet of the Grindelwald 
excursion showed an expenditure of 
£1,034 Vs. 6d., on which a deficiency of 
£6 3s. 8d. had been made good from 
the special reserve fund. One hundred 
and forty-six persons had joined in the 


excursion. Referring to the general 
work. of the: Mission, Miss Lawrence 


said she was sure that when it was 
clearly understood what was being done, 
the needed funds would be forthcoming, 


and she confidently asked for the further 


£50 a year they required. 

The Presipent, at the opening of her 
address, mentioned a letter she had 
received from Lady Bowring, whose 
interest in their work was very warm, 
and then spoke of the loss they had 
sustained by the death of Miss Anna 
Swanwick, one of their vice-presidents— 
an unfailing and most helpful sympathiser 
with the Postal Mission. Dr. Martineau 
also had taken a warm interest in their 
work, and when from time to time they 
had sent letters of correspondents for 
him to see, had been grateful for such 
testimonies to the helpfulness of his 
writings, often from humble and illiterate 
Miss Tagart quoted from one or 
two letters to show the deep feeling of 
their correspondents for Dr. Martineau. 


“We continually turn to these pages for 


encouragement and inspiration.” “ Dr. 
Martineau is our saint, our inspirer”’ ; 
and speaking of the need of a baptism 
of fire and of the Spirit, added that that 
was just what they found in _ Dr. 
Martineau’s works. Those who came 
over from other bodies missed in their 
ministers and preachers the warmth of 
emotional expression, which, perhaps, 
was overdone among the orthodox. If 
that were attended to, they would meet 
the needs of converts more fully than at 
present. 2 

Miss CrerpHan moved the adoption of 
the report and accounts. The report, she 
said, began rather sadly with an aspira- 
tion and a sigh for fellowship, but ended 
with an expression of the beauty of fellow- 


ship already attained in the Grindelwald 


meetings. What was of special interest 
in such reports was that they laid bare 
the processes of free religious thought. 


- They heard constantly of the broadening 


of Orthodox Churches, but a great deal of 
that appeared to her of a very superficial 
kind. Those who would no longer under- 
take any responsibility for the creeds 
under whose shadow they still remained, 
and would not undertake any re- 
sponsibility for the freedom of thought to 
which they had come, would never be any 
real help to freedom. On the other hand, 
it was very satisfactory to see in their 
reports real education in religious thought 
going on. They must be glad to hear of 
1,697 new correspondents and nearly 1,300 


old ones remaining on the books, and 


twenty-five correspondents had openly 
come out, to bring their strength and 
fervour to the cause they had learnt to 
value and admire, a cause which they 
in their turn desired to help. This laid 


a great responsibility on those who were 


born into the faith. It was work which 
required a great deal of patience, but in 
it they might have a great deal of hope. 


‘an address on 


The motion was seconded by the Rev. 
E. Summers and unanimously adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. H. G. Cuan- 
CELLOR, seconded by the Rev. P. H. 
WicxstEep, the officers and Committee 
were elected, the mover mentioning that 
the only new name on the Committee was 
that of Mrs. Sunderland, whom they 
would heartily welcome. 

A conference on ‘ Women’s Work in 
Christian Churches ” was then introduced 
by Mrs. Brooxe HErrorp, who was pre- 
sent on the platform, but whose paper was 
read by Miss Herford. Having referred 
to her leaflet on ‘ Women’s Congrega- 
tional Unions,” published by the Central 
Postal Mission, Mrs. Herford first spoke 
of the development of the old “sewing 
society’ into a more general society of 
women for united congregational work. 
The idea had first occurred to her at 
Strangeways twenty-five years ago, and it 
had been pleasant to hear from her old 
society that last year they had contributed 
£67 to the church funds. At Rosslyn 
Hill Chapel they had established a 
“Women’s Congregational Union” six 
years ago, which recently stepped in on 
an emergency, and had been found so 
indispensable in the proper domestic 
ordering of the church that women had 
been for the first time elected on the 
church committee. The Union also aimed 
at helping in the work of their Domestic 
Missions, and ove instance was given of 
the regular supply of delicacies for sick 
people among the poor, members sending 
in various contributions by arrangement, 
which are then forwarded in a weekly or 
fortnightly hamper to Mrs. Summers at 
George’s Row Mission. The Union had 
also been interested in making the young 
people of the congregation better 
acquainted with each other, and to give 
them a more united interest in the chapel. 
They had been instrumental in founding a 
Social Union, which was left entirely to 
the management of the young people 
themselves, and incorporated a number of 
subsidiary clubs, so that 1t was now a 
strong society and of great service to the 
congregation. The Union did not confine 
itself to denominational affairs, and was 
ready to take part in public social work—- 
co-operating with other churches. <A 
similar Union started some four or five 
years ago, on her suggestion, by a small 
congregation in the West of England, had 
held regular monthly meetings, and had 
been found extremely helpful. 

The Rev. Marton Murpocn then gave 
“ Women’s Work in 
America.” Their faith, she said, like that 
of Jesus, had suffered strange misunder- 
standing, and their business was not so 
much to proselytise as to clarify, to make 
people understand the truth they held. 
It was remarkable to notice the number 
of questions asked of them, and that great 
desire for information from people of 
every kind had given rise to the Post 
Office Mission as a branch of their Unit- 
tarian work. The ‘“Church-door Pulpit” 
had also been very useful, by which 
attenders at their services were able to take 
away literature with them. Miss Murdoch 
then described the work of the “ Women’s 
Auxiliary,” and its growth into an in- 
dependent ‘ Women’s Alliance,” which 
had shown quite beyond expectation, the 
work women could do to strengthen the 
general work of the churches. ‘The Alliance 
had not only greatly strengthened the Post 
Office Mission, raising large sums of 


money for that and other church work, 
but in many other ways was learning to 
set their church house in order, and to 
utilise the energies of people who were 
longing to help, but not knowing in what 
direction to lend a hand.- No one had 
been more helpful in the work of the 
Alliance than Mrs. Brooke Herford while 
she was in America. They had two great 
purposes, to deepen religious life and to 
make their faith and principles better 
understood. They had a great ideal of 
universal religion, in which it was seen 
that with Jesus all souls were children of 
the living God,and they had inspired scrip- 
tures in Bible and in poets, which must 
be rightly interpreted to the people. To the 
spreading of those great truths they ought 
to consecrate themselves with a fervour as 
intense as the world had ever seen. She 
was thankful for the work in this country, 
which was more far-reaching than they 
might realise. The interchange of the 
writings of their inspiring teachers 
between England and America was a 
strength and encouraging to both. They 
must never despair, for they were saved 
by hope, and surely they could offer great 
hopes for great souls. Prophets always 
turned their faces to the dawn. They 
must be among the hopers and workers, 
doing their best to bring light and loveli- 
ness into religion, 

The Rev. 'T. Suaxsrmarr having ex- 
pressed his stroug sympathy with the 
work, Miss Spencer referred to the 
work of the John Pounds Training 
Home for Girls. at Portsmouth, and 
said that their young people must be 
encouraged to come together for some- 
thing more than amusements, that they 
might learn to do helpful work. 

Miss Freeman Cuarce said that with 
the giving up of all sacerdotal authority 
and an official character in their ministry 
they must take care that both men and 
women were drawn into the work of the 
churches, to become assistant pastors to 
the minister. They must supplement the 
giving up of authority by voluntary work. 
Their emphasis should always bear the 
things of belief, not of disbelief ; above all, 
they must remember that love opens the 
door of truth. A young and zealous 
minister was sometimes too ready to say 
supercilious and contemptuous things 
about orthodox beliefs, and so repelled 
those who were being drawn into sympathy 
with boarder views of truth. Their part 
should be to briug forward the gospel not 
only of truth, but of love. 

Mrs. Wriaut, of the Liverpool Postal 
Mission, spoke of their special work 
among doctors and in Ireland, where it 
was lamentable to find how utterly 
dependent in character were those who 
had grown up under the authority of the 
priest. ‘ 

Miss Ftorencr Hrinx said that she had 
hoped for some word on ‘Temperance work, 
and referred to what Miss Johnson, of 
Liverpool, had done in the matter of the 
supply of drink to children. 

A Mahommedan gentlemanalso expressed 
his sympathy with Unitarian work, and 
said that in the absence of places of wor- 
ship of their own he always advised his 
fellow-believers in this country to attend 
Unitarian chapels. 

A cordial vote of thanks to Miss Tagart, 
moved by Mr. W. H. SuHrussonn con- 
cluded the meeting, which was followed 
by tea, 
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ESSHX HALL TEMPERANCE ASSO.- 
CIATION. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Essex Hall 
Temperance Association was held on 
Friday, June 8. In the unavoidable 
absence of the Earl of Carlisle the chair 
was occupied by Mr. T’. Pallister Young, 
LL.B., Chairman of Committee, and 
there was a good attendance of members 
of the Association from the country as 
well as from various parts ofthe 
Metropolis. In moving the adoption of 
the report, which showed a membership 
of fifty-seven affiliated societies and 124. 
individual members, with an expenditure 
during the year of £59 1s. 61d. and a 
balance in hand of £8 4s. 74d., the 
CuarrMAN called attention to the facilities 
offered by the executive to affiliated 
societies for obtaining copies of Young 
Days at half-price, also the free use of 
lantern slides, diagrams, &c. The legis- 
lative aspect of the Temperance move- 
ment was receiving attention at present 
owing to the report of Lord Peel’s Com- 
mission, and Mr. Youne gave instances 
of the manner in which licenses - refused 
on first application could, be obtained 
with ease by publicans on appeal. 

The adoption of the report was seconded 
by the Rev. S: A. SrermnrHan, in an 
eloquent address. in. which he referred 
to the great progress the Temperance 
movement had made among ministers. 
At the time he commenced active temper- 
ance work, more than fifty years ago, 
abstaining ministers of Unitarian and Free 
Christian congregations could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, and now there 
were many ministers of the denomination 
working with them. The report showed 
good work done during the past year, and 
he cordially approved the co-operation 
with temperance organisations of other 
churches in a pledge-signing campaign. 
There were two temperance measures now 
before Parliament, and he trusted every 
temperance worker would do all he possi- 
bly could to promote the successful carry- 
ing out of the Bills. In conclusion, Mr. 
STEINTHAL regretted he could not support 
the recommendation of the Committee re 
change of name, as he objected to the 
introduction of theological questions into 
matters of social reform. 

The election of officers was moved by 
the Rev. J. T. SunpERLAND, and seconded 
by the Rev. A. Harvin, who referred to 
the successful temperance meeting organ- 
ised by the Association at Leicester, and 
said that the great need of the day was 
moral earnestness. 

A resolution that the name of the Asso- 
ciation in future be the “ Unitarian Tem- 
perance Association”? was then moved 
by the honorary secretary, Mr. Brepaut, 
who pointed out the disabilities the 
executive were under in co-operating 
with kindred societies. The term ‘“ Essex 
Hall” conveyed no idea that the Associa- 
tion had any connection with Unitarian 
churches, and in lists of temperance 
societies the Association was frequently 
classified under the letter E without any 
indication that it was any more than a 
small local society meeting in a. hall 
called Essex Hall, instead of being a 
national organisation representing the 
temperance life of Unitarian and .Free 
Christian Churches. He had experienced 
great difficulty in correspondence with 
other societies, and also in forwarding 
resolutions passed by the Association to 


members of the Government. Reports of 
public meetings organised by the Associa- 
tion had appeared in newspapers prefaced 
by the remark: ‘*A society calling itself 
the Hssex Hall Temperance Association,” 
&e. He strongly urged the adoption of 
some title which should indicate the 
denominational character of the Associa- 
tion, and could see no more objection to 
the use of the word “ Unitarian” than 
there was in the titles of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and the 
Jiondon District Unitarian Society. He 
presumed the objectors to the proposed 
change would hardly be prepared to 
recommend the titles B. and F. Hssex 
Hall Association or L. D. Essex Hall 
Society. Such titles would effectively 
cripple the work done by these societies. 

Mr. H. Nor seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. J. C. Srrzer, in opposing, 
asked the meeting to pause before adopt- 
ing the suggestion. It appeared to him 
that the proposal was a very dangerous 
innovation, and he feared that the reopen- 
ing of the question might lead the way to 
endless controversies. 

The Rev. F. K. Freesron (the first 
secretary of the Association) urged most 
strongly the undesirability of the change, 
and pointed out that in forming the 
Society the matter had received very 
carefal consideration, and it was felt that 
in fixing the title a name had been selected 
which would give rise to no theological 
controversy. The Association did not ask 
its members what church they belonged 
to, and was not formed to compete with 
other associations. Should the title be 
changed the constitution would have to be 
altered to correspond. 

The Rev. W. C. Bowre said he entirely 
disagreed with many of the arguments of 
the previous speaker. The Society was an 
organisation finding its element among 
Unitarian Churches, and he could not 
realise the force of the objections which 
had been raised to the resolution. At the 
same time, as it appeared evident that a 
number of earnest supporters of the 
Association felt strongly opposed to the 
proposal, he suggested its withdrawal and 
the adoption of some other means to meet 
the difficulties which had been referred to. 

Mr. WestauL, Mr. R. Monrrorp, and 
Mr. H: G. Cuancettor supported the 
resolution. The Rev. C. J. Srreet, and 
the Rev. A. AsHworra also spoke. 

Eventually on the motion of the Rey. 
W.C. Porn, seconded by the Rev. J. C. 
Street the question was referred back to 
the Committee. 

The Rev. J. C. Strerr moved, and the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant seconded, that this 
meeting urges H.M.’s Government to 
facilitate the passing into law of the Bill 
now before Parliament prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating drink to children 
under sixteen years of age. 

This was supported by the Rev. W. C. 
Bowe who urged friends to write to their 
local M.P.’s urging them to support the 
“Children’s Bill.’ Mr. BowrE gave an 
account of the meeting of the American 
Unitarian Society which he had attended 
at Boston, and delivered a message of 
cordial greeting from that Society to the 
Essex Hall Temperance Association. The 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Rev. C.J. Srrent, 
seconded by Mr. R. Montrorp, a resolu- 
tion was passed urging the Government 
to support the Bill extending Sunday 
Closing of Public Houses to Monmouth- 


shire, and the meeting closed with a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman on the motion 
of the Rev. L. Tavennr, seconded by Mr. 
H. G. CHANCELLOR. 


OPINION ON THE WAR. 
MEETING AT CLIFFORD’S INN. 


On Thursday afternoon, June 7, a meet- 
ing was held at Clifford’s Inn Hall, Fleet- 
street, the objects being, as the circular 
convening the meeting said, 


To give Unitarians attending the Whit- 
suntide Meetings, and other friends, an 
opportunity of meeting, to consider our 
duty with regard to the War in South Africa, 
of expressing a desire for a just and peace- 
ful settlement which shall recognise the 
principle of Nationality, and of protesting 
against the suppression of free speech in 
Wngland. 


It was further stated that “all who 
sympathise with the objects of this meet- 
ing, of whatever sect or party, will be 
welcome.” Apparently non-sympathisers 
took the hint and stayed away, as the 
meeting which completely filled the Hall 
was throughout undisturbed by any dis- 
sentient voice or vote. 

’ Dr. Lawson Dopp, of Tunbridge Wells, 
and Wimpole-street, W., was in the chair, 
and first called on the Rev. P. H. Wick- 
steed to read some letters received from 
sympathisers, among them the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong. In opening the meeting the 
Cuairman said the country had not 
realised the gravity of the situation, and 
the Christian Church asa whole had failed 
to keep Christ’s principles before the 
nation. He was glad that a small section 
at least had met to testify against the 
erowing trust in materialism and in 
merely outer victory, and to recall men to 
the silent but eternal influences which 
they had forgotten. It was said by some 
that “physical force was the last resort 
between nations’’; he denied that. If 
was goodwill that was the really final - 
appeal, for violence and vengeance lead to 
unending strife, while the power of love 
causes strife to cease. 

The Rey. J. Pace Hopprs, inmoving the ~ 
first’ resolution, declared his conviction 
that the whole policy which had led to 
this war had been planned for that pur- 
pose, and if they were to judge a policy 
as well as a man by the company it kept, 
what could they think of that which was 
so closely associated with the Raid, with 
the shocking fiasco of the Parliamentary 
Commission, with the military spirit 
everywhere rampant, with the suppression 
of free speech, and with the delight in 
brutal sentiment shown by popular car- 
toons? Up till now the partition of 
Poland had been the standard illustration 
of the evil spirit of reckless spoliation 
and conquest, but it was a crime done by 
despots. He considered the case worse 
now, for here was a nation professing to 
believe in righteousness while it sup- 
pressed nationalities weaker than itself. 
He knew that some of the Churches had 
spoken in the name of the ‘God of 
Battles,’ whatever deity or demon that 
might be; but none of them had spoken 
in the name of “God, our Father ”—if 
they had, the very name would rebuke 
them. He moved :— 


That this Meeting earnestly desires such 
a just and peaceful settlement on South 
Africa as shall tend to bring about good 
will between the English, Dutch, and 


: 


righteousness and peace. 
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Native races, and solemnly protests against 
the annexation of the two Boer Republics. 

Mr. H. G. Cuancetior seconded the 
motion, and in supporting it the Rey. P. 
H. Wicxstrep said that meeting had 
become inevitable and necessary in order 
that they might express their feelings in 
respect to the present state of affairs. 
Believing that the indictment brought by 
Mr. Page Hopps could be proved up to 
the hilt, they had a practical duty to per- 
form as citizens. They must fully acquaint 


themselves with the facts not merely of 


recent history, but of the story of South 
Africa before the war. Their weight in 
argument with the forces arrayed against 
them would be valuable just in proportion 
as they were real students of this matter ; 
and he would strovely urge his hearers to 
read the standard authorities, such as 
Theal, even though they were large works 
and cost money-—the labour and tho price 
were well spent if they came to a sound 
knowledge of the facts. 

Mr. H. Ll. Currey (Cape Colony) and 
Miss Huity Hogxouse also spoke, and 
the motion on being put was carried 
unanimously. 

The second resolution was moved by 
the Rey. JosEpH Woop. It was as 
follows : 


That this Meeting regrets the violence 
which has broken up meetings and sup- 
pressed the free expression of. opinion in 
many parts of the United Kingdom, and 
deplores the apathy or neglect of the 
authorities in not putting a stop to such 
violence, 


Mr. Wood said they must. protest against 
the conspiracy otf the great religious 
organisations to be silent at their Spring 
Meetings upon this matter, and not to say 
one word in favour of the application to 
present affairs of the great principles of 
They had to 
remember also, with shame, that it was 
the brutality of the classes as well as of 
the masses that had tried to suppress free 
speech. ‘The Church,” it was said, was 
against them; they did not forget, however, 
that the clergy of the Southern States had 
been unanimous in favour of slavery ; 
and this showed clearly that clerical 
opinion, even when formed ‘on the spot,” 
was not necessarily the wisest. He felt that 
what they had to fight was the portentous 
alliance of plutocracy and militarism. The 
trial of ‘‘ finance” was over the whole 
thing. They were told that nine-tenths 
of England was against them on this 
matter. Letit be so now, but he appealed 
to England “sober.” They too loved 


England, and were for the really “ great”’ 


England. 
The Rev.C. J. Srrenr seconded the 
motion, and said they would go home feel- 


ing encouraged by the knowledge that 


there was, after all, a great deal of sym- 
pathy for the sentiments expressed at that 
meeting. 

The Revs. F. H. Jonns, J. C. Street, 


and J. T. Sunprrianp, also spoke, and 


Mr. Hopason Prarr concluded the dis- 
cussion by an earnest appeal to Unitarians 
to press home the principles of Christianity 
which had been hitherto so superficially 
believed in; to rouse the conscience of the 
nation and prevent the worse evils which 
must surely follow if the passion and 
policy now accepted were persisted in. 

The motion was carried unanimously, 
and after a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
the proceedings terminated, 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.J 
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Aberdeen.—An open-air address on the Broad- 
hill on Sunday afternoon, by the Rev. Alexander 
Webster was (says the Daily Free Press) the occa- 
sion of renewal of the riotous scenes which have 
occurred several times in Aberdeen since the date 
of Mr. Cronwright Schreiner’s abortive stop-the- 
war meeting in the Trades Hall. The demonstra- 
tion, which was the work of a crowd of youths, 
whose attentions were directed solely against Mr. 
Webster and his wife and a party of friends, did 
not take place until the close of the meeting, when 
the rev. gentleman and his friends were followed 
on their way homewards by a considerable crowd, 
whose catehword was “ Pro-Boer,” and which 
indulged in a good deal of stone-throwing. It had 
been advertised that Mr. Webster would deliver 
the first of a series of addresses on the subject of 
“What is this? A new teaching” (Mark i. 27, 
Revised Version),and the invitation to the public as 
printed on handbills was to the following effect :— 
“You ought to know what learned men in the 
light of modern knowledge are thinking and saying 
on religious questions. They haye given up_the 
old ideas, and are teaching new and better thoughts, 
Come and hear the Rev. Alexander Webster state 
their views on the Broadhill.”” The subject yester- 
day was “The Bible viewed by learned men,” and 
the address was delivered at three o’clock in the 
afternoon at the natural amphitheatre at the south 
end of the Broadhill. This is the first occasion on 
which Mr, Webster, who has addressed meetings 
there for the last twelve years, has spoken in the 
afternoon, the reason being that the evenings at 
present are too cold for such gatherings. When 
Mr. Webster arrived about three o'clock, a crowd 
of about 360 people had assembled, aud the gather- 
ing rapidly increased until there must have been 
about 4,000 people on the slopes of the hill. A 
large proportion of the audience, which included 
many women, was seated round the preacher, and 
in front there was a group of about 200 youngsters, 
who had evidently come for a row. Throughout 
the meeting these boys were noisy and restless, 
while the general mass of the people were exceed- 
ingly quiet. Mr. Webster's discourse was based on 
the utterances of a number of leading men with a 
view to giving the modern learned ideas of the 
Bible. He quoted from Professor Robertson 
Smith’s “The Old Testament and the Jewish 
Church” to show that ‘‘The Bible has to be read 
and explained like other ancient books,” and sup- 
ported this position by referring to the writings of 
Dr. Marcus Dodds, Professor Evans, Cincinnati 
University ; Dean Farrar, the Rev. George C. Lori- 
mer, DD., editor of ‘ The People’s Bible His- 
tory”; Dr. Walter C. Smith, Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
and Professor Bruce. During the address, which 
lasted three-quarters of an hour, there was no in- 
terruption beyond some disturbance amongst the 
boys aforementioned, who were flinging sods at 
each other. The general crowd was quite orderly, 
though at the end they pressed close in upon the 
preacher and a clamour arose. Questions were 
invited, but as none were asked, the meeting was 
declared closed. Mr. Webster and his companions 
then moved away along the Links towards Cotton- 
street, followed by a considerable crowd of boys 
and youths, who began to throw stones, Mr. 
Webster was struck several times, and his wife 
received a nasty blow over the left eye. A number 
of policemen were on the ground, and though they 
could not suppress the stone-throwing, they drew 
a cordon across the east end of Cotton-street, and 
so enabled Mr. Webster aud his friends to escape 
further serious molestation. A few stragglers 
continued to annoy them all the way to Bon- 
Accord-street, where the party took refuge in the 
house of a friend, and later in the afternoon they 
reached Concord House in peace. It is alleged that 
the boys came to the meeting with their pockets 
full of stones, with the deliberate intention of 
pelting Mr. Webster, who (adds our contemporary), 
with whatever warrant, is widely regarded as the 
personification of pro-Boerism. [ersonally, he 
states the curious thing is he is not a pro-Boer, 
though he is opposed to the war, and thinks 
that patience and diplomacy might have averted 
hostilities. 

Atherton (Chowbent Chapel).—This chapel, 
after extensive renovation inside and out, was 
re-opened on Whit Sunday. At the morning service, 
conducted by the minister, the Rev. J. J. Wright, a 
collection was taken up in aid of the Indian Famine, 
Jn the afternoon a united gathering of scholars, 
teachers, and friends from Atherton, Leigh, Astley, 
Hindley, and Park-lane was held, when the service 


was conducted by the Rey. R. C, Moore, and the 


address given by Mr. Walter Simpson, and a collec- 
tion taken up in aid of the funds of the Bolton 
District Sunday School Union. The combined 
collections realised about £18. The decorations of 
the chapel ceiling and walls were much admired, 
Of course, the fine old black panelled oak of the 
pulpits, galleries, and pews remains as it has been 
since 1722, when this chapel was opened (the oldest 
chapel dating from 1645). The anxiety of the con- 
gregation, in regard to the decorations, &c., has been 
to keep up the character of the building. By calling 
in a specialist in church and chapel decorating — 
Mr. Reuben Bennett, of Manchester—they have 
been able to do this. The ceiling is finished in 
shades of cream and ivory, relieved with bands of 
lily ornamentation, with columns of soft celestial 
grey. All the work is ia a very soft tone, and gives 
a most pleasing effect. A cornice round the ceiling 
gives the whole a very finished appearance. The 
walls have been painted and decorated in tones of 
golden terra-cotta in three shades, which harmonise 
well with the dark oak woodwork. A lily decoration 
runs round the window on the face of the walls. 
The decorator has carefully studied the character of 
the building, and the designs are most suitable. The 
old and much-worn leaded lights will be replaced 
with new ones of good though simple design, ani 
new windows of toned glass and leaded frames 
will be substituted for the present ones. The out- 
side of the building, the vestry, &c., have also 
received attention. The ladies of the congregation 
have undertaken to carpet the whole of the aisles 
and stairways with a shade of Brussels to match the 
fine old oak woodwork and the tone of the walls. 
The young people have presented a folio gilt-edge 
Bible (Revised Version) for the pulpit, a lady 
member of the congregation has promised new 
plush cushions for the pulpits, and another member 
has promised to provide a new organ. A scheme is 
also in hand for the enlargement of the school- 
rooms—day and Sunday. The whole cost of these 
alterations and decorations, exclusive of organ, &c., 
is over £700, which the congregation are raising 
among themselves by subscriptions, The tennis- 
ground and bowling-green in connection with the 
chapel and schools have also just been re-opened, 
after great improvements. A mural tablet of 
Carrara marble has been placed in the chapel “in 
loving memory of the late Miss Salter,” a generous 
benefactor to this congregation,” and a memorial 
brass is about to be placed near the pulpit in 
honour of the late Mr, T. H. Hope. Following his 
usual custom, which is much appreciated by the 
congregation here, Mr. Wright gave, in place of 
the evening sermon on Sunday last, “ A Talk about 
the London Meetings,” having preached in the 
morning on “ Trinity Sunday.” In the afternoon 
he told the whole assembled school something of 
the story of Essex Hall, from Theophilus Lindesy’s 
day to our own. 

Bath.—On Tuesday the annual treat of the 
scholars of Trim-street Sunday-school was held. 
The children and adult friends travelled to the 
Zoological Gardens, Clifton, where a most enjoyable 
time was spent. 

Derby.—The members and friends of the con- 
gregation held a well-attended excursion on Whit- 
Monday, and on the following day the scholars had 
tea and outdoor games as usual. 

London: George’s-row.—On Tuesday last the 
annual party in connection with the Mothers’ 
meetings took place, when about 120 persons sat 
down to tea. The rooms were gaily decorated 
with flowers, kindly sent by friends, who are 
gratefully thanked for them, Mrs, Enfield, Mrs. 
A. Lawreace, Mrs. Summers, Miss KE, M. Lawrence, 
Miss C. A. Lawrence, Miss Lake, Miss Ethel Lake, 
Miss Spurgeon, Miss Kleiter, Miss Boehme, Mrs. 
Benn, Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Hil), and the 
Rev. Frederick Summers were present to assist, 
Mr. A. E. Summers, Mr. W. Bell, Miss L. Williams, 
Miss E. Spickernell, and Miss L. Johnson gave a 
dramatic sketch. In connection with the Window 
Gardening Society, registration of plants has this 
week taken place. This year arrangements have 
been made for the annual excursion to Cheam. 

London: Peckham.—By the indefatigable 
exertions of Mr. W. R. Marshall, the Sunday-school 
secretary, the church in Avondale-road was most 
beautifully decorated on Sunday last, the occasion 
of the annual. Sunday-school and floral services, 
The attendance, morning and evening, was good, 
that in the evening being especially satisfactory, 
An interesting floral service, largely musical, was 
held for the scholars in the afternoon, conducted 
by the assistant superintendenc, Mr. J. C. Griffin, 
the address on the words, “Like one of these,” 
being given by the Rev. G. Carter, superintendent. 
A collection on behalf of the Sunday-school Fund 
was taken at each service. 

Manchester: Goulden-street Ministry to the 
Poor.—On Whit-Saturday, through the kindness 
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of Mrs. James Worthington, the Rev. B. Walker 
took over sixty children and adults of the Mission 
to Sale Lodge, where, as lust year, they were most 
hospitably entertained, and spent a very happy 
day, One old man of eighty-five being impressed 
by the contrast of the Lodge grounds with the 
dismal court in which he lives in the city, told us 
that he desired no better heaven than to sit and 
smoke and enjoy himself in such pleasant company 
and amid such surroundings. 

Rademon.—The Rev, J. Joseph Magill, B.A., 
announced to his congregation on Sunday week 
that he had declined a call from the Non-subserib- 
ing congregation at Dromore. Great pleasure was 
expressed by the ‘congregation at an impromptu 
meeting which followed the service (Mr. W. David- 
son, J.P., presiding), anda vote of thanks to Mr, 
Magill for his decision was proposed by the Chair- 
man, seconded by Mr, M‘Rokert, supported by Dr, 
Porter, and carried unanimously. 

Reading.—The children’s flower service was 
held on Sunday, May 27. Flowers brought by the 
children were arranged so as to produce a bright 
and picturesque effect. In the morning Mr, W. H, 
Shrubsole, F.G.S., gave an appropriate address ; and 
in the evening preached on ‘ Lessons from the 
Flowers.’ The church was well filled at each ser- 
vice, and a special service of song was given in the 
morning. 

Sheffield : Upper Chapel.—The annual 
Children’s Sunday-school Outing took place on 
Whit-Monday last at Lightwood, a pretty country 
spot some six miles from the city. The children 
numbered nearly 200, and there were about fifty 
to sixty visitors, in addition to teachers and other 
helpers. 

Stannington.—On Whit-Monday the children 
of the Underbank Sunday-school paraded the vil- 
lage as usual, singing appropriate hymns at inter- 
vals. The children were regaled with a bounteous 
tea, after which about 120 teachers, old scholars 
and friends sat down. The remainder of the even- 
ing was pleasantly spent ina field, kindly lent for 
the occasion by Mr.G. H. Revitt. The anniversary 
services were held on Sunday, June 10, the preacher 
being the Rev. John Fox, of Leeds. J'avoured with 
beautiful weather, the congregations, both in the 
afternoon and evening, were large and apprecia- 
tive. 

Stourbridge District Sunday-school Union. 
—The Whit-Monday festival of 1900 was held at 
Stourbridge, service being conducted in the Presby- 
terian Chapel by the Rev. Dendy Agate, of 
Altrincham. The service was well attended by the 
teachers and scholars of the four schools forming 
the Union. An interesting and practical address 
and singing, which evidenced careful musical train- 
ing, rewarded those friends who gave up'a Bank 
Holiday afternoon in fine weather to encourage 
their Sunday-schools. About190 tickets were sold 
for the tea which followed at the Wollaston-road 
schools, and after tea a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr, Dendy Agate for his address. A neigh- 
bouring field was available for sports in the even- 
ing, by the kindness of Mr. Sharpe. Most of the 
scholars found suitable amusement in the field, but 
a large party assembled for an interesting ramble, 
which had been arranged under the leadership of 
Mr. G. Evers and the Secretary of the Union. The 
route taken led to the monument on Wychbury 
Hill, erected in honour of Frederick Prince of 
Wales, from the base of which there was an exten- 
sive and beautiful view of the scenery which 
iuspired the verse of Thomson and Shenstone. A 
short walk through the pleasant Worcestershire 
lanes brought the party to Hagley Station for the 
journey home, and here the Kidderminster section 
rejoined the scholars who had remained in Stour- 
bridge. The difficulty many of our friends find io 
joining us ona Bank Holiday, when family excur- 
sions are common, prevents our attendances being 
so large as we could wish, but the Union receives 
sufficient support from the local ministers and 
teachers to make its meetings successful and 
helpful. 

Urmston.—It is now four months since the 
congregation entered the new church, and though 
not much time has elapsed, there has been sufficient 
opportunity for it to acquire some experience in 
its new home, After the large congregations which 
assembled for the special services of the first few 
weeks, the attendance has settled down to an 
average of nearly fifty at each service, which is a 
substantial and gratifying increase on the numbers 
present last year, when services were held in the 
Public Hall, The new buildings are giving general 
satisfaction ; and steps are being taken for a more 
extensive use of them next winter. At present the 
Rey. Priestley Prime is minister-in-charge, assisted 
by the Mr. Alfred Davison, who will finish his 
course of studies at the Home Missionary College 
in July. The Sunday-school is also’ making pro- 
press ; the attendances are better, and there is a 
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slight increase in the number of scholars on the 
roll. Through the initiative of Mr. Nuttall, a 
“Rambling Club” has been formed; and _ the 
School Committee are arranging for quarterly 
services to be held in the church for the young 
people with the object of uniting school and con- 
gregation, On Wednesday,June 6, the school had its 
Whitsuntide treat. After games in a field at 
Flixton, tea was served in the New School, and 
subsequently there was an entertainment and 
distribution of prizes to successful scholars by 
Mr. Prime. 

Whitchurch.—0On Sunday, June 10, the Sunday- 
school anniversary services were held, the preacher 
being the Rev, A. A. Charlesworth, of Birmingham, 
who gave three eloquent discourses. Special hymns 
were sang bythe children, Miss Dodd presiding at 
the organ. The congregations were good, and the 
collections very satisfactory. 


Tr sermon preached by the Rev. C. 
J. Street, M.A., at the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Associations Anniversary, last 
week, is printed in this week’s issue of 
the Christian World Pulpit. The other 
preachers there represented this week are 
Canon Wilberforce, Dr. Stalker, Canon 
Gore, and the Rev. EF. W. Macdonald, 
President of the Wesleyan Conference—a 
remarkable conjunction. 
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Country Honipay Movemrnt.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 25, Campden House-cham- 


bers, Campden-hill, London, W., acknow-. 


ledges with many thanks receipt for this 
fund of the following sums:—A. K. and 
Friends, £1 4s. 6d.; Miss M. Howse, £1 ; 
Miss Garrett, £1; Mrs. F. Morton, £1. 


if Om CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
.C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


—. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman— Sir H. W, Lawrenoz, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chatrman—Manrxk H, Jupau, A.R.1B.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H. A. Harpoasttez, F.S.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STepHEN SEAWARD TaYLeER, 151, Brixton-road,S.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rurt,1 Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire managemen of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, a 


ANTED, in the middle of July, a 
LADY - HOUSEKEEPER, with some 
knowledge of nursing, to reside in neighbourhood 
of Birkenhead. Invalid lady ; 4 children (youngest 
9).—Address, stating full particulars, references, 
&c., to R. R., Victoria House, Church Stretton, 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. : 
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SUNDAY, June 17, 
—— 


@= It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 1la.m. 
_ and 7 p.m, Rey. D, Amos. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Evening, “ Our Children: What shall they be ’ 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 P.M., Rev. T. W. FREOKELTON, : 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 
Croydon,114.M.and7P.M., Rey. J, Pack Hoprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.80 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke, M A., and 7 P.M., 
Rev. Francis H. Jonss, B.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H, U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Ep@ar Dapiyn, and 7 P.M., Rev. BRooKE HER- 
¥FoRD, D.D. Minister’s Class for Children, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 

Islington Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, “Man and the Bible.” Evening, 
“ Unfulfilled Intentions.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. E. 
Srronas. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
ll a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. CHynoweTH PopE. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 

7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CartER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church,. Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 3 p.M., Service for Children, 
Rev. 8. FarRineton, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
“Precious Stones” (A Lesson from Ruskin), 
Mr, Lucxing TAavENER. : 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. W. Woonpine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P,.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, 
Dr, Mummery. 


——_—_____. 


PROVINCIAL, 


BatsaLL HeatH InstitoTe: Our Faruer’s CHuRcH, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. F. W. S@aNnbey. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. - 
Rowand Hit. 

Biacxroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. - 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. Davin Davis, 

BuacKPooL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rey. H. BopELL SmitH. 
Boortg Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 

6.30 P.M. a 
BovurnemoutH Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 4a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Cor. ; 
Briauton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 

North-st.,11 and 7 p.m., Mr, H. Rrs, M.A. — f 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 pM., Rev. GEORGE STREET. : 
CanrTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.M., 
J. Reminaton Wixson, M.A. ; 
DgaL and WauLMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114.M.and 6.30 p.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.M, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 8. BuRRows = 
EastTBourneE Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. G. St. Ciair. 

GumprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E, 8S. Lana Buckianp, M.A. 
Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., Rey. J. J. Marten, 
Legps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 

IF, H. Jones, B.A. 
LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 4,M, 
and 6.30 P.M, 
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Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rey, 
A. Coppen SmirH, and 6,30 r.M., Rev, R. A, 
Armstrona, B.A. 

LIvERPoonL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Liverpoor, Ullet- ‘road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. Dr. Kirin, Evening, “ The 
Theology of Tennyson.” 

MancHeEstTerR, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. 
J. Forrest. 

MancHesTER, Strangeways, Sunday-school Anuiver- 
sary Services, 10,30 a.m, and 6.30. P.M,, Rev. 
J. J. Wricat, and 3 pM., Mr. Henry STaNvey, 

Maraarez, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rev, J. B. BaRnuri. 

Newreort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6,30 PM., 
Rey. Clement E. PIKE, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.mM., Rev. 
J. KE. Opa@Ers, M.A. 

-PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PorTsMouTH, High- ‘street Chape), 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

RamsaatK, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.m., 
Rev. J. B. BARNUILL, 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. H. Ross, 

-ScarporouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sipmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M, 

- SoutHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. A. J. Marcaant. Stables in the 
grounds. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m.. Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
_Tunrripar WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6.80 P.m., Mr. F. Lawson 

Dopp. 

Yor«E,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6.30P.m., 

Rev. H. Raw ines, M.A. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—June 17th, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “ ‘Sane’ Im- 
perialism.” Concert at 7 : 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—June 17th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “St. Paul’s Indebtedness to ‘ Pagan’ 
Ethics.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N, 


INDLEY PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAPEL, 


BI-CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 

SATURDAY, June 23rd, TEA PARTY in the 
School at 5 o’clock, tickets 1s. each, followed by a 
PUBLIC MEETING in the Chapel at 6.30, Rev. 
A. Gorpon, M.A., and other gentlemen, will speak. 

SUNDAY, the 24th, SPECIAL SERVICES will 
be held. In the Morning, at 10,30, Rev. ADam 
Rosnton (a former Minister) will preach, and in 
the Evening, at 6.30, Rev. J. E. Opaers, M.A., of 
Oxford. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. Z 
O # onthe minimum nionthly balances, ° 
/. when not drawn below £100 /; 
re) 3 fe) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


1° y 10 
oe /. on Deposits, repayable on demand. = /. 
21/o 2Tfo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOS ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 
ost free, 
P FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. & Holborn. 
Telearuphie Adéwas: “BIRKBECK. LONDON.” 


BIRTHS. 


re aaah the 4th June, at 52, Prussia-road, 
Hoylake, the wife of Frederic Grimsdale, of 
a son, 


Woarvd and Resivence, 


a, ry 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


NGLESEA. — BRYNTIRION 

BOARDING HOUSE, Red Wharf Bay. 

Tennis. Misses SCHOFIELD and Brooks, Terms 
on application. . 


OARD and RESIDENCH, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.8.C.).— 
Miss RowianD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


Beek and RESIDENCE (First 

Class).—Miss PENNY begs to inform her 
patrons and a iends that she has renewed the lease 
of her house, and has enlarged and re-decorated it. 
Electric light and bells and bath-room are added, 
and perfect modern drainage, References required. 
—18, Bedford-place, Russell- aanre W.C, 


OARDING HOUSEH.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 ‘miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcorTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. Near the lakes, the 
woods, and the mountains of Westmorland. 
Board and lodging from three shillings per day.— 
Write for particulars to the Rey. H. V. MiLis 
Starnthwaite Colony, Kendal, 


ELIXSTOWEH.—Oomfortable Apart- 

ments near Railway Station and to the Sea 

in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs, H. Ropinson 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road, 


EAR WINCHELSEA.—-A few paying 
GUESTS received in a. healthy country 
village. Terms moderate. Good cycling. Pretty 
undulating country. Within easy reach of Rye 
and Camber. References given.—Mrs. Cournanp, 
Icklesham, Rye. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE Horrn in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light, Lift, 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2/-. 
Service, 1s. 


TT & AO1, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


“ QurerupE, Lonpon.” 


Telegrams : 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
International Handbooks to the 
New Testament. 

Edited by ORELLO CONE, D.D. 


The Synoptic Gospels, together with 
a Chapter on the Text-Criticism 
of the New Testament. 


By GEORGE LOVELL CARY, A.M., L.H.D. 
President of the Meadville Theological School, 


7s. 6d. 


6s. before July 1 to the 
a copy of this book sent 


Price 


x» Any one sending 
address below can have 
post free, 


London: Puinie GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C, 


Schools, ete, 


eS Se 


RIGHTON. — ASCOTT HOUSE 
SCHOOL, 37, SUSSEX-SQUARE. 
Principat—MAURICE JACOBS, M.A. (Oxon.). 

BOYS well grounded and prepared for Public 
Schools by experienced University Graduates and 
Public Schoolmen. Healthiest situation in Brighton, 
facing sea and downs. Playing fields of thirty 
acres, Highest references. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home, 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s, 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The HALF TERM begins MONDAY, June 18th, 
1900. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 


For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
are Bestreben. 


np hte cei “OF ERIEN DS. 


PRINCIPAL 


oo 


BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. 

Healthy country district. 

Fee £40 per annum. 

Write for prospectus. 

oe Master--A EBERT: EgULaED, B. A 


[VRE WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mra. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 
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THE LONDON BAZAAR. 


—_—o—__——. 
HACKNEY & NEWINGTON-GREEN STALL. 


—Oo— 

A SALE OF GOODS left over from the above 
Bazaar will be held on the 27th and 28th inst. in 
the Schoolroom of the Hackney Church, Chatham- 
place, Hackney. Time from 3 to 9 P.M. on both 
days. Light refreshments. 


AS a crowded MEETING at CLIF- 

FORD'S INN HALL, FLEET-STREET, 
on THURSDAY, June 7th, at 5.30 p.m, 

“To give Unitarians attending the Whitsuntide 
Meetings, and other friends, an opportunity of 
meeting, to consider cur duty with regard to the 
War in South Africa, of expressing a desire for a 
just and peaceful settlement which shall recognise 
the principle of Nationality, and of protesting 
against the suppression of free speech in England.” 

Dr. Lawson Dopp in the Chair. 

The following Resolutions were unanimously 
earried :— 

Moyed by the Rev. Pacz Hoprs, seecnded by 
H. G. CHanceLtor,— 

“That this Meeting earnestly desires such a just 
and peaceful settlement in South Africa as shall 
tend to brisg about good will between the English, 
Dutch, and Native races, and solemnly protests 
against the annexation of the two-Boer Republics.” 

Moved by the Rev. C. J. Strnet, seconded by 
the Rey. J. Woop,— 

“That this Meeting regrets the violence which 
has broken up meetings and suppressed the free 
expression of opinion in many parts of the United 
Kingdom, and deplores the apathy or neglect of 
the authorities in not putting a stop to such 
violence,” 


Geer Use UNITARIAN UNION. 


On WEDNESDAY NEXT the ANNUAL MERT- 
ING of the YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION 
will be held at BRADFORD. Divine Service in 
the Chapel at 11.30 4.M.; Devotional Part con- 
ducted by the Rev. EK. Cerepia JonEs ; Preacher, 
Rev. Joun Contins Operrs, B.A, of Bury. 

Luncheon in the Schoolroom at 1.15 Pm, 
Tickets, 1s. 

ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING and CON- 
FERENCE at 3 p.m. Chairman, Rev. A. CHALMERS, 
Tea at 5 p.m. ; Tickets, 1s. 

PUBLIC MEETING at 6.30 P.M. 
Grosvenor Tazot, Esq, J.P. 

Kk, BASIL LUPTON, Secretary. 

14, East Parade, Leeds. 


LD PRESBYTERIAN MEETING 
HOUSE (Non-Subscribing), BALLYCLARE, 


Chairman, 


A BAZAAR 
will be held on JUNE 28th; 29th, and 30th, 1900, 
in aid of the 
CHURCH RESTORATION FUND. 
Contributions of Money or Work will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by 
Rey. WM. FIELDING, Chairman, 
The Old Manse, Ballyclare, co, Antrim ; 
Mr. JOHN SHANNON, Treasurer, 
Ballyclare ; or 
Mr. R. H. JOHNSON, Hon. Secretary, 
Ballyclare. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 
—_—— 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Contributors will be held in DR. WILLIAMS’S 
LIBRARY, GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON, W.C., 
at One o’clock P.M., on WEDNESDAY, 27th June, 
1900, to consider a recommendation of the Board 
in favour of varying the date of the Annual 
General Meeting of the Contributors, 


HARRY RAWSON, 
Eccles, Manchester ; ) Hon. 
A, W. WORTHINGTON, a 
The Hill, Stourbridge, 


AN CHAPEL, BOLTON. 
The ANNUAL SERVICES in connection with 
the Sunday-school, will be held on SUNDAY, 
June 17th. Morning at 10.30, Evening at 6:30. 
Preacher, Rev. J, E. CARPENTER, M.A. 
At 2°30 a Scholars’ Service, conducted by the 
Rey, H, M. Liyens, Collections at each Service, 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, 


The College adheres to its original principle of 
Freely imparting Theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines. 

The ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in connection 
with the CLOSING of the SESSION will take 
place at the College on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
June 28th and 29th. "9 

A VALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
will be held in the College Chapel at 8 o’clock P.., 
on THURSDAY, June 28th. The FAREWELL 
on ‘behalf of the College will be given by the 
Principal, and the WELCOME into the Ministry 
by the Rev. H. Enriztp Dowson, B.A. 

The Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooxr, M,.A., LL.D., 
will deliver the ADDRESS to the Students on 
FRIDAY, at 12 o’clock noon, 

The ANNUAL MEETING of TRUSTEES will 
be held on FRIDAY, June 29th, at 2 o’clock p.m., 
for the usual business. i 


Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, B.A., 
1, St, James’-square, Manchester. 


Secs, 


SUNDAY SCHOOT 
SOCIETY. 


The AGGREGATE SERVICE for elder Scholars 
will be held at ESSEX HALL, on SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON, June 24th, at 3.15 p.m. The Ser- 
vice, to which friends are cordially invited, will be 
conducted by the Rev. J. T. SuNDERLAND, M.A., 


of Highgate. 
ALEX. BARNES, 
HAROLD WADE, § 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 


Pek 


Hon. Secs. 


Presbyterian aud Unitarian Minisiers aud Con- 
gregatioas of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


———=-—_—- 
MEETING FOR 1900, 


The Assembly will meet at LIVERPOOL on 
THURSDAY, June 21st. 

The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be held in the 
Ullet-road Church, Ullet-road, at Eleven a.m. ; the 
DEVOTIONAL part being conducted by the Rev. 
R. T. Herrorp, B.A., and the SERMON being 
preached by the Rev. T, Leynann, 

LUNCH will be provided at the High School, 
Arundel Avenue, at One o’clock, at a charge of One 
Shilling. 

The MEETING FOR BUSINESS will he held 
in the Chapel, at 2.30 p.M., at which the President, 
the Rev. J. EK. Opaers, M.A., will take the Chair. 

A SUBSTANTIAL TEA will be provided at the 
High School, Arundel Avenue, at Five p.M., ata 
charge of One Shilling: after which a MEETING 
will be held ir the Hope Hall at Seven p.m.— 
Henry Jevons, Esq., J.P., in the Chair—when 
Addresses will be delivered by Sir Joun BRUNNER, 
Bart., M.P., Rev. P. H. WickstEep, M.A., and Rev. 
H. E, Dowson, B.A. 

Mr. Dowson willsupply, on application, to persons 
attending the Meeting, certificates, on the presenta- 
tion of which at Railway Booking Offices, a Return 
Ticket will be supplied for a fare and a quarter 


(minimum, 1s.). 
J. KE. CODGERS, President. g 
H, ENFIELD DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, Hyde ;_ } Secs, 
W. H,. DRUMMOND, 

Ullet-road Church may be reached from Sefton 
Park Station, L. & N. W. Ry., or by the Electric 
Car to Smithdown-road or Croxteth Gate. The 
High Schoo!, in Arundel-avenue, is about 150 yards 
from the Church. 


PERSONAL PURITY. 


PARTICULARS OF MEMBERSHIP in the 
SOCIAL PURITY ALLIANOR, founded in 1873, 
to uphold one standard of morality for both sexes, 
are supplied (and addresses given) by Mr. KE, 
Hammond, Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W. 
“Paithful to His Future Wife,’ 1d. ‘‘ Sins of the 
Flesh,’ 1d. “The Pioneer,” the quarterly organ 
of the Alliance, 1d, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Book of Daily Strength. 


Selections from 
Unitarian Writers for every Day of the Year 


EDITED EY 


V. D. DAVIS, B.A. 


Cloth, 33, 6d. net. 
gilt, 53, net, 


Superior Edition in leather 
Postage 4d. extra. 


London: 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


—_—_ oO 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ADDRESSES TO CHILDREN for Use 


in Home and School. Price 8d. net, postage 2d. 
This little book consists of 25 Addresses which 
have appeared in the ‘‘ Children’s Column” of THE 
Inquirer, contributed by Revs. Jonn Bytes, V. D. 
Davis, J. J. Wricut, and E, P. Barrow; Miss 
Frances E. Cooxe, Miss GertRupE MaRrTINEAU, 
Mrs. Farrinaton, and others. 


OXFORD SUMMER SESSION for 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 1899. 
Report of the Proceedings, with the various 
Papers delivered during the Session. Price 6d, net, 
postage 3d. 


Cheaper Edition. 
OUTLINE LESSONS ON MORALS. 


By GertrRuDE Martineau, Cloth, ls. net, 
postage 3d. 
London: THE Sunpay ScHoor AssoctaTion, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


PRAYERS: NEW AND OLD. 
Suitable for Church, Family, or Private Worship. 
By P. E. YIZARD. 


Wirriams & Norears, 14, Henrietta-street, London. 
Price 1s. net. 


‘<The prayers are redolent of the deeper piety of all ages 
and sections of the Christian Church. They are arranged 
aod selected so as to meet the needs especially of those who 
seek to combiue ancient devotion with modern conceptions 
of God and man, The boo is a good one.” —INQUIRER. 

“The yearnings and outreachings of the human heart 
Were never expressed in truer-language nor in fewer 
words.”’— Rock. 

“ The compiler’s aim has been to include only such gems 
of devotional desire as have been fitly wedded to beautiful 
language, «nd in this he hag been successful.” —LireRaRy 
WORLD. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for May.— Our Work for the Common 
Cause.” 
Double Number. Price 2d. 
Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 

Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 

wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue colleges are once more closing their 
sessions, At Manchester College, Oxford, 
the ‘annual proceedings ” will take place 
on Thursday and Friday next ; the Presby- 
terian College, Carmarthen, holds its 
meetings earlier in the same week, and 
the Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
Manchester, in the week following. The 
usual valedictory service will be held at 
Oxford on Thursday evening, when the 
Principal, the Rev. Dr. Drummond, will 
give the farewell address, and the Rev. 
H. Enfield Dowson the welcome into the 
ministry. The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke 
will also address the students on Friday 
at twelve. There do not appear to be 
many student candidates for our vacant 
pulpits this year: the need of a succession 
of genuine preachers and pastors was 
never more urgent. The kind of man 
required is, if we may say so, fairly indi- 
cated in the Rev. John Byles’s paper given 
in our issue this week. Failing the heaven- 
sent students, suppose the men already 
“settled” (a long time ago, it may be) 
each make a good try to be that man ! 

A rew weeks ago the Rev. J. T. Sun- 
derland sent an appeal for the Indian 
Famine Sufferers to the Christian Register 
of Boston, U.S.A., and as a result has 
received this week four hundred dollars 
(£81 19s. 4d.), which has been handed to 
Mr. Pritchard, to be forwarded to our 
Brahmo Somaj Famine Relief Committee 
There are intimations that more 
will come from the same source. It has 
recently come to our knowledge that one 
of our friends on Consular duty in China 


_ has been made the medium of Chinese 


sympathy for the starving Indians, no less 
a sum than £1,400 having been subscribed 
and given to him to forward to the 
authorities. “He hath made of one all 
nations ”’—alas! that the unity should be 
broken. 


Tue Inpian Famine Branmo Somas 
Funp.—Mr. Ion Pritchard acknow- 
ledges receipt of the following dona- 
tions:—Amount already acknowledged, 
£1,751 13s. 9d.; A Friend, 5s.; G. M. H., 
£1; H. C. B, £1; Employés Wm. 
Jardine and Co., £2 17s. 9d.; Ballee 
Unitarian Congregation, £8; Kettering- 
road Sunday-school, Northampton, 
£7 Os. 6d.; Mrs. Pritchard, £1; H.M. Y., 
£2 15s.; Widow’s Mite, £1 1s.; Mr. J. 
Harrison, -5 5s. ;..Mr. HW. H.. New, 
£1 1s.; Mrs. E. Griffith, £5; Maidstone 
Unitarian Chapel, £4 10s. 3d.; Betty, 
10s.; Mr. C. W. Mellor, 200 rupees; Mr. 
W. Slatter, £1 1s.; Messrs. H. and F. 
Dale, £1 5s.; X. X., £2; Readers of 
Christian Register, Boston, by Mr. R. C. 
Humphreys, £81 19s. 4d.; Mrs. Basley, 5s.|; 
Chorley Chapel, £4 16s.; Rev. J. J. 
Wright, £1 1s.; Chowbent Congregation, 
£9 12s. 7d.; Scholars and Teachers, Hull 
Sunday-school, £1 6s.; W. H. D., ls.; 
Glanrhondda Unitarian Church, 10s.; 
Mr. S. Gould, £1 ; Total, £1,897 16s. 2d. ; 
Contributions may be sent to Mr. Jon 
Pritchard, Essex Hall,  Hssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


The New Dispensation (Calcutta), May 5, 
after giving some particulars as to the 
labours of the Brahmo Somaj relief agents 
in distributing food, potable water, clothes, 
and medicine in the famine districts, 
adds :— 

May God give strength of body and soul 
to our workers to carry on this good work, 
and may the blessing of each poor sufferer 
that is saved reach and sweeten with the 
peace which is not of this earth, the soul of 
each of those generous contributors whose 
names as published in the weekly list of 
THE INQUIRER have brought the tears to 
our eyes ! 


Tue interesting American notes supplied 
to us by Mr. Copeland Bowie this week-do 
not tell us what the Christian Register says 
of himself as the representative of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
at the Boston anniversaries. But we on 
this side are quite prepared to hear that 
he “won all hearts by his manly sincerity 
and sympathetic speech.” The same journal 
has an appropriate word to say with regard 
to all the other visitors, British and Foreign, 
who. represented Unitarian and liberal 
Christianity as it appears in their respec- 


tive countries—Mr. Hargrove,_ Miss 
Pritchard, Mr. Ion Pritchard, Professor 
Boros (Hungary), Professor Oppert 
(Germany), Mr. Hocart (Belgium), 
Messrs. Murai and Hirai — Japanese 
accompanying Mr. Clay -MacCauley ; 


Mr. Mozoomdar and Mr. Pal. We observe, 
in passing, that considerable time andatten- 
tion appear to have been bestowed on these 
foreign delegates, and a painful conscious- 


always excelled in our arrangements in 
this respect. We have no doubt, how- 
ever, that on the occasion of the next 
international meeting, which it was agreed 
to hold in London, our visitors will find 
no lack of courtesy amongst us. Mean- 
while we hail with expectancy the proposal 
to form an International Council of Unit- 
arians and others in sympathy with the 
attempt “to unite pure religion with 
perfect liberty.” 


WE observe also that in the States 
themselves the forces imbued with this 
ideal are drawing closer together. One 
of the first items on the opening day was 
the reception of a report of a committee 
which has been in conference with the 
Universalists. The outcome of their 
deliberations is the appointment of a 
joint-committee of Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, consisting of five representatives 
from each body, their function being the 
harmonising of mission work in new fields, 
and the promotion of joint meetings 
between ministers and congregations of 
the two denominations. After the pre- 
liminary business in Lorimer Hall, a 
migration was made to the great Tremont 
Hall, where the introduction and speeches 
of the foreign delegates took place. 
Professor Boros brought with him a 
phonogram containing a message from 
Bishop Ferencz, and he considerately 
translated the last sentence for the benefit 
of the audience. Mr. Kinzo Hirai, 
formerly a Buddhist priest, quoted a 
Japanese poem, well known, he declared, 
to the peasants of his country, the mean- 
ing of which, he said, was this :— 
“ Although there are many roads which 
lead to the top of the mountain, all who 
take these different roads see one and the 
same moonlight of divine truth.” Mr. 
Hocart began in French, but ended in the 
English which he, knows so well how to 
use ; and, to complete the polyglot, Mr. 
Mozoomdar intoned some Sanscrit sayings 
also translated subsequently, affirming the 
oneness and all-sufficiency of God. In the 
afternoon of the same day an Icelander, 
the Rev. Magnus Skaptason, made an 
earnest plea for help to free his country- 
men from the grimness of the old 
“Gospel” as preached by the believers in 
in everlasting hell-fire. 


OnLy one quotation from the good 
things spoken that day can be givea us 
now, but it is well worth undivided 
attention. It is taken from the speech of 
the Rev. Charles E. St. John. He 


said :— 


There is no longer any uncertainty in the 
note that we are going to speak to man- 
kind. The orhodox churches are coming to 
the point of uncertainty. It may be partly 
our fault, but it is not entirely so. Their 
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own scholars are putting forth thoughts that 
are producing this uncertainty, ‘his un- 
certainty seems to many of them so critical 
as to touch the very foundations of religion. 
The great missionary Conference held in 
New York a few days since laid emphasis on 
the need to the world of hearing Christ 
preached; but when they go forth to 
** preach Christ,’’ they strike that note of 
uncertainty, and know, not exactly how to 
talk about him. When they say, ‘‘ Let us 
preach Christ,’’ they mean, Let us preach 
the love of God, the present redeeming, up- 
lifting power of God in the world; they 
mean that they would give to mankind the 
consciousness of the personal nearness of 
God to every soul, the need that every man 
shall found his life upon his own personal 
righteousness, and trust his salvation for 
the future to that which grows forth in his 
soul. They are praying to the tenderness in 
God, our Father, when they pray in the 
name of Jesus: it is but another word for 
the more intimate and near aspect of God. 
I believe any modern Trinitarian would 
accept that asa true statement. And yet 
when they use that phrase, there are multi- 
tudes who do not understand the phrase; and 
they throw up before themselves a barrier 
that stands in the way of their success in 
lifting up mankind. Somehow, it grows 
difficult for preachers of the ancient dogmas 
to make mankind understand what they 
philosophically mean by the phrases they 
use. That difficulty we have not to face: 
there is no uncertainty in the way we talk 
about Jesus, our Master, or in the way in 
which we present the tenderness of God. 
There is a distinct cleavage of thought 
there whereby we are able to proclaim 
from each one of our pulpits the nearness 
and tenderness and forgiveness and love of 
God, and the leadership of Jesus at the 
same time. 


Fanevit Haut, Boston, was the scene, 
on May 31, of a meeting to welcome the 
Huvoys of the South African Republics. 
On the reception committee were such 
veterans of the Anti-Slavery struggle as 
our friends Colonel T. W. Higginson, the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, the Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, and Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn. Among the resolutions passed 
were the following :— 


We. speak in no spirit of hostility to the 
English people, whose true interest we have 
at heart, and whose friendship we hold 
second to none. 
sense of right and justice in the English 
people, now misled by ambitious and un- 
scrupulous rulers, will, once aroused, assert 
itself as it has done in the past. 

We declare that every nation has the right 
to adopt such form of government as may 
seem to it best calculated to advance those 
ends for which all Governments are in theory 
established. We declare, as the citizens of 
Boston have declared before, that America 
cannot. recognise the right of might, and 
that we cannot view without protest the 
absorption of small and weak states by the 
strong. } 

We would not have the war prolonged a 
day, nor a drop of blood shed through vain 
hopes of armed intervention. We do, how- 
ever, urge our Government to make known 
to the Government of Great Britain, in any 
proper manner, the sentiment of our people, 
and, jointly if possible with other Powers, 
and with that quick sympathy for men 
struggling for liberty the wide world over 
~vhich was the glory of the fathers of our 
Republic, to use every means in its power to 
advance in the present crisis the ends of 
justice and humanity. If, in spite of all,a 
great crime is committed, darkening the 


closing days of the century, if these Re- 


publics are finally blotted out of existence, 
jet it be known that it is done against the 
solemn protest of the American people, 


It is proper to add that while prominent 


We believe that the innate 


Unitarians like those named above take 
the side here represented, there is a very 
sharp division of feeling on the subject 
amongst our American brethren. 

Mr. Brern Cuanpra Pat, whose 
energetic character and Oriental eloquence 
will be freshly remembered by many of 
our readers, passed through London last 
week on his way to india, which he left 
nearly two years ago to enter Manchester 
College, Oxford. With the full concurrence 
of those concerned, Mr. Pal left the College 
at the close of one year’s study, and 
spent the early part of last winter in 
public work, chiefly in connection with 
temperance, in different parts of England. 
Subsequently, by arrangement with Mr. 
W.S. Caine, he visited the United States, 
where he has engaged in similar work 
during the past five months. 


In regard to temperance work in the 
States, Mr. Pal was impressed with the 
feeling that the leading citizens are not 
engaged in it to the extent that obtains in 
this country. Nevertheless, both there 
and here he recognises a_ prevailing 
temperament and practical view of things 
at large which he would gladly add, if it 
were possible, to the idealistic moods of 
his own countrymen; out of such a 
combination he would expect the more 
perfect humanity to arise. He has seen 
a good deal of our Unitarian circles on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and retains 
grateful memories of the many kindnesses 
shown to him and the stimulating inter- 
course he has enjoyed. His last little 
experience of the kind took place at Essex 
Hall on Friday last week, when he shared 
the parting cup—which not inebriates-— 
with a few friends, including Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, Chairman of the Indian Sub- 
committee of the B. and F.U.A.; the 
Revs. J. T. Sunderland and J. Harwood, 
each of whom has done missionary work 
in India; and the Secretary. It may not 
be generally known that before going to 
America Mr. Pal wrote a very useful little 
pamphlet, entitled “A Briet Account of 
the Brahmo Samaj; or the Hindu Church 
of the Divine Unity”; copies of which 
may be obtained gratis by writing to Essex 
Hall. We wish him bon voyage and many 
years of useful labour amongst his Indian 
brethren. 


Mrs. Maprtine Coxe sends us the 
following letter, received from Dr. 
Raynolds, of Van, Armenia :— 


I think there has been no time in the 
history of this relief work when the pressure 
for help has been so great as itis at the 
present time. Not perhaps that the real 
need is so much greater than last year, but 
the money that is coming for relief is so 
much Jess that the suffering is immensely 
greater. I have been able to make one 
somewhat general distribution, but our dis- 


tributors who went out for one section, for | 


instance, though they tried to be extremely 
careful, used up all the funds granted them, 
while several villages remained unattended 
to, and these villages were really the most 
needy in the district. The appeals which 
come from these villages are enough to melt 
aheart of stone. Children are brought in 
wasted almost to skeletons, and they tell of 
many unable to leave their houses, while 
the majority of the population have abso- 
lutely nothing to eat but the vegetables and 
roo‘s which they can gather, not even a little 
flour or grain to put with them to make a 
soup. From one village where we have one 
of our boys teaching, almost daily deaths 


from hunger are reported. I am thankful 
that your contribution and one or two other 
small sums..which have come in, have 
enabled me to give out a little to two of the 
worst villages, but how lam going to get 
along about the appeals from the others, I do 
not know. It is hard a~vork to live these 
days, because we have to refuse such a con- 
stant stream of applications for help of all 
kinds. During the previous years of these 
difficulties, we have had enough in our hands 
to enable us to do something for most-of the 
desperate cases, and thus the suffering has 
been kept within bounds, and the pain of 
absolutely refusing aid has - Been largely 
spared us. One of thé saddést: features of 
the situation is the blight it is casting on 
the future. In order to preserve life at the 


present momert, the wretched villagers are— 


compelled to sell the product of their fields 
in advance, and at most ruinous rates, often 
promising two or three measures of grain 
for one furnished now, though the present. 
prospect is. that an abundant harvest will 


bring down the price of grain to something ~ 


like its normal figure. In this way the poor 


peasants will be compelled to give a large 


part of what they may raise this year, for 
supplying the needs of the time then past, 
and the future will be no brighter than itis 
now. In such times as these, when the 
people are thus starving, the Government-is 
pressing for back taxes with relentless 
severity. Since the massacre the collection 
of taxes has been remitted, and the people 
hoped it meant that they were to be entirely 
remitted for those years, but now every 
effort is being made'to collect the whole 
amount, and utterly illegal methods, such 
as compelling the selling of fields and house- 


hold necessities, are being resorted to to 
wring money from the utterly prostrate 


people. . They lose heart, and would gladly 


desert their fields and homes and seek some » 


more hopeful home, but this is impossible. 
Neither will the Government permit them to 
go, nor is there any place where they will 


be admitted. Now and then one manages — 


to evade the authorities and creep across 


the border at night, but the masses are sink- — 


ing into utter desperation. The depreda- 
tions. of the Koords also continue, and the 
Armenian population of this province is fast 
decreasing. 

And now to turn to happier topies. I 
am happy to say that thus far. the prospect 
for the harvest is unusually fine, but there 
remain still two months before it will 
mature, during which the wretched people 
must support life in some way if they are 
to survive, and there are yet many possi- 
bilities of drought or blight to injure the 
growing crops. The present appearance of 
the country is most beautiful, but the con- 
ditions by which we are surrounded tune 
our lives to the minor key, and it sometimes 
seems as if we could not endure the constant 
strain. 


Subscriptions will be thankfully. ‘re- 
ceived by Mrs. Cole (hon. treasurer), 
“ Danehurst,” Putney, S.W., or by Fran- 
cis Baxton, Esq., 50; Cornhill, E.C. The 


“Friends of Armenia” Committee also — 


write urging the necessity of mn ee 
help at this time. 


Country Houipay Movement. ~ Migs 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House-cham- 
bers, Campden-hill, London, W., acknow- 
ledges with many thanks receipt for this 
fund of the following sums :—J. Harrison, 
Esq. £2 2s.; O. Nettlefold, Esq., £1 1s. ; 
cB. Martineau, Ksq., £1 ‘ls. ;. Mrs. A. 
Collier, £1 1s.; G. W. Chitty, Esq., £1; 
Miss E. Taylor, £1. 


—— -- > —- er 
To  CorrEsponpEnts.—Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—E. B.; 
i eel oat sened aia D aah Oe POESK DOR 


G.A.R.; H.RB.; A. W. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER AS 
PROPHET.* ~ 


BY THE REV. JOHN BYLES. 


THe word prophet in modern English 
has been badly treated. It has been used 
as if its chief or only meaning were that of 
a foreteller. Even Dr. Johnson, in his 
dictionary published in 1755, gives this, in 
various synonyms, as the only definition. 
Happily in our own day, partly as the 
result of more careful study of the Bible, 
and partly of a general improvement in 
scholarship, the word has recovered its 


true meaning, the meaning in which it was. 


used a century before the time of Johnson 
by Jeremy Taylor in his celebrated essay 
on ‘ Liberty of Prophesying.” 
The prophet, then, is no mere sooth- 
ayer. He is no mere diviner gratifying 
the curiosity of men in respect of that 
which shall be hereafter. He is something 
nobler and grander. He is a spokesman 
for God, an interpreter of His will; he isan 
exponent of His thought, a preacher of His 
truth. Incidentally he may, of course, 
anticipate the future as the outcome of the 
-present—its nemesis, or its reward— 
but his work and his message are 
mainly concerning the present. Moses, 
- Samuel, Elijah, all of them were prophets, 
but the work of all of them was with the 
present rather than the future. Isaiah was 
essentially a “man of the times ”—a 
factor in the making of his country’s 
history ; a power to be reckoned with by 
King and people. 
*A prophet is one who sees into the 
heart of things, and sees as one taught of 
God. It was “the word that Isaiah the 
Son of Amos saw concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem.” He is. no scribe repeating 
with wearisome iteration theshibboleth of a 
party. He is no priest offering unneeded 
sacrifices, or manipulating unsatisfying 
rites. He is anambassador, a messenger, 
a man charged with a mystery, which it is 
given him to declare. He is a voice, 
erying, and often in the wilderness. He 
speaks with authority—the authorit 
of conviction, the authority of spiritual 
insight, the authority of a man who has 
commerce with the Unseen. His message 
is.a present message, applicable to the 
times in which he lives.and the men b” 
whom he is surrounded. His prophetic 
word, as the apostle teaches, is “for edifi- 
cation, for exhortation, for comfort.” Such 
is the work of the Christian minister. 
Others besides ministers are “called” 
to the prophetic office ; to others does the 
word of the Lord come; and by others 
have sacrifices to be made if a man would 
faithfully deliver the word that he 
receives. To writers of books, to editors 
of newspapers, to men of affairs, the word 
is addressed. In the generation now 
passing away there have been many such 
prophets, both here and among our 
brethren across the Atlantic. God, in 
this respect, has greatly favoured us, the 
men of the latter halt of the nineteenth 
century. Whether such voices can be 
heard as freely to-day is a question I 
will not try to answer. : 
Others, as well as ministers, are called 
to be prophets. And it is certainly no wish 
of ours to discredit. or belittle them. 
‘Rather would we say with Moses: “ Would 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets.” 
But of us, as the ministers, this is, or 
ought to be, pre-eminently true. To this 


--* Paper read at the Ministers’ Conferencr, 
' Essex Hall, June 7, 


office we have been called ; to its discharge 
we have consecrated our lives. If we are 
not prophets, we are nothing. 

But if this be true of every Christian 
minister, it is especially true of ourselves, 
as ministers of free and undogmatic 
churches. We are not priests. We 
repudiate the name; we lay no claim to 
the function or the powers which the 
name implies. Nor are we scribes. We 
have no system to expound, no articles to 
enforce, no articulated creed to defend. 
We are ministers of the Word. As we 
receive the truth, we declare it. We are, 
or should be, spokesmen for God. 

Now it is obvious that so great an office 
demands great qualifications. And the 
men who are the most fitted for the office 
are those who are most conscious of its 
needs. 

Let me enumerate some of the prophet’s 
needs. 

(1) There should be first, then, a Call, 
like that which came to the fishermen of 
Galilee—“ Follow me and I will make you 
fishers of men ”—like that which, a little 
earlier, had come to their Master, in the 
synagogue at Nazareth. And the more 
distinct the call, the stronger will the man 
be, in after days, to discharge his office 
and to endure its trials. 

(2) There should be, second, a Waiting 
upon God—a listening for the word of 
God—an “uncovering of the ear” that 
His secret whispers may be heard. And 
this implies, of necessity, a moral fitness, 
a disentanglement from the world, a 
repression of self. It is the man who 
does the will, who knows the doctrine. 

(3) There must be in the prophet 
moral courage—an absence of that “fear 
of man which bringeth a snare.” The 
man must not be afraid to stand alone. 
He must be ready, if need be, to be in a 
minority of one with God. Like the 
prophet Hzekiel, he must dare to say, 
“Thus saith the Lord,” whether men will 
hear or whether they will forbear. 

(4) There must be, lastly, a readiness 
to pay the price of fidelity, and, if occa- 
sion arise, to accept the cross. There 
never was an age, or a land, in which the 
prophet was not stoned. The method 
yaries according to the times, but the 
spirit is tne same. Hence it is that the 
Jhristian minister, if he would be a 
prophet, must not look for ease, or 
applause, or official notice, or worldly 
prosperity, or success. He must take his 
ceward, and find his blessedness, in quite 
other ways. 

Let me now suggest three reasons why, 
at this present time, there is a special 
need of prophets. | 

(1) Theologically, we are in a period of 
transition: change is everywhere. The 
most conservative of men do not think, if 
they think at all, as they did thirty years 
ago. There is the crumbling away of 
props and stays which a generation back 
seemed to be immovable. The result is 
that men of a certain type are losing 
their religious convictions. And, un- 
happily, they are giving up, not simply 
the accidental and the separable, but the 
essential and the eternal. At such 
periods it is that prophets are needed— 
men who can see into the heart of things, 
and who know how to separate the kernel 
from the husk. At such times the men 
who are needed for the preacher’s office 
are men who are able to testify from their 
own experience of the reality of things 
which are unseen—men who are able to say 


“we know whom we have believed.” If this 
generation is to be saved. from the numb- 
ing touch of unbelief it must be, not by 
priests administering rites, not by scribes 
repeating formulas, but by prophets—by 
men who “wait upon God,” “who un- 
cover the ear,’ who, like the young 
Isaiah in Jerusalem, see the Lord “ sitting 
upen a throne, high and lifted up, and 
his train filling the temple.” 

(2) Around us to-day, as round the 
Hebrew prophets eight centuries s.c., are 
evil and wrong, injustice and vice; and 
these need to be rebuked. It would beno 
difficult thing to draw a parallel between 
the condition of things existing in Eng- 
land to-day and the condition of things in 
Samaria when Amos, the herdman of 
Tekoa, lifted up his voice. There is a 
like striving after luxury and pleasure and 
ease, a like awful disparity between rich 
poor, and in some quarters, though, thank 
God, by no means in all, a like indifference 
regarding it. Mammon—a far. greater 
power now than then—is still worshipped ; 
and intemperance, common among the 
great ladies of Samaria, is not unknown 
among the women of England. Impurity, 
rife in Israel, is, alas, rife also in this land. 
Asa nation we profess to be Christian, 
but the principles by which we are ruled 
are too often those of the world rather 
than of Christ. So itis that at times we 
are tempted to say what Wordsworth said 
exactly a century ago :— 


Plain living and high thinking are no more, 

The homely beauty of the good old Cause 

Is gone—Our Peace—our fearful Innocence 

And pure Religion, breathing Household 
laws. 


For the sake of English virtue, English 
honour, and English happiness, and that 
we, as a people, may be rescued from those 
things by which nations are firstcorrupted _ 
and then ruined, we need prophets. 

(3) Another reason why prophets will - 
be needed during the coming half century 
is this. During the coming fifty years it is 
inevitable but there should be, in English 
life, a clashing of conflicting interests. 
The truce between “the men who have 
and the men who have not” will not be 
perpetual. Men will ask not so much how 
wealth is to be created, but how, being 
created, it may be rightly diffused. When 
this strife arises there will be need for 
prophets—men who can go back to first 
principles and, like the youthful prophet 
in Hgypt, intervene between the com- 
batants, and say: “Sirs, ye are brethren, 
why do ye wrong one to another?” For 
these reasons there will still be need of 
prophets. : 

Men talk as if the work of the preacher 
were ended and his office henceforth 
useless. It would be nearer the truth to . 
say that his work is only beginning. - 
Only it must be of the right sort, and 
different in many ways from what it has 
been sometimes in the past. The preach- 
ing of the future must not consist of 
essays on the unknowable, or of the 
repetition of dogmas, or of pleasant 
platitudes. What will be needed, then as 
now, will be a living word that deals with 
the present—present duties, present sins, 
present dangers, and present possibilities — 
of deliverance. Let preachers arise with 
such a message, and they will be heard— 
as certainly as was Amos in the streets of 
Samaria, as was Sayonarola in the great 
duomo of Florence, as was Hugh Latimer 
here at St. Paul’s. As Lowell puts it :— 
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While. swings the sea, while mists the 
mountains shroud, 

While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of 
Cloud, 

Slill at the prophet’s feet nations sit. 


JOHN POMFRETT, PARSON AND 
POET. 


Nonconrormist historians are naturally 
very much inclined to study the seventeenth 
century for its political and religious 
interest, which is certainly, to them, of the 
first importance. It witnessed the close 
of the reign of Hlizabeth, which con- 
solidated the English Reformation. It 
embraced the struggle for religious liberty 
which came to its climax, but found 
only a temporary success, with the 
execution of Charles I. The Civil 
War, the Commonwealth, the Resto- 
ration, the persecution of Nonconfor- 
mists, the Revolution, and ultimately the 
granting of Toleration are all included in 
this stirring century—we are apt to think 
that the thoughts of Englishmen must 
have been entirely absorbed ia these great 
and critical movements and events. But 
it was not so; another.and a very different 
aspect of the times is represented in its 
literary life and expansion. Taking only 
its best known poets, we are reminded of 
the intellectual life which was being lived, 
for the most part, not indifferent to, but 
apart from the religious and political 
excitement. Shakespeare himself lived 
into the seventeenth year of the century ; 
Waller was born in 1605, Milton 1608, 
Butler 1612, Denham 1615, Cowley 1618, 
Dryden 1631, Addison 1672, Parnell 1679, 
Pope 1688, and the close of the century 
saw the birth of Thomson. 

Amongst the minor poets there is none 
more interesting than the Rev. Mr. John 
Pomfret, as he is called on _ his title- 
page (tenth edition, 1736). Pomfrett’s 
“Choice”? was at one time one of the 
most popular poems in the English lan- 
guage, but it is probably now seldom read. 
John Pomfrett* was the son of the Rev. 
Thomas Pomfrett, vicar of Luton, of whose 
famous parish church a voluminous and 
valuable history was written by the late 
Rev. Henry Cobbe, rector of Maulden, a 
well-nown scholar and antiquary, and 
brother of Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 
(This history of Luton Church has only 
just been published posthumously.) 

Thomas Pomfrett was both: vicar of 
Luton (1660-1705) and rector of Maulden. 
There is some doubt about the date of 
the birth of his son John, the poet. In 
the anonymous biography prefixed to his 
“‘ Remains,” it is stated that he went up to 
London about the year 1703, and died 
there, soon after, in his thirty-sixth year. 
Mr. Cobbe states, however, that the poet 
died on Nov. 25, 1702, and not in 1708; 
but he can find no record of his birth or 
baptism. But there is an entry of the birth 
of a son, Thomas, March 12, 1667-8, and 
it has been conjectured that this should 
have been “John.” But if the date were 
correct John would only have been about 
twenty years of age when he became 
curate of Maulden, which is improbable. 
However, John took his B.A. degree at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 1684, and 
he was made curate of Maulden in 1688. 
His father appears to have been non- 
resident rector of Maulden, and resigned 
the living in favour of his son in 1695. 
Ov Sept. 18, 1691, John Pomfrett was 


* Spelt so by Cobbe. 


married in Luton Church to Elizabeth 
Wingate. 

«Some Account of Mr, Pomfrett and his 
Writings, prefixed to his Remains,” is very 
brief but highly interesting. One allusion 
is curious, as illustrating the contempt in 
which Dissenters were held after the 
granting of Toleration. The writer says :— 
“ So far was he from being in the least 
tinctured with fanaticism, that I have 
often heard him express his abhorrence 
of the destructive tenets maintained by 
those people, both against our religious 
and cwil rights. This imputation, it 
seems, was cast on him, by there having 
been one of his surname, though not in 
any way related to him, a Dissenting 
teacher who died not long ago— Mr. 
Samuel Pomfrett, who published some 
rimes upon spiritual subjects, as they are 
pleased to call them.” 

Fanatic as a synonym for Dissenter may 
be new to some of my readers, but it was 
a recognised one—at least when spelt 
with a. In the Baptismal Register, St. 
Michael’s, Gloucester, James Forbes is 
described as a “Phanatic teacher.” 
Bailey (an ‘Universal Etymological 
English Dictionary) thus defines it: 
“Phanatic (of daw, to appear, Gr.)— 
one that pretends to Revelations and 
New Lights, one that hath vain visions 
and apparitions; now a dissenter frcm 
the established Church of England is by 
some so-called.” 

Pomfrett’s “Remains,” published after 
his death, consist of two poems only— 
namely, ‘“ Reason,” a satire, and “ Dies 
Novissima; or, the Last Epiphany,” a 
Pindaric ode. 

“The first of them,” says his editor, 
“entituled, ‘Reason,’ was wrote by him in 
the year 1700, when the debates concern- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity were 
carried on with so much heat by the 
clergy one against another, that King 
Wilham was obliged to interpose his 
Royal authority, by putting an end to 
that pernicious controversy, through an 
Act of Parliament, strictly forbidding 
any person whatsoever to publish their 
notions on the subject,’* This poem was 
published by Mr. Pomfrett at the time it 
was written, but he refrained from includ- 
ing it in his collected poems because he 
“received very signal favours from some 
of the persons mentioned therein.” After 
the deaths of the poet and his friends the 
editor thought the objection removed. 


There appears to be some confusion here.- 


Pomfrett’s poems were published in 1699, 
though it is said ~‘‘ Reason”? was not 
written till 1700, so we do not see how it 
could have been included : it is also said to 
have been found, after his death, among 
other of his papers of a private nature, and 
yet to have been published at the time it 
was written. 3 : 

The passage referring to the theological 
controversies of the time is interesting 
enough to quote at length; itshows the 
liberal, if not latitudinarian temper of our 
poet :— 5 
What’s all the noisy jargon of the schools 
But idle nonsense of laborious fools, 

Who fetter Reason with perplexing rules ? 
What in Aquinas’ bulky works are found, 
Does not enlighten Reason, but confound. 
Pup revels Scotus’ swelling tomes shall 

n 

A cloud of darkness rising on the mind. 

In controverted points .can Reason sway, 
When passion, or conceit, still hurries us 

away ? 


+ The Blasphemy Act, 1698, 


Thus his new notions Sherlock would instil 

And clear the greatest mysteries of will; 

But, by unlucky wit, perplexed them more, 

And made them darker than they were 
before. 

South soon oppos’d him, out of Christian 
zeal, 

Showing how well he could dispute and 
rail. 

How shall we e’er discover which is right, 

When both so eagerly maintain the fight? _ 

Each does the other’s arguments deride ; 


Each has the Church and Scripture on his - 


side. 
The sharp ill-natured combat’s but a jest : 
Both may be wrong; one, perhaps, errs the 
least. : 
How shall we know which Articles are true, 
The old ones of the Church, or Burnet’s 
new 2 
In paths uncertain and unsafe he treads, 
Who blindly follows other’s fertile heads. 
For sure, what certain mark have we to 
know, 


The right or wrong, ’twixt Burgess, Wake, 


and Howe.’’ 


After some equally uncomplimentary 
reflections upon the medical profession, he 


returns to the difficulty of the search for — 


truth, and concludes :— 

But truth lies hid, and ere we can explore 

The glitt’ring gem, our fleeting life is o’er. 
Ihave left myself but little room to 


refer to “ The Choice” by which Pomfrett 
is best remembered. ¥ 


Dr. Johnson said of this poem that 


perhaps no composition in our language 
has been oftener perused: “ He pleases 
many, and he who pleases many must 
have some species of merit.” 

The chief merit of the poem, in addition 
to its “easy volubility’? and “ smooth 
metre” (Johnson), is that it expresses 
the sentiments of the average man who 
has more culture than means, and whose 
benevolent instincts are kept in check by 
the scantiness of his purse. 

The poet begins with a description of 
his ideal residence, its situation, garden, 
landscape, outdoor study, and the books 
which it should hold. He then goes on 
to his estate—.e., his income. 

I’d have a clear and competent estate 

That I might live genteely, but not great : 

As muchas I could moderately spend ;~ 

A little more, sometimes, t’ oblige a friend, 

Nor should the Sons of Poverty repine 

Too much at Fortune, they should taste of 
mine. 

His table would display a frugal plenty, 
and his wine cellar should contain only 
the very best vintage, but he would allow 
no intemperate indulgence ; 

Nor would I use what was so kindly given, 
To the dishonour of indulgent Heaven. 
He would select two friends— 


Well born, of humours suited to my own 
Discreet, and men, as well as books have 
known. 


After a catalogue of their virtues he 
passes on to a female companion :— 
For there’s a sweetness in a female mind, 
Which in a man’s we cannot hope to find. 
We have a fascinating picture of the 
fair creature he would choose, and he 
then closes with his own ideal of him- 
self :— 
I’d be concerned in no litigious jar— 
Belov’d by all, not vainly popular, 
Whate’er assistance I had power to bring, 
T” oblige my country, or to serve my king, 
Whene’er they call, I’d readily afford 
My tongue, my pen, my counsel, or my 
sword. 
Lawsuits ’'d shun, with as much studious 


care 
As I would dens where hungry lions are ; 


¥ 
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And rather put up injuries than be 
A plague to him, who’d be a plague to me. 

He would like to live to a good old age 
(poor fellow, he died of small-pox at 
thirty-six), free from all anxiety. 

But by a silent and a peaceful death 

Without a sigh, resign my aged breath. 

And when committed to the dust, I’d have 

Few tears, but friendly, dropt into my 
grave. 

Then would my exit so propitious be, 

All menjlwould wish to live and die like 
me, 

In addition to these two principal 
poems, Pomfrett wrote several religious 
ones ; one upon the Divine Attributes is a 
philosophical essay in verse of some merit, 
others are more conventional; there are 
also the usual Epistles to Delia, Celadon, 
&c., and a pastoral elegy on the death of 
Queen Mary. From this little volume we 
may get a good idea of the life, senti- 
ments, and aims of a country parson of 
two hundred years ago, 
; Waurter Luoyp. 


THE UNITARIAN METHODISTS.—I. 
(A.) ORIGIN AND DOCTRINE.* 


Amoneast the minor religious movements 
of the century that have contributed 
something to the main stream of Unitarian 


thought and life, few are of equal interest 


to the rise and progress of the Unitarian 
Methodist Societies of Lancashire. These 
societies came into being through the 
influence of the Rev. Joseph Cooke 
(b. May 8, 1775; d. March 14, 1811). 
He was appointed head of the Rochdale 
circuit by the Wesleyan Methodists in 
1803, and proved most acceptable as a 
preacher. His first differences with the 
‘Wesleyan bod7 were about the doctrines 
of ‘Justification by Faith” and the 
« Witness of the Spirit,’ as taught by the 
Methodists at that time. It is recorded 
that in his travels on circuit he had met 
many who “talked as though they 
thought religion consisted principally in 
raptures and impressions. While these 
were saying ‘ thetemple of the Lord are we,’ 
those in whom godly sorrow had wrought 
true repentance and who had broken and 
contrite hearts, but who could not boast 
of these raptures and impressions, or 
what was called the witness of the Spirit, 
were represented as being in a most 
deplorable condition, as though the wrath 
of God abode upon them: Numbers of 
these pious souls were led to believe them- 


_ selves in the deplorable condition in which 


they were represented to be and literally 
‘went mourning all their days.’ ” 

Mr. Cooke, desirous to put a stop to 
what he regarded as a prevailing error, 
preached two'sermons, one on “Justification 
by Faith,” the other on “The Witness of the 
Spirit,” in which he set forth what he felt 
to be the true grounds of justification 
and the sufficient witness of acceptance 
with God, according to the testimony of 
Scripture. The doctrine contained in 
these sermons was considered to be 
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* AvutHoRITIES.—Monthly Repository, 1815, on- 
wards. 

“An Account of the Rise and Progress of the 
Unitarian Doctrine at. Rochdale, and other places,” 
John Ashworth. 1817. 

“The Rise and Progress of Unitarianism in Padi- 
ham.” Rev. C. J. Street. 1881. 

1825. 
“Reports of Manchester Unitarian Village Mis- 


sionary Society.” 


The Christian. 1844-8. E 
Record of Provincial Assembly.” Evans. 1896. 


erroneous, and the Methodist Conference 
at Leeds, in August, 1806, suspended Mr. 
Cooke, telling him that he could not be 
considered a member of that body while 
he retained his present sentiments. His 
congregation, however, stood by him, and 
in 1807 they opened a place of worship for 
him, which they called “ Providence 
Chapel.” ‘This chapel,” said Mr. Cooke 
the first time he preached in it, “was 
built and opened not for the purpose of 
teaching any system of doctrines taught 
by any man or number of men whatever, 
but for the purpose of communicating 
those truths which, after a diligent and 
impartial inquiry, may appear to me to be 
contained in the Scriptures.” 

Besides preaching at Rochdale, Mr. 
Cooke preached every fourth Sunday at 
Newchurch, in Rossendale (where about 
thirty people, led by a capable local 
preacher, John Ashworth, had severed 
their connection with the Methodists),and 
on the Monday and Tuesday following at 
Padiham and Burnley, with occasional 
services at Todmorden, Haslingden, and 
other places. 

It was a great blow to the little com- 
munity when Mr, Cooke, worn out by his 
arduous labours, was stricken with illness, 
and died in 1811. Following the old 
custom he was buried in the aisle, before 
his pulpit. 

Up to this time those who had thus 
seceded from the Wesleyan Methodists 
had not come into contact with Unitarian- 
ism. ‘It was some years after this time,” 
says John Ashworth, “before we knew 
anything of Unitarians or of Unitarian 
books except the Bible; what we read 
therefore in addition to the Bible were 
books published by Trinitarians.” They 
considered and examined in turn the 
doctrine of “divine or irresistible in- 
fluence,” the nature of faith and repent- 
ance, the doctrines of Sanctification, 
Original Sin, and the Atonement. Upon 
these last two doctrines the friends at 
Newchurch seem to have gone further 
than some of those connected with Mr. 
Cooke’s congregation at Providence Chapel, 
and this led to some differences. 

After the death of their leader, the 
Rochdale congregation first approached 
the Rev. Thomas Finch, of Lynn, and 
invited him to succeed Mr. Cooke. Mr. 
Finch had seceded from the Baptists at 
King’s Lynn, and advocated a purely 
Scriptural Christianity. He declined the 
invitation to Rochdale, and gathered a con- 
gregation in Lynn itself, the precursor 
of the present Unitarian cause in that 
town.* Then a Mr. Bowman, of Ipswich, 
who had been a local preacher amongst 
the Methodists, was secured, but he seems 
to have been used as a tool by the more 
orthodox section of the congregation, and 
“began to preach more orthodox dis- 
courses than some liked.” The monthly 
exchange had hitherto been kept up with 
Newchurch, but now the more orthodox 
section at Rochdale raised objections to it, 
owing to John Ashworth’s opinions in 
reference to Original Sin and the Atone- 


ment; and a trustees’ meeting resolved. 


that John Ashworth should not come to 
preach any more until such times that he 
preached “according to Mr. Cooke’s 
printed works which are registered in the 
Trust Deed.” 

Four trustees and many of the people 
dissented from this action and left the 
~ ® See “ Scriptural,Christianity Recommended,” a 
sermon by Thomas Finch, 1811. p. 33, 


chapel, about nineteen months after Mr. 
Cooke’s death. Providence Chapel was 
then occupied for a short time by the 
Methodists, from whom it was bought 
by the Independent Calvinists. The 
“Cookeites,” as they were called, were thus 
again without a place of meeting; but it 
is pleasant to recall the fact that they were 
allowed the use of the chapel in Black- 
water-street, occupied by the old Protes- 
tant Dissenting congregation since 1717, 
till such time as they could find a conve- 
nient place for worship.* A suitable room 
was soon found, and here the “Cookeites” 
continued to meet, till a new chapel was 
opened in Clover-street,on Aug. 1, 1818. 
A loyal band of lay-preachers maintained 
the services in this congregation till 1862, 
when a regular paid ministry was begun. 
Turning back to the question of 
doctrine, we find that, after careful dis- 
cussion and examination of the Scripture, 
these earnest working folk were led to 
give up the orthodox doctrine of the 
Atonement—“ that Christ died to reconcile 
his Father to us and to be a sacrifice not 
only for original guilt, but also for all 
actual sins of men.” They then passed on 
to consider the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Mr. Cooke had made no special reference 
to this doctrine in his preaching. He had 
struck out the term Trinity and altered 
the grosser Trinitarian phraseology in 
such Wesleyan hymns as he adopted for 
use amongst his own people, but that was 
t> render them more scriptural, and in the 
opinion of John Ashworth, he held what 
are called Sabellian views on this subject. 
His followers, however, passed on to the 
Unitarian position which they frankly 
adopted on scriptural grounds. “It was 
from the Bible, but particularly from the 
common version of the New Testament, 
that we iearned what we now believe.” 
While the main body of Unitarians 
adhered to the doctrine of “ philosophic 
necessity,” these Unitarian Methodists of 
the North, like the General Baptists of the 
South, stuck to the doctrine of the 
“freedom of the will” and the “ free 
agency of man”; ‘this,’ says Ash- 
worth, “we always professed,” and 
he gives the reasons that inclined: him 
to believe it still. Those who have read 
the preface to Martineau’s “Types of 
Ethical Theory” will remember how he 
there recounts the steps by which he passed 
from the “necessarian”’ position to belief 
in the freedom of the will; steeped 
in the “empirical” and “necessarian”’ 
mode of thought, he “served out suc- 
cessive terms of willing captivity to Locke 
and Hartley, to Collins, Edwards, and 
Priestley, to Bentham and James Mill” ; 
but the pleading of the moral consciousness 
was too strong for him, and he was ulti- 
mately led to the surrender of determin- 
ism. It was largely through Martineau— 
though, perhaps, in larger part through 
the work of Channing—that the main body 
of Unitarians were rescued from bondage 
to necessarian ideas ; but we must not for- 
get that there were at an earlier period 
some in our midst like these Unitarian 
Methodists who had 2 rational confidence 
in the pronouncements of their own nature, 
and not a few who followed Price in their 
philosophy rather than Priestley. The 
people at Padiham evidently kept up their 
interest in these deep questions. The 
Rey. John Robberds, telling of a visit paid 


* The congregations of Clover-street and Black- 
water-street eventually nnited under one minisiry 
in October, 1890. 
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to them about the year 1845, says: “After 
the evening service there was quite a 
gathering for talk, in which we rather 
resembled Milton’s friends discussing 
“Fate, freewill, fore-knowledge absolute”; 
though I do not think we were like them 


“in wandering mazes lost.” 
W. H. Bureszss. 


UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


Srnce my last letter to Tur Inquirer, 
many great and stirring events have 
occurred. We might well exclaim, 
“These are times that try men’s souls!” 
Even at this distance from the centre of 
the Empire, our hearts have been deeply 
moved by the various incidents connected 
with the war. We have had our fare- 
wells to departing contingents, and we 
are already beginning the sadder task of 
unveiling memorial tablets to the men 
who have fallen. 

I have, of course, read the letters and 
arliclesin Tur Inquirer and have felt regret 
at the, sometimes, bitter tone introduced. 
For myself, the desire for peace and the 
hatred of war win my sympathy and 
commendation, though I cannot agree 
with the Editor’s view as to the responsi- 
bility of British statesmen. Much of the 
outcry against Mr. Chamberlain seems 
unjust, and much of the talk about Boer 
virtues little else than idle nonsense. . 

Still, those who take a different view 
are entitled to respect and consideration 
so long as their opinion is an honest one. 

Here, in Sydney, I have tried to main- 
tain a calm,though patriotic, attitude; and 
yet I fear that some of my friends, 
especially Germans and those with German 
connections, have felt annoyed because I 
failed to sympathise with that little 
tyrannical autocracy which our good old 
friend, Page Hopps, calls the “ sturdy 
little Republic.” 

Surely we can agree to differ, and it 
would be not only sad but even dis- 
creditable if we allowed the war spirit 
to stir up strife or ill-feeling among our 
Liberal Churches. 

At present, we in Sydney are engaged 
in another kind of warfare. An enemy 
has invaded our shores, and tremendous 
efforts are being put forth to drive it 
away or to stamp it out. The invader is 
the Bubonic Plague, which has apparently 
found a lodgment in and around our city. 
The cases, to date, number 151, and 
among these the deaths number 53. 

Certain portions of the city, where most 
of the wharfs are situated, have been 
placed under quarantine restrictions and 
thousands of men engaged in a process of 
cleaning. From under the wharfs, filth 
which has been accumulating for years 
has been dredged and taken out to sea. 
Houses have been cleaned out, and dirty 
wooden structures pulled to pieces and 
burned in great bonfires in the streets. 
An almost inconceivable amount of rub- 
bish and filth has been removed and 
carried out to the ocean—doubtless to the 
intense disgust of many of the fishes. 

At first there was a terrible scare, and 
some patients died as much of fright as 
of plague. People are becoming more 
reasonable now, and are facing the 
difficulty and the danger with composure 
and courage. The actual danger for any 
single individual is, at present, very slight. 
As a matter of fact, there should be more 
alarm with regard to the spread of 
typhoid; and we are hoping that the 
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measures adopted in order to get rid of the 
plague will indirectly benefit us by 
diminishing the number of typhoid cases. 

Turning to the cause of the Liberal 
Churches, I believe that Auckland is 
already having reason to congratulate 
itself upon having the Rev. William 


‘Jellie, B.A., sent out as minister of the 


Unitarian Church in that city. Within 
the last week, I have been favoured with a 
letter from the secretary, conveying the 
unanimous resolution— 

That the members of this church tender 
their most grateful thanks to the Rey. G. 
Walters for the sympathy and assistance 
rendered by him in the formation of our 
church. é 

It may seem egotistical to quote this, 
but I do so because it serves as a complete 
and practical answer to those who have 
insinuated that I tried to damage the dis- 
tinctively “ Unitarian” cause in order to 
promote the Australian Church idea. 

But if my Auckland friends are thus 
grateful because of my visit in 1898, and 
because I have sent MS. sermons and 
lectures to be read by lay-members, I am 
really grateful to them for their good- 
fellowship, and because their little church 
seems to form a kind of connecting link 
with the many old co-workers in England 
and Scotland. 

-Mr. Jellie spent a day with me as he 
passed through Sydney on the way to his 
field of labour. It is pleasing to hear, 
from one of the most earnest of his 
people there, that during the first few 
weeks after his arrival the movement had 
been a much greater success than any of 
them had even dared to hope for. 

Another of the brethren from “ Home” 
has been round this way lately. One Sun- 
day evening I detected a face in the con- 
gregation which had a familiar look, and 
after service the Rev. T, Lloyd Jones, of 
Liverpool, came and renewed an old 
acquaintance. During the service there 
had been a violent storm of rain, hail, 
lighting and thunder. or the first time 
in my experience I stopped my discourse 
and asked the congregation to sing a 
hymn, after which, the storm having 
diminished somewhat, the sermon was 
resumed. 

At our half-yearly conversazione, on 
April 11, Mr. Lloyd Jones was present 
and delivered one of his cheery speeches. 
His advent amongst us was all the more 
delightful, because some of my relatives 
in Liverpool are among his helpers. We 
should have been glad if he could have 
taken one of our services, but his stay in 
Sydney was brief, and as the pulpit of the 
Hyde Park Church was vacant he very 
naturally and properly preached there, 
morning and evening. 

Dr. Zillmann, after ministering for 
about eighteen months, has departed for 
England, en route for America. 

Our “ Australian” Churches, in Mel- 


‘bourne, Newcastle, Lucknow, and Sydney, 


are all “‘ pegging away” and, let us hope, 
doing some godd work. The recent severe 
summer has had its effect upon our cause 
in Sydney and upon the minister in 
particular. Congregations cannot be 
very large when the whole city is like a 
hot steam bath. The cooler weather 
having now arrived, we are beginning to 
revive. The congregations have already 
improved, and we are hoping soon to have 
our I.0,OF. Temple well filled on Sunday 
evenings, instead of the smaller attendance 
of not much oyer a couple of hundred. 
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The Saturday evening lecture enter: 


tainments in the School of Arts Hall have 
been started earlier this winter, and so far 


they have been decidedly successful. Dr. _ 


Ralph Hodgson and Colonel G. W. Bell, 


U.S. Consul, have been among the lecturers _ 


thus far. 


Though the news may seem somewhat =e 


ancient by the time this reaches you, I may 


say that we had a memorial service on the | 


Sunday following the receipt of the cable- 


gram, announcing the “ascension” of Dr. 
The Press, generally, paid 
very little attention to the loss sustained 


Martineau. 


by the whole Religious World. One of 


the Adelaide dailies had a long article, — 7 


strangely enough by the Rev. J. Page 


Hopps (copied, I suppose, from some _ 
English publication), and the Australian — 
Christian World, edited by my friend, the — 


Rev. Robert Day (Congregational), had 
more than one kindly reference. 
Sydney Evening News interviewed me, and 
published a brief reference to Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s life and work. <A remarkably 
fine sermon on the subject was preached 
by the Rev. R. H. Lambley, of Melbourne, 
and special discourses were also delivered 
by all our Australian Church ministers. 

GEORGE WALTERS, 

Sydney, N.S.W., May 1. 


~ 


‘THE INWARD LIFE. 
From Bunsen’s “ Hippolytus and his Age.” 


No divine authority is given to any set 
of men to make truth for mankind. The 
supreme judge is the Spirit in the Church 
—that is to say, in the universal body of 
men professing Christ. The universal 
conscience is God’s highest interpreter. 
If Christ speaks truth, his words must 
speak to the human reason and conscience, 
whenever and wherever they are preached: 
let them, therefore, be preached. If the 
Gospels contained inspired wisdom, they 
must themselves inspire with heavenly 
thoughts the conscientious inquirer and 


the serious thinker: let them, therefore, — 


freely be made the object. of inquiry and 
of thought. Scripture, to be. believed 
true with full conviction, must be at one 
with reason: let it, therefore, be treated 


rationally. By taking this course, 
we shall not lose strength; but we 
shall gain a_ strength which no 


Church ever had. There is strength in 
Christian discipline, if freely accepted 
by those who are to submit to it; there is 
strength in spiritual authority, if freely 
acknowledged by those who care for 
Christ; there is strength unto death in 
the enthusiasm of an unenlightened 
people, if sincere, and connected with lofty 
moral ideag. But there is no strength to 


be compared with that of a faith which , 


identifies moral and intellectual conviction 
with religious belief, with that of an 
authority instituted by such a faith, and 
of a Christian life based upon it, and 
striving to Christianise this world of. ours, 
for which Christianity was proclaimed. 
Let those who are sincere, but timid, look 
into their conscience, and ask themselves 
whether their timidity proceeds from faith, 
or whether it does not rather betray a 
want of faith. Europe is in a critical state, 
politically, ecclesiastically, socially. Where 
is the power able to reclaim a world, which, 
if it be faithless, is become so under 
untenable and ineffective _ordinances— 
which, if it is in a state of confusion, has 
become confused by those who have 
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spiritually guided it ? Armies may subdue 
liberty; but armies cannot conquer 
ideas: much less can Jesuits and Jesuiti- 
cal principles restore religion, or supersti- 
tion revive faith. I deny the prevalence 
of a destructive and irreligious spirit in 
the hearts of the immense majority of the 
people. 

~ I believe that the world wants, not less, 
but more religion. But however this be, 
Iam firmly convinced that God governs 
the world, and that He governs it by the 
eternal ideas of truth and justice en- 
graved on our conscience and reason; 
and Iam sure that’ nations, who have 
conquered, or are conquering, civil liberty 
for themselves, will sooner or later as 
certainly demand liberty of religious 
thought, and that those whose fathers 
have victoriously acquired religious liberty 
will not fail to demand civil and political 
liberty also. With these ideas, and with 
the present irresistible power of communi- 
cating ideas, what can save us except re- 
ligion, and therefore Christianity? But 
then it must be a Christianity based upon 
that which is eternally God’s own, and is 
as indestructible and as invincible as He 
is Himself: it must be based upon Reason 
and Conscience, I mean reason spon- 
taneously embracing the faith in Christ, 
and Christian faith feeling itself at one 
with reason and with the history of the 
world: Civilised Europe, as it is at pre- 
sent, will fall; or it will be pacified by 
this liberty, this reason, this faith. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


——~-—— j 
‘Litile Steps to Greatest Wisdom. 


Dip you see the eclipse of the sun on 
May 28? ‘There seemed to bea little bite 
taken out of the sun, and that little dark 
part was the moon coming between us and 
the sun. Does it not seem wonderful that 
people on our-earth should be able to 
reckon and know exactly toa second when 
this would happen, and then look out for 
it and find it there ? - Itisjustas wonder- 
ful, too, that they can reckon the exact 
moment when the sun will rise or set 
every day, and when the moon will be 
new, or crescent or gibbous; when the 

planets will rise and set, and when we 
may expect a visit from a comet. How 
clever men were to invent telescopes, 
which help them to see all these things! 
Through the telescope we can see moun- 
tains in the-moon, with deep shadows cast 
from them by the sun’s light; and there 
seem to _be craters of volcanoes in them 
too. Wecan see Jupiter, and the astrono- 
mers have found out that Jupiter is as 
large as 1,200 of our earth, and that it is 
always moving through space and flying 
round the sun—how fast do you think ?— 
at the rate 700,000 miles a day; and as 
Jupiter travels thus, four moons go with 
him and circle round him. We can see 
Venus too, who is like the moon in having 
“phases”; that is, she passes from cres- 


cent ‘to full, and then to gibbous and 


then vanishes, till the crescent shows 
again. ‘Then we can see Saturn with his 
rings all round, like the edge of a dish, 
orarim of a hat, and with eight moons 
moving round him, some large and some 
small. I wonder what it would be lke 
to have eight moons ? 

There was an astronomer who was born 
in the year 1571, and lived mostly in 


Germany. He gave his life to studying 
the stars—sitting up at nights when 
other people were sound asleep in their 
beds and not thinking of the stars at all— 
and tried to learn thcir movements, 
through his telescope, and how large they 
were, and. how far off, and whether they 
had any air round them as our earth has, 
so that people could live on them, and 
many other things. Can you not fancy 
his awe and wonder as more and more of 
these glories grew upon him? And then 
he exclaimed: “O God, I think Thy 
thoughts after Thee.’ This was John 
Kepler. And what a splendid thought it 
is that all that we can find out or learn is 
there—thought of and planned before our 
thought began; the thought of God wait- 
ing for our thought to reach it and find it 
out. All things are thought: out, and put 
in order, and we begin at the beginning 
and follow step by step, and one thing 
atter another opens before us, till we feel 
like Kepler in awe at the thought of God 
which he read. Inall discoveries men do 
not invent anything ; all that they do is to 
follow and find out what the thought of 
God has already made. ‘ How could He 
think of it all?” a friend once said, as we 
walked amongst all the loveliness of the 
country. 

Think of some of the greatest ‘ dis- 
coveries”’ that have been made by men— 
besides those about sun, moon, and stars; 
think of the use of steam, which takes us 
hundreds of miles by land or sea ; think of 
electricity, which carries our messages by 
telegraph ina few seconds, or lights our 
streets and rooms with brilliancy ; think 
of the thermometer, which tells us the heat 
or thecold; of the microscope that gives 
our eyes power to see things of which we 
could else not dieam ; think that men have 
been able to discover how fast light travels 
—more than 186,000 miles in a second of 
time—and by that are able to calculate how 
far off the sun is, or the moon, or stars: 
and yet in all these things the thought of 
God had put them there, and they had 
existed for ages, before men, with care and 
pains and earnest thought, had tried to 
work their way to learn them and_dis- 
cover them. As Job said, “Lo these are 


a part of his ways, but how little a portion |. 


is heard of him.” ; 

When Nansen went tothe Polar regions, 
and to parts where no man had ever been 
before him, with endless. wastes of 
snow and ice, was it not God who was there 
ages before Nansen went, and had spread 
the “eternal snows” over which he drove 
his sledges drawn by his faithful dogs? 
And that North Pole which he wished 
to discover, it was there all the time— 
a thought of God’s which he tried to 
reach. And it was another great dis- 
covery by which he made his way over 
the trackless snow, and amongst the bears 
and walruses, seals and whales ; it was by 
the compass, whose needle points always 
to.tLe North. 

And how do people ever come to find out 
all these wonderful things ? 

Well, children, I have’ heard some of you 
complain that you hate lessons, that they 
are “dull” and ‘stupid,’ and that you 
wish you need not learn them. But wait 
a minute. If Kepler had never learnt 
twice two are four, or three from five 
leaves two, or six sixes are thirty-six, he 
would never have been able to find out 
anything about the sun, moon and stars ! 

But 


work.” Yes, but we all have to begin as 


you think “that is only ~ babies’ | riches!” 


babies; we cannot walk before we can 
stand, and in order to climb three steps 
we must climb one first. Now all the 
great and wonderful calculations, as to 
eclipses of the sun and moon and the 
movements of them, and of the earth and 
stars, are made by means of the mathe- 
matics of which those baby sums are the 
beginning. The arithmetic, geometry, and 
algebra which, as you grow older, you 
learn by degrees, are the very same laws 
and rules which, if followed out, will lead 
to these great discoveries. Does not that 
thought make you feel that, after all, it ig 
a good thing to learn? and that such 
lessons cannot be really dull or stupid if 
we put our minds into them ? 


Well, but supposing you do care for 
sums, geometry, and algebra—someone 
says, “why should we learn geography 
and history ?” 

Well, how would Nansen have done 

without geography, or the explorers in 
Africa, such as Livingstone and the other 
travellers whose adventures we read of ? 
And how could we ever read their travels 
with any understanding if we did not 
know some geography? And are not all 
the lands the thought of God, as well as 
the sun and stars, and in learning about 
these lands do we not learn to think those 
thoughts after Him? And as to history, 
that is Jearning about the people whom 
God has put into those lands, and how the 
many nations of the earth have lived their 
lives and managed their affairs, and how 
they have been led on and on till they 
have grown more and more civilised, and 
learnt more and more from all the hidden 
things that are given them to discover. 
‘But Latin and Greek, and such things, 
what of them?” These are-+he forms in 
which those great nations expressed their 
thoughts; and besides being able to read 
the fine things that were written in these 
languages in old times, such as Virgil, 
Horace, and Homer wrote, the languages 
themselves are full of beauty and interest ; 
and a great many words of our own come 
from Latin or Greek; and we can trace 
families in the languages, through lke- 
negses in words or expressions, if we study 
fifem sufficiently. 
" ITwent to Athens once, and I was so 
glad then that I had learnt a little Greek ; 
for though it was very little, and the 
modern Greek is very different in some 
ways from the ancient, it was very nice 
when we saw Greek names over the shops, 
and notices of what was to be sold and 
names of streets put up on the houses, to 
be able to read them and understand 
just a little of what they meant. It 
seemed to make Greek a living thing 
to me. 

There is nothing that we can learn 
that is not a step up towards some- 
thing great ; and if we only think that all 
our studies and discovéries-are, as Kepler 
said, thinking God’s thoughts after him, 
even our little baby lessons become great, 
and allthe harder things that we try to 
learn as we grow older and older seem to 
light up more and more with a light that 
shines from those “thoughts of God” 
which He leads us to think after Him. 

«O let us praise the Lord for His good- 
ness, and for His wonderful works to the 
children of men. O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works! In wisdom hast Thou 
made them all: the earth is full of Thy 
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ENOUGH AND TO SPARE. 


Dr. Barnes, of M’Gill University, 
Montreal, and son of the Unitarian 
minister in that city, is in this 
country for a short visit connected 
with his studies as a physicist. He 
has met with special success, we 
understand, in discovering stores of 
heat, hitherto undemonstrated if sus- 
pected, hidden away among the secrets 
of so common a thing as water. We 
have, indeed, been prepared during 
two long generations of physical re- 
search for revelations of the kind, and 
have been led to expect that, when the 
proper keys have been applied, men 
will find themselves enriched by re- 
sources of energy which will as far 
transcend the potencies of steam as 
these exceeded the muscular labours of 
primitive slaves. Not that we expect 
‘*something to arise out of nothing,” 
as Micuanu T’arapay put it, but what 
we may rightfully expect is that out of 
the ‘“‘ something”’ which surrounds us 
every day there may arise the greater 
wonders, the fuller inheritance of 
human skill, the ampler provision for 
human blessedness. When Professor 
Bosr, of Calcutta, a few years ago, 
brought from the Hast a tribute to 
science similar to that which now 
comes irom the West, he was able to 
show us that the so-called.‘ X-rays ” 
were typical of many rays, and that a 
series of algebraic symbols of other un- 
known quantities might be appro- 
priately called in. It was impossible, 
as we watched his skilful demonstra- 
tions, to resist the conviction that the 
unsuspected allies of humanity, puls- 


ing unseen in their own proper order 
and rhythm through the universal 
‘force,’ are not only far more 
numerous than men have as yet con- 
ceived, but that their services are 
destined to be greater than we have 
ever dared to hope. 

Tf that be so, or if we may reason- 
ably cherish the thought and be 
strengthened in our expectations of 
greater things in the physical world as 
one investigator after another turns 
from his laboratory with some new 
discovery to announce, it is surely not 
unreasonable, but eminently sane and 
indeed inevitable, to look confidently for 
fresh stores of mental and _ spiritual 
energy. Wewantthem. If ever there 
were evil days, since those that Minton 
fell on, they would seem to be around 
us now. Men have seen wars and 
heard rumours of wars before; there 
has not seldom been famine on the 
earth; and the dark shadow of dire 
want and degradation has long dogged 
the heels of civilisation. But never 
has the present generation in this 
country seen so dark an outlook—if 
only men would look out and see! We 
do not want to discuss the South 
African waragain. Liberavimus animam 
nostram; the heavy account grows 
wearily heavier month by month, and 
men’s hearts grow heavier with it— 
even the hearts of many who in a 
small way imitated the famous French 
statesman who led his people with a 
light heart into the disasters of 1870. 
The news from China is everywhere 
recognised as of the most ominous kind 
for Europe at large; and our own 
private troubles as a nation are in- 
creased by the outbreak in Ashanti. 
There have been Indian famines before ; 
but Lord Curzon is our witness that 
the present one is unprecedented in the 
times of British rule. What a load is 
this for our people to bear! But the 
worst feature of these evil days is that 
more terrible dearth that the prophet 
speaks of, “‘ not a famine of bread, nor 
a thirst for water, buf of hearing the 
words of the Lord.” When, we ask 
ourselves, was our country so destitute 
of great voices lifted up in fearless re- 
monstrance against the greed, the 
tyranny, the vengefulness that reign 
supreme? let us rather say, when 
was there before a determination so 
clear and a power so deadly of stifling, 
as far as possible, in the Press any 
voice that does attempt to speak 
against the drift of popular opinion ? 
But this newspaper boycott is but one 
symptom of the widespread evil. ‘‘ My 
people love to have it so,” is the news- 
paper-proprietor’s sufficient -plea ; let 
us sorrowfully add, ‘‘And what will 
they do in the end thereof?” 

We could but too easily bring evi- 
dence that these bad times are bad for 
all sorts of good causes. There is the 
less need of bringing forward such 
evidence here because the majority of 
those who will read these lines are 
already face to face with it. They 
know the slackness that has set in with 


regard to matters philanthropical, the 
difficulty of rousing enthusiasm for 
fresh ventures demanding faith and a 
good heart. It is much if with all 
their efforts they can keep their good 
work just going on. The flush of Mid- 
summer fulness painfully surprises 
them in their scanty measures of life, 
and they may well be “faint ’’ while 
still they ‘‘ pursue.” But they will 
“pursue.” ‘The faithful are, after all, 
just they who are on the way to set 
free the hidden energies that make for 
righteousness. They do not expect 
“something from nothing.” ‘There is 
something, the greatest, most certain 
source of energy, close at hand. Little 
suspected, or, where intellectually eon- 
fessed, too often practically ignored, 
there is a life-force which surrounds 
us, ready to beat like a mighty tide 
through every channel we open for it, 
and ready in ways the most various to 
contribute to the good cf man and to 
lead on to the consummation of the 
heavenly kingdom — eternal wisdom 
embodied in a glorious creation. It 
was thither that the men whom we call 
saints and heroes pressed when in 
their day the need for help and in- 
domitable energy was sorest. hither, 
in ways not more occult than the 
physicist’s-—in ways of truth, and 
fidelity, and implicit trust—they went 
whose words live on because they were 
not their own but His who sent them. 
Thither, not in ways remote and 
strange, but in the common life of 
common men, he went who so found 
“the Father” that all who follow in 
his steps come with him at last into the 
soul’s utmost fulness of power and 
abundance of peace. We name that 
Father Gop, and bow the head. We 
meditate on His secret, and learn that 
‘all things are ours’? when we are 
His. ‘Go your way straight to Gop’s 
work,” said that noble woman, 
Friorence NiGgurincae, who in her 
own person became a channel for 
mighty energies to well forth upon a 
stricken world——“‘ Go your way straight 
to Gon’s work in simplicity and single- 
ness of heart.” Never till the soul 
does His work does it know how 
strong it is. 


Tue Rev. 8. FuercHer WILLIAMS AT 
DarJEELING, Bencan.—The Indian Mes- 
senger of May 20 reports :—‘ The visit of 
the Rev. 8. Fletcher Williams to Dar- 
jeeling has stirred up new life. The 
sermons he is now preaching every 
Sunday in the local Brahmo Mandir have 
met with warm appreciation. Recently 
he delivered a lecture on ‘Charles 
Dickens’ in the Lowis Jubilee Sani- 
tarium Hall. Mr. Williams has gone 
there for rest after his fatiguing journey 
in the South; but in compliance with the 
wishes of his Brahmo friends, who are 
assembled in large numbers at that hill 
station, he is denying himself of that rest. 
We fear his stay at Darjeeling will not be 
one of rest and refreshment, but of hard 
work. We admire his great devotion to 
the work for which he has come out to 
this country.” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF UNITARIANISM 
IN AMERICA. 


It is not much that one can see and 
learn in a country so vast as the United 
States in a visit extending only over a few 
weeks, and, when Canada is also included 
in the journey, it will be evident that 
impressions gathered in such haste must 
be very imperfect, and any attempt to 
form or pass judgments upon them would 
be absurd. There are some things, how- 
ever, which one cannot go wrong over, and 
those are the feelings of personal enjoy- 
ment and interest experienced during the 
time spent in a far-away land. Thanks 
to the courtesy and good offices of Mr. 
Sunderland, of Highgate, and of Mr. 
Hhot, of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, my path was prepared for me, and I 
found friends, guides, and philosophers all 
along the way ready to help, direct, and 
inform me. 

In order that I might see something of 
Unitarians and their work in different 
parts of America, the-Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
desired me to make a tour of a portion of 
the country before proceeding to the 
meetings at Boston, to which, along with 
Mr. Hargrove, I had been appointed a 
delegate. This enabled. me to visit 
Philadelphia, where Mr. May invited a 
few neighbouring ministers and leading 
laymen to meet me at his hospitable home, 
and where I had an opportunity of learn- 
ing something of the good work which 
has been accomplished in that city. 
The names of Benjamin Franklin and 
Joseph Priestley are still linked with the 
progressive life and thought of Philadel- 
phia and with the Unitarian cause there. 
At Baltimore, where the minister, Mr. 
Geohegan, and Judge Morris showed me 
all round, it was a great delight to visit 
the church made famous in the annals of 
Unitarian history by Dr. Channing’s great 
sermon preached there in 1819 on the 
installation of Jared Sparks. Washington 
is the most beautiful city I visited, and at 
the end of April, when I was there, the 
flowers, the grass, and the trees were 
aglow with the freshness of what to me 
seemed an early summer. Mr. Barrows, 
formerly editor of the Christian Regis- 
ter, took me to the White House, 
Congress, the Senate, the Library, 
Arlington Cemetery, and all about town. 
The Unitarian Church oceupies a central 
position, and there is a large and in- 
fluential congregation, I was greatly 
interested in the Sunday-school and in the 
various classes which I found at the 
church. Professor Craven conducted an 
adult class in the study of Comparative 
Religion, and Colonel Whitman held a 
Unity Study Class for meh and women, at 
which the fundamental principles of 
religious thought and life were considered. 
I was glad to find from the report that 
quite a number of professional men, and 
several leading statesmen, were connected 
with the church at Washington. 

From the capital I returned to New York, 
where previously 7 had met Mr. Morehouse 
and Mr. Merle Wright, and had seen a little 
of the Unitarian Church buildings, and 
had heard something of the good work of 
the band of able and devoted men who 
occupy the pulpits in New’ York and 
Brooklyn. Chadwick, Collyer, Savage, 
Slicer, and Wright, make up as 
brilliant and varied a set of minis- 
ters as one could find in any denomina- 


tion or in any large city. From New 
York to Cleveland, calling at Buffalo and 
visiting Niagara on the way, is a far cry 
to one accustomed to railway distances in 
England. At Cleveland, Mr. Simons, 
only recently settled there, is evidently 
making his influence felt. There is a 
great and growing community for Unit- 
arian work, and I was delighted to dis- 
cover among the people whom I met at a 
congregational supper a spirit of genuine 
earnestness and hopefulness. The church 
parlour, and the appliances and accom- 
modation for social gatherings, are 
characteristic features in connection with 
the Cleveland Church, as with other 
Unitarian Churches which I visited in 
America. 


On reaching Chicago, I rejoined Mr. 
and Miss Pritchard, with whom I had 
sailed in the Ivernia from Liverpool to 
New York. We were all three at the 
great city, which forms a kind of entrance 
to the West, that we might see something 
of the Unitarian Church and School 
work there. Mr. Southworth, Mr. Backus, 
and Mr. Fenn gave us all some preaching 
and talking to do, and our time was fully 
occupied. The actual attendances at the 
churches in Chicago are small compared 
with the possible attendances in so vast a 
city. Unitarian work is hard and uphill, 
but I gathered that a revival of enthusiasm 
and interest had recently set in, and hopes 
were expressed that in the near future the 
churches would have amore cheerful story 
to tell. Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, with 
whom I spent a pleasant hour, has a big 
church building plan in his head and on 
paper, and he looks forward to putting the 
plan into a solid stone structure before 
many years are over. Mr. Jones is a 
very good Unitarian, but he believes that 
another descriptive name or title might be 
coined which would prove more attractive 
to a section of the world which is wait- 
ing, he thinks, for something bigger 
than the Unitarian has to offer, a section 
which is, perhaps, too indolent or in- 
different as yet to do much by way of 
creating or organising a movement suited 
to its own aspirations and needs. If Mr. 
Jones can make a net capable of catching 
and holding these people, he would be a 
very bigoted Unitarian who would not 
rejoice at his success. Meanwhile, the 
Unitarians of Chicago are going to do their 
level best to make their thought and life 
and work as large and generous and _ pro- 
eressive as they know how. The Unit- 
arian Club arranged a dinner in honour 
of the English visitors, and a right good 
time we had, under the presidency of 
Professor Clark, of the University of 
Chicago. The Sunday School Union 
held a Conference on another evening, at 
which Miss Pritchard discoursed on books 
and how to use and study them in con- 
nection with the work which the parent 
and the teacher are called upon to per- 
form in the home and the Sunday-school. 
The address was preceded by a supper and 
followed by a discussion. 


On leaving Chicago, I made my way to 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, where I was the 
cuest of Mr. Crooker. The Unitarian 
Church, formerly ministered to by Mr. 
Sunderland, occupies a prominent position 
in this charming University town. Judge 
Harman, whom I had met in London, took 
me over the University buildings and 
introduced me to professors and students ; 
and in the afternoon I had an opportunity 


of watching the game of baseball, played 
by students of Chicago and Ann Arbor 
Universities, when I heard, for the first time, 
the far-famed “yells” of the respective 
colleges. Detroit was my next stopping ~ 
place, a large and fine city with an air of 
comfort and refinement as well as of 
stability about it. My stay was very 
brief, and was chiefly made in order to see 
Mrs. Sunderland and her family with 
whom I spent an evening. 


Toronto, one of the chief cities of 
Canada, has not yet proved a strong 
recruiting ground for Unitarians, but Mr. 
Hawes, the present minister, is working 
with mind and heart to make the 
influence of liberal religious thought 
felt in the life of the community ; 
and, judging from the number of men and 
women, old and young, whom I met 
at the church, there is a congregation at 
Toronto who mean to hold and work 
together, and who are determined to sup- 
port their minister in every possible way. 
At Ottawa, the capital of Canada, the 
Unitarian cause is still in its infancy, but 
under Mr. Walkley’s assiduous care it 
promises to grow before long into a sturdy 
manhood. The Sunday services are held 
in ahired hall; but a new church, in an 
excellent position, is in course of erection. 
There were large congregations at the 
services the Sunday I was there, and I 
was impressed by the zeal of the more 
activemembers. The serious loss caused 
by the devastating fire, which left behind 
it scenes of ruin, the lke of which I had 
never witnessed before, will stand in the 
way of raising as much money locally for 
the church building as Mr. Walkley ex- 
pected, and it is to be hoped that friends 
from a distwnce will come forward and 
render some assistance. The Unitarian 
painphlets issued by the B. and F.U.A. 
were in evidence on the occasion of my 
visit, and they were eagerly sought by 
those who attended the services. In 
Ottawa, asin other parts of Canada that 
I visited, there is a very strong feeling of 
attachment to the mother-country. At 
Montreal, I had as my guide and friend 
Mr. Barnes, the minister of the church, 
who for many years has worked there 
very hard and pretty much alone. ‘The 
Unitarian Church is a fine building, and 
at one time ity position was very cen- 
tral. It is now, however, too far away 
from the residences of the people most 
likely to attend Unitarian services. The 
Sunday-school room, with its “ Sunbeam,” 
« Channing,” ‘“ Martineau,” and _ other 
classes, each with its name and motto, and 
each with its neat chairs or seats and little 
table, struck me as a very excellent and 
thoughtful arrangement for a Sunday- 
school. From Montreal I made my way to 
Manchester, New Hampshire, where I met 
Mr. Staples and saw the Unitarian Church, 
and learned something of the congregation 
and its position and work. Manchester 
is an important manufacturing centre, 
possessing some of the largest cotton mills 
in the United States, and yet the town 
itself is attractive and clean, with a 
plentiful growth of flowers and trees, and 
with beantiful hills and valleys and a 
fine lake close by. The Unitarian congre- 
gation has among its members several of 
the strong, active, leading citizens of 
Manchester. 


Of my visit to Boston and its Unitarian 
meetings there, I must write next week. 


W, Copzenanp Bowie, 
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Tue address delivered by Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt-as President of the Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union, at the recent 
thirty-seventh annual meeting, contained 
much that is of interest to many beyond 
the immediate circle of the Union, and we 
are glad to be able to reproduce the fol- 
lowing passages. 

Having expressed the conviction that 
clubs have great opportunities of influence 
in the sphere of social and political 
reform, which they have not yet used to 
the full, Mr. Pratt continued :— 

“The world is fuJl of evil and misery 
arising from causes which can be remedied 
if there is only the will and the knowiedge 
necessary. Hven in this advanced and 
civilised nation there are to be found at 
any moment tens of thousands of human 


lives, hopeless and wasted ; many wrongs, 


much cruelty and injustice, despair and 
fear. I have firmly believed all my life 
that the remedy for these things may be 
found, that these evils arise, in the long 
run, rather from moral than from material 
causes. When we have created in our 
community a higher sense of morality, a 
keener thirst for justice, and more un- 
selfish devotion to the public good, half 
the battle will be won. If I have learnt 
anything since my youth it is that in- 
dolence, indifference, half-heartedness are 
the chief reasons why our legislation, our 
schools, our churches, and our numerous 
associations have not rendered greater 
and more rapid results. 

“To accomplish these high claims we 
must, above all, break down the social 
barriers which divide men from each other, 
and it was one great.purpose of the 
noblest man ever seen on this earth to 
break down these barriers. No founder 
of any other religion ever taught and 
practised so thoroughly as Jesus Christ 
the essential fraternity of man, the 
mischief and the-misery which comes 
from the separation between rich and 
poor. In contradistinction to all others 
who bade men regard God as their Father, 
he taught that only by ‘loving one’s 
neighbour as, oneself’ could we rightly 
come to understand that God is Love, and 
that through that principle alone the 
misery of this world can be removed. 


“A human life is a sacred possession. 
It matters not whether it is that of a 
costermonger or a prince. Every human 
life is a history.of pain and joy, of moral 
gain or loss, of progress or stagnation, of 
success or failure. It may be a source of 
advantage or of disadvantage, of happi- 
ness or of misery, not only to its possessor, 
but to those. other lives with which it 
comes in contact. Those lives are. of 
father and mother, of brother and sister, 
of wife and children, of fellow citizens, of 
fellow workmen, or of fellow club 
members. At every point, in almost 
every day of our existence, we come in 
contact, for good or evil, with some friend 
or companion. The success of life, or its 
failure, its happiness or its migery, depend 
almost wholly upon the nature and 
character of our relations with each other. 
How far those relations are. satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory is, therefore, one of 
the greatest problems of existence. The 
result must depend in the main on the 
individual himself. Our characters, our 
strength, and our weakness, are, of course, 
greatly affected by our surroundings and 


}years of age. 


by the qualities we inherit, but no man 
is wholly the result of these latter. The 
great majority of us are endowed with an 
individual will which ultimately decides 
what we are. Toa great extent our lives 
are in our own hands, so far as our 
character and conduct are concerned. The 
wisest and best men may be unsuccessful 
so far as material circumstances are con- 
cerned. The worst men, those who are 
guided by no normal principle, or who 
have stifled the voice of conscience, may 
become what is called ‘successful’; but 
many of the unsuccessful men enjoy 
happiness to the last, are content and 
tranquil, upheld by firm faith in goodness 
and in the consciousness that they have 
been faithful to a noble ideal. On the 
other hand, the selfish, the unprincipled, 
and the unconscientious are not happy. 
That is the universal experience of all 
ages and countries, and the fact arises out 
of the innate constitution of human 
nature. The rascal may have periods of 
passionate triumph, and may attain many 
of the low ideals which he has followed, 


‘but, as a rule, the man is more disposed, 


as days pass away, to wish he had never 
been born, whatever his so-called ‘ success’ 
may be. Depend upon it, my friends, 
that the moral laws which affect the daily 
life of man in his relation to his fellows, 
are as certain and as eternal as the laws 
which regulate the.sunrise and sunset, the 
circulation of the blood in our bodies, and 
the whole existence of the earth on which 
we live. Do avy of us sufficiently con- 
sider, as regards our relations with our 
fellow men, how much each of us is 
responsible for the influence that we 
exercise over others? Does the father 
consider how much, by every word, 
and look, and act, he tends to make his 
son’s life a blessing or a curse? Does he 
in his relations with his friends and 
acquaintances individually, or asa member 
of a society or club, habitually consider 
how he may affect their welfare by his 
conversation and conduct? All this is 
especially true of the societies we call 
clubs. Night after night, week after 
week, a man is talking with fellow mem- 
bers ; is he, or are they, the better or the 
worse for the talk? Does it make him or 
them better able to bear the heavy burdens 
of life, or make him or them nobler as 
men, purer, wiser, more useful citizens, 
and members of the State? That surely 
is a very serious consideration for each 
of us. When I say this, I am not think- 
ing of workmen only. I am stating a 
general principle applicable tv all human 
beings. Few of us sufficiently bear in 
mind the tremendous responsibility we 
incur toward our fellows often by even our 
most casual remarks in the course of con- 
versation. This is especially true when 
we are in the society of those who are 
younger than ourselves. Through my 
whole life I have been influenced by words 
or acts unconsciously spoken or done 
before I was two or three and twenty 
When quite a boy, I once 
passed a night in the house of a relative, 
and after I had fallen asleep, a grown man, 
the captain of a merchantman, came in to 
occupy the same room. I did not know 
who he was, and I awoke at hearing him 
pray before he got into bed. It seems a 
trifling thing to mention, but it remained 
a vivid remembrance all my life, and, 
therefore, doubtless had an influence. I 
never saw him afterwards. Ouriously 
enough, some years later, when I was 


about twenty, living in London away 
from home, I occasionally met the brother 
of the man just mentioned. Whenever I 
did, he said something, apparently without 
intention, which strengthened me during 
that difficult period of life, and to-day I 
recollect some of the things he said as 
clearly as if they were spoken yesterday. 
Now if he had been—like many—frivolous 
or unprincipled, I should have probably 
heard remarks which would perhaps have 
left an evil impression instead of a good 
one. Weare all more or Jess like photo- 
graphic plates. How different would the 
world be if the plates only received 
bright impressions of beauty and goodness 
instead of those which stain and injure 
the conscience.” 

Having spoken further of various 
matters affecting the special interests of 
Club life, Mr. Pratt dealt with the growth 
of the military spirit, and the suggested 
need for conscription, and then pro- 
ceeded :— 

“Tt is not in the increase of armaments 
that national security and prosperity is to 
be sought, but in the adoption of a foreign 
and colonial policy which is based on a 
due consideration of the rights of other 
peoples, whether civilised or uncivilised, 
on a policy of justice and conciliation. 

“T look to the working classes of this 
country, in conjunction with a large part 
of the middle class, tc return to the policy 
of Cobden and Bright, and to resist every 
attempt of the military and aristocracy to 
endanger the future of this free country 
and to launch it upon a policy of war and 
defiance. 

“ Note this. Last year all the ciwilised 
States declared that their peoples were 
threatened with absolute ruin by their mili- 
tary and naval expenditure. They further 
declared that international disputes ought 
in future to be settled by a Court of Justice 
instead of by war, and they laid the fownda- 
tions of that Court. 

“Herein is to be found a charter for 
the deliverance of the peoples from the 
curse of organised murder, and from the 
horrible cruelty and injustice which has 
enslaved nations. Herein lies the hope of 
realising the great promise of the reign 
of peace in the world. It is for the work- 
ing men of the world to see to it that they 
are not robbed of the unspeakable bless- 
ing offered at the Hague. Let them be 
true to their dearest interests, to the cause 
of justice, humanity and righteousness. 
They must compel their Governments to 
fulfil the grandest promise of centuries, 
that made to them in July, 1899. 


“England in the past has been ever 
cited by the lovers of justice and freedom 
as a great model nation. It is for the 
people of this country, and especially for 
the most numerous class of citizens, to 
uphold that good name which has been 
earned throughso many struggles. Cherish 
the highest ideals for England. Never 
let her people suppose that the greatness 
of a nation; or its true influence in the 
world, depend upon the extent of its 
territory, or its foreign possessions, upon 
the strength of its army or navy. We 
were quite as. great in influence for good, 
we had quite as much honour and esteem 
fifty years ago as we have to-day, and 
spend so much more money on armies and 
fleets than we did then. The true safety, 
as well as the true greatness of a people, 
depends upon its character in the world 
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for its loyalty to» every promise and 


- engagement which. it makes, for the equity 


of its laws and institutions. No nation in 
the end ever held its place in the world 
by mere material strength: the decay of 


every State began from the moment that 


its policy was tainted by wrong and 
oppression, by greed or falsehood; let us 
take warning before it becomes too late. 
Our greatness in the past grew up while 
we were surrounded with nations having 
military forces far superior to our own, 
and why? Because we were everywhere 
trusted, and because the honour and good 
faith of Englishmen was a proverb. Let 
it continue to be so! Apart from your 
home duties and your duties to the cause 
of Labour, you can engage in no higher 
task than in maintaining the character of 
Great Britain as a righteous and God- 
fearing nation.” 


NOTES FROM DARJEELING.—I. 
Darjeeling, May 16, 1900. 


DarsEEtinais the sanatorium of Bengal. 
Indeed, this Himalayan hill station draws 
invalids from all parts of India, and sends 
many of them home again with a new 
lease of life. ‘“ Globe-trotters”’ visit the 
district as a shore-place, and appreciate its 
bracing climate. From April to September 
it is the headquarters of the Bengal 
Government, and here gentlemen of the 
Civil Service refresh their wearied brains 
and ease their burdened life with a round 
of sports,amusements, and entertainments. 
Children and young people thrive here. 
European boarding-schools flourish. A’ 
high-class education on English lines 
induces parents to send their sons and 
daughters to Darjeeling, where the con- 
ditions of health are equal to those of 
England. This health resortisa paradise for 
children. Dr. Hooker, in his ‘Himalayan 
Journals,” laid down a proposition which I 


~ will not contest, that children’s faces afford 


a good index to the healthfulness of a 
climate. Certainly in no part of the world 
have I seena more active, rosy, and bright 
young community than at Darjeeling. Dr. 
Hooker said: “ It is incredible what a few 
weeks of that mountain air will do for the 
Indian-born children of Huropean parents ; 
they are taken there sickly, pallid or 
yellow, soft and flabby, to become trans- 
formed into models of rude health and 
energy.” 

You reach Darjeeling from Calcutta by 
twenty-two hours’ travelling. In that 
time you ascend from sea-level to cloud- 
land. The total distance traversed is 379 
miles. The actual perpendicular height 
gained is 7,400 feet, or nearly 1} miles. 
The first part of the railway journey is 
uninteresting. You speed through a 
monotonous country, level as a billiard 
table, where rice is the staple production. 
This vast plain, however, is not without 
its beauties. Occasional clumps of palm 
and other trees, with most likely a native 


-bustee or hamlet peeping out from their 


midst, break the view. In about four 
hours you are at Damukdia Ghat. Here 
you cross the Ganges in a steamer, the 
river being at this point from 2} to 3 miles 
broad, and the current powerful. Arrived 
at Sara Ghat you again enter the railway. 
Night is now upon you, and during the 
hours of darkness you pass through the 


great jute producing district of Bengal. In 


the morning you are at Siliguri, where the 
southern spurs of the Himalayan range | 
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to the summits, and furrowed with 
sinuous river gorges, among which that of 
the Teesta is plainly distinguishable. 

_ At Siliguri begins the Darjeeling- 
Himalayan—toy—Railway, described by 
authorities as “‘one of the marvels of 
engineering work throughout the world.” 
As you look at the train it strikes you at 
first sight as Liliputian, and it seems 
incredible that the tiny little engine will 
ever drag its load up to the summit of the 
mountains towering overhead. However, 


| the ‘sturdy ‘piece of mechanism, built in 


Glasgow, gives proof of its capabilities, as 
it skims along the seven miles of level 
tract: known as the Terai. 
lying; swampy ground, a breeding place 
of malarious fever, but much improved of 


late years by the laying out of well- 


drained tea-gardens. Soon after leaving 
Siliguri the Mahanadi river is crossed. Tea 
plantations are passed to right and left of 
the railway, and the bungalows of the 
planters form a pretty feature of the scene. 
Seven miles to the north of Siliguri the 
Himalayas rise abruptly from the plains, 
clothed in forest from their base. The 
inchne now becomes sudden and steep. 
The “track,” to borrow an American 
term, begins to wind about and double 
and zigzag in a manner that is bewilder- 
ing and. amazing. No words can 
adequately describe the first sensation of 
travelling by this railway. The little 


engine pants and puffs, and the carriages | 


wind after it round the sickle-shaped 
curves like a sinuous serpent. Now the 
engine is to the right of you; a moment 
afterwards it is to the left of you. Onwards 
and upwards you mount. At times you 
can see the track hundreds of feet beneath 
you, and’ you wonder how you ever got 
from that point to this. Now and- then 
the train darts under a bridge; and a 
minute afterwards, describing an almost 
perfect circle, crosses over it. When a 
spur is reached that forbids the possibility 
of a curve, the figure Zis described, the 
train running along a siding, and ‘the 
engine, after a momentary halt, backing 
the carriages up the central bar of the 
figure. The operation takes about two 
minutes, aud then the train is speeding 
along again, parallel to the old track, but 
twenty or thirty feet higher up the 
mountain side. 
seen for its marvellous ingenuity to be 
appreciated. 

Meanwhile, you are struck with ad- 
miration for the superbly magnificent 
scenery above, around, and beneath you. 
The spectacle is grand beyond description. 
Lofty peaks tower overhead, usually with 
fleecy clouds dotting out the green with 
white. Here and there some taller 
summit quite disappears into cloud-land. 
To right and left of you level, dense 
deep-green forests everywhere meet the 
eye. They clothe continuously the steep 
slopes. Ever and anon they dip into 
some gorge, down which rushes an im- 
petuous stream, a cascade, perhaps, with 
an overhanging cloud of spray adding to 
the beauty of the spectacle. Away below 
lies the vast plain, stretching like a great 
sea as far as the eye can reach, with spurs 
of lofty mountains forming a serrated 
edge, and the innumerable rivulets from 
the hills uniting into streams whose 
devious courses glisten like silver threads. 
A mighty aud glorious panorama, which, 
once seen, can never fade from the 
memory, 


are in view. They tower aloft, tree-clad | 


This is low- | 


But all this must be] 


Aly 


To enter into a little detail. 
passing Sookna, between seven and eight 
miles distant from Siliguri, the jungle 
grows denser and denser, and the ear- 
piercing chirrup of the cicada is heard. 
The Forest Department Depot is passed, 
and elephants may be seen standing about 


After 


after their labours in the forest. The sal, 
toon, and other numerous timber trees bear 
thick and magnificent foliage. The grace- 
ful creepers and orchids pendant from the 
trees, the impenetrable jungle grass and 
varied undergrowth, produce a splendid 
picture of tropical vegetation. Shortly 
after the ninth mile a fine view opens to 
the south, and displays a vast horizon. 
Thence you pass on amid tropical scenery 


}of great beauty. The timber becomes 


more gigantic, and is festooned by 
climbing leguminose, which sometimes 
sheath the trunks or span the forest with 
huge cables, binding tree to tree. Their 
trunks are also clothed with orchids, 
climbing pothos, peppers, vines, convolvu- 
lus, and bignonias. The beauty of the 
drapery of the pothos-leaves is pre- 


}eminent, whether for the graceful folds 


the foliage assumes, or for the liveliness 
of its colour. Among the smaller trees 
the wild banana is conspicuous and 
abundant; and its crown of very beauti- 
ful foliage contrasts with the smaller- 
leaved plants amongst which it nestles, 


| Next comes the screw-pine with a straight 


stem and a tuft of leaves, each eight or ten 
feet long, waving onall sides; The giant 
bamboo abounds everywhere; its dense 
tufts of culms, 100 feet and upwards high, 
are as thick at the base as a man’s thigh. 
Various species of ferns, luxuriant and 
handsome, are seen, invluding a fern-tree. 
Beyond Rungtong Station the golden fern 
may be seen in its native habitat. Traces 
of coal may also be observed cropping out 
from amid the luxuriant verdure of the 
hillsides. 

Proceeding in a northerly direction 
grand views are obtained of the valley 
below, the Bhootan range to the eastward, 


|and the adjacent hills and valleys dotted 


with tea cultivation. In the plains to the 
south-east may be seen the Teesta River 
with “ Tiger Island” clearly conspicuous. 
Passing onwards from Teendaria you note 
to the north-east a prominent mountain 
across the valley. This isthe Sitong Hill, 
5,574 feet above sea-level. On the ridge 
above Gyabari Station may be seen several 
Lepcha monuments. These are erected in 
many places as memorials of native 
chiefs and persons of note. At about the 
thirtieth mile the rocks are very bluff. 
There is a large projecting rock known as 
“ Artilleryman’s Kock,” owing to an un- 
fortunate man having committed suicide 
on the spot. At this point, above the 
road, is ‘‘Gladstone’s Rock,” so called on 
account of its supposed resemblance to 
that statesman. 

Now we are on the ridge of the moun- 
tain to Kurseong, nearly 5,000 feet above 
sea-level. Here there is a complete change 
in the flora. Here now the birch and 
maple trees are found. Here also one 
notes a wild profusion of plants, remind- 
ing one of the temperate climate of Eng- 
land —ithe violet, stellaria, arum, vicci- 
nium, wild strawberry, and geranium. 
Mosses and lichens carpet the roadsides 
and banks. The birds and insects are 
different from those below. The wind 
blows. colder. Everything proclaims a 
marked change in climatic conditions. 
The change from the clammy atmosphere 
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of Bengal is complete. Mingled with the 
English-like flowers are tree-ferns, pothos, 
bananas, palms, figs, peppers, numbers of 
orchids, and similar genuine tropical 
genera. The uniform temperature and 
humidity of the climate favour the ex- 
tension of tropical plant life into a tem- 
perate region. This mixture of temperate 
and tropical vegetation continues for 
2,000 feet above Kurseong. 

The views from Kurseong are exceed- 
ingly fine. Across the valley to the west 
may be seen the mountains of Nepaul, and 
the frontier fort of Elam. The plains lie to 
the south. To the north the hills are 
distinct, and on the clear day on which I 
travelled I caught, while waiting at Kurse- 
ong, my first glimpse of “the snows ”— 
the highest point seen being Kinchinjinga. 
You resume the journey through the 
most magnificent scenery. The forest- 
clad valleys beneath the railway descend 
thousands of feet, the slope at times being 
almost precipitous. As I have said, I 
was fortunate on the route in having in 
view, in the clear atmosphere, the snowy 
range of the Himalayas; and this first 
sight of them, with clear cut peaks of 
dazzling white, towering in silent stupen- 
dous majesty into the sky, created a 
profound impression. The train pre- 
sently pulls up at Ghoom Station, 7,407 
feet above sea-level, the most elevated 
railway station in the Old World. 
Thence you descend about 600 feet, 
and presently the hillside to the north- 
east is seen covered with houses. This is 
the town of Darjeeling. 


In the ascent from Kurseong you 
zigzag along the face of mountains 
clothed with magnificent forests of chest- 
nut, walnut, oaks, and laurels. With Dr. 
Hooker’s vivid description of this glorious 
wealth of plant-life I will conclude the 
present instalment of Notes. “It is diffi- 
cult to conceive,” he writes, “a grander 
mass of vegetation: the straight shafts 
of the timber-tree shooting aloft, some 
naked and clean, with grey, pale, or 
brown bark; others literally clothed for 
yards with a continuous garment of 
epiphytes, one mass of blossoms, especially 
the white orchids, which bloom in a pro- 
fuse manner, whitening their trunks like 
snow. More bulky trunks were masses 
of interlacing climbers, enclosing a hollow, 
once filled by the strangled tree, which had 
long ago decayed away. From the sides 
and summit of these, supple branches 
hung forth, either leafy or naked; the 
latter resembling cables flung frova one tree 
to another, swinging in the breeze, their 
rocking motion increased by the weight 
of great bunches of ferns or orchids, 
which were perched aloft in the loops. 
Perpetual moisture nourishes this drip- 
ping forest; and pendulous mosses and 
lichens are met with in profusion.” 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


S1r,-—As from time to time there have 
been expressions of interest from various 
quarters in reference to the rooting of the 
principle of Free Religion in this (for the 
most part apathetic or antagonistic) 
historic place, may I be allowed through 
your columns to make known a need 
which possibly certain of your readers 
may be glad to end, or in part relieve. 

A free library has been established in 
association with our church, and through 
its direct initiative. Its beginning is 
necessarily of the smallest dimensions— 
that is, comparatively to what a library 
open to all responsible comers should be 
—but it is the only institution of its kind 
in the town, and the only place where a 
student can supply himself with a volume 
of Emerson, or Martineau, of Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Ibsen, Whitman, Darwin, Tolstoi, 
Huxley, or any of the works of such great 
moderns, It is these men who interest 
the strongest minds among the younger 
generation; and by the provision of 
facilities for their study a magnet 
is put down which is attracting, and will 
increasingly attract into sympathy with 
the movement we'represent in Stratford- 
on-Avyon, the more, capable and earnest of 
the young, and their elders who have not 
lost their elasticity and freshness of mind. 

Books and money have already been 
given by various sympathisers, including, 
among others, Mrs. Flower, Mr. Hugh 
Martineau, Sir George and Lady Tre- 
velyan, Professor Carpenter, and Pro- 
fessor Upton. But the undertaking is of 
some extent, and, as by the kindness of 
the church committee we are provided 
with a reading-room, shelves, tables, 
chairs, &c., and are not justified, in view 
of their limited treasury and considerable 
responsibilities, in making any application 
for further help to them, I. venture, on 
behalf of the library committee, to put 
its casein the hands of those whose purses 
are sufficiently deep. £25 would enable us 
to secure many new publications most 
necessary to our shelves, and which we 
urgently need upon them. A very much 
larger sum could be wisely sunk for the 
future; for local circumstance has thrust 
this exceptional opportunity into our 
hands of making it known that the Church 
we belong to is one “ believing that God’s 
revelation of Himself is continually being 
made.” 

The library treasurer is Mr. G. W. 
Everard, Avonfield, Stratford-on-Avon. I 
shall be glad to give any further informa- 
tion in regard to the library to any who 
may be interested. Its regulations are 
those commonly-in operation in free 
libraries, such modifications as are neces- 
sary by our limitations being made. It is 
fortunate in having the services of Mr. 
A. H. Wall (late librarian to the Shakes- 
peare Memorial Library here) as 
librarian, and of Miss Wall as agsistant- 
hbrarian, who both give generously of 
their time to it; Mr. Wall himself being 
in attendance from ten to eight every 
Thursday and Saturday, when the library 
is open all day, and always accessible at 
other times to persons desirous to.read in 


it, or to borrow books from it, his residence 
being close at hand. I may mention also 
that half-hour lectures on subjects coming 
under the heading of “‘ Modern Thought in 
Relation to Essential Religion” are given 
weekly, in part-connection with the 
library, the matters then dealt with 
leading to reference. At these lectures 
new people attend. E. B. Beruam. 


P.S.—In connection with the above, we 
are also instituting a “Junior” or 


Children’s Library, which we look to to- 


become a most valuable adjunct. 


——_-ee———_— 


DR. MARTINEAU AND UNITARIAN 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Srr,—The Rev. J. E. Odgers, in writing 
and delivering his interesting and instruc- 
tive discourse, and you in printing it in 
full, have placed those who heard and 
those who will read under a debt of grati- 
tude. Though I was one of the fortunate 
hearers, I was glad to renew my acquaint- 
ance with it in print. I am reluctant to 
write any word that may have the appear- 
ance of finding fault, and yet I cannot 
help pointing out that there is one state- 
ment in it that may be open to question ; 
I allude to the statement: “ In‘ his (Dr. 
Martineau’s) sermons he never disputed 
: Look the sermons through, and I 
think you will not find one that holds the 
attitude of debate,” &c. . 

This is quite true as a general statement, 
and perhaps of the whole sermons, but it 
will not hold good of all the parts. If 
an orthodox doctrine came in his way, Dr. 
Martineau was anything but gentle with 
it. He never shrank from showing his 
attitude towards it, and that attitude was 
one oi strong opposition. I first notice a 
few instances that occur to me at the 
moment. : 

In “The Limits of Divine and Human 
Forgiveness” (“ Hours of Thought,” 
Vol. ii.) on the text ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us,” the opening words are: 
“Strangely enough, this prayer is daily 
uttered by those who deny that God can 
forgive us as we forgive one another; and 
who say that He requires a penal satisfac- 
tion which we never dream of making a 
condi‘ion of our forbearing mercy.” 

Take another instance from the same 
volume (p. 294), “The Place of Man in 
the Scale of Life.” We read: “ We are 
often told that our first parents are answer- 
able for the introduction of death into the 
world, not only of their own descendants, 
but for all animated nature; so that 
moral causes would thus extend their 
agency into the realms of mere physical 
existence. Geology has long ago refuted 
the absurdity by exhibiting vestiges of 
death pervading a vast series of ages 
before the appearance of man.” This 
looks like. quoting “a line of another 
man’s writing for the sake of pulling it to 
pieces.”’. 

Even so far back as the second volume 
of the ‘“ Endeavour,” published in 1847, 
we find something very like disputing. 
Take this from “The Child’s Thought ” : 
“In these shrewd days, in which it has 
become the cleverest thing to suspect the 
Devil everywhere, and God nowhere, it is 
thought romantic to believe in the inno- 
cence of childhood.” ... “ The Church 
has acted with a cunning theology in this 
matter; having first spoiled all children 
with its inanities, and then produced them 
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in court in evidence of original depravity. 
But if both the world and the Church will 
only learn what the child’s simple presence 
may teach, instead of teaching what it 
cannot innocently learn, the truth may 
dawn upon them that he seldom requires 
to be led, only not to be misled.” That is 
language strong enough for a Forward 
Movement lecturer. 

In the beautiful sermon, ‘‘ The Shadow 
of Death,” in the same volume, there is a 
strong passage against the “ rhapsodies of 
a prevalent fanaticism,” with which I will 
not take up your space. 

These passages—and others might be 
quoted—are sufficient to show that the 
statement of Mr. Odgers requires some 
modification. I do not know whether Mr. 
Odgers would call “the Bible and the 
Child” a sermon; it certainly has a text, 
and it is nearly all controversial. That 
Dr. Martineau’s sermons are, on the whole, 
free from controversy, all who know them 
must admit; but that in them he ‘never 
disputed,” is a little bit too sweeping. 
But when we remember that in his latest 
book (“Seat of Authority,” p. 359), he 
_ speaks of full-blown orthodoxy as “ this 
dismal stream of horrors,” it is surprising 
how little controversy found its way into 
his sermons. W. Harrison. 

Stalybridge. 
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ATHERSTONE—APPEAL. 


Si1r,—Will you allow me, through your 
paper, to plead for a little help towards 
the renovation of our Old Meeting House 
at Atherstone. It has been closed for some 
time, owing to its dilapidated condition, 
with neither pastor, people, or means to 
restore it. We have now (through the 
kindness and encouragement of Miss 
Tagart and Miss Sharpe) great hopes of 
raising an interest in the old chapel. We 
have made a debt of £75 for necessary 
repairs to the structure, and we shall be 
more than grateful to those who will help 
us in our difficulties. Once started, we 
shall do our best to go on and make it 
self-supporting. We have yet many 
expenses to meet for the coming winter, in 
the warming and lighting, but we hope to 
be in a position by that time to do it. 
Any contributions will be gratefully 
acknowledged in Tus Inquirer and the 
Christian Life by Mrs. Gee, The Grotto; 
or, the Rev. J. Howard, minister, and 

SamureL Avsrin, Secretary. 
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A MESSAGE FROM ICELAND. 


Sir,—I beg leave to tender my warmest 
thanks to yourself and all my Unitarian 
friends for all the kindness you have 
shown me in the past—not to forget your 
gratuitous sending of your noble paper to 
my address. But for a severe attack from 
the influenza that is once more harassing 
-our island, I was hoping to enjoy 
the pleasure of joining you at your May 
meeting. Having failed in that hope, I 
must content myself with once more tender- 
ing my love and keen sympathy in your 
work and aspiration. You scarcely can 
realise what a privilege and joy it gives 
me here on the verge of the Polar Sea 
- every month to be able to follow the ideas 
and utterings of some of England’s best 
and most gifted and heroic men and 
women. And how sad I feel whenever I 
notice thatsome men of your nobilityare no 
more with you. The last and greatest of 
these was your late Doctor Angelicus et 


irrefragabilis. How lonely we feel, how 
poor, how helpless at such a loss! And 
still we know from experience that 
spiritual victors never die ; neither do their 
victories terminate with their earthly 
being, but continue increasing, multiply- 
ing ad infinitum. I regret hearing week 
after week of England’s death-strugele 
with the Boers, most heartily approving 
your courageous remonstrations against 
that very questionable policy. But, loath- 
ing war and violence, I fully realise how 
all but impossible it must seem to most 
Englishmen to stop after such an awful 
trial before matters are honorably settled 
—honorably not only for England, but 
in the eyes of the whole Christian world ! 

With the Boers gua Boers I feel no 
special sympathy. 

As to liberal Christianity in this 
country, I may fairly state that it con- 
tinues spreading all over our land, even 
our first Church paper becoming moreand 
more liberal,and if we as a Church or com- 
munity are very much lacking in esprit de 
corps (owing toour scattered population and 
other unfortunate circumstances), our 
people are generally of a decided rational 
turn of mind, and offer a choice soil to 
liberal—if not too liberal propaganda. The 
bigot Danish Inner Mission has no friends 
here, and fanaticism is felt to be a curse 
and anonsense. As I have just resigned 
my ministry, I shall feel myself more 
at ease in’ my endeavour on your 
noble lines, and am determined to avail 
myself of every good opportunity as 
far as my growing age and my 
scarce material may allow. Please, dear 
Sir, give the worthy Committee of the 
B. and F.U.A. my most humble and 
sincere regards; tell them I should feel 
exceedingly happy to be favoured with 
some single. copies of your best recent 
books, as Dr. Martineau’s “ Essays,” his 
“Study of Religion,” by Mr. Armstrong, 
his last book, “ The Seat of Authority,” &c. 

Marruras JocHumsson. 


Akureyri, N. Iceland, May 5. 


Tur Committee entrusted with the 
fund raised some time ago for a special 
“Unitarian Forward Movement” in 
London have issued their final report. It 
reminds us that the fund was started in 
consequence chiefly of attacks made upon 
Unitarians in connection with the London 
Board Schools. Originally intended to 
extend over three years, the ‘‘ movement ” 
was so liberally financed that the Com- 
mittee were able to give further aid in 
two subsequent winters to churches where 
special courses of sermons were given, and 
to defray the expenses connected with 
services held in public buildings. The 
chief outside work of the kind last 
winter was at Sydenham, where, under the 
direction of the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, 
some hopeful results have presented 
themselves. The total amount given and 
subscribed was £877 16s. 2d., of which a 
small balance has been handed over to the 
London District Association for use in the 
distribution of literature. 


The Divine Pedigree of Man. 
Hudson, LL.D. 6s. (Putnam.) 
International Handbooks to the 


By. Tis Ji 
New 


Testament. By G. L. Cary, M.A., L.H.D. 
7s. 6d. (Putnam.) 

Somerley : School-boy and  Under- 
graduate. By Gilbert Swift. 5s. (Hlhot 
Stock.) 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 


———-o— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. | 

—~o—. 

Aberdeen.—The Daily Free Press, of 18th inst., 
says :—The Rev. Alexander Webster delivered the 
second of his course of lectures at the Broadhill 
yesterday afternoon. Notwithstanding the incle- 
ment state of the weather, there was a very large 
attendance, a considerable number of boys being, as 
last Sunday, included amongst the audience. Mr. 
Webster dealt with the creation and fall, and gave 
opinions of various scientists on these two points, 
with a view of showing how the earlier chapters of 
Genesis should be interpreted. During the lecture 
there were no disturbances, order being kept by 
several members of Mr. Webster’s congregation. 
A staff of policemen were also stationed in the 
vicinity. At the conclusion an attempt was made 
to follow the rey. gentleman, but he jumped into 
a cab which was in waiting and drove off im- 
mediately. 

Antrim: Bi-centennial Service.—Sunday 
afternoon, June 17, was a bright and happy one for 
the small congregation of Unitarians here. Nine 
years ago a great effort was made to transform a 
very old and crumbling meeting-house into a new 
one—at least in appearance. A result of the reno- 
vation then effected is an unfortunate echo, render- 
ing it difficult, or almost impossible, for the minister 
to be heard from some parts of the building. Other 
matters requiring attention were a new harmonium, 
fresh warming apparatus, and repairs to Manse pro- 
perty and painting the Manse itself ; and this year 
being about the 200th since the meeting-house was 
built, it was determined to hold a memorial or bi- 
centennial service, and at the same time again 
venture to invite.the assistance of the public. Unit- 
arian friends came from Larne, Templepatrick, and 
Crumlin, while well-wishers belonging to other 
denominations in the town and surrounding dis- 
tricts came trooping in, until the meeting-house 
was crowded. The Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A., 
of Manchester, was the preacher. After an impres- 
sive devotional service, he spoke of theological 
changes which had taken place since that congrega- 
ti n was established about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and said that one of the great faults 
of some men was to presume that they knew and 
understood matters known only to God himself. 
Divergence of opinion was a natural consequerce 
of man’s mental and spiritual constitution ; but 
while differing in opinion, all should strive to realise 
the hand of God in the affairs of men, and to attain 
the spirit of the Master. Among the personal re- 
miniscences adverted to was one concerning John 
Wesley, who, in his “Journal,” gives a brief ac- 
count of his visits to Antrim, on two of which he 
was allowed by the minister of that time to preach 
in the old Presbyterian meeting-house, which, he 
says, was “large and commodious.” As the Bible 
in the pulpit lay open he chose for the subject of 
his discourse the worda which first met his eye— 
namely, “‘ When they had nothing to pay he frankly 
forgave them both” (Luke vii. 42). This text Mr, 
Gordon also took as his, in coanection with which 
he briefly referred to different views of the efficacy 
of Christ’s death ; a somewhat delicate proceeding 
in the presence of such a mixed audience gathered 
for a charitable purpose, but dexterously accom- 
plished ; for nothing but sentiments of the highest 
appreciation have since been heard regarding the 
discourse. He then referred to a number of dis- 
tinguished men who had ministered in times past 
in connection with that congregation—Archibald 
Ferguson, a young and ta’ented gentleman, who 
settled in Antrim in 1645, but died early ; Thomas 
Gowan, who established an academy for the train- 
ing of ministers for Dissenting congregations ; John 
Anderson, who became principal of St, Leonard’s 
College, St, Andrew’s; William Acair, son cf 
Patrick Adair, whose work on “ Presbyteria 1 
Government ” forms the substratum of Irish Pres- 
byterian history ; and John Abernethy, who had a 
very exteuded reputation as a writer, the latter 
being generally regarded as the first minister of 
the present meeting-house, which dates from the 
latter eud of the seventeenth century. At the 
close of the discourse a collection was taken by 
eight gentlemen, none of whom were Unitarians ; 
£17 had been sent in before the service began by 
persons, including Roman Catholics, who could not 
be present, and a further cheque from a well-known 
Roman Catholic gentleman in the neighbourhood 
was handed in at the service. The amount thus 
realised was over £58 ; but other sums have since 
been received, and there is still more to come, so 
that it is concluded the total will eventually reach 
£64 or £65, a result of the most gratifying 
character, 
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Bath.—The annual distribution of prizes in con- 
nection with Trim-street Sunday-school took place 
on Sunday afternoon last. Service was conducted, 
and the books were given by the Rev. F. W. 
Stanley, who spoke of the opening of the school on 
his settlement in the city, twenty years ago, and 
of the happy and profitable hours spent with a 
succession of scholars during that period. At the 
conclusion of the distribution, Misses Vokes and 
Biss, on behalf of past and present scholars, pre- 
sented to Mr. and Mrs. Stanley a travelling clock, 
accompanied by an expression of regret at their 
departure from Bath, and of hope for their happi- 
ness in the new life before them. 

Cape Town.—Lieutenant Dear, well known in 
our South-Eastern churches, has just returned from 
Africa invalided home. Visiting Ipswich last Sun- 
day, he was invited to take part in the evening ser- 
vice, and in the course of a few remarks, gave a 
brief account of the church at Cape Town. He 
said he found a full church, every seat being appa- 
rently occupied ; the singing was joined in heartily 
by all the congregation, and the sermon made a 
deep impression upon him. The coloured people 
present did not seem to be restricted toa certain 
portion of the building as they are elsewhere. 

Chichester.—The Sunday-school anniversary 
services were held on Sunday last, and the attend- 
ances were good, The sermons were preached by 
the Rev. C. A Hoddinott. The offertory for the 
annual school treat, Thursday, July 12, was larger 
than the average of former years. 

Clifton.—During the summer months, when 
ordinary forms of church activity are difficult to 
keep up, congregational excursions are the order of 


the day, an attractive programme having been- 


arrauged by the Social Union. The most enjoyable 
of these outings so far was the one on June 9, when 
a good number of friends visited Oxford, under the 
minister’s guidance, and closed a day devoted to 
sight-seeing by tea at Manchester College, Dr. 
Drummond having kindly granted the use of the hall. 
On June 3 a simple but touching ceremony took 
place after the morning service, when a resolution 
was moved by Mr. J. C. Mitchell (the church- 
warden), and seconded by Mr. T. Furber, congratu- 
lating the esteemed treasurer of the church, Mr. 
Charles Thomas, J.P., and Mrs. Thomas, on the 
celebration of their golden wedding, and assuring 
them of the affectionate regard in which they are 
held by all their fellow-worshippers. The resolution 
having been carried, all the members rising in their 
places, Mr. Thomas, in feeling words, acknowledged 
the good wishes which had been tendered to his 
wife and himself, and especially dwelt upon his 
hopes for Oakfield-road Church, which, he said, 
was now a living church, and had entered almost 
upor its brightest days. 

Croft.—The annual sermons were preached here 
last Sunday by the Rev. J. E. Stead, of Park-lane, 
to good congregations, the congregation in the 
afternoon being especially large. Large numbers 
of our friends came in all kinds of conveyances, 
bicycles being ecnspicuous, from Warrington, Leigh, 
Park-lane, and Monton. The weather was very 
fine. About 170 people took tea between the after- 
noon and evening services, under a large hay-mow, 
again kindly placed at our disposal by Farmer 
Welsby. As on many former occasions, Mr. J. M. 
Muir, the organist, and the choir of Cairo-street 
Chapel], Warrington, took charge of the singing. 
The collection amounted to nearly £10. 

Deal.—The committee have undertaken the 
needful work of the renovation of the ancient 
chapel, re-opened some years back by the efforts of 
the Rev. R. Spears. The pews in the centre of the 
chapel were removed some years ago owing to 
rottenness, and now the side pews have been taken 
out, the floors relaid in concrete and wood, the 
boarding on the walls all renewed, and other 
repairs are going on. In addition, the roof and 
walls are being newly coloured, and the whole of 
the woodwork painted and varnished. New chairs 
are being provided, and we trust that the result 
will be to make the chapel much more attractive. 
The ‘expenses are much heavier than first antici- 
pated, but we are hoping that with a few more 
donations we shall carry the work through free of 
debt. The British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion have promised £10... From each of the 
following £2 have been received :—The Right Hon, 
J. Chamberlair, Sir E, Durning-Lawrence, Bart, 
Mrs. A. Lawrence, F. Nettlefold, E, Chitty, Esq., 
and G, Chitty, Esq.; £1 1s., Mr. EK. Gauntlett ; £1, 
Misses Bingham and Gandar, the Rev, T. and Mis. 
Shakspeare ; 10s., J. T. Preston, Esq., the Misses 
Addiscott, Miss Wallis, Mr. D. Boyle, Mr. Cam- 
burn ; 5s., Mrs. H. Chapman, Mrs. Edmondstone, 
Mrs. Temple: total, £28 63. The minister, the 
Rev. T. Shakspeare, Cowper-rcad, Deal, will be glad 
to receive and acknowledge in these columns 
further subscriptions, Last Sunday was called with 
us “ Animals’ Sunday,” and in each sermon Mr, 
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Shakspeare spoke against the shocking practices of 
vivisection. 

Glasgow.—The Sunday-school annual excursion 
was held last Saturday, June 16, our destination 
this year being Kennishead ; 120 persons were pre- 
sent. Wewere favoured with beautiful weather, 
and spent a very enjoyable afternoon. 

Holbeck: Leeds (Appointment).—The Rev. 
Charles Harry Cook, till recentlyja Congregationalist 
minister at Stalbridge, Dorsetshire, has been ap- 
pointed to the charge of this church. He begins 
his duties July 1. 

Hall.—The Seed Sower, with suitable cover, has 
been adapted as the monthly magazine for this 
church. On Tuesday, the i2th, the annual meet- 
ing of the congregation was held, and the report 
then presented was of a satisfactory nature, showing 
that ground is being gained, and hopes are held out 
that the church will, at no distant date, develop 
wider and fuller activity. On Friday, the 15th, 


the members of the Park-street Literary and Social 


Union made their annual excursion. The place 
selected was Flamborough, where all spent a most 
enjoyable day among the cliffs, and bays, and caves 
with which this place abounds. 

Kingswood (near Birmingham).—The anni- 
versary services in connection with this old country 
chapel were held on Sunday last, June 17, the 
preacher being the Rev. EH. D. Priestley Evans, of 
Kidderminster, who delivered two excellent ser- 
mons to good congregations. Collections amounted 
to £10: 10s. 


London: Peckham.—An open-air service in 


‘connection with Avondale-road Church was held 


on Peckham-rye on Monday evening last, conducted 
by the Rev. G. Carter. The intended distribution 
of Unitarian tracts had to be abandoned, owing to 
the absence of a written permit from the County 
Council for the distribution of literature, This in- 
timation was quietly and courteously conveyed to 
Mr. Carter without in any way disturbing the 
meeting. 

Saffron Walden.—On Wednesday evening, 
13th inst., the Rev. J. A. and Mrs. Brinkworth 
entertained to tea the members of the congregation 
who recently took part in making a presentation to 
their minister in recognition of his twenty-five 
years’ ministry amongst them. After tea Mr. 
Brinkworth, in a touching speech, thanked them 
one and all for the thoughtful consideration they 
had shown towards him. A few of the friends pre- 
sent spoke in appreciative terms of Mr. Brinkworth 
and his family, and Mr. Gilbey, on behalf of the 
collectors, testified to the readiness of all before 
whom the appeal for contributions to the presenta- 
tion had been brought to join the movement. The 
evening was further spent in pleasant conversation 
and the repetition, by request, of the ‘‘ Dialogue,” 
which was rendered on Good Friday. The pro- 
ceedings closed with thanks to the Rev. J. A. 
and Mrs. Brinkworth and the singing of the 
National Anthem. 

Scarborough.—On June 15a soirée was given as 
a farewell to the Rev. E. L. H. and Mrs. Thomas. 
Tea was served at 6.30, and at eigut o’clock, when 
a large number of friends had assembled, a pre- 
sentation was made on behalf of the congregation 
by the chairman, Mr. Bailey, consisting of a hand- 
some walnut cabinet, specially designed to hold 
sermons, a chimney clock with chimes, and a music 
cabinet for Mrs. Thomas. Mr. Bailey expressed the 
general and deep regret at the loss of the minister 
and his wife, grateful recognition of their work and 
influence during more than six years, and best 
wishes for their future welfare. Mr. A.C. Wil- 
liams spoke of the pleasure he had taken in arrang- 
ing the testimonial, and the hearty goodwill of a 
great many friends which it represented. After 
short speeches by Mr. H. J. Morton, J.P., Mr. 
Kettle, who presented a framed etching, his own 
work, and Mr. Withall, a nonogenarian member, 
Mr. Thomas responded, expressing the real pleasure 
with which he and his wife received the keautiful 
gifts, and realised how many friendships they had 
made in Scarborough. He alluded to the recent 
presentation made to him in connection with his 
work for the R.S.P.C.A., and said that the last few 
months had brought a revelation of kindly feeling 
towards them, within and without the church, 
which could but deepen their regret in leaving, 
though it was most gratifying as a proof that they 
had at least tried to do their work well. The 
meeting was brought to a close by the singing of 
the National Anthem. . Mr. Thomas commences his 
ministry at Styal and Dean-row on July 1. During 
July the service here will be conducted by the Rev. 
J. M. Connell. On-S .turday the annual excursion 
ot the Sunday-school took place. The weather 
being beautiful, many friends joined the party, and 
a very pleasant afternoon was spent at Brompton. 

Sheffield.—A united gathering of the Upper 
Chapel and Upperthorpe Chapel. branches of the 
Young People’s Religious Union was held on 


June 14 at Upperthorpe. About fifty members and 
friends attended. The Rev. John Ellis presided 
and the Rev. Ambrose Bennett, M.A., of Chester- 
field, gave a very earnest address on ‘“ Christian 
Discipleship.” In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Bennett gave a beautiful exposition of the words of 
Jesus to his disciples—‘‘ Ye have not chosen me, 
but I have chosen you.” He said there were some 
things that men chose for themselves, but there 
were other things that inevitably chose men, and 
among these was the Gospel of Jesus. Its power 
was irresistible. Men were born into it. It laid hold 
on them, and in that way chose them. But Christian 
discipleship implied more than that. It involved 
the exercise of the will. It was not an easy thing 
to be a disciple of Jesus. The early Christians had 
been called upon to testify with their blood. 
Though this was no longer necessary, there were 
still difficulties to be met, temptations to be over- 
come, and to retain a gentle and cheerful spirit 
through it all was often a terrible struggle. But 
there was something more than pain and sorrow. 
Christ had given man some insight into the power 
and presence of the Holy Spirit. He had enabled 
man to feel that he was not alone in the world ; 
that the Holy Spirit was with him, sustaining and 
cheering him. He concluded by urging his hearers 
not to confide too much in their own little strength, 
but to rely upon the spirit of God. A brief dis- 
cussion followed, in which the Rev. J. E. Manning, 
M.A., took part, after which, with the appropriate 
Liturgy of the Union, a very helpful and stimulat- 
ing meeting was brought to a close, 
Swansea.—On Wednesday evening, June 13, an 
interesting presentation was made to Miss Lilian 
Hutton, on the occasion of her marriage with Mr. 
G. H. Bell, eldest son of Mr. George Bell, Town 
Surveyor. Mrs. Béll had been a faithful Sunday- 
schcol teacher, and the presentation took the form 
of a portrait of herself and class, together with two 
beautifully bound volumes—Shakespeare’s works 
and “ Annandale’s English Dictionary.” The pre- 
sentations were made by Mrs. Tudor Jones and 
Miss Rosser. The minister, Messrs. C. H. Perkins, 
D. Harris, J. Burchell, J. J. Guppy, together with 
several ladies took part in the meeting. Mr. W. H. — 
Jones gave an appropriate recitation, The meeting 


_wished the young couple a happy future, and hoped 


that they will follow the example of their worthy 
parents in their faithfulness to the cause of 
Unitarian Christianity. © 


Cory re 2 AT ENA re, 


SUNDAY, June 24. S 
oe > 


@@ It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. és 


Bermondsey Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 1la.m. 
and 7.p.M., Rev. D, Amos. ; 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 p.M., Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd. West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7P.M., Rev. J, Pack Horps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant. ; 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooxg, MA., and 7 P.M., 
Rev. Francis H. Jonss, B.A. : 


_ Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 


11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Prrris, 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
1] aM. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Brooke HeERvForpD, D.D., and 7 p.m., Rev. Epcar 
Dariyn, Minister’s Class for Ohildren, 12 30. 
Collections for Hospital Sunday Fund. 
Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rey. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A, 
Islington Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. G. Dawxs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 
Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.,M. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, “ What is Success?” Evening, 
“ Work out your own Salvation.” 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CoyNowertu Pork. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, M-A, 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
Flower Services. 3.15 p.m., Mr. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A., LL.B., and 7 P.m., Rev, W. G, Capman, 
Collections for Hospital Sunday Fund, 
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Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. (Peckham Rye), 
3.15 p.m., and 6.30 P.M., Rev. G. Carrer, 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 3 ».M., Service for Children, 
Mr. Herspert Rix, M.A: ~ 
Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.., 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 ».M., Rev. W. Woopina, B.A. 
Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church,114.m, 
Rev. J. Tove, and 6.30.p.mM., Mr, L. TAVENER, 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev, 
Dr. MumMERY. 


——— 


PROVINCIAL, 


Batsatt Heatu Instirvte: Our Fatasr’s CHurog, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. Snzara. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.., 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY, 

BrprorD, Library (side room), 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
Row.anp Hit. 

BuacKkpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. Davip Davis. 
Buiacxkroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Boprtn Samira. 
Bootie Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M. 

Bovrnemoura! nitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Bricuton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. J. W. BisHop, of Manchester, 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.M., 
J. Reminaton Wiuson, M.A, 

Deat and WALMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114.M.and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 


~ Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 


and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows 

EastsourneE Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 4.M, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. Sr. Cram. 

GuinpForD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Mr. Epwarp A. Martin, F.G.S. 
Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 

11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
F. H. Jonss, B.A. : 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. V. D. Davis B.A. 

Liverroot, Hope-street. Church, 11 a.M., Rey. 

~ Rev. R. A. ARMsTRONG, B.A., and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LivgeRpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
Rey. W. J. Jupp, and 6.30 p.m., Rey. A. COBDEN 
SMITH. 

LiverpPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. Dr. Kuetn, Evening, ‘ Morality 
in Politics and-Commerce.” 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30, 
p.m., Rev. W. R. SHangs. 

Maraats, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
Rev. J. B, BARNHILL, 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. CLEMENT E. PIKE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
Rey. C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 


-PorrsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 


street, 6.45 p.m., Mr, THomas Bonn. 

PortsmoutH, High-streetp Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. G. Cosens PRIOR. 

RamscGats, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 
Rey. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m.,Mr. O. A, SHRUBSOLE, 
HG: Sees 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

SmpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Sovururort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. A. J. Marcnant. Stables in the 
grounds, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
_and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D, - 
ToNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 

road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., Mr. W. H. Sarus- 
sour, F.G.S. 
York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6.30P.m., 
Rev. H. Rawrines, M.A. 


———__>——_—_— 


IRELAND. 


Warrenvornt, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dre- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. MELLONE. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


OUTH-PLACK ETHICAL SOCIETY’ 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—<‘une 24th) 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “ Tolstoy’s 
Resurrection.” Concert at 7. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

W.—June 24th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Morality and Heredity.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


{ ON - RESIDENT GOVERNESS.— 

Honour certificated, experienced. Usual 
English subjects, English literature, Latin, French, 
German, science, music, drawing and brushwork, 
calisthenics, cyclist.—E. H. Smits, 12, Ampthill- 
road, Liverpool. 


l THCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
3 per Cent. 


DreEcrTors, 


Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenox, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, : 


’ Deputy-Chacrman—Mark H, Jupex, A.R.1.B.A,, 


7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H. A. Harpoastix, F.S.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme,118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
SrepHenSeawarpD [ayiER, 151, Brixton-road,S.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rurt,1 Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s.8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


MARRIAGES. 


Parkinson—BisBy—On the 20th June, at _Old- 
ham-road Unitarian Free Church, Manchester, 
by the Rev. W. G. Cadman, of London, uncle 
of the bridegroom, Abner, elder son of James 
Parkinson, of Harpenhey, to Lucy Adeline, 
elder daughter of James Bibby, of Harpenhey. 


DEATHS. 


Witson—On the 14th June, at 32, Elgin-road, 
Dublin, in her 80th year, suddenly, Mary Bent 
Wilson, relict of the late John Wilson, Esq:, 
and third daughter of the late Stephen Shute, 
Esq., of Liverpool and Crediton, Devon, 


Woard and Residence, 


——— 


A FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, RoBertT TurRnER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


NGLES EA. — BRYNTIRION 

BOARDING HOUSE, Red Wharf Bay. 

Tennis. Misses ScHorreLD and Brooks, Terms 
on application. 


Oa 8D and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts... Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


Pye NEO TE. —Hlvaston, West 

Clif, BOARDING | ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position, on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Addreas, 
Miss CuaLpecort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. Near the lakes, the 
woods, and the mountains of Westmorland. 
Board and lodging from three shillings per day.— 
Write for particulars to the Rey, H. V. Mitts 
Starnthwaite Colony, Kendal. 


N “48 WINCHELSEA.—A few paying 

GUESTS received in a healthy country 
village. Terms moderate. Good cycling. Pretty 
undulating country. Within easy reach of Rye 
and Camber. References given.—Mrs. CoupLannD, 
Icklesham, Rye. 


T. . LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipngy P. Porrsr. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
ee ; now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The. best patronised TEMPERANCE Hore in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
j Unitarian Ministers, 
Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
' Electric Light. Lift. 
Apariments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 
77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDGN, W.C. 


Telegrams ; ‘‘ QuirTuDE, Lonpon.” 


ADY.~ desires daily engagement as 

SECRETARY or CLERK. Good reference. 

— Address, W., care «f Inquirer Office, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand. 


The Best is the Cheapest. 
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THE LONDON BAZAAR. 
HACKNEY & NEWINGTON-GREEN STALL. 


A SALE OF GOODS left over from the above 
Bazaar will be held on the 27th and 28th inst. in 
the Schoolroom of the Hackney Church, Chatham- 
place, Hackney. Time from 3 to 9 P.M. on both 
days. Light refreshments. 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines. 

The ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in connection 
with the CLOSING of the SESSION will take 
place at the College on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
June 28th and 29th. 

A VALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
will be held in the College Chapel at 8 o’clock P.., 
on.THURSDAY, June 28th. The FAREWELL 
on behalfof the College will be given by the 
Principaland the WELCOME into the Ministry 
by the Rey. H. Enriztp Dowson, B.A. 

The-Rev. Storrorp A. Brooxe, M.A., LL.D., 
will. deliver: the ADDRESS to the Students on 


-FRIDAY, at 12 o’clock noon. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of TRUSTEES will 
be held on FRIDAY, June 29th, at 2 o’clock p.m., 
for the usual business. ; 

Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A,, 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, B.A., 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 
—————2——_— 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Contributors will be held in DR. WILLIAMS’S 
LIBRARY, GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON, W.C., 
at One o’clock P.M., on WEDNESDAY, 27th June, 
1900, to consider a recommendation of the Board 
in favour of varying the date of the Annual 
General Meeting of the Contributors, 

HARRY RAWSON, 

Eccles, Manchester ; 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, 

The Hill, Stourbridge, 


Secs, 


Hon. 
Secs. 


LD PRESBYTERIAN: MEETING 
HOUSE (Non-Subscribing), BALLYCLARE. 


A BAZAAR 


will be held on JUNE 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1900, 
in aid of the 
CHURCH RESTORATION FUND. 


a 


Contributions of Money or Work will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by 

Rey. WM, FIELDING, Chairman, 
The Old Manse, Ballyclare, co. Antrim ; 

Mr. JOHN SHANNON, Treasurer, 
Ballyclare ; or 

Mr. R. H. JOHNSON, Hon. Secretary, 
Ballyclare. 


LD MEETING HOUSE, ATHER- 
STONE (UNITARIAN), 
will be RE-OPENED on SUNDAY, July 8th, by 
PRINCIPAL GORDON. 


A sum of £75 is urgently needed towards tke 
necessary renovation, which is nearly completed. 
Amcunt already promised :— - 


& 8, d. 

The Midland Christian Union (The 
Trustees—per Rev. J. Howard) .. 5 0 0 
A. W. Worthington, Esq , Stourbridge.n 5 0 0 
Miss Tagart A a ee eevee ee 10 
Miss Sharpe a ake sos ape RONAN RO 
Mrs. Gee .. ae Ape 5070 
T. Kinsun, Esq. ... ee oe eee) LOL 
Contributions gratefully acknowledged by Mrs. 


Gxxz, The Grotto, Atherstone, near Tamworth, 


IGHLAND PLACE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, ABZRDARE, 


The PULPIT of the above will be VACANT 
after the 1st August next.—Apply, Secretary, 


Schools, ete. 


—e—- 


RIGHTON. — ASCOTT HOUSE 
SCHOOL, 37, SUSSEX-SQUARE. 
PrincipAL—MAURICE JACOBS, M.A. (Oxon.). 

BOYS well grounded and prepared for Public 
Schools by experienced University Graduates and 
Public Schoolmen. Healthiest situation in Brighton, 
facing sea and downs. Playing fields of thirty 
acres. Highest references. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. ~ 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


S OCL ERY, Of F RT EN DS: 
BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. 
Healthy country district. 
Fee £40 per annum. 
Write for prospectus. 
Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 


SES WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, : 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 


TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 
HEAD MASTER, 
GUY LEWIS, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 


ASSISTED BY 
Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and Manchester College, Oxford, and 
other Masters. 
This School will provide a sound liberal education. 
Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Music, Drawing. 
There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the School on Sunday. 
Cricket and Football fields, Gymnasium, Fives 
Courts, Workshop, &c. 


Fees, 
For Boarders... £33 63. 8d. a term (inclusive), 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s. a term. 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine, 


Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), Nantwich, 
Cheshire ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, 


THE 
NEW KINGDOM. 

; AN 

ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum, 


Contents for JULY. 
Rev. Wilfred Harris, M.A. (with portrait). 
Jesus Christ. Brooke Herford, D.D. 
Does Grumbling Pay? L.P. 
“ Wood-Notes Wild.” 
Indian Famine Fund. ; 
The New School at Gorton (illustrated). 
“ Protestant Dissent and English Unitarianism.” 
Reason and Mystery in relation to the Doctrine of 
the Trinity. John Crellius, 
M.D.S.S.A. Twentieth Century Fund. 
The Watch Tower, 
In the Field, 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm. 
HoucH anp Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and Co. 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essrx Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds, 


Subject for May.—“ Our Work for the Common 
* Cause.” 
Double Number. Price 2d. 
Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 
Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas, Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. a 


WINIFRED HOUSE. | 


Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on 
MONDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, the 25th inst., 
at UNIVERSITY HALL, at 5 pm. Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett has kindly promised to take the chair. 

All friends interested in the work will be heartily 
welcomed. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzmia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


ESTABLISHED 18851. 


BIRKBECK BAWK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2: 
fe) 


on the minimum nionthly balances, re) 
when not drawn below £100. [ 
5 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
A a vp on Deposits, repayable on demand. 9 1 7. 
2To 2fo 
STOCKS AND SHARES 

Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


oper = FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. § Holbarn, 
Teiegruphte AddGress? “* BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


ANTED, in the middle of July, a 
LADY - HOUSEKEEPER, with some 
knowledge of nursing, to reside in neighbourhood 
of Birkenhead, Invalid lady ; 4 children (youngest 
9).—Address, stating full particulars, references, 
&c., to R. R., Victoria House, Church Stretton. 


Printed by Woopratt & KrnprEr, 70 to76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Krnnrepy, at 
the Office, 8, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHN Hxrywoop, 29 and 380, Shoe-lane, B.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Hreywoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, June 23, 1900, 
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Tur Inpian Famine BraumMo Somas 
Funp.—Mr. Ion Pritchard | acknow- 


ledges receipt of the following dona- 
tions:—Amount already acknowledged, 
£1,897 16s, 2d.; W., 2s. 6d.; Pontypridd 
Unitarian Church, £2; Newport (Isle of 
Wight) Chapel, £3 2s.; the Rev. A. W. 
Timmis, 5s.; Mrs. Pritchard, Stourbridge, 
ls.; Anon., 10s.; Mr. W. Roscoe, 2s.; 
I. C., £5; Oldham-road Unitarian Sun- 
day-school, 9s.; Upper Chapel Sunday- 
— school, Sheffield, 8s. 6d.; Per W. Hatton, 
1s. 94.; Per H. Cadman, 7d.; Mrs. H. B. 
Dowson, 10s. 6d.; Newhall Hill Church, 
£10; Old Meeting, Yarmouth, £5 13s.; 
Mrs. Elam, £1; Clydach Vale Unitarian 
Church, 7s. 8d.; Mrs. Tolmé, £2; Lady 
Bowring, £1 ls.; Miss E. Standen, 10s. ; 
Rivington Chapel (acknowledged in error 
as from Chorley), £4 16s. ; Total, 
£1,931 Os. &d.; Contributions may be 
sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Mr. P. C. Mozoompar, who has been in 
America attending the Unitarian meetings 
at,Boston, was to sail from New York, 
on June 20 for Liverpool, and intends to 
‘remain in this country until the autumn. 
Mr. Mozoomdar will be glad to make en- 

'gagements to preach and speak wherever 
desired, and cornmunications may be 
addressed to him for the present at Hssex 
Hall. We understand that Mr. Mozoomdar 
is expected to preach to-morrow (Sunday) 
at one of the services at Hope-street 
Church, Liverpool. 

- As we receive successive numbers of 
the Christian Register, beginning with that 
of May 31, we realise more and more fully 

* how rich in interest and inspiration were 
the anniversary meetings of the American 


Unitarian Association in Boston, which 
some of our friends were privileged to 
attend. Mr. Bowie is giving us his own 
impressions of the meetings, and this 
week and last we have quoted some of the 
most striking of the utterances. At the 
Unitarian Festival on May 24 Mr. Bowie 
was one of the speakers, as also at the 
annual meeting two days before. At the 
Festival meeting he spoke, among other 
things, of the great impression the public 
school system in Boston had made upon 
him, and having referred to the problems 
of thought and life’ which must tax the 
mind and heart, and search the conscience 
of those who will be in the religious van- 
guard of the future, he added :— 


No One can be brought into close touch 
with the ordinary thought and feeling of our 
time without being forced to recognise that 
our old controversies that interested us in 
days gone by have lost their interest for the 
world to-day, but that new problems of 
thought, and especially new problems of 
life, are forcing themselves upon us and 
demanding a solution. It would be a 
thousand pities if the Unitarians of America 
and England, the Unitarians and liberal 
thinkers and workers the wide world over, 
left those problems untouched by. their 
thought, and especially by the sanity, if I 
may call jit so, and the soberness of their 
judgment and their feeling. 


And in conclusion, he spoke of the great 
interest he had found in his visit to 
America :— 


I have rejoiced to look into the faces of 
men and women whose faces do not seem 
very different from those I see in my own 
country, and to feel that the cause of liberal 
religion is in their hands. Let us realise 
the gravity and the responsibility of the 
trust that has been placed upon us. We are 
Unitarians, not because any priest tells us, 
nor any book. We are Unitarians, I take it, 
simply because Unitarianism is a convenient 
name and stands for the highest truth we 
know, for the noblest and holiest sympathies 
and aspirations that have come to us, and 
because Unitarianism leaves the door open 
for any larger vision of truth or goodness 
that the present or the future may have in 
store for us. 


At the earlier meeting Mr. Bowie de- 
livered the greetings of English Unit- 
arians to their American brethren, and, 
having spoken of our great indebtedness 
to American teachers, made the following 
allusion to what England had given to 
them :— 

You have placed the name of James Mar- 
tineau among the rest of the heroes of your 
faith. I wish, as an old student of his, I 
could convey to you the sweet tones of his 
beautiful voice, or present to you a picture 
of his noble and saintly presence. He, too, 
is loved in America as your great teachers 
are loved in England. We feel that we are 
joined together in the bonds of a common 
faith and a common hope and a common 
sympathy. We have placed upon us, as’I 


believe, by the mercy of God, a great and a 
solemn responsibility—this great English- 
speaking race, scattered over the face of the 
earth—an immense responsibility and a 
solemn trust. Iam glad that in America, 
as I have gone about from place to place, I 
find men and women who speak the common 
language of Shakespeare and Milton, men 
and women who are inspired by the same 
great ideals of faith and duty, who are 
working out the great problems of thought 
and life and bringing this larger faith and 
hope into contact with the workday life of 
the world. Iam glad to be here; I do not 
feel as if I were a foreigner or a stranger, 
but as if I were among my brothers and my 
sisters. 

Tue Report of the Committee on Public 
Questions, presented to the recent meeting 
of the Provincial Assembly of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, opened with the following 
passages, dealing with the war in South 
Africa :— 

“The Committee find it impossible to 
pass over, without notice, the war in South 
Africa. It is the all-engrossing subject of 
the day; anda Report, on ‘great ques- 
tions, in which the moral and religious 
principles that the Assembly has at heart, 
are at stake,’ which should leave the war 
outside-its cognisance, would be lame and 
impotent. Never in the Assembly’s his- 
tory was there a question which touched 
these moral and religious principles more 
closely. It is in such a crisis that the 
Christianity of the nation is on its trial, 
and that all who can influence its life and 
thought are called upon to raise their 
voice in the cause of national righteous- 
ness. It would be quite out of place in 
such a report as this to enter into any 
detailed discussion of the issues involved 
in the War; but there are principles at 
stake which admit of broad and dispas- 
sionate statement, and which go to the 
very root of the national life. The 
ancient traditions of this Assembly have 
placed it in the vanguard of those who 
have fought the battle of justice and 
liberty, not only for individuals but for 
nations. This is the sacred cause at issue 
to-day. The nineteenth century of the 
Christian era is closing with much to 
discourage those who, in the middle of it, 
had dreams of peace, retrenchment and 
reform, and of a coming time of goodwill 
among men. In this country, foremost 
among the Christian nations of the world 
in the march of human progress and free- 
dom, there is witnessed a new-birth of 
the military spirit, and a new outburst of 
imperialism, under the influence of. the 
lamentable war in which its people are 
engaged. From peaceful measures and 
peaceful interests the minds of men, and 
especially of the rising generations, are 
diverted to battles and sieges and military 
glory. . : 

“The young people now growing up are 
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carried away by this spirit ; calm reason, 
and consideration for the rights and 
liberties of others, are in danger; national 
aggrandisement, and the subjection of 


race by race, and the waving of battle flags 
loom ‘Targer ana larger on the horizon. 


There are things for which, and there are 
things against which it may be a Christian 
duty to fight. 


There are causes in which 
it may be an act of Christian heroism to 
die; but this nation is called at this crisis 
of its destinies to ask itself solemnly what 
it is fighting for. If the bloodshed and 
the suffering and the misery of war con- 
tinue one unnecessary hour, great is the 
burden that falls upon the national con- 
science; and if the. battle is for any but 
a righteous cause there is not glory but 
dishonour and shame in it. No matter 
how mighty the strength put forth, no 
matter how brilliant the victories won ; if 
the cause be not that of human right, every 
blow struck only adds to the evil com- 
mitted. The cause is everything; and this 
ancient Assembly, descended from a past 
full of noble sacrifices for liberty, should 
let its voice be heard for the precious boon 
of human freedom for Boer as for Briton, 
and for the brotherhood of the two, race 
supremacy on either side unknown. 

“In so far as in the past in the Trans- 
vaal Briton may have been in subjection 
to Boer, it was a wrong, terribly avenged ; 
if out of this war should arise a future in 
which Boer may be in subjection to Briton, 
the wrong will be as great; and it will be 
much if the reckoning be not as severe. 
Absolute liberty and perfect equality for 
Briton and Boer should be the one vital 
condition of the coming peace; and the 
aim of all Christian men and women 
should be to secure its blessings with the 
least delay. One of the lamentable 
incidents in this terrible time, for those 
who love the fair fame of England, 
has been the terrorism which has made 
public discussion almost impossible; 
but if anywhere the plea should be 
raised for peace and goodwill among men, 
if anywhere with no uncertain voice the 
rampant war spirit should be rebuked, 
and the gospel of human brotherhood— 
knowing no race divisions—be preached, 
it is in such an Assembly as this, with its 
fine traditions of justice and liberty ; if 
anywhere war should be denounced as the 
greatest of earthly crimes, unless waged 
for a noble cause, and in defence of human 
liberties and rights, it is here.” 


Country Hoxuipay Movement.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House-cham- 
bers, Campden-hill, London, W., acknow- 
ledges with many thanks receipt for this 
fund of the following sums :—Holly Hill 
Guild, £4 4s.; Mrs. S. Hollins, £1 1s. ; 
Mrs. Oram, senr., £1 1s ; J. Quintrell, 
Hsq., 10s. ; Mrs. Brooke Herford, 5s. 


y Grceseeeicad CORN FLOUR. 
In Tins 
And Packet s, 


spOus STON’S CORN FLOUR. 
Tins 1lb, 
; And 8lbs, 


.) QHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR. 
A Packets 11b, 
And 4lb, 


2) OHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR. 
Sold by Grocers, 
Export Oilmen, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETYERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME ; and all 


private amformation should be accompanied by the 


name and address of the sender, | 
ee 
REV. J. POLLARD’S WORK AT 
RHYL-STREET—AN APPEAL. 


Sir,—It will be known to some of 
your readers that, after nearly twenty 
years of devoted and arduous service 
as Missionary to the Poor, the 
Rev. J. Pollard has terminated his 
ministry at Rhyl-street. He has been at 
the head of the Mission Station there 


since its foundation in 1882, and, owing. 


to his untiring labours and sympathetic 
interest in the life of the people of the 
district, a strong and healthy centre of 
Christian work has been created, which 
we trust may long continue to exert 
its influence for good in the thickly 
povulated neighbourhood. The Com- 
mittee of the London Domestic Mission 
Society feel that they cannot allow Mr. 
Pollard to sever his connection with them 
without some tribute of their appreciation 
and indebtedness. They are desirous, as 
a slight token of their esteem, to purchase 


for Mr. Pollard a life annuity, and they 


cannot but think that many of your 
readers will be pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity of joining with them in the raising 
of a fund for this purpose. As repre- 
senting the Committee, we trust we may 
trespass upon your space to make their 
intention known, and to state that con- 
tributions towards the object mentioned 
will be thankfully received by the 
treasurer of the society, Mr. Philip 
Roscoe, 28, Denning-road, Hampstead, 
N.W 

P. M. Martineau, chairman of 

Committee. 
Purure Roscog, treasurer. 
G. Dawes Hicxs, secretary. 
June 25. 
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HOLIDAY HOME 


Str,—Will you kindly allow me to 
draw the attention of your readers to 
the advertisement which appears in 
another column of the opening of the 
above ?, May [also take the opportunity 
of acknowledging the kind gifts of your 
readers in response to my recent appeal ? 
Towards the purchase of a piano the 
following subscriptions were received— 
namely, Mrs. Kitson, Leeds, £2; Mr. 
H. J. Morton, Scarboro’", £1 1s.; Mrs. 
Hicks, Buxton, 10s. A parcel of curtains 
was also received from Miss Jameson, 
Manchester, and a large carpet. from the 
Moss-side Sunday School. In addition to 
the above I have received the very kind 
offer of Mrs. Jevons, of Pinner, to send 
us a plano carriage paid. While grate- 
fully accepting the above Iam also ven- 
turing to use the subscriptions to com- 
plete the necessary purchases of carpets, 
blinds, &c. CHARLES Pracu, 

89, Clarendon-road, C.-on-M., 

Manchester. 
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GEORGE’S-ROW MISSION. 


Siz,—As death has unfortunately made 
gaps in the ranks of usual subscribers, will 
you please allow me to appeal to friends 
for help for the Convalescent and Excur- 
sion Funds? Both agencies are of great 


eloquent address 


importance in our poor and insanitary 
parish, which in several areas has lately 
been utterly condemned by the London 
County Council. As to poverty, some 
years ago Mr. Charles Booth pointed the 
district out on his mapas one of the poor- 
estin London. It is considerably worse 
now. And within the last few days even, 
important statistics have been published 
which show that in St. Luke’s, E.C., the 
death-rate in phthisis or consumption is 
the highest of any parish in London. 
Hence, surely, is the absolute necessity 
of striving to afford individuals and poor 
families a needed help of rest and change. 
Subscriptions may be sent to me at the 
Domestic Mission, George’s-row, St. 
Luke’s, E.C., or to 4, Durley-road, Stam- 
ford Hill, N., and will be most grate- 
fully received. 
_ Freprerick Summers, 


‘Ture Rev. S. Fretcuer WiLL1AMs IN 
DarseELine.—The Darjesling Standard 
of May 31 contains the following :— 
“Large numbers of the Darjeeling public 
have been both delighted and edified by 
the two lectures given by the Rev. 8S. 
Fletcher Williams in the Hindu Public 
Hall, Darjeeling, in connection with the - 
Darjeeling Association. On _ the first 
oceasion, Thursday evening, May 24, Mr. 
Williams delivered a thoughtful and 
on ‘Man’s Origin, 
Nature, and Destiny,’ to a very large 
audience, the hall being full. On the 
second occasion, Sunday evening, the 29th, 
the reverend gentleman delivered a sug- 
gestive and impassioned lecture, full of 
intellectual power and moral fervour, on 
‘The Transient Forms and the Eternal 
Essence of Religion.’ Notwithstanding 
the inclement weather there was an 
excellent audience. On both occasions the 
lecturer was heartily thanked for his 
valuable addresses.” : 

a 


Tur official report of the proceedings of — 
the National Conference at Leicester has — 
now been published, and may be had 
at Essex Hall for a shilling. The Report, 
which makes a book of 194 pages, is a 
complete record of the proceedings, all 
the papers except Mrs. Humphry Ward’s, 
and including’ Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
address on Dr. Martineau, being given in 
full. The various discussions are also 
fully reported, and the complete text of 
the present constitution of the Conference, 
with the roll of churches is included. The 
book is therefore a most interesting and 
valuable record. Roan 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

To PustisHers.—[All Books, &c., sent to Tus 
InQuiRER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied, The 
necessities of our-space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review.] 

Was Jesus Christ a Ritualist. By 
Dennis Hird, M.A. Is. (Watts and Co.) 

A Faith for To-day. By R. J. Camp- 
bell, B.A. 6s. (Clarke and Co.) 

The Economics of Distribution. 
A. Hobson. (Macmillan.) 

Our Records of the Nativity. By James 
Thomas. 6s. (Sonnenschein.) _ 

Contemporary, Scribner's, Bookman, 
Review of Reviews, Woman at Home, 
Young Days, English Illustrated, Cornhill, 
Good Words, Sunday Magazine, Harper's, 
Strand, Sunday Strand, Captain, Wide 
World. 
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THE UNITARIAN METHODISTS,.— 
: II. 


(B.) ORGANISATION. (C.) LATER HISTORY, 


-¢ Tue Unitarian Methodists for a time 


retained a distinctive organisation. A 
regular “ Preacher’s and Prayer Leader’s 
Plan” was drawn up each half-year. The 
plans for the last six months of 1816 and 
the first six months of 1817 are appended 
to John Ashworth’s account of these 
societies. The preaching stations for 1817 
were Rochdale, Newchurch, Padiham, 
Burnley, Bury, Oldham, with Whitworth, 
Lanehead, and Lowerplace, the last three 
being connected with Rochdale, and there 
were thirteen local preachers. They also 
continued the class meetings. In the list 
of chapels published in “ The Manchester 
Socinian Controversy ” 1825, the following 
account of the movement is given :— 


After Mr. Cooke’s death many of his 


- hearers having embraced Unitarian senti- 


ments formed themselves into a distinct 
society, retaining part of the plans common 
to the Wesleyans, but differing very far from 
them in doctrine. A yearly meeting of the 
brethren is held at some appointed place, in 
imitation of the Methodist Conference, at 
which a plan is drawn up appointing the 
preachers to their different stations for the 
ensuing year. They have several licensed 
rooms in Lancashire, mostly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rochdale and Manchester . . . 
in which they have Sunday-schools and 
preaching. 


Through one of the ministers of this 


society being invited to preach at Elland 
in Yorkshire a few times, they became 
Known to Dr. Thomson, of Halifax, who 
introduced them to-the notice of the 
Unitarian public, and was instrumental in 
getting them financial help, needed for the 
erection of their chapels, for the people 
were poor, being chiefly hand-loom weavers. 
The ministry was almost entirely volun- 
tary. The work of John Ashworth at 
Newchurch for upwards of forty years, 
that of James Pollard and John Robinson 


at Padiham for a like period, and that of 
_ James Taylor and James Wilkinson at 


Rochdale, cannot be too highly praised. 
For nearly half'a century these congrega- 
tions were not only kept together but grew 
in numbers and influence under the 
devoted ministry of these laymen. 

At Todmorden, in 1815, there was 
a secession from the Methodists of those 


“who were in sympathy with the teach- 


ings for which Mr. Cooke had been 


. expelled. These folk formed the nucleus 


of the present Unitarian Church in Tod- 
morden. They invited the Rey. Richard 
Wright, the Unitarian missionary, to visit 


‘them in 1818. In 1823 it was resolved at 


the Unitarian Meeting Room :—“ That 
we form ourselves into a Society to be 
denominated the ‘The Todmorden Unit- 
arian Society,’ for the purpose of purchasing 
ground and erecting a building thereupon, 
to be called the Unitarian Meeting Home, 
wherein religious worship of .one God 
in one Person shall be carried on, and 


a school be taught.” 


The congregation at Oldham was for 


~ many years affiliated with the Unitarian 


Methodist Association; and the declin- 
ing Unitarian congregation at Rawten- 
stall was re-invigorated by an accession 


of local followers of Joseph Cooke. 


The Manchester Unitarian Village 
Missionary Society (1824) rendered signal 


~gervice to the cause in North East 
Lancashire by occasionally sending their | 
missionaries to yisit those parts, For 


example, the Rev. R. Shenton was sent 
by them to the Padiham district for a 
fortnight in the summer of 1833. During 
his visit he preached at Padiham six 
times, at Cheapside twice, and once each 
at Accrington and Rawtenstall. In 1828 
the Rev. G. Buckland visited them more 
than once; in June of that year he was 
accompanied by the Rev. J. R. Beard, 
who preached twice at Padiham, and 
once in the open air at Downham, near 
Clitheroe. 

There is still scope for similar mission- 
ary activity in the district, and the 
existing congregations, vigorous as 
they are, might be strengthened if 
cottage services could be arranged in the 
villages that surround them. 


Joseph Barker and the Christian Brethren. 


- Inaddition to the congregations already 
mentioned there are a few others that 
owe their origin toa different and later 
secession from the Methodists, not this 
time from the Wesleyan Methodists, but 
from the Methodist New Connexion, 
itself a split (1797) from the older 
Methodism led by Alexander Kilham in 
the interests of freedom and the rights of 
the laity. The little volume commemorat- 
ing the jubilee of the Methodist New 
Connexion refers to the matter rather 
lightly in these terms :—‘‘ The Conference 
of 1841 expelled a person from our 
ministry for unsoundness in doctrine who 
had come amongst us from the Wesleyans, 
and who has since made himself notorious 
by impudent eccentricities and the advo- 
cacy of low Socinianism.’ The great 
popularity of this unnamed person is 
admitted, and the account continues :— 
“ Numbers in various circuits were in- 
cited to leave us, most of whom have 
since discovered with shame and regret 
that they left the Light of Truth to follow 
the glare of a wandering star.”* The 
person here referred to was Joseph 
Barker (1806-1875), a man of great 
power and restless energy, born of a 
Wesleyan family at Bramley, near Leeds. 
The extent to which his expulsion affected 
the Methodist New Connexion will be 
understood when it is borne in mind that 
the official records show a reduction in 
the number of local preachers the year 
after Barker was expelled from 873 to 
755, and in church members from 22,008 
to 19,884. If he had been possessed of 
more organising power and more stability 
he might have established many strong 
congregations. He and his followers were 
ardent reformers, and invested the ques- 
tion of reform with a fine religious fer- 
vour. He laboured to provide the 
working folk with cheap and good litera- 
ture, and was helped in this work by the 
Unitarians, who provided him with a 
printing press. In so far as he sought to 
organise religious societies at all it was 
upon a simple Christian basis. 

In 1844 he began to publish a little 
periodical called The Christian, and we 
get an insight into his views on 
this point, at that particular time, from 
the opening article. He there defines a 
Christian as ‘‘ one who believes that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Messiah, and who, under 
the influence of such faith, places himself 
under Christ’s instruction and govern- 
ment’; and a Christian Church as “a 
number of persons joined together on the 
simple ground of faith im Jesus as 


* “The Jubilee of the Methodist New Con- 


‘ nexion,” 1848, p. 361, 


the Christ, a faith working by love.” 
Having thus set forth his idea of the 
essential opinion qualifying anyone for 
admission as a member of a Christian 
Church, he proceeds with characteristic 
inconsequence: “ A Church founded on the 
principle of agreement in opinion is not a 
Christian Church. It may have Christians 
in it, but it isnot a Christian Church. A 
Church founded on the principle of agree- 
ment in opinion with John Wesley is a 
Wesleyan Church; a Church founded on 
the principle of agreement in opinion with 
Martin Luther is a Lutheran Church; a 
Church founded on the principle of agree- 
ment in the opinion that water baptism is a 
Christian institution is a Baptist Church— 
but none of them are Christian Churches.” 
The friends of evangelical reform were 
gathered into churches or societies “on 
the broad gospel, anti-sectarian principle ” 
at Newcastle, South Shields, High Felling, 
Shotley Bridge, Ebchester, Hexham, 
Stockton, West Auckland, Ingleton, Bar- 
nard Castle, and many parts of Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, and the Pottery district 
of Staffordshire. The members were 
known as “ Christian Brethren.” ‘I want 
a name,” said Barker, “that points out or 
declares my faith, my hope, my character 
—a name that means faith in Christ, and 
hope of eternal glory, and love to God 
and all the human family. Christian or 
disciple of Christ does mean all this, and 
it means no more; and I therefore cling 
to this name, and reject all others. 
Christian, or disciple of Christ, says 
nothing about opinions or ceremonies; it 
signifies no theological system, no theory 
of interpretation.” In another article of 
the same year (1844), he says: “If I 
cannot have the privileges of Church 
fellowship with my brethren, without a 
belief or a profession of belief, in the 
great principles of what is called orthodox 
theology, I must live and die without those 
privileges. ... If I cannot enjoy the 
privileges of Church fellowship, with the 
understanding that I not only utterly 
disbelieve the great principles of the 
prevailing theology, but that I consider 
myself bound in duty to God and to 
mankind, to labour for their utter over- 
throw, I must be content to stand alone.” 

At this period My. Barker was con- 
tinually preaching and lecturing m 
different parts of the country, and he 
usually found the Unitarians willing to 
set their places of worship and their 
schoolrooms at his disposal. So far as [ 
know, few or none of the religious 
societies, organised as aresult of Barker’s 
work, have had a continuous existence, 
except those which frankly threw in their 
lot with the Unitarian body, like Mossley, 
Mottram in Longdendale, and Barnard 
Castle, yet his followers could be counted 
by thousands. This may b2 due to the fact 
that Mr. Barker had entirely changed 
his views on -the subject of Church 
organisation by the autumn of 1847. One 
of the Churches of Christian Brethren 
which put this question to imtending 
members, “Do you believe in Jesus as the 
Messiah, the Son of God?” was in 
doubt as to whether it might admit to 
membership one who only believed “in 
God and the book of nature.” They 
applied to Barker for advice. In his 
reply, dated Sept. 29, 1847, he say: “I 
have myself lost all faith in church 
organisation. I have no connection with 
any Church at present, nor do I ever 
intend to have. I have ceased to form 
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Churches. My only business is, to try to 
promote the improvement and welfare of 
all my fellow-creatures whether they be 
Infidels, Jews, or Christians, and to 
regulate my intercourse with them allby a 
simple regard to their interests and to the 
interests of mankind at large. The whole 
system of forming Churches, of receiving 
and expelling members, appears to me to 
be wrong.” In 1851 Joseph Barker 
emigrated to America; in 1860 he 
returned. He passed through a phase of 
scepticism, lecturing during 1862 to a con- 
eregation “of an eclectic kind of un- 
believers at Burnley ”’ ; he then reverted to 
modified orthodoxy,*and became a local 
preacheramongst the Primitive Methodists, 
remaining with them till 1868, when he 
again left for America where he had 
secured a valuable property. There he died 
in 1875. 

The movement thus originated by 
Josepb Barker in 1841, and that started 
by Joseph Cooke in 1806, were the only 
movements of any extent from Methodism 
in the direction of Unitarianism during 
the century. Numbers were cheered and 
helped thereby, and numbers gained, by 
means of the fresh light that was thus 
poured in upon their minds, that peace 
which the world was powerless to take 
away. 


Notm. — The following extraordinary 
handbill, posted in several villages of Wens- 
ley-dale in 1844, will indicate the kind of 
persecution to which these people were 
subjected :— 

‘* Lord Bolton having been informed that 
a person of the name of Barker has been 
holding forth strange opinions of a blas- 
phemous and dangerous tendency, and that 
he has not only been listened to and 
harboured by some of his Lordship’s tenants, 
but that they have become his avowed 
converts, some of whom having publicly 
explained and advocated his principles on 
the Sabbath and other days, his Lordship 
has directed me to make it known to his 
tenants how much he is dissatisfied with 
their conduct, but trusts they will be 
enabled to see their folly and the danger 
they are exposing themselves to.— 
(Signed) WM. SADDLER, Agent for Lord 


Bolton.’’ 
W. H. Buragss. 


YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION. 


THE annual meetings of the Union were 
held at the Chapel Lane Chapel, Bradford, 
on Wednesday, June 20. 

In the morning the Rev. J. C. Odgers, 
of Bury, preached from the text ‘God is 
love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God and God in him” (1 John iii. 16), 
The preacher referred to the recent cele- 
bration of the centenary of the death of 
the poet William Cowper at Olney, and 
commented on the theological views of the 
Low Church party, to which Cowper 
belonged, his entire unselfishness of 
character, his readiness to diminish sorrow 
and suffering, but his agonised fear at the 
possible loss of his own soul. Cowper 
believed most ardently in all the doctrines 
which were declared at the time to be 
necessary for salvation, but he was never 
able to satisfy himself that his belief was 
deep enough or correct enough, and the 
inward assurance of salvation was never 
experienced by him. He died in utter 
despair. Insanity affected his last years, 
and it was probable that the dark Calvin- 
ism which he so sacredly held con- 
tributed largely to his {despondency. In 


opposition to such a form of faith there 
had been taught during the last hundred 
years, both in England and America, the 
gospel of the Fatherhood of God, and His 
free, unpurchased love, by many teachers 
from Dr. Priestley to Dr. Martineau. who 
were in the forefront of Unitarian 
Christians. It was largely owing to the 
force and ability of their preaching in the 
past that the belief in eternal torments 
had gradually disappeared in almost all 
the churches of Christendom, which, how- 
ever, had not yet comprehended the full 
mercy of the Infinite Father. The doctrine 
of Divine love as taught by Unitarian 
Christians, and held by them to be the 
essence of the teaching of Jesus, was still 
needed in all human troubles and sorrows, 
and in all dealings of man with man. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


The business meeting was held in the 
Channing Hall in the afternoon. The 
Rev. A. CHatmers, of Wakefield, the 
retiring President, occupied the chair, and 
he was supported by Mr. Charles W. 
Jones (Liverpool), the Revs. E. Ceredig 
Jones, J. E. Manning, J. Ellis, J. Fox, Mr. 
E. Basil Lupton, hon. secretary, Mr. F. R. 
Pesel, and Mr, Byron Boothroyd. 


The annual report recorded steady work 
and progress during the year. It included 
short reports on the mission work of the 
Union at Dewsbury, Doncaster, _ Elland, 
Huddersfield, Lydgate, Malton, Pepper 
Hill, Pudsey, and Selby. The balance- 
sheet showed an income of £363 13s. ld., 
including subscriptions £130 ls. 9d., whilst 
the expenditure, which nearly all con- 
sisted of grants, amounted to £350 10s. 1d., 
and the year, which began with a 
balance in hand of £41 19s. 6d., closed with 
a credit balance of £55 2s, 6d. 

Miss Auice Lucas, in presenting the 
annual report of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Postal Mission, regretted that a larger 
amount of work had not been accom- 
plished. This failure had arisen from two 
causes—the ill-health of one of the 
secretaries, and the diversion of attention 
from theological inquiry to the war. In 
response to the advertisements which 
had been issued, sixty-two correspondents 
had applied to the secretaries for litera- 
ture. These included five rectors or 
vicars in the Church of England, three 
ministers of other bodies, and one 
Roman Catholic. The committee would 
feel more satisfied with the work of the 
mission if a larger number of applicants 
for the literature of liberal thought could 
be induced to ask more repeatedly for 
loans of books. Only five new corres- 
pondents had taken advantage of the offer 
of loans, a smaller proportion of the 
whole than last year. 

The CHarrmMan proposed that the 
reports be adopted and that the officers 
for the ensuing year be elected as follows : 
—President, Mr. Grosvenor Talbot; 
vice-presidents, Revs. E. Ceredig Jones, 
and A. Chalmers; treasurer, Mr. F. BR. 
Pesel ; general secretary, Mr. E. Basil 
Lupton ; supply secretary, Rev. John 
Ellis ; auditor, Mr. Edward Bramley, 
Sheffield ; Postal Mission secretaries, 
Miss Clara Lucas and Miss Alice Lucas, 
Harrogate. 

In glancing through the reports from 
the various assisted churches, the Chair- 
man observed that Dewsbury was in a 
rather bad way. If he might so term it, 
the congregation there had had persistent 
bad luck for a number of years, and he 
could only hope that better times were 


coming shortly. The Malton Church was 
also in a poor way, but in other places the 
assisted churches were on the whole pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. In regard to the 
finances of the Union, a considerable 
improvement was desirable, and, indeed, 
absolutely necessary if the work was to be 
carried on as it ought to be. Four or five 
large and strong churches had not sent 
quite as much as they might have been 
expected todo in the form of collections. 
The Bradford church, however, had had 
to deal with a large burden of their own 
during the past year. An effort would 
have to be made to improve the. 
financial condition of the Union, and if 
they could not raise money by any other 
means, the committee were going to appeal 
to the ladies to promote a bazaar. He 
had been connected with the Union for 
twenty years, and he could say that if it — 
had not been for that organisation, Unit- 
arianism would have been in a much 
worse position in Yorkshire to-day than 
it was. 

Mr. Cuayton (Leeds), in seconding the 
resolution, thought that the position gave 
no cause for depression. Most of the 
assisted churches were going on well. But 
Unitarians generally were far from being 
sufficiently aggressive. If more life were 
infused into the work of the Union, far 
greater progress would be made. There 
were many places such as Barnsley, Ponte- 
fract, Keighley, and Bingley, where the 
cause was entirely unrepresented, and 
more energy and enthusiasm on the part 
of the committee of the Union was 
wanted. 

The Rev. Joun Exuis and Mr. C. W. 
Jonzs supported the resolution, which was 
agreed to, Mr. Ellis remarked that the 
work of the Unitarian churches in all the 
large centres of population in Yorkshire— 
which did not come within the scope of the 
report of the Union—was as vigorous 
as it ever had been during his recollec- 
tion. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. 
Odgers for the sermon preached in the 
morning, and to the lay-preachers of the 
Union for their services during the year, 
the latter resolution being acknow- 
ledged by Mr. C. Stainer. The meeting 
also decided to convey an expression 
of welcome to the Rev. H. Rawlings, of 
York (who was not able to be present), 
on his return to ministerial work in York- 
shire, 

On the motion of the Rev. J. Fox, the 
secretary was instructed to send a letter of 
condolence to Mr.'J. Pickles, who has been 
a lay-preacher for fifty years, on the death 
of his wife. 

PUBLIC MEETING. 

In the evening a public meeting was - 
held in the Channing Hall. Mr. Gros- 
VENOR TauBot presided over a large 
audience. The new President, in his in- 
augural address, referred to the promi- 
nent Unitarian thinkers of the century, 
especially to Dr. Martineau, whose works, 
he said, had benefited mankind generally. 
Unitarians did not claim that they were 
the only ones to free religion, but they 
did claim that they were the first to apply ~ 
the new doctrine of searching for truth 
wherever it could be found—a doctrine 
which had allowed learned men to inter- 
pret the Scriptures in the only way in 
which they could be interpreted. They 
believed that to a large extent they had 
found the truth—at all events they were 
searching for the truth, and above all 
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they were not afraid of what the truth 
might be. They had put the whole of 
their religion into the melting-pot, but 
they had got rid of nothing except the 
dross, and the gold remained as pure as 
it was before. They had got rid of a good 
deal of the mysticism and mystery. They 
believed that the purer they made their 
faith the nearer they would get to the 
faith which Christ himself taught and 
handed down to his disciples. 

The Rev. A. Coatmers proposed a re- 
solution welcoming Mr. C. W. Jones, of 
Liverpool, ex-president of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and thank- 
ing that body for the help they had given 
to the Union. The motion was seconded 
by the Rev. J. E. Manning, and was 
carried with applause. 

Mr. Jones, in replying, spoke of the 
need of a greater sincerity in religion. 
There was an awful feeling of insincerity 
in religious matters throughout the whole 
of the country, and this was a much more 
serious matter than the ritualistic prac- 
tices which had aroused so much discus- 
sion. The only gospel that the Unitarian 
Church would have to preach far into the 
new century was that sincerity in religion 
was of much greater importance than 
correctness of belief. 

The Rev. E. Cerepia Jonzs proposed a 
resolution expressing appreciation of the 
splendid services which had been rendered 
to the cause of liberal religion by the 
Yorkshire Unitarian Union since its 
formation under another name eighty-five 
years ago, and pledging the meeting to 
support any movement that may be 
inaugurated with the beginning of the 
twentieth century to improve the financial 
position of the society, and to bring more 
prominently before the public the great 
principles of the Unitarian faith. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Ceredig 
Jones said he thought the wording of the 
resolution was such that no one who was 
at all acquainted with the work of the 
Union during its long history, or with the 
present needs of their churches could fail 
to endorse it. As they stood, as it were, 
on the borderland which divided two 
centuries, they naturally thought of the 
work which had been done hy their Society 
in the past, and looked to the future to 


“gee what prospects were opening out before 


them, so that they might be able to take 


‘full advantage of their new opportunities. 


As they reviewed their work during the 
century which was drawing to a close, his 
feelings were those of gratitude and satis- 
faction. It might be news to those present 
that their Society had been founded at a 
meeting held at Leeds ten days before the 
battle of Waterloo. The leading spirits 
in that movement had been the Rev. 
Thomas Jervis, of Mill Hill, and the Rev. 
d. Turner, of Chapel-lane Chapel; and 
the early death of the latter, at Notting- 
ham, had been the means of iuducing 
their revered leader, Dr. Martineau, to 
enter the Unitarian ministry. It had been 
the original object of the Society to 
furnish its members with suitable litera- 
ture illustrative of the Unitarian faith, 
and in that direction it had rendered 
valuable service. 

The Society had also formed a happy 
bond of union during the whole term of 
its existence between the churches of the 
West Riding, and latterly between all the 
Free Churches in Yorkshire. He used 
the term Free Churches in its fullest 
sense, a8 meaning churches that were not 


| well be proud of. 


bound down in any way by the dead hand 
of ancient creeds, but were free to accept 
all the new light that advancing knowledge 
might throw on the great problems of life 
and thought. Although there was not 
required of them any declaration of assent 
to this or that dogma, he believed there 
was far more unanimity amongst them 
than was to be found in the so-called 
evangelical bodies, including the Esta- 
blished Church. As Unitarians they were 
bound together to a very great extent by 
sympathy of character—by the conviction 
that a noble life was the most acceptable 
offering that they could render to their 
Creator. For eighty-five years they had 
held together as a group of churches, and 
that day they clung as tenaciously as ever 
to the great verities of the Unitarian faith, 
such as the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men. They could not 
help being deeply impressed with the 
value of their work when they thought of 
the noble men and women that had been 
associated with their Society. The names 
of the Bucktons, Luptons, Carbutts, and 
Kitsons, and those of Charles Wellbeloved, 
John: Kenrick, Nicholas Heineken, William 
Brown, Daniel Gaskell, William Thomas 
Marriot, Richard Pilcher, and James 
Stansfeld, were such as they all might 
The faith which had 
inspired such earnest lives must have 
truth on its side. 

Of late the Society had done good 
service by the financial support which it 
had given their smaller churches. Some 
of these were doing most excellent work, 
and he (the speaker) felt that in the 
somewhat brief report which had been 
presented that day, half the tale of their 
heroic devotion to their cause had not 
been told. What were they as a Society 
going to do when the twentieth century 
dawned upon them? Other denomina- 
tions were making laudable efforts to raise 
large sums for various purposes, and were 
giving special attention to the needs of 
their smaller congregations in country 
districts. Their Unitarian churches were 
making great sacrifices in the same direc- 
tion in some localities, and London had 
set them a splendid example. Was it not 
time that Yorkshire should wake up to a 
sense of its responsibility? Although 
their income had increased from £26 in 
1816 to something like £400 in 1900, their 
means were still inadequate to meet the 
demands on their committee. Their work 
was pioneer work; and pioneer efforts 
from the time of Jesus downwards had 
never been great financial successes. 
Some of them remembered Dr. Martineau’s 
eloquent plea at Leeds eleven years ago 
for the better organisation of their 
churches. While admitting the impracti- 
ability of the scheme as a whole, the 
speaker strongly recommended the main 
idea which pervaded it—that the strong 
ought to help the weak, as the right key- 
note of their future policy. He urged 
those present to try to realise that they 
were not merely members of their own 
respective congregations, but were con- 
nected with a great brotherhood: which 
had sympathisers all the world over. 
With the beginning of the twenticth cen- 
tury they should engage in an effort to 
make their great principles better known 
in populous centres. There were many 
towns and large villages in Yorkshire 
where their views were not repre- 
sented at all. The time had come 
when they should proclaim their gospel of 


God’s loving Fatherhood at all these 
places. The old work of clearing the 
ground had been done for them to a large 
extent, by thespread of scientific knowledge 
through the medium of the Press. The 
work which they would be called upon to 
do in the coming century would be of a 
nobler kind. It would largely consist in 
efforts to build up the character on the 
eternal foundations of truth and justice. 
They had a most glorious message, and if 
they delivered it sympathetically and with 
power in new districts, it would be heard 
gladly by many who were not yet within 
their fold. A great deal more might be 
done to strengthen their position asa body 
by means of the Sunday-school. One or 
two of their smaller churches had failed 
to realise their responsibility in this 
matter. Any forward inovement which 
they might start in connection with their 
Union must embrace a revival of interest 
in Sunday-school work. What they stood 
most in need of in Yorkshire was 
enthusiasm for their cause. It has been 
said that there was enough electricity in a 
drop of water to produce a thunderstorm ; 
and there was sufficient force in a grain of 
enthusiasm to create a new life in their 
churches with the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. 

The Rev. W. H. Easrziaxe (Idle) 
seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the 
Bradford congregation for their hospi- 
tality, and to the Chairman for presiding. 


ASSOCIATION OF NON-SUBSCRIB- 
ING PRESBYTERIANS AND 
OTHER FREE CHRISTIANS. 

THE annual meeting of this Association 
was held on June 21 in the Church of 
the First Presbyterian Congregation, 
Rosemary-street, Belfast. The outgoing 
President, the Rev. A. B. Hamilton, 
M.A., LL.B., conducted divine service at 
noon, and the business meeting com- 
menced at 2 o’clock. 

The Rev. James Kennedy, hon. 
secretary, having called the roll, the out- 
going PresipEentT delivered an address, in 
which he stated that during the twelve 
months just past they had as a Church 
done many wonderful things. They had 
endangered the existeuce and injured the 
efficiency of their Temperance Com- 
mittee by raising inquisitorial questions 
such as no other Church would broach. 
They had shown themselves capable of 
believing that arduous and_ responsible 
duties could permanently be entrusted to 
an unpaid official, and no other religious 
body was so enlightened as to have their 
view in that respect. The year that was 
closing would be memorable in history by 
reason of the South African war. As 
servants to the “Prince of Peace,” they 
were all averse to bloodshed and con- 
tention. As subjects of a Sovereign 
whose love for peace was well known, 
they were confident that the painful and 
distressing incidents of warfare had 
wrung her woman’s heart. At the same 
time, they felt grateful for the proofs of 
God’s protecting care which had been 
vouchsafed to them. Never had the 
Empire been thrilled with a consciousness 
of its strength as it was that day. Our 
officers had gained experience ; the 
teaching of the text-books had been 
brought to the test of practice; the 
flower of our youth had been trained in 
the use of arms; and the Imperial 
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instinct had been awakened. God’s provi- 
dence was bringing good out of evil, the 
area of just government had been 
widened, and the reign of Christ brought 
nearer. 

The Rev. Alexander Gordon, who had 
been nominated by the Bangor and 
Armagh Presbyteries as president for the 
year, withdrew, and the office was filled 
by the Rev. M. 8. Dunbar, who had been 
nominated by the Antrim Presbytery. 

The Prusrprnt having thanked the 
Association for his appointment, the Rev. 
James 
secretary, and the Rev. J. A. Kelly hon. 
treasurer. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. Kennepy, 
seconded by the Rev. W. Narimr, it was 
decided to hold the next annual meeting 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Belfast. 

The report of the General Purposes 
Committee was moved by the Srcrrrary. 
It contained, in addition to some sug- 
gestions regarding surplus moneys, an 
address of welcome which had been pre- 
sented to Her Majesty the Queen in con- 
nection with her visit to Ireland. The 
latter gave rise to some discussion, but 
ultimately the Rev. F. THomas seconded 
the report, which was adopted. 

The TREASURER, in moving the state- 


ment of accounts, said he was pleased to. 


see that the treasurers of the various con- 
gregations had responded to his circular, 
and that he had not to report any congre- 
gation in arrears. He moved—‘* That the 
Treasurer’s accounts, with the accounts 
and report of the trustees of the Pro- 
fessorships’ Compensation Fund, be taken 
as read, and that they be adopted and 
printed in the minutes.” The Rev. F. 
THomas seconded the motion, which was 
passed. 

Mr. James Davidson submitted a re- 
port of a hymn-book account, which, on 
the motion of Rev. J. A. Kelly, was 
adopted. Mr. Robert M. Kennedy was 
reappointed hon. auditor for the year, 
Rey. Mr. Kelly moving a_ resolution 
thanking Mr. Kennedy for the valuable 
services he had rendered in the past. 
The Committee for the ensuing year 
having been appointed, the following were 
elected Governors of the Orphan Society : 
—Rev. John ._Miskimmin, Rey. Alfred 
Turner, Mr. James Davidson, and Mr. 
Robert H. Bailie. Rev. Alexander Ash- 
worth moved the adoption of the report of 
the Sunday-school Committee, which was 
seconded by Rev. R. Lyttle and passed. 
The report of the Temperance Committee 
was adopted, on the motion of Rev. Dr. 
Mellone, seconded by Rev. R. Lyttle. 
Rev. T. Dunkerley moved, and Rev. Dr. 
Mellone seconded, the report of the 
Theological Library, which was agreed to. 

The Rev. A. B. Hamilton made a 
statement with reference to the University 
question, and the reason why the Com- 
mittee had not been called. He proposed 
that the Committee be reappointed, and 
said he would summon them when some- 
thing definite was done. Rev. James 
Hall seconded the motion. Rev. R. 
Lyttle moved as an amendment that the 
matter be left to the General Purposes 
Committee. Rev. J. A. Kelly seconded 
the amendment, which was carried, Rev. 
R. J. Orr dissenting. A resolution 
expressing regret at the loss sustained by 
the Association through the removal by 
death of Rev. David Thompson, and Mr. 
W. H. Malcolm was passed in silence, on 
the motion of Rev. R. J. Orr, seconded by 


Kennedy was re-elected hon. 


Mr. John Bennett. A resolution to the 
effect that various congregations con- 
nected with the Association be requested 
to make collections for the Indian Famine 
Fund was passed unanimously, on the 
motion of Rev. R. J. Orr, seconded by 
Rev. T. Dunkerley. The President closed 
the meeting with prayer. 

In the evening a well-attended con- 
ference, which was interspersed with 
music, was held in the Central Hall. An 
excellent tea was provided at half-past six 
and at eight o’clock, the President (the 
Rev. M. 8. Dunbar) took the chair, amid 
applause. After devotional exercises the 
CHAIRMAN gave a lucid account of the 
destiny and principles of the Non-Sub- 
seribing Association. The principle on 
which their forefathers acted was that. of 
the right of private judgment. If they 
differed from other Churches on the 
fundamental principle of freedom from 
creeds they were at one with them in a 
desire to live the Christian life and to help 
ov the coming of God’s kingdom. 

The Rev. R. Lyrrnz delivered an 
earnest temperance speech, in which he 
pointed out the evils of strong drink, and 
said it was their duty to make their 
Church worthy of the name of a Christian 
Church in overcoming that widespread 
plague which was ruining many, and to 
try to stop a curse which those who were 
ministers would know was undoing the 
work they were endeavouring to do on the 
Sabbath Day. 

The Rev. AtexanpER AsHworTH and 
the Rev. Dr. Mettonz followed with able 
addresses on Sunday-school work, while 
the Rev. W. Narrmr, in the course of a 
short speech, hoped they would never lose 
sight of the fact that their forefathers 
proclaimed the truth that the profession 
of Christianity was their first and greatest 
principle. 

Votes of thanks, on the motion of the 
Rev. A. Gorpon, were passe] to the Pre- 
sident and to all who had contributed to 
the enjoyment of the evening, and the 
proceedings terminated with the Benedic- 
tion. 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 


Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing 
Home. 


Tue annual meeting was held on Mon- 
day afternoon last at University Hall, 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett presiding. 

A letter having been read from Mr. 
Hampson, expressing deep regret that 
again ill-health prevented his attending 
the meeting, Mrs. Faweett called upon 
Mr. W. M. Blyth to read the financial 
statement. ‘ 

Mr. Buyru, the hon. treasurer, referred 
to the heavy expenditure during the past 
summer on account of reconstruction of 
the drainage, which had. necessitated the 
selling out of the £250 which had been 
put by in Consols a few years before. 
The subscriptions had been less, owing to 
death and the many other public claims 
that had lately arisen, but the donations 
were somewhat higher than usual, the 
result of a generous response to a special 
appeal made last autumn. Thanks to a 
generous bequest of £90, the ordinar 
expenses of the Home—roughly, £660— 
had been met by the receipts of the year, 
£684; while the £210 for reconstruction 
of drainage and other necessary repairs 
had been taken out of the “nest-ege” in 
Consols, as already stated, 


Miss M. Prircnarp, hon. secretary, then 
read the annual report. It recorded a 
twelvemonth of some strain and stress, 
owing to difficulties arising from having 
to make special arrangements when the 
Home was disorganised by the workmen, 
and also from the invasion of illness at 
two or three periods of the year, more 
especially in the early spring when the 
scourge of influenza made itself felt among 
the ‘grown ups” at Winifred House. But 
there had been no cause for really serious 
anxiety for the health of the little ones in 
the Home, and almost every child had 
gained considerably in health and strength 
during their stay. The average number 
in the Home during the year (except 
when it was closed for the few weeks) was 
sixteen, but owing to the fact that most 
of the children required a prolonged stay, 
only thirty-three children had been taken 
in. As the Home becomes more widely 
known, application for the admission of 
spinal and hip cases—cases requiring a 
year’s attention very often—become more 
and more numerous, and the ward devoted 
to these has not had an empty bed in it 
for the whole of the ten months. The 
Committee, however, feel very strongly that 
a certain proportion of “ debility” cases 
should be mixed with these—children who 
can run about, and who yet need a couple 
of months’ good air, good food, and good 
“mothering,” in order to build up a frail 
constitution. Friends are cordially in- 
vited, should they be interested in any 
children requiring such help, to make 
application to Miss M. Pritchard, 11, 
Highbury-crescent, N.,with a view of their 
being taken into Winifred House. The 
report concluded with expressing the warm 
thanks of the Committee to all who had 
helped the Home by money, gifts, or 
personal service. 

Mrs. Fawcerrr, from the chair, moved 
the adoption of the report, and, in the 
course of her speech, after referring to the 
pleasure she had had in visiting the Home 
and in seeing evidences of the good work 
being done there, referred to the Divine 
law which requires that those on whom the 
gifts of Providence are largely showered 
should be the first to sacrifice themselves | 
for those who are weak and low, and con- 
tinued. ‘Everyone who works in connec- 
tion with this Home will feel that he or 
she is richly rewarded in the knowledge 
that these little lves—trembling perhaps 
in the balance—have been spared and 
comforted. And in regard to the parents 
it must surely be an immense comfort to 
them to feelintheirdifficulty thatthey have 
the help of others to do for their children 
what they in their small homes would — 
find it impossible to do.” Mrs. Fawcett 
finished by laying much stress on the 
falling off of the subscription list, and 
strongly urged on all interested in the 
“brave little Home” to do their utmost to 
induce others to give regular and generous 
support to it, and, noting that the 
Saddlers’ Company had given a donation, 
suggested that other City Companies 
might be asked to do the same. 

Mr. T, Paniisrrr Youne seconded the 
resolution, and spoke of the cheerful tone 
of the report, in spite of the difficulties 
which had had to be met. He also laid 
stress on what Mrs. Fawcett had said on 
the brightness and comfort brought into 
the children’s lives by their stay in the 
Home. Were it only a matter of prolong- 
ing their lives of suffering, he could not 
see wherein there could be any real benefit; 
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but when one knew how the poor little 
weakly children often became sturdy and 
well after a six months’ visit, or a year, it 
may be, he felt that the Home might well 
be congratulated on its good work. 

The resolution was then put, and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. A. B. Hampson moved the election 
of the officers and Committee, which reso- 
lution, having been seconded by Mrs. 
THORNHILL, was duly passed, together 
with the thanks of the meeting to those 
ladies and gentlemen who had done the 
work during the past year. 
~ Miss M. Pritcuarp moved a vote of 
warm thanks to Mr. G. Tapley Smith, 
C.E., for acting as hon. surveyor during 
the past year, he having kindly drawn up 
the plans and specifications, and also over- 
looked the whole work of the drainage 
reconstruction ; and she coupled with this 
vote the names of the two hon. medical 
officers of the Home, Drs. J. Langton 
Hewer and Hedley Visick, for the generous 
and kindly manner in which they were 
always ready to help, with valuable advice 
and counsel, whenever needed. 

This resolution, having been seconded, 
was carried unanimously, and a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Fawcett for presiding 
brought the proceedings to an end. 


SUMMER SESSION AT OXFORD 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS.. 


Sr1r,—Now that cur time-table is com- 
plete it may be of interest to many of 
your readers to hear how we intend to 
occupy ourselves during our Summer Ses- 
sion; so, with your permission, I will run 
through the journal here. 

All students who can do so, will go up 
to Oxford next Thursday evening, July 5, 
in order to be ready for the next day. 

Fripay, Jury 6.—Morning: Opening 
service and address, by the Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson, President S.S. Associa- 
tion. Lecture on “Child Study,” by 
W.G. Tarrant. Afternoon Cycling and 
boating parties. Hvening: Reception by 
Principal and Mrs. Drummond. 

Saturpay.—WMorning: Lecture I. of 
course of eight lectures on “The Bible in 
the Nineteenth Century,” by J. Estlin 
Carpenter. Subject, “The Struggle for 
Freedom of Inquiry.” Second lecture: 
« What Sunday-schools may learn from 
Day-schools,” by A. J. Mockridge. After- 
noon: Visits to Colleges, &c. Hvening: 
Teachers in Council. Subject, “The 
Outside Activities of the Sunday-school.” 

Sunpay. — Morning: Divine Service. 
Afternoon: Conference, to consider a pro- 


younger members of our churches. Even- 
mg: Lecture II. of course, by Estlin 
Carpenter, on ‘The Revised Version.” 

Monpay.—Morning: Lecture III. of 
course ; subject, “The Changed Views of 
the Old Testament, (a) The Law.” 
Second Lecture, ‘““Wanted, Men and 
Women,” by J. L. Haigh. Afternoon: 
Cycling and boating parties. 

Turspay. — Morning: Lecture IV., 
“Changed Views of the Old Testament, 
(b) The Prophets.” Afternoon: Excur- 
sion to Blenheim Palace. 

Wepnespay. — Morning: Lecture V., 
“The Origin of Christianity.” Second 
Lecture, ‘‘ Nature’s Lessons for the Sun- 
day-schools,” by Thomas Robinson. <After- 
noon: ‘At Homes,” arranged by some of 


our Oxford friends. Evening: Teachers 


in Council; subject, “ Five Minutes Sun- 


}day-school Addresses {for Opening and 


Closing Services.” 

Tuurspay.—WMorning: Lecture VL, 
“The Synoptic Gospels.” Second Lecture, 
“Hints gathered from a few American 
Sunday-schools,” by Marian Pritchard. 
Afternoon: Visits to Colleges, Botanical- 
gardens, &c. 

Fripay.—Morning: Lecture’ VIL, 
“The Fourth Gospel.” Second Lecture, 
“ What the average teacher may do,” by 
J. J. Wright. Afternoon: Nuneham; 


| excursion by river. Hvening: Informal 


gathering. 

Saturpay.—Morning: Lecture VIIL, 
“The Bible and the Church.” To be 
followed by Teachers in Council, subjects 
that have been actually taken in Sunday- 
school classes. 

The session will close after the usual 
midday common meal. 

I hope you will agree with me in 
thinking that the above list sounds very 
inviting. I am not sending it entirely 
with a view of exciting bitter feelings of 
envy in the hearts- of those who are 
unable to join our happy party—for it 
will be a happy one—but because we 
find that we can make room for just a 
few more students than those who have 
already arranged to come, and, therefore, 
we are making known the activities which 
are to take place from day to day, in order 
that some teachers who could not spare 
time to come up for the whole session, can 
yet be there for part of it and may have 
this opportunity of choosing their days. 
Applications should be made at once to 
Mr. Ion Pritchard, Hon. Sec. Sunday 
School Association, at Essex Hall, Hssex- 
street, Strand, W.C., accompanied by the 
student’s fee of 5s., which will be 
exchanged for five luncheon tickets on 
arrival in Oxford. 

It is delightful to find that so many of 
our schools are taking advantage of this 
Oxford scheme, and I think there is every 
chance that the gathering’ will be as 
successful both in point of numbers 
and in interest as the one held last year. 

Marian PRircHarp. 

June 27. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


— $= 
Sunshine. 


Wuite I am writing, it is glorious 
weather ; a sweet, fresh, glad day which 
makes us happy to be alive. There is 
beauty and sweetness everywhere—beauti- 
ful sights, sweet scents, and sweet sounds ; 
the atmosphere is warm but freshened by 
a cool breeze, and one feels ‘what a 
beautiful God to make so fine a day!” 
Now Lhave been thinking, children, of 
the good you could do if you would try to 
be like a summer day. What happiness 
you can give to older people by being 
happy, sweet, and beautiful, and you can 
each be all this if you try. Oh! but you 
say, “I cannot be beautiful ; Iam not even 
pretty.” If you could see into mother’s 
heart when she sces your eyes full of 
love looking into hers while she thanks 
God for the healthy glow on your cheek, 
or sighs over the little face because it 
does not look so strong as she wishes, you 
would know that to her you are beautiful. 
It only needs the look of love and happi- 
ness in any young face to make it better 
than pretty. yen little children who are 


not blessed with good health can bring 
summer into a home by suffering patiently 
and doing all they can to get well and 
strong as soon as possible. Some wise old 
people tell us that children have too many 
good things nowadays, and that itis bad 
for them to be allowed so much freedom. 
I must own it looks very much like it, 
indeed, when Isee children with apparently 
every blessing under the sun and almost 
every wish gratified, going about the house 
looking discontented and being quarrel. 
some and fretful. 

There was once a little girl who had a 
great many toys, and whose kind father and 
mother were so rich that she could have 
nearly everything she wanted; yet in 
spite of this she never looked happy, 
and her face was like a November fog, 
One day her mother took her for a drive 
in London, and the road they wished to 
drive through was being repaired, so the 
coachman had to turn into a street where 
there were many very poor houses, and 


‘even there he had to wait a little while 


before he could drive on. 

It happened they stopped before a 
very dirty old-looking house, and on the 
doorstep sat a ragged little girl. She was 
thin and dirty, and not very strong-look- 
ing, and the only toy she had to play with 
was a piece of rag tied round with a string, 
but she had such a bright, happy little face, 
that the rich girl’s mother said: “ Look, 
Alice, how happy that little girl looks. 
How would you like to change places 
with her?” Alice thought she would not 
like it at all, and presently she asked, 
“Why is that little girl happy?” and 
her mother said, ‘‘I think, dear, it is 
because she has the sunshine in her 
heart.” 

That-was, indeed, the very reason. It 
is not what we possess, but what we are, 
that makes us happy; and we can all be 
happy if we will try to catch all the sun- 
beams of life and cherish them in our 
hearts. 

The way to do this is to try to be very 
thankful for every good thing that comes 
to us, and to think as little as possible of 
the bad things—to love every one, 
especially father and mother. How 
about disagreeable people? Well, do you 
know that that beautiful heart-sunshine 
will change them into nice people, far 
more surely than a fairy’s wand could 
turn an ugly animal intoa princess? Have 
you ever noticed how an ordinary pebble 
will sometimes glisten in the sunshine 
until it looks like a precious gem? So will 
the most ordinary people, and the most 
tiresome things be changed when the sun- 
shine of the heart gleams upon them. 

Feel then, dear children, that it is your 
duty to be happy. Dance with the leaves, 
sing with the birds, be busy with the bees, 
and love with the anges. It is not so 
very difficult if you really try, and if you 
succeed, as you are sure to do if you try 
hard enough, you will be fulfiling as 
lovely a mission as. this glorious summer 
weather, and will be bringing about an 
answer to your daily prayer, ‘‘ God bless. 
dear father and mother, and all kind. 
friends.” Eprre M. Prrt. 
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LONDON, JUNE 30, 1900. 


THE CALL TO SERVICE. 


In the sermon preached last week 
before the Provincial Assembly of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, and briefly re- 
ported in our present issue, the Rev. 
Tomas LuyLanp emphasised the fact 
that helpfulness must be the great test 
of a church’s vitality. Looking for- 
ward to the coming years, he declared 
that for our churches the era of criticism 
is giving place to the era of helpful- 
ness, which is felt indeed on every side 
in the religious world to be the supreme 
call upon the churches’ faithfulness. 
In complete surrender to this convic- 
tion lies our deliverance from not a 
few troublesome and crippling ques- 
tions, and the one hope of a new birth 
of spiritual life, in confident strength 
and joyful and effective service, which 
shall give to our churches a sense, 
deeper than they have yet known, of 
having a divine mission in the world. 

When our one aim is to be helpful to 
the deeper needs of men, the work of 
controversy will fall into its rightful 
place, not as an end or as a mere 
exercise of intellectual superiority, but 
as a practical service, clearing the way 
for a more sincere and heartfelt wor- 
ship. The right tone will be preserved 
in our relations with other churches, 
when it is seen that union in common 
work and in one spirit goes deeper 
than the differences of intellectual 
apprehension ; while each by that com- 
panionship may be led into new paths 
of thought nearer to the ultimate truth. 
And the right tone will also be pre- 
served in the interior life of each con- | 


gregation, in its religious services, and 
in the friendly intercourse of members. 
A church dedicated to self-forgetting 
labour, seeking new strength from Gop 
for better service of His kingdom, can- 
not fail to maintain the true spirit of 
worship, whatever be the forms in use; 
nor will its members fall into those 
grievous faults of temper and disposi- 
tion which so often bring shame and 
confusion to churches which are forget- 


ful of that pure and lofty aim. Self- 


seeking in a church or a denomination, 
as in an individual, is fatal to true life. 
To manifest the divine beauty of truth, 
the strength of righteousness, the 
trustfulness of a spirit in communion 
with the Farner, to worship Gop and 
help the brethren, to bring peace and 
gladness into the world and deliverance 
from sin, such are the aims of helpful- 


| ness which are as breath of life to a 


true church. Those who will be sur- 
rendered to such aims may have at 
once the pure gladness of that de- 
liverance from self; and they are 
setting themselves in the line of right 
endeavour, to receive whatever new 
strength and larger opportunities the 
grace of Gop may give. / 
The conviction that the salvation of 
our churches will be found in a loyal 
acceptance of the responsibilities of 
this new era of helpfulness is strongly 
marked also in several of the addresses 
at the recent anniversary meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association at 
Boston. Thus the Rev. P. R. Froru- 
INGHAM, in his address at the Festival 
Meeting in Tremont Temple, on May 24, 
insisted on the need in the future of 
‘“a closer and a more fruitful alliance 
between Unitarian words and Unitarian 
works, between our gospel as a state- 
ment of faith and our gospel as a social 
impulse in life.” And he added :— 


I believe that the time has come when 
we need frankly to say to the world that 
Unitarianism is temperance, and is every- 
thing else that makes for the uplifting and 
the ennoblement of mankind. We believe 
in love to God, we say, and love to man; 
but, if we interpret that into the vernacular 
of every-day life, what does it mean? You 
ask me, sir, to define Unitarianism. If 
Unitarianism is love to God and love to 
man, then I am willing to define it as 
meaning peace between the nations. And 
I believe, sir, that we ought to stand out, 
and to say that Unitarianism means 
arbitration rather than war; that it means 
a more friendly relation between employer 
and employed; that it means a purer 
civic life right here in Boston; that it 
means temperance; and that it means 
those good and progressive and humani- 
tarian movements that make our age, not 
so much, I think, as Gladstone said, the 
age of the working-man, but the age of 
humanity and of philanthropy. p 


And in conclusion, having pleaded 
for more unity and a loyal co-opera- 
tion, Mr. FroraincHam made this elo- 
quent appeal :— 


Now there is one other thing that IthinkI 
see in the future, and I wish I might have 
the words and the power to impress it 
deeply upon all your- hearts. I-think I 


see out there a vitalising of our faith— 
new energy, new warmth, new enthusiasm 
given to it, which shall make it throb with 
all the emotions of daily life and circulate 
with all the hopes of human beings. Too 
much in the past, I think, we have 
trusted to the simplicity and the 
beauty of our religious faith; and we 
have expected people to be attracted 
to it instead of carrying it out to 
them. We have called it a religion of 
common sense, and we have wondered why 
there was so little common sense in the 
world around us that people did not,flock 
to our banner. But as someone has said, 
itis not that we have too much common 
sense, but that we have too little else. We 
need new warmth of heart, new enthusiasm 
of soul, to take these principles of faith, 
and to warm them into an actual gospel of 
daily life. You all remember the famous 
legend of Pygmalion—how he carved a 
statue of a goddess, and made it so 
beautiful, so simple, so chaste, that, when 
it was finished, he fell in love with it ; 
and, lo! the very fervency of his emotion - 
gave life to the statue, so that it lived 
and breathed and became the inspiration — 
of his life. So should that be with us: 
we should take this simple, statuesque 
faith of ours, whose lines are so beautiful 
and so fair, and should breathe into it 
the breath of new fervour and emotion. 

Matthew Arnold once said that the- 
duty and privilege of his life consisted in 
bearing forward the lamp of life for his 
father. So, I believe, you and I should 
take this lamp of faith that our fathers 
lighted, should fill it, and quicken it, and 
make it more glowing, and should not 
only press it faithfully to our own 
breasts, that it may guide our individual 
feet in the devious paths of life; but we 
ought to come out with it, and carry it 
into the dark corners of poverty and 
shame and sin and human need and 
suffering, so that it may become indeed 
not only a light to us, but a “light that 
lighteth everyone who cometh into the 
world. 


Other instances of the same strong 
conviction we might have added, but 
they would only be a repetition of the 
one great truth that what we are called 
to, as members of Free Churches, as 
dedicated to sincere Christian disciple-. 
ship, is self-forgetting service of the 
Kingdom of Gop. : 


HYMN 
FOR THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY,A.U.A. 
“ From generation to generation.” 


From old to new, with broadening sweep, 
The stream of life moves on; 

And still its changing currents keep 
A changeless undertone. 


In prophet word and martyr faith, 
Visions of saint and seer, 


| The poet’s song, the hero’s death,— 


That undertone we hear. 


A sense we have of things unseen 
Transcending things of time ; 

We catch, earth’s broken chords between, 
The everlasting chime : 


And light breaks through the rifted haze | 
In shining vistas broad ; 

We stand amid the eternal ways, 
Held by the hand of God. 


Freperick L. Hosmer. 
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THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


Tur annual meeting of the Provincial 
Assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian 
ministers and congregations of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire was held on Thursday, 
June 21, in the Ullet- road Church, 
Liverpool. 

In the morning the religious service 
was conducted by the Rev. R. T. Herford, 
of Stand. The lessons were taken from 
Ezekiel xxxvii. and Ephesians iii. The 
anthem, ‘“O for a closer walk with God” 
(M. B. Foster), was beautifully rendered 
by the choir. 

The sermon was preached by the Rey. 
Thomas Jieyland, of Colne. Taking for 
his text Ephesians iii. 21, “ Unto God be 
glory in the Church,” Mr. Leyland said 
that to the writer of that epistle more 
clearly than to any other New Testa- 
ment author the Church was an ideal, 
and at the same time an actuality. It 
was a religious community in which and 
by which glory was to be given to 
God. In the churches of the present 
time that. ideal was apt to be over- 
shadowed by less worthy aims. Some- 
times a denomination was glorified above 
everything, there was counting of heads, 
and numbers became the chief object of 
interest ; sometimes an individual, lay or 
cleric, was allowed to overshadow the 
ideal of the Church, to the destruction of 
its true religious influence. For them- 
selves they could heartily accept the 
declaration of the old catechism that 
the chief end of man is “to glorify God 
and fully to enjoy Him for ever”; but even 
the advocates of the new theology were 
not satisfied, and insisted that where the 
deity of Christ was not fundamental 
there could not be a Christian Society ; 
to which they replied that God is a Spirit, 
that no man hath seen God at any time, 
and they must worship in spirit and in 
truth. Proceeding to ask how they might 
glorify God, the preacher replied (i.) 
By reasonably wise and reverentially 
strong criticism. Faculties must be alert, 
trained to recognise the truth of things 
and to remove the parasitical growths 
of error. But most important of all was 
the spirit in which criticism worked. 
It was easy to be critical, far more easy 
than to be correct. Reverent criticism 
might be both wisely keen and rationally 
persistent. In the warfare of truth 
against error there could be no truce or 
peace. Knowledge must take the place 
of ignorance, so that science 1nd culture 
might be on the side of reverence. (ii.) 
By affectionate and sympathetic hospi- 
tality. They must be hospitable to ideas, 
to the thoughts of others, and be ready to 
welcome truth from whatever quarter it 
came to them; and they must be hospi- 
able also to people. Strangers, whether 
of thought or person, must be welcomed as 
guests, not proselytes. (iii.) By helpfulness, 
practical and effective to raise humanity 
in the moral scale. Such was the method 
of Christ, who went to the poor and needy 
and sinful.- They must cultivate the 
Christ-like spirit, and must go to the 
people and be with them in their daily 
work, aiming to uplift the whole man and 
human society. When that was the aim 
of the Church, it would bring not division 
but unity, harmony, and peace. Not all 
Churches accepted human helpfulness as 
the supreme way of glorifying God, but 
such it was. For their own part they had 
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simply to work on in the living present, 
and if they were not thought evangelical 
enough to work with the so-called evange- 
lical Churches, they could yet strive to be 
Christian enough to work out some of the 
practical ideals of Christ. 
was everything. They had been few in the 
past, and they were few in the present, 
but they could do their part. The era of 
helpfulness was surely at hand. Were 
they prepared to accept the responsibilities 
ofthat new era ? Eventheirisolation among 
the Churches of the land might be their 
strength, by which they could glorify: 
God. If they stood firmly for the right 
and proclaimed it aloud, there would be 
response in many hearts, and they would 
not be left alone. Reverently they must 
seek 

To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 

After lunch, the Business Meeting of 
the Assembly was held in the church, the 
President the Rev. J. Epwin OpeeErs in 
the chair. The roll was called by the 
Rey. H. Enfield Dowson, senior secre- 
tary. 

The PREsIDENT, in his opening address, 
referring to the absence of familiar names 
from the roll of ministers and delegates, 
spoke as follows of the death of Dr. Mar- 
tineau :—“Spared to us fornearly a quarter 
of a. century beyond the {canonical ‘ three 
score years and ten,’ Dr. Martineau has 
gone to his rest—full of years and honours. 
His death has seemed to be an almost 
personal bereavement to thousands who 
never saw his face, to whom his works 
were a source of light and comfort and 
inspiration. To those who knew how 
warm his heart was towards all old 
friends—how he welcomed every token 
that he was not forgotten in his old age 
by those whom he had taught and guided 
while in the full vigour of his life-work— 
how fully his time and his pen were, to 
the very last, at the service of those who 
sought from him counsel and sympathy— 
the pang is deeper, and nothing will soon 
grow over the vacant place where once he 
was. But here and now, we should think 
of him as the staunch representative of 
the old liberal Nonconformity, the 
man who preserved its testimony un- 
broken, in times of stress and strife, 
and, though perpetually disappointed, 
believed that its tradition of liberty and 
comprehensiveness, was worth main- 
taining. Yearning for a wide communion 
and a broad sympathy in the life of reli- 
gion, grieving over the perpetual warning 
of from mutual understanding brought 
about by doctrinal names and shibboleths, 
he was yet as inevitably a Noncon- 
formist as one of the ejected of 1662. I 
say this because the old suspicion that he 
was at times either coquetting with the 
Church or making easy ‘middle ways’ 
for others has not entirely ceased. The 
fact is that I do not think that I ever met 
with a liberal Dissenter who was so far 
from feeling any attraction to the Church 
of England as it is as Martineau was. 
While resuscitating, in his later ‘years, in 
a form all his own, the old Presbyterian 
dream of a comprehensive national Church, 
he was singularly unimpressed by the 
existing formularies of this Church; he 
was, I think, strangely critical even of the 
language of her Prayer-book, he was 
unsympathetic to her ritual, and con- 
temptuously hostile to her modern develop- 
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ments of sacerdotalism ‘and sacramen- 
talism.” 

Mr. Odgers then made sympathetic 
reference to the loss of other old friends— 
the Rev. John Wright, formerly so well 
known in the province as minister at Bury, 
the Rev. George Ride, of Chorley, and Mr. 
T. H. Hope, a former president. of the 
assembly. Having referred to the changes 
in the roll, to the retirement of the Rev. 
William Binns from active service, and 
having welcomed the new-comers into the 
,Province, he congratulated the congrega- 
tion, late of Renshaw-street, now of 
Ullet-road, and its minister, Dr, Klein, on 
their new church, expressing the hope that 
the future of the congregation might be 
more than worthy of the past. That past 
was. honourable, enriched with the 
memories of men who in the pulpit led 
the way to high conceptions of life and 
duty, and men who not merely heard such 
teaching in a pew, but wrought it into the 
daily life of commerce and citizenship 
and far-reaching philanthropy. And he 
added the aspiration that the young might 
rise up to emulate the deeds of their 
fathers, and carry the traditions they 
inherit to yet higer issues in the service of 
God and man. 

The address then gave an _ interesting 
account of changes in Toxteth Park during- 
the latter half of the century, and of the 
early history of Nonconformity in Liver- 
pool, beginning with the Ancient Chapel of 
Toxteth, of which the Ullet-road church 
was the great-great-granddaughter, with 
the links of Castle Hey, Benn’s-garden 
and Renshaw-street, as commemorated on 
a tablet in the church. 

Turning to the ecclesiastical events of 
the year, Mr. Odgers said that these had 
been so fully dealt with at the Leicester 
Conference and the Association meetings in 
London, that he should not attempt to go - 
over the same ground again; but having 
alluded with satisfaction to the decisions 
of the Archbishops on the subject of in- 
cense and reservation, he dealt more fully 
with the subject of confession. If the 
practice of hearing confession was to be 
tolerated, it must be recognised and it must 
be regulated. At presentit was contraband, 
it had about it an element of concealment 
and private arrangement which was 
equally bad for confessor and penitent, 
and it was practised under circumstances 
(in private houses and lodgings) which the 
Roman Church would not for a moment 
permit. If theré was tu be confession, 
sacramental, auricular confession, as dis- 
tinguished from that going for comfort 
and counsel to some “ discreet and 
learned minister of God’s word,” as the 
exhortation before Communion said—(and 
it was absurd to say that this means that, 
because a comparison with the earlier forms 
showed that the existing form was framed 
so as expressly not to mean confession) 
—if they were to have confession, they 
must have every bit of the romance of 
doing something rather risky taken out of 
it, and must have it in the hands of men 
approved by the bishops for the purpose 
and holding faculties from them; they 
must not have youthful curates trying 
experiments in moral theology—they must 
have, in sbort, the Roman system, which 
was, he believed, considering the immense 
area of its application, singularly free 
from the evils which popular suspicion not 
unnaturally associated with it. He was 
not willing to criticise a neighbour’s 
creed, and shrank from commenting on 
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another’s worship; but the National 
Church was their business, and he for one 
could not bear to see that Church perverted 
and Italianised. 

When the young people of their con- 
gregations and families went over to the 
Church, he did not think it was primarily 
because they had been slowly and by pro- 
cess of reason convinced on certain doc- 
trinal points, because they found the 
religion in which they had been brought 
up to be erroneous according to reason or 
scripture. They had found, oftentimes, 
that it was wanting in certain things 
which they hoped to find elsewhere, and 
they sought only sufficient justification in 
their own minds for seeking elsewhere 
what they believed themselves to need. 
And that to which they willingly sub- 
mitted themselves under new surround- 
ings often included a regulation of life, a 
devotional habit, and a doing of strenuous 
and self-denying things —not at their own 
pleasure, but because an appeal was made 
to do those things for the sake of religion ; 
they found themselves associated with 
people who were doing the same, and 
attached to an organisation which pro- 
gressively led them into a full life of real 
and worthy work, which they could not 
easily have found for themselves. He 
beheved their young people were as un- 
selfish, as little self-indulgeut as any, and 
they were too shy of appealing to them 
for self-denying labour, and left them, in 
the amateur stage of trying to do a little 
good, with too little help and direction. 
They all wanted to be more open and 
direct with the word of religious faith; 
they all wanted more communion and 
sympathy on the religious side of life. 
They wanted in their churches the voice 
of common prayer and common praise, 
common need and common _ effort. 
Having begun his ministry with wun- 
swerving loyalty tothe idea of free prayer, 
he had become a convert to liturgical 
services, not because he wanted anything 
ritual or more capable of fine music, but 
because he wanted to be but an impersonal 
voice in the worship of the congregation, 
to pray with them not for them, to escape 
from his own too familiar thoughts and 
anxieties, to be immersed in common 
wants and aspirations, which led them 
hand in hand to the rock which is higher 
than they. (Often he thought of the 
petition of the old American minister, 
*‘Lord preserve us from praying too 
beautifully.”) They did not perhaps know 
how the book helped those who had 
difficulty in finding their own words, or 
even making a space in life for trying to 
do so. It helped young people far away 
from the old home to join themselves in 
spirit with the worshippers at the times of 
Sunday service; its familiar refrains fell 
on the ear in sickness, to banish pain and 
foreboding. And that was largely due to 
the fact that it was not a manual of 
private devotion, but in the first place 
recalled the worship of the congregation, 
and gathered the lonely into the fellcw- 
ship of common prayer, and so set the 
solitary in families. He was far from 
deprecating the use of manuals of private 
prayer, but was speaking only of one of 
the things which their young people often 
truly wanted, and which they found in the 
prayers of the Church of England. 

Having referred once more to Dr. 
Martineau and Mr. Thom, as two men 
who in a singular degree were comple- 
mental to each other, and to Mr. Henry 


Arthur Bright, to whose efforts the 
association of missionary activities with 
that Assembly had been largely due, Mr. 
Odgers concluded with expressions of 
congratulation and good wishes to the 
congregation which was receiving the 
Assembly that day. 
He then moved :— 


That this Assembly mourns the vacant 
place upon its roll of membership, which, 
for sixty-seven years has borne: the name of 
Martineau. 

While heartily joining in the manifold 
tribute of recognition, called forth from 
every side by the remembrance of his ser- 
vices in the fields of philosophy and theology, 
it is ours, especially, to commemorate his 
unwavering attachment to the cause of 
Liberal Religion; the simplicity of his 
loyalty to truth; and the breadth of his 
Christian charity. 

Meeting in Liverpool, the scene of his 
ministerial Jabours for five-and-twenty 
years, we naturally recall the lofty and 
generous tone he imparted to inevitable 
controversy; the holy thoughts which, en- 
shrined in noble words, went forth, far and 
wide, from his pulpit in Paradise-street or 
in Hope-street, to help and cheer men and 
women of every creed and communion in 
their common endeavours after the Christian 
life; and his constant efforts to build the 
future of our free congregations upon per- 
sonal faith, and to add to faith knowledge. 

Some of those now gathered here rejoice, 
with a deep thankfulness, that it was their 
privilege to know him as minister and 
friend—many that it was theirs to be his 
pupils, and to be knit to him by deepening 
attachment as they, in their turn, took up 
the work and burden of their day—many 
more gratefully acknowledge what they owe 
to him for his help in their private medita- 
tions and devotions, and in the prayers and 
praises of the Church. 

All alike, we rise up and call him 
blessed. And while placing upon the 
minutes of thisancient Assembly the record 
of our sorrow and our gratitude, we send to 
those who sit under the deeper shadow of 
bereavement the assurance of eur most 
respectful sympathy. 


Mr. R. R. Meavez-Krna, in seconding 
the resolution, said that his father, Mr. 
H. W. Meade-King, as, perhaps, the 
oldest friend of Dr. Martineau in Liver- 
pool, and a member of Paradise-street 
congregation before Hope-street Church 
was built, had been asked to fulfil that 
duty, but was not now able to take part 
in public meetings. He then quoted Mr. 
Gladstone’s tribute to Dr. Martineau’s 
eminence as a religious thinker, and also 
the resolution moved by Dr. Martineau 


‘on the formation of the Free Christian 


Union in 1867 (given in Tue Inquirer 
of June 16, in Mr. Clayden’s letter), 
as well expressing his ideal of religion. 
They reverenced the memory of Dr. 
Martineau as a deep philosophical thinker, 
recognised by all sections of religious 
believers as perhaps in this century the 
greatest mainstay of Theism as against 
Agnosticism or materialist ideas, asa great 
preacher and teacher of preachers, and 
as having lived that noble and simple life 
in the cultured quiet of his home circle. 

The resolution was passed by the 
Assembly in reverent silence. 

Mr. Writiam Rarusone, who had 
been asked to support the resolution, was 
detained by business in London, and was 
unable to be present. A letter from him 
was read to the meeting, in which, having 
expressed his-regret and explained the 
cause of his absence, he said :— 

I regret this all the more as I must be one 
of the few men left who are old enough to 


remember Dr. Martineau’s life in Liver- 
pool, and also because I recently have had 
opportunities of gathering impressions of 
his latest views upon a question of vital 
interest to your meeting. 

Last year, and also the year before, I had 
conversations with him which impressed 
me very much. We were speaking on both 
oceasions of the missionary work of Unit- 
arianism, and I mentioned the importance 
of getting our young men of promise to 
serve two or three years as Home Mission- 
aries in our large towns before taking 
congregations. On both occasions—I do 
not remember his exact words—but he 
spoke anxiously about one of our difficulties : 
it was that so many Unitarians of the 
present generation had wandered away 
from the Christianity of Christ, whom they: 
classed with other great religious teachers, 
and not as their own special leader, teacher, 
and Master. 

No doubt God reveals Himself in all 
great religious leaders, and to all that seek 
and listen; and there are those who can 
worship an abstract power which ‘‘ makes 
for righteousness,’’ as Matthew Arnold 
expressed it. But struggling, burrying, 
ordinary men in every rank generally 
cannot do this, nor will education enable 
them to do so. Anyone who has -~watched 
this throughout a long life must have 
seen that more and more as the world 
grows busier do men need and demand 
leaders—democracies most of all. If they 
cannot get a good leader, they will follow 
a bad one. Personal love of and gratitude 
to Jesus Christ I have found the most 
powerful motive among the clearest minds 
and greatest benefactors of mankind. 

If Dr. Martineau could only have ex- 
pressed publicly what he said to me of his 
strong feeling that it was the want of this 
special personal devotion to Christ in too 
many of our young students and ministers, 
and their consequent failure to inspire such 
a devotion in their hearers, that stood in 
the way of their power and usefulness, we 
might no Jonger have to regret that our 
faith does not spread, especially among the 
classes upon whom it first took hold. 


The minutes of the last meeting of the 
Assembly having been read and confirmed, 
the Treasurer, Mr. Jonn Denpy, made 
his statement of accounts, showing a 
balance of £37 17s. 1d. at the beginning 
of the year, increased to £77 8s. 1d., in 
hand. Subscriptions had been received 
from thirty-five churches in the Province. 

An invitation to hold the next meeting 
of the Assembly at Oldham was unani- 
mously accepted. Mr. John Dendy was 
elected President, and the Rev. H. S. 
Tayler, of Dukinfield, was elected Sup- 
porter for 1901. 

The Rev. H. E.. Dowson presented the 
report of the Committee on Public Ques- 
tions, which was taken as read. The 
report opened with some passages dealing 
with the war in South Africa, which will 
be found printed in full among our 
“ Notes of the Week.” It then dealt with 
licensing reform, and with public educa- 
tion, both elementary and secondary. 

The Rev. Dr. Kurty, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said that none of 
the questions destined to affect the social 
and religious welfare of men were matters 
of indifference to the members of that 
Assembly. At a time when so much 
natural excitement prevailed in connection 
with the war some were of opinion that so 
controversial a subject might have been 
left out of their proceedings; but he 
ventured to say that what would be most 
properly left out was not the subject, but 
the controversial spirit in reference to it. 
To say nothing of a question so absorbing 
would savour of affectation more than of 
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moderation. It would seem to imply that 
war as such did not involve religious 
issues, and} therefore did not come within 
the province of that Assembly. Few 
would really sympathise with such a view. 
His duty was to commend to them the 
general tone and spirit of the report. 
They would all agree where it showed not 
a feeling of exultation but of undoubted 


sadness at the sight of a conflict between |. 


two Christian peoples, and they would 
also agree that the right of public dis- 
cussion was sacred, and must be upheld 
by those who recognised the paramount 
claims of the individual conscience. 

Turning to the section of the report 
which dealt with licensing reform, he said 
that of the long list of recommendations 
quoted from Lord Peel’s minority report, 
not all were of equal importance, but they 
would all support the recommendations 
for the closing of the back doors of 
licensed houses, the abolition of grocers’ 
licenses, and music and dancing licenses, 
and the prohibition of the sale of intoxi- 
cants to children under sixteen. As to 
educatioa, that he felt to be a radical 
question, and he had little sympathy for 
the policy of mere compromise. So long 
as education was a political question, 
practically in sectarian hands, they would 
have. a sort of educational patch-work, and 
not an efficient and just system. It was 
said that a people always had the Govern- 
ment they deserved, and they might say 
that a nation always had the educational 
system it deserved. They must have a 
society for the propagation of educational 
interests among parents. The New Code 
was only another instance of the policy of 
patching up, instead of grappling with 
the real question, to make education 
national, equal to the best given else- 
where, and religiously just and fair to all 
citizens in town and country. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. 
JosepH Coventry, and adopted with one 
dissentient. E 

The Rev. C. J. Srreer then moved on 
behalf of the Committee :— : 

That this Assemb'y, convinced of the 
urgent need of temperance reform in the 
interests of the sobriety and happiness of the 
people and the welfare of the State, and 
recognising in the recommendations of the 
Minority Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Licensing Laws, signed by the Chair- 
man, Lord Peel, and eight of his colleagues, 
a series of practical proposals, calls upon 
all those who have the best interests of 
their country at heart to unite in pressing 
for speedy legislation in harmony therewith. 

That this Assembly welcomes the passing 
in the House of Commons of the Second 
reading of the Bills for the Suppression of 
the Sale of Drink to Children under sixteen 
years of age, and for the extension of the 
Welsh Sunday Closing Act to Monmouth- 
shire ; and authorises the President, on be- 
half of the Assembly, to sign petitions to 
the House of Commons urging that these 
Bills shall be speedily passed into Law. 
Lord Peel’s report, he said, represented 
the minimum of what they aimed at and 
still hoped to achieve ; they were practical 
proposals on which all advocates of 
temperance might be united. As to the 
sale of drink to children, Liverpool had 
set an honourable example of how to deal 
with that question. 

Mr. Rozsert D. Hotz, in seconding the 
motion, said that it was a misfortune that 
the ‘ temperance question should be 
identified with one political party. What 
they had done in Liverpool, through the 


co-operation of the magistrates and watch. 


‘1of funds, 


committee they were anxious should be- 
come the law of the land. 

The Rev. A. Coppren Smirx referred to 
the work done by Miss Harriet Johnson 
in the matter of the sale of drink to 
children. 

The Rev. H. ALLEN opposed the resolu- 
tion as an unwarranted interference with 
individual liberty. 

With his solitary opposing vote, the 
resolution was carried. 

The Rev. W. H. Drummonp moved the 
‘adoption of the report on missionary 
activity, which showed that while new 
churches had been opened at Liscard, 
Urmston, Bradford (Manchester), and 
Ashton-under-Lyne, during the year no new 
ground had been broken. The total 
receipts of the four district associations 
had been, from congregational . collections 
£500 18s. 3d., and from subscriptions and 
donations £823 5s. 6d., rather less than in 
the previous year. Mr. Drummond called 
special attention to the following sentences 
of the report. 


Your Committee notes these facts without 
any desire to undervalue the quiet, patient, 
and successful work which is being carried 
on in many centres; but it would at the 
same time emphasize the fact, that too 
many churches are allowed to come into 
existence and continue for a long series of 
years under most depressing pecuniary con- 
ditions. When finance becomes the keynote 
of the life of a church, there is inevitably 
some drawing away of thought and energy 
from its central religious interests. Your 
Committee is impressed, further, with the 
impossibility of meeting these steadily 
growing financial needs by spasmodic 
efforts. It is large collections yearly given 
by the wealthier churches in the joy of doing 
good, and a large and well organised sub- 
scription list which alone can meet the 
need. 


Mr. Cuartes W. Jones seconded the 
motion and said that his experience as a 
treasurer was that where people were con- 
vinced that good work was being done, 
money was forthcoming. They must 
begin with the work, not with the raising 
Their wealthier churches 
needed to realise more fully their re- 
sponsibility to stand by the weaker 
churches, not with any feeling of charity, 
but as members of one family helping one 
another, 

The Rev. C. J. Struxrt pointed out that 
the report had overlooked the establish- 
ment of the new Halliwell-street Mission 
in connection with Bank-street Chapel, 
Bolton, and also described the establish- 
ment of independence funds for other 
churches in East Lancashire, which would 
liberate the funds of their mission for 
further work. 

The motion having been adopted, the 
Rev. H. E. Dowson presented the report 
of the Advisory Committee, which on the 
motion of the Rev. S. A. Srurmnraan, 


seconded by Mr. Joun Dunpy, was 
received, and the meeting then ter- 
minated. 


EVENING MEETING. 


After tea a well-attended public meeting 
was held in Hope Hall, Mr. Henry 
Jevons, J.P., in the chair, During the 
evening a quartet, under the direction of 
Mr. T. Lee Lloyd, rendered some -part 
songs very beautifully and with great 
acceptance. 

An opening hymn having been sung, 
the Cuairman offered a hearty welcome to 
the members of the Assembly. They 
heard, he said, a good deal about the 


decline of Unitarianism in the country, 
but he did not believe there was any valid 
evidence to that effect. There were cer- 
tainly far more Unitarians outside than 
inside their body. Having referred to 
their new church at Ullet-road, and their 
desire to make the services in every way 
acceptable, he put in an earnest plea for 
more regular attendance at public worsbip. 

On the motion of the Rev. S. A, 
STEINTHAL, seconded by Mr. Jonn 
Denvy, the best thanks of the meeting 
were accorded by acclamation to the 
minister and congregation of Ullet-road 
Church for their hospitable reception of 
the Assembly, and to the chairman for 
presiding. To this Dr. Kuurn and the 
CHAIRMAN responded. 

Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M:P., then 
addressed the meeting. Taking for a 
text the Committee’s report on Public 
Questions, he said that the reading of 
that report had been to him an extreme 
refreshment. As to the first part of the 
report, dealing with the war, he thanked 
the Committee with allhis heart for what 
they had said on that subject, and for 
their amusement he would read an ex- 
tract, which had come into his hands, 
from the Birmingham Daily Post. The 
extract wags as follows :— 

To show the depth of their patriotism, 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, of which several Birmingham gentle- 
men are members, have elected that opulent 
pro-Boer of Swiss descent, Sir John 
Brunner, M.P., as president. 


On that he remarked that to be the son of 
his father was a thing to thank God for 
daily. That he was opulent wasa trouble 
he had to bear, but he endeavoured to 
make the fact as little offensive to other 
people as possible. The British and 
Foreign Association had elected him as 
their president, because they believed him 
to be what he was, earnest and sincere, 
and absolutely loyal to the principles they 
upheld. On the subject of temperance, as 
on most others, Unitarians had earned the 
character of not being extremists, and they 
would do well to support those who adyo- 
cated legislation on the lines of Lord Peel’s 
report. For himself, he would refuse a 
license to anyone who did not provide for 
the public honest victuals as well as drink. 
They were all. licensed victuallers, and he 
claimed that gin was not. victuals. That 
principle he had first heard advocated by 
the late Thomas Knowles, formerly 
member for Wigan. From an early age 
he had been engaged in laborious work, 
and knew the temptations to which work- 
men were exposed. He related how again 
and again he had seen men come up from 
the pits exhausted by their labour in a 
close hot atmosphere, and get drunk ona 
pint of beer, who if they had had a bite as 
well as a sup would have gone home sober, 
If that were understood it would not be 
called tyranny to impose that rule on all 
license-holders. 

Turning to the question of public 
elementary education he expressed a wish 
that in non-School Board districts the 
clergy would have as much regard for 
the consciences of Nonconformist parents 
as they had for Catholics. The report 
did not in his opinion speak with sufficient 
sternness on the subject of the new 
block grant, in the application of which 
the best schools would sutfer. Some 
levelling was good, but to level down, and 
take away the grant from good schools 
was not the way to encourage theni or 
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those not so good. He did not grudge 
the extra grant to the less efficient schools, 
but even with a shilling income-tax he 
wished the grant to the best schools could 
have been left where it was. As to the 
gap between elementary and secondary 
schools, he gave an instance of what his 
own firm had done. About nine years 
ago, with the full concurrence of the 


parents, they made it a rule that all} 


boys in their service should attend a night 
school until they were seventeen. He had 
been struck by the good results of such a 
system at Wildbad in the Black Forest, 
and had also been impressed by reading 
a report on agricultural education in 
Wirtemberg, which showed how the 
insistence on higher education during the 
past forty years had raised that people 
from one of the poorest to one of the 
most prosperous in the kingdom. By 
adopting that rule the most gratifying 
result had been attained, as shown by the 
number of County Council scholarships 
gained. He confidently recommended that 
method of bridging over the gap between 
elementary and higher education. 


The Rev. P. H. WicxstEep then gave 
an address on “ Our Differences, Political 
and Religious.” He said that when he 
was asked some weeks ago to speak at 
that meeting he had been travelling in 
Italy. He was told to choose his own sub- 
ject, and after carrying the thought of it 
with him for some days, he replied that he 
could not choose his subject, for it had 
chosen him, and there was none other on 
which it would be possible for him to 
speak, but it might not be thought suit- 
able for that meeting. On this he received 
a renewal of the invitation at the unani- 
mous wish of those who were responsible 
for the meeting. Their political differences 
at the moment struck very deep, and they 
were compelled to acknowledge that the 
cleavage was a moral one. It was true 
that on the subject of the war either side 
was convinced that the other misunder- 
stood the facts, and yet the ultimate 
reason of the difference was that they 
differed in their moral estimate of the 
difference of things. Their judgment 
differed not only where they were not 
agreed upon the facts, but where they 
were agreed. Where such a moral 
cleavage arose, they were obliged to say 
that they had clearer moral sight than 
those from whom they differed, but they 
must not on that account claim to be 
better men. They had failed in the 
attempt to persuade or convert the other 
side, and the one hope that they might 
once more stand side by side with their 
brethren was that each should work out 
to the full extent the moral principle which 
was at the heart of the position they took 
up. And so it was with their religious 
differences. Argument and controversy 
were not sufficient. They must on each 
side get at the foundation principles of 
spiritual life on which they rested, and 
work them out more consistently ; and if 
they had not to revise the truth they held, 
they must yet revise their presentation of 
the truth. Of some men it was said that 
they were better than their creed ; for 
themselves it would be well if they came 
somewhere near being as good as their 
creed. 


[A fuller report of Mr. Wicksteed’s 
speech we shall publish next week. ] 


The Rev. H. Enrretp Dowson, owing 
to the lateness of the hour, only added a 


few words, but spoke with much feeling 
of the association of Dr. Martineau with 
Liverpool, and also of John Hamilton 
Thom and Charles Beard. Remembering 
such men, to come to Liverpool was like a 
pilgrimage to him. He also paid homage 
to the laymen of Liverpool, from whom 
they received such loyal support in their 
work. 

After a closing hymn, the Benediction, 
pronounced by Dr. Klein, brought the 
meeting to an end. 


NOTES FROM DARJEELING.—II. 
Darjeeling, May 23, 1900. 


One of the first things that strikes you, 
after leaving the plains, is the marked 
change in the cast of feature in the 
natives. Your attention is at once ar- 
rested by the Mongolian type of counte- 
nance, with broad face and dnttoned nose. 
As the hills are ascended men of the 
different Mongolian races become more 
numerous—Lepchas, Limboes, Nepaulese, 
Bhutias, and Thibetans. The population 
of Darjeeling itself is a conglomerate of 
many races, wholly different in appear- 
ance and customs from the people of the 
Bengal plains. 

The Lepchas, Bhutias, Thibetans, and 
Nepaulese form the most important por- 
tion of the hill tribes met with in Dar- 
jeeling. ~ yet 

The‘ physiognomy of the Lepchas is 
markedly Thibetan in its character. The 
language, [am told—for, of course, I do 
not know it, and I have no intention of 
acquiring it—is radically identical with 
Thibetan, though there are important 
points of difference. They wear their hair 
Thibetan fashion, plaited into pig-tails; 
and their religion, such as it is, is a modi- 
fied form of Buddhism. All these facts 
point conclusively to the trans-Himalayan 
origin of Lepchas, though they differ in 
many respects from their Thibetan proto- 
types. Still this race has been hemmed 
into the Sikkim track of mountain country, 
barely sixty miles in breadth, of which 
Darjeeling is a division, for a period of 
three hundred years. 

The Lepcha is much employed on 
household and outdoor work in Darjeel- 
ing. He is a capital carrier and moun- 
taineer, is full of fun, very peaceable, and 
has the reputation of being honest. As 
household servants they are, however, 
given to pilfering. He seems to be shorter 
and a little fairer than other hillmen. His 
features are distinctly Mongolian. His 
complexion is sallow; his face is broad 
and flat; his nose is also flat ; his eyes are 
oblique ; he wears a pigtail; has no 
beard, and little, if any, moustache. 
Though womanish in the cast of his 
countenance, he has invariably a mild, 
frank, and even engaging expression. 
The young girls are pleasant to look upon, 
not from any beauty of feature, but from 
their smiling faces and evident good 
nature. The children also are bright, 
lively, laughing urchins. 

Men and women dress almost alike, and 
as the men’ have no hair about the face, 
the only way to distinguish the sexes is by 
looking at their heads ; the men have one 
pigtail and the women have two. Their 
powerfully developed legs, befitting genuine 
mountaineers, are always exposed. They 
wind themselves in a cotton garment, 
“originally ” white, with red and blue 
stripes, gathered in at the waist, and 


reaching to the knee. In the winter they 
wear a loose-sleeved upper garment. I 
have just said that the cotton kirtle was 
“originally” white. The Lepchas as a 
race show a decided aversion to soap and 
water. Their garments and their persons 
are dreadfully dirty, and they wear their 
clothes till they drop off. The women, 
who can afford it, adorn themselves with 
a profusion of ornaments, silver hoops in 
their ears, necklaces of cornelian, amber 
and turquoise—these brought from Thibet 
—pearls and corals from the south, with 
curious. silver and golden charm 
boxes or amulets attached to their 
necks or arms. These last are of 
Thibetan workmanship, are often of great 
beauty and highly ornamental, and of 
considerable intrinsic value. They con- 
tain little idols, charms of written prayers, 
or the bones, hair, or nail-parings of a 
Lama. The men carry in their girdles the 
straight, long knife, called the ban, which 
is used as a weapon of defence, as a table- 
knife, as a tooth-pick, as an axe, as a 
hammer, as a plough. It has a wooden 
sheath, one side of which is open, the 
blade being képt in position by some cross 
bands of tin. A small mat made of leaves 
and bamboo serves them for an umbrella 
in the rain and a bed at night. Their 
only musical instrument is a rude bamboo 
flute; and after the fatigues of the day 
the Lepcha will sit for hours making music 
with his flute, singing in a monotonous 
tone, or telling stories. Marriages are 
contracted in childhood. The wife is 
purchased by money, or by labour rendered 
to the future father-in-law. The marriage- 
tie is strictly kept, its violation being 
heavily punished by beating, slavery, &c. 
In this respect the morals of the Lepchas 
are far above those of their Bhutanese 
and Thibetan neighbours. Their worst 
faults are indolence and a penchant for 
gambling. 

The Bhutias are of several classes. 
Some are natives of Bhutan; some come 
from Thibet; a third class is indigenous 
to Sikkim; a fourth is a cross between 
the Thibetan, Bhutia, and the Lepcha. 
Taking all the varieties together, it may 
be said generally that the Bhutias, unlike 
the lazy Lepchas, are active and indus- 
trious, but turbulent, quarrelsome, and 
fond of drinking “‘ murruwah”’—a native — 
liquor made from millet. In Darjeeling 
they become dandy - bearers, rickshaw 
pushers and coolies. They are tall and 
of large frame. Their capacity for carry- 
ing heavy loads is marvellous. They 
usually carry their burdens by means of 
a strap fastened across the forehead. Of 
their morals the less said the better. 
They are the most immoral and dirty race 
in the Himalayas. The marriage tie, 
where it exists at all, is little respected. 
One woman may at the same time have 
several husbands, and she is often the 
wife of all the brothers. Like the Afridis 
and other frontier tribes in the north-west 
of India, the Bhutias are born robbers 
and thieves. The women generally smear 
their faces with a kind of dark red paint, 
supposed to be pig’s blood. Square 
amulets of gold and silver hang from 
their necks, which also are adorned with 
strings of glass beads, corals, and 
turquoise. Their ears, heads, fingers and 
toes are likewise adorned with silver and 
gold. Like the Lepcha women, they wear 
charm boxes containing scraps of Budd- 
hist sacred writings and, sometimes, small 
idols. On their left wrists they have a 
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white shell. The men often wear a 
smaller one on the thumb. 

They seldom, if ever, change or wash 
their clothing. Their garments, in con- 
sequence, are dreadfully filthy. The men 
wear a white wide-sleeved mantle which 
reaches down to the ground. At night it 
covers the whole body. During the day it 
is hitched up at the waist by a belt ora 
rag of unknown hue. The upper part of 
this garment forms a receptacle into which 
they cram all sorts of incongruous articles, 
including often putrid fish or meat, which 
they use as a relish with their food. From 


the belt hangs the long straight knife. | 


The women have the same long gown as 
the men, but wear an apron of many 
colours, and sometimes a black or white 
surcoat. Men and women alike have one 
or two long pigtails. The men sometimes 
wear felt caps. The women never cover 
their heads. 

Many of the Bhutias keep large herds 
of cattle in the Forest Reserves, and bring 
into Darjeeling supplies of milk and 
butter. They are the medium of a large 
portion of the trade in salt, wood, musk, 
cattle, &c., with the Thibetans. They bury 
their dead on the mountains, raising cairng 
over them. Their religion is a sort of 
depraved Buddhism. Their priests, or 
Lamas, of which there are numbers, may 
be recognised by their red dresses. Both 
priests and people make much of the 
revolving prayer-machine. Inside of this 
are prioted prayers several yards long. 
They hold it in the hand, and make it 
rotate from right to. left, whilst mono- 
tonously repeating the sentence, Om Mani 
Padi Om—that is, “ Hail to him of the 
Lotus and the Jewel.’”’ Bhutanese huts 
and villages are easily recognised by the 
fluttering pieces of cotton cloth found 
hanging from tall bamboo stakes which 
surround their houses. The writing on 
these rags are prayers and charms in- 
tended to be wafted to heaven by the wind 
as a preservation against the “ evil one.” 
With all this, they are greatly given, as I 
have said, to drunkenness, and distil all 
manner of alcoholic poisons from rice, 
wheat, and millet. Yet they are of a par- 
ticularly humorous disposition, and are 
always to be seen laughing and joking 
with each other. There are several Bhutian 
villages within a radius of six or seven 
miles from Darjeeling, where the race may 
be seen amidst their evidently congenial 
surroundings of mud and filth. 

Close to Darjeeling, in a Bhutian busti, 
or village, is a Buddhist monastery or 
Gompa, which is a good specimen of the 
religious houses to be met with all over 
the Eastern Himalayas. In the upper 
storey live the Lamas. In the lower, which 
the high priest will gladly show you 
for a little present, is the temple. At 
the entrance are a number of prayer 
wheels, large and small. Some are simply 
twirled by the hand ; others are turned by 
ropes or straps ; a few are actually rotated 
by water-power. On the occasion of my 
visit one, about six feet high, was revolving 
at the ring of two bells. Soon after my 
entrance it stopped. Several Lamas were 
counting their beads, and repeating the 
never-ending prayer already mentioned, 
the only prayer the Bhutias know. This, 
with the counting of the beads, is the 
popular religious exercise necessary for 
raising them in the scale of transmigra- 
tion. With the aid of that talisman the 
love of which is said to be the root of all 
evil, I had no difficulty in inducing some 


Lamas to again turn a praying cylinder, 
and say their prayers, that is, drone forth 
the never-varying invocation, Om Mani 
Padmi Om, not with a very grave face, 
but with an amused smile and a twinkle 
of the eye that implied confession of the 


sham. Ina dark inner room, which you 
are requested to enter with- uncovered 
head, are three Buddhist idols on a glass- 
panelled altar, with many sacred vesseis, 
holy-water, &c., in front of it. On both 
sides of the altar, in pigeon-holed shelves, 
are scores of Thibetan, Chinese, and San - 
scrit manuscripts carefully wrapped up in 
cloth. The room also contains big drums, 
gongs, thigh-bone trumpets, and human 
skulls made into small drums. 

The sole occupation of many Lamas is 
the printing and transcribing of books. 
Others make the flutes, whistles, cups, and 
various vessels used in their worship. A 
third class are doctors and conjurers, who 
profess to cure diseases by exorcising evil 
spirits, and to bring on rain at seasons of 
drought by certain mysterious rites. 
Certain Lamas are taught in the monas- 
teries such handicrafts as the manufacture 
of clothes, boots, hats, &c. Others again 
are skilled in cooking, baking, and house- 
keeping generally. The ragged, dirty 
Lama mendicant is often enough seen in 
Darjeeling. He wears a black mask, 
dances, sings, and perhaps plays on some 
oddly shaped musical instrument. An 
equally dirty and ragged urchin collects 
the alms that are offered by the onlookers. 
The Lama carries with him the inevitable 
praying-wheel, and as he whirls it round 
he chants out in dreary reiteration the 
invocation to him of the Lotus and the 
Jewel—Lord Buddha. 

S. Fiercner WILLIAMS. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. ] 

% =o $—— 

Bath.—Last Saturday afternoon a meeting of the 
Trim-street congregation was held in the school- 
house, Sawclose, prior to the annual congregational 
picnic, for the purpose of making a presentation to 
the Rev. F. W. and Mrs. Stanley, on their removal 
from Bath. Mr. J, T. Linsley, senior chapel 
warden, presided, and warm and affectionate 
tributes were. paid by the chairman and Mr. A. 
Taylor, to the value of Mr. Stanley's services during 
his twenty years’ ministry, both as preacher and 
friend. In these acknowledgments Mrs. Stanley 
was associated with ber husband. On behalf of 
the congregation, Mr. Linsley then presented to 
Mr. Stanley am address expressing great regret at 
losing him and Mrs. Stanley, “tried friends who, 
duriog twenty years, had unflinchingly laboured 
for the good of the chapel and all connected with 
it,” and wishing them success and happiness in 
their new sphere of workin London. The address 
was accompanied by a travelling equipment and a 
purse of money., Mrs. Fisher next asked Mrs. 
Stanley's acceptance of a silver tea kettle and stand, 
bearing the inscription: “ Presented to Mrs, F. W. 
Stanley by the Trim-street congregation as a parting 
token of affection. Bath, July, 1900” ; and, lastly, 
on behalf of the Ladies’ Working Suciety, Mrs. 
Lewis offered an oil painting and a coloured minia- 
ture portrait of Mr, Stanley. The Rev. F. W. 
Stanley, in acknowledging the generous gifts, said 
that his good friends made it very hard for himself 
and his wife to part from them. He had come 
from College to Bath and had remained twenty 
years, never having had during the whole of that 
period the shadow of a difference with his people. 
He had received from them great and continued 
kindness, and he should never forget them, or the 
dear friends once with them but now “ behind the 
veil.” He had lived so long in Bath and so much 
admired the city that he hoped he should never 
entirely sever himself from them, He had accepted 
& position in London because he felt that his duty 
lay there, and because after a long ministry in one 


place work became increasingly difficult. He wished 
his old friends all happiness. Mrs. Stanley having 
also expressed her appreciation of the references to 
herself, the proceedings terminated,and the majority 
of those present set out in breaks and on cycles for 
Farleigh Castle, Wiltshire, where the annual picnic 
of the congregation was held. 

Birmingham : Hurst-street Mission.—The 
60th annual report has just been issued. The 
Committee congratulate the subscribers on the fact 
that the Mission, so far from showing any 
signs of the decrepitude of old age, was never in 
& more vigorous condition as regards all the insti- 
tutions connected with it. The report of the 
Missionary (Mr, W. J. Clarke) states that the 
general work of the Mission is now probably 
covering a wider area, and embracing the varied 
activities of a larger number of agencies than ever 
before. The various forms of the Mission opera- 
tions include Sunday religious services (morning, 
afternoon, and evening), Sunday-schools, teachers’ 
preparation class, classes for physiography, experi- 
mental chemistry, sewing, dress-cutting and making, 
vocal and instrumental music, basket-making, 
reading and writing, drawing, netting (the last four 
named being for crippled children only), recreation- 
room, cricket club, social gatherings, Band of Hope, 
magazine circulation, flower distribution, mothers’ 
meetings, advice bureau, poor children’s summer 
outings and: winter cinderellas, sick, savings, and 
benevolent clubs, visits to and from the poor, &c. 
The following City agencies are also given a place 
in the report on the ground that the Missionary 
(Mr, W. J. Clarke) is the hon. secretary of them, 
and that the administrative work of each is mainly 
done by the Mission staff: Police Aided Association 
for Clothing Destitute Children, Distressed Mili- 
tary Veterans’ Association, Open-Air Court Con- 
certs Association. Particulars are also given in 
relation to assistance rendered by the Mission staff 
in the work of the following societies :—Walliker 
Garden Parties, Travellers’ Aid Society, General 
Hospital Samaritan Fund, and Daily Mail Reser- 
vist Fund. The report states that about 12,000 
visits have been paid to and received from the poor 
during the year ; that 2,929 medical notes, 1,325 
garments, 1,616 parcels of books and bunches of 
flowers have been distributed ; upwards of £800 
having been disbursed in the various channels over 
which the benevolent activities of the Mission are 
spread. The treasurer’s report discloses an adverse 
balance of £368, with respect to which the Com- 
mittee express the hope that the remedy will ba 
found, rather in the needed addition to income, 
than in reduction of expenditure, which would 
probably decrease the usefulness of the Mission, 
Mr. Clarke’s report concludes as follows :—In 
conclusion, let me say that never before have we 
been surrounded by so earnest, so willing, so 
devoted a band of workers ; never have so large a 
number of young people been gathered about us ; 
and best of all, never have our Sunday religious 
services been so largely and so regularly attended, 
never more characterised by true devoutness and 
sincerity, never more a source of real help and 
blessing to the worshippers than at the present 
time. Once again I desire to express my solemn 
conviction that these Domestic Missions of ours are 
among the truest, the noblest, embodiments of 
Christ’s own conception of what a Church of his 
should be I have ever heard of or met with. God 
forbid that we should magnify our office ; and God 
forbid, on the other hand, that we should fail to 
realise how sacred is the nature of the trust com- 
mitted to our charge, how solemn are the respon- 
sibilities it involves, how priceless beyond measure 
are the opportunities it brings. For my own part, 
the longer I live the more firmly do I become 
possessed with the belief that of all forms of 
organised effort yet devised for the higher service 
of man, none bear a closer likeness to the religion 
taught and practised by Christ himself than do our 
Domestic Missions, and none, therefore, are more 
surely on the side of those forces, visible and 
invisible, which are for ever making for the reign 
of truth and righteousness, of justice and love, the 
whole world over. 

Blackley.—As the existing school is to be pulled 
down at ounce to make room for a more convenient 
building, a closing party was held on June 16, and 
was numerously attended by past and present 
workers in the Sunday-school. After tea a meeting 
was held, at which a number of speakers gave 
interesting reminiscences of their connection with 
the place. Songs and glees were rendered at 
intervals, and a thoroughly successful party was 
concluded with a dance, On June 17 the Sunday- 
school anniversary was held in the afternoon and 
took the form of a flower service. The chapel was 
prettily decorated, and there was a good congrega- 
tion, 

Blackpool.—Sunday services are now held both 
morning and evening by the South Shore Unitarian 
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congregation, meeting in the Masonic Hall, Water- 
loo-road, as well as at the North Shore Church in 
Banks-street. Visitors not only to Blackpool but 
to Lytham and St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea should note 
this fact. 
Bolton: Unity Church.—The Rev. H. M. 
Livens, who is leaving Bolton for Brighton, preached 
farewell sermons on Sunday last, at the conclusion 
of a ministry of seven-and-a-half years. On the 
previous evening a tea-party was held, under the 


presidency of Mr. J. Entwistle, when Mrs. F. Taylor, 


on behalf of the congregation, presevted to Mrs. 
Livens a silver tea service, with expressions of 
gratitude for the ungrudging work she had done, 
and regret that the state of her health compelled 
their removal to Brighton. The Chairman then 
presented to Mr. Livens a handsome edition of 
Tissot’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus Christ,” and a purse of gold, 
with the congregation’s earnest good wishes and an 
expression of their own deep sense of loss in his 
departure. Mr. Livens having acknowledged the 


gifts and thanked his friends for all the kindness and 


support in his work which they had given, Messrs. 
¥F. Taylor, J. J. Bradehaw, and others spoke, and the 
Rev. C. J. Street bore testimony to the public loss 
involved in Mr. Livens’s removal from Bolton. 
Mr. Livens is about to enter on his new ministry at 
Brighton, and will be succeeded at Unity Church by 
the Rev. Wilfred Harris, of Longsight. 

Cardiff.—Services in connection with the 
Sunday-school anniversary were held at West-grove 
Church, morning and evening, Sunday, June 24. 
The church had been prettily decorated for the 
occasion, and special hymns were sung. Dr. 
Griffiths, of Pontypridd, preached with great power 
and effect in the morning; the evening service 
being taken by Mrs. W. Phillips, of Nottage. By 
her address, which interested the children while it 
taught the wise, she delighted the congregation, 
from whom she will always receive hearty welcome 
on future visits, 

Deal.—The Rev. T. Shakespeare acknowledges 
receipt of the following amounts for the Chapel 
Repair Fund:—B, and F, U. A., £10; Miss 
Preston, £1. “ 

Glossop.—The anniversary services were held on 
June 17. Perfect weather favoured the occasion, 
and, in consequence, the congregations were excep- 
tionally good. In the afternoon the annual proces- 
sion of members, scholars, and friends took place, 
and, as the custom is, two hymns were sung in the 
public square. This procession is looked upon as a 
kind of demonstration, and it is pleasing to report 
that the muster was larger than it has been for 
many years past. The Rev. Charles Peach, of 
Manchester, conducted the services, and preached 
eloquent and inspiring discourses, which were lis- 
tened to with sustained attention. The beautiful 
church, of which Glossop Unitarians are so justly 
proud, appeared to be well filled at both services. 
Nearly £40 was collected in the church, and as a 


rough index to the size of the congregations, it may’ 


be stated that this sum was made up of 527 coins, 
of which 219 were given in the afternoon and 308 
in the evening. In every respect it was an 
inspiriting celebration, and will encourage the 
congregation to persist in holding the fort in the 
face of many and serious difficulties, 

Guildford.— This year’s flower services were very 
successful, the congregations and the offertories 
being unusually large. Special gratitude is due to 
the organist and choir for their helpful rendering 
of the music, by which so much may be doue 
spiritually as well as vesthetically for the 
strengthening of our churches. 

Hinckley.—On Sunday week, June 17, the Sun- 
‘day-echool anniversary services were taken by the 
Rev. C. Roper, of Manchester. There were full 
congregations and good collections, The anthem 
was Sullivan’s “I will sing of Thy Power,” the 
children singing special hymns, Mr. W. Rowlett (of 
Leicester) at the organ. On Whit-Monday last the 
senior scholars and teachers organised a waggonette 
party to Bradgate Park, when about forty joined in 
what proved a most enjoyable excursion. 

Liverpool Sunday-school Society.—The 
annual summer meeting was held at Liscard on 
Saturday, June 23. The afternoon was spent by 
the teachers and their friends in a ramble, in which 
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little groups went their own way through the parks 
and along the shore, all meeting at the Liscard 
Memorial Church at 5.30 for tea, at which they 
were hospitably entertained by Mr. Thomas Gare, 
a member of the congregation. A cordial vote of 
thanks to the Liscard congregation and to Mr. 
Gare, moved by the Rev. J. C. Hirst, President of 
the Society, seconded by Mr. F. Robinson, was 
carried by acclamation, and was acknowledged by 
Mr. W. Woffenden, chairman of the congregation. 
After teaa religious service was held in the Memorial 
Church, conducted by the Rev. V. D. Davis, and a 


‘sermon was preached by the Rev. J. L, Haigh. 


London: Rhyl-street Domestic Mission. — 
The Rev. Joseph Pollard, having keen obliged to 
resign his ministry after nineteen years’ service at 
this Mission, several “ farewell meetings ” have been 
recently held. At the invitation of Mr. Pollard, 
the Sunday-school teachers and choir met at the 
Mission on June 20 for a farewell party. On June 22 
a most interesting ceremony took place before a 
large number of members of the Mission, when Mr. 
H. C. Brison presented to Mr. Pollard an address 
and a gold watch, engraved with the following 
inscription :—“ Presented to Rev. Joseph Pollard 
by the congregation, teachers, and scholars of Rhyl- 
street Domestic Mission, on the occasion of his 
resignation after nineteen years’ ministry. June 24, 
1900.” Mr. Pollard was greatly affected, and 
having said a few words of thanks, the meeting was 
brought to a close. A further presentation was 
made last Sunday afternoon before the assembled 
school, and in the evening Mr. Pollard preached his 
farewell sermon to a large congregation. Itis with 
feelings of deepest regret that all members of the 


Mission say ‘“ Farewell” to one who has worked so | 


faithfully amongst them for so many years, 


Lordon Sunday-school Society.—The aggre- | 


gate service for elder scholars was held at Essex 
Hall on Sunday afternoon last, June 24, under the 
auspices oi this Society. The service was conducted 
by the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, M.A., of Highgate, 


who was supported on the platform by Miss M. | 


Pritchard, Mr. Ion Pritchard, Mr. F. W. Turner, 
and Mr. Harold Wade. The anniversary service, 
compiled by Miss Maud Turner, was again used, the 
choirs of the Essex Church, Highgate, and Newing- 
ton Green schools, under the conductorship of Mr. 
F. W. Turner, leading the singing. The scholars 
joined heartily in the service, and Mr. Sunderlanc 


passed a well-deserved compliment on the singing, } 
which certainly reached a high standard of excel- | 


lence, About 300 scholars, all of the age of fourteen 
years and upwards, attended the service, represent- 


ing the following thirteen schools :—Avondale- | 


road, Bermondsey, Essex Church, George’s-row, 


Hackney, Highgate, Kentish Town, Limehouse, 


Newington. Green,  Portland-street, Stamford- 
street, Stepney, and Unity. Mr. Sunderland, 
taking for his text_ Revelation iii, 8: ‘ Behold I] 
have set before thee an open door,” dwelt earnestly 
on some of.the ways by which all might enter more 
deeply into life, the “open doors” of work and 
service, of knowledge, history, literature and art, 
and, while impressing on his hearers the great value 
of good reading, good companionship, and good 
thoughts, he urged them to remember that of all 
the open doors the most important were those 
within them, the doors of heart and conscience 
leading direct to God. The hope was expressed 
that the address might be printed and distributed 
amongst our schools for consideration in detail, as 
it contained much concentrated truth, and would 
undoubtedly open the door for many a useful lesson. 
The best thanks of the Society are due to Mr. R. 
Pritchard, of Highgate, who, at a moment’s notice, 
ably presided at the organ. 

Manchester : Strangeways.—The Sunday- 
school anniversary services were held on Sunday, 
June 17, the preacher, morning and evening, being 
the Rev. J. J. Wright, of Atherton. The church 
was effectively decorated with flowers and plants. 
Special music was rendered during the day by the 
choir and the new organist, Mr, G R. Grundy. In 
the afternoon a flower service of song, the compila- 
tion of the Rev. W. R. Shanks, was given, when the 
story was read by Mr. Henry Stanley with much 
acceptance. All the services, in view of the day, 


and the conditions affecting the locality, were suc- |— 


cessful, 

Nantwich.—Sunday-school anniversary services 
were held last Sunday, conducted by the Rev. J. 
Morley Mills. At the afternoon service an address 
was given by Mr. R. Mansell, of Shrewsbury. 
Special hymns and other music were rendered by 
the children and the choir, and-the offertories were 


satisfactory. A peculiar interest attached to these | 


services, as they also marked the close of Mr. Mills’s 
eight years’ ministry at Nantwich. 


Remonstrant Synod of Ulster.—The annual |. 


meeting of this Synod, representing Bangor, 
Templepatrick, and Armagh Presbyteries, was held 
on June 20, in the First Presbyterian Church, 


Rosemary-street, Belfast. The proceedings began 
at noon with divine service, followed by asermon by 
the outgoing Moderator (Rev. A. Gordon, M.A.) 
upon the text, “The end is not yet” (Matthew 
xxiv. 6), In the course of his retiring address, Mr. 
Gordon referred to the easy way in which the 
churches in this country were getting along as 
compared with England, where Ritualism had been 
making progress. He alluded to their code of 
discipline, which some years ago had been revised, 
but never published, and recommended that a 
summary of the most important portions of that 
code should be printed for circulation. Rev. W. 
E. Mellone was elected Moderator for the ensuing 
year ; Rev. J. Hall, Crumlin, clerk ; and Rev. S. C. 
Pinkerton, Newry, assistant clerk. Rev. J. A. 
Kelly presented the Financial Committee’s report, 
and Rev. J.Smyth, M.A., Banbridge, submitted the 
financial statement. The report, together with the 
following, were adopted :—Incidental Fund account, 
presented by the Rev. J. H. Bibby, Balleé ; Bally- 
mena Church account, presented by the Rev. James 
Hall; and Presbytery reports, presented by the 
Revs. F, Thomas, S. C. Pinkerton, and J, A. Kelly. 
The trustees were reappointed, a vote of condolence 
being passed with the relatives of the late Rev. D. 
Thompson, Dromore, and Mr. W. H. Malcolm, of 
Holywood. On the proposition of the Rev. A. 
Gordon, seconded by the Rev. J. A. Kelly, the 
following notice of motion was adopted :—‘ That 
the question of a revised edition of, or summary 
excerpt from, the Code of Discipline be referred to 
the General Purposes Committee.” The benediction 
terminated the proceedings. 

Ringwood.—The first distribution of prizes from 
William Clark’s School Fund took place at the 
British School on Friday, June 22. Mr. Conway 
presided, and explained that the fund originated 
with the late Mr. William Clark, who lefu money 
for the education of children connected with St. 
Thomas's (Unitarian) Chapel. For some years the 
fees for the education of such children had been 
paid to the British School, but the passing of the 
Free Education Act and its adoption by the school 
had rendered necessary an application to the 
Charity Commissioners, which had resulted, after 
delay which threatened to be interminable, in the 
framing of a new scheme for the administration of 
the fund, which had been sanctioned by the Com- 
missioners, under which the trustees, who were 
still to be appointed by the subscribers to the Unit- 
arian chapel, might give prizes to the pupils of the 
British School. Mrs. Conway then distributed 
nearly a hundred prizes in the form of books, 
writing desks, workboxes, and medals to the 
successful pupils, After a few words from Miss 
Polden (one of the trustees), Mr, Culver, Mr, 
Roberts (School Attendance Officer), and Mr. 
Morgan (Head Master) the proceedings terminated, 

Shrewsbury.—The 110th anniversary of the 
Sunday-school in connection with the High- 
street Free Christian Church was commemorated 
on June 17, when appropriate sermons were 
preached by the Rey. J. C. Street. Special hymns 
were sung by the scholars, and good collections 
taken on behalf of the school fund. The following 
Thursday the annual out-door gathering took place, 
at which there were about one hundred scholars 
and friends, and notwithstanding occasional heavy 
showers, a very pleasant time was spent. 

Sunday-school Treats.—Successful Sunday- 
school summer treats are reported from Kirkcaldy 
on Saturday last, and Nottage on Tuesday. 


BIRTHS. 


Moorz—On the 21st June, at Hindley Parsonage, 
to Rev. and Mrs. John Moore, a daughter. 
Tomprins—On the 23rd June, at Kelvin Lodge, 
Catford, Mrs. A. J. Tompkins (née Atkins, 

Hinckley), of a son. 


3 MARRIAGES. 


PERRIS-—VALLANCE—On Wednesday, 20th June, 
1900, at the Old: Meeting House, Mansfield, 
Notts, by the Rev. H. W. Perris, assisted by 
the Rev. E. I. Fripp, B.A., Harry Shaw Perris, 
M.A., Minister at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
London, to Mary Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Vallance, Parkholm, 


Mansfield. 
: DEATHS. 


Witson—On Thursday, the 14th June, 1900, at her 
residence, No. 32, Elgin-road, Dublin, Mrs, 
Mary. Bent Wilson, aged 79 years, widow of 
the Jate John Wilson, Esq., of Carn-Sampson, 
rear Ballycastle, co. Antrim, and third daughter 
of the late Stephen Shute, Esq., of Liverpool 

- and of Crediton, Devon, Mrs. Wilson resided 
for many, years at Bath before removing to 
Dublin. The funeral was at St. Jerome Ceme- 

“~~ tery, Dublin, on Saturday, the 16th June, 1900 
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CAT ENDA RR: 


OuR 
mee Eas 
SUNDAY, July 1, 


——— od 


GS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be seat-to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.u. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. D. Amos. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m., Boy’s Own Brigade Church Parade 
Service—‘ Brotherly Love,’ Rev. FREDERIC 
ALLEN, and 7 p.m., Mr. J. C. Patn. 

‘Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. T. W. F'RECKELTON. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church , Wellesley-rd. West 
Croydon,114.mM.and7p.M.,Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11. 15 A.M, and 6.30e. M., 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
Rey. SroeFORD A. "BROOKE, MA., and 7 Pp. Moy, 
Rey. F, H. Jongs, B.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Uptoulane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev, H. Woops PErRRis,’ 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7-p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, Rev.' 
Epcar Daryn, and 7 p.M., Rev. Brooxe HeEr-: 
FoRD, D.D, Minister’s Class for Children, 12 30, 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J.T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 

Islington Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence-: 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, “ Advantages and Obligations,” 
Evening, ‘‘Iliusions and Delusions.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. G. 
Dawes Hroxs, M.A., Ph.D. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CaynoweEtH Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMaAn, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, 3.15 p.m. (Peck- 
ham Rye), and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. Carter. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
aud 7 p.M., and 3 p.M., Service for Children, 
Rey. 8, FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Holman Hunt’s Picture, “The Shadow of 
Death,” Luckine TaVENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. Communion 
Service after Morning Service. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11am, 
Rev, T. E. M. Epwarps, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. W. 
Ler. | 


Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 


11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev, 
. Dr, Mummery. 


a 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batsatt Heats Instirvre: Our FatTHer’s CHURCH, 


11 a.M, and 6.30 p.m., Rey. C, J. SNHATH. 


Bata, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 


Rey. F. W. Stanwey. 
BeprorD, Library (side room), 6.30 p.m., Rev. 


“.  Rownanp HI. 


BuacKroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. - 


*BuacKroo., Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 


Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELL SMITH. 
Bootie Free Church, ‘Stanley- road, 11 a.M, and 
6.30 P.M. 
BovurnemMoursy, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 
Briguron, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
-North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev, T, A. Gorton. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 4.M. and 
7 p.M., Rev. J. W. BisHop, of Manchester. 
CantTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfr ars, 11 a.M., 
J. Remineton Witson, M.A. 
Dgau and WaLmer Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114.m.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market- -8quare, ll a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows. : 
HasTBOURNE Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 4.M, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. St. Crain, 
GuiuprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. 8. Lana BuckLanD. 


~ HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 


11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Rev, J. J Marten, 


Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 P.m., Rev. 
QC. HARcRove, M.A. 

LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN, 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 1] a.M., Rev. P. C. 
Mozoompar, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A, CoppEN 
SMITH. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6. 30 P.M., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 


LiveRPoot, Ullet- ‘road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. RS 


6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kiem. 

ManonesteR, Strangeways, 10.380 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W, R. SHANKS, 

Maraate, Forester’s Hal], Union-crescent, 11 4, M., 
Rev. ee B. BaRNHILL, 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., 
Rev. CLEMENT E. PrKe. 

OxFoRD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rey. 
Rev, C. B. Upron, B.A., B.Sc. 

PortsMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel,St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. 'Homas Bonn, 

PortTsMoUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens PRIOR. 


Ramseatz, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 


Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11. 15 A.M. and 6.30 P.M. 

SoarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M.and 7 P.M., 
Rev. J. M. ConneLe. 

Sipmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Sovruport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denny. Stables in the 
grounds, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.M., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TonsRiDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute Dudley- 

road, 11 a.M.and 6.30 P.M. 


_Yorx,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6.30P.m., 


Rev, H. Rawwinas, M.A. 
—__>_____. 
IRELAND. 
WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 


more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. MeLttone, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. Subject, “‘ The Further 
Logical Development of the Principles of the 
Reformation,’ opened by Dr. Herbert SMITH. 
Tea at Six o’clock. All welcome. 


BV OUTH-F LACE ETHICAL SOCIETY’ 

SOUTH-PLACH, .FINSBURY. — July Ist, 
at 11,15, Mrs. BESANT, “Ancient and Modern 
Science.” Concert at 7. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

W.—July Ist, ab 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘“ Morality and Art.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburks under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &ec. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs,, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O # onthe minimum monthly balances, te) 
/, when not drawn below £100, /; 
ie) fe) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


O° (o) 
> A. ip on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2D 1 /. 
2To 2 2fo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 
cena FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


~ ‘Telephone No. 5 Holbern. 
Telegraphic Address: © BIREBECE, LONDON.” 


Schools, etc, 


—_+— 


RIGHTON. — ASCOTT HOUSE 
SCHOOL, 37, SUSSEX-SQUARE. 
PrincipaL—MAURICE JACOBS, M.A. (Oxon.). 

BOYS well grounded and prepared for Public 
Schools by experienced University Graduates and 
Public Schoolmen. Healthiest situation in Brighton, 
facing sea and downs. Playing fields of thirty 
acres. Highest references. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRIncipaL ees Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges, Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


S OCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr, WARRINGTON. 
Healthy country district. 
Fee £40 per annum. 
Write for prospectus. 
Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 


ghee: WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


W O00 D'S TRUST FUND. 


The Trustees are prepared to RECEIVE APPLI- 
CATIONS from young persons of Liberal Religious 
Opinions who have gained Scholarships and require 
assistance to enable them to enter a Training 
College. Forms of application may be had of Mr. 
J. T. Preston, Carson House,’ Church End, 
Finchley, N. : 


HOME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessiz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


ANTED, a SERVANT to attend on 

an elderly lady. Some knowledge of 

nursing, and generally capable. Unitarian pre- 

ferred. Not under 30.—Apply, Lady Bowrine, 
7, Baring Crescent, Exeter. 


ON - RESIDENT GOVERNESS.— 
ai Honour certificated, experienced. Usual 
English subjects, English literature, Latin, French, 
German, science, music, drawing and brushwork, 
calisthenics, cyclist.—E, H. Surry, 12, Ampthill- 
road, Liverpool. 


Ae e es for KINDERGARTEN 
STUDENT, apply Miss Lxstiz, Tanglewood 
School and Kindergarten, Barut Green, Worcester- 
shire. Must be well educated. Training includes 
lectures at Miss Bishop’s College, Edgbaston, Re- 
duced terms to one willing to give some help. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

—— 
International Handbooks to the 
New Testament. 

Edited by ORELLO CONE, D.D. 


The Synoptic Gospels, together with 
e« Chapter on the Text-Criticism 
of the New Testament. 

By GEORGE LOVELL CARY, A.M., L.H.D. 

President of the Meadville Theological School, 
Price 7s. 6d. 


a*» Any one sending 6s, before July 1 to the 
address-below can have a copy of this book sent 
post free. 


London: Pxinip GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


Ge 


The ANNUAL PUBLIC EXAMINATION of 
the Students of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College will be held in the MEMORIAL HALL, 
MANCHESTER, on WEDNESDAY, July 4th, 
commencing at 10.30 am. The VISITOR'S 
ADDRESS will be delivered by the Rev. PHILEMON 
Moorg, B.A., at 5 o’clock. 

On the Evening of the same day the VALEDIC- 
TORY SERVICE will be held in CROSS-STREET 
CHAPEL at 7.30, and will be conducted by the 
Rev. J. C. StreEt, of Shrewsbury. 

The attendance of friends of the College is 
invited. 

For the Committee, 
DENDY AGATE, 
EDWARD TALBOT, 


ANCHESTER DISTRICTSUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


HOLIDAY HOME, 
GREAT HUCKLOW, DERBYSHIRE, 


Hoa. Secs. 


To be Opened 
SATURDAY, JULY 7th, at 4.45 p.m., 
BY THE 


REY. 8. A. STEINTHAL, 


Excursion Tickets to Miller’s Dale are issued by 
Trains leaving Manchester Central at 9.18 a.m, and 
1.48 p.m. ; Fare, 23, 3d. return. A Waygonette 
will meet the Afternoon Train, Fare 1s. each way. 
Tea will be provided after the Opening Ceremony. 


LD MEETING HOUSE, ATHER- 
STONE (UNITARIAN), 
will be RE-OPENED by Principat Gorpon, 
JULY 8th. 


A sum of £75 is urgently needed towards the 
necessary renovation, which is nearly completed. 


Amount already promised :— 


£8, d. 
The Trustees (per Rev. J. Howard) 50:30 
A. W. Worthington, wae a Biswas: wed 0080 
Miss Tagart one . - wee ee ee 
Miss Sharpe mae ose eh Goan: 20 aO 
Mrs. Gee aoe Be Bed 5220'7.0 
Mr, Kinsvn... Varsities V 
Mr. E. Russell Evans, Didsbury... 5 0 0 
Rev. H. Austin, Cirencester 05 0 
Rev. W. S. Smith, Antrim 010 0 
Raised on the spot in small sums 2 0 0 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by Mrs. 
Ger, The Grotto, Atherstone, near Tamworth, 


HOWBENT CHAPEL. — SCHOOL 

SERMONS on JULY 8th, at 3 and 6.30, 

Preacher, Rev. Dr. Kirin, of Liverpool. Friends 
cordially invited. Tea provided. 


ERESOES 5 OF ADDRESS. 
REY, CHARLES PEACH 
to 
89, CLARENDON-RoaD, C.-ON-M., MANCHESTER, 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 
ooo 


Ata SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of Con- 
tributors held at DR. WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY, 
LONDON, on June 27, 1900, Wm. Lona, Esq., 
President, in the Chair :— 

It was RESOLVED: That the regulations be 
amended so that the Annual General Meeting 
of the Contributors be in future held on the 
SeconD Wednesday in February of each year, 
instead of on the first Wednesday in February 
as heretofore. 

HARRY RAWSON, 


A. W. WORTHINGTON, Hon, Secs. 


Board and Resivence, 


—e—— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, ROBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


NGLESEA. BRYNTIRION 

BOARDING HOUSE, Red Wharf Bay. 

Tennis. Misses ScHorreLD and Brooks. Terms 
on application. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),.— 
Miss Rowianp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church,—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocooxk. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. Near the lakes, the 
woods, and the mountains of Westmorland. 
Board and lodging from three shillings per day.— 
Write for particulars to the Rev. H. V. Miuis 
Starnthwaite Colony, Kendal. 


EAR WINCHELSEA.—A few paying 
GUESTS received in a healthy country 
village. Terms moderate. Good cycling. Pretty 
undulating country. Within easy reach of Rye 
and Camber. References given.—Mrs. CourLanp, 
Icklesham, Rye. 


T, LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’”’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HorTeL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers, 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ QureTuDE, Lonpon.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Book of Daily Strength. 


Selections from 
Unitarian Writers for every Day of the Year 


Eprrep sy 


V. D. DAVIS, B.A. 


Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. Superior Edition in leather 
gilt, 58, net. Postage 4d, extra, 
London: 

PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY, 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED, Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for JULY: 
“ Tt is God’s Will.” 
My Confession of Faith (revised). 
A Scientific Basis of Belief in a Future Life. 
The Final Seat of Authority. Is it ‘‘The Cross” ? 
A Cautious Bishop. 
The London “ San: mi 
Was it Ingersoll ? 
A Good Man’s Aberrations, 
Rowdies and their Revels, 
Made in Fleet-street. 
War Notes. ~ 
“The Fight for Freedom.” 
Notes by the Way and Notes on Books, 
To a Strenuous Combatant. A Poem. 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
Witiams and Noraarte, and all Booksellers. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for May.—* Our Work for the Common 
Cause.” — 
Double Number. Price 2d. 
Annual subscription, 1s, 6d. post free, 


Apply, Essex Hall, or CHas. Staingr, 82, Ravens: 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


[QTCENTUBY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, : 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrenoz, Bart., a1, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupax, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H, A, Harpoastte, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHENSEAWARD [aYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W. 
and Mrs. Henry Rort, 1 Ghancineea ees N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3h, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES. promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.;.15 years, 16s. 14, ; 
10 years, "£1 1s. 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their ownoccupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Printed by Woopratt & KinpeEr, 70 to76, Long Acre, W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, au 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Jonn Heywoop, 29 and. 80, Shoe-lane, E,C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, June 30, 1900, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842.] 
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Tar Inpian Famine Branmo Somas 
Founp.—Mr. fon Pritchard acknow- 
ledges receipt of the following dona- 
tions:—Amount already acknowledged, 
£1,966 18s. 4d.; H. J. B., 5s.; Miss EH. 
~ Newling and Miss Julia Bendelback, 10s. ; 
oe H. Currer Briggs, £10; E. E. J., 

; Mr. G. Fleming Simons, £5; E. and 
e i, G., 5s.; Mrs. Jevons, £2 2s. ; Mr. 
W. Roscoe, Is. 6d.; Mr. Phillip Rees, of 
- Merthyr, 1s.; Mr. and Mrs. P. F., £20; 
Collection at Upper. Chapel, Sheffield, 


£21 2s. J0d.; Collection at Frenchay 
Chapel, 10s.; R.M., Liverpool, 10s.; Mrs. 
W. J. Evans, 10s.; Miss HE. Doughty, 


2s. 6d.; Mr- William Spiller, £5; The 
Employés of Messrs. William Jardine and 
Co., £2 133s.; Some Sympathisers, 8s. ; 
R. G., Swansea, 2s. 6d.; Collection at 
Park-street Church (Unitarian), Hull, 
£13 12s.; The Third Boys’ Class, Liver- 
pool Domestic Mission, Mill-street, 4s. ; 
Total, £2,050 1s. 8d.; Contributions may 
be sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Tue Secretaries of the London Sunday 
School Society write to say that there is 
urgent need of more suitable country 
homes to which the children of our 
Sunday-schools may be sent for a summer 
holiday. At present there are twenty-five 
children on the lists for whom the Society 
is unable to make arrangements owing to 
the lack of country homes. The summer 
is now here, the school holidays will 
shortly commence, and we shall there- 
fore be glad if anyone knowing of such 
homes will communicate at ance with the 
- General Secretary to the Fund, Miss Toye, 
156, Stepney-green, Mile-end, By 


Mr. P. C. Mozoompar is announced to- 


preach to-morrow (Sunday) morning at 
Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead. We 
understand also that next Thursday after- 
noon at 3.30, a meeting is to be held at 
the Imperial Institute, under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Northbrook, at which Mr. 
Mozoomdar will deliver an address on 
“Present Day Progress.in India,” The 
meeting is freely open to all who would be 
interested to attend. 

Tae annual meeting of the Hastern 
Union of Unitarian and other Free 
Christian Churches was held at Norwich 
on Tuesday, and in the evening a service 
was held in the Octagon Chapel, for the 
induction of the Rev. Alfred Hall, B.A., as 
minister, the charge being delivered by 
Dr. Drummond, Principal of Manchester 
College, and the charge to the congrega- 
tion by the Rev. Alexander Gordon, a 
former minister of the Octagon Chapel. 
A fuller report of these meetings we are 
obliged to postpone until next week. 


Tue Manchester District Qoaay-schoot 
Holiday Home was opened last Saturday, 
a number of friends from Manchester and 
Sheffield aud other places, in addition to 
the parties from Pendleton and Lower 
Mosley Sunday-schools who are the first 
to occupy the Home, taking part in the 
proceedings. The account which we have 
received will be published next week. 


THe Mill Hill Chapel Record for July 
contains a letter from the Rev. C. Har- 
grove to his congregation, written’ partly 
on the voyage home and partly on June 29 
after his arrival, 
interest of his visit to America and of his 
Sunday preachings, which ended with the 
services on two Sundays on board the s.s. 
Ethiopia, by which he and Mrs. Hargrove 
returned. During the present month Mr: 
Hargrove is preaching a series of sermons 
ou subjects suggested by his American 
visit, and the first of these on ‘“ Lessons 
from the New World:—I. The World 
Beyond Time. <A Lesson of Diffidence” 
is published in this month’s Mill Hill 
Pulpit. The sermon deals with the dis- 
coverers of the New World, and makes of 
their experiences a parable of what we 
shall find in that New World, which is 
still beyond all mortal sight. 


-Tur Rev. T. L. Marshall has resigned 
his seat on Dr. Williams’s Trust, on 
account of his inability to attend the 
quarterly meetings of Trustees. Mr. 
Marshall was Senior Trustee since Dr. 
Sadler’s death, having taken his seat on 
the Trust so far back as June, 1853, when 
he was elected as minister of the Gravel 
Pit Chapel, Hackney. For the same 
reason Mr. Marshall has withdrawn from 
the Board of Managers of t 


telling of the great 


tion Fund, of which he was a member 
since its formation in 1883. 

Tue final volume of the great “Dice 
tionary of National Biography,” edited at 
first by Mr. Leslie Stephen, and latterly 
by Mr. Sidney Lee, and published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., was issued 
at midsummer. The work, which is now 
completed in sixty-three volumes, was 
projected by Mr. George M. Smith in 1882. 
The first volume was issued at the begin- 
ning of 1885, and, according to the 
original plan, with unbroken regularity 
and marvellous promptitude, a new 
volume appeared every quarter, until the 
whole was published. The first twenty- 
one volumes were edited by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, ending with December, 1889. 
Then Mr. Sidney Lee, who had been 
assistant, became joint-editor for a year, 
and when in the spring of 1891 Mr. 
Stephen, owing to continued ill-health, 
was compelled to resign, Mr. Lee brought 
out the last thirty-seven valumes as sole 
editor. The dictionary contains 29,120 
biographical notices, of which 27,195 are 
full substantive articles, and it claims to 
give some account of “all men and 
women of British or Irish race who have 
achieved any reasonable measure of dis- 
tinction in any walk of life.” 

Tue Preface to the last volume of the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography ” gives 
some very interesting statistics as to the 
contents of this monumental work. Of 
the letters of the alphabet, B has the 
greatest number of names, 3,078, C has 
2,542, S and H each 2,420, and M 
2,310. Of particular names Smith (with 
Smyth or Smythe) is far beyond the 
rest in the number of individuals recorded 
there being 195, while Jones comes 
next with 132, and then Stewart (in 
various forms) with 112. Brown has 102, 
but Robinson only 63, while Davies is 
above him with 68. There are 29,108 
pages in the Dictionary, so that the average 
length of an article is not quite a page; 
but to Shakespeare 49 pages are allotted ; 
while Wellington comes next with 34, 
Francis Bacon with 32, Oliver Cromwell 
31, Queen Elizabeth 28, then after ten 
others, Wycliffe with 21 pages. The total 
number of contributors to the Dictionary 
have been 653, of whom 56 died before the 
work was completed ; the bulk of the 
work was, however, done by about a 
hundred regular contributors. 


OF the contributors to “ The Dictionary 
of National Biography,” Mr. Sidney Lee, 
in addition to his work as editor, has 
written the largest amount, in 820 articles, 
making as much as three volumes; Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, in 904 articles, as much 
as two and a-quarter volumes; the Rev. 
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Alexander Gordon, in 691 articles, as 
much as a volume and three-quarters. 
Among the other most voluminous contri- 
butors are the Rev. William Hunt, Mr. 
W. P. Courtney, Dr. A. W. Ward, Dr. 
Norman Moore, Mr. James Gairdner, and 
Dr. Richard Garnett. The names of only 
seven contributors appear in each one of 
the sixty-three volumes, and among them 
Mr. Gordon and Dr. Moore. Among the 
chief of Mr. Gordon’s articles are those 
on Edmund Calamy, the elder and younger, 
Paul Cardale, Dr. Lant Carpenter and 
Mary Carpenter, Dr. Doddridge, George 
Fox, W. Gaskell, J. Kenrick, J. Kentish, 
Lodowicke Muggleton, John James Tayler, 
Jeremy Taylor, Charles Wellbeloved, John 
and Charles Wesley, Whitefield and 
James Yates. Among the articles by con- 
tributors no longer living are Professor 
Freeman’s on Alfred the Great, Mr. 
Richard Hutton’s on Walter Bagehot, 
and Myr. Alexander Ireland’s on Leigh 
Hunt. The Dictionary must certainly 
be regarded as one of the most notable 
achievements of the century, a monu- 
ment not only of the high ability 
and diligent promptness of the editors 
and their chief contributors, but of the 
high courage, the generous ambition, and 
public spirit of the publisher, who out of 
his own resources has accomplished so 
great a work. 

Hissert Trust.—The Trustees, at their 
recent meeting at University Hall, passed 
the following resolution :— 

“That the Hibbert Trustees, at their 
first half-yearly meeting after the death of 
Dr. Martineau, desire to place on record 
their deep reverence for his character and 
genius, They remember with feelings of 
veneration that his long life was devoted 


to the service of that pure and simple 


Christianity to the furtherance of which 
the Trust is dedicated and that he so 
brilliantly exemplified in himself, those 
high scholarly attainments which it has 
been one of the leading objects of the 
Trustees to foster in those who were pre- 
paring for the Christian ministry. With 
especial gratitude would they refer to the 
sympathy and advice which he was always 
ready to communicate to them, particu- 
larly at the time of the inception of the 
Hibbert Lectures, and to the eloquent 
defence of the principles of religious 
liberty and the free study of theology, which 
from time to time they heard from his 
lips at the social gatherings after their 
summer half-yearly meetings. In him 
they have lost not only a great and dis- 
tinguished man—a leader of spiritual 
thought and defender of a spiritual faith, 
but a personal friend whom they must 
always remember with heartfelt respect 
and affection.” 

SustrentaTion Funp.—The Board, at 
its meeting on June 27, made grants to 
the amount of £1,225. 


Worps are to thoughts what gold is to 
the diamond, It is needed for the 
setting—but a small amount ‘suffices.— 


Voltaire. 
a teen aaacetotaces 


Dark skies must clear, and, when the 
clouds are past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year ; 
Patient I listen, sure thut sweet at last 
Will sound His voice of. cheer. 
Celia Tharter. 


MR. P..C. MOZOOMDAR’S 
THOUGHT OF CHRIST. 


Tue Messiah Pulpit of New York for 
June 8 contains a sermon by Mr. P. C. 
Mozoomdar on “Oneness with God” in 
which he maintains that in Jesus is 
revealed to the world the true way of the 
soul’s union with God. He will not call 
himself a Christian or a Unitarian because 
to him Christianity means a special theo- 
logy and ritual and dominion, but he would 
call himself and all true men “ Christ- 
men,” because in Christ is the truest 
revelation of Godto man. The conclusion 
of the sermon is as follows :— 

. The greatest thing in man is his moral 
character. If intellectual men are im- 
moral, whatistheir philosophy? If poets 
and men with a strong perception of 
beauty are immoral—as so many of them 
have been—what is the benefit of their 
sentimentality ? Itis purity of conscience 
that giveth wings to an inspired thought ; 
it is the holiness of the mind that deepens 
the emotions of the heart. Religion is 
holiness: righteousness exalteth a man as 
well as a nation. 

In all countries, I have told you, there 
are grand utterances about God, and there 
are aspirations after beauty. But it is a 
singular thing that the religion of Christ 
hath furnished motives for 
character which, with all their erratic 
teachings, the Christian churches have 
adopted. No religion enforces moral 
character so effectually as a religion of 
Christ. Christ was above all things a 
sinless soul, a holy being, a sanctified 
soul; and he sanctified himself, not for 
his own salvation, not for his own peculiar 
advantage. He sanctified himself for 
others. He sanctified himself that we 
might be sacred. He showed his holiness 
of example that our sins might be purged 
off, and we might become pure as he was 
pure. Thus in sonship, in the love of 
man, in the beauty of character, in the 
balance between the greatest faculties of 
man’s nature, the example of Christ 
among men stands supreme, and oneness 
with God is thus effected. 

Therecan benooneness with God without 
oneness with man, and the test of Christ 
and his Father being one is in the fact 
that Christ and all men and women have 
become or are going to be one. Union 
with God is often a selfish aspiration. 
Union with God is then proved true when 
union with man is a reality. Christ’s 
mode of being one with other men was his 
love for them. In these days, so many 
hundreds of years after, men want to do 
good to men through the agency of swords 
and gunpowder. They want to conquer, to 
defeat, to slay, to break nations to their 
yokes. Have they been able to do so? 
Conquest has its advantages and its dis- 
advantages. We know that very well, 
because we are a conquered people. Eng- 
land’s conquest of India has brought 
innumerable benefits to us; and you might 
say the same thing of Russia’s rule of 
Central Asia.. Russia has given to Tartary 
and the Mongolian Empire more civilisa- 
tion, more knowledge, than these countries 
before possessed, But where is the one- 
ness of heart ? where is the soul’s union ? 
where is.the brotherhood between man 
and man? We know the Boers’ weak- 
nesses. Within a day, and perhaps even 
now, the country of the Boer will be at 
the feet of the British.. But will. the 
Boers and the British feel as brothers 


moral. 


after the conquest more than they felt B 
i 


And the Americans and the 
That is the question which 


before ? 
Filipinos ? 


religious men must answer. First conquer 
the soul by love, subdue meanness, the — 


most fallen soul, and then unite it to the 
highest, the noblest, the most pure love of 
God. That is how Christ dealt with men. 

Let great nations go out to those that 
are not great, let superior peoples rule 
over the inferior peoples; but let all the 


rule be through Christ’s love, through 


Christ’s sympathy, through that wonder- 
ful relation which he established between 
God and man. 

The unity after which nations sigh, 
therefore, is the unity of the soul with 
the soul, the union of the Son with the 


Father, and the union of the man with © 


the man, in the spirit of Christ. 


O great and glorious Spirit, shall we 
be aliens from Thee forever? Shall this 
feeling of estrangement in us forever 
trouble usand make us sore? We pray 
to Thee, reconcile us to Thyself. So 
change our minds that our thoughts may 
make the grandest and sweetest music 
with Thy voice. So fill us that we may 
learn to love as Thou lovest, always, al 
things; that we may love with the purity 
which is at the bottom of Thy love; 
that all things may fill us with the sense 
of the presence ‘of Thy love, of Thy 
holiness, of Thy fatherliness. We know 
we are Thy children, yet we know we are 
far from Thee. We have striven and 
struggled ; and our whole life has been 
like a wandering, endless pilgrimage. O 
Father, now take us home to Thyself, 
and let us abide in the joy of our oneness 
with Thee, as Christ was one with Thee. 
Also graut that we may be one with men; 
that their sins may not make us angry 
or impatient, but that in forbearance and 
in forgiveness and in the truest, deepest 
love we may become one with all men. 
Make the world Thy household; and, 
whether we are here or there, grant that 
we may behold Thy love in all men and 
become one with Thee and one with them. 
And to Thee shall be all the praise 
forever. 


LIFE’S UNDERTONES. 


WE do, and then we repent, 
We say, and at once regret, 
But the deed is done 
And the word has gone, 
And in vain do we pray, forget. 


A tone, and the heart turns sick, 

A touch, and the hand grows cold, 
For a hope has fled, 
Or a wish is dead, 

Or a love is left untold. 


- A breath, a glance, or a sigh, 
_ And the soul shrinks back in pain, 
And the golden gleam 
Of the spirit’s dream, 
Is never the same again. 
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POETIC INFLUENCES OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


IL—The Awakening to the Spiritual. 
BY THE REV. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A. 


“God rs a Spirit: and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth,’—John iv. 24, 

Lasr Sunday I spoke of the Revival of 
the. Sense for Nature during the past 
hundred years. I now take up another 
and a kindred Poetic Influence of. the 
century, which may be described as the 
Awakening to the Spiritual. The percep- 
tion of the beautiful and the perception 
of the divine are not, of course, identical ; 
but they often go together, especially in 
the English character, and in the nineteenth 
century they have been so intimately 
blended that many of our teachers con- 
spicuous for the one have been remark- 
able also for the other. Not a few of the 
great. names I mentioned last Sunday I 
shall refer to again this evening. 

_ Let us go back to Priestley’s wig. The 
drowning of that piece of head-gear in 
the Atlantic in 1794 may be said to mark 
the close of wigged and powdered civilisa- 
tion in England, and -of its artificial, 
materialistic conceptions. Priestley’s own 
mechanical philosophy went down. into 
the waves and billows. The old Necessa- 
rian theology, which was the outcome 
in part of the Calvinistic doctrine of pre- 
destination, in part of new interest in 
physical science, but chiefly of a dull 
formality and prosaicism. of life, yielded 
to the new and tempestuous energies of 
the period. Priestley and Paley, who 
embodied in their writings the heterodox 
and orthodox aspects respectively of 
eighteenth century religious thought, 
were, from our modern point of view, in 
substantial agreement. Impressed by the 
Power of God and the reign of law in the 
universe, they regarded man as an object 
in Nature, like a rock or a tree—as a 
ereature among creatures above them but 
essentially of them, as a superior piece of 
divine handiwork or a lordly thing. Both, 
therefore, denied free-will and conscience, 
and practically everything of the nature 
of spirit in man; and they based their 
belief in God and a future life on the 
supposed miracles of Scripture. This is 
the sort of thinking which runs through 
all eighteenth-century philosophy, history, 

‘ fiction, art, and verse, and either just robs 
them of inspiration or, more frequently, 
reduces them to clevercommonplace. No 
doubt there were exceptions—such as 
Berkeley, and Butler, and the Wesleys. 
Charles Wesley’s hymns are the most 
spiritual poetry we have between Milton 
and Wordsworth ; and John Wesley, who 
was worth more than a hundred Priestleys 
and Paleys, touched the Divine Spirit in 
poor weavers and miners long before our 

- learned classes realised that anything so 

sacred existed in the human heart. No 

doubt, also, there were protests, and 
gathering protests, against the prevailing 
dulness. Yet it is undeniable that the 

-generations successively of Addison, 
Richardson, and Johnson were desperately 
matter-of-fact, wanting in the sense of 
mystery and sanctity, and consequently of 
possibility in man and hope for the world. 
On the other hand, during the last hundred 
years, in spite of numerous reshapings of 
the Necessarian doctrine and a strong tem- 


* Preached in All Souls’ Church, Belfast, in 
May, 1900, 


porary revival of Materialism through the 
discovery of Evolution, there has been a 
steadily deepening consciousness of the 
spiritual. In every form of culture, 
including even physical science itself, a 
loftier estimate of the human mind has 
made its way; so that while Priestley 
could complacently regard the soul as 
made up of something like his own 
oxygen, Tyndall has been driven to confess 
that its mystery fills him with awe and 
reverence, and that he must bow his head 
in the dust before it. 

Ihave already spoken of the “ Lyrical 
Ballads,” published in 1798—four years 
after Priestley’s departure to America— 


as an expression of Wordsworth’s joyous 


sense of the beauty of the outward world. 
To this volume Coleridge contributed the 
“Ancient Mariner,’ the dreamy, weird 
fancifulness of which is an early indication 
of his dissatisfaction with the dry and un- 
imaginative Unitarianism in which he had 
grownup. Coleridge had admired Priest- 
ley, named his son after Hartley, 
Priestley’s _ brother-philosopher, and 
written a sonnet of regret at Priestley’s 
exile from England; but in 1796, in a 
time of affliction, he acknowledged that 
his Unitarian philosophy lay by him “as 
toys by the bedside of a sick child.” He 
was altogether out of his element among 
the Unitarians of that period. ‘Their 
practical and precise temper, their desire 
for what was “plain and simple,” and 
their consequent suspicion of everything 
subtle, romantic or enthusiastic, were a 
weight upon his visionary, soaring spirit ; 
and, as Dr. Martineau says, “on the first 
opening of his cage of experience he darted 
out and took to his metaphysic wing.” 
This soon happened. The ‘“ Lyrical 
Ballads” brought a little money 
which enabled its authors to make a trip 
to Germany. There Coleridge discovered 
Schelling and Kant, and took leave for 
ever of the English materialists. An 
entirely new world opened itself to his 
wondering thought, with star-depths, and 
depths beyond the stars. The inner con- 
tents of the mind—the -self, the will, 
personality, obligation, conscience, divine 
grace and forgiveness, disclosed in 


man not mere delicate mechanism but 


spiritual elements which are begotten, not 
made. The real Coleridge was born— 
Coleridge the metaphysician, the inter- 
preter of St.Paul, Shakespeare, and the 
founder of a school of Broad Churchmen 
which has included F. D. Maurice, 
Charles Kingsley, Frederick Robertson, 
Dr. Arnold, Dean Stanley, and Tennyson. 

Somewhat later, but independently, 
German thought stirred another revolter 
from’ eighteenth-century materialism— 
Thomas Carlyle.. As Coleridge turned 
from the Necessarians, Carlyle. rebelled 
against Bentham and the doctrine of 
Utility. He protested that duty was more 
than prudence, that religion was not 
merely hope of reward or fear of punish- 
ment, nor knowledge a mere useful science. 


Such interpretations missed the real 
meaning and beauty of life. They took 
no account of the ‘‘infinities,’ or to use 


another of Carlyle’s favourite words, the 
“immensities” of the world and the soul. 
Man’s best powers are not called forth, he 
said, by sugar-plums of any kind. The 
heroic, which slumbers in him somewhere, 
must be roused. Stir the inner genial life 
of him, and difficulty, abnegation, pain 
and self-sacrifice will be the allwrements 
of his nature. We want, he:said, a new 


sense of the miraculous. The universe is 
full of miracles. The soul itself is a 
perpetual miracle. Now is a miracle. 
Science is a miracle. Often what is 
termed secular is profoundly religious, 
and so-called religion is sometimes 
profane. Thus taught Carlyle, like Cole- 
ridge a layman, awakening the sense of 
God and immortality in people who ‘were 
unaffected by the clergy—so thatadevoted 
admirer of Sartor Resartus could say 
“Carlyle is my religion.” His influence 
spread to America, and helped to create 
the “'Transcendentalism” of Emerson 
and Theodore Parker.* 

Meanwhile, a third and very different 
revolt from eighteenth-century “ super: 
ficiality and dryness’’—to use Newman’s 
own words—began within the Church 
itself. The ‘Tractarian movement at 
Oxford was emphatically a protest against 
the old Evangelicalism. Newman was as 
impatient of the Calvinists as Coleridge 
had been of the Unitarians. Ue disliked 
their clumsy, cast-iron theology, their 
worship of Scripture and lack of Biblical 
scholarship, their contempt of philosophy, 
their want of taste, their savage views of 
Hell, and dismal vision of Heaven. The 
Evangelical scheme of religion was hate- 
ful to him. Yet he equally hated 
“Germanism.” While Coleridge found 
new meaning in Christian doctrine by the 
light of German metaphysics, Newman 
was afraid of this new Rationalism. It 
led nowhere, he declared. French Scepti- 
cism had already brought the world into a 
quagmire through Rousseau and Hume. 
Why go further into chaos? - Reason 
cannot find the light. It is a part of 
man’s fallen and perverted nature. No; 
we must go back. We must cease ques- 
tioning, and trust only our sense of what 
is beautiful and holy. Aud because the 
Church of the Middle Ages and of the 
days of the Fathers was beautiful and 
holy, we must return to its faith. Such 
are the pleadings which, enlisting the 
devotion of the High Churchmen, have, 
by the revival of venerable pieties and. 


practices, quickened the life of the 
Establishment. 
These three movements, associated. 


respectively with Coleridge, Carlyle, and 
Newman, were vigorous together, clashing 
with the older thought and stirring the 
spiritual energies of England, when a 
fourth influence, insignificant at first com- 
pared with these but persistent, and 
destined, I believe, to outlive and out- 
grow them in the future, began to show 
itself. This was Liberal Christianity. 

In 1794, the year of Priestley’s settle- 
ment in the States, Channing, aged 14, 
entered Harvard to study law. At the 
end of his course, shocked by French’ 
mmaterialism—which had grown with the 
disappointments of the Revolution and 
crept into America through alliance with 
France against Hngland—and by Cal- 
vinism, he had made up his mind to be a 
preacher. At college he met with opinions 
like these :—“ Man is merely an animal; 
he has no soul; self-interest is the 
law of life”; or ‘ Human nature is 
corrupt; there is nothing good in it; 
some men are predestined to salvation and 

* Writing to Miss Aikin in 1840, Channing asks 
‘* Will you tell me what place Carlyle holds among 
you—whether he influences opinion? We have 
some signs among us of a ‘ Transcendental School,’ 
as it is called—that is, we have some noble-minded 
men, chiefly young, who are dissatisfied with the 
present, have thrown off all tradition, and talk of 
ceiving all truth from their own souls,” 
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Heaven, others to everlasting punish- 
ment; there is no free-will.’”’ And he 
said to himself: “These are lies—old, 
wicked falsehoods from Europe. Man is 
not depraved, nor selfish by nature. He 
is a spiritual being. He 1s not a creature 
of circumstances, but the child of God, 
with something of God in his poor 
human flesh, which enables him, in a 
measure, to shape his own destiny, and 
grapple with evil, and rise to God.” A 
tutorship in a slave-owner’s family in 
Virginia brought him into contact with the 
worldliness of the Southern planters, and 
confirmed him in his determination. He 
was too young to share in the hopes of 
the French Revolution with Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, and he, therefore, felt less 
of its failures ; but his hatred of Napoleon 
was as intense as theirs. Napoleon stood 
to him for the evil genius of the Old 
World—for the spirit of force and cunning 
and pride and tyranny ; and is his fall at 
Waterloo he saw the judgment of God. 
He preached the sermon at a great thanks- 
giving service held in Boston, and at his 
words “The oppressor is fallen, the world 
is free,” the congregation sprang to their 
feet and cheered. 

Soon his burning words crossed the sea 
to England, mingling there with the vague, 
magic tones of Coleridge and the bleak, 
prophetic cry of Carlyle. “The hand- 
writing of Divinity,” he said, “‘is in the 
soul. There is in human nature 
an affinity with what is mighty, an awful 
delight in what is sublime. The 
heart of man is made for worship. . . . 
Its secret longing is for freedom from 
evil, and for growth in wisdom and 
righteousness.” It was the same message 
as theirs, but spoken by the living voice 
to the people. Coleridge said: “ The 
differences between Channing and myself 
are apparent, not real—the same truth in 
different relations.’ And Channing’s 
illustrious disciple was Carlyle’s follower 
and friend, Emerson. 

Emerson in America and Martineau in 
England worked on parallel lines. I once 
asked Dr. Martineau if he consciously 
owed much to Hmerson, and he said he 
did not. They were independently fol- 
lowers of Channing, though Martineau 
had first to break away from the mecha- 
nical philosophy of Priestley ; and inde- 
pendently, Emerson leading, they went 
beyond Channing in dispensing with the 
miraculous—or rather, with the miraculous 
in its old sense. Channing, though he 
never laid stress upon them, had a place 
in his theology for the New Testament 
miracles. Hmerson and Martineau agreed 
with Carlyle that of this sort miracle was 
really ‘‘monster,” and a hindrance to the 
Gospel. Christianity, they declared, re- 
quired nothing non-natural to recommend 
it. Its own inherent truth and beauty 
were its sufficient recommendation. Both 
thinkers were Intuitionalists of the very 
highest order; but while Emerson was a 
seer pureand simple,withrare moral insight, 
a truer and deeper sometimes even than 
Martineau’s, especially in social subjects 
—but with strange inability to rationalise 
his conclusions,* Martineau had the keen 
logical faculty which grappled with the 


task of weaving the new thought into a. 


philosophic system. 
The central truth of their teaching may 


* “YT delight,” he said, “in telling what I think, 
but if you ask why it is so, I am the most helpless 
of mortal men ’’—a helplessness irritating and not a 
little weak to an intellect like Martineau’s, 
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perhaps be found in Martineau’s principle 
that “Infinitude attaches not merely to 
quantities like Space and Time, but to 
qualities as Beauty and Sanctity. It 
contrasts forcibly with Bentham’s dictum 
that ‘‘ Pushpin is as good as pvetry if you 
have enough of it.” It also conflicts with 
the hypothesis of the materialistic Evolu- 
tionists, that all differences of kind are 
ultimately only differences of degree. He 
accepted the theory that “life first ap- 
peared in plant form on this globe, and 
was followed by sentient types, passing by 
innumerable gradations from the most 
simple in organism and function to the 
present nature of man”; but he vigorously 
combated the idea, entertained by not a 
few, that life could be derived from the 
lifeless, feeling from insentiency, thought 
from unconsciousness, the moral from the 
pleasant, and responsible  self-directing 
personality from the automatic. These 
different elements probably had appeared 
at successive periods of creation, but the 
higher were more than mere complex 
elaborations of the lower. From this un- 
compromising attitude, Martineau became 
the recognised champion of spiritual 
thought against the Agnostics. 

Lastly, akin to Liberal Christianity, but 
less openly hostile to orthodoxy on the one 
hand, and more sympathetic with physical 
science on the other, and_ therefore, 
though more academic in spirit, more 
influential in many directions, is_ the 
so-called School of English Hegelians, 
associated chiefly with the names of 
Thomas Hill Green and Edward Caird. 
These men have met Agnosticism on its 
chosen ground of Reason, taking up their 
station on the opposite wing to Newman 
and the High Churchmen in the Army of 
Faith, and nearest, of all the defenders of 
Religion, to the modern scientist. On 
which account, perhaps, they have done 
more than others to bring about a change 
in Agnosticism itself. Certainly the story 
of Nineteenth-Century Agnosticism is 
much more interesting and inspiring than 
that of EHighteenth-Century Scepticism. 
It has not a trace of the frivolity of the 
latter. Bentham, James Mill, and Alex- 
ander Bain would do with a little gaiety. 
They are dense and dull beyond redemp- 
tion. But Tyndall is eloquent and en- 
thusiastic, and there »is real poetry in 
Herbert Spencer’s immense generalisa. 
tions. Best of all, there is an ethical 
greatness in some of the Agnostic leaders. 
Professor Huxley, for instance, who, as a 
philosopher, stands (as in his famous 
portrait) for the skull and skeleton of the 
universe, nevertheless expounds it with a 
brilliancy which wins reverence “for 
bones,” and with a courage of denial 
that tells us he is a fighter and a 
Britisher. 

Darwin has a higher attraction. His 
simplicity, patience, and tenderness are 
very beautiful. Above all, John Stuart 
Mill’s candour and sweet serenity, and his 
sad but dutiful non-acceptance of the 
“unsearchable riches of Christ,” mark 
him out as a saint among unbelievers. 
One cannot help feeling that all his life 
he was breaking away from his prosaic 
Benthamite antecedents, and reaching 
forward to God. There is something of 
the same in all the best Agnosticism. Not 
only are the “ Unknowable and Incompre- 
hensible Reality,” and “the Not-our- 
selves which makes for Righteousness,”’ 
and “the Stream of Tendency” which 
works for “the perfection of our being,” 
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significant departures from bare nescience, 
but the desire among the latest Agnostics 
to organise into Ethical Societies, and the 
necessity felt by some of them of linking 
ethical ideas with infinitude and eternity, 
point to further advance towards religion 
and to a reconstitution of belief on a 
distinctly ethical basis. 

Now, this new spirituality reaches far 
beyond the philosophers and theologians. 
We find it in History, Fiction, Verse and 
Painting. 

Take, first, History. We have had 
some great historians in the past hun- 
dred years; and among them is Car- 
lyle. Compare Carlyle with our eminent 
historian of the eighteenth century, 
Gibbon. The contrast is most instructive. 
The subject of the “ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire” is immense—im- 
mense not only in range, but in its 
political and religious issues, and its 
lessons for the modern world. And 
Gibbon handles it with learning and 
eloquence. But he is without passion. 
He has little sense of the infinite pathos 
and tragedy of this vast chapter in 
human experience. He is not struggling 
with a theme which makes demands on 
his whole nature, a theme which eludes 
his power both of thought and speech, 
and leaves him, as it were, prostrate with 
the effort of grasping it. How different 
is Carlyle’s treatment of the French 
Revolution or the career of Cromwell! 
Carlyle is a poet, as well as an antiquary 
and a rhetorician. He is inspired. He 
goes down below the surface of history to 
its terribly solemn or glorious significance. 
One rises from ais books not saying, as 
one might say of Gibbon’s, ‘ How 
interesting!” or,“ How well written!” 
or “ What knowledge he has!” but rather 
“How wonderful life is! How awful is 
injustice! The hand of God is in human 
affairs.” 

So with our nineteenth-century Fiction. 
I have already contrasted Dickens with 
Fielding in the sense for Nature. The 
contrast is equally striking in the sense 
for the Spiritual. Clever, humorous, wise 
and large-minded asis the great eighteenth- 
century novelist, he has little of the 
insight of Dickens into the conscience. 
“Amelia” and ‘Oliver Twist” were 
both written partly to draw attention to 
social evil—one in our prisons, the other 
in our workhouses. The former is 
Hogarthian in spirit—full of irony, 
sarcasm, terrible and ghastly realism, 
with here and there a touch of fine beauty. 


‘The latter is realistic and often ghastly ; 


but a new estimate of human nature runs 
through it. Something divine shines in 
the miserable story of sordidness and 
erime from the poor ill-treated workhouse 
child, and from the repentance of Nancy, 
while a supernatural terror dogs the steps 
of Bill Sikes and Fagan. The old hope- 
lessness is gone; conversion is a reality ; 
and a spirit of kindness after all prevails 
in a_ sinful world. We feel the same 
change in Thackeray and in all our chief 
novelists from Jane Austen to the new 
Scottish school, and not least in some of 


our women writers, particularly the 
Brontés, Mrs. Gaskell and “George 
Eliot.’ In “George Eliot,’ Agnostic 


though she became in creed, beneath her 
philosophising and erudition, which now 
cease to interest, is her deep instinctive 
reverence for human nature, and her sense 
of her littleness before it, which are of the 
very essence of spiritual religion. 
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Sooo “ 


Again, look at our best Verse. Compare 


Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Prelude”’.with Thamson’s. 


“Seasons” or even Cowper’s “Task.” It 
is not merely that its sense of Nature is 
truer, simpler, and gladder than in- those 
poems, but that its spiritual tone from 
beginning to end is on an_ altogether 
higher level. Without being doctrinal 
the “Prelude” is one of the most pro- 
foundly religious poems in our language, 
one of the books which all who put 
religion before theology rejoice to read 
and to see read. Wordsworth takes us 
completely outside of the ordinary 
theological world. He gives us no texts, 
no scheme of salvation, no arguments, no 
tiresome declaration of principles. He 
does not tell us what he believes so much 
as what he loves. And it is what we love 
that matters most. He takes us with him 
in and out of villages, over the mountains, 
and across the Alps, into dalesmen’s 
cottages and London streets ; and every- 
where he makes us feel that God lives in 
the universe and in the hearts of men and 
women and children, that men are 
brothers, that duty and love are sacred, 
that, 


Dust as we are, the immortal Spirit grows 
Like harmony in music. 


Similarly, compare Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam ” and Browning’s ‘“ Christmas 
Eve and Kaster Day,” with Gray’s 
* Elegy” or Young’s “ Night Thoughts.” 
The difference is unspeakable. The 
eighteenth-century poems, like the reli- 
gious and philosophic teaching of the 
time, hover about the churchyard and the 
tomb; they are dark and melancholy, 
loving the twilight and the owl, and see a 
future life only through miracle and sign. 
But “In Memoriam” and “ Christmas 
Hve and Haster Day” see God and 
Heaven through love; and dwelling on 
love, and on the bright and holy things of 
man’s heart, they stir the immortal in us 
until we feel that it is impossible for the 
soul to perish. This is characteristic of 
Tennyson and Browning’s poetry in 
general. Both are poets of Immortality 
by being poets of conscience and love; 
and they and Wordsworth have probably 
~ done more for spiritual religion than all 
the contemporary theologians and philoso- 
phers put together. 

The same change, in conclusion, is seen 
in Art. Before the end of the last century 
the depraved aspects of life which 
Hogarth portrayed had largely dis- 
appeared from painting. His cruel satire 
had given way to Blake’s allegory, and 
the pathetic little wretches in his pictures 
had been followed by the children and 
angel-faces of Reynolds. Allegorical and 
domestic art have since developed nobly. 
Watts and Burne-Jones stand at the head 
of a great school of mythological painters 
whose work has been often grandly 
spiritual, while Rossetti and Holman 
Hunt have revived directly religious art 
by introducing a new and rich suggestive- 
ness into the old Christian themes. Child 
and cottage life, in painting as in fiction, 
have received much attention, especially 
from women such as Mrs. Ailingham and 
Kate Greenaway; and love for animals 
has produced a Landseer and a Briton 
Riviere. The change in the treatment of 
dumb creatures in Art is astonishing. 
Hogarth introduces them chiefly as the 
victims of butchers, cab-drivers, or in- 
human schoolboys, but in the pictures of 
great animal painters they are represented 


for their own sake—for their. beauty and 


character—or as the friends of man. 
Modern landscape, as I have said, sprang |: 


up partly in protest against city ugliness 
and sordidness ; and though Turner never 
recovered faith in humanity, his moun- 
tains and clouds and seas and valleys are 
coloured with the sadness of human sin 
and littleness. The good side of life, 
however—its humour, its tenderness, its 
fidelity and heroism—is given by a noble 
company of modern artists among whom 
Leech, Tenniel, and Millais are con- 
spicuous representatives. Millais is very 
great, with large human sympathies and 
deep religious insight. He is our Tenny- 
son among painters—dwelling in his 
pictures, as Tennyson in his poems, on the 
goodness of love, on the grandeur of 
simple faithful lives, of duty bravely 
done, of common self-sacrifice and daily 
kindness; on the sacredness of the 
bonds which bind mother to 
husband to wife, old to young, weak to 
strong, friend to friend. In such things 
he finds the real, everlasting grounds of 
faith in God and the life to come. 

This subject is far too large for me to 
do more than deal with it in brief. outline 
in one sermon; but I hope [ have been 
able to indicate in the time at my disposal 
that though the forces of Calvinism, 
Materialism, and Philistinism are still 
powerful in our midst, the spirit of Jesus 
Christ is rising up and gathering strength 
to scatter them. 


CHILDREN’S MORNING CAROL. 


JOYFUL sing ! 
Joyfully bring 
Glad hearts filled with morn’s 
pleasure ! 
Not in gold, 
Nor gems untold, 
But in health lives earth’s chief treasure ! 


sweet 


Nought ‘neath sun, 
Better is done, 
Than with birds to welcome morning ! 
Here’s new day, 
Good shall have sway, 
Then kind sleep till comes next dawning! 


Tull life’s last 
Even be past, 
May our waking breed no sorrow! 
When fades light, 
“Old Harth, Good-night!” 
‘We will rouse in heav’n to-morrow ! 


Hrnest Betuam. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


Tue doors of your soul are open on 
others and theirs on you. Simply to be in 
this world whatever you are, is to exert 
an influence—an influence, too, compared 
with which mere language and persuasion 
are feeble.—H. Bushnell. 
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THE MEANING OF INDEPEND- 


In an address at the Boston anniversary 
meetings, on May 25, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale spoke of “The New England Heri- 
tage of the Unitarian Movement.” Having 
referred to the position of preachers in a 
creed-bound Church, he continued :— 

“Now, thank God, every man who has 
been born in New England since the year 
1620 has been born iu the freedom with 
which Christ makes us free, and has known 
nothing of this supremacy. I have here 
(I will not read them) the covenant of the 
church in Scrooby, of the church in 
Salem, of the church in Charlestown 
which became the First Church of Boston, 
and so on down to the formation of the 
Congregational system under the lead of 
John Cotton, Ido not think he is great 
for anything else. I have not found any 
words of him that have ever seemed to me 
worth repeating in the pulpit. But John 
Cotton is the historic founder of Con- 
gregationalism, and as such he deserves to 


are a 


-be mentioned with the men who spoke the 


great words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Mr. Hoar told us a good story 
last night, when he told us how old John 
Adams, Unitarian of the Unitarians, died 
repeating the Unitarian motto, ‘ Inde- 
pendence for ever!’ He might have gone 
on to say that the English language owes 
that word ‘Independence’ to those men 
who landed at Plymouth, to the people 
who were independent in religion, and that 
the politicians borrowed it from the 
religionists. When they landed there, 
they did not pledge themselves—no, not 
by an iota—to any individual religious 
or theological opinion. ‘ Independent ’— 
each man, each woman, each child—but 
bound to ‘ walk together as it may please 
God to show us the way.’ That is the 
foundation of Congregationalism—that 
we will walk together, each man as the 
Lord reveals himself to us. But that we 
will believe together, that we will speak 
together? No, never! Children of God, 
we will listen to God; and what God bids 
us, we will say. 


“Now for the future. In this next 
century we are to see Absolute Religion 
become Universal Religion, the religion of 
the world. These old jealousies are to die 
out. People may have as many forms as 
they will, if only each child of God is to 
come to God, to listen to God, and to do 
what God directs him now todo. That 
is the religion of the future. The respon- 
sibility of introducing that religion must 
come to those who are willing to say that 
this istheir hope, their trust, and their 
motive. Itis for us, for the liberals of 
the world, cradled in these memories 
which I have perhaps taken too much time 
in trying to recall to you—it is for us to 
press forward on these lines for the future. 
Certainly, we have great encouragement. 
I was very much touched and interested 
when my friend Slicer said on Sunday 
night that he had been watching the 
Ccumenical Council from the beginning 
to the end, and that in that great meeting 
of what we call the Hvangelical churches 
there was not one reference to hell, one 
reference to torment, one reference to the 
fear of God. Things have so changed that 
a great body like that sball present the 
love of God, the immanent presence of 
God here and now, as you might have had 
it presented at one of these meetings of 
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ours. It is but twelve years since at a 
great missionary convention at Portland 
we were taught, onjauthority, that the 
nerve of foreign missions would be cut if 
we should intimate the. slightest doubt 
about hell. So far have we come. 

“T wish we might have had here the 
honour and privilege of the presence of 
one of the pure Congregationalists, our 
venerable friend Dr. Hamlin, the great 
missionary at Constantinople. He would 
tell us that, of all the agencies at work for 
the uplifting and renewing of the Turkish 
Empire, the strongest is the existence of 
the Congregational churches which are 
scattered up and down through Turkey in 
Europe and Asia Minor. A body of 
people of conscientious conviction—they 
have shown their conviction by their 
marttyrdoms—are assembled together, 
under republican forms, in a Congrega- 
tional church. They have their quarterly 
meetings, their annual meetings, they 
repair the church, they ordain a minister. 
All the neighbourhood knows that here 
are people who govern themselves, who 
have not to wait on any emir or pasha or 
other officer of the Sultan, who walk 
together, who ask God to help them, and 
who receive from God his light. Not only 
did Dr. Hamlin say this to me, but that 
gentleman so well-beloved in both con- 
tinents, Mr. James Bryce, repeated the 
same thing to me. He said that whatever 
was the power which England had in 
Turkey through her navy and army, what- 
ever was the traditional sentiment which 


united the Sultan to France, whatever. 


Russia or Austria might compel him to do, 
the United States of America exercised a 
larger influence in the Sultan’s Empire 
than any one of the other great Powers of 
the world, and that it owes this power to 
this Congregational system which has been 
introduced in the administration of the 
Protestant churches of Turkey. Mr. 
MacCauley has shown in his reports how 
the same thing is true in Japan, aad in 
conversation with him it appears still 
more clearly. They do not want any more 
foreign ministers. They have organised 
the Japanese Unitarian Association, and 
they will manage their own churches. 
And, when he tells us that one of the 
leaders of the great political parties in 
Japan has united himself with the 
Unitarian Association and has become one 
of its officers, I understand that that man 
has read history well enough to know that 
the strength of an Empire consists in its 
being an empire of people, each one of 
whom comes to God for himself, and for 
himself receives his answer. 

“T have taken more time than I meant 
to take. JI have simply one word to say: 
that the personal right of the child of God 
to come to God for himself; and to receive 
God’s whisper for himseif, was asserted in 
the very beginning, in the covenant of the 
church at Scrooby. So far as it has 
existed in New England, it has made New 
England the leader of the world in con- 
stitutional liberty. And on that personal 
relation of the child to the Father depend 
the religion and the uplifting of the 
future.” 
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MRS. WILLIAM BINNS. 


Wira heartfelt sympathy for him whose 
loss is greatest, we record the death of 
Mrs. William Binns, which came sud- 
denly and without pain at Blackpool last 
Saturday evening, in her sixty-third year. 
Only last October the Rev. William Binns 
resigned the pulpit of the Banks-street 
Unitarian Church, chiefly on account of 
his wife’s failing health, who was suffer- 
ing from heart-disease. Mr. and Mrs. 
Binns continued to reside in Blackpool, 
and her brave and cheerful spirit was 
active to the last. On Wednesday she 
was to have opened the new school-build- 
ing at Banks-street, in the erection of 
which she had taken so deep an interest. 

A daughter of the late Frederick 
Chapple, a Liverpool shipowner, Mrs. 
Binns was brought up under the ministry 
of the Rev. James Martineau at Paradise- 
street Chapel and at Hope-street, and on 
her removal for some years to London 
she also attended Little Portland-street 
Chapel. Returning north, she settled at 
Birkenhead and joined the Charing Cross 
Unitarian Church, and 
married to Mr. Binns. A woman of 
vigorous and active mind, well-read and of 
fine literary tastes, she had also a great 
fund of good nature and the most devoted 
unselfishness, which she expended in much 
wise and beneficent public work. <A 
zealous minister’s wife, she not only threw 
herself with the greatest energy into 
various congregational activities, the choir, 
home mission and Doreas Society work, and 
especially the Sunday-school, but found a 
wider field in serving the best interests of 
the community at large. Thus during 
her husband’s long ministry at Birken- 
head, she was active in connection with 
the Women’s Suffrage Association, and 
served as President, she was secretary of 
the Park Music Committee, and took part 
in the work of the Charity Organisation 
Society. The Shakespeare Society was 
one of her special interests, as it was with 
her husband, and on their removal to 
Plymouth they were again able to found 
a very influential society, which, as at 
Birkenhead, did much for the literary 
education of the town. Latterly at Black- 
pool she showed the same unselfish 
devotion, as sharer in her husband’s 
ministry, acting as superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, and constant in her 
kindly interest in the members of the 
congregation. 

On Sunday sympathetic reference was 
made at Banks-street Chapel to the 
sudden death of Mrs. Binns, by the Rev. 
D. Davis, who succeeded Mr. Binns as 
minister, and a letter of condolence from 
the congregation was sent to Mr. Binns. 

The minister of the Methodist Free 
Church, at his evening service, also 
referred to the great loss the community 
had suffered. 

The funeral took place on Wednesday, 
the service being conducted by the Rev. 
S. A. Steinthal. 


“To be ourselves, we must be more. 


than ourselves. What we call love is, in 


| truth, the finding of our own life in the 


life of another, the losing of our indi- 
vidual selves to gain a larger self.” —John 
Caird. 
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THE INWARD ‘LIFE. 
A Prayer of Protab Chunder Mozoomdar’s. 


O Tuov God of truth, Thou alone art 
real amid the unrealities that fill the earta. 
Thy constancy changes not, though the 
relations of life change. Wonderful is 
Thy power out of which this creation has 
sprung, Thy power which: filleth every 
atom of us. Almighty God, art Thou not 
the life of all? 
we have, which we love, which we did not, 
make, which we cannot unmake? What 


is this life that filleth every cell of the 
mind, every impulse of the soul? Behold 
we live in Thee. Thou livest in us. Grant 


that we may live unto Thee. Grant 
that all these powers which Thou dost 
give us on trust may be consecrated to 
Thy service and glory; and when this 
framework of flesh, like an old garment, is 
cast aside, make us all like sparks, living 
and glowing in Thee. Thou all-seeing 
Witness, every deed of every man Thou 
beholdest, though no one can behold Thee. 
Every word of every mouth Thou dost 
hear, though Thy voice we cannot or will 
not hear. 
shape in thoughtand our wish hath uttered 
itself in speech, Thou dost watch the very 
sources of thought and intention from 
within. What secret shall we keep? 
Into what darkness shall we flee? We 
therefore would look up to Thee, wait for 


Thy light, wait for Thy voice in the soul,: 


wait for Thy judgment. Thou art infinite, 
eternal. Even if our voice was as great as 
that of the thunder, could we utter speech 
that would measure the greatness of Thy: 
being ? 
and immeasurable as the sea, could we set 
a limit to the depth of Thy nature. All 
nations at all times have praised Thee; 
but who has been able to utter in 
full who Thou art, where Thou. art, 
what Thou art? The sun,. the great 
sun, hath its course marked. out: for 
it. The great ocean hath its bounds which 
it cannot go beyond. But Thou art beyond 
all, higher than all, deeper than all, with- 
out time, without beginning, without end. 
Yet Thy awful majesty, so great, is 
softened in such personal love for us, for 
our protection, that men have agreed to 
call Thee their Father. Thou begettest 
none. Thou art father to no one, yet from 
Thy fatherly love all the fathers and all 
the mothers of the world are. Thou dost 
kindle the golden lamp of love in every 
household. Thy guardianship doth cover 


man and beast. Thy hand feedeth them. . 


Thou waterest the grass, and doth bless 
Thy beloved. 

Soon are the loves of this world ended, 
and we forsake one another, we forget 
one another; but whom dost Thou ever 
forsake, or to whom art Thou indifferent ? 
Best of friends, best of parents, best of all 
in this earth, Thou art glory above glory. 
Thy love, as our love, doth not blind Thee 
to imperfections, but, through all unholi- 


ness Thy holiness goeth as a burning 


flame. The great conquerors of the world 
tremble before the awful majesty of Thy 
righteousness. 


Yet the greatest sinner, the fallen soul, 
dost Thou raise by Thy sympathy, and 
givest him a place in Thy holy sanctuary. 
We know no other Saviour but Thee. We 
confess our sins to no one but Thee. None 
can sanctify us but Thy Holy Spirit ; and, 
when the blessedness of Thy presence 


filleth us, our sorrows are forgotten. When 


What is this life which. 


Before our mind hath taken. 


Even if our hearts were as deep. 


The greatest saints bend - 
their heads and weep in confession of sins. - 
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Thou hast sanctified us, the profoundest 
peace fills ourspirit. What great joy hast 
Thou spread over the world with a 
bountiful hand! What wonderful peace 
hast Thou given to the wings of the 
morning! What benedictions dost Thou 
shed from the kindled skies of evening- 
Thou art the source of all beauty, 
the foundation of all glory; yet no joy or 


~ blessedness is like unto that which we feel 
- when our souls are at peace with Thee. We 


- same. 


came unto this earth with the consolation 
of Thy blessed peace; and we pray that, 
when we depart and others shall cry for 
us, we may smile with Thy smile, and 
enter into the abodes of Thy unspeakable 
joy. Thou art the One who is always the 
None can stand before Thy pre- 
sence. Above all kings is Thy majesty, 
above all holiness is Thy holiness, above 
the heavens is Thy sanctuary. Thou art 
One. O our Father, O our Saviour, O our 
Friend, our Joy, we bow before Thee in 


- the love and the lowliness of Thy peace. 


And now for a minute let every sound 
cease, let even the language of worship be 
hushed, and in perfect silence let us com- 


mune with Him who is ever silent. 


God is in the soul: the soul is still. 
Say farewell to all your senses, farewell to 
all your love in the world, and for a 
‘moment let us abide in silence with God. 


From untruth lead us to Thy truth ; 


z from darkness, O Spirit, lead us to Thy 


light; from death, O Eternal, lead us to 
Thy eternal life. 
Thy countenance shine upon us in love, 
and do Thou keep us from all harm and 
from all danger. Peace! Peace! Peace! 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
¥ —-—— 
“As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’— 
Prov. xxii. 7. 
“ Whaisoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely. . . think 


on these things.” —Phil. iv. 8. 


Dip you ever hear of Elisha Kent Kane, 
how he twice sailed to the Arctic regions 
in search of the famous explorer Sir John 
Franklin who, some years before, had led 


an expedition there hoping to find a pas- 
_ sage through the ice-bound seas to the 


~ 


North Pole, and had never returned ? On 
his second voyage Kane was commander 
of the search party. He never found Sir 
John Franklin, and his own ship was sur- 
rounded by fields of ice. Some of his men 
fell ill from the bitter cold and want of 
suitable food, and he sent forth a little 
band of sailors with dogs and sledges to 
seek for some outlet to the open sea. 
Days passed and the sailors did not come 
back. Then Kane, though he was ill 
himself, fearing his men might be lost in 
the snow and want food and help, set forth 
-in his sledge over the wide, lonely ice 
plain in search of them, and at last found 
their tent. As he lifted up the tent cur- 
tain, heavy with the snow that had fallen 
upon it, their weak voices greeted him with 
these words—‘“ We knew we could trust 
you: we knew you would come to seek 
for us.” It was not only the sailors lost 
in the snow who trusted this man who was 
their leader. Kane had all his life been 
so true and trustworthy, and had built up 
such a character that everyone who knew 
him had faith in him. 3 


Thou awful One, let |: 


Now read another story of his life’ 
When he was a schoolboy he was full of 
spirit and courage—the chosen leader of 
his companions—the first in all games 
and adventures. But, suddenly a severe 
illness fell on him and left him with a 
heart-disease which might at any time 
prove fatal. Knowing this, his father 
said to him: “Elisha, you will probably 
only live a short life ; let it bea good one, 
that if you die early you may die in 
harness.” The boy resolved that from 
that day he would do and be just the very 
best he could, that his years, if few in 
number, might be well spent. The con- 
sequence was that when he died (and he 
did not live to middle-age) he left behind 
the record of a noble life. 

Those were strange words, were they 
not, that Elisha’s father used when he 
told his boy that he must try to livea 
good life so that he might “die in 
harness?” Probably he meant some- 
thing like this: ‘Make only good habits, 
think only good thoughts, and do only 
good deeds now while you are still on 
earth, because when you die you will wake 
up in the spirit world to find yourself in 
character just as you are when you leave 
this-world.” And this we all know is true. 
We believe that we shall wake up in the 
new life after death to find that we are 
cruel or tender-hearted, selfish or helpful 
as we have been in this life. See how 


needful it is, therefore, that we should 


make only good habits and live in right 
ways now, that we may “die in harness.” 

It is said that once upon a time in a 
village home in Germany lived a youth 
named Rip Van Winkle. He fell among 
bad companions who tempted him to go 
with them to drink at the village tavern. 
Instead of saying “No” and keeping 
steadily to ‘No,’ he gave way to their 
arguments, and went. After the first time 
it was easy to go again, and he used to say 
to himself one day after another, “T’ll 
not count this time,” and “ Ill not count 
this time,” till the habit became so strong 
he could not break it, or thought he could 
not, and he fell lower and lower till his 
old friends turned from him when they 
methim. What sort of harness had poor 
Rip Van Winkle made for himself ? 

Now for a happier story. There was 
once a sculptor in [taly who carved the 
faces of saints and angels so beautifully 
in marble that the peasants came long dis- 
tances to buy them from him that they 
might place them in their little shrines at 
home, and the images he made were also 
put in the churches where the people in 
great towns went to worship. LHvery year 
he carved more perfectly than he had done 
the year before; still, there was always in 
his mind the thought of a face so pure and 
so grand that, try as he might, he could 
never fashion it by his tools. It was an 
ideal he had in his mind which he kept 
always in view, and he went on trying to 
produce it in marble, yet the faces he 
carved never equalled the face of which he 
thought. 

At last, however, he succeeded. He 
carved a face so beautiful and so life-like 
that it seemed as if he had only to breathe 
upon it to make it live. 

And this is something like what. Elish 
Kent Kane tried to do in regard to his 
life. He kept in view the thought of the 
character he wanted to build up, of the 
noble life he wanted to live. This was 
his ideal, just as the sculptor kept before 
him the ideal of the face he wanted to 


the 


carve, and this was what poor Rip van 
Winkle did not try to do. 

We do not always remember that we 
tend to grow like what we love and 
admire. If we admire what is good and 
beautiful we tend to grow beautiful in 
mind; if we care for good companions 
and choose noble heroes to follow we 
cannot fail to grow good and noble too. 
It is just so with the books we read and 
the thoughts we encourage. They in- 
fluence us. and tend to make us rise or 
fall. A wise man once said: “Tell me 
what a person’s tastes are, and I will tell 
you what sort of a man he is.” Rip van 
Winkle cared for bad companions, and he 
grew down to what he loved. The sculptor 
kept the idea of a beautiful face in his 
thoughts, and he carved only beautiful 
faces. Elisha Kent Kane treasured the 
thought of the good man he wanted to 
become, and he carried out his thought in 
his deeds. And this leads us above all to 
remember how people whom we reverence 
as saints and true children of God have 
been helped to live rightly by keeping the 
example of Jesus always before them and 
trying to bring his spirit into their every- 
day lives. So we grow like the ideals we 
keep in view, and the saying is true of 
children as well as of grown-up people, 
‘* As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

The other day a number of children 
were writing essays about kindness to 


| animals, and one boy said in his essay: “If 


we are good to animals, we tend to become 
kind to all our fellow-creatures—we grow 
helpful and merciful, and this is good for 
world.’ Those were wise words, 
“This is good for the world”; for, you 
see it does not only matter to ourselves 
what sort of lives we lead, what kind of 
persons we are, what ideals we keep in 
view to guide our actions by ; we each of 
us influence those about us by our words 
and examples. We do not know what 
good or harm some little word we speak, 
or some seemingly trifling deed of ours 
may do to others. And more than this, 
we hurt or help our companions more 
even by what we are than by what we do. 
Therefore, “ whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely . . . think on these things.” 


Frances £. Cooke. 


WHOM SHALL I SEND? 


Gov’s trumpet wakes the slumbering 
world : 
Now, each man to his post ! 
The red-cross banner is unfurled : 


Who joins the glorious host ? 


He who, in fealty to the Truth, 
And counting all the cost, 

Doth consecrate his generous youth,— 
He joins the noble host! 


He who, no anger on his tongue, 
Nor any idle boast, 

Bears steadfast witness against wrong,— 
He joins the sacred host ! 


He who, with calm, undaunted will, 
Ne’er counts the battle lost, 

But, though defeated, battles still,— 
He joins the faithful host! 


He who is ready for the cross, 
The cause despised loves most ; 
And shuns not pain or shame or loss,— 
~- He joins the martyr host ! 
Samvet Lonere.tow. 
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LONDON, JULY 14, 1900. 


THE TEACHER’S IDEAL. 


A uappy fortune has once more 
attended the Oxford Summer School 
for Teachers, of which this week we 
give a somewhat full report. The 
weather was delightful, and there was 
more than one perfect summer day. 
If the country had not the magic charm 
of spring or of the later autumn, there 
was yet abundant wealth of beauty in 
the woods and meadows, by the river, 
and in the college gardens, and the 
education of such a holiday, no less 
than the more serious business of the 
School, was fully enjoyed. LEvery- 
thing went smoothly. The numbers 
were not too great—about twenty less 
than last year, and yet sufficient to 
afford the pleasure and the stimulus of 
a considerable gathering, to furnish 
plenty of variety and energy to the 
discussions, and to leave with the 
lecturers the satisfaction of knowing 
that their good work would bear fruit 
in many quarters, and that altogether 
the undertaking was thoroughly justified 
in its results. 

Our notes of Dr. Drummonp’s Sunday 
morning sermon can give but a poor 
echo of words that came straight out 
of the heart and went straight to the 
heart of many hearers; yet we trust 
that they may serve to recall to those 
who were present the deep impression 
of that hour of worship. Of Mr. Car- 
PENTER’S course of lectures on the Bible 
in the Nineteenth Century we have 
attempted no report. They were far 
more than a record of critical. results, 
and were rich not only in instruction, 
but in religious quickening, to those 
who grasped their scope. As an inter- 
preter of the divine significance of 
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ancient prophecy, Mr. Canrentsr does 
not leave his hearers without the 
kindling of the present Spirit in the 
passion for righteousness. We heard 
with the utmost satisfaction that there 
is good prospect of these lectures being 
repeated at Essex Hall in the autumn, 
and we would also hope that before 
long, in book form, they may reach a 
yet wider public. 

The session was opened, as was most 
fit, with a service of devotion and an 
address of sympathy and earnest ex- 
hortation by the President of the 
Sunday School Association, the Rev. 
H. Enrietp Dowson, than whom no 
more faithful worker or more loyal 
friend of Sunday-schools could be 
found. He struck a note which was 
again and again repeated during the 
session, when he asked why it was that 
the name of Travers Mapes was still 
held in such affectionate remembrance 
in the Manchester district, and replied 
that it was simply on account of: his 
goodness, the impression left by his 
beautiful character, and the overflow- 
ing love with which he lived as a 
devoted friend among his scholars, 
showing to them in his own disciple- 
ship the pure spirit of Curis. 

Of the lectures on practical subjects 
we are glad to furnish notes which 
should prove helpful to many teachers, 
and in subsequent numbers we shall be 
able to give more of these. ‘The result 
as a whole is certainly to bring home 
to teachers with great force the 
seriousness of the work to which they 
are called and the noble ideal after 
which they have to strive. There is a 
great need, and a great opportunity ; 
and the way has been made more 
clear by which strenuous work may 
become delightful in the thorough 
religious teaching of our children and 
young people, to strengthen and uplift 
and cleanse the life of this nation, and 
through the children as they grow up, 
to make our churches more effectual 
than they have been before as helpers 
to that great end, for the hastening of 
the Kingdom of Gop. 

There was one practical suggestion 
made by Mr. Bowrn, which we should 
hope may bear speedy and very useful 
fruit. He pointed in his lecture to the 
undoubted inferiority of the teaching 
in our Sunday-schools to that of the 
day-schools, and reminded his hearers 
of the great progress made in elemen- 
tary education within the last genera- 
tion by means of the system of in- 
spectors and the Code, which not only 
furnished schemes of _ instruction 
graded to the intelligence of the 
children of different classes, but gave 
directions and made suggestions as to 
every branch of school management. 
Thus a high standard was kept con- 
stantly before the teachers, while ex- 
perience was not idle, but led re- 
peatedly to fresh improvements in the 
Code. And his proposal was that the 
Sunday School Association, with the 
aid of representative teachers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and 
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especially the Principal and professors 
of Manchester College, should attempt 
for Sunday-schools something of what 
the Education Department had so 
effectively done for the day-schools of 
the country. A system of inspection 
might be instituted, and, at any rate, 
a Sunday-sehocl Code might be regu- 
larly issued, containing schemes of 
instruction for the guidance of teachers 
and suggestions as to the arrangement 
of the schools, the improvement of 
buildings in such matters as light and 
ventilation, the relative duties of 
teacher and superintendent, and what- 
ever else might be helpful towards 
raising the standard of teaching and 
the general efficiency and tone of the 
schools. 

The need of more guidance, both in 
the matter and method of teaching, is, 
we believe, very widely felt among 


Sunday-school teachers, and in many 


cases is most apparent where not felt 
by the teachers themselves. Certain it 
is, as Mr. Bowie pointed out, that in 
the majority of schools there is ample 
room for improvement in securing that 
the children who pass through the 
classes shall have received some 
measure of systematic instruction on 
the fundamental principles of religion 
and the broad lines of Christian 
thought. 

The attempt thus to raise the 
standard of teaching need not interfere 


| 


in the least with that other invaluable — 


influence of Sunday-school ‘work, in 


the close personal ties formed between. 


teacher and taught, and the social 
elements introduced into the life of 
many who but for their school might 
have little of brightness and whole- 
some pleasure, or of helpful friendship. 
There is no antagonism between good 
teaching and the happiness of a well- 
ordered social life or the formation of 
the closest ties of reverence and affec- 
tion. On the contrary, the higher aim 
in education would enrich and uplift 
the common life of the school, and by 
making a more serious claim would 
ensure a worthier response from both 
teachers and taught. 

Such a Sunday-school Code as ig 
suggested could, of course, have no 
compulsory power, but its moral 
influence would be invaluable, and we 
are confident that it would receive a 
widespread and hearty welcome, and 
the more hearty as experience showed 


what it could effect for the teaching of — 


our schools. If the Sunday School 
Association is able at once to give 
effect to this suggestion it would be 
not the least of the good fruit borne 
by the second session of the Oxford 
Summer School. 


Country Houipay Moviement.— Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House-cham- 
bers, Campden-hill, London, W., begs to 
acknowledges with many thanks receipt 
for this fund of the following sums :—Mrs, 
Vance Smith, £11s.; C. M. H., £3; Mrs. 
Blake, £2; Mrs. Steer, £1 I1s.; Miss 
Stone, 10s.; Mr. Maurice Grant, £1 1s.; 
Mrs. Du Vallon, 5s 
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OXFORD. SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS. 


TuE second Summer Session for Sunday- 
school Teachers opened at Manchester 
College, Oxford, on Friday, July 6, and 
has been continued throughout the present 
week. The numbers were not quite so 
great as in the first year, but about 120 
teachers took part in the session, repre- 
senting fifty-three schools in different 
parts of the country, as far apart °as 
London and Plymouth, Taunton, Birming- 
- ham, Liverpool, Northampton, Notting- 
ham and Leeds, Middlesborough, Bolton, 
Warrington and Sheffield; while from 
Treland, Dublin, Holywood and Comber 
were represented. The programme was 
arranged on similar lines to last year, 
with two morning lectures given in the 
chapel, the first being the series on “The 
Bible in the Nineteenth Century,” by the 
Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter, the second deal- 
ing with the practical aspects of the 
teacher’s work ; then followed the common 
midday meal, and the afternoon was 
devoted to visits to colleges, boating and 
cycling parties, longer excursions to 
Blenheim and Nuneham and visits to the 
hospitable homes of friends in Oxford. 
On the first Friday evening Dr. and Mrs. 
Drummond held a reception in the College 
Library, and there were also conferences 
of the teachers on subjects of special 
interest in their work. Mr. J. H. Woods, 
M.A.,: again most kindly acted as local 
honorary secretary, and with Mrs. Woods, 
helping to find quarters for the visitors, 
arranging parties and excursions and in 
other ways, greatly contributed to the 
pleasure and success of the session. 

On Sunday, at morning service, the 
chapel was filled by a congregation such 
as seldom gathers there. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. Drummond, 
who also was the preacher. 


DR. DRUMMOND’S SERMON. 

Taking for his text 1 Cor. xiii. 13, 
“Now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; and the greatest of these is love,” 
Dr. Drummonp said that the contrast 
between the permanent and the transient 
in religion was often thought to be a 
modern conception, but Paul was clearly 
conscious of it. The strange gift of 
tongues, for instance, aud even the gift of 
prophecy, he said, would pass away when 
they had served their purpose; but faith, 
hope, and love would remain. Those were 
the very things which had characterised 
the life of Jesus Christ, and they were the 
abiding things in Christianity. There was 
never any doubt about them. No mas- 
sacres or persecutions had taken place 
because of them. They were the great 
things by. which Paul, Augustine, Francis 
of Assisi, Howard, Channing—men of 
every school and sect—were all dis- 
tinguished. They constituted what ought 
to be the ideal for themselves and for 

their teaching of others. 
» The meaning of faith was often mis- 
understood—it was limited to belief in 
. some dogma. But it was never so used in 
Scripture. Faith was a great principle of 
new life witbin the soul whieh appre- 
- hended spiritual things, which realised the 
presence of God within the heart and in 
the world, and was more akin to moral 
trust than to intellectual belief. The pure 
in heart, said the Great Teacher, shall see 
God. . That was the faith which was con- 
nected with purity, utter simplicity of 
heart; simplicity and purity set on that 


which is above and utterly forgetful of 
self, looking up to some great ideal to 
which it aspired, for which it would be 
ready even to die. 

Faith fixed on the great things of God 
came down to earth, and helped them to 
look into the heart of man, to have faith 
in that human nature which had its touch 
of the divine. Therein they found the 
first power of a true teacher, who had not 
only faith in the great Lord of spirits, but 
in the spirits He had created, and looked 
deep into the heart of the pupil, believing 
against hope that the divine was there, 
if only he could find it. And seldom did that 
faith fail to reach its object. Only the 
quickening Spirit of God, passing through 
them, speaking with their lips, could reach 
and cure the ills of other souls. 

Akin to faith was hope, which was 
essential to the continuance of human life. 
There was a hope grounded in faith, rest- 
ing upon trust in God, which looked 
beyond its own fleeting endeavours, which 
could believe that though a man might 
never see the fruit of his labours, yet they 
would surely bear a harvest fully propor- 
tioned to the purity of the effort put 
forth. ‘The teacher had many things to 
dishearten him, and especially the 
teacher with a “high ideal; his efforts 
often seemed in vain. That was the time 
to seek for religious hope; and he might 
remember the great lesson of his own reli- 
gion, how Christ seemed utterly to fail, 
the disciples fleeing from him, his enemies 
triumphing on every side, his teaching 
of such short duration it seemed im- 
possible it could have any lasting effect, 
and the cross his doom. Yet his hope 
never faltered, but when challenged by the 
High Priest his reply was practically : 
“Yes, you may nail me to the cross, but 
the Son of Man, the glorious power of the 
Spirit in which I have lived, shall come 
back in the clouds of heaven, coming to 
conquer, and my empire shall be everlast- 
ing.” Soithad been. The centuries had 
rolled away, and the great figure, so little 
known in his own day, towered over all. 
His spirit had dominated the ages, and 
now reigned with greater power over the 
greatest minds than ever before. They 
must never yield to despair, but trust in 
the living God. What if they should faint 
and fall in the field? Other workers 
would rise up and the cause of God would 
never perish ! 

So they must go on from hope to the 
great root of faith and hope—love which 
was greater than either. Love was that 
principle which took them out of them- 
selves and made them fling their lives on 
the lives of others, so that they sought 
not their own will, but the will speaking 
in their conscience, revealing what is 
right and good. It was that which lay at 
the root of all good and holy work, which 
led them to undertake it and sustained 
them in its performance, which still clung 
to the blessed work, even when it might 
seem to fail. 

That, too, would lead them to use thought 
and effort and time so as to make them- 
selves most efficient in carrying on the 
work; and surely that great work of the 
Sunday-school teacher, that divine work 
was worthy of all the care, all the thought 
aud preparation and consecrated prayer 
they could give to it. Hven to save one, 
was it not worth a life’slabour ? To save ? 
What did they mean by that ? To raise 
into the true dignity of manhood and 
womanhood, to lead away from sin to 


righteousness, from depravity to holiness, 
fiom hatred and selfishness to love, from 
unbelief to faith, from the earthly to the 
heavenly. What was more awful than to 
look upon a lost soul, lost through 
sensuality, through selfishness, through 
malice or covetousness, all tbat was 
earthly and sensual, and to contrast with 
that the glorious beauty of a soul on 
which the stamp of heaven was laid, a 
true child of God in whom was the love of 
God, moved by His Spirit, and showing 
forth the beauty, glory and power of that 
Spirit in the world. Contrast the two 
pictures, and they must feel that they 
were privileged indeed to do what in them 
lay to change. the one into the other. 

In conclusion, Dr. Drummond said that 
in teaching religion they must not be too 
pedantic or take too narrow a view. What- 
ever tended to raise the mind, to elevate 
the thoughts, to widen their ideals, was 
religion. And they must study the needs 
and characteristics of their various 
scholars, and must take different ways 
with different characters, seeking what 
would most influence them for good. The 
greatest power of religion was in the spirit 
of the teacher. Where a loving and 
prayerful spirit was brought to the work 
the lesson was sure to be fruitful of some 
good. Religion was for the most part 
taught indirectly. That was one of the 
great sources of power in the Bible; its 
lessons were indirectly taught through 
history, parable, allegory, and hymns, and 
only now and then directly by argument 
and appeal, and the statement of religious 
truth. They should combine such means 
to enlargeand elevate their scholars’ minds, 
and as they were prepared for it, give 
them direct religious teaching, clearing 
away as they could doubts that arose, and 
making them see and feel for themselves 
the just and the true. 

They must never be discouraged on 
account of the loftiness of their aim. He 
had set* before them and before himself 
an ideal they could not hope to reach. 
But it must never discourage them, 
because it was only by a clear perception 
of the true ideal that they could ever 
advance towards it. It gave the direction 
to their efforts, and by gazing on it, 
yearning towards it, praying for it, they 
came to see it more clearly, and still 
climbing on the ascending path, came a 
little nearer to the great central glory. 
It was not to discourage by setting before 
them the vastness, the majesty of their 
aim, that he had spoken of those things, 
but to cheer them by helping them to feel 
how noble the work was, and entreating 
them to believe that to them it would 
bring the most precious of all boons, self- 
forgetfulness, self - consecration, the 
gradual cleansing away of those elements 
which sever from God, until at last when 
they had passed through the narrow gates 
and crossed the narrow stream of death, 
they should enter their true home and live 
in the life with God, conscious only of 
Him and His glory. So they would find 
at last the fulness of ‘their own life, the 
life eternal, prepared for the righteous 
and the loving. 


On Friday morning, July 6, an opening 
service was held in the College Chapel, 
conducted by the Rev. H. Enfield Dow- 
son, President of the Sunday-school 
Association, who also gave an address. 

ADDRESS BY THE REV. H. FE, DOWSON. 

At the opening of his address Mr. Dow- 
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son spoke of Manchester College as the 
beautiful home of inspiration for the 
higher life of our churches, and recalled 
the memory of John James Tayler and 
James Martineau as the inspirers of many 
now in charge of. those churches, and 
teachers of the present teachers in the 
College. To then: he expressed great 
indebtedness for the privilege of. holding 
that School in the College, and for their 
uid in setting a higher standard in Sun- 
day-school work. 

It was good for them to come to Oxford. 
Many of them lived amid factories and 
workshopsin the struggle of modern enter- 
prise, with faces turned towards new com- 
mercial developments and new mechanical 
inventions, and it was good to come to 
that ancient University city, with 
its. traditions, its associations with 
centuries of reverence. In that progres- 
sive age it was a grand thing to be 
reminded that their roots struck deep 
down into the soil of the past and to hold 
intercourse with it in spirit, as they did at 
Oxford. The thought of ages had munch 
to say to the thought of the passing hour, 
the religion of centuries had inspiration 
for the children of each new day. Jesus 
himself with all his freshness of soul, his 
new personal conviction springing up 
within himself, came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil. It was to hold communion with 
the twofold spirit of profound religious 
faith and high intellectual culture 
associated with Oxford that they had 
come to Manchester College for that 
session. Those two elements were needed 
in all their work for the young. 

He then proceeded to speak of two 
characteristics prevailing among their 
young people in the present day not con- 
ducive to the higher work of the Sunday- 
schools. 

(i.) The growing love of relaxation and 
amusement with a tendency to shirk intel- 
lectual exertion. 

(ii.) A loss of the trae religious spirit, 
reverence for holy things, and deep 
strong personal faith. 

They could not but have sympathy with 


the young in their natural love of 
pleasure, in social gatherings, and 
the companionships of leisure hours. 


It was one of the functions of their 
schools to supply opportunities for healthy 
recreation during the week, greatly 
needed after hard work; and they pro- 
vided in that way a large part of the sun- 
shine of their young lives, in which he 
heartily rejoiced. But. recreation in con- 
nection with their schools must not take 
the first place. The chief aim must ever 
be to lift up the life religiously, morally 
and intellectually. Recreation must only 
be taken when it was well earned. That 
was a luxurious age for all classes, but 
harder times were perhaps in store for 
them. The war in South Africa with all 
its attendant evils had yet called out much 
endurance and self-sacrifice in the com- 
batants on both sides, and it might be 
that the new generation would be roused 
to greater energy and to sacrifices for ends 
greater than self. In coming together 
there they sought new stimulus, and he 
trusted they might be roused to higher 
life and work. Whatever they did in 
their schools, nothing was to be compared 
with the exertion on their scholars of a 
personal religious influence, and nothing 
could fit them for that so much as to sit 
at the feet of those who were more full of 
the spirit of religion than they. What 


they as teachers needed was personal com- 
munion with the true living spirit of their 
master, Jesus, and fresh from that com- 
munion to carry back to their worka deep 
and strong religion drawn from the 
Master’s well of life. Of all devices to 
lay hold on young minds nothing could be 
compared ;with the outpouring on mind and 
heart of the spirit of Jesus. Their 
standard of intellectual culture could not 
be too high, yet that was as nothing com- 
pared with the all-mastering power of a 
soul on whose altar the sacred and 
sanctifying fire of personal religion burnt. 
That through their meeting together there 
they might be more truly furnished with 
that most precious gift was his earnest 
prayer. ’ 


The second hour on Friday morning 
was devoted to the first of the lectures 
dealing with the practical aspects of the 
teacher’s work, a lecture on ‘‘ Child 
Study,” by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, who 
was introduced by the President. 


CHILD STUDY. 


A man who would grow roses, Mr. 
Tarrant said, must know something of 
the nature of rose-bushes, something of 
the aspect they prefer, the soil that 
nourishes them and the enemies that most 
attack them. If a man is getting a new 
gardener for his vineries, he particularly 
inquires if the candidate understands 
grapes. So they would get more fruit and 
blossom in the moral gardening, if they 
were more thorough in their attempts to 
understand boys and girls. It was a 
glorious thing they were called to do as 
teachers, to play to the children the part 
of sunbeams and breezes to the buds, to 
help them to open out so as to give and 
take the beauty of being in all its mani- 
fold forms—to think, and by and by to act 
for themselves ; finally, to become helpers 
themselves and so carry on the divine 
creation of full, intelligent, productive 
manhood and womanhood. In trying to 
understand the nature of a child, as the 
gardener understood the nature of a 
plant, they came upon the whole problem 
of human philosophy. Their study of 
the child would certainly seem to be sadly 
incomplete till they had learnt how he was 
made up, mind and body. They ought, 
therefore, to know something of physio- 
logy and psychology. Much was to be 
learnt from each. If they had time and 
patience to master one or other of the 
excellent manuals dealing with those two 
branches of science they would find their 
notions on the subject considerably ex- 
tended and arranged in useful order; but 
they must never forget that a human 
being, however lowly, was always more 
worthy of attention than any book about 
him, and when they had learnt the labels 
put upon his parts and functions, bodily 
or mental, they had yet to deal at first 
hand with that very surprising thing 
himself. 

To understand men or children some- 
thing was wanted that books could not 
give—the something that. enabled the 
doctor to “get on” with his patients, the 
minister with his people, and the teacher 
with his class. Oould that knack of 
getting on with folks be acquired? It 
was doubtless a-gift, but a gift that could 
be cultivated by earnest thought and 
persistent endeavour, The man who 


“oot on” had his eyes open all day, and. 


went about putting two and two together 


in a profitable way. If he had the 
advantage of scholastie training, he yet 
jealously guarded and freely exercised his 
native powers of observation and de- 
duction. No philosopher could delude 
him into bartering away the tried old 
lamp of his own sense and judgment for 
the new lamp of the latest theory of 
things. One part, therefore, of the secret 
of the successful student of child-nature 
was alertness, sensitiveness, constant ob- 
servation of the real movements of life in 
the child, at its work and play, with its 
companions and alone, in its loquacities 
and silences, in its joys and troubles. 
The other part brought them very near to 
the gospel of the great Lover of children. 
If it was true that a doctor got on with his 
patients because, with all his learning, he 
was aman, it was equally true that he 
who would get on with children must be 
a child himself. ‘Except ye become as 
little children,” there could be no entrance 
into that particular kingdom of heaven. 
They must remember that in healthy 
children there was a fund of energy im- 
patient to expend itself on something. 
Their wonder, their love of action, their 
love of rhythm, must be engaged by the 
teacher, entering into their minds and 
being a child with them, and then he 
would get on with them; not by com- 
pulsion, but by attraction he would lead 
them to the great lesson of self-control. 
Was it so difficult to live as children with 
children? . They were all as children 
amid the vastness and variety of that 
beautiful world, and were kept in an em- 
brace without which they would be 
helpless as motherless babes. They had, 
it is true, elements in their life beyond 
those of childhood. One was the bud, 
the other the flower, and all real education 
was devised to help the flower forth into 
its purest, sweetest and completest grace; 
but bud and flower were nourished with 
the same life-current. The teacher and 
his class alike awoke to wonder, grew 
strong by effort, prayed one prayer in 
varying accents, and sang one song of 
praise.. If they were children with the 
children they would understand them best, 
for, however strong compared with them, 
they would still feel their needs and 
share their simple spiritual comforts, and 
thus would best work for them and with 
them. 


On Saturday morning, after a_ brief 
devotional service, Mr. Carpenter gave 
the first of his course of Bible lectures, 
the subject being ‘‘ The Struggle for Free- 
dom of Inquiry.” This was followed by a 
lecture on “What Sunday-schools may 
learn from Day-schools,” by Mr. A. J. 
Mockridge, of Oxford, who was introduced 
by Mr. Carpenter as’ principal of the pupil 
teachers’ centre and formerly diocesan 
inspector of schools, a member of the 
Church of England, whom on that account 
they were the more glad to welcome. 


WHAT SUNDAY-SCHOOLS MAY LEARN FROM 
DAY-SCHOOLS, 


Knowledge of the subject, Mr. Mock- 
ridge said, was not the only requisite in a 
teacher. Not everyone who knew could 
teach another what he knew. The great 
works of the educators of the past should 
be studied. Both intellectual and moral 
encouragement would be got from the 
study of the hfe of such a man as 
Pestalozzi, and he strongly recommended 
to his hearers R. H. Quick’s “ Educational 
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Reformers” (Longmans). The undue 
loading of the memory with undigested 
facts was the danger of all teaching. In 
Fitch’s “Lectures on Teaching” they 
would find much suggestive information. 
History should be taught not in dry 
skeleton but through biography, as it was 
in the Bible. 
The first duty of a teacher was to 
- know his pupils, their temperaments, 
habits, limitations of knowledge, and, if 
posal’ their home surroundings; but if 
e could not see them at home, then to 
get to know them in their playtime, where 
the real child was to be seen. A teacher 
with ability in sports should use it to win 
the admiration and confidence of the 
children. 

Tact should be acquired and cultivated. 
_ It was required both in teaching and in 
management. Often a right answer was 
timidly and clumsily given. It must not 
be impatiently brushed aside and the 
child discouraged, but must be drawn out 
more. clearly by patient and tactful 
questioning. 

Preparation of the lesson was essential, 
not merely the getting of a knowledge of 
the subject. Sometimes there was-too 
much knowledge, and matter had to be 
selected for presentment to a class. The 
method of presentment had to be carefully 
considered. They must try to enter into 
the child’s mind, imagine what questions 
would occur to it, and so be able to 
amplify and simplify their explanations. 
Teachers often failed because they 
lectured, and were not in touch with the 
ehild’s mind. They must utilise the 
answers got from children, but so as not 
to be led too far afield, away from the 
subject of the lesson. Teachers must 
have a sense of proportion, and lead the 
class continually back to the main lines 
of the lesson. They must know how long 
attention can be kept, and when to go 
back for recapitulation, or to relieve the 
strain of the lesson by illustrative 
anecdotes. 

If a book of prepared lessons had to be 
used by younger teachers it must be only 
as suggesting the lines of the lesson, 
which must be assimilated and freely 
given by the teacher, not blindly followed 
out, otherwise the lesson lacked freshness. 
Eyes must be on the class, not on a book 
or a heap of papers. The real essential 
matter, as a wise teacher had said, was 
loye for the work and sympathy with the 
pupils. The most perfect method, the 
finest subject matter, were dead things in 
themselves. The personality of the teacher 
was the really effective thing to waken the 
desire for what is good and true and fair. 
In T. G. Rooper’s “School and Home 
Life” (Brown and Sons) they would find 
much help. ; 

They must use the child’s imagination, 
and cultivate the art of questioning. To 
be a skilful questioner was almost the 
same thing as being a skilful teacher. 
“ Wise questioning is the half of know- 
ledge,” Jord Bacon had said. They must 
question to see what the class already 
knows, to see whether their teaching had 
been clear, or whether difficulties had 
arisen, and at the end to see the result. 
They must question to secure the mental 
activity and co-operation of the class. 
Questions must be clear, in simple lan- 
guage, and as brief as possible. Ques- 
tions should not allow of being answered 
with merely. yes or no. Answers given 
were often a grave reflection on the 


questioner. They should avoid such 
questions as “ What do you think of 
Moses?” “What happened before the 
Flood ?”’ Questions should be pointed, 
not admitting of an infinite number of 
answers. The Hducation Department had 
recently advised that in lower classes 
answer's should be required in the form of 
complete sentences, to show that the 
children really knew what they were 
saying. In questioning manner was as 
important as matter. A teacher must not 
be too exacting or cross. A bustling 
teacher made great mistakes, repeating a 
question again and again, and making 
confusion. A spiritless teacher would 
lose the attention of the class. Questions 
should be put first to the whole class, and 
then one child be selected to answer, so as 
to keep allalert. Simultaneous answering 
should not be allowed. 

As to discipline, the responsibility was 
divided. The superintendent must see to 
the general arrangements of the school, 


that classes are not too near, and noise not, 


too great ; then each teacher must see that 
his own class is comfortably seated, and 
so that he can see all his children at once. 
Then if an interesting well-prepared lesson 
is given, there will be order and the class 
will be interested. Insubordination must 
be dealt with firmly. A teacher should 
neither coax nor threaten. He must never 
let a naughty boy see that he is distubed, 
but he may show displeasure. 
never warn a boy unless he is prepared to 
act. 


In thanking Mr. Mockridge for his 
lecture, Mr. Carpenter recommended a 
little book by Professor J. M. Baldwin, 
“The Story of the Mind” (Newnes and 
Co.), as rich in illustrations of child life. 
In answer to questions, Mr. Mockridge 
said he thought a number of small 
classes close together in a noisy school- 
room could do little good; it would be 
better for capable teachers to take it in 
turn to give a good lesson to the whole 
school, while the others helped to keep 
order and remained in personal touch 
with their classes ; or the school might be 
divided into a younger and an elder divi- 
sion, and so dealt with by two teachers. 
On the other hand, more than one 
teacher emphasised the great value of the 
old method, not so much in the instruc- 
tion given as in the personal ties formed 
between teacher and children. 


On Saturday evening a Conference was 
held in the lecture-room on ‘“‘ The Outside 
Activities of the Sunday-school.”’ The 
chair was taken by the Rev. V. D. Davis, 
and Mr. Ion Pritcuarp first gave an 
address, in which he urged that to com- 
plete their work as teachers other oppor- 
tunities must be found beyond the hours 
at school. To invite a class home to tea 
and spend a pleasant evening, so that the 
teacher became as one of the~children, 
was a capital plan; and based on that 
idea, he described the formation of a 
club, as specially useful for elder children. 
The club must not compete with technical 
and other classes, and should therefore meet 
not more than once a week or a fortnight. 
Teacher and class should be together as 
club-mates, and no one else should be 
invited in to entertain them. The members 
should make their ownrules. Inthe club 


‘described by Mr. Pritchard, the boys were 


over 14, with a small regular subscription 
and register of attendance, meeting on 


He should. 


Saturday evenings from 6 to 10. There 
were rules as to the election of outsiders 
to membership and the introduction of 
friends. Smoking and gambling were for- 
bidden. Among their games they had 
provided themselves with a billiard table. 
Among their occupations was a Press 
class, in which cuttings from the current 
Press on matters of varied interest were 
discussed. 

Another suggestion Mr. Pritchard made 
was of meetings between neighbouring 
schools during the winter, and for 
excursions inthesummer. Such meetings 
were found to create fresh interest, and 
elder scholars stayed longer with their 
schools. 

Mr. J. Bauuanryne then gave an 
account of the Boys’ Own Brigade in con- 
nection with Stamford-street Chapel, 
telling of the Boys’ Brigade, and the en- 
forced retirement of the Stamford-street 
company oa account of their heterodoxy. 
They were, however, so impressed with 
the value of the brigade that they had 
continued their work under the new name, 
and were anxious for a larger union with 
other companies. The gymnastics, the 
regular drill, the parade services had an 
admirable effect upon the boys, and it was 
not found that membership in the brigade 
encouraged a warlike spirit in them. 
Their motto was, ‘Quit you like men and 
be strong.” Questions were asked in 
reference to the military character of the 
brigade, and Mr. Leonard’s “ Life 
Brigade” was mentioned. 

Other teachers added further suggestions 
from their varied experience, including art 
classes, gymnastics for the girls, window 
gardening, musical drill and dancing, and 
the Conference proved very interesting and 
helpful. 

On Sunday afternoon another Conference 
was held, at which Miss Marian Pritchard 
introduced the subject of the ‘“ Young 
People’s Religious Union,” and part of the 
Rev. J. Ellis’s Conference paper was read, 
describing what had been done at 
Sheffield. At the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion a vote was taken, and it was 
affirmed, without dissentient, that if a 
suitable scheme could be suggested, it was 
desirable to have a national union, in 
which the young people’s societies con- 
nected with various churches could be en- 
rolled. Considerable difference of opinion 
was expressed, and it was not suggested 
that the exact model of the American 
Young People’s Religious Union should 
be adopted. Forty schools were repre- 
sented at. the Conference. 

On Sunday evening the second of Mr. 
Carpenter’s lectures was given, after a 
brief devotional service, the subject being 
“The Revised Version,” and the subse- 
quent lectures were given during the week, 
in the first morning hour. After the third 
lecture, on Monday morning, Mr. Car- 
penter showed some of the most interest- 
ing books connected with the history of the 
Bible, in the Library. 

The second lecture on Monday was by 
the Rev. J. L. Haigh, and was entitled, 
“ Wanted, Men and Women!” Of this 
vigorous and inspiring address we give no 
summary, as we hope to publish the 
greater part of it in full. 

_ The second lecture on Tuesday was by 
the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, on 


THE PRACTICAL WORK OF THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


If the Sunday-school, Mr. Bowie said, 
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was looked upon as an educational institu- 
tion, apart from the question of its value 
as a social centre and the good influence 
it had through the personal relations 
between teacher and taught, it would be 
generally admitted that the standard of 
excelience was not very high, and that the 
day-school was far beyond the Sunday- 
school in effectiveness. 

To render their schools more competent 
to do their proper work, more attention 
should be given to the buildings, the 
apparatus, organisation and officering of 
the school, but that was all subordinate to 
the question of ability, willingness and 
sympathy in the teachers. The business 
of the teacher was not simply to fill the 
children’s minds with facts, but to develop 
intelligence, to build up character, to draw 
the soul towards goodnessand towardsGod. 
He must awaken a, healthy curiosity and 
interest in questions of life and character, 
and inspire them to attain to the higher 
things in their own lives, to love truth and 
right, and to have the supreme reverence 
and trust. Affectionate and sympathetic 
teachers were what was most needed. 

Their Sunday-school teaching should be 
treated as that of the day-schools had 
been treated. They should have a small 
commission of competent, large-minded 
and large-hearted men and women skilled 
in school work, to go from school to school 
and examine and report on the work and 
methods and the character of the teaching, 
and like the day-school inspectors, not 
only to observe, but to make suggestions 
to the teachers. 

One thing such an inspector would 
certainly note in many schools would be 
the want of all system in the teaching, 
which was a sure mark of inefficiency. 
At the end of a year many teachers if 
asked how far they had gone, what sub- 
jects they had made clear, what ideals 
they had brought home to the mind and 
heart of their children, would find it very 
hard to answer. There was great need of 
more carefully thinking out and planning 
of courses of lessons in Sunday-schools. 

He suggested that the Sunday-school 
Association, with the aid of local Sunday- 
school societies and with the advice of the 
Principal and professors of Manchester 
College, should be invited to issue each 
year a scheme of lessons, or alternative 
schemes, suited to different tastes and 
capacities, and so provide for their schools 
something like the code issued by the 
Education Department for day-schools, 
with instructions and suggestions as to 
teaching, as well as the actual scheme of 
lessons. The day-school code was the 
result of years and years of experience of 
experts throughout the country. It dealt 
with matters of school management as 
well as teaching, and set an example that 
would be followed with great advautage 
in their Sunday-schools. The American 
Sunday-school Society had a capital 
system of issuing schemes of lessons to 
the schools, and there was much to be 
said for the one topic method of teaching 
throughout a school—by which the same 
subject was taught in all the classes, in a 
manner suited to the different capacities 
of the children. In Mr. W. A. Sheldon’s 
book, “ An Ethical Sunday-school,” they 
would find a good description of how that 
system might be elaborately carried out. 
In conclusion, Mr. Bowie said that it was 
possible to give way to a tendency to make 
things too pleasant and easy for the 
children, to shrink from setting them 


hard tasks. That was not the. highest 
aim. It was far better to teach them how 
to face difficulties and to work through 
the drudgery needed in grappling with a 
hard subject. That was good discipliae, 
and children could be taught to enjoy the 
effort in company with the teacher. They 
must not relax their efforts to improve 
both their methods and the quality of 
their teaching. 

In the discussion which followed general] 
agreement was expressed as to the great 
value thataSunday-school-code would have, 
for the guidance of teaching and the en- 
couragement of better methods. Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, who presided, mentioned the 
Sunday-school Red Book, issued by the 
Congregational Union, and noticed in 
The Helper for 1899, as containing many 
useful suggestions. 


The other lectures on practical subjects 
were “ Nature’s Lessons for the Sunday- 
school,” by the Rev. Thomas Robinson ; 
“Hints Gathered from a few American 
Sunday-schools,” by Miss Marian Prit- 
chard ; and ‘‘ What the Average Teacher 
may do,” by the Rev. J. J. Wright. Of 
these and other Conferences held during 
the week we hope to have some further 
account next week. 


LEICESTER: FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


STONE-LAYING. 


On Wednesday afternoon, July 4, in the 
presence of a goodly company, Sir John 
T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., laid the memorial 
stone of the new Free Christian Church 
on the Narborough-road. The school- 
room adjoining the site of the church has 
already been built, and was formally 
opened in January last. The church is to 
be modernised Gothic in style, and is 
calculated to seat some 300 persons, 

Amongst those present were Alderman 
Mott, Alderman Wood, Councillors Burton 
and Royce, the Revs. H. Gow, H. E. 
Haycock (Loughborough), W. G. Price 
(Hinckley), W. Whitaker, minister of the 
congregation ; Messrs. T. Fielding-John- 
son, F. Winser, president of the North 
Midland Presbyterian and Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, C. H. Roberts, and W. F. Price, 
secretary. 

After a hymn and prayer, the Secretary 
read letters of apology from Miss Edith 
Gittins, the Misses Paget, Messrs. E. 
Clephan, EK. F. Cooper, W. Simpson, and 
J. Bell (town clerk). 

Mr. C. H. Roserts, who presided, said 
this was a very important ceremony. The 
laying of the memorial-stone of the new 
church marked for them in the history of 
the church another step in its efforts to 
find a home whereby it might do more 
good than it had hitherto been able to do. 
The history of the Free Christian Church 
had been a long struggle against difficulties 
since its origin at the Temperance Hall, 
some thirty years ago. It had, however, 
become apparent, lately, that the church 
was situated in the wrong place. If they 
wished to increase their membership and 
sphere of usefulness, and wished for an 
active church life, they must leave the 
vicinity of factories and workshops, and go 
to the districts where people lived. They 
made arrangements accordingly, and 
decided to build a church in that neighbour- 
hood. It was a rapidly growing and 
prosperous district, and once they were 


started he believed, many people in the 
neighbourhood, unattached to any church, 
would join. It would be a field for the 
energies of their minister. They had every 
reason to be satisfied with their success so 
far. They had built their school, and 
since Christmas they had occupied it as a 
temporary church as well, and they had 
increased their congregation and added to 
their offertories, and the school, which at 
the old building had practically ceased to 
exist, now could boast of some ninety 
scholars, nearly all residents in the district. 
It would, perhaps, interest his hearers to 
know how the church stood financially. 
The total cost of the site for the two 
buildings, and the moderate furnishing 
appointments they would require,amounted 
to about £4,000, and they had against 
that, from subscriptions and the sale of 
the old building in Wellington-street, a 
sum sufficient to meet the greater part of 
the outlay, but they would want about 
£1,100 to make both ends meet. This 
was not a large sum, and they hoped to 
materially reduce it by the time the church 
was completed. 

Mr. Cuartes Kermepson, 
architect, with a few suitable words, 
then presented Sir John Brunner with a 
handsome silver trowel. 

Sir Joun, in reply, thanked Mr. Kemp- 
son very sincerely, not only for the gift, 
but for the appropriate words which 
accompanied it. The duty he was to per- 
form he was glad to undertake, and he did 
it with feelings of true sympathy. The 
work they were engaged upon that after- 
noon showed among other things, a desire 
for spiritual independence, with which he 
was himself very heartily in accord. 
They did not, perhaps, realise quite as 
thoroughly as they ought what a very 
powerful and interesting body the Unit- 
arians were. In the United States, 
Unitarianism flourished exceedingly, as 
indeed might be expected in the land 


where every form of freedom flourished. — 


He was glad that the move to the Nar- 
borough-road had already proved a success, 
and he congratulated them heartily upon 
the excellent site they had been able to 
obtain at the corner of the two roadways. 


honorary © 


~ 


They would have bright, wholesome sur- — 


roundings—he did not think it well that 
religion should be associated with soot— 
and he congratulated them on that ground. 
He hoped the purity of the outside and 


the purity of the inside might match for | 


many aday. He regretted the absence of 
Mr. E. Clephan and Mr. W. Simpson that 
afternoon, and continuing, said nothing 
was more to be desired; nothing tended to 
happier prospects, nothing was more 
necessary than that they should believe in 
freedom of religion, in rational religion ; 
in rational reverence in their religion ; and 
nothing promised ‘better than that they 
should meet together to encourage each 
other as they were doing that day. He 
hoped they had made up their minds to 
be loval and staunch to each other, and 
that they would continue that loyalty. 
He was glad to say, wherever he had gone 
amongst Unitarians, he had found that 
spirit growing. It was with the heartiest 
good wishes for the prosperity of the 
cause they had met there that day to 
further that he thanked them for the re- 
ception accorded him. 

Sir Jonn Brunner then declared the 
stone well and truly laid. 

The Rev. H. Gow proposed, Councillor 


Burton seconded, and Alderman Woop ~ 
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supported, a hearty vote of thanks to Sir 
John Brunner. A collection in aid of the 
Building Fund having been made, the 
company, on the invitation of the ladies 
of the congregation, adjourned to the 
schoolroom for tea. 
~ In the evening a service was conducted 
at the Great Meeting (kindly lent for the 
occasion), when the Rey. Joseph Wood, 
of Birmingham, preached to a represen- 
tative congregation, on the necessity of 
vitalising the religious life of the churches. 
He most effectively urged the need of an 
advance towards a more spiritual morality 
which should arise from personal religion. 
A most eloquent sermon closed with a 
plea for the socialising of our efforts and 
the abandonment of the old individualism. 
The choir rendered Gounod’s anthem, 
“ Send out Thy Light.” 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


COLLEGE. 


THE annual examinations of the above 
College were held at the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, on Tuesday, July 4. During 
the day sermons were preached by Messrs. 
Davison, White, Schroeder, and Rossing- 
ton, and they manifested a considerable 
amount of pulpit ability. The visitors 
were the Revs. Philemon Moore, B.A. and 
J. H. Odgers, M.A. At the prize-giving 
in the afternoon, at which Principal 
Gordon, M.A., presided, the Rev. P. Moore 
delivered the Visitor’s Address. He said 
that the visitors were pleased to report 
most satisfactorily upon the work for the 
students during the past year. In 
addressing himself to the students, he 
declared the ministry to be the noblest of 
human callings. They would never have 
finished with the preparation of their 
work. It was certain that more or less 
calamity would‘ensue if the man of action 
swallowed up the man of thought, or 
when formularies cramped the impulse of 
the living spirit. In recommending the 
claims of study upon them, he hoped they 
would avoid the evils of one-sidedness. 
The time was past when the Unitarian 
ministry could tbe charged with too ex- 
clusive devotion to learning. The ministry 
was{notj}an end in itself; the Christian 
minister was no finished creation. Upon 
leaving college they must not think that 
all was done, that no more effort was 
needed, or that they might now follow 
their inclinations. The ministry to be a 
useful service must be an _ intelligent 
service. They should consider it a duty 
to cultivate specially some corner of truth 
‘in the vineyard, and endeavour to enrich 
the world with some humble fruit of their 
husbandry. The effort would mean much 
to themselves ; it would prove an occupa- 
tion for their slack hours, and the nucleus 
round which would crystallise the elements 
of their life’s experience which otherwise 
might be lost. He hoped the congrega- 
tions would recognise that for them the 
_ most valuable part of a minister’s life was 
that he spent in his study. 

Principal Gordon made the following 
announcements of University attainments 
at the recent Victoria examinations :— 
‘M.A.: Revs. J. M. Bass and Alfred Hall. 
Intermediate B.A.: Heury Dawtrey, Jno. 
Evans, S. Jones, H. McLuchlin. Pre- 
liminary: E. Thackray. Owens College 
Prizes-were secured by 8. Jones (Hebrew) 
and H. McLuchlin (Latin and Ancient 
History). The Home Missionary College 


Prizes were awarded as follows :—Sharpe 
Prize of £10 (Biblical), W. L. Schroeder, 
M.A.; Greek Prize of £8, H. J. Ross- 
ington, B.A. Books presented by Mr. 
Charles Tyler (Church History), W. L. 
Schroeder, M.A. Certificates were pre- 
sented to Mr. Davison, who has accepted 
a call from the Church at Dromore; and 
to Mr. Rossington who, as a Hibbert 
Scholar, is to spend the next twelve 
months abroad. 

In the evening a valedictory service was 
conducted in Cross-street Chapel by the 
Rev. J. C. Street, of Shrewsbury, who 
delivered an impressive address to the 
outgoing students, taking as his lesson 
and text passages from Isaiah vi. Address- 
ing himself to the students, he said they 
had no doubt felt as the prophet felt when 
he said “ Woe is me,” &c., and had been 
overwhelmed by a sense of unfitness to 
undertake any work for God; but some- 
how there came to their lips a coal of fire, 
and they heard a voice saying “ Who will 
go?” and the fact that they had come to 
College to give years of patient study 
would seem to indicate that in answer to 
the voice each one of them had said, 
“Here am I; send me.” Any less 
consecration than that would be 
incomplete. The ministry of religion 
is the divinest of all ministries. 
Other things have their time and place ; 
but this ministry of religion which links 
together God and man is the greatest and 
the supremest of all. He recalled with a 
thrill sitting where they sat, forty years 
ago. He recalled his emotions and the 
awful sense of responsibility that came 
upon him. Since then he had been in the 
toiling, struggling world, trying to deliver 
the message which he thought was 
delivered to him by the very voice of God. 
He had not found his task an easy one. 
ft had been one of stress and strain and 
labour, though happy and blessed. It 
had made demands upon all the powers 
and capabilities of his nature ; indeed, it 
had made more demands than he could 
meet. His studies had all proved useful ; 
never had he read a book which had not 
given him some help, and every event of 
his life had helped him in some way to 
discharge his duties. Not enough was it 
to be in the cloistered aisle reading the 
books of the past; they must live in the 
present, able to feel the touch of a 
brother’s hand, and have knowledge of 
those who toil and suffer and sin, if they 
would be successful ministers. Great as 
would be the demands upon theirintellects, 
the demands upon their hearts would be 
greater. He could only meet the in- 
tellectual doubter on his own ground, and 
yet the other side of his work had made 
the greater demands upon him; the only 
way he could be of any service to the 
waifs and strays was to put himself side 
by side with them, to enter into their 
lives and feel sympathetically towards 
them, to recognise their brotherhood and 
sisterhood, and to do what he could to 


help them. To have been in the presence’ 


of the Holy one,.to have heard the voice 
of God, is to see that all are brothers and 
sisters, and that the Father is of infinite 
tenderness and has nov forgotten the 
poorest or most wretched. Such a 
ministry will yield unspeakable joys as 
well as heart-breaking pangs. No worldly 
wealth or honour would be theirs; but 
there would be peace beyond under- 
standing. 
The Blackley choir led the singing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—+o—— 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME ; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


JOSEPH BARKER. 


Str,—I have been much interested in 
the articles you have published upon the 
“The Unitarian Methodists,” communi- 
cated by an esteemed friend, Rev. W. H. 
Burgess, and more especially his references 
to the late Joseph Barker. I should like 
to point out the following which I have 
not seen mentioned, at any time, in print. 
In 1867, when I was co-pastor of the Free 
Christian Church, m New Swindon, we 
invited Mr. Joseph Barker to Swindon. 
He came, spending Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday with us there. After a public tea 
on the Saturday afternoon, he lectured in 
the church. His freedom of utterance 
and richness of thought magnetised the 
large audience. On Sunday he was a 
worshipper in our services. At the close 
of the evening service, we held the Com- 
munion service, and [ had the joy of going 
forward with him, side by side, and hand- 
ing to him the elements of this service. 
After this service was over and we had 
gone to Rose Cottage, Old Swindon, the 
home of the late Mrs. Wreford, where he 
staid during the visit, he said: ‘‘ Words 
could not express the deep feeling he had 
had all the evening. It was the first time 
for eighteen years that he had joined in 


any such service, that he had now 
abandoned his scepticism, and once 
more sought to be a Christian, a 


disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
mau himself, the occasion, with his future 
career made impressions upon my mind 
and heart that remain, and ever will. For 
sometime after this, beyond question, he 
sought admission to our pulpits; notsuc- 
ceeding as he had hoped for, he turned to 
the Primitive Methodists. His previous 
changes of religious thought naturally 
made our people somewhat shy of him. I 
well remember a conversation I had with 
the late Rey. Brooke Aspland about Mr. 
Barker soon after this visit. It was at 
this time that Mr. Barker, finding I had 
been brought up in the Methodist 
Churches of England and America, said 
this to me :— 

“ Methodism wants Unitarian theology, 
and Unitarian wants Methodist zeal; 
unite these two and they will win the 
woild to Christianity.” 

He told me the following :—That 
during his visit to America, one morning, 
his wife received here in England sixteen 
newspapers from the States, each one of 
which contained an obituary notice of him, 
setting forth the particulars of his life, 
time, place, and nature of his death. 

J. A. BRINK WORTH. 

Saffron Walden, July 9. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent im by Thursday 
Morning. | 

—— ep 

Atherstone.—Those who have so generously 
subscribed to the repairs of the old Presbyterian 
Chapel that has been closed for two years would be 
delighted to see the change that a few well-spent 
pounds and shillings have effected. From a building 
with holes in the roof, mouldering pews, a brick 
floor full of pitfalls, and a general sickly smell of 
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mould and decay, the place is transformed into a 
beat, comfortable meeting-house for worship on 
Sunday, for classes and reading-room and mothers’ 
meetings in the week, The reopening services on 
Sunday were conducted at three and six o’clock by 
the Rey. Alexander Gordon, when c-ngregations of 
over 100 at each service filled the floor and gallery. 
Many came over from Hinckley, and a good choir 
frow Tamworth, and were entertained between the 
services in Mrs, Gee’s garden. A large number 
from the town proposed to be regular attendants 
and to bring their friends. Jt was especially 
encouraging to see a great many young men 
attached to no place of worship listening intently. 
Collections and subscriptions now amount to £40. 

Atherton (Chowbent Chapel).—The school 
sermons on Sunday last were in all respects most 
successful. Dr, Klein was the special preacher 
afternoon and evening, and his sermons were highly 
appreciated by the large congregations which as 
usual oa these occasions assembled, including 
representatives of nearly all denominations in the 
district. The Rev. A. H. Dolphin gave a very 
appropriate address to the scholars at their service 
in the morning. The collections on the day 
amounted to £79 3s., being an increase of £17 on 
the previous years. 

Guildford.—The past and present scholars of 
the Ward-street Sunday-school are to hold a sale 
of work on Dec, 14, in aid of the funds of the 
church, and would welcome any help in this their 
first effort to identify themselves with the work of 
the church. 

Halstead.—On Sunday last a flower service was 
conducted by Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, F.G.S., of 
London. The congregation was much larger than 
it had been fora long time, and comfortably filled 
the chapel, which was prettily decorated with a 
profusion of flowers. The collection was propor- 
tionately good. An excellent band of string, wood, 
and brags instruments, under the able leadership of 
Mr. Finch, led the singing very effectively, and 
played selections from Zhe Creation, and other 
classical works ducing the evening. It is worthy of 
mention that a member of the congregation, im- 
bued with the true missionary spirit, personally 
invited twenty of his neighbours, who were strangers 
to the place, and of these no less than fourteen 
astended the service. 

Hindley (Bi-centenary).—The congregation of 
Hindley Presbyterian Chapel threw themselves with 
great energy into the fitting celebration of their 
bi-centenary. The buildings were renovated and 
beautified, the school and chapel being used in turn 
for all purposes while the work was going on. New 
trustees have also been appointed. A beautiful 
memorial brass to Thomas Gaskell, who was long 
connected with school and chapel, and died thirty 
years ago, has been placed in the chapel by Mr. T. 
Prescott, now of Southport. A portrait of Mr, 
John Jones, who for upwards of thirty-four years 
has been superintendent of the school and acting 
trustee of the chapel, has been hung in the school- 
room. On Saturday and Sunday, June 23 and 24, 
the bi-centenary meetings were held. The Saturday 
gathering took the form of a tea-party and public 
meeting. Tea was served in the schoo], and the 
after meeting was held in the chapel. The senior 
trustee—Mr. Abraham Hurst—presided. The Rev. 
Alexander Gordon, M.A., in a most interesting 
address, told the story of Nonconformity in Hindley 
from a period more than half a century previous to 
the building of the chapelin 1700. It is hoped that 
the addrees may find a permanent record in print. 
Speeches of hearty congratulation and earnest hope 
were also made by the Rey. J. E. Odgers, M.A., of 
Oxford; the Rev. J. J. Wright, of Chowbent, 
speaking on behalf of neighbouring congregations 
andof the North and Hast Lancashire Unitarian Mis- 
sion ; the Rev; W. H. Drummond, B.A., of War- 
rington, representing the Provincial Assembly ; the 
Rev. Adam Rushton, of Macclesfield, a former 
minister, who, in a stirring address, full of remi- 
piscence, brought to remembrance some of the 
things done by an earnest band of hard-working 
people during his ministry twenty-five years ago. 
The minister—the Rev. John Moore—also spoke in 
supporting a vote of thanks to all who had helped 


to provide so successful a gathering, which had been 


moved by Mr. Isaac Barrow, and seconded by Mr. 
J. Platt. There was a large gathering of friends, 
which included the Rev. E. Allen (Wa'msley), the 
tev, J. E. Stead (Park Lane), the Rev. R. C, Moore 
(Horwich), and the Rev. W. E. George, M.A. 
(Swinton). The meeting was brought to a close by 
hymn and benediction. On the fullowing day 
(Sunday) special eervices were held. That in the 
morning tock the form of a scholars’ service. The 
fact that it was to be conducted by the Rev. Adam 
Rushton, and that he had been absent for twenty 
years from his old sphere of labour, was the means 
of brirging together a considerable number of old 
fiiends, And both by them’ and by the younger 


members of the congregation, many of whom had 
heard traditions from former days, the wise and 
helpful words of the venerable preacher, now in his 
eightieth year, will be long remembered. la the 
evening the Rey. J, E. Odgers, M.A., preached, In 
a sermon which greatly enlightened and impressed 


the congregation, he dwelt on the principles of the’ 


Puritans and Presbyterians, which led to the build- 
ing of our older chapels, and which had left our 
ministers and congregations free to accept the 
developments of religious thought during the inter- 
vening centuries. Mr. Odgers congratulated the 
congregation, as descendants of the English 
Presbyterians, on preserving tbe original name as a 
designation of their chapel. Our friends here hope 
that Mr. Odgers will allow his sermon to be printed 
along with Mr. Gordon’s address. On the succeed- 
ing Sunday the Rev. John Moore preached sermons 
bearing on the event. 

London: Peckham.—The open-air mission, 
conducted on Peckham-rye by the Rev. G. Carter, 
in connection with the Avondale-road Church, was 
even more largely attended on Sunday afternoon 
last than on the previous occasion, and over 200 
Unitarian tracts were distributed among the 
bystanders, who, for the most part, gave attentive 
hearing throughout to an address lasting about 
three-quarters of an hour. The proceedings were 
opened with explanatory remarks by Mr. G. V. 
Carter, the minister’s son. 

London: Stamford-street.—On Sunday last 
the children’s summer flower service was held in 
the afternoon, conducted by the minister, whose 
subject was “Summer,” The flowers were after- 
wards taken by some thirty scholars and teachers to 
the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children, in the South- 
wark-bridge-road, where they were gladly received. 
Recent events of iaterest have been the annual 
inspection of No. I. Company of the Boys’ Own 
Brigade, by a captain of another organisation, who 
complimented the lads on their proficiency in drill ; 
this and the closing meeting of the children’s happy 
evenings, when medals and prizes were also dis- 
tributed, were very largely attended. On June 23 
the Sunday-school went to Riddlesdown, Surrey, and 
ou the 27th the members of the Mothers’ meeting 
to Theydon Bois, Epping Forest; both days were 
gloriously fine and much enjoyed; on each uf these 
occasions our minister was present. 

London: Steprey.—On Sunday, July 1, the 
usual monthly religious conference in connection 
with the Postal Mission was held in College Chapel. 
Mr. Tavener occupied the chair, and Dr. Herbert 
Smith delivered an address on ‘‘ Further Logical 
Developments of the Principles of the Reforma- 
tion.” There was a good attendance, and the 
address was followed with the closest attention. 
At the evening service a good congregation listened 
to Mr. Tavener’s exposition of Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
study of Jesus the Carpenter in his picture called 
“The Shadow of Death.” 

London: Welsh Services.—The service at 
Essex Hall was conducted on Sunday, July 8, by 
Mr. J. Islan Jones, There was a fairly good 
attendance. Mr. Jones took for his text 1 John ii. 
23, and showed that the accusation often 
made against Unitarians of denying Jesus is un- 
charitable, and is due in the main to the lack of 
knowledge on the part of those attacking us as to 
the position Jesus occupies in our religious worship, 
He brought a powerful sermon toa close by making 
an earnest appeal for greater enthusiasm and more 
self-sacrifice on behalf of the principles of Unit- 
arianism, indicating that the lives of famous 
Unitarians of the past are proof sufficient that our 
faith has ample resources for religious development 
and spiritual joy. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday-school 
Union.—The annual picnic was held at Macclesfield 
on Saturday last, and was a very successful one. 
About ninety friends partook of tea in the Parson- 
age-street Schools, prior to which a large party was 
conducted through the West Park with its recently 
erected interesting Museum, Among those present 
were the President, Mr. J. Barrow ; the Revs. H. 
E. Dowson, L. Scott, W. C. Hall, A. L. Smith, and 
J. A. Pearson ; and Mr. A. Slater, hon. secretary. 
After tea a ramble was taken, in the course or which 
several halts were made, and the M.D.S.S.A. Whit- 
suntide hymns were sung, Mr. W. Wooley conduct- 
ing. Shortly before reaching the town again an 
informal meeting was held, the Rev. H. E. Dowson 
taking the chair. A cordial vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Macclesfield friends for their hospi- 
iality, on the motion of the Rev, J. A. Pearson, 
seconded by the Rey. L. Scott, to which the Rev. A. 
L. Smith responded. 

Pontypridd.—Thbe Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
who is on a visit to Pontypridd, c»nducted the ser- 
vice at the Lesser Town Hall, on Sunday, July 8, 
and preached an interestirg and instructive dis- 


| course to a large congregation. 


Styal._The Rev. E. L, H. Thomis, BA, 


of Scarborough, having accepted the joint pastorate 


of Styal and Dean Row, a welcome party was 
held on Saturday, July 7, when a goodly number 
sat down to tea, after which the Rey. H. P. Greg 
took the chair. Letters of regret for unavoidable 
absence were read from the Revs. P. M. Higginson, 
Dendy Agate, A. L. Smith, H. E. Dowson, T, 
Robinson, G. A. Payne and Priestley Prime. The 
letters contained many expressions of goodwill and 
wishes for the success of Mr. Thomas’s ministry at 
Styal and Dean Row. The chairman gave Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas a very hearty welcome on behalf of 
the trustees of Norcliffe Chapel, and then called 
upon Mr. E. H. Greg, Junr,, to say a few words in 
the absence of Mr. Greg, of Quarry Bank, who was 
unavoidably absent. Mr. J. Barrow, the oldest 
member of the congregation present, welcomed Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas on behalf of the congregation, 


Mr. G. H. Venables, the superintendent of the ~ 


Sunday-school, welcomed them on behalf of the 
Sunday-school. The Rev. B. C. Constable, of 
Stockport, on behalf of the ministers of the district, 
joined in the welcome. 
Thomas’s reply, he said that, with the kind co- 
operation of the members of the congregation and 
teachers of the Sunday-school, he hoped to be able 
to keep up to the high standard of his predecessors, 
The rest of the evening was spent in roaming 
through the woods and grounds of Norcliffe and 
Quarry Bank by the kind permission of Messrs, 
i. H. Greg and T, Crewdson. Rig 
Urmston.—On Saturday, July 7, a farewell 
meeting was held for Mr. Alfred Davison, 
who has accepted a call from the Presby- 
terian Church at Dromore, co. 
Davison, during the past session, has been assistant 
to the Rey. Priestley Prime in his oversight of the 
churches at Heaton Moor and Urmston, and as 
resident-student at Urmston has rendered valuable 
help.in the consolidation of the congregation and 
the management of the Sunday-school. <A goodly 
gathering of members and friends, presided over by 
the Rev. Priestley Prime, evidenced « keen appre- 
ciation of the work doné by Mr. Davison, and a 
number of very cordial speeches were made. At the 
same meeting a welcome was extended to Mr. W. 
L, Schroeder, who has accepted a three months’ 
vacation appointment with the congregation. 
Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday School Union. 
—The thirty-third annual meeting of this Union 
took. place on Saturday last at Wakefield. A 
service was first held in the chapel, at which a help- 
ful sermon was preached by the Rev. Charles 
Roper of Moss-side. After tea a public meeting 
was held in the chapel, the chair being occupied by 
Mr. Fred. Clayton, the President of the Union. 


Among those present were the Revs. Chas. Har-. 


grove, Chas. Roper, E. Ceredig Jones, A, Chalmers, 
J. G. Slater, John Fox, W. H. Eastlake, and C. H. 
Cook, the newly-appointed minister at Holbeck. 
The report showed an increase in the number of 
scholars, the total being 2,016, which is the largest 
number recorded since the formation of the Union. 
The increase mainly comprised scholars over sixteen 
years of age. Bradford again takes the lead in the 
increase, and is closely followed by Rotherham, the 
schools responsible for slight decreases being 
Huddersfield and Holbeck, both of which places 
were for some time without settled ministers. Two 
Teachers’ Conferences had been held, at which in- 
teresting papers had been contributed by Miss 
Brown, of Leeds, and the Rev. W. Mellor, of 
Huddersfield, respectively. The examinations had 
not been the success they were formerly, although 
the Committee had endeavoured to select suitable 
subjects for study. The other organisations, along 
with the finances, were deemed to be satisfactory. 
After the singing of a hymn the President opened 
the meeting by extending a cordial welcome to all 
present to Wakefield, and, in moving the adoption 
of the report and financial statement, referred to 
several encouraging features of the report, and 
urged upon the teachers perseverance in their noble 
work, The Rev. E, Ceredig Jones, in seconding, 
took the opportunity of giving a cordial welcome, 
on behalf of the Union, to the Rev. C. H. Cook. 
The resolution having been unanimously adopted, 
the Rev. A. Chalmers moved, and the Rev. ©. H. 
Cook, seconded, a vote of thanks to the Rey. 
Charles Roper for his able» and most helpful 
sermon. Mr. Cook took the opportunity of 
acknowledging the kindly reference to his appoint- 
ment as minister at Holbeck. Ths motion was 
adopted, and the Rey. C. Roper replied. He also— 
in the absence of a delegate from Manchester— 
referred to the good work which was being accom- 
plished by the Manchester District Association, 
The Rey. Chas. Hargrove proposed a resolution 
thanking the officers for their services during the 
past year, and also tha appointment of the officers 
for the ensuing year, which was seconded -by the 
Rev. W. H. Eastlake, and adepted. The meeting 
close1 with thanks to ths hosts and the chairman, - 


In the course of Mr, 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.y. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. D. Amos. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 aM. and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. STANLEY, 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,l14.M.and7P.M. Rev, J. Pace Horrs, 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 A.M. and 6,30P.M., 
Rev. A, J. Marcuant. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F, K, Frenston. Annual 
Flower Service, 3.15. 


Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 


11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PErRis, 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 


Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11:15 a.m, Rev. | 


P. C. Mozoompar, and 7 p.m., Rev. Epaar 
Dapityn. Minister’s Class for Children, 12 30. 
Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. J. T. SunDERLAND, M.A. 
Islington Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. G. Dawxs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 
Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, “ Sunshine and Shadow.” Hvening, 
“The Unknown.” 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. E. 
gi STRONGE, 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. HILary BYGRAVE. 
Little Portland-street. Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. 8, Perris, 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CaDMAN. 

Peckham, ‘Avondale- road, 11 a.m, 3.15 p.m. (Peck- 
ham Rye), and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Gg. CaRTER. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 

and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES, 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., and 3 p.M., Service for Children, 
Rev. 8. FARRINGTON. 
Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
: Mr. Lucxina TavENER. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 p.m., Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 
Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 114M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr, T. Exxior. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
lla. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev, 

Dr, MuMMERY. 


SSeS Eee 


PROVINCIAL. 


Basan Heats Instirvt#: Our FatHEer’s CHuUROE, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 
Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m,, 

~ Mr. F. H. Vauanan, B.A. 
Beprorp, Library (side room), 6.30 pm., Rev. 
2 RowLanp HILL. 
BuacKrroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BLscKPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6. 30, Rev. H. BopDELL Surre. 
Boor, Free Church, ’Stanley- road, 11 a.M, and 

: 6.30 P.M. 

BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 

Il a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. C, C. Coz. 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North- st., 11 and 7.p.M, Rev. H. M. Livens. _ 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M, and 
7 p.M., Rev. G. STREET, 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 4.m., 
Mr. F. Lawson Dopp. 

Deat and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 

st.,11a.M.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market- -square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EastTBOURNE Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 4.M, 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. G. St, Crarr. 

GuILpFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. 8. Lane BUCKLAND, 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. a Marten, 

Legps, Mill Hill, 10,45 AM, and 6.30 P.M., Rey, 
OC. Harerove, M.A. 

LisoaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 1 A.M. 
and 6,30 P.M., Rey, W. E, Atack, 


‘LaverrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, Rev. R. A’ 


Armstrone,  B.A;, 
CoBDEN SMITH. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jurv. 

LiveRrPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. DE BEAuMonT KiEIn, Even- 
ing, “ The Question of Foreign Missions: with 
special reference to a speech of the Prime 
Minister about China,” 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

MARGATE, Forestei’s Hall, Union-crescent,11 a.M., 
Rev. J. B. BaRNHILL. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 A.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. ‘CLEMENT E. Pix. 

OxrorD, Manchester Oollege, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DRumMonp. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel,9 [Thomas- 
street, 6. ‘45 P.M., Mr.THomaAs Bonn, 

PoRtsMouTEH , High- ‘street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. @, Coszns Prior. 

RAMSGATE , Assembly Rooms, High-street,6.30P.™., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
Anniversary, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A, 

SoaRBoROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M.and 7 P.M., 
Rev. J. M. Conne.. 

SrpmMouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. om 
6.30 P.M. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 am., Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.y, 

- and 6.30 P.M. 

TUNBRIDGE WsuLLSs, Mechanics’ [Institute Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m.and 6.30 P.M. 

Yorz,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6.30P.m., 
Rev, H. Rawtrnes, M.A. 


and 6.30 p.m, Rev. A. 


——__ 
IRELAND, 


WARRENPOINT, co, Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mexione. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIBNTY, 

SOUTH-PLACEH, FINSBURY.—July 15th, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, ‘“ Woman as an 
Industrial Factor,” Concert at 7, 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 


W.—July 15th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘‘ The Moral Influence of George 
Eliot.” | : 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 
(at LIBERTY after July). 


RES W. MASON can SUPPLY during 
the Summer and Autumn, or take temporary 
charge of VACA NT PULPIT.— Address, Culcheth, 
Warrington. 


BIRTHS. 


CuarieswortH—On the 9th July, the wife of the 
Rev. Addison A. Charlesworth, of a daughter. 

CLtarK—On the 6th July, at 9, Agnes-grove, 
Egremont (Chesz.), to Frank and Beatrice 
Clark, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. © 


Hatt—bE Zoucne—On the 11th July, at Hope- 
street Church, Liverpool, by the Rev. W. J. 
Jupp, Arthur William, eldest son of the late 
R. C, Hall, to Beatrice Margaret de -Zouche, 
eldest daughter of the late Isaiah de Zouche, 
M.D., formerly of Liverpool, and of Dunedin, 
New Zealand, and grand-daughter of the late 
C.J, English. 

DEATHS. 

Bryns—Frances Sarah Binns, the beloved wife of 
the Rev. W. Binns, of Blackpool. Born, 
August, 1887 ; married, January, 1869 ; passed 
into the immortal life, July 11th, 1900. 


Schools, ete. 


—— 5 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE eee 
ABERYSTWITH 


Principan .. Mrs. MARLEY THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colieges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


fie ake SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 


For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben, 


me CCLETY OF FRIENDS, 


BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. 

Healthy country district, 

Fee £40 per annum, 

Write for prospectus’ 


Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 
[tHE WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL ; 
Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


A Ee. with baby of one year, wishes 

to meet with a young lady (just left school 
preferred) who would like to be trained for LADY 
NURSE in return for small salary and comfortable 
home.—Write K, A. B., c/o Deacon's, Leadenhall- 
street, E.C, 


ADY seeks re-engagement (in Sep- 
tember)as SUPERINTENDENT or MATRON 
in Home or School. Experienced. Good refer- 
ences.—Matron, 52, Grosvenor-street, Manchester. 


OTHER’S HELP.—Wanted, at the 

end of July, a young lady, with some ex- 
perience of young childrev, to help with a baby a 
year old and two older children ; sewing and light 
household duties.—-Apply, by letter, to Mrs. V. D. 


Davis, 6, Gorst-road, Wandsworth Common, 
London, S.W. 
WITZERLAND. — Mr. Farrington 


would like to make up a party of two or 
three young gentlemen to leave England in 
August for three or four weeks amid the Alps.— 
Address, Rey. 8. Farrinaton, The Knol], Richmond. 


HE POLCHAR, AVIEMORE, N.B. 

—The Misses Martineau would LET their 

COTTAGE for September and October, or part of 
that time.—For particulars address there. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O # onthe minimum nonthly balances, fe) 
i when not drawn below £100 i. 
fe) ce) 
5 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2 1 /. on Deposits, repayable on demand, 2 1 7. 
2Tfo Z2To 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


post free. FRANCIS RAPZNSCOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. & Holborn. 
Telegruphic Ad@ress: © BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the firat post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 
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Board and Resivence. 


—> 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, RoBerT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8. W. 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


NARBOROUGH ROAD, LEICESTER, 


—+¢— 


CHURCH BUILDING SCHEME. 


The Congregation and Committee beg to ac- 
knowledge the,following additional donations, With 
thanks. 

Since the opening of the New School-room in 
January last our work has showa signs of increased 
success, The Memorial Stone of the Church 
Building was laid on July 4th by Sir John T. 
Brunner, Bart., M.P., and it is expected that the 
Building will be completed by the end of the year. 
Fully £1,100 is needed for the completion of the 
scheme. 


It is highly desirable that this sum should 
be raised without resorting to a Bazaar, and the 
building opened free of debt. 


Donations will be gratefully received and ac- 
knowledged by the following members of the 
Finance Committee :— 

Rey. H. Gow, B.A., St. James’-road, 
Rev. W. Wurtaker, B.A., 171, Hinckley-road. 
Mr. E, F. Coorgr, Lloyds’ Bank, High-street 
(Treasurer), e 
Mr. C. H. Ropers, ‘‘ Ashleigh,” Narborough-rd. 
(Chairman). 
Mr, J. G. Cuatraway, Westcotes Drive. 
Mr. J. W. Burton, 39, Loughborough-road, 
Mr. W. F. Pricer, 16, Fosse-road (secretary). 
Loa dy 
Previously announced ... vas ...1274 13 0 
Per Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, Ph.D., M.A. :— 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.8.C.).— 
Miss RowLAND, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE,;; cloge to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Mias CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


RECOYIRONE eee,” GICONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
Mee SIN oe GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
Mis sai s a osot en CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. Near the lakes, the 
Me HAs aca) K 0 0 woods, and the mountains of Westmorland. 
ihe Th . Pp Piace 50.0 Board and lodging from three shillings per day.— 
Mes ‘Alfred Wile ae 5 0 0 Write for particulars to the Rev. H. V. MILLs 
Miss CCAt Seothsen: Be Os 0 Starnthwaite Colony, Kendal. 

Miss Anna Sharpe... iene) 

Mr, Oswald Nettlefold 1 20 ELIXSTOWE.— Comfortable Apart- 
Mr. J. Brabner Pel 10 ments near Railway Station and to the Sea 


— ——- 46 16 OJ] in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs. H. Rosrnson, 

Mrs. J. Nettlefold, Edgbaston ... 10 0 0} Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. : 
Mr. 8. Daniels, Leicester D707 20 Boa : 

iss OC. Gitti icester 5 0 0 . 
Miss Ez Gittine, Leicester 5.0/0) | BAB WINCHEDSE 7 Pane 
Dr. James Drummond, Oxford... 29 0|- GUESTS received in a healthy country 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, Oxford 2 2 0 | Village. Terms moderate. Good cycling. Pretty 
Mr. R. Peyton, Edgbaston 9 9 9 | undulating country. Within easy reach of Rye 
Mr. F. S. Bolton, Edgbaston 2 2 0 | 9nd Camber. References given.— Mrs. CouPLAND, 
Mr. J. T. Preston, London 2 2 0 | Icklesham, Rye. 
Mr. David Martineau, London .... 25305730 
Mr. and Mrs, Wheatley, Bradfor el eo T LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Mr A. W. Worthington, Old Swinford. 1 1 0 Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
Mra. Henry Rutt, London ..._—.«.. +1 1 0] RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Mrs. A. Gee, Atherstone 1 1 0} gea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
Mr. J. Kinson, Tamworth 1 0 0| certificate.—Mr.and Mrs. Sipnzy P. Porrer. 
Mr, F. W. Collins, Leigh sae ae DO <6 z 
Mr. J. H. Forrester, Edgbaston ees O10 %.6 
Mr. W. L. Teasdale, Wolverhampton... 0 5 O 
Rev. A. Harvie, Gateshead : apres Uses hea 0) WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 
Collections, July 4th ... 403 tel Oe Oa 5 

Meee Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 
Net proceeds from sale of old faildiae ee Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
and surplus furniture »..1480 0 0 Bow alors 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2/-. 
Service, 1s. 

G7. “Se LOl, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams; '‘QuiETUDE, Lonpon.” 


Present Total 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Miaisters’ Stipends 
—_—<———_—_—. 


£2,871 14 10 


The Treasurer begs to acknowledge, with sincere 
thanks, the following new Annual Subscription :— 
estes 
Sir William Henry Tate, Bart., Liverpool 10 10 0 
EDGAR CHATFEILD CLARKE, 
Hon. Treasurer. 


LACKLEY UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 


NEW SCHOOL. 


% 

The FOUNDATION STONES of the NEW 
SCHOOL will be LAID on SATURDAY, July 21st, 
at 4 P.M. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzmia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jusstz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg), 


WV ANTED, by an elderly lady, a 

USEFUL MAID or HELP (Unitarian). 
A good reader, letter writer, and needlewoman ; 
also a good nurse in illness. Abstainer preferred. 
—Apply, stating age, references, and terms, to 
M. 8., Pierec and Co,’s Library, 50, High-street, 
Sydenham. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_1+— 


The SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, together with a 
Chapter on the TEXT-CRITICISM of the 
NEW TESTAMENT, by Georcz L. Cary, 
A.M., L.H.D., President cf the Meadville 
Theological School. Price 7s. 6d. 


The NEW WORLD. 


Vol. IX. No. 31. JUNE, 1900. 
Price 3s, net ; by post, 3s. 3d. 


ConTENTS :—The Deeper Issue in the Ritualistic 
Controversy in the Church of England, by K. C. 
Anderscn ; On Preaching, by W. Kirkus; The 
Christian Ideal, by Charles A. Allen ; Plutarchand 
his Age, by R. M. Wenley; Religion and the 
Larger Universe, by James T. Bixby ; The Greek 
Games, by William McK. Bryant ; The Teaching 
of Jesus concerning the Rich, by Francis @G, 
Peabody ; Book Reviews, &c. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT.— 

A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for July.— Lessons from the New 

World.” 1, The World beyond Time. A Lesson 

from the Discovery of Columbis. 
Price 1d., post free 14d. 

Annual subscription, 1s. 6d, post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas, Stainer,82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE.— 
Founded in 1873, this Alliance upholds an 
equal moral standard for all men and women alike, 
and seeks for promises of personal purity mainly 
among young men. Subscriptions and donations 
are earnestly requested to strengthen the financial 
position of the Alliance and increase its opportuni- 
ties. ‘ Fleshly Lusts,” Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., 
LL.B., 1d. ; “The Pioneer,” quarterly, 1d.—Secre- 
tary, E. Hammonp, 18, Tothill-street, S.W. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


.C, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenog, Bart., 21, 

Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jonas, A.R.1.B.A., 

7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H, A. Harpoastxe, F.S;1.,5, Old Queen-st,, 8. W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD LAYER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W. 
and Mrs. Henry Rurt,1 Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 4 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK. LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 

Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


Printed by WoopFaLt & KinpEr, 70 to76, Long Acre, W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Krennepy, at 
the Office, 8, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Joun Herywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Jonn Herwoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, July 14, 1900, 
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THERE appears to be no longer any 
eround for hope that any but the worst 
fate has befallen the Huropeans who 
were defending themselves in the Lega- 
tions at Peking, and a service in 
memory of the victims of the cruel 
massacre is announced to be held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on Monday morning 
next, Amid our/horror at this dreadful 
tragedy and the profoundest sympathy 
for those to whom it has brought personal 
bereavement and sorrow, in the most 
appalling form, we yet cannot escape the 
conviction that the cry for vengeance is 
not the only one that should be heard. It 
is with shame that we must remember the 

-high-handed violence with which Great 
Britain has treated China in the past, 
with no excuse but the interests of trade; 
and what can civilised Hurope expect, the 
Great Powers of which have so openly and 
contemptuously regarded China as decre- 
pit and semi-barbarous, fit only to be 
partitioned among themselves ? 


We have received fromthe Rev. George 
Hudson, of the Southern Presbyterian 
- Mission at Hangchow, a letter which has 
appeared in the daily press, pointing out 
that the present violent outbreak in 
China is not specially directed against 
Christianity, but against all foreigners, 
and at the root of it are very natural dis- 
trust and indignation and hatred bred of 
bitter experiences in the past. To the 
steps that have been taken by various 
‘European Powers in order to gain a hold 
for themselves on China, and the agegres- 


sive action of missionaries whom the 
Chinese not unnaturally confuse with 
political agents, Mr. Hudson adds a third 
very potent cause for this outbreak of 
hatred against foreigners in the opium 
traffic, which. this country long since 
forced upon China, and to which is very 
largely attributed by the most enlightened 
people of that country their national 
decay. 

On Thursday afternoon, on the invita- 
tion of the Harl of Northbrook, who pre- 
sided, Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar gave an 
address, at the Imperial Institute, on 
“Present-day Progress in India,” before 
a large and distinguished audience. 
Having paid a high tribute to British rule 
in India, as the source of unity and 
peaceful progress, as wise in refraining 
from religious propagandism, and thus 
obtaining for Christianity a more sympa- 
thetic attention, Mr. Mozoomdar spoke 
of the Brahmo Somaj and its religious 
and moral ideals. He distinguished 
between Hindu Pantheism and_ the 
Theism of the Brahmo Somaj, the society 
of the worshippers of God, and then 
spoke of the social reform which 
naturally grew out of their religious faith, 
and especially of the education and eleva- 
tion of women. ‘There were now large 
numbers of educated Hindu women, and 
even a number of graduates of the 
University of Calcutta; but the great 
problem was to find careers for those who 
did not marry. Dealing later with their 
attitude towards Christianity, he said that 
while India would not have the theology 
of the missionaries, the human and the 
ideal Christ. commanded their allegiance. 
Towards the conclusion of his address 
Mr. Mozoomdar made an eloquent appeal 
for worthier treatment of natives by the 
British residents in India. There was 
still a lamentable want of right social 
relations. Hyery Englishman in India 
ought to be a missionary and feel that 
the honour of the Empire should be repre- 
sented in his person. The address was 
very warmly received. 


Tur ‘“ World’s Convention” of the 
Christian Endeavour Societies which has 
been held in London during the past 
week, with its headquarters at the 
Alexandra Palace, bears witness to the 
astonishing growth of a movement which 
had a very humble beginning. An 
interesting article in this month’s Puritan 
tells the story. In February, 1881, the 
Rev. F. E. Clark, minister of a Congrega- 
tional Church in Portland, Maine, held a 
meeting of his young people, at which, 
being troubled at the lack of vitality in 
his church, he induced them to form a 
new society, to be called ape . Les 
People’s Society of Christra 


AG SOVILLES 


with the object of promoting an earnest 
Christian life among its members, to 
increase their mutual acquaintance and 
to make them more useful in the service 
of God. That was the beginning, and 
after a few months of quiet and successful 
work in this one church, the good example 
began to spread, so that in a little over a 
year there were six societies and a 
membership of 481. In 1889, at a Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, it was reported 
that there were 7,062 societies, with a 
total membership of 485,000. The great 
success of the movement has been in 
America, and England was slow to follow ; 
but now it has taken hold, as the present 
convention shows, and it is in fact a 
world-wide movement of Evangelical 
faith and practical religion. 


Tue Christian Endeavourers have rallied. 
from all parts of the world for this Con- 
vention. On Saturday, last week, two 
huge welcome meetings filled the Albert 
Hall and the central hall of the Alexandra 
Palace. On Monday 27,000 persons paid 
for admission to the Palace, and there were 
also several thousand ticket holders. At 
the Albert Hall welcome meeting the Rev. 
FE. B. Meyer, President of the British 
National Christian Endeavour Union gave 
an address to his ‘Fellow Wndea- 
vourers,’ in which he sketched the 
chief features of the movement, which 
wakened fresh and _ practical loyalty 
in éach member to his own church, and to 
the larger fellowship of all Christian 
churches, and made of religion a power 
affecting the whole of life. He further 
noted five special movements which claimed. 
their immediate attention :—(1) The 
proposal that as the new century dawns, it 
may find all the ministers of the Evan- 
gelical Churches of the English-speaking 
world united in fellowship and covenant of 
special prayer; (2) the simultaneous Mission 
during the first months of the new century ; 
(3) the resolution to check the disastrous 
effects of the drink traffic by obtaining 
1,000,000 signatures to the pledge of total 
abstinence ; (4) the resolute attempt to rid. 
our cities and towns of the temptations to 
immorality, by the return of clean men to 
power; (5) the evangelisation of the unevan- 
gelised parts of the world, as early as 
possible i inthe coming century. That wasa 
ereat programme, which might seem quix- 
otic and impossible, where ‘it not for the 
hope generated and inspired by that 
great catholic convention of young and 
earnest spirits from every part of the 
English-speaking world, and from other 
lands. 


On Tuesday Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
President of the World’s Convention, 
gave his annual address. He had just 
completed his third Christain Hndeavour 
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journey round the world, and had found 
everywhere, in Japan and China, in India 
and Kamtchatka tokens of the same true 
life of faith. Out of the same four root 
principles, he said, a Christian Endeavour 
Society would grow anywhere: (1) Con- 
fession of Christ; (2) service for Christ ; 
(9) fallamahip. with OL+-U~ pevply 5 (4) 
loyalty to Christ’s Church. Confession 
was the lungs of the meeting, and service 
was its hands and feet. Their great 
secret was that whereas it had become 
customary to have many sleeping partners 
in a church, they found some work for 
everyone to do. The annual report 
showed a wonderful record of growth. 
In the United States there 43,262 societies, 
in Great Britain 7,000, India 459, Ger- 
many 168, China 148, Africa 139, Jamaica 
120, Mexico 110, Japan 73, France 69, 
Turkey 60, Spain 36, these with others 
making a total of 59,722 societies. The 
meetings of the Convention have been 
carried through with the utmost. spirit, 
and a great variety of subjects, dealing 
with the religious aspects of every side of 
life, have been discussed. 


Tue closing meetings of the Convention 
were held on Wednesday. In the Concert 
Hall of the Alexandra Palace the greet- 
ings of some of the chief religious 
bodies of the country were offered to the 
Endeavourers. The Rey. J. G. Green- 
hough spoke for the Baptists, the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes for the Wesleyans, 
and then the Bishop of London, who said 
that it was eternally true that they would 
be judged more by the temper im which 
they did their work than by the results 
actually achieved. If they were trying to 
follow Christ, they must do so in Christ’s 
spirit. He had often been struck by the 
amount of evil done by the little faults of 
good men. Dr. Parker afterwards spoke 
for the Congregationalists, and the Rey. 
W. Watson for the Presbyterians. 

Ir is the same secret of frank religious 
utterance and the demand for loyalty and 
some practical religious service from each 
one, that has led to the great success of 
the Young People’s Religious Union 
among our Unitarian brethren in America. 
How far we shall follow in this country, 
in claiming the active participation of our 
young people in religious life and work, 
remains to be seen; but the subject is 
under earnest consideration. It was 
brought forward by the Rev. J. Ellis’s 
paper at the Leicester Conference, and 
was again discussed at the Oxford Summer 
Session for Teachers. 


BRAHMO SOMAJ INDIAN FAMINE 
FUND. 


Str,—Those friends of India who have 
contributed towards the fund for the 
millions of sufferers from famine will be 
glad to read the following letter from Mr. 
A.M. Bose, of Calcutta, and to learn that 
the money raised is being carefully ex- 
pended under the direction of members of 
the Brahmo Soma}. 

£1,900 has already been remitted by 
me. Thismay seem asmall sum compared 
to what is required to feed almost a whole 
nation, but we are reminded and may take 
comfort in knowing that the generous 
contributions of English. Unitarians to 
this special fund are alone sufficient to 
sustain the lives of many thousands of 
men, women, and children for several 
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months. How long England’s help will 
be required it is difficult to say; even to- 
day’s news which speaks of rain fallmg in 
the central and other provinces, tells us 
also that so far there is no diminution in 
the demand for relief. 

Mr. A. M. Base, in acknowledging the 
receipt of the last remittance of £500 on 
June 28, writes :— 

“Our work is going on in the Central 
Provinces where we have four Brahmo’ 
workers at present, who have proceeded 
from Bengal and are entirely devoting 
themselves amid many privations to the 
work of Famine relief. The number of 
our workers was larger during the last 
two months, but some have had to come 
away. Weare hoping, however, to send 
more workers should the need arise. You 
and our generous friends in England will 
be pleased to learn that their work in their 
limited sphere has been most helpful in 
relieving distress and saving life, and it 
has been warmly appreciated both by the 
official and non-official public. I had, 
while at Darjeeling, an opportunity of 
speaking to our good Lieutenant-Governor 
Sir John Woodburn on the subject of the 
help which the members of. the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and 
others are rendering in this work of relief, 
and of their previous help on the occasion 
of the last famine and the earthquake. 
He was very glad to hear ofall this and 
expressed his pleasure at the way in which 
such practical sympathy helps to bind 
England and India closer together. 

Iam not sending you now any details of 
the work. You no doubt see the accounts 
which appear from time to time in our 
Brahmo papers here. Our Brahmo 


friends in the Western Presidency of 


Bombay, to whom we have sent a portion 
of your contribution, are working through 
their local agency. It is uncertain yet 
how long the work of relief will have to 
be carried on. All India is anxiously 
watching the course and progress of the 
monsoon.” A. M. Boss. 


I bee to acknowledge the following con- 
tributions received since the last pub- 
lished list :— 


8. a. 
Thomas Buckingham pp ewe ro 0 
Bes 5 B= vee fe ae Ona 0 
Miss Litchfield — ... we PES 20 
R. T. ae 00 Beal 
Miss Wooley eta eee AD 
W. J. Stockdale Or 2-36 
EH. W. B.S. a nO 2 £6 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie... 010 0 
New Kingdom (second con- 
tribution) Nie Hes a? 92220) 
L. (Sheffield) SS O95 SO 
HK. E. C, (Sheffield) 0 5 0 
Dotal os 25 22 007-38 sl 


Further donations may be sent to me 
at Hssex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


London, July 17. 


Ion PritcHarp. 


Tuer Athensewn of J uly 7, following an 
annual custom, contains an elaborate and 
most interesting review of Continental 
literature during the past twelve months. 
The literary activity of twelve countries— 
Belgium, Bohemia, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Nor- 
way, Poland, Russia, and Spain -— is 
reviewed by as many writers, belonging to 
the countries of which they write, Mr. 
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Alfred Ipsen, writing of Denmark, says 
that the year has been ove of great 
activity, so that he is inclined to ask 
whether the reading public is not lost in a 
period when everybody is writing. Of 
Freneh literature it is said by M. Jules 
Pravieux, after a review which fills more 
than twelve columns, that tendencies are 
confused, but that “it is all over with 
scientific literature ; only an artistic litera- 
ture can be produced.” 

To-day it is all over with naturalism, as 


it was forty years ago with romanticism, 
and seventy years ago with classicism. The 


literature of the future will be a naturalism 


widened by being reformed out of certain 
romantic and especially classic elements, a 
synthesis, as it were, of the three doctrines 
of art which our literature has evolved 
since the Renaissance. 


Among the religious books noticed is a 
study of Newman and the Oxford Move- 
ment, by M. Thureau-Daugin. 


Or German literature Mr. Ernst Heil- 
born writes that during the year ‘no 
masterly genius has produced a work of 
power; but there are signs of serious and 
conscientious work.” A new romantic 
movement, he says, is making its way, 
which originates in an awakening desire 
for greater depth and thoughtfulness. 

In any ease this much is certain: that 
consistent realism has seen its best days, 
and that the writers who are its chief repre- 
sentatives are more and more turning aside 
from it. It is equally certain that, in spite 
of much journalistic glorification, it has 
never found a true echo among the people. 
From the very first it was regarded by dis- 
cerning minds as excellent discipline for 
rising talent. German naturalism left an 
element in German nature untouched, and 
it is just that element which urges 
humanity towards art. Z : 


Of Italy also we are told that no work has 
appeared capable of compelling general 
admiration, but the year has seen a 
growing revival of Dante studies, “since 
in coincide centenaries of Dante’s 
vision, and also of the year of his 
pricrate (1300). That revival, the dawn’ 
of which was already visible last year, is 
to be regarded as of more than merely 
literary importance. ~ : 


It answers to the present state of the 


Italian conscience, which, wearied and = _ 


pained by a present out of harmony with its 
aspirations, seeks guidance and comfort ina 


return to the glorious traditions embodied 


in the immortal book which is its Bible, . .— 


We have to deal with a genuine return b0ces 
the purest and most vivifying springs of — 


Italian art. We are tired of all the dry 
bones of academic dissensions and rhetoric 


old and new, and spirits desirous of 


freedom and strength find their master and 
leader in the most ardent and rebellious 
genius Italy ever had. piece 


In contrast with this remembrance we find = 
in the review of Russian literature keen 
regret expressed that the centenary of the _ 


birth of Pushkin, “the hundredth anni- 
versary of our own intellectual birth, for — 
we begin with Pushkin, who was the 


Peter the Great of Russian poetry,” has 


been allowed to pass without any worthy — 


notice by the representative writers of the — 


day. Of Spain it is said that the serious 
self-questioning and the desire for nationa. 


regeneration which followed the disasters _ 


of the war with America have found solid 
and hopeful expression in the literature of — 
the year, and especially as directed towards — 
educational reform. ; ae 
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LITERATURE. 


WOMEN DOCTORS.* 


In the report for 1899 of the London 
_ School of Medicine for Women a list is 
- given of the two hundred and _ fifty-four 


medical women the school has trained.. 


Many of these have been called to the 
ends of the earth to serve in hospitals as 
China has a large 
nuwber, and of Japan Dr. J. C. Hepburn 
says that during the last sixty years the 
number of medical missionaries from this 
country and from America has increased 
from less than twenty to about six hun- 
dred and fifty, of whem two hundred and 
twenty are women. South Africa has 
several lady doctors in good practice. 
New Zealand has two. In Persia there is 
one medical woman. Dr. Mary P. Eddy 
_ obtained at Constantinople a diploma 
from the Imperial Faculty of Medicine 
authorising her to practise medicine and 
surgery in all parts of the Turkish Em- 
pire. In Russia there are over two 
hundred women medical practitioners, and 
quite lately three lady doctors have been 
appointed to the Army Medical Corps. 
From London the Hon. Ella Scarlet, Lady 
Abinger’s daughter, is going to Korea as 
Medical Officer to the Imperial Household, 
and has been fitting herself for her post 
by a course at the London School of 
Tropical Medicine. In May this year Dr. 
Esther Kim Pak, of Korea, got her medical 
degree at Baltimore, and returns to prac- 
tise in her native country. The foregoing 
are only a few examples of the results of 
the medical education of women. Did 
space permit they might be multiplied 
fourfold in proof of the world-wide work 
of women doctors, all dating from the last 
three or four decades of the century. 
Pioneer work is always an inspiring 
theme, and the pioneer in the medical 
education of women is still with us, and 
has given us in the book under review a 
most interesting record of her work since 
1847, when she, a young Englishwoman, 
resident in America, having made up her 
mind to study medicine, vainly applied 
for admission to the medical. colleges of 
Philadelphia and New York, and was 
eventually received at the University of 
Geneva, in western New York, the only 
woman student in that exceptionally 
generous school of medicine. There, in 
1849, Hlizabeth Blackwell received the 
full diploma as Doctor of Medicine. 
This event created quite a sensation in 


America; the Press generally expressing 


a favourable opinion upon it. In Europe 
also notice was taken of it, and Punch 
showed his cordial appreciation in some 
amusing but friendly verses. 

_ Feeling the need of some wider oppor- 
tunities of study than were then open to 
women in America, Dr. Blackwell resolved 
on a journey to Hurope, and returned to 
her native country, which she had left as 
a child of eleven years. In Birmingham, 
where she made a short stay, and in 
_ London, she was kindly received by the 


doctors, including Professor Owen, Dr. 


Carpenter, and other medical magnates. 
But her plan was first to go on to Paris 
to study at La Maternité; and of her 
residence in that great State institution 
Dr. Blackwell gives a very graphic and 


~-*Pioneer Work in Opening the Medical Profes- 
sion to Women,’ Autobiographical Sketches by 
Dr, Elizabeth Blackwell, Longmans, Green 
and Co, Price 4s, 6d, 


picturesque account. Her next medical 
school was at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
in London, where she was admitted 
under certain limitations. Sir James 
Paget was warden of the medical school 
at the time, and a very cordial friend to 
the one woman student. 


We must pass by Dr. Blackwell’s social 
opportunities in London, but that they 
were rich and rare may be seen from the 
names of some who became her life-long 
friends—Madame Bodichon, Lady Byron, 
Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Follen, the Herschells, 
Faraday, the Hon. Russell Gurney, and 
Florence Nightingale were all in full 
sympathy with her. Being now fully 
qualified Dr. Blackwell returned to 
America, and found the good seed she 
had sown there bearing fruit. Medical 
schools for women were being formed, and 
her sister Emily had entered the Medical 
College at Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Eliza- 
beth established herself as a regular 
practitioner in New York in 1851, and Dr. 
Emily joined her sister some years. later. 
“The first seven years of my New York 
life were years of very difficult, though 
steady, up-hill work. It was carried on 
without cessation, and without change 
from town, either summer or winter. I 
took good rooms in University Place, but 
patients came very slowly to consult me. 
I had no medical companionship, the pro- 
fession stood aloof and society.was dis- 
trustful of the innovation. Soon after 
settling down I made an application to 
be received as one of the physicians, in 
the women’s department, of a large city 
dispensary, but the application was re- 
fused, and I was advised to form my own 
dispensary.” 

This advice was followed two years later, 
when, with the aid of some friends, Dr. 
Blackwell opened the New York Dis- 
pensary for Poor Women and- Children 
in a small room in a poor quarter of the 
city. 

In 1854 the Act of Incorporation for an 
institution where women physicians could 
be available for the poor was obtained 
and a few well-known citizens consented 
to act as trustees. From this very small 
beginning have gradually arisen the pre- 
sent flourishing institutions of the New 
York Infirmary and College for Women. 


My keenest pleasure in the early days of 
struggle in New York came from the 
encouraging letters received from the many 
valued English friends who extended across 
the ocean the warm sympathy they had 
shown in London. At thistime l employed 
the leisure hours of a young: physician in 
giving lectures on the ‘* Physical Education 
of Girls,’’ and later gave a drawing-room 
course on the ‘‘ Medical Education of 
Women.’’ In1854 my sister, Dr. Emily Black- 
well, who had graduated with honour at the 
Medical College at Cleveland, Ohio, was 
pursuing her studies in Europe. There she 
gained invaluable surgical experience from 
having been generously received as assistant 
by Sir James Simpson in Edinburgh in his 
extensive practice in female diseases. In 
1856 my working powers were more than 
doubled by the arrival of this sister, who 
became henceforth my partner and able co- 
worker. Dr. Maria EK. Zackrzewska also 
joined us as soon as she had graduated at 
Cleveland, and became for a few years, 
before her removal to Boston, our active and 
valued assistant in the New York work. 
In 1857 the New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children was formally opened. The 
practice of the infirmary, both medical and 


surgical, was conducted entirely by women, 


but a board of consulting physicians, then 


of high standing in the profession, gaye it 
the sanction of their names, 


- The first attempt to establish a hospital 


wholly under the care of women doctors 


met with much opposition, but it prospered 
through all, and is now a splendid success. 
Dr. Zackrzewska was the _ resident 
physician for some years, and then re- 
moved to Boston, where, with Mrs. HE. D. 
Cheney and other allies, she founded the 
now famous and noble institution the New 
England Hospital for Women, also con- 
ducted entirely by women doctors, to 
which only this year a new building has 
been added, for surgical practice, fully 
equipped with all the latest scientific 
applances. 

In Philadelphia also a Hospital and 
Medical School for W omen were established. 
No such school or hospital as yet existed in 
England, although enlightened public 
opinion was favourable, and Dr. Blackwell 
determined to visit her native country 
again ona sort of medical mission. She 
prepared a series of addresses showing 
what was being done in medicine by 
women in the United States. After a brief 
visit to the Continent, where she found 
allies in the Countess de Noailles, that 
generous sanitary reformer, and Dr. 
Trélat, the head of the Salpétriére, Dr. 
Blackwell delivered herlectures in London, 
Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester. 
In the Marylebone Hall perhaps the most 
important listener was the bright in- 
telligent young lady whose interest in the 
study of medicine was then aroused—Miss 
Elizabeth Garrett—who became the 
pioneer of the medical movement in 
England, and who, as Dr. Garrett Ander- 
son, lives to see the great success of her 
difficult and brave work, and now presides 
over the well-established Hospital for 
Women in the Marylebone-road. During - 
this visit to England an _ important 
technical step was taken, and Dr. Blackwell 
had. the satisfaction of being enrolled a 
recognised physician in the Medical 
Directory of Jan.1,1859. Thus armed at 
all points our pioneer returned to New 
York, where an increasing private practice 
and the claims of the Women’s Hospital 
fully occupied her. In 1861 the Civil War 
broke out, and all the energies of the 
women doctors were engrossed in providing 
trained nurses for the soldiers. The 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association was formed, 
and worked efficiently. 

In 1865, when Emancipation was pro- 
claimed and peace restored, public and 
professional opinion had so far progressed 
that there was no difficulty in obtaining a 
charter for the college, which was now 
amply endowed as the New York Infirmary 
and College for Women. Dr. Blackwell 
occupied the Chair of Hygiene. One of her 
students was Dr. Sophia Jex Blake, from 
England, who has recently retired from a 
successful career as a physician and the 
foundér of a Medical School for Women 
in Edinburgh. 

Tn 1869 Dr. Blackwell returned to Eng- 
land to assist in the pioneer work here. 
When the London School of Medicine for 
Women was established she was ap- 
pointed Professor of Gynzchology, and 
for afew years enjoyed a good practice 
asa physician in London. In the autumn 
of 1869 Dr. Blackwell attended the Social 
Science Congress in Bristol, where she met 
Miss Mary Carpenter, and at her earnest 


‘request entered, she says— 


On that tremendous campaign against the 
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unequal standard of sexual morality known 
as the repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, in which for the following seventeen 


years I was to take an active part. The 
study of the subject was a revelation to me, 
I had never fully realised its wide bearing 
on human life, and the inevitable social de- 
gradation produced by a double standard of 
morality. My eyes were now suddenly 
Opened, never to be closed again, to that 
direful purchase of women which is really 
the great obstacle to the progress of the 
race, 

In this connection Dr. Blackwell wrote 
her excellent work “ The Moral Education 
of the Young.” A little bibliography is 
given of her other published works, all 
valuable contributions to Medicine and 
Hygiene. R. Moore. 


——_——_—_—_____—_ 


THE BEST BOOK ON THE 
TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


Messrs. RowNTREE AND SHERWELL may 
be warmiy congratulated upon the re- 
markable success of their book.* It 
deserved to succeed ; but probably, even in 
their most sanguine moments, the authors 
did not expect it to reach its seventh 
edition within fourteen months. May we 
take this result, not only as a testimony to 
the excellence of their work, but also as a 
proof of a widening interest in the sub- 
ject and a deepening determination to 
erapple with its difficulties in a broad- 
minded spirit? There can be little doubt 
that this is the explanation. At any rate, 
it is a characteristic of the authors that 
they look at their subject in a very large 
way. While supporting proposals which 
are already familar as “ practical politics” 
they offer a scheme which, as a whole, 
there is little hope of bringing into opera- 
tion in England in less than fifty years. 
But this is what makes the book so valu- 
able—ait is for the future quite as much as 
for the present—it is as remarkable for its 
imagination as for its analytical power ; 
itis a most practical romance; it is just 
the book that has been wanted to con- 
vince waverers that the teinperance move- 
ment does net necessarily commit its 
advocates to a mere dream of ascetic 
enthusiasm, but that it has a social aim 
which is attainable and a social scheme 
which is workable. 

The present edition contains a large 
amount of material which is either 
entirely new or has been recast. This 
statement applies to as many as 300 pages, 
and the consequence is that the book is 
larger than before by 160 pages. The 
principal additions consist of a detailed 
account of the working of Prohibition and 
Local Veto in the United States—the fruit 
of recent researches made by Mr. Sherwell 
on the spot. The facts are set forth in the 
most lucid and telling way, and they 
strongly support the authors’ previous 
conclusions. Two examples will suffice. 
It is one of their contentions that Pro- 
hibition has totally failed in the larger 
towns. They now give a map of Portland, 
Maine, marking in red “the actual 
location of 176 places at which liquor was 
being sold in the summer of 1899.” They 
say “‘a complete list of the names and 
addresses of the proprietors or managers 
of the saloons and other liquor places 
shown on the map is in the possession of 
the present writers.” Moreover, ‘the 
list does not pretend to be exhaustive.” 


* “The Temperance Problem and Sccial Ke- 
form.” By Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. 
Seventh edition, Revised and enlarged, 6s. 


Other towns are mapped in a similar 
way. 

With regard to Local Option, they con- 
tend that though, like Prohibition, it 
succeeds in many rural districts, yet in 
towns it also (with one qualification) is a 
failure. The qualification is that, where 
there is a “safety valve,” towns have 
found it possible to close public houses 
throughout the whole or parts of their 
area—the “safety valve” consisting of 
accessible towns, or parts of towns, where 
public houses are not closed. A map 
of the Boston district strikingly illustrates 
this point. 

A special word of praise is due to the 
admirable series of new illustrations (nine- 
teen in all) by which the authors make 
their statements and arguments appeal to 
the eye. This edition of their work 
brings powerful reinforcements to their 
plea that fora real solution of the tem- 
perance problem there must be some such 
constructive scheme as that proposed in 
their last chapter. H. Rawirnes. 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


We have glided through a wet, cold, 
and depressing autumn into midwinter 
without any very striking experiences, 
except those produced by war cables and 
the war fever, which we have had badly 


indeed. The “event” of these last few- 


weeks has been the visit of the Rev. T. 
Lloyd Jones, who has been ‘ doing” 
Australia. I was fortunately able to 
travel to Sydney with him, and so saw 
more of him than otherwise would have 
been possible, and had ample opportunity 
of talking about ‘ home,” as well as about 
the aspects of our Church life and work 
here. At Sydney and Melbourne, and 
again at Adelaide, our visitor received a 
very cordial welcome, and from his own 
observation will be able to report on our 
Churches out South. At my request he 
put himself to some inconvenience to visit 
Hobart Town, ‘Tasmania, where he 
preached to a good congregation. Mr. 
Jones is now on his way back, and will, I 
doubt not, have something to say that will 
deserve and secure consideration, as he 
can now speak with the authority of 
knowledge. 

Dr. Zillmann has left Sydney. The 
Church there is in a eritical condition, 
but I found the people anxiously and 
hopefully awaiting the announcement. 
that a minister had been appointed to the 
vacant pulpit. I have since learned from 
the Inquirer that there is a difficulty in 
securing a man. I am not surprised at 
that, but cannot help regretting it. There 
is really a fine field of work in Sydney. 
The initial difficulties are formidable, but 
not insurmountable ; hard as the work 
must be, no nobler could be undertaken 
by man. Fortunately Mr. T. R. Skemp 
happened to be on a visit for his health, 
and has been kind enough to conduct the 
services; but the state of his health will 
not permit of his assuming full pastoral 
duties, and at any time may compel him 
to retire. 

I hear encouraging news from Auck- 
land; Mr. Jellie has organised an 
orchestra and is getting together a good 
choir, and new members are being added 
to the church weekly, such as shall be 
saved. A building fund has been inaugu- 
rated, and one promise’ of £100 and 
several for smaller amounts have been 


handed in. The outlook appears to be 
full of promise. 

One reads the reports of the churches, 
of the National Conference, and of the 
B. and F.U.A. with indescribable longing 
that something similar, however much 
smaller, were possible here on the out- 
skirts of the Empire. But it is something 
to keep the flag flying in this Mafeking of 
the South. Some of us would like to doa 


great deal more, but are crippled by our - 


utter lack of any kind of organisation. 
Political Federation is almost completed— 
large preparations are being made for its 
consummation towards the end of the 


year—but to federate our churches seems — 


extremely difficult. Distance is our great 
obstacle. We are each five hundred miles 
apart, and Mr. Jellie is thirteen hundred 
miles from anywhere. Obviously it is not 
easy to co-operate effectively across these 
wide spaces. A suggestion has, however, 
been made to found an Association of 
Unitarians for Australasia, somewhat on 
the lines of the B. and ¥'.U.A.; and if 
this can be carried through, a new 
departure will be possible. There are 
several thousands of Unitarians in 
Australia, but they are very widely dis- 
persed, and most of them are quite out of 
touch with our church life. I veckon that 
if only 5 per cent. of these can be induced 
to join the proposed Association and to 
subscribe to its funds, there would be a 
yearly revenue sufficiently large to enable 
us to assist existing churches when 
needed and also to break new ground. By 
the generosity of our friend, Mr. H. G. 
Turner, a preliminary circular has been 
issued and is being sent out to the 
various colonies. The response so far has 
not been large, but is unanimously in 
favour of the proposal. But to realise the 
scheme we need an agent to devote some 
time to each of the several centres of 
population, to organise local committees 
and to press the matter upon the atten- 
tion of our people. This, unfortunately, 
we are unable to accomplish, and must 
make the best of limited resources. 

Church affairs in general are not very 
lively just now. The chief attention 
centres upon the evolutions of the Pres- 
byterian church. There are vague rumours 
of coming storms which may or. may not 
be true; but it now appears that the 
federation of that church is likely to be 
delayed by the action of the New South 
Wales Assembly, which has rejected Clause 
4. This clause protected minorities of 
not less than one-fifth, aud secured them 
their properties should they object to the 
proposed basis of union. It is said that 
New Zealand and Tasmania will follow 
the lead of New South Wales and not 
that of Victoria, which had adopted the 
clause. 
uncertain, 

I should like to say a little about some 
other movements that are of more than 
local interest, but the Mail is due and 
these must wait until a more convenient 
season. R, H., Lamepiey. 

‘Melbourne, June 6. 


Zoroaster. By Aristo. 2s. 6d. (Watts — 


and Co.) 
Max Hereford’s Dream. By Edna 
Lyall. 5d. (Clarke and Co.) 


Fate Mastered, Destiny Fulfilled. By W, 
J. Colville. 1s. (G. Bell and Sons.) 

Contemporary, Bookman, Mind, Scrib 
ners, English Historical Review. : 


The issue is serious, but quite — 
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OPENING OF THE MANCHESTER 
DISTRICT SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
HOLIDAY HOME. 


Great Hucxtow was en féte on Satur- 
day week, when the new Holiday Home 
connected with the Manchester District 
Sunday-school Association was opened. 

_ Parties were present from two schools— 
namely, Pendleton and Lower Mosley- 
street—to take up their abode in the 
Home, and there was also a large gather- 
ing of friends from Manchester, Sheffield, 
and other places present to take 

- part in the opening proceedings. The 
Home embraces a number of separate 
buildings, including three houses which 
are specially fitted up as dormitories, a 
large day-room, kitchen, pantry, &c. In 
the dormitories there are eighty single 
beds, and the day-room, which is fifty- 
two feet long by twenty-five wide, affords 
dining accommodation for one hundred 
persons. The day-room, kitchen, and 
pantry are new buildings, of corrugated 
iron, lined with wood. ‘They stand in an 
elevated position on the side of a fine 
hill in a field which will serve as a play- 
ground, and commanding a magnificent 
view of the surrounding country. The 
cost of the erection of these latter build- 
ings together with the furnishing of the 
dormitories will be about £500, and it 
will be met out of the Twentieth Century 
Fund which the Association is raising for 
this and other purposes. The Home is 
fully booked until the middle of Septem- 
ber, parties representing about fifteen 
schools taking it in turn to spend a week 
there. Some of the parties will require 
the whole of the accommodation; in the 
case of others several small parties are 
grouped together. The Committee, how- 
ever, desire to keep in view their ideal, 
which is the transference of the whole 
school, teachers and scholars, into the 
country for a week’s family life together, 
and to promote this they encourage the 
sending of large parties rather than the 
grouping of small ones. 

The visitors on their arrival for the 
opening found the various buildings con- 
stituting the new Home gay with flags, 
and the village friends generally turned 
out to give them a welcome and to join in 
the proceedings. The Revs. C. Peach, 
S. H. Street, Miss Darbishire and Mr. 
D. A. Sittle (members of the Home 
Committee), who had been spending 
several days in the village preparing the 
Home, met the visitors and conducted 
them through the various buildings, the 
neat and clean appearance of which 
evoked constant expressions of pleasure 
and surprise. After the tour of. inspec- 
tion a meeting was held in the field in 
front of the new day-room. Among 
those present were the Revs. S. A. Stein- 
thal (President of the Association), C. 
Peach, 8. H. Street, W. E. Atack, J. W. 
Bishop, W. Holmshaw, G. Street, W. H. 
Rose, and Messrs. W. H. Talbot, R. 
Nicholson, T. Robinson, J. Wigley, W. 
Green, G. W. Osborne, and a large 
number of ladies. The chair was taken 
by iMr. D. A. Little (Secretary of the 
Association), and the meeting opened 
with thesinging of the hymn “Come King- 
dom of our God,” after which prayer was 
offered by the Rev. W. E. Atack. The 
Chairman referred to the great growth in 
the work of the Association. By the 

generosity of their late President, Mr. 
0, ©, Grundy, they were in possession of 


- 


an admirable little Convalescent Home at 
South Shore, Blackpool, and now they 
were launching this larger euterprise. 
All this went to prove the vitality of their 
northern Sunday-school life. The Rev.S. A. 
Steinthal before opening the new build- 
ings spoke of the great pleasure it afforded 
him to take part in a movement which was 
calculated to bring happiness and health 
to hundreds of poor children. No better 
work could be done than to take the 
children out of the smoky streets of 
Manchester into the sunshine and pure air 
of the Derbyshire hills for a week’s 
holiday. Nor could he imagine anything 
better for the teachers and scholars than 
this week together under one roof. It 
would be the grandest opportunity the 
teachers would ever have of influencing 
the lives of their scholars, and he was 
sure it would re-act upon the life and 
discipline of the schools. Having further 
expressed his great pleasure at the charm- 
ing situation of the new Home and at the 
perfect adaptation of all the buildings to 
the purposes in view, Mr. Steinthal pro- 
ceeded to unlock the door of the main 
building. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Steinthal was 
passed, on the motion of the Rev. C. 
Psracu, seconded by Mr. W. H. Taxzort, 
and supported by the Rev. 8. H. Srreszz, 
and the meeting closed with the Benedic- 
tion. 

The whole company then entered the 
new building, where tea was provided. 
The afternoon was very fine, and the visit 
was very much enjoyed by those attending 
the proceedings. 

Letters of apology were received from 
many who were unable to be present, in- 
cluding the Revs. L. Scott and D. Agate. 
Regret was also expressed during the pro- 
ceedings that neither Mrs. Worthington, 
Mr. G. H. Leigh, Mr. Percy Leigh, or Miss 
Leigh could be present to see the com- 
pletion of a scheme which their gener- 
ous benefactions had done so much to 
forward. 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


Tue annual meetings of the Missionary 
Conference were held at Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, July 5, under the presidency 
of the Rev. W. W. Robinson, of Gains- 
borough. A Communion service was con- 
ducted by the President at 10 4.m., and a 
religious service at 10.30 a.m. by the Rey. 
J. A. Pearson. At the business meeting 
the President, in his address, spoke upon 
the subject of individual enthusiasm and 
what it could achieve in the sphere of 
ministerial activities. 

The report referred to fresh missionary 
effort successfully engaged in at Bolton, 
Blackpool (South Shore), Gateshead, and 
Burnley. The Rey. Charles Roper, B.A., 
was unanimously appointed President for 
the ensuing year; the Rev. J. C. Hirst 
and the Rev. W. R. Shanks were re-elected 
treasurer and secretary respectively; and 
the Revs. A. H. Dolphin, A. W. Fox, J. 
A. Pearson, A. E. Piggott, and J. Ruddle 
were elected members of Committee. 

There was a paragraph in the report 
concerning the Unitarian outlook in the 
Isle of Man. The Secretary had recently 
paid a visit there witha view to ascertaining 
the desirability of holding services at one 
of the seaside resorts—the feeling being 
in favour of Ramsay. The Committee 
were instructed to take the matter further 
into consideration, and if possible to 


arrange, in conjunction with the trustees 
of the old Douglas Church, for a series of 
summer services. 

The Rev. C. J. Strut, M.A., suggested 
that there was a suitable field for tenta- 
tive missionary effort at Colwyn Bay. He 
pointed out that a great many members 
of our town churches go and seek rest 
and health there, and he thought that a 
series of summer services held there would 
be appreciated. A resolution was, after 
the question had been discussed, passed, 
empowering the Committee to make full 
inquiry, and to proceed with any effort 
there which it may deem desirable. There 
is a strong desire on the part of the Con- 
ference to do what it can in promoting the 
preaching of our gospel in places where 
we have no established congregations. 

At the afternoon meeting the Rev. A. 
H. Dourutn read an able and interesting 
paper on “ What can our Churches do for 
the Social Life of the People?” The Rev. 
Neander Anderton, B.A., opened the dis- 
cussion, and the Revs. Jno. Howard, A. B. 
Parry, C. J. Street, J. Ruddle, J. C. Street 
and others also took part in it. Most of 
the members present stayed and had tea 
together, after which a pleasant evening 
was spent in proposing various toasts suit- 
able for the occasion, 


LONDON PERMANENT CHAPEL 
BUILDING FUND. 

A meetine of the Council of Ministers 
and delegates and subscribers to the 
Chapel Building Fund was held at Essex 
Hall on Wednesday evening, Dr. W. 
Blake Odgers, Q.C., in the chair. A 
statement was made as to the result of the 
bazaar, and the present position of the 
Fund, from which it appears that the 
treasurers now hold £13,035 138s. 10d., 
and there are still further proceeds to be 
looked for, from the sale of pictures and 
other goods left over from the bazaar. 
The total receipts from donations up to 
date, Mr. Frank Preston announced as 
£10,048 7s. 2d. Receipts from entertain- 
ments before and at the bazaar amounted 
to £316 17s. 9d., and on account of 
interest at the bank £97 6s. 7d. Thus 
£10,462 11s. 6d, had been received irre- 
spective of actual proceeds of the bazaar 
itself, and these amounted to £3,142 3s. 3d., 
making gross receipts of £13,604 14s. 9d. 
The expenses amounted to £569 Os. 11d., 
leaving the net result as above stated. A 
considerable number of donations have 
been received since the last public 
acknowledgment, and we understand that 
a completed list will shortly be published. 

In accordance with the original scheme, 
on the motion of Mr. Howarp Younae, 
seconded by Mr. S. 8S. Taynrr, the meet- 
ing unanimously appointed the following 
gentlemen as the twelve trustees to 
administer the Fund:—Sir E. Durning 
Lawrence, Bart., M.P., Messrs. Hahne- 
mann Epps, Sydney Martineau, Oswald 
Nettlefold, W. Blake Odgers, Frank 
Preston, J. Sudbery, Harold Wade and 
A. Wilson, and the Revs. W. Copelan 
Bowie, A. Farquharson, and W. G. 
Tarrant. 

On the motion of the CHaArrMay, 
seconded by Mr. Davip Marrtnzav, it 
was agreed that subject to the consent of 
the London District Unitarian Society, 
£9,000 be appropriated to the Permanent 
Building Fund, and the remainder 
amounting to something over £4,000, but 
not exceeding a third of the whole 
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amount, according to the original scheme, 
be at the disposal of the London District 
Unitarian Society, for “paying off debts 
or charges on, or purchasing the freehold 


of some of our chapels or halls in or near’ 


London,” this part of the scheme to be 
completed by Dee. 31, 1902, or any balance 
remaining to be added to the Permanent 
Building Fund. 

The trustees were also directed to sub- 
mit a scheme to the next meeting of the 
Council, to be held not later than Novem- 
ber, for the establishment of the Fund on 
a permanent basis, whether by a trust 
deed, or by incorporation under the Com- 
panies Act of 1867, or in some other 
way. 

The Cuarrman, alluding to the amount 
of £9,000 as forming in the first instance 
the Permanent Building Fund, pointed 
out that it was a direct incentive to some 
generous friend to add one more donation, 
to make the Fund up to £10,000. A vote 
of thanks to the chair concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 


OBITUARY. 


—— 
MRS. WILLIAM BINNS. 


Tre death of Mrs. Binns, which we 
recorded last week, called forth many ex- 
pressions of very warm and genuine ap- 
preciation and sympathy, the Blackpool 
papers especially giving full notices of her 
life and work. To the memorial notice 
which we published last week it should 
be added that in addition to her many 
activities in connection with the Banks- 
street congregation, she threw herself 
into public work, as she had previously 
done at Birkenhead and at Plymouth, 
and isspoken of as the virtual founder of the 
Blackpool Literary and Scientific Society. 
Before that society during the last session 
she read a very able paper on “ Robert 
Browning.” 

The funeral service at the Blackpool 
Cemetery, on Wednesday week, was con- 
ducted by the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, who, 
in the course of his address, spoke as 
follows :— 

“The things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal. And so, while we are 
gathered here with sorrowing hearts to 
pay our last earthly tribute of respect to 
her who has entered into peace, we thank- 
fully acknowledge that those qualities 
which have made her so dear to us can 
never pass away, but remain with us for 
evermore. How rich is not the harvest 
which her spirit is now gathering from 
the unselfish deeds of love she wrought, 
and the blessed seeds of beneficent 
activity she sowed on every side. I can 
remember how I was impressed more 
than forty years ago by the bright intel- 
ligence with which she entered into the 
rich promise of good which the’ bene- 
volent plans of Mary Carpenter held 
out to those who were prepared to sacrifice 
mere earthly interests and pleasures to 
the well-being of the needy and neglected, 
and how she readily and cheerfully con- 
secrated her cultivated mind tothe service of 
those who had not enjoyed the advantages 
which had been hers. And fromthose early 
days even to the end of her life, her course 
has been a never-changing one of help- 
fulness beyond the ordinary range ; not 
always crowned with the success which 
her unceasing self-devotion seemed to 


merit, but accomplishing so much and 
earning so much thankful love that we 
cannot help offering our grateful praise to 
our Heavenly Father that He has per- 
mitted us to see so blessed an example, 
and to be assured that she has met Him 
with well-used talents to receive His wel- 
come into the joy of her Lord, and to see 
of the travail of her soul and be satisfied. 
For her we have no reason to grieve; she 
has done His work faithfully and well; it 
is those who are left behind who suffer 
loss and must bear the sorrow which that 
loss inevitably brings. This very day the 
workers in the Sunday-school to which 
she gave so many years of precious ser- 
vice had hoped to give her some slight 
evidence of their thankful appreciation of 
her devotion to its welfare, but it has 
pleased God to open to her the door of 
the house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens, and welcome her into the 
mansions of His heavenly home, whither 
our blessings follow her. But not only 
has she done so much for the opening 
promise of the spiritual and intellectual 
ife of children, you in this town have 
reason to honour her memory for the 
work she has done in promoting literary 
and scientific cultivation, and have 
felt the refining influence she has 
exercised on the social life of the 
community. It has been  one~ of 
the features of the last half-century 
for which we are not yet sufficiently 
grateful that the self-devoted labours of 
cultivated women have raised the tone of 
social life, and brought an element of 
purity and grace into public life, the value 
of which will with growing years be ever 
more and more appreciated. I have had 
special opportunities of seeing the enno- 
bling influence of this increasing share 
which women have taken in very varied 
branches of activity, educational, ethical, 
political and religious, and I thankfully 
remember to-day how earnestly Mrs. 
Binns has taken her part in this work, 
and has aided the coming of the day when 
the unwisdom which has hindered the 
helpful assiduity of women will give place 
to a recognition of its true worth. She 
has never feared to take her share of the 
obloquy and censure to which the 
defenders of women’s rights have been 
exposed, and has helped to lay the 
foundation of a better form of social 
life for both men and women alike in 
days to come. Mine is not the intimate 
and close acquaintance which can do full 
justice to her rich worth, but I feel 


assured that if he who knew her best’ 


could tell, he would own the best work 
he ever did owed much to that communion 
of mind and heart which has made his life 
so blessed, and which, while he so deeply 
mourns its outward breach to-day, gives 
the promise of an even more _ blessed 
reunion in that world where there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain, for 
the former things are passed away.” 
SEE oe 
MR. RICHARD EVE. 


Mawy friends will have heard with 
regret of the death of Mr. Richard Eve, of 


Aldershot, who passed away at a Nursing | 


Institute in London, on Friday, July 6, 
in his sixty-ninth year. 

Mr. Eve was a native of Kidderminster, 
where his father, a Yorkshireman, had 
settled as a worsted spinner. He was 
articled to Mr. A. S: Field, solicitor of 


‘Thursday at latest, and the 


Leamington, and in 1861 settled at Alder- 
shot, and there built up for himself a very 
wide and lucrative practice, shared for 
many years with Mr. Norman Clinton as 
partner, who survives him. In 1864 Mr. 
Eve was elected Vestry Clerk at Aldershot, 
and Clerk of the Burial Board. For many 
years he was a member of the Local 
Board, and afterwards a County Coun- 
cillor of Hampshire. He was Lord of the 
Manor of Farnborough, and a prominent 
defender of Common rights. He gained 
much distinction by his able defence of 
Arabi Pashi in the trial of Cairo when 
impeached by the British Government. A 
man of much benevolence and public 
spirit, he was an enthusiastic mason, and 
held many honourable and responsible 
posts, having been for some years chair- 
man of the managers of the Masonic Boys’ 
School and Grand Treasurer of the Grand 
Lodge of England. In politics Mr. Eve 
was an ardent liberal, and made a second 
home of the National Liberal Club. He 
fought several contested elections, and 
twice as liberal candidate for his native 
borough, but unsuccessfully. A liberal 
in religion also, he had been for many 
years a member of the Council of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and by a regular attendance at meetings 
proved the sincerity of his interest. To 
the New Meeting of his native town he 


showed his good will by a bequest of £500, © 
the interest to go towards augmenting the ~ 


Minister’s stipend. 

The funeral, which took place at Alder- 
shot cemetery on Thursday, July 12, 
showed in what high esteem Mr. Eve was 
held in the town of his adoption as in his 
native place and in the Masonic brother. 
hood. The service was conducted by the 
Rey. E. D. Priestley Evans, of Kidder- 
minster. 

—_———————— 


MRS. WILLIAM TITFORD. 
On Sunday last Mrs. William Titford, 


whose presence in the little meeting house - 


at Newington-green has been so familiar 
for upwards of forty years, although of 


late growing infirmity kept her from her — 


accustomed seat, completed her long, 
useful, and loving life; and, at the age of 
eighty-four, passed peacefully “behind 
the veil.” = j 


Mrs. Titford, the third daughter of Mr. | 


William Wilkinson, of Coleman-street, 
was born in 1816, and married her cousin, 
William ‘Titford, in 1836, whom she 
survived eighteen years. Eleven children 
were born to them, of whom nine are now 
living; to these, to her many grand- 
children, and to the large circle of friends 
who had the privilege of knowing this 
“Mother in Israel,’ the sweetness of a 
beloved memory will ever remain. 

The funeral service was held at New- 
ington-green on Wednesday afternoon, 
conducted by the minister, the Rev. 


William Wooding, after which the inter- 
ment took place in Abney Park Cemetery. — - 


Hazits are soon assumed, but when 
strive 


To strip them off, ’tis being flayed alive. 
—W. Cowper. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


ee 
Rooted and Grounded in Love. 


Dip you ever see a tree that had been 
blown down in a storm of wind? Then 
you saw how all the ground was torn up 
round about, where the great roots had 
stretched out on every side to get a firm 
hold of the ground, to keep the tree from 
fallmg as well as to get its food out of 

_ the earth: And very likely it was. because 

- some of the roots had got rotten and 
could not hold firmly enough, that when 
the storm came they snapped and the tree 
was blown down. | 

A well-grown tree is always beautiful, 
with the great trunk rising so straight out 
of the ground, and the branches stretching 
out on every side and reaching far up 

_ into the air, covered with beautiful leaves ; 
and it is even more beautiful when one 
thinks of the roots that are out of sight, 
but are there all the time, going so deep 
down into the earth, holding it firmly 
grounded in its place. 

In my old home there were two beech 
trees which stood side by side, and we 
-boys used often in summer time to climb 
up into the highest branches. We could 
get so far up that we could look right over 
the top-most branches. ‘There were all the 
-other trees, and the roofs of the houses 
close by, and the neighbours’ gardens, and 
far away, the hills were in sight. It 
was like a little bit of fairy land to get up 
there, and we loved those old trees. But 
we should not have dared to climb up 
there and swing about on those high 
branches, if we had not known that far 
-below the strong roots were deep in the 
earth, making the trees strong and safe. 

I have told you this, because I want 
you to think a little more of what roots 
are for,and what we mean when we say 
that our life ought to be “rooted and 
grounded in love.’ You sometimes see 
little children playing in the sand, digging 
_on the sea-shore, or, perhaps, in country- 
places where they find a sand-heap, or 
have one made in their own garden. Then 
sometimes they arrange it all with borders 
of shells and make paths across; and they 
get some flowers and stick them in and 
say itis a garden. But the flowers soon 
wither, and of course they cannot grow, 

because they have no roots. Even the 
youngest children very soon learn that, 
and know that a plant must have roots 
if it is to grow. Not long ago our 

_ children brought home some acorns, which 
they had picked up under the oak-trees 
on a common where they had _ been 
spending the day, and we put them ina 
saucer with some water. Now the acorns 
have split in two, and at one end we can 
see the root growing down into the water, 
while at the other there is a tiny little 
trunk and some oak leaves on it. So the 
children can see how a root begins, and 
the trunk too. But of course an oak-tree 

cannot really grow up in a saucer, it 

“must be rooted and grounded in the earth, 

and then it becomes a great tree and can 
live for hundreds of years. 

I dare say, when you were quite little, 
if you had a garden you sometimes were 

. impatient to see if things were growing. 
Perhaps you scratched up the seeds you 
had put in and saw the little roots begin- 
ning to form and the tiny shoots getting 
ready to press up through the soil and 
~ open out into leaves. But by disturbing 


them you spoilt their chance of growing 
up properly, and you learnt that for a 
healthy plant one of the things needed is 
good ground and a quiet place for the 
root to grow. The root must be undis- 
turbed, for it has not only to get a firm 
hold of the ground to hold the plant 
upright and firmly in its place, but it has 
to get deep down into the ground, and 
often to spread out hundreds of little 
fibres in every direction, through which it 
drinks in moisture and nourishment from 
the ground, just as a baby drinks in milk 
and lives upon it, and grows bonny and 
strong. 

Now think of your own life. You are not 
like a plant, rooted in one place, and you 
stand upright not by sending a root down 
into the ground, like those-chessmen you 
stick into the board with a peg, to play in 
the train or on a tossing ship. You stand 
upright because your muscles are strong 
and you have learnt how to hold yourself 
together and keep from falling; and you 
walk wherever you want to go. And yet 
you must have one special place of your 
own—you must have a home; at least, if 
you have not, you are very much to be 
pitied. Think how it might haye been if 
you had not had a home of your own, and 
if there had been no love to take care of 
you and teach and help you to grow up 
strong, and true, and brave. To have a 
true life you know that you had to be 
rooted and grounded in home; and 
because there is no real home without 
love you had to be rooted and grounded 
in love. 

And there are other things in your life 
which, perhaps, you will understand better, 
if you keep this thought of the root in 
your mind, and the way in which it both 
holds fast and feeds the life. Love does 
make you strong and helps over many 
difficulties. I like that story of the little 
girl who was seen carrying a child almost 
as big as herself, and when some one said, 
“Isn’t he too heavy for you?” she re- 
plied, “He isn’t a bit heavy: he’s my 
brother.” Now, if she had been carrying 
a sack of potatoes or any other heavy 
load, and especially if she had been carry- 
ing it for a hard master, who had no kind 
word or look for his servants, she would 
have felt quite differently about it. But 
her life was rooted and grounded in love, 
and because she loved that little boy, she 
forgot all about his weight. And so, if 
you love your work, either at school or in 
being helpful at home, or when you are 
really old enough and go out to work, you 
will find it easy and pleasant; not because 
there is no difficulty in it, but because 
love makes you strong and brave to do it, 
and lifts you over all the hardest places. 

Now think of all the things you can 
that go to make your life strong and true 
—the love of truth itself, the love of what 
is right, obedience at home, gladness in 
helping others, and admiration and 
reverence for great and holy men and 
women and wise teachers, and especially 
Jesus, the great and loving teacher, whom 
you are learning to follow. Your love 
goes out to all these, like the hidden roots 
of a plant, to take hold of them, to keep 
you firmly in the right place, and to feed 
your life from them. That is how we have 
to be rooted and grounded in love. Just 
as God makes the earth fruitful, so that 
the flowers and trees grow up beautifully 
in their season, so He gives us that good 
ground for our life, and, unless we choose 
what is wrong and evil, nothing can pull 


us up out of it, or keep us from growing 
up as true children of our Father in 
heaven. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 
From ‘ Psalms of the West.” 

In perfect loveliness her spirit dwelt 
among us, in the fulness of grace and 
beauty came joy to the sad of heart. 

In the light of her pure soul it wag 
heaven to rest, in the harmony of her clear 
voice all troubles melted away. 

No bitter things arose in her presence ; 
her gentle strength gave hope to the weary 
mind. 

All her words were true and righteous, 
her thoughts were good and/noble in every 
utterance. 

Infinite was the joy of her kindness, 
and her sweet reasonableness transformed. 
the partial judgment to equity. 

Tender and strong in virtue, all the 
fashion of folly passed by her unregarded. 

Ino her charity dwelt all beautiful 
thoughts ; her songs breathed forth the 
sighing of hope in sadness, the sorrow of 
the divine immortal. 

In the twilight a lamp beamed afar ; 
from the dark city came one perplexed ; 
across the dewy field came strains of a 
glorious hymn. 

Thankfulness and praise went up in the 
still evening, as the stars shone down on 

eace. 

O how blessed are the single-minded, 
and how joyous the quietness of the house- 
hold of faith ! 

Truly to live is sweet, and to work 
honourably in the sight of God is the 
highest delight of man. 


She doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone, or despise : 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteemeéd in her eyes. 


Blessing she is: God made her go, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 


J. R. Lowrun. 


Tue correspondent tc whom we are 
indebted for our report of the South 
Wales Unitarian Association meetings, 
referring to a discussion which took place 
on the means of rendering the Welsh 
magazine Ymofynydd of greater service, 
adds on his own behalf the following 
suggestions as likely to be helpful:— 
“Let us have (1) more sympathy with the 
editor in the difficulties with which he has 
to contend; (2) a more generous appre- 
ciation of hard work done, with no pay ; 
(3) a more numerous and faithful staff 
of contributors, to relieve somewhat the 
burden that now presses heavily on one or 
two; (4) a larger circulation, and (5) 
lastly, less fault-finding, especially on the 
part of those who neither read the Ymo- 
Jynydd nor contribute anything on its 
behalf. Suppose every lover of the Unit- 
arian cause were to try in future the 


effect of a word of commendation. It 
might be productive of good results.” 
To  CorRESPOoNDENTS.—Letters, &c., 


received from the following :—W. B:; 
WPA Bas eH. 6.6 GAS sche We Sig 
GES} besa BS He We 5B WY. 
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LIFE BEYOND THE POWER OF 
DEATH. 


Tue simple service of commemora- 
tion in the Richmond Free Church last 
Saturday, when the tablet in memory 
of the late Countess RusszLL was un- 
veiled, tonched many chords of sym- 
pathy in those who were gathered 
together for a common act of rever- 
ence and thankfulness. Such a life, 
so worthily spoken of in the addresses 
that were given and in the letters that 
were read, and remembered with such 
deep gratitude in many hearts, remains 
as an abiding possession long after the 
visible presence is removed, and the 
church in which such a memory is 
cherished is happy indeed in the 
possession of that which must uplift 
and purify from all unworthy thoughts 
and summon constantly to high 
endeavour. 

Mr. Freperic Harrison took part in 
the service on Saturday as a friend of 
long standing, and one eminently fitted 
by distinguished gifts, by intimate 
acquaintance and close sympathy with 
many of the noble enthusiasms of Lady 
RusseEwu’s life, to draw a faithful pic- 
ture of her character and speak satisfy- 
ing words concerning much that was 
most admirable and inspiring in her. 
And yet there is more to be said, and 
more to be cherished with unspeakable 
thankfulness, as, indeed, the whole 
service testified, beyond that which is 
compassed by Mr. Freprric Harrison’s 
Religion of Humanity. 

With perfect frankness, and touched 
by genuine feeling, Mr. Harrison spoke 
of Lady Russsiu as passing ‘‘ into a 
world of greater permanence and of 
more spiritual meaning than our fleet- 


Mr. 


ing and too material world of sense 
and sight.”” But we confess that it is 
with a strange chill of disillusion that 
such words, even in their most beauti- 
ful expression in Grores Extor’s lines 
on “The Choir Invisible,’ affect us 
when we remember that in reality 
there is no permanence in the spiritual 
life of which they speak, and that Mr. 
Harrison's ‘‘ Humanity” substituted 
for ‘‘the Lorp” in his adoption of 
Pavu’s great words of faith, is simply 
an abstraction. If it is not then we are 
flung once more into the arms of the 
Kternal, as indeed we are, with great 
joy—finding our human life unmean- 
ing without the living Gop, and know- 
ing that ‘‘ the world of the good and 
just men and women whose memory 
survives their mortal career, and whose 
inspiring influence works for good even 
in generations to come,” is not simply 
a world in which their memory sur- 
vives in other evanescent mortals, 
while they themselves have ceased to 
be, but a communion of living souls in 
which, by the grace of Gop, there 
abides, on both sides of the veil, a love 
that is stronger than death. 

Every word that Grores Eutor has 
used concerning ‘‘ those immortal dead 
who live again ’’— 

In tae made better by their presence ; 
ive 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

Of miserable aims that end with self ; 


in that Choir Invisible, ‘‘ whose music 
is the gladness of the world ’’—we can 
accept to the full, and yet be assured 
that the most precious meaning has 
gone out of them if we do not realise 
that there is a true unselfish immor- 
tality of abiding spiritual life, in which 
the children of Gop not only leave the 
pure influence of what they were, but 
remain themselves still active with 
growing power in the service of 
righteousness and love. There are 
lines in MatrHew Arnoup’s ‘‘ Rugby 
Chapel,” as it seems to us, nearer the 
truth in its completeness than what 
GrorcE Eniot wrote :— 

O, strong soul, by what shore 

Tarriest thou now? For that force, 

Surely, has not been left vain ! 

Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labour-house vast 

Of being, is practised that strength, 

Zealous, beneficent, firm ! 


Still thou performest the word — 
Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live, 
Prompt, unwearied as here. 


While, therefore, we are grateful for 
Freperic Harrison’s memorial 
words concerning Lady Russrun, we 
are still more thankful to rest in the 
assurance of an unbroken communion, 
in which memory is enriched and 
lifted into the expectancy of undying 
hope and the consecration of a united 
service in the great Household of Gop. 


Tue mind and conduct mutually imprint 
Aud stamp their image in each other’s 
mint.—W. Cowper, 


will. 


IN MEMORY OF THE LATE 
DOWAGER 


A service of commemoration was held 
in the Richmond Free Church on Saturday 
evening, July 14, on occasion of the un- 
veiling of a memorial tablet to the late 
Countess Russell, who from the founda- 
tion of the church to the time of her 
death had been an earnest and loyal 
member of the congregation. The tablet, 
which is of beaten copper, beautifully 
worked, with simple decoration, bears the 
folowing inscription :— 

“In memory of Frances Anna Maria, 
daughter of Gilbert, second Earl of 
Minto, and widow of Lord John Russell, 
who was born November 15, 1815, and 
died January 17,1898. In gratitude to 
God for her noble life this tablet is 
placed by her fellow-worshippers.” 

The service, which included the anthem, 


“The Lord is mindful of His own,” was- 


conducted by the Rev. Silas Farrington, 
who, after the Lord’s Prayer and general 
collect, offered the following special prayer 
of commemoration :— 

“ specially do we thank Thee at this 
time for the life and influence of Thy ser- 
vant, Frances Russell. We thank Thee 
for the simplicity and nobleness of her 
aims. We thank Thee for her entire 
fidelity to her convictions of truth and 
duty. We thank Thee for her broad and 
generous sympathies, for her openness of 
mind and of heart, for her clear judg- 
ment of right and wrong, for her 
sincerity and singleness of thought and 
We thank Thee for all she was 
—for all of encouragement and high 
stimulus she gave to family and friends, 
to all who came within her circle, and for 
all the good which overflowed from her 
beyond her circle into the world. We 
thank Thee for a life filled to the brim, 


and filled to. the last, with the enthusiasm - 


of humanity, with hope and with trust. 
And we pray that the memory of her may 
be so kept alive in our hearts that she may 
still influence us for good, still inspire us 
by her faithfulness, her courage, and her 
steadfast faith in goodness. So may she 
continue to live in us, as in Thee—here, as 
in the Beyond. Amen.” 

After the anthem, Mr. Farrington un- 
veiled the tablet and read the inscription, 
and then also read the following passages 
from the letters of friends unable to be 
present. 

From Dr. Drummond, Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford :— 


It was not my privilege to know Lady 
Russell either very long or very intimately ; 
but it was impossible to know her even a 
little without being impressed by the 
warmth and genuine kindness of her heart, 
her strong and intelligent interest in public 
affairs, the high tone of her careful and 
balaneed judgment, and her enthusiasm for 
all that tended to further human good. It 
will be a consecration to your church to 
enshrine such a memory not only upon a 
tablet, but in the hearts of the worshippers, 
and to cherish the spirit, equally indepen- 
dent and devout, .by which she was 
distinguished. ; 


From Sir George Otto Trevelyan :— 
I am very sorry to say that I shall be in 


Northumberland all July, and shall be 


unable to accept your invitation to be 
present at the unveiling of the tablet in 
memory of the late Lady Russell. I had 
the honour and privilege of knowing her in 
the lifetime of her husband, in that home 
which was a conspicuous instance of the 
kindly simple life that is the true accom. 


COUNTESS RUSSELL. — 


Daa 
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paniment of greatness. Since his death 
she has always been devoted to noble and 
humane causes, andshe has left a shining 
and a winning example to all that were 
around her. 


From Mr. Justin McCarthy :— 


It would be, indeed, a melancholy pleasure 
to me to testify by my presence my love and 
reverence for that most noble woman. She 
was the ideal of womanhood. Nothing was 
too high or great for her intellect to com- 
prehend; nothing was too lowly for her 
refined and penetrating sympathy. One who 
knew her, as I had the honour to know her, 
must feel that he has not lived in vain when 
he remembers that such a friendship was 
given to him. Her memory will for ever be 
an abiding influence with me. 


From the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter :— 


I rejoice that your Church should thus ex- 
press its reverence and affection for one who 
found in it—I think from the beginning—a 
true help in the maintenance of the spiritual 
life..: Lady Russell had probably gone 
through large changes of opinion, but these 
had only strengthened her hold on what were 
to her the supreme realities of religion. 
Directness, simplicity, trust were the notes 

_of her utterance in the occasional conversa- 
tions which remain in my memory as among 
the privileges of my last year’s residence in 
London. She seemed to me to pierce with 
clear insight through tangled issues straight 
to the inner core of disputed things, and 
there her judgment rested-on the truth and 
right and love that did not change. Fear- 
lessly she 
knowing that there was a solution some- 
where, though we might not see it here and 
now; but this courage was absolutely 
without display or self-assertion; it came 
from the faithfulness of her devotion to great 
ends, in which the cause of justice or of 
good claimed her whole being. The same 
strength of conviction which animated her 
in outward affairs dwelt also in her inner 
life, and lifted her aboveany dependence on 
external formsand the emotional aids which 
seem sometimes needful for souls less finely 
poised ; the habit of her mind was worship, 
and communion with the Unseen gave her 
abiding joy. To her fellow-worshippers in 
your.ree Church such a memory must be 
always precious. May the grace and purity 
and power of her spirit quicken those who 
remain, and give added strength alike to 
their public testimony and to their personal 
endeavours. 

Mr. Farrinetron then called upon the 
Rey. W. Copeland Bowie and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison in turn, to deliver Memorial 
addresses. : 

The Rev. W. CopsLtanp Bowtie said :— 
For several years, during her later life, 
T had various opportunities of meeting the 
late Countess Russell in the quiet of her 
own home, where the real mind and heart 
are revealed, perhaps more perfectly than 
in any other place. In attempting to 
focus the impression which her striking 
personality made upon me, I cannot better 
describe it than by saying that she im- 
pressed me most strongly by her fine 
spirit of sincerity and seriousness. It 
was this that led her to follow with such 
singleness of aim and earnestness of pur- 
pose the course which her convictions of 
justice and truth marked out for her. It 
was: this spirit which compelled her to 
take what most people regarded as the 
unpopular side in politics, in education, 
and ia religion. She spared herself no 
effoit to arrive at just and true concep- 
tions and conclusions ; and, having reached 

_ them,she held by them frankly, firmly, fear- 
lessly.. In days when liberalism seemed in 
its decadence, and politicians were desert- 
ing the camp of liberty and progress, she 
never lost heart nor hope; in times of 


confronted great problems, 


clerical reaction and sectarian exclusive- 
ness, she remained steadfast to the 
principle of the public contro) and man- 
agement of the nation’s schools ; amid the 


controversies of creed-makers and the 


pretensions of priests, she found comfort 
and inspiration in the simplicity of the 
Unitarian faith. She had travelled far from 
the Presbyterianism which she inherited, 
but the nobler side of her Scotch Puritan- 
ism remained with her to the end, and she 
was impatient of all ceremonial and ritual 
observances, for she feared they might 
rob religion of its inner beauty and 
spiritual power. Even this meeting-house 
in which we are assembled to-day was 
more pretentious than she cared for, and 
the humble upper-room in Friars-lane was 
evidently more to her liking. 

Countess Russell possessed wonderful 
strength of character. There were times, 
I imagine, when nothing could move her 
from the path she had marked out for 
herself ; but there was also a winning and 
gracious tenderness of disposition which 
gave beauty as well as strength to her 
character. The combination of these 
qualities gave a delightful charm to her 
personality. Dignity and simplicity, 
courage and graciousness—with sincerity 
always and everywhere present—these 
were the qualities that impressed me most. 

Then, too, her remarkable vigour and 
hopefulness were a constant inspiration to 
all who were brought into contact with 
her. I saw her only a short time before 
her death ; she was weak and ill, but her 
love of truth and right was keen: and 
strong as ever. It was this characteristic 
which made her such a helpful influence 
in the world. So many men and women 
lose heart and hope before they reach 
middle-age that it was a joyous and in- 
spiring experience to meet one who, after 
a long and full life, after passing through 
many a dark perplexity and enduring 
some bitter sorrows, clung to her faith in 
the ultimate triumph of truth and right 
with an eager, passionate, tireless en- 
thusiasm. It is sometimes said that it is 
easy for the high-placed to be good and 
noble. I donot profess to know, but I 
believe that the struggle is hard enough 
for all wherever placed, and every station 
in life has its own peculiar temptations 
unknown to those who live outside. 

I said that sincerity was the keynote of 
Lady Russell’s character, but I think Iam 
also right in saying that a simple rever- 
ence and a devout trust lay at the very 
roots of her being : her piety was to her an 
abiding joy and a perfect peace. Nor was 
her religion only a possession of the 
inner and deeper life of the soul; it ex- 
pressed itself constantly in acts of 
thoughtful, kindly benevolence. - Her 
heart went out in softest sympathy, her 
hand in most generous helpfulness to the 
poor, the sad, the suffering, and the 
lonely. 

It is fitting that there should be a 
memorial of Countess Russell in this 
building. She was one of the first and 
chief founders of the movement which 
gave rise to the Church in Richmond. 
She was its warm friend and generous 
supporter in the days of its infancy, 
when its difficulties .were greater, perhaps, 
than they are now. She was proud toown 
her connection with Unitarianism in a 
community that looked upon it as au evil 
and dreadful thing. The great principles 
and ideals of worship represented here 
week by week had her sincere and intelli- 


gent attachment. She believed in a 
Church that stood openly for faith, free- 
dom, progress, brotherhood. She found— 
IT might say fought—her way into this 
freer, larger faith, and it is wise and good 
that there should be erected here a simple 
memorial which will remind those who 
continue to worship in this place of a 
brave and noble lady, the memory of 
whose life will abide, and will deserve to 
abide, as an inspiration and a blessing to 
all seekers after truth, to all doers of 
right, to all lovers of goodness, to all 
pious, trustful souls. 


Mr. Freperic Harrison then spoke as 
follows :—Now that our gathering of to- 
day has given full scope to the loving 
sorrow and filial piety of the children, 
descendants and family of her whom we 
meet to commemorate and honour—now 
that the minister, whom she was accus- 
tomed to hear, and the worshippers, with 
whom she was wont to join in praise and 
prayer, have recorded their solemn union 
in the same sacred memory, I crave leave 
to offer my humble tribute of devotion as 
representing the general circle of her 
friends, and the far wider circle of the 
public to whom she was known only by 
her life, her character, her nobility of soul, 
and her benefactions. 

I do not presume to speak of that 
beauty of nature which Frances Countess 
Russell showed in the sanctity of the 
family, in the close intimacy of her private 
friends. Others have done this far more 
truly, and will continue to bear witness to 
her life whilst this generation and the 
next shall survive. My only title to join 
my voice to-day with that of her children 
and of this congregation resides in the 
fact that my memory of her goes back 
over so long a period ; that I have known 
her under circumstances, first, of the 
highest public activity, and then again, in 
a time of severe retirement and private 
simplicity ; that I have seen her in days of 
happiness and in days of mourning; at 
the height of her influence and dignity in 
the eyes of our nation and of the nations 
about us, as well as in her days of grief and 
disappointment at the failure of her hopes, 
and the break up of the causes she had 
at heart. And I have known her always, 
in light or in gloom, in joy or in misery, 
the same brave, fearless, natural, and true 
heart—come fair or foul, come triumph or 
defeat. 

Yes! it was my privilege to have known 
Lady Russell in the lifetime of the 
eminent statesman whose name she bore, 
and whose life of toil in the public service 
she inspired ; I knew them five-and-thirty 
years ago when he was at the head of the 
State Government and immersed in public 
cares. And I am one of those who can 
bear witness to the simple dignity with 
which she adorned that high station and 
office, and the beautiful affection and 
quiet peace of the home-life she main- 
tained, like a Roman matron when her 
husband was called to serve the State. 
And it so happened that I passed part of 
the last summer that she lived to see, here 
in Richmond, within a short walk of her 
house. There I saw her constantly and 
held many conversations with her upon 
public affairs; and perhaps those were 
amongst the last. occasions on which her 
powerful sense and heroic spirit had full 
play before the fatal illness which super- 
vened in that very autumn. 

I do not hesitate to speak of her power, 
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ful sense and her heroic spirit, for she 
united the statesman-like insight into 
political problems with the unflinching 
courage to stand by the cause of truth, 

humanity, and justice. She was not 
’ impulsive at all, not hasty in forming her 
decisions, still less did she seek publicity 
or take pleasure in heading a movement. 
But, with the great experience of politi- 
cians and of political things which in her 
long life and her rare opportunities she 
had acquired, she saw straight to the 
heart of so many vexed problems of our 
day ; and when once convinced of the truth, 
she held fast to it with a noble intrepidity 
of soul. In a life more or less conversant 
_ with public men now for forty years past, 
IT have rarely known either man or woman 
who had a more sound judgment in great 
public questions. And I have known none 
who surpassed her in courage, in direct- 
ness, and in fixity of purpose. No sense 
that she and her friends had to meet over- 
whelming odds would ever make her 
faint-hearted. No desertion by friends 
and old comrades ever caused her to waver. 
No despair ever touched that stalwart 
soul, however dark the outlook might 
appear; for it was her faith that no right 
or just cause was ever really lost, how- 
ever for the time it were defeated’ and 
contemned. ; 

Lady Frances tlhot, as she was before 
marriage, came of a race of soldiers, 
governors, and tried servants of the State, 
and she married into a race which has 
long stood in the front rank of the historic 
servants of the Crown and of the people. 
But neither the house of Elhot nor that of 
Russell in so many generations ever bred 
man or woman with a keener sense of 
public duty, a more generous nature, and 
a more magnanimous soul. Inthe annals 
of that famous house, whose traditions are 
part of the history of England, there has 
been no finer example of the old motto 
noblesse oblige, 1f we understand it to mean 
—those who have high places inherit with 
it heavy responsibilities. That idea was 
the breath of her life to Countess Russell, 
as assuredly it was also to her husband, 
and she whose memory we keep sacred 
to-day 1s worthy to take her place beside 
that Rachel Lady Russell of old, who, 


more than two centuries ago, suffered so: 


deeply in the cause of freedom and of 
conscience; she whose blood runs in the 
veins of the children who to-day revere the 
memory of their mother. ‘ 

The Italians call a man of heroic nature 
—a Garibaldi or a Manin—womo antico— 
“one of the ancient typé”’—one whom we 
rarely see in our modern days of getting 
on in the world and following the popular 
ery. I have never heard the phrase 
applied to a lady, and, perhaps, donna 
antica might be held to bear a double 
sense. But we need;’some such phrase to 
describe the fine quality of the spirit 
which lt up the whole nature of Frances 
Countess Russell. She had within her 
that rare flame which we attribute to the 
martyrs of our sacred and secular histories 
—that power of inspiring those whom she 
impressed with the resolve to do the right, 
to seek the truth, to defend the oppressed 
at all cost, and against all odds. 

It has been my privilege to have 
listened to many men and to some women 
who in various countries and in different 
causes have been held to have exerted 
great influence, and to have forced ideas, 
principles, and reforms on the men of 
their time. 


But Ihave listened to none | 


in our country or abroad who seemed to 
me to inspire the spirit more purely with 
the desire. to hold fast by the right, to 
thrust aside the wrong, to be just, faithful, 
considerate, and honourable, to feel for 
the fatherless and the poor, and not to 
despise the humble and the meek. I know 
that all my remaining term of life there 
will remain deeply engrayen on my 
memory all that she said, all that she felt, 
in the last conversation I ever held with 
her at the very commencement of her last 
fatal illness. Weak and suffering as she 
was, unable to rise from her invalid chair, 
she asked me come and tell her what I 
knew, and to hear what she felt about. the 
public crisis of that time (I speak of the 
end of 1897). The storm of South Africa 
was even then rising like a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s band out of the 
southern seas. I listened to her: and her 
deep and thrilling words of indignation 
shame, pity, and honour sank into my 
mind, as if they had been the last words 
of some pure and higher spirit that was 
about to leave us, but would not leave us 
without words of warning and exhortation 
to follow- honour, to serve truth, to eschew 
evul and to do good, to seek peace and to 
eusue it. I well knew that I was listening 
to her for the last time; for her life was 
visibly ebbing away. But I listened to 
her as to one who was passing into a world 
of greater permanence. and of more 


spiritual meaning than our fleeting and 


too material world of sense and sight. And 
for the rest of my life I shall continue to 
bear in my heart this message as it 
seemed to me of a nobler world and of a 
higher truth. 

Yes! she has passed into a nobler 
world and to a higher truth—the world of 
the good and just men and women whose 
memory survives their mortal career, and 
whose inspiring influence works for good 
ever in generations tocome. In this Free 
Church I can speak freely, for I too pro- 
foundly believe in a future life of every 
good and pure soul beyond the grave, in 
the perpetuity of every just and noble 
life in the sum of human ‘progress and 
enlightenment. And in a sense that is 
quite as real as yours, even if it differ 
from your sense in form, I also make bold 
to say, this corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality—Death is swallowed up in 
victory. O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory ? Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un- 
movable, always abounding in the work 
of Humanity, for as much as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in 
Humanity. 

Surely, we have before us a high 
example of what it is to be steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in good 
work, in the memory of Frances Elhot, 
Countess Russell, who united in herself 
principles typified in the historic mottoes 


‘of her own house and that of her hus- 


band’s—who kept her high courage under 
all adversities and opposition, in the spirit 
of che sara sara, “stand fast come what 
may ”’—in the spirit of that other motto 
of the Elliot’s, suaviter et fortiter, ‘ with 
all a woman’s sweetness and all the 
fortitude of a man.” 


After Mr. Harrison’s address another 
hymn was sung, and the service concluded 
with the Benediction, pronounced by Mr. 


‘Farrington. 
There was a large attendance at the | 


service, not only of members of the Rich- 
mond congregation, but of other friends. 
Especially touching was the presence of a 
number of old servants of the family, and 
some humble village friends from Peters- 
ham. Among those present were the 
Hon. Rollo and Mrs. Russell, Lady Agatha 
Russell, Hon. Bertrand and Mrs. Russell, 
Hon. George Elliot, Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Seymour, Dr. Anderson, Dr. Gardiner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Beach, Mr. Barralet, Alder- 
man Thompson, Sir Roland and Lady 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Wilkes Smith, Mrs. 
Carter, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilfred Praeger, Prof. W. Graham, 
Mr. J. R. MacDonald (Secretary London 
Trades Council), Mr. Cobden Sanderson, 
Mr. Barkas, Mr. Barkby (Vice-Principal 
of Borough-road College, Isleworth), Mr. 
Williams (Assistant Secretary of British 
and Foreign School Society). 

The Duke of Bedford, Lord- Ribbles- 


‘dale, the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, 


M.P., and Mr. Blennerhassett had hoped 
to be present, but were unavoidably pre- 
vented. 


OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
THACHERS. 


Nive days of college training for Sun- 
day-school teachers—that is what our 
Summer School at Oxford essentially 
means. It may not seem much, measured 
by time, but those teachers who were 
fortunate enough to attend this year, and 
those who attended last year, now know 
how much can be done, even in nine days, 
for mind and heart and soul. Allowing for 
some who came this year a second time, at 
least 250 of the teachers in our Sunday- 
schools throughout the United Kingdom 
have, in these two sessions, come into 
contact, under the most favourable condi- _ 
tions, not only with one another, but with 
the best knowledge and the finest skill 
in relation to Sunday-scheols, that 
perhaps it is possible for us to offer. 
The gain of this to our schools must be 
great. ‘Che effect upon individual teachers 
who have had the privilege of this Oxford 
session has been in some cases very 
marked. sey 

In continuation of last week’s report, 
a meeting on Tuesday evening should be 
noted, at which Mr. Ballantyne further 
explained to those specially interested the 
work of the Boys’ Own Brigade; and 
he was requested to prepare a circular on 
the subject, to be laid before our Sunday- 
school Unions throughout the country. 

On Wednesday morning the Rev. 
Tomas Ropinson gave a lecture on 
“Nature's Lessons for the Sunday- 
school.” Surely on Mr. Robinson has 
fallen the mantle of the late J. G. Wood! 
With his coloured chalks and the black- 
board, with his wonderful skill at 
sketching the thing he is speaking of, 
with his full and accurate knowledge, the 
perfectly scientific humility with which he 
tells you that he “doesn’t know” if he 
really doesn’t, the clear unhurried style 
in which he conveys his lesson, the 
unforced little touches of humour which 
come out here and there, the unprimer- 
like livingness—Nature’s own naturalness 
—with which he leads us into knowledge, 
and above all, the sense of reverent 
wonder, the consciousness of a Divine 
Power in and through and behind all 
things, which our lecturer aims at and 


succeeds in awakening within us—these 


characteristics all made of Mr. Robinson’s - 
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lecture a help indeed to Sunday-school 
_ teachers. Chiefly he spoke about “Gnats,”’ 
and with such effect of word and black-board 
illustration that we all fell in love with 
gnats (as was perhaps natural)! and 
marvelled at the infinite care which a 
Higher Wisdom takes in the construction 
of these creatures of a day. Some 
talk about the moon we had all 
seen in such beauty on the previous 
night, and about the sticklebacks which the 
lecturer had seen some dirty little boys 
fishing forin dirty little mud pools as he 
came in the train, Mr. Robinson also 
gave us. These grimy boys, at any rate, he 
‘said, cared a little for Nature, and out of 
that little might be evolved a sense in 
them of Almighty God and the divinity of 
their own powers. The teacher who 
wishes to interest his scholars in Nature 
must himself be interested in Nature and 
not merely in a text book. To learn 
Nature we wust be simple-minded, ask 
simple questions as ourselves a part of 
Nature. To teach children, for example, 
about tadpoles we must care almost as 
much for tadpoles as for children. Mr. 
Robinson, in conclusion, gave a short list of 
book’s suitable to teachers who wished to 
give “ Nature lessons.” é 

Perhaps one of the very brightest 
meetings was that held on Wednesday 
evening, when a series of “ Five Minute 
Sunday-school Addresses ”’ for opening or 
closing school was given. All listeners 
for the time being became not simply good 
children but average boys and girls in a 
Sunday-school. The Rev. E. Ceredig 
Jones was made superintendent and ad- 
mirably played his part. A hymn being 
sung as at the opening of a school, the 
superintendent told the scholars of two 
or three visitors who had called and 
would be kind enough to address them. 
He then introduced the Rev. J. J. Wright, 
who spoke for five minutes upon the 
word “Listen.” This was followed by an 
address from Miss Brown, Leeds, on 
“God’s Love for His own.’ Mr. Hillier, 
Oxford, then spoke on the words “ Lest we 
forget.” A suitable hymn was at. this 
point suggested by one of the scholars and 
two verses of it were briskly sung. Mr. John 
Ballantyne, London, then addressed the 
boys and girls on “ Striving and Helping 
Upward.” Miss Upton, Oxford, fol- 
lowed with a talk upon the old saying, 
“The Master’s Eye doeth much.” Another 
hymn was here suggested and sung. Mr. 
Jon Pritchard spoke on “ Making Path- 
ways”; Mr. Thomson, London, on 
“Dante”; Mr. Haigh, Liverpool, on 
_“Good-afternoon.” Miss Pritchard gave 
the final five minutes’ address on “ The 
little things that tell.” There was humour 
as well as seriousness during this imagin- 
ary school session. As for instance, when 
a boy appealed to the superintendent 
about another boy who was sticking a pin 
into him, and the superintendent not quite 
catching what he said, replied quite 
blandly, “Oh, well, that’s all right!” 
_ Another hymn, and the Benediction, 
_ brought this happy and useful ‘“ Teachers 
in Council” meeting to a close. 

On Thursday morning Miss Marian 
PritcHarp gave her admirable address 
on “ Hints gathered from a few American 
Schools.” 

Miss Pritchard began by saying that 
although she had only had the opportunity 
of seeing.a very tew of the Sunday- 
schools of America during her short 
happy visit, still she'had gathered several 


} church. 


hints that she thought might be useful 
to us. : 

At the outset it had to be remembered 
that whereas the majority of our schools 
dealt with scholars whose parents did not 
come to our churches, and who, as a rule, 
belonged more exclusively to the artisan 
classes, in America the greater number 
were attended by the children of the con- 
gregation, and belonged to the more cul- 
tured classes. The schools there may, 
indeed, be fitly regarded as the children’s 
Naturally, therefore, the devo- 
tional service occupied a very prominent 
part (for sometimes they did not 
join the service in the church at all), 
and the lecturer wished that every 
superintendent, and every teacher could 
have heard the reverent and _ intelli- 
gent way in which the service was given 
at the Church of the Disciples at Boston. 
It had been compiled by Mr. Beattley, the 
superintendent, and consisted mainly of 
hymns and an explanation and ilJustrations 
of the five points of faith— 

. The Hatherhood of God, 

The Brotherhood of man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by character, 

The progress of mankind, onward and 

upward for ever. 
This little service Miss Pritchard then 
read, and it was so generally appreciated 
that, after the lecture, several teachers 
asked if they could have a copy to take 
back to their schools. 

A visit to an infant class in a Univer- 
salist Church in Chicago was next 
described. The little ones sang a verse 
of welcome to their guests, a verse of 
welcome to some new _ school-fellows, 
and then a greeting to three “ birthday ” 
children. This was followed by a march 
past, the teacher who had a glass money- 
box in her hand, into which nearly every- 
one dropped a cent to go towards helping 
some poor destitute child. When all had 
returned to their seats, a little verse 
offering the gift in Jesus’ name was sung, 
and then the teacher gave her lesson in a 
graphic and interesting manner, being 
careful to lead the children’s minds to the 
subject by gradual steps. 

The ‘intermediate classes’ in the 
schools visited were made up of children 
between the ages of eight and fourteen, 
and each teacher gathered round her some 
eight to ten scholars. A lesson for us 
may be found in the general acceptance of 
the belief in the necessity for the teachers 
to gather together under the guidance of 
minister or superintendent, to study the 
subject to be taught. The “one topic” 
lesson was frequently used, and the Sun- 
day School Society. had brought out 
several books of these, suiting them to 
three grades—?.e.,junior, intermediate, and 
advanced. 

Again, the method of using a six or 
seven years’ course is advocated in many 
schools, but this plan is better adapted 
where the schools were composed of 
children of the congregation, than it 
would be in many of our cities where 
there is so much shifting of population. 

Another hint was given from the school 
of the Church of the Disciples, where it 
is the custom to hold a sort of repetition 
exercise at the end of the session, when 
some pictures illustrating the course are 
thrown on the scene and various scholars 
recite a passage illustrating it, or a hymn 
is said, or a few verses from the Bible are 


given by all the school together. The. 


dramatic force, the interesting manner in 
which these passages were delivered, 
afforded an excellent lesson of the way in 
which the Scriptures can and should be 
taught, instead of the humdrum fashion 
in which such passages are usually 
“reeled off’’; their true beauty was 
brought out in a quite wonderful manner. 

One feature which might well be intro- 
duced in some of our classes is that of 
giving the scholars, scrap-books, and in 
these each week the children paste a 
picture illustrating the lesson given by 
the teacher and in some cases the lesson 
notes referring to it, so that, at the end 
the year, each scholar has a book which 
forms an excellent memento of the course. 

On Friday morning the subject of the 
lecture by the Rev. J. J. Wright was, 
“What the Average Teacher may do.” 
Of this it is not for your present corre- 
spondent to say much. 

[Mr. Wright’s lecture we hope shortly 
to publish in full—Ep. [ve. ] 

Saturday morning brought us ‘Teachers 
in Council” again, on “ Subjects that have 
been actually taken in class.” 

[Some interesting notes on this con- 
ference we must reserve till next week. ] 

At the conclusion of the meeting, over 
which Mr. Wright presided, the chair- 
man asked all present to accord especially 
to Mr. Hstlin Carpenter their warmest 
appreciation of the most able and help- 
ful lectures on ‘The Bible in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” which he had delivered 
to them from day to day. This tribute 
of thankfulness to Mr. Carpenter was 
carried with great acclamation. ‘To Miss 
Pritchard, Mr. Pritchard, the Chairman, 
and others thanks were given, and then 
with the hearty singing of an appropriate 
hymn and the benediction the work of 
the Summer School for the present year 
concluded. 

Luncheon followed, and soon good-byes 
were being said, as those who had found 
such pleasure and profit in each other’s 
company were separating to start for 
their several homes throughout the 
Kingdom. Happily a large photograph 
of the whole assembly was taken in the 
college garden during the week. 

On Friday eyening an impromptu con- 
cert was held, and a presentation of a 
silver teapot was made to Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Woods, in gratitude for their 
invaluable services in making all arrange, 
ments for the lodgings, the meetings, the 
excursions, &c., in connection with the 
gathering. The services of the steward 
of the college, Mr. Soundy, were also 
warmly spoken of and acknowledged. 
During the united singing of ‘Auld 
Lang Syne,” all present joining hands, 
a daring nephew of Aunt Amy’s ventured 
to pull her into the centre and start the 
singing, which was heartily joined 
in, “for she’s a jolly good fellow.” 
Need it be said that she’s even more than 
that! To her and her brother and the 
Sunday School Association our Sunday- 
schools are again indebted for this second 
successful Summer School at Oxford. 


J.4. Wricut. 


EASTERN UNION OF UNITARIAN 
AND FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


TH annual meeting of this Union was 
held at Norwich on Tuesday, July 10, under 
the presidency of Mr. G. J. Nottcutt, of 
Ipswich. Mr. I. M. Wade and Mrs. 
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Mottram acted as joint hon. secretaries. 
The executive met in the morning, and 
after lunch the business meeting was held 
in the Octagon Chapel. 

The PrestpENT in opening the pro- 
ceedings acknowledged the hospitable kind- 
ness of their Norwich friends, and moved 
a resolution of welcome to the Revs. C. D. 
Badland, of Yarmouth, and Alfred Hall, 
of Norwich, on their settlement in the 
district. This was seconded by the Rev. 
R. H. Fuuusr, and acknowledged. 

Mr. I. M. Wane read the Report of 
the executive. 


The report noted the ministerial changes 
of the past year, with Ipswich and Lynn 
still without ministers, and Halstead also 
dependent on supplies, since Mr. Fuller’s 
removal to Braintree. There were, how- 
ever, cheering signs that the congregations 
had held together, the numbers in the 
Sunday-schools had been maintained, and 
the work of other institutions had been 
steadily maintained. References followed 
to the death of Dr. Martineau, and among 
other members of the Union, Mr. Sydney 
Courtauld, of Bocking, Messrs. C. F. and 
Horace Stevens, of Norwich, and Mrs. 
Pearce, of Ipswich; and the Report con- 
tinued :— 

‘“*The committee have long wished that 
the interchange of ministers and intercgurse 
between the congregations of the Union 
could be more frequent than it isat present. 
The only thing that prevents this being 
done is the want of sufficient funds. Of 
course there are but two ways of meeting 
this and other like difficulties, and that is 
for the friends‘of the Union to bring in new 
members and increase their subscriptions, 
many of them being at present modestly 
small. Friends at a distance, but imper- 
fectly acquainted with the difficulties to be 
contended with, and the awkward distances 
. to be traversed, often think, and are not 
slow to say, that this eastern part of England 
is, as far as missionary work is concerned, 
very muchasleep. But if the ministers we 
find it is so difficult to obtain are drawn 
away from us before they have even got 
well settled in their cures, and if funds are 
not at once forthcoming to enable your 
Union to compete with more highly favoured 
districts, the exercise of a little of that 
excellent gift of charity on the part of our 
critical friends may not be altogether out of 
date.”’ 


The Rev. C. D. Bapuanp moved the 
adoption of the Report, and having 
remarked on the many changes. in the 
district during the last year or so, bore 
warm testimony to the value fof the 
services of Mr. 1. M. Wade and Mrs. 
Mottram, who had undertaken together 
for a time the duties of the secretaryship. 
As a new-comer to the district he was 
greatly struck by the difficulties it pre- 
sented to united action. 

The motion, having been seconded by 
Mr. R. W. Lape, was carried, and Mr. 
H. Buazusy, as treasurer, presented his 
accounts, showing a small balance in hand, 
and these, on the motion of the Rev. J. 
Dats, seconded by Mr. J. Cuurry, were 
received. 

The Rev. AtmxanpER Gorpon moved, 
and Mr. W. Fincu seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the officers for their services 
during the past year, and also the appoint- 
ment of the officers and committee for the 
coming year, with Mr. R. W. Ladell as 
president, Mr. H. E. Blazeby as treasurer, 
the Rev. Alfred Hall as secretary, and 
Miss 8. 8. Dowson secretary of the district 
Postal Mission. 

The Prustpent-ELEcT, having acknow- 
ledged his appointment, the rules of the 
Union were revised, and a brief address 


on Postal Mission work was given by Miss 
TAGART. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a 
reception was given by Mr. R. W. Ladell, 
chairman of the Octagon congregation, to 
introduce the Rev. Alfred Hall to. the 
ministers, delegates and other members of 
the Union. 


WELCOME TO THE REV. ALFRED HALL, M.A. 


In the evening a service was held in the 
Octagon chapel for the induction of the 
Rev, Alfred Hall as minister, who since 
leaving Manchester College, Oxford, had 
been studying as a Hibbert Scholar at 
Berlin. Among the congregation were 
the Revs. J. Holden, W. H. Claxton and 
Herbert Kenward, ministers of other Non- 
conformist churches in Norwich, and the 
Rev. Edgar Daplyn, formerly of the 
Octagon. 

The first part of the service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. C. Hall, M.A., and 
the anthem, “ Lift up your heads,” was 
sung. 

The Rey. Dr. Drummonp delivered 
the charge to the minister, taking as his 
text 2 Cor. ii. 6: “Who hath made us 
ministers of the New Testament ; not of 
the letter, but of the spirit ; for the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
Addressing Mr. Hall, he said: You are 
this day dedicating yourself to what I 
know full well you regard as the very high 
and sacred .duties of the Christian 
Ministry. You are henceforth to seek at 
the deepest fountains of Divine life power 
to touch and quicken the souls of your 
brethren. You will rely, not on any 
priestly functions, with which you might 
be supposed to be entrusted, but on a 
spiritual energy which makes itself felt 
within; and you will gladly confess that 
you cannot do the sincere work of Christ 
except so far as through the self-surrender 
of faith you become the instrument of the 
higher Will, as a revealer of the Divine 
Spirit. It isin the midst of momentous 
times that you undertake this great duty. 
Our free and spiritual gospel stands 
between two vast contending forces, and 
incurs the execration and derision of a 
traditional ecclesiasticism on the one hand, 
of a scientific and philosophical scepticism 
on the other; and itis for us to dissipate 
the groundless negations, and gather into 
a clear and burning focus the richest 
affirmations of both. It will not, there- 
fore, be inappropriate to the present 
occasion, if, in contrast with more external 
systems, I remind you in broad outline of 
the interior basis of our Gospel, and point 
out at the same time that the spiritual 
freedom which is its immediate result is 
not, aS is sometimes insinuated, the 
phantom offspring of modern vagueness, 
but a solid portion of our Cbristian 
inheritance, handed down to us from 
primeval times, hallowed by the testi- 
mony and sealed with the blood of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. In 
attempting to trace the idea on which 
Paul rested his claim to spiritual freedom 
we must not forget that though the same 
principles may be ranged in mutual 
antagonism, the forms of controversy 
change, and the questions under immedi- 
ate discussion may vary from age to age. 
Paul’s contention was with the exclusive- 
ness and externality of Judaism on the one 
hand, with the corruptions of polytheism 
and the scepticism of philosophy on the 
other. In regard to the former, many 
problems demanded a solution, Was it 


necessary for the Gentiles to take upon 
themselves the yoke of the Levitical law ? 
Was this minute obedience of an outward 
rule the highest elevation to which 
the human mind could ascend? Nay, 
was this external shaping of the life 
real righteousness, real religion, at all? 
Was not religion something inward, the 
surrender of the heart to God in faith, 
was not righteousness the submission of 
the thoughts, desires, affections, and 
purposes to the Divine Will revealed 
through the indwelling Spirit? But when 
once the soul was caught up into this 
higher communion it was saved from 
what was now felt to be the 
slavery of ritual and precept, and this 
Christ within had abolished for ever the 
oppressiveness of the law without. 
Against the Gentile world also this same 
Spirit bore witness, while, in the very act 
of abolishing the temporary forms, it con- 
firmed the noblest and most spiritual 
elements of Judaism. This controversy, in 
the form in which it presented itself to 
Paul, soon came to an end, but the 
principle against which he contended soon 
reappeared in another guise. 
wave of dogina and ritual gradually arose, 
which overshadowed with its unchangeable 
features the free play of individual life. 
Orthodoxy has been set up as a substitute 
for faith, and our religion has been made 
contemptible in the sight of all masculine 
understandings by squabbles about pos- 
tures and vestments. Nor is the evil 
confined to the adherents’ of the several 
churches. Those who repudiate the 
claims of Christianity have grown up 
under the shade of dogmatism, and, iu 
obedience to truth, abandoned the only 
gospel which they knew. To this ex- 
tremity of conception we must oppose a 
religion of the Spirit, which seeks to bring 
the soul into its true relation towards 
God, and then leave it free to listen for 
itself to the inward voice, to work out in its 
own way the inner behests of duty. It 
would, however, be unjust, and nothing 
can be further from my intention than to 
deny that saintliness of character is often 
found in rare perfection within the pale of 
the most authoritative churches. Holiness 
must be always fascinating to one who 
has caught the peculiar life of Christianity, 
but wherever it may bloom he must still 
see in it a heavenly flower, planted by our 
Father to adorn with its beauty and scent 
with its fragrance the desolate and sinful 
ways of earth. Yet, if St. Paul be correct, 
subservience to the letter tends to deaden 
the spiritual life. None of our faculties 
attains its widest compass and intensest 
power except under a sense of freedom. 
Conscience, dethroned from its autocratic 
position, must forfeit its inner light. The 
spirit cannot be enlarged with the fulness 
of Christ, if it is tied down to forms of 
thought and ceremonial usages, and may 
not commit itself in trustful freedom to 
the leading of Him whose Spirit dwells 
within it, and bears witness that it is a 
child of God. The letter killeth also 
because it induces men to fix the essentials 
of religion in the wrong place. But a 
religion of the Spirit would not abrogate 
Christianity as an outward institution, for 
that which kills when regarded as an out- 
ward rule may give life when received 
into the soul as an inspirer and guide. 
When we escape from slavery to the letter, 
and allow our minds to sink into the spirit 
of the Gospel, a new ideal of life emerges, 
and thenceforth dwells within, an image 
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of light and beauty, lifting us towards the 
Father of our spirits, and bringing us into 
harmony with His righteous will. As forour- 
selves, there is little hope for mere reaction. 
Freedom alone will not give life. Free- 
dom and life are the twin offspring, and 
till the Spirit of Christ captivate our 
hearts we have made no real advance. 
What we need in addition to well- 
grounded information is a prophet’s faith 
by a prophet’s voice to make the sacred 
writings throb and glow and burn with 
something of their old brilliance and 
power, and to bring home to the sleeping 
heart their mighty call to righteousness 
and God. ‘Take up then, dear friend, with 
earnest faith and zeal the work to which 
you have been called. It may be that the 
hour is come, and now is, when men will 
hear the glad tidings of a universal 
Father and of the human brotherhood, 
and begin to make these mighty truths 
operative in the practical regulation of 
life. But should it be otherwise, should 
you fail to obtain a hearing from numbers 
of your countrymen whom you desire to 
elevate and bless, still faint not nor be 
weary in well-doing. It is not for us to 
choose our way, or court an ephemeral 
success, but to be true to our duty, and 
live with simple fidelity out of the inward 
force of a Divine life, . Still let the Spirit 
shine in self-forgetting love and holy 
peace, and reverent trust ; still plead with 
undiminished fervour for individual, 
social, and political righteousness, and 
the beauty of a heavenly life will fall in 
_ places which you know not, and those in 
whom slavery to the letter has not yet 
killed all spiritual discernment will be 
compelled to acknowledge that, though 
your ways are not their ways, God has 
made you an able minister of the New 
Testament—not of the letter, but of the 
spirit. 

The Rev. A. Gorpon, M.A., then de- 
livered the charge to the congregation. 
They had, he said, in a Christian congre- 
gation a double association, the first being 
that Christ was their Master, and the 
second that their fellow Christians were 
their brothers and sisters. Many had the 
first association to begin with, and if it 
be real it must lead to the other. Others 
entered into the fellowship of the Church 
and the revival of the spirit of the Church, 
and were led little by little into a close 
and intimate attitude of discipleship of 
the one Master. The duty of the con- 
gregation consisted not only in the 
maintenance of what had been handed 
down to them, but of strengthening the 
foundation of the Church. He then pro- 
ceeded to deal with the relations that 
should subsist between the pastor and the 
people. 

The proceedings concluded with the 
chanting of the Lord’s Prayer and ‘“ The 
Vesper.” 


SOUTH WALES UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tur 98th annual meeting of this society 
was held at the Old Meeting House, Aber- 
dare, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 11 and 12. On Wednesday evening 
a service of communion was first held, 
conducted by the Rev. R. C. Jones, and 
afterwards a further service, conducted by 
the Rey. J. Hathren Davies, when sermons 
were preached by the Revs. T. J. Jenkins 
and Lewis Williams. : 

- Early on Thursday morning a meeung 


of the committee was held, under the 
presidency of the Rev. Jenkyn Thomas, 
when the officers for the ensuing year 
were elected: President, Mr. Lewis N. 
Williams; vice-president, the Rev. W. 
James, B.A., J.P. The secretary and 
treasurer, Messrs. W. James and John 
Evans, were re-elected. It was agreed 
that the next annual meeting should be 
held at Llandyssul, the Rev. W. Tudor 
Jones to preach the Association sermon, 
and the next quarterly meeting at Dow- 
lais at the end of September, the Rev. 
John Davies to preach. The Gospel of 
Luke was selected as the subject of study 
for the Sunday-schools during the 
forthcoming year, and a text-book is 
to be prepared at once. Mr. James ex- 
pressed a wish that the Sunday-schools 
should have a society of their. own, with 
separate officers to look after their 
interests and see to their publications. He 
thought the children should have the 
opportunity of contributing to the funds 
and have the benefit of being taught early 
—a virtue not at all too well known 
among Unitarians—the virtue of giving. 
They would be interested and benefited 
thereby. The suggestion was only 
agreed to so far that the Sunday-schools 
should be asked to make a collectisn for the 
funds of the society once a year. The 
question of a Welsh prayer-book, raised 
by Mrs. Jones, Gellifaharen, at the Ciliau 
meeting was brought up and, after some 
discussion, shelved; our churches, like 
most of the Nonconformist churches in 
Wales, are little inclined in this direction. 

Other questions dealt with were the 
travelling expenses of ministers attending 
the meetings, asuitable commemoration of 
the new century, to be finally dealt with at 
the September meeting, when it is hoped 
that a scheme for the extinction of church 
debts may be carried through, and the 
making of the Welsh magazine Yimofynydd 
of greater service to the interests of Unit- 
arianism in Wales, 

At eleven o’clock an English service was 
held, conducted by the Rev. BH. R. Hughes, 
and the Rev. W. J. Phillips preached from 
Luke viii. 33-35 on the need of openess of 
mind to truth from whatever quarter it 
might come, as divine inspiration, and the 
realising of God asa living God, for whose 
teaching and incoming the reverent mind 
must be prepared. 

In the afternoon, after reading and 
prayer by the Rev. W. James, the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Jenkin Thomas delivered a 
very fine address in Welsh on ‘The 
Shadow and the Substance.” At the close 
of the service printed copies of the 
address were offered for sale and found 
ready purchasers. At 7 p.m. the Rey. 
David Rees introduced and the Rey. W. 
Tudor Jones preached the Association 
sermon, from Hebrews ui. 7, “ To-day, if 
ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts.” And a final sermon by the Rev. 
John Davies brought a successtul series of 
meetings to a close. 


THE INQUIRER’ CALENDAR. 


SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of twu lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d.each, Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line, All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. | 

—~—~>——= 
Sunday-school Treats. 


Summer Treats for the children are reported 
from Brighton on July 18, Chichester on July 12, 
Reading on July 11, West Ham-lane and Forest 
Gate, together, on July 14. 

———_~¢——__—— 


Belfast : All Souls’ (Appointment).—The Rev. 
W._H. Drummond, B.A., of Warrington, has 
accepted a cordial invitation to the ministry of All 
Souls’ Church, in succession to the Rev. E. I. Fripp, 
B.A. A peculiar interest attaches to. Mr. Drum- 
mond’s appointment, as in August, 1800, his grand- 
father, the Rev. W. Hamiluon Drummond, D.D., 
afterwards of Dublin, was ordained minister of the 
same congregation, at that time the close neighbour 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Belfast. 

Birkenhead.—The Secretary of the Unitarian 
Church, Mr. E. Wallace, 15, Reedville, Birkenhead, 
writes to say that there isan harmonium, no longer 
needed by the congregation, which may be useful 
to some other church or school. It is at the dis- 
posal of any such applicant who will arrange for its 
removal. The instrument is no longer new, and 
would need some repairs. 

Birmingham : Small Heath (Resignation).— 
The Rev. H. H. Johnson, B.A., has resigned the 
pulpit of this church, and will conclnde his ministry 
in September, 

Blackpool: Banks-street.—The formal open- 
ing of the new schoolroom, which was to have taken 
place on Wednesday, July 11, has been postponed, 
owing to the death of Mrs. Binns, till Monday, 
July 23, when it is hoped the Rev. Wm. Binns will 
be able to perform the ceremony which had been 
assigned to Mrs. Binns. There will bea tea at five 


o’clock, and a public meeting afterwards. Mr. 
Thomas Holt, J.P., of Bury, will preside. 
Chesterfield.—The Rev. Ambrose Bennett, 


having accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Monton Church, Eccles, has resigned that of the 
Elder Yard Chapel, and will conclude his ministry 
on the last Sunday in October. 

Chester (Appointment).—The Rev. H. E. 
Haycock, of Loughborough, has accepted a unani- 
mous invitation to the pulpit of Matthew Henry’s 
Chapel, in succession to the Rey. H. D. Roberts. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy.—Two foundation-stones 
of the new Unitarian church to be built in Wilbra- 
ham-road were laid on Saturday afternoon, July 14, 
by Mr, J. R. Beard and the Rey. C. J. Street. 
Service was conducted by the Rey. J. Ruddle, who 
has been in charge of the church since November, 
1898, and_the Rev. Dendy Agate, who, after the 
singing of the hymn, ‘God of our fathers,” read 
from the Old and New Testaments and offered a 
prayer for the spiritual success of the building. Mr. 
R. C, Law, Chairman of the Church Committee, 
stated that the initiation of the building was due 
to the Rev. C. J. Street, and that the idea had 
assumed practical shape owing largely to the vigor- 
ous and intelligent efforts of Mr. Beard, It was for 
these reasons that they offered to these gentlemen 
the honour of laying foundation-stones. Mr. Beard, 
indeclaring the first stone “well and truly laid,” 
congratulated the Chorlton congregation on the 
near accomplishment of that which they had so 
long desired—the possession of a church of their 
own, He especially praised them for the tenacity 
with which they had carried out the scheme. They 
did not arrogate to themselves exclusive knowledge, 
but would open their doors freely to all that came. 
They would join in any work for the good of the 
community, or, if necessary, initiate such work. 
Mr. Beard also spoke of the tact, the devotion, and 
the high-minded conduct which had characterised. 
their late minister, the Rev. Dendy Agate. The 
Rev. C. J. Street, who laid the second stone, 
expressed his satisfaction in helping to raise a temple 
tor the worship of God and the service of man. 
That church would be the home of a religion of 
hope and trust and practical good-will. Faith and 
love were its foundation-stones, a reasonable faith 
and love grounded in God, It was not enough to 
give passive support to sucha church, it must be 
the home of active workers, in which all were 
united ina common purpose, as helping to build 
“the universal church, lofty as is the love of God, 
and ample as the wants of man.”’ The collection, 
including donations from friends who could not be 
present, amounted to £45 7s. Many friends 
expressed afterwards their enjoyment of the ser- 
vice and the satisfaction that the work had pro- 
ceeded thus far. It was announced that the 
congregation hope to be in possession of their new 
house before the end of the year. 
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was held in the afternoon, when the scholars and 
friends were addressed by Mrs. Wood. : 

Tavistock.—A special interest attached to the 
Abbey Chapel school great this year, which took 
place on Wednesday, July 11. The children were 
driven to Sampford Spiney, in the midst of the 
finest Dartmoor scenery, the place where Thomas 
Larkham, M-A., the first minister of the congrega- 
tion, on Whit-Sunday, 1661, preached to his faithful 
followers on the day his successor took his place 
at Tavistock Parish Church. 

Walthamstow.—The children’s carnival flower 
show was held on Thursday week, when forty-four 
children returned plants for competition. A novel 
feature this year was the wild-flower competition, 
for which there were nearly thirty entries. Several 
prizes in the shape of books were given by Mr. 
Ginever for the best plants, and several certificates 
for those highly commended and for the best 
basket or vase of wild flowers. Mr. Toye distri- 
buted the prizes and certificates, and expressed the 
pleasure he felt in being present again. The band 
from Limehouse was also present, and played 
several selections. Over 100 plants were lent by 
friends, and they were very tastefully arranged. A 
great many of the children’s parents were present, . 
and altogether the show was a great success. 
Flower services were held on Sunday last, Mr. 
Galloway conducting in the morning and Mr. 
Ginever in the afternoon and evening. 

Warrington (Resignation).—The Rev. W. H. 
Drummond, B,A., having accepted an invitation to 
All Souls’ Church, Belfast, has resigned the pulpit 
of Cairo-street Chapel. 


appointing a minister, he said, he took it for 
granted that they wanted one, and would support 
him. Asermon, though written by the minister, 
was preached by the congregation. If there wasan 
inspiring congregation, the sermon was far more 
effective. They must work all together, not the 
minister alone, but minister and peopie, bound 
together by the highest bond. He trusted that the 
kindly feeling of that evening might never be 
marred, so long as they remained together. At the 
conclusion of Mr. Stanley’s address, the chairman 
called upon Mr. J. Harrison, who said that their 
friend, Mr, Henry Eaton, after serving the congre- 
gation as secretary with exemplary faithfulness for 
18 years, had felt obliged to retire, and as a token of 
their esteem and gratitude to him an illuminated 
address had been prepared. It bore upward of 
eighty signatures, and when completed and framed 
they should hand it over to Mr. Eaton, Mr. Har- 
rison having read the address, Mr. Eaton acknow- 
ledged with much feeling that unexpected 
expression of their good will towards him. There 
was music both before and after the speaking, and 
a very pleasant evening was spent. 

London: Little Portland-street.—The Con- 
gregatior.al Society held their summer excursion on 
Saturday, July 14, going from Dorking Station to 
Westcott, where tea was énjoyed on the lawn of 
Mr. Rowland Lawford’s garden, and a photograph 
was taken, : 

London : _Stamford-street.—The annual 
excursion of the Band of Hope and Mercy took 
place on Saturday last, Mr. A. H. Biggs again 
generously defraying the whole of the members’ 
travelling expenses. On Sunday last, at the close 
of afternoon school, Mr. S. T. Kirby was presented 
with -several volumes of books, the gift of the 
teachers, in token of their appreciation of his earnest 
Jabours as teacher and superintendent for several 
years, he having resigned in consequence of his 
acceptance of an educational appointment at Wat- 
ford. The presentation was made by the Rey. 
Frederic Allen, by whom the kind wishes of the 
givers were fittingly expressed. 

Malton.—The first of five North Riding County 
Council Technical Scholarships, value £60, and 
tenable at the Yorkshire College, has been awarded 
to Cecil Spiegelhalter, grandson of the late Rev. 
W. Sutherland, who has also passed the Victoria 
University Entrance Examination in the first 
division. 

Middleton (Appointment).—The Rev. John 
Harrison, of West Bromwich, has accepted the 
pulpit of the Old-road Chapel, and will enter on his 
ministry on the first Sunday in September. 

Moneyrea.—The annual soirée was held on 
July 10, and was very enjoyable and successful. 
After tea in theschool-room anexcellent programme 
was gone through in the meeting-house. The chair 
was occupied by the Rev. R. Lyttle. Interesting 
speeches were delivered by the Revs. J. Kennedy 
(Larne), J. A. Kelly (Dunmurry), W. E. Mellone 
(Warrenpoint), and S. Pinkerton (Newry). Songs 
were sung by Miss Kerr (Belfast) and the Rev. R. 
M. King (Newtownards), and musical selections 
given by Messrs. E. Worth and 8. Spence. On the 
motion of Mr. A. K. Stewart, seconded by Mr. T. 8. 
White, a vote of thanks was passed to the speakers, 
singers and tea-makers, A pleasant and profitable 
meeting was brought to an end by a closing 
address and the pronouncement of the benediction 
by the Rey. J. Kennedy. 

Monton (Appointment).—The Rey. Ambrose 
Bennett, M.A., of Chesterfield, has accepted a cordial 
invitation to the pulpit of Monton Church, in suc- 
cession to the Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A,, and will 
enter on his duties at the end of October, 

Newark.—The annual flower services were held 
in the Free Christian Church on Sunday week, the 
preacher being the Rev. G. W. Price, of Hinckley. 
Special hymns and an anthem were sung, and the 
church was decorated for the occasion, 

Reading.—Anniversary services were held on 
July 15, the preacher being the Rey. J. Hstlin 
Carpenter, of Oxford. The church was decorated 
with flowers, and the offertories were very good. 

Shepton Mallett.—Sunday-school anniversary 
services were held in Cowl-street Chapel on July 8, 
the preacher being the Rev. Joseph Wain, of Trow- 
bridge. Special hymns and anthems were rendered 
morning and evening, and at the afternoon service 
Mr. Wain gave an address to the children on 
“The Greatest Thing in the World is Love.” 

Stockton.—The annual choir- excursion was 
made on July 12 to Hinderwell, and was much 
enjoyed. 5 

Sunderland.—On Sunday, July 15, a flower 
service was held in the Unitarian Free Church, 
which had been artistically decorated with plants 
and cut fiowers, The Rev. Francis Wood gave 
suitable addresses, morning and evening, to good 
congregations, A special Sunday-school service 


Clydach Vale, South Wales.—On Sunday las’ 
anniversary services were held, the officiating 
minister being the Rev. William James, B.A., J.P., 
Llandyssul, the services being held in the Co- 
operative Hall, Tonypandy, as the chapel would 
not have held the congregation which was expected, 
and actually assembled. The services were very 
helpful, and the collections satisfactory. Thanks 
are due to friends from the sister-church of 
Pentor and the Unitarian Mission of Tylorstown 
for their presence and help. 

Dewsbury.—On July 15 the Sunday-school 
anniversary services at Unity Church were con- 
ducted by the Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, M.A., of 
Bradford, and after the serious crisis through which 
the church has been passing during the last fifteen 
months or so, it was pleasing to see such good 
congregations, there being 71 present in the morn- 
ing, and about 150 in the evening. At the close of 
the evening service the preacher invited the con- 
gregation to remain for a short time to discuss the 
future welfare of the church, and all present 
responded to his call. Addresses were delivered by 
Messrs. J. Keighley, Sykes, T. Richards, J. Fell, 
Kershaw, Newsome, Ernest Thornton and Miss 
Howe, all of whom took a hopeful view of the 
situation. On the motion of Mr, J. Keighley, 
seconded by Mr. T. Sykes, it was unanimonsly 
resolved to ask the Yorkshire Unitarian Union to 
appoint a minister at the earliest possible date as 
the only means of saving the congregation from 
extinction. Mr. Ceredig Jones expressed his entire 
approval of this course, and undertook to visit all the 
families connected with the church with the view of 
securing their continued loyalty and support. 

Flagg.—On Sunday last anniversary services 
were held in this Peak Chapel, known to many by 
the devoted service rendered by the late Mr. 
Charles Woollen, of Sheffield. The preacher on this 
occasion was the Rey. John Birks, ¥.G.S., of Derby, 
who was accompanied by members of the Derby 
choir. Tea was partaken of between the services 
in the chapel yard, and friends were present from 
Buxton, Manchester, and Sheffield. 

Great Hucklow.—The annual sermons were 
preached in the Old Chapel on Sunday last, 
Additional interest in the sermons this year arose 
from the fact that the preacher was the Rey. R. 
Stuart Redfern, of Crewe, who ministered here and 
at Bradwell for nine years. Good congregations 
assembled at both services, especially in the even- 
ing, when the chapel was crowded, every available 
seat being occupied, and chairs and forms being 
placed in the aisles. Many of those present had 
travelled a considerable distance to attend the ser- 
vices. Mr. Arthur Maltby presided at the organ, 
and special hymns were sung by the choir and 
scholars of the Sunday-school. 

Hull.—Park-street Church will be closed for the 
next two and perhaps three Sundays, for the 
installation of electric light and necessary cleaning 
and repairs. On July 25 the usual annual services 
will be held at Sutton-on-Hull. 

Leeds: Mill Hill.—The prizes won by the Mill 
Hill scholars in the recent examinations under the 
auspices of the Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday-school 
Union were presented on Sunday afternoon last by 
Miss Matthews. The scholars, along with a few 
parents and friends, assembled in the Priestley 
Hall. The Rev. Chas. Hargrove, M.A., the presi- 
dent of the school, occupied the chair, and in 
formally introducing Miss Matthews, expressed his 
pleasure that, as the oldest superintendent of the 
school, and also representing one of the oldest 
families connected with the congregation, she had 
consented to present the prizes. It was an honour 
to which he knew of no one who had a greater claim, 
Her sense of duty in the performance of her good 
work had been so strong that numerous difficulties, 
including weather and distance, had been overcome, 
mainly, he felt convinced, because her heart was in 
her work. Miss Matthews having presented the 
prizes, Mr. Fred. Clayton (superintendent) pro- 
posed, Mr. Ferro seconded, and Miss Brown sup- 
ported a cordial vote of thanks to Miss Matthews, 
which, having been warmly accorded;—devotional 
exercises concluded the proceedings. 

London: Brixton.—The Rev. F. W. Stanley, 
formerly of Bath, entered on his ministry at Effra- 
road, on Sunday, July 8, and on the following 
Friday evening a welcome meeting was held in the 
schoolroom and in. the adjoining tennis ground, 
which was prettily illuminated with Chinese lan- 
terns. In the course of the evening, which was 
chiefly spent; in social intercourse, Mr, F. Nettle- 
fold took the chair, and in the name of the congre- 
gation offered a very cordial welcome to Mr, and 
Mrs, Stanley. Mr, Martinelli, on behalf of the 
Sunday-schooJ, and the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, on 
behalf of neighbouring congregations, and as Presi- 
dent of the Provincial Assembly, joined in the 
welcome. Mr, Stanley, in responding, thanked 
them for the cordiality of their reception, In 


How the existence of an instinctive 
resentment against personal wrong, or in 
good men against. wrong to others or 
moral depravity, cam suspend the one all-— 
comprehensive duty of love to men (in- 
cluding, of course, ourselves), is a ques- 
tion which will, perhaps, offer no difficulties 
to. those philosophical moralists whose 
ethical system seems to consist in the 
mixture of a little truculent theology 
borrowed from primitive Judaism with a— 
good deal of pure paganism; but which 
must, I think, be an embarrassing one to 
those Retributionists who profess any 
sympathy with Christian standards of. 
Ethics. The most Christian of the School- 
men (eg., Wycliffe) always maintained 
that God’s punishments were, and man’s 
should be, the expression of love. — 
Hastings Rashdall. 


VV Ae post as COMPANION or 
LADY-HELP. Birmingham district pre- 
ferred.—Apply, Miss McKnan, The Dingle, Oldbury, 


OTHER’S HELP.—Wanted, at the 

end of Juiy, a young lady, with some ex- 

perience of young children, to help with a baby a 

year old and two older children ; sewing and light 

household duties.—-Apply, by letter, to Mrs. V. D. 

Davis, 6, Gorst-road, Wandsworth Common, 
London, 8.W. 


BIRTHS. 


Burerss—On the 16th July, at 37, Plymouth 
Grove, Manchester, to Walter H. and Beatrice 
Burgess, & son, 


MARRIAGES, 


Dowson— Bournre—On the 17th July, at the High 
Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, by the Rev. 
W. E. Addis, M.A., of Oxford, Hubert Arthur 
Dowson, second son of B, Dowson, Esq., The 
Park, Nottingham, to. Lima Mary, third 
daughter of 8. Bourne, Esq., J.P,, The Park, 


Nottingham. 
3 DEATHS. = 


ArmstRoNa—On the 12th July, at Clifton, aged 59 
years, Frances Eliza Garnett, eldest surviving 
daughter of the late Rev. George Armstrong, 
A.B., T,C.D., formerly Minister of Lewin’s 
Mead Meeting, Bristol, and sister of the Rev. 
R, A, Armstrong, of Liverpool. 

Lre—On the 16th July, Miss Ellen Francis Lee, of 
Kinfare, Staffordshire, daughter of the late 
John Francis Lee, aged 83. 

TitrorD—On the 15th July, at 35, Gloucester- 
road, Finsbury Park, Jane, widow of William 
Titford, of Highbury and 56, Le denhall- 
street, in her 85t4 year, 
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CATT D AR, 


SUNDAY, July 22. 
—— 


Ss It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev, D. Amos. ° 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.M., Rev. FrepERIC ALLEN, 
Brizton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and7p.m.,Rev. J, Pace Hopps, 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30e.M., 
Rev. A. J. Marcnant. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
- and 7 p.m, Rev. F. K. FREEsTON. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris, 
- Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
; 11 a.m, and 7 p.M., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epaar 
~“Daptyy, 11.15 a.M,, “ Civilisation and Brother- 
hood,” and 7 p.m., “Prayer.” Collections for 
Local Charity Organisation Society and the 
Nursing Association. Minister’s Class for 
Children, 12.30, 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 
Islington Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 

and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 
Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M.and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, ‘“ Nature and Human Nature.” 
Evening, ““A Happy Home.” 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. ; 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. Himary Byarave, 
Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11,15 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, 3.15 p.m. (Peck- 
ham Rye), and 6.30 P.m., Rev, G. Carter, 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 

and 6,30 P.M., Rev, L. Jenkins JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
- and 7Pp.M., and 3 p.m., Service for Children, 
Rev. 8. FARRINGTON, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. L. 
TaveneER, and 7 P.m., Mr. FRank TaLpor. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 

7 P.M., Rev. W. Wooprna, B.A. 
Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 4.m, 
Mr. EK, C,Saputn,and 6.30 p.m., Mr, L. TAVENER 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 p.M., Rev. 
Dr, Mummery. 


Seats Sar eg SR oP TOS Lee 
PROVINCIAL, 


BarsstL Heats Instirore: Our Fatuer’s CHURCH, 
11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., Rey. C, J. SNEATH. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Mr, F. H. Vaua@uan, B.A. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
RowtanpD HILu. 

BuaocKroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev, Davip Davis. 
BrackProot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev, H, BopELt Smita. 
Boortz, Free-Church, Masonic Hall, Merton-road, 
6.30 P.M. s 

BovurnemMoursH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Mr. J. Cogan Conway. 

Briauton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 P.m., Rey. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rey. G. STREET. 

“GanTEeRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
J. Reminaton Wixson, M.A. 

Dean and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 
‘st,,114.mM.and 6,30 p.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

~ Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 8. Burrows. 

Eastaourne Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 4.M, 

; and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. St. CLarr. 

GQumprorp, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. BE. S, Lane BucknanD. 

-Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M, and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MarTEN, 

 Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 
C. Hargrove, M.A, 

Lascarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 4,M. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. W. E, Avack. 


OuR 


LrveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, and 6.30 


p.M., Rev. R. A. ARMstTRoNG, B.A. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jurv. 

LiveRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. DE Beaumont Krein, Even- 
ing, ‘The Parable of the Good Samaritan and 
its full meaning.” 

Mancuester, Strangeways, 10.80 a.m. and 6.30 
p.M., Rev. W. R. SHanks, 

Mareare, Morester’s Hall, Union-crescent,11 4.M., 
Rey, J. B. BARNHILL, 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.80 pP.M., 

; Rev. CLremMEnt E. PIKe, 

OxForD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev, 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonp, 

PortsmoutTH, High-streetp Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m,, Mr. G. Cosrns Prior. 

RamsaatTe, Assembly Roomg, High-street,6.30P.m., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 

Reapinea, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m,, Mr. O. A. SHRUBSOLE, 
EGS. 

Scarporouan, Westborough, 10.45 a.m.and 7 P.M., 
Rev. J. M. Conner, 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M, : 

Sovurarort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m, Rev, R, C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev, A. EK. O’Connor, 

Tungripak WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 A4.M.and 6,30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6,30P.m,, 
Rev, H. Rawtines, M.A, 


——________—- 
eee IRELAND. 
WARRENPOINT, co, Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 


more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Metione, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—uly 22nd, 

at 11.15, W. GLANVILLE, “The Way to Truth.” 
Concert at 7. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

W.—July 22nd, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘ Evolution and Immortality.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT. SUPPLY. — The Rev. D:- 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 
(at LIBERTY after July). 


HV. W. MASON can SUPPLY during 

the Summer and Autumn, or take temporary 

| charge of VACANT PULPIT.— Address, Culcheth, 
peeing bey co es re Riek 
4 RANCIS HAYDN WILLIAMS, 


: Minister of Flowergate Old Chapel, Whitby, 
offers his PULPIT and HOUSE for the month of 


August or September, in EXCHANGE, The 
house has five bedrooms. 
WITZERLAND. — Mr. ~ Farrington 


would like to make up a party of two or 
three young gentlemen to leave England in 
August for three or four weeks amid the Alps.— 
Address, Rev. S. Farrineton, The Knoll, Richmond, 


OUTHERN UNITARIAN ASSO. 
CIATION, 


ANNUAL MEETING at POOLE (Hill-street 
Church) NEXT. WEDNESDAY, 25th inst. Lun- 
cheon 1 P.M. Business Meeting at 2. Religious 
Service 4 p.m., Preacher, Rev. W. E. Apps, M.A., 
Oxford, Tea at 5.30, and Public Meeting 6.30, 

Visitors and Residents in the South are cordially 
invited to be present, 


J. COGAN CONWAY, President. 
H. BLESSLEY, Hon, Sec, 


BRROOKFIELD CHURCH, GORTON, 


OPENING of the New Schools by Mrs. G. P. 
Dawson, assisted by Captain F. W. Pracocx, J.P., 
on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, July 28th, 1900. 
Service in Church at 3 o’clock; ceremony at 
4 o'clock. Collection to defray expenses, Tea at 
5 o’clock, Tickets 1s. each. ~ 

Garden Party in the Grounds. 
ance, Maypole Dance, 


SA ESSE APES 


Band in attend- 


Society for the Abolition of Yivisection 
Offices : 62, Strand, London. 


The late Dr, James Martineau, who recently 
passed away, writing some time ago to Miss 
F, P. Cobbe, of Vivisection, said :—* I should 
have been very sorry not to join in the pro- 
test ayainst this hideous offence. , . . The 
simultaneous loss from the morals of our 
“advanced ’ scientific men of all reverent sen- 
timent towards beings above them as towards 
beings below is a curious and instructive 
phenomenon, highly significant of the process. 
which their natures are undergoing at both 
ends.” Since then the rage for vivisection in 
this country has enormously increased, and 
can only be met, if at all, by the most 
strenuous opposition. Those interested in 
the subject are earnestly invited to communi- 
cate at once with the Secretary of the above 
Society, 


ESTABLISHED i851. 


Southampton Bidngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 ys on the minimum monthly balances, 2 ° 
= when not drawn below £100, iE 
3 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
PAS /. on Deposits, repayable on aemena. 1 7. 
2fo 2 fo 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


rhe BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 
st free, 
ee FRANCIS RAVZNSCROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. & Holbern. 
Telegruphte Address : “ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


ANTED, by an elderly lady, a 
USEFUL MAID or HELP (Unitarian), 

A good reader, letter writer, and needlewoman ; 
algo\a good nurse in illness. Abstainer preferred. 


|—Apply, stating age, references, and terms, to 


M. S., Pierce and Co,’s Library, 50, High-street, 
Sydenham, 


ee ren 
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Schools, etc, 


—_-—- 
IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges, Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


ea ee as OF FRIENDS}. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, ur. WARRINGTON. 

Healthy country district. 

Fee £40 per annum. 

Write for prospectus. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mas. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 


Hxcelleat individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual -advantages for. Music and 
Languages. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CH ESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 


TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 
HEAD MASTER. 
GUY LEWIS, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 


ASSISTED BY 
Rey. J. H. WOODS, M.A., of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and Manchester College, Oxford, and 
other Masters. 
This School will provide a sound liberal education, 
Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Music, Drawing. 
There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the School on Sunday. 
Cricket and Football fields; Gymnasium, Fives 
Courts, Workshop, &c, 
Fees. 
For Boarders... £33 63, 8d. a term (inclusive), 
For Day Boys ... £12 123. a term. 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine. 

Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), Nantwich, 
Cheshire ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, : 


Ve for KINDERGARTEN 
STUDENT, apply Miss Lestiz, Tanglewood 
School and Kindergarten, Barut Green, Worcester- 
shire. Must be well educated. Training includes 
lectures at Miss Bishop’s College, Mdgbaston. 
Reduced terms to one willing to give some help. 


ADY seeks re-engagement (in Sep- 
tember)as SUPERINTENDENT or MATRON 
in Home or School. Experienced, Good refer- 
ences.—Matron, 52, Grosvenor-street, Manchester. 


‘cliffe Hotel. 


Board and Residence, 


——E 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terma 
moderate.—Mrs, RoperT TURNER, 94, Groavenor- 
road, 8. W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.0.).— 
Miss ROWLAND, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pococg. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. BOARD and RESIDENCE from 
30s, Send for particulars, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcorTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. Near the lakes, the 
woods, and the mountains of Westmorland. 
Board and lodging from three shillings per day.— 
Write for particulars to the Rey. H. V. Minis 
Starnthwaite Colony, Kendal. 


ELIXSTOW E.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments near Railway Station and to the Sea 

in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, “Mrs. H. Roxpinson, 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 


EAR WINCHELSEA.—-<A few paying 
GUESTS received in a healthy country 
village. Terms moderate. Good cycling. Pretty 
undulating country. Within easy reach of Rye 
and Camber. References given.—Mrs, CouPLAND, 
Icklesham, Rye. 


\T. LEONARDS.—<“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnry P. Pottsr, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoreL in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QurrTruDE, LONDON.” 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Frrs, BromyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


The SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, together with a 
Chapter on the TEXT-CRITICISM of the 
NEW TESTAMENT, by Grorcrx L. Cary, 
A.M., L.H.D., President of the Meadville 
Theological School. Price 7s. 6d. 


The NEW WORLD. 
Vol. IX No, 34%. JUNE, 1900. n 
’ Price <3, net ; by post, 3s, 38d. = 
Conrents :—'I'he Deeper Issue in the Ritualistic 
Controversy in the Church of England, by K.-C. 
Anderson ; On Preaching, by W. Kirkus ; The 
Christian Ideal, by Charles A. Allen ; Plutarch and 
his Age, by R. M. Wenley; Religion and the 
Larger Universe, by James T. Bixby ; The Greek 
Games, by William McK. Bryant ; The Teaching 
of Jesus concerning the Rich, by Francis G, 
Peabody ; Book Reviews, &c. 


London: PHiiie GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for July.— Lessons from the New 
World.” 1. The World beyond Time. A Lesson 
from the Discovery of Columbus. 
Price 1d., post free 14d. 
Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall; or Cuas. Stammr, 82, Raveng- 
woad-terrace, Hyde Paix, Leeds. ; 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE.— 
Founded in 1873, this Alliance upholds an 
equal moral standard for all men and women alike, 
and seeks for promises of personal purity mainly 
among young men. Subscriptions and donations 
are earnestly requested to strengthen the financial 
position of the Alliance and increase its opportuni- 
ties, ‘Fleshly Lusts,” Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., 
LL.B., 1d. ; ‘The Pioneer,” quarterly, 1d,—Secre- 
tary, E. Hammonp, 15, Tothill-street, S.W. 


l QraCENTURX BUILDING SOCIETY 
VY ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
_ per Cent. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrenoz, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E,C, ; : 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupay, A.R.I1.B.A,, 
7, Pall Mall 8.W. 
F.H, A. Harpoastie, F.8.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD ['aYLER, 151, Brixton-road,S.W, 
and Mrs. Henny Rutt, 1 Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34,and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s, 6d.; 18 years, 148, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 18.84, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. . 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


Printed by Woopratt & Kinper, 70 to76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by EH. Kunnepy, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.0. City 
Agent, JouN Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joan Hrywoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, July 21, 1900. 
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Tue Inpran Famine Branmo Somas 

Founp.—Mr. Ion Pritchard  acknow- 


ledges receipt of the following dona- 
tions:—Amount already acknowledged, 
£2,057 3s. 1d.; Pendleton Unitarian Free 
Church, Manchester, £3 12s. 9d.; Raloo 
Congregation, £1 0s. 7d.; H. B., £2; 
Brookfield Church Suncay-schools, Gorton, 
£1 6s. 3d.; the Rev. James C. Street, 
10s. 6d.; Some Little Children, 4s. 3d.; 
N. C. (Birkenhead), 2s.; Heaton Moor 
Unitarian Congregation, £1 10s. ; Old 
Meeting Unitarian Chapel, Ilminster, 
£17 4s. 1ld.; Capetown Free Protestant 
Church, £4 1lls.; Capetown Sunday- 
school, 16s.; W., 5s.; J. A. B. (Devon- 
port), £1 1s.; R. (Birmingham), £25; 
Miss Cicely Robinson, 5s.; Mrs. Chas. M. 
Holland, £3. 3s.; Collected by Beatrice 
Wingfield, 7d.; Collected by Harry and 
Doris Lismer, 1s. 2d.; Collected by 
Walter Rhodes, 3s. 6d.; A. F. J., £1; 
Total, £2,125 15s. 7d. Contributions may 
be sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


On July ll amarble statue of Professor 
Hase, the church historian, was unveiled 
in the Firstengraben at Jena, to com- 
memorate the centenary of his birth, 
which falls on Aug. 25. Hase was for 
sixty years professor in the University of 
Jena, and was honoured not only as a 
liberal theologian, but a good citizen. 
Asa young man of twenty-three he was 
sent to the fortress of Hohen-Asperg, 
suspected of revolutionary tendencies. 
Town and University took part in the 
celebrations. The first wreath to be laid 
at the foot of the statue after the unveil- 
ing was from the Grand Duke of Sachsen- 
Weimar. The chief memorial address 
was given by Dr. Nippold, who succeeded 
Hase in his professorship. In the evening 
a festive meal was held at the Black 


Bear, an historic Inn, with which the 
names of Luther and Bismarck are con- 
nected. It is ten years since Hase’s death, 
but the recent celebration shows how 
warmly he is still remembered in Jena, 
while he holds a permanent place among 
Church historians. 


Tue Bishop of Lahore, we learn from 
the Pioneer Mail of June 22, has received 
from a number of earnest Mohammedans 
of the district an appeal to meet in 
public controversy Mirza Ghulam Ahmad 
Qadiani, the chief of Qadian, “ who not 
only lays claim to the Promised Messiah- 
ship, but has made good that claim by 
strong and conclusive arguments, and has 
proved himself to be the Promised: One 
whose appearance has been foretold in the 
holy Quran and the Bible.” Their desire 
is that the Bishop and Mirza should 
respectively set forth the arguments for 
the truth of Christianity and Islam, that 
they may be convinced which is the living 
faith, and which of the prophets, Jesus or 
Mohammed, they ought to follow. What 
answer the Bishop gave to this appeal we 
have not yet heard, but one of the con- 
ditions laid down for the proposed 
controversy is specially worthy of note :— 

Hach party shall bring forward proof in 
support of his own prophet or book, and 
shall not be allowed to attack the book or 
the prophet of the opposite party. For such 
attacks are not conducive to any good and 
often injure the feelings of the party attacked. 
The public on a comparison would be 
able to know the strength or the weakness 
of the arguments brought forward by each 
party. Hach party shall, however, have the 
right to refute attacks which could in all 
likelihood be made by the other. 


His clerical enemies are rejoicing over 
the discomfiture of Don Miraglia, the 
heretic Bishop of the Oratorio di San 
Paolo at Piacenza, of whom we have 
heard from time to time from Signor 
Bracciforti, of Milan. During June 
Miraglia gave some lectures in Rome and 
other of the chief cities in Italy, which 
called a good deal of public attention to 
his work, and increased the clerical bitter- 
ness against him. But unfortunately he 
had been misled by the story of a young 
girl in his congregation as to the out- 
rageous conduct of a priest in snatching a 
Bible out of her hands as a heretic book, 
and had written a vehement article of 
denunciation in his paper, the Gerolamo 
Savonarola. This led to an action for 
libel, and though Miragha frankly 
acknowledged that he had been misled, 
and expressed regret for the mistake, he 
was condemned by the Court of Appeal at 
Rome to seventeen months’ imprisonment. 
Rather than face this he escaped from 
Italy, and, according to an article in the 
Semeur Vaudois, reprinted in more than 


oue French Protestant paper, is now at 
Geneva, ministering to the Italian work- 
men there and still superintending his 
Italian work. 

Tue Lend a Hand Record for July con- 
tains the address of the President, the 
Rey. Edward Everett Hale to the annual 
meeting, and also the annual report of 
Mrs. Whitman, the secretary of the 
Society. This latter tells of the prepara- 
tions made by the Lend a Hand Clubs to- 
wards giving a hospitable welcome to the 
1,450 teacher students from Cuba, who 
were coming to Cambridge for a Summer 
School meeting in July. It also contains 
the following record :— 

At the last annual meeting we had all 
been stirred by the rousing appeal of the 
Tsar of Russia for a Conference of the Great 
Powers to further the maintenance of 
general peace. In answer to resolutions 
sent from the Lend a Hand Society our 
president received a letter of thanks from 
the Tsar through the Russian Minister, 
Count Cassini. (This letter we have had 
framed, and it is here for inspection.) We 
continued the Peace crusade each fort- 
night until the end of the Conference which 
had been called at The Hague. We also 
continued to distribute copies of the 
manifesto of the Tsar, and the best leaflets 
on peace. This necessitated extra help at 
the office. But ere long we were recognised, 
and are still, as the headquarters for litera- 
ture and information on arbitration and 
permanent peace. Though the clouds seem 
to have settled on the nations since then, 
we are strong in our belief that the work 
will show results later, and the sun will 
break through the clouds, dispersing them 
for ever. 

Rererrine to Mr. Fripp’s sermon on 
the “The Revival of the Sense for 
Nature,” in our issue of July 7, a corre- 
spondent, Mr. T. W. Cole, of Wandsworth, 
writes :—‘ With regard to the causes 
which gave rise to the general awakening 
of the more or less dormant poetical sense, 
at the close of the eighteenth century, a 
trenchant analysis made by Ruskin in ° 
‘Modern Painters ’ applies very pointedly. 
He insists that the sensation of beauty 
is neither sensual nor intellectual in its 
origin, but depends on a pure, right and 
open state of the heart. These words, 
simple though they may seem, cut to the 
the very root of the matter. We need only 
glance at the eighteenth century to be- 
come aware of the arid intellectuality 
and gross sensuality which pervaded 
everything. Artificiality had corrupted 
all that was natural or spontaneous. As 
a consequence, all that depended upon an 
open state of heart was, of necessity, 
ousted out of existence. In this, then, 
lay the cause of that deplorable stagna- 
tion of feeling with regard to natural 
beauty which characterised the eigthteenth 
century, and against which such a revul- 
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sion was felt at the uprising of Words- 
worth and his school. Finally, this 
danger of artificiality, at least, is not yet 
absent from amongst us. Now, when 
it has become the fashion to assume 
rapturous admiration for natural beauty, 
it has assumed a new guise in the easy- 
fitting garb of insincerity.” 


BLACKPOOL : BANKS-STREET 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Tue new school buildings, which were 
completed about a month ago, were opened 
on Monday by the Rey. William Binns, 
formerly minister of the congregation. 

The opening ceremony was to have been 
performed on July 11 by Mrs. Binns, 
whose sudden death four days before that 
date so sadly compelled a postponement. 

There was a very large attendance at the 
opening, Mr. 'T’. Holt, J.P., of Bury, pre- 
siding, and among those present, in addi- 
tion to the Revs. William Binns and D. 
Davis, the present minister, being the 
Revs. J. S. Balmer and B. Dutton, 
ministers of other Nonconformist con- 
eregations in the town, whose presence 
was cordially recognised. 

The CHAIRMAN, in presenting the silver 
key with which to perform the opening 
ceremony to the Rev. W. Binns, referred 
sympathetically to the death of Mrs. 
Binns. The committee had been wise ia 
wishing to confer the honour upon her. 
She had worked in the school as super- 
intendent and teacher for several years, 
and by her goodness and kindness she had 
wou the affection and esteem of all. The 
new school would redound to her honour. 
He hoped that as an institution it would 
be the means of training and guiding the 
minds of children in the right direction. 
He wanted the school to have a great 
influence ou the inhabitants of the town. 
Mr. Binns was well known to them as an 
able and eloquent minister, and he was 
pleased that he had come forward in the 
place of Mrs. Binns. 

The speaker then presented the key to 
Mr. Binus, who briefly thanked him for 
the gift. A procession was then formed 
to the schoolroom, where the door was 
opened by Mr. Binns, who, after a dedi- 
cation hymn and prayer by the Rey. D. 
Davis, gave the following address :— 

It was, he said, with-a mixture of 
sorrow and of joy that he stood before 
them that afternoon, He was sorry, as 
human nature musi be, at the separation 
which had temporarily taken place. But 
with that sorrow there was still an un- 
speakable joy that the mercy of God had 
saved her from a lingering death, which 
would have been her inevitable portion. 
Under other circumstances he would have 
preferred to give his own views upon 
Sunday schools, but as he represented his 
wife, he felt he could not do anything 
except give the address she had partly pre- 
pared forthe event. 'The Saturday afternoon 
on which she died she had been preparing 
the rough outlines of what she should 
have said to them last Wednesday week, 
but as they knew, last Wednesday week, 
when she should have spoken, her body 
was interred in the Blackpool Cemetery, 
as a few days before her immortal soul 
ascended to her Father and her God. 
Looking over her various little memo- 
randa he found a few scrappy and im- 
perfect notes which no doubt she had in- 
tended to develop. The speaker then 
read the notes, which opened with thanks 
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to the Church for the honour conferred 
upon her in asking her to open the new 
schoolroom, and for the handsome key 
given to her for her labour, which she 
would treasure as long as she had life, 
After referring to the increased accom- 
modation, the notes said that the lines 
on which a Sunday-school might be or- 
ganised were diflicult to define, but 1t was 
to be remembered that things moral 
and religious in such a school were of the 
greatest importance in training young 


people towards a Christian style of life.- 


The tendency of the present time was to 
worship the world and the things of the 
world, and there was but little care for 
public worship and Sunday-schools, whilst 
spiritual matters were left to the women. 
But in the end the men refused to grant 
the political power to women on the 
ground that they were inclined to be 
priest ridden, and were not to be trusted 
to think individually. This erroneous, 
mistaken, short-sighted view had a good 
deal to answer for; but, happily, it was 
passing away. Development and growth 
ought to be the law of Sunday-schools as 
of all institutions. Now that they had a 
larger and more commodious room let 
them hope that the scholars would have a 
larger sympathy, greater goodness, more 
tender conscience, livelier imaginations, 
beautiful and greater thoughts, and that 
they might learn more and more the re- 
verence of the aspiring soul of religion. 
Here, said the speaker, she came to a 
sudden end, and so would he, and Mr. 
Binns took his seat, both the speaker and 
the audience being much affected. 

The Rev. D. Davis moved a hearty vote 
of thanks to all their friends and visitors 


and to Mr. Binns. The Revs. J. S. 
Baumer and B. Durron and Mr. J. Coew 
also spoke. 


After tea a public meeting was held, 
when Mr. T. Hott again presided, sup- 
ported by the Revs. W. Binns, D. Davis, 
H. Enfield Dowson and H. B. Smith, 
Messrs. J. Chew, W: Healey, J.P. (ex 
Mayor of Heywood) and C. C. Grundy. 
Addresses were given by the Chairman, 
Mr. Dowson and Mr. Binns, and a capital 
programme of vocal and instrumental 
music was rendered. The total donations 
and. offertories, with the receipts from a 
stall, amounted to £56. 


THE KHASI HILLS UNITARIANS. 


THe annual meetings of the Unitarians 
of the Khasi Hills were held at Jowai on 
April 21, 22, and 23. Throughout the 
week there were home prayer meetings, 
and on Saturday evening there was a 
welcome meeting of friends from abroad. 

On Sunday morning there was a devo- 
tional service. There were two sermon 
meetings during the day. The preachers 
were U Kat Pohrmen and U Khyllaw 
Padu, of Nongtalang, Babu Durga Singh 
and U Mar Singh, of Shillong, and the 
Rev. David Edwards. The sermon, by the 
Rev. David Hdwards, was on ‘‘ The Mis- 
use of Love,” and was a very interesting 
and uplifting one, and listened to with 
rapt attention. At the close of each meet- 
ing collections were taken in aid of the 
Famine Relief Fund. The attendance 
was about 200. 

In the afternoon there was a singing 
procession and open addresses through 
the village. At 5.30 p.m. there was a 
women’s meeting. 

At seven P.M. a meeting of the Board 
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was held, and the report of the Executive 
Committee was read. Among other things 
the following was reported :—600 copies 
of the Funeral Service in Kbasi, compiled 
from the English and American Unit- 
arian Service Books, were printed for use 
of the Unitarians; they will be bound 
together with the new Hymn-book now 
under preparation. Five Unitarian chil- 
dren passed the Government L.P. Hxami- 
nation in 1900, three of whom obtained 
scholarships of Rs. 3 each; two of these 
were from the Methodists’ schools, and 
three from the Unitarian day-schoo] at 
Jowai. 

Reports of the work done at Noneta- 
lang, Jowai, Raliang, Laitlyngkot, and 
Shillong were read by the delegates. The 
accounts of the Mission and the Union’s 
funds were read by the Treasurer, Mr. 
Kissor Singh, and passed by the Board. 

The Permanent Mission Fund has 
amounted to Rs.242. 

On Monday morning there was’? a busi- 
ness meeting, in which, among others, the 
following resolutions were passed :— 
Resolved to send greetings to the Unit- 
arians of Great Britain and America. 
Resolved to send our greetings and feel- 
ines of gratitude to the Rey. J. T. Sundar- 
land and to the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams. 
Resolved that this meeting of the Unit- 
arians of the Khasi Hills do record its 
sense of loss at the death of Dr. James 
Martineau and its respectful sympathy 
with his family. 

At 1 p.m. there was alecture on “ Organi- 
sation and Its Benefits,” by the writer. 
At 7 p.m. another lecture was delivered by 
the Rev. David Edwards on ‘“ Why 
Should I Go to Church ?” 

After thisthere wasa Board meeting, 
again in which appropriations of the 
mission fund were made for the year 1900- 
1901. Hasom Kissor Sinan. 

Khasi Hills, India. 


FAITH. 

Sweet faith, who art thou? stranger or 
friend ? 

We know not thy source, and we know 
not thy end ; 

We know not thy meaning, till death’s 
veil shall rend— 

Sweet faith, who art thou? stranger or 
friend ? g 

Sweet faith, who art thou? God’s face 
made clear ? 

Being of brightness from Christendom’s 
sphere ? 

Being of loveliness, firm to the end, 

Sweet faith, who art thou? stranger or 
friend ? 

Sweet faith, whence comest thou ? heaven 
or earth ? 

Who was thy first-born? who gave thee 
birth P 

Being of brightness, influence send, 

Sweet faith, we know thee, God’s truest. 
friend. 

Haroutp Hinaston, aged 12. 
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POETIC INFLUENCES IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


Ill.—The Discovery of Medixvalism. 


BY THE REV. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A, 


“Things which we have heard and known, 
and such as our fathers have told us.’— 
Psalm leaviti. 3. 


In previous sermons I have spoken of 
the Revival of the Sense for Nature and 
the Awakening to the Spiritual as among 
the leading poetic influences of the 
century. A third influence, closely con- 
nected with these, has been the Discovery 
of the Past—the discovery of the great 
men, the great cities, the great faith, the 
great thought and writing and painting 
and building and sculpture of the past, 
and in particular of the Middle Ages. 
Our eyes have been opening during the 
last hundred years to beliefs and achieve- 
meats and heroes of old time, which have 
revealed to us our provincial and incom- 
plete modern culture. One of the real 
signs of greatness in our midst has been, 
through the discovery of greatness in 
others, the growing consciousness that we 
arenot great. It is a mark of Lowliness, 
and of that which is always lowly, though 
weak people do not see it, Strength. 

Let us continue the comparison between 
this century and the eighteenth. I sup- 
pose England was never more self-satisfied 
and never less inspired than during the 
reigns of Queen Anne and the first two 
Georges. Take a leading writer and 
statesman of that period, a man of gifts 
and deserved fame, Joseph Addison. I 
have already referred to his artificial taste. 
He disliked the Alps. Mountains and 
precipices distressed him. He preferred, 
with the Dutch subjects of William IIT., a 
good flat plain, or, with Evelyn, a French 
garden.t He preferred also St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to Westminster Abbey. The 
former was learned and. classical and 
pompous, the latter Gothic and barbarous. 
Tadies and gentlemen of that time in 
powdered wigs and crinolines or silk suits 
were rather given to calling their fathers 
“barbarians.” Cromwell, of course, was 
one. Milton had something to be said in 
his favour because he was a good classical 
scholar, but the Hlizabethans were rude 
Goths. Of Edmund Spenser Addison 
wrote :— 

‘“¢ Warmed with poetic rage, 
Tn antic tales [he] amused a barbarous age ; 
But now the mystic tale that pleased of 
yore 
Can hare an understanding age no more.’’ 

Chaucer he condemns for his “ un- 
polished strain,” whilst English writers 
before him, such as Alfred and Bede, were 
dismissed by the polite ignorance of the 
period as little better than savages. 

We have since learnt differently. No 
reading man can now suppose that Hng- 
lish history begins with the Norman Con- 
quest. He knows that some of our 

‘greatest rulers, statesmen, and Church- 
men, some of the chief makers of England 


_*® A germon preached at All Souls’ Church, 
Belfast, in May, 1900. 

+ Evelyn says :—‘“ We passed through a forest 
- (of Fontainebleau) so prodigiously encompassed 
with hideous rocks, heaped in mountainous height, 
that I think the like is nowhere to be found more 
horrid and solitary ” ; but he is enthusiastic about 
Richelieu’s villa, with its walks ‘‘ so accurately 
kept and cultivated that nothing can be more 
agreeable,” and “large and very rare grotto of 
 shellwork in the shape of satyrs and other wild 
- fancies,” 


and her Constitution as they are to-day, 
lived before William I. Our ancestry, our 
language, our poetry, our religion, our very 
geography go back centuries earlier, and 
link us with a noble past. Our relation- 
ship extends to the Keltic fringes of these 
islands, and across the sea to Norway, 
Denmark, and the shores of Germany ; 
and, in itself, this affinity is in a high 
degree poetic and stimulating. Then, 
coming down to the near end of our past, 
to the ‘understanding age’? Addison 
speaks of, we know how completely it has 
been eclipsed by the Hlizabethan and 
Puritan epochs, The giants have stepped 
forth, and the pigmies have shrunk into 
insignificance. Dryden, Addison, Pope, 
and other “ Augustans” are very small 
company for Milton, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
and Sidney; and Walpole, Marlborough, 
and William III. appear little men 
beside Cromwell, Burleigh, and Queen 
Hlizabeth. Cromwell, in the pages of 
Carlyle and Gardiner, stands out among 
the greatest, equalled only in our history 
by Alfred and the Conqueror. Consider 
what it has meant for us to have come to 
a knowledge of these three glorious kings ! 
A hundred years ago they were almost 
unrecognised. In the days of Swift and 
Gay, and more recently, the name of king 
stood for vice and feebleness ; and to the 
present day government is looked upon by 
very many people as little better than red- 
tapism, bribery, and inefficiency, These 
monarchs teach us a different lesson. If 
we would know what a really great ruler 
can do for a nation, and what a nation can 
accomplish under a really great leader, 
let us study the lives of these men. It 
will throw a new light for very many of 
us on our national history, and give us a 
far truer estimate of current affairs. 
I venture to say to any young man or 
woman who may hear me this evening, 
that he will learn more of his country, 
more of its genius, its capacities, its 
tendencies and possible destiny, from 
a careful study of Freeman’s “ Norman 
Conquest ” and Carlyle’s) “ Crom- 
well”? than from ten years’ reading 
of the daily newspaper—just as we 
may see more of a city, of its origin and 
environment, in one afternoon from a hill- 
top, than by driving through its crowded 
streets for a fortnight. Similarly, what a 
debt of gratitude we owe to Coleridge 
and other discoverers of Shakespeare! 
Our immortal poet is only just coming to 
his own, and it is incalculable what we 
are beginning to learn from him. What 
refreshment, what noble pleasure we 
derive, for instance, in Belfast from seeing 
half a dozen of his plays well acted 
during the year! How wise he is, how 
full of common-sense, how humorous, and 
how deep! ‘To the English people as a 
whole, and to us in Belfast in particular, 
this is a real discovery. Think what it 
will be when Shakespeare is widely 
known and loved among us, when a play 
of Shakespeare is performed here, as 
already in some of the towns of Germany, 
once or twice a week throughout the 
year. Those who know Shakespeare’s 
spirit know well that Belfast would then 
be a happier, kinder, wiser, and more 
religious city to dwell in. 

But I want you specially to consider 
the change that has been effected by the 
discovery of that great middle region of 
history, literature, art, and faith, between 
the Old English and Elizabethan eras, 
called Medizvalism, 


Tam not sure that this discovery is not 
by far the most important of the present 
century. Do not smile at what you may 
suppose my fanaticism. I say delibe- 
rately that I believe it will do more for us 
than the discovery of steam locomotion, 
electricity, evolution, or bacteria. 

Walter Scott began it. At the time 
when Wordsworth was’ writing “Lyrical 
Ballads,” and Dove Cottage poems, Scott, 
stirred by reading German romances, 
collected “ Border Minstrelsy,” edited the 
medizval story of “Sir Tristrem,” and 
produced his own “Lay of the Last Min- 
strel.” The last, it has been said, came 
like a breath of fresh air from the hills. 
The old wild border life, as sung in his 
free verse, delighted people wearied by 
dull convention, He became very popular. 
In the days just before and after Waterloo, 
when John Bull was in a swaggering mood 
mightily pleased with himself ; when the 
British flag and constitution were em- 
ployed to silence reformers, and English 
Society was conservative, churchy, and 
starchy, and contemporary life was so dull 
to men with poetry in their souls that 
Gandor and Shelley fled to Italy, and 
Eyron to Greece, and Keats turned away 
to dreams of classical beauty—in such 
days Scott fed the imagination of England 
with the ‘ Waverley Novels.” ‘These 
were not revolutionary, and yet they were 
romantic. Tory and Whig alike took 
pleasure in the stories of Robin Hood and 
Richard Coeur de Lion, in tournament 
and chivalry, Highland chieftains, castles, 
abbots, and monasteries. Here was a 
new way of teaching history; Shake- 
speare’s Way come in again, though in 
prose instead of verse, combining wonder 
with information, antiquities and manners 
with delightfulness —a method, says 
Newman, who recognised Scott’s influence 
on Tractarianism, which “stimulated the 
mental thirst and fed the hopes of the 
people, setting before them visions which 
when once seen are not easily forgotten, 
and silently indoctrinating them with 
nobler ideas which might afterwards be 
appealed to as first principles.” 

Newman’s interest in the Middle Ages 
sprang from a similar source. He hated 
revolution and Liberalism. He was 
against O’Connell and the Irish Catholics, 
against Lord Grey and the Reform Bill, 
against Arnold and the Broad Church- 
men. But he was not satisfied with 
England, least of all with the religion of 
England. He regarded with dismay her 
commercial spirit, and the ‘ detestable ” 
doctrines of her Evangelical Protestant- 
ism. He looked back with a great yearn- 
ing. He preferred the vision of church 
spires to that of factory chimneys, and 
the sound of cathedral bells to the shriek 
of the steam-whistle. He would rather 
see a procession of monks and choir-boys 
through the streets on a saint’s day, 
with chant and hymn, than a procession 
of Orangemen beating their drums on 
July 12. The symbols of the old 
Catholic Christianity had deeper sig- 
nificance for him than the party- 
cries of modern politicians, and the 
picturesque humanity of the medizval 
market had a charm he could not feel in 
the silk-hatted, black-coated crowd of the 
modern Stock Exchange. The one thing 
left in England with the possibility of 
poetry in it was the Church; and to the 
Church—the Church of Hooker and 
Lancelot Andrewes, Sir Thomas More and 
Jobn Fisher, of Grossteste and Anselm— 
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he turned with passionate determination 
to do what he could to restore it to its 
ancient beauty, and to put life into its 
venerable forms. He welcomed Keble’s 
“Christian Year,” whose music at a time, 
he said, when “the general tone of reli- 
gious literature was nerveless and im- 
potent,” gave new meaning to the old 
seasons and festivals ; and he himself drew 
up a calendar of English saints prepara- 
tory to a series of their lives. In a preface 
to this projected series he expressed the 
hope that they would “* make Englishmen 
love their country better, and on truer 
grounds; that they would teach them to 
invest her cities and villages, her hills 
and springs, with sacred associations; give 
them insight into her present historical 
position ; instruct them in the capabilities 
of the English character, and open upon 
them new hopes and duties.” 

So wrote Newman in 1843. In that 
year appeared the first volumg of the first 
great work of an even more devoted lover 
of Medizvalism than either Scott or 
Newman—the ‘Modern Painters” of 
John Ruskin. All students, before or 
since, of ithe Middle Ages must yield to 
Ruskin. He first, and he only, has 
realised their supreme genius. Before 
him it was generally believed that the 
Renaissance in Europe was an almost 
unmitigated blessing. He has disclosed 
that in many ways it was a curse, that it 
was a rebirth largely of heathen ideas and 
tastes—‘“‘a return,’ as he says, ‘to 
Pagan systems, not to adopt them and 
hallow them for Christianity, but to rank 
it under them as an imitator and pupil”; 
and he has shown that Raphael and 
Michel Angelo, instead of initiating a 
new era, were survivors of a great 
religious past, the last ripe fruit with 
the worm in it—their greatness consist- 
ing in their connection with the Gothic age, 
their weakness in their approximation to 
heathen ideals. He saw this truth 
throughout Italy—the home of the Re- 
naissance — especially in Florence and 
Venice. A large part of his writings has 
been given to the eloquent and, I think, 
convincing demonstration that Florence 
and Venice rose with the faith of St. 
Francis and St. Dominic, and fell with its 
decline, and that their story is typical of 
most Huropean cities. He has endea- 
voured to prove by his study of Art— 
which, because it springs more purely 
from feeling, is more sincere, and tells 
more truly than words or deeds the 
history of nations — that five or six 
hundred years ago there were cities in 
Italy, France, Germany, and England 
beautiful almost beyond our dreams, cities 
of which our castles and cathedrals are 
only a remnant and a reminder; that in 
spite of wars and plagues the artisan 
population of those cities were skilful, 
healthy, and happy in their work, and 
produced in richest variety and abund- 
ance, buildings, carvings, pictures, books, 
armour, and fabrics which modern in- 
dustry, with all its mechanical appliances, 
cannot rival; that in those cities were 
kings, preachers, poets, artists, philan- 
thropists and saints, beside whom our 
great men often seem little more than 
children; and that underneath all this 
glorious life, at the heart of it, and the 
secret of its glory, was a Faith in God 
and Immortality which, notwithstanding 
superstitious accompaniments, almost 
dwarfs our modern Catholic and Pro- 
testant religion. 


Thus in different ways, with diver- 
gencies in thought and temperament, 


Scott, Newman, and Ruskin have 
spread a knowledge of and _ reve- 
rence for Medievalism. Others have 


helped them. Robert Browning was 
ten years older than Ruskin and pub- 
lished “Paracelsus” and “Sordello” 
before the latter had begun to write. 
He loved Italy, and took his wife, Eliza- 
beth Barrett, there in 1845, to make their 
home in Florence until her death in 1861. 
Their poetry often illustrates, or is illus- 
trated, by Ruskin’s prose. ‘ Fra Lippo 
Lippi,” ‘“ Andrea del Sarto,” “The Tomb 
at St. Praxed’s,” and others depict with 
dramatic energy and impressiveness the 
decadent features of the Renaissance in 
Italy. Of “St. Praxed’s” Ruskin him- 
self said, “I know no other piece of 
modern English, prose or poetry, in which 
there is so much told as in these lines 
of the Renaissance spirit—its worldliness, 
inconsistency, pride, hypocrisy, ignorance 
of itself, love of art, of luxury, and of good 
Latin.” On the other hand, ‘‘Old Pictures 
in Florence’”’ and “‘Casa Guidi Windows” 
express something of Ruskin’s enthusiasm 
for the contemporaries of Dante and Fra 
Angelico. 

The ‘“ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ” 
arose independently of Ruskin, though it 
owed much to him. Holman Hunt, Mil- 
lais, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who were 
the founders of the movement, sought to 
return to the simplicity and sincerity of 
art before Raphael. They maintained in 
their work that good art is more than 
clever painting of faces and limbs and 
drapery, or skill in perspective, light and 
shade, or mere skill of any sort. It must 
have a soul. There must be a spirit 
behind the execution. So they went back 
to the conscientious fidelity, the clear lines 
and pure colours, and the allegorical 
earnestness of such painters as the Lippis 
and Botticelli, the Bellinis and Carpaccio, 
putting again religious meaning into a 
picture, and the saint into the human 
countenance. Millais wrotein185]: “The 
one thought of some day turning the 
minds of men to good reflections, and so 
heightening the profession as one of un- 
worldly usefulness to mankind, this is our 
great object in painting”*; and he went 
on: “I shall endeavour in the picture I 
have in contemplation—‘ For as in the 
Days that were Before the Flood,’ &¢.——to 
affect those who may look on it with the 
awful uncertainty of life and the necessity 
of always being prepared for death.”+ 


* Compare the Preamble to the Statutes of the 
Painter’s Guild of Siena, drawn up in the year 
1355: “ Since we are teachers to unlearned men, 
who know not how to read, of the marvels done by 
the power and strength of Holy Religion,” &c. 

+ Those who believe in what they call “ Art for 
Art’s sake,” should read the rest of the passage : 
‘My intention is to lay the scene at the marriage 
feast. The bride, elated by her happiness, will be 
playfully showing her wedding-ring to a young girl, 
who will be in the act of plighting her troth toa 
man wholly engrossed in his love, the parents of 
each uniting in congratulation at the consummation 
of their own and their children’s happiness, A 
drunkard will be railing boisterously at another less 
intoxicated, for his cowardice in being somewhat 
appalled at the view the open window presents 
—flats of glistening water, revealing but the 
summits of mountains and crests of poplars. The 
rain will be beating in the face of the terrified 
attendant who is holding out the shutter, wall- 
stained, and running down with the wet, but 
slightly as yet inundating the floor. There will 
also be the glutton quietly indulging in his weak- 
ness, unheeding the sagacity of his grateful dog, 
who, thrusting his head under his hands to attract 
attention, instinctively feels the coming ruin, Thea 


Millais later—though he never did any- 
thing that was not noble—fell away from 
this high ideal; but Holman Hunt has 
kept faithfully to it, going his own 
way, working out in his own 
manner his deeply serious conceptions.t 
Rossetti also followed his own bent, and 
drawing away from Hunt and Millais, 
formed a kindred and almost purely 
mythological school with Burne-Jones, 
whose work, in spite of affectation, is 
finely imaginative and _ steeped in 
Medievalism. Another, and one of the 
greatest of this company, though some- 
what apart from the rest, is Watts—a 
Pre-Raphaelite in originality and intensity 
of religious purpose, medieval in love of 
allegory and spiritual expression, but 
extraordinarily modern in his _ brave 
unyielding Faith, with an obscurity some- 
times that reminds us of Browning. 
Lastly, there is William Morris, a 
medizvalist both in literature and art. 
He has re-shaped some of the grandest 
stories of the Middle Ages, and as a poet 
has a place with Swinburne and the great 
singer of the “Idylls of the King.” But 
his influence has been even wider as an 
artist, as a reviver of the old handicrafts, 
in his beautiful attempts to bring back 
the penmanship, the ironwork, the tapes- 
try, and household decoration. of the 
Gothic time. And not ih vain has been 
his emphasis ov the social conditions in 
which alone such glorious work can be 
produced. 

I need not say more. It is sufficiently 
clear, I think, that the medizval world 
has burst upon us with surprise and 
delight, and has saved us from becoming, 
as we were in danger of becoming, 
worshippers of machinery and speed. I 
will only draw your attention to one 
further fact. From the midst of this 
picturesque and romantic Gothic civilisa- 
tion, which might n»t have existed for all 
we knew and cared in the last century, 
stand forth, above many great ones, the 
exalted figures of Dante Alighieri and St. 
Francis of Assisi. 

Tf an Italian of the thirteenth century 
were to visit our modern Europe, and saw 
our railways and steamships, our bridges 
and tunnels, our telephones, and photo- 
graphy and Rontgen rays, he might think 
he had come upon the work of gods. But 
on closer examination, on hearing us 
speak, on learning what we love and live 
for, on finding out what we individually 


a woman (typical of wordly vanity), apparelled in 
sumptuous attire, withholding her robes from the 
contamination of his dripping hide. In short, all 
deaf to the prophecy of the Deluge which is swell- 
ing before their eyes—all but one figure in their 
midst, who, upright with closed eyes, prays for 
mercy for those around her, a patient example of 
belief standing with, but far from them, placidly 
awaiting God’s will.” Did not Shakespeare map 
out a tragedy in this way ! 

+ In 1867 Millais, working in his holiday month, 
was “ making £100 a day.” Holman Hunt wrote 
to him in May from Florence : “‘ Of late I have been 
feeling very strongly indeed the responsibility 
which every man, and especially remarkable and 
successful men, are under to do the utmost that is 
possible wich their talents. . . . In seriousness and 
importance of subject we are far behind where we 
should be, seeing that we have about eight or ten 
really great painters, among whom J, E. Millais 
has the highest powers of all, You must not be 
testy with me that I revert to this subject. Re- 
member that lately I have had many reasons to 
think of the perennial interests of life. In a few 
days we shall both be lying in our dark bed under 
the growing flowers, and the naked soul of us will 
have no riches that we have not already laid up 
in Heaven.... You have really a faculty for 
painting, such as perhaps no other man ever had— 


certainly such as none since Titian ever possessed.”’ 
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are, he might be tempted to ask “ But 
where are the gods? JI have met better 
men than you on the hills of Umbria and 
in the streets of Florence.” 

We are beginning to realise this. It is 
dawning upon us what men they were on 
those hills and in those streets. The 
giant mind of Dante is being revealed. 
We open the “Divine Comedy” to find 
indeed a godlike writing. Here, we say, 
was a living soul that could fighta stern 
warfare, that could see and feel the 
beautiful, and understand the just, and 
worship the Supreme. None ever had a 
deeper insight into the conscience and the 
spirit. We hear of the Protestant sense 
of sin. It is, for the most part, crude 
and shallow compared with Dante’s. If 
we would know the meanings of remorse 
and shame, and self-hatred, and of divine 
mercy and forgiveness, we must go to the 
old Catholic poet who wrought his way 
from earth to Paradise. Beside his manly 
prayer the Evangelical plea that the 
penalty of sin has been borne by an 
innocent victim is cowardly and con- 
temptible. How strong, how inspiring is the 
ery of the souls in “ Purgatory ”—“O God, 
spare me not! punish me, burn me, until 
I may be more fit to love and see Thee!” 
What a different world we shall have 
again when this cry is once more the 
prayer of Christendom! 


And behind Dante there is the even’ 


holier and far lovelier presence of the poor 
friar—the preaching, begging brother, in 
a brown patched cloak, who gave his 
riches to the poor, and loved poverty, and, 
reversing every maxim~of the worldly 
wisdom, created a new ideal of love and 
chivalry throughout feudal Europe. Over 
his grave at Assisi, among the thieves 
and harlots, rose up the first great Gothic 
church in Italy ; and from his life, which 
was probably nearer to the life of Jesus 
Christ than that of any other human 
being, sprang the regenerating influences 
which changed the fierce northmen into 
some of the finest of Christian gentlemen. 

Dante and St. Francis are centuries 
dead ; but their spirit begins to live again. 
And, my friends, how. we.need it! We 
want it above everything. We need more 
knowledge, but far more we need Con- 
science. We want truth, but ten thousand 
times more we want Pity. Give us Con- 
science and Pity, and our modern world 
would be transformed. 


THE NEW WORLD.* 


Tue June number of this valuable 
“Quarterly Review of Religion, Ethics 
and Theology” opens with a striking 
article by the Rev. K. C. Anderson, of 
Dundee, on “The Deeper Issues of the 
Ritualistic Controversy in the Church of 
England.” The real battle, Mr. Anderson 
says, is between the Modern Spirit and 
Medizvalism. The latter survives in 
different forms in the Anglican party in 
the Church of England and in dogmatic 
Protestant orthodoxy. Both of these 
rest on external authority, in the one case 
the Church, in the other the Bible, and 
have their origin in the Latin Christianity 
of the system of Augustin, of which the 
radical defect is the antagonism it sets up 
between God and the world, the divine 
and the human. The Modern Spirit in 


* Boston : Houghton, Mifflin and Co, London: 
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religion, on the other hand, is akin to the 
profounder teaching of the Greek fathers, 
to whom God was immanent in the world, 
and human nature had essential affinity 
with the divine. Thus the Incarnation of 
God in Christ is regarded as an illustra- 
tion and culmination of a process con- 
tinuously seen in the history of man, and 
revelation is ‘not a mechanical communi- 
cation of truth from without, guaranteed 
by miracle, but a living spiritual process of 
education.’ 

The Broad Churchmen of our century— 
Schleiermacher, Bushnell, Maurice, Stan- 
ley ; the poets who have been also prophets 
of a larger faith—Coleridge, Blake, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Browning; the philoso- 
phers who have done so much to give a new 
spirit to the modern world—Schelling, 
Hegel, Goethe—all have more affinity with 
the fathers of the early Greek Church, with 
Justin Martyr and Origen and. Clement of 
Alexandria, than with the Fathers of the 
Western Church, with Tertullian and 
Augustine and Calvin, the theologian of the 
Protestant Reformation. 


Mr. Anderson fully recognises the great 
part played by Latin Christianity and 
Calvinism in the past, and the benefits 
derived from them, but clearly shows how 
they can no longer serve the needs of the 
modern religious world. 

The Rey. W. Kirkus’s article “On 
Preaching” should be studied by all 
ministers. As to method, the great 
preachers, in his opinion, may use any ; but 
the average man should speak and not 
read his sermon, after careful preparation 
and from sufficient notes—if for no other 
reasou, because a speaker will as a rule be 
heard, while a reader will not. At the 
same time, the preacher should constantly 
write, only not sermons (or only very 
seldom) in order to keep his thinking 
exact. 

Of some of our greatest preachers Mr. 
Kirkus writes :— 


Butler’s three ‘‘Sermons on Human 
Nature ”’ are among the classics of Ethical 
Philosophy. Newman’s ‘‘ Parochial and 
Plain Sermons’’ are models of an almost 
Greek simplicity and felicity of diction. 
Maurice’s ‘‘ Lincoln’s Inn Sermons ’’ have 
the pensive mystic beauty and dreamy 
charm of a hazy English landscape. Who 
shall decide whether James Martineau’s 
sermons are poetry or prose, philosophy or 
theology, mysticism or asceticism—or all in 
one ? 

The Rev. Charles A: Allen writes on 
“The Christian Ideal,” insisting that the 
spirit of Christ is the essence of Chris- 
tianity and reveals the real character of 
God, and that “love to God” and “love 
to man” may have only a shallow and 
unfruitful meaning, unless the full mea- 
sure of self-sacrifice in the love of Christ 
is understood ; and the deep sense of the 
worth of the individual soul, which sprang 
from it, bringing to light a new type of 
character. The following articles are on 
“ Plutarch and his Age,” ‘“ Religion and 
the larger Universe,” and “The Greek 
Games.” Most valuable of all is perhaps 
the Rev. F. G. Peabody’s study of “ The 
Teaching of Jesus concerning the Rich.” 
This is followed by the usual full supply 
of Book reviews. 


Country Houipay Movement.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House-cham- 
bers, Campden-hill, London, W., begs to 
acknowledge with many thanks receipt 
for this fund of the following sums :—Miss 
Dora Lawrence, 5s.; Miss Aiken, 5s. 


LITTLE PORTLAND-STREET 
CHAPEL, LONDON. 


Srr,—I should like, with your permis- 
sion, to draw the attention of your readers 
to the effort which is being made to 
thoroughly restore and repair Little 
Portland-street Chapel, some particulars 
about which appear in your “ News of the 
Churches” column. Of the £1,000 which 
is required to complete the scheme, over 
£500 has been raised by the present conr- 
gregation alone ; and of the remaining 
£500, an old member has guaranteed 
half, provided the other half is collected 
from private donors, and another member 
has kindly made himself responsible for a 
further £50. There remains, therefore, to 
be raised from amongst the outside friends 
and old members of Little Portland- 
street Chapel the sum of £200, in order 
that the chapel may be re-opened in 
October next, free of debt. 

I feel the less hesitation in appealing 
for help in raising this sum, because the 
presentsmall congregation has so promptly 
and generously done its part; and also 
because, in a sense, the chapel is the 
common property of a much wider circle 
than those who now regularly wership 
within its walls. As the scene of Dr. 
Martineau’s London ministry for fifteen 
years, it is widely known and loved. As 
the only surviving chapel in Central 
London where service is regularly con- 
ducted for Unitarians, it serves a useful 
purpose in the general economy of our 
church life, and will be extremely con- 
venient, it is hoped, for central services 
and meetings, as soon as the repairs have 
been completed. The chapel, I may add, 
has no endowment and receives no grant ; 
and its entwe maintenance by a small 
band of enthusiasticand devoted members 
is not so common an experience amongst 
us that it need go unrecognised. The 
repairs and improvements are being 
carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Edward Martineau, architect, and every 
effort will be made to maintain the archi- 
tectural harmony and individuality of 
the building. Subscriptions towards the 
remaining £200 which has to be raised 
will be gladly received by Miss H. Busk, 
Hon. Treasurer, 1, Gordon-square, W.C. 
An announcement with regard to the 
services during the next two months 
appears in your news columns. 

Harry S. Perris. 

76, Albert-street, N.W. 


THE GREAT MEETING, COVENTRY. 


Tue congregation of the Great Meeting 
in Smithford-street, Coventry, propose to 
celebrate the bi-centenary of their fine old 
chapel, which falls next year, by extensive 
improvements and renevation of the in- 
terior and the approaches from the street. 
The old high-back pews are to be cut down, 
and five of them near the pulpit are to be 
removed and a platform introduced to 
make better space for marriages and other 
special services. New floors are to be laid 
in the aisles, and the heating and lighting 
ars to beimproved. ‘The costis estimated 
at £400, towards which the trustees have 
made a’contribution. 

The Great Meeting represents the first 
Nonconformist congregation in Coventry, 
founded by Dr. Obadiah Grew, vicar of 
St. Michael’s, Coventry ; Dr. John Bryan, 
vicar of Holy Trinity; and Mr. Samuel 
Basnett, lecturer at both churches. These 
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three were ejected from their livings as a 
consequence of the Act of Uniformity in 
August, 1662; and Dr. Grew seems to 
have been particularly zealous in the con- 
tinuance of his ministry, and consequently 
a sufferer from move than one imprison- 
ment, once for six months “in a filthy 
chamber, though the best the gaol at 
Coventry afforded.” : 

We are indebted for these particulars to 
an interesting article in the Coventry 
Herald of July 21, and from that article 
the following account is practically 
adopted :— 

In 1672, taking advantage of the liberty 
granted by Charles II., Dr. Grew took out 
w licence and conducted public services, 
being received by his former people with 
great joy. The meetings were held in 
St. Nicholas’ Hall, commonly called Leather 
Hall, on the south or left side of West 
Orchard, and for ten years he enjoyed 
this privilege, when he was forbidden to 
hold forth any more. He soon afterwards 
became blind through age, was imprisoned, 
and when set at liberty was forced to leave 
the city. Being blind, he employed an 
amanuensis, to whom he dictated a ser- 
imon every week, which was read to four 
or more shorthand writers, and by this 
means his messages were read at twenty 
different mectings. 'This practice he con- 
tinued till the Revolution in 1688. Then 
he returned to the city, where he died 
in 1689, and was buried in St. Michael’s 
chancel. Dr. Bryan, before coming to 
Coventry, held a living at Barford, near 
Warwick. He is describedas a very learned 
divine, an energetic preacher, a holy man, 
and universally esteemed. He had three 
sons ejected ministers. 

Following these divines, other ejected 
ministers came to the Gall. Rev. Samuel 
Wills, the next minister, was a native of 
Coventry. He formerly had a living at 
Birmingham, from which he was ejected. 
He was driven from Coventry by ‘‘ some 
unquict people” aud died in Shropshire 
at the age of seventy-three. Afterwards 
came the Rey. Obadiah Musson, ejected 
from Church Langton in Leicestershire. 
“He retired to Coventry,” says Dr. 
Calamy, “where he found God and good 
people kind to him till worn away by age.” 
The congregation gradually increased until 
1700 when—during the ministry of Dr. 
Josiah Oldfield and Mr. W. Tiong—their 
meeting place was found to be too small, 
and it was determined to build a new and 
more commodious place of worship. This 
was the origin of the Great Meeting 
House, which, in the quaint language of 
the Trust Deed, “was erected with the 
permission and blessing of Almighty 
God.” 

On the removal of Dr. Oldfield to 
London, the Rey. John Warren became 
assistant to Mr. Tong, and for forty years 
retained the pastorate. He was a man 
peculiarly distinguished by the amiable- 
ness and kindness of his disposition, the 
gentleness and politeness of his manners, 
his liveliness and wit'in conversation, his 
general intelligence, his Biblical know- 
ledge, his piety as a Christian and his 
fidelity as a preacher and pastor. Such was 
the eulogy of his friend, the Rev. Joseph 
Carpenter, of Warwick, who preached the 
funeral sermon. Mr. Tong removed to 
London aud his place was taken by the 
Rev. Joshua Merrel, who became co-pastor 
with Mr. Warren. When Mr. Merrel died 
in 1716 Mr. Warren became sole pastor, 
and continued so till bis death, 
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It was during Mr. Warren’s life that the 
Great Meeting House became markedly 
identified with that movement of thought 
out of which Unitarianism grew. On the 
removal of the Rev. R. Rogerson, from 
1717 to 1723, assistant to Mr. Warren, 
several candidates were recommended for 
the vacancy. Among them was the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, who it was soon discovered was 
introducing in his candidature a more 
liberal type of theology than the congrega- 
tion were accustomed to. The congregation 
resolved to resort to the ballot, and the 
majority was distinctly in favour of Mr. 
Smith. The minority were dissatisfied, left 
the Great Meeting House and founded 
Vicar-lane Chapel, which years after- 
wards, by the secession of a number of 
its members, broughtabout the erection of 
West Orchard Chapel. Warren died in 
1742, from which date the ministers 
have been the Rev. Ebenezer Fletcher, 
1742-638; the Rev. Robert Atkin- 
son, 1744-56; the Rev. Thos. Jackson, 
1756-85; the Rev. Postumous Lloyd, 
1763-77; the Rev. Peter Hmans, 1777- 
1810; the Rev. Timothy Davis, 1810-19 ; 
the Rev. J. Donoghue, 1820-23; the Rev. 
W. Bowen, M.A., 1823-29; the Rev. H. W. 
Gardner Wreford, 1830-39 ; the Rev. John 
Gordon, 1840-54; the Rev. Thomas 
Hunter, 1854-60; and the present 
minister, the Rev. G. Heaviside, B.A,, 
F.R.G.S., who came to Coventry in 1869. 


THE MESSAGE OF SUNSET. 


Ar the meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union held during the recent 
Unitarian anniversary week in Boston, the 
last speaker was to have been the Rev. 
Robert Collyer. In his unavoidable 
absence, the venerable Mary A. Livermore 
gave the following address on “The 
Unitarian Message of Sunset ”’ :— 

“The day can never endure so long, but 
at length the evening cometh. And it is 
true that every day, no matter how 
glorious the promise of the morning, no 
matter how fervent the work of the noon, 
will have at last its sunset. Its close 
comes naturally. It is a precursor of the 
night which soon follows it, which also 
comes naturally. It is not a dread event, 
nor one that need excite apprehension or 
doubt. We need give ourselves no con- 
cern about it. It isa natural event. We 
used to be taught that the closing of the 
day of life--that incident of life which we 
call death—was a punishment, and that it 
came in consequence of our first great 
ancestor's breaking a law. But for the 
fact that Adam had eaten the forbidden 
apple, we were told, we should have lived 
on and on forever in this would. That 
would have been a punishment; and we 
ought to congratulate Adam and our- 
selves that he ate the apple, which saved 
us from living in this world forever. 

“The evening, the sunset, is the time 
when we have done our work of the day. 
The strenuous devotion to duty, which we 
never can ignore, ends with the day, and 
brings us to a time of rest and retrospect. 
If we have wrought well, have not yielded 
to the temptation to take our ease, but 
have kept steadily to the task assigned us 
till it was completed, we shall be com- 
peusated with a sense of clad satisfaction. 
The evening hour will be grateful to us; 
and we can enjoy the gorgeous sunsets 
which defy the skill of the artist, and 
enable us almost to ‘gaze through golden 
yista into heaven.’ ‘ Whatsoever a man 
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soweth, that shall he also reap.’ And the 


old age of any person, man or woman, will 


be the result of the tife he had led. What 
we are at. fifty, sixty, or seventy, is what 
we have been previous to sixty or seventy. 
If, then, we would have a happy and 
lovely old age, we must prepare for it, as, 
whatever the old age may be, it is the 
certain result of a lifetime. There must 
be a physical preparation for it, for good 
health is a great prerequisite to happyand 
useful living. Sick people form a part of 
the waste and burden of daily life, and 
hold down the brakes on the progress of 
friends and kindred, and add to the 
weight of the millstone about their neck. 

«To work and live only for one’s self 
is a fruitful source of misery, which has 
caused many a joyless life to go out in 
bitterness, insanity, or suicide. Only 
work that is done wisely and lovingly for 
others is rewarded with perennial joy. 
And to live in love is to live in everlasting 
youth. Whoever enters old age by this 
royal road will find the last of life to be 
the very best of life. TIuastead of finding 
himself descending the hill of life, he will 
find it up-hill all the way, into clearer air, 
where the vision reaches farther, where 
the sunsets are more golden and the twi- 
light lasts the longer. We shall drop 
much that we have once valued, as we 
slowly climb the hill. For the passage of 
humanity from youth to old age is like the 
progress of an army on the march. It 
starts, burdened with its necessary equip- 
ments and much else that it proposes to 
take with it. But the day grows hot and 
dusty; and one thing after another is 
dropped on the march, till finally the men 
throw away_their blankets, their knap- 
sacks, and sometimes their guas. That 
is like life. For life is a series of gainiifg 
and losing, learning and unlearning, 
sinning and repenting, incompleteness 
and unrest. 

“ As our beloved who walk beside us 
drop into the silence, and we are forced to 
go on without them, the certainty grows 
clearer that they have not ceased to live, 
and that what is called death is but transi- 
tion. In our rapt moments we are con- 
scious of their viewless presence, and 
almost catch their voices across the hand-_ 
bredth of space between us and them. 
We have not lost them, and death is as 
natural an event as the night that ends 
the day. We are born to die. And so 
the message of Unitarianism, suggested to 
us by the sunset, is to trust in God, who 
brought us here, who had us in mind from 
the beginning, and, after unknown ages of 
evolution, has made us lords of the planet 
—the highest in the scale of created beings. 
We have been very costly to our God, and 
must be dear to Him, imperfect as we are, 
with much yet to be done for our proper 
fashioning. ‘ Death is not a blind alley,’ 
says Victor Hugo: ‘It is a thoroughfare 
through which all must walk.’ Our trust. 
in God shall carry us through death even; 
and, with the faith of Whittier, we will 

‘Dimly guess, from blessings seen, 
Of greater out of sight.’ ”’ 


To | CorresponpEeNTs.—Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—E. 8. A, 5 
A. i By Bes: iB. 3 J, B.C. > Rae 
Won. Dane. Li. T. 1. M+ Ga Sine 
HS S.jale ies. 3 J.J. W.. Bhestiditer 
requests that during August ‘all corres- 
pondence may be addressed to him at. 
Essex Hall. sites 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


aa ee 
A Pilgrimage to Oberammergau.—lI. 


_ I am quite sure that most of you young 
folkswho read “The Children’sColumn” in 
this paper will have heard of a place called 
Oberammergau, and of people who have 
either been there this year, or are going 
there to see the Passion Play. You, 
perhaps, have but a‘dim idea as to where 
Oberammergau is and what sort of a place 
it is, or what either a Passion Play, or this 
particular Passion Play is. It may be the 
good fortune of some of you to go there and 
see and know for yourself, but most of you 
probably wiJl not have that pleasure. Now 
I should like to take all of you over sea 
and land to the play, for I am certain you 
could not but be the better for having 
seen it, It would help you to feel, ina 
way nothing else can, the beauty of the 
life of Christ—the Christ whom you are 
taught to love, whose example you strive 
to follow, and after whom you call your- 
selves little Christian men and women. 
But that I cannot do; there are too many 
of you, and the place is too far away ; but 
J will try to do the next best thing—I will 
do my best to tell you about it, both what 
I have seen and what I have read, in the 
hope that when you hear any one talk 
about Oberammergau and its Passion Play 
these words may not be to you mere 
empty sounds, but may stand for what 
you know something about; and I should 
like, too, if it were possible, that you 
should understand some little of that 
depth of feeling with which the play itself 
fills the hearts of all who have the privi- 
lege of seeing it. 

You will see from the title that this is 
to be an account of a Pilgrimage. In 
olden days, men and women, pious and not 
pious, for the good of their souls, under- 
took pilgrimages to holy places—the holy 
City of Jerusalem or the Shrine of 
some Saint. The pious: went and came 
back more saintly, the sinners went and 
came back saints; and pilgrims and _ pil- 
grimages bring up in our minds weary 
journeys for duty’s sake and not for 
pleasure. The Pilgrim, barefooted, staff 
in hand, wallet on back, and cockleshell 
in hat, going from place to place, making 
a long, toilsome journey to some holy 
spot, looking to the kindness of the faith- 
ful for food and lodging, is almost an 
unknown person nowadays. The modern 
pilgrim is not dressed differently from the 
ordinary mortal, and uses the ordinary 
means of getting about from place to 
place, and in the ordinary manner, bar- 
gains for his food and shelter.’ Still, his 
object is. the same—to visit some spot 
made holy by sacred associations. 

It is a modern pilgrimage, undertaken 
a month or two ago by a party of five 
pilgrims that I am going to talk to you 
about. 

To get a clear idea where a town or a 
village or a.river or a mountain is, there 
isno way s> good as to find it out on a 
map. Keep a map of Kurope before you 
while you are reading to the end of this 
“talk,” and you will understand it 
better. 

Te the scuth of the German Empire 
you will find a country called Bavaria— 
the Kingdom of Bavaria—and again at 
the south of Bavaria, very near to the 
line dividing Germany from Austria, in a 
high valley surrounded on three sides by 
the Bavarian Alps, lies the small village of 


Oberammergau. You must be careful to 
bear in mind that the men and women, and 
boys and girls, who live in Bavaria do not 
speak English as you do, but a language 
called German, which has different sounds 
and different words from the sounds and 
words we use for the same things. You 
will have no difficulty in pronouncing the 
rather odd-looking name Oberammergau, 
if you learn that the last syllable “ gau” 
is pronounced as it would be in Enelish if 
it were written “gow”; and it will, 
perhaps, help you to make friends with 
the strange name to know that the syllable 
“Ober” means “over” (upper),that Ammer 
is the name of a river, and that “ gau” 
answers to our syllable “ton” at the end 
of the name of a place. In that way 
“ Oberammergau,’ when stripped of its 
mysterious German garment and put into 
plain Enelish dress, appears as “ Over- 
ammerton.” 

To this little village to see the Passion 
Play performed there, every tenth year, 
for more than 200 years pilgrims hav. 
flocked, first by hundreds and now by 
thousands from all parts of Hurope and 
even from America. 


Why every tenth year? Here is the 
story. 

More than 250 years ago, in the 
year 1633, the towns and_ villages 


round about Oberammergau were afilicted 
by a terrible plague which killed a 
great many of the inhabitants. In 
one neighbouring village there had been 
so many deaths that ouly two married 
couples were left; iu all the other house- 
holds either the father or the mother had 
died and many houses were left deserted. 
Oberammergau being so far free from the 
awful pestilence, the authorities there had 
strict watch kept, and no person nor thing 
was allowed to come into the village from 
any place where the plague was rife. The 
watch was so carefully kept that for a 
long time the pestilence was warded off. 
The fatal day, however, came at last. 
very year the village held a church 
festival, which was a holiday time when 
absent friends and relations came back to 
the old home. One of the villagers called 
Kaspar Schisler had gone to a village 
close by to work during the hay harvest, 
and not liking his banishment from home 
atthe festival made up his mind, if possible, 
to spend that day with his wife and little 
ones at his cottage in Oberammergau. He 
crossed over the hills between the one 
village and the other, and taking advan- 
tage of the watchers being busy with pre- 
parations for the festival, he managed to 
get to his home which was a cottage just 
on the outskirts of the village. He must 
have had the plague at the time he left 
where he was working, for he got home on 
the Saturday, and by the Monday morning, 
the day after the festival, the poor man 
was dead. Ina very short time after that 
fatal Monday six persons in the village 
died ; the plague, which the village had 
taken so much trouble to ward off had 
gained an entrance. In their distress the 
heads of the little community met to- 
gether to discover some ways and means 
of driving the enemy away, and believing 
that so terrible an infliction could only 
come through the wrath of God, they 
resolved to do something to please Him; 
and the form that something took was 
that they made a solemn agreement that 
every tenth year the villagers would per- 
form the “Tragedy of the Sufferings and 
Death of Jesus Christ,” 


that from that time forth the plague ceased 
because the resolve was kept. We do 
know this; the tragedy which we call 
the Passion Play was performed in 1634, 
and since 1680 it has been played every 
tenth year uninterruptedly, with the 
melancholy exception that the war 
between France and Germany stopped the 
performance in 1870, because the actors 
had to join the Germany Army. And in 
this case the remainder of the performance 
was given in 1871, 

It will give you a better idea as to the 
whereabouts of Oberammergau if TJ tell 
you how the five pilgrims went from 
London to the little Bavarian village. 
They did not all start on the same day, 
but going first by rail, then by boat, and 
then by rail again, they all met on a cer- 
tain Saturday night at Cologne on the 
Rhine. They were not barefooted, nor 
had they peas in their shoes, nor did they 
look forward to long, weary, footsore 
marches. They had a bicycle apiece, and 
the only resemblance they bore to pilgrims 
of old was in the wallets of various size 
and shape which each pilgrim fastened to 
his cycle, and which contained his share 
of worldly goods. On the Sunday morn- 
ing, one-half of the day they steamed up- 
the Rhine to Coblenz, and from there 
cycled. alongside the Rhine to Bingen. 
How lovely it was it is hard to tell you. 
First of all gliding up the river on a 
steamer full of bright holiday makers, 
between steep banks laden with vineyards 
on their sloping sides, and crowned here 
and there with ruined castles, passing by 
village after village nestling at the mouth 
of little valleys coming down to the river 
side; and then afterwards on the wheels 
in the afternoon and evening, watching 
the colours of sunset light up the water 
and hilitop, and passing through villages 
with their old gabled houses, and their 
men, women, and children all in Sunday 
attire greeting the strangers with the 
kindly welcome of “ All Heil!”; till late 
at night, though divided on the way, the 
five met at Bingen to rest. 

The Monday and Tuesday were long 
eycling days which brought us into the 
Rhine Plain, not far from Strassburg, 
after having halted at the little fashion- 
able watering-place of Kreuznach, and for 
the night at the quiet village of Rocken- 
hausen. Wednesday was spent in the 
train, crossing the Rhine plain and rush- 
ing through royal Stuttgart and Ulm, 
with its highest Cathedral spire in 
Europe, to Munich, the blue and white 
capital of Bavaria. 

After a day’s sightseeing at Munich, 
haying travelled by rail, boat, and cycle 
from the flat country watered by the 
“Tsar rolling rapidly”? across the Starn- 
berg Lake, nearer and nearer to, then 
deeper and deeper among the everlasting 
hills, pushing uphill and racing down- 
hill, we arrived at the goal of our pilgrim- 
age, the little Bavarian highland village of 
Oberammergau. 

Tf you will take the trouble to find out 
all or some of the places T have named on 
a map, you will have atolerably clear idea 
of where lies the sacred spot about which 
Tam talking to you. 

Tos. Hopearrs Gorpon. 

Tarporley. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
mast reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 


The story says | week the better, 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR. 


Tue growth of the Christian Endea- 
vour movement, so strikingly brought 
before public attention last week, in the 
astonishing rapidity of its world-wide 
extension during the less than twenty 
years of its existence, is one more testi- 
mony, to be added to that of the Salva- 
tion Army and earlier movements, to 
the great fund of unused spiritual 
energies latent in our common human 
nature and requiring only a vivid 
appeal, to be called out into active 
service,for open witness to the things of 
Gop in the world, and for the uplifting 
of mankind. 

The Salvation Army was first in the 
field, the Rev. Winu1am Boot having 
begun his special missionary efforts in 
1865, and the actual organisation of 
the Army dating from 1878. Three 
years later came the first humble 
beginning of a Christian Endeavour 
Society, and now both forms of devoted 
Christian service have circled the globe 
and count their enrolled workers by 
hundreds of thousands. The two or- 
ganisations are very different in method 
and aim, but both sprang out of dis- 
satisfaction with existing methods of 
Chureh work, the desire to break 
through the dulness of conventional 
habit and to make fresh channels for a 
vigorous spiritual life; and they bear 
witness to what may be done when 
once the imagination is fired and some 
fresh way of active beneficence is 
offered with the appeal from devoted 
leaders for whole-hearted surrender 
and the enthusiastic following of a high 
ideal. 

Our conception of religious truth 
and of the meaning of salvation sepa- 


rates us widely from the Salvation 
Army. The Christian Endeavour 
Societies also are distinctly bound up 
with what is known as the Evangelical 
scheme of salvation, and no fellowship 
with Unitarians is allowed. But that 
cannot debar us from the sincerest 
admiration for unwearied and most 
self-sacrificing work in regions and by 
means which we cannot share, nor 
from genuine rejoicing over the bene- 
ficent influence thus exerted in many 
lands, even while it is blended with 
elements of teaching which we could 
earnestly wish were otherwise. 

The example of the Christian En- 
deavour societies, as we noted last 
week, has been followed by our brethren 
across the Atlantic on vigorous lines of 
their own, and with most encouraging 
results, in their Young People’s 
Religious Unions, while in _ this 
country also a beginning has been 
made in the formation of such socie- 
ties. The advantage is felt, particularly 
in the appeal to young people, of some 
fresh method that may kindle the 
imagination; and it seems very evi- 
dent that whatever particular form 
may be adopted, much benefit to the 
strength and activity of our churches 
will be derived from the gathering of 
our young people into societies of their 
own, in which an open profession of 
religious faith and aspiration would be 
asked of them, and the responsibility 
would be thrown upon them for special 
work of their own in the common 
cause. Thus it is hoped that the 
serious purpose, which rarely leaves a 
young life untouched on the threshold 
of manhood and womanhood, will find 
a ready means of expression, and will 
at once be taken up and trained in 
service of the highest ends, so that our 
young people will at once feel that 
they have a place of their own, that 
they are wanted in the completeness of 
our Church life, and that in this 
fellowship there is abundant scope for 
what they desire with growing joy 
and energy to give in self-forgetting 
labour for the benefit of their fellow- 
men. 

But while we believe that there is a 
future of great promise for such Young 
People’s Societies, it should not be for- 
cotten that a ‘‘ Christian Endeavour 
Society” for young and old alike 
already exists in every living Church, 
and where there may be no means or 
no desire for the formation of any 
fresh society there is yet always the 
opportunity for a full outpouring of 
spiritual energy and the utmost of self- 
sacrificing work in the Church itself as 
it already exists. One danger to be 
avoided in the formation of a new 
society is that it may further weakén 
our hold on the true ideal of the 
Church itself and the claim it ought to 
make upoh the devotion and _ personal 
service of each one of its members. 

Those, therefore, who thirst for a 
new spirit of life, a new kindling of 
enthusiasm in closer fellowship and 
more eager and strenuous activity in 


our Churches, must not forget that in 
the simple forms which already exist 
the truer life may always find its 
utterance, and must so find it, with or 
without the help of some fresh society. 
The great appeal for ‘‘ Christian 
Endeavour’? may come to all, and 
there may be any day a fresh stirring 
of life, in minister and people alike, in 
a new earnestness, in a simple and 
sincere participation in the offices of 
praise and prayer, stirred to new depth 
of feeling, bound to a new faithfulness 
in the sense of common life in which 
each one must do his own part, 
acknowledging the need and helping to 
minister to it, in communion with the 
Highest. And so with the new energy 
in every form of beneficent activity. 
Old methods may haveseemed common- 
place and conventional because we 
have ceased to put our life into them ; 
but we can always begin to do that 
again, and where it is done together 
the joy of a new strength and confi- 
dence is not lacking in the Church. 

Whether we are to have the stimulus 
of large numbers in the fellowship of 
our churches must not be with us the . 
first question, nor should it trouble us 
over much. The chief strength and 
the gladness of a divine calling is 
always open to us through simple 
fidelity and utter surrender to Gop in 
the spirit of our worship, and at the 
same time a single-hearted service of 
humanity, in obedience to the true 
ideal of the Christian life, seeking in 
all things to minister to the common 
good. 


“REJOICING IN THE LORD.” 
LIFE’S UPPERTONES. 
(With apologies to J. S. Pattinson.) 


WE do, and then we rejoice, _ 
We say, and at once are glad, — 
For the deed is done 
And the word has gone 
To brighten the life of the sad. 


A touch, and the hand grows warm, 
A tone, and the heart grows light, 
For hope is alive, 
And wishes revive, 
And morn replaces night. 


A breath, a glance, or a smile, 
And the soul looks up above, 
And the golden gleam 
Of the spirit’s dream 
Shines forth in eternal love. 


Our friend and correspondent, Pro- 
fessor George Boros, of Kolozsvar, who was 
the representative of the Unitarian 
Churches of Hungary at the recent anni- 
versary meetings at Boston, has received 
from Harvard University the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. Bowdoin 
College, where Longfellow studied and 
was afterwards professor before his 
appointment at Harvard, has conferred a 
similar degree upon the Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, recently Secretary, now President, 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
To the same honourable company the 
Rey. J. H. Crooker, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
is to be welcomed by grace of the St. 
Lawrence University. 
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WANTED, MEN AND WOMEN.*—I. 
BY JAMES L. HAIGH. 


Some men are born to face problems all 
their lives; some men make problems for 
themselves ; and some men have problems 
thrust upon them whether they want them 
or not. ‘These problems present themselves 
at such unexpected times. You do not 
want them, for instance, when you are on 
a holiday; and yet you cannot escape them. 
My last one came to me in the Mediter- 
ranean. A fellow-passenger bought a 
copy of Tolstoy’s ‘ Resurrection ” at 
Malta, and straightway handed it to me for 
my perusal. I had the holiday task given 
me of readingit, and of sending my opinion 
of the book after my fellow-passenger who 
was to leave the ship at Naples. I knew, 
of course, that I was in for something out 
of the common, but I never anticipated 
such a fierce revelation of the horrors 
of civilisation as we have there given 
to us. 

In many ways a strong book, in some 
ways it is a decidedly dangerous book, 
and to me it is not quite satisfactory 
or convincing. Here and there it seems to 
writhe in agonies. It is “realism” in its 
most naked and crudest form. It is the 
most unnatural book I have ever read. 
You do not get large spaces: you uncon- 
sciously yearn for what is known as 
“idealism ’”’—a touch of poetry to shine 
like a glory round the prose of life. You 
are compelled to meet the deformed, the 
twisted in mind and body. You will look 
in vain for a thoroughly good woman in 
this book. Even the picture of the hero’s 
mother cannot be introduced without a 
suggestion of something base or mean ; 
and when the author refers to the 
tenderest sacrament the seamy side of the 
business” is immediately brought to 
your notice. The book lacks the dignity 
of reserve. There is such a thing as 
manly outspokenness ; but a greater than 
this is manly reserve; and the strongest 
men I know are those who have a force of 
reserved strength, knowledge and affection, 
which in some way keeps their lives above 
the commonplace. And it is so in litera- 
ture. I said all that and a great deal 
more in my little attempt at criticism. 

But “Resurrection”? left me one 
problem which perhaps came to me at 
first from its literary side. A girl, one of 
the principal characters in the book, is 
said to have grown up “like a potato in a 
cellar.” This is a graphic but terribly 
sad touch, and remained with me. She is 
kept in a foul atmosphere all her life— 
physically and morally foul—until you 
want to cry out, “Oh for a clean woman 
with a touch of human charity to take her 
out of it.” Doesit do any good, I asked 
myself, to keep people hke sickly plants in 
cellars in order to scrutinise their want of 
wholesomeness ? 

But a good friend on board the steamer 
took the problem out of my hand—made 
me put the microscope on one side for the 
time being—by giving me a simple every 
day task to do imstead; and I do not 
think I shall ever forget the great lesson 
he unconsciously taught me. 

He was the ship’s doctor during the 
first cruise, and an ordinary passenger like 
myself during the second. He was one 
of the most charming men I have ever 
met,—simple as a schoolboy, although he 


* An Address delivered at the Summer School 
‘for Teachers, in Manchester College, Oxford, 
July 9. 


had something like ten letters tacked on 
to the end of his name. These, I should 
think, had never. altered him in the least 
degree. He was a medical missionary, 
engaged in noble work in one of the 
crowded districts of London. It would 
take too long to tell you all about this 


noble man—to me he is a volume of good 


sermons. I can only say here that we 
became yery close companions ashore and 
at sea. 

Now I must give you a short descrip- 
tion of another passenger before you will 
be able to understand the drift of these 
Mediterranean reminiscences. This second 
passenger was one of the most curious 
characters I have ever met in fact 
or fiction. In real life I have come in 
contact with men on all the rtings of the 
social ladder—say from model lodgers up 
to millionaires; and_in fiction, like most 
of you, I have mixed with almost every- 
body from Monte Christo to the Little 
Minister. In all that wide experience I 
never met this man’s counterpart. I 
have only time to give you a rough sketch: 
a finished study would take too long for 
my present purpose. He was a young 
man of about 27, I should say ; rather low 
set, with bent rounded shoulders, sunken 
chest, long arms, big shapeless hands, and 
heavy flat feet. His hair was of a reddish 
hue, rather closely cropped and inclined 
to curl. Now all that would have passed as 
a thing unworthy one’s notice, if his eyes, 
which are so often the redeeming feature 
of the face, had not been possessed by the 
very incarnation of the spirit of restless- 
ness. He took hasty, hungry, frightened 
looks at everything and everybody. He 
even smoked his pipe or cigar in the same 
nervous hurry, stealing furtive, restless 
glances to right and left as he did so. He 
was always on the alert as though he 
expected a calamity. He never dreamed 
by day, and star-gazing was an unknown 
luxury to him. 

When you spoke to him, he uttered a 
hasty monosyllable in reply. Nothing 
ever seemed to fix his attention, and [ 
never once saw him absorbed in a book 
or paper. He merely glanced at them. 
I watched him over and over again, and 
wondered what all this meant—what was 
the secret of it. It seemed to me some- 
thing very different from that excessive 
self-consciousness which troubles many 
people at times, and of which they are 
ashamed. He never looked ashamed, and 
never seemed to be conscious of his 
self-consciousness—if it were that. I 
made up my mind that this young man 
must have suffered from sudden neryous 
shock at some time, or, that he bad been 
brought up under a tyrant of whom he 
stood in constant dread. While I pitied 


him I could not help theorising about the 


reason of his great affliction. You must 
vemember that I had the big “ Resurrec- 
tion” problem troubling me at the time, 
and so was ready with my quick hypothesis. 
Most of the passengers ignored him com- 
pletely ; and life on board ship is like life 
ashore—you are readily attracted to men 
of taste and temperament corresponding 
with your own. Cliques and groups soon 
form. But this was not the way the 
doctor treated this strange passenger. He 
would not leave the man to himself. He 
tried to make him talk: he made him 
play the ordinary deck-games, ship’s 
quoits, bullboard, and so on. Some- 
times I joined in these, or marked the 
score for the other two players; yery 


often I simply watched them. The man 
played as though he were suffering agonies: 
his face twitched, his eyes shot quicker 
glances than ever, and his short jerky 
throws made it utterly impossible for him 
to approach anything near success. But 
this patient doctor persevered. He made 
room for the afflicted man at his table, and 
over the meals endeavoured to find out 
what he was most interested in, to make 
make him talk about it. But the good 
man failed completely, and he confessed 
his failure to me. 

“He doesn’t read anything,” the doctor 
said. “ He’s no opinion about anything : 
he’s not interested in anything, and he 
won't try to get interested. “I do 
not think God notices our failures if 
we only try our very best. But that 
man won't even try. The greatest sin in 
the world, I think, is not to try. God 
will not forgive that. Do help me to bring 
him out, he’ll listen to you. You know 
how to talk to a man calmly and quietly,” 
and so on. 

That was the doctor’s text or motto: 
“The greatest sin in the world is not to 
try!” I did not want to commit the greatest 
sin in the world just then—and so I tried 
to help the doctor. I, became his dis- 
ciple, and would have done a great deal 
more for the simple good-hearted fellow. 
The encouragement I received as areward 
for my little efforts was most touching :— 
“T saw you talking to this morn- 
ing. I think we’ll bring him out yet.” I 
once spent a whole day ashore with the 
poor fellow, and honestly [ do not think I 
got more than a dozen words out of him 
the whole of that time. But the doctor 
thought I had done splendidly. And so it 
went on. I do not know whether I did —— 
any good or not: I only know the doctor 
did me a lot of good. That was the 
doctor’s strong point: he not only took 
an interest in the weak and the afflicted, 
he wanted to try aud do something for 
them, and make others do something for 
them. He pulled me together. I was 
too busy just then studying the why and 
wherefore of Tolstoy’s last book, but this 
good man gave me the practical task of 
trying to steady the restless hungry eyes, 
of my fellow-passenger. He brought me 
down from a troublesome piece of fiction 
to the duty of a living fact. One wasa 
problem—perhaps only a literary problem 
—the other was a little bit straight out of 
the heart and mind of the Man who went 
about doing good. 

It is a curious thing to notice how many 
men pride themselves on their platform 
work, or their pulpit eloquence—they think 
their real strength lies there; when, if 
they only knew it, they are doing more 
real good by coming into close contact. 
with a single individual than by all their 
mighty efforts, laboured and confounded 
up on high. I stood on a shaky meta- 
physical sort of platform, weaving theories 
and trying to make a fine discriminating 
analysis of character, :and wondering 
whether I was correct or not when I 
pointed out for the edification of my 
friend that the key-note to Tolstoy’s 
“Resurrection ” lay in the sentence : “She 
grew up like a potato iv a cellar” ; but 
the doctor practically said, ‘“ Come down, 
sir; here is a little bit of work for you to 
do. See if you can do this man any good.” 

Now I should like to step down from 
my pulpit and platform and say to alk 
good men and women:—Here is a little 
bit of good work for you to do in our 
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Sunday-schools. Come into close touch 
with these boys and girlsaround us. You 
see them with the restless eyes, the mis- 
shapen moral characters standing at the 
street corners? Unhappy degenerates— 
and why? Often and often because they 
have not been fortunate enough to come 
into immediate contact with a wholesome- 
hearted man or woman. They need a 
moral physician as their friend. You 
may have learning, you may have fine 
literary taste, you may take a keen 
delight in art, you may revel in 
the luxury of philosophical disquisi- 
tions, and be ready to walk ten miles 
to hear a preacher like Stopford Brooke 
(and so would I); buta pleasure exceeding 
all these, and to which these will be added 
with greater delight, is the pleasure of 
coming face to face with young struggling 
souls. Come downto them. Come down 
to them in your manly ‘simplicity, in your 
happy abandonment, in your noble self- 
forgetfulness, and great will be your 
reward. Talk to them in a spirit of calm 
persuasiveness; yea, and in red hot 
passion if need be. 

What is it boys admire the most 
in a man? They admire his genuine- 
ness, his manliness, “his directness, 
his generosity, his true nobility. 
His worldly position, his wealth, his 
learning are quite secondary with them. 
His character is the thing that tells. They 
do not analyse all this, and there is no 
need for them to do so. But they are 
drawn by that subtle magnetism of ster- 
ling character unto every true man, and 
held there; and they revel in their 
bondage.. He goes out to them to win 
them. His sympathy gives him insight, 
and makes him quick to note and seize 
the appropriate occasion. 

Again, what do you admire the most in 
aboy? You admire his transparency, his 
simplicity, his innocence, sometimes even 
his impudence—but always his honesty. 
That impudence can be disciplined into 
confidence with fine restraint, and that 
exuberance of vitality be made to flow in 
the right channel. And you can do it, 
helped by the grace of God. It is not an 
impossible task for the genwine man to 
undertake. You and the boy meet on 
common ground, for instance, if you are 
fond of humour. Healthy men of Shakes- 
peare’s land should hold it as a priceless 
gift. Do not be afraid of it. Ibis a great 
purifier, and tests sometimes with the 
swiftness and intensity of the fires of God. 
Cant very often shrivels up at its approach, 
and sickly sentimentality cannot stand the 
heat thereof. 

You may have a soul-seaching indigna- 
tion against the wrongs and follies of the 
world. But see to it that it be soul- 
searching. A righteous indignation is a 
whip with the keenest sting in the hands 
of an honest man. Let it go against 
rottenness and meanness and falsehood in 
high and low places. You may be 
Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of 

scorn, 

The love of love. 

You may have the instinct of hero wor- 
ship. A smal] man in a small place when 
you weigh yourself up with all modesty 
but with a great reverence for the strong 
sons of God the wide world through and 
in all spheres of influence. I dare to call 
upon you in the name of God to make use 
of these rich endowments. You have the 
will, here is the way; you have the best of 
all material, the method. will shape itself. 


And added to these you may have pity : 
Pity for the weak and oppressed, for the 
sad and lonely, for the fatherless and the 
afflicted, for the neglected and down- 
trodden. If you feel the pull at your 
heart-strings, if you have experienced the 
rush of bitter sweet tears scalding your 
eyes at some tale of woe and desolation, 
let not this be forgotten as an idle dream: 
be not ashamed of it, rejoice in it: push 
back the tears to their source, and go forth 
nerved and thrilled to redress all wrong, to 
soothe allsadness, so far asin you lies. For 
this is an indication that you are alive— 
that you area man, gifted with a man’s 
strength made sublime by tenderness. 

What sad waste there is in the world— 
not only waste of our substance, but waste 
of our talents, our noble spiritual powers. 

Dare we let these lie idle any longer ? 

If after this, the weak stereotyped ques- 
tion, which is almost an anti-climax, is 
put to me, “ What can we teach?” what 
can I say except exclaim, Teach! Teach 
what you have and are: your genuineness, 
your sense of humour, your manliness, 
your large generosity, your charity, your 
true nobility; teach them in every way, in 
all ways: through your scorn of scorn, 
your love of love, your hate of hate, your 
hero-worship, your sympathy. You have 
all this ready now—and more, you have 
the manliness of Christ to help you; you 
have the glorious gospel of the living God 
as an inspiration. This will enlarge you 
and edify you; this will lift you out of the 
valley of despondency, and set your feet 
upon the hills of holy exultation. Thank 
God that you are alive, that you have the 
power of showing to others how beautiful 
a thing it is to be alive. If we need 
more passion in our preaching, we need 
more life in our teaching. Everywhere 
the cry is for life, life—not for death. 
We serve the living God. Believe me, 
this is true for ever, ‘‘ A man never knows 
what freedom is until he becomes bond- 
servant unto God.” Rejoice in your 
strength, rejoice in your life, in your holy 
freedom, and again I say rejoice. 

(To be continwed.) 


NOTES FROM DARJEELING.—IIL 
Darjeeling, May 30, 1900. 


Tue third class of people one meets 
with in Darjeeling are the Nepaulese, 
from the Western Mountains. They are 
a pushing, thriving race, very prolific, and 
great colonisers. Many have settled as 
erofters and cultivators, and make excel- 
lent agriculturists. They excel, also, as 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and _ tailors. 
Others are engaged in the numerous tea- 
gardens in the district, where they make 
the best hands. Still others are good 
table servants, bearers, cooks, syces, &c. 
In feature they are far less Mongolian 
than the other races mentioned. In 
physique they are wiry, ight, agile, short, 
and slim, wonderfully active and hardy, 
warlike and brave. ‘They. wear close- 
fitting coats, curious trousers-—very free 
above the knee and very tight below—and 
small, tight-fitting caps. With few ex- 
ceptions they carry in their girdle. their 
national “khukri,’ or curved knife, a 
well-balanced but deadly-looking instru- 
ment, which they know full well how to 
use with great effect. Fortunately, how- 
ever, they are nota quarrelsome race, or it 
would be used in warfare. It is generally 
used for domestic purposes... They have a 


heavier one for slaughtering buffaloes, 
and they have been known to sever a 
buffalo’s neck at a single blow with such 
a knife. 

The Nepaulese women are easily recog- 
nised by the smart jackets they wear, and 
a full-pleated petticoat, which, together 
with a gaudy handkerchief, forms their 
clothing.. They use only Indian orna- 
ments of silverand gold ; flowers decorate 
their hair ; and strings of coin worn round 
the neck indicate the absence of poverty 
among them. Like the Bhutian women 
they carry their babes in small baskets on 
their backs; and are easily distinguished 
from other hill races, not only by their 
dress, as I have said, but also by having 
their heads covered with cloth, often of 
bright and rich texture. 

The Nepaulese will live in the same 
village with the Lepchas, but they oceupy 
a separate quarter to themselves. They 
are divided into almost innumerable tribes 
or clans. The ruling clan are the 
Ghoorkas, who make soldiers second to 
none all the world over. The British 
Ghoorka regiments are one of the great . 
elements of strength in the Native Army. 
They have given noteworthy instances of 
their pluck and general hardiness in 
several expeditions, notably in the marcn 
to Kandahar, in the last expedition to 
Afghanistan, and more recently in 
Chitral. 

The religion of the Nepaulese is a 
strange mixture of Buddhism, Hinduism, 
and Brahminism, with traces of Paganism 
pure and simple. They have Brahman 


priests, and for meat eat only the flesh of 


goats. They do not intermarry with the 
Buddhist races, but are allowed to marry 
several wives. These wives, however, are 
not kept locked up, like their Hindu 
sisters of the plains. At Darjeeling the 
Nepaulese worship in the Hindu temple in 
the bazar, or in the one on the grounds of 
the Rajah of Burdwan. 

It is a universal habit among the men, 
women and children of the Lepchas, 
Bhutians, and Nepaulese, even among the 
very young children from two to three 
years of age, to smoke cigarettes. 

“ The Thibetans proper come into Dar- 
jeeling only in the cold season, and there- 
fore Iam not able to speak of them, as of 
the other races, from personal observa- 
tiou. I am indebted to the authors of 
Guide Books for descriptions of them. 
They come into Darjeeling to ‘trade, 
bringing with them ponies, yaks, sheep, 
goats, rock-salt, musk, and other com- 
modities. They take back with them 
tobacco, broadcloth, piece-goods and other 
articles. When in the district they 
usually camp out in small light tents on 
the Lebong Spur, 1,000 feet below Dar- 
jecling. They are polyandrous. It is 
not uncommon to find one woman 
occupying a tent with six or seven men. 
Their features are Mongolian. The men 
are an uncouth, wild-looking lot, middle- 
sized, squarely built, and evidently strong 
and hardy. They do not wear beard, 
whiskers, or moustache, removing every 
hair from their faces by means of 
tweezers. The men wear their hair either 
in pigtails or flowing, as fancy dictates. 
Their dress consists of a long, thick 
blanket robe, fastened round their waists 
by a leathern belt. In this belt they stick 
their iron or brass pipes, and to it 
they suspend their long knives, chop- 
sticks, tobacco-pouch, tweezers, tinder- 
box, wooden cup, and a miscellaneous 
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assortment of other useful articles. They 
are distinguished by their boots. The boots, 
with thick soles and stockings, are made 
of some woollen material, very similar to 
what Chinamen wear. The head-gear is 
also rather of the Chinese build, and is 
made of felt; and caps like these were 
made centuries before Europe knew any- 
thing about felt. 

The dress of the women is somewhat 
similar to that of the men, but they wear 
in addition a short sleeveless coat over the 
robe, drawn round the waist bya girdle of 
brass or silver links. Their hair is braided 
into two tails, and they have a peculiar 
habit, when travelling, of smearing their 
faces with a black, sticky mass of coal- 
tar consistency. 

This pigment of grease, say Mr. 
Edmund Mitchell and Mr. T. Hutton 
Taylor, is not intended to conceal their 
charms, as some travellers have supposed, 
but to protect the skin against the biting 
mountain winds. 
rings and ear-rings, set with turquoises, 
and square amulets on their necks and 


arms, which are boxes of gold and) silver, | 


containing small idols, or the nail-parings, 
teeth, or other reliques of some sainted 
Lama, accompanied with musk, written 
prayers, and charms. The ‘Thibetan 
method of salute, say the authors just 
mentioned, is to loll out the tongue, grin, 
nod, and scratch the ear; but this pro- 
cedure entails so much ridicule in the low 
countries that they do not practise it to 
strangers. 3 

The Lepchas, Bhutias, Nepaulese, and 
Thibetans do not exhaust the hill tribes to 
be met with in Darjeeling; but they con- 
stitute the chief and most important por- 
tion of the heterogeneous population of 
the town. I pass over the minor races 
without mention. Writing on the mixed 
nature of the community, Dr. Hooker 
remarks :—“ That six or seven different 
tribes, without any feudal system or 
coercive head, with different languages 
and customs, should dwell in close 
proximity and in peace and unity within 
the confined territory of Sikkim, even 
for a limited period, is an anomaly; 
the more so especially when it is con- 
sidered that, with the exception of a 
tincture of the Buddhist religion among 
some few of the people, they are all but 
savages, as low in the scale of intellect as 
the New Zealander or the Thibetan, and 
beneath those races in ingenuity and skill 
as craftsmen. Wars have been waged. 
among them, but they have been neither 
sanguinary nor destructive, and the fact 
remains no less remarkable that at the 
period of our occupying Darjeeling (1835) 
friendship and unanimity reigned amongst 
all these tribes, from the Thibetan at 
14,000 feet to the Mechi of the plains, 
under a sovereign whose temporal power 
was wholly unsupported by even the 
semblance of arms, and whose spiritual 
supremacy was acknowledged by very 
few.” 

It will thus be seen that Darjeeling is 
one of the most polyglot places on the 
face of the earth. The vernaculars 
spoken are Lepcha, Bhutia, Nepaulh, 
Thibetan, Hindi, Bengali, and Huinda- 
stani. There is further a hill patois, 
ealled Pahari, written in Hindi or 
Devanagri (‘Language of the Gods”), 
and used in all official police reports. 
Sanscrit is also understood and written 
by the Lamas. 

Before passing away from the subject 


Both sexes wear silver, 


of these hill people, I may mention that 
the time and place to see these, and the 
other races of natives that inhabit the 
district, is on Sunday, about midday, in 
the market-place at Darjeeling. It is then 
that the hillmen from considerable dis- 
tances and labourers from the surround- 
ing plantations come in in large numbers. 
The scene on these occasions is varied, 
curious—almost unique. There will be seen 
Lepchas,Limboos, Bhutians,and Nepaulese, 
mixed up with Hindoo, Mahomedan, and 
Eurasian servants of Huropean gentle- 
men. Every conceivable article is on sale 
from praying-wheels and local curios 
down to much-advertised English hair- 
dyes and soothing syrups for infants. 
Sheep, goats, pigs, poultry, eggs, butter, 
vegetables, and tea, together with Euro- 
pean pickles, jams, sardines, tinned meats. 
and other stores, are the chief edible con- 
stituents of the heterogeneous assortment 
of articles offered for purchase. 


The vending and purchasing proceed, 


amidst much noise, the light-bearted hil 
people, men and women. laughing, sing- 
ing; showtine; Siaying practical jokes on 
each other, every broad face shining with 
good temper and mirth. The rosy- 
cheeked women, some of them with hand- 
some faces, are quite unlike their Hindoo 
sisters in the plains: they enjoy the most 
perfect freedom, and laugh and romp 
about like veritable children. Many of 
them have their youngest born, little 
yellow chubby morsels of huwanity, 
strapped to their back in the inevitable 
bamboo basket. Altogether, this bright 
and merry Sunday scene affords one of 
the most interesting and curious sights 
which a visitor to Darjeeling can see there. 
S. FrercHEer WILLIAMs. 


OXFORD NOTES. 


Wars and rumours of war have had 
less effect on Manchester College and 
her activities than on much of the College 
and University life this memorable year ; 
her students have continued to equip 
themselves for the peaceful battle against 
evil to which they are to devote their 
future lives; but except for a courageous 
voice now and then lifted up in the pulpit 
on behalf of what seemed to make for 
peace and justice, the walls have heard but 
little of the turmoil which has so stirred 
the country. Lectures, coaching, and 
essay-writing have taken their usual 
course. Mr. Carpenter has taken his 
hearers far a-field during the two terms 
of his lectures on the History of Religion 
in India —Early Brahmanism and 
Buddhism; the professor of philosophy 
has had a devoted following; Professor 
Gilman, of Meadville, U.S.A., interested 
his hearers on the subject of “ Social 
Psychology”; and the Principal and his 
staff have pursued their labours undis- 
turbed by the loss of any of their flock 
except one, an American brother who 
desired to travel—but not to the seat of 
war. The Martineau Club, the debating 
and other societies, met as usual, and the 
men gratefully discussed their tennis and 
their tea in the hospitable garden thrown 
open to them by one of the professors. 
One of the chief events, perhaps, is that 
the library has been enriched by two large 
and valuable gifts of books from the 
collections of the late Dr. Martineau and 
of his son Mr. Russell Martineau, works 
chiefly bearing on philosophy and on the 
Oriental languages; the library is the re- 


cipient of many valuable donations it is 
true, but these naturally stand out on 
account of the honoured names of those 
who gathered together these materials for 
their labours, and companions of thought. 

The college has, too, its lighter moments ; 
all is not gravity; the meetings of the 
Social Union, for bringing together con- 
gregation, students, and friends, are well 
attended, and this year were even rounded 
off by an enjoyable water-picnic; while 
“eights” week was marked by a charm- 
ing dance given by Mrs. Carpenter to her 
friends, and the annual reception held py 
the Principal asd Mrs. Drummond in the 
closing week of the session wes the last 
festivity of a pleasant term. ~ 

The effects of the war have made them- 
selves felt more perhaps in Oxford Univer- 
sity than in Cambridge; the expenses 
attending the raising a large body of 
University. (home) volunteers, with its 
cycling’corps, to be seen out on regular 
practice, and the withdrawal of numerous 
undergraduates as commissioned officers 
for South Africa—to say nothing of due 
feeling—determined the authorities, as 
was fitting, to reduce opportunities for 
unnecessary expenditure. Oxford hardly 
knew itself without the ceremonies in the 
Sheldonian, the attendant festivities and 
college balls and fétes of commemoration 
week, and Encenia itself (the Creweian 
oration) passed off quietly in the Old 
Divinity school. The new degrees to be 
conferred in Science and Literature have, 
after much discussion, and the shaping 
of gowns that should not interfere with 
those already worn (the “ outward visible 
sign”) by holders of other degrees, been 
established, another worthy goal for 
students in subjects which Oxford cannot 
longer neglect to acknowledge. It is 
pleasant to think that the first of these 


| honours to be conferred was upon an 


American, Professor J. M. Baldwin, of 
Princeton, receiving the degree of Science 
at the same time that Professor C. EH. 
Norton, late of Harvard, was presented 
with the D.C.L. 

Several eminent men have given Oxford 
the privilege of public utterances during 
the early summer. Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s 
address at the Union seems to- have 
attracted more discussion on his views as 
to the right way of presenting Shake- 
speare’s plays on the stage than Mr. 
Herkomer’s well-appreciated lecture on 
« Eugland, lovable, and paintable ” ; the art 
of this gentleman is sometimes adversely 
criticised, but none could have heard this 
fine and poetical expression of feeling for 
the best English ideals without knowing 
that he has the root of the matter in him, 
and without being grateful to the talented 
artist who has so thoroughly made him- 
self one with his adopted country. The 
Romanes lecture on June 29, by Dr. J. A. 
H. Murray, on “ The Evolution of English 
Lexicography,” is accounted to have been 
one of the best since the foundation of 
this lectureship; dry as the title may 
sound, it was a very interesting history, 
enlivened with sallies of humour amidst 
much learning. And among others must 
not be forgotten the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke’s address to students at Man- 
chester College at the end of the term—an 
address of rare distinction (notwithstand- 
ing his satirical remarks upon eld age), 
combining kindly adjuration with ripe 
wisdom that sank into the hearts of his 
hearers. 

These notes may be closed with a tri- 
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butory word to one of no common order 
recently passed away. Miss Mary Kings- 
ley, who lectured in Manchester College 
on June 5, 1897, for the Hibbert Trustees, 
on “ African Religion and Law,’ and 
again at Somerville College in May, 1899, 
died in the pursuit of duty to her country, 
at the Palace Hospital, “Simons Town 
(Cape Town), of enteric fever, taken while 
nursing sick Boers, which, seizing upon a 
system overtaxed by her strong energy, 
cut off a most valuable life in its thirty- 
\eighth year. Her explorations and studies 
ofsnative life, related in her delightful 
bookg»are well known; what are not so 
well known were her womanly and tender 
heart, her ‘fidelity and unselfishness ; it 
was these whick enabled her to put forth 
her genius for issight, and her extra- 
ordinary abilities on behalf of the right 
and of suffering humanity wherever she 
saw peed. The deep sea, hex beloved, re- 
ceived her earthly remains; hes. calm 


resignation at the last is a lesson needéd| 


to be learned by the grieving friends to 
whom she endeared herself far and wide. 


THE OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS. 
A RETROSPECT. 

“Ts it practical?” was the question 
asked by one of our most practical of 
Sunday-school teachers when the sugges- 
tion to hold a short summer school at 
Oxford was first mooted, and it is good to 
record that, after due consideration, he 
answered his own question in a hearty 
affirmative. And the event has justified 
his verdict. Now that the meeting has 
been held for the second time, we may 
perhaps be allowed, not only to generalise 
a little about it, but also to express the 
belief that the success which has hitherto 
attended our efforts may be expected to 
be maintained in these ventures in the 
future. 

If I were asked to say to what the 
undeniable charm of the Summer Session 
has been due, I should not hesitate to 
ascribe it to the presence, in equal pro- 
portions, of joyousness and of earnestness 
among those who gathered each day 
witbin the walls of Manchester College. 
Everybody seemed to have come provided 
with a determination to be pleased and a 
determination to learn as much as possible; 
and this being so, the leaders had a com- 
paratively easy task before them. 

It is not my province to give a report 
of the lectures; that has been done by 
others; but in taking a_ retrospective 
glance over the ten days, my thoughts 
naturally go first of all to the splendid 
series of eight lectures by Mr. J. Hstlin 
Carpenter, on the great development in 
the thought and ideas concerning the 
Bible, which has taken place during the 
century. It was, indeed, a privilege to 
hear something of the history of this 
eventful period in respect to the attitude 
of scholars to the Book of Books ; and we 
are glad to know that arrangements will 
probibly be made to repeat these lectures 
in London, for everyone interested in this 
subject will find inspiration as well as 
instruction from Mr. Carpenter’s words. 

One evening the subject of a Young 
People’s Religions Union was  dis- 
cussed, the teachers on that occa- 
sion changing their réle and speaking 
as members of the churches. Although 
there was a general desire expressed that 


some means might be found for cultivating 
the higher life, and for helping the ‘‘ under- 
graduates” of our churches to learn to give 
a reason for the faith they profess, yet the 
organisation so successful at Sheffield, 
was not felt to be quite fitted to the needs 
of the country at large, and it was decided 
not to take any definite action for the 
present. Of the bright and suggestive even- 
ing when the teachers again changed their 
places and became for the time “‘ average 
Sunday-school children,” listening to five 
minutes’ addresses from various school 
visitors, with the Rev. Ceredig Jones as 
superintendent, every one present will retain 
a delightful memory, and I shall not soon 
forget the triumphant look of one super- 
intendent who exclaimed afterwards, “I 
was able to get suggestions from everyone 
of the addresses; see, I have notes of them 
all here.” 

But it was not only with lectures and 
discussions that we were concerned at 
Oxford; we, too, did our best to complete 
the “all roundness of the members, by 
appealing tote physical and social side 


of human nature; boating-parties were 


fitted in, both in early morning and late 
evening ; excursions were made, colleges 
were visited ; and thanks to the kindness 
of the Principal and Mrs. Drummond, Mr. 
and the Misses Upton, and Miss Daven- 
port Hill the whole party were invited to 
various At Homes. Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Woods again won the grateful thanks of all 
for theirexcellent overseering,and untiring 
efforts in making the local arrangements, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Soundy catered for 
the commonmidday meal in a way that was 
warmly appreciated by all who partook of 
it each day. 

In a word the whole session was marked 
by the spirit of true optimism, that spirit 
which seems the only possible one for 
those of us who believe that this world is 
under the control of a wise, loving, and 
good Power, and that, therefore, “all is 
well” if only we do our best; and that, 
as Mr. Haigh told us in his inspiring 
lecture, ‘‘the worst sin is not to try.” 
Curiously enough, I heard the following 
anecdote which bears on this point, just 
after my return home. There were once 
two frogs, one an optimist, the other a 
pessimist ; and one day they both fell into 
a bowl of cream. The pessimist frog, 
feeling the hopelessness of the position, 
sank to the bottom and died; but the 
little optimist frog struggled and battled 
and, buoyed up with hope, struck out 
with hind legs and front legs until—be- 
hold, she found herself supported on a 
firm pat of butter which her efforts had 
converted out of the cream. And some- 
one—reading a second parable into the 
first—added that, in the centre of the pat 
of butter, was the little dead frog ! 

Marian Pritcnarp. 


HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 

Ar the recent Summer School for 
Teachers at Oxford, a conference was 
held on ‘ Subject that have been actually 
taken in Class,” the Rev. J. J. Wright in 
the chair. ‘I'he following are notes of the 
Conference. 

Miss Lawrence (London) told how she 
had taken the chairman’s booklet ‘The 
Story of the Sunday School,” .and 
interested and instructed two or three 
classes combined. She found it a good 
thing to vary her subjects, and also to ask 
the class from time to time if there was 


any subject they would like her to take. 
When a subject was suggested she would, 
of course, prepare for it and deal with it 
on some succeeding Sunday. She found 
it well sometimes to prepare a list of sub- 
jects, read this to her scholars and ask 
them to select a subject from the list, 
She found biographical subjects nearly 
always acceptable, and spoke highly of 
Miss Cooke’s “ Dorothea Dix” and 
“ Whittier.” 

Mr. Hillier (Oxford) believed in taking 
any current event, such as ‘A Lifeboat 
Procession,” and use that to interest the 
boys or girls in the heroes of lifeboat 
work. Just now he intended to take 
Gordon’s work in China as a_ subject. 
Generally he could find something in the 
newspapers which would arouse the 
interests of the boys at once. 

Miss Brown (Leeds) also had found bio- 
graphy very useful. Texts and moral 
maxims by themselves were too abstract. 
They needed embodying in real lives. 
This you get in biographical teaching. 
She spoke highly of the life of Mrs. Fry 
and the life of George Smith, of Coleville. 
She also spoke of the wonderful power of 
the Bible, if reverently used. 

Mr. Ballantyne told how the boys in his 
class had been. interested in a, series of 
lessons on “ The Breakfast Table,” taking 
each thing, such as bread, tea, sugar, &c., 
as the separate topic of a lesson from Sun- 
day to Sunday. 

Miss Youngerman (Birmingham), after 
considerable experience as a teacher, and 
more recently as a visitor of Sunday- 
schools, gave it as her opinion that 
nothing was so interesting to her scholars 
or had so much influence on their minds 
and lives as incidents or stories about real 
men and women. It was good to ask the 
girls what woman must we talk about or 
the boys what man must we talk about. 
The speaker also pleaded for more 
systematic teaching in our Sunday- 
schools, if only for part of the year. She 
had made this plea to some practical effect 
in a few of the schools she visited, 
and found on visiting them again the 
greater good done by a little more con- 
tinuity in the lessons given. 

Mr. Thompson (London) explained how 
he had inade the travels of St. Paul grow- 
ingly interesting to his class of boys. 
Instead of beginning with a complete map 
he began with a large blank sheet of paper. 
On this he and the boys made their map 
as they went along and filled in important 
details with coloured crayons. The know- 
ledge of the boys grew as their map grew. 

Mr. J. Ellis Mace (Tenterden) said a 
good word for the little book “Do the 
Right,” recently published (6d.) by the 
8.S.A. He also spoke of the Christian 
Freeman as being a storehouse of good 
things, and mentioned that in the 
summer time a lesson on grasses might be 
given. 

Mr. Jon Pritchard (London) told how 
a class of young men had been deeply 
interested in Miss Cooke’s ‘‘Dorothea Dix,” 
and had written essays upon the subject, 
which had been sent to the authoress. 
More particularly, Mr. Pritchard told 
about Mr. John Dendy’s book for young 
men, entitled ‘Successful Life.” His class 
had greatly benefited by the study of this 
book, and he, the speaker, had never come 
across a better book for the young men 
in our Sunday-schools. 

Miss Piper (Hvesham) ‘thought she 
herself had had most success in Bible 
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lessons, which, however, she always made 
short, and so had time to give a second 
lesson which was generally biographical. 
Lloyd Garrison she had found a capital 
subject; the “Story of Religion in 
England,” in its earlier parts, her scholars 
had been interested in. She had also 
interested them in “ Philo-Christus,” but 
in using such a book great care must be 
taken on the part of the teacher. 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” she had also taken, 
and that linked itself on very well to the 
Bible lesson. Poetry, also, she had found 
the scholars interested in if the poetry 
was not too imaginative. ‘ Hvangeline ” 
had proved a success. 

Mr. Embury (Birkenhead) spoke highly 
of the chart of graduated lessons which 
Dr. Klein, Mr. Armstrong, and others had 
prepared for the schools in the Liverpool 
Sunday School Society, and which might 
be had from the 8.8.A., London. 

Miss Patterson (Belfast) told how she 
had taken ‘‘ Baxter’s Second Innings,” by 
the late Professor Drummond, and Miss 
Andrews (Cumber, co. Down) also said a 
word or two about the teaching in the 
Trish Sunday-schools. 

Miss Pritchard showed how by asking 
a class of young men each to write down 
his own account of a tea-party at which 
all had been present, and then by compar- 
ing these accounts together, which might 
agree in the main, but differed greatly in 
detail, taught them a lesson as to how the 
Bible grew. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—~-— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

—»o— 

Atherton (Chowbent).—The eight Nonconfor- 
mist Sunday-schools, of which the Unitarian in this 
place happens to be the oldest and largest, had 
their annual united procession through the town- 
ship on Saturday afternoon last. Five bands and 
the various school banners accompanied the pro- 
cessionists, who numbered nearly 4,000, The 
younger children rode in gayly decorated vehicles. 
After the procession each contingent went for tea 
and recreation to its own school and field, Fine 
weather prevailed the whole of the afternoon and 
evening. 

Blackley (Stone -laying).—OaSaturday,J uly 21, 
foundation stones of the new Sunday-school at 
Blackley were laid by Mrs. Simister, Mr. Charles 
Eckersley, and Mr. Thomas Knott, Ac 3.15 P.M. a 
procession of scholars and friends, headed by the 
Salford Silver Band, and the school banner flying, 
marched round the village, arriving on the site 
about four o’clock, A goodly number of people 
were present. The Rev. W. Holmshaw was chair- 
man of the proceedings, and the Rev. Charles Roper 
conducted the short devotional service which pre- 
ceded the stone-laying. Just as the prayer com- 
menced a perfect deluge of rain came down sud- 
denly, and drove everybody into the church, which, 
happily, is adjoining, and there the service was 
completed. The Chairman made a brief statement 
of their aims, and the progress made in securing 
funds. He said that only half of the necessary 
money had yet been received ; but the new pre- 
mises vere so essential that operations had to be 
commenced. Mr. Newton Smith presented the 
mallets and trowels with a felicitous little speech. 
He said that Mrs. Simister was one of the most 
staunch supporters they had had; she had taught 
their scholars in the Mechanics’ Institute before 
the old school’ was built. Mr. Eckersley’s father 
had, together with the late Mr. Bennett, done much 
ia founding the old school, and Mr, Charles Eckers- 
ley himself had been connected with the place for 
some years. Mr. Knott for many years had been 
an earnest and persistent worker in all that per- 
tained to the welfare of both church and school. 
Mr. Smith stated that the cases containing the 
trowels were made of oak which was in the old 
chapel, and which was, therefore, at least 200 years 
old. The recipients having suitably expressed their 
acknowledgments, the assembly which quite filled 


the chapel again went to the site—the rain mean- 
time having ceased—and the actual stone-laying 
was proceeded with, the stones being declared to be 
“ well and truly laid.” It is hoped that the struc- 
ture will be completed by October, and it is then 
intended to hold a bazaar in it in November, to 
raise whatever sum may still be lacking. Mr. Tom 
Cook is the architect of the building, It is to 
stand upon the site of the old school, with a portion 
of the parsonage garden added. 

Bolton: Bank-street.—On Wednesday even- 
ing, 18th inst., the members of the school choir, 
with their honorary teacher, Miss Ethel Haselden, 
met at the school by invication of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Harwood. The Rev. C. J. Street was called t» the 
chair. Mr. Harwood explained that Mrs, Harwood 
and he desired to mark their sense of the great 
progress which had been made by the school choir 
under the able tuition of Miss Haselden, as parti- 
cularly evidenced in the fact that the Silver Chal- 
lenge Shield, given by himself to the Bolton Sun- 
day Schools’ League, had been won three years in 
succession. Mrs. Harwood then gave as a memento 
to each of the girls a gold brooch, and to each of 
the boys a gold pin. Two members of the choir 
suitably acknowledged the gifts in the name of all 
the recipients. 

Dean-row.—Through the kindness of Mr. Thos. 
Worthington, chairman of the Chapel Committee, 
and Mrs. Worthington, the members of the con- 
gregation were affurded the opportunity of meeting 
and welcoming at a garden party ab Broomfield, 
Alderley Edge, on Saturday last, their new minister, 
the Rev. E. L. H. Thomas, B.A., and Mrs. Thomas, 
late of Scarborough. Notwithstanding a thundery 
atmosphere and heavy rain in the early afternoon, 
a majority of the members were present, and 
spent an hour or two in pleasant social inter- 
course. : 

Horsham.—By the kind invitation of Mr. A. P. 
Busch, several of the members of the Museum 
Society met at South Grove on Thursday week, 
and had a very pleasant reunion. During the 
afternoon and evening readings from Romeo and 
Juliet were given on the lawn. At the close a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the host, 
whose beautiful garden and grounds had been 
so thoroughly enjoyed. 

Ilminster.—At the Old Meeting House, on Sun- 
day, July 15, sermons were preached and collections 
taken in aid of the Indian Famine Fund. In the 
afternoon a floral service was held, and a c»'lection 
taken for the same object, the offerings of flowers 
being sent to the Bristol Mission. The total amount 
raised and sent, without deduction, to the Brahmo 
Somaj Famine Fund was £17 4s. 11d. 

Leeds: Holbeck.—On Monday, July 16, a meet- 
ing was held in the schoolroom of the Domestic- 

‘street Chapel, to welcome the Rev. Charles Harvey 
Cook (formerly Congregational minister in Dorset- 
shire) on his appointment as minister. After tea 
the meeting was most successful and enthusiastic. 
A large and influential body of Unitarian ministers 
and friends were present on the platform, while in 
the body of the hall a large number of members 
and friends of the church were present. The 
following were the resolutions passed :—(1) Pro- 
posed by Mr. W. Westerman, seconded by Mr. W. 
Holgate, and supported by Mr. J. S. Kitchen and 
others, “That the members of the Holbeck Unit- 
arian Chapel congregation here assembled, assure 
the Rev. Charles Hirvey Cook of a most hearty 
welcome to their pulpit and brotherhood, and trust 
that, with God’s help and blessing, and the earnest 
co-operation of the congregation, his ministry may 
for many years to come be a healthy, happy, and 
successful one amongst them.” (2) Proposed by 
the Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., seconded by the 
Rev. E. C. Jones, M.A., supported by the Revs. 
Andrew Chalmers, J. G. Slater, John Fox, and 
others, ‘‘ That the ministers of the Yorkshire Unit- 
arian Union give the Rev. Charles Harvey Cook a 
most hearty reception into their ministry, and pray 
that, with the blessing of God, he may be spared 
for many years to preach the Gospel of Christ, the 
Fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of man.” 

London: Bermondsey.—The teachers offer 
cordial thanks to the friends who so liberally 
responded to the appeal for funds towards the com- 
bined Bermondsey and Deptford Sunday-schools’ 
‘excursion, which was successfully carried out on 
July 18, to Cheam Park. 

London: George’s-row.—The annual flower 
show was held at this Mission on the 18th inst. 
Mrs. I’reeston gave away the prizes. Mr. F. Nettle- 
fold kindly allowed his head gardener to act as 
judge and also’ presented the Mission with about 
100 plants for distribution to those who obtained 
honourable mention. A decided improvement was 
disclosed as to the quality of the plants in com- 
petition, and 430 plants were sent in by the com- 
petitors. The evening meeting was well attended, 
Mr, H, Chatfeild Clarke, who took the chair, being 


supported by the Rev. F, K. Freeston and Mr. 
Alfred Preston, whilst Mrs. Sargent and Mrs. 
Savage Cooper enlivened the proceedings with 
music and singing. At the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings the Rev. F. Summers thanked all who had 
assisted in the arrangements, 

London: Highgate.—At the morning service 
last Sunday, the following resolution was passed by 
the congregation :—‘“ That the members of the 
Highgate congregation, assembled on the last Sun- 
day prior to his departure for America, record 
their feelings of heartfelt personal gratitude to the 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, and their warm appreciation 
of the earnest Christian spirit that has characterised 
his brief ministry among them. They desire also 
to express their sincere sympathy with him in the 
anxious time through which he has lately passed, 
and their earnest hope for Mrs. Sunderland’s speedy 
and complete restoration to health. The congrega- 
tion request him to convey to Mrs. Sunderland 
their affectionate greetings, and their assurance of 
the hearty welcome which awaits them, alike from 
the congregation and from London Unitarians 
generally, should they find themselves able to 
accept the invitation, which has already been 
offered, to return to the permanent pastorate of the 
church.” Mr. Sunderland had preached that morn- 
ing on “ Hope,” and towards the close of his sermon 
referred to his departure for America, and the un- 
certainty whether he would be able to return. He 
gratefully acknowledged the kindness with which 
he had been received at Highgate, and expressed 
his sense of the fine equipment and the great oppor- 
tunity of the church for a faithful ministry and 
growing work of public usefulness. He should be 
very thankful if it were permitted to him to return 
to undertake that work. He thought that nowhere 
else in the world was the responsibility of indivi- 
dual Unitarians or of Unitarian churches quite so 
great asin London, because that was the most 
influential and conspicuous city in the world. If 
the cause of Unitarianism was weak there, not only 
all England but all the world felt the weakness ; 
if it were strong, all England and all the world was 
strengthened, London Unitarians should bear that 
in mind. He concluded with the prayer that divine 
blessing might rest upon that church, and that it 
might be truly as a city set ona hill, whose light 
could not be hid. 

London: Little Portland-street.—At a meet- 
ing of the congregation on Sunday, July 22, a 
scheme for repairing and redecorating the building, 
which has for som3 tine past o2cupied the atten- 
tion of the committee, was adopted, The improve- 
ments include the installation of the electric light 
and the provision of new seats in the body of the 
chapel, in addition to necessary repairs to roof, 
skylight, and windows, and repainting the walls 
both internally and externally, and when carried 
out will render the chapel worthy of its unique 
position as the only Unitarian place of worship in 
Central London. ‘Towards the necessary expenses, 
the congregation has already contributed a sum of 
over £500, which is rather more than half the total 
required. An anonymous subscriber has generously 
offered to make good half the further expenses, on 
condition that the other half is collected from 
private donors. With their task thus lightened, 
the congregation hope to reopen their chapel in the 
autumn free from debt, believing, as they do, that 
its maintenance affects the needs of a wider public 
than that which regularly worships within it. 
Morning services will be heli at University Hall, 
Gordon-square, on Aug. 26 and Sept. 2 ; and at the 
Portland Schools, Little Titchfield-street, W., on 
Sept. 9 and 16. 

London: Stoke Newington.—At the June 
examination for honours of candidates for admis- 
sion on the roll of solicitors of the Supreme Court, 
Mr. Russell Asquith Wooding, LLB, (Loz.don), 
eldest son of the Rev. W. Wooding, B.A., was 
placed in the second class. 

Rhondda Valley.—A number of successful 
meetings for open-air preaching have recently been 
held, with audiences ranging from 80 to 200, and 
aconsiderable amount of literature, both English 
and Welsh, has been distributed. Sometimes the 
addresses were heard in silence, but at other times 
were followed by a considerable amount of ques- 
tioning. On June 22, at Penygraig, Mr. D. Rees 
spoke in Hoglish, and Dr. Griffiths in Welsh. 
When the meeting was half over, orders were 
received from the police to move on. On July 10, 
at Treherbert-square, and again on July 17, when 
many questions in English and Welsh were asked, 
On July 13, at Penygraig, anumber of Dr. Griffiths’s 
Welsh pamphlet on ‘‘ Modern Views of the Old 
Testament” were sold ; again on July 20, Mr. Rees 
spoke on “The Fall and the Ascent of Man,” and 
Dr. Griffiths, in Welsh, on “ Universal Truths of 
Unitarian Christianity.” 

Stockport.—On Thursday, July 5, a very suc- 
cessful garden party was held at Bramall Grange, 
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in connection with the Ladies’ Auxiliary, by the 
invitation of Mr, and Mrs, Sydney Hollins. Nearly 
ahundred friends sat down to tea, and all were 
delighted with the genial and hospitable reception 
given by the host and hostess. On Thursday, 
July 12. the annual congregational picnic was held, 
when friends went by wagonettes to Gawsworth. 
Unfortunately the weather turned out to be very 
wet, and sp»ilt what would have been a very 
enjoyable outing. On Sunday afternoon, July 15, 
a special flower service was held in the church, 
which had been tastefully decorated for the occa- 
sion, The service was conducted by the Rev. B.C. 
Constable, but twelve little girls took part in it by 
reciting prose pieces appropriate to flowers and 
fruit. The training of the young people bad been 
undertaken by Mr. G. L. Halsall, a teacher in the 
Sunday-school, and it was generally felt that the 
service had been an interestivg and successful one. 
A collection amounting to £1 153, 64. was made 
fur the Blackpool Convalescent Home. On Thurs- 
day, July 19, the monthly social meeting was held, 
but instead of having it in the schoolroom, the 
friends went by wagonette to Middlewood, and had 
tea in the open air. . Including friends and children, 
fifty-five persons were present, and the outing was 
much enjoyed. 
Whitby.—The Charity Commissioners have 
sealed an order authorising the sale of the Janded 
estate of “ Leonard Wilde’s Charity for the Minis- 
ter of Flowergate Old Chapel.” The estate. which 
was originally purchased for less than £500, has 
now realised £5,000, which will be invested in 
guaranteed railway stock. The Rev. F. Haydn 
Williams commenced last Sunday, on the Abbey 
Plain, a series of open-air services, with a congrega- 
tion of 250. The service; are to be continued in his 
large flagged yard on the harbour. As Mr, Wil- 
liams lives right in the midst of the poorest part of 
the town, his neighbours come to him for advice in 
all sorts of troubles, and thus will attend his ser- 
vices on ground familiar to them, but will not cross 
the bridge and enter the chapel. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Livg’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessie Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


] roCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
1Y ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


E.C 


. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrenog, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrx H, Jupax, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 
F. H. A, Harpoastte, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., 8. W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AYLER, 151, Brixton-road,S.W. 
and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1 Randolph-gardens,N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3, 34,and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 yeara, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &€, 


Our, -C.ATJENDAR. 


ee 
SUNDAY, July 29, 
—_—_—— 


4 It is requested that notice of any alteraticr 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.y. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. D. Amos. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev.. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. Stanney. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. Pace Horps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m.and6.30 M., 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. F. K. Freeston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1l a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
11 A.M, and 7 p.m, Rey. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. EpGAR DapLyn, 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Mr. T. Exwior. 

(slington Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.m., Rev. G. Dawgs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christien Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M.and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 
Morning, “ The Higher Utility.” Evening, 
“An Old Proverb.” 


Kilburn, Quex-road, 11.4.mM. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. E. | 


STRONGE. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a4.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. Himary BYGRAVE. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus. 
Closed for repairs, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 p.M., Rev. W. G. Capman, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., 
Rev. Haroup RYLErt, Y 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
‘and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 8 p.mM., Service for Children, 
Kev. Rowxanp HILr. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. L. TAVENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 e.M-, Rev. W. Wooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T, E. M. Epwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev, 
Dr. Mummery. 


—————_¢—______. 
PROVINCIAL. 


BaLsaLL Heats [NstituTe: OUR FaTHER’s CHURCH, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J, SNEATH. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Mr. F. H. Vauauan, B,A. 

BreprorpD, Library (side room), 6,30 p.m., Rev. 
Sivas FARRINGTON. 

BuacKPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.mM., Rev. Davip Davis. 
BuackPoo., Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELL SmirTH. 
Bootie, Free Church, Masonic Hall, Merton-road, 
6.30 P.M. 

BovurnemourtsH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Bricuron, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M, Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M, and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.M., 
J. Remrneron Wiuson, M.A. 

Drgat and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11a.M.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. BuRRows. ' 


EaStTBOURNE Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 A.M.. 


and 6.30 P.M., Mr, EBENEZER HOWARD. 
QUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. E. S. Lana BUCKLAND, 
Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
LREDS, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev, 
C. Harerove, M.A. 
LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.M, 
and 6.30 p.M,, Rey. Isaac WRIGLEY, B.A. 


LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,80 |- 


P.M, Rey. R, A, ARmstRonG, B.A, 


Liverpoor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jury. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. DE BEAUMONT KLEIN, Even- 
ing, ‘‘ Work and Play, or the Ethics of Amuse- 
ment.” 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 

“. P.M, Rev. W. R. SHanks, 

Maraarte, Foreste1’s Hall, Union-crescent,11 a.m., 

Rev. J.-B. BARNHILL. 


Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 


Rev. CLEMENT I, Pixz. 


OxFoRD, Manchester Ccllege, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 


H. 8S. Sorry, M.A. 


PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 


street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 


PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 


6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszens Prior. 


RamsGatTK, Assembly Rooms, High-street,6.30P.M., 


Rev. J. B, BARNHILL: 


Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 


11.15 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. E, RATTENBURY 
Honpaes. 


ScarBorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M.and 7 P.M, 


Rev. J. M. ConneEtt. 


SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 


6.30 P.M. 


Sournport, Portland-street Church,11 a.m, and 


6.30 P.M. 


SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 


11 am, Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 


grounds, 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 


and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 


TounpRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 


road, 11 a.M.and 6.30 P.M. 


YorK,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6,.30P.M., 


Rev. H. Rawirnes, M.A. 
————_>_______. 
IRELAND. 


WARRENPOINT, co, Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 


more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. MELLONE. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


~OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIRNTY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—July 29th, 


at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “The Limits of 
Authority.” 


Concert at 7. 


PULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 


STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 


occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 
(at LIBERTY after September). 


AREY W. MASON can SUPPLY during 
the Summer and Autumn, or take temporary 
charge of VACANT PULPIT.— Address, Culcheth, 
Warrington. 


4 RANCIS "HAYDN ~ WILLIAMS, 

Minister of Flowergate Old Chapel, Whitby, 

offers his PULPIT and HOUSE for the month of 

August or September, in EXCHANGE, The 
house has five bedrooms. 


\ NV ANTED, working HOUSEKEEPER 
for widower with family, all duties, State 
age, wages, &c., to J., 12, Victoria-street, Stockport. 


BIRTHS. 


BaRNARD—On the 22nd July, at 147, Westbourne- 
avenue, Hull, to A. Sedgwick and Muriel 
Barnard, a son. 

Roscoz—On the 20th July, at 28, Denning-road, 
Hampstead, the wife of Philip Roscoe, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. — 


WorsLeY—SmiTH —On the 25th July, at the Church 
of the Messiah, Birmingham, by the Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A., Philip John, elder son of Philip J. 
Worsley, Esq., of Rodney Lodge, Clifton, to 
Muriel, younger daughter of Howard S. Smith, 
Eeq., of Oakfield, Edgbaston. 


DEATHS. 


Harrorp—On the 18th July, in his 77th year, the 
Rev. James Harrop, late of the Domestic Mis- 
sion, Renshaw-street, Manchester. Interred 
by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal on Saturday, the 
21st July, at the Brooklands Cemetery. 

THorNELY—On the 20th July, at his residence, 
Holly Bank, Woodley, near Stockport, Frank 
Thornely, Esq., J.P., aged 60 years. 
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Schools, etc. 


fe 


[BEREOED COLLEGE, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 


YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W, 


PrincipAL—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

The SESSION 1900-1901 will OPEN ~on 
THURSDAY, October 4th. STUDENTS are re- 
quested to enter their names on WEDNESDAY, 
October 3rd. 

LECTURES are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education, Taken systematically they 
form a connected and progressive courss, but a 
single course of Lectures in any subject may be 
attended. 

COURSES are held in preparation for all the 
Examinations of the University of London in Arts 
and Science for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) 
and for the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and 
also a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in 
Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students 
for Practical Work. Two Entrance Scholarships 
awarded yearly. A Gladstone Memorial Prize and 
the Early English Test Society’s Prize are awarded 
to Students each June, 

The ART SCHOOL is open from 10 to 4. 

Students can reside in the College. 


Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


—_—_— 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


PRINCIPAL a 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


eye Le EY OF FRIENDS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. 


Healthy country district, 
Fee £40 per annum. 
Write for prospectus. 


Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 


Cae WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


@* O Ff on the minimum nionthly balances, fo} 
/. when not drawn below £100, /, 
fe} ie) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


° 
i /. on Deposits, repayable on acmand. 1 vs 
Z, 2Tlo 2 fo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. ° 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


post free, FRANCIS RAYAZNSOROFT, Manager 


Telenhone No. § Holbern. 
Telegruphte Address: © BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


Vr SNEED, by an elderly lady, a 
‘USEFUL MAID or HELP (Unitarian). 
A good reader, letter writer, and needlewoman ; 
also a good nurse in illness. Abstainer preferred. 
—Apply, stating age, references, and terms, to 
M. S., Pierce and Co,’s Library, 50, High-street, 
Sydenham, : 


THE INQUIRER. 


Board and Restvence. 


ge 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, ROBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.8.C.),— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


| Bsa kes HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 
550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Hlvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. BOARD and RESIDENCE from 
30s. Send for particulars. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. Near the lakes, the 
woods, and the mountains of Westmorland. 
Board and lodging from three shillings per day.— 
Write for particulars to the Rev. H. V. Minus 
Starnthwaite Colony, Kendal, 


JPELES STON E.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments near Railway Station and to the Sea 
in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs. H. Roprnson, 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 


EAR WINCHELSEA.—-A few paying 

- QUESTS received in a healthy country 
village. Terms moderate, Good cycling. Pretty 
undulating country. Within easy reach of Rye 
and Camber. References given.—Mrs, COUPLAND, 
Icklesham, Rye. 


T, LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipney P. Porrrr, 


“WESTQBENTRAL HOTEL, 


Prop r, FREDERIC SMITH. 


| Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


| ACGOMMOBATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE Hoven in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Liit. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/8 to 2]-. 


t 
Service, Js. 
WZ. doy NOL 


| SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QuirtubE, LonpoNn.” 


BARRISTER, who is detained in 

London, would be glad to arrange for his 

son and daughter, aged 14 and 16, to BOARD with 

friends at the Seaside during the hdidays.— 
A, D. T,; 40, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
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JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED, Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for AUGUST: 
The Mystery of Cruelty, Sorrow, and Sin. 
My Confession of Faith. 
A Scientific Basis of Belief in a Future Life. 
A Note on the Teaching of Epictetus. 
A Sermon on a Rhodes and Kipling Text, 
China. 
Mr. Voysey ard the War. 
Colonial Flunkies. 
Another Clerical Jingo Pagan. 
The Lie Factory and its Results. 
Our Pillory. 
Our Un-English War. 
Notes by the Way : Notes on Books, &c. 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford: 
WILLIAMS and Nora@arte, and all Booksellers. 


NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY, Post Free, 1s. 6d, per Annum, 


Contents for AUGUST. 


Missionary Work in Northumberland and Durham 
(illustrated), James C. Street. 

Manners: their Significance and Cultivation. 
Edith Dowson, 

The Quarrelsome Flowers. H. M. Selby. 

What can. our Churches do for the Social Life of 
the People. A. H. Dolphin. 

W. E. Gladstone to Young Men. 

The Great Hucklow Holiday Home. 

The New Kingdom Indian Famine Fund. 

Ancient Legends of County Donegal. Arthur W. lox. 

The Watch Tower. In the Field, 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm, 
HovucH anpD Sons, Manchester ; Rawson anD Co. 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essex Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for July.—‘‘ Lessons from the New 
World.” 1. The World beyond Time. A Lesson 
from the Discovery of Columbus. 
Price 1d., post free 14d. 
Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE. — 
Founded in 1873, this Alliance upholds an 
equal moral standard for all men and women alike, 
and seeks for promises of personal purity mainly 
among young men. Subscriptions and donations 
are earnestly requested to strengthen the financial 
position of the Alliance and increase its opportuni- 
ties. ‘‘Fleshly Lusts,” Rev. C. J. Street, M.A, 
LL.B., 1d.; ‘“‘The Pioneer,” quarterly, 1d,—Secre- 
tary, E, Hammond, 15, Tothill-street, S.W. 


Good, w ll-packed PLUMS, 
TOMATOES, we., are supplied 
in 12 and 24 1b. boxes direct to 
the consumer, carriage paid per 
pa-senger train, when in best 
condition for Dessert, Bottling 


FROM 
and Preserving. Before order- 


ing your fruit elsewhere, you 


ORCHARD are invited to send for 


TO ILLUSTRATED LIST, 
containing prices, particulars 


of packing, testimonials, press 
HOME. 


notices, and useful recipes for 
preserving and bottling plums, 
H. B. POLLARD, Fruit Grower, EVESHAM. 


&¢., which will be sent post 
free to those mentioning THE 
INQUIRER, 


VY AES, post as COMPANION or 
LADY-HELP. Birmingham district pre- 
ferred.—Apply, Miss McKean, The Dingle, Oldbury, 
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WILLASTON SCHOOL is on the Estate bequeathed by the 
Founder, consisting of about 24 acres. It is one mile from 
Nantwich Station. There are frequent trains between Nantwich 
and Crewe (G. W. R.and L. N. W. R.), and the School is, there- 
fore, readily accessible from all parts of England. It is quite in 
the country. 

The situation is healthy, and there is good water supply. 

The drainage has been carried out by Messrs. William Bailey 
and Co., Sanitary Engineers, and has been inspected and 
approved by the North Ha8tern Sanitary Association, 

The sub-soil upon which the School stands is gravel and sand. 

THE BUILDINGS comprise :— : : 

I,—THE SCHOOL-HOUSE, including the Head Master’s house, 
four class rooms, a dining hall, three dormitories (for 
twenty, ten, and ten boys respectively), a library and 
reading room, and studies for the senior boys. 

Ii.—Two fives courts and a gymnasium. 

11I.—A Sanatorium for infectious cases of illness detached 
from the buildings, and on the opposite side of the road. 
The sick room in the School is right away from the dormi- 
tories, and adjoins the Head Master’s house. 

Dormitory accommodation has been provided at the outset 
for 40 boys. In other respects the buildings are sufficient 
for 50 or more, and by utilising additional dormitory 
space, which at first will not be called into requisition, 
ample room can be provided for the larger number. For 
increase beyond the numberof 50 a second house will be 
built in a separate portion of the School grounds. The 
dormitories are without cubicles. 

The School is planned on the system of residence in separate 
houses, and will not, therefore, be in any sense a hostel. 

The lady matron is Miss E. F. Wicksteed. The household 
arrangements are in her hands, under the supervision of 
the Head Master. 


Willaston School provides a liberal education on public school 
lines. Provision made for teaching:—Religious Knowledge, 
Classics, Modern Languages, History and Geography, English 
Language and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science, Music 
and Drawing. 

There is daily Morning Prayer, and a Religious Service in the 
School on Sunday. 

The aim of the Religious teaching is to instil a simple Christian 
faith and personal religion. The history of Religious liberty and 
rational faith will receive attention. This instruction will be in 
the hands of teachers free from tests of religious belief. 

The Upper School is divided into :— 

I.—A CLAssicAL Sipk.—The subjects are Religious 
Knowledge, English Language and Literature, History, 
Geography, Latin, Greek, French, German, and Mathe- 
matics. Boys are prepared for the Universities and 
a Professional career. 

II.—A Mopmrn Sipn.—-The subjects are Religious Know- 
ledge, English Language and Literature, History, Geo- 
graphy, Latin, German, French, Mathematics, Physical 
Science. Boys are prepared for Professional or Com- 
mercial life. 

In THE LOWER FormMS the course of instruction is the 
same for all, and in these Elementary Science will be taught 
chiefly by object and diagram lessons, dealing with chemistry, 
physics, and natural history, and illustrated in daily life by 
familiar objects. Boys who at an early age show under this 
training a taste for observation and experiment may; with advan- 
tage, pursue scientific study on the modern side. 

Special attention is attached to the teaching of History 
and of Geography, Physical, Political, and Commercial. : 

In the English Literature Classes the principles of literary 
criticism are kept before the boys. The books in the School 
Library are selected with the utmost care, due consideration 
being given to literary worth. The pupils are carefully ad- 
vised and helped in their reading, and an honest and systematic 


effort is made to cultivate an appreciation of what is good, and 
a sound literary judgment. 

Careful and individual attention is given to the physical train- 
ing and development of the boys. 

The whole system of school recreation is compulsory. The 
playing fields surround the School buildings, and offer ample 
space for Cricket and Football. - 

The changing rooms are on the ground floor, and include 
shower baths (hot and cold water). 

The gymnasium is 50 feet long and 32 feet broad. An instructor 
is in attendance. 

The single fives court is 16 feet by 32. The double court is 
18 feet by 32. The courtsare roofed, lighted from above, and have a 
spectators’ gallery. They are available in all states of the weather. 

Boys are encouraged to bring bicycles to the Schocl—the county 
offering great facilities for riding. A cycle house, for the proper 
accommodation of machines, is provided. 

A kitchen and fruit and flower garden, left in admirable order 
by the Founder of the School, has been retained. There is also 
some glass and a vinery. Boys are taught practical gardening, 
in the grounds, under the School head gardener. This forms a 
regular part of the School eourse for all, and is supplemented by 
instruction in botany, including plant life and classification. 

Until a separate building is completed as a workshop, Carpen- 
ter’s benches are placed in the gymnasium, for manual instruction. 

Photography is encouraged. A properly-equipped dark room 
is at the disposal of the boys. 

Examinations will take place at Christmas and Midsummer. 
The latter will be conducted by an examiner appointed by the 
Oxford and Cambridge Board, who will inspect the School and 
report upon its work. 

Parents will be furnished with reports of the progress and 
conduct of the boys three times a year. 


FEES. 


For Boarders = - - £100 per annum (inclusive)* 
or £33 6s. 8d. a term (inclusive) * 
For Day Boys - = - £12 12s. per term. 


* This does not include the teaching of instrumental music. 


FOUNDATIONERS. 


In accordance with the wishes of the Founder, provision will be 
made for a certain number of boys as FOUNDATIONERS, for whom 
the fees will only be ONE-HALF THE FULL FEES. These Founder’s 
Exhibitions are available in the case of a boy whose parent or 
guardian was, at the time of the boy’s admission to the School, a 
minister or a member of some congregation in England statedly 
assembling for the public worship of God, and imposing no 
obligation upon any member thereof (whether minister, member, 
or otherwise) to subscribe oc assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious doctrine. 
But the Governing Body in all cases to have power to decide, in 
their absolute and uncontrollable discretion, whether any parent 
or guardian was or was not a member of any such congregation 
as aforesaid; with power also to admit the sons or wards of 
persons who might be personally in full sympathy with, although 
they respectively might not actually be members for the time 
being of any such congregation as aforesaid. 

TENURE.—The Foundation Exhibitions are granted from year 
to year, but are renewable as long as the Foundationer’s conduct 
and progress are satisfactory, until the end of the Summer Term 
which shall be nearest to his 19th birthday. 

Further particulars may be obtained from :— : 

Guy Lewis (Head Master), Willaston School, Nantwich, 
Cheshire. 
A. H. WorTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. James’s Square, 


‘Manchester. 
E. W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL.—Isabella Arlosh Scholarship.— 
Open to Sons of Ministers, For particulars apply to A. H. 
WortTHINGTON, 1, St. James’s-square, Manchester. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tae Inpian Famine Branumo Somas 
Founp.—The Rev. S. Fletcher Williams 
writes from Calcutta on July 5:—“On 
Tuesday evening at a meeting of the joint 
Brahmo Committee, Professor B. N. Sen, 
the hon. secretary, read a detailed report 
of the work done with the Famine “Relief 
Fund, from the beginning of the opera- 
tions in April to June 26. He was 
requested to send a summary of the 
report to the Brahmo papers and to Mr. 
Pritchard. There can be no doubt that 
the fund is being most wisely and usefully | 
administered by the Brahmo workers.” 
Mr. Ion Pritchard acknowledges receipt 
of the following donations :—Amount 
already acknowledged, £2,125 lds. 7d.; 
E. G., 3s.; W., £5; Miss HE. Hibbert 
(second donation), 10s. ; Larne Old Pres- 
byterian Congregation, £10; Dr. Courtney 
Kenny, £25; Northgate End Chapel Sunday- 
school, Halifax, £5; From Padiham, £20 ; 
Mr. U. Pritchard, £2 2s.; Newhall Hill 
Church, Birmingham (second donation), 
10s.; Mrs. Thorpe, 10s.; Miss C. Smith, 
10s.; Total, £2,195 Os. 7d. Contributions 
may be sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Hssex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


A ForTNIGHT ago there seemed no 
longer any ground for hope that any of the 
Europeans besieged in the buildings of the 
British Legation at Peking had escaped 
massacre, and many papers published cir- 
cumstantial accounts of the horrible 
catastrophe; but during the last few days 
messages have been received, which show 
that although the besieged had been hard 
pressed and there had been considerable 
loss, the women and children at least were 
safe, and since July 17 the firing had 
ceased. Anxiety must still be very acute, 
and yet the worst fear is relieved. What- 


ever may be the course of events in the near 
future, it is to be hoped that the action of 
the Great Powers of civilised and Christian 
Hurope may not be dominated by the 
spirit which found such extraordinary 
utterance in the speech of the Emperor of 
Germany to some of his troops on their 
leaving for service in China. 


Wirx the more hopeful news from China > 


the week has brought the shock of the 
assassination of the King of Italy at 
Monza on Sunday evening, and to our 
Queen tke sorrow of the death on the fol- 
lowing evening of her second son, Prince 
Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, and since 
1893 Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
It was at the castle of Rosenau, near 
Coburg, where his father, Prince Albert, 
was born, that the Duke passed away, 
suddenly and without pain, happily spared 
from the increasing sufferings of a fatal 
malady. In the case of King Humbert 
there is no such alleviating thought. In 
the prime of life he has fallen a victim to 
the mad passion of the anarchist, leaving 
to his people the memory of a brave and 
conscientious ruler, with strong popular 
sympathies, notably shown during the 
terrible visitation of cholera at Naples in 
1884, “A man,” as Lord Salisbury said, 
““who loved his people above all things, 
and spent his life for them ; a man whose 
family had given themselves to the foster- 
ing of the Italian nationality with a hearty 
and devoted continuance which led to 
constant success.” 


Tue Wesleyan Conference, meeting this 
year at Burslem, under the presidency of 
the Rey. Dr. ‘Thomas Allen, received on 
Tuesday a report as to the position of the 
Twentieth Century Million Guineas Fund. 
Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., who moved the 
adoption of the report, expressed his 
belief that when the Conference met next 
year at Newcastle-on-Tyne, they would be 
able to rejoice over the accomplishment 
of their undertaking. Up to that time 
769,000 guineas had been promised, and 
317,500 guineas paid. Further large gifts 
were announced at the meeting, and at its 
close the Fund stood at 771,500 guineas. 


Tue Rey. C. M. Sheldon, author of ‘‘ In 
His Steps,” who has been in this country 
taking part in the recent Christian 
Endeavour Convention, sailed for home by 
the White Star s.s. Tewtonie on Wednes- 
day. On the previous evening a reception 
was held at Pembroke Chapel, Liverpool, 
on the invitation of the Rev. C. F. Aked 
and his deacons, at which Mr. Sheldon 
made an interesting speech, giving his 
impressions of Church life in this country. 
He said, as reported in the Christian World, 
that he found here more formality in the 
relations between minister.and people 


than in America. The position of the 
pulpit seemed to remove the minister to a 
great distance from his people, and often 
after service he disappeared into the vestry 
and went away without speaking to any of 
his hearers. He himself was not accus- 
tomed to that, but liked to be close to his 
people to know them all intim: ately, and to 
be able to speak to them individually both 
beforeand after service. English ministers, 
he thought, preached too much, People 
generally knew what was right, but they 
wanted to be-trained to do it. It was of 
the utmost importance that Churches 
should work in the slums of great cities. 
Ifthe Churches, forgetting their differences, 
would so work together in the worst 
quarters of their cities, it was difficult to 
picture the great effect that would be pro- 
duced. 


To the August Cornhill Mr. Frederic 
Harrison contributes an article in review 
of Mr, Charles Firth’s “ Oliver Cromwell 
and the Rule of the Puritans in England,” 
of which he speaks as an excellent, a 
fascinating, a decisive book. 


He tells the life-history of our mighty 
Puritan hero with all the fulness and 
accuracy which so many years of original re- 
search have made the privilege of the writer. 
It tells the story with a lucid vigour which 
must hold the interest of every reader, and 
it will pass with historians as the final 
estimate of the character and achievements 
of the Protector. It is a book to study, a 
book to enjoy, a book to Jive. 


Mr. Firth contributed the articles on 
Cromwell and other Civil War leaders and 
notables to the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” and is known as the editor of 
historical documents for the Camden 
Society, and the Royal Historical Society. 
He has now proved “that he can also write 
an admirable popular history. “ Mr. 
Firth’s Oliver,” says Mr. Harrison, “is by 
no means the divinely inspired hero who 
can do no wrong, and whose commands 
mere men are bound to obey without 
reasoning or delay, as he appears to 
Carlyle and some Puritan zealots in 
England and America. Mr. Firth shows 
us the defects of the Protector’s great 
qualities, his inevitable limitations, his 
slow enlargement of purpose, and his 
anxious hesitations and changes of mind. 
On the other hand, he proves Oliver to 
have been a consummate soldier, a pro- 
foundly conscientious spirit, and a born 
statesman above all statesmen of his age, 
if not in our English history.” 


On Tuesday the second annual Fine 
Art Exhibition was opened at Sayes 
Court Hall, Deptford, under the presidency 
of ‘Mr. A. H. A. Morton, M.P. Sir 
William Richmond, K.C.B R.A,, 
delivered an admirable address on Art. 
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The exhibits are numerous, and the success 
of the exhibition was attributed by most 
of the speakers to the labours of the 
hon. secretary, Mr. J. G. King, who is also 
the esteemed secretary of the old Deptford 
Chapel, of which the Rev. A. J. Marchant 
is minister. 

Awn illustrated history of ‘“ Matthew 
Henry and his Chapel” is announced by 
the Rev. H. D. Roberts, who is just 
relinquishing his ministry at Chester to 
undertake work for the Liverpool District 
Missionary Association. His book will 
appeal to all who are interested in the 
history of our churches, and will include 
in the record of more than two hundred 
years of Nonconformity the reprint of 
some quaint old documents. 


THE GREAT HUCKLOW HOLIDAY 
HOME. 


Tur Holiday Home was last week 
occupied by a mixed party, composed 
chiefly of teachers and scholars from the 
Hindley and Swinton Sunday-schools, 
with small detachments also from Horwich 
and Stalybridge, numbering altogether 
about eighty. That they thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves will be seen from the 
fact that they have only one serious com- 
plaint to make against the M.D.8.S.A., 
which is that it allows only seven days to 
the week, and those days remarkably 
short ones. ‘To the members of the party 
whom last year’s holiday has made 
familiar with the landscape, a new feature 
presented itself in the palatial structure 
of corrugated iron recently erected for the 
day accommodation of young holiday- 
makers. ‘To complete the scheme of the 
association there are still two dormitories 
to be built on the adjacent land when the 
necessary funds are forthcoming. And 
our week’s experience has shown us that 
the sooner this is done the better for the 
comfort and convenience of all concerned, 
and especially of those on whom falls the 
burden of management. 

The directors of the Home have, with an 
acuteness characteristic of Manchester 
men, seized upon the best possible site in 
the neighbourhood for their buildings, 
with a splendidly open view of green fields 
and rolling hills. There is a good playing 
field; but, not satisfied with this, with 
true British instinct our cricketers 
promptly annexed another. 


The week was full of activity, in spite 
of its tropical weather. There was an 
afternoon’s visit to Eyam, with its pathetic 
reminiscences of the Great Plague. There 
were full-day excursions to Castleton, 
Monsal Dale, and Buxton, under the 
leadership of our “experts in botany, 
geology, and natural history.’ Then one 
fine morning was taken up with an exciting 
cricket match between Swinton and the 
combined forces of Hindley and Horwich. 
Our modesty prevents us from recording 
the result. And so with rambles and 
games out-of-doors, and songs and dances 
indoors, the week flew swiftly by. The 
presence of a venerable and genial secre- 
tary of the Association ensured decorum, 
and imparted a tone of respectability to all 
the proceedings. He knows a short cut to 
Castleton. We do not regard a charge of 
6s. 6d. (5s. for juniors) for twenty-eight 
meals as in any way extortionate. 


SWINTONTAN, 


A WEEK-END \IN PARIS. 


I wave just returned from Paris and its 
wonderful exhibition, after a short five 
days’ visit. I suppose not many Sunday- 
school teachers have had the experience 
and pleasure of taking a class of young 
men on such an expedition, and so some 
account of it may be interesting. 

Three or four months ago the proposal 
was made, and an invitation given to the 
class to accompany me to Paris, with a 
strong recommendation that in the mean- 
time the young men should learn up 
as much of the language as possible and 
about the sights they would probably see, 
and this advice, I may say, they have 
certainly follosred. Our party of eight 
started on Thursday morning, July 19, 
from London Bridge, just comfortably 
filling a compartment of the carriage, and 
travelled on through Newhaven and 
Dieppe to Paris. Nine hours most enjoy- 
able travel, the sea passage being the 
pleasantest, and our destination was 
reached. We were not encumbered with 
much luggage, indeed this mainly con- 
sisted of a few extra collars, so that the 
walk of about three miles to our lodgings, 
a small boarding house near the Luxem- 
bourg gardens, was easily accomplished. 
A splendid walk it is too, past the grand 
opera house, through the Louvre, and by 
the river Seine, a wonderful series of sights 
at all times, but more especially when seen 
fur the first time. As we came along, my 
companions were greatly surprised at 
seeing the people seated at tables all over 
the pavement, and said that the police and 
County Council were very remiss to allow 
the way to be so blocked up. Before the 
end of the next day, however, they had 
got used to this open air custom, and 
themselves had joined the trespassers on 
the pathway. 

We had a comfortable little flat all to 
ourselves, joining for meals with the other 
boarders, four of whom were Chinamen 
sent by their Government to learn the 
language. French only was spoken at 
meal times, my young companions being 
silent and impressed by the vivacity and 
loudness of tone of three students who 
kept the conversation mainly to them- 
selves. ‘They were rather out in the cold 
at first, but the gestures and facial expres- 
sions of the speakers amused them, 
especially after I had assured them that 
in spite of the loud speech and occasional 
fierce looks nothing very serious was being 
discussed. 

We had four whole days to spend in 
Paris, two of which were reserved for the 
exhibition. A bath in the Seine was one 
of the treats promised, and this proved so 
attractive that every morning we went for 
a swim in the bath where the river was 
clearest. It meant a longer walk, but it 
was woith it. The days were fully filled 
up with sightseeing — the Pantheon, 
churches, the Louvre, Zoological Gardens, 
Boulevards, Palais Royal, the Are de 
Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne. - The 
sight, however, which, after the exhibi- 
tion, made the deepest impression was 
Napoleon’s Tomb, its grandeur and the 
wonderful lighting effects, and many were 
the questions put as to the man in whose 
honour so splendid a monument had 
been raised. A further effect was 
created when, in the midst of 
almost a dead silence, drums began to 
beat, filling the whole place with resound- 
ing echoes. It was the signal for closing, 


and at once in obedience to the sound the 
crowd turned towards the drummers and 
followed them as they marched out of the 
building and through the long passages of 
the Invalides into the street. Never have 
I seen a more orderly and effective means 
of clearing. One of my companions sug- 
gested that something of the kind should 
be used for closing school on a Sunday 
afternoon to secure an orderly dismissal. 
He is to bring the proposal forward at the 
next teacher’s meeting. 

Iam not going to describe the exhibition 
and will only say that I have seen nothing 
in its way so magnificent, that all who can 
should visit it, and certainly not miss the 
illumination of the whole of the buildings 
at night. As sight succeeded sight, the 
marvellous creations of men’s brains and 
hands, England’s work aud productions 
among the rest, the impression gradually 
grew upon us that our country’s place was 
not the all-important and overshadowing 
one that we had learnt to believe, but that 
other countries were quite as capable of 
doing excellent work, and, indeed, in 
some ways were ahead of us. A question 
or two from my companions would show 
me what was passing in their mind, and it 
was sometimes almost pathetic to note 
their wonder at the setting back of the 
Englishman to his place in line with the 
other nations. The young men did some 
shopping on their own account, showing 
me their purchases and change on their 
return, and I am bound to say that I 
never found they had made any mistake, 
even when they had received change out 
of English money. 

As to expense, £4 was the cost for evch 
of us, going with no organised party and 
getting the advantage of no reduced fare. 
Knowledge of the language and of the 
city on the part of the leader are, of course, 
necessary to obtain such a result. Tae 
excursion arrangements I found were all 
for night travelling, and as I looked upon 
the journey itself as one of the main 
features of the trip, we went by day ser- 
vice to see all we could. The sea passage 
alone, when midway between England and 
France, and with nothing but the wide 


expanse of water in view, was a revelation 


in itself. 

We all of us enjoyed the trip from 
beginning to end, in spite of the great 
beat, and nothing happened in any way to 
spoil the happiness of the party. To my 
knowledge not a word was spoken by our 
French hosts showing ill-will or un- 
pleasantness; on the contrary, we were 
treated with every courtesy, and on 
several occasions met. with exceptionally 
good-natured treatment. 


Ion PritcHaRD. 


Country Honipay Movement.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House-cham- 
bers, Campden-hill, London, W., begs to 
acknowledge with many thanks receipt 
for this fund of the following sums :—Mrs. 
Frank Freeston, 5s.; Mrs. Charles Free- 
ston, 5s.; Miss Mary Shannon, 5s.; Mrs. 
Barker, £1 1s.; Miss M. Martineau, £2 ; 
Mr. H. Kemp, 10s. 6d.; Mr. William 
Colfox, £10. 


es 


TRUE bliss, if man may reach it, is com- 
posed 
Of hearts in union mutually disclosed. — 


—Cowper. 
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POETIC INFLUENCES IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


IV.—The New Sense of Citizenship. 
BY THE REV. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A. 


“ He showed me that Great City, the 
New Jerusalem, descending out of Heaven 
from God.” —Rev. wai. 10. 


I wave spoken of the Revival of the 
Sense for Nature, of the Awakening to 
the Spiritual in the Universe and in the 
Soul, and of the Discovery of the Great. 
-ness of the Middle Ages. My subject 
to-night is a fourth influence which de- 
serves to be called Poetic, very intimately 
connected with these, and the outcome, in 
different ways, of each of them—namely, 
the New Sense of Citizenship. 

It is quite as marked as the others, and 
very inspiring. 

Let us go back once more to Addison. 
As I have said, Addison deserves our 
respect. He was a man of fine literary 
gifts. The choice English and quiet 
humour of his papers in the Spectator 
give him a permanent place in English 
literature. His hymns, too, will be re- 
membered. But he had the Queen Anne 
limitations. He had no feeling for 
mountains nor for wild scenery of any 
sort, none for Gothic architecture nor for 
Chaucer. And though he liked our old 
ballads, and dared to say on their behalf 
that he had found some Virgilian and 
Horatian beauties in them, he looked 
down, with all the polite people of his 
time, on the Elizabethans. His one ex- 
ception was the classical Milton, in whose 
defence he had to withstand an army of 
hostile critics. 

His ideas on Citizenship were similarly 
restricted. 

Take his immortal sketch of “Sir 
Roger de Coverley.” It is a humorous 
and, of course, exaggerated picture of an 
old-fashioned Tory. We see in the old 
knight the principles and prejudices on 
which Addison as a Whig threw his 
kindly satire. He is a typical representa- 
tive of the landed-interest—whose memory 
still lingers in some of our remote country- 
towns and villages. He is an old squire, 
devoted to the Stuarts, proud of his family 
and estate, fatherly and condescending to 
his tenants, fond of his old retainers and 
servants and horses—and of his parson 
also, if he does not know too much Latin 
and will read a sermon of his patron’s 
choosing! Beyond an affable interest in 
his labourers and farmers, courtesy to 
neighbours, due regard for the drowsy 
pieties of the Established Church, and 
attendance on the magisterial bench, he 
has no sense of public duty. He dislikes 
London—except for an occasional visit— 
and denounces its whiggery and com- 
mercial uppishness. He does not doubt 
that the landed gentleman is the basis of 
the State and the safeguard of property, 
nor that without him the people would 
starve and the nation go to the dogs. It 
could. never enter his head that others 
besides himself had a right to their native 
soil, or that, the country might dispense 
with his valuable services. Such notions, 
if hinted to him, would be in his eyes 
sheer tr2ason and Atheism. 

Now Addison, as an Hanoverian and a 
Londoner, laughs good-humouredly at this 


Stuart country gentleman. Yet it is 


* A sermon preached at All Souls’ Church, | 


Belfast, in May, 1900, 


obvious that his own ideal as a citizen is 
not very much higher. He belonged to the 
party of reform, was a leading public 
man, was a recognised censor of manners 
and morals. But he strikes us as pain- 
fully wanting in public spirit. He accepts 
the world about him—which was a very 
corrupt world—as an established fact, and 
is content with a gentle, satirical persua- 
sion. He did good in certain circles of 
society without one spark of what we are 
accustomed to call reformer’s zeal. He is 
the embodiment of discretion. His great 
virtue in the eyes of himself and his 
contemporaries is that he can hold his 
tongue and keep out of scrapes. It is 
amusing how anxious he is to disassociate 
himself from Milton’s republicanism, and 
painful to hear him speak of his outspoken 
friend, Steele, as “poor Dick.” He himself 
never spoke out, never gave offence, 
always stood well with the majority, never 
lost a penny for principle, and died “the 
ereat Mister Addison.” Such was the 
Court whiggery which resisted the landed 
party in politics by means of Government 
offices and moneys and bribes. 

But let us pass over some seventy or 
eighty years. We find now a very 
different state of things. London is a 
great merchant city, and not the only 
great city. Manufactures have sprung: 
up or developed in many parts of the 
country. Dissent flourishes. And the 
old landed gentry are confronted by a 
sturdy, trading, non-conforming middle- 
class, who are not content that the legisla- 
tion shall be in the hands of and for the 
interest only of the agricultural nobility. 
The House of Commons has changed its 
complexion. Business has grown respect- 
able. Literature, voiced by Dr. Johnson, 
has defied the lordly patron and thrown 
itself on middle-class support. A middle- 
class journalism also gives employment to 
independent thinkers. And the rights of 
the trader are emphatically asserted in 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations.” 
Benjamin Franklin lives in a different age 
from Addison’s. We see in him a new 
liberality, a new plainness of speech, a 
new vigour of thought, a new sense of 


citizenship. 


Yet in such a man as Franklin we meet 
with limitations as marked in their way as 
Sir Roger de Coverley’s. He is the city 
man as opposed to the landowner, and is 
as convinced of his indispensableness to 
the State as Sir Roger was of his. He 
regards the manufacturing and Dissenting 
interests as the mainstay of national pros- 
perity and liberty. Without them the towns 
could make no progress, and the country 
would fall back into feudalism. Nor has 
he the least suspicion of his right to his 
profits—as Sir Roger had none of his 
right to his rents. That the nation might 
become its own employer would have 
seemed to him and the leading men of that 
time as foolish or wicked speculation. 

Bat let us move on again, some forty 
or fifty years. What is now the condi- 
tion of England? We are in a corn- 
law agitation. The trader has got the 
upper hand of the landed gentleman. He 
obtains free trade for his goods, and cheap 
corn and bread for his employés, and 
pushes railways through the parks of the 
nobles. What is known as the Man- 
chester School of politicians demands 
freedom of contract between masters and 
men, non-interference in private business 
and foreign affairs, and, in the interest of 
commerce, international peace and the 


abolition of armaments. And, though 
an essentially middle-class movement, it 
recognises the working class as a neces- 
sity, and as to be benefited for its own 
sake as well as in the interest of the 
employer. John Bright, for instance, who 
always took a middle-class point of view, 
was not content, with Benjamin Franklin, 
to be “‘a considerate master.” He advo- 
cated peace, and free trade, and freedom 
of contract on behalf of the working man 
himself. 

Once more, pass over a series of years. 
Come down to the eighties and nineties. 
Two movements have sprung from the 
Manchester School—one in opposition, the 
other as a development out of it. © These 
are Imperialism and Socialism. I use 
both words in a wide sense, and not 
necessarily in an antagonistic sense. As 
Lord Salisbury said the other day, Impe- 
rialism has succeeded to and triumphed 
over the Manchester Liberalism. It was 
a protest against non-interference in 
foreign affairs, and against “peace at any 
price,’ while England was growing into a 
Greater England all over the world. Our 
Government, trade, capital, and fellow- 
countrymen abroad must be protected by 
active vigilance at home and by military 
and naval efficiency. Disraeli was alive to 
this. He kept an eye on Russia, bought the 
Suez Canal, and made the Queen Empress 
of India. And since his death his Impe- 
rialistic policy has steadily gained favour, 
until of late years it has carried everything 
before it. It has bolstered up Turkey and 
China against the Northern Bear, defeated 
Home Rule for Ireland, federalised, to 
some extent, the Colonies, and wrested 
independence from Soudanese and Dutch 
in bringing closer English North and 
South Africa. Imperialism is the distin- 
euishing feature of our politics and litera- 
ture at the present moment. Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Mr, Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Kipling are our 
representative Englishmen; and, to judge 
from appearances, they are likely to be so 
for a long time to come. 

Nevertheless, even these gentlemen 
have their limitations—as John Bright, 
Benjamin Franklin, Addison, and Sir 
Roger de Coverley had theirs. When the 
Imperialist speaks of freedom and jastice 
he means such as we now enjoy under the 
English flag—that is, such as our landed 
gentlemen have wrung from the Crown, 
and our trading classes from the landed 
gentlemen, and our working people from 
the trading classes. It does not seem to 


occur to him that possibly a more civilised 


world might even dispense with the Eng- 
lish flag; or that the working men and 
women of the different nations may join 
hands in obtaining from their rulers such 
a measure of freedom and justice as the 
English constitution at present may have 
no room for. : 

I am not going to indulge in useless 
prognostications. I only ask you to go 
back with me a little, and to note certain 
phenomena which may not be without 
their influence in the future. Let us re- 
turn for a moment to the French Revolu- 
tion. As you know, that great upheaval 
was looked upon with horror by the 
respectable people of England. You are 
aware how Burke shrieked against it. 
But its ideas were welcomed by the poets. 
Burns threw up his cap and sent a cannon 
to help the revolutionists. | Cowper 
rejoiced, and Blake rejoiced, and Words- 
worth and Coleridge thought they saw a 
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new era dawn for humanity. Without 
the least sympathy for bloodshed—though 
they recognised that brutal excess was 
inevitable in the revolt of an outraged and 
maddened people — Wordsworth and 
Coleridge welcomed the Republican 
principles. These principles were—I quote 
Mr. Stopford Brooke—as follows :— 
“Man was one. What was true for one 
man was true for all. What was right 
for one was right for all. There were no 
class distinctions, no privileges. There 
were no national divisions, no national 
enmities. There was only one class—the 
class of man. There was only one nation 
—the nation of mankind. All men had 
equal rights—I wish they had said that 
all men had equal duties. All men were 
equally free. All men were brothers.” 
These conceptions were seized upon by 
the few, including, as I have said, the 
poets—who in our history especially have 
been the prophets—and some radicals like 
Price and Priestley. Priestley, to his 
honour—and it should redeem him much 
in our eyes: I think it was by far the best 
thing about him—suffered for his Re- 
publicanism: had his house burnt down 
in Birmingham and then was compelled 
to go to America. Unconsciously a 
great change came over English thought 
and . feeling. A new republican pity 
entered into our national  culture— 
pity for children, for the poor, 
for the over-worked, for the suffering, and 
for the lower animals. We feel it in 
Burns’ poems, in Cowper’s verse and 
letters, in Blake’s “Songs of Innocence” 
and his frontispieces, in Coleridge’s 
“Ancient Mariner,” in Reynolds’ paint- 
ings of children, in the homely themes of 
Gainsborough and the English land- 
scapists, and, above all, m Wordsworth’s 
poems—particularly in the “ Prelude.” 
The “Prelude” was not published until 
many years later, but it was written at the 
beginning of the century and sprang 
directly out of the hopes and disappoint- 
ments of the Revolution. Read the 
“Prelude,” my friends. It is one of the 
noblest books in the English tongue. Read 
it, every bit of it, many times. “ I could 
not ask you, in my last sermon, to read 
anything nobler in this present connection. 
It came to me as a revelation, and so I 
feolieve it would to some of you. It leads 
up, from first to last, to this grand, demo- 
cratic hope, in the poet’s own words, 
& What oe is, why may not millions be?” 
Yes, the millions —the mass of the 
population in any country, are the prob- 
for. For them, got for a privileged few, 
the world exists. For them the sun shines 
and the earth yields its increase. For 
them the Church of God was founded. 
For them Government legislates, For 
them are reform, education, culture, and 
religion. For all, not for some. This is 
the new thought, the new light which has 
dawned on men’s souls never to set. 
There have been years, whole decades, 
when it has been hid. It was so in the 
days of Waterloo. There was then much 
boasting of the English arms, the English 
constitution, the English Church, the 
English nobility ; and the millions were 
content to be uneducated, drunken, vote- 
less, and to ery “‘ Down with the French.” 
In such days poets fled from England, or 
wrote of the past. But in the thirties and 
forties the new dream reappeared and 
stirred noble energy. The millions began 
to ask for bread, for the franchise, for 
education, for newspapers, for railways, 


for education, for temperance, and for 
religion. 

Shelley, whose gentle, wayward spirit 
had been outraged by English narrowness, 
was honoured after his death, and his 
poems were sung at Chartist meetings. 
Dickens opened the eyes of the reading 
public to the condition of the poor in 
“Oliver Twist.” He always wrote for the 
millions. He himself was of the people, 
and he worked for the people. In all his 
novels he strikes hard at middle-class 
corruption—at middle-class indifference 
and ignorance and affectation and selfish- 
ness and bumbledom. And to promote 
reform he started the Daily News’ and 
Household Words. Then there were the 
two men whose names are connected 
in sO many ways with what is really 
and deeply poetic among us—Carlyle 
and Ruskin. Impressed by the evil 
in all classes, and avoiding party 
names and cries, they spoke in prophetic 
language which very many still cannot 
understand. Carlyle’s “Past and Present,” 
and Ruskin’s “ Unto this last,” for instance, 
are radical beyond any party radicalism, 
and conservative in a manner dumb- 


founding to the ordinary Tory. They 
contrast our modern civilisation with 
Medievalism, denouncing aristocratic 


privileges, the self-interest Individualism 
of the Manchester political economists, 
and the greed of democratic agitators. 
Carlyle said, “ With our present system 
of individual Mammonism and Govern- 
ment by Laissez faire, this nation cannot 
live. The problem of the whole future 
in Government is the Organising of 
Labour; how to deal with the actual 
labouring millions of England is the 
imperatively pressing problem of the 
present, pressing with a truly fearful 
intensity and imminence in these very 
years and days. No Government can 
longer neglect it.” Ruskin spoke in the 
same way against the current theory of 
Wealth. Let us not be misled, he urged, 
by income tax statistics. The accumula- 
tion of things which fetch money is not 
growing richer. Drink, racehorses, opium, 
slaves, harlots, command a terrible price, 
but their increase is not increase of wealth. 
On the other hand, the most precious 
things in the world—sunshine, the air, 
life, and immortality-——are God’s free gifts 
to all. There is no wealth but well-being, 
and well-being is life—life, including all its 
powers of love and joy and admiration. 
“That country is richest which nourishes 
the greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings; and that man is richest 
who having perfected the functions of his 
own life to the utmost has also the widest, 
helpful influence, both personal and by 
means of his possessions, over the lives of 
others.” With passionate contempt he 
denounced the idea, which is still accepted 
by very many, that “self-interest is the 
soul of business.” Quoting Adam Smith 
that “It is the fear of losing his employ- 
ment which restrains the worker’s frauds 
and corrects his negligence,” Ruskin said 
“Let any Christian reader think within 
himself what an entirely damned state of 
soul any human creature must have got 
into who could read with acceptance such 
a sentence as this.”” From his knowledge 
of Art, and through Art of History, he was 
able to bring forth overwhelming evidence 
that pictures, buildings, sculptures, and 
all works of beauty, were the works of 
love in proportion as they were beautiful, 
and that mere self-interest never pro- 


duced a single work of art worth pos- 
sessing. Belief in God, love for Christ 
and Mary, delight in Nature, patriotism, 
friendship and honour—not desire for 
gold nor fear of losing employment—have 
been the motives that raised cathedrals 
and city halls, and covered them with 
carving, mosaic or fresco, shaped iron and 
bronze, and painted the Word of God in 
undying colours. ‘“ And woe,” he cried, 
“on all labour whatsoever that is done in 
greed or fear! Woe to the nations where 
such work is done! Let it beware of the 
fate of Sodom and Gomorrah !” 

Carlyle and Ruskin complained that 
they stood alone, and were merely a pair 
of voices crying in the wilderness. Yet 
their influence has been very great. 
Nearly all the startling conclusions of 
such writers as William Morris, Karl 
Marx, and Henry George are tobe found 
in their works, and such Socialistic efforts 
and measures as land nationalisation, 
State mines and railways and telegraphs, 
municipalisation of tramsways, water, gas, 
and electricity, and the taxation of ground 
values are only the application of principles 
which they have laid down. The outcome 
of Ruskin’s teaching was plainly indicated 
by the uproar excited by ‘Unto this 
Last”? when it began to appear in the 
Cornhill Magazine. Such pressure was 
brought to bear on Thackeray, who was 
then editor, that he stopped its con- 
tinuance. 

“Socialism” has still an ugly sound. 
It means for most people mob-rule, stump 
oratory, strikes, and burning of hayricks. 
But the Socialism I am speaking of is not 
far, it seems to me, from the Sermon on 
the Mount, and is destined to outlast and 
supersede Imperialism. As John Morley 
said recently, the coming issue will be 
between these two forces—between the 
ideal of an English Empire based on mili- 
tarism and of an International Federation 
based on labour and fellowship. I do not 
wish, as I have said, to indulge in wild 
conjectures. Iam content to believe that 
though Imperialism is now everywhere 
triumphant, Socialism, in its higher sense, 
has only to work and wait to have its 
turn. And I will, in conclusion, just 
draw your attention to one significant 
sign of it—the change, I mean, gradually 
coming over the word “ gentleman.” We 
have had our landed gentleman, our Court 
gentleman, our merchant gentleman, our 
national, patriotic gentleman. We are 
feeling, I think, after a higher type of 
gentleman, whose characteristics are 
somewhat as follows:— 

First, he judges himself not by what he 
has, nor by what he knows, but by what 
he does and what he is. 

Second, he estimates others not by their 
clothes, their possessions, nor their educa- 
tion, but by their character. 

Third, he is ashamed to have leisure 
when so many are over-worked; he is 
ashamed to be rich when so many are 
poor; he is ashamed of prosperity which 
may involve hardship to others ; he cannot 
enjoy culture which is not shared by his 
fellow-men. Leisure, riches, success, 
literature, art, knowledge and religion 
have no attraction for him as the exclusive 
property of the few. 

Lastly, he believes in Jesus Christ. He 
does not accept the widespread opinion 
among Christians that Christianity is 
impracticable, and that the Sermon on the 
Mount is to be taken cwm grano salis. He 
has absolute faith in Love. He believes 
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that Love, when men trust it sufficiently, 
is stronger than money, stronger than 
-brains, and stronger than guns. He 
believes that Love, when it is deep enough, 
has power to overcome everything in the 
world that is accursed. 

Ruskin says, at the close of his great: 
treatise, “ Modern Painters” :—“So far 
as you desire to possess rather than to 
give, so far as you look for power do com- 
mand instead of to bless, so far as your 
own prosperity seems to you to issue,out 
of contest or rivalry of any kind with 
other men or other nations, so long as 
the hope before you is for supremacy 
instead of love, and your desire is to be 
greatest instead of least—so long you are 
serving the Lord of all that is last and 
least, the last enemy that shall be 
destroyed—Death; and you shall have 
Death’s crown with the worm coiled in it, 
and Death’s wages with the worm feeding 
on them ; kindred of the earth shall you 
yourself become, saying to the grave 
'_*Thou art my Father,’ and to the worm 
‘Thou art my mother and my sister.’ ” 
And then he adds, what shall be my last 
words to you as your minister, “I leave 
you to choose between these wages and 
the gift of the Morning Star, this 
obedience and the doing of the Will 
which shall enable you to claim another 
kindred than of the earth, and to hear 
another voice than that of the grave, 
saying ‘My brother and sister and 
mother.’ ” 
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“THE LIFE OF LIVES.’* 


Arter more than a quarter of a century 
of active labour, the venerable Dean of 
Canterbury takes up again the theme of 
his best known work, “The Life of 
Christ,” first published in 1874. The 
present bulky volume, containing forty- 
three chapters in 563 pages, is written 
from the same general point of view, and 
marked by the same characteristics. The 
Preface explains that it has a different 
object ; “it deals with questions of high 
importance, and aims at deepening the 
faith and brightening the hope in Christ 
of all who read it honestly,”’ The curious 
‘implication that its predecessor did not 
deal with questions of high importance 
need not be pressed; the statement is of 
the loose and rhetorical kind to which 
readers of Dr. Farrar’s books grow pain- 
fully accustomed. As he has “seen no 
reason to correct a single conclusion of 
the smallest vital importance,” it may be 
inferred that the critical labours of the 
last twenty-five years have made no im- 
pression on him, This is plain from the 
statementthat theresult of closeand hostile 
criticism shows the Gospels “ to be of unas- 
sailable veracity ” (p. 6), or, again, that the 
genuineness of St. John’s Gospel “ may 
_be regarded as finally established by 
modern criticism” (p. 429). In this airy 
fashion is the whole army of recent 
students waved off the field. How diffe- 
rent is the cautious treatment of Professor 
Sanday in his suggestive article in 
Hastings’ “ Dictionary of the Bible.” The 
Dean of Canterbury disdains to mention 
such trifles as the inconsistencies in the 
narratives of the Virgin-birth. The 
miracle is proved by “ our conviction that 
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He whom we worship . . . came not into 
the world by the ordinary processes of 
human birth,” &c. (p. 22). Historical 
questions are thus to be decided by 
emotion. When this method of assurance 
is applied to the Ascension, even the Dean 
isa little uncomfortable, but to that we 
will return. It is more natural that the 
sinlessness of Jesus should be defended 
on this ground; but when we are told 
that this was ‘an achieved sinlessness ” 
(p. 74) and in the next sentence are 
informed that he was “truly God,” we 
seem to have a theological counterpart to 
the paradox so oddly stated thus by a 
recent writer: “Freedom of will is ouly a 
particular instance of a general truth 
namely, that all bodies whatever, under 
certain conditions, are free to act in certain 
ways and within certain limits, but not in 
others, and are not only free to act, but are 
compelled to do so!”* The man who was 
also “truly God” was surely under very 
strong direction not to sin. In other 
words, the sinlessness of Jesus cannot 
have been at the same time both natural 
and supernatural. Yet that is precisely 
what our author affirms. 

The chief note of the book is thus its 
exaggeration. This is betrayed in the 
style; there is at least one sentence two 
whole pages long, pp. 402-404 ; ef. another, 
pp. 538-540. Dr. Farrar’s extraordinary 
abundance of quotation is known to all 
readers: he has a fancy for those of 
similar quality to his own copiousness : 
what can be more objectionable than this 
description of John the Baptist, “ His 
work was to preach the ‘ pure, unsophisti- 
cated, dephlegmated, defecated’ moral 
law” (p. 234) ! The colours, therefore, are 
laid on very thick: the condition of the 
heathen world is depicted in the utmost 
gloom: and though the writer can easily 
justify each single statement (and the 
student may find his references here, 
and elsewhere, useful), the total omission 
to present anything on the other side pro- 
duces an unjustifiable impression. It is 
the same with Dean Farrar’s estimates of 
the Law and the Pharisees. Everything is 
judged at its worst, to set off Christianity 
in heightened splendour by contrast. Here 
and there (see the citations on pp. 358, 374, 
379) a glimpse is offered into some fairer 
judgment, but the author soon relapses 
again, and paints everything around Jesus 
in the darkest hues. Of a writer who 
stands just where he did five-and-twenty 
years ago, it is needless to say that one of 
the main problems of modern gospel-study 
—their eschatology—does not enter into 
his view. The chapter on the “ Messianic 
Hope” is exceedingly inadequate, and the 
writer glides over the great discourse on 
the Mount of Olives without a hint of its 
difficulties (p. 471). In his interpretations 
the Dean is refreshingly anti-sacerdotalist ; 
he leans a good deal theologically on 
Bishop Westcott ; and heis manfully true to 
his own teachings on the “ Eternal Hope” 
in the suggestion that even Judas, after 
he had “gone to his own place,” may 
“have been reached by the Divine tender- 
ness and pardoning compassion of his 
Lord” (p. 434). 

Dean Farrar appears, however, some- 
times really unable to face the facts. 
Oddly enough, the Transfiguration is not 
discussed in the volume. But the Ascen- 
sion receives an entire chapter. The lan- 
guage of the New Testament is, of course, 
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founded on the well-known Jewish view 
that there was a series of heavens one 


above another through which Jesus 
passed. That necessarily implies that 
he was carried up through the 
visible sky. Dean Farrar, however, 


converts the plural “ heavens ” (e.g., Eph. 
iv. 10, Hebr. iv. 14) into the’ singular 
“heaven,” and then remarks that the 
language is necessarily “ anthropomor- 
phic,’ because heaven is a state, not a 
locality : ‘When we speak, therefore, of 
Christ’s Ascension, we mean primarily that 
He withdrew Himself from physical mani- 
festations to His servants on earth, in 
order to bestow on them that nearer, 
more intense, more spirituai presence,” 
&c. (p. 545). This is, however, no ascen- 
sion at all; and the author is driven to 
concede that “besides this belief in the 
Ascension, it is regarded, by many, as the 
termination of Christ’s ministry by the 
visible rising from earth upwards through 
the air in the presence of His disciples.” 
This belief is held “by many,” of whom 
Dean Farrar plainly is not one, though the 
band includes the writers of the apostolic 
age. The evidence of the New Testament 
must, however, be faced. In the account 
in Luke xxiv. 51, the phrase “and was 
carried up into heaven” is shown by 
textual criticism to be an early insertion. 
In the Epistles, as the Dean justly 
remarks, “ the actual rising heavenwards 
is nowhere narrated,” but he does not see 
that the use of the plural “ heavens ”’ is 
really decisive. There remains the account 
at the opening of the Acts, “he was 
taken up, and a cloud received him out of 
their sight.” ‘If we interpret the first 
word in the general sense,” says Dr. 
Farrar, ‘and combine it with the ‘stood 
apart from them’ of the Gospel, we might 
suppose that Christ simply vanished from 
the present of His loved ones into an 
overshadowing and shining cloud.” But 
this imterpretation—the thin end (very 
thin) of the rationalist wedge-—is really 
rendered impossible by the language of 
the “ two men in white apparel,’ who ask 
the disciples “‘ Why stand ye looking up 
into the sky? This Jesus, which was 
received up from you into the sky, shall 
so come in like manner as ye beheld him 
going into the sky.” These words are 
final, why are they not quoted? The 
best illustration of them is found in the 
language of Paul which describes the 
correspondiug Descension of the Lord 
himself from Heaven with a shout, where 
he adds the significant words, “‘ then we 
that are alive, and are left, shall together 
with them be caught up in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air.” This was, 
of course, written before a line of the 
Gospels or of the Book of Acts. It is 
decisive as to the meaning attached to the 
story in the early Church. The simple 
fact is that no study of the life of Jesus 
can hope to succeed until the atmosphere 
of belief and expectation in which the 
Gospels took their rise has been thoroughly 
1ealised. There is no trace in this book 
of any serious effort for this end. Those 
who start from the author’s premises will 
naturally not miss it. But this method of 
treating the greatest of historical inquiries 
will only satisfy those who are convinced 
already. J. HstLin CARPENTER. 


Tur mind is everything—what you 
think you become.— Gautama. 
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CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM.* 


“Tes verités mystiques ne peuvent ni 
vieillir ni mourir.... Une cewvre ne vieillit 
qu en proportion de son anti-mysticisme.” — 
Maeterlinck. 


Frew of the long line of Bampton 
lecturers have had a more interesting or 
attractive subject than Mr. Inge. In 
choosing to write upon Christian Mysticism 
he was evidently following the bent of his 
own mind, but he has also shown a true 
instinct for seizing upon a special need 
and opportunity. There is on the one 
hand a close relation of sympathy between 
Christian mysticism regarded as an 
intellectual movement and the spiritual 
philosophy which has given new meaning 
and a modern setting to the Greek 
doctrine of the anima mundi. On the 
other hand there is a brilliant group of 
historical scholars, Harnack, Hermann, 
and others of the neo-Ritschlian school 
who have done their best to pour scorn 
upon the whole subject. of mysticism as 
an aberration of Christian piety, an 
abandonment of secure historical founda- 
tions for the quicksands of self-delusion. 
In these circumstances a special import- 
ance attaches to a survey of the whole 
subject like the one before us, full ag it is 
of fine criticism and delicate religious 
sympathy. 

Perhaps the central fact which emerges 
most clearly from Mr. Inge’s pages is the 
continuity of the mystical movement in 
Christian history. St. John, Origen, 
Meister Eckhart, Ruysbroek, the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, and Wordsworth are 
shown to have a deep affinity of intellec- 
tual attitude. They are the unwavering 
opponents of every legalist interpretation 
of Christianity, whether it take the form 
of high sacerdotal doctrine or of deistic 
rationalism ; and they combine to teach 
the immanence of God in the human soul 
and the world as the central truth of their 
theology. 

Many attempts have been made to 
classify mystics according to the particular 
form assumed by the rapture of thought 
or emotion. Mr. Inge is content with 
one broad and very suggestive divi- 
sion. On the one side are those who 
regard the whole world of sensible objects 
as a barrier placed between the sou] and 
God. The way of perfection consists in 
escaping from all images and _ sensible 
forms till the impassioned soul in its 
upward flight loses itself in the formless 
and viewless light of God. The seecrcts 
of such a life are all within. The beauty 
of Nature has no ministry for it, and it 
regards the witness of the Church and 
its daily multiplied grace with the in- 
difference of those who have other bread 
to eat. It is the feeling which Coleridge 
has put into the following lines :— 

It were a vain endeavour, 

Though I should gaze for ever 

On that green light that lingers in the 
West; 

I may not hope from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life whose fountains are 
within. 

Mr. Inge has some good and discrimi- 
nating criticism of this attitude of mind. 
He is aware of its grave dangers. He 
shows how it encouraged what is known 
as the via negativain mystical speculation, 
leaving the mind with a thought of God 
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which is simply the negation of all posi- 
tive meaning, void, passionless, uncreated. 
He makes the suggestive observation that 
“nearly all that repels us in medieval 
religious life — its ‘ other-worldliness ’ 
and passive hostility to civilisation, the 
emptiness of its ideal life, its maltreat- 
ment of the body, its disparagement of 
family life, the respect which it paid to 
indolent contemplation—springs from this 
one root.” But then, with the perception 
of a true critic, he proceeds to point out 
that the negative road is not all pure 
error. ‘There is a negative side in reli- 
gion, both in thought and practice. We 
are first impelled to seek the Infinite by 
the limitations of the finite, which appear 
to the soul as bonds and prison walls. It 
is natural, first, to think of the Infinite as 
that in which these barriers are done 
away. And in practice we must die daily, 
if our inward man is to be daily renewed.” 
The class of mystics to which we have 
just- referred have often received an 
almost exclusive attention from students 
of the subject, and we-are glad to find 
that Mr. Inge devotes so much space to. 
the other great school, who may be aptly 
described as symbolists. It is they who 
bear such an extraordinary likeness to the 
great poets and spiritual thinkers of our 
own time. In theirthought the whole world 
of material forms is a translucent veil 
through which the Divine is revealed to the 
pure spirit. It is not Wordsworth, or T. H. 
Green, but John the Scot who tells us that 
“every visible and invisible creature is a 
theophany or appearance of God.” The 
author’s own sympathy with thisattitude of 
mind gives special interest to the two 
closing lectures on Nature-Mysticism and 
Symbolism. Like Mr. Illingworth, in his 
recent book on Divine Immanence, he seeks 
to combine his love for the sacramental 
system of the Church with his Platonic 
idealism ; but in doing so he seems to us 
to come dangerously near to re-introducing 
some of the ideas of Deism, of special and 
limited channels of grace, of external and 
legal relations between the soul and God, 
which are abhorrent to the thought of the 
true mystic. The truth is that the mystic of 
whatever school, even when he is a strict 
conformist to ecclesiastical rule, is little 
influenced by history or historical revela- 
tion. Heis the extreme instance of the 
individualist in religion. He can tell us 
what he has felt of the everlasting reality 
of God, but his witness is only valid for 
other men in so far as they feel the 
same. This forms but an uncertain 
foundation for a common loyalty, or 
even for the fellowship of common 
worship. “ Mystics,” it has been finely 
said, -“‘arise in every church and form 
none.” We accordingly agree with Mr. 
Inge when he says that “every religion 
must have an institutional, as well as a 
mystical, element.” The neo-Ritschlian 
with his contempt for the mystic is self- 
exiled from one of the great sources of 
religious renewal; but the teacher who 
relies entirely on the intuitions of the 
solitary soul may be in no less danger of 
mistaking the part for the whole. Chris- 
tianity needs the entire range of human 
need and experience in the life of the 
individual and the church for its mani- 
festation of the perfect Son of God. 
Perhaps, after all, the chief contribution 
of the mystic to our common Christianity 
has been not what he has discovered, but 
the way in which he has discovered it. It 
has been his part to brace the mind for 


severe thought and high contemplation, 
and by the discipline of restraint to give 
depth and inwardness to the affections. 
He may not be able to make us sharers 
of his vision, but he can at least teach us 
the method and spirit in which every 
divine quest must be undertaken. The 
writings of the mystics in all their central 
and most durable parts have aimed at 
showing how the single eye and the pure 
heart, ‘the vision and the faculty divine,” 
may be won. It is their peculiar office to 
recall us to the practice of holiness, with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord. 
W. H. Drummonp. 


OBITUARY. 


—e—— 
THE REV. JAMES HARROP. 


For more than thirty years a faithful 
minister to the poor in Manchester, Mr. 
Harrop had retired in 1893 from active 
service, and on Wednesday, July 18, 
entered into his final rest. A native of 
Macclesfield, he was born March 15, 1824, 
and was educated for the ministry at the 
Home Missionary Board, entering in 1859 
upon his life work in Manchester. A 
Domestic Mission had already been 
established in that city for more than 
twenty years, and Mr. Harrup established 
a second centre of activity, which, in 
1868, found a home in Embden-street, and 
fifteen years later removed to the present 
Mission buildings in Renshaw-street. The 
record of Mr. Harrop’s devoted ministry 
is in the lives of the people among whom he 
laboured for so many years. Only failure 
of powers led to his relinquishment of 
that. work, the memory of which is still 
warmly cherished by many friends. 


THE INWARD LIFE. ~ 
From the Imitation of Christ. 


ReGarp not much who is for thee, or 
against thee; but mind what thou art 
about, and take care that God may be with 
thee in everything thou doest. 

Have a good conscience, and God will 
well defend thee. For whom God will 
help no man’s perverseness shall be able 
to hurt. 

If thou canst be silent and suffer, with- 


out doubt thou shalt see that the Lord 


will help thee. He knoweth tbe time and 
manner how to deliver thee, and therefore 
thou oughtest to resign thyself to Him. 
It belongs to God to help and deliver from 
all confusion. 

It is often very profitable, to keep ts 
more humble, that others know and re- 
buke our faults. When a man humbleth 
himself for his failings, then he easily 
pacifieth others and quickly  satisfieth 
those that are offended with him. 

God protecteth the humble and de- 
livereth him; the humble He loveth and 
comforteth ; unto the humble man He in- 
clineth Himself; unto the humble He 
giveth great grace; and after his humilia- 
tion He raiseth him to glory. Unto the 
humble He revealeth His secrets, and 
sweetly draweth and inviteth him unto 
Himself. 

The humble person, thoueh he suffer 
confusion, is yet tolerably well in peace; 
for that he resteth on God, and not on 
the world. 


Be careful to avoid with great diligence 
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those things in thyself which do commonly 
displease thee in others. 

Gather some profit to thy soul whereso- 
ever thou art, so as if thou seest or 
hearest of any good examples stir up thy- 


self to the imitation thereof. But if thou 
observe anything worthy of reproof 
beware thou do not the same. And if at 


any time thou hast done it, labour quickly 
to amend thyself. As thine eye observeth 
others so art thou also noted again by 
others. ee 

O how sweet and pleasant a thing it is 
to see brethren fervent and devout, well- 
mannered and well-disciplined! And on 
the contrary, how sad and grievous a thing 
it is to see them live in a dissolute and 
disordered sort, not applying themselves 
to that for which they are called! 
How hurtful a thing it is when they 
neglect the good purposes of their voca- 
tion, and busy themselves in that which 
is not committed to their care! 

Remember always thy end, and how 
that time lost never returns. Without 
care and diligence thou shalt never get 
virtue. Jf thou begin to wax lukewarm, 
it will begin to be evil with thee. But if 
thou give thyself to fervour, thou. shalt 
find much peace, and feel less labour, 
through the assistance of God’s grace 
and the love of virtue. The fervent and 
diligent man is prepared for all things. 


The wearing of a monk’s habit, and 
shaving of the crown, do little profit ; but 
change of manners and perfect mortifica- 
tion of passions make a true religious 
man. 

Thou camest to serve, not to rule. 
Know that thou wast called to suffer and 
to labour, not to be idle or to spend thy 
time in talk. 

Here, therefore, men are proved as gold 
in the furnace. Here no man can stand, 
unless he humble himself with bis whole 
heart for the love of God. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


one eee 


A Pilgrimage to Oberammergaw.—Il. 


We left our five pilgrims last week just 
in sight of the village of Oberammergau. 
Imagine that you have joined the party, 
and that you have climbed up from the 
lower valley in which the small village of 
Oberau —which we may call “ Overton ”— 
lies. A stiff climb up it is, but we are 
amply rewarded for the trouble by the 
magnificent view that bursts on our 
sight. We pass from a narrow ravine 
into a broad expanse of valley, with 
high walls of mountains on each side of us, 
and in front, at the end of the plain, dim 
distant hills. To our left stands out erect 
and steep, crowned with a metal-covered 
cross, the pointed rock of the Kofel, like 
a sentinel keeping watch and ward over 
the village of Oberammergau, whose 
church tower, surmounted by a chocolate- 
coloured spire, «for all the world like a 
huge onion bulb, soon comes into view. 
We cross the clear noisy stream of the 
Ammer, which rushes along its stony bed 
behind the village street, and are at once 
in the village itself. 

The sun is shining brightly, and the 
pure white walls of the houses would be 
quite dazzling were it not for the green 
shutters tarown back on each side of the 
windows, and the paintings on the walls 


themselves. Most picturesque is the 
appearance of the village street, so 
different from what we see in an English 
village. The houses are large compared 
with English cottages, the sides or gable 
ends are to the front, and very often they 
are built askew, not on a line with the 
street. The patches of pure whitewash 
on the walls are filled in with brightly 
coloured pictures of scenes from the Old 
and New Testaments, or from lives of 
saints, aud the cleanliness is wonderful. 
It is along a street of such houses—most 
quaint and beautiful—that we pass in 
search of that which is to be our house of 
shelter. These large houses, looking more 
like town houses than village cottages, 
often shelter several homes, and in order 
to give board and bed to the thousands 
of visitors who come each week-end to see 
the play, every cottager and house-owner 
puts at the disposal of the village autho- 
rities all the available space he has. =~ 

As we pass along we cannot help notic- 
ing that the boys and men, in large 
numbers, wear their hair long, falling 
down to their shoulders ; that weans that 
the owners of the flowing locks either are 
or hope to be some time or other players 
in the Passion Play. That is the great 
ambition of all—men, women, and children 
—some time in their lives to take a part in 
the wonderful performance. I do not 
think we were much struck by the beauty 
of the faces of the little children, but 
there was an earnestness in the tanned 
features and blue eyes which was very 
pleasant to look upon, and the long hair 
of all shades of brown gave an unusually 
tender and gentle expression to the little 
boys. 

The play takes place during only six 
months of every tenth year, and another 
six months are taken up in preparation for 
it, and the rest of the nine years the actors 
who are all taken altogether from the 
villagers go on with their ordinary work. 
They have field work to do, in which both 
men and women join; but the chief work 
in the village is wood-carving, and for 
this they are famous. Wood-carving of 
all sorts is to be seen in the shop windows, 
from the elaborate wood work for churches 
and public buildings to the ornamental 
match-boxes and little crucifixes. And to 
keep up the beauty and skill of the village 
work there is a very excellent drawing 
and pattern-making school. It is not a 
village of rich people; they have few 
wants, and the ways in which they can 
spend their money are few too. 

I said just now that the Passion Play 
was played entirely by the villagers them- 
selves ; no grand town actors are brought 
in; and there is hardly a household to- 
day but has either a member engaged in 
the play in some part or other, or can 
speak of what they or their fathers have 
done in the plays of former years. 

Only every tenth year is the play per- 
formed. What changes must take place 
in the interval between one performance 
and another! What gaps and changes in 
the last list of performers would there not 
be if the roll-call were read over after a 
ten years’ interval! And what changes 
in these who answered to their names! 
Those who had been acting as_ little 
children would then be young men and 
young women ! 

As soon as the year’s Passion Play is 
over the villagers go back to their ordi- 
nary work, but the boys and men still 
keep their long hair, so as to be able to 


take part again at the end of the next ten 
years, and the little children all grow up 
with the next performance in view, hoping 
they may have their hearts’ desire 
fulfilled of taking their part some day or 
other. 

About 400 actors are wanted altogether ; 
200 of these are children, and selection 
has to be made out of the 2,000 inhabit- 
ants. The day when their selection is 
made is a most important day in the life 
of the village. A village committee is 
appointed to take the matter into con- 
sideration and settle the fitness of each 
person for his part. On aday in December 
the final selection is made—after the com- 
mittee have attended service in the parish 
church. The decision come to brings joy 
or disappointment to many a household. 
The disappointment is soon forgotten, how- 
ever, or at any rate is not allowed to spoil 
the willingness to help, and the whole 
village works together to make the play 
the best offering of thanks they can for 
the salvation of the village from the 
awful plague. When the parts are chosen, 
working for the play occupies the atten- 
tion of the whole village. The parts have 
to be learned, rehearsal after rehearsal of 
both actors and music is held, and the new 
dresses are cut out and then taken home 
to be made up in the winter evenings. 
Everything must be ready and perfect by 
Whitsunday, when the first performance 
takes place. The perfection to which 
everything is brought, even the acting of 
the little children in the crowds, shows 
what care and attention were given by all 
to the rehearsals. 

We found our way along the long street, 
and through the open space in front of 
the Post Office, which seems to be the 
centre of Oberammergau life, to our 
shelter, which was in the house of one 
whom the next day we saw on the stage 
in the character of a Merchant in the 
Temple. But before settling in for the 
night we will look round the little village. 
We see over the shops names of those 
who are to take part in the play; and 
through the window of a shop full of 
wood-carving, which has the name 
“Peter Rendl” over it, we recognise the 
fine-cut, thoughtful features of to-morrow’s 
“John.” 

About half a mile from the village, on 
rising ground overlooking it, is a large 
life-sized marble group of the Crucifixion : 
an object of deep veneration to all the 
faithful who come to Oberammergau, as 
well as to the villagers. It is a lovely 
piece of sculpture—Christ on the Cross, 
with his beloved disciple John on one side, 
and his mother on the other ; and beneath 
the foot of the Cross are, in German 
words, the two sentences which are known 
to us as: ‘ Woman, behold thy Son,” 
“Son, behold thy mother.” 

With hearts made serious by the beauty 
of the evening, the loveliness of the 
landscape, and the tenderness which the 
Crucifixion threw over us and all around 
us, we go back to the village and see the 
little unpretentious out-of-the-way Bava- 
rian hamlet, with its street and little open 
squares, full of folk from all parts of the 
world, as various in-look and dress as 1D 
language, all excited by the fulfilled Joy 
of being there, and looking forward, full 
of wondering hope, to the early wakening 
on the morrow and the Play that is to be. 


Tros. Hoperrts Gorpon. 


Tarporley. 
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FIRST AS CURATE. 


Tue interest both of ministers and 
congregations is closely concerned 
with the question as to the way by 
which a young man dedicated to the 
ministry of religion may best enter 
upon the practical work of his life. 
The usual way at present, not because 
it is clearly recognised as best, but 
because of necessity it has become the 
custom, is for a young man, on the 
completion of his college course, to be 
invited to the charge of a congregation 
as sole responsible minister. On the 
other hand, it has often been urged 
that it would be far better for a young 
man, and for any congregation to 
which he is to minister, that he should 
first have some practical training, in 
addition to the theoretical instruction 
received at college, before he is left 
with so grave a responsibility on his 
hands. 

To secure this advantage more than 
one method has been occasionally 
adopted, when circumstances have 
been specially favourable, in our re- 
ligious community. The most obvious 
is the method of the Church of Eng- 
land, by which curates share in the 
work of a parish under the guidance of 
their vicar. The late Joun Janus 
TaYLER was, we believe, strongly of 
opinion that this should, as far. as 
possible, be. the practice among our 
churches, and it has occasionally been 
followed with the happiest results, as 
most recently at Bank-street Chapel, 
Bolton, where at present a second 
Manchester College student has entered 
upon a share of the growing work of 
that congregation as assistant. to the 
Rey, CO. J. Stpent. The understanding 


is that there shall be successive 
appointments, and only for a short, 
definite period, at the end of which the 
young minister will be ready, with 
fuller equipment, to enter upon the 
sole charge of a church. Thus the 
congregation is enabled to render com- 
pleter service, while a great benefit is 
conferred upon the young man who 
has such an opportunity of completer 
training. 

In this connection it should be 
noted that the idea is not to afford 
support to the failing powers of an 
aged minister, to fill up the measure 
of work which by degrees he is obliged 
to leave undone, although the appoint- 
ment of an assistant or second 
minister under such circumstancés is 
fully justified, and may lead to very 
happy relations between the senior 
and junior ministers, and with most 
fruitful results; but the idea of the 
curacy for men coming from college is 
not to supply what is lacking through 
the inevitable waning of strength in 
the senior; it igs rather to add to the 
full strength of a man in his prime 
additional energies by which the work 
of the Church may be extended and 
more be accomplished than is possible 
for one man by himself, while the 
added energies are used under the 
direction of his riper experience and 
with his sympathetic encouragement. 

A somewhat different plan, though 
of similar advantages, is that which 
has been advocated by Mr. Winuram 
RarHeong, and by his generosity more 
than once put into practice. By this 
plan a student coming from college is 
appointed to work in connection with 
an established city congregation, and 
at the same time at one of the 
Domestic Missions. Thus he has the 
advantage of being brought at once 
face to face ‘with the fundamental 
social problems of our day and with 
Christian ministry in its most primi- 
tive form, while at the same time he 
gains experience of the work of a large 
and fully-organised congregation under 
the guidance of his senior. 

As a third variety cf method it has 
also been suggested that an appoint- 
ment simply at a Domestic Mission is 
the best introduction to the work of 
the ministry ; but unless the appoint- 
ment was as assistant to an elder 
minister of ripe experience, it would 
hardly meet the difficulty which is so 
widely felt, and for which a remedy is 
sought. 

We have been led to take this ques- 
tion up by the letter of a correspondent 
who does not wish to speak person- 


ally in these columns, but from the lay-- 
man’s point of view is strongly im- 


pressed with the importance of the 
subject. Our correspondent advocates 
the curate system, and for the following 
reasons :— 


That a young man before entering on 
the full responsibilities of his office should 
have core im contact with some of its 
duties under the direction of a chief who 
has already experience to guide him, and 


who in the full vigour of his powers has 
initiative and judgment sufficient to cover 
a large field of work, must surely be 
favourable to the natural and steady 
development of the young man’s capacities ; 
while the probable surroundings to be 
found in a large town would give some 
opportunities of gaining a wider know- 
ledge of men and life. 

Then as to tne effect of the plan on the 
congregation adopting it: the amount and 
range of work the minister of experience 
could accomplish, if assisted by one or two 
trained lieutenants, would, in many places, 
be immensely increased; much digging 
and preparing of the ground, as well as 
the sowing of good seed is required, and 
one pair of hands can scarcely do both 
fully, in an important congregation. 

The greater number of our ministers 
being without curates may be withheld by 
a feeling of delicacy from publicly 
advocating their introduction, though 
admitting in private their advisability. 
We shall be specially indebted to the few 
having curates, and therefore free to 
speak, and who moreover can speak from 
experience, if they will give in detail 
their views on the matter. 

To laymen I would appeal to consider 
the question in the light of analogy. Is 
there any other important calling on the 
full responsibilities of which a man 
enters straight from college ? 

We have heard much lately of the 
reluctance of well-to-do fathers and 
mothers to allow their sons to enter the 
ministry. A portion of this reluctance 
may be due toa consciousness of what a 
young man who has entered the ministry 
must generally face for the first few years, 
including as it does the strain of a serious 
and sole responsibility, and an isolation 
of an extreme kind, which added to the 
difficulties of inexperience fmust, for 
the average man, make the risk of dis- 
couragement and failure great. 


We shall be glad if these suggestions 
lead to some further discussion of the 
subject. When, in one or two in- 
stances, it is seen what can be thus 
accomplished of better and completer 
service, it may well be that other of our 
stronger churches will grasp their 
opportunity, not only of extending 
their own operations, but of conferring 
a very real benefit upon our whole 
community by furnishing the means 
required, so that every student leaving 
college may have the way opened to 
him for such an entrance upon the 
practical work of ministry. A complete 
system of curacies is, of course, not to 
be thought of at present; there must 
be a gradual. development: with the 
crowing life of our community, which 
will bring, not only the will to serve, 
but more abundant means to sustain 
the work.. But as the advantage 
becomes more and more apparent in 
those churches where it is at once 
practicable, there can be little doubt 
that the fire of fresh zeal thus kindled 
will find material in an ever-widening 
field. 


WE prepare ourselves for sudden deeds 
by the reiterated choice of good or evil 
that gradually determines character.— 
George Eliot. 
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WANTED, MEN AND WOMEN.*—II. 
BY JAMES L. HAIGH. 


We are constantly making one great 
mistake, as it seems to me. We are too 
fond of speaking of the glory of the past 
and the wretcheduness of the present. The 
giants lived in olden times, the dwarfs 
are with us now. We are caught in a 
mesh of commercialism, and there is no 
escape, we are told. Mighty science has 
the masterhood, and everything is held by 
bold utility with brazen hand. Our old- 
fashioned towns and villages have almost 
passed away. We have cycles and motor- 
cars, railways and electric trams, huge 
advertisements, and ugliness on every 
hand. We are too fond of tennis and foot- 
ball; we indulge in too much laziness in 
our leisure, and too much utter foolish- 
ness in our pleasure, and there is no health 
in us or about us. So the indictment 
runs. But worse than this. We have no 
great poets, no great preachers, no great 
prophets now. They are dead and gone, 
and we are left to grope along in the 
twilight of our poor mediocrity. The 
children are not quite the same as we 
were in the days of our innocency: the 
boys and girls are too precocious: youths 
and maidens become men and women 
long before their time. And, saddest 
thing of all, we have no reverence left: 
our chivalry has gone: our moral tone 
and temper have departed. If I believed 
all this I would say at once: ‘Then it’s 
about time we were all buried; for we are 
dead.”” But I don’t believe it. This age is 
the best we have personally known,and when 
we are alive it is full of beauty, interest, 
and divine possibility. The men who 
have influenced me most are men like the 
ship’s doctor—men who have given them- 
selves up to the doing of some little bit 
of good; men who have not 
attempted to look big upon the platform 
of pessimism, but men whohave said, “Act, 
act in the living present, Heart within 
and God o’erhead.” We bave these now: 
God will provide the genius in His own 
good time. To these pessimists I would 
say: you yourselves do not show enough 
reverence for the times in which you live, 
for the possibilities of God wrapped in the 
commonplace swaddling clothes of the 
present. Where will the next poet or 
prophet come from, think you? The next 
prophet may be that pale-faced boy in 
your infant class, and you have not even 
spoken to him yet: the next Nazareth, 
this ugly city in which you are compelled 
to pass your heavy days. Our earnest 
expectation and hope is ever with the 
young, and they are always with us. 

My practical plea, therefore, is this: 
we want living men for teachers—young 
fellows who can play cricket and football 
and who hate deceit as they hate poison. 
And big, tender-hearted men with that 
indefinable delicacy which adds so much 
to true dignity. And we want to keep them 
faithful to the work. The biggest and 
the best men I ever came across are the 
ones who can do anything without look- 
ing clumsy. They are the ones who can 
even carry a baby without making it ery, 
and enjoy a game of rounders in such a 
way as to win the approval of the 
youngsters. The weakest men I evor 
came across are those who scorn cricket, 
look with contempt upon football, and 


* An Address delivered at the Summer School 
for Teachers, in Manchester College, Oxford, 
July 9. 


simply 


turn the point of every pin the wrong 
way to the discomfort of the baby when 
they attempt to carry it. They some- 
times try to quote Herbert Spencer. 
They like to make you think that they 
love to meander in a mazy motion through 
the groves of medizval philosophy, and 
talk about the idiosyncracies of the 
psychological temperament, much to their 
own mystification and the muddlement of 
the man in the street. These may be 
more or less ornamental in a meeting of 
degenerates ; but to find salvation they 
must step down from that platform. 
They can never make successful Sunday- 
school teachers in that mood, and they 
certainly never find the Sunday-school the 


ideal nursery ground for the spread of 


their ‘‘ philosophy.” 

Sunday-school is the place for sterling, 
sanctified commonsense, and the human- 
ities. Integrity always finds itself at home 
there. The reward is in the work itself. 
I never came across an earnest Sunday- 
school teacher yet who could be called a 
fool in the worldly sense, and never one 
who was sorry for the time he had spent 
in the place. In the spiritual sense 
his gain is a gain to the glory of God: 
in that there is always gladness. 

Sunday-school teachers are ever kept 
in a state of sanity and clearness of vision. 
Why ? Because their scholars force them 
to hold closely to the simplicities of life— 
and in these are salvation. The ten com- 
mandants are not dead—we need them 
every day—and the two great command- 
ments have had such life poured into them 
that they must live forever. Pity, humour, 
honesty, trust in God are always edifying. 
Rectitude and _ right-mindedness are 
always wanted in the Sunday-school— 
and these ever make daily duty a pleasure, 
and even put a halo round the head of 
common drudgery. 

“Ts this work worth doing?” some 
who have never attempted it may ask. I 
answer “Yes, it’s the best possible 
work any man or woman could under- 
take.” You hesitate about trying it. 
Remember what the doctor said: “The 
greatest sin in the world is not to try.” 
There areso many of these little ones—ay, 
and youths and maidens—growing up like 
“potatoes in a cellar.”. The good strong 
men and women of the Sunday-school want 
to bring them out of darkness into light, 
and make them like trees planted by the 
streams of water. But we need more 
help, more practical sympathy. We want 
more comrades to work with us shoulder 
to shoulder. Nearly all our Sunday- 
schools are hungering and thirsting for 
the life and inspiration of healthy men and 
women. We cry for the fresh breeze of 


new vigour and energy, the delight of self- | 


sacrifice, the courage of sanity, the sim- 
plicity of straightforwardness. We want 
the steady hand of the strong man to be 
pressed in loving kindness upon the 
shoulder of the restless city lad, to make 
him look with steadfast eyes towards the 
man he ought to be and can be with the 
help of God. There is nothing in the 
wide world that touches me more than a 
sight like that—because there jis nothing 
holier than the holiness of helpful- 
ness. 

Men and women belonging to the 
Church of Humanity, the Church of the 
Divine Love, must take to heart that cry 
of the good doctor, “The greatest sin in 
the world is not to try.” The world needs 
constant personal help, devoted service in 


all efforts for the redemption of mankind, 
Yes, and I would say the salvation of 
England needs it. Tolstoy may expose 
the wretchedness of Russian society: some 
stern prophets would say we are no better 
in this happy land of ours. But 
we have one way of salvation—and I 
know none better. It goes to the root of 
the question. Our Sunday-school, if 
properly equipped and worked, if made to 
hum with the fire of human enthusiasm, 
the radiance of the heart red-hot with the 
passion of high sincerity and _ true 
devotion—our Sunday-school, if the noble 
men and women of England would but 
give themselves up mind and soul to the 
duties awaiting them, would prove one of 
the chief means of our salvation to the 
end of time. Platform patriotism is cheap 
and lasts but for a day ; God’s patriotism 
lasts for ever, founded on eternal love. Are 
the members—the living men and women, 
the gentlemen and gentlewomen of our 
churches, doing their duty—doing all that 
their own clear consciences demand—in this 
great question of the welfare of our 
Sunday-schools ? Can our schools fare 
well. when so many life-giving men and 
women remain religiously outside their 
portals ? 

Does it not sometimes happen that we 
are impressed with the thought—which we 
cannot, even with the help of all our 
charity, quite shake off—that too many 
of our churches are simply taken up 
with the infatuation of their own salva- 
tion or position? What is a successful 
church ? Here is the picture of one given 
tome a few weeks ago. We were on the 
bank of a noble river in the north. 
Between the trees of a pretty park we saw 
the stream in all its summer glory shining 
in the sunlight. Across the river, beneath 
a heavy cloud of smoke, lies a huge city 
ugly as sin. Near to the largest chimney, 
perpetual in its vomiting of all things 
foul, is a spot I know too well—a dark, 
unwholesome spot, crowded with narrow 
courts and back streets, cellars, garretsand. 
hovels hideous to behold, among which to 
dwell would bea hell on earth for most of 
us. A sluggish canal crawls along its 
wretched way parallel with the main 
thoroughfare, into which huge sugar 
refineries, distilleries and chemical works 
pour their surplus steam and waste water, 
in which the boys delight to bathe—if the 
policeman on the beat is only lazy enough 
to leave them alone. Even the novelty of 
disturbance is something in this stagnant 
land and may lead to an adventure. But 
generally the young peopleare left severely 
alone—to work out their own salvation, or 
fall deeper into damnation, at their own 
sweet will and pleasure. The place is 
always as heavy as lead; the lives of the 
people dull as ditch-water. Now the 
gentleman who accompanied me that day 
enthusiastically pointed out the many 
improvements on his side of the river: 
the new magnificent promenade, the pretty 
wayside park, the peeps between the trees, 
the noble stream, the great ocean-going 
steamers turning with the tide, and all 
the beauty of the summer sky. But my 
gaze rested chiefly on that heavy cloud of 
smoke. Why should there be such a 
contrast between the two banks? Why? 
why ? 

And then my companion spoke of 
his church, a handsome new building of 
which all the members were very proud ; 
and I thought of a miserable mission 
more like a disused mill or warehouse than 
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anything else. The members were highly 
intelligent, they appreciated the careful, 
eloquent, learned scrmons they received 
from their minister week after week. 
They were not over-rich, but — highly 
respectable shopkeepers, bankers and 
business men, with here and there a man 
of ampler means among them who thereby 
raised the happy average and made them 
blessed. They were delighted with. their 
respectability. The fates had looked upon 
them with ‘most favouring eyes. They 
enjoyed the pleasures of each other’s 
society, they helped to establish one 
another in good ways, by many pleasant 
occasions of social intercourse among 
themselves, particularly during the long 
winter months. He drew the picture 
with a clear, firm touch,and made me see 
how thoroughly enjoyable such a_ life 
ought to be. It was almost idealistic in 
its beauty, a dream of what a successful 
church might do and be, a church of a 
certain character. Not my church, not 
yours perhaps, but still the church of the 
accomplished fact. It answered its pur- 
pose: God keep it clean in its respect- 
ability! But across the stream there 
rests the heavy cloud by night and day, 
and J for one had to ferry myself back 
from Paradise to Hades to dwell with the 
shades and never lose heart of hope. The 
song of the obscure missionary must be a 
glad one even in the night of his 
blackest despair : 

Come, Kingdom of our God ! 

Sweet reign of light and love ! 

Shed peace, and hope, and joy abroad, 

And wisdom from above. 

Light, love, peace, hope, joy, wisdom, 
for whom? If for anybody, then for these 
poor brothers and sisters, who dwell in 
the dark grimy places of this Christian 
land, in which they cannot enjoy any social 
intercourse of helpfulness, surrounded as 
they are by the hell of ugliness and sin. 
And so, while my companion spoke of the 
beauty of the effort that entranced his 
thought, I remained grimly silent. Alas ! 
we differ so widely in our ideals, and some 
of us are never satisfied. The members of 
my ideal church are not the ones who rest 
content upon the bright beautiful bank of 
the stream of their own salvation, nor are 
they the ones who are always finding fault 
with our flatness, our duluess, our dead- 
ness. They are men and women whose 
souls are often filled to overflowing with 
the bitterness of divine discontent—a 
medicine given for the healing of the 
nations—until all the dark places are open 
to the light of day and the sunshine of 
innocent gladness. Their song is “ Come, 
labour on.” Can the ideal church ever 
forget the children, the youths and 
maideus of the ‘“ slums’’—who are crying 
for they know not what, and with no lau- 
guage buta cry? We know their need. 
They are struggling like potatoes in a 
cellar, struggling toward the light, the air, 
the sunshine. We want these good men 
and women to cross the river and help us 
—to come down from their platform of 
respectability and use the healing touch 
of brotherhood. Ought any suburban 
church to be allowed to sleep secure in its 
own happiness when a great restless city 
hes so near with its dens of infamy, its 
neglected masses, its waifs and strays, 
flotsam and jetsam of society waiting. to 
be redeemed ? 

We don’t want to be hypocrites; but 
most of us here do honestly say this: 
We have no ambition to be either a mem- 


sake of our common cause. 


selves; we want them 


ber or a minister of a suburban church 
bent simply on its own salvation. 
How can we persuade these  skop- 
keepers, bankers, business men to come 
over and help us? We want them. 
They are good-hearted men on the 
whole; their wives and sisters are clothed 
in sweet womanliness. What made them 
They are not entirely ‘‘self-made.” Had 
they no friend to help them in their days 
of struggle—no good teacher to give 
them: counsel; to take their hand, to 
steady their nerves—perhaps even to lft 
them out of the cellar in which they 
were groping for the light, into the green 
pastures of prosperity and the knowledge 
of the Lord? If they had, then by the 
memory of their great devoted friend, 
now dead and gone, we call upon them 
for their help and sympathy, their man- 
hood and womanhood, ther strength 
and sweetness. 

Isn’{ it an inspiring sight to see a 
good man among a band of happy boys— 
to see a good woman on the seashore 
with a crowd of city urchins. pressing 
round her? That sight always grips us; 
we are constrained to watch, and make 
a song of thanksgiving to ourselves in 
praise of the goodness of the human 
heart. Everybody stops before that 
altar and offers worship there. Ive over- 
heard the roughest, seaman on the sand 
say to himself ‘‘God bless her!”, while 
he chuckled at the original antics of the 
youngsters. Every woman is sacred as 


she stands in the centre of a ring of 


children ; every man is dignified when he 
makes himself one with a band of boys. 


We talk about our true democracy ; how ’ 


can we get it unless we make ourselves one 
with the weakest and the poorest—unless 
we are eager to take them into the 
atmosphere of the best and brightest that 
we have in our possession ? “ He grew up 
like a potato in a cellar” is one of the 
keenest reproaches against our so-called 
Christianity. That will be made im- 
possible immediately we see our duty and 
do it. 

Oh that these good men and women, 
members of our successful churches, could 
be made to see their duty, and forego the 
pleasure of their Sunday afternoon 
slumbers, concerts and promenades, for the 
Subscriptions 
are good; to take the chair at a concert, 
or open a bazaar, is a pleasant function, 
and happy is the man who can do it with 
a big result. But is that -all? We 
think not. We want these men them- 
to come into 
personal contact with the most important 
part of our labours, the many institutions 
connected with our Sunday-school—our 
cricket clubs, ramblers’ clubs, — social 
gatherings of all sorts—and chiefly with 
the - Sunday-school — itself. We talk 
about our elder scholars feeding the 
church: good, I haven’t a word to say 
against it; but who is going to see that 


tbe Sunday-school is properly nourished ? 


True life, if it means anything, means 


quick and large reciprocity—big, generous 


wholesome sympathy. Let the shop- 
keepers, bankers, business men, be eager 
and willing to come and haye a chat with 
our elder lads, take a class when wanted, 
occupy the superintendent’s place occasion- 
ally—or always, would be better—go with 
the ‘scholars. on their excursions and 
Saturday .rambles, and there would 
be no need for the minister to urge the 


church. Boys are very quick in their 
judgments—too quick sometimes, we think. 
When they say “Mr. So-and-so is the 
right sort of man,” they give all their 
votes in his favour—they plump for him 
at once. His church is their church, and 
the minister is a happy man. 

The superintendent of évery Sunday- 
school should be in the proud position not 
only of having a working staff of teachers, 
he should have a reserve force on whom 
he can call at any moment: men and 
women who are ready to step off the plat- 
form of their theories, their respecta- 
bility, their philosophies, from the pulpit 
of their beautiful platitude and poetical 
commonplace, their socialism and Homer- 
ism—step down into the arena of simple 
things, and do them willingly and 
graciously for the children’s sake. Men 
and women are needed in order to trans- 
plant these struggling lives into a fairer 
atmosphere, to protect and nourish them 
by the power of human fellowship. Boys 
and girls, youths and maidens want to be 
taught how to grow up clean in thought 
and word and deed; and to do this they 
must be brought into the large, cheerful 
presence of honest, whole-hearted men 
and women who know life and enjoy it in 
all its fulness and beauty. There they 
are, these little ones, sick, hungry, thirsty, 
in the prison-house of ignorauce ; their 
restless eyes need the steadying power of 
a glad, earnest will to fill them with 
interest, and make them dream of high 
and holy things. To those who strive in 
any way to do this noble work there comes 
at some time or other their large recom- 
pense in the old sweet words: “ Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me,” 


UNITARIAN AND TRINITARIAN. 


Srr,—I read with much interest the 
Rev. BR. A. Armstrong’s sermon for Trinity 
Sunday in yourissue of June i6, in which 
he replies to my Hirenicon. With a view 
to further understanding, I should like to 
point out where Mr. Armstrong has failed 
to interpret me rightly, and where, on the 
other hand, real differences would seem to 
exist. 

(1.) In the first place, in my essay I 
was avowedly treating a question theolo- 
gically. For my own part I clearly dis- 
tinguish theology and religion, Therefore, 
Mr. Armstrong’s protest that “ Religion 
is not a matter of balancing ones and 
threes; it: is a matter of touch of the 
human soul with the living God,” true 
enough in itself, is, I submit, not relevant. 
I can understand a man wishing to abolish 
theology from the domain of Christianity, 
but I distinctly invited discussion of a 
question in theology ; I regret, therefore, 
the rhetorical outburst, in which Mr. 
Armstrong indulges, as unsuited to the 
subject matter. 

(2.) Ido not allow that my exposition 
of the doctrine of the Trinity “is a mere 
attempt to pour the new wine of present- 
day religion into the old wine skins of the 
Trinitarian formula.” On the other hand, 
my interpretation is, I believe, the mean- 
ing and clear teaching of Athanasius 
and other early Greek fathers. Orthodoxy 
is not always the same as the popular 
understanding of orthodoxy. Let me add 
that I do not stand by the Nicene Creed 
because it was decreed by a Church 


members of his senior class to join the | Council, but because it has served, and, in 
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my opinion, yet serves. To quote the 
words of Dr. T. K. Cheyne to me: “Asa 
theologian I cannot, indeed, assert that I 
am willing to pledge myself to the 
‘Greek theology.’ That theology came, it 
is clear, from the pre-critical period. But 
it has the germ of the theology which will 
one day arise and will satisfy alike the 
historical critic, the speculative philoso- 
pher, and the practical lay-member of the 
greater Christian Church.” 

(3.) A statement on which Mr. Arm- 
strong bases the greater part of bis in- 
struction is “the only attribute which 
distinguishes the First Person is that of 
Maker of all things.” There is here a 
serious misunderstanding, which I regret 
because it has led Mr. Armstrong off on a 
wrong line. The statement is a quotation. 
But itis evident that Dr. Martineau was 
referring to the Apostles’: Creed. The 
statement is correct so far as the Apostles’ 
Creed is concerned, and I could not but 
assent to the statement; but it would be 
a grave mistake to suppose that I 
acquiesced in that statement as fully repre- 
senting the Christian faith. I had pointed 
out that the Apostles’ or Western Creed 
was compatible with any form of 
Arianism, and had drawn a wide dis- 
tinction. The orthodox doctrine_of the 
Trinity is contained in the Nicene or 
Greek Creed. In the statement of this 
Creed the “ Father ”’ connotes much more. 
He is no longer the Maker of all things 
only, the remote inaccessible element of 
God. Here the ‘father” has meaning 
only in relation to the “Son.” They are 
correlative terms and ideas. The declara- 
tion is that in the one God is embraced all 
that is contained in the symbols Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. 

(4.) Another serious misunderstanding 
follows. I said, “‘ When Christ is followed 
as a teacher, and God is worshipped,” &c. 
The whole purport of the remark is that 
Christians cannot worship God apart 
from Christ, that one must include the Son 
together with the Father and the Holy 
Spiritin one’s worshipofthe one God. I may 
illustrate my meaning by the teaching of 
Dr. Martineau, quoted by the Rev. Edwin 
Odgers in your issue of the same date in 
his address, “* Dr. Martineau and Unitarian 
Christianity ”:—-“To regard Christ as 
Moral Ideal may be to relapse, ethically, 
into Arianism. Conceive a being imposed 
as a pattern by God, which may be in the 
last resort only an economy for teaching 
us morals; made to set a copy for man, 
but perehance neither human nor divine.” 
It is from such Arianism, and possible 
relapse into polytheism, that the Athan- 
asian doctrine saved, I believe, the 
Christian world. 

What Mr. Armstrong would call the 
pure Religion of Jesus in his teaching 
respecting his heavenly Father, I should 
be disposed to distinguish rather as the 
theology of the Synoptics. Mr. Arm- 
strong may think to separate the pure 
religion of Jesus from theology, but he 
cannot, I think, and does not, so it would 
seem, separate the true knowledge of God 
from the personality of Christ. The 


symbol of “Father” does not by itself 


indicate the contents of the Christian 
faith. Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, have 
all believed in an Omnipotent Father. 
The Father is distinguished with us as 
the’ Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
The Father is known only in the Son, and 
the symbol has no meaning except in 
relation to the Son, ‘Neither knoweth 


any man the Father save the Son, and he 
to whom the Son will reveal him.” Thus 
Dr. Martineau taught that “The Supreme 
revelation is not in the precept, but in the 
mind of Christ; we know God through 
him, not from what he tells us so much 
as from what he was.” We know the 
Father in the Son. And’so it seems to 
me that what Dr. Martineau said is true 
—namely, that the object of the worship 
of Unitarians is above all the Son, though 
they worship him under the symbol of 
Father; and that to them the Father is, 
as Starr King called God, “an infinite 
Christ.” Thus Unitarians cannot afford, 
it seems to me, to deny the value of the 
formula of the orthodox creed, which 
simply guards this? great truth—that 
Father, Son,? and Holy Spirit are neces- 
sary to complete the idea of God revealed 
in Christ, and that the Holy Spirit with 
the Father and the Son must be at one 
and the same time worshipped in our 
worship of the one only true God. 

What Mr. Armstrong seems to me to 
fail sufficiently to note is that ‘ Father” 
is, after all, only a symbol, and is as 
inadequate as any other symbol of God. 
We have but to ask ourselves afew simple 
questions to perceive at once the symbolical 
character of our language. God is Father ; 
but why Father alone and not Mother ? 
and if God has a Son, why a Son and not 
a daughter? The orthodox formula of 
the worship of the One God under the 
symbols of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
presents to the mind of Christendom a 
more complete and truer idea of the 
object of Christian worship than the 
symbol of “ Father” alone. Is it not the 
fact, in the history of the Christian 
Church, that when the Athanasian 
doctrine was hidden beneath a super- 
induced Latinism, the Father, separated 
from the Son in Christian thought and 
worship, was relegated to a distant throne, 
and the Son became the Saviour of men 
from the wrath of the Father ? is it not 
true that, in a former age, Unitarianism 
itself has degenerated into Deism, and 
men really abandoned the worship of God, 
and came to worship Christ apart from 
God, acquiescing practically in the later 
verdict of J.S. Mill, that the Christ of 
the Gospels 1s an infinitely higher and 
nobler being than the author of Crea- 
tion ? 

There is a real difference between us, 
but it is not, I think, so much in the 
substance of our Creed. It is rather a 
difference as to the place of theology in 
the Christian Church, and the value of 
the traditional formula. (1) Mr. Arm- 
strong appears to me to be impatient of 
theology altogether. To me, on the other 
hand, it seems that, estimated at its lowest 
function, and recognised always as sym- 
bolical and relative only, theology fulfils a 
providential part in our spiritual educa- 
tion. (2) Mr. Armstrong throws scorn 
on the formula, because he thinks he has 
reached a serene height, where he can 
dispense with the earthly symbol. To me 
the ancient formula always deserves some 
respect, just because it has served so long 
the life of Christian people. Evolution, 
not Revolution, is the secret. We want 
the patience of God. We must carry the 
people along with us. The influence of 
Unitarians extends, I know, far beyond 
the limits of their denomination. But, 
cut off from the tradition of the larger 
Christian fellowship, they have failed 
confessedly to take the people along with 


them. The large number of Christians 
continue to think under the formula of the 
Trinity and will, in my belief, continue to 
do so, because they feel that, after all, it 
represents a fuller, more comprehensive, 
and more adequate interpretation of the 
common faith, as it is unfolded within the 
pages of the whole New Testament 
Scriptures. Cuarirs EH. Busy. 
Yardley Wood, July 21. 


THE ENTHUSIASM OF 
PREACHING, 

Tur Rev. Charles E. St. John, the 
newly-appointed Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, has published in 
the Christian Register of July 5, a very 
earnest address to his ‘ Comrades in a 
Noble Work,” of which the following are 
the concluding passages :— 

*“ By faith we know that, in so far as 
the Unitarian cause incorporates helpful 
truth, it will thrive under the guidance 
of God; but by hope we see our own 
responsibility in so great a cause, and 
understand that God’s work waits for our 
willing aid. Though our cause succeed, 
though liberal and great religious convic- 
tion go sweeping over the land, softening 
the iron creeds, and bringing many souls 
to the tenderer thoughts of God and the 
braver ideals of life, all this will be 
nothing personal to us unless we person- 
ally help. 

“Tt is, therefore, in no narrowness of 
spirit that we add the hope of personal 
service to the faith in God’s achievements 
upon men. We rejoice, and shall more 
and more nobly rejoice, to hear our 
doctrines and ideals resounding under 
other names throughout the world. But 
we still have our peculiar opportunities, 
our especial strength, our own ways, 
methods, words, and light; and there 
need be no limit to our hopes of usefulness. 
We bid God-speed to all sincere endeavour, 
and at the same time we keep the field in 
the service of the Christian motive and the 
Christian life. 

“The real aim of the Christian Church 
is the upbuilding of noble character, and 
there are none who state this aim as 
distinctly as ourselves. Yet there are 
many who succeed in it as well as we do. 
Often we are surpassed in this service of 
helpfulness by those whose equipment for 
it is far inferior to ours. When this is 
the case, it is because we are deficient in 
zeal. A splendid preaching enthusiasm 
is absolutely essential for the success of 
any church. One denomination takes a 
creed which seems to us heartless, and 
makes it a widely influential power of 
righteousness. Another proclaims a 
philosophy of life, of health and disease, 
which we see to be inadequate as philo- 
sophy, but which we also see to be pro- 
ductive of sound character in renovated 
bodies. The secret of it ail is enthusiasm 
in preaching and working for the faith, 
No matter how poor, how illogical, how 
short-lived the faith, if it is magnificently 
proclaimed, that white heat of its advo- 
cate’s moral earnestness will make of ita 
force that does good to many souls. 

“ How vast, then, the uplift of moral 
energy that will bless the world when at 
last the whole truth, the glowing truth, 
the intelligible theology, and heart-satisfy- 
ing religion of our ‘ Fatherhood of God, 
brotherhood of man, leadership of Jesus, 
salvation by character, and eternal pro- 
gress of all souls,’ are presented to man. 
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kind with a preaching zeal that is 
commensurate with their possibilities of 
helpfulness! The better, tenderer, more 
reasonable a religion, the more power of 
moral guidance it contains, provided it 
has a more vital expression than the 
merely being printed in a book. A book 
is a weak thing, beside a man. There are 
few that read serious books, as compared 
with the multitude that throng to hear 
every intensely earnest preacher. So, 


while we bid God-speed to our scholars, , 


as they search after new truth, and while 
we shall eagerly accept all that they find, 
our chief concern as a Christian Church is 
to uplift the present generation of men by 
the power of the truth we already possess. 
For this urgent work we need more men 
in whom the knowledge of truth has burst 
out with the flame of apostolic preaching. 
Bigotry and superficiality are not so 
inseparably yoked with zeal that it must 
cease when they are outgrown. On the 
contrary, zeal is one of the permanent 
elements of human power; and, in all 
reason, it should wax more intense as men 
find nobler conceptions which can be used 
in the higher service of the race. The 
enthusiasm of preaching deepens steadily 
in all ministers that are mastered by any 
vital truth. Comrades, a new era of the 
preacher’s power, the prophet’s leadership, 


‘is ours, if we are competent to enter upon | 


it; and I believe that we are. We have 
truth, we have ability, we have boundless 
opportunity. There needs only a tidal 
wave of zeal to make of us what we desire 
to be—a body of workers who are in the 
world not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” 


OBERAMMERGAU AND THE 
PASSION PLAY. 


I nave lately had the privilege of wit- 
nessing that remarkable spectacle, the 
Passion Play of Oberammergau, and I 
have been asked to record my impressions 
for the benefit of the readers of Tu 
Inquirer. Itis a most interésting sur- 
vival of medizvalism, and yet in its pre- 
sent form it comes down not from the 
Middle Ages, but only from the seven- 
teenth century. Its origin is traced to 
the pious vow of the inhabitants on the 
occasion of a plague in 1633. The 
medieval miracle plays were too often 
erossly irreverent and grotesque, but 
everything of that kind has been carefully 
removed, and there is now nothing what- 
ever in the performance which can be 
objected to by the most fastidious. Half- 
a-century ago a visit to Oberammergau 
must have been an undertaking of con- 
siderable difficulty, for it was then a 
remote and inaccessible place among the 
mountains. Roads were bad, and rail- 
ways did not exist. ‘In 1890 the railway 
was opened to Oberau, six miles from 
Oberammergau, and a splendid new road 
was made at considerable expense, winding 
up the mountain side from the station. 
Now this has been superseded by the 
opening of a new branch railway direct to 
Oberammergau, which lands passengers 
within a few yards of the theatre. This 
is much more convenient, of course, but 
the result inevitably is to spoil the charm 
of the village, which lay in its primitive 
simplicity. The romance evaporates, the 
place is vulgarised. The road between 
the railway station and the theatre is 
lined with wooden stalls, hastily fitted up 
for the sale of photographs, picture post- 


cards and wood carvings, or tobacco and 
refreshments. 

It is too much like a fair orjlike Hamp- 
stead Heath on a Bank Holiday. The 
older houses are quaint and picturesque, 
some of them elaborately decorated with 
fresco paintings, but the stream of visitors 
continually increases from decade to 
decade, so that in order to provide for 
their accommodation many new houses 
have been erected which look very spick 
and span with their white walls and green 
shutters. The play begins so early in the 
morning that it is necessary for visitors tc 
spend at least one night in the village; 
moreover, it is arule that no ticket for the 
play shall be issued to any one who does 
not stay two nights there, or, at any rate, 
pay for two nights’ lodgings. So on the 
Saturday we saw crowds pouring into the 
village. Train after train emptied its load 
at the railway-station. Some travelled by 
carriage, some came on bicycles, while 
many country people from neighbouring 
villages arrived in waggons. Many Roman 
Catholic priests were there from various 
countries, and a fair sprinkling of Anglican 
parsons. What a polyglot place it was! 
At the railway booking office there were 
notices to the effect that English, French, 
and Italian were spoken. Overhearing 
scraps of conversation one became aware 
by peculiarities of accent that among the 
English-speaking visitors some were from 
Ireland and some from America, while 
those who occupied adjacent seats to ours 
in the theatre were studying books of the 
play in Dutch. One of the things that 
strikes a stranger on his first arrival is to 
see the number of men with long hair 
falling down their shoulders. All the 
performers wear their hair long, for the 
use of wigs is not permitted. The popu- 
lation of the village is about 1,400, more 
than half of whom take part in the per- 
formance. We have to rise early on 
Sunday morning ; we are awakened by the 
firing of guns and the ringing of bells. 
The villagers flock to the parish church for 
mass, and some of our party, who are 
devout Anglicans, attend an early celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion at 6 a.m. 
We think it suffices to get up in time for 
breakfast at seven. The play begins at 
eight.o’clock and lasts until five, with an 
interval of an hour and a half for dinner 
in the middle of the day. We accept the 
view of the inhabitants, that the Passion 
Play is not a mere dramatic entertainment, 
but an act of worship—it is Gottesdienst, 
so that it is appropriate that the per- 
formances should take place on Sundays 
and Saints’ days. The theatre was 
formerly open to the sky, but it is now 
roofed over to shelter the spectators from 
sun or rain. But the stage is left un- 
covered ; it is still an open air performance; 
birds fly across the stage ; we feel the fresh 
air, and the garments of the actors flutter 
in the breeze. The theatre is more like a 
railway station than anything else. The 
roof is supported on curved iron girders ; 


‘we might fancy ourselves in St. Pancras 


station, with the stage at the open end, 
but we look out on a background of green 
hills and bluesky. Thereare no galleries, 
but the floor slopes down towards the 
stage, and the seats are arranged across 
the building in straight rows. The 
theatre holds 4,000 persons, and every 
seat is occupied. There is a slight 
buzz of conversation before the play 
begins, and there is some bustle and con- 


| fusion when late comers take their places, 


There was not much to complain of in the 
behaviour of the audience ; but there was 
not the absolute stillness one would like, on 
the assumption that the performance is a 
religious service. There ought to have 
been the same quietness and reverence as 
in church. There was, of course, no 
applause ; but the audience, though more 
reverent than that of an ordinary theatre, 
was not so perfectly quiet as that of a 
church. Then, as in theatres everywhere, 
there was the great hat trouble. Many of 
the ladies, and most of the gentlemen, 
removed their hats, or wore close-fitting 
caps, but not all did so. Many a time 
when I wanted to get a clear view of some 
striking scene, and raised my opera-glass 
to my eyes, I could see nothing whatever. 
My view of the stage was completely 
blocked by the broad-brimmed hat of the 
lady in front. When will ladies learn to 
leave such hats at home or else to take 
them off ? 

After the overture by the band, the 
chorus, consisting of between thirty 
and forty men and women, march on to 
the stage, half coming from one side and 
half from the other. They all wear 
coronets and gorgeous robes of varied 
hue; it is a most artistic blending of 
bright colours. The leader recites a 
prologue, describing the scene which is to 
follow; then the curtains are drawn 
apart, revealing a tableau of some Old 
Testament subject, supposed to illustrate 
the scene from the life of Christ which 
comes afterwards, though the connection 
is not always apparent. While the tableau 
is on view the chorus sing, and before the 
scene begins they retire to their respective 
sidesand pass out; then, assoonas the scene 
is over, they return once more. There is 
thus no pause, no waiting between the 
acts; all the time is filled up, which isa 
good thing, since there are no fewer than 
eighteen acts altogether. The first act 
represents the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, and the driving of the traders 
out of the temple, aud the story ends with 
the crucifixion, resurrection and ascension. 
In one respect I must confess to a slight 
feeling of disappointment. I had heard so 
often that it was not like an ordinary 
stage play, but was a religious service ; it 
was not acting, but reality. Perhaps I 
had raised my anticipations too high, but 
it was certainly more theatrical and less 
affecting than [hadexpected. It was acting, 
but itjwas marvellous acting. It was act- 
ing suchas one might seeatthe best London 
theatres. Not only inthe case of the princi- 
pal characters, but in the smallest details ; 
the grouping of the crowds, the arrange- 
ment of the tableaux, the ,general stage 
management, would do credit to the 
Lyceum itself. And the remarkable 
thing is that the actors are not pro- 
fessionals, they are all amateurs. They 
are peasants, they are wood-carvers, 
painters, potters, bakers, carpenters, and 
masons, ‘They are all inhabitants of the 
little country village, no outsider being - 
allowed to take part. The stage manager 
was the burgomaster or mayor of the 
little community, who unhappily died a 
few days before our visit. The actor 
who impersonated Judas Iscariot did his 
"part splendidly, he was generally acknow- 
ledged to be the finest actor of all. It is to 
be hoped that he does not attempt to live 
up to his character in real life as it is said 
the others do. And this is one of the beauti- 
ful features of the whole play, the simple 
and noble lives of these poor peasants ; 
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they seem to be elevated and refined by 
their participation in this performance. 
And if it is theatrical, it 1s so with a very 
considerable difference. We do not have 
the late hours and the hot stifling atmo- 
sphere too frequently connected with 
theatrical performances. The theatre is 
open, to the fresh air; it is cool, too cool 
it may be sometimes, even chilly. There 
is no gas, and there are no limelight 
effects ; it all takes place in broad day- 
light. There is no paint and powder, no 
make-up of faces, no wigs or false beards 
and moustaches; all the performers wear 
their own hair. In the tableaux they all 
remain perfectly motionless for quite a 
long time. Even a dog which appears in 
one of them is so still that Mr. Stead in 
his book suggests that it was stuffed. It 
proved that it was alive, however, by once 
turning its head and yawning. 


Many of the performers are new this 
year, among them Anton Lang, who takes 
the part of Christ. Josef Mayer, who 
took that part on the last three occasions, 
is now too old, and appears as speaker of 
the prologue. Tall, dignified and fine- 
looking, he makes a splendid leader of the 
chorus, but his long grey hair and white 
beard give him quite a patriarchal 
appearance which would not be in 
keeping with the part of the Christ, and so 
a younger man has been chosen. Anton 


' Lang has a sweeter and more refined face 


than Mayer, but, perhaps, he may be 
wanting in strength of character, and his 
manner is slightly monotonous. A little 
more vigour in driving the traders out 
of the temple would ‘have been an 
improvement. But further than this I 
cannot compare the two, not having seen 
Mayer’s representation of the part of 
Christ. Of course one is familiar with 
the incidents and knows what is coming ; 
otherwise, so far as the spoken words are 
concerned, it might have been a dumb 
show to me. All is said in German, and, 
unfortunately, my acquaintance with that 
language is very imperfect. But having 
before one the book of the words, in 
German and English, one can follow 
the play without. difficulty, and even 
as a spectacle it is very impressive. 
One can realise the course of events 
better when seeing it represented before 
our eyes; it is much more vivid and 


lifelike. 


We see Jesus driven from pillar to post, 
brought successively before Caiaphas, 
before Annas, before Herod and before 
Pilate. We have all the incidents in the 
trial duly represented, the insults heaped 
upon the gentle sufferer, the cruel mockery, 
the scourging, and the final agony of 
crucifixion, and it is surely a powerful 
moral and religious lesson. Many of the 
scenes are exact reproductions of well- 
known pictures; thus we have the Last 
Supper according to Leonardo da Vinci, 
and similarly in the case of the Crucifixion 
and the Descent from the Cross. It is, I 
think, a great advantage to have the Christ 
brought before us as a real living man, 
not like a conventional figure in a stained- 
glass window, with a halo round his head, 
but walking about like other men. In 
one of the tableaux Moses is represented 
with horns in a very conventional fashion, 
but the Christ has no such materialised 
“glory.” His manner is dignified and 
impressive; he shows the nobility of his 
character, but he is purely human.: And 
it is just the most human incidents in the 


story which are the most pathetic and the 
most moving. 

They are chiefly those in which the 
women appear. Who can fail to be 
touched by the scene of the parting of 
Jesus and his mother? or by the scene 
at Bethany where Jesus is anointed by 
Mary? Strangely enough Mary of 
Bethany, the sister of Martha and Lazarus, 
is identified with Mary Magdalene, and 
appears under the latter designation in the 
list of persons represented. As far as I 
am aware, there is not the slightest 
evidence for this identification. The Last 
Supper is an impressive scene; remember- 
ing that the performers are all Roman 
Catholics, one cannot help contrasting this 
simple ceremony with the Roman Catholic 
version of it in the service of the Mass. 
The Crucifixion is terribly realistic and 
harrowing ; it is a very lengthy scene, and 
forms the real conclusion to the drama. 
The Resurrection and Ascension are not 
elaborated ; they are not much more than 
tableaux, being briefly indicated rather 
than acted. 

After the performance was over, there 
was a hasty exodus and a general rush to 
the railway station. We were glad to 
escape from the crowd and think over the 
events of the day during the peaceful 
drive home in the calm and beautiful 
midsummer evening, for, though the morn- 
ing was wet, it had cleared up and was 
fine for the rest of the day. Pondering 
the whole matter carefully, the general 
impression left upon my mind is that of 
the humanity of Christ, which seems to be 
specially emphasised. I am more than 
ever strengthened in my conviction of the 
Unitarian view of our Lord as a man 
filled with the Spirit of God, rather than 
as a God walking the earth in human 
form. Ep@ar Sotty ANTHONY. 


NOTES FROM DARJEELING.—IV. 
Darjeeling, June 6, 1900. 


DarJEELING is by no means poor in 
pleasant walks. The Mall, 7,000 feet high, 
1s considered the centre. The southern 
portion of it, called the Chowrasta, or 
“meeting of four roads,” is the chief 
promenade. There every variety of 
fashion and of no fashion, European and 
native, may be seen ; and there may be 
heard the remarks of the promenaders on 
one another, not generally tiuctured with 
the milk of human kindness. To the 
north of the Chowrasta is Birch Hill Park, 
a place for picnics and lovers, with little 
nooks and comfortable seats, and occa- 
sional glimpses of the snows. Beyond this 
is North Point, generally considered the 
end of Darjeeling town. If we continue 
our ramble we shall pass along the 
eastern flank of the Park, a little lower 
down the spur, and eventually return to 
the Mall by Birch Hill-road. We shall 
have travelled four miles round, a plea- 
sant walk, as the vegetation is really 
pretty, magnificent views of the snows are 
to be obtained on a clear day, and the 
valleys dotted over with tea plantations 
are to be seen with advantage. 

The tea-gardens are within easy access, 
and a visit to one of them is interesting 
for two reasons: first, it enables you to 
see the tea in all its stages; second, it 
affords an opportunity for the study of the 
picturesque hill-people. The Nepaulese 
coolies are a happy-go-lucky lot. In spite 
of a liberal coating of dirt, they are not 


bad-looking. They are considered superior 
to the labourers from Bengal. That they 
are better off in the tea-gardens than in 
their own country is proved by their 
immigrating in large numbers, bringing 
their wives and children, and settling per- 
maneutly in British territory. In a tea- 
garden the stunted bushes are laid out, 
acre beyond acre, in a regular and un- 
romantic fashion. Still it is not devoid of 
picturesqueness. The planter’s bungalows 
are almost invariably charmingly situated 
on some spur from the hillside, and the 
stranger, even without any letter of intro- 
duction, is sure of that hospitable welcome 
which has come to be associated with the 
name of planter. Every day around Dar- 
jeeling you cannotvfail to observe the long 
strings of sturdy Bhutia coolies carrying 
to the railway the heavy chests of tea, 
supported on their backs in their peculiar 
manner, tough grass-bands crossing their 
foreheads. The immense weight these 
coolies—both men and women—can carry 
in this manner is wonderful. 

One of the most pleasant spots in 
Darjeeling is Lloyd’s Botanical Garden, 
the site being the gift of the proprietor of 
Lloyd’s Bank. It stands on a slope below 
the Bazar. It covers an area of about 
14 acres, and is very tastefully laid out. 
The trees and shrubs are. mostly in- 
digenous, but several Australian acacias, 
eucalypti, and pittosporums have found a 
suitable home there. English annuals 
thrive well, and as these are grown 
plentifully, and are at their best in April, 
May, and June, I have seen the garden in 
its most gaudy attire. 

The Cemetery is finely laid out on a 
hillside in several terraces with steps 
communicating. Many of the grave- 
stones are of great interest. The grave 
of “ Rachel Preston, aged nine months,” 
probably the infant of one of the earliest 
settlers, bears the date 1840—only four 
years after the foundation of Darjeeling. 
General Lloyd, to whom this hill-station 
owes its origin as a sanatorium for the 
Bengal Government, is himself resting 
here. Many monuments of interest show 
the last resting-place of Government 
officials, distinguished soldiers and ex- 
plorers. Several of these latter are of 
foreign nationality. There is a tablet 
erected jby the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
to the memory of H. J. Alexander Csoma 
de Korosie (Korés), a native of Hungary, 
and an eminent philologist. He compiled 
a Thibetan Grammar and Dictionary, and 
died at Darjeeling in 1842 on his way to 
Lhassa. Those who have “loved and 
lost” will leave this spot impressed with 
Tennyson’s sadly-beautiful lines found on 
a newly-erected grave :— 

‘“* God gives us love. Something tv love 

He lends us; but, when love is grown 

To ripeness, that on which it throve 

Falls off and Love is left alone.”’ 

Observatory Hill is the most prominent 
height in Darjeeling. The hill, it may be 
mentioned, is no longer an observatory 
station, this having been transferred to 
St. Paul’s School, the observations being 
taken under the supervision of the Head- 
master. Itis the site of the Thibetan 
Lamaseng, which was formerly destroyed 
by the Ghoorkas. Though rebuilt after- 
wards, it was subsequently removed lower 
down by the Commissioner on the pretext 
that the Lamas had harboured some 
criminals, but the real reason probably 
was that the monastery was a nuisance to 
the Europeans residing near by. There 
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are numerous tombs on Observatory Hill, 
and the presence in the early morning of 
Lamas who have come to make offerings 
at the shrine of their departed saint, shows 
that the spot is still held sacred. There 
is also a goodly display of votive rags 
hung on trees to conciliate evil spirits. 
Observatory Hill is the easiest and best 
piace from which to see the line of ever- 
lasting snows. which are the glory of 
Darjeeling. It is not always that at this 
time of year their grandeur is exposed 
during the day. They are often veiled 
in mists and clouds. It is seldom that 
they are seen of an evening lit up by 
the setting sun into various tints of the 
most beautiful red, crimson and pink 
Still more rarely are they seen on a clear 
night, litup by the moon. This summer, 
however, in the month of May, in the day 
and in the evening, this magnificent sight 
has several times presented itself to the 
spectator; and the scene’ has been 
entrancing beyond description. The 
whole range is laid out like a map from 
north to east. The high peaks, towering 
into the sky, majestic, cold, silent and 
grand beyond expression, present a scene 
the strangeness and awfulness of which 
can hardly be surpassed by anything in 
the world. As we stand in the early 
morning, in silent wonder, we see the 
shady valleys below, showing forth their 
cultivations and forests in different hues 
of green; the dark blue outlines of the 
nearer hills around become more distinct, 
and, with the increasing brightness of the 


advancing day, the snows seem to come |. 


nearer and nearer, till we fancy we stand 
within easy distance of the peaks on 
whose snow-clad summits no human foot 
may ever tread. 

The elevation of Observatory Hill is 
7,168 feet, and more than 24 peaks, rang- 
ing from 10,000 to 28,000 feet high,‘are 
visible, not counting the smaller moun- 
tains. The height‘or which snow begins 
to exist is on an average at an elevation 
of 15,000 feet, so that every mountain 
over that height is covered with snow. 
There are 18 of these snowy peaks to be 
seen from the hill. They seem to form 
one unbroken line, but they are really at 
ereat distances from each other; it is 
owing to their dazzling whiteness that 
the perspective is not noticed. The 
double-pointed Kangchenjunga, easily re- 
cognised, as being the highest (28,156ft.), 
45 miles from Darjeeling, is over 8 miles 
behind the two which are on each side of 
it. Chumioms, about the fifth peak 
farther eastward, is over 35 miles behind 
those with which it seems to be in line. 
Others will be found still farther away. 
Our eyes are deceived. There is really 
no snowy range before us. There is a 
jagged line of dazzling white; but it is 
impossible, by written description, to 
localise the position of each individual 
peak. It is when tinged by the rays of 
the rising or setting sun that the snowy 
range is seen in its grandest aspect; and 
then the delicate tints of pink, amber, and 
gold bafile description. Ido not attempt 
to convey any adequate idea of the 
majestic grandeur of the “ cloud-capped 
towers, the gorgeous palaces” that stand 
forth against the horizon, calm, cold, 
stately, sublime in their immutability, 
awe-inspiring in their loneliness. It is 
impossible to express in words the impres- 
sions and sensations produced by the con- 
templation of these stupendous moun- 
tains. The most eloquent descriptions, 


even those of Dr. Hooker, who has pictured 
as graphically as words can picture this 
display of Nature, fail to convey to the 
mind’s eye the magnificence of the pano- 
rama. It must be gazed upon to be ap- 
preciated. Once witnessed, the scene will 
remain for ever ineffaceable from the 
memory. 
8S. Fretcuer WIvuiaMs. 


SOUTHERN UNITARIAN ASSOCTA- 
TION. 


Ter annual meeting of this Association 
was held at Poole on Wednesday, July 25. 
After lunch at- the Temperance Hall, 
under the presidency of Councillor C. 
Carter, J.P., the business meeting was 
held in the chapel, the President, Mr. J. 
Cogan Conway, in the chair. 

Mr. H. Buxssixy, hon. secretary, read 
the Committee’s Report. 


The Report noted that the past year had 
been exceptionally encouraging, owing to 
the success of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
suggested at the last annual meeting, and 
for which over £1,000 had been raised. The 
chapel property at Dorchester had been 
disposed of, and a fund established which 
would produce an income of £36 for the use 
of the Association. Services had been con- 
tinued at Weymouth, but without. a settled 
minister. The report concluded with re- 
ferences to the death of Dr. Martineau and 
Mr. Charles Pinnock, ex-Mayor of Newport. 

Miss Spencer presented the treasurer’s 
accounts, showing an income of £222, 
and a balance in hand of £14 7s. 23d. 

The Rev. C. C. Coz presented the 

report of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
showing £1,031 11s. promised, and £1,003 
paid. : 
On the motion of the PrestpEnt, 
seconded by Mr. G. Pinnock, the reports 
were adopted. Mr. W. Carter read reports 
of the different churches, and the officers 
were elected, the president and treasurer 
and the advisory committee being re- 
elected, and Mr. H. Blessley’s name being 
added to the vice-presidents. Mr. Blessley 
desired, on account of increasing age, to 
be relieved of the office of secretary, and 
on the motion of Mrs. Osurr, a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to him for his 
eighteen years’ service. On Mr. Bless- 
ley’s motion Mr. Fred. Pinnock was elected 
secretary. 

At the close of the business meeting, 
service was held in the chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. C. E. Pike, the lessons béing 
read by the Rev. H. S. Anthony, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. W. E. 
Addis, of Manchester College, Oxford. 

After tea a public meeting was held in 
the chapel. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.| : 

—~$ = 
Sunday-school Treats.’ 


Successful summer treats are reported from 
Godalming, July 25 ; Guildford, July 25 ; London 
(Brixton), July 27 and 30. 


—_——_~—___— 


Accrington.—On Sunday, July 15, the annual 
flower festival was held. The preacher for the day 
was the Rev. Arthur W. Fox, of Todmorden. 
Practical, helpful sermons, attentive congregations, 
tasteful decorations, good singing, marked the ser- 
vices, 

Cirencestey.—The annual Sunday-school’ ser- 
mons were preached, on. July 15, by the minister, 
the Rey. H. Austin. In the mornirg the subject 


was.‘ Jesus and Little Children” ; in the evening, 
“The Transmission of the Influence of Jesus 
through the Sunday School.” A number of 
strangers attended, and the services. were 
brightened by the special anthems of choir and 
children. On 19th the children’s picnic took place 
in the fields at Stratton, and, apart from the intense 
heat, the time was pleasantly spent. 


Doncaster.—The Sunday-school anniversary and 
flower services were held on 22nd ult. The Rey. 
H, Thomas preached afternoon and evening. For 
the afternoon service the children brought offerings 
of flowers, which were received during the singing 
of an appropriate hymn immediately preceding the 
sermon. These flowers, together with those used 
for the decoration of the church, were afterwards 
sent to sick friends of the congregation, and the 

| remainder to the Workhouse. 


Godalming.—Anniversary services were held at 
Meadrow Chapel on Sunday, July 29, the preacher 
in the morning being the Rev. Hubert Clarke, in 
the afternoon and evening the Rev. V. D. Davis. 
At the latter services the string band, organised by 
the minister, took a leading part, playing, in addi- 
tion to the hymn tunes, several selections from 
Handel, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, The stormy 
weather no doubt was responsible for an attend- 
ance not so large as usual, but visitors from Guild- 
ford and Horsham and elsewhere were present. 
Tea was served in the schoolroom for the visitors 
between afternoon and evening service. 


Gorton.—The new school buildings in connection 
with the Brookfield Church were opened on Satur- 
day, July 28. The building has been erected upon 
land adjoining the grounds of the church, and has 
cost about £6,000, the whole of which has been 
raised. The school isa handsome stone building, 
lofty, airy, and well lighted. It contains a large 
central hail and numerous classrooms, and will 
afford accommodation for 800 scholars and teachers. 
Saturday’s proceedings commenced with a service 
in tke church, conducted by the Revs. George 
Evans and Tendy Agate. Afterwards there was 
a procession to the school grounds, and the door 
of the new building was opened by Mrs. G. P. 
Dawson with a gold key which was presented to 
her for the purpose by her brother, Mr. ¥. W, 
Peacock. Within the building a public meeting 
was held. The chair was occupied by the Rev. S. 
A. Steinthal (president of the Manchester District 
Sunday School Association), who, in the course of 
ashort address, said that the good work done in 
the Gorton school had been looked upon 
with pride and pleasure by other schools, 
and_they had been gratified to note its growing 
strength. It was satisfactory to know that 
as the school had grown it had become self-depend- 
‘ent, and that it was now able to carry on its work 
with efficiency and completeness. It must not be 
‘forgotten that Sunday-school work was becoming 
increasingly important as education took more and 
more hold of the people. The elementary questions 
which used to occupy the attention of Sunday- 
schools were now dealt with on week-days, and 
Sunday-schools, as a consequence, were left free to 
pursue the spiritual work, which was so necessary. 
That work was far higher than any mere intellec- 
tual training such as used to be given within walls 
such as those. Satisfactory reports were submitted 
by Mr. S. Rider (treasurer) and Mr. Thomas 
Grundy (school secretary), the latter statiug that 
the scholars now numbered 470 and the teachers 
36. Afterwards Mrs. Dawson made a few appro- 
priate remarks, and Mr. Peacock was preseated by 
Mise Henshall with a duplicate gold key. The 
choir of the church rendered a couple of glees during 
the proceedings, A vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mrs. Dawson, on the motion of the Rey. George 
Evans, seconded by Mr, Charles Broadhurst, and 
the chairman was also thanked for his services, on 
the proposition of the Rev. Dendy Agate. Subse- 
quently there was a garden party, at which music 
was provided by the Wilton-street band. 

Guildford.—On Sunday, July 22, in the absence 
of the minister, who was preaching at Croydon, 
the services were conducted in the morning by 
Mr. Edwin Ellis, J.P., C.C., and in the evening by 
Mr. U. J. Roberton. Mr. Ellis spoke of the in- 
fluence of Nature, and particularly floral nature, in 
religious revelation, and of the part which should 
always be taken by flowers and floral decoration in 
our religious observances and in the adornment of 
our services. Mr. Roberton dwelt upon one of 
those Oriental themes with which study and travel 
have made him so familiar. During the year 
Science Sermons have been delivered in the Ward- 
street Church by Mr. Edward A Martin, F.GS., 
of Croydon, and have been followed with keen 
appreciation. 

London Domestic Mission (Appointment).— 
The committee have appointed Mr, William Wilson 
of Glasgow, as Missionary at Rhyl-street, Kentish 
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Town, in succession to the Rev. Joseph Pollard, 
Mr. Wilson will enter upon his duties on Sept. 9. 

Poole.—On Sunday, July 22, anniversary and 
flower services were held, when eloquent sermons 
were preached to good congregations by the Rev. 
Professor Addis, M.A. The collections were the 
largest taken for some years past, 

Rhondda Valley.—The open-air meetings were 
continued on July 24, at Treherberv. Mr. D. Rees 
spoke in English on “‘ Christ’s Condition of Salva- 
tion,” followed by Dr. Griffiths on the “ Larger 
Faith of Unitarianism.” The crowd numbered 
about 120. Many questions were asked. An offi- 
cial of a local colliery insisted upon haranguing the 
crowd. He recited old Welsh hymns, and told the 
people that’ they would lose all those dear old 
hymns if they embraced Unitarianism, and in a 
final histrionic outburst, he implored his hearers 
not to abandon the religion of their ancestors. The 
final result of the meeting was: a few score leaflets 
distributed, a dozen Welsh pamphlets sold, a chal- 
lenge to Mr, Rees by a Christiade]phian to a public 
debate on the infallibility of the Bible, and it is to 
be hoped a few seeds of the truth sown, July 29, 
at Penygraig, Mr. Rees addressed a crowd of abou3 
200 on ‘The Human Christ and His Humanitarian 
Religion.” Copies of the Welsh edition of “ Unit- 
arian Christianity,” by Samuel Sharpe, were dis- 
tributed. A number of copies of Welsh pamphlets 
were sold. There were considerable interruptions 
and again many questions were asked. 

Saffron Walden. —The eighty-first anniversary, 
of the Sunday-school was commemorated on 
July 29. In the morning special hymns were 
sung, and the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth preached from 
the words—“ Thou shalt be like a watered garden,” 
Isaiah lviii. 11. In the eveninga special floral service, 
entitled “The King’s Garden,” obtained from 
America for tha occasion, was rendered by the 
scholars and friends with much effiviency. The 
chapel was very full. Collections were in advance 
of last year. After the benediction the congrega- 
tion sang ‘‘ God Save the Queen.” 

Stockton-on-Tees.—The annual flower service 
was held on Sunday afternoon, July 29, when a 
service of song, entitled “Summer Roses,” was 
rendered by the teachers and scholars, and a short 
address was given by the Rev. W. H. Lambelle. On 
Wednesday, Aug. 1, the teachers, scholars, and 
friends spent a very pleasant day at Redcar-by-the- 


Sea. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tur Firs, BromyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstm Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


MARRIAGES. 


Avuprapi—Matners—On the 2nd Aug., sb Mill 
Hill Chapel, Leeds, by the Rev. Charles Har- 
grove, M.A., assisted by the Rev, John S. 
Mathers, M.A. (brother of the bride), Samuel 
da Costa Audrade, B.A., B.Sc., to Daisy, 
youngest daughter of the late John Shackleton 
Mathers, Esq., J.P., of Leeds, (No cards). 


Kina—Hinp—On the 26th July, at St. Mary’s, 
Brookfield, by the Rev. Beresfield S. Lombard, 
M.A., Vicar of All Hallows, N. St. Pancras, 
Richard Henry, eldest son of the late Thomas 
King, of Ffiennes, Maidenhead, to Mildred 
Huish, daughter of the late Charles Hind, J.P., 
of 25, Dartmouth Park-hill, N.W. 


DEATHS. 


Lewin—On the 25th July, at West Derby, near 
Liverpool, suddenly, from heart failure, 
Harriet Alice, third daughter of the late Mr, 
S. Lewin, of Seacombe, Cheshire. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 


THE INQUIRER. 


CALENDAR: 
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SUNDAY, August 5. 
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«Ss It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 4.w. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. D. Amos. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. Stantey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7p.m., Rev. J. Page Hopps. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m.and6.30 M,, 
Rev. A. J. Marowanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. F. K. Freeston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. Epaar DAPLyn, 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m., 
Mr. Mozoompar, and 7 P.M. 

Islington Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawgs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D, 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M.and 7 P.M., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, “The Transfiguration.” Evening, 
“The Earth is the Lord’s.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CoyNowETH. PorE, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
Closed for repairs. 5 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 p.M., Rev. W. G. GCADMAN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.380. P.M. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. C, F, Smiru. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.1. a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 3 p.mM., Service for Children, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. L. Taverner, “ Religion at the Royal 
Academy, 1900.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. W. Wooprna, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 114.m., 
Mr. Extiort, and 6.30 P.m., Mr. W. H. SuHrus- 
SOLE, F.G.S. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. 
Dr. MumMMERyY. 


—_—-—-o———— 


PROVINCIAL. 


BaLsaLt HeatH i NstituTe; OuR FaTHeR’s CHURCH, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C, J, SNEATH. 
BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 

Mr. F. H. Vaueuan, B.A. 
BepFrorD, Library (side room), 6.30 P.M. 
BuacKPoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELL Smitu. 
Boorug, Free Church, Masonic Hall, Merton-road, 

6.30 P.M. 
BournemourtH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. C. C. Cox. 


Our 


Bricuton, Christ Church( Free Christian), New-road, |, 


North-st., 11 and 7 p.M., Rev. H. M. Lrvens. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 e.M., Rev. G. STREET, 


Sit 


CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
J. Remineton Witson, M.A, 

Dgab and Watmer Free Uhristian Church, High- 
st.,114.M.and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

HASTBOURNE Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Gzrorce Sr. Carr. 

GuILprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lane Bucxtanp. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6.80 p.m., Rev. J. J, Marren, 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, 
C. Hararovey, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. Mortey MILs. 

LiverrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. R. A. ARMsTRoNG, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel ot Voxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jury, 

LivERPOuL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Dz Beaumont Kunin. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. Suanxs, 

MareatE, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., 
Rey. Cuement E, PIKe. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
H. 8. Soutty, M.A. 

PorTsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-streetb Chapel], 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramseate, St. George’s Hall, George-street, High- 
street, 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Reapine@, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Mr. G. R. Situ. 

ScaRrBorouaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. H. J. Lawson. fe 

SrpmourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Sovuruprort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting Houre, 
11 am., Rev. R. C, Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m,, Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

Tonsripez WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.M.and 6.30 P.M. ; 

Yor«,St, Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6.30P.m., 
Rey. H. Raw.inas, M.A. 


———»~—______. 
IRELAND. 


WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. MELLoNE, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. Subject, The “ Christian 
Endeavour” Movement, opened by Lucxkrina 
TavenrR. Tea at Six o’clock, All welcome. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty,—30, West Bank, Stamfor d- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rey. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 
(at LIBERTY after September), 


EV. W. MASON can SUPPLY during 

the Summer and Autumn, or take temporary 

charge of VACANT PULPIT.— Address, Culcheth, 
Warrington, 
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Schools, ete. 
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IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


PRINCIPAL nes 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Scholarships have been obtained 


Examinations. 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


Board anv Resivence. 


— 


AN: FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. RoBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8. W. 


(EY and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),.— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 


_ For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


S CCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. 

Healthy country district. 

Fee £40 per annum. 

Write for prospectus. 

Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 


[HE WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


— 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


_ _ Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 

for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
apprecixte unusua! advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 


TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 
HEAD MASTER, 
QUY LEWIS, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 


ASSISTED BY ‘ 
Rev, J. H. WOODS, M.A., of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and Manchester College, Oxford, and 
other Masters. 
This School will provide a sound liberal education. 
Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Music, Drawing. 
There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the School on Sunday. 
‘ Cricket and Football fields, Gymnasium, Fives 
Courts, Workshop, &c. 
Fees. 
For Boarders ... £33 6s. 8d. a term (inclusive), 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s, a term. 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine, 


Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), Nantwich, 
Cheshire ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 88, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT- 
WICH, CHESHIRE, will OPEN on 
THURSDAY, September 20th next. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from Mr. Guy 
Lewis, Head Master (at the School), or from Mr, 
E. W. MarsHatt, Clerk, 38, Barton Arcade, Man- 
chester. 


OUSEKEEPER requires a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT. Good cook ; experienced. 

Highest references.—Write, A, B., 25, Crodsch- 
road, Clarendon Park, Leicester. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr,. and 
Mrs, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. BOARD and RESIDENCE from 
30s, Send for particulars. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Addressg, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


ELIXSTOWE.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments near Railway Station and to the Sea 

in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs. H. Roprnson, 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 


I | ISS MARSDEN would be pleased to 
RECEIVE TWO BOARDERS.—2, Rue 
Dorian, Paris. 


EAR WINCHELSEA.—A few paying 
GUESTS received in a healthy country 
village. Terms moderate. Good cycling. Pretty 
undulating country. Within easy reach of Rye 
and Camber. References given.—Mrs. COUPLAND, 
Icklesham, Rye. 


T. LEONARDS.—* Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnry P. Porter, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 
The best patronised TEMPERANCE Hore in 
London. Highly commended by leading 

Unitarian Ministers. , 
Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/8 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


Lyra dicse ys aban bs 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QuIETUDE, LONDON.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 

Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


ANTED, a GENERAL SERVANT, 

able to undertake plain Cooking, age from 

25—35, with one lady living alone. Anyone re- 

quiring a quiet place would find it a comfortable 
Home.—Address, Cedar Villa, Blaby, Leicester. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for July.—* Lessons from the New 
World.” 2, The Fall of an Empire. 
Price 1d., post free 14d. 
Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free, 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas, Starman, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


Good, well-packed PLUMS, 
TOMATOES, &ec., are supplied 
in 12 and 24 Ib. boxes direct to 
the consumer, carriage paid per 
pagsenger train, when in best 
condition for Dessert, Bottling 
and Preserving. Before order- 
ing your fruit elsewhere, you 
are invited to send for 


ILLUSTRATED LIST, 


containing prices, particulars 
of packing, testimonials, press 
notices, and useful recipes for 
preserving and bottling plums, 
&c., which will be sent post 
free to those mentioning Tur 
INQUIRER. 


FROM 
THE 
ORCHARD 
TO 
THE 
HOME. 


H. B. POLLARD, Fruit Grower, EVESHAM. 


LUMS.—-PERSHORE EGG PLUMS, 
the Best for Preserving and Cooking, 
24 Ibs., 4s., carriage paid. 
F, ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, ROYSTON. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


eee 


Mr. Purire Roscosg writes as Treasurer 
of the London Domestic Mission :—‘t May 
I announce through you that the fund 
collected for the purchase of an annuity 
for the Rey. Joseph Pollard on his retire- 
ment from Rhyl-street Mission is now 
closed? The appeal made in Tue 
Inquirer a few weeks ago for subscrip- 
tions has been most successful, and the 
sum of £529 18s. 6d. having béen 
received the committee do not wish to 
ask for more. We shall be able to buy 

Mr. Pollard an annuity of £50 a year.” 


Tue Atheneum of August 4 contains a 
review of “The Hexateuch according to 
_ the Revised Version. Arranged in its 
Constituent Documents by Members of 
the Society of Historical Theology, Oxford. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Marginal 
References and Synoptical Tables, by 
J. Estlin Carpenter and G. Harford 
Battersby.” Having pointed out the 
reasonableness of the main positions 
taken up by the “higher criticism ” and 
added a demurrer to the exactness of the 
parallel drawn in the Introduction between 
such criticism and the science of geology, 
the review adds :— 


But having said thus much with regard to 
the more minute details of the literary 
analysis which forms the subject of the 
present work, we cannot praise too highly 
the great care and acumen with which the 
problem as a whole has been treated. It 
would, we believe, be difficult to find in 
any language a clearer and fuller exposi- 
tion of the critical theory on the Hexateuch 

than is contained in the sixteen chapters of 

the Introduction printed in vol. i.; nor 
could the English reader desire a more con- 
venient arrangement of the documents 

themselves than the one displayed in vol. ii. 

The editors treat the whole subject from an 

enlightened and unimpassioned point of 


view. They seem to leave nothing unsaid 
that should be said. The introductory 
chapters include a complete history of 
Biblical criticism, beginning with a Spanish 
rabbi of the eleventh century, and ending 
with practically the latest important 
contribution on the subject. Of archaeology, 
too, is taken as much notice as its present 
state will allow. Chap. xv., contributed 
by Professor Cheyne, supplies an admirably 
clear and temporately written account of 
the relations at present existing between 
criticism and archzeology. 


Of this masterly work, which is published 
in two volumes by Messrs.. Longmans 
(price 36s. net), we hope shortly to have 
a full notice from the pen of thé Rey. 
P. H. Wicksteed. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we made note of a 
challenge offered by some Mohammedan 
gentlemen to the Bishop of Lahore, to 


meet in debate Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of 


Qadian, who claims to be the Messiah, and 
who was willing to submit the respective 
claims of Mohammed and Jesus, as 
supreme prophet, to the result of such a 
public controversy. The Bishop, we now 
learn from the Pioneer Mail, July 6, 
declined the invitation for reasons set 
forth in a lengthy letter. He cannot pre- 
tend to be in such friendly relationship to 
one who disputes the messianic claim with 
Jesus and who has repeatedly used 
irritating language respecting Christianity 
and the Gospels ; and while the Episcopal 
office renders the Bishop a representative 
of the Christian community in the 
diocese, Mirza, who is rejected by the 
bulk of Mohammedans, holds no such 
position. But the chief reason for 
declining the offered debate is that the 
Bishop does not “consider it possible to 
ascertain the path of true religion and prove 
conclusively the superiority of one religion 
over another by purely intellectual con- 
troversy.” ‘I believe,” says the Bishop, 
“that this view is fundamentally wrong 
and contrary to the teaching of God’s 
Holy Word; and that its prevalence in 
the minds of many in this country is 
doing enormous injury.” He proceeds to 
refer to the sayings like “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God,” and 
“Tf any man willeth to do His will he 
shall know of the doctrine.” It is the 
lowly aud penitent, he believes, who arrive 
at a living knowledge of the true God 
before the “men of acute intellect who 
are best able to sustain well a part in 
religious controversy.” At the same time 
he is glad when by studying each other’s 
literature Mohammedans and Christians 
get to understand each other better. 


Ty the Christian Register for July 19, an 
account is given of the origin of a hymn 
which, apparently, has given rise to some 
adverse comment in that journal. There 


PNEBDVILLED. 


is certainly a tone in the opening lines 
which is alien to a robust religiousness 
abounding in health and vigour—* Oh, to 
be nothing, nothing, Helpless to lie at 
thy feet.” But here again, as often, to 
know all is something more than to pardon 
all. It appears that the author was a Miss 
Taylor, who, fired by the example of 
Florence Nightingale, became a hospital 
nurse—it is said through Dr. Martineau’s 
recommendation. Inthe course of a severe 
operation, at which the patient, who was 
but imperfectly anzesthetised, struggled 
violently, the poor nurse was thrown upon 
the surgeon’s knife and her spinal column 
was severed. She lingered for two days, 
and it was in the last period of her con- 
sciousness that she dictated the four verses 
which make the “hymn.” Their beauty 
under these pathetic circumstances is evi- 
dent ; but their appropriateness as part of 
a public service is quite another thing, 
and it cannot be a useful piety, we should 
think, that, in the absence of any special 
affliction such as came upou this poor 
creature, nourishes itself much in private 
with poetry of the kind. 


Tue holiday month ought to prove 
useful in regard to mental and spiritual 
refreshing as well as bodily recreation ; 
and not merely by way of general 
uplift and healthier tone, though that is 
much, but by the change of religious 
atmosphere which it is possible to enjoy 
just now. Those who travel find them- 
selves at unaccustomed places of worship, 
and those who stay at home have, as a 
rule, a change of preachers to listen to. 
In each case, we should add, these things 
are so if neither the travellers nor the 
stay-at-homes use their “liberty as an 
occasion to the flesh,” but dutifully testify 
their faith and aspiration by attendance 
at public worship whatever the surround- 
ings may be. On the whole, no doubt, the 
good Unitarian will be glad by-and-by to 
return to his own church, but he will learn 
much and effectively if he is not too 
unfortunate in visiting other religious 
communities. No doubt, too, those who 
hold the fort at home may very much 
desire the return of the familiar face into 
the pulpit, at least it is a poor case where 
some degree of this feeling does not exist ; 
and yet the “supply” preacher is also a 
man, and has his message to give, and his 
help to render in that common worship 
which is, when really and heartily joined 
in, one of the most glorious hours of life. 
Wider horizons and ampler air are the 
programme everywhere; let them be 
sought in theology as well as elsewhere, 
and welcomed in every stimulating change 
of experience. 


In the August issue of the Mill Hill 
Pulpit, the Rev. C. Hargrove’s sermon ou 
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“The Ruin of an Empire” is given. The 
“Empire” referred to is Spain, but, as 
would be expected, the preacher has our 
own Empire in his mind. He asks whether 
our nation is abiding by the old ideals of 
right and liberty, and concludes as 
follows :— 


JOHN BURGESS’S DIARY AND 
CORRESPONDENCE —I. 


Amonast other things that were borne 
in upon the mind of George Fox was 
this: “That being bred at Oxford or 
Cambridge was not enough to fit and 
qualify men to be ministers of Christ,” 
hence amongst the Friends, men and 
women of different trades and professions 
exercised the gift of ministry. But it was 
not only the Friends who acted upon this 
principle, the General Baptists also were 
accustomed to appoint from their own 
members one or two reliable persons to 
serve in the ministerial office. They were 


We hear, indeed, much now, and from the 
highest authorities, of the perils by which 
England is beset, and many remedies are 
urged upon us—the increase of our Army 
and our Fleet, the stricter organisation of 
the Militia, the improvement of the Volun- 
teer Forces, the establishment of Rifle 
Clubs in every school and village, and even 
conscription is not obscurely suggested. I 
have no remarks to offer upon these and 
such like precautions, nor do I doubt for a 
moment that even the severest form of con- 
scription would be right if the country were 
really in danger from a foreign foe. 
But of this Iam convineed, that not any nor 
all of these measures will avail to save our 
empire from ultimate dissolution. The only 
lasting strength of ours or any rule is in 
justice and in merey. ‘The sovereignty 
whose foundations are laid firm therein 
need not fear rebellion or invasion, it is 
strong by the very nature of things. The 
power of God is on its side. What the 
heathen philosopher says of the king in 
relation to his subjects is true of every 
form of government, republican or imperial. 
‘“Security,’? he writes, ‘‘is obtained only 
by making others feel secure. There is no 
need for building tall towers, or cutting 
the sides of mountains, or enclosing oneself 
within wall upon wall. Goodness will 
guarantee the king’s safety on the open 
plain. One fortress is there which cannot 
be overthrown, it is the love of his sub- 
jects.”? (Seneca. Epistle to Nero Cesar.) 
So if we can win the esteem of foreign 
nations by our courtesy and goodwill, if we 
can make sure of the loyalty of the many 
races subject to our sway by considerate- 
ness of their feelings and care for their 
welfare, then will our empire be at peace 
within and unassailable from without. 

MENE, TEKEL, PERES. The sentence is 
over England too, but on us it depends how 
soon it be executed, or how long deferred. 
‘* Numbered,’’ doubtless, are the years of 
our Empire, but not by decree of a blind 
fate, but by the measure of our faults: for 
we are ‘‘weighed ’’ in the balances of 
divine justice, which do not swerve with 
the gusts of the day’s enthusiasm. or rage 5 
and ‘‘ divided ’’shall we too be, and our 
greatness, like that of Spain, be only in the 
Records of the Past. ‘‘ Except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish’’ is the warn- 
ing of God in the history of ourrace.; it is 
only by taking heed thereto, by putting 
from us the passions which have been the 
ruin of so many fair states, by exalting 
God and his law supreme in our hearts and 
in our councils, that Hngland can be saved. 

Not by increasing the number of our 
troops, and building ever new and mightier 
jironelads, and adding millions to millions 
on our war budget, but by Justice and 
Mercy shall we escape the doom of Spain, 
and multiply our days upon the earth. 


them, but at the'same time they con- 
tinued to pursue their ordinary business 
for a livelihood. This plan saved a good 
deal of anxiety about financial matters 
which often press hardly upon country 
congregations. Others, without being 
ordained to the eldership, gave help. as 
preachers. Such a preacher amongst the 
General Baptists was John Burgess, of 
Ditchling. He was a glover and a leather 
breeches maker by trade, but also dealt in 
wool and hides, and could turn his hand 
to harvesting, haying, digging of graves, 
and other ‘“’od jobs,’ as occasion 
demanded. He has left a ‘Jernel,” 
covering the years 1785-1790, which is full 
of interesting details, and there are several 
letters of his in existence sent from 
America, to which country he emigrated 
in 1794. He tells us he “never was taught 
to whright,” and it is manifest he never 
was taught to spell. He was born about 
1751; his father was a farmer. In 1766 he 
was put to business with a Mr. Gosling, 
of Waldron, whom he served seven years. 
He joined the General Baptist Society at 
Waldron, and began at an early date to 
assist in ministerial work probably at the 
Heathfield Meeting, as he is spoken of as 
being settled at “horsmoncesex—’” that is, 
Hurstmonceux—not far from Heathfield. 
In 1782 he removed to Ditchling, and was 
admitted a member of the church there by 
letter of commendation from Waldron. 
Up till April, 1788, he appears to have 
lived in the house adjoining the meeting 
house at Ditchling, and to have had some 
oversight of the graveyard, for there is 
frequent mention of digging graves and 
opening vaults. On April 2, 1788, how- 
ever, he enters ‘‘ Mooving Houseel Goods 
from hear to Hallots,” and on the next 
day “ Removed from the Meeting House 
up to Mr. Halletts Seting up beds, &c., all 
day.” The entry in the Diary for the 
following Sunday runs as follows: “ Went 
to Meeting the first Sunday after my 
Leaving the House, Smith p.”’—z.e., 
preached. I imagine the demand for 
leather breeches must have been on the 
wane, for in 1789 John Burgess extended 
his operations by opening a_harness- 
making shop. This did not prove a 
brilliant success, and in 1794 he emi- 
grated to America which he described as 
“a Land of Liberty and plenty.” The 
conditions of business were against him 
in England, for it was then needful to 
take out licences to sell gloves and to 
dress hides. He had to pay duty upon 
the skins and hides he dressed and 
could not move his packs of wool to 
Lewes without going to “ Brighthelm- 
stone for a let pass.” From America he 
wrote home: “In this Country we have 
no Licence to pay Nor duty of any kind 
if we Can Bye a Hide we can dregs it as 


Tue Atheneum says that the Rev. G. A. 
Payne, of Knutsford, will shortly publish, 
through Messrs. Clarkson and Griffiths, of 
Manchester, a small volume entitled ‘‘ Mrs. 
Gaskell and Knutsford,” in which will be 
given a goou deal of information respecting 
that interesting Cheshire town, as well asall 
accessible information about Mrs. Gaskell. 
The illustrations will include the Rich- 
mond portrait of the author of ‘ Cran- 
ford.” An introduction will be contributed 
by “ Edna Lyall.” 


Tuy whom truth and wisdom lead 
Can gather honey from a weed.— Cowper. 


ordained elders over the Society that chose. 


we please without Consulting the Divil 
or any of his Imps about it.” Almost — 
every Sunday in the years covered by his 
Diary John Burgess was, engaged in 
preaching..-A few extracts will show how 
the day was spent. 

May 1, 1785.—‘‘ Was at Home preached 
both parts of ye day Acts 26—28, 29. 
Rom. 1—16. A few people stopd to con- 
sider of a few things relating to the 
Church Meeting &¢ Mr. Billinghurst 
stopd hear tea”’ 

May 8.—‘ Was at home it was our full 
meeting day Mr. Hvershed was hear 
Receivd in 2 members Namely Geering 
aud Judge we had a disceplen meeting 
after service &c went to Mr. Brownes to 
tea. Smokd a pipe with several of our 
frends, then went up to Curtgardens to 
supper and smokd a pipe with Mr. 
Evershed, and. Mr. Sanders, and Mr: 
Pannet, and Mr. Chatfield got home about 
10 o’clock, about 52 communicants.” 

May 15.—“ Went to Waldron Meeting. — 
Father Edwards went with me p upon 
psalms 107—31 Stopd at Plumpton- 
Green supper, and smokd a pipe.” 

May 22.—“ Went to Heathfield Meeting 
ASO 

May 29.—“« Went to Barkham (Bar- 
combe) Meeting after Service went to Mr. 
Syflets to diner Smokd a pipe or to came 
home pr. both parts of ye day I. Sam. 
12, 24, Mat. 28—18, 19.” 

June 5.—“ Went to ye Purchert Meeting 
&e P. Rom. 14—17, 18, 19.” 

Saturday, June 18.—“ Was diging of a 
grave for Wm. Billinghurst Junier who 
departed this Life last Wensday at Bright- 
helmstone Agates preachd sermon upon 
psalms 119—1, 2, in the evening was at 
Mr. Agates with Richard Burgess Smokd 
a pipe or too &c.” 

Almost every entry in the Journal ends 
with “dc.” The ‘* Purchert”’ meeting 
seems to have been held in the large farm 
kitchen of the farm known as “The Pur- 
chase,” the meeting there was held with 
great regularity, and sometimes over fifty 
persons were present. 

It is doubtful whether there was a 
proper meeting-house at Barcombe, 
probably the meeting was held there also 
in a farmhouse. On Sunday, Dec. 25, 
1785, the entry runs :—‘ Went to Bark- 
ham meeting But we had no sermon by 
reason there was but 2 or 3 people and 
very late, it being very bad weather. mr. 
Drawbridge was there and Brought a New 
Desk with him to fix to ye table for the 
use of ye minister, &c.” ; 

The entries for the Christmastide of the 
following year are interesting :—Sunday, 
Dec. 24, 1786: ““ Was at Home Mr. Ever- 
shed was hear it was our communion day 
there was 2 yung women receivd into ye 
Church By Baptism 2 of mas peters 
dauters in the evening I went to Mr. 
Chatfield’s at ye Rookery to tea Mr. Ever- 
sued and several other frends was there 
we stopd till about 9 o’clock.” Monday 
25th: “ Was at Home all day, Mr. Ever- 
shed preachd hear to-day, Luke 2—10 and 
11, im the evening at 6 o’clock mr. 
Drowly preached here upon Luke 2 and 
14 before a great number of people.” — 

Besides the subsidiary “meetings ” that 
were kept up in connection with the — 
Ditchling meeting-house, conferences for 
reading and expounding the Scripture 
were held from time to time, either at the 
meeting-house or at friends’ houses, 
These “ conferances” were held on week 
evenings in the winter and are mentioned 
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as taking place at Mr. Agate’s, Mr. Pan- 
nett’s, and at Mr. Brumpfield’s, of Plump- 
ton. A fresh line was struck out in May, 
1787. The entry for Monday, the 7th, 
runs as follows :—‘“ Work ia ye shop in ye 
forenoon, afternoon went to Mr. Draw- 
bridge’s Linfield to meet some Frends 
in order to Forme a Frendly Socity to 


Meet onca month at his house for the 


improvement of our minds in useful 
knowledge, &c.” Accordingly on June 11 


_ they met; the record stands thus :—“ In 


the afternoon went to Mr. Drawbridge’s 


_ to spend 3 or 4 hours with some frends 
- in conversation upon moral and religious 


subjects the inquiery was the most easy 


~ and natural evidences of ye existence and 


atributes of ye Supream Being—in dis- 
cussing upon the subject we was nearly 
agreed and propose meeting again every 
first monday after the fool moon, to meet 
at 4 o’clock, up at 8, &e.” 

John Burgess represented the Ditchling 
congregation at the General Assembly of 
General Baptist Churches, both in 1784 
and 1785, the latter occasion falls within 
the period covered by the Diary and it 
is thus described, May, 1785 :— 

“Tu. 17.—Got up about 3 o’clock, set 
off with Mr. and Mrs. Drawbridge to 


~London to ye Assembly as was apointed 


last Church meeting, we stopd at God- 
stone and baited at Mrs. Days, Mrs. 
Drawbridge Mother, set of from there 
about 11 o’clock got to London about 4 
eat my supper at the Spur and then went 
to the Talbot in to sleep, there was several 


- of our frends sleepd there. We. 18.—Went 


meeting, as was apointed last year, Mr. 
Fenn preached upon Isai. 62, 6 and 7 (66 
of us went to dinner at the coffy house 
Hukson Square were went last year we 
finished our assembly Business by Candle 
Light I pad for 6 Letters at 2 each 
slept at the Talbot as before &c.; the 
0: 10: OL card. for ye Book fun I paid 
to Mr. Dobell for him to pay to Doctor 
Lowdal. Th. 19.—Came out of Town 
about 11 o’clock, got to Craydon about 2 
wen it be gan to raina little. About 3 it 
I had the uppertunity to 
ride in a cart over the hill to Godstone it 
being tilted I got no wet, stopd at God- 
stone all night at the Bell at Mr. Huggets 
&e. Fr. 20.—Came away from Godstone 
about 5 o’clock got to New Chappel about 
7 eat my breakfast there had tea and glas 


_of peppermint which cost me 8d. &c. 


then came to Grinstead &e. then to Dane 


Hill to Mr. Tamplings, stopd there 3] 


hours Eat my dinner there &c. got home 
about 6 in ye evening.” It was no small 
undertaking to journey to London in those 
days as a delegate to May Meetings. 
Hukson-square no doubt stands for Hox- 
ton-square. The letters for which 2d. 
was paid were probably copies of the 
annual circular letter to the churches from 
the Messenger of the Assembly. | 

In other articles I hope to be able to 
give a few more details about the places 
at which John Burgess preached, and also 
some account of his religious opinions. 


W. H. B. 


Country Honipay Movement.—Miss 


A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House-cham- 
- bers, Campden-hill, London, W., begs to 
-acknowledge with many thanks receipt 
-_—- for this fund of the following sums :—Mr. 

 -W. Grisbrook, 10s.; R., £2. Correction 
— from last week—Mrs. Barker should have 
- been Mrs. Barber. 


THE MEANING OF PAIN. 


“ He shall wipe away every tear from 
their eyes; and death shall be no more, 
neither shall there be mourning, nor crying, 
nor pain any more,” 

“ He that overcometh shall inherit these 
things.” —Revelation wai. 4, 7. 


Sucu is the Christian’s word of faith 
concerning pain. It is a condition of trial 
in our present life, something to be 
endured and overcome; but in the per- 
fected life of the spirit it will cease to be 
—there will be only strength and joy and 
heavenly peace. 

This faith answers to our natural 
feeling concerning pain. Instinctively we 
shrink from it, and look upon it as an 
evil thing to be combated at every point, 
and if possible driven out of our life. 

And yet we must not be too ready to 
assume that perfect happiness would be 
gained by the banishment from our life, 
either here or hereafter, of all possibility 
of pain. As far as bodily suffering is con- 
cerned it may seem a very simple thing to 
be divested of this burdened flesh and 
clothed in a new spiritual body incapable 
of pain. But in using such language we 
are speaking in an image, and how it 
actually will be we cannot say. Our 
deepest conviction is that there is working 
in our life a purpose of unckanging good, 
which must prevail at last ; but we must 
wait for the great revealing before we can 
know what the actual conditions of our 
life after death will be. 

It is he that overcometh to whom the 
perfected spiritual life is promised, he that 
has been made perfect through suffering, 
who has gained the wisdom and the 
strength of pure, self-forgetting love— 
even the wisdom and the strength of 
Christ, who suffered for his brethren’s 
sake. And when we call to mind the glory 
of martyrdom ina noble cause, all that 
we feel even here of that triumph of the 
spirit over pain, it may suggest to us that 
possibly the blessedness of heaven itself 
will not be found in the removal of all 
occasions of trial and endurance and 
opportunities of self-sacrificinge service, 
but rather in the perfecting of the strength 
that shall make such endurance in unsel- 
fish service the purest joy. 

And if that is so, we may be led also to 
think differently of the presence of pain 
in our earthly life, and may find that we 
cannot really wish to be freed from all 
possibility of suffering, since it is not 
altogether the enemy of our peace. We 
may desire rather the wisdom and strength 
to bear inevitable pain, and the true spirit 
by which to gain the victory over it. 

In the actual conditions of our present 
life pain and pleasure are closely linked 
together in the very structure of our 
being. We cannot think of one without 
some experience and the constant 
possibility of the other, and pain has 
many salutary offices to fulfil for us. It 
comes in with necessary warning when 
any need of the body is too long left un- 
satisfied, and it is constantly a danger 
signal warning us to avoid what otherwise 
would quickly make an end of our life. 
And then at last come the warnings of 
failing strength, the pains of bodily decay 
and parting breath, not so terrible in fact 
as we often picture them, yet full of pathos, 
and bidding us look further afield and 
rest in those treasures and that strength 
which nothing of the earth can destroy. 


| Such is the price we pay, by virtue of 


our sensitive nature, for our present life, 
rich in possibilities of vivid happiness. 

It used to be said that ‘pain was sent 
into the world as a penalty for sin. But 
we know now that the laws of physical 
pain and pleasure and of animal decay 
and death were written in Nature, and had 
been in operation for countless ages on 
our earth before man appeared and there 
was any possibility of sin. We inherit 
them from earlier races, and share them 
with the rest of the animal creation. The 
possibilities both of pleasure and pain 
are simply the conditions of our pro- 


gressive life and our moral discipline— 


not more for the punishment of sin than 
for the glory of martyrdom and the 
nurture of the noblest manhood. 

We have therefore to face pain with a 
good courage, and learn the lessons it has 
to teach. 

But it is a true instinct, which bids us 
avoid all needless pain, and where we 
have received a warning use every effort 
that honour permits to keep from further 
suffering, 

The self-inflicted pains of the ascetic 
have no justification in reason or piety, 
beyond the healthy rigour of self-discipline, 
which makes for clearer faculties and a 
better strength for” service in the 
world—in keeping with that plain living 
and high thinking which we feel to be the 
best. Asan offering supposed to be in 
itself well-pleasing to God, it can no longer 
be tolerated. A savage tyrant might be 
thought to enjoy such a sacrifice, but not 
the Father in Heaven. And as penalty for 
wrong-doing we may not wrest His 
judgments to ourselves. He lays His own 
penalties on sinful men, and we have only 
to be submissive to His will. Often we 
know that bodily suffering and painful in- 
capacity do follow wrong-doing, par- 
ticularly in the case of vicious self- 
indulgence. That is one of the salutary, 
if terrible, uses of pain in our life, as 
warning and discipline, to keep us in the 
right way. But that is for God, not for 
us to inflict. Itisa false and dangerous 
superstition which supposes that through 
self-torture we can add something to the 
price paid for sin, or to our own chances 
of forgiveness. 

Not self-destruction, but self-surrender, 
is our true aim; and the divine law of life 
and health is for our obedience, except 
where some higher duty demands their 
sacrifice. 

As we think of the ideal life hereafter, 
so we have to strive here for the perfecting 
of every faculty and the harmonious de- 
velopment of the body fitted for the best 
service and the most vivid joy. Itisa duty 
too much neglected for our whole people, 
to declare and to obey the laws of health, 
and to care for the grace and fitness of the 
body. It is dreadful to think how much 
needless suffering there is in the world, 
due to ignorance and neglect of these. 
Whatever is possible must be done to 
resist and guard against pain in this 
direction. It is part of the true ideal of 
service in the kingdom of God on earth. 
And it goes without saying that every 
form of cruelty inflicted by the tyranny or 
brutality of selfish men is to be resisted to 
the utmost, and as speedily as possible 
made an end of. 

But even if all these should be per- 
fectly accomplished there would still be 
pain in the world, as a condition of our 
life, for our true discipline. There would 
be hardship to endure, and accidents with 
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many painful consequences, and the great 
catastrophes of Nature; while for all at 
last there would remain the inevitable 
shadows. And for many ages yet to come, 
very likely through the whole history of 
man upon this earth, there will be many 
other forms of imperfection and con- 
sequent suffering. All these are a part of 
the discipline of our life. And altogether, 
in judging of the presence of pain, we 
ought never to forget this larger scope of 
our life. 

It is sometimes urged that pain is con- 
trary to the goodness of God, that its 
presence in the world ought to destroy 
the faith we have in Him. But in many 
ways it is clear that it serves a beneficent 
purpose, and that without it human life 
could not have come to be what it is, or 
to hold the promise, which it does hold, 
of further growth in true manhood, while 
beyond the range of the present scene it 
sets no limit to the fulness of our joy. 

It is fruitless to deny the heavy burden, 
which the thought of pain often lays upon 
the sensitive heart and conscience, and 
there remains much that we cannot under- 
stand. But then we cry with Job, “ Shall 
we receive good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil ”’—or what 
appears to us to be evil. For our 
stronghold is in God, and in what He 
has shown us to be good. No shadows 
of our life can destroy the beauty and the 
clear shining of the heavenly light. What 
we know of the power of goodness and 
its victorious progress in the world, must 
compel us to a better hope, and to trust 
for what we cannot see and understand. 

Thus all the dreary passages of human 
history become the shadows out of which 
stand the noblest lives to prophesy to us 
of God and his unfailing providence—and 
the shadow of the cross becomes a radi- 
ance of heavenly hope, the emblem of a 
victorious spirit. And when we are 
crushed down by the thought of some 
dreadful agony laid on an innocent 
sufferer, we remember how little we know 
of the depths of the Divine counsels, and 
the Infinite compassion—and how small a 
portion of this one human life is known 
to us in. these earthly years. And 
further, we are met by this strange fact, 
that often it is those who have the most 
terrible things to bear, even in years of a 
long martyrdom, with no apparent reason 
for their pain, who are the most firmly 
convinced of the tenderness and unchang- 
ing love of God. It must make us at 
least humble in our judgment and reticent 
before the mysteries of life. 

We cannot choose pain for ourselves— 
indeed, we have to use every honest effort 
to avoid it. But if it come to us, we can 
accept it from God; and what is far 
harder, we can learn to accept it even for 
others whom we love, as they teach us by 
their meek and patient spirit. 

But on many sensitive hearts the 
heaviest burden of all is laid by the 
thought of the sufferings of other animals 
—not because their pain is more or keener 
than ours, but because, so far as we can 
tell, they have no deeper spiritual life in 
which to rise superior to their pain, and 
no future that might reveal to them a new 
meaning in it and heal the wounds of their 
pathetic past. 

We are thankful to know that the 
horror of what is called the struggle for 
existence in the animal creation has been 
greatly over-drawn, and painted in too 
lurid colours, and to be assured that the 


law of prey furnishes what is perhaps the 
most merciful method by which the life of 
a sensitive creature can be swiftly ended. 
And we must guard ourselves against 
adding to the pains of other creatures our 
own vivid and sensitive imagination, which 
looks before and after and forms so large 
a part of what we have to endure. 

As a whole, we are allowed to think of 
the animal world as full of eager activity 
and happy life, in which the sum of the 
enjoyment immeasurably outweighs the 
suffering. And yet there remains a heavy 
weight of pain, with no office of higher 
discipline as in our life, and the dreadful 
fact that a large part of it is inflicted on 
dumb and helpless creatures by the cruelty 
of man. 

For my own part, I confess that Ido not 
know what to say to this—except in so far 
as it appeals to us to keep ourselves 
unstained by such cruelty, and to use 
every effort to raise the standard of duty 
in regard to this most trying question of 
humanity towards dumb creatures. 

So far as I can see, it must remain an 
unanswered question in regard to the 
good providence of God towards the other 
animals. We may suffer for our cruelty 
—but that will not help those who have 
been destroyed, if they can receive nothing 
after their intolerable pain. 

But with this, as with the rest of the 
darker riddles of our life, T say that the 
light must prevail. We cannot under- 
stand. We do not see the whole range of 
the Divine purpose. But we _ have 
received of the Eternal Goodness, we have 
had some vision of the light; and in 
patient and silent hope we must dare to 
trust, and wait for the revealing of the 
perfect day. 


A GOSSIP ABOUT SERMONS. 


A pHILOsopHicaL history of preaching 
has yet to be written. The sermon, if not 
distinctively Christian in origin, has 
always bad a more important place in the 
economy of Christianity than of any other 
religion. The Hebrew Prophets in their 
denunciation of wrong-doing and their 
calJs to repentance and righteousness are 
the predecessors of the order of preachers. 
The Prophets were not priests, and it is 
still perhaps an open question whether 
laymen may, or may not, be allowed to 
preach in the consecrated buildings of the 
Anglican Communion. In the early 
Church preaching was specially the 
duty of the Bishop; but there were 
exceptions, for Origen was thus called 
upon even before he was ordained. This, 
however, led to trouble. The members of 
the congregation in the earlier ages of 
Christianity expressed their approval by 
clapping their hands, stamping their feet 
and exclamations of ‘‘ Orthodox,” and no 
doubt expressed their disapprobation 
when they smelt heresy. The Montanists 
in the second century appear to have had 
women preachers, as the Quakers and 
some few other denominations have in our 
own day. The sermons in the early 
Church appear to have been brief, some- 
times not exceeding five minutes in 
delivery, and several were preached in 
succession to the same assembly. Those 
of Philoxenus, Bishop of Hierapolis, at 
the end of the fifth and the beginning of 
the sixth century are longer; one of his 
discourses contains over 16,000 words. 
Newman’s sermon on the usurpation of 


reason has about 6,000. To neither of 

these would Dodsley’s words apply :— 

If pastors more than thrice five minutes _ 
preach 

Their sleepy folks begin to yawn and 
stretch. 

The heroic age of preaching was, how- 
ever, in the Puritan period. Thomas 
Jollie once preached for four hours, and 
on the same occasion Oliver Heywood 
prayed for two hours. Gregory Stri- 
genicius preached 100 sermons on the 
“Flood,” and these were published in 
1613 in a folio of 1,480 pages. St. 
Basil’s eighty-six sermons on the “Song 
of Solomon” end with the first verse of 
the third chapter. Johann Wecker’s 
funeral sermon for “ Frau Martha von 
Gemmingen,” published in 1611, fills 
ninety-six pages, and includes quotations 
from Herodotus, Aelian, Herodian, and 
others to prove that the ancient heathen 
sorrowed for their dead. 

The fulsome character of the praise 
bestowed upon the dead has often been 
remarked, but much adulation has been 
offered from the pulpit to the living also. 
Father Gaichés, in a discourse to the 
Soissons Academy, had the courage to 
speak against the compliments from the 
preachers that were so common in his day, 
but he made an exception in favour of the 
King! 

Origen was an adept in the futile art of 
allegorical interpretation, but he did not 
stand alone. Thus St. Augustine tells us 
that the Pool of Bethesda, with its five 
porches, is the Jewish people shut in by 
the five books of Moses. The law only 
brought forth the sick, it could not heal 
them. Christ by his teaching which 
troubles the sinner, troubles the water. 
To descend into the water means to 
believe in the Lord’s death. That only 
one was healed signifies unity ; those who 
came after were not healed because he 
who is outside unity cannot be healed. 
Christ found in the impotent man’s age 
the number of infirmity. The number 
forty is consecrated by a kind of perfec- 
tion. Why should we wonder that he 
was weak and sick whose years fell short 
of forty by two? Finding the man thus 
lacking, Christ gave him two precepts— 
ordered him to do two things, ‘‘ Take up 
thy bed, and walk ”—thus filling up that 
which was lacking in the perfect number. 
From this it will be seen that forced: and 
fanciful analogies are not novelties. 

The foundation of the preaching orders 
was coincident with a great extension of 
the influence of the pulpit. The friars 
and monks, in order to reach the people, 
adopted a freer style of oratory, and inter- 
larded their discourses with fables, 
apologues, and stories, some of which 
would not now be considered edifying, for 
the embellishment of their sermons, There 
are great collections such as the ‘“ Gesta 
Romanorum” and Bromyard’s “Summa 
Predicantium,” in which are preserved 
the matter of many sermons. Jacques de 
Cessoles preached several discourses on 
the game of chess, and these were so 
popular that he wrote them down in a 
book, which had an immense popularity 
all over Europe, and was translated by 
Caxton in “The Game and Playe of 
Chesse,” a treatise which throws very 
little light on the methods of the game, 
but is full of anecdotes, historical and 
fabulous, all intended for the ethical im- 
provement of the age. 


Amongst the legends of the Middle 
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Ages are those which represent St. Francis 
of Assisi as preaching to the birds, and 
St. Anthony of Padua as preaching to the 
fishes. It is easy to see how the over- 
flowing love of St. Francis which made 
him see the golden thread of brotherhood 
in all things in the universe may have 
given rise to such a story. 

If Cessoles preached on Chess, another 
favourite pastime furnished a theme to 
Latimer, whose ‘Sermons on the Card ” 
were preached at Cambridge in 1529. 
“ And whereas ye are wont to celebrate 
Christmas in playing at cards, I intend, by 
God’s Grace, to deal unto you Christ’s 
Cards, wherein ye shall perceive Christ’s 
rule.” It is noteworthy that Latimer 
expresses no disapprobation of “ carding,” 
but uses the trump card in triumph, and 


~ the rules of the game of primero, for the 


purpose of enforcing the doctrines of the 
Gospel. Latimer uses plenty of homely 
illustrations. Thus in his famous sermon 
on the “ Plough,” he says :— 


What ado was there made in London at a 
certain man, because he said, and indeed at 
that time, ona just cause, ‘‘ Burgesses! ”’ 
quoth he, ‘‘nay Butterflies’’ Lord, what 
ado there was for that word! And yet 
would God that they were no worse than 
butterflies ! Butterflies do but their nature ; 
the butterfly is not covetous, is not greedy 
of other men’s goods; is not full of envy 
and hatred, is not malicious, is not cruel, 
isnot merciless. The butterfly glorieth not 
in her own deeds, nor preferreth the 
traditions of men before God’s words ; it 
committeth not idolatry, nor worshippeth 
false gods. But London cannot abide to be 
rebuked, such is the nature of man. 


At the Church of St. Katherine Cree, in 
Leadenhall-street, London, there is 
annually preached on Oct. 16 what is 
known as “The Lion Sermon.” Sir John 
Gayor, an English merchant, travelling in 
Arabia, one night lost sight of his human 
companions, and in their place encountered 
a lion. Contrary to his expectation the 
king of beasts left him uninjured, and 
instead of his bones whitening the desert 
he died at home and bequeathed £200 for 


the foundation of a yearly thanksgiving 


sermon. 

The Puritans were fond of’ striking 
titles. “‘The Black Devil,” “ The Spiritual 
Navigator bound for the Holy Land,” 
“The White. Devil,’ ‘The -Devil’s 
Banket,”* are the names given to some of 
his sermons by Thomas Adams, whilst 
Samuel Ward, of Ipswich, wrote ‘‘ A Coal 
from the Altar to kindle the Holy Fire of 
Zeal,” “Jethro’s Justice of the Peace,” 
and ‘‘ Woe to Drunkards.” John Wall 
was the author of a sermon entitled 
«« Bvangelical Spices, or the Incense of the 
Gospel,” which was printed in 1627. 
John Williams, who was successively 
Bishop of Lincoln, and Archbishop of 
York preached a funeral sermon for 
James [., as “Great Britain’s Solomon,” 
and whilst the British Solomon was still 
living he preached before the King and the 
Prince at Theobalds a “Sermon of 
Apparell,’ based on Matt. xi. 8. Paul 
Bayne, preached a “Caveat for Cold 
Christians” and a “ Counterbane against 
Earthly Carefulness” (1618). Charles 
Fitz-Jeffrey was the author of ‘The Curse 
of Corne-horders; with the blessing of 
seasonable selling” (1631). John Day, 
B.D., who was one of the twenty-six 
children of Day, the printer, was a quaint 
preacher of the seventeenth century, as 


eset oe 


* An old and better spelling of banquet, 


may be supposed from the punning titles 
of “Day’s Descent,” “ Day’s Dyall,” and 
and “Day’s Festivals.” Amongst Gataker’s 
sermons are “A Spark towards the 
kindling of sorrow for Zion,” and “ The 
Spiritual Watch.” Thomas Thompson, 
who wrote. ‘A Diet for a Drunkard,” was 
also the preacher of “A Friendly Fare- 
well from a Faithful Flocke.” William 
Loe preached before James I. “ The King’s 
Shoe made and ordained to trample on 
and to tread down Edomites” (Psalm 
Ix. 8). Archibald Simson wrote “Sam- 
son’s seaven locks of hair allegorically 
expounded and compared to the seven 
spirituall virtues whereby we are able to 
overcome all spirituall Philistines”’ 
(1621). A parishioner of St. Swithin’s 
by London Stone having been adjudged 
in 1629 to do public penance, the occasion 
was “improved” by the minister, Richard 
Cooke, in a sermon entitled “The White 
Sheet.” 

The Puritans had no monopoly of odd 
subjects. Marten Bohemus, of Lauben, 
preached twenty-three sermons, which 
fill 455 pages, on the “ Human Body” 
(“Von des Menschen Leib”). In these 
discourses, the hair, head, flesh, bones, 
fingers, &c., are systematically dwelt 
upon. Andreas Schopp in 1605 preached 
on “ Hair,” (1) its origin and nature, (2) 
its right use, (3) of the warnings, 
admonitions, and consolations which may 
be derived from it, (4) how to manage and 
use it in a Christian fashion. Carpzov 
devoted a whole year’s sermons to the 
consideration of Christ as a workman. In 
these Jesus was pourtrayed as the best 
cloth weaver, lantern maker, &c. Dr. 
Joseph Wolff mentions hearing at Vienna 
“‘a very pathetic sermon on the utility of 
cultivating potatoes.” This would at all 
events be practical divinity. And so is Dr. 
de Witt Talmage’s discourse on the “ High 
Crime_of not Insuring,” which has had 
an extensive circulation in the United 
States and has been reprinted in this 
country. The antipodes of the practical is 
afforded by Theophile Raynaud, a learned 
Jesuit of the seventeenth century, who 
preached seven sermons on the letter O 
—the initial of the seven anthems sung 
before Christmas, and we are told that “in 
the sterility of the subject found an 
infinity of beautiful things.” Boulanger— 
“Le Petit Pére André” as he was gener- 
ally called—has left a reputation for pulpit 
jocularity. He compared the Four Great 
Fathers of the Latin Church to the 
kings of the four suits of playing cards. 
When a thunderbolt fell on a Carmelite 


monastery, André observed “ God 
has been merciful to these fathers 
in only sacrificing their library, in 


which there was not a single monk. If 
the lightning had fallen upon _ their 
kitchen they must all have been in danger 
of perishing.” One day preaching against 
intrigues he said he had intended to 
publicly name a guilty lady who was 
present, but on second thoughts would 
only throw his skull cap in the direction 
where she sat. Ashe took off his cap, says 
the scandalous chronicler, every woman 
bobbed her head down. But this false and 
uncharitable story has been told of others. 
Little Father André was a man of educa- 
tion, but felt that it was necessary to speak 
to unlearned people in a language that 
they would understand. He was a man of 
austere life, and his pulpit jocularity was 
not mere buffoonery, but an attempt to gain 
the attention and to mend the morals of 


his hearers. He died in 1675. “Orator” 
Henley adopted various eccentric tricks 
simply to call attention to himself. 
“ Preacher at once and Zany of thy age,” 
says Pope, and the phrase is not ill- 
applied to a divine who on one occasion 
devoted his discourse to the laudation of 
the butcher’s art, and on another promised 
the sons of St. Crispin a new and speedy 
way of making shoes. They assembled in 
great numbers in his congregation, and 
were doubtless edified at being told that 
the novel and expeditious way of making 
shoes was to cut off the tops of the boots ! 
The world would have none of Henley 
when he was serious ard sensible, but ran 
after him when he made a fool of himself 
—and of his hearers. Francois Schilling, 
in a sermon printed at Vienna, declared 
that Adam was not born but taken out of 
the side of Eve. This curious slip escaped 
the notice of the censor, who, as Bayle 
records, gave the usual testimony that the 
discourse contained nothing contrary to 
faith or morals. 

The present age has not been without 
curious sermons. James Wells, when 
minister of the Surrey Tabernacle, had 
detractors, one of whom observed “How 
can he know anything? I saw him the 
other day wheeling a wheelbarrow.” This 
came to the ears of the preacher, who 
thereupon delivered a discourse, wherein 
he showed, as he puts it, “How I could 
know something of the Gospel, though 
employed in so mean an occupation ; 
and also showed what my wheelbarrow 
preached to me.” Jts lessons were seven- 
fold—(1) the wheel reminded him of 
eternity, as it had neither beginning nor 
end; (2) the two sides put him “in 
mind of the two natures of the dear God- 
man’; (3) the head of the barrow “as 
fixed in the body to it ” reminded him “ of 
the great head and husband of the 
Church”; (4) the bottom of the barrow 
brought to his remembrance “the bottom 
of Solomon’s Chariot” (Song iii. 10) ; 
(5) the handles of the barrow put him in 
mind of the Gospel promises, “these 
might be called handles for the believer's 
faith and hope’”’; (6) the legs made him 
think “ofthe Almighty Love, and Almighty 
Power of Christ: these are the legs on 
which he stood and fulfilled his covenant 
engagements,” &¢. (7) “I was wheeling 
rubbish away to make room for the erec- 
tion of a new edifice, which put me in 
mind of my work as a labourer in the 
Lord’s house; wheeling the rubbish of 
Arminianism away, to make room for the 
rising of the living stones in Zion.” Such 
is an outline of the strongly Calvinistic 
sermon, “ A Wheelbarrow Spiritualised,” 
of which the fourth edition appeared in 
1832. 

A volume of sermons has been made up 
of passages from Shakespeare, wrenched, of 
course, from the context, but patched 
together with much ingenuity. “The 
Poet-Priest,” by J. F. Timmins (4th Edit, 
Bristol, 1890), contains five sermons 
addressed respectively to men of business, 
young men, women, the clergy, and 
journalists. Mr. Timmins quotes the 
opinion of George Dawson that ‘“ there 
has been no sweeter preacher of the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ since Christ died 
than William Shakespeare.” It must be 
confessed that these centos have a more 
orderly and connected appearance than 
might have been thought possible. 

“The Bible Story of an Iron Bed- 
stead” has an odd sound as the title of a 
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sermon. The discourse so-called, by the 
Rey. W. A. Presland (London: J. Speirs, 
1884) is an attempt to show a spiritual 
significance or symbolism in that passage 
of Deuteronomy (iii. 11), which describes 
the measurement of the arched couch on 
which Og, King of Bashan, was accus- 
tomed to slumber. Al] this is allegorised. 
“Tt is perfectly plain,” we are told, “that 
this giant’s bed represents some false and 
dangerous doctrine, some unsound con- 
viction upon which pride, or greed, or 
hatred; or any other evil love may rest 
secure, but on which no good king or 
subject can possibly find rest.” 

However much judgments may vary as 
to his position as a theologian, few will fail 
to recognise the late Mr. C. H. Spurgeon as 
one of the first preachers of the age. In 
an address to the students at Stockwell 
College, he laid stress upon the value of 
illustrations, but the objection was raised 
that they are difficult to obtain in any great 
abundance. “ Yes,” said Mr.. Spurgeon, 
“if you do not wake up, but go through 
the world asleep, you cannot see illus- 
trations; but if your minds were thoroughly 
aroused, and yet you could see nothing 
else in the world but a single tallow 
candle, you might find illustrations in that 
luminary to last you for six months.” 
The final result of this sally was his 
« Sermons in Candles ” (London : 
Passmore and. Alabaster, 1890), in which 
candles and candlesticks are used to point 
many morals, It is a book from which 
preachers and speakers may learn much. 
As a sample we may quote his last 
illustration :— 

Here are many candles uniting their 
brilliance ; they all hang upon one support, 
and shine by the same light. May they not 
represent the Church of Christ in its multi- 
plicity, variety and unity? These candles 
are all supported upon one stem, they are all 
giving forth the same light, and yet they are 
all sorts, sizes and colours. A great way 
off they would seem to be but one light. 
They are many and yet one. I happened to 
say one evening that nobody could tell 
which was the ‘‘ U. P.”? and which was the 
Free Church, or which was.the Wesleyan 


or the Primitive, or the Salvation Army or , 


the Baptist, and so on; but one strong old 
Baptist assured me that the ‘‘ Dips’’ gave 
the best light. Another said that the 
Presbyterians were on the whole cast in the 
best mould; anda third thought that the 
Church of England was made of the truest 
wax. I-told them that some of the Baptists 
would be better if they had another 
baptism. The Free Churches might be none 
the worse for being more established in the 
faith ; and even the Methodists might im- 
prove their methods. The main question is 
the possession of the one light and fire of God, 
the flame of Divine truth. Those who shine 
by Divine grace are all one in Christ Jesus. 
What a glory will be there in the one 
Church when all her members shine and all 
are one. May such a day come quickly. 

A curious department of sermon 
literature is that which contains what 
may perhaps be regarded as parodies of 
the genuine article. Thus under the title 
of ** Les Homélies de Voltaire”? M. Victor 
Poupin has published a selection from the 
‘Philosophical Dictionary ” of the sage 
of Ferney. The discourses of Orator 
‘Henley might find a place here, as well 
as the “ Devil’s Pulpit” of the Rev. 
Robert Taylor. The last contained attacks 
on Christianity by a clergyman who bad 
turned Freethinker. He was imprisoned 
and the book suppressed, but it has 
several times been reprinted. In another 
vein of parody is the sermon on the 


nursery rhyme of “Old Mother Hub- 
bard,” which has not been without 
imitators. 

The soporific effect of sermons is a 
commonplace both to the witty and the 
would be witty, and it is only to be ex- 
pected that there should be a companion 
picture to the sleeping congregation im 
that of a sleeping preacher.* A boy of 
sixteen named Joseph Payne, who was 
resident at Reading in 1760, “fell into 
fits,’ in which he would deliver “a very 
pertinent and regular discourse,” lasting 
for half an hour. On recovering con- 
sciousness he had no remembrance of 
what had happened. There was a similar 
case in the county of Bucks, Pennsyl- 
vania, where a young man named Job 
Cooper preached and prayed whilst 
asleep. More attention was directed to 
the experiences of Rachel Baker, of Mar- 
eellus, New York, whose ‘“ Remarkable 
Sermons delivered during sleep” were 
printed in 1815. These were cases of 
idiopathic sleep, and there is nothing 
remarkable about the sermons except the 
fact of the preacher’s unconsciousness. 

But we must not in our gossip about 
preachers imitate the long-windedness 
that has so often been the mark for the 
shaft of the satirist. That there should 
be curious sermons is not surprising, if 
we remember the amazing number of 
discourses that are preached in the course 
of a single year in churches, mission halls, 
and even cottages. Whatever other diver- 
sities there may be, every Christian con- 
gregation, whether for edification or 
propaganda, makes use, more or less of 
the sermon. Let us hope that our 
preachers will be more and more like 
Chaucer’s parson, rich of holy thought 
and work, so that of each one of them we 
may say :— 

He waited after no pompe, ne reverence 

Ne maked him no spiced conscience, 

But Cristes lore, and His Apostles twelve, 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve. 


Witiiam HE. A. Axon. | 


Wer are informed that Mr. 
Cuddeford, of ‘ Thornwood,” 'Tedburn 
St. Mary, Devon, has recently gone 
through an operation for cataract on the 
eye at the Surgical Home, Croydon; the 
operation was a most successful one, 
bravely borne by the patient, who has 
passed his eightieth birthday. 


Robert 


The Atonement in Modern Religious 
Thought: A Theological Symposium. 6s. 
(Clarke and Co.) : 

Christianity and Mythology. By J. M. 
Robertson. 8s.6d. (Watts and Co.) 

Contemporary, Strand, Sunday Strand, 
Travellers, Wide World, Captain, Woman 
at Home, Review of Reviews, Good Words, 
Sunday Magazine, Harper's, English 
Illustrated, Nineteenth Century, Expositor. 


* Edwin Waugh’s “ Goblin Parson” deals with 
this subject :— 
‘* Well, James,”’ said he, ‘‘ I’m fain to see, 
Your pew so weel attended, 
But then, yo shouldn’t fo’ asleep 
Afore my sarmon’s ended, 
To dreaming ears ’tis useless quite 
To scatter holy teychin’, 
Why don’t you bring a bit o’ snuff 
And tak it while ’m preychin’ ?”/ 
“Weel, weel,” said aw, “ there’s mony a way 
O ’keepin’ e’en from closin’, 
A needle would keep the body wake 
And the soul might still be dozin’, 
Bat this receipt would set it reet, 
If th’ mixture wer a warm un, 
Yo get some stingia’ Gospel snutt 


« An’ put it into th’ sarmon.” 


OBITUARY. 
MISS LEEK, OF BRADFORD. | 


On July 31, Miss Leek, the first Matron 
of the Bradford Hye aud Ear Hospital, 
passed into the higher life after several 
weeks of intense suffering, 
great fortitude. She was interred the 
following Friday at the Scholemoor Ceme- 
tery, the Rev. E. Ceredig Jones officiating. 
At the conclusion of his discourse on Sun- 
day morning on “A Nation’s Sorrow,” 
in which reference was made to the 
assassination of the King of Italy, 
and the death of the Duke of Coburg, 
Mr. Ceredig Jones said: To come 
nearer home, there has passed away from 
our midst a few days ago a saintly soul, 
whose whole life had been one scene of 
self-sacrifice. I mean the late Miss Leek 
who, while she was able, worshipped with- 
in these walls. In her girlhood she was 
greatly influenced by the example of the 
Unitarian heroine, Florence Nightingale, 
who may be said to have been the real 
founder of the profession of sick nursing 
as it is now understood. In those early 
Crimean days Eliza Leek resolved to follow 
in the steps of her heroine, and was one of 
the first women in England to undergo 
thorough training for that purpose. Her 
first labours were among the poor in the 
most squalid parts of Manchester. There 
she was, indeed, a winistering angel in 
many a poverty-stricken home; and there. 
are those living to-day who can_ bear 
grateful testimony to her self-sacrificing 
devotion to her work. 

She gave her all—her health, strength, 
and means—to the service of those whom 
she considered less fortunate than herself. 
When the Bradford Eye and Ear Hospital 
was opened through the instrumentality 
of an honoured member of this congrega- 
tion, the late Dr. E. Bronner, Miss Leek 
was appointed matron, which office she 
filled with a devotion that was truly 
Christ-like, until her retirement a few 
years ago. There was no task too menial, 
no duty too hard for her to perform, so 
long as she felt that it added to the com- 
fort of afellow-creature. For some years 
previous to her retirement she spent her 
spare moments on Sundays reading the 
best religious books that she could find 
to those of the inmates who had been 
temporarily deprived of their sight. There 
are many men and women in this district 
who owe her a debt of undying gratitude 
for the conscientious manner in which she 
aided their recovery of sight or hearing. 
By the intelligent way in which she 
supplemented the surgeon’s skill, she 
saved many from a life of utter misery. 
Those of us who knew her will always 
retain happy recollections of her cheer- 
ful spirit, her deep love of humanity, and 
her implicit trust im God. As I stood 
beside her graye on Friday the words of 
the Master whose example she followed, 
persisted in coming into my mind : “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it into one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” Our faith bids us believe 
that she has already been so greeted in a 
fairer world than this: 


To  CorresponvdENTS,—Letters, ~ &e., 
received from the following:—R. C. ; 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


—~ oe 
A Pilgrimage to Oberammergau.—IIT. 


_ We woke up on a glorious Sunday 
morning to the lively notes of the village 
band. At five o’clock Oberammergau was 
very active ; in an hour the village church 
would be filled with the Passion Players, 
who begin the day’s religious service by 
hearing mass, as all good Catholics should. 
We Protestant pilgrims were not so 
devout and turned over to doze while the 
noises in the street became more and more 
wakeful. There must be no over-sleeping 
however, for we have to be in our seats in 
the theatre before eight o’clock, at which 
time, punctually, the Play begins. 
It is not difficult to find our way to the 
_ theatre. The streams of pilgrims in 
_ various parts of the village are sufficiently 
~ dense, and all are making for the same 
point, which is just on the outskirts. Our 
quarters are, perhaps, two minutes’ walk 
from the theatre, which we find to be a 
large plain wooden structure: a semi- 
‘circular roof, like the roof of a railway 
station, standing on three walls. We take 
our seats inside. The body of the theatre 
slopes down from the back to the stage 
and is covered overhead as far as the seats 
go; it is closed at the back, but open in 
front towards the stage, which, being 
uncovered, is exposed to rain, wind and 
sunshine. 

I suppose you have been to a theatre 
and know what an ordinary stage is like: 
a small enclosed space in front called the 
orchestra where the band plays; a curtain 
which is drawn up and down as the 
various scenes begin-and come to an end; 
the scenery which is moved about and 
changed for the various acts or divisions of 
the play. Here, however, we see no 
orchestra, for the band is under the front 

_part of the stage; the whole width of the 
stage is open to the sky and there is no 
front curtain. The chief scenery does not 
change ; on each side of the stage there is 
a verandah, reached by a short flight of 
steps ; joining the verandah is the front of 
a house, the door of which is at the top of 
a longer flight of steps; next to this is a 
representation of an Hastern street, and 
these streets run on each side between the 
houses and a central building, which is 
really a stage upon a stage. This central 

_ stage 1s provided with a curtain and has 
_ movable scenery, suchas we are accustomed 
to see in our theatres. The house on the 
left is Pilate’s house; on the right is the 
house of Annas, the high priest. In the 
central building the living pictures or 
tableaux are arranged, and the scenes 
representing the inside of buildings—such 
as the inside of the Temple, the meeting 
of the Sanhedrim, the Last Supper—are 
shown; and on the rest of the stage the 
out-of-door scenes are played. 

Now, while we are waiting patiently for 
the beginning of the performance, let us 
consider for a moment what it is that we 
are going to see. We are about to see 
some 400 Oberammergau villagers—men, 
_ women and children—represent by speech 
and action the scenes of suffering through 
which Christ passed, from his joyful 
entry into Jerusalem until bis crucifixion 
and resurrection—the passion or suffering 
_ (for that is what the word ‘“ passion.” 

means) of Christ. The players will be 
dressed as it is supposed Christ and his 
disciples and the people about him were 


actually dressed; but they will all talk 
their own native German language. It 
will do yoa no harm before reading 
through this talk if you would take the 
trouble to read the account of the Passion 
as it is written in the New Testament. 

Now the cannon has given the signal 
for the play to begin, and with the blue 
sky above the stage and all bathed in 
shifting sunshine, both of which gave a 
feeling of intense reality, we are carried 
back inimagination some 1,867 years, and 
this is what passes before us :— 

As soon as the echo of the cannon’s 
one note, taken up by the mountains close 
by, had died away, from the doors on the 
verandah on each side, one half from one 
side and the other half from the other, 
the chorus steps with wonderful grace 
and dignity and arrange themselves in a 
semicircle across the front of the stage, 
with their leader and the speaker in the 
centre. The chorus number thirty-four ; 
each is dressed in a white tunic, with a 
gilt band round the waist, and a long 
coloured cloak hanging from the shoulder ; 
and there is the same order of colours on 
either side of the two central figures. 

The chorus enters at the beginning of 
every scene, aud by seng or speech 
explains the subject of the coming scene, 
and then retires, and before most of the 
scenes the curtain on the central stage is 
drawn aside, and we see a living picture 
or tableau, taken from Old Testament 
stories, having some special bearing on 
which will immediately follow. 

As soon as the chorus has passed out of 
sight through the verandah, we hear 
sounds of rejoicing, across the back of the 
stage and down towards us along the side 
streets on to the front of the stage passes 
a crowd of rejoicing folk, with a plentiful 
sprinkling of children, whose shrill voices 
sound out in their song of ‘ Hosanna to 
the Son of David,’ and in the midst 
appears Christ on an ass, which is led by 
the beloved disciple John. This day of 
the entry of Christ into Jerusalem and 
the passing along her streets is full of 
brightness and joy, and the little children 
taking part crowd with loving eagerness 
round the Master with the tender earnest 
face and dignified steps. 

The procession comes to the Temple; the 
money changers are there; the merchants, 
the buyers and sellers of doves—all at 
work on the very Temple court itself. 
Christ has seen them; the indignant 
words, “ My house should be a house of 
Prayer for all folks, but you have made 
it a den of thieves,” escape his lips; the 
lash is raised; the tables overturned ; the 
doves let loose ; the buyers and_ sellers 
driven out; and the seeds of bitier hate 
begin to sprout and grow. The merchants 
are full of wrath, their trade is hindered. 
“ By what power doest thou this?” The 
priests are angered too. ‘How canst 
thou forbid what our holy council 
allows?” So the common cause—the 
downfall of Christ—brings the two folk, 
for reasons so different, together: they 
join hands for the overthrow of their 
enemy. 

The priests call the people together, and 
soon rouse their bad and narrow feelings. 
The same crowd which just now cries 
‘“* Hosanna ” is now shouting “ Away with 
this Prophet.” - No, not quite the same 
crowd ; there are few women in it and no 
children; these had sympathy with the 
tenderness of Christ, which left room for 
no bigotry. 


The High Council holds a sitting and 
schemes for the life of Christ, and a 
reward is offered for information as to 
where he can be found. 

While so much ill-feeling is roused 
against him, Christ goes to Bethany, and 
we see the supper at the house of Simon, 
and Mary anointing the feet of Christ, 
and hear Judas grumble at the waste of 
precious ointment which could have been 
sold to help fill the emptiness of the 
common purse. 

At Bethany Christ bids farewell to his 
beloved friends, Lazarus, Mary, and 
Martha before he goes to Jerusalem for 
the last time, One more and still sadder 
farewell before the journey can be taken, 
and that is to his mother. ‘Mother! 
Mother! For the tender love and 
motherly care which you have given me in 
the three-and-thirty years of my life 
receive the thanks of thy Son.” 

The disciples Peter and John are sent to 
Jerusalem tc secure an upper room for the 
eating together with the twelve disciples of 
the Haster lamb. 

The anxiety of Judas about the money 
affairs of himself and the disciples should 
Christ leave them, makes the temptation 


‘of the merchants to betray Christ for a 


sum of money too strong, and before the 
High Council Judas accepts and takes the 
bribe. 

All is ready at Mark’s house, and the 
Master desirous of doing something for 
those he loved, before a final parting passes 
from one to the other of the disciples and 
washes their feet. They join in a last 
meal together. A sad meeting for all of 
them, and one which we bring into 
remembrance now as often as we join in 
what we call the Lord’s Supper. 

The bread is broken and blessed and 
placed by Christ’s loving hand into the 
mouth of each disciple; the cup is filled 
and blessed and offered by him to each 
disciple; and the sign given to the betrayer 
that Christ knew how he had fallen into 
temptation—all this we see before us. 

The agony in the breast of Judas when 
repentance comes, but too late; the agony 
of Christ in the Garden when Christ felt 
the weight of the sacrifice he was making 
—the giving up of a young life; the 
kiss of betrayal, followed by the quiet 
surrender of Christ to the bitter shouting 
rabble, is shown with a depth of dignity 
which moves to tears. 

Now let us stop and pause. 


Four thousand of us have sat for over 
four hours as still as mice, looking and 
listening with hearts always, and eyes 
sometimes full, while these simple-lived 
peasants have shown us in word and 
picture those few days in the life of 
Christ. And at this point there is an 
interval which we use by having a hurried 
meal. Tos. Hopertrts Gornon. 


Tarporley. 
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AGAINST OVERWORK. 


THERE is no passage in thé address 
delivered by Mr. Srorrorp Brooke at 
the close of the session at Manchester 
College last June that went more 
directly home than that in which he 
warned his hearers against the lament- 
able results of overwork. “I have 
observed,” said Mr. Brooks, “ that 
many men exhaust their vitality too 


scon.”’ 


I have seen, both in the Church and in 
Nonconformity, a number of men who, at 
the age of thirty-five or forty, seem cut 
off from progress. They will go on doing 


their duty to the end of life, but they will 


not advance further. They have lost joy 


and animation. Life for them is set into 


grey uniformity. The things to be done 
day after day are done with grim con- 


scientiousness, but they will never do any 


more. There is no originality ; they are 


tired out. I know few things which dis- 
turb me with so much sorrow. 


It was not, he proceeded to say, that 
these men had worked too hard and 
drained themselves dry, though that 
was sometimes the case; it was that 
they had worked in one monotonous 
groove, and had no variety in their 
life; and he pleaded that every man 
who is to be a minister—and this we 
may take for all, and not merely for a 
particular class—gshould see to it that 
he has interests beyond his special 
work, and should live as far as possible 
in the whole. 

Itis unhappily the fact that never 
before in the world’s history has the 
danger been so great of the manifold 
evils which result from overwork ; 
never before has there been such stress 


and strain, and so much of the weary 


monotony due to excessive specialisa- 
tion in various occupations. Thus for 
the preservation of sanity, both in 
mental and moral life, there has never 
been so much need for serious and per- 
sistent efforts to secure the relief of 
variety of interest and occupation and 
seasons of quietness and rest. 


In this summer time our thoughts turn 
naturally to one great resource, which 
to some extent, at least, is open to all. 
If we are to seek variety of interest and 
occupation, and of the most restful 


kind, to get away from self and out of 


the grooves of our special work, there 
is surely no more wholesome or delight- 
ful refuge than in the open country 
and in the quiet ways of Nature. And 
if we are bidden as far as possible to 
“live in the whole,” we certainly must 
not neglect any opportunity of growing 
familiar with the land in which we live, 
its wealth of beauty and all the wonders 
of its manifold life. 


If we speak here of ministers, as Mr. 
Brooke did in his address, it is because 


we have one or two special things to 
| Say in regard to their work and -oppor- 
tunities ; but the main lines of thought 


are applicable to all workers alike. 


Summer is the special season for 
rest in the open country, but the true 


companionship with Nature is for every 
season, and happy indeed are they who 
know how to secure for themselves that 
constant refreshment and refuge from 
the cares, the monotony, and the strain 


of daily life. He who has a garden of 


his own and enjoys the constant care 
of it has an unfailing resource. There 
is not only the restful delight in beau- 
tiful things, the daily greeting of the 
flowers throughout the greater part of 
the year, but there is the quiet study 
of the laws of growth, friendly interests 
in the vicissitudes of every plant, and 
the linking of this little miniature 
world with the whole marvellous order 
of living things. The old legend says 
that Eve was first tempted in a garden, 
but certain it is that many evil spirits 
are driven out of a man who goes to 
dig in his garden and forgets himself in 
the love of his flowers. But for those 
dwellers in towns to whom a garden of 
their own is not possible, there are still 
the public gardens and the parks, and 


best of all the open country, where, if 


not the same active participation in the 


quiet life of nature, a large measure of 


the same intimate companionship may 
be enjoyed. Especially in the open 
country, in the search for flowers and 
the study of the character of a district, 
with the wider outlook not possible in 
a town, there is endless refreshment 
for tired and self-centred lives. There 
are, no doubt, many people who would 
say they do not care for flowers, and find 
little pleasure in the solitary country ; 
but the sense of beauty can be trained, 
and the interest in all living things. 
A man may begin the study of some 
field of Nature simply from a sense of 
duty, to compel himself to different 
thoughts; but it will go very hard 
with him if if is long before the in- 


terest deepens and becomes in his life — 


a fountain of pure joy. 

Where Nature is sadly impoverished 
in unlovely manufacturing districts 
Art may bring some relief; but there 
are surely very few towns from which 
it is not possible to reach some genuine 
piece of open country, where quietness 
may be found and the secret of peace 
at the heart of Nature. Of recent years 
there has been an immense gain inthis 
respect through the greater range put 
within reach of many thousands of our 
people by means of the bicycle. Hard 
things are sometimes said of it, and it 
is doubtless open to abuse, like every 
other new measure of liberty achieved 
by man; but, in all seriousness, we 
would say that in countless lives the 
bicycle has been a very real regenerat- 
ing force. Its easy flight across the 
country comes as a new sense, with 
delightful exhilarating motion; it 
carries its possessor swiftly by beauti- 
ful ways out of himself and far from 
worry and distraction and depression, 
giving new thoughts, fresh interests, 
and a great wealth of larger vision. 
Freedom and power and the rest and 
refreshment of a new delightful exer- 
cise are what it gives: better than 
many medicines it has been for the 
health—physical, mental, and moral— 
of our young people, and many of 
their elders. A thoughtful congrega- 
tion has not infrequently seen to it 
that the minister’s library is sufficiently 
furnished, for his sake and their own. 
A benefit, hardly, if at all, less essen- 
tial, would be secured, if in every case 
where it was practicable, this new gift, 
for healthier and more vigorous and. 
cheerful life, were placed within reach 
of the minister and his wife. 

The bicycle, like a garden, is for all 
seasons, if not exactly for all weathers ; 
but now, at the height of summer, 
comes the further thought of the need 
of a proper holiday. They are not 
wise who persuade themselves that it 
does not matter. Those congregations 
are more than unwise who do not see 
to it that their ministers are set abso- 
lutely free for a season of genuine rest. 
What Nature has to give to secure us 
in the possession of sane and 
thoroughly effective powers may belong 
to the happy companionship of daily 
life, and yet for those whose work lies 
in town something more is needed, 
and the best gift of all is gained by 
those who are able for a time to leave 


.the scenes of their habitual work and 


find some quiet place where they can 
be absolutely given up to the restful- 
ness and joy of companionship with 
Nature in beautiful country. This ig 
not a surrender of the nobility of 
human effort, the heroism of victory in 
moral strife, which makes the great- 
ness of our humanity; it is simply a 
thankful acceptance of the gift of divine 
peace, for a completer living in the 
Whole, that out of rest and joy a better 
strength and clearer wisdom may be 
gained. It is for the salvation of our 
life, not to be neglected without 
grievous loss. 
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UNITARIAN AND TRINITARIAN. 


Str,—I have read with -interest Mr. 
Beeby’s friendly rejoinder to my com- 
ments on his previous communication. to 
you, and I will endeavour, as concisely as 
I can, to notice the principal points that 
he makes. 

I may pass over his first three para- 
graphs, leaving the reader to form his 
own judgment between Mr. Beeby and 
myself. In his fourth paragraph he com- 
plains that I have misunderstood the 
sentence in which he spoke so disparag- 
ingly—as it seemed to me—of following 
Christ as a teacher, and he explains that 
“the whole purport of the remark is that 
Christians cannot worship God apart 
from Christ, that ene must include the 
Son together with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit in one’s worship of the one 
God.” But the explanation does not, in 
my view, make Mr. Beeby’s case any 
better. I hold that the Christian can, and 
that many Christians do, worship God 
apart from Christ, and that in simple and 
direct prayer to God the ‘inclusion of a 
Trinity of persons is to many most 
Christian minds utterly impossible. And 
I maintain that this view is in absolute 
accord with the teaching of Jesus, who 
gives us what we call “The Lord’s 
Prayer” as a type of the purest worship 
of God, wherein we can discover no 
reference either to his own person or to 
any Trinity, but are sent direct to the 
Father. And at the risk of being re- 
buked for the preference, I am bound to 
say that, with a very real respect for 
Athanasius, I still rank Jesus above him 
as a teacher both of religion and of 
theology. 

Then Mr. Beeby tells us that what I 
call the religion of Jesus is rather the 
theology of the Synoptics. “ Religion” 
and “theology” are words attaching 
respectively to the emotional and the 
intellectual aspects of the same supreme 
truths, and the distinction between them 
at this point is not, perhaps, quite 
relevant. But if Mr. Beeby wishes us to 
distinguish between the teaching of the 
Synoptics and the original teaching of 
Jesus I am willing to do so, only I shall 
seek the differentiation of the teaching of 
Jesus from that of the Synoptics, not in 
the direction of a more scholastic theology, 
or. even a more Pauline or Johannine 
theology, but in a still simpler, intenser, 
and more unadulterated sense of the com- 
munion of the human soul with God and 
the perfect and blessed fatherhood of 
God. Nor do I know of any documents in 
which Mr. Beeby can show us a more 
authentic version of the teaching of Jesus 
than the Synoptic Gospels. 

But Mr, Beeby declares that “the 
symbol of ‘Father’ does not by itself 
indicate the contents of the Christian 
faith,” and that this symbol “is as in- 
adequate as any other symbol of God.” 
The first contention he supports by 
reminding us that “Romans, Greeks, 
Egyptians, have all believed in an Omni- 
- potent Father.” Yes, but the Father 
revealed by Jesus is not only omnipotent ; 


he is tender, sympathetic, ready to enter 


into closest communion with his children ; 
and therelation of the children tothe Father 
set forth by Jesus is something immeasur- 
ably more beautiful and holy than that 
of the philosophies and theologies Mr. 
Beeby enumerates. Hence it seems to me 
extraordinary that Mr. Beeby should 
think this symbol, as used by Jesus, “as 
inadequate as any other symbol of God.” 
To me it appears to be a marvellous solvent 
of the problems of theology and religion, 
a key to unlock many mysteries, a 
revelation unique for its compara- 
tive adequacy—adequacy. not indeed 
for a full account of God, but for present- 
ing Him in His relation to us, which is the 
only aspect in which we can possibly 
know Him. Mr. Beeby’s criticism on this |- 
symbol does not cut very deep. Why not 
“Mother” too, he asks. Simply because 
in the environment of Jesus the con- 
ception of motherhood had not yet 
reached its proper beauty and exalta- 
tion, and the mingled relation of supreme 
wisdom and authority with tenderness 
and sympathy found most natural expres- 
sion in the name of the male parent. 
Why not daughters as well as sons? Mr. 
Beeby further asks. Why not indeed ? 
I am not aware that Jesus any where 
draws a line excluding women from the 
fatherhood of God. I understand him to 
teach that we are all God’s children, the 
sisters no less than the brothers. 

And so when Mr. Beeby says that “the 
Father is distinguished with us as the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and that 
“the symbol has no meaning except in 
relation to the Son,” I think that in the 
first statement he is using language which 
can only be accepted if we attach to it no 
exclusive meaning, and that in the second 
he is missing the whole tenor of the 
religion of Jesus and the whole purport 
of the Christian gospel. 

WhenMr. Beeby tells us that Unitarians 
“cannot afford to deny the value of the 
formula of the orthodox creed” because 
it “guards” the “great truth” of the 
Trinity, he will hardly expect the ordinary 
Unitarian, who does not. believe the 
doctrine of the Trinity to be a truth, to 
concur with him. 

Mr. Beeby points out that Unitarianism 
has at some periods of its history degene- 
rated into Deism ; which is, perhaps, true. 
But Trinitarianism also has frequently 
degenerated into very gross forms; and 
we must not judge great theologies by 
their degenerations. Unitarianism has in 
our time shown a capacity to rise into an 
idealism of a profoundly spiritual type, 
and to discover the harmony between the 
Gospel’ of Christ and the highest scientific 
and philosophical thought of our time, 
which it does not seem to some of us that 
the orthodox theology has attained. 

Finally, let me assure Mr. Beeby 
that I am not “impatient of theology 
altogether.”” On the contrary, it is to me 
the most profoundly interesting of all 
studies. It is only of certain theological 
methods that I am impatient. The 
material for theology appears to me to lie 
in the facts of human nature and the 
experience of the soul in its search for 
God; and I enter my respectful protest 
against the method which seeks it chiefly 
in the writings of men who lived before 
the days of critical philosophy, and who 
certainly had much unscientific preposses- 
sion. 

It will probably be unnecessary that I 
should further continue this correspon- 


dence. My only wish has been that the 
case between our respective theologies 
should not go by default ; and I have now 
stated my reasons for dissenting from 
Mr. Beeby as clearly as I can. The upshot 
is that he is a Trinitarian while I am a 
Unitarian, and that the two positions are 
by no means identical. But I can assure 
him of my hearty respect and goodwill. 
For my part I prefer to seek reconciliation 
and fellowship in a spirit of tolerance and 
sympathy rather than in any attempt to 
make out that two widely different lines 
of thought really mean the same thing. 

Ricnarp A. Armstronc, 

Liverpool, Aug. 7. 


———3909—____. 


MEDIZVALISM. 

Sir,—If I refer to Mr. Fripp’s recent 
sermons as magnificent, I probably do but 
echo many of your readers’ sentiments, 
They have been some of the moststimulating 
writings I have met with for a long time ; 
and it is not easy, following where and 
how he leads, to allow one’s own critical 
faculty to come into play. But was 
Medizvalism all that he claims it to have 
been? With Newman and Ruskin and 
Morris we may well view with dismay 
“the sordid commercialism of the present 
day” ; but we need not run down railways 
with their capability of transferring tired 
city workers to scenes of natural beauty, 
nor is there any necessity for crediting 
“ the\worldliness, inconsistency, pride,” &c., 
of the present age to the Renaissance. If 
this latter was not an unmitigated blessing 
(what things, however good in themselves, 
are’), was it not one of the greatest 
blessings that could befall Europe at that 
time? Was not thought fettered in all 
directions save in that of unprofitable 
and foolish scholasticism ? Were not the 
peoples of Europe crushed down under a 
sacerdotal superstition of Pagan origin 
that kept them in dense ignorance and 
mental bondage ? 

Is it true that artisans were healthy and 
happy in their work? Skilful they were 
without doubt; happy in a sense they 
might have been—if men can be happy 
without freedom of thought or speech; 
but healthy! Who has not read of the 
terrible pestilences that repeatedly more 
than decimated those countries where 
“were cities beautiful almost beyond 
our dreams” ? Nor must we think that 
the artisan class was either so large or 
important a one as is implied ; its members 
must have been but a small proportion of 
the whole, and what were the lives of the 
larger labouring class? In those days 
villenage and serfdom was their lot— 
conditions scarcely contributive to happi- 
ness. 

And if we are reminded of the 
“kings, preachers, poets and saints, beside 
whom our great men often seem little 
more than children,’ let us also re- 
member that only the names of a few—and 
those the heroes—have come down to us; 
and, further, that very often what makes 
them heroes is not so much their own 
greatness, as the littleness that was the 
characteristic of their contemporaries. 

Whether a faith in God and in immor- 
tality was at the heart of this heroism, at 
least in its higher sense, may also be ques- 
tioned. The belief in God was a belief in 
One that had doomed to endless future 
woe the bulk of mankind; and the belief 
in immortality was confined to the wear- 
ing of golden crowns (see Signorelli’s 
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picture at Orvieto, and the various 
representations of Paradise by Beato 
Angelico, Giotto and others) by a few— 
and this within sight of Hell and its 
tortures. Of course I know this was not 
Dante’s view, but Dante had “to eat the 
salt of others”; neither he nor his views 
were tolerated by those in authority in 
those ‘Golden days!” 

And if a Savonarola arose, what 
was his fate? Savonarola drew no such 
rosy pictures of Florence, then at the full 
zenith of its fame. And what was the 
life of Francis but a protest against the 
iniquities of his time ? 

The Renaissance re-revealed to the 
world the classic glories of Greece; it made 
the Reformation possible, and laid the 
foundation for the grander and nobler 
views of the universe of later times. Do 
not let us charge it with the follies and 
hypocrisies of the present. 

W. A. Leonarp. 


BRAHMO SOMAJ INDIAN FAMINE. 


RELIEF FUND. 


Str,—I have to acknowledge receipt of 
the following sums :—Amount already 
acknowledged £2,195 0s. 7d.; J. W. 
(Manchester), 38. ; 
Christian Church, £5 12s. 4d.; ditto 
Sunday School, lls. 6d.; T. D. Si; LO0sas 
Members of Comber Unitarian Church, 
£3 ; Kidderminster (New Meeting) 
Sunday School, 15s. 7d.; W. D. Fritchley, 
5s.; A. R. K. (additional), £1; A. Adams, 
5s.; W. J. Hands (additional), £1 1s., 
making altogether £2,208 4s. received, of 
which £2,150 has been remitted to India. 
The question has arisen as to whether the 
time has. come for the closing of the Relief 
Fund; but after reading the following 
letter and report from India, I feel averse 
to taking this step for the present. The 
need is so great and likely to continue that 
financial help will be required for some 
time to come. Contributions may be sent 
to me as usual to-Hssex Hall. 

Jon PRITCHARD. 


By the last mail Mr. A. M. Bose writes 
from Calcutta, after acknowledging receipt 
in all of £1,900, and a cheque for Rs. 200, 
as follows :—“I send a brief report of the 
work done directly under the Brahmo 
Somaj Committee in the two centres at 
Khandwa and Mortakka, and through the 
agency of Brahmo volunteers who have 
proceeded from Bengal to devote them- 
selves to this work of Famine Relief. 


Since the date of the report, which, 
comes down to June 26 last, a further sum 


of Rs.6,000 has been assigned for the 
work in and about Mortakka (Central 
Provinces). It will also be of interest to 
you to know that a certain amount has 
been collected here by the Sadbaran 
Brahmo Soinaj, and two Brahmo workers 
have beep sent by that Somaj to Ajmere 
40 open a new centre for Famine Relief at 
that place. Should the need continue, we 
have received promise of personal help for 
the work from two prominent Brahmo 
gentlemen of Lahore, in Punjab, who are 
prepared to open another centre from the 
beginning of next month, and to devote 
themselves to the work of relief. Every- 
thing now depends on the monsoon, and 
all India is waiting with deep anxiety its 
course and progress. Should, indeed, the 
rains be deficient, then God help poor 
India! In any case, and under the most 
favourable circumstances, much help will 


Shrewsbury Free: 


yet be needed to set the unhappy people 
of the famine-stricken tracts on their legs 
again, and give them seed-corn, cattle, 
implements of agriculture, and the barest 
necessaries of life, until the earth and the 
seasons in their bounty supply once more 
those necessaries. This work of even the 
most meagre restitution will, indeed, be a 
gigantic one, and it is to be hoped the 
Government and private charity will not 
fail in this dark hour of need. 

One amongst the many legacies of the 
Famine will be the number of orphans 
left behind. Several of these are being fed 
and supported by our workers in the 
Central Provinces. But it seems many of 


these miserable waifs of humanity will be 


left on our hands when the famine has 
passed away, and we have to look forward 


to this contingency. Some correspondence. 


is, in fact, already passing on this subject 
between our workers, and the Deputy 
Commissioners or the chief Government 
official of the district in which they are 
working, and inquiries are being made in 


respect of the matter.” 


Report of the Brahmo Somaj Committee’s 
Famine Relief operations, from the last 
week of April to the last week of June, 
1900:—It was on April 15 last that 
the Brahmo Somaj Committee, on receiving 
the first remittance from England (Rs. 
7,470.13.1) for purposes of famine relief in 
India, decided that out of this amount Rs. 


1,000 be sent to the Honourable Mr. Justice- 


Ranade, of Bombay, Rs. 500 to Lahore (if 
necessary), and Rs. 6,000 be appropriated 
for the purpose of opening a relief centre 
in the Central Provinces with Brahmo 
workers whose services might be available. 
More remittances came in; later on and 
within the period under review Rs. 2,000 
was sent to Bombay, and Ks. 7,700 was 
appropriated for the work in the Central 
Provinees. Nomoney was sent to Lahore, as 
there seemed to be no immediate necessity. 

For the Central Provinces work Khandwa 
was chosen as the centre, as being just on 
the borders of Rajputana and the C. P.; it 
would serve asa good base of operations for 
places in both where the distress was 
reported to be the severest. Babus Lalit 
Mohcn Das, M.A., Sudhir Chunder Baner- 
jee, B.A., and Indu Bhusan Roy, started 
for Khandwa on the April 21, and Babu 
Haralal Roy on the 22nd, and these were 
joined by Babu Brojogopal Neogi on the 
way to Bankipur. The workers arrived at 
Khandwa on the 26th, and work was com- 
menced on the 27th. Later on the work 
was divided between Khandwa and Mort- 
akka (only a few miles from the former), the 
latter being a very good base for giving 
relief to the famished people of the Holkar 
Stato. In the first week of June Babus 
Lalit Mohon Das, Sudhir Chandra Banerjee, 
and Indu Bhusan Roy came back, and 
Babus Kashi Chuder Gupta and *Akhov 
Kumar Lodh from Chittagong went to 
Mortakka to take their place. On June 
21 Babu Brojogopal Neogi left Mortakka 
for Bankipur, and after a short interval 
returned to Mortakka on July 4. 

The following are the methods of relief 
adopted during the period under review :— 

At Khandwa— 

(1) Distributing pice. 

(2) Distributing grains. 

(3) Distributing cloth. 

(4) Giving regular family help. 

(5) Supplying drinking water. 

At Mortakka 

In addition to ail the above, 

(6) A free kitchen”? for daily feeding 
people with khichuri. 

(7) Attending patients and distributing 
homoeopathie medicines. 
(8) Taking charge 

orphans, 
(9) Disposing of dead bodies, 


of a number of 


|tour which resulted 


The total amount appropriated out of the 
fund for this period was Rs. 7,700, of which 
about Rs. 6,300 was actually spent, leaving 
a balance of about Rs. 1,400. 

Number of people relieved at Khandwa 
and Mortakka, April 27 to June 26. 


Received khicburi* ... #3 » 83,322 
” milk ... 1,920 

5 cloth ... 493 

fy alms in pice ene yally 

‘3 doles of grain a pes Wear 

a5 family help in kind 7,027 

ee family help in money . 12,594 
Total .. 78,691 


Benoyendra Nath Sen, 
See., B. S. Committee, Calcutta. 


LITERATURE. 


—— : 
A FAITH FOR TO-DAY.t 


Aut who have any knowledge of the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell’s work at Brighton 
will gladly welcome this book of sermons. 
They were preached in his own church 
before he started on that South African 
in so severe and 
dangerous an illness, and they are sent 
out just when his many friends are 
rejoicing at his recovery. The very events 
of the past five years’ history of Union- 
square Chapel would give an interest to 
this volume. That Mr. Campbell should 
have come to a nearly empty meeting- 
house in a narrow lane ; that within so 
short a time his congregation should have 
felt it necessary to take over a much 
larger church ; that Sunday after Sunday 
every available sitting should have been 
regularly occupied, and large numbers of 
visitors regretfully turned away ; that the 
congregation have now decided to erect a 
Nonconformist Cathedral, at a cost of 
about twenty thousand pounds ; that such 
things should be the outcome of a success- 
ful five years of preaching, would of itself 
give an attraction to this book. But it 
were wise not to approach these sermons 
with the bias that expects the fireworks of - 
a Talmage, or the literary charm cf a 
Newman or a Stopford Brooke. Mr. 
Campbell is nearer in line with his great 
predecessor of Trinity Chapel; there is 
the earnestness, though not quite the same 
rich sympathy, that gave Robertson his 
power, and the almost complete absence of 
regard for the finish of style. 

These sermons are called “ A Faith for 
To-day,” with the sub-title, “‘ Suggestions 
towards a System of Christian Belief.” 


‘The young preacher recognises in the 


laity—at least, in the more thonghtful of 
them—a genuine desire to know more 
clearly the elements of religion. Ordinary 
pulpit ministrations are not always suffi- 
ciently definite; too much is taken as 
known, and the hearers are often left 
rather with vague feelings than with well- 
directed thoughts upon religion. So, to 
remedy this among his own people, Mr. 
Campbell determines upon a course of 
instruction ina series of discourses that 
aim at mental strengthening, convincing, 
building-up. So he has given mainly a 
book of deliberate affirmations that often 
read with a vigour that suggests their 
birth in the speaker’s immediate experience, 
and have little of the odour of medieval 
incense about them. Though, now and 
again, there is what almost amounts to a 
pedantic toying with discarded dogma or 


* A mixture of rice and pulse. 
+ “A Waith for To-Day.” By the Ray. R, J. 
Campbell, B.A. J. Clarke and Co. 6s. 
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pits of ecclesiastical history, the main body 
of the sermons goes to express reasoned 
grounds for a few religious certainties. 
Anything that appears doubtful, or that 
lacks the support of our inward witness, 
may be safely neglected. A man’s concern 
to-day can only be with things that really 


_ appear true, and that promise to help him. 


“Our theology must be in harmony with 
the rest of our knowledge,” he says. And 
elsewhere, “‘Some persons seem to think 
of Christianity as a sort of supernatural 
revealed system, worthy of acceptation 
whether the human mind can grasp it and 
appropriate it or not.” With such people 
he has no sympathy. Seek the true, and 
teach it, is his ideal; and he certainly 
knows how to teach. His earlier training 
has not been thrown away; in the far 
more difficult field of religion he shows 
himself a masterly instructor. His sermons 
are, each of them, admirable pieces of 
construction, with those useful heads and 
brief outlines, and wise recapitulations, 
that make an instructional sermon easy to 
remember. A congregation so led will 
not complain of “doctrinal sermons” for 
a season ; they find it a healthy intellec- 
tual, as well as spiritual, exercise to follow 
their pastor through his well-arranged 
garden of teachings. x 

While keeping far away from any 
_attemptat literary effect (probably because 
he is anextempore preacher), and making 
no effort at softening the short blunt 


- sentences, or at giving a smooth con- 


nection of ideas, Mr. Campbell neverthe- 
less is in close touch with things literary 
by his habit of quotation. He shows his 
wide and careful reading in the number 
of lines and verses that light up his pages, 
and that range over a wide field, from 
Omar Khayyam to Browning, from 
Clement of Alexandria to Miss Cobbe, 
aud that include such varied types as 
Tennyson and Anselm, Theodore Parker 
and Canon Gore, Harnack and Spurgeon, 
Martineau and Jobn Stuart Mill. And 
always the passages enter so naturally, 
not forced, or huddled out pell-mell, as 
_in the patchwork of a preacher who lives 


One of the uses of these quotations is 
especially noticeable, and that is the page 
of detached sayings that precedes each 
sermon. These extracts go home with 
rare point, giving an exact outline of 
what is to follow, and serving as a good 
reminder on referring again to some par- 
ticular sermon. 

One weakness, incidental to all extem- 
pore preaching, is the temptation to the 
epigrammatic. A phrase may sometimes 
nail your purpose in the memory, as when 
Mr. Campbell says, “ The proper attitude 
for a Christian is a solemn optimism,” or 
“Not that God is, but what He is, is the 
all-important question.” But one is, at 
first, confused by, say, “Christ is our 
window ; self-consciousness is the eye of 
the soul,” and simply worried by such a 
sentence as “Mind without morals is 
monstrosity,’ or the pseudo-Jacobean 
“ No God, no religion.” 


Probably the chief readers of the book 


will be ministers, and for them one great 
recommendation of it is that it answers 
to Emerson’s description of a true book— 
one that -puts us in a working mood. 
While the reader may frequently differ 
from Mr. Campbell’s conclusions, he finds 
thought stirred into activity; it is almost 
like a personal conference with the 


speaker, and the abundance of material historical 


gives the mind food to reject or to digest. 
Indeed, in this, Mr. Campbell is as prodigal 
as was another of the Union-square 
ministers, the well-known Paxton Hood, 
of whom it was said that one of his dis- 
courses gave enough material for a dozen 
by many other preachers. Probably it 
would be a good thing for many ministers 
if they were to take one of these sermons, 
say the one on the problem of Pain, and, 
acting on a very old practice, make a 
careful summary. It might surprise them 


to find how’ little padding, and what 


a body of matter, these clear-cut para- 
graphs contain. 

The book and, its method are one; 
definite and practical, both in form and 
essence, attempting to provide tangible 
ground for a modern believer in religion ; 
not to bolster up exploded dogmas by 
sheer assumption, as Canon Mason does 
in his “The Faith of the Gospel”; nor 
to be narrowed to pure humanitarianism ; 
nor to indulge in the thin phrases of a 
vague emotionalism or of a pietistic senti- 
mentality. Here we have a young preacher 
of independent judgment, capable of 
making timid deacons shiver, telling out 
frankly what he thinks may be truthfully 
said on the chief points that are left for 
faith to-day. In the thirteen sermons he 
treats of the paramount reality of religion, 
of God, of Jesus the man, and Jesus the 
Saviour, of moral evil, of pain, of prayer, 
of the Holy Spirit, and of immortality. 
In all of these he has kept himself io 
touch with what has been held in the past, 
but he treats them ih an entirely free and 
helpful fashion. He will not be bound 
in his thoughts either by Church or Bible. 
“Tnstead of the voice external,” he says, 
“we now trust the voice internal, and all 
ideas that reach us through the medium 
of Church, or country, or literature, or 
science, or personal testimony are, if they 
are to be accepted as authoritative, tested 
by that mysterious power which we carry 
within ourselves, and which is a witness 
for the divine sacredness of human 
nature.” Even the Bible is no longer 
unchallenged. It, too, must be tested by 
that inner power of ours. ‘ We have to 
bring something to the Bible ; it presumes 
a certain antecedent religious experience.” 

With as free a mind as possible, then, 
the preacher attacks tuese great questions. 
For the enduring reality of religion he 
finds not only its continuance in the race 
speaking for it, but the very constitution 
of man feels after it, seeks union with 
God, asserts some creed that is finally 
ratified, not by Bible or Church, but by 
the spirit in man. The idea of God he 
finds rather Traditional than Intuitional, 
and in its highest known form coming to 
us from the revelation in Christ. ‘“ God’s 
nature is essentially like that of the 
historical Christ.” Then we enter upon 
the problems of moral eviland pain. Here 
it is interesting to find how surely the 
conception of the Fall of Man, as an event 
in Time, has passed away from really 
living orthodoxy. Mr. Campbell has no 
better solution than has long been given 
for these mysteries of moral eviland pain : 
he can but find in them the needful 
experiences for the attainment of good, 
the “O felix culpa”” of the Roman hymn 
that looks to the redemption; but he 
grasps the nettle boldly when he says, 
“Sin is the consequence of a God- 
ordained bias,” and calls the theory Neo- 
Calvinism. The four sermons on the 
Christ, the Jncarnation- 


idea, and Redemption, will be to 
most of us the weakest and least 
convincing of the series. Their main 
basis, that. so depended’ on by Professor 
Gardner in “ Exploratio Evangelica,” the 
test of experience, is apt to be misleading, 
for surely lke experiences have been 
realised by members of other faiths than 
the Christian—and they have usually 
assigned them directly to God, not to 
Jesus of Nazareth. The old thought of 
God’s “ loneliness ” if no Trinity exists still 
satisfies Mr. Campbell. But in the 
remaining sermons, even in the major 
part of that on the Holy Spirit, we breathe 
the open air again. Throughout the book 
there is a sweet tenderness and deep 


‘reverence for the person of Jesus that 


recalls the fascinating mysticism of 
“ Rutherford’s Letters.’ Altogether “A 
Faith for To-day” is a refreshing appeal 
to the ‘‘average Englishman ” (Mr, Camp- 
bell’s pet phrase). Sometimes the daring 
questioning is carried to the point of 
danger by this man who has but reason 
and a reasoned faith behind him, and not 
that powerful Church which is at the back 
of the Jesuit who loves to practise such 
things. It reminds one of Cudworth, whose 
arguments for Atheism are so frankly 
stated in “The Intellectual System of the 
Universe” that he hardly disproves them 
afterwards. But, as with so many liberals 
of the ‘ orthodox”’ bodies, we find some 
curious inconsistency. In Mr, Campbell 
it takes the form of a belief in “ develop- 
ment of doctrine.” For an Independent 
this seems so strange. It seems as though 
it ought to have landed him, as it did 
Newman, in the Catholic Church. For 
example, he acknowledges that “ the doc- 
trine of the Trinity does not come first in 
the order of experience,” and fully recog- 
nises its slow growth in history, as when 
he says: “Far rather would I try to re- 
produce something of the experience of 
the simple Galileans who first knew and 
loved Jesus than begin with fourth-cen- 
tury propositions about the Eternal Son of 
the Eternal Father.” Yet he accepts 
these conciliar decrees—-with a reserve of 
Sabellianism, perhaps—and acknowledges 
that the doctrine was unknown to the 
Apostles. One wonders why he stopped 
short here and did not continue to accept 
the Councils right up to the Vatican. An 
evolutionist, even in doctrine, should be 
thorough. But we are all inconsistent 
somewhere. 

So we put down the book, glad to have 
met with one who has the ears of the 
crowd and still largely thinks for himself ; 
one, too, who will not weaken his word by 
obeying Dr. Horton’s advice in “ Verbum 
Dei” and leaving all learning out of the 
pulpit. Himself delighting in the philo- 
sophy of things, Mr. Campbell never fears 
to give his congregations out of his intel- 
lectual and spiritual best, and we part 
from his book with our sense and hope of 
the power of the pulpit increased, and our 
wish that the preacher may speedily be 
restored to his flock, leading them on 
through such high thoughts as this with 
which we close :— 


In the hour of sorrow it is the spiritual 
man who is the strong man; in hours of 
difficulty and danger it is the man of faith 
who stands firm. There issomething possible 
to saintship which is impossible to stoicism. 
The stoic may defy the untoward and 
calamitous in life, but to do so and remain 
tender and gentle is the achievement of the 
saint, It js faith in the living God that 
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works the greatest marvels in human 
history, ° 


Epgar Daryn. 
—_—_————_¢——____. 


SOME REMINISCENCES, 


On looking through ‘ Memories,”* by 
C. Kegan Paul, I find several _passages 
that bring to me some interesting reminis- 
cences. Mr. Kegan Paul, it may be 
necessary to remind the younger genera- 
tion, was formally Vicar of Sturminster 
Marshall, in Dorsetshire. He was then a 
Broad Churchman, but becoming first a 
erypto-Unitarian and afterwards an 
Agnostic and Positivist, he resigned his 
living, and entered into partnership with 
the late eminent publisber, Mr. King, and 
subsequently with Mr. Trench, a younger 
son of the late Archbishop Trench. By a 
not unusual form of reaction, Mr. Kegan 
Paul, not many years ago, became a Roman 
Catholic though of the more liberal 
English school. 

The older readers of THE Inquirer 
will remember the attempt to establish a 
“Free Christian Union,” of which Dr. 
Martineau was.the prime mover, and Mr. 
Clayden and the late Mr. Edward 
Enfield the secretaries. It was intended 
to take up a work for which it was assumed 
that a doctrinal society like the British 
and Foriegn Unitarian Association was 
unfitted—the representation of congrega- 
tions founded on perfectly free and open 
Trusts—although it seems still to be an 
open question whether there can 
possibly be a free and open religious 
Trust which at least recognises God, 
Immortality, Worship, and Conscience, 
The initial and fundamental mistake 
in this laudable attempt to realise a real 
Catholic society was that it originated 
almost exclusively with well-known Uni- 
tarians, and those more or less in avowed 
sympathy with them, and, therefore, as 
the event soon showed, could unite nobody 
but those who were already in more or 
less theological agreement with each 
other. It was also weighted with an 
elaborate prospectus or statement of 
principles, very eloquent, very characteris- 
tic of Dr. Martineau, and, so far as I 
remember, bristling with disputed pro- 
positions., I cannot here attempt to give a 
history of this well-intentioned but entirely 
premature movement. The surviving 
secretary, Mr. Clayden, would confer a 
favour upon many of the readers of Tur 
Inquirer, if from the documents in his 
possession he gave an account of the 
short-lived Society in the formation of 
which he took a prominent part. The 
following passage from Mr. Kegan 
Paul’s work gives at least the main out- 
lines of a movement which at first was 
thought to threaten almost the existence 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, but which after publishing 
its first annual report, came to an end, just 
one year after its formation :— 


The Free Christian Union. 

About the year 1870, while retaining my 
liking for ornate services and a great deal 
of music in church, my opinions had become 
practically Unitarian. I had for some time 
been a pretty constant contributor to the 
Theological Review—an extinct quarterly, 
then edited by the Rey. Charles Beard. I 
was quite prepared to join a society, which 
was, in fact, Unitarian, called the Free 
Christian Union. The intention was to 


*.““ Memories.” By C, Kegan Paul. London : 
Kegan Paul and Co., 1899. 7s. 6d, 


promote, if possible, a general union of all 
persons holding Unitarian theology within 
the various orthodox churches and sects. 
It was joined by a very few clergy of the 
Church of England, a few French Protes- 
tant pastors, among whom the most im- 
portant was the Rey. Athanase Coquerel, 
fils, and a few Congregational ministers. 
We were all extremely in earnest, and un- 
able to see that there was a comic side to 
the whole movement. . . . The Free 
QOhristian Union began and ended its oper- 
ations by a service in London, at which two 
sermons were preached, one by Athanase 
Coquerel, the other by myself. To say that 
my sermon was one that I had preached at 
Eton long before I went to Sturminster, with 
the smallest possible alterations, is simply 
to say that an Unitarian theology had long 
been practically mine. 

I well remember being present at this 
meeting, which was held at the Free- 
mason’s Hall, and being struck with the 
unreality—I will not say the insincerity — 
of the whole thing. A private preliminary 
meeting, held at University Hall, and 
attended by few but Unitarians and 
“advanced thinkers,” was characterised 
chiefly by a vigorous discussion as_ to 
whether the new society should be called 
a Free Christoan ora Free Religious Union, 
some of the promoters advocating the 
widest Theistic basis, while the only 
logical conclusion oftheir principles seemed 
to be a basis wide as humanity itself. I 
remember that it was chiefly Dr. Mar- 
tineau, always faithful to the Christian 
idea in its broadest form, that settled the 
new society on the Christian basis. 

The society lingered for one short 
year, gained but a very small amount of 
pecuniary support, voted a grant of £5 to 
one country congregation—King’s Lynn— 
supposed to be established upon a perfectly 
open trust, and then as if exhausted by 
that effort gave up the ghost, and remains 
only in the memory of a few veterans like 
myself, as a well-intentioned, but prema- 
ture, and as many at the time thought 
entirely mistaken effort to realise Catholic 
union‘on the vaguest possible principles. 
The threatened British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in the meantime 
went on its way rejoicing, acquiring every 
year increased strength and vitality. I 
may add that one cause of the decease of 
the Free Christian Union was its publica- 
tion of a pamphlet by Mr. Henry Sidg- 
wick, advocating insincere Conformity, 
that is Conformity without any real belief. 

There are many other pages of con- 
siderable interest in Mr. Kegan Paul’s 
“ Memories,” but I must limit myself to 
one or two. Here is an _ interesting 
reference to a party which, if not extinct, 


has lost its chief leaders :— 


The Broad Church Party. 

I may here say that in my opinion the 
whole theology of the almost extinct Broad 
Church party is simply Unitarian. | Of 
course when a distinction had to be made, 
it was possible to make it by quoting 
creeds and devotions which had _ been 
retained by the Church of England from the 
old Catholic worship. But what I mean is 
that the sermons preached in Broad 
Churches might have been delivered in any 
Unitarian pulpits, and that Broad Church- 
men ignored as far as possible the Catholic 
side of the teaching. of the Church of 
England.  Unitarianism is, however, in- 
consistent and illogical; the true con- 
tradictory of Catholicism is Positivism, 
though I did not then see it. 


Mr. Kegan Paul is no doubt familiar 
with the phrase “the falsehood of ex- 


tremes,”’ and it seems to me that more 


‘Pike, of Wareham. 


with 


truth is often to be found in the via media 
than in either of the so-called logical 
alternatives, and that religion has a 
deeper root than logic and abstract 
argumentation, more in the “ pure reason ” 
than in reasoning. 

The last extract I shall make is of a 
more personal character, and requires 
scarcely a word of introduction, as the 
names mentioned below still linger in the 
memories of many readers of this article. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pilce. 

Another family with whom I became 
veryiintimate were Mr. and Mrs. William 
They were Unitarians 
and strong Liberals, and therefore quite 
out of the county and clerical society in 
which we were supposed to live; but they 
were clever and well-read people, and Mrs. 
Pika became one of my greatest friends, 
while [had a cordial regard for her husband. 
He was engaged in large clay works in the 
neighbourhocd, paying a royalty on 
the china clay found near Wareham, with 
a little private railway from the clay pits to 


‘Poole harbour, whence it was taken to the 


potteries. Mr.and Mrs. Pike were friends 
of Miss Mulock, afterwards Mrs. Craik, 
the novelist, who drew them in her work 
*‘Agatha’s Husband.’’? 

Mrs. Pike was daughter of an old friend 
of mine, the Rev. Lewis Lewis, a contem- — 
porary of the Revs. William Hincks, Dr. 
Hutton, Robert Wallace, and Mr. H. 
E. Howse, at Manchester College, York. 
After a ministry at Dorchester and other 
places in the West of England, and finally 
at Gateacre, near Liverpool, he retired 
and spent the closing years of his life in a 
north-western suburb of London. Mr. 
Pike was a very interesting character 
with all sorts. of amiable eccentricities, 
and is painted to the life in Miss 
Mulock’s book, which, by the way, is a 
plea for legalising marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister—one of Matthew 
Arnold’s favourite aversions. But the 
great Matthew, although the ablest of 
literary critics, had his limitations, and 
was not quite so infallible as he believed 
himself to be. T. L. MarsHauu. 


————_@ —_____— 


BOOKS FOR NATURE LESSONS. 


In sending you this list of books, useful 
in preparation of Nature lessons for 
Sunday-school, I want to say that they 
are helps in supplementing and directing, 
but not im replacing, the teacher’s own 


observations :—A. B. Buckley: 1. “ Life 


and her Children,” 6s.; 2. “ Winners in 
Life’s Rave,” 8s. 6d.; 3. ‘“ Fairy-land of 
Science,” ~6s.; 4. ‘Through Magic 
Glasses,’ 6s.; 5. ‘“ Moral Teachings of 
Science,” 8s. All published by Edward 
Stanford, Charing-cross, and subject to 
usual discount. May be bought second- 
hand often. No.1 is perhaps the best to 
begin with; 2 is a sequel to 1, and deals 
the development of back-boned 
animals ; 3. and 4 are physical rather than 
biological; 5 is an excellent book for 
adult classes and (in your ear!) for 


parsons. 


Prof. L. C. Miall, F.R.S.: Object- 
lessons from. Nature I., ls. 6d.; do.-II., 
ls. 6d. (Cassell and Co.) Excellent 
¢heap handbooks dealing with familiar 
subjects which, however, need to be better 
known—e.g. (L.), rabbit, eggs and chickens, 
primrose, dandelion, common shrimp, 
insects, &e. Part 11.—Air, clouds, water, 
a river, how plants feed, &c. I strongly 
recommend these two books as written by 
one who knows how to teach accurately 
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and fulfils the ideal of a teacher in loving 
his subject and his pupils equally well. 
For those who desire to enter into the 
true spirit of Nature-study I would also 
recommend — by the same author—l. 
“Round the Year, a Series of Short 
Nature Studies,” 5s.; 2. “Natural 
History of Aquatic Insects,” 6s.; both 
published by Macmillan and Co. 

For loving appreciation of Nature, and 
especially of plant: life, I know no books 
more delightful and inspiring than the 
following two by Eleanor Hughes Gibb : 
1. “ How Plants Live and Work,” 2s. 6d.; 
2. “The Making of a Daisy,” 2s. 6d. 
(C. Griffin and Co.) I marvel that these 
two books are not more generally known 
and used in our schools. 

Many of the books published by the 


_ §.P.C.K. are excellent—those especially in 


their “Romance of Science Series,’ of 
which I name Prof. George Henslow’s 

“Making of Flowers,” 2s. 6d.; Prof. J. 
Perry’s “ Spinning-tops,” 2s. 6d.; Prof. 
C. V. Boys’ “Soap-bubbles,” 2s. 6d. 
With regard to these books I would say 
that teachers using them should be quite 
familiar with their contents and talk the 
matter to the children. They are perhaps 
better suited for week-night classes, with 
experiments. 

In the “Library of Useful Stories,” 
published by George Newnes, Limited, 
are three I will mention as excellent, 
though not to the’ exclusion of many 
others of the series equally good: 1. Grant 
Allen’s “ Story of the Plants” ; 2. Sydney 
J. Hickson’s “Story of Life in the Seas ” ; 
3. W.P. Pyecraft’s “Story of Bird Life.” 
The cheapness of books in this series (9d. 
net) is an additional recommendation. 

* Fearing to trespass too much on your 
space, I will only add a few more which I 
have found useful with no further note 
on them. M. C. Cooke’s ‘“ Toilers in the 
Sea,” 6s.; “ Freaks and Marvels of Plant 
Life,” 6s. ; “ Ponds and Ditches,” 2s. 6d. ; 
P. H. Gosse’s “Evenings at the Micro- 
scope,” 4s. (S.P.C.K.); J. E. Taylor’s 
“Geological Stories,” 4s. (Hardwicke) ; 
J. A. Thomson’s “Study of Animal Life,” 
5s. (Murray) ; 
hours in the Green Lanes” (W. H. 
Allen and Co.) ; ‘“ Playtime Naturalist,” 
5s. (Chatto and Windus); “ Half-hours 
at the Seaside,” 6s. (Hardwicke). 

Probably this list, which is similar to 
the one I gave at Oxford, will suffice for 
the present. Many of the books may be 
bought second-hand, and nearly all are 
subject to usual discount off published 
prices. If I can be of any further service 
to teachers by additional lists or notes on 
books I will gladly avail myself, as now I 
do, of your courtesy in publishing them. 


Tomas ROBINSON. 
a ———— 
AN OLD CHAPEL ENDOWMENT. 


The Vicar of Atherton Church v. The 
Minister and Trustees of Chowbent Chapel. 


An Unsuccessful Attempt to Capture 
an Old Chapel Endowment. 


Tur clerical action in this case, and the 


‘recent decision of the Charity Commis- 


sioners in favour of the chapel attacked, 
suggest that publicity may serve the 
useful purposes of warning other clerics 
similarly tempted, and of giving informa- 
tion to representatives of other chapels 


‘who may ever be called upon to defend 


their just rights. Even apart from these 
useful purposes, the case is somewhat 


J. E. Taylor’s “ Half- |, 


interesting in itself. In brief it is this: 
The Vicar of Atherton in March last laid 
claim to a small endowment which the 
Unitarians and their “ Presbyterian” or 
“Protestant Dissenting” predecessors 
have been in the enjoyment of from its 
origin, nearly 200 years ago. He appealed 
to the Charity Commissioners. The main 
ground upon which the Vicar based his 
claim was that his present church (the 
third building on the same site) now 
stands upon the site of the older Presby- 
terian chapel of 1645, and that therefore 
he (the Vicar) was the true successor of 
the Presbyterian minister to whom this 
little endowment of £20 was left in 1721 
or earlier. In reply to the Vicar’s claim, 
the minister and trustees of the present 
chapel, erected (not on the old site) in 
1721, stated their case historically, legally, 
and equitably to the Charity Commis- 
sioners, with the result that the Commis- 
sioners, after full consideration, gave their 
strong, straight decision that the Vicar 
bad no claim whatever. 

For the easier understanding of the 

interesting documents which follow, it 
may be as well to explain :—1. That for all 
practical purposes the words Atherton and 
Chowbent are interchangeable terms. That 
is to say, Chowbent is Atherton, and 
Atherton is Chowbent. Atherton is the 
older name of the township, and is also 
the name now mostly used by the inhabit- 
ants and the various authorities of the 
district. This name, Atherton, was derived 
from the Lords of the Manor. At a later 
date a prominent farmer, named Chowe, 
past whose tenement the Liverpool and 
Manchester stage coaches daily ran, along 
a very stiff and, in winter time, a danger- 
ous declivity or ‘bent,’ seems to have 
been the cause of the place being known 
as Chowe’s Bent. or Chow-Bent. This 
name appears to have ‘“ caught on,” both 
locally and abroad. It still sticks, espe- 
cially among the older inhabitants, who, 
however, more often call the district 
simply ‘‘ Bent.” Thus, for practical pur- 
poses, Atherton and Chowbent are one and 
the same place. 
2. Two or three matters of history in 
connection with Chapel and Church here 
should also be known. The Presbyterian 
chapel was the only place of worship 
here for seventy-seven years before there 
was an Episccpalian church. In 1645 the 
first chapel appears to have been built. 
Early in 1721, young Lord Atherton, then 
just of age, took this 1645 chapel from its 
owners and builders.. His only “ right” 
for so doing was that the chapel stood on 
his estate, and the congregation had never 
had the site conveyed to them by deed ; 
his reason for thus removing the congre- 
gation appears to have been political. Be 
that as it may, the old chapel, taken in 
this way, was, in 1723, consecrated into an 
Episcopalian church, 

But what of the congregation that had 
been turned out? They seem to have set 
to work at once, in 1721, to build the 
present spacious chapel, the rich dark oak 
of which is still so much admired, and the 
historical associations of which—especi- 
ally those of “General”? Wood’s day— 
are so well known in Lancashire. While 
this chapel was being built the congrega- 
tion appear to have held worship in “ Hag 
Fold.” 

One other fact needs noting. When 
Lord Atherton turned the congregation 
out of the old chapel early in 1721, the 
Rey. James Wood (junior) was minister 


of it. He became minister of the new 
hapel (the present one) when it was 
opened in 1722, and, of course, ministered 
to his chapel-less congregation while they 
worshipped in “ Hag Fold.” Wood’s 
ministry of the congregation, succeeding 
his father of the same name, seems to have 
extended from 1695 to 1759. This is the 
famous James Wood who, at the call of 
his country, in 1715 (five years before he 
and his people were turned out of their 
chapel), had taken“ the lusty. men” 
of his congregation to Preston, and 
so ably defended his point of the river 
there against the “young Pretender,” as 
to earn for himself ever after the title of 
“General,” the grateful thanks of the 
Government, and a Parliamentary grant 
of money to cover all his outlay. This 
money he is said to have used in 1721 to 
begin the building of the new chapel on a 
piece of freehold land, where no ground 
landlord could ever again disturb the con- 
gregation. 

Now just in this year (1721), two years, 
be it noted, before the old Chapel was 
consecrated to Episcopalianism, and while 
Mr. Wood and his congregation were 
worshipping in “ Hag Fold,” and appa- 
rently while the new Chapel was being 
built, the £20 endowment, over which the 
recent trouble has arisen, was deeded by 
a Mr. Sanderson, and the Rev. James 
Wood was the first trustee. In 1780 


another deed was made, and Mr. Wood 


was again the first trustee. 

About this period a number of small 
and varied charities were brought to- 
gether under one set of trustees, and 
invested in some cottages and land at 
Astley, near Atherton. The largest of 
these charities was Whalley’s, and hence 
the lot came to be known as “ Whalley’s 
Charity and Others.” The interest on the 
“Sanderson” charity has been regularly 
paid to the chapel, at Atherton, until the 
present year. 

Early this year, or late last year, the 
Vicar of Astley, who happens to be one of 
the trustees of these ‘“ Whalley and 
Other Charities” raised an objection to 
this “Sanderson” interest being any 
longer paid to the Unitarian minister. As 
it happened, in the month of January, 
this year, a Commissioner came into the 
district to inquire into its charities, and 
Mr. Thomas Smith, the acting trustee of 
“Whalley and Others,” asked the Com- 
missioner what he must do about this 


“Sanderson” interest which had, until 


the vicar of Astley’s objection, been 
regularly paid to the Unitarian chapel. 
In answer to the Commissioner, Mr. 
Smith stated that the earliest deed in con- 
nection with this “Sanderson Charity ” 
was 1721. Then the Vicar of Leigh 
informed the Commissioner that the Unit- 
arian chapel was not built until 1728! 
No one representing the chapel was pre- 
sent in the room at the time, or the Vicar 
of Leigh would have received correction 
at once by being informed that the chapel 
was erected in 1721. The correction was 
given him in the local paper the week 
following. The Commissioner wisely 
declared that he could not decide such a 
matter without full information from both 
sides, and advised the acting trustee to 
write to the Charity Commissioners. Then 
it came out, for the first time, that 
three vicars were at work on this business, 
and that it was the Vicar of Atherton who 
was to claim this endowment! The very 
smallness of the thing claimed—namely, 
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the yearly interest on £20—the neighbourly 
feeling which exists between Chapel and 
Church folkin Atherton, the various good 
things in which they work together in the 
township, and the friendly personal 
relationship between the vicar and the 
Unitarian minister—made the action all 
the more painful. The best construction 
which can be put upon the whole affair is 
that this is only another instance in which 
the State Church system tends to make its 
officials sometimes forget a few of the 
elementary virtues of life. 

The following letters will now speak for 
themselves :— 

Letter of the Secretary, Charity Com- 
mission, to Mr. Thomas Smith, the Acting 
Trustee of the Charity in Question. 

Feb. 14, 1900. 

Referring. to your letter which was 
received at this office on the 8th inst., I 
am to request that the grounds on which 
Mr. Nuttall, the vicar of Atherton, claims 
to be entitled to the income of Sanderson’s 
Charity maybe stated. The Commissioners 
should also be informed of the denomina- 
tions which had chapels at Atherton in 
the year 1721. , 

The views of the minister of the New 
Bent Chapel should also be stated. 


The Vicar of Atherton’s Claim. 
March 13, 1900. 

Dear Sir,—In my note of last week I 
explained how it was that I had not re- 
plied sooner to the inquiries from the 
Charity Commissioners respecting the 
Sanderson Charity. I ought to say that, 
although I have now been Incumbent of 
Atherton for nearly thirty years, T only 
heard of the Charity shortly before the 
inquiry respecting the charities in the 
ancient parish of Leigh on January 30 
last. The only chapel in Atherton in 1721 
was that on the site of my present church. 
It was used generally but not exclusively 
by the Presbyterians of that day, for the 
Vicar of Leigh had the right either 
personally or by deputy to officiate in the 
chapel “a large Bible and Book of Com- 
mon Prayer being provided for the 
purpose.” In 1723 the chapel was con- 
secrated on behalf of the Bishop of 
Chester by Bishop Wilson, of Sodor and 
Man. oy 

In 1810 it gave place to a larger brick 
church, and this was replaced in 1879 by 
the present stone church, both having 
been built on the site of the original 
chapel. I claim, therefore, to.be the 


legitimate successor of the minister of: 


the original chapel. 

The statement is made that “the 
interest of £20 is to be given to a 
preaching minister for the preaching 
a sermon every Tuesday 
week at the chapel in Atherton or 
some other place in the neighbourhood.” 
As I am not aware that the Presby- 
terians in 1721 kept the seasons of the 
Church, and their successors, the Unit- 
arians, of the present day certainly do not, 
I think, I may fairly say that the said 
interest should be paid to the Episcopal 
representative of Atherton Chapel. Dur- 
ing the whole of my residence in Atherton 
IT have never heard of such a sermon 
being preached in the Unitarian Chapel 
in Atherton, which was built by subscrip- 
tion for the use of the Presbyterians when 
the original chapel was consecrated.— 
Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) W. Nurraun. 


——s 


in Easter | 


Reply of Minister and Trustees of Chow- 
bent Chapel. 

The minister and trustees of the Chow- 
bent Presbyterian (Unitarian) Chapel, 
Atherton—sometime known as the New 
Bent Chapel—state with respect to the 
above charities :— 

1. That they have not had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing the will of the donor 
of the sum of £20 in question, though 
they have made search for it, but ‘it 
appears from Mr. Thomas Smith’s letter 
to the Commissioners of Feb. 7, 1900, 
that a deed of May 10, 1721, states as 
follows :— 

“William Sanderson, Schoolmaster, by 
his Will, gave the interest and im- 
provement of the other £20. to be 
given to a preaching minister for 
the preaching of a sermon or lecture 
yearly upon every Tuesday in Easter 
week at the chapel in Atherton, or 
some other place in the neighbour- 
hood for ever.” 

2. The report of the Commissioners, 
after an inquiry in 1827, shows that the 
deed above mentioned was a conveyance 
from Richard and William Sanderson to 
certain trustees of some property in Astley 
in consideration of the sum of £110 of 
which William Sanderson’s total bequest 
of £40 formed part. 

3. It appears from the above, that the 
bequest was made at an earlier date than 
1721 (when there was no episcopal chapel 
in Atherton, see par. 4), and that the 
donor and the William Sanderson, party 
to the Deed of 1721, were two different 
persons. 

. 4. In answer to the Commissioner’s 
inquiry (by letter to Mr. Smith of 
Feb. 14, 1900), the minister and trustees 


state that the only denomination which. 


bad a chapel in Atherton, in 1721, was the 
Presbyterian, of which the Rev. James 
Wood was the minister from 1699, and 
that he was afterwards—until the year 
1759—minister of the “New Bent” 
Presbyterian Chapel. For this statement 
the following official report from the Vicar 
of Leigh to the Bishop of Chester in 
1722-3 is relied upon :— 

“Chowbent, Atherton. Certified anno 
1705, £2 15s. per annum. Vide Pap. 
Reg., but certified anno 1717 by the 
Vicar of Leigh, that nothing belongs 
to it that he knows of, but that he 
hath heard that about £2 10s. was 
given by Dame Mort formerly. It 
was built (as he hath been informed) 
about 1645 by the then Lord of Buisy 
and his tenants, they building the 
body of the place and he the chancel. 
He believes it was never consecrated, 
and that it hath always been possessed 
by Presbyterians, who, when the vicar 
comes to officiate, quit the place, leav- 
ing him a large Bible and Common 
Prayer-book ready for use. 

“Mr. Atherton, the Lord of Buisy, 
hath now taken it from the Dissen- 
ters, and hath proposed to the 
Governors of the Queen’s Bounty to 
augment it, anno 1722.” 

“Mr. Atherton, of Buisy, hath £200 
towards augmenting this chapel, 1722, 
and it was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Man, anno 1723.” : 

(“ Notitia Cestriensis,” II., Part 2, 
p. 189,. edited by the Rev. F. RB. 
Raines, M.A. (one of the Chetham 
Society’s publications). 

5. The minister and trustees believe 

that the successive ministers of their chapel 


have, from time to time since the bequest 
became operative until now—a period of 
nearly, perhaps quite, 200 years—been 
the undisputed recipients of the income. 
In proof of this the following evidence is 
submitted :— : 
(a.) The statement in Mr. Smith’s 
letter to the Commissioners of 
February 8 that “this money has 
been regularly paid to the Presby- 
terian minister (or his church) in 


Atherton (now commonly called New — 


Bent or Chowbent Unitarian minis- 
ter.””) ; 

(b.) Accounts of the chapel treasurer 
are in existence as far back as 1786, 
and these show that the income has 
been paid regularly during the whole 
of that period. This is confirmed by 
an account-book now in possession of 
the acting trustee of the charity, 
which dates back as far as the year 
1806, and shows payments to the 
minister of this chapel from that date 
to the present time. 

(c.) The Rev. James Wood, who was 
the first named of the trustees 
in the deeds of 1721 and 1730 
(referred to in the Charity Com- 
missioner’s Report of 1827) was the 
minister in 1721 of the “Old Bent” 
Chapel, and in 1730 of the ‘New 
Bent” (the present Unitarian chapel) 
which was built in 1721 and opened 
in 1722. 

Further, several other cf the trustees 
named in the deeds of 1721, 1730, 1768, 
and 1798 were members of the congrega- 
tion of this chapel, and their only interest 
in these trust funds was in that part 
received by their minister. For instance, 
Adam Mort, Benjamin and _~ Richard 
Meanley, John Mort, Richard Withington, 
John Valentine, and Peter Withington, 
whose connection with the chapel is shown 
by the inscriptions on grave stones in the 


‘chapel-yard and mural tablets within the 


chapel. 
Moreover the family of Sanderson have 


been connected with the chapel ever since - 


its foundation. 

(d.) An endorsement of the deed of 
Jan. 9, 1768, showing “the charities 
particularly mentioned, by whom left 
and for what use.” Item No. 8 
reads :— 

“ And the other £20 the interest to be 
given and paid to the parson of 
‘New Bent Chapel’ to preach a sermon 
every Tuesday in Haster week.” No 
other chapel than that represented by 
the writers was ever known by this 
designation, and therefore it was 
evidently understood in 1768 that the 
minister of this chapel was entitled 
to the income in question. 

6. With regard to the condition 
attached to the bequest we submit that 
though the present minister of the 
Atherton Chapel has held the office since 
Jan. 1, 1891, and has been in regular 
receipt of the interest of the fund in 
question, he had never heard, until very 
recently, that “a sermon or lecture” was 
connected with it. He had always under- 
stood that the income in question was 
simply the proceeds of an investment 
made by former trustees for the benefit of 
the minister of this chapel. 

So far as we know “a sermon or lecture 
yearly upon every Tuesday in Easter 
week” is not an Episcopalian institution, 
and has certainly not obtained in the 
Episcopalian church at Atherton. But a 
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“sermon or lecture” on stated week days 
was a peculiar institution of Protestant 


Dissenters in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 
~ By change of circumstances these 


sermons or lectures of Protestant Dis- 
senters on stated week days have long 
since fallen into disuse in all parts of the 
country or have taken some other form. 
In our own case here the minister lectures 
in the schoolroom adjoining the chapel, 
and also in the chapel periodically, but 
not on “Tuesday in Haster week,” that 
being a holiday time in this district. Note 
that the Trust says ‘at the chapel or 
some other place in the neighbourhood.” 

Of course the minister is willing to 
comply with the strict terms of the Trust 
if needs be, but we are of opinion that 
the spirit of the Trust is already being 
adhered to. : 

7. It is submitted that on the above 
facts the title of the minister of this 
chapel to the income from Sanderson’s 
bequest is confirmed by the Dissenters 
Chapels’ Act, 1844 (7 and 8 Vict., C. 45). 
Also that the claim of the Vicar of Ather- 
ton to this fund is barred (by the same 
statute) unless he can show that the fund 
was created by an instrument declaring 
that it was intended to be applied to the 
promotion of the particular religious doc- 
trines or opinions of the Church of Eng- 
land. 


The Charity Commissioners’ Decision. 


June 19, 1900. 
Letter to the Acting Trustee. _ 

Referring to your communication of 
March 23 last I am to state that in the view 
of the Commissioners the claim of the 
Vicar of Atherton to be entitled to the 
income of Sanderson’s Charity has not 
been established. Iam to point out that 
at the date of the foundation of the 
charity the Atherton Chapel was 
generally used as a Presbyterian chapel, 
and that the income arising from the 
endowment has been paid to a Presby- 
terian or Unitarian minister for nearly 
two hundred years. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


~~ ee 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent im by Thursday 


Morning.| 
ea ae 


Aberdare: Highland Place.—A farewell meet- 
ing was held Aug. 2, in connection with the depar- 
ture of the Rev. E. Robinson Hughes to assume the 
pastoral charge of the Devonport congregation, The 
Rev. J. J. George presided. Cordial appreciation of 
Mr. Hughes’s preaching and pastoral powers was 
shown by the numerous speakers and endorsed by 
the audience. Mr. Hughes expressed his thanks to 
his friends at Aberdare, whose kindness he would 
remember with much pleasure, : 

Ballymoney.—The members of the Unitarian 
Church have recently madea presentation of a purse 
of sovereigns to Miss Mitts as a token of their 
esteem and appreciation of her many acts of kind- 
ness in connection with church duties. 

Belfast Domestic Mission Church.—The 
annual excursion of the members, scholars, and 
friends was held on Wednesday, July 25, the place 
selected - being Helen’s Bay, a pleasant little 
-watering-place on the shores of Belfast Lough. The 
party numbered about 150, which included about 
thirty of the York street congregation. On Sunday, 
July 30, the Rey. G. J. Slipper preached an elo- 
quent and impressive sermon on “ The Indian 
Famine,” describing in a terse and graphic manner 
the horrors and sufferings of our brethren in the 
East. At the close of the service a collection was 
taken up on behalf of our local (Lord Mayor’s) 
Indian Famine Wund, a good amount being 
realised, 


Kidderminster.~-A : garden réte. held on Satur- 
day week, in aid of the church funds, was opened 
by Mrs. Cecil Harmsworth. Reference was made 
by the speakers, who included the Rev. E. D. 
Priestley Evans, Colonel Talbot, Mr. Thompson 
(London), and Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, to the late 
Mr, Richard Eve, who had for many years supported 
the work of the church. Mr, Thompson, whom Mr, 
Eve desired to be regarded as Liberal candidate for 
the borough in succession to himself, spoke particu- 
larly of Mr. Eve’s excellent work in connection with 
Masonic schools, and to other philanthropic work in 
that district and many others, 

London ; Hackney.—The new Gravel Pit Church 
will be closed on Sundays, August 19 and 26, and 
Sept. 2 and 9, to allow for the execution of some 
repairs and decoration. 

Pontypridd.—On Sunday, Aug. 5, Dr. Griffiths 
tendered his resignation of the pastorate of the 
Unitarian Church at Pontypridd, to which he suc- 
ceeded in 1893. The secretary brought the matter 
before the Church Committee on Sunday evening, 
when expressions of deep regret were made by every 
member present. The matter will be further con- 
sidered on Sunday next, a 

Stockport.—On Thursday, Aug. 2, a very suc- 
cessful garden party, in connection with the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, was beld in the grounds of Brinnington 
House and Brionington Hall, by the invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Johnson, J.P., and Mr. and Mrs. 
J, G. Johnson, jun. Nearly 120 friends sat down 
to tea. Fine weather fortunately prevailed. 

Whitby.—The Rev. F, Haydn Williams has been 
returned at the head of the poll at the School Board 
Election held last week, The Chairman of the late 
Board was rejected, 


OuR CALENDAR. 


ee 
SUNDAY, August 12, 
eet 


> It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. D. Amos. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev, A. J. MaRomANT, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 ¥.M., Rev. F. W. Stantey, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.mM.and7p.m.,Rev.J. Pace Hoprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m.and6.30 M., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHanrt.- 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
_and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoonp, M.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M., Rev. Harry S. Perris, M.A. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
Closed for repairs, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.m., Rev. Epaar DapLyn, 


Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m., 


Mr. Mozoompar, and 7 p.m, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.M., 
Rev. P. C. Mozoompar (Brahmo Somaj), and 
7 e.M., Mr. E. CapLeton. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M.and 7 P.M., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, “The Passing -Years.” Evening, 
“A Summer Parable,” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E, 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W, CHynowETH Pops, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
Closed for repairs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMaAn.” 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Mr. S. Frerp, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Herpert Rix, and 8 p.M., 
Service for Children. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. L. 
TAVENER, and 7 p.M., Mr. P. R. Pratt, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, lla.m.,, 
Mr. A B. Mrpranz, and 6,30 p.m., Mr. L. 
TAVENER. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 4,m. and 7'P.m., Rev. 
Dr, Mummery, 


PROVINCIAL, 


BaLsaLL HeatH Institute: Our FatuEr’s CHurcu, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 

BATH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. F. H. Vauenan, B.A. 

BEDFORD, Library (side room), 6.30 P.M. 

BuackPoon, Banuks-street,North Shore,10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davin Davis, 

BLaocKPoou, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELy Smiru. 
Booruz, Free Church, Masonic Hall, Merton-road, 

6.30 P.M. 

BovurNemovure, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 A.M, and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C, Cox, 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Mr. Epaar TsHackray, of Victoria 
University. 

Bricuton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
J. Remineton Witson, M.A. 

DEAL and WALMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11a.M.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EasTBOURNE Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. GroraE St. Chair. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. E. 8. Lana Buckuanp. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Legps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
O. Hararove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. RicHarpD LyTTLe. 

LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p.M., Rev. R. A. Anmsrrona, B.A. 

LrvERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonss, M.A., Brad- 
ford. Evening, “The Glorious Mission of our 
Faith.” 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHanks. 

Margate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Mr. Peter Bonp. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 PM., 
Rev, CLEMENT E. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev, 
J. E. Carnrenter, M.A, 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. CosEns Prior. 

Ramsgate, St. George’s Hall, George-street, High- 
street, 6.30 2.M., Mr. PETER Bonn. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, Lond:n-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Mr. W. H. SHRUBSOLE, 
F.GS. 

RocHDALE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m. and 6 P.M., 
Rev. J. M. Miuts, of Bootle. 

ScaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

SrpmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Sovruprort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TunBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m.and 6.30 P.M, 

York,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 4.M. and6,30P.m., 
Rev. H. Rawitnas, M.A. 


Pn eee ee 
IRELAND. 


WARRENPOINT, Co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Metione. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


MARRIAGES. 


PaRKER—SPEDDING—On the 8th Aug., at Black- 
water-street Unitarian Church, Rochdale, by 
the Rev.. Thos. Carter, Alice, only daughter of 
Robert Parker, of Springfield Newhey, to Thos, 
P. Spedding, Minister of Blackwater street 
Church, eldest son of J, F. Spedding, of Low- 
field, Stockport. 


DEATHS, 


Squrer—On the Ist August, at 21, Albert-road, 
Dover, Sarah Elizabeth, only surviving child of 
the late Rev. John Omer Squier, and grand- 
daughter of the late Rev. Wm. Moon, both 
formerly of Deptford, 
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IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


_— 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 


TRINCIPAL een 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either, branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


S OCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. 
Healthy country district. 
Fee £40 per annum. 
Write for prospectus. 
Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 


THE WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL ¢ 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
Sppreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT- 
WICH, CHESHIRE, will OPEN on 
THURSDAY, September 20th next. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from Mr. Guy 
Lewis, Head Master (at the School), or from Mr. 
HE, W. MarsHatt, Clerk, 38, Barton Arcade, Man- 
chester, 


{ome FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
THE Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jusstu Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman, 
Osterberg). 


HE POLCHAR, AVIEMORE, N.B. 

—The Misses Martineau would LET their 

COTTAGE for September and October, or part of 
that time.—For particulars address there. 


i J NITY CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 
THe Rey. P. C. Mozoompar (of the Brahmo 
Somaj) will preach here on Sunday morning, 
August 12, at 11 o’clock. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


peter SUPPLY. — The Rey. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 
(at LIBERTY after September). 


REV. W. MASON can SUPPLY during 
the Summer and Autumn, or take temporary 
charge of VACANT PULPIT,—Address, Culcheth, 
Warrington. 


RANCIS HAYDN WILLIAMS, 

Ministero Flowergate Old Chapel, Whitby, 

offers his PULE{T and HOUSE for the month of 

August or September, in EXCHANGE. The 
house has five bedrooms, 


Board anv Residence, 


ae 


A FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, RoBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Oliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr,. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Fir 


Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). | 


Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 
Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 
every comfort. BOARD and RESIDENCE from 
30s. Send for particulars, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


Paes. Comfortable Apart- 

ments near Railway Station and to the Sea 
in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs. H. Roxsrnson, 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 


EAR WINCHELSEA.—A few paying 
GUESTS received in a healthy country 
village. Terms moderate. Good cycling. Pretty 
undulating country. Within easy reach of Rye 
and Camber. References given.—Mrs. COUPLAND, 
Icklesham, Rye. 
T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’”’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnery P. PoTTEr, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIG SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoTEL in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/8 to 2]-. 
Service, Is. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ QuizTuDE, Lonpon.” 
SaaS 
FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


ANTED, a GENERAL SERVANT, 

able to undertake plain Cooking, age from 

25—85, with one lady living alone. Anyone re- 

quiring a quiet place would find it a comfortable 
Home,—Address, Cedar Villa, Blaby, Leicester, 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for July.—* Lessons from the New 
World.” 2, The Fall of an Empire. 
Price 1d., post free 14d. 
Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas, Starngr, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


PAADAALA 4 tr & 4, 4 bn te br he bn len ber Me Le le Me he hen hs lr br hoy 


FROM Good, well-packed PLUMS, 


TOMATOES, &c., are supplied 
in 12 and 24 1h: boxes direct to 
the consumer, carriage paid per 

THE passenger train, when in best 
condition for Dessert, Bottling 
and Preserving, Before order: 

ORCH ARD ing your fruit elsewhere, you 
are invited to send for 


ILLUSTRATED LIST, 


containing prices, particulars 
of packing, testimonials, press 
notices, and useful recipes for 
reserving and bottling plums, 
Se which will be sent post 
free to those mentioning Tur 
INQUIRER. 


HOME. 


H. B. POLLARD, Fruit Grower, EVESHAM. 


LUMS.—-PERSHORE EGG PLUMS, 
the Best for Preserving and Cooking, 
24 Ibs., 4s., carriage paid. 
F. ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, ROYSTON, 


]Q72CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenoz, Bart:, 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupaz, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 
F.H, A. Harpoastxz, F.8,1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Onmz, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rutz, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3, 34,and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, © 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s.8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their ownoccupation. Prospectus 


free, < 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


0 # onthe minimum monthly balances, 2 fo} 
1, when not drawn below £100, /. 
1°) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


1 /. on De 2 1 
i posits, repayable on demand. 
2 2fo ; 3 if 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


st free. 
heath FRANOIS RA¥ZNSCROFT, Manager 
Telephone No. & Holbern. 
Telegraphic Address: “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


YOUNG LADY seeks engagement as 
USEFUL COMPANION ; good knowled ge 
of nursing, experienced. Highest refs,—J., 52, 
Grosvenor-street, Manchester. 


Printed by Woopraut & K1npER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Joun Hrywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Huxwoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, August 11, 1900. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


—_——— 


Tse Inpian Famine Branmo Somags 
Funp.—Mr. Ion Pritchard acknowledges 


receipt of the following donations : 
. — Amounts already acknowledged, 
£2,208 4s. ; Some Friends from the 


Stamford-street Chapel, per the Rev. F. 
Allen, £1 Is. 6d.; A. Sorby, N. Lake, S. 
Williamson, Js. 6d.; Mrs. E. Griffith 
(additional), £5; Mr. B. H. Naylor, 10s.; 
Mr. J. H. Nicholson, £2 2s.; Miss Louisa 
Marshall, £5; H. Y. L., £1; Mr. H. Last, 
10s.; the Rev. and Mrs. F. K. Freeston, 
£1 1s.; Mr. Charles Wood, £1; Total, 
£2,225 10s. Od. Contributions may be 
sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Tur Bishop of Hereford has sent a 
letter to his clergy suggesting the appro- 
priateness of a special appeal for the 
Indian Famine Fund at the time of the 
harvest thanksgiving. “ Although many 
of our parishes have already sent liberal 
contributions, I believe that they would 
still desire to give additional help, and 
that all would welcome the opportunity of 
giving something at this season in aid of 
those suffering multitudes who are slowly 
dying of starvation, while we have bread 
enough and to spare; and I should be 
glad if we could make up a substantial 
diocesan fund from our harvest thank- 
offerings. I would not ask or suggest that 
your annual offertory should be taken 
away from the good cause to which you 
may be in the habit of giving it, as true 
charity requires that our ordinary good 
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works should go on uninterrupted and 
undiminished by these special appeals to 
which we make a special response. My 
hope is that if you could announce to 
your parishioners beforehand, either that 
some portion of the harvest thanksgiving 
offertories, or some additional offering at 
this thanksgiving season, would be sent 
to relieve the famine-stricken people of 
India, and if you were to explain in some 
detail the nature and extent of the suffer- 
ing that is erying to us for relief, the 
hearts of your parishioners, rich and poor 
alike, would be so touched by the contrast 
between their own happier lot and the sad 
and sore burden of those who are perish- 
ing and seeing their children perish from 
starvation and cholera, that their offerings 
would be exceptionally generous.” The 
Bishop’s suggestion may well find a 
response in other circles, beyond that to 
which it is specially made. 


Tae unexpected death of the Lord 
Chief Justice on Friday of last week 
closed a career of great brilliance, and has 
deprived the country of services which 
had still the promise of much eminent 
usefulness, not only in the discharge of 
the accepted duties of an exalted office, 
but in fearless efforts of reform. Against 
corruption in the commercial world, Lord 
Russell had entered upon a determined 
campaign. As an advocate of international 
arbitration, one of whose greatest achieve- 
ments was in connection with the Behring 
Sea Arbitration at Paris, his loss is to be 
deeply deplored. In the simplification of 
legal. procedure, and in the matter of 
special legal education, there was much 
still hoped from his strenuous pucpose 
and unwasted powers. Lord Russell was 
not yet seventy, having been born at 
Newry in 1832. He was always known as 
a devoted Irishman. Writing of him to 
the Manchester Guardian, an Trish corre- 
spondent says :— 


The first Irishman that was ever Lord 
Chief Justice of England, and the first 
Roman Catholic that filled that great office 
since the Reformation, is dead ; the greatest 
advocate of our time is no more. Charles 
Russell’s illustrious and honoured career is 
over. England honours his memory, but 
Ireland will weep over his grave, for he was 
a true, upright, and fearless Irishman. 
Strange to think that the little town of 
Newry, the border town between north and 
south, between Protestant Ulster and 
Catholie Ireland, should have given birth 
in twenty years to Lord O’Hagan, the first 
Catholic Lord Chancellor of Ireland since 
the Revolution; to Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, the first Irish Catholic Prime 
Minister of Victoria ; to John O’Hagan, the 
first President of the Land Commission in 
Ireland; and to Lord Russell, with his 
many claims to national recognition, 
besides the two famous so-called rebels of 
1848, John Mitchel] and John Martin. 


Lord Russell’s fame as an advocate was 
made on the Northern Circuit, and he 
was for a number of years resident in 
Liverpool. In 1880 he entered Parliament, 
and five years later became Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Attorney-General. When, in 1894, 
he succeeded Lord Coleridge as Lord 
Chief Justice he accepted the office, as he 
wrote to a friend in Liverpool, feeling 
that his powers were: fully at command, 
and for the sake not of dignified promo- 
tion, but of service which he could 
render, and for which there was great 
need. The brilliant advocate, as Sir E. 
Clarke said, became a great judge, and his 
death is a national loss. 


Tue twelfth annual exhibition of Co- 
operative Productions, under the auspices 
of the Labour Association, was opened at 
the Crystal Palace on Tuesday by Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice. Earl 
Grey, the President of the Association, 
who was in the chair, said that they were 
the successors and inheritors of the Chris- 
tian Socialists of 1848, in their aim to 
bring nearer a state of society in which 
industrial peace, based on individual 
development, might be securely estab- 
lished. Sir Frederick Maurice, in declar- 
ing the exhibition open, referred to the 
progress of the co-partnership movement, 
in which his father, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, had been associated with Charles 
Kingsley, J. M. Ludlow, Tom Hughes, 
and Vansitart Neale. Of those pioneers 
Mr. Ludlow was the survivor, and took 
part in the meeting, proposing a vote of 
thanks te the opener, which was seconded 
by Mr. Holyoake. Earl Grey is succeeded 
in the presidency by Mr. Burt, M.P. The 
exhibition included exhibits from thirty- 
six workshops in different parts of the 
country, and showed a great development 
in co-operative industry. 


Tue fourth International Zionist Con- 
gress, which aims at the re-settlement of 
the Jewish, people in Palestine, was 
opened at the Queen’s Hall, Langham- 
place, on Monday, under the presidency 
of Dr, Herzl. The shameful persecution 
of Jews in different countries of Europe 
has given a strong impetus to this move- 
ment, and the first congress was held at 
Basle in 1897. Sir Francis Montefiore, 
who has thrown in his lot with the move- 
ment, protests against the lack of 
sympathy with the imovement on the 
part of Jews in this country, who 
have none of the sufferings to endure 
which make life so intolerable to the 
majority of their fellow-Jews in other 
countries. He pleads that Palestine is 
essentially a fertile land, and that Jews, 
where they have the opportunity, have 
shown capacity for agriculture, so that 
there need be no fear that the movement, 
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if it could be carried out, would end in 


disaster. At present, however, it is only 
a distant hope. 


Tur loss of the French torpedo-boat 
destroyer Framée, through collision in a 
calm sea with the flagship Brennus, was 
marked by more than one instance of true 
heroism. Commander Mauduit, clinging 
to the Framée as she was sinking, refused 
the offer of a life-belt made by a quarter- 
master of the Brennus, who had come near 
in a boat, and left it for some of his men 
who were struggling in the water. ‘‘ Keep 
up courage, men! Try to save yourselves. 
Farewell!” he is said to have shouted as 
his boat went down. ‘The engineer of the 
Framéealso, whenhe saw what was coming, 
helped two of his men out of the engine- 
room and made them put on life-belts, 
whilst he himself went down; and his 
assistant, having made his men go up on 
deck, similarly died at his post. 


“We spent yesterday,” a correspondent 
to the Guardian writes, “pursuing an 
entirely modern cult known only to the 
latter halfof the nineteenth century—I mean 
that of Ruskin. Till Sept. 8,at the Institute 
Coniston, there is a most representative 
exhibition expounding the life and work 
of this great man, <A very full collection 
of his own drawings, copies and original 
works, beginning from his tenth year are 
being shown, together with modern pic- 
tures and eopies of old masters, and 
photographs illustrative of Ruskin’s taste 
and work. We saw, too, personal relics, 
manuscripts, specimens of his own writings, 
and last, and by no means least, three 
original water-colours by Turner, repre- 
senting that great artist’s three periods. 
Among the family relics are Ruskin’s 
christening robe and cap, the Bible out of 
which his mother taught him, his inkstand, 
water-colour box, walking stick, college 
cap and gown, &c. Among the family 
miniatures one of his mother proves that 
he must have much resembled her; there 
are also those of his grandparents and 
others of his kin. Of himself there are 
several portraits, one a photograph after 
J. Northcote, R.A., when Ruskin was three 
years old, two others of him in early man- 
hood, by George Richmond, R.A., and 
another quite of recent days, a pathetic 
representation of old age, painted by Mr. 
A. Severn, who also sends pictures of his 
study and bedroom. Here, too, are the 
sketches done by the art correspondent of 
the Graphic at the time of John Ruskin’s 
death. We next visited the churchyard 
and the plain green mound beneath which 
he rests, the surrounding grass troddén 
down by the feet of the many who visit 
the spot. One could wish the church more 
worthy to have been the scene of the last 
rites; it is plain, ugly, and excessively 
modern in appearance. ‘The little exhibi- 
tion of over 400 objects is got up for the 
benefit of the Coniston Institute, and with 
some idea of making a permanent museum 
2 she place where John Ruskin lived and 

ied.’ 


Country Honipay Movement.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House-cham- 
bers, Campden-hill, London, W., begs to 
acknowledge with many thanks receipt 
for this fund of the following sums :—Mrs. 
Kennedy, 5s,; A Friend, £10; Four 
Holiday makers, £1 7s. 6d.; Miss Car- 
penter, 10s, 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Qurna and South Africa naturally hold 


a large place in this month’s reviews. 


Among the South African articles is a 


vigorous defence in the Contemporary of 
Sir Alfred Milner, as an ideal High 
Commissioner and Imperialist by Mr. F. 
BE. Garrett, who admits, however, that the 
publication in June of last year of the 
historic dispatch of May 4 was a mistake. 
In the Nineteenth Century, in addition to 
the military articles there is “ An American 
View of the Boer War” by Mr. E. J. 
Hodgson, of St. Paul, Minnesota, which 
certainly does not err in the moderation of 
its statements as to the faults of the Boer 
character. In the same review Mr. J. A. 
Marriott writes on “The Imperial Note 
in Victorian Poetry,” contrasting the 
poverty of the earlier years of the Queen’s 
reign in this respect with the last twenty 
years, attributing to Seeley’s “ Wxpansion 
of England” not a little influence in the 
creation of a true Imperialistic sentiment, 
and ranking Mr. Henry Newbolt’s ballads 
with Tennyson’s. The beginning of the 
new epoch Mr. Marriott dates from 1872, 
and the publication of Tennyson’s lines on 
Canada in the epilogue to the ‘“Idylls of 
the King.” Of Kipling he says :— 

It ig easy for the superior person to sneer 
at Mr. Kipling asa literary Hooligan or a 
Jingo Methodist, but it is at least question- 
able whether any poet has ever succeeded. 
in interpreting with greater precision, and 
in expressing with more majestic force, the 
prevailing but inarticulate sentiment of an 
entire nation. It is impossible to forget the 
effect produced when, on that bright June 
morning, three years ago, amid all the glint 
and the glamour of the Imperial Jubilee, 
there fell upon the ears of the nation the 
solemn and sonorous swell of ‘The 
Recessional.”’ : 

God of our fathers, known of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine, 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget. 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 

Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget. 

Far happier thoughts for a true Impe- 
rialism than at the seat of war are to 
be found in contemplation of the new 
Commonwealth of Australia. In the Con- 
temporary, Sir Robert Stout, who writes 
on “Australasia: Her Resources and 
Foreign Trade,” points out that while the 
population of Australasia is at present 
small, being estimated at four-and-a-half 
millions, it is equal to what the white 
population of the United States was at 
the beginning of the century :— 

In 1861 the white population was 1,221,274. 
In 1900 it is 4,500,000. It has therefore 
nearly quadrupled in forty years. Whocan 
predict what it.may be in 2000? The race 
is a pure race. It has less admixture of 
races than Canada or the United States. 
The vast majority of the Colonists came 
from the British Isles. 


In the Nineteenth Century, Mr. ae 
Berry, who acted as secretary to the Aus- 
tralian Federal Delegates, describes the 


constitution of “ The New Commonwealth,” 


as the most liberal that has yet been con- 


ceived, and writes very warmly of the 


fitness of Lord Hopetoun for the duties 
with which he 
Governor-General, 


is entrusted as its first 


Of the Bishop of Hereford’s article in 
the Nineteenth Century. on “The Slow — 
Growth of Moral Influence in Politics,” — 
we have spoken in another column. In 
the same Review Mr. Arnold Ward utters 
some salutary warnings on the subject of 
“Missionaries in Egypt.” Prince Kropot- 
kin contributes a valuable article on ‘“ The 
Small Industries of Britain,” and Mr. M. 
MacDonagh concludes his delightful notes 
on “ The Bye-ways of Rural Ireland.” In 
the Contemporary, Sir Walter Foster’s 
article on “ Hospital Scandals in South 
Africa” should be noted, and Mr. Aylmer 
Maude’s on “Tolstoy’s Theory of Art,” 
which deals effectively with the criticisms 
of an article on that subject in the April 
Quarterly, and brings out the real value 
of Tolstoy’s work. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PustisHpRs.—[All Books, &c., sent to THE 
InquirER will be acknowledged under this head, — 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit _ 
the number selected for critical notice and review. | 

The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah. By A. Edersheim, M.A., D.D., 
Ph.D. Two vols. 12s. (Longmans.) 

Some Tides of To-day. By Rev, Harry 
Jones. 6d. (Hlliot Stock.) 

The Transvaal: Past, Present, and Its 
Future. (South African Vigilance Com- 
mittee.) 

Biogen: A Speculation on the Origins 
and Nature of Life. By Professor H)liott 
Cones. Is. (T. O. Todd.) 

Over the Alps on a Bicycle. 
Pennell. 1s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Neo-Christian Epistles. By B.S. Drury. 
2s. 6d. (Swan, Sonnenschein and Co.) 

Bookman, Indian Magazine, London 
Technical Education Gazette, Concord. 


By Mrs. 


Wuoever is faithful to a first grace 
that opens on him shall have a second in 
advance of it; and if still he follows the 
messenger of God, angels ever brighter 
shall go before his way. Every duty done_ 
leaves the eye more clear and enables 
gentler whispers to reach the ear; every 
brave sacrifice ineurred lightens the — 
weight of the clinging self that holds us 
back. Every storm of passion swept 
away leaves the air of the mind trans- 
parent for more distant visions; and, 
thus, by a happy concord of spiritual 
attractions, the helping graces of heaven 
descend, and meet the soul intent to rise. 
—James Martineau. 


ie Sa 

Loox at this young man. He is build- 

ing up his fortune, and that is all men see, 

and they praise that, and say he is an 

industrious and excellent man, and will 

probably be rich. I see and respect that 

for what it is worth. But behind his 

fortune there is rising up his character, 

stone upon stone, brick upon brick, story — 
after story ; and, by-and-by, that will be 

accomplished, and the great angel of 

death will come and pull down that 

scaffolding, and it will lie here, useful | 
once, but idle rubbish now; and there 
will stand resting on the rock of ages and 
reaching far up into the heavens the great 
brave character which the man has built 
in the everlasting sunlight of God, itself 
as everlasting and always as fair— 
Theodore Parker. 
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RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY.—1. 


PROFESSOR HARNACK’S “ HISTORY OR 
: DOGMA.” 


Som readers of Tue Inquirer may 
remember a series 0f short articles which 
appeared in these columns in September 
and - October, 1896, and in which an 
aecount was given of Albrecht Ritschl 
and of the system of theology connected 
with his name; but, however that may be, 
there are few serious students of present- 
- day opinion who are not aware of the 
important position occupied by the 
“Ritschlian school.” In Germany its 
exponents hold the leading professorships 
at many Universities, and in this country 
and the United States there are unmis- 


_ takable signs of a trend toward the posi- 


tion in theology represented by them. It 
is well known that in the Free Churches, 
_ whether “ evangelical” or heterodox, there 
are preachers who gladly avail themselves 
of the Ritschlian mode of escape from the 
pressure of modern criticism, and who find 
in writings like Hermann’s ‘‘ Communion 
with God” a refreshing spring of devo- 
tional feeling. Nevertheless, as the 
articles referred to were intended to show, 
there are, to some minds at least, serious 
grounds of objection to this attractive and 
influential system of teaching. The old- 
fashioned orthodoxy has spoken out 
against it, alike in Germany and in 
Britain (for here Scotland claims an 
explicit recognition), and has denounced 
in the 
extreme. We do not remember more than 
_ brief and passing criticisms from the old- 
fashioned heterodoxy—whether its repre- 
sentatives are, as a rule, too lazy or too 
hazy to deal seriously with the subject may 
be left to its enemies to decide. Butitis 
clear that Ritschlianism is, for good or ill, 
a matter not to be lightly ignored ; and the 
patience of the thoughtful may not be 
over-taxed, therefore, if in two or three 
further articles on the subject, we try 
once more to call attention to some of its 
peculiarities. 

As a ground-work for this resumed 
examination of the new “ orthodoxy ’— 
for despite the remarks of friends and 
foes, the Ritschlians claim to be well 
within the heritage of Luther, if not its 
sole possessors—we may conveniently 
make use of two works, one a translation 
from the German, and the other by an 
English writer, which have appeared since 
the former sketches were written. There 

is, indeed, great disparity in the two 
works, whether as regards bulk or critical 
importance. One is Professor Adolph 
Harnack’s “ History of Dogma,” the 
Hnelish translation of which fills seven 
goodly volumes* ; while the other is in the 
modest compass of one volume, although 
a substantial one, and consists of lectures 
given to a college audience.f It is not at 
all unlikely that the latter work will prove 
more directly serviceable to many readers 
_ than the former, for it succinctly presents 
a view of the whole field of Ritschlian 
philosophy and criticism; and this in 
no carping or ungenerous spirit, such 
as has shown itself in some former books 
by writers in this country, but with the 
_ sympathy that gives insight. At the same 
time the work presents an estimate, from 


A * Williams and Norgate. 
volume. 3 
+ “The Ritschlian Theology : Critical and Con- 
structive. An Exposition and an Estimate.” By 
Alfred E, Garvie, M.A. T. and T. Clark, Price, 93. 


Price, 10s. 6d. each 


what we may regard as the Liberal Inde- 
pendent side, both of the gains and the 
dangers—if not the losses—of the new 
system. Postponing further reference to 
this useful book we propose to give in the 
first place a brief account of Harnack’s 
“ History,” and to supplement this with 
a few illustrative passages relating to 
points of special interest. 

Dr. Harnack, who is, we believe, not yét 
fifty, has long been celebrated for his 
investigations in the field of early 
Christian history. Despite the opposition 
of the orthodox Lutheran party, his career 
as professor of Church history at Berlin 
has just been crowned by his appointment 
as rector of the University. The first 
volume of his “ Dogmengeschichte” was 
published just fifteen years ago, and the 
third and last followed four years later. 
The third edition appeared in 1897, and 
the English translation—whi-h is by several 
hands, the difference of whose touch is 
very evident—has been made from this 
third edition, and, therefore, must be 
accepted as presenting the matured views 
and revised expressions of the author. In 
a brief “preface.to the third edition,” 
which we could have valued more had it 
been extended, Dr. Harnack refers to some 
of the more important “ objections ” which 
haye been raised against his work, and 
offers some remarks in reply to each. We 
may usefully turn to one or other of 
these matters, by and by; let us first see 
how the author 'deals with his vast 
subject. 

Defining Church dogma as “ the doc- 
trine of the Christian faith, logically formu- 
lated and expressed for scientific and apolo- 
getic purposes” —a logical formulation with 
which he has the least possible sympathy— 
Dr. Harnack points out the impossibility of 
drawing any hard and fast line between 
the time of the origin and that of the 
development of dogma; but the “ final 
point of division ” is found when an 
article of faith, logically formulated and 
scientifically expressed,” is raised to the 
articulus constitivus ecclesiae and is “ uni- 
versally enforced by the Church. 
finds this point atthe moment when thecon- 
federated Churches accepted “ the doctrine 
of Christ, as the pre-existent and personal 
Logos of God,” as the revealed and funda- 
mental doctrine of faith—.e., at. about the 
end of the third century or the beginning 
of the fourth. Accordingly, the work of 
the historian of dogma divides itself into 
the tasks, respectively, of tracing the steps 
leading to this definite acceptance of the 
Logos doctrine, and of following out the 
developments in Hast and West as further 
doctrines have been in turn similarly 
accepted as “revealed” and “ funda- 
mental.” In the Hastern Church these 
further developments were arrested at the 
second Council of Nicwa a.p. 787; in 
Western Christendom the Romish Church 
has steadily gone forward as a creed- 
maker, and as late as 1870 the dogma 
of Infallibility was added as equally 
“revealed ” and “fundamental ” with that 
of the pre-existent Logos; and there is no 
reason to suppose that the process of 
discovering new dogmas is, in that Church, 
yet at an end. 

As regards the Protestant Churches, 
the historian is in a difficulty. First, there 
is no such agreement amongst them as 
obtained amongst the ancient Churches as 
to whether and in what sense dogmas are 
“valid.” This remark of Harnack’s, 
which occurs in his opening pages, is 


He-™ 


significantly amplified further on, where 
he says (Vol. I, p. 19): “Strictly speak- 
ing, dogma as dogma, has had no develop- 
ment in Protestantism, inasmuch as a 
secret note of interrogation has been 
associated with it from the very begin- 
ning.” If we understand the author 
aright in these and other passages, the 
interrogative note which he detects in 
Protestantism refers generally to that 
which was prior to the enunciation of all 
“logical and scientific formulas” of faith 
—namely, “the Gospel”; and what it 
inquires is how far the successive propo- 
sitions of the creed-makers harmonise 
with that “Gospel” when truly under- 
stood. That, at any rate, is clearly the 
spirit in which Harnack himself would ap- 
proach the examination of doctrine. It 
sufficiently indicates the method of the 
Ritschlians generally ; and on the strength 
of this they may be justified in 
claiming a succession to Luther and the 
earlier Protestants. It may be suggested, 
however—Professor Harnack shows in his 
last volume that he has not wholly over- 
looked the fact—that the “ note of inter- 
rogation” in Protestantism applied not 
only to questions of harmony between the 
formula of the Church, and a particular 
ideal of the orginal evangelic message. If 
this ideal could be taken as one delineated 
by this or that particular Council or 
individual teacher, the process of testing 
would, indeed, have been a simple one. 
But what was questioned chiefly, at 
least by a few who have been increasing 
from generation to generation, was the 
right or competence of any authority to 
enforce a standard ideal of the “ Gospel” 
upon the mind in quest of religious truth. 
The Reformers, in spite of themselves, 
did battle for freethought. Hence, no 
doubt, a wide divergence of view 
arose, and still prevails, as to what are 
the essential principles of the “ Gospel” ; 
and, as a result, the verdict passed by 
Protestants upon dogmas regarded as of 
the highest importance varies something 
more than considerably. To the ordinary 
evangelical Protestant, for example, the 
Virgin Birth and Bodily Resurrection are 
absolutely essential as part of the funda- 
mental faith ofa Christian ; tothe Ritschlian 
Protestant they have no such significance ; 
he may reject them wholly as Harnack 
does, and heis disposed, at best, to use them 
as “suggestive ;” while most Unitarian 
Protestants, we suppose, would un- 
equivocably pronounce them mischievously 
erroneous. But there is more here than 
divergence of result; the question as to 
“authority,” once raised, proves difficult 
to silence, and may extend to the tradition 
of the “ Gospel” itself. To discuss how 
far “interrogation” may go in that 
direction would lead us astray from our 
present subject. 

Having indicated the Nicene age as the 
pomt towards which, as, to a focus, the 
original rays of Christian thought con- 
verged, and from which they have passed 
onward—not without considerable inver- 
sion, may we say—into the wide fields of 
dogmatic Christianity, the author naturally 
is under the necessity of presenting 
a preliminary outline of the elements 
with which the minds of the first believers 
had to deal—the common preaching 
about Jesus as well as the traditions 
of his words; and, following close upon 
these, he has to indicate the pre- 
possessions and preoccupations of Christ’s 
Jewish followers and the first missionaries 
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of thefaith. Here the peculiar views of the 
Ritschlian show themselves. Jesus Christ, 
as he understands, brought no new doc- 
trine into the world, but set forth a new 
life of holy communion “with God and 
before God.” His brethren in spirit were 
led by him into this communion, but not 
apart from prevailing conceptions peculiar 
to Judaism. For Jesus claimed to be the 
Messiah, and the claim necessarily im- 
parted a colour to his message and cast a 
shade on the meditations of those who 
heard and echoed it which came through 
the multifarious contents of the Messianic 
prophecies and hopes. Thus the Old 
Testament became pre-eminently the 
literary basis of the Christian Church, 
while the Jewish community was its social, 
or rather, ecclesiastical basis. But the 
Christian Church and its doctrine grew in 
the atmosphere of the Roman world and 
from a very early stage in close contact with 
Greek culture; and it may be said that 
‘dogma in its conception and development 
is a work of the Greek spirit on the soil of 
the Gospel.” So that we pass, in the pre- 
liminary inquiry, from the circle of Jeru- 
salem and Palestine to those of Rome and 
Athens, in order to refresh our minds with 
a re-consideration of their share in mould- 
ing the creed, and, indeed, in shaping the 
very Church itself. 

The author then displays in detail the 
preparatory stages leading to the fixing of 
Christianity as a Church and as a system 
of doctrine. These preparatory stages, of 
course, are to be found, for the most part, 
in the second century—that fascinating 
twilight age where we grope and guess 
and tell by touch but are still in the dark. 
Judaism, expanded tothe uttermost, failed, 
as we see, toholdincheck the germinal life of 
Gentile Christianity, which soon discarded 
it and left it to shrivel as insufficient or 
heretical. The gnostic attempt to prove 
Christianity the absolute religion and to 
rid it of the fetters of Old Testament 
tradition, is described by the author as 
the“ acutesecularising of Christianity ”—a 
phrase not so self-explanatory as it might 
be. The attempt of Marcion to push the 
Pauline theology to its extreme limits, and 
to set aside the Old Testament basis upon 
which Christianity was persistently 
grounding itself, is another incident that 
naturally receives special notice from the 
author. All three, Jewish Christianity, 
Gnosticism, and Marcionitism, being suc- 
cessfully battled with, the young 
“ Catholic” Christianity, holding fastto its 
Hebrew Scriptures and making by degrees 
a canon of its own Scriptures, which pre- 
supposed the Old Testament, passes on 
into the stages of definite construction— 
“secularism” the author calls it, when 
dealing with the rise of “the Church ;” 
“ Hellenising,” when dealing with the 
rise of the “ system of doctrine.” These 
terms indicate the mood in which he 
addresses himself to the detailed examina- 
tion of the history of the third century 
and the opening decades of the fourth. 
But it is right to add that, while Dr. 
Harnack evidently has no enthusiasm for 
much that he deals with and at time can 
be severe, he approaches the most diverse 
heresies with a kindly interest and, even 
where he condemns, it is often with a sug- 
gestion of hidden worth in the thoughts 
which have rise to the erroneous doctrines. 
We may give illustrations of this im our 
second article. 

As already shown, the bulk of the work 
falls apart into two divisions—(1) the 


history that closes with the Nicene defini- 


tion, and (2) the developments since that 


definition. The English translation awk- 
wardly breaks up the original arrange- 
ment, and, spite of detailed lists of con- 
tents, does not show very clearly the 


author’s plan till the second division is 
reached. Here the chief sub-divisions 


deal with (a) the ‘ Doctrine of the God- 


man on the basis of Natural Theology,” 
and (b) the expansion of dogma into a 
“Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means of 
Grace on the basis of the Church.” The 
former of these leads us through that 
strange and complex wilderness of specu- 
lation on the subject of the person of the 
Son, which needs to be visited by no 
ordinary traveller if it is not to inspire | 
mere weariness and disgust. 
opening with Augustine and extending 
through the monastic period to the 
scholastic and pre- Reformation times, 
offers matter more attractive. 
two volumes (V. and VI.) of the English 
translation, this section is one upon which 
the author has evidently bestowed great 
care, notwithstanding his modest acknow- 
ledgment of dependence upon other in- 
vestigations for the later periods; and it 
is equally obvious that the subject-matter 
of these volumes is more closely involved 
than questions as to the Godhead in the 
Lutheran 
attempted, and at which his followers 
have laboured since his death. Perhaps 
it is unfair to the author to recommend 


The latter, 


Occupying 


reconstruction which Ritschl 


sections of his work for special reading ; 
and yet the number of readers who will 
conscientiously read the whole seven 


volumes is really not likely to be large — 


if these two are mastered something solid 
will have been done after all. The con- 
cluding volume sums up the “ Issues of 
Dogma” (1) in Roman Catholicism from 
the Trent to the Vatican Councils; (2) 
in Anti-Trinitarianism and Socinianism ; 
and (3) in Protestantism — a division 
which shows the special bias of the 
author in retaining the term Protestant 
practically for the Lutheran line alone. 

It is here that the great scholar whose 
work we have been surveying differs, not 
wholly for the better, if we may venture 
to say so, from those who, taking the great 
movement of the sixteenth century as 
embodying a larger unity than is suggested 
by the name of any one leader and re- 
former, however great, have been educated 
into a temper more docile under the later 
revelations of science than the most 
“advanced” of Ritschlians appear to be. 
It is true that, under pressure of Biblical 
criticism and the modern view of uniform 
operations in the physical world, Ritsch- 
lians, or some of them, have made cheer- 
ful sacrifice of the creeds and miracles, if 
only they may retain not simply a 
special, but an exclusive function for Jesus 
Christ in the realm of religion. Mean- 
while, the Universe has both expanded 
marvellously around the Christian theolo- 
gian, and has shown itself to be one, with 
a unity not appreciated before; and this 
not only in the physical world, but in the 
world of humanity. Doubtless the Ritsch- 
lian of to-day may wisely fear the effect 
on himself, or on men in general, of this 
widening of the horizons of thought. 
may call it a ‘“‘secularising” influence ; 
but calling names is the vice of theological 
controversy, and it settles no questions. 
The question raised by the views which 
are represented by this work, and which are 
constantly used as a touchstone for the 


He. 


testing of the progress of successive pro- 
positions as thought has developed, is 
really whether man anywhere can know 
God as the Father without “personal” — 
contact with Jesus, the Jewish Messiah. 
The more confidently the Ritschlians 
answer “No,” the more difficult they 
make it for those who have rejoiced in 
Christian liberty to look upon their move- 
ment without disappointment, if not 
apprehension.—But our further illustra- 
tions of the Rutschlian ideas must be 
given at another time. 


JOHN BURGESS’S DIARY AND 
CORRESPONDENCE.—IL. 


Tue members of the Baptist congrega- 
tions in country districts in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were 
usually spread over a wide area. Round 
the central meeting-house subsidiary 
“meetings” were grouped for the con- 
venience of those members of the church 
who lived at a distance, but the full 
church meetings, the ‘meetings for 
discipline,” the Communion Service, and 
the service for the administration of 
baptism were usually held in the central 
meeting-house, and round about that was 
the hallowed ground to which the members 
came from far and near to bury their 
dead. A good example of such a widely 
scattered church is afforded by the Baptist 
Society at Kensworth in Hertfordshire. 
In a list of members of this church drawn 
up in 1675 the names of three hundred 
and ninety persons are given residing in 
upwards of thirty towns and villages of 
Herts and Bedfordshire. Similar congre- 
gations, though of smaller numbers, seem 
to have been grouped about certain centres 
in Sussex and the adjacent counties. 
Ditchling was one such centre. It was at 
the outlying meetings of the Ditchling 
congregation that’ John Burgess most 
frequently and regularly exercised his 
ministerial gifts. In the five years covered 
by his Diary he preached on no less than 
sixty-nine Sundays at the Barcombe 
meeting, and on the same number at what 
he calls “ye purchert meeting.” But 
besides this constant service he occasion- 
ally went eastwards to preach to the con- 
gregations at Heathfield and Waldron, 
and once to the Tunbridge Wells meeting ; 
and sometimes he went in another direc-. 
tion, giving his services to the outlying _ 
meetings of the General Baptist congre- 
gation centred at Horsham : these were 
held at ‘Joultsfield,” Billingshurst, 
Blonks Green, West’ Grinstead, and 
perhaps Crawley. There was also a meet- 
ing-house at Cuckfield. 

One or two extracts will show what full 
days his Sundays were; the entry for 
July 8, 1787, runs: “Went to Crawly 
Meeting, got to Mr. Dancyes, Hogs Hill 
by 9 o’clock. Drink tea before went to 
Meeting, P. Rom 14—17,18, 19 Went to 
Mr Tamplings ye shop keeper to Dinner 
had Veal pudden smokd a pipe or 2.” 
Crawley is sixteen miles from Ditchling. 
For May 27 in the same year the entry 
is: “ Went to Heathfield Mecting the day 
was spent as follows I preach a sermon 
upon Titus 2—l1, 12, after that ye 
Sacrament was administered by Father 
Edwards after that we had a Disciplen 
meeting James Sanders begun in prayer, 
it was concluded or agreed to take up ye 
Baptisery and car it to Waldron to Mr. 


|Goslins and put it down in one of his 
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fields it was likewise agreed that ye 
Church should excommunicate John Dan 
for disorderly walking, John Gosling con- 
cluded the meeting by prayer &c.” For 
April 22, 1787, we read: ‘ Went to West 
Grinstead to Mr. Billinghurstes to Meet- 
ing, Mr. John Dancy was thereand preached 
in ye afternoon, the first time I ever heard 
-him preach, his tax was Rom 2—16 I 
took ye first part of ye Day, Heb. 183—14 
See came away a little before dark 
got home about 10 of ye clock.” Even 
when he was not preaching on the Sunday 
John Burgess often went far afield to hear 
some favourite minister. He walked over 
‘the Downs on more than one occasion to 
Brighton to what was then known as the 
Presbyterian Meeting. This was the Dis- 
senters’ Chapel, in Union-street, now 
represented by the Congregational Church 
of which the Rev. R. J. Campbell is 
minister. 


The entries referring to these excursions 
are interesting. Aug. 27, 1786: ‘ This 
morning Mr. and Mrs. Drabrige was hear 
at Breakfast we then went to Brighthelm- 
stone to ye prestbeerian meeting to hear 
Dockr Price and Mr. Johnson, Price 
preachd upon Luke 21, 34 .... Mr. 
Johnson preachd a very good sermon But 
Docter Price preached a most excellent 
Rational sermon asever I[heard.” Again, 
on March 23, 1788: “ Went to Bright- 
helmstone, went to the presbeterin meet- 
ing to Hear Mr. Johnson. Both parts of 
‘the day he preachd upon one Taxt 
namely psalms 143 middle part of the 5 
verse about Meditation .... got home 
before 8 of ye clocke.” On Suuday, Nov. 
9, 1788 : ‘ Went to Brighthelmstone went 
to Calvaness Meeting in ye fore Noon, 
then in the afternoon Mr. Rich and I 
went to Church there was no teaching at 
the presbyterian meeting this day Mr. 
Johnson was gone out, after Church time 
we went to the red Cross had a pot of 
Beer and smokd a pipe or two got home 
about Nine of ye clock, &c,” This time 
he hit on the right spelling of ‘ presby- 
terian.”’ The ‘‘Calvaness Meeting”’ was pro- 
bably the Strict Baptist Chapel. Onanother 
occasion he records a visit to Lewes, where 
Mr. Drowly was elder of the General 
Baptist Society. Mr. Drowly was an ex- 
cellent preacher; when he came to Ditch- 
ling John Burgess usually made some note 
on the attendance, “A very crowded 
audience,” or something to that effect. 
Mr. Middleton was pastor of the Particular 
Baptists in Lewes, but still he was occa- 
sionally allowed the use of the Ditchling 
Meeting House. July 15, 1787: “ Went 
to Lewes Meeting to Hear Mr. Drowly 
preach, went to Mr. Evens the Curyer in 
ye Clift (z.e., the Cliffe) Mr. Evens went to 
meeting with me both parts of ye day: I 
eat my dinner and drink tea with Mr. 
Evens, after tea we went to Mr. Middle- 
ton’s Meeting to hear Mr. Middleton 
preach the first time I ever was there—I 
never heard the General Baptists sing in 
public service till to-day.” The singing of 
hymns was only just coming into vogue 
amongst these folk; other references to 
this practice are, April 13, 1788: “I 
deliverd up the Key of the Meeting House 
for some people to come to Learn to sing 
psalms and Hims, &c.”’ and Wednesday, 
Nov. 5, 1788: “In the after Noon went 
to the Purchert there was a Meeting kept 
there on account of Gunpowder plot. I 
preachd a sermon upon [p |salms 107—381, 
there was one Hymn sung after sermon 


the first hymn [that] has been sung at 
that Meeting, &c.” 

There is one reference to Sunday- 
schools in the Diary, Jan., 1789: “I paid 
Attree four shillings what I subscribed 
toward the Sunday Scool at Ditchling 
this is the first year of its been estab- 
lished.” 

John Burgess seems to have had a taste 
for sermons, and was ready to hear both 
sides. .On Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1788, he 
says: “In ye evening went to Weavels- 
field Methodiste Meeting to hear one Mr. 
Wiliams a Welchman.” On one Sunday 
in 1789 after preaching at “ ye purchert 
Meeting” he “went to mr. White’s in ye 
evening to hear mr. Joans_ preach, 
methody parson from Briton.” If there 
happened to be no meeting at the Meeting 
House on Good Friday or Christmas Day 


he. repaired to the parish church. 
When a day of Thanksgiving for 
the King’s recovery from a state 
of indisposition was ordered to be 


observed on Thursday, April 23, 1789, it 
was an opportunity not to be missed. He 
went to the church, and heard Mr. 
Jackson in the forenoon, and then walked 
over to the neighbouring parish of Street 
in the afternoon to hear Mr. Morgan, who, 
by the way, was one of his regular 
customers for leather breeches ; he further 
notes ‘our Town was eluminated on the 
ocation.” But as a rule there seems to 
have been a service at the Meeting House 
on Christmas Day. Thus on Tuesday, 
Dec, 25, 1787, the entry is: “« Was at 
Home Smith preached upon Luke 2—10 
and 11, we had a piece of Beef boilde for 
Dinner a Lott of about 1 stone sent as a 
present by a person unknown. Mr. 
Drowly preach’d.a sermon this evening 
upon Luke 2 and 10 his 1 proposition was 
to point out the state of men when the 
News was proclain’d, 2 that the news 
of a Saviour was great joy, 3 to whome, 
that is, to all men &c,” In this last point 
we can trace the Arminianism that dis- 
tinguished the General Baptists from the 
Particular Baptists. The former believed 
in the general redemption of man— 
Christ’s message wus to all, his death was 
for all; the latter held to the Calvinistic 
scheme of a particular redemption—Christ 
died for the elect. In their doctrine 
concerning God the General Baptists of 
the South had been largely Unitarian for 
some years before this time. W. H. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


——— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LmTTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender,] 

—~o— 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN THE 
PULPIT. 


Srr,—All genuine and consistent Unit- 
arians will feel deep sympathy with the 
Rey. G. Critchley, a much respected Con- 
gregationalist minister, who has been 
obliged to resign a twenty-five years’ 
pastorate of the Burnt Ash Congregational 
Church at Lee because of his outspoken 
utterances against the war in South 
Africa. 

A very interesting meeting has just 
taken place at Lewisham to present him 
with a testimonial and an Address, and 
herein it is stated that—‘ All sections of 
the Church, all shades of political and 


religious opinions are represented, amongst 
others members of Parliament, ministers 
of religion, and leaders of journalism and 
literature. Differing as we do on many 
and important points, we are at one in our 
sense of your bold fidelity to what you 
believe to be the truth—in face of strenu- 
ous and determined opposition—with the 
noblest disregard of consequences .. . 

(we) honour in you the dauntless heroism 
with which you have stood for the right 
of free speech in pulpit and on platform, 


for righteousness and purity, brotherhood 


and peace.” 

The Rev. G. Critchley’s Farewell Sermon 
and the two on the War, which gave so 
much offence, are now published by Cattell 
Brothers, Eltham, Kent, and may be had 
price Is., the profit to go for the Indian 
Famine Fund. I should strongly recom- 
mend all who can to send for these Ser- 
mons. They will find much food for 
thought, and I think few of us could read 
them without some searchings of the 
heart, some earnest questioning as to 
whether we are quite as courageous as we 
should be in keeping true to the highest. 
Mr. Critchley points out the “perilous 
delusion” entertained by many professing 
Christians that a man can, so to speak, 
“divide himself into so many different 
parts, can pursue one code of morals in 
what he calls his religion, another in his 
business, and perhaps another in his rela- 
tions as a citizen of the State. 

“As a Christian he will devoutly listen 
on Sundays to the searching precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount. But take that 
same man in business, he is hard, cold, 
unmerciful ; and in defence of this course 
of conduct, he will plead that business is 
business.” ... . “It is just on matters 
of broad practical righteousness that the 
minister is told to stand aside. People say, 
‘We will hear you gladly while you con- 
fine yourself to religious subjects, when 
you speak to us of God and heaven and 
spiritual things; but stop here. Leave 
secular affairs alone. We shall do our 
busin2ss, deal with our workpeople, con- 
duct our politics, and wage our wars as 
we please. Do you keep to religion, that 
is your concern,’ But my hearers, that 
will not do for God. He will have the 
whole of you or nothing. He does not 
Save men in parts and sections after this 
fashion. Itisa deadly delusion for you 
to think because you keep one corner of 
your life for Christianity and Christ, you 
can follow the multitude to do evil with 
the rest.” 

Truly noble words. Long may our 
Nonconformist ministers dare to utter 
such words! and long may we Unitarians 
in particular, maintain to the very full, 
the sacred right of freedom of speech on 
the platform, in congregations and religious 
assemblies, and above all—in the pulpit. 

Fuorence Hit. 


———@8o———_—_——_ 


UNITARIAN AND TRINITARIAN. 


Str,—May I be permitted, without in 
any way seeking to intervene in the dis- 
cussion between Mr. Armstrong and Mr. 
Beeby, to quote the following passage 
froma recent essay by Professor A. S. 
Peake (‘The Permanent Value of the 
Pauline Theology.” Present Day Papers, 
July, 1900) :— 

“Tf Jesus is the image of the invisible 
God, the Son of His Love, then in him we 
have a manifestation of the character of 
God, which prepares us for fellowship 
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with Him. This conception of the 
Godhead, as embracing Son as well as 
Father, gives us a deeper and more ethical 
conception of God. For it shows that 
God is no abstract unity, isolated and self- 
centered, but a higher unity of richer and 
more complex life, in which there is room 
for the play of emction, and in which 
ethical relations have their home. Thus 
we find in God not Fatherhood only, but 
Sonship ; not rule and authority only, but 
the filial obedience which seeks always to 
do the Father’s will. We see love given 
and love received, and love given back 
again. Thus the great truth that God is 
love gains for us a depth of meaning it 
could not otherwise possess. Thus we 
know that that which is highest in our- 
selves finds its pattern and fullest expres- 
sion in the life of God. And thus the 
moral ideal comes to us no longer with the 
stern face of inflexible and impervious 
law, but as the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” J. WARSCHAUER. 


—___—_ ¢ 6 g———— 


THE FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Sir,—The Rev. T. L. Marshall quotes 
C. Kegan Paul’s “ Memories” under the 
above heading, and does not happen to 
notice that the date given “‘ About the 
year 1870” is too late. 

If recollection serves me, the ostensible 
reason given by Dr. Martineau for con- 
ducting Requiem over that interesting but 
peculiar scion of a noble house was his 
persuasion that with the loss consequent 
upon the Rev. J. J. Tayler’s death there 
was no likely means of attracting religious 
reformers of German and French ex- 
traction to attend its anniversaries or feel 
pleasure in its survival. 

Now the Rev. J. J. Tayler “fell on sleep” 
early in 1869, so that 1868 would seem to 
have been the year when Messrs. 
Coquerel and Paul officiated at this 
Union. 

I heard quite lately that at some 
Friends’ Meeting this year in London a 
discourse was given on the need of 
attaining some betterment of life, by 
exercise of faculties which gaze out upon 
the humorous side of things, as even 
Heaven must not be supposed destitute of 
smiles as well as of silence. If brevity be 
the soul of wit, that same Union was one 
of the most clever things of its time, 
since it seized its first opportunity of 
reaching a better world in the wake of a 
good man. R. J. Orr. 

Aug. 13. 
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SERVICES IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 


Srr,—May I call the attention of your 
readers to the advertisement of the ser- 
vices to be held, under the auspices of the 
Missionary Conference, at Port St. Mary, 
Isle of Man? It is hoped that Unitarian 
and other visitors, not only to Port St. 
Mary, but also to Port Erin and Castle- 


town, will make a point of attending. 


Help from musical friends will be warmly 
welcomed. J. CrowrHer Hirst. 
Aug. 13. 


ee 


A. CORRECTION. 


Srtr,—Some slip of the pen—or bad 
handwriting—spoke, in the article on Mr. 
Campbell’s sermons, of the proposed Non- 
conformist Cathedral as costing twenty 
thousand pounds. We could beat that 
cathedral ourselves so far as cost goes. 


Of course it really should have been 

seventy thousand pounds. The assistant- 

minister himself is giving twenty-five 

thousand towards it. (Assistant-ministers 

please copy.) Hpaar Dapiyn. 
Aug. 11. 
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MR. DANIEL BULMER. 


On Monday, August 6, after a painful 
illness of seventeen weeks’ duration, Mr. 
Daniel Bulmer, of Belfast, an o]d and 
honoured member for many years of the 
Second Congregation, Rosemary-street, 
but of late connected with the First Con- 
gregation, entered into his rest. Mr. 
Bulmer had been for many years the 
superintendent of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Society in Belfast, and had won for 
himself in that responsible position the 
goodwill of all the members of his large 
staff, as well as of the Directors of the 
Company; and when he resigned his 
office about three 
abounded of the high esteem in which he 
was held. In other places the story of 
his useful and active business life will be 
told and justice done to his successful 
work and his lofty integrity in all busi- 
ness relations; but here we may tell of 
his long and honourable connection with 
the Second Congregation, and of the good 
work he did therein. He and his family 
constituted a small group of quiet and 
devout worshippers who were always 
in their places and always among the 
most reverent members of the congrega- 
tion. Very soon his unaffected modesty 
and simplicity of character won for him 
the respect and esteem of the minister— 
the Rev. J. C. Street—and he was invited 
to take his part in the active work of the 
church. 

For some years he acted as a super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, as a 
member of the committee of the church, 
as a useful worker in connection with the 
choir, as an active member of the Unit- 
arian Society, a true worker and helper in 
all the church activities. He was always 
simple and unpresuming, but never failed 
to bring clear common sense and ripe 
wisdom into all his work and his counsels. 
After Mr. Street left Ireland, Mr. Bulmer 
continued to work with Mr. Fripp, whose 
ministry he greatly admired; but when it 
was decided to leave the old Church and 
build a new one, he felt himself unable 
to approve of that step, and reluctantly 
severed his connection with the congrega- 
tion and became a member of the First 
Church. But he retained the greatest 
affection and regard for all his old fellow- 
worshippers, and ever spoke of his great 
indebtedness to the lofty spiritual in- 
fluences which he had experienced among 
them. There was no strain in the happy 
personal relations between Mr, Bulmer 
and his old friends. They continued to 
honour each other, and his death has 
called forth from his old fellow-worshippers 
a feeling of the greatest sorrow and of the 
deepest sympathy with his honoured 
widow and her daughter. A long and sad 
procession followed his remains to the 
grave, where Mr. Dunkerley and Mr. 
Street officiated. 

A good man’s work is done, an earthly 
life of blameless honour is closed, but the 
child of God has gone home and entered 
the Holiest Presence, 


years ago, proofs> 


At “ All Souls’,” on Sunday, 12th inst., 
the Rey. James Hall spoke very feelingly 
in memory of the friend who had been 
called away; and the Dead March was 
played by Mr. Ernest Worth, the con-< 
gregation standing. 


a 


MRS. WALTER HYDE. 
Mrs. Water Hypsz, whose death is 


}announced in another column, was the 


eldest daughter of the late Major Henry 
Coppock, of Daw Bank House, Stockport. 
She was married in 1867 to Mr. Walter 
Hyde, who succeeded Major Coppock as 
town clerk of Stockport. 

A staunch supporter of the Unitarian 
church at Stockport, where she had regu- 
larly attended from earliest childhood, 
Mrs. Hyde bore her share in the activities 
connected with the maintenance of that 
church and congregation. She also took 
an active interest in several of the public 
and charitable institutions of the town, 
especially the Institute for the Blind and 
Deaf and Dumb, and the Stockport Sick 
Poor Nursing Association. 

She was a member of the Ladies’ Visit- 
ing Committee at Stockport Union Work- 
house. 

In the Jubilee year (1887) Mrs. Hyde 
was one of the deputation of ladies who 
went to Buckingham Palace to present 
the gift of the women of Stockport to the 
Queen. Her death occurred suddenly. 
She was very highly esteemed. The 
funeral service at the Borough Cemetery 
on Tuesday was conducted by the Rev. 
B. C. Constable. 


nn eet 


MISS SARAH ELIZABETH SQUIER. 


We have lost a staunch friend of Unit- 
arianism in Miss Sarah Elizabeth Squier. 
She was the daughter of the Rev. John 
Owen Squier, for many years the minister 
of the General Baptist Church at Dept- 
ford. 

Miss Squier was brought up by her 
aunt, who afterwards became the wife of 
the Rev. J. E. Fletcher, who was for some 
time minister at Selby. In 1858 she went 
to Preston, where she kept the house of 
her brother, the Rev. Wm. Croke Squier. 

After teaching for some time as a 
governess in Brussels, she became assistant 
and then matron under- Miss Mary 
Carpenter at the Red Lodge Reformatory 
at Bristol, and many were the delightful 
reminiscences that she could give of Miss 
Carpenter’s splendid work amongst those 
who came under her care at the Reforma- 
tory. When she left her work with Miss 
Carpenter she became assistant at Mrs. 
Case’s Boy’s School at Hampstead, where 
she remembered Mr. Austin Chamberlain, 
the son of the Right Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, as one of the scholars. 

In the summer of 1895 she removed to 
Dover, where at the Adrian Church, she 
gave help in the debates and lectures in 
connection with the Guild of Good Fellow- 
ship. So long as she was able she was a 
regular attendant at the services, but for — 
many months before her death she was 
unable to leave her room. After severe 
suffering, borne with much fortitude, she 
passed on August 1 into the home and 
rest of our Heavenly Father. 

She was buried in Buckland Cemetery, 
Dover, next to her father. The funeral 
took place on August 3, the service being 
conducted by the Rev. 8. Burrows. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


—~4— 
A Pilgrimage to Oberammergau.—tV. 


Ir is close upon the hour of one, and we 
are in our seats again after a hasty meal, 
which has seemed an interruption and not 
a particularly welcome one to the solemn 
services of the day. The solitary cannon 
signal has gone off again, and without a 
moment’s delay the chorus once more 
steps on to the stage and the second part 
of the Play begins. 

Just remember how far we had got in 
the story when a pause for dinner took 
place. We had seen the entry into Jeru- 
salem, the farewell to dear friends at 
Bethany, the parting supper along with 
the disciples—all these are over and 
things of the past. Christ has been 
betrayed and is now a prisoner in the 
rough hands of the Roman soldiers, and 
awaits the sentence of life or death ac- 


cording as those who hate him gain their 


hearts’ desire or not. 
The seizing of Christ has put the 
priestly leaders of the Jews into high 
spirits, and in front of his house Annas, 
a high priest, awaits the return of Christ 
into Jerusalem, this time bound and 
_ attended not bya living bodyguard of 
disciples and friends but ignorant and 
excited soldiers, and accompanied by jeers 
instead of sounds of joy. 
The howling mob bring Christ before 
Annas, and his answers to bis priestly 
questioner not been looked upon as fit 
and proper-to so mighty a person, he 
receives the first of a series of acts of 
violence, sigus of the fury of his enemies 
—a blow on the cheek from one of the 
soldiers. Nothing comes of this interview 
with Annas; Christ’s silent dignity is 
rebuke enough for his accusers. So now 
we see him passed on to one higher in 
priestly authority, to Caiaphas, and a 
specially called meeting of the High 
Council. A sort of trial is provided ; 
witnesses appear, who tell all they can 
against him—how he had called the mem- 
bers of the Court hypocrites, ravening 
wolves in sheeps’ clothing, blind leaders 
of the blind; how he had _ forbidden 
the people to pay taxes to the reigning 
- Emperor of Rome; how he had eaten 
meals with his disciples without first 
washing his hands, and dined with tax- 
collectors at their own houses; how he 
broke the Sabbath by healing people on 
that day, and taught others to do wrong 
by walking or doing work on the Sabbath- 
day ; how he had said he forgave sins and 

could destroy the temple and build it up 
again in three days, and so on. The trial 
ends: Christ is sentenced to death and 
led away. 

Here follows that sad scene when 
Peter’s courage fails him, and three times 
he disowns any knowledge of or acquaint- 
ance with Christ, the prisoner, the 
criminal; and closely follows Peter’s 

_ regretful sorrow. 

We are shown the prison with wonder- 
ful exactness, the deeds of violence to 
which Christ is subjected there, the beat- 
ing with lashes and the crown of prickly 
thorn branches pressed with great force 
on his head, and we feel with a shudder 


_ how terrible the sufferings of those days 


must have been. 
After the base kiss of betrayal Judas 
had not fully realised all that he had done, 
but when he learns that the result of his 
baseness has been that Christ is to be 


hunted to death, that the High Council 
will be satisfied with nothing less than his 
crucifixion, the memory of the kindness of 
the good master drowns for a moment in 
Judas the over-anxious care for his own 
future well-being and the money welfare 
of the little flock Christ said he would so 
soon leave behind, and his passionate 
remorse leads to at least three of the most 
powerful scenes in the Play. His eager 
desire to undo what he had sold himself to 
do, the scorn and laughter with which his 
attempts to tear himself away from the 
bargain are met by those with whom he 
has made the bargain for some paltry coins 
drove him to despair, and we actually see 
him preparing to make away with his life. 
The sufferings of Christ are coming to 
a close. To carry out the sentence of 
death the High Council has to get the 
consent of the Roman rulers. Though a 
long way from Rome, Palestine was 
governed by Rome, and though in religious 
matters the trials of the Jewish Courts 
and Councils were supreme in power, in 
matters of every-day rule and in matters 
of life and death Rome was supreme. 
Two more trials had to be gone through. 
From the warm and angry court of 
Caiaphas Christ was taken to Pilate, and 
calmer judgment seemed at first to hold out 
a hope of release to the prisoner, but King 
Herod, the king of the part of Palestine 
where Nazareth, the birthplace of Christ, 
was—Galilee—happened to be in Jeru- 
salem, and Pilate, so as to avoid giving 
judgment himself, sent the Jews to Herod. 
Herod treats Christ as if he was a foolish 
fellow, whose mind had been turned by the 
people’s praise, and sends him back to 
Pilate. This going backwardsand forwards 
has made the priests and their followers 
still more angry, and the thirsting of the 
crowd, at this second appearance before 
Pilate, for the death of Christ brought 
out more forcibly the tender patience of 
Christ and the quiet dignity of Pilate. 
But Pilate gives way at last, and gives the 
maddened crowd the choice between 
releasing Christ or a certain Barabbas, 
under sentence of death for murder. The 
cry is: “ Let the false Messiah die.” ‘“ Let 
Barabbas free,”’ and the scene closes with 
the shout, “And end to this Galilean.” 
The crucifixion is to take place outside 
Jerusalem, at a place called Calvary, and, 
at the same time, two criminals are to 
suffer a like punishment. But before that 
Christ has to carry the cross itself, on 
which he is to be nailed, from Jerusalem 
to Calvary. The body, wearied with so 
great anxieties, and tortured in mind, is 
too weak now to bear the burden, and we 
look with moistened eyes on the painful 
procession, with its frequent fallings and 
stumblings. At last a friend of Christ, 
one Simon, from the town of Cyrene, is 
seized hold of and made to carry the 


cross for Christ—a burden willingly. 


borne when the Master is recognised. The 
sweat-stained face of Christ, relieved of 
his burden, is wiped by the loving atten- 
tion of Veronica with a handkerchief, and, 
to add to the intensity of the agony, all 
this takes place in the presence of the 
beloved mother. 

From the journey of agony we pass on 
to the Crucifixion. 

I do not think that to tell the details of 
the actual death on the cross would do 
you young ones any good, but they are 
all represented to us. Before our eyes 
Christ is nailed to the cross, dies, and the 
body is taken down and lovingly carried to 


its burial. To prepare us for the sad 
scene the chorus, when it comes on the 
stage, has now exchanged their coloured. 
cloaks for black cloaks, but -before the 
picture of the resurrection they have on 
their joyful garments again. 

Next we are before the closed grave. 
The stone in front of it is rolled away, 
and the risen Christ silently passes out. 
The last scene is a living picture of the 
Resurrection. 

So now the Play is over: the object of 
our pilgrimage, and of the pilgrimage of 
thousands of others, is gained, and we set 
out the next day on the return journey 
full of many thoughts and intentions to 
be put into practice in the life before us. 

Perhaps now that we are come to an 
end of our four talks about the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play, you may wonder 
why four talks should be taken up with a 
little far-distant village like Oberammergau, 
and what goes on there—what has it to 
do, you may ask, with us little people over 
here? I will tell you. 

When you have read to you from the 
pulpit, or read to yourselves on the Sun- 
days, the Bible story of Christ’s last days, 
a bit at a time, it gets, somehow, difficult 
for you to think that the person men- 
tioned in the New Testament, Christ, and 
his disciples, and his Mother, and the 
three at Bethany, and so on, were real 
people who walked about and talked, and 
went through life as we do, and if in 
these papers E can have aroused in you one- 
hundredth part of the feeling of reality 
which seeing the scenery and acting did in 
me, [ don’t think your time spent in read- 
ing these pages will be altogether time 
lost. Txos. Hopgrerrs Gorpon. 

Tarporley. 


A HYMN FOR SUMMER TIME. 


THE morning walks upon the earth, 

And man awakes to toil and mirth ; 

All living things and lands are gay— 

Dear God, walk with me through the day, 

Sweet is the breathing of the world ; 

Lies it not in Thy love enfurled ? 

And blue and clear the immortal sky ; 

’Tis Thine, and Thine its purity. 

Now Neon sits throned, her golden urn 

Pours forth the sunshine! Laugh and 
burn 

Corn land and meadow, lake and sea ! 

Lord of my life, pour love on me. 


Rain in the afternoon! Soft fall 

The cooling drops; the woodland hall 
Smells sweet, and every lonely place ;~ 
Rain on me, Lord, Thy freshening grace, 


Slow comes the evening o’er the hill, 
The labour of the world is still; 
Homeward I go, and muse on Thee— 
Father of Home, abide with me. 


Now droops the dark, but worlds of light 
Hidden by day, fulfil the night ! 

Infinite Stillness, silent sea 

Of Truth and Power, flow over me. 


O Thou, whose love this night has made 
Outwearied earth and man to aid; 

Who givest labour, and then rest,— 
Give me the peace that fills Thy breast. 


Sroprorp A. BRooxs, 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 
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NATIONAL OBLIGATION. 


THE wide difference between the 
standard of honour in the individual 
conduct of the average man and the 
ideal of righteousness as it may be 
gathered from the conduct of the 
Christian nations of Europe in the 
matter of international politics is the 
subject specially dealt with in an 
article by the Bishop of Hrrerorp in 
the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century on “The Slow Growth of 
Moral Influence in Politics.” While 
in Christian countries and under 


Christian influences individual morality 


has risen as never before or elsewhere, 
Dr. Perctvat holds that the public or 
political moral standard rose more 
rapidly in Israel under the Old Testa- 
ment covenant, and this because of 
the untiring insistence and emphasis 
with which the great national prophets 
preached the duty of national righteous- 
ness and kept the living Gop before the 
eyes and mind of the people as the 
judge of all national and corporate life. 


But, however this may be, there stands 
before us the plain fact, and it is a fact 
far too generally disregarded or ignored, 
that after eighteen centuries of Christian 
teaching and influence in Europe, a great 
deal of our public life, both at home and 
abroad, although in the hands of Chris- 
tian statesmen, is to all practical intents 
and purpeses still carried on as if the 
Sermon on the Mount had never been 
spoken and only the lower or selfish 
motives had a rightful claim to exercise 
dominion in practical affairs. It is not 
that action and practice are constantly 
falling short of the acknowledged and 
accepted standard of ethical duty. This 
we should expect to occur in public as in 
priyate matters. The point is that honest 


and good men do not seem to recognise 
those standards of ethical judgment which 
they accept without question in private 
life, as having the same claim on their 
allegiance in the arena of politics, or in the 
relationships of nations. ‘‘ Blindness in 
part is happened to Israel.” 


The dealings of nations with one 
another seem without question to be 
based on self-interest, out of. which 
naturally grow jealous rivalry, greed 
of power and wealth; and the Bisnop 
quotes Herpert SPENcER as contrast- 
ing the religion of amity and the 
religion of enmity, to which men seem 
to give their allegiance in the private 
and public departments of their lives 
respectively, so that, for instance, the 
virtue of forgiveness for which a man 
prays on Sunday, or in his home, he 
will repudiate as a vice or a weakness 
on Monday in his club or in Parlia- 
ment, or on the Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Freperic Harrison is also quoted as 
declaring that the dominant factor in 
European politics is the passion of 
national self-assertion, the struggle for 


national supremacy, so that, whether | 


right or wrong, the great nations are 
resolved to make themselves as big, as 


formidable, as extensive, as rich as’ 


science and energy can make them, or 
at least to tolerate no other nation 
bigger than themselves; to which the 
BrsHop adds a protest against ‘‘ that 
degrading and mischievous influence 
in English life commonly described as 
Jingoism; that spurious or bastard 
patriotism which it should be the aim 
of every ethical teacher to eradicate 
and destroy, planting in its stead the 
true progressive Christian patriotism, 
whose aim is righteousness and good- 
will.” ‘ 

Two other illustrations of his theme 
Dr. Percrvan cites from Mr. Lecky’s 
“Map of Life”; first, what he 
describes as “‘ the meanest incident in 
the modern political history of Eng- 
land,” the implication of a man hold- 
ing the confidential position of Prime 
Minister of a colony and being at the 
same time a Privy Councillor of the 
Queen, in the conspiracy which issued 
in the Jameson raid, and the subse- 
quent declaration by a leading Minister 
of the Crown in the House of Commons 
that although the man had made a 
gigantic mistake he had done nothing 
affecting his personal honour; and, 
secondly, the low level of public feeling 
in most countries towards the horrible 
Armenian massacres, and the spectacle 
of the Sovereign of one of the greatest 
and most civilised Christian nations 
so soon after those occurrences proceed- 
ing to Constantinople, taking the hand 
thus deeply imbued with Christian 
blood, and then from the Mount of 
Olives proclaiming himself the cham- 
pion and the patron of the Cbristian 
faith. : 

The explanation of this lamentable 
difference of ethical standard the 
Bisuor finds in various causes. In the 
first place, it is noted that the original 
preaching of Christianity dealt only 


with personal morals. Jssus and his 
immediate followers, living under a 
heathen Imperial Government, left the 
political world severely alone, “‘ content 
to sow the seeds of new principles, and 
a new spirit in individual hearts.” 
Thus the Gospel teaching has more 
readily assimilated to itself the realm 
of personal conduct, while its applica- 
tion to public and State affairs still 
remains to be effectively carried 
through. Further, it is urged that 
there is a great lack of systematic 
training of the young in the morals of 
citizenship—a grave defect, which 


must be made good; while, again, asa 


fundamental reason for the slow pro- 
gress deplored, we are reminded that 
all real moral progress is from the 
individual heart outwards, so that cor- 
porate advance has to wait upon 
individual advance. 

Thus it may be seen what must be 
the lines of our personal endeavour, if 
we are painfully conscious of a defec- 
tive sense of national obligation in our 
own country, and desire to do what in 
us lies to raise the standard into closer 
accord with the ideal of Christian duty 
in the world. 

Upon ministers of religion the Bishop 
urges the remembrance of the pro- 
phetic character of their office. The 
law of Christian conduet is in our 
hearts, but it has constantly to be 
applied to the affairs of every-day life, 
to national affairs as to individual duty, 
so that by the attainment of clearer 
insight and the spread of a healthier 
and loftier public sentiment our con- 
duct as a nation may be saved from 
the reproach of unchristian pride and 
unscrupulous self-assertion. Such an 
advance of public sentiment must be a 
slow process, to be attained only by the 
patient and steadfast effort of many 
faithful men, unless indeed some great 
leader should be given who would at 
once lift our common life upon the 
wave of his own passionate enthusiasm, 
and by some concrete instance of in- 
ternational policy successfully achieved 
prove to the world how a_ nobler 
righteousness can prevail. Then would 
the nation’s achievement, under his 
leadership, remain as a loftier standard 
by which all future policy must be 
judged, and to incite to ever worthier _ 
aims. 

But, meanwhile, all who believe in 
righteousness as the power of the living 
Gop must by every means endeavour 
to extend its influence over the whole 
field of life. One instance of what 
may be done in this direction, Dr. 
PercrvaL gives in the following pas- 
sage :— 

A man of large and varied practical 
experience, and, it may be added, of 
rare prophetic insight and high enthu- 
siasm, Dr. Paton, of Nottingham, feeling 
this need of greater attention to higher 
ethical training, has within the last year 
or two pressed on some of those charged 
with the education given in elementary 
schools (and the need is quite as great in 
higher schools) the duty of doing more 
than is systematically done to touch the 
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imagination and the emotions of the 
young in regard to all the nobler elements 
of life and character. He would have, 
for instance, in every elementary school 
what he calls a Boys’ Guild of Honour, 
in which the chief elements of high 
character, such as courage, truth, self- 
command, purity, generosity, chivalry, 
public spirit, should be systematically 
set before the boys and impressed on 
them as elements of life in which they 
should rejoice and strive to excel. “In 
addition to the religious teaching,” he 
says, ‘I desire to see much more direct 
and emphatic moral teaching of the best 
kind in our schools. Such teaching should 
appeal to the imagination and the feel- 
ings, which are the great factors of con- 
duct, and should deal with the actual 
relations of life at home, in work, in com- 
panionship, and in all civic relationships. 


To the same end the Bishop urges 
the importance of the work that should 
be done by Ethical Societies in all the 
chief centres of our national life, to up- 
hold the loftiest moral ideal, and make 
its power felt in all the practical acti- 
vities of the world. This also is surely 
the duty of the churches and of a true 
prophetic ministry —to have faith in 


Kternal Righteousness and to manifest 


the strength of simple fidelity to the 
clear leadings of duty. The Bishop 
quotes Mr. Guapstonn’s saying, that 
“what is morally wrong cannot be 
politically right.” To see how what 
is morally right bears upon public 
questions, and then to have the courage 
to advocate and as far as possible 
pursue the policy thus dictated by the 
supreme authority, is the duty of every 
citizen who desires the true greatness 
of his country. 


THE DUTY OF THE PREACHER.* 
BY THE REV. HENRY GOw, B.A. 


“Go and ery in the ears of Jerusalem, 
thus saith the Lord.” —Jer. ii. 2. 


Tuar is always the work of the preacher. 
He should speak of things about which 
he is convinced, not of his doubts or 
difficulties: he should be the spokesman 
of the Hternal Word, not the utterer of 
casual opinions. It is striking to note 
how that most positive and dominant of 
personalities, the Apostle Paul, divided 
between what he felt were his own private 
opinions and what he felt to be the word 
of God. In 1 Cor, vii. he is dealing with 
the mixed marriages of Christians and 
pagans. The commandments and advice 
which -he gives are not of great im- 
portance to us and need not be par- 
ticularised. The point to be noticed is the 
way in which Paul takes care to divide 
between God’s will and his own desires, 
the clear line he draws between what we 
should call principles and_ opinions. 
“But unto the married I give charge— 
yea not I, but the Lord.” “But to the 
rest say I, not the Lord,” and again 
“Now concerning the unmarried I have 
no commandment of the Lord: but I give 
‘my judgment as one that hath obtained 
mercy of the Lord to be faithful.” 
distinction is of fundamental importance 
for the preacher: he has to be clear in his 
_* From a sermon preached at the Great Meet- 
ing, Leicester, 


This 


own mind as to the things about which he 
can say “Thus saith the Lord,” and the 
things about which he must only say, “I 
am inclined to think this or that.” It is 
evidently desirable that the preacher shall 
confine himself as much as possible to 
principles about which he can say “Thus 
saith the Lord,’ aud should spend little 
time in talking about his opinions, and, 
above all, it is important that when he 
does express his opinions he should not 
confuse them with the word of God and 
utter them with the tone in which he pro- 
claims principles. But this does not 
mean that the preacher of to-day is to 
content himself with exalting abstract 
morality or the character of Jesus. 
Kverything which happens is capable of 
religious interpretation : there are great 
principles involved in it, and those princi- 
ples if we can see them ought to be ex- 
pressed from the pulpit. 

I want to speak about the freedom of 
the pulpit, and of its relation to another 
form of freedom equally important but 
often ignored, the freedom of the pew. I 
cau never quite understand what ministers 
mean when they complain of being 
muzzled. It was urged recently that we 
should never get the best young men to 
enter our ministry unless we gave them 
larger liberty of speech. They must be 
allowed to treat of modern problems, to 
refer to things affecting our national and 
social life ; they must not be expected to 
confine themselves to moral platitudes, to 
attack nothing except the bad characters 
in the Bible, and to bring no politics into 
the pulpit except the politics of Palestine 
and Ancient Rome. Most assuredly the 
modern preacher must be allowed to 
speak of God in modern life—or rather, 
allowed or not, he must do it; for my own 
part I want to do it more and more. 

But I cannot understand what right we 
preachers have to complain if, when we 
preach unpalatable principles, those who 
dislike them stay away or band together 
to oppose the preacher. The freedom of 
the pew means that each man and woman 
have a right to their own convictions, and 
that there is no reason whatever for com- 
plaint if they refuse to listen to or support 
principles in which they disbelieve, or in 
the application of which they disbelieve. 
There is no principle of which I know 
from which it follows that it is the duty 
of a congregation to attend regularly at a 
church or chapel where a Gospel is 
preached in which they don’t believe. If a 
minister were to preach Trinitarianism in 
one of our churches—which he would have 
perfect right to do—there would be 
uothing bigoted in his congregation asking 
him to leave. He may be so good and 
admirable that they prefer doctrines they 
do not believe from him to doctrines they 
do believe from some one else, caring less 
for his oral teaching than for the doctrine 
of his life and character. Or he may be so 
persuasive and so strong that he can con- 
vert all or nearly all to his convictions. 
Such a minister would be entirely justified 
in his action. But he would also have no 
right whatever to complain if he did not 
convert his congregation and were asked 
to resign. It would not be in the least a 
persecution or an injustice. The liberty of 
the pulpit must be limited by the liberty 
of the pew. If a preacher is in strong 
theological discord with his congregation, 
there is nothing illiberal or unfair in say- 
ing they would rather have some one else, 


,and this principle is equally true in 


politics and social questions. It is 
entirely right, nay, a preacher is in duty 
bound to treat of the principles involved 
in all forms of modern life. He is limited 
only by his blindness : when he can only 
see enough to form opinions and cannot 
find principles he had better be silent : 
when the facts are so complex and con- 
fusing that he feels he does not under- 
stand, he had better be silent. But when- 
ever moral principles seem to him involved, 
then he has a duty, and not merely a 
right, to speak. But he has no right 
whatever to complain of being muzzled, 
if thinking men and women in the pews, 
who have their own convictions which are 
opposed 
epproval. 

The preacher is not a chartered liber- 
tine of speech, who may attack anything 
or criticise anybody in the name of a 
principle, and expect it to be borne 
patiently and without opposition. That 
is the assumption of the priest, the 
demand to be treated as a superior being : 
it isa demand which arises out of con- 
tempt for the men and women in the pew. 
The essence of priestliness is this assump- 
tion and this disdain. It is the denial of 
the universal sonship of man, and that 
every soul has some power of knowing 
God and knowing righteousness. To see 
God and right through another’s eyes, to 
be dominated in our moral and religious 
life by another, however wise, is, when it 
becomes a permanent thing, moral and 
spiritual ruin. That principle is outraged 
by the priestly claim to provide the 
religion and manage the morals of the 
people, and it is equally a priestly claim 
when made by the Nonconformist preacher 
in the form of a demand to be allowed 
without criticism or opposition to force 
upon the minds and consciences of his 
congregation all his social and political 
convictions. He will proclaim his con- 
victions of course, taking care that they 
are not opinions with a more august 
name—only not as a priest who demands 
humble acquiescence, but as a prophet 
who is prepared to suffer for them, and 
who, in spite of the strength of his own 
convictions, always retains respect for 
those of others, and a faith that God is 
with them also as well as with himself, 
To have to proclaim unpopular convictions 
is a trial of courage of which there is no 
reason to complain. Our soldiers might 
as well complain of being fired at when 
they attack the enemy, as a preacher com- 
plain of being opposed if he expresses 
convictions strongly at variance with those 
around him. 

When this freedom is granted to the 
congregation ungrudgingly by the 
minister, when he admits that he has no 
ground of complaint whatever if they will 
not listen to principles which they dislike, 
then he will not be misunderstood when 
he claims it as his right and duty to 
preach religion in modern life even if it 
touch politics or socialism. He must 
do it at his own risk, and he would be 
a coward to complain of the msk. If 
there is one thing clearer than another 
about our faith, it is that we believe in a 
Living God, not one who spoke and walked 
upon the earth 1900 years ago, and has 
been silent ever since. Hngland’s relation- 
ship to other nations, her prosperity or 
weakness, is conditioned by our moral 
relation to the divine will, just as certainly 
as was that of the Jews of old. God 
judges the world to-day. There can be 


to his, should express dis- 
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no greater mistake than for religion to 
dissociate itself from modern life and 
modern problems. Some time ago there 
was a complaint against our weekly paper 
Tue Inquirer, because its editor ventured 
to refer to the South African war. I 
can speak with less fear of being thought 
prejudiced because his convictions are not 
mine. It was urged that Tur Inquirer 
should confine itself to reporting tea 
parties and to publishing theological 
reviews. Such separation from active 
pulsing life would be to betray religion. 
If it were a theological or literary weekly, 
politics and social questions would be 
outside its sphere: but it is a religious 
weekly, and in that word is recognised 
amongst other things the duty of finding 
and expressing the will of God in every 
event of modern life. God is working 
here and now, is speaking to us here and 
now, and one of the channels through 
which His words come to us as heretofore, 
is through men and women who are 
in earnest, who are pure in heart and 
without fear. It is far better for a man 
to express thoughts and convictions with 
which we do not agree, than that he should 
ignore those great present day occurrences, 
and so treat them as if they were outside 
religion. To-day is the Sphinx whose 
riddle we have to read, whose divine mean- 
ing we have to understand: our life does 
not depend on understanding God’s 
message 2,000 years ago, but on under- 
standing God’s message to-day. His 
former messages and the great procession 
of history with all its tragedies and teach- 
ing, are useful only as they help to the 
understanding of to-day. The nation or 
the church which does not read the 
Sphinx riddle of to-day, which does not 
see the divine will in the present and try 
to obey, will perish, whatever be its know- 
ledge of the past. 

No minister will claim a monopoly of 
the prophetic power : he will know that 
this power of feeling God’s love and seeing 
His will is in every man and woman, 
although often latent in all. But, how- 
ever ready to acknowledge the power in 
others, he will know there is something of 
the power in himself. He will divide, as 
carefully as possible between this power 
and his mere opinions, likes and dislikes, 
passing notions and ideas: but he will 
express without fear his own convictions, 
not complaining if they are opposed, but 
feeling the divine constraint upon him to 
say what he believes. ‘‘ Woe is me,” said 
Paul, “if I preach not the Gospel.” For 
a religious teacher to ignore politics and 
social questions is to deny the presence of 
God in modern life, and to disbelieve in 
God’s message to the world to-day. 


THE HIGHER UNITARIANISM. 


Tue “First Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Rochester”? (New York), which 
adopted its original covenant in May, 
1843, has at present a “ Bond of Union,” 
adopted in 1892, and spoken of in the 
“Church Year Book” as a matter of 
heart-lave for the Church and one another, 
having nothing to do with finance or legal 
rights. 

The minister of this church is the Rev. 
William Channing Gannett, most widely 
known in this country, perhaps, by his 
“ Blessed be Drudgery,” and the other 
sermons that went with it, but also by his 
“Year (of Miracle” and the hymns and 


poems which are collected in the two little 
volumes of “The Thought of God” by 
him and the Rev. F. L. Hosmer. 
The “Bond of Union” in Mr. Gannett’s 
church is as follows :— 
“Love is the Spirit of this Church, and 
Service is its Law. 
This is our great Covenant : 
To dwell together in Peace, to seek the 
Truth in Love, 
And to help one another.” 


“Tn the freedom of the Truth, and in the 
spirit of Human Brotherhood, and to the 
end that the best meaning of these words 
may open in our minds, and fill our lives, 
and make us strong to bear a helpful part 
in our community, we who here sub- 
scribe our names do by this act enter 
into a Covenant of Love and Service and 
Right Endeavour with each other. 

“ Our doctrinal beliefs we hold always 
open to re-statement, as growing thought 
and purer life reveal new truth. We 
welcome to our membership all who wish 
to join us in following after righteousness 
and love.” 


Among other interesting matter con- 
tained in the “ Church Year Book” is the 
following opening address by Mr. Gannett 
on “ The Higher Unitarianism ’”:— 

The Principles of Freedom and Fellow- 
ship and Character and Service in Religion 


are infinitely greater than “ Unitarianism.”” 


They gave birth to us, not we to them ; 
and ours is but one voice in the nursery 
chorus that to-day is trying to interpret 
their high meanings. These Four Prin- 
ciples are the supreme things on which to 
lay stress, whenever we are asked what 
our name stands for in Religion. But 
here let us sum up the noble Iaiths to 
which these Principles seem to be leading 
us and our comrades. And if we call 
such faiths the ‘“ Higher Unitarianism,” 
what we mean is, not the foolish thought 
that faiths great as these are only truly 
named, or even best named, when thus 
named, but simply the hope that our own 
Unitarianism means this to-day for our- 
selves. Let others name it the ‘‘ Higher 
Orthodoxy,” or the “ Higher Judaism,” if 
they will, and so much the better. We 
will rejoice together. I think, then, that 
the Higher Unitarianism means— 

1. A view of Religion, which traces its 
source to actual experiences in the Soul; to 
gradual dawns of thought, of feeling, of 
motive, of ideal, in consciousness; to 
sudden shinings sometimes there; to 
happenings that happen in the spirit as 
really as things happen to our bodies of 
flesh. A Religion which may care, and 
yet but little cares, to weave arguments 
concerning God or probe the whys and 
wherefores of Prayer, but which wakes 
up to the consciousness, “‘ That was Prayer! 
I felt it! I did it! And the unknown 
Force and Face in the silence within me 
was—God!” and which. shall make’ us, 
remembering the experience, seek that 
silence and tempt that light again, until 
our life becomes ‘communion,’ a sense of 


life in common with the One Life, One’ 


Light, in all. 

2. It means a Theism, which sees Law 
as Love, and Love as Law, which knows no 
miracle but the infinite miracle of Nature, 
begetting endless awe and endless joy in 
man; which believes that in the dialect 
of Heaven are no such words as ‘ acci- 
dent” or “tragedy,” but that all that we 
misname thus is really Goodness on the 
way to yision. A Theism which discerns 


that all in Nature named, in our dis- 
membering pronouns, “It,” is as truly 
“ He,” and all we glorify as “his ” is only 
that which men so long have deadened 
into “ It ’—transfigured ! 


3. It means a Christianity, which identi- 


fies itself with the Holy Spirit manifested 
anywhere and everywhere ; a Christianity 
which stands for the life called “ Christ ” 
—not Christ, the blessed Jew, who once 
exemplified the life, nor Christ the date, 
a numbered “year of the Lord,” but the 
impulse “Christ,” the movement “Christ,” 
the spirit “ Christ,” for ever moving souls 
and shaping history; here known by one 
name, there by another; never begun and 
never ended, and never confined to any 
holy May-hour of human experience. 

4. It means a Bible, which shall go on 
compiling itself inside the world’s memory 
and gratitude ; freshening old reverences 
with tender new ones, welcoming and 
canonising new ideals of truth and life 
wherever such ideals are nobly rendered 
into the perpetuating Word. 

5. It means a Faith in Immortality— 
faith not incurious to watch for stars of 
sign and beckoning that may break the 
skies, and yet no whit afraid if we must 
wait our turn to know that what we call 
the future life will be; a faith which 
cherishes, meanwhile, the sense of death- 
lessness that rises in us as our will 
becomes one with the Moral Law—that 
sense of deathlessness which makes all 
Haster questions end in quiet smiles. 

6. Finally, it means Brotherhood—recog- 
nition that, though individual, we yet are 
members of each other in a sense so full 
that parables of Good Samaritans can 
only hint it, and no nineteenth-century 
selence can describe it. It means percep- 
tion that our trusteeship for each other 
applies not only to all outer things that 
we call “ property,” but, as truly, to the 
inmost things that we call “faculty.”’ It 
means an ever-growing realisation that 
“no one liveth, no one dieth, to 
himself”; that we only attain true self- 
hood by unselfing processes; and that all 
things which unrim us into oneness with 
our fellow-men, until, of our own choice, 
we share their aches, their poverties, 
their disinheritance—that these unrim us 
also into oneness with what we call, not 
fellow-man, but “God”: so that by 
experience we learn that love to Man is 
love to God, and that only in proportion to 
such love we live. 

Is not this—or something nobler yet, if 
nobler can be—the Unitarianism of our 
hope? Are not these the Higher Unities 
toward which we, and a far larger host 
who never bore, and never wili, our name, 
are rising? The Unity of Religion with 
Human Nature; the Unity of God with 
Universal Nature; the Unity of 
Christianity with all movements of the 
Holy Spirit everywhere ; the Unity of the 
Bible with Literature; the Unity of Life 
hereafter with Life here and now; the 
Unity of Self with Fellow-man and God. 
These are the great Faiths to which the 
Principles of Freedom, Fellowship, 
Character, and Service in Religion are 
leading all men. Is it not so? 


Rexieion is an instinct of the spirit 
which quickens the house of clay wherein 
it is confined ; an aspiration as that of the 
eagle’s callow brood, born to cleave the 
sky, though yet only capable of fluttering 
within their nest—Charles Hargrove. 


the Rev. James Martineau.* 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF A 
MANCHESTER UNITARIAN. 


i No, I. 


I go back in memory to a Sunday-school 
formerly held under the chapel in Mosley- 
street, of which the minister was the Rev. 


John James Tayler, B.A. The room, I 


believe, was originally occupied by bales 
of cotton. Then, and for some following 
years, this important article was kept for 
sale by many Manchester merchants. I 
have seen large quantities of it in a ware- 
house suitably placed im “ Cotton Court”’ 
leading from Smithy Door to Deansgate. 
Well, the cotton having been cleared out 
the scholars came in. About i831 I was 
appointed a teacher, surely the youngest 
of the staff. The most prominent of the 
school authorities were Mr. John Swan- 
wick, and the late Messrs. Edward 
Herford, James M. Darbishire, John 
Craven, James Hall, W. Barrow, and 
Richard Aspden. The latter was the 
manager of the savings bank. With him 
I deposited many a small economy, little 
dreaming that I should ever sit with him 


asa fellow-member of the City Council, 


and a colleague in several departments of 
Unitarian activity. Shortly afterwards I 
was induced to give up my class and 
undertake the charge of the library, thus 
beginning a kind of public work which, in 
one connection or another, has never, or 
hardly ever, been interrupted. In this 
underground apartment the school re- 
mained till the congregation sold’ the 
puilding, and prepared for their new chapel 
in Upper Brook-street. 

Before the old chapel was demolished 
accommodation was found for the school 
in a large room in the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion in Cooper-street, but only until, in 
1836, the commodious new day and Sunday 
school was erected in Lower Mosley-street, 
which thenceforward became its home until 
about three years ago, when it was advan- 
tageously sold, and a larger and _ better 
building was provided. The Upper Brook- 
street Church was opened in 1839. I was 
intensely interested on the occasion. Mr. 
Tayler conducted the devotional services ; 
and I saw and heard, for the first time, 
the distinguished preacher of the day— 
I must have 
been deeply impressed, for I remember 
his first sentence which, if not identical 
with, was very nearly this: “ Hitherto no 
voice has been heard in this sacred place 
but that of psalmody and prayer; the 
descent ig harsh to this profaner speech.” 
Mr. Tayler for many years had a large, 
influential and deeply attached congrega- 
tion. Among them were the bearers of 
such notable names as Schwabe, Darbi- 
shire, Kennedy, Wood, McConnel, Leisler, 
Reiss, Oldenburg, and others. On his 
removal to London, to continue in Man- 
chester New College his lectures on 
Heclesiastical History, and to become 
joint pastor with Mr. Martineau at Little 
Portland-street Chapel, many of his old 
friends left and founded the German 
Church in Greenheys. His immediate suc- 
cessor was the Rev. Joseph Henry Hutton, 
B.A., who was followed by the Revs. 
Edwin Smith, M.A., W. H. Herford, 
B.A., Silas Farrington, John Trevor, 
Christopher J. Street, M.A., and by the 
present pastor, the Rev. Charles Peach. 


* A copy of the sermon, entitled “Outer and 
Inner Temple,” is in the library of the British 
Museum. It isreprinted in Dr. Martineau’s Essays, 
Reviews, and Addresses. Vol. IV, 


Shortly before 1833 much interest was 
excited by a visit to friends in Manchester 
and Liverpool of the Rev. Dr. Tuckerman, 
of Boston, U.S. With a tender and 
irresistible eloquence he pleaded for the 
appointment, in each of our large towns, 
of a “ Visitor to the Poor,” which was 
his characteristic phrase. His office 
should be to select a district, and go from 
door to door with his message of sympathy 
—to cheer the sick, assist the poor, in 
every practicable way, and prove himself 
a wise counsellor and a true friend. The 
effect of his advocacy was the establish- 
ment of a Mission to the Poor in Manches- 
ter (Rochdale-road) and Hulme, and two 
years afterwards in Liverpool. The chief 
promoters in the former town bore names 
still deservedly held in honour—Martin 
Schunck, Sam. Aleock, Samuel D. Darbi- 
shire, Benjamin and James Heywood, and 
other excellent men. They were en- 
couraged and supported by the learned 
and pious ministers who then shed distinc- 
tion on the local pulpits—Tayler, Beard, 
Robberds and Gaskell. The first appointed 
missionary, the Rey. John Ashworth, had, 
I believe, been formerly connected with 
the Methodist body, and he brought to 
his truly Christian work something of the 
religious enthusiasm one associates with 
their history. 

About this time a band of enlightened 
men—amongst them several. of the 
founders of the Mission to the Poor— 
seeing the lamentable condition of popular 
education, projected the establishment of 
the Lower Mosley-street Day Schools in 
the building specially intended to accom- 
modate the Sunday-school. The com- 
mittee had the good fortune to engage the 
services of the late Mr. J. O. Curtis. His 
ability, his organising skill, his deeply 
religious tone, and the influence and 
charm of his personality, soon gave the 
schoola leading position 1n the community. 
Its only rival was that attached to the 
Swedenborgian Chapel in Peter-street, 
inspired and directed by the late Mr. 
Moss, himself also a born and gifted 
teacher. Mr. Curtis, in addition to his 
arduous labours on five days of the week, 
was also for many years the efficient and 
valued superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, conducting a morning religious 
service for the young. He transmitted his 
mantle to his pupil and successor, Mr. 
George Smith, who emulated the zeal, 
ability, and influence of his master and 
instructor. For a long period they were 
assisted on the Sunday by educated and 
competent teachers, several being students 
of Manchester New College when, in 1840, 
it was brought from York to Manchester. 
The names of Darbishire, John Wright, 
Herford, Crosskey, Steinthal, Harding, 
Marcus, Pilcher, Nanson, Wade, Reynolds, 
and Travers Madge, will ever, with others, 
be identified withthe unparalleled influence 
and success of this school. The settlement 
of Manchester New College here was an 
event of peculiar interest. It made a 
brilliant effort to provide for laymen, as 
well-as for ministers, a liberal course 
not alone of literary, but of scientific and 
philosophical instruction. Its staff in- 
cluded Francis William Newman, as 
Classical professor ; the Rev. James Mar- 
tineau had the department of Meutal 
Philosophy and Logic; the Rev. John 
Kenrick, M.A., History; the Rev. John 
Gooch Robberds, Pastoral Theology and 
Hebrew and Syriac Languages ; the Rev. 
John James Tayler, Heclesiastical History ; 


the Rev. Robert Wallace, Theology ; Mr. 
Montague Phillips, Physical Science, and 
Mr. Finlay, Mathematics. The scheme 
hardly met with the support deserved by 
its merits, and the distinguished men by 
whom it was directed. This advent of 
professors and students brought an appre- 
ciated addition to our local society. The 
latter, like all their genus, were not lack- 
ing im energy and good spirits. They 
formed friendships with several families 
of the congregations, and more than one 
engagement and wedding ensued. 

A small institution deserves a passing 
notice, the constitution of which was a 
marvellous contrast to present methods of 
supplying religious literature. It was 
ealled “The Lancashire aud Cheshire 
Unitarian Book and Tract Society.” It 
offered to its subscribers the privilege of 
purchasing the publications it kept in stock 
at a discount of twopence in the shilling, 
and had, for some years, a fair amount of 
success. But the altered conditions of the 
book trade undermined its usefulness, and 
it became a somewhat quaint survival of a 
bygone system. 

Considerable interest attended the 
operations of the Village Missionary 
Society. It undertook the religious 
superintendence of a number of small but 
intelligent congregations in the Peak of 
Derbyshire. The Rev. Robert Shenton 
was the chief resident preacher. As 
secretary to the committee, 1 accoms- 
panied the late Rev. James Yates, M.A., 
on a visit, about 1846, to the stations at 
Great Hucklow, Bradwell, and Stoney 
Middleton. He had expressed a desire 
to make the personal acquaintance of 
those poor but earnest and exemplary 
people. At an earlier period the local 
mines had been profitably worked, but 
on their becoming largely exhausted 
many of the villagers left to seek 
their living in other places. Subse- 
quently I made a second visit with the 
late Mr. James Chorley. In recent years 
some of the stations, notably Great Huck- 
low, have been revived and encouraged 
by the kindly oversight and generous aid“ 
of the Rev. Lawrence Scott. The Society 
eventually collapsed; but several of its 
supporters attached themselves to the 
Manchester District Missionary Associa- 
tion, which shortly afterwards was 
founded. It has long done useful work, 
and was never more evergetically con- 
ducted than at the present time. 

At two widely different periods I was 
a member, for a short time only in each 
case, of the Cross-street congregation ; in 
the first the Revs. J. G. Robberds and 
William Gaskell were the ministers, and 
in the second the Revs. W. Gaskell and 
S. A. Steinthal. The pew in which I sat 
in my younger days was next to that of 
Mr. (subsequently Sir) Benjamin Hey- 
wood, and I used to see him and his large 
family of boys stream into their places 
every Sunday. Among the worshippers 
were numerous prominent public men, 
representing the benevolent, educational, 
municipal and political interests of the city. 
Sir William Fairbairn was a constant 
attendant; as were Mr. John Edward 


Taylor, founder of the Manchester 
Guardian; Mr. Alex. Henry, member 
for South JLancashire; Sir ‘Thomas 


Potter, first Mayor of Manchester ; 
he was followed in the same office, ten 
years afterwards, by his son, Sir John 
Potter, who in 1857 was, with Mr. James 
Aspinall Turner, elected member for the 
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city. They displaced Messrs. Gibson and 
Bright at the most excited parliamentary 
contest ever held in Manchester. But in 
the process of time the congregation 
suffered in numbers and influence by the 
increasing facilities of railway traftic, 
which carried people away, farther and 
farther, from their old town and suburban 
residences. This and other causes 
equally affected all the local churches and 
chapels; church and dissent. I can well 
remember sixteen or seventeen flourishing 
congregations; and now Cross-street, as 
it was the earliest, is the only remaining 
representative of Nonconformity in our 
midst. 

For a long period of years I was con- 
nected with the Greengate, subsequently 
the Strangeways, Unitarian congregation. 
Its foundation may be traced to a band of 
religious and earnest laymen, who regu- 
larly undertook a share of local preaching 
work. They were penetrated with a 
belief that Unitarianism would soon be 
the universal faith of England. Of that 
they would have thought it wrong to 
entertain the shadow of a doubt. Intelli- 
gent and liberal-minded as they were, it is 
curious. to note that, when framing the 
rules of their society, it was made a condi- 
tion that every member should append 
his name to a declaration of the funda- 
mental principles they held, in addition 
to the promise of a contribution of not 
jess than 2s. 6d. a quarter. In two or 
three years they felt strong enough to 
engage Mr. William Duffield’s services as 
minister. When he became unable to 
continue the work, Mr. Peter Eckersley 
was instructed to invite the Rev. John 
Relly Beard, who had been a distin- 
guished student at Manchester College, 
York, the stipend to be £120 per annum. 
His acceptance was dated March 25, 
1825. They secured a small building in 
Dawson’s Croft, Greengate. There they 
and their talented minister remained 
until, after a period of unfortunate mis- 
understandings, they and he removed, in 
1842, to the more commodious chapel in 
New Bridge-street, Strangeways. 

On Dr. Beard’s eminent services to 
religious literature, his marked success in 
conducting a high-class school, the 
stimulating and inspiring influence he 
exercised in the practical cultivation of the 
missionary spirit, his amazing industry, 
energy and zeal, his origination of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary Board, of 
which he became principal, and of the 
Memorial Hall as its future permanent 
home, it is needless in these columns to 
dilate. His ever active, progressive mind, 
dealt in his pulpit with many topics which 
then attracted little notice. Long before 
“ Citizen Sundays” were projected, it was 
a distinctive feature of his pulpit teach- 
ings to illustrate and insist upon the duty 
of every member of a community to do 
‘suit and service ” for the common. good. 
He had the gratification of seeing in his 
congregation two aldermen (Abel Heywood 
and Ivie Mackie) become Mayors of the 
City, and he influenced the mind of another 
(Alderman Grundy), who for two years 
(1877-8 and 1878-9) occupied the same 
dignified and influential office. To this 
list must be added three councillors—Mr. 
James Woodley, Mr. Hibbert, and another, 
who, some years ago, was elected an alder- 
man, and by the kind confidence of his col- 
leagues was subsequently offered the civic 
chair, which, however, he gratefully 
declined. 


OLD NONCONFORMIST LAW- 
SUIT. 


Aurnouen the Toleration Act has 
frequently been styled (not very happily) 
the Dissenters’ Magna -Charta, many 
succeeding statutes were needed to 
complete the beneficent reform which it 
inaugurated. Nor can it be said that 
Nonconformists have yet received at 
the hands of the Legislature that full 
measure of justice which is the due of 
of every loyal British subject. 

But, independently of statute law, an 
ample field lay open for the extension of 
the remedies given by the celebrated Act 
of William and Mary. It has been 
pointed out by not a few jurists that what 
Bentham called “ judge-made law” (1.e., 
the virtual making, under the guise of 
mere declaring or interpreting) is as 
powerful an agent as the enactments of 
Parliament—if indeed it be not more 
powerful. 

Under the guidance of a broad-minded 
judge (Lord Chief Justice Holt was such 
a one, and Lord Mansfield carried on his 
traditions) many shortcomings of the Act 
might thus be made good, and many 
inconsistencies harmonised. 

Section 6 expressly provided that 
nothing contained in the Act should be 
construed to exempt any of the persons 
benefiting under it “from paying of 
tythes or other parochial duties, or any 
other duties to the church or minister, nor 
from any prosecution in any Hcclesiastical 
Court, or elsewhere, for the same.” 

Even had the wording of the section 
been less ambiguous, we could scarcely be 
surprised—human nature being what it is 
—to find the clergy of the Established 
Church prepared to strain the enactment 
to an extent often incompatible with logic 
and common sense. 

Where these claims were brought to the 
test of a law-suit, the Dissenters generally 
carried the day. Hach decision in their 
favour, forming as it did a precedent, 
constituted a fresh clause in their charter 
of freedom. Thus, side by side with the 
remedial Acts to be found in the statute- 
book, there grew up a corpus juris or code 
of so-called) “unwritten law,’ © which 
expanded, controlled, and explained them. 

The importance of such test-cases was 
not so apparent to all concerned as it 
might have been, had the power of the 
Press (only recently unmuzzled) and of 
the other media by which public opinion 
is generated and propagated, been what 
it is to-day. 

There was, however, much apathy 
among those who ought to have shown 
zeal and enthusiasm. 

On the other hand—let the Dissenter of 
to-day never forget it—there were within 
the Nonconformist ranks not a few stout 
and able champions, both clerical and lay, 
whose sympathies were not bounded by 
the walls of their meeting-houses, but 
who recognised in the cause of one of 
their brethren the common cause of all. 

Among the deeds and papers belonging 
to the old chapel at Gateacre, near Liver- 
pool, are a number of letters and other 
documents relating to a suit which was 
once a cause célebre in the Nonconformist 
world, and which still retains an historical 
interest, as representing one of the many 
laborious steps by which Dissenters have 
attained their present position of liberty. 

The decision of the Court of King’s 


AN 


| Bench in the case of Scott v. Naylor 


(reported in Barnardiston’s K.B. Reports, 
Vol. L; p. 159; and Raymond’s Reports, 
p. 1558) established the immunity of 
Dissenters from liability to pay customary 
fees to the parson of their parish, for the 
churching of their wives, in cases where 
such churching had in fact not taken 
place. 

The ecclesiastic who asserted this 
preposterous claim was the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, vicar of Wakefield—a Tory High 
Churchman of Jacobite sympathies—a man 
of a very different kidney from the more 
familiar, if less historic, incumbent of that 
parish—Dr. Primrose, of fragrant memory. 

The printed reports above-mentioned 
give the pith of the matter—the dry legal 
essence of the case. The bundle of 
tattered papers, written in faded ink, 
which lie before me, ‘give more. They 
help one to realise those 

Old forgotten far-off days, 
And fights fought long ago. 

The reader is enabled by their means 
to enter into the joys and sorrows, the 
hopes and fears of the litigants ; to trace, 
more or less imperfectly, the course of the 
suit through its various stages ; from the 
issue of the citation in the EHeclesiastical 
Court of York, down to the crowning 
decision of the King’s Bench, “in arrest 
of judgment,” which nullified the verdict 
of a prejudiced Tory jury, and rendered 
unavailing the perjured testimony of a 
too-loyal parish clerk. ‘ : 

But it is time to say a word of the real, 
if not the apparent, protagonist in the 
fight. This was the Rev. Joseph Lawton, 
minister of Gateacre Chapel, from some 
unascertained date (probably not much 
before 1715) until 1747. From some other 
papers—in a still more fragmentary con- 
dition than the bundle under notice—we 
gather that he had already been engaged in 
a similar contest with the Vicar of Child- 
wall (the parish within which Gateacre 
Chapel was situated) concerning the 
liability of Dissenters to pay fees to the 
vicar on the occasions of baptisms, mar- 
riages, and burials, at which the vicar’s 
services had not been employed. We are 
left in tantalising ignorance as to the issue 
of this earlier litigation. The ripened 
experience which it enabled Mr. Lawton 
to bring to the defence of the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s suit is apparent from the large 
number of counsel’s opinions, extracts 
from law reports and legal text-books, 
carefully copied and endorsed in the minis- 
ter’s neat but crabbed hand, which form 
part of the Scott v. Naylor “ dossier.” 

The defendant in the cause was a Mr. 
Ebenezer Naylor, who, in his “ Answer” 
to the vicar’s ‘ Libel,” admits having had 
had twelve children born to him, and that 
his wife is then living. Whether Mr. 
Naylor was personally acquainted with the 
Rev. Mr. Lawton we do not know: pro- 
bably he was not. What seems clear is 
that the latter, fresh from his skirmish 
with the vicar of Childwall (possibly 
flushed with recent victory), recognised in 
the claim now set up against a fellow- 
Nonconformist an opportunity of bringing 
to a legal test another point of grave con- 
sequence to the Dissenting community. 

It was probably due to Lawton’s efforts 
in inducing Mr. Naylor to stand his 
ground, and .in furnishing the sinews of 
war, by means of contributions levied 
upon friends in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, and elsewhere, that the question 
came to be decided, as it ultimately was, 
in the Dissenters’ fayour. 
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Letters from the Rev. Joseph Motters- 
head, the minister of Cross-street Chapel, 
Manchester (for an account of whom see 
Nightingale’s ‘Lancashire Noncon- 
formity,” vol. v., pp. 97—101), show that 
the Manchester flock were disposed to bear 
their share of the expenses of their 
“ brethren at Wakefield.” 

But the brunt of the whole battle 
seems to have fallen upon the good 
minister at Gateacre. He collected 
funds, perhaps found witnesses, inter- 
viewed counsel, and (to judge from his 
voluminous notes, and his “ paucula 
excerpta a quibusdam legum professori- 
bus”) diligently searched the reports and 
text-books, to ascertain the law on the 
subject. It is no small loss that Mr. 
Lawton’s own letters cannot be added to 
our bundle. They would probably have 
been found the most interesting of all. 

The first of the dramatis persone to 
come upon the stage is Mr. Thomas 
Bootle, an eminent advocate of the day, 
who, writing on March 8, 1728, to “ Mr. 
Pemberton, Mercht. in  Leverpoole,” 
acknowledges the receipt of a letter from 
that gentleman “and several other gentle- 
men (for whom I have the greatest 
esteem) on behalf of Mr. Naylor,” and 
expresses his regret at having accepted a 
retainer in the case from the plaintiff, in. 
ignorance that it was ‘against one for 
whom so many of my friends had so great 
an esteem.” ‘The retainer shall be handed 
back, that his forensic talent may be at 
the service of the defence. 

The next letter bears date Oct. 20, in 
the same year, and is directed to “ The 
Rev. Mr. Joseph Lawton, in Liverpool 
(by Rochdale bag).” The writer is one 
Richard Milnes, of Wakefield, who 
appears to have acted as intermediary 
between Mr. Naylor and his attorney 
Mr. Ingram, of Waketield—and the Rev. 
J. Lawton and other Liverpool sup- 
porters. Mr. Milnes was apparently a 
son-in-law of Mr. Pemberton, whom he 
frequently refers to as his “father.” 
Most of the letters in the bundle are 
from his hand. 

In the present one the writer refers to 
some legal advice contained in a previous 
letter from Lawton, and asks the 
minister’s opinion upon a further ques- 
tion. 

The vicar of Wakefield’s libel had in- 
cluded a claim for burial fees (no burial 
services having been, in fact, rendered). 
“As regards these,’ says Milnes, “ Mr. 
Naylor was advised to allow of the 
demands for burials, &c., as having been 
customarily paid, and not to clog the pro- 
hibition too much; but when ouce the 
point of churching is secured, we will 
have a fair trial for the rest.” A some- 
what too sanguine surmise ; for this same 
“allowing of the demands for burials” 
was to breed future trouble. 

The next letter is the most interesting 
in the collection, and, though lengthy, 
must be transcribed in its entirety :— 

3 “ Wakefield, March 31, 1729. 

«“ Ruvp. Srr,—On Wednesday last the 
cause between Mr. Naylor and our vicar 
was tried at York, and the verdict was 
brought in by the jury in favour of the 
vicar, contrary, as I have reason to 
believe, both of the Judge and the whole 
Court, not even excepting their own 
counsel. But what will not a Tory jury 
do when the rights of the Church, as 
they apprehend, aré in dispute ? Some of 
them said they would be racked and 


torn to pieces before they would give it 
against the Church. This is the rock I 
was always afraid we should split on, 
though we were as well in that respect as 
we could well hope, the foreman of the 
jury and anotber being Dissenters; but 
the other ten were entirely against them ; 
so, after two or three hours’ sharp con- 
test, they submitted to the greater 
number. 

“IT shall now proceed to give you an 
account’ how the trial was managed. Upon 
the jury being first called over, when they 
was going to swear Mr. Brooksbank, of 
Ealand, the Foreman, the Vicar’s Counsel 
objected against him as being a Dissenter ; 
but Sir Tho. Pengelly, the judge, over- 
ruled their objection by telling them that 
by the same rule Mr. Naylor’s Counsel 
might as well object against all the rest 
for being Churchmen. Upon which, the 
jury being sworn, the Judge, after reading 
the record, told the jury it was an issue 
out of the King’s Bench; that the Vicar 
insisted upon 10d. by the custom of the 
parish of Wakefield for a churching fee, 
though the women were not churched, and 
that Mr. Naylor denied the said custom, 
which they were now to try; not as to the 
validity, legality, or reasonableness of the 
said custom, they had nothing to do with 
that—which he. told them was to be tried 
above—so they were only to try whether 
there was a custom or not. Upon which, 
the Vicar’s Counsel, after opening the 
cause, proceeded to call their witnesses, 
six or seven in number. The six first 
witnesses, amongst which was one, Mr. 
Paley, a clergyman, who was formerly 
curate there about twelve years, did all of 
them prove a custom for those to pay 
whose wives were churched—namely, at 
the time of their churching; but being 
asked whether they had ever known any 
pay that were not churched, all answered 
they never heard of any that did. But at 
last comes old Mr. Barber, our own parish 
clerk, and he swore roundly that it had 
been a custom for Dissenters to pay time 
out of mind. He swore the former clerk 
had told him so, who was an old man, and 
as for himself, all persons had paid it in 
his time from whom it was demanded, 
and that Mr. Naylor was the first that had 
refused. He swore particularly that my 
father and several other Dissenters 
had paid him to the number of eighty- 
four times, which he drew out of a book 
he kept for the registering of children 
when the Act of Parliament for the 
registering of births and burials was in 
force; and he swore that both before that 
Act and since the expiration of it, the 
Dissenters had regularly paid when de- 
manded; and a good deal more by which 
this poor wretch is as much perjured as 
ever man was. 

“ We had several witnesses there, to 
have confronted him—some of them the 
very same persons he swore had paid—who 
would have sworn they never did pay 
him; but as they were all of them persons 
living within the town and parish, they 
could not be admitted to give their 
evidence, it being contrary to law for any 
person to be admitted as evidence against 
a custom who is then residing in the 
parish ; which was extremely hard upon 
us, for we have none now residing out of 
our parish that have lived formerly here 
and had a family and children, but four, 
and we had three of them at York, who 
all swore they never had anything 
demanded of them for churching, nor 


heard of it before. The fourth lives at a 
considerable distance, so we could not 
have him, but he could not have helped us 
much, being none of those Barber swore 
had paid him for churching; for he took 
care to mention none but such as he knew 
could not be admitted to confront and 
take of (sic) his evidence. In short, upon 
this evidence it was—such as it is—that 
we were cast. 

‘‘ Barber has swallowed so strong a pill 
that I fancy he has not well digested it 
yet, for I am told to-day that he is much 
out of order. Should he die now, no 
doubt it will be said he died a martyr in 
the Church’s cause. 

“Tt appears from the manner of expres- 
sion made use of by the Judge in summing 
up the evidence, that he suspected 
Barber’s, for when he came to take notice 
of his, he said to this effect: ‘As to 
Barber, he has proved a custom, if you 
will give any credit to his evidence. But,’ 
says he, ‘it is pretty remarkable that 
amongst so many old women as have been 
examined on the same side that none of 
them ever knew or heard of this custom, 
and much more that Mr. Paley, the 
former curate, should know nothing of it,’ 
and then took notice of the difficulty we 
on.our side laboured under as to evidence, 
which was acknowledged to be hard, but 
that, however, those we had, proved as far 
as they could there was no custom. 

“This, Sir, is the best account of the 
affair I can give. When Mr. Bootle comes 
to Liverpool, he will be able to give you 
and our friends a more perfect one. We are 
exceedingly obliged to him, for he worked 
hard for us, and exerted himself as much 
as in any cause I ever heard him. He was 
so busy that after the trial was over he 
could spare but little time to consult what 
steps were most proper to be taken at 
London, but as he will have time enough 
when (he) comes to Liverpool, I would 
have you and the rest of our friends fully 
to consult and advise with him what is to 
be done, and to propose such cases to him 
as you shall think proper; for I_ know no 
person more fit than yourself. If I pos- 
sibly can, I will come over myself if (I) 
did but know when he would be at Liver- 
pool. I have been at York the whole 
assize, so that (I) am now ina hurry of 
business at home. Please to acquaint 
Mr. Pemberton (I) shall write to him the 
next post, and that we are all well.—I am, 
Sir, yeur most obedient servant, RicHARD 
Minnes.” 

Three days later comes another letter 
from Milnes, suggesting certain points to 
be put to Mr. Bootle on his shortly- 
expected arrival in Liverpool. The follow- 
ing passage is noteworthy, for it deals with 
what ultimately proved to be the pivot 
upon which the whole case turned. 

“After the vicar’s witnesses had been 
examined, the judge took notice that the 
vicar’s counsel had not produced any 
evidence to prove the time that our wives 
ought to have been churched, or when the 
money ought to have been paid, except as 
is mentioned in the Common Prayer-book, 
where it says ‘the usual time,’ but they 
did not prove what. the usual time was. 
Whereupon the vicar’s counsel begged his 
lordship not (to) represent it to their dis- 
advantage; but he answered that he must 
represent things as they were.” 

Upon the same sheet as the above letter 
to Lawton is one to Pemberton, in which 
the writer announces that Mr. Edward 
Bootle (brother to the defendant’s senior 
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counsel) “ gave great hopes of succeeding 
above ”—presumably upon an application 
for a new trial, on the ground that the 
verdict was against the weight of the 
evidence. 

“We were, on our return from York,” 
continues the writer, ‘‘ welcomed with 
ringing of bells, bonfires, &c., &c.; with 
the old Jacobite phrase of “ Down with 
the Rump”; as if they had got an entire 
conquest; for our Jacks concern themselves 
much in the vicar’s cause, because he is 
one of the greatest’ supports they have in 
this part of the country, in his way.” 


(To be continued.) 


LITERATURE. 


—_——— 
THE JONAH LEGEND.* 


Tue late Mr. William Simpson, the 
author of this book, was the well-known 
artist of the Illustrated London News, and 
had seen and studied men and worships in 
many lands. His reading and his travels 
have supplied him with a wealth of 
instances bearing more or less resemblance 
to the story of Jonah; and these make 
interesting reading, whether we accept 
his theory or not. His Freemasonry 
ceremonies and symbols are also in his 
thoughts ; and those mysteries have much 
to do with the simulation of death and re- 
birth. To this day the tribes of men in 
many lands practise rites of initiation 
which have the signification of going down 
to death and returning from the dead. Mr. 
Simpson has much to say about the 
Egyptian “ Book of the Dead,” and the 
Greek Eleusinian Mysteries, and concern- 
ing Brahmanie and Zoroastrian cere- 
monies, because he guesses that in all these 


the foundation and origin was initiatory 


rites. _ The secrets of these mystery 
meetings were never fully divulged, but 
Apuleius ventures to tell us as much as 
this, after histinitiation into the Hleusinia: 
«<T approached the confines of death, and 
having trod on the threshold of Proserpine, 
I returned therefrom, being borne through 
all the elements. At midnight I saw the 
sun shining with brilliant light: and I 
approached the presence of the gods 
beneath, and the gods of heaven, and stood 
near and worshipped them.” And _ this 
was new birth to him, for he adds: “I 
celebrated the most joyful day of my 
initiation as my natal day.” 

Mr. Simpson emphasises the fact that 
initiatory rites are intimately connected 
with man’s first ideas regarding death, the 
next world, and the ghosts or gods that 
exist there. These ceremonies preceded 
entrance into kinship, into manhood, 
citizenship, membership of a tribe or an 
order. The symbolismas a rule is regenera- 
tive, like the symbolism of being buried in 
baptism and rising again to newness of 
life. Mr. Simpson essays to show that the 
Jonah initiation was that of a priestly 
order; and he thinks that in the temple 
where it was enacted there would bea pit 
or cave to represent the Underworld. In 
medizval sculptures and pictures, the 
mouth of a sea-monster is represented as 
the mouth of hell. Jonah, in his prayer, 
says he isin the womb of Sheol. Then 
follows re-birth. Mr, Simpson remarks 


*“Mhe Jonah Legend: A Suggestion of Inter- 
pretation.” By William Simpson, Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, author of “The Buddhist 
Praying-Wheel.” London; Grant Richards, 1899. 
Price 7s, 6d, 


that there was no real fish in the case: it 
does not occur to him to mention that the 
undersphere of the celestial globe shows 
the constellation Cetus in the very place 
where it would be wanted. Curiously 
enough Mirkhond, in bis account of Jonah, 
says: Therefore the fish approached the 
shore by divine command, where it ejected 
Jonah like an infant wrapt in swaddling- 
clothes. Christ’s own words, our author 
thinks, leave no doubt that the symbolism 
in the Jovah legend is that of re-birth: 
“as Jonas was three days and three nights 
in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of 
Man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth”—and then rise to new 
life. 

Mr. Simpson suggests that the Book of 
Jonah may have been brought back from 
the Captivity, and the story localised at 
Joppa, where by the way, in Greek myth, 
Andromeda was to be devoured by a sea- 
monster, and whence the bones of a whale 
were carried to Rome as relics of the same. 
The story of Hercules and Hesione is 
another parallel. In Babylon the material 
of the kind was ancient and _ plentiful; 
and civilisation was said to have been 
brought to that country by Oannes, a man 
who came out of a fish. 

Mr. Simpson, though fruitful in sugges- 
tion, is a careful writer, who never makes 
an assertion not justified by his evidence. 
He would not say that he has fully proved 
the Jonah legend to be simply the de- 
scription of an initiatory rite. But like 
Mr. Fraser in his “Golden Bough,” he 
presents us with a large collection of 
similar rites, and produces the impression 
that the story of Jonah is one of a class. 
In support of his theory he shows that the 
legends of ceremonies have actually, in 
some other cases, become established as 
events that really took place. Neverthe- 
less we cannot altogether agree with him. 
Frazer says that custom is first, and then 
the myth is invented to explain the custom. 
K.O. Miller had said the same before, and 
argued that the myth springs from the 
worshipand not the worship from the myth. 
Mr. Simpson thinks that the story of Jonah 
may admit of explanation on this theory : 
that there was a ceremony of initiation 
into the priestly office—a dramatic repre- 
sentation of descending into Hades and 
coming forth re-born—and in process of 
time this was mistaken for an _ historical 
event. He would say the same of the 
myth of Persephone—and he can quote an 
ancient writer who says that the Hleusinian 
mysteries were a mystical drama in which 
the history of Demeter and her daughter 
was acted, like a play, by priests and 
priestesses. 

But such examples hardly support the 
contention ; for even thus there must have 
been a myth of Demeter seeking her 
daughter in the Underworld, before the 
story was puton the stage in the mysteries. 
The legend of Jonah would be told before 
it was enacted as an initiatory rite. Still 
the story might, in the first instance, be 
symbolical — an allegorical piece of 
doctrinal teaching, not involving any 
ineredibility. Our own impression is 
that the Hebrew writer selected such a 
legend, from the abundance then at com- 
mand, and adapted it to his own purpose. 
He simply used it as the frame-work for 
the moral lessons he wished to teach his 
countrymen, Their prophets had been 
declaring that Jehovah was the God of 
the whole earth, and all gods of the 
nations were but idols. It was time they 


accepted the corollary that the Jews had 
no exclusive property in God—that He 
would show mercy to the Ninevites, for 
example—and that all mankind were 
brothers, The leading expositors are now 
coming to take some such view of this 
delightful Hebrew parable ; and when this 
rational explanation is thoroughly popu- 
larised, all scoffing at Jonah and his fish 
will cease. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Simpson’s book will contribute to this 
good result. zt 

In addition, it is rich in matter valuable 
to the student of legend, suggestive to the 
Scripture expositor, and interesting to the 
general reader. Freemasons, too, will 
revel init. The volume is enriched with 
some curious illustrations, reproduced by 
permission from Layard’s ‘“ Nineveh,” 
Wilkinson’s “Ancient Egyptians,” Bo- 
nomi’s ‘‘ Nineveh,” and from gems, &c., 
in the British Museum. 

Gro. St. Crarr. 


GAMMER’S BANK. 


Op farmer Gammer made an oak porch 
Whence to watch the glitt’ring stars. 


In his quaint white coat, on the bay cob, 
Often at dusk, 
Will he greet you, o’ertaking you, keeping _ 

the green, 
Cantering on 
Back to his gables, 

To his hollyhock garden, 

To the long path lined with lavender 

That leads to the porch: 


Under its honeysuckle 
He will sit and ponder ; 
Serene in the arms of its grey 
beams ; 
Eyeing the spangled skies from 
their nook. 
A newcomer, who once trespassed on his 
evening ease, 
Asked the best local bank— 
“There it is, neighbour,” said he, 
And pointed upward to the great 
counter 
Bright with the gold of God. 
HK. Brera. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) : 


———— 


Bedfield.—Services have been conducted recently 
by Miss F. Hill (C.P.M.) and Mr. F. Robinson 
(Stowmarket). On Sunday, Aug. 5, the school 
anniversary services were conducted by the minister. 
The evening service was commenced ina field at 
Monk Soham, and—a heavy storm coming on—was 
continued in acart shed near. The school treat was 
held'at Monk Soham on the following Wedaesday. 

Eyvesham.—On Sunday the Mayor, Mr. Geoffrey 
New, accompanied by members of the Corporation, 
attended morning service at the Oat-street Chapel, — 
the Rev. Rudolf Dayis being the preacher. 

London.—The Rey. D. Amos, who is at present 
in charge of the Bermondsey Church, will be the 
preacher next Wednesday at the City mid-day ser- 
vice at the Falcon-square Congregational Church, 
Aldersgate-street, close to the General Post Office. 
These services are held in connection with the 
Congregational Young People’s Union every Wed- 
nesday from 1 to 1.30 p.m. Preachers are announced 
up to the end of September, the last on the list, for. 
Sept. 26, being the Rev. Bernard J. Snell. 

London: Channing House School.—The 
following successes are reported :—Matriculation 
(July) :—First-class: Miss Alice Mary Mellor and 
Miss Jane Williamson. In the Trinity College of- 
Music Preliminary Examination, Miss Kate Latache, 
with honours. 

London: College Chapel, Stepney Green.— 
On Sunday, Aug. 5, the usual conference in connec- 
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tion with the Central Postal Mission was held at five 


o’clock. Mr. John Evans took the chair, and Mr, 


Lucking Tavener introduced the subject of the 
Christian Endeavour Movement. In his address he 
called attention to the startling and encouraging 
fact that a religious society had grown in nineteen 
years from one small chapel meeting with forty- 
eight members to an association of 56,566 societies, 
with 3,363,960 members. It was a movement whose 
strength was in the direction where Unitarians 
were weak. Essentially it was a young people’s 
organisation for the deepening of religious life and 
the extension of organised usefulness. Irom_per- 
sonal experience, Mr. Tavener asserted that in 
orthodox bodies, where the Christian Endeavour 
Society existed, the young people did-so much of 
the work of the church. It provided a Look-out 
Committee (for watching for absentees), a Prayer- 
meeting Committee, and a Visiting Committee. 
The other distinctive feature of the Society was its 


_ pledge, and the repetition of that pledge at conse- 


cration meetings. These various items were dealt 


. with by the speaker at some length, who thought 


that, whilst Unitarians could not adopt the Christian 
Endeavour Society just as it stands, yet some such 
organisation would be useful in the churches of our 
denomination. Mr. Tavener preached in the morn- 


ing, and in the evening took for his subject “ Reli-_ 


gion at the Royal Academy, 1900.” 


ee SS OE SIS EAL EES, 


MARRIAGES. 


Hopes -- FigLDIna—On the 4th August, at the Free 
Christian Church, Croydon, Bernard, youngest 
son of the Rev. J. Page Hopps, to Ethel, 
daughter of Mrs. Fielding, Hursley, Anerley, 
and the late Robert Henry Fielding, Esq. 

Wauitze—Youna—On the 11th August, at Hamilton- 
road Domestic Mission, by the Rev. J. L. 
Haigh, Adam Bowman, eldest son of W. J. 
White, to Lillian, eldest daughter of W. F. 
Young, both of Liverpool, : 


DEATHS. 


~ Hypz—On the 10th August, at Cromwell House, 


Heaton Chapel, Ann Bancroft, the wife of 
Walter Hyde. Buried at the Stockport Ceme- 
tery, Aug. 14th. Friends will kindly accept 
this intimation. 


ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPHL, 
CHESTER. 


RESTORATION FUND, 


—_—— 


Asout £100 Srinn NeEpep. 


2 £ a. de 
Amount already acknowledged... see FOZ AOS 70 
Mrs. Girvin, Chester... ae Ret Os LOH 36; 
Lieut.-Col, Trevelyan, Penzance seen! 250 0 
Miss C. Harrold, Edgbaston... aa ob Oa 0 
Henry Payton, Esq., J.P., Edgbaston... 1 1 0 
Mrs. Thos, Ashton, Didsbury .., 0 0 


Further contributions will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged by Mr. WM. Ornzrt, 15, lore- 
gate-street, Chester. 


8 le FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BromyaRD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessie Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg). 


REENGAGES. — RIPE GREEN- 

- GAGES for Preserving, &c. A Box of 
24 Ibs., delivered free at any station ia England 
or Wales, for 5s. : 

F, ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, ROYSTON, 


‘DE-ENGAGEMENT required by lady 
in September as HOUSEKEEPER to single~ 


lady or gentleman, or as NURSE-HOUSE- 
KEEPER to invalid or elderly gentleman ; thorough 
practical experience. Salary £40. Best personal 
experience.—Address, M. C., Parkfield, Burgess 
Hill, Sussex. 


TV IGHGATE.— Wanted, in a Home for 

Ladies, a WORKING HOUSEKEEPER. 
Must be domesticated, trustworthy, and respect- 
able. Good cooking indispensable. — Write Ji, 
Office of THE INQUIRER, 


GS ATiewN. DA RR: 


eee 
_ SUNDAY, August 19. _ 


es 


Gs It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 4.M 
and 7 p.m., Rev. D, Amos. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. A. J. MaARcHANT. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 am. and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. STanLey, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7P.M.,Rev. J. Page Hoprs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Mr. J. C. Pain. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
Closed for repairs. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 P.M, Rev. Harry 8. Perris, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Mr. E. CapLeton. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.mM., Mr. ARMyTaGE BakE- 
WELL. Morning, “ War.” Evening, “ Peace.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E, 
STRONGE, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.mM., Rev. W. CoynowretH Pops, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circur. 
Closed for repairs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 p.M., Mr. 8S. G. KaMALKAR. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. S. Frenp. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Rownanp Hitz, and 3 P.M, 
Service for Children. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Mr, P. Riepy Prarv. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, lla.m., 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr, A. J. CLARKE, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Mr. Herbert Rix, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.Mm., Rev. 

Dr, MumMMERY. 


—— 


PROVINCIAL, 


BaLsaLL HEATH InstituTE: Our FatHen’s CHURCH; 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel. Closed for the re- 
mainder of August. 5 

BEDFORD, Library (side room), 6.30 P.M. 
Buackroon, Banks-street ,North Shore,10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 
BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BoDELL SMITH. 
Boorzg, Free Church, Masonic Hall, Merton-road, 
6.30 P.M. : 

BournemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rey. C. C, Cox, 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonss, M.A. 

Bricuton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

Canterpury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 4.m., 
J. Remineton Witson, M.A. 

DEAL and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11a.m.and 6.30 P.mM., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE,. 


OuR 


Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 8S. Burrows, 

HastTBOURNE Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. GrorcE Sv. Curr. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. 8S. Lana Buckianp. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 4.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G, Lanspowng, of 
Billingshurst. 

Lgxps, Mill Hill, 10,45 a.m, and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 
C. Hargrove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. RicHarp Lyrrie, 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M, Rev. R. A. Anmsrrone, B.A. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m., 
Rev. H. W. Hawxzs, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. 
WHITEMAN, 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev, Dr. G. Dawzs Hicks. Eveniug, 
“Love amongst the Ruins.” 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHanks, 

Mare@are, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 4.M., 
Mr. PETER Bonn, 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 Pm., 
Rey. CLEMENT E. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev, 
J. E. Careenter, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsMouTH, High-streetp Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

Ramsaate, St. George’s Hall, George-street, High- 
street, 6.30 P.m., Mr. Peter Bonn. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr, J. H. SawveE xt. 

RocupaLs, Blackwater-street, 10.30 A.M. and 6 P.M., 
Rev. J. C. PoLLarD, of Lancaster. 

ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. Denpy Agate, B.A. 

SrpMovuTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Sovutuport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m. Rey. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 am., Rev. R. C. Dendy. Stables in the 
grounde, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.M.and 6.30 P.M. 

YorRK,St, Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6.302.m., 
Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A, 


————_ 
IRELAND. 


WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. EH. Mettonz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited, 


SLE OF MAN.—A Series of Services, 

conducted by Unitarian Ministers, will be held 

in the TOWN HALL, PORT ST. MARY, com- 

mencing Sunday, Aug. 19. Service at 11. Preacher 
for Sunday next, Rev. J. CRowTrHeR Hirst. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W 
STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 
(at LIBERTY after September). 


Ree W. MASON can SUPPLY during 
the Summer and Autumn, or take temporary 
charge of VACANT PULPIT.— Address, Culcheth, 
Warrington, 
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IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Papils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


TRINCIPAL 


= 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


ANGLEWOOD SCHOOL AND 
KINDERGARTEN, 
BARUT GREEN, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
VACANCIES FOR BOARDERS, 
Delicate children needing special care and treat- 
ment received. Bracing country air. Resident 
Mistress fully certificated. Mme, Osterberg gives 
daily lessons in Swedish gymnastics, conducts 
school games and special medical movements. 
For prospectus and references, apply Miss 
LESLIE, Principal. 


HE WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 


TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 
HEAD MASTER. 
GUY LEWIS, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 


ASSISTED BY 
Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and Manchester College, Oxford, and 
other Masters. 
This School will provide a sound liberal education, 
Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Music, Drawing. 
There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the School on Sunday. 
Cricket and Football fields, Gymnasium, Fives 
Courts, Workshop, &c, 


Fees. 
For Boarders ... £33 6s. 8d. a term (inclusive). 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s. a term. 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine. 


Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), Nantwich, 
Cheshire ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


SCHOOL, NANT- 
OPEN on 


ILLASTON 

WICH, CHESHIRE, will 

@, THURSDAY, September 20th next. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from Mr, Guy 

Lewis, Head Master (at the School), or from Mr, 

E. W. Marswatt, Clerk, 38, Barton Arcade, Man- 
chester, 


sheltered among the Pines; south aspect, Billiard- 


' RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
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G Ocrery OF FRIENDS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. 2 

Healthy country district. 

Fee £40 per annum. 

Write for prospectus. 

Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 


BWoary anh Mesivence. 
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A FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Rosert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. : 


OURNEMOUTH.—<“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens), 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. BOARD and RESIDENCE from 
30s. Send for particulars. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE;; close to sea ; 


room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Addreas, 
Miss CHaLpeEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


ELIXSTOWE.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments near Railway Station and to the Sea 

in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs. H. Rosinson, 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 


EAR WINCHELSEA.—-A few paying 
GUESTS received in a healthy country 
village. Terms moderate. Good cycling. Pretty 
undulating country. Within easy reach of Rye 
and Camber. References given.—Mrs. CoupPLanp, 
Icklesham, Rye. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘* Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 


Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate-—Mr.and Mrs.Sipney P. Porter, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoTEL in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ QuirTuDE, Lonpon.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 

Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for July.—“ Lessons from the New 
World.” 2. The Fall of an Empire. 
Price 1d., pest free 13d. 
Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


SS SESS EE ES 


Society for the Abolition of Vivisection 
Offices: 62, Strand, Lendon. 


In the matter of Vivisection the late Mr. 
John Ruskin was (like the late Dr. Martineau) 
on the side of the defenceless and oppressed. 
He resigned his Professorship at Oxford when 
Vivisection was introduced into the University 
course, and boch before dnd after he exerted 
his vast influence always on the same side. 
“These scientific pursuits,” he said, “ are now 
defiantly, insultingly separated from the 
science of religion: they are all carried on in 
defiance of what has hitherto been held to be 
compassion and pity, and of the great link 
which binds together the whole Creation, from 
its Maker to the lowest creature,” - 

The above Society confidently appeals for 
aid from all true lovers of justice and mercy. 


a 


tTHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


OF 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
: per Cent. 
DirzcTors, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenoz, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, F.C, 
Deputy-Chatrman—Marx H, Jupax, A.R.I.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 
F.H, A, Harpoastxx, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD Tay.eR, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Kphraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


I 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES” promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O # onthe minimum monthly balances, 2 ie) 
° when not drawn below £100, /, 

6 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2 1 /, on Deposits, ropayable on demand. 2 1 7, 
ZT/o ° 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


post free. FRANCIS RAVZNSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. & Holborn. a 
Telegruphie Address: © BIREBECK, LONDON.” 


ANTED, early in September, a 

MOTHER’S HELP orNURSERY GOVER- 
NESS where there are two children, the elder of 
whom goes to school.—Reply to *‘G.,” Inquirer 
Office. ‘ 


Printed by Woopratt & KinprER, 70 to76, Long Acre, W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.0. City 
Agent, JoHn Herywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JouN Heywoon, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, August 18, 1900. 
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Tue Inpian Famine Branmo Somas 
Founv.—Mr. Ion Pritchard acknowledges 
receipt of the following donations : 
— Amounts already acknowledged, 
£2,225 10s. 0Od.; Mr. G. G. Armstrong, 
£1 Is.; Mr. H. Brown, 4s. ; Upperthorpe 
Chapel, Sheffield (second donation), 
£1 6s. ld.; Mrs. Temple (second dona- 
tion), £1 1s.; Kate, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. C. 
Smith, £1; W.T., 2s. 6d.; Victoria-street 
Church, Loughborough, £1 9s.; Mr. A. 
F. Jones, 10s.; Mona, £1; Mrs. J. D. 
Earnes, £3; Total £2,236 6s. 1d. Con- 
tributions may be sent to Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

Ar last we have news of the successful 
relief on Aug. 14 of the besieged Legations 
in Peking, but not before seventy of the 
defenders had fallen, and many more had 
been wounded. The feeling of the whole 
country at this deliverance from a terrible 
anxiety cannot better be expressed than in 
the words of the Queen’s message to the 
officers commanding the Royal Marine 
Guard at Peking :— 


I thank God that you and those under 
your command are rescued from your peril- 
ous situation, With my people I have 
waited with the deepest anxiety for the 
good news of your safety, and a happy ter- 
mination to your heroic and prolonged de- 
fence. I grieve for the losses and sufferings 
experienced by the besieged. 

V. RI. 


Tur International Congress on the 
History of Religions, to be held in connec- 
tion with the Exhibition at Paris, Septem- 


ber 3-9, promises to be of great interest. 
Te Progrés Religieux of Geneva reports on 
August 18 that not less than 250 members 
have joined, and that number ‘will no 
doubt be considerably increased before 
the meeting of the Congress. Among the 
papers announced are the following :— 
Professor Tiele, on the history of the 
study with which the Congress is con- 
cerned ; De Gubernatis, on the character 
and progress of the History of Religions ; 
Dean Sabatier, a sketch of the progress 
of Biblical criticism during the second 
half of the nineteenth century; Count 
Goblet d’Alviella, on the study of Reli- 
gious Symbolism; Professor Senart, on 
the History of Buddhism ; Professor Gold- 
ziher, on the Influence of Mazdeism on 
Islam ; Mr. Alfred Nutt, on the place of 
Folklore in the History of Religions. The 
names of those wishing to join the Con- 
gress should be sent to Professor Jean 
Réville, 4, Villa de la Réunion, Paris- 
Auteuil. 


Tur Manchester Guardian has announced 
that, at the request of the Bishop and by 
permission of the Dean, a short course of 
divinity lectures will be given in October 
in the Derby Chapel of Manchester 
Cathedral by Dr. Sanday. The subject of 
the lectures will be “The Beginnings of 
Christian Thought outside the New Testa- 
ment.” These lectures will be open to 
clergy, .Nonconformist ministers, and 
students of all theological colleges in the 
three dioceses of Chester, Manchester, and 
Liverpool on presentation of tickets at the 
cathedral. Tickets may be obtained from 
the Archdeacons and Rural Deans of the 
diocese of Manchester, or from Canon 
Arthur Gore, Bowdon; Archdeacon 
Madden, Liverpool; the Rev. J. M. Elvy, 
the Cathedral, Manchester ; and the Rev. 
Dr. Mackennal, Bowdon. Each minister 
is this year allowed the privilege of pur- 
chasing a second ticket, with the object of 
introducing a friend to the lectures. Pro- 
fessor Sanday will be the preacher in 
Manchester Cathedral on Sunday evening, 
Sept. 30. 

Ir was in the Jubilee year, 1887, that 
Mr. G. F. Watts wrote to the Times, 
suggesting as a fitting commemoration of 
the fiftieth year of the Queen’s reign the 
erection of a national monument, which 
should record the deeds of heroism of 
humble people in every-day life; for, he 
said, ‘‘ The material prosperity of a nation 
is not an abiding possession: the deeds of 
its people are.” As a modest beginning 
towards such commemoration, Mr. Watts 
has himself built a memorial cloister in the 
old churchyard of St. Botolph’s, Alders- 
gate, which is now laid out as a public 
garden, under the shadow of the General 
Post Office. The “memorial cloister” is 


built with perfect simplicity, and is, in 
fact, a covered shelter, with seats running 
along its whole length, and looking out 
upon the garden, and it is in the divisions 
of the wall at the back that space is pro- 
vided for 144 memorial tablets, such as the 
four which have already been erected. In 
the oak beam running along the open 
front of the shelter, under the roof, the 
words are carved, “In Commemoration of 
Heroic Self-Sacrifice.” The tablets are of 
some kind of glazed ware, with simple 
decoration, and bear the following in- 
scriptions :— 


THOMAS GRIFFIN, Fitters’ Labourer, 
April 12, 1899, in a boiler explosion at a 
Battersea sugar refinery, was fatally scalded 
in returning to search for his mate. 

WALTER PEART, Driver, and HARRY 
BEAN, Fireman, of the Windsor express, 
in July 18, 1899, whilst being scalded and 
burnt, sacrificed their lives in saving the 
train. 

Mary Rocurs, Stewardess of the Stella, 
March 30, 1899, self-sacrificed by giving up 
her life-belt, and voluntarily going down in 
the sinking ship. 

GEORGE STEPHEN FUNNELL, Police Con- 
stable, Dec. 22, 1899, in a fire at the 
‘‘Hlephant and Castle,’’ Wick-road, Hack- 
ney Wick, after rescuing two lives, went 
back into the flames, saving a barmaid, at 
the risk of his own life. 


The Vicar of St. Botolph, writing in the 
Guardian of the recent opening of the 
Aldersgate Garden and Memorial Cloister, 
referring to the simplicity of the latter, 
said: “It is meant to be so,*because it 
commemorates simple lives and deeds of 
bravery quite simply done at the call of 
duty. It was felt that nothing could be 
better than that men and lads, engaged in 
the work of the City, should have kept 
before their eyes the memory and example 
of those heroes of the factory and the 
workshop, of the mean street and the poor 
home, who learnt and still teach the great 
lesson of self-sacrifice.” It is hoped that 
the example thus set will be followed in 
other great towns throughout the country. 


Tur Athenseum of last week, in a review 
of recent New Testament Literature, deals 
with the two volumes of the “ Interna- 
tional Handbooks of the New Testament” 
which have already appeared, that on the 
Synoptic Gospels by President Cary, of 
the Meadville Theological School, and 
that on the Pauline Epistles by Dr. 
Drummond, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford. The reviewer’s opinion 
of this work is, “that the enlightened 
layman who wishes to read the New 
Testament with reverence and under- 
standing may find what he wants in it.” 
“Professor Cone,” it is added, “the 
general editor, is the author of excellent 
books, written from an advanced point of 
view, on the Gospels and the early de- 
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velopment of Christian thought. Dr. 
Drummond needs no introduction in this 
country.” Of the volume on the Gospels 
it is said :— 


While Dr. Cary occupies an extremely 
modern point of view, he is not at all 
speculative in his treatment, and in many 
instances he might bave gone a little further 
than he does in seeking the historical basis 
of a narrative. The differences of the 
accounts are skilfully set forth, and the in- 
troduction presents as full a view of the 
synoptic problem as could be expected in a 
work of such compass. 


And again, of Dr. Drummond’s volume :-— 


Principal Drummond deals in the second 
volume with seven Pauline Epistles, all 
accepted by him as genuine. The writers 
in this publication draw from the same 
fountains of learning as those in the ‘‘ Eix- 
positor’s Greek Testament,’’ and we see in 
both cases the effects of the recent reaction 
in questions of the authorship and date. 
The introductions in this volume are 
singularly fair and able, and scholars may 
do well to consult them, as they contain 
statements of views based on adequate 
inquiry. The commentary is short, chiefly 
by the omission of less important topics, 
and the way is made quite plain for the 
reader. 


Tue Rev. Stanley M. Hunter, minister 
of the Unitarian Church, St. John, New 
Brunswick, who last year paid a visit to 
his relatives in this country, after ten 
years of service in America, has come over 
for a further visit this summer. Mr. 
Hunter, on his return from the recent 
Boston anniversary meetings, preached a 
sermon on “ Advance of Liberal Thought,” 
which has been published by the St. John 
Branch of the Women’s Alliance. Having 
spoken of Unitarianism as the highest ex- 
pression of freedom in religion, Mr. 
Hunter said :— 


Let the good work goon. I repeat, the 
world is coming our way. The world has 
put its hand to the plough (whether consci- 
ously or unconsciously), and it cannot turn 
back. ‘The liberal army is a small one. But 
it stands on the ramparts of truth. ‘* Her 
bulwarks cannot be shaken.’’? Let no man 
tbink he can desert this ‘‘ great cause, God’s 
new Messiah,’’ for some personal prejudice 
or ignoble reason, with impunity. He can- 
not so violate conscience without paying the 
penalty in a shrunken disposition and 
blurred vision. This great cause needs the 
best there isina man. Ithasno use for the 
worst. But to every man who will give of 
his best, it will return a thousand-fold. 
The outlook for Unitarian thought was never 
brighter. 


THomas Farp, whose death is an- 
nounced at the age of seventy-four, was 
an artist as popular in this country as in 
his native Scotland, from which his sub- 
jects were chiefly drawn, depicting the 
pathos of humble life. Born in 1826, the 
son of an engineer and millwright, he was 
trained in an art school at Hdinburgh, 
where he had W. G. Orchardson for fellow- 
student. At the age of twenty-three he 
became an associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, but in 1852 settled in London. 
where three years later his fame was made 
by the exhibition of his “ Mitherless 
Bairn.” Mr. Faed was elected a Royal 
Academician in 1864, and retired in 1898. 


Dr. Marrinzav’s “A Study of Religion: 
Its Sources and Contents,” which has been 
out of print for some time, has now been 
re-issued by the Oxford University Press. 


SILENT WORK. 


Tue Rev. Samuel A, Eliot, recently 
secretary, and now president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, sent to the 
Christian Register, of July 26, the follow- 
ing address :-— 


«The new secretary has gone upon a 
well-deserved vacation; and the former 
scribe is again in his seat, returning from 
a three weeks’ rest in a quiet place by 
the sea. After the hurrying events and 
many labours of the last two months, this 
change has been most salutary; and the 
silent days have brought their own mes- 
sage. Do we not too often make demand 
that the influences that sway us shall be 
noisy and demonstrative? We are all 
the time’ thinking that the kingdom really 
comes with observation. We are sur- 
prised to find that genuine power is not 
in storm or earthquake so much as ina 
still voice. We are slow to learn that the 
best influences of our lives come softly 
and silently as the summer life comes 
which is to ripen everything in the Juxury 
of autumn. If there is anything more 
impressive than the rapidity with which 
Nature works, it is the utter silence of 
the transforming processes. Here are 
marvels done daily before our eyes, but 
there is neither boast of intention nor cry 
of triumph. Noiseless and unseen forces, 
uttering no warning of their purpose, go 
to work until new glory and beauty are 
spread around us, No voice, no language, 
but a word that runs to the end of the 
world. Nothing said, only something 
done. No articulate utterance, yet an 
intense energy of declaration. Silence, 
yet speech. 


“T think voluble people have much to 
learn from a taciturn God. A soul is not 
made as a statue is, with click of hammer 
and chip of chisel from without. It is, I 
suspect, made rather by unfolding from 
within. Emerson said, ‘God does not 
speak prose, but communicates with us by 
hints, omens, inferences, and resemblances 
in objects lying allaround us.’ It is good 
for us sometimes to listen for these silent 
voices. Language, after all, is inadequate 
to the uses of the spirit; and itis unduly 
forced when we try to make it compass 
and describe all our thoughts and 
emotions.’ It is a good instrument of 
business, of instruction, and of mutual 
understanding; but, as Martineau said, 
‘When we try to raise it to its highest 
function, it only spoils the thing it cannot 
speak.’ Surely, worship must sometimes 
seek the wilderness of the upper chamber. 
It requires a certain privacy of spirit. 
Are not our voiceless moments our most 
honest moments? Is not soliloquy more 
sincere than conversation? Has not each 
one of us something in himself which re- 
fuses to be phrased ? 


“Tt may well be, then, that a genuine 
and personal confession of faith will prove 
a better means of strengthening another’s 
hope than argument. So often we 
ministers seek to impart religion by ex- 
pounding, by intentional address, by pur- 
posed onset. Is not a better way that of 
self-revelation ? Speech is no burden- 
bearer. I think Job’s friends were wise 
men, after all; though the popular phrase 
derides them as but poor comforters, 
Did they not give us a real insight into 
the way of consolation when they went 
and sat in silence with their heart-broken 
friend? They just recognised his sorrow, 


and sohelped him to bear it better than by 
texts. Sometimes the voiceless language 
of considerate act, of tone and bearing, 
of uncatalogued sympathies, makes the 
most potent speech. There are times 
when, though men speak with the tongues 
of angels, itis but as sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbal. Blessed is he who knows 
how and when to refrain, as well as how 
and when to speak. 

“Do we not often make religion didactic 
instead of receptive? Do we not make it 
a desire to influence rather than a desire 
to be influenced ? Weso often think of 
faith as something to be won, when really 
it is something to be quietly accepted. We 
apply to religion the principles of our 
money-getting and our competitive suc-° 
cess; but, really, the process should be 
just reversed. In the hurry of the street, 
the way of contention and assault is the 
natural. way. But religion is a silent 
energy ; and, if a soul is full of tumult, 
faith and hope cannot find entrance. It 
is the calm lake that mirrors the stars. 
The least cat’s paw wrinkling the surface 
wipes out the reflected glories of the 
heavens. Z : 

“ Yet we should be careful not to make | 
the need of occasional quietude an excuse 
for listlessness in service or for languor of 
will. The silence of nature is not a 
passive thing. I do not urge upon any 
one a merely idle trust; but I think in 
the last weeks I have discovered another 
mode of energy than that of the easy flow 
of talk—the energy whose realm is feeling, 
which is a force, not a voice, which is a 
spirit bearing witness with our spirits— 
the revelation not in words, but in deeds, 
which Nature in these summer days 
declares is the revelation of an intense 
industry, alert, vital, ambitious. In co- 
operation with such silent energies, let us 
find inspiration and joy!” 


Tne great secret of life and power is to 
make and keep one’s conscious con- 
nection with the infinite source. The 
power of every life, the very life 
itself, is determined by what it relates 
itself to. God is immanent as well 
as transcendent. He is creating, work- 
ing, ruling in the universe to-day, in 
your life and mine, just as much as He 
ever has been. We are too apt to regard 
Him after the manner of an absentee 
landlord, one who has set into operation 
the forces of this great universe and then 
taken Himself away. In the degree, how- 
ever, that we recognise Him as immanent 
as well as transcendent, are we able to 
partake of His life and power. In the 
degree that we throw ourselves open to 
the inpouring tide of this immanent and 
transcendent life, do we make ourselves 
channels through which the Infinite 
Intelligence and Power can work.—k. W. 
Trine. 
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RITSCHLIAN THHEOLOGY.—IL. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM HARNACK’S 
“ HISTORY,” 


“Tae religion of the Gospel,” says Dr. 
Harnack (Vol. I., p. 60), “is based on this 


belief in Jesus Christ; that is, by looking 


to him, this historical person, it becomes 
certain to the believer that God rules 
heaven and earth, and that God, the 
Judge, is also Father and Redeemer.” In 
his preface to the third (German) volume, 
the author observes that his critics charge 
him with not stating with sufficient clear- 
ness what “the Gospel” is by which he 
consistently tests the significance of the 
developments of dogma. In reply he 
gives “a brief epitome” of his view. He 
Says :— 

~The preaching of Jesus contains three 
great main sections. First, the message of 
the approaching Kingdom of God or of the 
future salvation; secondly, the proclama- 
tion of the actual state of things, and of 
thoughts such as are given in Matt. vi. 25-34, 
vii. 7-11, ix. 2, x. 28-33, &c.; thirdly, the 
new righteousness (the new law). The 
middle section, connected with Matt. xi. 
25-30, and therefore also combined with the 
primitive Christian testimony regarding 
Jesus as Lord and Saviour, I hold from 
strictly historical and objective grounds to 
be the true main section, the Gospel in the 
Gospel, and to it I subordinate the other 
portions. 


- He admits that Christ himself expressed 
this “Gospel” under the cover of Escha- 
tology ; but that does not shake him from 
his allegiance to this heart of the whole 
matter, which, be it observed, is found by 
no means in John—a work in which he 
finds “an abundance of allusions to the 
historical Jesus, and at the same time the 
most sovereign treatment of history,” and 
«a, bright cloud of the supra-historical” 
—hbut in Matthew. It will be interesting 
to the reader to look up the references ; 
he will see how much that is valid for all 
to whom the New Testament isa significant 
literature is linked to that claim of unique 
and—as has been said—exclusive revela- 
tion which is given in the passage last 
referred to, a claim respecting which 
some explanation is urgently called for in 
the face of contemporary studies in 
religious history. 

The Ritschlians, for their part, not only 
regard this claim without any shrinking, 
but, in accordance with their experiential 
method, they, as individual believers, have 
found it a true claim, and therefore they 
declare that “the Gospel” can only be 
appropriated and adhered to in connec- 
tion with ‘a believing surrender to the 
person of Jesus Christ.” Yet in the 
moment of making this declaration most 
definitely Dr. Harnack, typical here of 
the whole school, is careful lest anyone 
should either take on himself to lay down 
terms as to the character’ of this “ sur- 
render,” or as to the nature of that 
“person” to whom it is made. “ Every 
dogmatic formula is suspicious, because 
it is fitted to wound the spirit of religion; 
it should not at least be put before the 
living experience in order to evoke it; 
for such a procedure is really the admis- 
sion of the half-belief which thinks it 
necessary that the impression made by the 
person must be supplemented. The 
essence of the matter is a personal life 
which awakens life around it as one 
torch kindles another.” (1., p. 71.) 

There have existed “two great types of 
thought,” says Dr. Harnack, and the 


question involved 
“whether virtue or grace, morality or 
religion, the original and inalienable con- 
stitution of man, or the power of Jesus 
Christ, was supreme” (V., 169). 
Nothing can be said that will more 
vividly exhibit the Ritschlian absolutism. 
“ Virtue,” “morality,” “the original con- 
stitution of man,” find their antitheses in 
“grace,” “religion,” and “the power of 
Jesus Christ.”’ Probably the author had 
some particular exponent of rationalist 
philosophy in mind when he penned the 
sentence quoted, and his parallelisms may 
have led him beyond his intention into so 
complete an identification of “ religion ” 
with the working of “ the power of Jesus 
Christ.” But the tone is quite character- 
istic. 


Now, in Harnack’s view, ‘dogmatic 


Christianity is intellectual Christianity” 
(I. p. 16), and while he admits the func- 
tion of intellect in supplying philoso- 


phical elements to exist side by side with 


the historical, he consistently deplores 


the triumph of ‘“intellectualism ” which 
“in a Christianity represented by the 
clergy” succeeded to the first attempts 


at Christian philosophy among the Apolo- 
gists. He says (IIL, p. 229) :— 


What we here chiefly understand by 
‘¢intellectualism’’ is the placing of the 
scientific conception of the world behind 
the commandments of Christian morality 
and behind the hopes and faith of the 
Christian religion, and the connecting of 
the two things in such a way that this 


conception appeared as the foundation of 
Thus was | 
created the future dogmatic in the form 


these commandments and hopes. 


which still prevails in the churches, and 
which presupposes the Platonic and Stoic 
conception of the world long ago over- 
thrown by science. The attempt made at 
the beginning of the Reformation to free 
the Christian faith from this amalgamation 
remained at first without success. 


Of course the Ritschlian movement is 
meant to prove a successful attempt and 
to complete the work of the Reformers. 

It is the Trinitarian theology, Dr. 
Harnack says, which has perpetuated this 
Hellenic and not really Christian way of 
looking at things. In this theology we 
“meet with what the Church inherited 
from the downfall of the ancient world of 
thought, though, certainly, it presents 
itself in a very much abridged and stunted 
form.” 

Owing to the way in which it was 
employed, and owing to its being united 
with separate Biblical expressions which 
came to be taken as philosophico-theological 
conceptions—the rtpédmo. trdp£ews, modes of 
existence, for example—it doubtless under. 
went the most astonishing modification. 
Still the doctrine of the Trinity, in the theo- 
logical treatment given to it, became the 
vehicle by which the Platonic and Aristote- 
lian philosophy was transmitted to the Slavie 
and Germanic peoples. It contains a most 
peculiar blend of the Christian thought of 
the revelation of God in Jesus, and the 
legacy of ancient philosophy (IV., p. 129). 

On the strength of such passages the 
orthodox opponents of Ritschlianism have 
naturally suspected a tendency, and more, 
to deny the Trinity; but that. doctrine 
has long shown itself to be most elastic 
and compressible, and these qualities have 
not failed it in the hands of Ritschlians, 
wee maintain their claim to orthodoxy 
still. 

It might have been thought that, as 
amongst those who were foremost in 


|creating the “dogmatic” so long pre- 


in them has _ been 


valent in the Church no one stands 
higher than Athanasius, a Ritschlan 
historian would have had but limited 
sympathy with the victor at the Nicene 
Council. On the contrary, Dr. Harnack 
finds in Athanasius the deliverer of 
Christianity from a confusing welter of 
opinion. His “importance to posterity,” we 
are told, “consisted in this, that he defined 
Christian faith exclusively as faith in 
redemption through the God-man who was 
identical in nature with God, and that 
thereby he restored to it fixed boundaries 
and specific contents” (IIT., p. 144.) But 
it is obviously not because of his having 
propounded a neat philosophical theory 
which, at whatever expense in the way of 
mutual contradictions when it came to be 
worked out, stood forth with a certain 
magnificent and captivating boldness from 
all others, that Athanasius receives the 
author’sapplause. It is because the asser- 
tion of the oneness of Christ “ essentially ” 
with the eternal Father-God was to him a 
vitalising thought, for the sake of which 
he could dare alike to face an opposing 
world in controversy and to risk all pos- 
sible philosophical complications. _ For 
him it was a thought to live by rather 
than to expound. To anyone familiar with 
Ritschl’s works it is easy to see how any 
follower of his must be attracted to such 
a thinker as Athanasius, notwithstanding 
the share he took in the establishment of 
the Nicene creed. 

In our days the doctrine of Incarnation 
is beginning to be thought upon afresh 
under a more vivid consciousness of divine 
immanence. Let us hope there will never 
be an institution which, by exalting the mew 
idea into “dogma,” will give the world a 
new “intellectual” war-cry and rob man- 
kind of a true “ word of life.’ How the 
Trinitarian thought fared as time went on. 
is thus put by Dr. Harnack :— 


For Athanasius the fundamental religious 
thought was the “Opoovcvos, and just because 
of this he could not treat it technieally, 
For the Cappadocians the ‘Opioovoras and the 
doctrine of the Trinity came to be the grin 
of theological knowledgo. For the West ee 
after Augustine these doctrines heeamo a 
sacred legal statute, to which, above all 
obedience must be rendered. ‘Ynis jis the 
course of things which is conscantly repeated 
in the history of religion, Men pass from 
the religious thought to the philosophical 
and theological doctyip'al proposition, and 
from the doctrinal proposition which requires 
knowledge to the legal proposition which 
demands obedience, or to the sacred relic 
the common veneration for which constitutes 
a bond of union for the community, whether: 
it be that of the nation, the state, or the. 
Church, And thus the process of formulat- 
ing comes to have an ever-increasing im-. 
porters) ae Poe nora with the mouth, 

ecomes the foundation of Shure} 
(Iv. 137). of the Chureh. 

Well, what then about the anti-Trint- 
tarian movement which showed itself 
amongst those who, in the sixteenth cen-. 
tury, made effective remonstrance against: 
this heavy load of authoritatively imposed’ 
ereedalism ? Asalready said, Dr. Harnack: 
recognises in this movement (of which he. 
takes the Socinian type as presented in the 
Racovian Catechism, 1609, as the.classicali 
illustration) a definite “issue” of the history: 
of dogma. Modern Catholicism. offers. its: 
“issue” in what hecallsthe “ neutralising” 
of dogma ; it acknowledges the necessity of 
accepting the intention to believe all that. 
the Church says ought to be believed, im 
the place of an intelligent knowledge and 
acceptance of the. prescribed dogmas. Im 
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“Protestant ” (i.e, Lutheran) develop- 
ments towards the emphasis on piety 
springing from attachment to the person 
of Christ, the author sees the fruitful 
“issue” of this history. In Socinianism 
he finds only the “ self-disintegration”’ of 
dogma; but that is a real “issue” also. 

It is very clear that Dr. Harnack has 
addressed himself with his accustomed 
zeal and thoroughness to the study of the 
earlier anti-Trinitarians, and he knows 
also that through the efforts of Sozzini 
a new Confession developed itself from 
Unitarianism, the Christian character of 
which cannot be denied, and which, after 
a history rich in dramatic incidents, found 
a place for itselfin England and America, 
and produced excellent men.” Neverthe- 
less, it is not evident that he has made 
close acquaintance with these excellent 
men, for his delineation of the movement 
stops short at the seventeenth century— 
a matter the more surprising when we 
remember therecent origin of Ritschlianism 
itself. Within the limits accepted by the 
author, however, he has done good service, 
although his criticism of the positions set 
up in the Catechism seems at times to 
betray a somewhat less genial disposition 
than he has taught us to expect in him. 
He prefixes to his examination of the 
“Socinian Doctrine” (as given in the 
Catechism of 1609) an historical survey 
which is specially suggestive on the Ger- 
man side. Of Faustus Sozzini himself, he 
speaks in terms of high praise, notwith- 
standing the defects of his system. 
Servetus, too, is recognised as a ‘“ unique 
man,” ‘an empirical investigator, a 
critical thinker, a speculative philosopher, 
and a Christian Reformer in the best sense 
of the term” (VII. 128). We need not 
quote further remarks of the kind. It is 
more important to observe that in Har- 
nack’s view the fault of Sozzini was in 
ignoring the “ correct tendencies” (author’s 
italics) ‘which led the Church to the 
doctrines of the Godhead of Christ, 
the Trinity, and Satisfaction.” A very 
characteristic attitude is represented here. 
And a remark, the parallel to which we 
seem to have heard nearer home, is found 
in the next sentence—‘One can agree 
almost everywhere with the formal criti- 
cism to which the Socinians subjected the 
orthodox doctrine, and yet hold'that the 
representatives of the latter displayed a 
much surer understanding of the Gospel 
than their opponents” (VII. 137). 

The chief points in favour of the 
Socinians the author finds to be (1) their 
courageous simplification of the import of 
the Christian religion; (2) their system 
sought to substitute “ethics” for the 
“metaphysics”? which had so long domi- 
nated the doctrine of the Church; (8) 
it made for definiteness and clearness in 
religious expression and exposed the 
futility of “unintelligible paradoxes and 
contradictions ;”’ and (4) “it delivered the 
study of Holy Scripture from the ban of 
dogma, and itself made a good beginning 
with a sound, historical exegesis.” But 
having granted these merits, the author 
has a heavy indictment to bring against 
Socinianism, with the words of which we 
may end these quotations. He says :— 

That the Christian religion is faith, that 
it is a relation between person and person, 
that it is therefore higher than all reason, 
that it lives not upon commands and hopes, 
but upon the power of God, and appre- 
hends in Jesus Christ the Lord of Heaven 
and earth as Father—of all this Socinianism 
knows nothing. 


We need only repeat the warning that this 
verdict must be taken as referring, not to 
the Unitarianism of Channing or of 


Martineau, but to the Racovian creed,. 


now nearly three hundred years old. But 
this also is a kind of remark which seems 
familiar in modern application, and re- 
minds us of that ancient tendency, from 
which it would appear the Ritschlians 
are not wholly free, to consider one’s own 
party the only orthodox and soundly reli- 
gious. Undoubtedly, there is much 
fervent piety in this interesting group of 
reformers; but amid so much confidence 
that they specially of all men have ‘“ the 
gospel” at heart, are there no dangers? 
Or must “ Protestant” in Dr. Harnack’s 
narrower sense reconcile itself to perma- 
nent opposition to the Catholic spirit ? 


JOHN BURGESS’S DIARY AND 
CORRESPONDENCE.—III. 


Ir is in his letters that the religious 
opinions of John Burgess are most clearly 
set forth’ The one extant volume of his 
Diary does not throw much light upon this 
point, but it shows him as a diligent 
student of the Scriptures and a regular 
attender at the conferences for moral and 
religious conversation held at the houses 
of members of the Ditchling General 
Baptist Society. The Diary only just 
takes us into the year 1790. In May of 
that year the Rev. Charles Lloyd was 
settled in charge of the Ditchling congre- 
gation. He had ministered for a short 
time to Oat-street congregation, Evesham, 
but had changed his views on the question 
of infant baptism. He did not remain 
long as minister at Ditchling, but he made 
a great impression. In 1793 he withdrew 
from the ministry. Though John Burgess 
emigrated to America in 1794, he writes 
five-and-twenty years later with respect 
and affection of his former pastor, Dr. 
Lloyd. There had been a good deal of 
sympathy amongst the General Baptists 
with the American colonists in their 
strugele against George III. and his 
singular colonial policy; moreover, they 
had not been untouched by that wave of 
feeling which culminated across the 
Channel in the Revolution. The political 
outlook in England was dark and cheer- 
less during the closing years of the 
century; there seemed no hope of reform. 
We need not wonder, then, that there was 
a continual stream of emigrants to the 
New World from the ranks of the General 
Baptists at this period. A letter from 
John Burgess, dated Oct. 29, 1794, dis- 
closes a little of the current feeling ; it is 
dated from Westchester County, in the 
State of New York, and begins simply :— 

‘¢ Thos. Hallet I recollect that you was one 
of our Ditchling Frends, a frend to Liberty 
and Truth ; Justice and the rights of Man. 
Iam in a World were I have little opper- 
tunity to hear how publick matters are 
going on .. . but what little I have heard 
of the War is that justice and truth seem to 
prevail over Tyranny and Oppression, which 
gives me pleasure at the Idea, for there is 
nothing so hateful in my sight [as] to see 
one Man try to oppress another, for what 
are we, we are all alike all Mortal Crea- 
ture[s] all dependant upon the Great Father 
of the Universe and indeed dependant 
one upon another.’’ . . . He urges his 
friends to come over and join him, ‘‘ what 
an additional pleasure ’’ he says ‘‘ would it 
be tome to see these my old frends come 
and smoke a pips with me in this New and 
happy world . . . we could converse upon 
what subject we pleas’d political Morral 


or Religious without any person to suspect 
us or having any power or right to controul 
us, oh I would not Exchange this Natural 
Right the great source of human Happiness 
no not for all the riches in Ditchling.... 
No man is Deny’d to carry his Gun rich or 
poor all alike, no bounds set to our Manners 
they run as far as we like to hunt, all be- 
longs to him that kills it, so [long as] we 
don’t Meddle with Man’s private property 
such what the farmer brings up tame... 
the farmers have been used to make many 
shifts tan their own Leather and make it up 
when they have done in a manner, save all 
their wool, make all their cloaths both for 
Men Women and Children the same as they 
did in England in my grandmother’s days. 
. « e L shall look for many [of] you early in 
the Spring, but don’t let me perswade you, 
judge for yourselves, if you prefer Slavery 
to Liberty Stop were you can have it by 
wholesale. . . . Don’t forget to remember 
me to Mr. Davies and Mrs. Drawbridge— 
to my Son &c, and all my relations tell them 
I don’t repent I came away, have more 
reason to repent that I stayed so long spend- 
ing my strength for Naught and in Vain.’’ 
Several letters are addressed to his son 
John, who remained in England appren- 
ticed to Mr. Brigden, harness-maker of 
Cuckfield ; one, dated 1795, opens thus : 
“ John asa small token of my affection for 
you I have sent you as a present from this 
new World this happy republick a seal 
with theimpreshon of General Washenton 
president of the United States of America. 
I am informed that it is an exact Likeness 
of this great and good man, how the affairs 
of the Nation go on in England I have 
but little knowledge of at present but 
sopose they are worse and worse, if you 
can come to me with mr Drawbridge I 
shall be very happy to see you and make 
no doubt it would be to your advantage 
but I am informed there is more danger in 
coming then’ when I came, that is, some 
danger of been taken by the french.” In 
an article in Tue Inquirer for Jan. 2, 
1892, by Miss Kensett, of Horsham, some 
extracts are given from letters in the 
possession of her family, received from 
John Burgess. In one, dated June 10, 
1807, he tells us the preaching in America 
was too orthodox for his taste. “In 
England I had much pleasure in hearing 
such men as Mr. Evershed, Mr. Rowland, 
Mr. Dendy, Mr. Edwards my father-in- 
law, but more particularly Mr. Lloyd a 
man of the very first rate abilities had in 
my opinion the most Rational and most 
consistent scheem of any man I ever heard 
as well as practical.” He goes on to tell 
how he always went, when in New York, 
to hear “a Mr. Michel an Irish gentleman 
very good preacher and a Mr. Palmer of 
the same church an English gentleman.” 
They were Universalists, but he says 
“not the wors for that in my opinion, 
they are men of the strictest Moral 
Chariter the only two Gentlemen that 
I know of that refuses to take any pay 
for preaching most others have large 
sallarys. I amvery well aquainted with 
Mr. Palmer he is a very benevolent good 
disposition’d man pleasing in conversa- 
tion. Since I came to Sparta we had an 
Englishman that came from Hull in York- 
sheer that would sometimes preach to us 
at Sparta but he declined on account of 
bodily infirmity and is since dead. I 
think he was the nearest in my estima- 
tion to Mr. Lloyd of any man I ever heard 
for Matter, was a very poor Speaker, he 
spoke short sentences very correct and a 
most admirable chain of reasoning free 
from orthodoxy. We have a meeting for 
the most part about onc in two weeks at 
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Sparta Soplied by Itinerant preachers 
called Methodists the followers of Mr. 
Westly there are a great many of them 
in this country have a few good preachers 
but in general have no other qualification 
to make a long face and a great Noise.” 
After an interval of some years in which 
the correspondence was interrupted, 
John Burgess looks wistfully to the old 
country, and writes to his son on May 14, 
1815, with a great heart hunger for news 
of his relations and friends and the old 
places he knew so well. ‘“ My Son John 
Burgess. Some time past I dispared of ever 
hearing from you or your mother again but 
as a change has taken place in the politi- 
cal world I hope to hear from you that 
you and your family as well as my wife 
your mother are all well as I am through 
the mercy and goodness of God which 
calls upon me dayly to be thankfull. I 
am now in the 64th year of my age. Iam 
yet able to labour to my own Soport as I 
hope I allway shall, without been depend- 
ant upon any for my dayly Bread.... 
I have no recolaction when I heard from 
you last but it being so long since that I 
long much to hear from you and your 
mother and all my frend and aquaintance 
mr. Drawbridge family in perticuler fear 
-he is not yet living as he has not whrote 
to me so long time. ... I fear I shall 
never see any of you again in this World, 
but we [have] a good ground to hope we 
shall meet again in the Life to Come, it 
is impossible for me to say what will take 
place in this our life time for dayly Ex- 
perience teaches us that there are many 
strange and unexpected events take place 
“in the natural, morral, and political world 
the Late war with England I considered as 
a greevious Calamity but when the tidings 
of peace was made Known it was to me 
tidings of great Joy, for war I think is one 
of the greates[t] evils that befalls us, 
would to God that a general peace had 
continued throughout the world, but I 
_ much fear that the powers of Urope will 
not be Content to let the French nation 
Chuse their own master and whoever they 
as a nation shall think proper to have for 
their master I hope he will never draw the 
Surd but in defence of the rights of the 
people who may Chuse to place him at 
the head of the nation. Iam nearly of 
the same opinion respecting politicle 
matters as I was when in England but in 
respect to my Religious opinions I have 
seen much reason to alter my mind. Iam 
of the same opinion respecting the unity 
of God as I ever was for I think the 
Doctrin of the trinity one of the greatest 
corruptions in the Christian Church, the 
doctrin of the pre-existance of Jesus 
Christ I have intirely given up for I think 
he, Jesus of nazareth was the son of 
Joseph and mary a man in every respect 
like other men but Chosen of God as his 
Messenger to declare to men the Will of 
God, he was so highly favour’d of God 
that God gave unto him the spirit without 
measure and Jesus Christ was allways 
obedient to the will of his heavenly father 
and that for his great merit and morral 
worth God was pleased to Crown him 
with Glory and honnor and give him a 
name above every name &. &e. &. I 
formerly beleft in the doctrin of Endless 
misery but I find that has no foundation 
in Scripture nor reason or Justice so I 
have given that up, the doctrins of 
original sin, of atonement, of personal 
election and reprobation are to me doc- 
trins absurd in the extreem. I am very 


glad to hear that the Doctrin of the unity 
of God prevails so much I wish it could 
be planted hear for we hear nothing but 
rank Calvanism except the methodist. I 
very sildom go to meeting now I am so 
deaf and when I could hear I did not be- 
lieve one half what I heard so that I enjoy 
myself much better in reading and I 
have the use of a_ very large 
Library belonging to a gentleman who 
came from London long since I came 
he has got the greatest part of Docr 
priestley’s work. Docr Linsy, Docr Diney 
and Dor Hartley and many more of the 
same eminent Chariters I have been con- 
stantly reading them for 2 or 3 years past 
and have more pleasure in so doing than 
I should if I could hear all the preaching 
in America.—when you wright please to 
fill your paper full as I am apt to do about 
men and things wheather you ever hear 
from Waldron and Heathfield meeting, 
wheather James Sanders preaches there 
as yet, I never could get a leter from him 
such good frends as we was How happy 
should I be to receive one more letter 
from mr Drawbridge if he is yet alive. I 
want to hear from mr Loyd were he Liveth 
and wheather he preaches as yet for he 
was one of the best preachers I ever heard 
in all my life time, I often think of my 
Cosin Beal and about Barkham meeting 
wonder in my mind wheather it be con- 
tinued, who preacheth at Lewes, as to 
Ditchling I sopose is soplyed by one mr 
Bennet a very active man in promoting 
the Doctrin of the unity of God. ; 
T have a great share of aflictions both of 
body and mind but don’t think it right to 
complain for I have no doubt but all evil 
both natural and morral is desinid to 
bring out some great good in the end, I 
Bless God for my existence being fully 
perswaded that an infinitely wise, Just 
and good God would never have called me 
into Existence and render that state of 
Existance worse than a state of non- 
existance it is evident to me that God 
desined that we should be gainers by our 
State of Existance and all the evils wesuffer 
are nothing but means to bring about the 
end. I do not know that you can read this 
hetrogenious Epistle for my pen is got 
very bad and I have lost my Knife so 
cannot mend it.’? This letter is signed 
“From your afactionate Father John 
Burgess.” There is one later letter of his 
extant, sent to Mrs. Kensett, of Slaugham, 
in 1819, in which he says: “I thankfully 
acknowledge that I am under the same 
kind providence and injoy for the most 
part a good state of helth and bodily 
Strenth at the age of 68 and have only 
to wish I was more deserving those and 
all the blessings I injoy in this Life of 
trial [and] disciplen.” How much longer 
he lived I know not. Here we must leave 
him. His letters and his diary enable us to 
realise very vividly the life and times in 
which he lived. They also serve to remind 
us that in some points we have made an ad- 
vance upon the customs and habits of past 
generations. For example, in the case of 
recreation, John Burgess records attend- 
ing a Bull Bait at “Fryers Oake,” in 
March, 1788, and he even supplied a dog 
on that occasion for the inhuman sport ; 
but this practice was already on the wane, 
'and there are references to other sports 
that were soon to supplant bull-baiting in 
popular favour. He frequently mentions 
the Races at Lewes and Brighton, which 
had been instituted not long before, and 
he speaks of cricket as coming into favour; 


Agency—that alone creates 
monotony of thought. Then as the evening 


thus, Aug. 1, 1785: ‘ There was a cricket 
match at Lingfield common between 
Lingfield in Surry and the County of 
Sussex. Soposed to be upward of 2000 
people.” 

It is through the kindness of Mrs. 
Frank W. Burgess and Miss Kensett that 
I have been enabled to give these extracts 
from the diary and correspondence of that 
sturdy, self-reliant rationalist of the 
eighteenth century. ‘To men of his stamp 
we owe, perhaps, more than we are aware. 

W. 4H. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ed 

[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LmTTHRS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 


private information should be accompanied by the 


name and address of the sender.} 
—~e—— 


THE BICYCLE. 


Srr,—Your suggestion that we should 
present our ministers and their wives with 
bicycles struck me as a dreadful come- 
down, after reading Mr. Brooke’s address 
inculcating the study of the beautiful as 
an escape from the monotony of life, and 
as an incentive to originality. The ten- 


dency of the age seems to be for every- 
body to act and think alike. 
exactly the same news every morning, 


We all read 


supplied to the world by the Central News 
a fearful 


comes round after the day’s work, every- 
body who possibly can must rush about 
the dusty roads on a bicycle. 

As a convenient means of locomotion 
for the telegraph boy, or a tradesman 
going his rounds for orders, or as an 
occasional diversion like a game of cricket 
or football, I bave no objection to find 
with the cycle—no, not even for minister or 
clergyman going his round of visiting 
(provided coat tails and silk hat are 
avoided). What I do object to, is the 
sheep-like way in which mankind follow 
the lead set them by inventors and manu- 
facturers; individual originality and 
freshness is being stamped out. We 
can commune with God in Nature with- 
out paying ten guineas for a machine to 
heJp us. Our lanes, field-paths, woods 
and breezy commons are deserted. The 
art of walking is dying out ; yet there is no 
more health-giving exercise in the world— 
health for body and mind. ’Tis seldom 
ordered by a doctor, for he does not know 
what it is, from one week’s end to another 
he scarcely walks a mile himself. Even 
in the towns a twopenny fare on tram or 
train brings the fields and lanes within 
every one’s reach. I should expect more 
freshness and originality in my minister’s 
sermons if he devoted some hours a week 
to such simple healthful communion with 
Nature than if he spent as many hours 
rushing along the highways with the 
motley crowd. 

But if we can save the minister, I am 
afraid it is an undeniable fact that the 
inventor and manufacturer have ensnared 
most of the congregation; and fairly 
enough, inasmuch as it entails no Sunday 
work on ‘“ man-servant, maid-servant,, or 
cattle,” the use of the cycle on Sunday is 
gradually becoming universal. Bicycling, 
lawn-tennis, cricket, aud Sunday bands 
have made the Puritan Sabbath a thing of 
the past; and we have, at least, a semi- 
Continental Sunday. Let us he business- 
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like and accept the fact. Is a theatre 
kept open when the actors begin to play 
to empty seats? As soon as the numbers 
fall below a score in the summer months, 
why cannot we discontinue our evening 
services, and if desired for the conveni- 
-ence of some members who cannot attend 
at eleven o’clock, a short service without 
sermon be held at 8 a.m. In all pro- 
bability this latter would be unnecessary, 
as the few evening faithful ones for the 
most part would make arrangements for 
attending at eleven, thus cheering the 
minister by the larger attendance, and 
sparing him the depression and pumping- 
dry exertion of writing one of his weekly 
sermons for empty pews. 

Where an evening service was discon- 
tinued from June 1 to Sept. 30, the 
recommencing in October would come 
with fresh zest to minister and to con- 
gregation—a help to originality and an 
enemy to grooves. 


Bath. ArtHur EH, JONES. 
SEER Ok Ga AERA : 
FREE SPHECH IN THE PULPIT. 


Srr,—The main contentions in Mr. 
Gow’s sermon are admirable, and you did 
wellto publish along with it Miss Florence 
Hill’s story of the brave Congregationalist 
pastor, whose boldness of speech was 
rewarded by loss of a pulpit held for 
twenty-five years. Every self-respecting 
minister will speak out the whole word of 
the Lord which he feels committed to him, 
whether the people will hear or whether 
they will forbear, Every congregation of 
free worshippers, on the other hand, has 
at any time the right to say to its minister, 
«Your message is uo word of the Lord to 
us, and therefore we had better part.” 
And in these circumstances there should 
be no sense of grievance on the part of a 
minister who, having taken upon himself 
the prophet’s réle, is called upon also to 
bear the prophet’s burden. Let him go 
forth alone, not knowing whither he 
goeth, but strong in faith in a guiding 
God. Unto this hour was he called. He 
has not failed in his high trust: he has 
delivered his soul in freedom,and kept 
his honour clean before the Lord. The 


congregation has also maintained the clear |. 


right of its members to be protected from 
what they deem to be an unwholesome 
gospel. 

The theory of our free pulpit is that 
the minister is urged to speak his 
whole soul, and avoid the dissimulation 
involved in mental reservations and un- 
worthy suppression of honest conviction. 
It is a high charge, and carries with it 
heavy risks, from which, however, no brave 
truth-seeker will flinch. It is inevitable 
that now and then such a man must offend 
the susceptibilities of some of his people. 
But they are false to their trust when they 
try to close his mouth on these subjects 
upon which they -differ, while they 
encourage him to speak out on everything 
else upon which they are agreed. And 
they abuse their powers when, because of 
such occasional jarring, they seek to pro- 
cure the dismissal of an honest man. Only 
when there is utter alienation of sym- 
pathies on vital points is a congregation 
justified in taking so invidious a step as 
to vid itself of a minister who, from a 
conscientions spirit has felt obliged to 
speak unwelcome words. 

No complaint is made against the 
penalty which free speech may fairly bring 
upon the speaker; but no words can be 


too strong to condemn the onesidedness 
and intolerance which would charge the 
minister with exceeding his office and 
abusing his trust when he speaks as 
necessity is laid upon him to do. The 
attempt to stop free speech ina free pulpit 
—to prevent a man, deeply in earnest, from 
delivering his message—this is what is 
meant by “‘muzzling” the preacher. It 
is not a pretty word, but the idea is uglier 
than the word. That the dread of inter- 
ference with our proud freedom is no 
bugbear many of our ministers in these 
latter days can sadly testify. But the 
brave man will go on as he has begun, 
leaving the consequences in the hands of 
Him who gave the command to speak; 
and when members of his congregation 
remonstrate with him and tell him he has 
no right to wound their susceptibilities in 
this way, he will remind the grumblers 
that he was called to a free ministry, and 
that if this ministry is unacceptable the 


free members have their remedy. In the 


long run it is not the fearless man who 
suffers most. C. J. STREET. 
Dunoon, Aug. 22. 
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FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Srz,—I have in my possession a copy 
of the Form of Prayer used at the Reli- 
gious Service of the Free Christian Union, 
on the occasion when sermons were 
preached by Athanase Coquerel and C. 
Kegan Paul, and the date is given as 
Tuesday evening, June 1, 1869. See also 
footnote on p. 327 of “Letters of John 
James Tayler,” who died May 28, a few 
days before the service was held. 


Hogar Soitty ANTHONY. 


A WEDDING HYMN. 
THE GLADNESS OF OUR DAY. 
(Tunez :—WNo. 746 in Bristol Tune Book.) 


Our Father from above 
Sends us, to cheer the way, 
The light of Holy Love, . 
The gladness of our day, 
To keep our hearts at one with His 
Calm in the trust of heavenly peace. 


The greatest gift we need, 
Dearer than Hope and Faith, 
T'o inspire the noble deed, 
To conquer fear and death, 
To enrich us as the years roll by, 
Is Love, God’s treasure from on high. 


United heart and hand, 
And sanctified by prayer, 
The bride and bridegroom stand 
Within the Father’s care : 
O may they bless Him all their days 
With songs of gratitude atid praise. 


May every Christian home 
The peace of God possess ; 
O may His kingdom come 
In truth and righteousness : 
And chiefly may we live and move 
Encircled by His Holy Love. 


J. die FAIGH. 


Country Hourmay Movement.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House-cham- 
bers, Campden-hill, London, W., begs to 
acknowledge with many thanks receipt 


for this fund of the following sums :—' 


Another Friend, £5 ; 


Three more Holiday 
Makers, 15s, : 


OBITUARY. 


eet 
MRS. BIRKS, DERBY. © 


Tur congregation of the Friargate 
Chapel, Derby, have suffered a grievous 
loss in the death, after a long and painful 
illness, of Mrs. Birks, wife of their 
minister, the Rev. John Birks, F.G.S., 
who passed away on Thursday, Aug. 16, 
in her sixty-first year. Not only at Derby, 
but at Idle, Kingswood, and Taunton, the 
scenes of her husband’s ministry in 
former years, Mrs. Birks is remembered 
with respect and affection. She took a 
deep personal interest in congregational 
work, and at Derby was the superinten- 
dent of the Girls’ Sunday-school. The 
welfare of the young people connected 
with school and~ congregation she had 
specially at heart. Mrs. Birks was also a ° 
member of the Ladies’ Visiting Committee 
of the Derby Union Workhouse, and in 
other ways showed a helpful interest in 
the aged, the sick, and the poor. Her 
husband’s political, charitable, and philan- 
thropic labours were sustained by her 
constant sympathy. 

The funeral was on Monday, the first 
part of the service being held in Friargate 
Chapel. Both there and at the cemetery 
the Rev. J. K. Smith, of Belper, officiated, 
who, in speaking of Mrs. Birks, referred 
to her unselfish life, her unostentatious 
piety and the sincerity of her interest in 
all that pertained to the cause of true 
religion. Her example he solemnly com- 
mended to the attention of the young, as 
showing them the way by which they 
could best show their respect for her. 
memory. The service, both in the chapel 
and at the cemetery, was largely attended 
by members of the congregation and 
their friends and relatives. 

A memorial service is to be held on 
Sunday, conducted by the Rev. Ambrose 
Bennett, M.A., of Chesterfield. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 
From William Smith's “ Thorndale.” 


I never could look upon the stars and 
not feel that I claimed some kindred with 
the infinite and the eternal. Whyam I 
vexed incessantly with this question, 
“Mortal or immortal,” if nothing is to 
come of it? Or who can think upon that 
other and greater problem—the nature of 
Him who perchance sits central amidst 
the stars—and not feel that a creature 
who can—who must—state such problems 
to himself is surely destined, one day, 
somewhere, to have them solved for him ? 

Oh, ves! believe it !—believe it!—there 
is an eternal life within us. It will burn 
on !—it is akin to those stars. , 


This beautiful external nature, these 
still waters, these majestic hills, I have 
not been worthy of them. Where was the 
peace of mind, where the greatness and 
tranquility, where the noble, free, useful 
activity which all nature symbolises ? Not 
in me! notin me! or only for an instant. 
On my best hours such little thoughts, 
such little cares intruded. I have flowed 
weak as water. Any straw could turn me, 
A jest, alook, alaugh has thrown trouble 
into my soul; a pain, a lassitude, a sick 
and morbid feeling has changed the cur- 
rent of a whole philosophy, We would be 
gazing upward and around at some divine 
spectacle—gazing with calm and dilated 
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souls—and lo! there is ever some thorn in 
the sandal we must first stoop to extract. 


Stand aside from the crowd, and look 
on—have no other business than to look 
on—how mad and preposterous, how pur- 
poseless and inexplicable, will the whole 
scene of human life appear ! 


‘¢ How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
All the uses of this world! ”’ 

Step down into the crowd, choose a path, 
or let accident choose for you; be one of 
the jostling multitude; have wishes and a 
pursuit; and how full of meaning and 
purpose has itallbecome! This labyrinth 
of life is ever a straight path to him who 
keeps walking. 


Who that has cultivated a high and 
reflective piety has not recognised that 
religion does not first of all consist in 
hope of a future life, but consists first of 
all in living well here—in a certain felt 
relationship with God—in that happy, 
grateful, devoted relationship which 
springs from knowledge of God’s world 
and of our own humanity ? 

I boldly claim for the futwre generations 
of mankind that religion which our best 
and purest have claimed for themselves, 
when they shall be saints in heaven. In that 
state they confess that goodness and piety 


are their own ends—not preparation for 


any other state of existence. They will 
become so here. This life will cease to be 
regarded as chiefly as a preparation for 
another, because it will have become 
identified with that other. If we are 
immortal souls, we are immortal here ; 
death is but our great progression ; let us 
begin to live as the immortals should. 

- “Bear first,” said the Cistercian, ‘‘ then 
hope, is the impulse of a Christian life. 
Last of all, the Christian life itself is its 
own motive. There comes a time when 
neither fear nor hope is necessary to the 
pious man; but he loves righteousness for 
righteousness’ sake, and love is all in all. 
It is not joy at escape from future per- 
dition that he now feels; nor is it hope 
for some untold happiness in the future ; 
it is a present rapture of piety, and 
resignation, and love; a present that fills 
eternity. It asks nothing, it fears nothing ; 
it loves, and it has no petition to make. 
God takes back His little child unto Him- 
self—a little child that has no fear, and is 
all trust.” 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


—— 


I suprosEe most of you will be either in 
the country or somewhere by the seaside 
just now; having a good time, I hope, 
getting in a store of fresh air into your 
lungs, and fresh thoughts into your minds 
from the new sights that surround you; 
having a time of recreation, as we call it— 
or re-creation—so that you may come back 
to your work with fresh strength and 
renewed vigour. 

I wonder how many of you have taken 
boats with you to sail on the water. 
Have you ever thought what a strange 
thing it is to be able to make a boat that 
will stay on the top of the water and not 
tumble in? It is not easy to make a little 
wooden boat that willjust sail as you want 
it; but when we think of the great big 
ships, with lots and lots of people able to 
get into them, and yet not sink to the 
bottom, how wonderful it is! how is it all 
possible ? 


‘this a few months ago, for I was on one of 
our biggest ships for ten days, going across 
the great Atlantic ocean to America. It 
was a beautiful new steamer, and her first 
trip ; and as I was lying down in my little 
berth, or bed, I often said to myself, “ It is 
wonderful—wonderful.” 
numbering more than 2,000 people, all in 
this ship together; and yet we did not fall 
to the bottom, and we were always going 
along steadily and true to our right course ; 
though, look as earnestly as we could, 
there was no land to be seen for days. 
How could the captain tell whether he was 
going right? Well, we knew that he had 
studied a great deal, and that he had been 
in other ships and had guided them aright, 
and we knew that he had been chosen to 
be captain by people who had tested and 
tried him; and so, though we could not 
have guided ourselves, we felt quite safe in 


York safe and sound. 


the ship wili suffer. 


Now, I could not help thinking about | heads and hands are needed to work 
together if a ship is to make its way suc- 
cessfully from port to port. And, indeed, 
if we speak of all who are connected with 
the vessel we must think of the builders 
of the ship itself, of those who planned it, 
and of the innumerable heads and hands 
whose work was needed to invent, to make 
calculations, to carry out the instructions 
of their leaders—and all, from the least to 
the greatest, needing to work together, 
with common aims for the welfare of the 
ship. I think we may well understand 
that when this wonderful structure is 
completed people agree not to call the 
goodly vessel “it,” but consider her 
worthy to be spoken of as a human being : 


There we were, 


There she stands, 

With her foot upon the sands, 

Decked with flags and streamers gay, 

In honour of her marriage day, 

Her snow white signals fluttering, bending, 
Round her like a veil descending, 

Ready to be 

The bride of the gray old sea. 


his hands. And we were right to trust 
him, for he knew just what to do and how 
to do it; and in due time we reached New 

So sings Longfellow in his beautiful 
poem of the Building of the Ship, which, 
I think, you would enjoy reading, or, 
better still, having it read to you by 
someone who knows and loves the beauti- 
ful lines. 

There are two thoughts that always 
come to me when I think of these mighty 
ships that we see from the shore, and in 
which sométimes we even have the privi- 
lege to travel. The first is wonder and 
awe at the thought of the Mind of man ; 
how by his power of getting alittle know- 
ledge here and a little knowledge there 
into the laws which govern the world, he 
is able to unravel the mysteries of 
Nature and, by using God’s methods, is 
able to produce these wondrous results, 
and so prove himself, in a special sense, 
to be indeed a “child of God.” 

And the other thought is that of the 
beauty of working together. We find 
people are now able and willing to work 
together for business purposes; may we 
not look forward hopefully to the time 
when men shall join hands everywhere for 
the common good of everyone? Do not 
think that you, boys and girls, have 
nothing to do with this now; you have, 
indeed you have, The world will be all 
the better or all the worse according as 
you are trying now to get noble thoughts 
and right ideas about things to-day, and 
some you can even put in practice at the 
present time. For instance, in your school 
life you have the temptation of joining 
with just one or two congenial friends, 
and shutting out some others who are 
really needing a word of cheer from you. 

ToaErHer ; yes, all together, as much 
as in you lies, even to-day in your home- 
life, in your school-lfe; and then, as you 
grow in years, you will have large oppor- 
tunities of developing what has already 
come to be a habit of mind with you— 
namely, the habit of “looking to the 
things of another,” because you know 
that the world can only move smoothly 
when all try to think and act in harmony 
together with one another, and together 
with God Himself. 

Marian PRrITcHARD, 


Yes; the captain did a great deal, but 
he could not have carried us across the 
ocean alone. First of all, steam was 
wanted. Have you ever thought what a 
work it must be to get enough steam to 
move a big ship all through even one night 
and one day ? Perhaps you have watched 
the coalmen when they have brought coals 
to your home and have counted the sacks 
—ten to a ton. Well, how many have 
you counted at one time? Thirty or 
forty—perhaps, three or four tons; and 
these will last you at home for as many 
months, it may be. Think of this quantity, 
and then imagine for yourselves what it 
would be to have 140 tons instead 
of the three or four. Well, that is the 
quantity that was burnt every twenty-four 
hours in our ship, and that was con- 
sidered very little; some of the quicker 
steamers burn four times as much. Now 
try to realise how many men must be 
employed just to fetch the coal from the 
big coal-hole and put it on. But then, 
having succeeded in making the fire, and 
boiling the water, and getting the steam, 
it would do no good unless it was guided 
just in the right-way; and so these engi- 
neers, who often look so hot and grimy, 
have the ship partly in their keeping. 
They must work, and they must work 
together, obeying the captain’s orders. 

Then there is the work of the sailors ; 
they seem to have something to do every- 
where ; there are always two who are up 
aloft, in a little sort of box among the 
rigging; not a pleasant time when it is 
windy or cold. But the look-out must be 
kept; the safety of the ship is also in the 
keeping of those good sailors in the watch- 
box. They, too, must work together with 
those that are down below; it will be 
useless for them to look out unless they 
pass on the knowledge of what they see to 
the officers. 

And the officers, how much is in their 
bands! They have each their own special 
duties, but if they do not work together 
Then we must not 
forget the cook and his helpers; two 
thousand people to be fed is no easy task. 
The getting in of the food is in the hands 
of one of the officers, but then the cook 
has to make it ready for table, and there 
is no shop round the corner where one can 
run and buy anything that may have been 
forgotten. Ah! the more we think, the 
more marvellous it is to realise how many 


Goop may ever conquer ill, 
Health walk where pain hath trod ; 
As aman thinketh so is he; 
Rise, then, and walk with God. 
—Anon. 
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BEYOND OUR KEN. 


We are often told as Unitarians that 
our conception of Gop is poor and in- 
effective, and fails to reach the heart 
of the deepest religious needs. The 
Rev. C. E. Buxsy recently stated in 
these columns that ‘‘the orthodox 
formula of the worship of the one Gop, 
under the symbols of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, presents to the mind of 
Christendom a more complete and 
truer idea of the object of Christian 
worship than the symbol of ‘ Father ’ 
alone”’; and last week a correspondent 
sent us a quotation from Professor A. 
S. Praxsg, in which the conception of 
the Godhead, as embracing Son as 
well as Father, is declared to be 
deeper and more ethical than the 
Unitarian :— 

For it shows that God is no abstract 
unity, isolated and self-centred, but a 
higher unity of richer and more complex 
life, in which there is room for the play 
of emotion, and in which ethical rela- 
tions have their home, Thus we find in 
God not Fatherhood only, but Sonship ; 
not rule aud authority only, but the 
filial obedience which seeks always to do 
the Father’s will. 


Modern interpreters of Trinitarian 
doctrine are very insistent that the 
Unitarian conception makes of Gop 
an ‘abstract unity,’ and think that 
something is gained for spiritual 
religion when they have affirmed that 
there must be a ‘“‘gociety’’ in the 
Godhead. To us it appears that in all 
such arguments they are adventuring 
into dangerous seas of metaphysical 
speculation concerning the inmost 
nature of the Eternal, where even the 
subtlest mind is out of its depth, and 
attempting to raise a structure of 


knowledge for which there is no 
warrant in the experience of our actual 
life with Gop—while they inevitably 
invite less subtle minds to a new form 
of restrained Polytheism. It is, indeed, 
argued that there is a ‘‘ divine and 
revealed idea of personality,’ as in Gop 
a unity not simple and single, but 
“ tri-personal,”’ which is to be accepted 
as a higher truth concerning the being 
of Gop, and ‘‘of which account is 
given at first hand in His personal self- 
revelation in Jesus Curist’”’ ; but when 
we remember the teaching of Jzsus 
himself as it is recorded for us in the 
Gospels, and realise something of his 
own religious life and the religious life 
to which he called his disciples, we can 
only marvel at the astounding assump- 
tion involved in such assertions. 

One of the most powerful of the 
recent expounders of a Trinitarian 
theology is Dr. P. T. Forsyru, of Cam- 
bridge, who holds the Evangelical 
position that “‘the cross is the one 
final, absolute, and comprehensive 
revelation of Gop,” and in the death 
of Curist sees ‘‘ the sacrificial heart of 
Deity.” Dr. Forsyru contributed to 
the April number of the London 
Quarterly Review an article on Dr. 
Martingau, to which we made some 
reference at the time of its appear- 
ance. In this article, after a very 
warm eulogy, he proceeds to criti- 
cism of what he regards as_ the 
defects of Dr. Marrtinzavu’s teaching ; 
and urging that the true conception of 
Gop is ‘‘not the theistic unity of a 
person, but a richer unity of persons,’ 
affirms that Dr. Marrinnau’s theism 
‘is but his individualism writ large,” 
anda little further on adds that ‘the 
individualism of intuition makes reli- 
gion logically atheism. It sets up an 
antithesis too sharp between the soul 
and its goal. The individual is con- 
fronted with another individual, only 
infinite.” But that last expression, 
surely, is a travesty of the true 
spiritual conception of the One Eternal. 

What Dr. Forsytu regards as the 
spiritual unity of Gop may be gathered 
from the following passage :— 

Both intuition and Theism indicate a 
false unity in God, and a false simplicity 


in our relations with Him. God’s unity’ 


is not that of an individual person; the 
category of personality framed on the 
human individual is too small for Him; 
and the more it is pressed the more by 
thought it is denied. It is a spiritual 
unity, which is personal indeed, but also 
so much more, that it includes a variety 
of persons, like all the most living and 
commanding unities we know — our 
family, country, or kind. 

Only an “ incorrigible individual- 
ism,” Dr. Forsyru thinks, can see 
Tritheism in such teaching as this, but 
when one reads of a “‘ society’ in the 
Godhead, and of the play of emotions 
between the different ‘‘ persons,’’ while 
in one there is ‘‘rule and authority,” 
and in another ‘‘ filial obedience,” it ig 
difficult to see what other intelligible 
meaning can be attached to the words. 
We fully admit, with Dr. Forsyru, 


that the spiritual unity of Gop is per- 
sonal, and much more than personal 
in any human sense, but we cannot 
find the larger thought in ‘‘ a variety 
of persons”? in the Godhead, nor can 
we admit that-in the view of a spiritual 
Unitarianism Gop is regarded as an 
‘infinite individual.” 


Of an “‘ abstract unity, isolated and 
self-centred,” in our thought of Gop 
we know nothing. He whom we have 
learnt, with Jesus, to trust as our 
Father, whom we adore as the Source 
of Love and Life, in whom we rever- 
ence Eternal Righteousness, is the one 
ever-present Spirit, in whom we live 
and move and have our being. To 
speculate on what Gop might be apart 
from the abiding glories of His crea- 
tion, the steadfast faithfulness of His 
law, the fellowship of living souls, in 
whom He has awakened the hunger 
after righteousness and the heavenly 
life, as He draws them into communion 
with Himself, seems to us idle, if not 
irreverent. Our concern is with the 
present life in the Spirit, and our trust 
is in the living Gop. His will and 
holy purpose in humanity are revealed 
in growing light from many sides, and 
most clearly in that line of religious 
life of which we are the children and 
inheritors. The prophets speak to 
every generation of the strength of 
His righteousness, the psalmists tell of 
His tenderness and of the beauty of 
holiness and joy in the glory of the 
Lorp; in the Son of Man we have the 
chief revealer of the true spirit of the 
children of Gop, the Friend and 
Teacher, the Leader and Inspirer, who 
most surely opens to us the way of 
heavenly life. And in the experience 
of the Christian centuries, the witness 
of many intimate lives, very near to 
our own, searching the deep places of 
the spirit, we know the meaning of. 
deliverance from sin, the glory of the 
martyr, the steadfast service of the 
Kingdom, the joy of brotherhood, and 
the union of perfect love; holy 
memories of many generations abide 
with us, and our hearts are lifted up 
in contemplation of the heavenly vision 
in an unspeakable peace, as we are 
united in the great fellowship of living 
souls in heaven and on earth. All this 
is ours in Gop, resting in the Eternal, 
surrendered to our F'aruer’s will. Why 
should we attempt to penetrate beyond 
the very air we breathe; why should 
we desire more than is given in such a 
glorious call to service, and such a rest 
in the Lorp? 

We may dream of other and more 
glorious beings in the boundless realms 
of the divine creation, all still in the 
great household of God; but our life 
is with those whom we know and love, 
among whom is Jxsus, “the great 
Chief of faithful souls.” And this life 
can never be apart from Gop. Our 
reverence and trust and love He asks 
of us. We need not speak or think, 
foolishly, of any ‘abstract unity” in 
the Eternal, or of any tri-personality 
or multi-personality, of which it is 
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impossible for us to have any real 
thoughts. It is Love, infinite and 
eternal, in which we rest, and our 
prayer must be that in us and ours, 
more and more perfectly, the Farner’s 
will may be done. 


“GOD FORBID THAT I SHOULD 
-GLORY, SAVE IN THE CROSS 
OF CHRIST.” 


(Suggested by a sermon of the Rev. L. P. 


Jacks.) 


Nor for the good and gracious things of 
life, 
Not for the memory of duty done, 
Nor for that perfect righteousness he 
won 


The prize that marks him victor in the 
strife, 

For none of these he gives his God the 
_ praise, 

For none of these triumphant voice will 
raise, 


But, “God forbid that I should glory now, 


Save in Christ’s cross of shame which with 


rejoicing crowns my brow.” 


And we ourselves have known some human 
ill, 
One of the crowd of common daily woes, 
locked like a fetter round the mind’s 
repose 
Or body’s strength. Awhile the freeborn 
will 
Was quelled, but in this later day we own 
That our best powers have from that weak- 
ness grown ; 
So God forbid that we should glory now, 
Save in that cross of pain which set health’s 
crown upon our brow. 


Ourselves have felt at times a heavier 
cross, 
Which seemed too dread and burden- 
some a load 
For us to bear along earth’s weary road, 
Some weight of irremediable loss, 
Transformed into a vision of great light, 
As life immortal breaks upon our sight. 
May God forbid that we should glory now, 
Save in this cross of death which sets life’s 
crown upon our brow. 


And when our souls have borne the burden 


sore 
Of doubts that strove to crush our child- 
hcod’s faith, 
Oft with its lifting comes a purer 
breath 
From heaven than any we have known 
before, 
And sweetens all around, and brings the 
balm 


Of strong assurance and profoundest calm. 
May God forbid that we should glory 
now, 


_ Save in that cross of doubt, which set 


faith’s crown upon our brow. 
THEopora Mitts. 


Iv is very seldom that you have an 
opportunity of saving the life of a fellow- 
creature; but every day you may make 
some little contribution to the happiness 
of those with whom you associate, either 
by a kind look or an encouraging smile. 
You are not often called upon to submit 
to a great injury ; but almost every hour 
of every day some little forbearance is to 
be practised.— W. H. Furness. 


MAN’S “POOR RELATIONS.” 


BY THE REV. W. G, TARRANT, B.A, 
Proverbs xii. 10. 

We read here that a “righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast.” If we 
understand his beast of burden, his 
patient co-worker who drags or carries 
about his burdens for him or bears him 
upon his journeys, we might change the 
description of the man and say “a sensible 
man regardeth the life of his beast”; for 
this world is so made that, in the long 
run, the highest profit and the wisest 
kindness go together. I do not wish, 
however, to limit my remarks to the case 
of beasts of burden, but to ask your con- 
sideration of the attitude we should take 
with regard to all the animals which we 
eall the “lower animals.” The Bible says 
they are all put into the power of man, 
‘and we may with good reason speak of 
them as beneath humankind; for what- 
ever their strength, or beauty, or skill, 
they evidently are not gifted with the 
moral aud spiritual capacities which 
render man not only able to achieve 
things far beyond them, but to be 
capable of improvements entirely denied 
to them. 

The growing sense and sensibility of 
mankind have brought this subject more 
directly to the front iu our day than ever 
before. There was a time when, being 
himself nearer to a barbarous state, man 
chiefly looked on the lower creatures 
either as fit prey, or as things having no 
claim upon his consideration. They were, 
for the most part, in fact, and many still 
are, his enemies or rivals. Their pros- 
perity beyond certain limits means his 
adversity. Formerly there was little 
inquiry into such matters, at any rate in 
these Western lands of the old world. 
People did pretty well what was right in 
their own eyes, and their uneducated 
instincts often led them into ways which 
we regard as unfeeling and cruel. Now, if 
we turn to our New Testament for 
guidance we shall, indeed, find there 
principles of religion which in their 
broad sweep must eventually include all 
living creatures ; but there is little direct 
expression on the subject. 

In the Old Testament we do find some 
clearer testimony to a feeling that, low 
down as the non-human inhabitants of the 
globe may be, they, too, have their rights. 
Besides this reminder in the Book of 
Proverbs, concerning mercifulness to the 
beast of burden, we find that the ancient 
Hebrew law bade the farmer leave his ox 
unmuzzled when it was set to walk round 
and round treading the corn out of the 
ripe ears of wheat. Let the poor beast 
share in the bounty of -harvest. Again, if 
the Hebrew saw his brother’s beast 
staggering under a load, or fallen on the 
way, he was bidden go and help to 
lighten the burden ; and, in case of need, 
he must shelter the tired creature till the 
owner came along. Not only so; but the 
right of the beast to mercy could not be 
set aside by any unneighbourly feeling that 
might exist between his owner and any 
other man. If the Hebrew saw the ass 
of one who hated him suffering under his 
load, tne kindly hand of help must go 
forth just as if the owner were a friend. 

And the old Law seems to have had boys 
in view as well as men, for it has a word 
to say about bird-nesting. If “a bird’s 
nest chance to be before thee,” says the 
Deuteronomist (xxii. 6)—(I don’t know if 


this implies that it would be best not to go 
hunting out the nests purposely)—but if it 
“chance”’ to be before you, on the ground 
or in a tree, you are not to take the spoil 
without some consideration. If you must 
take away the young ones at least leave the 
mother. So far had the old lawgiver got 
—for my part I would not like to rob the 
mother of her little ones. 

Well, from these and other passages, we 
can gather that the drift of those ancient 
teachers of morality and religion was in 
full accord with the general Christian 
principle, which is that of pity for all who 
are low down, kindness especially to the 
weak, and wise consideration for all. 

Now, we may conveniently sum up 
under three heads the reasons why we 
should develop this principle to its fullest 
in dealing with the creatures arcund us. 

First, we should remember the common 
lot which falls to them and us, bringing 
us, as it were, into a great family to which, 
though they are the Poor Relations of 
man, they belong no less than he does. 
We and they are alike dependent on a 
Power and Wisdom which gave us life and 
which assigned us all a place, not of our 
own choosing in the scale of existence. All 
are fed from the same productive forces 
of Nature, the most exalted has needs as 
well as the lowliest, beyond his own power 
to supply. There is also a strange and 
sometimes startling resemblance, an 
essential sameness between the chief aims 
of the higher creatures and our own. The 
birds of the air, and the beasts of the 
field, have their problems of food-supply 
and of shelter if not of clothing; and 
their care for their young is attended, 
evidently, by many feelings analogous to 
those of human parents. They are con- 
tent to go without if only the little ones 
may have; they are bold and ingenious to 
defend them against enemies and injury ; 
they take delight in the play of their 
offspring and in assisting them to develop 
their own powers and gifts. Are not these 
creatures also, like ourselves, subjects to 
the chances of accident, surrounded by 
dangers, capable of hunger and thirst, 
and pain and death? It is impossible 
that any intelligent mind can recall 
these things without feeling that the 
“ Poor Relations” of man have a claim 
upon him for every wise consideration ; 
and that deliberate cruelty towards them 
is a cowardly act, a sin against the com- 
mon creaturehood of all the children of 
the earth. 

Again, if we attend to the teachings of 
Natural History, we are surely furnished 
with a further set of reasons for merciful- 
ness toward all creatures. Think of the 
discoveries of naturalists; the recorded 
observations of the ways of this species 
and that, their habits and haunts, the 
migrations of birds, beasts and fishes, the 
changes through which the individuals 
pass, their wonderful variety of structure 
and colour—all these have been studied 
for us so plentifully that we are simply 
bewildered by the copiousness of the 
interesting things provided for us. Take 
a walk through the Natural History 
Museum at Kensington—you will take 
many a walk if you are wise enough to 
wish to be wise—and see how marvellous a 
kingdom itis of which these creatures are 
the inhabitants. But great as the 
discoveries of natural historians have 
been, you know well that the mystery of 
this teeming life is still to be solved. Some 
things we know, and many we may guess, 
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always wholesome, by which his better, 
wiser, stronger self may be educated, will 
just sink and sink, until he is the really 
low animal, and they, in thzir brute 
obedience to the law of their nature rank 
above this degraded man. If for no other 
reason, a man should be merciful through 
self-respect ; for the finer type of humanity 
can never be unhumane. 


respecting the origin of organic structure 
onthe earth, the succession of species, the 
distribution in time and space of the 
various living tribes; but who is not 
conscious that our knowledge is still the 
the most limited? We are surrounded 
with marvels. Who can account for the 
constancy of organic growth, cell after 
cell and fibre after fibre, along the lines of 
recognisable plan—so that the offspring 
passes through all its changes right on to 
a definite resemblance to its parent? Who 
can trace the hand of the artist that tints 
each feather and each filament of a feather 
so that the whole plumage is an ordered 
picture? By what mysterious tuition are 
the unerring instincts brought forth so 
that each creature plays its part in the 
great economy of the world, and order is 
preserved ‘amidst all the shocks and 
chances and seeming chaos of things ? 

Meditating on such things the Indian 
sages of old grew so awe-stricken in the 
presence of Life, in even its lowliest 
form, that they forebore to kill anything 
at all; and the ancient Egyptian, not 
without a deeper meaning than some of 
us may catch, found himself constrained 
to bow in reverence even before things 
that crawl and things that harm. In our 
day wisdom seems to point to other ways 
of showing our reverence—but ill for us 
if no reverence is left when the mistakes 
of early piety and later superstition are 
left behind. We purchase rationalism at 
too great a price if it deprives us of that 
deep sense of awe for the mystery of all 
life, and that ever-fresh wonder at the 
variety and order of living beings, which 
should increasingly attend our years of 
education—.e., all our years. 

This brings me to the third group of 
reflections tending to beget in us a sense 
of duty, a spring of benevolence towards 
the lower creation. It is not only true 
that we and they are in a wide sense 
children of one all-producing Creator, 
that we are involved with them in similar, 
however distinct, possibilities of care and 
pain and pleasure ; it is not only the fact 
that the more we attend to the problem of 
life even in its lowher forms, the more 
we shall feel ourselves beset with divine 
mysteries ; there is a consideration which 
peculiarly affects us as human beings. 

I said, just now, that one great mark of 
difference between us and the lower 
creatures is the aptitude for moral and 
spiritual improvement, apparently without 
limit, that belongsto human natureas such. 
Now, nothing is more certain than that 
the things that surround us are all part of 
the means by which, if we are willing, our 
natures may be improved, If we are un- 
willing, or simply indifferent, these very 
means may prove stumbling-blocks and 
hindrances; aman may fall and grovel 
where he ought to mount upward. If we 
are mindful of the claims of pity, if we let 
our minds expand in wondering and 
reverent knowledge of Nature, we shall 
be all the while growing upwards 
in the scale of being. The moral sympa- 
thies and the intellectual powers will alike 
quicken. A man so accustomed to behave 
himself towards all living things must 
develop a keener apprehension of truth, 
amore delicate responsiveness to appeals of 
beauty; and a stronger and more vital 
moral energy will fill his soul. But he 
who acts cruelly, on whatever pretence, 
sinks to the lower levels. He who 
will not let these creatures share 
in the discipline, sometimes difficult, but 


activity towards these creatures is a 
limited one; but many of you have living 
pets in the house, many more may make 
pets of out-door creatures such as the 
wild-birds; some have to do with beasts 
of burden—most of us are glad to 
avail ourselves at times of public con- 
veyances drawn by horses. In regard to 
domesticated animals we must recognise 
that no one has a right to take away 
liberty and ease from any creature without 
rendering an equivalent. If you have a 
pet creature, it is so far your master that 
you must protect it and serve it in all 
reasonable ways so that it may enjoy a 
full measure of painless health. 
Assuredly, those creatures that are useful 
to us, without whose services we should 
be very ill off, require of us a special 
degree of consideration. Often, indeed, 
the dog and the horse and other creatures 
show themselves very sensitive not to 
bodily comfort only but also to the friend- 
ship of their owners; and the owners in 
such a case are strictly bound to respect 
and value the attachments they have thus 
begotten. Anything like barbarous treat- 
ment of such creatures is a flagrant 
wrong; and as thoughtlessness may often 
cause as much suffering as wilfulness, it 
should be promply rebuked. I wish the 
good people who would not wilfully harm 
a fly would remember that a tram-horse 
has a hard time of it, and not put the 
beast to unnecessary strain in stopping 
the conveyance on a hill, if they can avoid 
it, or by insisting on being taken to their 
doorstep when they might have got out of 
the omnibus when someone else did five 
seconds before, 

Sometimes we have to kill—insects and 
and animals of a higher degree, live like 
ourselves under sentence of death ; and in 
the conflicting interests of this strange 
world the necessity for executing that 
sentence may come earlier rather than 
later. So be it; but he who kills, let him 
do it wisely and swiftly, even in that act 
remembering merey, shunning as far as he 
can whatever may add torture to the pro- 
cess of death. Let all be done with the 
calm strength of a reasoned duty, not in 
the passionate excitement that may only 
too easily degenerate into impulsive and 
wasteful fury. 

We have, in fact, to do here as in 
respect to all forms of evil—‘ cast them 
out” effectively by putting in a better 
spirit. Everyone knows how ingeniously 
and successfully Lord Shaftesbury went to 
work to get the costermongers of London 
to be kind to their beasts. The annual 
show, the award for the best-kept animal, 
these were the outward means ; but the 
inward and the more effective lever which 
he set in motion was the pride of the men 
in their donkeys when well-treated, and 
the developing manhood that went along 
with developing ‘‘donkeyhood.” And so 
the sure way of redeeming the young 
roughs of the streets—and the young 
roughs of the family—is to beget in them 
an interest in the living things around 
them, plant as well as animal, and to help 


To speak practically, the range of our 


them to realise—what we all do but too 
imperfectly—how wonderful it all is, how 


strangely beautiful, how solemnly mys- — 


terious, this problem of life. 

Be sure this subject is not a mere super- 
fluous adjunct to the religion we are seek- 
ing, the highest type of thought and life, 
the purest worship, the most effective and 
wisest power for doing good as long as we 
live. 

‘¢ He prayeth best who loveth best 

All creatures great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.”’ 


WHAT THE AVERAGE TEACHER 
MAY DO.* 


BY THE REV. J. J, WRIGHT. 
if 


1 am to tell you what the average 
Sunday-school teacher may do with and 
for his (or her) class. 

I had intended to begin by defining the 
average teacher. But that is somewhat 
difficult ; it would take up precious time ; 
and moreover it is not needed. For 
practical purposes what we all know needs 
no definition. We all know ourselves and 
our regular comrades in this Sunday- 
school work, and there is no mock 
humility in saying that most of us are 
only average teachers. The fact is that 
all, except those we call our best or our 
better teachers,—all others are average 
teachers. And so you will not misunder- 
stand me now if I say that I want to 
show what any teacher—even the 
humblest—can do. Of course what the 
humblest teacher can do the highest 
teacher may do; and, to that extent, what 
Thave to say applies to all. Only please 
remember, all along, thatit is the average 
teacher I have in mind; and if I say 
nothing of the big things which the better 
teachers may do, it is because I am trying 
specially to speak only of the things which 
any teacher can do. 

Such a subject is very important if for 
no other reason than this: That itis upon 
average teachers that our Sunday-schools 
have mainly to depend. Of the 700,000 
teachers withia the Sunday-schools of the 
United Kingdom it is safe to say that at 
least three-fourths of them are not above 
the average. Arid yet they are the back- 
bone of the Sunday-school system, as at 
present constituted. Without them the 
Sunday-school could never have done its 
noble work, and could not now have the 
existence it has. 


I have an intense sympathy with the 


average teacher. I see him (or her) in 
every school I visit; on all sides of the 
school, with all kinds of classes. I see 
him (or her), in our school and others, 
doing most of the work, such as it is, 
And I cannot but admire them. For to 
them the work of teaching is often hard 
indeed. They have not sufficient teaching 
skill to find a joy in the very exercise of 
their art. They have often not know- 
ledge enough to feel the pleasure of con- 
veying it. They have too seldom that 
conscious object in their work which gives 
such pure satisfaction whenever attained, 
And yet these average teachers—some of 
whom perhaps feel about once or twice a 
month that they would lke to give up— 
hold on year after year. Whatever be 


* A lecture delivered at the Summer School for 
Teachers, in Manchester College, Oxford, on Friday, 
July 13. 
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their motive—some sense of gratitude or 
duty to the school, some devotion to or 
desire to please the minister or superin- 
tendent, some vague love for, or dim wish 
to help, the children—whatever be their 
motive, there is in these average teachers 
an endurance at any rate which almost 
amounts to heroism. Now those are 
teachers toward whom my heart goes out. 
I long to help them, or to see them helped. 
They are the rank and file. The great 
captains can take care of themselves. 

And here let me say that in telling you 
what the ordinary teacher can do, I shall 
really only be naming and setting in order 
the things which average teachers have 
already actually done. 

Suppose now we begin at the beginning, 
and take what may seem to be the little. 
things first. Well, the average teacher can 
be punctual. No genius is needed to do 
that! And, mind you, punctuality in a 
teacher means a few minutes before the 
time! As brigades seemed all the go, I 
suggested to our teachers that we should 
be “A Five Minutes Early Brigade,” for 
the good of the school. Three minutes or 
even two minutes before the time make 
much difference as between a teacher and 
a class. And for this reason: the man 
who is on the spot first, in almost any- 
thing, has a psychological advantage over 
later arrivals. Nelson used to say that he 
owed all he was and did to the fact that he 
was always a few minutes early. But there 
is more than this in the case we are con- 
sidering. For purposes of teaching and 
learning, the first question is: Whose 
influence is to be most active during the 
lesson—the scholars’ or the teacher’s ? The 
teacher who is at school before the 
scholars—or even before the bulk of the 
scholars—takes the easiest course of 
obtaining the upper hand; and if he 
obtains it at the outset, he is more likely 
to keep it all through. Of course, even the 
most brilliant teacher ought always to be 

- in time, and would do well to be early ; but 
the average teacher simply cannot afford 
to be late, and thus let the children give 
the tone—the governing mood—to the 
class before he (or she) arrives. That, as 
a rule, means that the teacher has to begin 
the lesson with an exhausting struggle for 
order and attention, whereas, by being 
early, he might have had the order in a 
much easier and pleasanter way. Three 
minutes’ influence gained over your class 
by simply being present. and pleasant as 

- -the children come in and take their seats’ 
one by one, may be a saving of ten or 
fifteen minutes’ strength and feeling after- 
wards—may be, and often has been, the 
saving of the whole morning or after- 
noon. 

‘So much for punctuality. 

Next I pass on to say that any teacher 
ean be regular in attendance. No extra- 
ordinary powers are required for the 
practice of regularity. But teachers often 

. do not realise the power for good which 
regularity in itself gives them over their 
scholars. In the irregular teacher the 
children lose a certain amount of faith ; 
and all loss of faith in a teacher is, to the 
children, a loosening of faith in character 
generally. The faithful teacher, by simple 
faithfulness alone, does more than he 
imagines to build up in the children’s 
minds and hearts the kingdom of 
integrity. But there is another point. 
You know the old fable of the hare and 
the tortoise. The tortoise won the race! 
You recollect also the fable of the sun 


and the wind and the traveller. It was 
not the blustering wind which made the 
traveller take off his cloak, it was the per- 
sistent sun! And life shows us, in many 
spheres, that it is the regular things, the 
constant influences which tell, and, in the 
long run, which make and mould 
character. Believe me that faithful 
regularity of attendance with your class 
is in itself character-making, not less to 
you than to the children. 

And now I want to emphasise another 
thing which any teacher may do. It is 
this: He (or she) can meet his class good- 
temperedly, nay cheerfully. I am not 
sure that you can teach anything ina 
bad temper. Certain I am that neither 
the excellent nor the ordinary teacher can 
in ‘‘a temper” teach religion—and least 
of all our religion. But, whatever you 
may be trying to teach, and whatever you 
may have been privately passing through, 
go to your class cheerful. Oh yes, it can 
be done by anybody! Try it—try it 
again—and you will see! Ihave not time 
to argue it out and prove it by many 
instances. But please understand that 


cheerfulness is not a mere matter of 


temperament or circumstance; it is a 
creatable and a cultivatable quality by 
all who will. Iask you—whatever your 
temperament—to test this fact. Simply 
be cheerful—as you can be by an act of 
will, and as you can more easily be when 
your aim and motive are to help the 
happiness of others—and you will find 
cheerfulness grow from an effort to a 
habit, and froma habit to a spirit within 
you. Children like a cheerful teacher, as 
our gardens love a sunny day. Don’t you 
feel cheerful? Put that feeling aside in 
the presence of your class. Think of the 
children, their outer and their inner life, 
their needs, their dependence on you, and 
then, 1f you can do nothing else, say 
“For their sakes I will cheerfulize 
myself.” 

Punctuality, regularity, cheerfulness— 
after all, are these only little things ? 
As Wendell Holmes reminds us, the 
philosophers have never yet decided 
whether life is a little bundle of great 
things or a great bundle of little things. 
Be it as it may, these things I have 
named so far, whether small or large, are 
the hinges of success to the average 
teacher, and are the things which any 
teacher can do. 

Well, now we must move on to the 
lessons. What may the average teacher 
do in regard to lessons ? 

It is obvious that- the humblest 
teacher must give some lesson. A lesson 
of some sort every teacher gives—or pro- 
fesses to give—each time he meets his 
class. It may not be a great lesson, 
there may be not much in it; but the 
humblest teacher knows he has to fill in 
the allotted time somehow or other, and 
experience teaches him that the giving of 
areal lesson to the children is the most 
economical way of using up the time. 

This being so, then the first thing I 
want to say upon the point is that any 
teacher can prepare his (or her) lesson. 
Note that I use the word “prepare” in 
the widest possible sense. Literally the 
word ‘‘prepare’” means to get ready before- 
hand. For example, if you have only 
made up your mind before you go to 
school what lesson you will take, you 
have prepared, to that extent. Suppose 
it is only a reading lesson, and you have 
read over at home what is going to be 


read in class, you at least know something 
of the lesson beforehand, and that is 
preparation. But, as you see now, the 
average teacher can easily do more pre- 
paration than that. If he (or she) does 
less preparation than I have stated, need 
the average teacher wonder if he fail to 
gain or keep the attention of the children ? 
Would the average teacher himself pay 
attention for twenty, thirty, or forty 
minutes to a preacher or lecturer who had 
evidently never thought beforehand of 
what he was saying? Surely the least 
that a scholar ought to expect of any 


‘teacher who wants his attention is 
that the teacher should have some- 
thing to tell him, or ask him, or 


explain to him. Put yourself in the 
scholar’s place, and imagine what it 
feels like to “sit under” ateacherwhohas 
got no lesson to give! Would you be 
good? I don’t believe I would. True, 
an average teacher may have seen a first- 
rate teacher take a class at a moment’s 
notice and give a capital lesson. Do you 
think that lesson was given without pre- 
paration? Never! You might as well 
expect a new-born baby to begin giving an 
explanation of Newton’s “ Principia,” as 
an absolutely unprepared man or woman 
to give a lesson. The lesson may not 
have been prepared that day, that week, 
or even that year. But prepared it had 
been certainly, The facts, the truths, the 
principles, the illustrations, had all been 
stored away and associated in the mind 
of the speaker, and if he can give them 
out, and adapt them, and apply them at 
sudden call, it is because, by previous pre- 
paration and use, he has gained the know- 
ledge and acquired the art of conveying it. 
“ You could never do that,” do you say ? 
Then there is-all the more reason why you, 
as an average teacher, should prepare your 
lesson, however humble or simple it is. 
Even the first-rate teacher cannot, as a 
regular thing, do without immediate 
preparation. Old Dr. Thompson, the 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
once quietly rebukeda young undergraduate 
who had rather sneered at age and had 
been somewhat over-positive in the debate 
over a serious matter—when Thompson, 
with quiet irony, replied and said: “ We 
are none of us infallible—not even the 
youngest of us!” It will be just as true 
to say: “ We can none of us do without 
preparing our lessons—not even the 
poorest teacher that ever taught.” No, 
you must prepare your lesson somehow if 
you are going to have the least success as 
a teacher, or the least pleasure in teach- 
ing. Until you have tried this, don’t 
think yourself a failure. Someone once 
asked Dr. Bartol if he didn’t think 
Christianity a failure, and he replied: “TI 
cannot tell; it has never been tried.” To 
the average teacher I say do not lose heart, 
do not imagine yourself a failure until you 
have properly tried this simple and sensi- 
ble talisman of making such preparation 
as you can, and as suits you and your 
class, whatever kind of lesson you give. 
Now, as to the lesson itself. Here, in 
passing, may I venture to put in a plea 
with all whom it may concern, for shorter 
lessons 1m our Sunday-schools? Lessons 
in many of our schools are much too long 
for the average teacher and the average 
scholar. They are even longer than a 
day-school lesson, with all its helpful ap- 
paratus, its trained teacher, and its autho- 
ritative discipline. The consequence is that 
the last ten or fifteen minutes between 
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average teacher and scholars is often a 
trying time! I think one of Wesley’s 
sayings was that, in preaching, there were 
no souls saved after twenty-five minutes! 
I should be inclined to say that with 
average teachers and scholars ina Sunday- 
school there is not much teaching done 
after an actual lesson of twenty minutes. 

If there be any truth in this, what are 
we to do? Suppose the school meeting 
occupies an hour or a little more, how is 
it to be filled up if the average lesson is 
to last only twenty minutes? That, of 
course, is for each school to decide for 
itself, according to its own needs and 
circumstances. And, as a matter of fact, 
this is what some schools have done. In 
earlier times about twenty minutes re- 
spectively were devoted in the Sunday- 
school hour to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. That day has gone. In one 
later school I have heard of there are two 
teachers present with each class, one 
keeping order and the other teaching, and 
when one has finished his lesson the other 
begins! These must be average teachers 
with scholars above the average ! Another 
plan I have heard of is that, at a signal 
in the middle of the hour, teachers change 
classes and give their lesson over again. 
This, again, is pretty rough on the average 
scholar. i 

What we have recently done in our 
school with success in the afternoon is the 
following :—Starting at two o'clock, 
nearly ten minutes is necessarily taken up 
in the opening exercises, the separating 
into classes and class-rooms, and the 
settling down to lessons. Each teacher 
has then half-an-hour with his (or her) 
class. At twenty minutes to three lessons 
stopandall re-assemble in the large room— 
all except the infants, who are already on 
their way home. Then the notices are 
given out. And then, that doctrinal 
teaching shall not be entirely neglected, 
we spend a little time in repeating 
together reverently some of the great 
truths we believe, with a few words of 
explanation by the minister on this point 
or on that, with a few questions here and 
there to make sure that it is not mere 
sounds we are learning but vital ideas— 
living truths. Then, that the devotional 
spirit may be developed in all who gather 
in our Sunday-school, we spend the next 
few minutes in one of the services with 
music at the beginning of our hymn-book. 
All this may not be much each Sunday, 
but let it go on Sunday after Sunday, not 
mechanically but livingly, and there comes 
into play that character-moulding power 
of regularity, to which I have already 
referred, and which in Nature, in history, 
and in God’s education of the human 
race, is one of the most potent you can 
find. 


AN OLD NONCONFORMIST LAW- 
SUIT.—IL. 


Turs case, however, was ordained to 
illustrate with force the old adage that 
“ He laughs longest who laughs last ”—a 
maxim which every thoughtful litigant 
would do well to take to heart. 

Apparently Milnes’ two letters to Law- 
ton were delayed in the post. The latter’s 
impatience seems to have led him to accuse 
his correspondent of a ‘breach of pro- 
mise.” Writing on April 6, 1729, Nilnes 
exculpates himself, and remonstrates, with 
the remark, “Your zeal in the cause has 
madeyou most unmerciful toyour friends.” 


After referring to the pecuniary support 
promised from Liverpool and Manchester, 
he says: “If the custom should at last be 
set aside as illegal or unreasonable, it will 
be a great point gained for the Dissenters 
in all parts where such unreasonable 
customs have prevailed, or where they 
have parish clerks that will swear roundly 
that there have been such customs.” 

“ Ours,” he adds, “ continues still 
mighty ill, though I question not he has 
ere now got an absolution for what he has 
done in the support of the Church’s rights, 
though contrary to the dictates of his 
conscience.” 

The vicar of Wakefield did not long 
survive his triumph, for he seems to have 
died sometime in this same month of 
April. 

This event somewhat embarrassed the 
defence, who found themselves thereby 
forced to abandon the idea of moving for 
a new trial, for (as the law then stood) the 
maxim, actio personalis moritur cum per- 
sond precluded the suit from being re- 
vived. 

A change of tactics was accordingly 
adopted. Leaving the verdict of the 
Jacobite jury to stand, they now “moved 
in arrest of judgment.” In other words, 
they no longer disputed the ewistence of 
the custom, but contended that the custom 
was invalid. 

The idea of prosecuting the too-devoted 
parish clerk for perjury seems also to have 
been under consideration. 

A letter from Mr. Ingram’s London 
agent, one Mr. Nicholas Paxton, of South- 
ampton Buildings, to his principal, under 
date of May 5, 1729, informs us that the 
validity of the custom is to be “solemnly 
argued” before the Court of King’s 
Bench. Mr. Naylor’s counsel were Mr. 
Fazakerly, Mr. Thomas _ Bootle, Mr. 
Edward Bootle, and Mr. Filmer, ‘so 
that,’ adds the attorney with a touch 
of professional pride, ‘you could not be 
better supplied in all Westminster Hall.” 

This formidable phalanx of legal talent 
did indeed prove too much for the 
adversary. The Whig Dissenters  tri- 
umphed over the Tory parson and his 
 Jacks.”’ 

The tidings of victory reached the Rev. 
Joseph Lawton in a letter from Paxton to 
Ingram, dated May 20, 1729, duly copied 
and transmitted by Milnes, four days 
later. 

“On Friday last”—so runs Paxton’s 
letter—“ our counsel moved in arrest 
of judgment, which was strenuously 
opposed; but after hearing four counsel 
on both sides, the Court were clear 
of opinion that the custom, as laid in 
the suggestion, was void in itself, for that 
they had laid the fee to be due to the 
Vicar at the time that Mrs. Naylor ought 
to have been churched, which being 
uncertain, the Court were unanimous in 
their opinion as to the invalidity of the 
custom, and ordered judgment to be 
arrested accordingly.” 

The prudent Milnes, in his covering 
letter, seizes the opportunity, while 
enthusiasm js hot, to recur to the subject 
of ways and means. ‘I hope,” he says 
to Lawton, “ you will take care to impart 
this good news to as many of our Dissent- 
ing brethren as lie within your sphere, 
who, I make no doubt, will generously 
contribute something towards the charge 
of supporting our common cause and 
interest.” 

Mr, Edward Bootle appears to have 


been more impulsive and less clear-sighted 
than his more eminent brother. In a letter 
written from Chancery-lane on May 17— 
the day following the victory—he hazards 
the statement that “ A final end is not only 
put to that malicious prosecution, but I 
hope to all other attempts hereafter in 
that kind, the Court declaring the custom 
to be unreasonable and void.” 

The minister of Gateacre does not seem 
to have been slow to spread the good news. 
In a letter, undated, but evidently follow- 
ing the one last quoted, Milnes, after 
mentioning that “itis talked that it (the 
suit) had cost the Vicar and his friends 
about £150,” says: “Iam glad the thing 
was made public. We had some thoughts 
of doing it ourselves, but you have saved 
us the trouble. I met with it in the papers 
the same day (sic) post that yours came 
to hand.” 

But, alas for the predictions of too- 
sanguine enthusiasts! The elation of the 
Dissenting world had no doubt moderated 
somewhat after the lapse of a few months, 
Tt must have been still further chastened 
by the news that the late Vicar’s executors 
were again in the field. 

In forwarding to his reverend friend at 
Gateacre a copy of a letter from the proctor 
at York, reporting this new move on the 
part of the enemy, Milnes thus comments 
upon it (Aug. 13, 1729) : “ Our late Vicar’s 
executors are not yet easy, but have now 
a mind to push the affair forward as to 
what was not prohibited, in order, as we 
suppose, to recover costs of Mr. Naylor in 
the Spiritual Court. You know the Vicar 
libelled against Mr. Naylor for 4d. for a 
customary fee for burying four of his - 
children.” The writer then propounds 
sundry questions touching Mr. Naylor’s 
appropriate course of action, &c., with a 
request that they may be laid before Mr. 
T. Bootle on his visit to Liverpool. This 
was duly done. Among Mr. Lawton’s 
papers we find Mr. Bootle’s opinion, copied 
in the minister’s hand. At footis written: 
“Vera copia Quaestio & Responsio Dat. 
Septembris Octodecimo die afio 1729 
eparata pr. J. Lawton.” 

In this Opinion, the learned counsel 
points out that the decision of the Court 
of King’s Bench, in Scott v. Naylor, as to 
the custom of churching, does not touch 
the kindred questions of burial, christen- 
ing, and marriage fees, because it ‘ was 
chiefly founded on the insufficient and 
incertain manner in which it (the custom) 
was alleged.” But, he adds, in the 
opinion of Lord Chief Justice Holt, Dis- 
senters are not liable for such fees unless 
the rector or vicar actually perform the 
duty. The decision here referred to is 
apparently that given in the case of 
Bordeauz v. Lancaster (reported in I. 
Salkeld’s Reports, p. 332). A copy of the ~ 
report figures among the Scott v. Naylor 
papers. 

It is pleasant to be able to close our 
series with the following letter. The 
Vicar’s executors had been only playing a 
game of “bluff,” after all, and had no 
heart for fight left in them. When 
resolutely opposed, they collapsed. 5 

“The affair of the burials,’ writes 
Milnes to Lawton, on Jan. 29, 1730, “igs 
now entirely at an end. The late Vicar’s 
executors pushed it in the Spiritual Court 
as far as it would go, and finding in the 
end that Mr. Naylor’s proctor had positive 
orders to deny the custom, and demand a 
certificate of the Court of his baving so 
done, in order to move the Court above 
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for a Prohibition, they then fairly threw 
up, and ordered proceedings to be stopped 
immediately ; and so it rests.” 

The prosaic but inevitable question of 
law costs has once more to be brought 
under notice. ‘ And now,” we read, “all 
being ended, we have, the last week, been 
collecting what we could amongst our 
friends in this congregation, which 
amounts in all to about £380; which, 
indeed, I think is pretty well, considering 
that the weight lies chiefly on four or five 
of us, and for all the rest, their contribu- 
tion does not amount to above £5 in all. 


’ Nor could more be expected, since their 


circumstances will not admit of it. We 
must now see what can be done in other 
congregations. I have wrote to Man- 
chester, and Leeds will shortly be taken 
care of. There are people at both places 
who seem willing to act generously, and I 
hope they will. I desire you to promote 
a collection now amongst our friends as 
much and as speedily as youcan. If your 
Brother Winder be forgetful and dilatory, 
pray rouse him up. You have arguments 
in store much better than I can pretend 
to furnish youwith. I shall only say that 
if persons will not stand up in vindication 
of their interest and liberty, it is pity 
they should enjoy either.” This “ forgetful 
and dilatory Brother Winder” was pro- 
bably the Rev. Henry Winder, who was 
minister at Liverpool from 1719 to 1752, 
first at Castle Hey, and afterwards (1727) 
at Benn’s Garden Chapel; in 1740 he 
received the degree of D.D. (For a further 
account of him, see Nightingale 6, 112— 
118. 

ie can scarcely be doubted that Mr. 
Winder, and all others who required it, 
were duly “roused up”; that all, indeed, 
who lay within the Rev. Joseph Lawton’s 
sphere of activity were, nolens volens, com- 
pelled to contribute to the expenses of a 
suit that so nearly concerned them all. 

Thus ended this thrice-fought fight. No 
one at the present day will be disposed to 
find fault with the judgment. 

The longer report of the case (in Bar- 
nardiston) appears to base the Judges’ 
decision upon the wncertainty of the 
custom, as alleged in the libel, thus convey- 
ing the impression that the Dissenters 
owed their victory to a technical flaw, 
due to the imperfect draughtsmanship of 
their adversary’s pleadings. The judg- 
ment seems in fact, however, to have been 
founded upon the merits of the case; for 
(according to Raymond) the Court 
further found that the custom was void, 
as being wnreasonable, inasmuch as it re- 
quired a fee to be paid, although no duty 
were performed. This version of the 
judgment is corroborated by the letter of 
one of the counsel engaged in the suit— 
Mr. E. Bootle—(quoted above), where it 
is stated that the Court declared the 
custom to be “ wnreasonable and void.” 

This double foundation seems to have 
established the decision in Scott v. Naylor 
as an unshaken precedent from’ that day 
to this. James L. THORNELY. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF A 
MANCHESTER UNITARIAN.—IL 


I pow’r know anybody but myself who 
is likely to remember my employer, Mr. 
Thomas Forrest. I believe he came to 
Manchester in 1825, and obtained work as 
a journeyman on the Manchester Guardian. 
Three years afterwards he began business 
for himself in St. Ann’s-place as a book- 


seller and printer. He was long a member 
of the Cross-street congregation, his pew 
being in the gallery looking towards 
Cheapside. In time he removed to the 
shop in Market-street, in which I served 
my apprenticeship. Then, and for 
many years afterwards when it came 
into my own possession, it was the only 
place in the town where Unitarian publi- 
cations could be obtained. It was a 
rendezvous for both ministers and 
members of the local congregations. 
When the Manchester Guardian was pub- 
lished but once a week, and was sold at 
sevenpence, we had a visit every Saturday 
morning from an old retired minister, 
who called to say ‘Good morning,” read 
the paper, and “bade us farewell.” His 
name was Andrew or Abraham Bennett, 
but I never knew what pulpit he had 
occupied. Another diligent caller was the 
Rey. William Harrison, of Blackley, who 
for forty years revelled in a salary of the 
same number of pounds sterling. In sub- 
sequent years the Rev. Dr. Beard was a 
constant customer. We printed many of 
his books and the Christian Teacher, of 
which he was founder and first editor. To 
him it fell to me, in my capacity of 
“printer’s devil,” to carry proofs and 
copy. On one occasion I was directed to 
his schoolroom to present my parcel. 
Shyly opening the door, confused by find- 
ing myself in the presence of fifty or sixty 
youths, I momentarily forgot my manners. 
Of them, however, I was speedily re- 
minded by a stern command from the 
desk of the master—“ Take off your cap, 
sir.’ But, of course, he didn’t know that 
he was startling the nerves of one of his 
future chapel wardens. The periodicals 
kept on the counter were the Christian 
Pioneer, the Christian Reformer, and 
the Children’s Friend. ‘They had 
their day and ceased to be.” The Rey. 
John Gooch Robberds was always welcome 
—so genial and kind—with a smile to 
“make sunshine in a shady place.” His 
happy face was a living commentary on a 
phrase of his own: ‘‘ God and man have 
been very kind to me.”* The Rev. John 
James ‘Tayler was largely supplied with 
the publications of Schleiermacher and 
other German theologians, who were once 
such a terror to orthodoxy. The Rey. Mr. 
Gaskell came less frequently; but the 
resounding laugh of the Rev. John 
Colston, of Styal, often enlivened us. 
When the college arrived in September, 
1840, my governor’s business was in- 
creased by orders from Mr. Francis Wiliam 
Newman, B.A., professor of the Greek, 
Latin, and English languages ; Mr. 
Robert Finlay, B.A., mathematics; Mr. 
Montague L. Phillips, physical science and 
natural history ; and others. The students 
required notebooks, and were always 
chatty and pleasant, With several of 
them I formed acquaintanceships which 
ripened into friendships that death only 
terminated. They were good enough to in- 
vite me to some of their debates and social 
functions. With a singularly able lay- 
student, John Ashton Nicholls, I had long 
afterwards the pleasure to co-operate in 
educational movements in which he was a 
leader, until his lamented decease at the 
comparatively early age of thirty-seven. 
Had he been spared a little longer, he 
would certainly have become one of the 


* Sermon: “Thoughts at the Close of Forty 
Years in the Work of the Christian Ministry.” 
Discourses, with Memoir by the Rev. J, J. Tayler. 
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representatives in Parliament of his 
native city. How well I remember some 
divinity students of this date, who also 
were destined to too brief a period of 
active service, Rees Lloyd, Henry 
W. Crosskey and others. I always 
admired the great capacity for public 
work displayed by another esteemed 
friend, the Rev. John Wright, one of 
the same band of Manchester College 
students, who has quite recently been 
called to his reward. 

A peculiar interest, not untouched with 
a tender pathos, attaches to perhaps the 
most remarkable of the students of 1841. 
Travers Madge had spiritual gifts and 
moral purity and sweetness of disposition 
which we may justly call saintly. His in- 
intellectual powers were far above the 
average. His addresses and sermons dis- 
played many of the highest qualities of a 
distinguished preacher. 

His character was truly magnetic. It 
was impossible to know him intimately 
without feeling its subtle but powerful 
influence. What he was to successive 
scholars at the Lower Mosley-street 
Sunday-school can never be known save 
by those acquainted with their subsequent 
lives and careers. My own relations with 
him form a consecrated memory that can 
cease only with my life. For, in addition 
to an intimate knowledge of his general 
activities, I knew him as a workman and 
a partner in business for some two years 
or so. One day I was called to see a lady 
who had inquired for me. It was the late 
benevolent and estimable Mrs. Salis 
Schwabe. She told me that Travers had 
for some time spent a part of every 
Saturday in giving religious instruction 
to her sous. But he seemed occasionally 
so depressed and unhappy that she 
induced him to open his mind, and tell 
her his trouble. It turned out to be, that 
he had finally adopted the resolution 
never to take money for preaching, or any 
other kind of religious work—that he was 
determined to get his living by the work 
of his hands—and that perhaps the most 
congenial employment to him would be 
that of a printer. Her question was, 
could I take him and find room for him 
in my office? He was too old to be 
apprenticed ; the trade would not permit 
him to work as a journeyman ;—and the 
only solution of the difficulties was to make 
him a partner in the profits, allowing him, 
till they were periodically ascertained, a 
weekly wage. Conscientious in every- 
thing, he attended to all the minutize of 
duty, until his health was so impaired 
that a long rest became imperative. He 
won the hearts of every boy and man in 
the office, and they parted with him as 
with a dear friend. His gentle kindness, 
the frankness with which he accepted 
every piece of work assigned to him, left 
a fragrant and long-cherished memory 
with all his fellow-printers, young and old. 

Many are the phases of faith through 
which both ministers and laymen have 
passed since my early days. The miracles 
were almost unconditionally accepted, 
though those of the Old were regarded 
with less confidence than those of the New 
Testament. Water might have been 
converted to wine-at-Cana of Galilee; but 
Jonah in the body of the whale was rather 
strong meat. 

In a class of young men conducted by 
Mr. Tayler, I remember a discussion on 
them when our learned instructor remarked. 
that if the miraculous elementwere struck 
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out, the narrative would present such gaps 
that its historical continuity could hardly 
be preserved. The pulpit instruction of 
another eminent minister assumed the 
historical accuracy of the Mosaic cosmo- 
gony, and sometimes reviewed the first 
chapter of Genesis as a scientific as well 
as an interesting record. Dr. Martineau’s 
“ Rationale of Religious Enquiry” was 
looked at askance. Religious truth, it was 
held, depended entirely on the authority 
of the Scriptures. The approved method 
of controversy was the battle of the texts. 
If you could produce sixty in favour of the 
Unitarian position, and your opponent 
could find thirty only to support the 
Trinitarian view, he was supposed to be 
silenced and ought to be convinced. Much 
anxiety was created in many minds by Mr. 
Tayler’s doubts as to the authenticity of 
St. John’s Gospel. Iwas told by one very 
able minister that he had been painfully 
shocked when the physical resurrection of 
Jesus was called in question. In 1869 I 
was present at Little Portland-street 
Chapel, when it was made evident that 
important changes had become necessary. 
Mr. Martineau conducted the service from 
the book to which he had, not long before, 
himself contributed two of the ten forms. 
But he omitted so much and altered so 
much else, that I could hardly regard 
such criticisms as favourable to the flow 
of devotional feeling. 

Somewhere about 1864,my late esteemed 
friend Robert M. Shipman and I had 
many discussions on the unsatisfactory 
remuneration of our ministers. He took 
the question very seriously to heart, and 
called a meeting (in 1866) of laymen at the 
Memorial Hall, to state his views and to 
urge the necessity of some steps being 
taken in the way of improvement. He 
was immersed in a great law business, and 
his leisure was of the scantiest. So it 
became my part to put our views before 
the public by contributions to the news- 
papers, by circular, and otherwise. Thus 
was laid the foundation of a serious effort 
made at the Triennial Conference of Free 
Churches in Liverpool] in 1882, which led 
to the foundation of the ‘“ Ministers’ 
Stipend Sustentation Fund.” 

The Unitarian Home Missionary Board, 
projected in 1854 by Dr. Beard, long 
suffered seriously from the lack of suitable 
accommodation. At first the students 
assembled in the vestry of the Strange- 
ways Chapel; then rooms were taken over 
some offices in Marsden-street ; but at the 
best these were unsatisfactory. Mr, 
Gaskell’s comment was, that he liked the 
“Board” well enough, but that the 
“Lodgings” were bad. Then the enter- 
prising mind and indomitable courage 
of Dr. Beard sketched the scheme of the 
Memorial Hall, opened in 1864, and ever 
since the convenient home of Tutors and 
Students. Nor would it be easy to recount 
the valuable services it has rendered in 


the foundation of new, and the expansion. 


of other religious and educational institu- 
tions, to which the trustees have always 
extended a generous hospitality. 

I bring these rambling notes to a close 
with a feeling of devout gratitude that I 
have been permitted to act, in various 
matters, with a long succession of earnest 
and excellent men, filling prominent posi- 
tions in educational, religious and philan- 
thropic work, whose friendship was a 
cherished possession, and t9 co-operate 
with whom was an honour that could not 
be too highly prized. 


SOME NOTES ON IBSEN. 


Inszy is not a zephyr. ‘Those who love 
parterres and the shelter of pleasant 
thought-gardens will make him unwel- 
come. 

Perhaps the chief of the reasons which 
get him the respect of those who, while not 
pessimists, refuse to view life through rose- 
spectacles, is his moral courage. He is not 
an intellectual drunkard or opium-eater. 
He will not forego the integrity of day- 
light. There isa sense of duty in all he 
writes: a sense of aboriginal power : he 
cares for no man, but he seeks to serve all. 
Had one to “class” him, one would 
include him with Emerson, Tolstoy, Whit- 
man, and Carlyle. 

Tbsen’s life, until after its meridian, was 
a martyrdom to his ideas. Dr. Stockman, 
in the play, An Enemy of the People, 
makes two notable utterances. One is to 
his brother, the great man of their district, 
on the occasion of his setting aside the 
health of his mind for the health of his 
position and purse: “ Peter, you are the 
most abominable plebeian I have ever 
met!” The other is when, having to 
choose isolation and principle or. popu- 
larity and complaisance, he accepts the 
former, exclaiming: “ The greatest man is 
he who can stand most alone.” Dr. Stock- 
man is taken for an indication of Ibsen 
himself. Ibsen, in an age when palace- 
building and yacht-keeping fortunes are 
secured by hands deft at juggling with 
meat-tins, tea-packets, and by other much 
less commendable means, found himself a 
very near neighbour to starvation. It is 
not notoriety or public recognition that 
has given Ibsen greatness ; it is his mental 
uprightness and his self-reliance. _He was 
great before he was known, but his great- 
ness was bought with a price.- He cannot 
be expected to bring round to the door of 
a century that so treated him a_barrel- 
organ full of conventional tunes. 

Ibsen’s suffering must have — been 
accentuated by his lack of humour. 
Humour is not only a shield; it may 
become wings out of Hades. A sense of 
the ridiculous, a perception that the 
tragedy is no tragedy at all in intent, but 
only through the bunglmg and_ blind 
actions of the rest, leads to toleration. 
Ibsen has a certain humour of the grim 
sort, but of the quality of perceiving the 
absurdity of allowing the heart-gear under 
the waistcoat to become dislocated by the 
percentage of absurdity incarnate in human 
ideas, organisations, systems, habits, he 
is barren. Consequently he is so ruffled 
by the inadequate and the pretentious 
that he has no time to dwell on things 
lovely, honest, pure and of good report 
which are as much incarnate in man’s life 
as the former. He keeps busy with only 
one side of the shield; but the root of all 
his outward gruesomeness is the desire 
and dream of the Golden Age. It may be 
said of him that he is an apostle and that 
his Christ is Truth, but in the same way 
that Jesus to no two disciples appeared 
identically the same, so to Ibsen Truth 
appears only in part. 

This may account for the hatred his 
name inspires in some quarters. Two 
lectures were given here (Stratford-on- 
Avon)—the first dealt with his biography ; 
the second with his play The Pillars of 
Society, a play which concludes: with the 
statement thatthesaid Pillars are Freedom 
and Truth. Remembering who is accepted 
as the speaker of “ And ye shall know the 


iwith palms and lilies, 


truth and the truth shall make you free,” 
and, “TI will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may 
be with you for ever, even the Spirit of 
truth,” it was queer to have a certain 
local section, great in numbers, seeking to 
prevent the lectures. By al] means let 
those who dislike Ibsen, dislike him to the 
full; but that they should attempt to 
stop others from knowing of him is 
another matter. One of our hon. secs, 
was even requested by his landlady—not 
acting on her own initiative—to displace 
from his window a small bill of announce- 
ment he had hung up. It is surely 
enough to “disturb the bones” of him 
here who wrote, 


“Tonorance is the curse.of God, 
Knowledge the wings wherewith we fly 
to Heav’n.” 


That it is sheer ignorance of Ibsen’s 
aim, and probably of his work as a whole, 
that leads to such fear of him, there can 
be but small question. It is as if children’ 
watched the superficial horror of a post- 
mortem without being able to realise that 
the knowledge sought was for the preserva- 
tion and betterment of the life of the 
future: that if unpleasant to watch it was 
worse to be done: that only a stern 
sense of duty could lead to its being done 
at all. 

That you must have a good constitu- 
tion to derive benefit from the Ibsen 
country may be held true. Ibsen is 
Norway in print, a Viking sailing moral 
seas. Fierce, resolute, implacable ; a 
destroyer; a strong man preying on ease 
—but the ease he preys on is unworthy, 
and the cause he serves is that of humanity. 
He is the north wind: if you are habitu- 
ated to drawing-rooms, and the walled 
security of towns, to oily summer seas, 
to delicate life, he will shiver and depress 
you. He will blow your hat off, and tear 
your coat: it is idle for you to attempt 
opposition: you had best seek where soft 
breezes dally with last season’s leaves, and 
fan them up and down again in gentle 
controversy. This man is a hurricane in 
the boughs: all that is weak and rotten 
comes creaking and hurtling down; but 
the north wind is the henchman of sum- 
mer, and an indispensable part of the 
creation of God. Ernest Beruam. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

oo cay - 

Birmingham: Church of the Messiak.—Oa 
Wednesday Miss Ethel Chamberlain, youngest 


‘daughter of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 


was married to Mr. Whitmore L. Richards, barrister- 
at-law. The bride was given away by her father, 
the marriage service being conducted by the Rey. 
L. P. Jacks. The church was beautifully decorated 
The weddiug hymn, “O 
Perfect Love,” was sung before the benediction. 
Liscard.—On Monday, Aug. 20, the marriage 


took place at the Memorial Church, of Mr. Ernest 


J. Johnson, who is one of the wardens of the 
church and an active member of the gymnasium, 
to Miss Amie Parr, who is also a member of the 
church, and niece of Mr. J. Birkett Fisher. In the 
absence of a settled minister, the Rev. J. Morgan 
Whiteman officiated. 

London: Kentish Town.—The services in the 
Free Christian Church, Clarence-road, on Aug. 19, 
were conducted by Mr. Armytage Bakewell. In the 
morning the discourse was oa “ War,” when it was 
pointed out that the nature of man was combative, 
and had been so from the necessity of contest with. 
the primeval fauna and with his fellow savage. 
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Amongst virile peoples even the games were games 

of contest, and we ourselves rejoiced in cricket, 

football, chess—the last the greatest. It was in- 
evitable that wars must arise until, not so much 
from the softening of man’s nature, as from the 
perfection of wide-reaching instruments of destruc- 
tion ; wars would cease, for the up-lifted hand wou!d 
be stayed by fear. Now, however, war was often 
the only remedy for injustice. War, too, was the 
stern teacher of virility, and though its horrors were 
great, there were many things worse than war, such, 
for example, as the loss of the sense for truth, for 
justice, and for honour in a nation. It was a matter 
for rejoicing and for renewed trust in the Divine 
government of the world to perceive, as we were 
forced to do, the humanising effects of war, the 
fraternisation of a great and wide-spread people, 
of officers and men under the stress of privation and 
danger, and even of the combatants who, learning 
to respect each other, and in hospital sharing 
little comforts, found that the demon spectre of the 
battle was after all a brother-man. In the evening 
the subject was ‘‘ Peace,” which had ever been the 
aspiration of man ; but peace came from the strong 

'man on guard. The ideas of peace in various times 

. andreligions were referred to, There was, how- 
ever, a spiritual peace obtainable in all circumstances, 
irrespective of age, of rank, of wealth, of poverty ; 
a peace that even men of war, like General Gordon, 
could attain in the midst of military duty, the peace 
of a conscience void of offence, the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding—a true Nirvana of 
the soul. 

Manchester: Longsight.—On Sunday last the 
Rey. Wilfred Harris, M.A., preached farewell ser- 
mons. His ministry here has extended over a 
period of five-and-a-half years. At asocial meeting 
of the congregation held on Monday evening last, 
Mr. John Heys, on behalf of the members and 
friends, presented Mr: Harris with a picture, “ At 
Evening Time there shall be Light,” after B. W. 

~ Leader, R.A. Ata meeting of the Ladies’ Church 
Aid Society, held on 15th inst., a gold brooch was 
presented vo Mrs. Harris, who has held the office of 
president for the past five years. 

Northiam.—The monthly service at. the pretty 
little chapel in this beautiful Sussex village was 
taken last Sunday by Dr. Greaves. Friends want- 
ing country air might well resort to Northiam, 
which now has a light railway from Robertsbridge 
on the §.E.R. 

Portsmouth.—A handsome memorial, in white 
marble, with a life-size medallion portrait, has been 
erected in Kingston cemetery, of the Rev. Thomas 
Timmins, the founder (with Mr, G. T. Angell) of 
the American Band of Mercy Movement, and at one 
time minister of the High-street Church. Mr. 
Timmins died Aug. 19, 1898. The memorial has 
been erected by the Committee of the British Em- 
pire Division of the Universal Mercy Band. 

Port St. Mary (Isle of Man).—Tne first of a 
series of services, for which the Missionary Con- 
ference has made arrangements, was held in the 
Town Hall on Sunday morning last. From an early 
hour the rain poured down persistently, but, not- 
withstanding the unfavourable weather, a congre- 
gation of twenty-seven assembled, among whom 
were visitors from Liscard, Bolton, Norwich, 
&c., and several residents in the island. The preacher 
was the Rev. J.C. Hirst. 
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Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


MARRIAGES, 


Ginson—Gnrea—On the 15th’ August, at Norcliffe 
Chapel, by the Rev. Enfield Dowson, Edward 
Gibson, third son of Lord Ashbourne, to Mary 
Philips, daughter of the late Henry Russell 
Greg, of Lode Hill, Handforth. 


DEATHS. 


Brrks—Oa the 16th August, at 41, Kedleston- 
road, Derby, Matilda, wife of the Rev. John 
Birks, F.G.S., pastor of Friar-gate Unitarian 
Chapel, After a very long and painful illness, 
borne with great fortitude, she has passed on 

- to the immortal life. 

Rerp—On the 2ist August, at. Moretonhampstead, 
aged 62, Sarah, wife of the Rev. F, T. Reed. 
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gS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.u. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. D, Amos. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Lieut. Dear. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. Haronp Ryuert, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7P.M.,Rev. J. Pace Horrs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., 
Mr. J. C. Patn. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. StRonGE. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place, 
Closed for repairs. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
P. W. CLAYDEN, and 7 p.M., Rev. H. S. Perris, 


M.A. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. T, Extror. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Mr. KE, Capieron, 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road. Closed. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CoynowetHa Pore. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, Morning Service, 
11,15 a.m., at University Hall, Gordon-square, 
Rey. Harry S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 


3.15 p.M., East London 8.8. Unioa Aggregate |’ 


Service, Miss Marian PritoHarD, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M, 
Rev. G. CarTER, 7 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.80 P.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. D. E. Toxpras. Service for 
Children, 3 P.M. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Lucx- 
inc TAVENER, and 7 p.mM., Mr, W. H. Survus- 
soLz, F.G.S. 

Stoke Newington, The Green; 11.15 a.m. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, lla.m., 
Mr, E. C. Sapuin, and 6.30 P.m., Mr. Lucxine 
TAVENER. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 A.M. and 7 P.m., Mr. Herpert Rix, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 pP.M., Rev, 

Dr. MUMMERY,. 


———_—_>+—____ 


PROVINCIAL. 


BatsaLtt Heats Institure: Our FatHer’s CHURCH 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 
BarH, Trim-street Chapel. Closed for the re- 
mainder of August. ; 
BLACKPOOL, Banks-street North Shore,10.45 a.m, 

and.6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 
BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELy SuirH. 
Boots, Free Church, Masonic Hall, Merton-road, 
6.30 P.M. 

Bournemouts, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. C. ©, Coz. ) 

BrRaD¥ForD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Cerepig Jones, M.A. Morn- 
ing, ‘‘ Our Wider Religious Outlook.”’ Evening, 
“The Progress of a Century.” 

Briguton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 e.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

CanTEeRBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Mr. J. W. Brown. 

Deat and Water Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11a.m.and 6,30 p.m., Rev. I. SHAKSPEARE, 

Doves, Adrian-street,near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows, ‘ 

EasTBOURNE Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. Gnorcr St. Cxarr. 

GuinprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. LANG BucKLAND. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
‘11 a.m. and 6,380 p.m., Rev. G. Lanspowns, of 
Billingshurst. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. 
O. Harcrove, M.A, 


LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. Leste Surrn, B.A. 
LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. A. 
CosDEN SMITH, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. R, A, 

ARMSTRONG, B.A, 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Epaar Dartyn. Evening, 
“The Life Everlasting.” (A Sermon for In- 
quirers). 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.80 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Margate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Mr, Peter Bonn. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., 
Rey. Clement E, Pixs. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m, Rev, 
J. E. Careenter, M.A. 

PorrsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PorrsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

Ramsaate, St. George’s Hall, George-street, High- 
street, 6.30 P.m., Mr. PETER Bonp, 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11,15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Mr. O, A. SHRUBSOLE, 
F.G.S. 

Rocupats, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m. and 6 P.M, 
Mr. H. K, Wurrs, H. M. College. 

ScaRBORoUGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

Sipmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Sovuruport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.Mm.and 6.380 P.M. 

Yorx,St,Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M.and6.30P.m., 
Rey. H. Rawwrnas, M.A. 


—_—_—_____.. 
IRELAND. 


WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 noon, Rey. W. H. Mentone. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


a 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N, 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D.- 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 
(at LIBERTY after September). 


EV..W. MASON can SUPPLY during 

the Summer and Autumn, or take temporary 

charge of VACANT PULPIT,— Address, Culcheth, 
Warrington. 


HE SELBY PULPIT will be VACANT 

early in October. Application is invited to 

the Secretary of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union.— 
E. Basiu Lupron, 14, East Parade, Leeds. 


ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER. 


RESTORATION FUND. 


Asout £100 Simin Uraentity NEEDsEp. 
a 


Lo AS 
ey) 


Amount already acknowledged... 
G. W. Chitty, Esq., Dover ce 
Wm. Colfox, Esq., Westmead ... 
Lady Durning Lawrence ace 3 
“Tn Mem., Elizh. Brassey, Sept. 12,1812” 
Jas. Laycock, Esq., Scarborough He 
Miss E. A. Todd, Bowdon 
J. T. Tiasley, Esq., Bath is oo 
Major Evans, V.D., Liverpool ... ati 

Further donations will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by Mr. Wm. Orrerr, 15, Foregate- 
street, Chester, 


AN and WIFE, no incumbrance, 

seeks situation as CARETAKERS, either 

Church or Offices.—Daw, Stationer, 9, Pratt- 
street, N.W. 


om 


_ 
HOODOO ONCOrR 


HPOMFNOANH OH 
OaocoooCCcSoS 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 
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Schools, ete. 


——-—. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


TRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges, Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


ANGLEWOOD SCHOOL AND 
KINDERGARTEN, 
BARNT GREEN, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


VACANCIES FOR BOARDERS. 

Delicate children needing special care and treat- 
ment received. Bracing country air, Resident 
Mistress fully certificated. Mme. Osterberg gives 
daily lessons in Swedish gymnastics, conducts 
school games and special medical movements. 

For prospectus and references, apply Miss 
LESLIE, Principal. 


HE WARREN, 
PRINCIPAL : 


Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


See OF FRIENDS. 


KNUTSFORD. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. 

Healthy country district. 

Fee £40 per annum. 

Write for prospectus. 

Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT- 
WICH, CHESHIRE, will OPEN on 
THURSDAY, September 20th next. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from Mr. Guy 
Lewis, Head Master (at the School), or from Mr, 
E. W. Marsuatn, Clerk, 88, Barton Arcade, Man- 
chester. 


W RS. T. TIMMINS, of 7, Norfolk- 

-street, Southsea, Hants, desires her grateful 
thanks to the President, Lady, Mount Temple, Mr. 
H. Williams, the Treasurer, and the Committee of 
the British Empire Division of the Universal 
Mercy Band, and the friends who have helped to 
raise the beautiful marble memorial to the memory 
of her late husband, the Rev. Thomas Timmins, 
* Apostle of Mercy,” and to the work in the cause 
of Mercy, of the Right Hon. Lord Mount Temple, 
and George J, Angel], of Boston, U.S. 

To the Ministers who sent her word of Memorial 
Services, and special mention of Mr. Timmins’ life 
work in their services. 

For special grants of money during his illness, 
and at his death, to the Directors of General 
Baptist Assembly, Billiagshurst Congregation, 
Ocean Accident Insurance Company, Ministers’ 
Benevolent Society, Presbyterian Fund, 

To Mr. Balfour for his kindly interest and inter- 
views granted to Mr. Yoxall, M.P., in his en- 
deavours to gain from Government funds aid for 
Mr. Timmins’ future years, which were cut short 
by death. 

To the President of United States, for his tender 
letter of sympathy during his illness, and his good 
wishes for Mr, Timmins’ “noble work.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. 


Boary anv Resivence, 


ee 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, RoBERT TurnzR, 94 Grosvenor- 
road, 8S. W. 


BoeeP and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocooxk. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. BOARD and RESIDENCE from 
30s, Send for particulars. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CaaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


ELIXSTOWE.— Comfortable Apart- 

ménts near Railway Station and to the Sea 

in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs. H. Ropinson, 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 


T, LEONARDS.—‘“ Crantock,”’ 59» 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate. —Mr.and Mrs.Sipnry P. PoTtsEr. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoTeL in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Liit. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to-2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


“ QuiETUDE, LonpoN.” 
, 


Telegrams : 


HOME - READING 


gee hee 
UNION. 


In return for a very low fee of membership, the 
N.H.R.U, provides a list of books, a magazine 
issued monthly, and tutorial help by correspond- 
ence.—For particulars, address 

The Secretary, N.H.R.U., 
Savoy House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, England. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BromyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist. of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg). 


WVeatED, strong MAID for invalid 


lady. —Mrs, Bennzrr, Greenmoor, Buxton. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


Subject for September.— Violence in Vain.” 
A Sermon on the Assassination of King Humbert. 


Price 1d., post free 1$d. 
Annual subscription, 1s, 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. StatngR, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE. — 
Founded in 1873, this Alliance upholds an 
equal moral standard for all men and women alike, 
and seeks for promises of personal purity mainly 
among young men. Subscriptions and donations 
are earnestly requested to strengthen the financial 
position of the Alliance and increase its oppor- 
tunities. Pamphlet by Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., 
LL.B., 1d.; “The Pioneer,” quarterly, 1d.—Secre- 
tary, E. Hammonp, 18, Tothill-street, 8.W. 


l TtHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


OC, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
_per Cent. 
DiIREcToRS. 
Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrenoz, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chatrmon—Marx H, Jupex, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 
F.H, A. Harpcasttez, F.S.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. : 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TayYueER, ‘‘ Fairholme,’ 8, Moun 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 8, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s, 6d, ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, i 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their ownoccupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O f onthe minimum monthly balances, yy ie) 
if when not drawn below £100, J; 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


10 10 
—_ on Deposits, repayable on demand. = J, 
2T/o 2fo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


re FRANCIS RAYZNSCROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegruphie Adévets: “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


REENGAGES. — RIPE GREEN- 
GAGES for Preserving, &c. A Box of 
24 Ibs., delivered free at any station in England 
or Wales, for 5s. 
F. ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, ROYSTON. 


LUMS.—PERSHORE EGG PLUMS, 
the Best for Preserving and Cooking, 
24 tbs., 4s., carriage paid. 2 
F. ROSCOBK, Steeple Morden, ROYSTON. 


ANTED, early in September, a 

MOTHER’S HELP or NURSERY GOVER- 
NESS where there are two children, the elder of 
whom goes to school.—Reply to ‘‘G.,” INQUIRER 
Office. 


Printed by Woopratu & KinpeEr, 70 to76, Long Acre W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Krnnepy, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 

ent, Joun Hxrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JoHN Hzywoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, August 25, 1900. 
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Tat Inpran Famine Branmo Somas 
Funp.—Contributions are still being 
received by Mr. Ion Pritchard at Essex 
Hall, and the need for generous help is by 
no means at an end. A further list of 
acknowledgments will be published next 
week. The Indian Messenger of Aug. 5 
publishes a touching letter from an Indian 
student at Tokyo, telling how appeals 
have been made in the colleges and schools 
of Japan, and how eager the response has 
been, 


Txoss of our friends who are interested 
in the opening of Willaston School will 
note that the date previously advertised 
has been altered to Sept. 27, a week later 
than was originally intended. We under- 
stand that there is to be no public cere- 
mony in connection with the opening, but 
some future occasion, when the school has 
got into thorough working order, will 
- doubtless be taken to draw public atten- 
tion to its distinctive principles and aims. 


Tue authorities of the Presbyterian 
Church of England have issued a little 
pamphlet by the Rev. A. H. Drysdale, 
M.A., author of “The History of the 
Presbyterians in England,” on “ The Use 
of the Name ‘Presbyterian’ by Unit- 
tarians” (publishing office, 14, Pater- 
_ noster-square, H.C. 1d). It is a sore 
_ point with orthodox Trinitarian Presby- 
terians, that some of our old chapels, 
which for generations have been known as 
“Presbyterian,” should retain their his- 
toric name, while the congregations have 
become Unitarian, and no vestige of 
Presbyterian church government remains ; 
and Mr. Drysdale suggests that “in the 
interests of truth and equity,” as well as 
from courtesy towards the churches which 


are actually Presbyterian in their organisa- 


tion, such congregations should relinquish 
their old name. 

Mr. Dryspa.x professes to write “ not 
in any controversial spirit, but simply by 
way of information,” but when he suggests 
that the old Nonconformists of last cen- 
tury, who in the freedom of their con- 
gregations adopted Arian views, “were 
not open and honest enough to confess it,” 
and that this broadening of religious 
thought, which became at last humani- 
tarian and Unitarian (with no Presbyterian 
authority to call the ministers in question), 
was the result of “ laxity in an age of laxity 
of morals and religion,” he can hardly be 
acquitted of importing a_ highly -con- 
troversial element into his statement. The 
name Presbyterian in connection with 
those old congregations has been pre- 
served and honoured, because in the course 
of a natural historical development, to 
which no shadow of dishonour can rightly 
be attached, it came to denote not a mode 
of government, but a principle of open 
religious fellowship. The plea of “ truth 
and equity,” therefore, will not hold, and 
‘courtesy ”’ may be asked on both sides. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Wednesday’s 
Standard reports a scheme promoted by 
a London company, in conjunction with the 
Windermere and District Electric Supply 
Company, to introduce electric trams, on 
the overhead trolley system, between 
Bowness, Windermere and Ambleside, 
widening and levelling roads for the 
purpose. The thought of the hideous 
spider-web of the overhead trolley span- 
ning those roads is intolerable, especially 
when one thinks of it creeping on, as it 
doubtless would, past Rydal to Grasmere, 
past Dove Cottage and up to Wordsworth’s 
grave; and then why not over Dunmail 
Raise to Thirlmere, and on to Keswick, 
until it penetrated to the very heart of 
Borrowdale? The Standard, in a strong 
leading article on the subject, thinks that 
very cogent reasons would have to be 
shown before such a desecration of the 
Lake District, which is rightly regarded 
as a priceless national possession, could 
be allowed. For our own part we should 
almost prefer a railway, which would 
leave the high roads alone. The Com- 
missioners’ inquiry is fixed for Sept. 24, 
and we earnestly hope that an effective 
opposition may at once make an end of 
the scheme. 

Tux September number of the Mill Hill 
Pulpit consists of a sermon by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, entitled “ Violence in 
Vain” with reference to the assassination 
of the King of Italy. Such a. crime of 
violence must be regarded, Mr. Hargrove 
says, as a symptom of national disease, 
and nota mere isol: ecentric 


individual ; and society must take home to 
itself the responsibility, in which all have 
a share. 


The defect of the whole body discovers 
itself in the individual member. And when 
from out the multitude a hand is lifted 
to strike at the object of universal honour, 
to destroy one for whose preservation the 
prayers of all the people are uplifted, it 
means something. The people may fight 
the police to get at the murderer, and tear 
him in their rage, yet they cannot escape 
complicity in his act. ‘‘It was one of our- 
selves,’’ they must confess, ‘‘ one brought 
up among us and by us, made what he was 
by what he heard and saw and learnt 
among us, who was prompted to this deed. 
As we have fashioned him suchhe is.’? And 
it is not one class of the people who should 
say so, but all, from highest to lowest. For 
society produces out of itself all varieties, 
fair and foul. Prince and pauper, nun and 
harlot, fine lady and slatternly drudge, 
flunky and anarchist, cultured man of letters 
and Hast End rough, all alike are of its 
make, children of its begetting and bring- 
ing up, in whose features, fair and foul, it 
may see its own image. 


Anp if itis asked, how comes it that 
there should be such a one, and more 
than one, driven to such a detestable 
crime, the answer is :— 


The root out of whichis gendered the dis- 
position to this kind of murder, murder 
which can bring no gain, and whose certain 
outcome is severest punishment, is the 
growing consciousness in mankind of the 
wrong and misery of the world. Things 
ought not to be as they are. We all admit 
it, and every inquiry made by royal com- 
missions, or public authorities, or philan- 
thropie agencies, as to the condition of the 
submerged millions, bears witness to the un- 
easiness of the public conscience. If in the 
human body we find one limb wasted and 
powerless while the rest of the body is well 
nourished, we recognise at once the 
presence of disease ; it is an obviously 
abnormal condition, it is not natural or 
right. So when in the social body we find 
a large lowest class, in» which want is 
chronic, and misery breeds vice and vice 
again misery, we know that we are some- 
how to blame. That multitudes should 
have more than is needful for healthy and 
happy life, while others are stinted of bare 
necessaries—that some should be able to 
earn only scant and precarious livelihood by 
unremitting toil, while others have little or 
nothing to do and plenty without working 
for it—this cannot be right. The earth is 
not stingy or used up, ‘the resources on 
which our race thrives are not exhausted ; 
there is plenty for each and all. The fault 
is in our wastefulness and the difficulties of 
communication. We are like an army 
scattered over a wide territory, and some 
sections are in sore want all the while that 
supplies are accumulating and going to 
waste at headquarters, because the com- 
munications are broken. So is it as between 
those who have abundance and those who 
have nothing; we don’t as yet know how to 
relieve and raise the destitute masses of the 
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College, of which Mrs. Sidgwick, who is a 
sister of Mr. A. J. Balfour’s, is now the 
Principal. The Daily News, in a leading 
article on Thursday, wrote of Dr. Sidg- 
wick :— 


He had the mind of a statesman as well 
as the mind of a philosopher, and those who 
disagreed with him were not those who 
least valued his judgment upon public 
affairs. No thinker of our time brought to 
bear upon current politics a more thorough 


people. Mere giving wont do it, may make 
matters worse, may create a whole class of 
paupers relying on public charity. So much 
more is wanted than merely to fill empty 
stomachs, and what should be done we are 
always trying to find out. 
Meanwhile—while men and women and 
children are herding in the slums of great 
cities and in the hoyels of the country, ill- 
nourished, ill-clothed, ill-educated — we 
spend hundreds of millions in drink and 
armaments and luxury. Italy has felt the 


president of the Jewish Historical Society 
of England, and published in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review for January, under the 
title “ Nation or Religious Community?” 
While in bygone ages Mr. Montefiore 
nolds that the Jewish religion was helped 
by its nationalism, and the people were 
preserved by its religion, it is also a fact 
that the religion was harmed by its 
nationalist trappings and prepossessions, 
and the nation was, as it were, diluted and 


pinch of hunger and misery more than any 
nation of Europe or perhaps of the world, 
and in proportion to her means has spent 
more lavishly than any on needless wars, 


and preparations for war only to be justified 
Hence 


if at all by fear of foreign violence. 
Italy has been the headquarters of anarchy, 


the centre whence has gone forth the pro- 
test against the misrule whose results are 
and 
ill-suppressed 


grinding poverty and bankruptcy, 
universal discontent, and 
revolution. 


Crimes of violence cannot remedy the 


ills of which we are so keenly conscious, 
And yet when we cry out against the 
insane fury of the assassin we 
reminded that he is not alone in that evil 
passion. 


Is not the trust of all the nations in vio- 
lence ? Whatever be the occasion of offence, 
is not the appeal, if made in earnest, 
made to the rifle and the sword? Have 


we not a certain contempt for the powers of 
reason and gentleness and persuasion in 


human and especially in international 
affairs? The savage instinct lurks always 
in the civilised man, and prompts him to 
settle his disputes by a blow: we have for 
the most part silenced these promptings of 
the wild beast in our private quarrels; as 
between nations, this old rule, only law 
of the days before the voice of reason or 
humanity had yet been heard, still prevails. 
Violence rules the world, and for the present 
might isright. The doctrine is now set forth 
undisguisedly and unblushingly. ‘‘ Inter- 
nationally the world knows nothing of 
honesty,’’ writes a London newspaper. 
‘‘ Might is right, and a disposition to think 
otherwise has always been regarded as a 
sign of decadence.’’ A sign of decadence 
when a people begins to put its trust in the 
righteousness of its cause! Those who 
argue for justice and forbearance, says a 
political writer, ‘‘ would govern the world 
on Sunday-school principles,’’ which means 
would govern it on the supposition that the 
Christian professions of the peoples are not 
all hypocrisy and cant. 

‘* Force is no remedy,’ said John Bright. 
Anarchists and despots should long ago have 
learnt so obvious a fact. He did not say 
that force was never necessary, but that it 
had no healing virtue. The strait waist- 
coat does not make the madman sane, it 
only prevents his doing harm. Garrisons 
and prisons cannot make a people subject 
and content, much less will they conciliate 
goodwill and amicable relations; all they 
can do is to repel invasion and compel sub- 
mission and win new territories.- 

But if force is sometimes just and neces- 
sary, violence is never so, For violence is 
force backed up by passion, stimulated to 
action by malice and hatred and envy 
and the lust forvengeance. So violence— 
violence of the anarchist, or of the 
monarch, of the press, or of the people, of 
Parliament, or of the mob—istreason to our 
common humanity, it is a reversion to 
savagery, a renunciation of the higher 
motives which stir civilised man, an 
apostasy from religion, a confession of the 
impotence of reason, a denial of God’s 
sovereignty, a defiance of His law. 


_ In view of the recent Zionist Congress 
it is interesting to recall a lecture delivered 


last December by Mr. C. G. Montefiore, as : 


are 


weakened by its religion. 


The essential universalism of the Jewish 
religion unfitted it to be a purely national 
creed. The religion was too good and true 
to be the property of a single race; it was 
too big a thing to leave the race which 
It compelled the 
By its 
own inner power it transformed the nation 


earried it unaffected. 
nation to be other than a nation. 


into the religious community. 


But thenew Zionist movement, in Mr.Monte- 
fiore’s view, points in a different direction. 


If the Jews are a nation,and determine to 
unite in the new movement, the develop- 
ment of their religion will inevitably be 
affected. 


If the Jews were again to form a State in 
Palestine, it could only be on the most 
The State would have to 
But, while 
the pressure of modernity would prevent 
any strong revival of the religion in strictly 
national dress, the very existence of the 


modern lines. 
leave religion severely alone. 


State would be extremely unfavourable to 
the effective denationalisation of the 
religion as a living and spiritual force. It 
is not without significance that the chief 


continental leaders of the nationalist move- 


ment should be men who have little or no 
interest in the Jewish religion. That is 
perfectly logical. 


Mr. Montefiore’s own ideal, on the other 


hand, is that the religion, stript of all that 
is peculiar and separatist, may be so trans- 
formed as to take its place among the 
universal religions of the woyld. He 
strongly holds that Jews can be true 
Europeans, in all the best and most dis- 
tinctive elements of European civilisation. 
“The marvel is how rapidly in a few 
decades of liberty the majority of emanci- 
pated Jews have become so _ closely 
identified in thought and feeling with the 
countries in which they live.” And while 
the anti-Jewish agitation in certain 
countries of Europe may give only too 
painful justification for the nationalist 
counter-movement among the Jews them- 
selves, he evidently would rather see a per- 
fecting of the religious community that 
would surrender nationalism and become 
a wholesome leaven in countries where the 
way of freedom was open. 


Tuer death of Henry Sidgwick, which 
occurred on Tuesday, brings a great loss 
to the University of Cambridge and the 
cause of higher education throughout the 
country. It is only a few weeks ago that 
Dr. Sidgwick was compelled by illness to 
resign his post as Knightsbridge Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, which 
he had held since 1883. A native of 
Skipton, in Yorkshire, he was educated at 
Rugby and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His ‘Methods of Ethics,’ published in 
1874, was followed by other adwirable 
works on “Outlines of the History of 
Ethics,” “ Principles of Political 
Economy,” ‘‘Hlements of Politics,” and 
“Practical Ethics.” Professor Sidgwick 
took a prominent part in the higher edu- 
cation of women, and was closely asso- 


knowledge, an acuter insight, or a more dis- 
passionate love of justicé and truth. .... 
A gentler, kinder, more tolerant Socrates, 
be was the best counsellor of youth, and 
the most genial companion of allages. All 
those who knew him will agree that he was 
a perfect embodiment of that complex 
quality which goes by the good old name of 
wisdom. 


: MIST. 
“ They reckon wl who leave me out. 
I am the doubter, and the doubt.” 
—LHmerson. — 
Morntine mist grey 
Enwrapped the earth and sea as doubt 
~. my heart ; 
No kindly ray 
Of light had come the sullen folds to 
part ; 
Doubt of the good in man, 
_ Doubt of the might of love, 
Doubt that there’s God above, | 
With gracious plan. . 


“Come in your power, f 
Glad beams,” I prayed, “and chase — 
these mists away 


‘That round me lower, 


And make of this sad dawn a perfect 
day. 
Let me see good in man, 
Hatred subdued by love, — 
Justice all wrongs above, 
God’s gracious plan.” 


Then like a dream 
Melted the cloud from sea and sky and 
hill, 
And with a gleam 
Of clearer sight faith came my heart to 
fill, 
Faith in the good in man, 
Faith that there’s truth above, 
Faith in a God of love, 
With gracious plan. | 


Later there came 
A solemn voice, as light blazed on my 
heart 
With sunrise flame. 
“God’s are the clouds that gather and 
that part ; 
God’s is the good in’ man, 
His, too, the power of love. 
Justice below, above 
Is His great plan.” 


“ Didst thou not know 
That God Himself was hidden in the 
mist, es 
As in the glow . : 
That afterwards each radiant hilltop 
kissed ? re 
As in the-beam of faith, 
So in doubt’s gloomy pall 
Dwelleth the Soul of all, 
Breath of our breath.” 
Turopora Mints. ~ 
Morthoe, N. Devon. 


a eee ed 


I wave never found it easy to be just, 
and find it daily even harder than I 


ciated with the founding of Newnham | thought.—R. L. Stevenson. <5 
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-RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY.—IILI. 
AS_CRITICISED AT MANSFIELD.* 


Tur Rey. A. E. Garvie, of Montrose, 
gave a course of lectures on “ Ritschlian 
Theology ” two winters ago at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, and these lectures, ex- 
panded and revised, have been published 
in a volume which well deserves to be 
known by all divinity students. It has, 
we believe, found its way to the studies 
of a good many ministers, and it should 
find its way to those of busy men who 
are either not able to give the time which 
a complete study of the subject would 
demand, or not eager to embark upon 
such a study without some previous infor- 
mation as to the special tracts of thought 


at which le beforethem. Mr. Garvie’s book 


is described fairly as ‘‘an exposition and 
an estimate,” and it must be considered the 
work of a friend, if not of an advocate. 
It introduces the subject with a chapter 
on the double problem which the Ritsch- 
- lian system attempts to meet—namely, 
whether the stress of criticism can be 
warded off from the vital centre of the 
Christian religion, and whether a social 
gospel can be proclaimed adequate to the 
needs of our age; and to this preliminary 
sketch are added some useful historical 
particulars respecting the class of writers 
under examination. The work then 
divides into two main sections, the first 
describing the critical side of Ritsch- 
lianism, the second its constructive side. 
A short but fairly adequate ‘ estimate” 
of the significance and validity of the new 
system brings it to a close, 
- In the section dealing with the critical 
aspect of the new theology the author 
brings before us in turn its salient 
features—namely, its exclusion of “ meta- 
physics,” its rejection of ‘speculative 
theism,” its condemnation of “ ecclesiasti- 
cal dogma,” and its antagonism to religi- 
ous “ mysticism.” The reader’s attention 
is here mainly directed upon Ritschl’s own 
writings, though Kaftan, Hermann, and 
Harnack are also brought under study— 
the last-named especially in connection 
with the relation of Ritschlians to dogma. 
The Mansfield scholar has much less sym- 
pathy with Ritschl’s attitude towards 
“metaphysics” than with his attack on 
any rationalist philosophy that seeks to 
attain a knowledge of God outside of the 
Christian revelation. The chapters in 
which these philosophical views are set 
forth are -useful as summaries of the 
voluminous and—as many critics have 
shown—not always consistent argu- 
ments of the founder of the new 
school; but the author’s comments 
often reveal by implication rather 
than in explicit terms the differences 
between himself and Ritschl. These are 
apparently differences of temperament as 
well as of opinion, and it is clear that 
the horror of ‘intellectualism” which 
stamps the Ritschlian school has not 
affected Mr. Garvie to any _ serious 
extent, As regards “ dogma,” the author 
clearly thinks Professor Harnack has gone 
too far in the directions alike of impover- 
ishing the original Gospel contents, and 
of limiting the significance of later 
thought in the Christian Church. It is 
noticeable with how much relief Mr. 
Garvie, speaking at Mansfield, finds that 


* See the volume entitled “ The Ritschlian Theo- 
logy, Critical and Constructive. An Exposition 
and an Estimate.” By Alfred E, Garvie, M.A. 
T. and T, Clark. Price 9s, 


Ritschl himself was by no means as ruth- 
less as his illustrious disciple at Berlin is 
in dealing with the miraculous element in 
the New Testament ; and is it not rather 
significant that the author makes a point of 
avowing his own belief in this element ? 

The attack of Ritschl and _ his 
followers on “ mysticism ” has been 
deplored even by some who, in other 
regards, exhibit much sympathy with 
them. It would seem to have its 
origin in a determination to drive the 
religious mind from all its refuges until it 
betakes itself to the unique revelation in 
the “person” of Jesus. But this mode 
of Christian-evangelising has its dangers. 
While we are burning our neighbours’ 
houses our own may be on fire; and, if 
they, who are taught to distrust what has 
somehow brought them good, imbibe the 
lesson with an atom too much of eagerness, 
they may go on to distrust what we our- 
selves most confidently offer them. Mr. 
Garvie is again relieved to find that, after 
all that Ritschl and Hermann have said 
against “mysticism,” there are indica- 
tions in their writings that the immediate 
communion of spirit with Spirit was not 
wholly unperceived or disallowed by 
them. On the whole, we find, it is not 
on its “ critical ” side that the author 
is most disposed to regard Ritschlianism as 
defective. 

When we turn to the “ constructive ” 
side of the system we come upon matters 
which lend themselves more easily to 
exposition and definite treatment, and 
Mr. Garvie’s criticisms adopt a firmer tone. 
In the first place, Ritschl’s celebrated 
definition of religious knowledge as con- 
sisting of ‘‘ value-judgments ” comes 
under review. As an illustration of the 
significance of this definition we may take 
a passage from Stahlin :— 

In predicating deity of Christ we are, 

according to Ritschl, pronouncing a ‘‘ value- 
judgment.’’ What does this mean? Is 
Christ in himself, objectively considered, 
God ? No, replies Ritschl; the pre- 
dicate ‘‘ deity ’’ merely expresses the value 
which Christ’s haman, historical work has 
for the mind or the consciousness of the 
believer. .. . If deity is to be attributed 
to Christ, it is solely in the sense that such 
is the value set on him by his Church, It 
cannot be regarded as in any sense an 
attribute objectively inhering in Christ ; it 
denotes nothing that exists objectively and 
independently of our consciousness. The 
deity of Christ exists only in us. 
So far this able critic of the new 
theology. Other critics have seized upon 
this idea and have not failed to expose its 
dangerous implications, which are suffi- 
ciently obvious. The “ theoretical-judg- 
ments” of science, however, have met 
with more adequate recognition in later 
Ritschlian works; so that Mr. Garvie is 
able, with his usual geniality, to defend 
the new theology against the most pointed 
attacks of some of the older school, which 
through its overweening wisdom has 
largely provoked Ritschl’s revulsion to an 
attitude of almost perfect scepticism on 
objective reality. But even the author 
is fain to admit that the principle of 
“value-judgments” as the standard of 
religious knowledge sadly limits that 
knowledge, and he would find room in 
theology for a,study of the inferences 
“ which offer an explanation of, and give 
certainty,” he adds, “ to the contents of the 
value-judgments.” _ 

The “historical character of revela- 
tion” is the next point in-Mr. Garvie’s 


review; and here he finds a serious 
defect. The full meaning and worth of 
the Holy Scriptures appear to have been 
missed, he thinks, by the Ritschlians ; 
though the degree of their error differs in 
different writers. On the one hand we 
have Hermann, whose work on ‘“ Com- 
munion with God”’ is well known to many 
of our readers, and who has startled some 
of them with his suggestion that the 
“inner life’ of Jesus is the first means of 
real revelation to the sinner, and that after 
it imparts that certainty of God and of 
His love and forgiving grace which nothing 
else could, it opens the way to a reception 
of what Scripture teaches regarding 
“Christ’s Person,” the Atonement, Re- 
surrection, Virgin-Birth, and so forth. 
Belief in the miracles is, in this view, a 
consequence of faith in Christ as an 
irresistible manifestation of the divine ; 
an attitude which, as has been recently 
pointed out, marked a stage in the de- 
velopment of modern Unitarian thought. 

Mr. Garvie evidently shrinks from ad- 
mitting, with Harnack, the necessity of 
the task of detecting a ‘ Gospel within 
the Gospel,’’ an indubitable core by which 
the worth of surrounding material is to 
be judged. The task is, indeed, no easy 
one, and they who attempt it must be 
prepared for pitfalls and mindful of the 
seductions of personal preference. Hven 
when the utmost care has been exercised 
there may be great differences as to 
what constitutes this inner core; Renan, 
Arnold, Harnack—who shall decide be- 
tween such critics? Yet when Mr. 
Garvie speaks (p. 214) of the life of 
Christ as ‘an organic unity” of which 
“no feature,” “no factor,” “can be in- 
significant and valueless,” he suggests a 
wholesale method which we are pretty 
sure he neither really follows nor would 
approve. Hyer since Origen concluded 
that Jesus was to each and all whatever 
they fancied him to be for their edifica- 
tion, the “subjective” bias has been 
potent in determining what was the real 
and central revelation in him. The 
Ritschlians frankly admit this, and shape 
their theories accordingly. Others, of 
whom Mr. Garvie is one, evidently incline 
to the thought, to which a natural wish is 
parent, that Scripture provides an 
assurance against the weaknesses of in- 
dividual opinion and the uncertainties of 
unverifiable “experiences.” As long as 
Christian teaching retains its character as 
a theory first about Christ, and only sub- 
sequently about the relations between the 
soul and God, it will be necessary, we 
should think, in the case of most teachers, 
to refer in this way to the norm of the 
New Testament. The question of its 
authority and of the genuineness of its con- 
tents is another matter. 

Mr. Garvie similarly finds Ritschl’s 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God “ defec- 
tive” ; but he naturally exhibits most 
concern in regard to the question as to 
whether the Ritschlian doctrine of the 
« Person and Work of Christ ” is sound. 
His conclusions are, on the whole, reassur- 
ing to those who are not too exacting as to 
the terms in which “the divinity” of 
Christ is set forth, and who are themselves 
conscious of a degree of withdrawal from 
the extremely confident propositions of the 
creeds respecting the Trinity. That there 
are not a few in this position is generally 
believed. It is possible that some of these 
brethren, in the communions where Mr. 
Garvie’s work is likely to have most 
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influence, will not be greatly dismayed to 
find that in his endeavour to establish the 
principle that every predicate applicable to 
Christ must ultimately be applicable to 
believers in union with him, Ritschl has 
involved himself in some degree of con- 
fusion, as the author thinks. Probably St. 
Paul would not be altogether absolved 
from the charge of a similar error. It is 
ouly the purely “intellectual” teacher, 
himself able to distinguish exactly where 
the divine leaves off and the human begins, 
that will be free from this “ defect.” 

Here we may leave the reader to make 
for himself that further study of Mr. 
Garvie’s book which these remarks are 
intended to stimulate. It has been seen 
that the author is disposed to make the 
most of the Ritschlian movement, to mini- 
mise its faults and to commend its merits. 
If it has abandoned the New Testament 
standards somewhat recklessly it has left 
room for, and shown some signs of, 
advance towards what he considers a 
wiser attitude. If in consequence of 
this “arbitrary”? use of the New 
Testament scriptures it has lost touch 
with the idea of Christ’s Person and 
Work in some very important rela- 
tions, if the “entirety” of the historic 
reality of Jesus is not yet seized, 
nevertheless Mr, Garvie gladly re- 
cognises that what has been apprehended 
is vividly and tenaciously apprehended. 
And if the ‘ practical” aspect of the 
Christian life is exalted in Ritschlian 
works above the theoretical, if dominion 
over the “ world” is regarded as of higher 
importance than the felt union of the soul 
with God through Christ, it is still a 
genuine Christian life that is in view, and 
the full-orbed richness may be reached 
by-and-by. Such are, in brief, Mr. 
Garvie’s feelings in this matter. He goes 
on to praise the Ritschlian theology for 
opposing “speculative rationalism ”’—the 
philosophy which “affirms its origin in a 
universal and permanent reason.” We 
expect such a philosophy will find itself 
none the worse by-and-by for the 
attacks of Ritschlianism. Already, before 
a dozen years have passed over the grave 
of its founder, the school of Ritschl shows 
unmistakable signs of cleavage. On the 
one hand are those who, from no unworthy 
motives, draw as close as they can to 
orthodoxy ; on the other are the advanced 
guard, deniers of miracles, rigorous critics 
of Scripture, simplifiers of the religious 
life to its elements as uttered in the 
Sermon on the Mount. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether the left wing or the 
right will prove stronger. It will be more 
than interesting if the nett results of the 
new movement prove to be conservative 
in the best sense—not as multiplying the 
number of those who say “ Lord, Lord,” 
but of those who, however quickened to a 
sense of the divine, seek to do the will of 
the Father. 


You find yourself occupying a given 
position in the world. It has its appointed 
duties—its special opportunities of useful- 
ness—trials also, difficulties and tempta- 
tions of its own. Take your lot as it is 
assigned you without murmuring. Make 
the best of it; and if in the eyes of men 
it seem unhonoured and _ unenviable, 
ennoble it by your own spirit, and work 
your way through it by character and 
honest industry to something better and 
happier.—J. J. Tayler. 


LITERATURE. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL (MAGAZINES. 


Amone several able papers and notices 
of books in the July number of Mind 
are two noteworthy articles on Absolute 
Idealism, or Hegelianism, which are of 
special interest to all students of the 
philosophy of ethics and religion. One 
of these articles, which is entitled ‘“ The 
Absolute of Hegelianism,”’ is a most 
powerful impeachment of this philosophy 
on metaphysical grounds; while in the other 
article, on ‘The Doctrine of the Summum 
Bonum,” it is the chief ethical implications 
of Hegelianism which are examined and 
found to lack sound psychological founda- 
tion. In the former of these papers the 
main contention of the author, Mr. A. K. 
Rogres, is that the consistent Hegelianism, 
which identifies reality with thought, 
cannot give any intelligible account of the 
nature of God and of His relation to the 
ever-changing process of physical and 
psychological evolution. This he shows, 
in the first place, by the fact that recent 
Hegelian writers, such as the late Pro- 
fessor Wallace, Professor Dewey, Mr. 
McTaggart, Professor Jones, Dr. Bosan- 
quet, &c., are hopelessly at variance with 
one another on the question whether God 
or the ultimate reality is, or is not, a 
timeless principle, that is one in reference 
to whom all ideas of activity and work are 
wholly inapplicable. And, in the second 
place, Mr. Rogres insists, in opposition to 
Professor Dewey and others, that the 
Hegelian philosophy cannot without pal- 
pable inconsistency escape from the limi- 
tations of a merely subjective idealism ; 
for that the analysis of individual thought 
and experience does not in the least 
degree directly reveal the existence of a 
universal or eternal consciousness, and 
that, therefore, if the Supreme Being is, 


as Theists believe, such a consciousness, 


the insight into His reality and His nature 
must be reached by an appeal to principles 
essentially different from those on which 
Absolute Idealism professes to found 
itself. 

The other paper, which treats of the 
“Summum Bonum,” is by Mr. Henry 
Sturt, of Oxford University, who in the 
International Journal of Ethics for April, 
1898, treated of a kindred subject in a 
very able article on “ Self-realisation as a 
Working Moral Principle.” It is a some- 
what startling fact that an Oxford tutor 
should boldly defend the thesis that both 
Aristotle and the Hegelians are funda- 
mentally in error in one of the most im- 
portant features of ethical theory; and that 
the current Christian conception of morality 
is both different from and higher than 
that set forth in most of the present 
academic text-books on ethics. Mr. Sturt 
begins his paper with the remark that :— 

The least observant student of the moral 
philosophy predominant in England just 
now must haye noticed that its teachings 
are very much at variance with those of the 
preacher and practical moralist. 

The explanation of this which is gener- 
ally given is that “if the philosophers and 
the preachers disagree, so much the worse 
for the preachers. On a question of the 
theory of virtue the expert is to be 
believed.” In most cases, no doubt, this 
would be a sound answer, but we entirely 
agree with Mr. Sturt that both in this 
and in some similar cases it is quite 


otherwise, for “ here the facts are compli- 
cated, and we have inherited a mass of 
misleading theory. The instinct and ex- 
perience of the practical man have been 
truer guides than the teaching of the 
schools.” Mr. Sturt rejects the doctrine 
that Eudaemonia or personal happiness 
is the true test of moral principles, on the 
ground that when we decide that certain 
unselfish conduct is morally obligatory we 
do not mean that it satisfies some desire — 
and so conduces to our personal happiness 
or self-realisation. We rise highest 
morally when the thought of our personal 
satisfaction in any form entirely vanishes, 


}and the righteous course is taken simply 


because it is felt to be intrinsically 
good and to be enjoined upon us by an 
authority which we recognise as absolute 
and therefore unquestionable. Hence 
while the Hegelian moral theory and the 
Christian moral theory have much in com- 
mon, there is this serious difference 
between them, that the former says that 
conduct is right because it brings the 
highest satisfaction to the agent, while the 
latter says that conduct is right because it 
is enjoined upon us by the immanent God 
who reveals Himself in our moral con- 
sciousness. Mr. Sturt, accordingly, 
says :— 

It may startle some to hear T. H. Green 
classed as a eudaemonist ; but it is evident. 
that he was quite captured by the funda-— 
mental doctrines of the school which he 
spent his life in opposing. This is too 
ordinary a phenomenon in the history of 
philosophy to cause astonishment. ‘‘ The 
common characteristic of the good is that it 
satisfies some desire.’’ ‘‘In all enacted 
desire self-satisfaction is sought.’? These 
two quotations suffice to stamp Green’s 
ethical position. At the same time Green : 
was a man of deep moral insight, and so his 
pages are full of truths about self-denial 
and devotion which are totally inconsistent 
with the framework of his theory. 


Elsewhere Mr. Sturt brilliantly and 
truly says of this ethics of absolute 
idealism which makes morality the realisa- 
tion of the social self :— 


The content of thismoral system is noble; 
but it is totally inconsistent with the eu- 
daemonistic presuppositions at its base. It 
is a well-meaning attempt to pour the new 
wine of modern civic devotion into the old 
bottles of the Hellenic ethical formulae. 


We well remember Dr. Martineau, who 
knew T. H. Green well, and warmly 
admired his character and genius, express- 
ing in the course of conversation an esti- 
mate of Green’s ethical philosophy quite | 
tantamount to the above. The following 
sentences from the concluding paragraph 
of Mr. Sturt’s notable paper, express a 
profound truth which Oxford culture 
would do well to take to heart :— 


You never hear a preacher talk in this 
eudaemonistic way of the supreme good or 
undertake to tell us what it is. His lan- 
guage is pervaded by quite another tone. 
The fact is that the conceptions which lie 
at the root of eudaemonism are totally in- ~ 
consistent with the spirit of the practical 
morality of the modern world. Between 
the ethical spirit of pagan and of Christian 
ages there is a most important and evident 
difference. . There is no term but 
*‘ Christian’? to express the general spirit 
of modern morality, the outcome of the 
centuries of moral experience and experi- 
ment which divide us from Hellenic civilisa- 
tion. Now modern experience has decided 
that the pagan conceptions, though  yery 
important, are secondary to the others, It 
is the fault of eudaemonism that it reverses 
their relative position. Among the material- - 
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istic eudaemonists this may be explained by 
obtuseness to spiritual facts; among the 
idealistic eudaemonists by an excessive 
admiration for the age of Pericles. In this 
latter form the Summum Bonum doctrine is 
a recrudescence of paganism. 

The ethical teaching in the International 
Jowrnal of Hthies for July is of a different 
complexion from that of the article in 
Mind which we have just been considering. 
In an interesting lecture on “The Source 
of Moral Obligation,” Professor J. S. 
Mackenzie thus expresses himself in 
favour of the Hegelian view :— 

If the source of our moral obligations were 
some external law, whether of the state or 
of a divine power, we might learn it by rote 
and follow it blindly—‘‘ ours not to reason 
why.’’ Or if we had simply to listen to the 
voice of conscience, we might afford to let 
our reason and all our other powers fall 
asleep. Or if the end were mérely happi- 
ness, we might hope to reckon it out and 
have done with it. The idea that the source 
of our moral obligations is the demand for 
the complete realisation of human powers, 
is the only idea that makes incalculable 
demands upon us, and calls for constant 
wakefulness. But for beings like us, I 
believe that a demand of that kind is the 
most truly encouraging. : 

This passage suggests the criticism that 
Professor Mackenzie in no way explains 
how it comes about that the righteous 
man feels at times morally obliged to 
sacrifice not only the realisation of his 
own powers but even his own life in the 
cause of truth. And surely the very 
“demand” which we feel at times to set 
the claims of humanity before our own 
personal claims can only be described as 
_ just one of those direct intuitions of the 
conscience, the authority of which Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie has in the above passage 
been denying. 

This number also contains a thoughtful 
and readable article by Professor Everett, 
of Brown University, on “ The Relation of 
Hthics to Religion.” He maintains that as 
human thought and civilisation advance 
religion essentially associates itself with 
ethics ; but he denies that the converse is 
true, and contends that the science of 
ethics may be constructed independently 
of religious belief. 

A scientific treatment of ethics [he says] 
seeks to find the sanctions of morality in 
the natural and inevitable results of the 
conduct itself, and to establish morality on 
arational basis by exhibiting the inescapable 
consequences of right and wrong action, of 
good and evil character, as in themselves 
sufficient grounds for the choice of the one 
and the avoidance of the other. 

‘Professor Everett appears here to for- 
get that an adequate science of ethics has 
not only to explain that certain lines of 
conduct pay best in the long run, but it 
has also to explain the psychological fact 
that men feel an imperative obligation to 
do what they feel to be right; and we 
contend that no complete explanation of 
this feeling of obligation can be given 
which does not involve either the germ or 
the fully-developed form of some positive 
theological belief. 

The first articls in the Philosophical 
Review, by Professor James Sully, is very 
cheerful reading, as might be expected 
from its title—namely, ‘“ Prolegomena to 
a Theory of Laughter.” Professor Sully 
admits that it is a somewhat puzzling 
business to fully realise in consciousness 
the genuine spirit of fun and laughter at 
the very moment when the mind is intent 
on the serious and difficult task of seeking 


to analyse this psychological experience, 
and to explain its genesis and cause. It 
must be admitted that our author has 
furnished a brilliant introduction to an 
important study, and has clearly indicated 
that the mirth of men and the directions 
of their jesting are not only valuable as 
adding to the sum of human enjoyment, 
but “have also a real significance as 
determining forces in the stability and the 
progress of communities.” In opposition 
to Lord Bacon, Professor Sully declines to 
restrict the perception of the ridiculous to 
man, and says that “among all things 
human surely laughter ought least of all 
to be afraid of recognising its humble 
kinsfolk.” There is also in this number 
a good paper on “ Conscience and Obliga- 
tion in Butler’s Ethical System”; but we 
think that the author, Dr. A. ‘Lefevre, is 
by no means successful in his attempt to 
show that “Butler is the first modern 
moralist who anticipated the cardinal 
truth set forth in that type of ethical 
thought which has received the name of 
the Self-realisation or the Eudaemonistic 


theory.” C. B. Upton. 
_ __o_____—__ 
A WHITE WOMAN IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA.* 


Since the days of Ida Pfeiffer the 
number of women who become travellers 
in the old romantic sense of the word— 
t.e., who undertake long and difficult 
journeys into distant and unfrequented 
countries for the ever delightful pleasure 
of seeing new lands and customs—is con- 
tinually on the increase. Possessed by 
sane ideas of their relations to the world 
around them, they go forth with modest 
courage on their quest and attain great 
success, their tact and power of sympathy 
with the elements of humanity standing 
them in good stead. Africa is exercising 
her fascination upon them—Egypt, West 
Africa and the South have drawn the 
women in; and Central Africa can boast 
of its visitor who now records her ex- 
periences, 

Miss Caddick left England in January, 
1898, and returned home by Christmas ; 
she had already made a considerable 
journey through various parts of South 
Africanot narrated here—when she 
reached Beira on the Hast coast; hence 
she took steamer to Chinde, on one of the 
mouths of the Zambesi. The course of 
her expedition, which occupied from June 
to September, lay along the Zambesi and 
the Shiré rivers to Katunga, thence over- 
land through Blantyre and Zomba to the 
southern point of Lake Nyasa. Voyaging 
up the “lake of storms,” which took 
eight days for its 360 miles of length, 
the traveller landed at Karonga, and 
crossed the plateau through Fife to Kituta 
on the Lake Tanganyika. Here a great 
disappoiutment awaited her, the steamer 
was temporarily disabled and she could 
only go a short way on to the great lake 
which was the goal of her journey; she 
saw, however, the southern end, its moun- 
tains, its mists, and its crocodiles. On 
her return journey she spent some time in 
German Kondeland to the north of Lake 
Nyasa, making many excursions into a 
beautiful and little-known country with- 
out meeting a single European; halting 
at Makerere, a station at the foot of the 
Livingstone mountains, with her “boys” 
or machila bearers for a couple of days to 
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enjoy that lovely place. Then on to 
Kondowe, a mission statio. on Lake 
Nyasa, to await the steamer, and so back 
thence to Chinde as she came. Her route 
thus lay for the most part through British 
territory and Livingstone’s country, all of 
which only forty-five years ago was un- 
known to the white man. 

Miss Caddick’s simple and unaffected 
narrative, told ina clear and easy style, 
with occasional touches of humour, pre- 
sents ‘‘aspects and incidents of native 
lifein British Central Africa which I hope 
will interest and amuse those who have 
neither time nor inclination to travel so 
far. Also,” declares the authoress, “I 
should like them to know how kind and 
attentive the natives, who are spoken of 
in England as ‘ savages,’ can be to a lady 
travelling absolutely alone with them.” 
Her spirit of cheerful confidence in the 
natives won their faithful service, and 
gave her access to many a pleasant 
experience among them. In the morn- 
ing “they would sign for me to get into 
the machila (a hammock slung on a pole, 
in which she was carried overland), and 
off they went, singing and ready for all 
sorts of games. They were a happy set 
of boys, just like a lot of children, and I 
often wished I could talk more to them. 
... The natives have any amount of 
patient endurance, and also a keen sense of 
humour—two very excellent qualities on 
a journey. I invariably found them per- 
fectly honest, and I am certain white men 
would not have been more careful of me 
or have behaved better, while they cer- 
tainly would not have been so entertain- 
ing.” One day when at Lake Tanganyika, 
while hunting for shells, she was beset by 
crowds of children. “TI tried hard not to 
mind them, for I knew how queer I must 
seem to them; and I thought of: how we 
Britishers, in much the same way, mob 
any special hero or heroine. ... At last 
I put on a very grave look, and turning 
round slowly, almost solemnly, faced 
them, raised my hand, and, pointing 
towards their village, said, quietly but 
with emphasis, ‘Go!’ The effect was 
magical. They did not stop to ‘go,’ they 
simply fled, tumbling over one another in 
their wild haste to get away.” For a 
time she had peace, but as they returned 
she made the girls show her their wire 
bangles and ornaments, the method of 
making which is described, and amused 
herself with them. 

Of the civilised arts among the natives 
such as fine work in metals, the weaving 
of baskets that will hold liquids, and the 
careful building of their dwellings, we find 
many details in this interesting book. 
The authoress did not glean much as to 
religious observances, but she tells the 
following, apropos of the custom of 
placing the cooking utensils, calabashes, 
and other things of the departed on his 
grave. ‘An official once asked a native 
why he put such offerings of food and 
drink on the grave, adding, ‘You know 
the dead cannot eat or see these things.’ 
The native gave the excellent answer, ‘ Of 
course, we know they do not eat them, but 
even you don’t know that they cannot see 
them, and are not pleased at finding that 
we still think of them.’ ” 

The volume is supplied with some good 
illustrations, but it lacks a map to render 
it more complete. We-must thank Miss 
Caddick for a very pleasant little book of 
old-fashioned “travels,” which we hope 
may find many readers. -L.T.S. 
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SHORT NOTICKS. 

In his Economics of Distribution (a 
handy volume of 360 pages), Mr. J2385 
Hobson has worked outa theory of the 
distribution of wealth, which is largely 
novel, and likely to prove of much prac- 
tical interest. He takes Ricardo’s theory 
of rent, and shows how that is applicable 
to other elements in production besides 
land, how the wages of the labourer or 
superintendent, and the profits of the 
capitalist or the trader may be greatly 
increased by elements which are strictly 
analogous to the rent received by the 
owner of land more valuable than that 
which is just good enough to be utilised. 
He has also carefully analysed the nature 
of the bargaining which actually deter- 
mines all questions of distribution of 
wealth, and has given a very good account 
of the “forced gains” which may be won 
by the stronger party within certain limits 
of amaximum and a minimum price. He 
shows how largely the element of mono- 
poly, temporary as well as permanent, 
enters into price. It follows that the 
taxation which can be laid on economic 
rent of land, and cannot thence be shifted 
by the owner, may also be laid with equal 
propriety and advantage on the correspond- 
ing element of “rent” in wages and 
profits, and the best way to do this in the 
interests of the whole community is an 
important political problem. Where there 
is great inequality in the strength of the 
two parties to a bargain, the “forced 
gain” accruing to the stronger side will be 
another appropriate fund for taxation, if 16 
is not better to seek to promote more 
equality between the bargainers by some 
State interference. Where this cannot be 
done, where there is a strong monopoly 
whose holders cannot be made to con- 
tribute their fair share towards the welfare 
of the community, there is the best case 
for making such monopoly the property of 
the State. There is considerable interest 
in such problems as these, and Mr. 
Hobson takes much pains to make his 
meaning clear and his suggestions prac- 
tical. (Macmillan and Co.) 

H. Smarn Souty. 


The Council of Constance to the Death of 
John Hus is the subject of the Ford Lec- 
tures for 1900, by James Hamilton Wylie, 
M.A.—Mr. Wylie is known to some of 
our readers from his connection with our 
churches; to others as one of H.M.’s 
Inspectors of Schools, and to others again 
as the author of a work of immense re- 
search, the ‘ History of Henry IV.,” 
successive volumes of which were noticed 
in Tue Inquirer as they appeared. 
Though this work was too elaborate to 
become popular, it will be valued by 
students for a long time to come, and 
already has received recognition from two 
Universities. The University of London 
has adopted it as a text-book, while the 
University of Oxford invited its author to 
deliver the Ford Lectures in the present 
year. Hence this volume on ‘The Council 
of Constance,” which we hope will intro- 
duce Mr. Wylie, as historian, to a much 
larger circle of readers. In a closing note, 
entitled ‘L’Envoi,” Mr. Wylie refers with 
a certain austerity to “ favourite authors,” 
who make picturesque writing of history 
do duty for verification from original 
sources. ‘The rebuke is well deserved, and 
we may hope rather than believe that it 
will be taken to heart by certain notorious 
offenders. If in “Henry IV.” Mr, Wylie 
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illustrated the opposite characteristics to 
those of the said picturesque writers, he 


has certainly succeeded in his present | 


work in weaving together the results of 
independent research into a vivid narra- 
tive. Peace, faith, and virtue were the 
ends avowedly sought at the Council of 
Constance; and sorely indeed were they 
needed. Three rivals were contending for 
St. Peter’s chair, chief of whom, John, 
was in actual possession. Of this choice 
vicar of Jesus Christ the President, speak- 
ing in the name of the Council, declared 
that he “ by his wicked life and detestable 
ways had set an example of bad living to 
the world; that from bis youth up he had 
been of evil disposition, irreverent, im- 


modest, untruthful, disobedient to his 


parents, and addicted to every vice.” 
Much more he added in a terrible and 
scathing condemnation, and yet this 
monster of iniquity received every tender- 
ness and consideration from the very body 
that condemned to death John Hus, a man 


of irreproachable life, but of suspected 


orthodoxy. For the story of Hus’s base 
betrayal by the Emperor Sigismund after 
the latter had promised a safe conduct, of 
his mock trial, of his torture and death, 
we must refer our readers to Mr. Wylie’s 
pages; they are mostimpressive. Little 
wonder that a council which could be 
guilty of such a crime as the murder of 
Hus in the interests of faith, forsooth, 
should have postponed the remaining 
object of its meeting—Virtue. For the 
Emperor knew “that they would have to 
begin,” as he said, “not with the minort- 
ties, but with the majorities, otherwise it 
would only be a case of the big thieves 
harrying the little thieves, while Peter’s 
stomach could only be really purged by 
getting the twenty-three Cardinals, 300 
Archbishops and Bishops, and the same 
number of curials, and dropping them 
altogether for three days into the Rhine.” 
The world—even the ecclesiastical world, 
usually the last to reform itself—has pro- 
gressed since those days, and though 
Church Councils still meet it may safely 
be said that the scandals of Constance 
will never be repeated. (Longmans. 
6s. net.) James Harwoop. 
Joey and Louie ; or, the Fairy’s Gift, by 
Edith A. Gibbs, isa story for children who 
enjoy fanciful fairy tales. Two small 
children, steeped in fairy lore, are bent on 
escaping one moonlight night into the 
dark fir-wood above the cottage where they 
are staying in the country, in order to get 
into communication with the wonderful 
little people. How they manage to escape 
is vividly told, although in the end it 
proves to have been only the boy’s dream, 
for they could not keep awake; and the 
rest of the story tells of his wonderful 
adventures. A shorter story, “ Pickles,” 
is added to complete the volume, with{a 
wholesome moral in the sketch of a boy's 
skating adventure. The little book has 
four good illustrations. (Partridge and 
Co. Is.). 
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Dictionary of the Bible. Hdited by J. 
Hastings, D.D. Vol. III. 28s. (T. and 
T. Clark.) 

Joey and Lowie. 
(Partridge.) 

Review of Reviews, Woman at Home, 
Young Days, Cornhill, Good Words, Sun- 
day Magazine, English Wustrated, Harper's, 
Nineteenth Century. 
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ALDERMAN ELLIS, J.P. 


Our churches have sustained a heavy 
loss in the death of Mr. Alderman Charles 
Ellis, J.P., of Maidstone, which occurred on 
Sunday afternoon last. Mr. Ellis was the 
sop of Mr. Alderman Chas. Ellis, J.P., and 
his wife Catherine, a daughter of the Rev. 
Abraham Harris, some time minister of 
Earl-street Chapel, Maidstone, and was 
born on Dec. 26, 1823. He was for forty 
years a member of the Town Council, and 
for twenty-eight years an Alderman. He 
was three times elected Mayor. The late 
Alderman was a man of very high 
character, of remarkable ability and 
of great resolution, and playeda conspicuous 
and uniformly beneficent part in the life 
of the town. He was in his time Chair- 
man of the Waterworks, Guardian of the 
Poor, Director of the Kent Friendly 
Society, Founder and Captain of the 
Fire Brigade, a Rochester Bridge Warden, 
several times being Chairman, Senior 
Justice of the Peace, Governor of Boys’ 


and Girls’ Grammar Schools, Treasurer of | 


School of Art, Hon. Secretary and after- 
wards President of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitution and later associated with the 
Technieal Institute, Member of the 
Burial Board, Chairman of the Sanitary 
Authority, Member of the Kent County 
Council, Chairman of the 
Charity, and a Trustee of Fisher’s, Duke’s, 
and Hmett’s Charities. 

The mere recital of these activities is 
sufficient to indicate with what energy he 
devoted himself to the public work of 
Maidstone. The deceased Alderman was, 
however, in addition, for many years 
leader of the Liberal party in the Borough, 
and was always a warm supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone. His labours were recognised 
on more than one occasion. ‘The two great 
municipal undertakings with which he was 
most notably identified were the system of 
Main Drainage, which cost upwards of 
£30,000, and the new bridge which now 
spans the Medway. On the opening of 
the latter in his third Mayoralty, the late 
Alderman was presented with the Ellis 
Cup, a fine specimen of the silversmith’s 
art, which now forms part of the Corpora- 
tion plate. In 1881 he was entertained at 
a public banquet and presented by his 
personal and political friends with a 
testimonial consisting of a silver epergne, 
with four dessert stands, ‘‘in token of 
their esteem for his private and public 
worth, and to mark their sense of his valu- 
able services to the town and his devotion 
to Liberal principles. 

Amongst the subscribers were Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, Sir John Lubbock 
(Lord Avebury), and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. ‘The latter, who as a near 
neighbour knew Mr. Ellis well and 
esteemed him highly, wrote of him on 
this oceasion in the following terms :— 


“As a politician and an active member of _ 
the Liberal party, 1 know few men to com-  — 
‘| pare to him. The soundness and thorough- 


ness of his opinions, his loyalty to Liberal 
principles, his sagacity, his perfect straight- 
forwardness, his energy, his cheery manner 
—I cannot go over the circle of his quali- 
ties; but they make him a model poli- 
tician.” Mr. Ellis was a life-long member 
of the Harl Street (Unitarian) Chapel, and 
was widely known and deeply respected 
throughout the denomination, but espe- 
cially, of. course, in the home counties, 
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Notwithstanding his many public duties, 
‘Mr. Ellis, by his wide reading, made him- 
self familiar with the best thought of the 
time, and he was thus a man of culture 
in the truest sense of the term.. He was 
a gracious host, as all will testify who have 
been privileged to be his guests, and his 
place will not easily be filled. Of him it 
may indeed be said that, “He feared God 
and worked hard,” and has left an example 
which those who come after will do well to 
emulate. Ths interment took place on 
Wednesday last, the funeral service being 
conducted by the Rev. Harold Rylett, a 
former minister of Harl Street Chapel. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


—+-o —— 


I roup you last week how I had had the 
pleasure of going in one of the largest 
ships across the Atlantic to the United 
States, and I think, perhaps; you may like 
to take a peep at one or two pictures in 
my Memory Gallery. The one I want to 
show you to-day is of a city about ninety 
miles south-west of New York, where our 
good ship, Ivernia, had landed us. If you 
will get out your map of the United 
States and look just where I have told 
you the city stands, you will easily find it— 
Philadelphia, the third largest city in the 
States, so the guide-book says. You will 
notice that it lies between two rivers, so 
that ships can easily bring and take away 
goods; that, of course, gives it an excel- 
lent position for business, and partly 
explains why it is such an important place. 
Two hundred and twenty years ago there 
was no city there at all; but in 1682 the 
good Quaker, William Penn, bought the 
ground from the Indians, with whom he 
was on very friendly terms, and he began 
_to map out thetewn. You have seen that 
there is a river along each side; so the 
first thing to be done, he thought, was to 
make a road across from one to the 
~ other to join the two. Then a Broad- 
street was made along the whole length of 
the town, and thus these two streets 
formed a cross. People flocked to the new 
city, and streets were added, and. always 
set at right angles to each other; so that 
if you look at a plan of Philadelphia it 
seems to be almost like a chess-board. 
All the streets across are Ist or 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, &ec., streets, while those lengthways, 
parallel with Broad-street, have other 
names, many being called after trees, such 
as Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce, and Pine, 
We found the numbering of the houses a 
little perplexing at first ; fancy being told 
to go to No. 2364; how easily’ one might 
make a mistake, and what a long time it 
would be before we could find our friends 
if we had done so; but when we were 
- told that the numbers on each cross street 
began with a fresh hundred, instead of 
starting altogether agai; so that the 
2364 house meant the 64th house in the 
93rd street, it seems to be a simpler 
arrangement than we had thought at 
first. 

This chess-board method of arranging 
towns is frequently used in the States, and 
when once understood it makes it much 


easier for getting about; though the 


tramears and omnibuses have a way of 
twining in and out until you wonder 
where you have got to sometimes. 

There are many grand buildings in 
Philadelphia, and just at the crossing 
point of Penn’s two roads there are some 


fine City buildings (Town Hall, &c.), 
on the top of which isa statue of Penn 
himself. But the building that I want to 
speak of—theone which all true Americans 
must love to visit, most of all, I think— 
is a plain. brick building, with a little 
steeple, which, however, was not there 
originally. This is called Independence 
Hall; and it was here that the thirteen 
“United Colonies,” which had hitherto 
belonged to England, declared themselves 
to be henceforward “‘ Free and Independent 
States,” on the memorable July 4, 1776— 
henceforth to be styled United States. The 
Union flag had on it thirteen stars—one 
for each of the States who had joined—and 
thirteen stripes; emblems, it is said by 
some, of the stripes they had received in 
the past, and of their springing up like 
new stars in the heavens now that their 
freedom was assured. Hach time that a 
fresh State joined the Union another star 
and another stripe was added. The rooms 
are kept, so far as possible, in the same 
state as when the congress assembled 
there to sign the document, which, to the 
American citizen of to-day, stands for his 
charter of Liberty. As we walked through 
the rooms one could almost feel the heart- 
throbs of the past, and there on the walls 
were many pictures and portraits, each 
with its special reminder. Most of these 
were named, but presently we came upon 
a portrait without any such mark. We 
wondered whose it was, and why there was 
no name attached; but passing on we 
found others evidently of the same man— 
usually in soldier’s garb—and still no word 
to tell who he might be. Then we found 
out that these were portraits. of George 
Washington, he who, from his magnificent 
devotion to the cause, came to be called the 
father of his country ; and when we know 
this we understood that his children did 
not need to be told whose portrait it was. 
Later on we visited the beautiful city of 
Washington, named after this beloved 
leader and first President ; and everywhere 
we came across tokens of the love and 
reverence in which his memory is still held. 
And it seemed to me that, though his 
leading of the army and his wise admini- 
stration were quite sufficient to have won 
him fame, the real hold he had on the 
affections of the people was even more the 
result of what he gave up. For having 
spent his best efforts for his country, and 
having served as President for three years, 
he might naturally have expected some 
great reward in worldly honours. And 
these his country would have willingly 
accorded him ; indeed, he was begged to 
allow himself to be re-elected President, 
but he refused. The question of length 
of service had been discussed, he said, and 
it had been thought best for the country 
that there should bea change every three 
years, and, therefore, he adhered to his 
decision to resign. So George Washington 
gave up his state and went back to live in 
his modest house at Mt. Vernon, near the 
capital, and he remaimed there leading a 
quite peaceful life until his death, only 
once coming back for a short time into 
public life when there seemed likely to be 
danger from a foreign foe. Such an 
example of doing service and hoping for 
nothing again is as beautiful as it is rare, 
and his country may well honour and love 
such a man. One morning we went by 
steamer a few miles up the Potomac river 
to visit Mt. Vernon. One white-haired 
negro showed us over part of the grounds, 


and. when we entered the house a tall fat 


negress was presiding over a bowl of new 
milk, ready to ladle it out for anyone who 
wished to have a glassful. Some years ago 
it was found that the house had bean 
neglected, and so the women of the various 
States agreed to have it put in proper 
repair; old-fashioned furniture was pro- 
cured, and all the rooms were furnished 
exactly according to the style used in the 
time of George Washington, so we could 
really fancy we were back in the last 
century. 

But you may ask, Why did the States 
want to be free from England? We are 
good friends to our Colonies, and our 
Colonies are good friends to us—why 
separate ? Well, the story of the War of 
Independence is a sad one in many ways, 
and we were not quite wise in those times, 
and, indeed, we still have much to learn. 
To me that which happened seems rather 
like what happens in a family sometimes ; 
when the sons and daughters are no 
longer children, if parents are unwise and 
forget that the time of childhood is past, 
they are apt to impose restrictions and 
conditions that are too irksome to be 
borne, and after some painful scenes the 
grown-up sons and daughters separate 
themselves from the home nest. It was 
in some such way that our break came 
with America. But just as in families, 
when Time has helped to heal the breach, 
when the memories of old love and friend- 
ship overcome all bitterness of feeling, 
and hearts are once more drawn together, 
so with the people of the once United 
Colonies—now United States—it was quite 
beautiful to note the underiying tender- 
ness for everything belonging to the 
Mother-country that was constantly being 
made manifest, and we rejoiced to feel 
that we were at one in heart as in an- 
cestry with so many of our American 
cousins. At the same time we have to 
remember that there are many more than 
thirteen stars on the flag now, and many 
more nations uniting with our own in 
peopling the New World. This mixture 
of races makes many difficulties, of course; 
but in that very fact may lie the future 
power of bringing a sense of universal 
brotherhood between all nations and all 
races. May these things be! 

Marian PRITCHARD. 


Iv is a true saying, however hard toa 
stoic’s self-reliance, that it is beyond the 
power of man to lift himself; he can only 
prevent himself from sinking. It is not 
we that set the lights before us at which 
we aim; they gleam upon us from beyond 
us, if not by the immediate gift of God ; 
and our part is complete if we keep our 
eye intent to see them, and our foot reso- 
lute to climb whither they show us the 
way. The beacon aloft is given; the path 
to reach it alone is found.—James Mar- 
tinea. 

easier ane 

Mucw is said in regard to building 
castles in the air, and one who is given to 
this building is not always looked upon 
with favour. But castles in the air are 
always necessary before we can have 
castles on the ground, before we can have 
castles in which to live. The trouble with 
the one who gives himself to building 
castles in the air is not that he builds 
them in the air, but that he does not go 
further and actualise in life, in character 
in material form, the castle he thus builds. 
—Ralph Waldo Trine. 
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Mr. Monrertore’s selections are made 
from Jowrrr’s ‘Commentary on the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalo- 
nians, Galatians, and Romans,” his 
contribution to ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
the Introductions to his translation of 
the Dialogues of Plato, the letters and 
notes quoted in the Life, the two 
volumes of ‘College Sermons,” and 
‘Sermons Biographical and Miscella- 
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third volume of ‘‘ Doctrinal Sermons”’ 
Mr. Monreriore was not able to use, 
and therefore contemplates a probable 
enlargement and amplification of his 
article, if it should be republished as a 
book, after the appearance of that 
volume—a purpose which we must hope 
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Jowrrr’s religion Mr. Monreriore 
describes as ‘‘a Christian Theism,” 
but belonging partly to a sphere 
‘‘where the purer Judaism and the 
purer Christianity fade into each other, 
where the accuracy of labels becomes 
doubtful, and differences merge into a 
higher and more Catholic unity.” His 
Theism was simpleand profound, hold- 
ing firmly to the essential things; 
simple, “not in its remoteness from 
life, but in its direct appeal to the 
heart, to the mind, and to the will.” 
The positive side of the Master’s teach- 
ing, Mr. Monreriore thinks, is too 
little known and appreciated. He is 
too often regarded simply as a sceptic, 
but what appears to be scepticism was 
in reality a fearless penetrating to the 
abiding realities. ‘‘ The intense piety 
of the man, his-deep religious fervour, 
his unshaken faith in the divine 
escaped notice. Yet these were the 
greatest realities of his nature and 
character.” 

Fully aware of the difficulties which 
beset our thought of Gop, Jowerr yet 
remained a firm believer in the divine 
authorship of the world and of the 
human mind. Grappling with those 
difficulties he thus expresses his 
faith :— 

We are far from saying that we know 
nothing of him, because all that we know 
is subject to the conditions of human 
thought. To the old belief in him we 
return, but with corrections. He is a 
person, but not like ourselves ; a mind, 
but not a human mind ; a cause, but nota 
material cause, nor yet a maker or artificer. 
The words which we use are imperfect 
expressions of his true nature; but we do 
not therefore lose faith in what is best and 
highest in ourselves and in the world, “A 
little philosophy takes us away from God; 
a great deal brings us back to him.” When 
we begin to reflect, our first thoughts 
respecting him and ourselves are apt to be 
sceptical. For we can analyse our religious 
as well as our other ideas; we can trace 
their history ; we can criticise their perver- 
sion; we see that they are relative to the 
human mind and to one another. But 
when we have carried our criticism to the 
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JOWETT’S RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING. 


Benszamin Jowett, for more than 
twenty years Master of Balliol, and for 
nearly sixty years closely associated 
with his college and with Oxford, was 
a teacher whose striking personality 
must have a strong attractive interest 
even for those who never saw his face, 
because of the profound influence he is 
known to have exerted upon those who 
were his pupils and his friends. The 
life of the late Master of Balliol has 
been admirably written, and the book 
was fully noticed at the time of its 
appearance in these columns. ‘The 
purpose of the present article is to call 
attention to another memorial, much 
more limited in its scope, but none the 
less worthy of its subject, and of special 
interest as the fruit of a pupil’s rever- 
ence and gratitude. In the preface to 
his Hibbert Lectures in 1892, Mr. C. 
G. Monrertore referred to the Master 
of Balliol, expressing the hope that he 
had approached the subject of his 
lectures ‘‘in the spirit of one to whom 
in matters of religion I owe more than 
to any other living man.” ‘That was 
in the year before Jowrrr’s death. In 
this year’s January number of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review Mr. Monts- 
FIORE published an _ article, filling 
seventy-eight closely-printed pages, on 
“The Religious Teaching of Jowett,” 
in which he gathered up a_ large 
number of passages of the deepest 
interest from the Master's writings, 
with only so much commentary as to 
explain his purpose and to complete a 
very attractive picture of his teacher, 
as aman of profound thought and of 
the most sincere religious life. 


furthest point, they still remain a necessity 
of our moral nature, better known and 
understood by us, and less lable to be 
shaken, because we are more aware of their 
necessary imperfection. They come to us 
with “ better opinion, better confirmation,” 
not merely as the inspirations either of 
ourselves or of another, but deeply rooted 
in history and in the human mind. 


How this faith of JowxtTr’s was 
related to the life of prayer may be 
seen from the following passage :— 


The advantage of public worship is that 
it is also private: any reasonable act of 
devotion may form part of it; we may 
offer up to God our studies, entreating 
him to give us the power so to use our 
natural talents that they may be the 
instruments of his service. “We may 
consecrate to bim our business, praying 
that the gains which we make may be 
employed in his service, and sometimes 
devising plans of charity or philanthropy. 
We may review our faults, begging him 
to take from us all vanity, levity, sensuality, 
and to infuse into us a new mind and 
character. . Or, once more, we may 
ask of him to illumine our minds with the 
spirit of truth, with fairness and judgment, 
with accuracy and clearness, that in some 
way, whether by teaching or writing, we 
may assist in the education of mankind ; 
so many topics of thought are there on 
which we may reflect and at,the same time 
wish, for prayer is a time for wishing and 
thinking, not as some imagine a mere 
enthusiasm, or act of prostration, but 
requiring the highest exercise of the 
intellect as well as the deepest affection 
of the heart. God does not demand of 
us that we should lie down before him, 
like worms crawling in the sunshine, but 
that with our reason, the highest of his 
gifts, we should seek to recognise the 
truth of his nature—that we should 
watch what experience teaches about his 
modes of dealing with us—that we should 
turn again to that image of himself, 
transcending experience, which he has set 
in the human heart. 


Of Curist he spoke in a sermon of 
1882 as follows :— 


Christ has a greater witness than the 
witness of men. He feels that God is his 
witness. Without God he could not have 
lived such a life, or died such a death. 
Tio those who say, ‘“‘ Shew us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us,” he only replies, “I 
am the manifestation of the If'ather.” 
Righteousness witnesses to itself, but it 
has also the witness of God. The Jews 
said, ‘This is blasphemy,” and so it was 
for Simon Magus, or any other false 
prophet, who had no truth in him, to 
declare that he was the “ great power of 
God.” But it was not blasphemy for 
Christ, feeling in his own soul the love of 
God, the truth of God, the righteousness 
of God, feeling that in all his words, 
works, thoughts, he was reflecting the will 
of God, to declare himself one with God. 
The creed tells us that he was “ equal to 
the Father as touching his godhead, 
inferior to the Father as touching his man- 
hood.” But is it not more intelligible to 
us and more instructive to think of him as 
one with God, because Christ and God are 
one with righteousness and truth ? Christ 
does not so much assume to be God as he 
naturally loses himself in God. 


JowErr was strongly convinced that 


tothe glory of God.” 
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a living faith is attained only through 
practical faithfulness. ‘‘ If you begin,” 
he once said, ‘“ by seeking to do the 
will of Gop, more and more of His will 
shall be revealed to you. You shall 
live more and more in the light of His 
presence. You shall see Him as He is, 
not disfigured by the traditions of men, 
and His grace shall be perfectedin you.” 
And Mr. Monrsriore gives a number 
of extracts, which show how practical 
his teaching was, including in its scope 
every aspect of daily life. There are 
some beautiful references to the rela- 
tive duties of masters and servants, 
and we are reminded how, in his 
college sermons, he dealt with such 
common-place subjects as the duty of 
keeping accounts, shyness, conversa- 
tion, eating and drinking, but so as to 
make it clear that such subjects could 
be transfigured with a religious light. 
As an instance, a passage from the end 
of the sermon on ‘Conversation ’’ is 
quoted :— 


The apostle St. Paul, after attempting 
to make rules and to draw distinctions 
about meats and drinks, finally sums up 
the conclusion in the following words :— 
“ Whether we eat or drink, let us do all 
And so, leaving 
the niceties of selt-observation, we too 
may say, “ Whateyer we utter, whether in 
jest or earnest, let us speak only to the 
glory of God; let our tongue still be 
employed in his service.” . We cannot 
always have the thought of God present 
to us, but we may feel in our intercourse 
with others some restraining influence, 
some inspiring power, coming we know 
not whence. When we suppress the 
egotistical remark, the ill-natured story, 
the weak comparison of ourselves with 
others, the impure imagination, although 
we do not expressly refer our words to 
him, we may be truly said to speak unto 
the Lord and not to man. When we 
regard truth more than the entertainment 
of the company, when we seek to do 
justice to others and feel kindly towards 
them, then, although in a limited and 
imperfect manner, we reflect his attributes. 
When there is peace and goodwill in a 
society, there he is in the midst of them ; 
when there is joy on earth, then in a figure 
there is joy too in heaven. 


And, finally, we must give one more 
extract, from the sermon on ‘‘ The Joys 
and Aspirations of Youth ” :— 


And now for the words “ Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth,” I will venture 
to substitute other words, “ Rejoice, 
whether young or old,in the service of 
God”; rejoice in the beauty of this world, 
in its fair scenes, in its great interests, in 
the hope and promise of knowledge. 
Rejoice in the thought of another life to 
which as we grow older we are drawing 
nearer. Rejoice in the companionship 
and affection of others, in the home to 
which no place can compare, in the friends 
whom nothing but death can part. Re- 
joice if the dead, more happy than the 
living, not as the Preacher says because 
they are without sense, but because “ they 
are in the hands of God, and there shall 
no evil touch them.” Rejoice in the work 
which God has given us to do here, know- 
ing that.it is His work, and the prepara- 
tion for a higher, which we shall carry 


on far beyond what we are capable of 
thinking or imagining at present. Rejoice 
that we have got rid of the burden of 
selfishness, and egotism, and conceit, and 
those littlenesses and meannesses, which 
drag us down to earth, that our con- 
sciences are as the noonday clear, that we 
do not willingly allow ourselves in any sin, 
Rejoice that we are at peace, and can be 
resigned to the will of God, whatever it 
may have in store for us. Rejoice that 
we can live no longer for ourselves, but 
for God and our fellow men. Rejoice, 
too, in the truth, whatever that may be, 


which is slowly unveiling itself before our 


eyes, for God is truth, and every addition 
to truth is an addition to our knowledge 
of Him. He will purge away the mists 
that environ us, and give us clearness, 
and “the mind through all her powers 
irradiate.” Rejoice last of all in the love 
of Christ, who gave himself for us, and 
in the love of all other men who, bearing 
his image, have sacrificed themselves for 
the good of others. And, to sum up all, 
in the language of the apostle, “ Rejoice 
in the Lord always: and again I say, 
Rejoice.” 


WHAT THE AVERAGE TEACHER 
MAY DO.* 


BY THE REV. J. J. WRIGHT, 
Il. 


Bur even this arrangement of Sunday- 
school time leaves the teacher half-an- 
hour to fill, and, of course, if he be a 
teacher above the average he can fill that 
half-hour, and yet not much more. At 
least, if his scholars—even young men— 
be only average, he can’t fill them with 
much more than what he can put into 
them in an active half-hour. 

Still there is the average teacher who— 
except occasionally—finds twenty minutes 
long enough. What of him or her? 

Well, when I come to my final and, as 
I think, my most important point, you 
will quickly see how much of this extra 
ten minutes which is troubling us can be 
well and wisely used. 

At present, remember, we are concerned 
with the lessons which the average 
teacher can give. And, with the average 
teacher and scholar inmy mind, I want to 
speak up once again for a good old method. 
which was abandoned, because carried to an 
extreme in the past—as good things are 
apt to be just because they are so good, 
until there comes a reaction and we are 
apt to throw the good thing, along with 
its abuse, utterly away. I refer to the 
custom of memorising, or ‘ learning by 
heart,” as our fathers and mothers called 
it. I have heard all the stock arguments 
against this, and have, as far as I can, 
duly weighed and tested them ; and they 
do not alter the result of my experience. 
Would not most of us, if we had our own 
time to come over again, take some trouble 
to store our memories and thus furnish 
our minds with more of the great words of 
Poet and Prose-Writer, of Psalm and 
Gospel, of Prophet and Apostle? For 
these things, learned in childhood and 
youth, become, as has been said, not merely 
“memory gems but memory germs,” which 
erow with our growth, and unfold new 
depths of help and inspiration, as the 
experiences of life enable us more and 


* A lecture delivered at the Summer School for 
Teachers, in Manchester College, Oxford, on Friday, 
July 13, ya : ; 


Don’t attempt a great deal. 


more to understand the great things stored 
up within our memories in childhood and 
youth. 

Long since I have given up the notion 
thatyou must only teacha child what he 
fully understands. At that rate you would 
have to teach him next to nothing. More- 
over, how do you know what he does or 
does not understand? I believe a child 
often understands as much as a man, 
especially in spiritual things ; and all the 
more so when you don’t confuse him by 
an intellectual explanation. “Do you 
understand now?” demanded a mother 
from her boy to whom she had read and 
then explained a great poem. ‘No, 
mother,’ said he, “I’m afraid I don’t 
now; and yet I did before you explained !” 

Let me then advise the average teacher 
to spend some of the time every Sunday in 
this menory work with your scholars, 
And you 
yourself do all that you ask his scholars 
to do. Whatever you choose for learning 
let it be worth learning. It is as easy to 
learn grand words as it is to learn trivial 
ones. As you would not hang any daub in 
your drawing-room, do not dare to hang 
any trash within the palace chamber of a 
child’s memory, or your own. A good 
hymn (by instalments), a noble verse of 
Scripture, a few lines of some true poet, a 
golden sentence from some_ spiritual 
teacher—make your choice among these 
(and if you cannot trust yourself ask 
somebody’s help). In any case make the 
treasured words your very own, by taking 
them into your own heart first and loving 
them ; then teach them, in your own way, 
to the children. They will understand 
sufficiently if you teach reverently. Some 
day—though not now—they will stay 
themselves, in danger, in temptation, in 


‘sorrow, in sickness, in misfortune, and in 


death—as I have seen both men and 
women do—on these memorised words, 
especially of hymns and Scripture, which 
they once “learned by heart” in the Sun- 
day-school class. 

Time fails me to go into further details 
on this point, as to the children learning 
the words at home as well as with you at 
school, and as to getting whatever words 
you teach them so engraved upon their 
memories, or [ would rather say so engrafted 
in their minds and hearts, that if you ask 
for the words at any time, almost if you 
woke them from their sleep, they should 
remember them and love to remember 
them, not only for what the words mean 
but for the happy and sacred associations 
in which you enshrined them. My point, 
you recollect, is that this is a kind of 
Sunday-school work—ana very important 
work too—which any average teacher can 
do. And, as you see, that extra.ten 
minutes which we did not know what to 
do with. will all be taken up by this 
memory work. My own opinion is that it 
is best to begin your class work with these 
repetitions, This gives you that point of 
contact which average teachers often find 
difficult to get, but without which your 
lesson is not likely to go well. In other 
words, this opening memory work together 
puts you and the scholars mentally in 
touch with each other at the outset, and 
then they are ready for your lesson. So 
you slip into your twenty-minutes’ lesson. 
If you can Jink on your lesson to the 
sentiment or idea contained in the words 
you have been learning together, so much 
the better. And this, of course, can easily 


be done if your lesson be from the Bible, 
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Whether it be one of the lovely old Genesis 
stories, or a psalm, or a parable, you can 
usually, with some care, select a verse 
which contains the central thought or the 
leading idea. Let this be learned first by 
the whole class, and said together 
(quietly) and, in some cases, separately. 
That verse learned by all, you can go on 
with the reading of the story, the psalm, 
or the parable, to, at least, some helpful 
“purpose. Even if you are not able to 
explain every phrase in the reading, or 
elucidate the full meaning of each verse, 
you, at any rate, have that governing note 
—that central thought or leading idea con- 
tained in the text learned—you have that 
to guide you and your class in under- 
standing the chapter you read. Nay, if 
you and your scholars go from school that 
afternoon with nothing in your minds but 
just those golden words you have learned 
together, you may have done them more 
moral and spiritual good thanif you had 
been clever enough to bave entered into a 
critical examination of each line and 
paragraph, and clean forgotten that 
greater thing, the sense of God in the 
soul of children, which even the average 
teacher can appeal to and can so use 
Scripture as to give wondrous power to 
his appeal. 

Need I say, in this presence, that no 
teacher can know the Scriptures too well, 
either critically, historically, or in any 
other way. If he possessed all Mr. Car- 
penter’s vast and varied knowledge of the 
Bible he would not know too much. The 
more a teacher knows of the Scriptures, 
if he is a wise man, the more reasonably 
and reverently and helpfully will he in- 
terpret their great lessons to old and 
young. But I want the.average teacher 
to feel that the moral and spiritual 
lessons of the Bible are the best which 
any—even the highest—teacher can ever 
give, and that, in his measure, it is just 
these lessons which the average teacher 
can give by the method I have suggested, 
And do not forget that it is better in one 
day to fix one great living truth in the 
minds of your scholars than it is to daze 
them with a mass of explanations and 
opinions, however true. 

One other word to the average teacher 
on this matter of Jessons I must not for- 
get. Itisthis: Whatever subject you are 
taking, giveyour scholars plenty to do in the 
course of the lesson. Do not treat them as 
buckets into. which you pour, pour, pour, 
and they remain silent and still. Let 
them co-operate with you. They like to 
be in at it actively. Ask them questions. 
Neyer talk long without asking them 
about it, and see if they are taking it in. 
Let them say something separately and 
together. Or get them to write some- 
thing down. Make use of pictures and 
objects. Invent ways by which your 
scholars—and especially the lively ones— 
may share in the lesson. Only take care 
that everything you utilise does tend to 
the teaching. Always keep clearly in 
mind that it is the lesson, and not the 
mere activity, which is the main thing ; 
and utilise activity only in so far as it 
advances the lesson. ‘‘ How many bad 
boys does it take to make a good one?” 
asked a teacher, half in fun; and the 
troublesome boy himself answered with a 
smile, “Only one, if you know how to 
treat him!” 

And this brings me to that final and 
crowning thing which an average teacher 
can do. [might have put it first, for it 


comes first. But it also comes last, and 
ought to come all the way through a 
teacher’s connection with his class. It is 
this: The average teacher can easily be 
the friend of his (or her) scholars. “I 
had a friend” was the master secret of 
Charles Kingsley’s life, to which fact he 
attributed all that was good in him. And 
the same is true in millions of other 
lives. More good is wrought by friend- 
ship than this world dreams of. God has 
made it so. Almost the dearest thing 
anyone here possesses at this moment is 
friendship or a friend. Think now of 
your scholars, 
also is that divine hunger, “I need a 
friend.” Are you somewhat older than 
they? That is an advantage to them. 
Are you socially a little above them? 
That may be all the better too. They 
believe that you are wiser and better than 
they, and to be believed in and trusted in 
this way is a moral and spiritual education 


to yourself. Were I to tell you of some 


of the blessed results of true friendship 
between teacher and scholars, beginning 
in school and lasting till death, you would 
almost feel that the best work of the 
Sunday-school had been accomplished by 
such friendship. There is no sin in 
desiring to be well thought of. And I 
have never yet seen any surer or more 
lasting way of winning the love and 
gratitude of those you work for than that 
of being the friend and teacher of Sunday- 
school scholars. 

And it is so easy to be on friendly 
terms with yourscholars. Only you must 
be really friendly. There must be no 
such thing as force on one side and fear 
on the other. And there must be no 
patronising or condescending in the 
matter. Moreover, the friendship must not 
be merely general—that is with a class as 
a whole. Have a friendly word or two 
with each of your scholars individually, if 
you can. You will find what a difference 
it makes.. He becomes yours, you become 
his, by a personal tie. And don’t confine 
all this to Sundays. A real friend is a 
friend all the weck through. True friend- 
ship does not depend on day or dress. 

As to details of how to do these things, 
few directions are needed when once the 
average teacher’s heart has got to work. 
Friendship finds its own way of expressing 
itself, and, what is equally important, of 
fostering and caring for itself. As the old 
Scripture has it: “He that would have 
friends must make himself friendly.” 
Even truest friendship requires considera- 
tion, forethought, tact, and life. 

For example, even if it be only once a 
year, it is a good thing to invite your 
scholars to your own house. If your house 
is not big enough, it is the next best thing 
to have them by themselves at the school 
in a social way on a week evening. 

Equally good is it in the summer to 
make a little garden party for your 
scholars, if you have a lawn, or a friend 
will lend you one. It is good to go for a 
country ramble together—you and your 
scholars alone. As a rule, it is not good, 
or it is not quite the best, to invite a lot of 
others to these parties or meetings between 
you and your scholars. The parties should 
be special to you and them if they are to 
serve the special purpose of knitting more 
closely and more finely the friendly bonds 
that bind you together. Many classes that 
I know have a picnic or excursion with 
their teacher at least once a year, going 
off by wagonnette or railway to some chosen 


In their human _ hearts’ 


place. This costs money ; for each scholar, 
as a rule, pays his or her own way. The 
money has been previously saved for the 
purpose, at anything a week which any 
scholar can afford. For months the teacher 
acts as banker, and receives the small 
deposits of the scholars each Sunday. 
This paying in and booking is often done 
during that school half hour we spoke of, 
and takes up some of that ten minutes 
over-plus of time. It sometimes leads to 
a little talk aboutthe places already visited, 
or about the place they are going to visit. 
Yes and there may be an ethical, certainly 
a social, yea! at times even a spiritual 
education in allthis. Clearly these are 
very practicable means whereby the 
friendly feelings between teacher and 
scholar can be helpfully exercised, and, 
however feeble his actual twenty minutes’ 
lesson may be, that average teacher is no 
failure who, towards his scholars, even in 
these ways, succeeds in being their trusted 
friend. 

So to the average teacher I want to 
say: Lift up your heart. Go on with your 
work. Improve it all you can. But believe 
that, such as it is, your work 1s good; the 
kingdom of goodness is the better for 
what you do; and what you do is not 
unrecognised. 

I remember reading recently in an 
American paper an editorial on ‘The 
Patience of Sunday-school Teachers,” 
which elicited my sympathy. It seemed 
to me to apply especially to the average 
teacher. Speaking of such a teacher the 
editor said: ‘‘‘He is told how ignorant 
he is, how neglectful of his opportunities, 
how unsystematic and unscientific, and 
how meagre are the results of his efforts.’ 
He not only takes it all in good nature, 
but goes where he can hear more, hoping 
that thereby he may get some hints 
whereby he may improve. No one rates 
him any lower than he does himself. He 
is criticised by ministers who never have 
made a success of teaching themselves, by 
professional teachers who can be equalled 
only as one devotes his whole time to his 
art, by theorists who never have taught, 
but who know better than anyone else 
just how to teach! Buffeted from all 
sides the [average] teacher goes on with 
his work, conscientiously doing the best he 
can, and succeeds in doing more for the 
Kingdom than many of his critics.” 

Now note the words in which this article 
concludes :— 

“The world does not furnish a better 
illustration of Christian charity than the 
faithful Sunday-school teacher. He 
‘beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.’ 
And, though he goes weeping into the 
broad and often wiutry fields of common 
life, bearing precious seed, he will doubt- 
less come again with rejoicing, bearing 
his sheaves with him. Some day he will 
himself be transtigured with the glory of 
his harvest.” : 


No- man, woman or child ean tell how 
much may grow out of their present 
fidelity. Perhaps it may be our chief 
judgment in the other world to see how 
much has grown out of our unfaithful- 
ness.— W, H. Channing. 

ee Se 
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VEGETARIANISM. 


Srr,—May I pass afew remarks on the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant’s article in this week’s 
Inquirer. He appears to feel some sym- 
pathy for “ our poor relations,”’ as he calls 
them (I prefer the term little brothers 
and sisters), but his sympathy amounts to 
less than one is led to expect. For my 
own part I read his paper with pleasure, 
lured on by hope, but disappointment was 


my reward. I had fondly hoped that the 


outcome would be an earnest plea for the 
sparing of Jife—in other words, an adyo- 
cacy of vegetarianism. It seems strange 
that so merciful a conclusion should 
remain quite outside Mr. Tarrant’s 
philosophy! Perhaps like many another 
he believes the fleshpot to be essential to 
the scheme of things domestic. But had 
he been go blessed as to come in contact 
with the charming verb “to vegetare,” 
and studied its full significance, he would 
have known that the truest and best 
economy goes with a diet drawn from the 
products of the earth. To the question, 


_ “What do you vegetarians eat?” those 


who have come out from the land of 
bondage (the atmosphere of butchers’ 
bills, cruelty and disease) reply, “All 
food stuffs that can be obtained without 
the shedding of blood or infliction of pain.” 
Cereals, with fruit, nuts, eggs, milk, 
butter, and of common vegetables—these 
contain everything man’s body needs. By 
this mild system mental and bodily vigour 
are preserved, and all desire for strong 
drink is allayed. It is well known that 
meat has a tendency to stimulate, it there- 
fore creates thirst, hence alcohol is oftener 
used by flesh-eaters than by vegetarians. 
Indeed, it is an indisputable fact that 
vegetarianism and total abstinence go 
hand in hand. : 

I will only add that itis a pity so few 
of our Unitarians will take any interest in 
this subject—vegetarianism—but perhaps 
time will bring about a change. Surely 
now that temperance has at last -forced 
itself to the front, against heavy odds, we 


Information respecting vegetarianism, 
including some simple recipes, can be had 
from the Secretary, Vegetarian Federal 
Union, 16, Farringdon-street, London, 
H.C. (Free literature.) 


Aug. 26. Rute Mrs. 
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Srr,—Mr. Tarrant has ably sct forth 
the fact that the animals to a large ex- 
tent share our common lot, and rejoice in 
the same mysterious life as ourselves. He 
has pleaded well for a large measure of 
consideration and kindness in our deal- 
ings with the sub-human races, and a 
better appreciation of the part they play 
in the drama of existence, but he has left 
untouched the one question which natur- 
ally suggests itself to every reader of his 
article, the question which is now agitat- 
ing the hearts and minds of many_of our 
most earnest men and women—viz., Shall 
we continue to give our countenance and 
support to the torture and premature 
death of millions of sensitive creatures in 
order that men may indulge in a food 


which is certainly not essential to human 
existence ; in brief, Shall we eat our poor 
relations ? 

Cruelty to a tram-horse or a donkey is 
bad, and every right-minded man and 
woman is bound to denounce such wher- 
ever found; cruelty also in connection 
with so-called sport or science is an evil 
which deserves continued reprimand ; but 
the sum-total of all the brutality of the 
streets, the hunting-field, and the labora- 
tory is a mere drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the hell of suffering inflicted 
and endured in cattle markets, cattle- 
trains, cattle-ships, and slaughter-houses. 


People who know the business only in 
theory speak and write under the con- 
viction that cruelty is not essential to the 
preparation of animals for food, they hear 
of ‘improved methods of transit,” and 
“painless execution of cattle,’ and 
imagine that it is only necessary for the 
present or the improved law to be put in 
operation and all such cruelty would 
vanish. The thing is impossible; im- 
prove cattle-ships as you will the sea 
transit of cattle will always be a martyr- 
dom, and even in this direction the limit 
is soon reached beyond which improve- 
ment means a prohibitive price in the 
finished product which spells loss of trade. 
Greener cattle-killers are better than the 
pole-axe, but they cannot prevent the 
doomed animal scenting the blood of 
former victims, and being filled with 
terror as it is forced to the place of 
murder. At Chicago, the preparation of 
animal flesh has been reduced to a 
science, and as a matter of fact animals 
there are daily flayed alive; one might 
quote pages of testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses (flesh-eaters too) who agree that 
the amount of suffering is altogether in- 
describable. ‘The larger the demand for 
“meat”? (misused word) the more certain 
the increase of animal suffering ; already 
complaints are loud as to the price of this 
dearest form of food, but eyery fresh con- 
sideration for the victims, every new legal 
restriction, means an addition to the"price 
per pound. 


Even if the hope that cruelty was an 
incident in the food supply that was 
destined. soon to be removed were true, 
there still remains the question: Have we 
any right to kill our “ poor relations,” 
save in actual self-defence? Surely they 


-enjoy their life, surely also they cling to 


it as tenaciously as we to ours, and if it 1s 
true that only earth-life is given to them, 
there ig every reason that they should be 
allowed thew full share of what is 
evidently so precious, and so it is within 
the range of probability that in the sight 
of God he that killeth an ox 7s as he that 
killeth a man. 


About one-half the population of the 
earth is engaged in demonstrating that 
health and vigour can be sustained on a 
diet in which the flesh of animals is 
excluded; in our own country hundreds 
of men and women are daily disproving 
the fallacy that vegetarianism is -im- 
possible in this latitude, men and women 
foremost in very department of life and 
bearing no small share in the world’s 
active work. In the ministry of the Free 
or Unitarian Churches are over a dozen 


‘abstainers from the cannibalistic habits of 


the majority of their fellows, and when 
it is known that of their company are 
such strenuous workers as James C. 
Street aud Alexander Webster it need not 


be feared that humanity in diet spells 
physical or mental weakness. 

A change of diet seems to some little 
less than a revolution, and in point of fact 
such it is, but a revolution which is easily 
brought about. Fears of the effect of a 
sudden change in this direction are 
groundless ; once a man is convinced that 
he has no right to kill and eat his “ poor 
relations” the course before him is plain 
enough and not really difficult. Bread 
and butter are sufficient to sustain life 
(brown bread, of course), and such food 
even, though monotonous, would (I am 
dealing with an extreme case) be infinitely 
preferable to a banquet bought at the cost 
of innocent blood. 

Those who pity the over-driven tram 
horse will surely not be indifferent to the 
fate of their relatives, the down-trodden 
and -unfortunate members of their own 
family. The awful degradation of human 
life involved in connection with the 
slaughtering of cattle and the preparation 
of their dead bodies for human consump- 
tion, though not often mentioned, is none 
the less a sore spot in the body social. The 
men, and worse still, the women em- 
ployed in these trades will one day rise in 
judgment against those whose want of 
thought heavily handicapped their 
struggling souls. 

Religious men and women feeling the 
sense of brotherhood strong within them 
have, for the sake of the weaker members, 
renounced the more or less questionable 
luxury of alcoholic liquors. Considera- 
tions of logic, hygiene and humanity alike 
demand that those who recognise in the 
animals their ‘little brothers and sisters” 
should wash their hands of all com- 
plicity in their torture and unnecessary 
death. As Mr. Tarrant says, “ this subject 
of the treatment of the sub-human races is 
not amere superfluous adjunct to religion,” 
it is part of our religion; the West has 
to learn what the Hast taught long ago. 

All existence is sacred, and sentient life 
may not be ruthlessly destroyed without 
injury to the religious development of the 
destroyer and of the community in which 
he lives. 

Again— 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All creatures great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 


Artuur Harvis. 


a 


FREE SPEECH IN THE PULPIT. 


Sir,—There is much wisdom in Captain 
Cuttle’s remark, “‘The bearings of this 
observation lies on the application thereof.” 
Mr. Gow and Mr. Street have laid down 
with admirable force and clearness the 
general principles regulating the treatment 
of burning questions in sermons. But 
the difficulty lies in their application. The 
leader of a congregation assembling for 
worship and edification is under restric- 
tions from which the Hebrew prophets 
were free. One that is very simple and 
obvious results from the conditions under 
which he speaks. He may not be contra- 
dicted. His hearers have no right to 
reply ; and they have not ordinarily the 
liberty of going out as a silent protest. 
The hearers are bound, and that in honour 
imposes considerable restrictions upon the 
liberty of the speaker. There may be 
many things which it would be his plain 
duty to say in a public meeting, which it 


| would be his duty not to say in the pulpit, 
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however strongly he might feel. He is on 
his honour not to make statements which 
some of the congregation might indignantly 
repudiate, but for their respect for the 
place and the occasion. Large demands 
are made upon mutual consideration and 
forbearance, demands which it is some- 
times very difficult to satisfy and yet 


essential. The minister is not thereby 
exempted from his obligations as a 
preacher of righteousness; but he is 


necessarily restricted in his pulpit utter- 
ances. And if at any time he should be 
urgently moved to declare his convictions 
on disputed matters of fact when he could 
not honourably impose them on a silenced 
audience, which is often the case with 
burning questions, then his only course 
seem to be to make some other opportu- 
nity for delivering his soul. It might 
sometimes be well to give a week-night 
lecture in the schoolroom. That would 
not protect him from intolerance and pre- 
judice, but it would clear himself of the 
dishonourable charge of abusing the 
immunities of the pulpit, and he would be 
free from the sometimes galling restric- 
tions imposed by that immunity from 
interruption, and by the general purpose 
of a meeting for worship and edification. 
2 C. D. Bapuanp. 
Yarmouth, Aug. 28. 


——_-_—_-¢ 6 o————— 


Srr,—I think that both Mr. Gow and 
my friend Mr. Street have done well, in 
the consideration of this subject, to 
emphasise the fact that a minister, feeling 
it his duty “to speak out the whole word 
of the Lord which he feels committed to 
him,” has no right to complain if his 
congregation or any of its members stop 
away or decline to accept his message, 
saying: “Itis no word of the Lord to us, 
and therefore we had better part.” Mr. 
Street, in strong glowing wo1ds, points out 
the duty that is laid on a minister “ to 
speak his whole soul,” and condemns the 
intolerance of congregations “ which would 
charge the minister with exceeding his 
office and abusing his trust when he 
speaks as necessity is laid upon him to 
do.” Heevidently believes that attempts 
are often made by congregations to 
“muzzle” their ministers and interfere 
with the “proud freedom” of their voca- 
tion. It may be so, but [ should want to 
hear both sides before I took it for 
granted, as I should also wish to know 
both sides of the case of the Congrega- 
tional minister and his people mentioned 
in your paper by Miss Florence Hill. 

Not only have I been intimately con- 
nected with Unitarian congregations for 
over half a century, but in the case of 
ruptures between ministers and congrega- 
tions have often been behind the scenes, 
and I have been amazed at the considera- 
tion and tolerance shown by congrega- 
tions, especially to the young unfledged 
ministers who were passing through the 
crude, immature but dogmatic phases of 
thought, and were perfectly certain for the 
time being that they were possessed of 
“the whole word of the Lord.” In riper 
years two of such men have said to me, 
“What rubbish I used to talk, I wonder 
how you (the congregation) put up with 
me!” 

Wise men, in congregations, are gener- 
ally, I think, very lenient indeed to such 
manifestations of thought and growth, 


and inclined to exercise all possible for-' 


bearance so long as the interests of the 


Church at large are not seriously and pre- 
judicially affected. But there comes a 
time possibly when—acting on the view 
that both Mr. Gow and Mr. Street take 
that members are perfectly justified in 
staying away if they find the preaching 
distasteful to them—the congregation is 
in a state of disintegration, the offertory 
decreases, and the minister gets ominous 
warnings that his stipend is insecure. 
Under such conditions as these, the cry of 
intolerance is often raised, not only by 
the minister himself, but possibly also by 
the section of the congregation who stand 
by him. He leaves, he is supposed to be 
a martyr who has declined to be 
“muzzled,” and is bearing the prophet’s 
burden! 

This condition of things is generally 
brought about by the minister having 
taken up the position of a violent par- 
tisan with respect to some subject on 
which the feelings of the community are 
very strong and in which, as he may 
think, vital principles are concerned. It 
may be Home Rule, Socialism, or the War 
in South Africa. These are all of them 
very important questions and every man 
should try to have clear well-matured 
views on them. They are also subjects 
upon which men of equal ability, and of 
the most cultured moral natures differ. 
They include so many complex problems 
and are so far-reaching in their conse- 
quences, that it is ‘almost a crime for any- 
one to speak dogmatically on them, except 
he has tried his very best to master the 
subject and to understand and even to 
sympathise with the views which least 
commend themselves to his own mind. 
In my opinion they are absolutely unfit 
topics for religious discourses, and, as a 
rule, ministers’ opinions on them are of no 
more value than those of the “man in 
the street.” Do I want to “muzzle” the 
minister? Certainly not. I recognise 
that he is a man first and a minister after- 
wards. If he wishes on a_ public 
platform to advocate Socialism, 
Home Rule, or the upholding of Corrupt 
Oligarchies, under the impression that 
they are heroic peoples struggling to be 
free, I have no right to complain, although 
I may think he could find better -occupa- 
tion in connection with his ministerial 
work, but I want him to recollect that, for 
the time being, he is charged with the 
welfare of a congregation, and that its 
present and future prosperity depend 
greatly on his actions and his words-as its 
minister. Laymen don’t, as a rule, object 
to outspokenness or boldness of utterance 
in the pulpit. If they really desire the 
pulpit still to be a power in the world, 
they ask that their minister shall boldly 
proclaim the principles that he believes 
should underlie opinions and actions, that 
he should investigate and so far as he is 
able place before them those eternal 
principles of right and wrong which if 
grasped do much in the formation of 
opinions, but that from the pulpit he 


studiously refrain from taking sides, and. 


carefully recognises that even when 
certain principles of action are recognised 
and admitted, they result in diversity of 
opinion according to temperament and 
trend of nature. 

A minister may “speak his whole 
soul” in this way, do the utmost possible 
good, and retain and increase the respect 
and love of his congregation ; but directly 
he becomes the champion of a party and 
takes sides in the pulpit his best influence 


is gone. He is taking advantage of his 
position to advocate his personal opinions, 
and although there may be many laymen 
before him quite capable of combatting 
them, they can neither do so nor enunciate 
their own with the same advantages which 
he possesses. At the risk of giving 
offence, I must say that however much 
reverence and respect [ have for ministers 
of any and all denominations—and I have 
a great deal—they are not as a rule good 
advisers in practical matters. And all such 
subjects as I have mentioned are very 
practical matters indeed. I often wonder 
they don’t recognise this themselves ; it 
would do much to prevent difficulties 
between the pulpit and the pew. It is no 
fault of theirs, it.is incidental to their 
training and their life, and it will always 
be so while the system of preparation for 
the ministerial office is what it 1s. The 
Spectator, last week, in an article on “The 
Future of Thought,” wisely observed that 
“our thinking is done for us too much by 
men who live in the Closet, and are too 
widely separated from the aztual facts of 
life to be fully in sympathy with 
movement. They are apt to perceive 
everything about the forces around them 
except that they are modes of motion.” 
_ Epwin Exuis. 
Summersbury, Shalford, Aug. 25, 


———_¢~o9——___—. 


“ BEYOND OUR KEN.” 


Srr,—When discussing the profound 
problem dealt with in the leading article 
of your last issue, the almost invariable 
custom on our side is to appeal to the 
teaching of Jesus; on the side of our 
orthodox brethren the appeal as invariably 
is made to his personality, the contention 
being that only in the light of the latter— 
especially as interpreted by John or Paul 
—cau the former be rightly understood. 

This view is put forward with so much 
frankness in Professor Peake’s recent 
essay on the Pauline theology, that 
perhaps readers of Tue InQqurrER may 
be interested in a further quotation from 
it :-— 

The phrase ‘‘ the return to Christ’’ . 
bears a different meaning on different lips, 
and according to the meaning put into it 
we must pronounce it true or false. That 
the ery for a fuller return to. Christ’s teach- 
ing was needed is, I think, certain. ... 
So far as the return to Christ means that we 
lay as the foundation of our theology the 
doctrine of the Fatherhood fof God, so far 
it is to be entirely welcomed. . .. But 
while it is Christ who puts us at the per- 
fectly right point of view for constructing 
our theology ... We cannot make the 
teaching of Christ the norm of a full 
Christian faith. What he taught was of 
less moment than what he was and what he 
did. ...We must refuse to make it 
(namely, Christ’s teaching) a standard for 
a complete Christian belief. 


Whether the opinion so candidly ex- 
pressed by Professor Peake is as a matter 
of fact the true one, or whether it con- 
tains any measure of truth, are different 
questions altogether; but it seems of im- 
portance that we should know clearly the 
considerations that are being urged on the 
other side by scholars and thinkers of 
recognised ability. 


Aug. 28. 


J. WARSCHAUER. 


@ 
THERE is hardly anything which official 
Christendom has valued less than the 
teaching of its Master—James Drummond. 
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MEADROW CHAPEL, GODALMING. 


“We cannot traverse the county of 
Surrey without thinking of its chronicles,” 
writes Walter Cooper Dendy. ‘“'Through- 
out merry England there is many a beauty 
spot, blushing in quiet loveliness, or 
frowning in its wild magnificence, illu- 
mined and enriched withal by the charm 
of tradition. There are few more worth 
the gleaning than the leys and the hills 
and the moorlands that lie along the 
centre of the fair land of Surrey, almost 
at the threshold of London City.” 

Then he tells us ‘how rich it is in flora 
and fauna, in great men and fair women, 
and, sad to relate, in villains also—but the 
latter, for the most part, are long since 
dead. He does not tell us one of the great 
advantages of the neighbourhood of 
Guildford—that even a stranger rarely 
loses his Wey. 

“ Godalming, God-helming, or Godel- 
minge is Englished by one wiseacre, 
Godiva's Alms; and by another, the 
Shadow of God’s gift.” Our task is not to 
trace or invent exciting traditions, but to 
patiently explore a quiet corner of history. 
The story of our little country congregation 
at Meadrow, running though it does on 
lines parallel to some of our other churches 
of General Baptist foundation in the dis- 
trict, has, like the rest, especial features of 
its own; and the records contained in its 
oldest minute-books are worth spending 
some time to decipher. The meetings of this 
church were originally held at Farnham 
and at Worpleston, and a few entries from 
both of these places are still extant in the 
same minute-book which contains the 
earliest records of Meadrow. 


Dr. Adam Taylor, in his “ History of 
the English General Baptists,” tells us 
that it was usual for a group of neigh- 
bouring churches to meet periodically in 
some central place, each congregation 
choosing two or more representatives to 
attend. The meeting was called an asso- 
ciation, and the business usually teans- 
acted was “the reformation of inconsis- 
tent or immoral conduct; the prevention 
or suppression of heresy ; the reconciling 
of differences between members and 
churches; the giving advice in difficult 
cases, whether respecting individuals or 
societies; the proposing of plans of use- 
fulness; the recommending of cases that 
required pecuniary support; and, in 
short, the devising of the most effectual 
means of promoting the prosperity of 
religion in the world at large, but 
especially in their own churches.” From 
these “associations” seems to have 
grown the annual meeting of the General 
Baptist Assembly im London; and it is 
probably one of the local association 
meetings that is reported in the earliest 
Meadrow minute-book as being held on 
the 26th, 27th, and 28th of March, 1702. 
One or two of the resolutions carried are 
almost word for word a copy of others 
passed at a meeting of the Assembly in 
London in 1689. 


Among the items are:—“ A question 
was brought whether ye choice of an elder 
must be by ye assent and consent of every 
indevidiall member. Resolved in ye 
negative.” 


“Whether ye baptising any persons 
judgd fitt for ye holy ordinance by ye 
minestor and ye maien part of ye congre- 
gation; though ye same be performed 
privetly ought to give offence to any 


member of ye same congregation or not. 
Resoulved in ye negative.” a 

““Whether any, except messengers or 
elders ought to adminester the said 
ordinance of baptisiam and the Lord’s 
Super or not; baptism may be admines- 
terred but the Lord’s Super may not.” 

“ Whether any believer who hath 
atamed to Sound kmnolidge of ye holy 
scripturs may take vpon him to preach 
publikly without aprobation; Resoulved 
in ye negative.” 

“ How members of good morals; tho’ 
otherwise Stuburn and high winded, 
ought to be dealt with; they ought if 
affter offen admonition they walk dis- 
orderly to be withdrawn from.” 

“Whether persons are blame worthy 
who pass a rash censure without vnder- 
standing ye merrit of ye cause passed; 
they are blameworthy.” 

The question being brought to ye 
Assembly whether ye Lord Jesus Christ 
be a man only; or also a created spirit 
changed into a body of flesh; it is 
deemed an error and do abhor that 
opinion.” (sic.) 

Then follows a somewhat doubtful pro- 
nouncement of opinion on the question 


whether the marrying out of the 
denomination might be in any way 
countenanced by the church. ‘“ We are 


in great straits, .... ” say the brethren. 
“ Yet know itis better to incline to mercy 
than severity ” ; and so they almost pass a 
verdict of “not guilty, but don’t do it 
oftener than you can help.” 

Starting now at the other beginning of 
the book we find :— 


“The accounts of all the members, by 
there names that are in Communion in 
this meeting now in Worpels-den: Richard 
Nobb our Elder, farely chosen without any 
opposing, the 12th day of October, 1699 ; 
and ordained by Mathew Cafin ye 24 day 
of ye same month; Jane Nobb, ye wife of 
Richard Nobb.” 

A list of over 150 names follows, several 
with the dates of their baptism affixed ; 
there were additions as late as 1813. In 
1756 it is recorded: “ All thes 5 persons 
was baptised by Mr. Wm. Evershed of 
Billingshurst in Susex.” 

“Sept. 19, 1762.—Margrett Lee—Mr. 
Walker’s Maid—was baptised by Mr. Wm. 
Evershed.” 

“ Augst 25, 1766.—Mis Sar. Parson, of 
Guildford, was under laying on of hands 
with us; and was admitted to communion 
on her producing a cirtivecate signed by 
Mr. Borruf of Barbican, that she was 
baptised there some years ago.” 

“ June the 13th, 1784.—Mary the wife 
of John Pisely was baptised, at the same 
time Ann the daughter of John and Mary 
Pisely was baptised at Farnham by John 
Ellis, . . . Hach of these persons had 
hands laid on them July 18th, and was 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper by John 
Ellis, senior.” 

Among the names familiar in the annals 
of our_other churches, we find Browne, 
Billinghurst, Godard, Potter, Martin, 
Marten, Wells, Tasker, Chitty, Geere, 
Drinkwater, Mott, &c. One gathers that 
the entries did not always closely follow 
the events related :— 

1754,—“ Abraham Smith and Ann Lux- 
ford was baptised I think by Rob. 
Barrat.”- 

“Hannh Barrat was Baptised. many 
years ago.”’ 


Following the list of members, and in 


the same handwriting as the earliest 
names on the roll :— 

“Vppon consideration of the Mis-car- 
riges of Sume persons in there worldly 
conserns, it was concluded vpon, and 
thoug very nessesary at a Church Meeting 
the first day of October, 1700 That 
wheras any persons belonging to this 
meetting when taking of farmes or enter- 
ing vpon great deallings in the world, or 
contracting of Marriage ither men or 
women; or Servants hiring themselves. . . 
it is Agreed vpon at this Meetting that 
they Advise with the Church on such 
concerns as above-mentioned for there 
own good and ye honnor of there pro- 
fession.” 

“The 3 day of December, 1700.—It was 
then Agreed vpon and concluded very 
nessesary att a Church Meetting: That 
whensoever the goverment of the nation 
shall call for a day to be kept as a fast or 
a day of thanks-giving that wee also ob- 
serve that day by meetting together and 
Spending of that day in Relidgous worship 
to God as wee may see most meet.” 

“The 3 day of June, 1701.—lt was 
given as advise at ye Church Meeting 
that friends should omitt all bisness on 
the first day, that may be disshonerabell 
to God or Reprochfull to the truth whish 
wee profess.” 

“Sept. the 9, 1701.—Then at a church 
meetting it was Agreed and resolved vpon 
that that if any friend in communion 
should at any time be invitted to a Sprink- 
ling feast (Christening Party?) the the 
Churshes advice in Jenerall to such persons 
is not to goe.” 

Were these “Sprinkling feasts’? con- 
ducted after the manner of Irish Wakes ? 
The next entry bears date,— 

“September the 29, 1703.—Then at A 
Church meetting it was joyntly concluded 
whereas John Gord have bin formerly 
Admonished for, and Advised from going 
to Sprinkling feastes; yet notwithstanding 
contrary to Christian Advise and Christian 
Admonition he still persistes in such dis- 
orders, and have of late Spent part of a 
day and the whole night at Such a feast 
and great part of the time in dancing and 
such like vannitys ; to the dishonor of god 
and and the reproch of Christ and his 
truths, and the griefe of friends, There- 
fore it is joyntly concluded for these and 
such like disorders; to withdrawe from 
him and publicly to declare against him as 
a disorderly person, att present not fit for 
church communion.” 

One would suppose he must have been 
readmitted before the date of the next 
entry, if we had not evidence from other 
old church books that even ex-communi- 
cated persons were still under some sort of 
brotherly supervision. 

“Oct. the 15th, 1708. 
discors with old John Gourde. Ny 
for his reproachfall princepaull and his 
vngodly acting ” (in relation to the sanc- 
tity of marriage) “we with drawe from 
him in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

Four years later a member “has bine 
Accused for Thift an other gros disorders 
which has bine proved vpon her plainly 
it is judged meet publicly to declare... . 
that shee is a sinere at present not fitt for 
communion with the Church of Christ.” 

Eleven of the members showed their 
desire to avoid even the appearance of 
evil :— 

“At achurch meeting held at Web- 
stone, 19th Sept., 1762. It was considdrd 
whether gaming and plays is to be allowed 


Having 
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among Christians and as some persons 
had sometimes used such things, they 
profess’t not to want to continue it, that 
bad consequences did offten attend it and 
to avoid which, as well as not to give 
offence they would take heed not to 
follow it for the future.” 

Reasonable excuses are sometimes 
offered, and apparently accepted by the 
church, for non-performance of religious 
duties :— 

“Brothers John and Thomas Pisely 
and John Ellis hath viseted Sister Cobbett 
according to appointment and report her 
not attending the Public worship on the 
Lord’s day more frequently on account of 
incombrances, Largeness of F'amely, small 
children and her bad state of health.” 

Twenty-eight years later, after the 
principal services of the two churches of 
Worpleston and Farnham had been trans- 
ferred to Meadrow, the fullest account I 
have ever come across is given. One 
would hope it is also fairly representative 
of the general spirit of these visitations. 

“March 22, 1815. 

“ REPORT. 

“Pursuant to our appointment by 
the church meeting of the 25th Jany, 
1815, we proceeded to visit our friends® 
James and Elizabeth .. As they 
had been apprised of our coming and 
object, we immediately proceeded to 
read the resolutions of the church nieet- 
ing, and the 3rd chap. Thess. verses 6 to 17. 
We stated that it was not from resent- 
ment, pride nor contempt that we bore the 
reproof but from brotherly love and an 
earnest desire to promote their good. This 
statement was readily admitted, but James 
replied that they had done nothing (as he 
conceived) to merit such censure. We 
then reminded them that their poverty and 
distress (which was great) evidently arose 
from their indolence, mismanagement of 
business and want of economy—that their 
promises and engagements had been re- 
peatedly broken, and their neglect of 
morality and religion had become habitual 
and notorious. This charge supported 
and proved by a reference to existing facts 
was reluctantly admitted to be just, and 
after we had admonished, exhorted and 
advised to repentance. and reformation 
they expressed their contrition and sorrow 
and the unhappiness which they had long 
experienced, and their sincere desire and 
purpose to return to their duty and to 
walk worthy of their Christian profession, 
We closed our visit with an address to 
the throne of grace, that the Lord would 
in his mercy heal their backshding and 
lead them in the way wherein they should 
go. We then took our leave of them, 
commending them to God, and to the word 
of his grace, and assuring them of our 
hearty wishes and constant prayer for 
their present and everlasting welfare. 

“ (Signed) Tuomas Moore. 
; “THOMAS CROUCH.” 

Carried out in so brotherly a spirit, itis 
perhaps natural that it is recorded of 
another. culprit similarly visited: “He 
acknowledged his errors and cordially re- 
ceived our admonition.” H. Kensert. 

(To be continued.) 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) - as 
en a eee 
Sunday-school Treats. 
Successful summer treats are reported from 


Sunderland and South Shields, jointly, on Aug. 13, 
Whitchurch on Aug. 21, and Percy-street, Oxford, 
on Aug. 23, when prizes were distributed for regular 
attendance during the past year. 

——_->——_—— 


Chester.—The bi-centenary of Matthew Henry’s 
Chapel will be celebrated shortly. Notice of a 
book, “Matthew Henry and his Chapel,” is made 
in our advertisement columns, and the Rev. H. D. 
Roberts will be glad to hear from ministers or 
others who possess copies of sermons preached in 
the chapel, or any such information about the 
chapel history or its ministers as is not generally 
accessible. 

East London Unitarian Sunday school 
Union.—The fifth annual aggregate service in con- 
nection with the Union was held on Sunday after- 
noon last at the Mansford-street Church. There 
were present, in addition to the Mansford-street 
scholars and teachers, those from Stepney, Stratford, 
and Walthamstow. The service, which was very 
bright throughout, was conducted by Miss Marian 
Pritchard, who took as the subject of her address 
“ Chivalry,” and explained in a most pleasing, 
interesting, and helpful way the true meaning of 
the term, and showed how boys and girls could best 
practise chivalry at the present day. The six 
hymns taken from the Sunday-school Hymn-book 
were very well sung; Miss Cadman presided at 
the organ. On the previous afternoon the annual 
outing took place, when twenty-six teachers con- 
nected with the Union met at Higham’s Park, and 
after partaking of tea enjoyed a few hours pleasant 
recreation. The papers to-be read at the forth- 
coming meetings, to be held from October to March 
next, areas follows:—“ Echoes from the Oxford 
Summer Session,” by Miss Rosa Browning ; “Our 
Scholars and Reverence,” by Mr. A. Thompson ; 
“The Teacher's Chief Power,” by Mr. Thomas 
Elliot ; “The Higher Criticism of the Bible and its 
Possibilities in Sunday-School. Teaching,” by Mr, 
Frank Talbot ; ‘Christian Endeavour,” by Mr. C. 
A, Ginever ; and an address by the President, Mr. 
Lucking Tavener. ; 

Hull.—Park-street Church reopened its doors on 
the 19th, after an interval of four weeks, during 
which it has remained closed for the purpose of 
installing the electric light and the execution of 
much-needed cleaning and repairs. It now presents 
an appearance of comfort and cheerfulness which is 
appreciated by all, the electric lighting particularly 
affording much gratification, replacing as.it does a 
not very effective or desirable system of gas light- 
ing, The reopening services were conducted by the 
Rey. E. W. Lummis, M.A. On the 26th, upon the 
continuation of these services, the Rev. J. C. Street, 
of Shrewsbury, preached morning and evening to 
excellent congregations, making a deep impression 
by his earnestress and thrilling eloquence. 

Tavistock.—A small grant made recently by 
Watts’ Charity Trustees for books has been spent in 
purchasing Leviticus, Joshua, Judges, Psalms, Isaiah, 
of the Polychrome Bible. These books will be 
placed in the Abbey Chapel, where they will be 
easy ofaccess to all who wish to read them. 


} AMPSTEAD HBATH (close to). 
Lovely views.—TO LET, for about six 
weeks, a well-furnished HOUSE, standing high, 
just thoroughly cleaned and done up. Three sitting, 
five or six bed, one dressing, rooms.. Bath (hot and 
cold), three w.c.’s, good kitchen, &c. Garden, with 
summer house and bicycle place. Only small adult 
family, careful tenants, accepted. Convenient for 
trains, trams, &c. Moderate terms. — Write, 
“ Speranza,” care of Miss Cole, Rosslyn-hill, N.W. 


BIRTHS. 
Brace—On the 21st August, at 30, Rutland-avenue, 
Liverpool, the wife of George R. Brace, of a 


daughter. : 
MARRIAGES. 
HaRRison—Matuers— On ‘Thursday, the 30th 


August, at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, by the Rev. | 


- Charles ‘Hargrove, M.A., assisted by the Rey. 
J. S. Mathers, M.A, (brother of the bride), 
William Harrison, Solicitor, son of John Harri- 
son, Solicitor, Leeds, to Kate, third daughter 
of the late John Shackleton Mathers, J.P., also 
of this city. No cards. 

Norcurr—Turner—On the 29th August, at the 
Parish ‘Church, Westerfield, Ipswich, by the 
Rector, the Rev. R. H. Cautley, Stephen 
Abbott Noteutt, of Ipswich, to. Constance, 
younger daughter of the late William and 
Rosa Turner, of Ipswich. 


DEATHS. 


Extis—On the 26th August, at his residence, Rocky 
Hill, Maidstone, Charles Ellis, J.P., aged 77 
years, 


QO ATA EDNED A ee 
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SUNDAY, September 2. - 


—— rt 
@= It is requested that notice of any alteration 


in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Our 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m 
and 7 P.M., Rev. D. Amos. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m., Mr. T. Exiiot, and 7 p.m., Rev. J.S. 
TOYE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.M., Rev. H. J. Lawson. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7P.M.,Rev. J. Paar Hoprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. : 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7\P.M., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church Chatham-place. 
Closed for repairs, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.m., Rev. C. D. Bapranp, M.A. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. W. CopELAND Bowiz. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.mM., Rey. J. H. Woops, M.A., of 
Willaston School. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road. Closed. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.Mm., Rev. J. Ey 
STRONGE. : 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, W. CoynowETH POPE, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, Morning Service, 
11.15 a.M., at University Hall, Gordon-square, 
Rev. Harry 8. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m ,3 P.M. (Peckham ~ 
Rye), and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. CartTER, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. D. E. Tosras. Service for 
Children, 3 P.M. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Luoxine Tavener. Morning, “The Mes- 
sage of the Crystal.” Evening, ‘‘ The Peace 
of the Mountains.” : 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. g 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, lla.m., 
Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 6.30 P.m., Mr, 
W. H. SHRUBSOLE, F.G.S. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, EKast-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Mr. E. Capleton. : 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev, 
Dr, MUMMERY. 


——__e—_____ 


PROVINCIAL. 


BaLsaLL Heatu InstiruTe: Our FatuEr’s Cource 
11-a.M. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m,, 
“Supply.” 

BuacKkpoot, Banks-street North Shore,10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 
BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELL SMITH. 
Boorzg, Free Church, Masonic Hall, Merton-road, 
6.30 P.M. 

BourNnEeMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
ll a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Cox, 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 A.M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cerzpia Jones, M.A. 

BriagHTon, Christ Church( Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and. 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens, 

Buxton, Hartingtov-road. Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m, 

DgaL and Watmer Free Obristian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. 8. Burrows’ © 

Dover, Adrian-street,near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 P.m., Rev. 8. Burrows. 

EasTBOURNF, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 

GuinpForD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, 11 a.M., Mr. EK. Howarp, 
and 6.80 p.m., Mr. Witti1am Cnarke, M.A,, ~ 
“ Christianity and Civilisation,” 


-HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 


11 a.M, and 6,30 P.M. 
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Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, Rev, 
C. Harerove, M.A. é 

LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 p.M., Rev. W. J. Davizs, B.A. 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. A. COBDEN SMITH. 


’ Lrverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 


and 6.30 p.m., Mr. HERBERT Rix, B.A. 

LiverPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. : 

Manonester, Strangeways, 10.80 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M,, Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Mareatsz, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
Mr. Peter Bonp. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.380 a.m., Rev. 
C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. : 

PortsmourH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmouTs, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens PRIOR. 

Ramscarz, St. George’s Hall, George-street, High- 
street, 6.80 P.m., Mr. PeTER Bonp. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. E. S. Lana 
BUCKLAND 

Rocupaxz, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m. and 6 P.M., 
Mr. H. K. Wuirts, H. M. College. 

SoaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.M. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. J. Morcan WHITEMAN, 

SipmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Sovrsrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m. Rev, C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. EH. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 


~ Yor«,St.Saviourgate Chapel, 11 4.m. and6,30P.m., 


Mrs, RAWLINGS. 
a 
IRELAND. 


WarrReEnroint, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Merton. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


OSTAL 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. Subject, “ Early Chris- 
tian Catacombs (with illustrations). Opener, Mr. 
Luoxina Tavener. Tea at Six o'clock, All wel- 
come, : 


SOU ee ETHICAL SOCIETY: 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Sept. 2nd, 
at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “ The Silences of 
Life.”’? Concert at 7. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 
(at LIBERTY after September). 


EV. W. MASON can SUPPLY during 

the Summer and Autumn, or take temporary 
charge of VACANT PULPIT.— Address, Culcheth, 
Warrington. 


HE SELBY PULPIT will be VACANT 


early in October. Application is invited to 
the Secretary of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union,— 
E. Bast Lupron, 14, East Parade, Leeds. 


iTAVERLEY - ROAD ~ CHURCH, 
SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 


This PULPIT is now VACANT. Communica- 
tions to be addressed Mr. J. P. P. Durrienp, Hon, 
Sec. 


S SUPERIOR UPPER SERVANT. 
Situation wanted. Charge of linen, store- 
room, &c. Good dressmaker, excellent plain sewer, 
widow, 35,—P., Waterloo-road, Cape Hill, Birm- 
ingham.. 


REENGAGES. — RIPE GREEN- 
GAGES for Preserving, &c. A Box of 
24 Ybs., delivered free at any station in England 
or Wales, for 5s. 
F, ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, ROYSTON. 


MISSION RELIGIOUS. 


Board anv Westvence, 


— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mra, RopERT TuRNER, 94 Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


Ban Se DS a OE SEES 
ese and RESIDENCE, South of 

England. Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.0.).— 


Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


IDMOARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 
550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
the station ab Windermere, Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


oe eN EOE —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 


d@ovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 


Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH.—*“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort: BOARD and RESIDENCE from 
30s, Send for particulars. 


PROuBNE MOT Te en comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


ELIXSTOWE.— Comfortable Apart- 


ments near Railway Station and to the Sea 
in Sunny Felixstowe.—Apply, Mrs. H. RoBinson 
Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 


T, LEONARDS.—‘ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnzy P. PorrEr. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Reeently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HorTen in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 13. 


77. Se 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams; ‘QuirruDE, Lonpon.” 


Pins eR STE SS 


\ N 7 ANTED, at once, ayoung MOTHER’S 
HELP, where there are two children.— 


Tompkins, Kelvin Lodge, Catford, S.E. 


Apply, stating particulars and giving reference, to, 


soe FISHER INSTITUTION, 


In the matter of the Charity of Eleanor Fisher, 


The Governors of this Charity give notice that 
they will, on Thursday, the 11th day of October, 
1900, proceed to elect Five Pensioners to fill 
Vacancies in the number of Pensioners of the 
Charity. The election will take place at 3 o’clock 
on that day at the Channing Hall, New Surrey- 
street, Sheffield. 

Deserving single women of upwards of forty-five 
years of age, who have been employed in domestic 
service, but who from age, infirmity, accident, or 
other sufficient cause, are no longer fit for service, 
are eligible for appointment. Applications must be 
made in writing to the Board of Management or 
their Clerk, at No. 10, Norfolk-row, Sheffield, 
twenty-one days at least previously to the election. 
Every applicant must state her name, address, age, 
and occupation, if any, and must be prepared with 
sufficient testimonials and other evidence of her 
qualification for the appointment. 


Forms of application may be obtained from 
WM. R. STEVENSON, 
Clerk to the Board of Management. 


ahge FISHER INSTITUTION 


In the matter of the Charity of Wiliam Fisher. 


The Governors of this Charity give notice that 
they will, on Thursday, the 11th day of October, 
1900, proceed to elect Four Annuitants to all 
Vacancies in the number of married (or unmarried 
as the case may be) Annuitants of the Charity. 
The election will take place at 3 o’clock on that 
day at the Channing Hall, New Surrey-street, 
Sheffield. 

Any lady of good character, whether unmarried, 
married, or a widow (as the case may be), whose 
means have been reduced, and who is not a member 
of the Church of England, or a Protestant Dissenter 
holding Trinitarian views, but, on the contrary, is 
a person believing in the Unity of God (as opposed 
to Trinitarianism), or a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and is above forty-five years of 
age, is eligible for appointment. 


Application must be made in writing to the 
Board of Management or their Clerk, at No. 10, 
Norfolk-row, Sheffield, twenty-one days at least 
previously to the election, Every applicant must 
state her name, address, age, and occupation, if 
any, and must be prepared with su‘ficient. testi- 
monials and other evidence of her qualification for 
the appointment, 

Forms of application may be obtained from 

WM. R. STEVENSON, 
Clerk to the Board of Management, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O £ onthe minimum nonthly balances, te) 
when not drawn below £100 7, 
° . Oo 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


8 2 1 /. on Deposits, ropayable on demand. 2 1 /, 
Z To 2fo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


Meene’ FRANCIS RAFZNSCROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. § Holborn. 
Telegruphte Adérews: © BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 
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Schools, etc. 
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BEAUFORT SCHOOL, WOODSTOCK 


AVENUE, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 


(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 


House School, Hizhgate). 


Classes in DRESSMAKING, DANCING, &c, 


are being arranged for the Winter Months, 


NEXT TERM begins 
September 19th, 


CHANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL, 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, 


London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dresemaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 


Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home, 
Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras : Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas, 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 


The NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, 


September 19th, 1900. 


i WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL ¢ 
Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 


Languages, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 


TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER 27rTx, 1900. 


HEAD MASTER. 


GUY LEWIS, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke 


College, Oxford. 
ASSISTED BY 


Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and Manchester College, Oxford, and 


other Masters. 


This School will provide a sound liberal education. 


Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 


guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Music, Drawing, 


There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 


service in the School on Sunday. 


Cricket and Football fields, Gymnasium, Fives 


Courts, Workshop, &c. 


Fees, 
For Boarders... £33 63, 8d. a term (inclusive). 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s. a term. 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent of 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine, i 


Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), Nantwich, 
Cheshire ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W, MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT- 
WICH, CHESHIRE, will OPEN on 
THURSDAY, September 27th, 
Prospectuses may be obtained from Mr. Guy 
Lewis, Head Master (at the School), or from Mr. 


E. W. Marsuatt, Clerk, 38, Barton Arcade, Man- 


chester, 


on WEDNESDAY, 


Schools, ete, 
HOSES 
IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


-- Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


T'RINCIPAL 


Papils most successfully prepared for Public 


Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


ANGLEWOOD SCHOOL AND 
KINDERGARTEN, 
BARNT GREEN, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


VACANCIES FOR BOARDERS, 

Delicate children needing special care and treat- 
ment received. Bracing country air. Resident 
Mistress fully certificated. Mme. Osterberg gives 
daily lessons in Swedish gymnastics, conducts 
school games and special medical movements, 

For prospectus and references, apply Miss 
LESLIE, Principal. 


G OCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. 

Healthy country district, 

Fee £40 per annum, 

Write for prospectus. 

Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 


HOME - READING 


NATIONAL 
UNION. 


In return for a very low fee of membership, the 
N.H.R.U. provides a list of books, a magazine 
issued monthly, and tutorial help by correspond- 
ence.—For particulars, address 

The Secretary, N.H.R.U., 
Savoy House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, England. 


EL OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
THE Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


ae 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 


not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 


consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzmia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessie Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg). 


]972CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 


ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


.C, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIREcTORS, 
Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrenor, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupay, A.R.I.B.A,, 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 
F. H, A. Harpoastte, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st,, S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TarueER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs. Henny Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 168, 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s,8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 


guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 


chase houses for their own occupation, ° Prospectus 
free, 


FREDERIOK LONG, Manager, 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY, 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED, Prick THREEPENOE. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
The Ultimate Authority in Matters pertaining to 
Religion. 
The Mystery of Cruelty, Sorrow, and Sin. 
Beyond the Veil. 
The Nation’s Church. 
The Lie Factory. 
A Solemn Protest and Appeal. 
The Human Aura, 
Our London Idiots. 
Our Pillory. 
The New Diplomacy. 
Our un-English War. 
Notes by the Way and Notes on Books. 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WILLIAMS and Noraatz#, and all Booksellers. 


- THE 
NEW KINGDOM. 
AN 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum, 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

Rey. John Channing Pollard, of Lancaster (Portrait), 

The New Kingdom Indian Famine Fund. 

Earnestness. J. H. Keighley. / - 

One Sinner destroyeth much Good, 
Wallace. 

The Strong and Weak Points of our Sunday School, 
J. W. Goodman. 

Hymn. David Gordon. 

Socinus. W. H. Burgess. 

Our Inheritance, 

The Gift. J. G. Whittier. 

Lord Russell of Killowen’s Common Habit, 

Book Notices. In the Field. 


Alexander 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm. 
HovueH and Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Esszx Hau, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for September.—* Violence in Vain.” 
A Sermon on the Assassination of King Humbert, 
Price 1d., post free 13d. 
Annual subscription, 1s, 6d. post free, 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. STarnzRr, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


66 ATTHEW HENRY AND HIS 
CHAPEL.” 5s, nett. 
Proceeds to Bicentenary Restoration Fund. 


1,000 Subscribers Wanted. 


Please send for Prospectuses or order Copies by 
Postcard from the Rev. H. D. Roserts, Brook 
Lodge, Chester. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE. — 
Founded in 1873, this Alliance upholds an 
equal moral standard for all men and women alike, 
and seeks for promises of personal purity mainly 
among young men. Subscriptions and donations 
are earnestly requested to strengthen the financial 
position of the Alliance and increase its oppor- 
tunities. Pamphlet by Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., 
LL.B., 1d.; “The Pioneer,” quarterly, 1d.—Secre- 
tary, E. Hammonp, 18, Tothill-street, S.W. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 
Se 
a es 
Printed by Woopratr & Krnper, 70 to76, Long Acre W.C., 

and Published for the Proprietors by EB. KENNEDY, at 

the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.(. City 

Agent, Joun Heywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C, 

Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate.— 

Saturday, September 1, 1900. 
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Tar Inpran Famine BraumMo Somags 
Funp.—Mr. Ion Pritchard acknowledges 
receipt of the following donations : 
— Amounts already acknowledged, 
£2,236 6s. 1d.; Miss Jenner (additional), 
£1; Cushats, £2; Miss Dalby, 10s. ; 
H.R, £1; N. C., 5s.; Coppington Con- 
eregation, 163. 6d.; “James Penson, £1; 
Total £2,242 17s.7d. Contributions may 
be sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Essex Hall, 
Wssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Last Saturday Lord Roberts proclaimed 
the annexation of the Transvaal, the 
Queen’s warrant authorising him to do so 
being dated July 4, the auniversary of the 
American Declaration of Independence. 

_It is thus assumed by the Government of 

this country that the two Republics are 
now part of the British Empire. That 
there should be a United South Africa, 
associated with the Empire, as there is 
already a United Australia, may be 
eventually the happiest thing for that dis- 
tracted country, but that it should be 
violently achieved by means of the tragic 
conflict which is not yet at an end, and 
through a period of forcible rule, must 
remain to us a bitter humiliation. 
Nothing that has siuce been brought to 
light has altered the feeling with which we 
had to endure the beginning of the war, 
or the dismay with which we contemplate 
the moral burden it has laid upon our 
people. 


Tur Ethical World of Sept. 1 contains 
the first part of a sketch of “The African 
Boer,” by Olive Schreiner, which is to be 
continued in successive numbers, What 
the value of this contribution to the burn- 
ing question of the hour may be we cannot 
judge from this first instalment, which 


consists chiefly of a recapitulation of well- 
known facts in the past history of South 
Africa; but whatever Olive Schreiner 
writes ought to command the respectful 
and sympathetic attention of Englishmen, 


Tue British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science entered upon the work of 
its annual meeting at Bradford on Wednes- 
day evening, when Sir William Turner, 
F.R.S., delivered his Presidential address. 
The chair was taken by Sir Henry Roscoe, 
in the absence of the retiring president, 
Sir Michael Foster, M.P., in America. Sir 
William Turner, who is a native of Lan- 
caster; where he was born in 1832, has 
been for the greater part of his life con- 
nected with the University of Edinburgh. 
There in 1854 he was appointed Demon- 
strator, and since 1867 has been Professor 
of Anatomy. It was natural, therefore, 
that. he should deal in his Presidential 
Address with the subject, which, as he 
said, had been the occupation of his life. 
On the last meeting of the Association in 
the present century, he gave a sketch of 
the progress of Biological science during 
the past hundred years, showing especially 
what immense advances in the knowledge 
of the structure of animals have been 
rendered possible and have been achieved 
through the perfecting of the microscope 
and the use of other mechanical methods. 
A fascinating story was told of the grow- 
ing knowledge of cells and of cell plasm as 
the mysterious basis of all forms of life, 
and the significance of this in the’ evolu- 
tion of the marvellously varied life of the 
earth. -“ We know not,” said the Presi- 
dent, “as regards time, when the fiat went 
forth, Let there be Life, and there was 
Life” — 


All we can say is that it must have been 
in the far-distant past, at a period so re- 
mote from the present that mind fails to 
grasp the duration of the interval. Prior to 
its genesis our earth consisted of barren 
rock and desolate ocean. When matter 
became endowed with life, with the capa- 
city of self-maintenance and of resisting 
external disintegrating forces, the face of 
nature began to undergo a momentous 
change. Living organisms multiplied, the 
land became covered with vegetation, and 
multitudinous varieties of plants, from the 
humble fungus and moss to the stately palm 
and oak, beautified its surface and fitted it 
to sustain higher kinds of living beings. 
Animal forms appeared, in the first instance 
simple in structure, to be followed by others 
more complex, until the mamalian type was 
produced. The ocean also becomes peopled 
with plant and animal organisms, from the 
microscopic diatom to the huge leviathan. 
Plants and animals acted and reacted on 
each other, on the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded them, and on the earth on which 
they dwelt, the surface of which became 


modified in character and as oe ast 
Man came into existenc e EADY ILL ED. 


GAL. SS 


wy 


And the address concluded with an elo- 
quent description of the progress of man 
from the condition of a rude savage to 
that of the highest civilisation, with its 
mastery of Nature, and the boundless pos- 
sibilities of future achievement. The 
thanks of the Association were given to 
the President for his Address on the 
motion of Sir J. Burdon-Sanderson, 
seconded by the Bishop of Ripon. 


Tar Rey. Abraham W. Jackson, A.M. 
whose book on “James Martineau: a 
Biography and a Study,” (with a portrait, 
crown 8yo, 12s. 6d.) Messrs. Longmans 
and Co, announce among their September 
publications, is an American * Unitarian 
minister, who has long been a devoted 
student of Dr. Martineau’s writings, and 
has more than once been in this country 
obtaining material for his biography. 
Mr. Jackson was born in 1843, and 
ordained to the ministry at the age of 
thirty. For some time he has had no 
regular ministerial charge, and is resident 
al Concord, Mass. Some little time ago 
he published a volume of sermons on 
“The Divine _Immanence,” and has been 
a contributor to The New World. We 
shall look with the greatest interest for the 
appearance of Mr. Jackson’s new book, 
though it naturally cannot take the place 
of the Biography of Dr. Martineau on 
which Dr. Drummond and Professor 
Upton are engaged. 

DrespEN seems to have taken the lead 
among the great cities of Germany in the 
endeavour to make provision for the social 
well-being of the people, on the lines of 
Sir Walter Besant’s ‘ Palace of Delight”’ 
and the actual People’s Palace for Hast 
London, in the Whitechapel-road. At 
Dresden the members of the “ People’s 
Welfare” Society have established, not 
indeed one great palace, but five “ People’s 
Homes” in different quarters. The 
earliest of these was founded in 1889, and 
is known as the “ Paulinengarten”’ in the 
Neustadt. On the ground floor of the 
house is a kitchen and a large reading- 
room, used mid day also as a dining-room 
for members. Upstairs there isa library 
and another reading-room, supplied with 
standard works, books of reference, maga- 
zines, and writing materials. During the 
winter months these rooms are used for 
classes. There is also a lecture and con- 
cert hall. But the great charm of this 
Home isa large garden, part of which is 
devoted as a play-place to the children, 
while the rest, laid out with pleasant 
walks and seats, and with a beautiful view 
over the Elbe, is for the elders. There in 
summer hundreds of the members, who 
are chiefly workers in the neighbouring 
factories, are accustomed to take their 
dinner, which is supplied, with simple but 
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good fare, at the popular price of three- 
pence. 

AnotHer of the Dresden “ People’s 
Homes” is practically a little park just 
outside the town, furnished not only with 
restaurant, but an open-air theatre, and a 
wilderness in which hundreds of children 
are able to play. In none of the ‘‘ Homes ” 
is there any pressure put on members to 
partake of the refreshments which are 
supplied at fixed popular prices. The 
annual subscription for membership is 
seldom more than two shillings, and the 
“Homes,” in which there is no distinction 
of class or social position, very soon prove to 
be more than self-supporting, so far as 
working expenses are concerned. A close 
parallel to the town ‘“ Homes” will be 
found, we believe, in the Social Club at 
Lower Mosley-street, Manchester. In Ger- 
many, the example of Dresden has been 
followed by Leipzig, Stuttgart, Bremen,and 
a few other cities. The article to which 
we are indebted for our knowledge of the 
‘ Homes” describes also a similar founda- 
tion by a generous citizen in Amsterdam, 
known as “Ons Huis,” the purpose of 
which is described in a pamphlet issued at 
the time of its opening some nine years 
ago, and which may fairly represent the 
ideal aimed at in all the “ People’s 
Homes.” 

Ons Huis is not founded in the interests 
of the working classes alone, but just as 
much of the wealthier classes. Here the 
opportunity is given to them of making: the 
acquaintance of the workers and_ their 
families, and of sharing with them the best 
they have of knowledge and experience. 
Here the learned may bring their wisdom, 
the artist his art, experts their knowledge, 
for the benefit of those who otherwise would 
have no opportunity of hearing or learning 
of such things. Here in frank intercourse, 
unaffected friendliness and social gather- 
ings, the one may be brought nearer to the 
other, and mutual appreciation be gained, 
which must be beneficial to both. 


Tue September Seed Sower opens with 
an address on “The Spiritualising of 
Ethics ” by the Rev. Joseph Wood, which 
we commend to the earnest attention of our 
readers. Our Free Churches, of which it 
has always been the characteristic to make 
much of Ethics, have failed, Mr. Wood 
thinks, to adequately appreciate the 
inward and spiritual aspects of religion, 
and he draws an unattractive picture of 
the excellent and conscientious man, ‘‘ the 
ethical man,” who is oppressed by the 
sense of duty, and lacks “ the freedom and 
the joy of the truly religious life.” How 
far the characterisation 1s true of members 
of our body readers will be able to judge 
from their own experience, but we are 
inclined to think that there is more to be 
said, than Mr. Wood seems to allow, both 
for the attractiveness and the effectiveness 
of a purely ethical passion, even where 
unhappily there is no further vision of its 
divine significance—as, e.g., in the noble 
self-devotion of John Stuart Mill. Atthe 
same time we are entirely with Mr. Wood 
in his plea for the love of goodness as the 
will of God, which gives the strongest 
motive power for ethical conduct. a good- 
ness most clearly seen and loved in its 
highest embodiment in the humanity of 
Jesus, - 

Tris number of the Seed-Sower is full 
of pleasant and interesting matter, and 
seems to us most admirably to fulfil its 
purpose as a healthy and useful parish 


magazine. As adopted by congregations 
and enclosed in a special cover, and 
perhaps with further extra pages, for 
congregational announcements and other 
matter, it may be of great service in 
different localities. The Essex Church 
Calendar, which is one of those which 
incorporate the Seed-Sower, is publishing 
on two of its extra pages a series of inter- 
esting chapters on the history of the 
church ; the present number, in chapter 
vlli., gives an account of the Rey. 
Thomas Madge, with a good reproduction 
of the well-known portrait of that vener- 
able man. 


THe current number of The Liberator 
contains an interesting note on the new 
Nonconformist Marriage Act, summarising 
the Parliamentary return issued last month, 
which showed how far the Act had been 
adopted up to the end of March, that is to 
say, during the first year in which it was 
in force. The number of chapels registered 
for marriages, and to which alone the Act 
is applicable, is 12,285 ; but the number of 
“authorised persons,” that is, persons 
authorised to officiate without the registrar, 
is only 1,346. These are divided among 
the denominations as follows :— 


Wesleyan Methodist ... ai 670 
United Methodist Free Church 93 
Methodist New Connexion .... 26 
Primitive Methodists ... | 67 
Calvinistic Methodists... 29 
885 

Congregationalists 256 
Baptists 134 
Other denominations 71 
Total . 1,346 


It: is stated that of the persons appointed 
seven have relinquished the office. 

The number of marriages celebrated 
under the Act is 3,738. [The number of 
marriages in Nonconformist buildings ina 
year is usually over 32,000.] Serious 
irregularities have occurred in a few cases 
only. In four, the marriages were cele- 
brated without the production of the 
superintendent registrar’s certificate, or 
license ; and in three of them the parties 
had to be re-married. That happened 
also in two other cases, in which the 
marriage was not performed by an 
“ authorised person.” In a_ published 
communication it is stated that the Regis- 
trar-General is of opinion that the Act has 
worked smoothly. 


In the September number of The 
Coming Day the Rev. J. Page Hopps has 
the following note under the title, “Beyond 
the Veil” :—‘ At the funeral of Mrs. Glad- 
stone, the Princess of Wales sent a wreath 
and a few lines of poetry, which were 
generally taken as her own. The lines 
were very pathetic, but with a strange 
beauty in them. They were written by 
the famous American, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. The following verses give the 
full thought of the poem :— 

It seemeth such a little way to me, 

Across to that strange country, 

beyond. 
And yet not strange, for it has grown to be 

The home of those of whom I amso fond. 
It makes it seem familiar and most dear, 

As journeying friends bring distant regions 
near. 
So close it lies that when my sight is clear 

I think I almost see the gleaming strand, - 
I know I feel those who have gone from here 

va ei enough sometimes to touch my 

and, 


the 


I often think, but for our veiléd eyes, 


It would be known that heaven allround us — 


lies. 


And so for me there is no sting to death, 
And so the grave has lost its victory. 
It is but crossing with abated breath, 
And with set face, a little strip of sea, 
To find the loved ones waiting on the shore, 
More beautiful, more precious than before.”’ 


Avr the end of the first article of “ Some 
Reminiscences of a Manchester Unit- 
arian,” published in Tue Inquirer of 
Aug. 18, the “ Mr. James Woodley” men- 
tioned was a misprint for Woolley. Con- 
cerning the Rev. Abraham Bennett, to 
whom reference was made in the second 
article, we have received several com- 
munications, from which we have gleaned 
the following particulars. 


AsraHaM Bennett was born in London 
1771, and was in early life a Wesleyan 
Methodist lay-preacher, but under the 
influence chiefly of Mr. Vidler became a 
very strenuous Unitarian. In 1803 he 


accepted an invitation to become minister — 
of the General Baptist congregation at 


Ditchling, and there is still an old member 
of the Horsham congregation (aet. 95) 
who remembers him there. For some 
time Mr. Bennett preached at Cuckfield 
as well as Ditchling, and later was for 
some years evening. lecturer at Brighton. 
In 1807 he preached before the general 
assembly of General Baptists at Worship- 
street, London, and his sermon, from the 
ext “ Whose Son is He?” which is said 
to have created a great sensation, was 
published. Four years later he also 
preached at the annual meeting of the 
Cambridge and Lincolnshire Unitarian 
Association, his sermon ‘being to show 
“that Unitarianism comprises all the 
principles, consolations, and motives 
which render religion important and 
desirable.” In 1817 Mr. Bennett became 
minister at Poole, and in 1826 removed to 
Manchester, to become ministerial secre- 
tary of the Village Missionary Society of 
that district. Growing infirmities, how- 
ever, soon obliged him to relinquish his 
post, though for some years he still con- 
tinued to preach as an occasional supply 
and eked out a scanty income by teaching 
a few young children. He died in 1846, 
and was interred in the graveyard of 
Upper Brook-street Church. His widow 
died four years later, at Pendleton. 


Some of our older readers remember 
that excellent minister, the Rev. Franklin 
Baker, M.A., of Bolton, who was uncle 
of the late Archbishop Benson and brother 
of Sir Thomas Baker, formerly Mayor 
of Manchester. There are interesting 
references to both his Unitarian uncles in 
the recently published Life of the Arch- 
bishop. Writing in 1870 of his old 
Birmingham master, Dr. Prince Lee, after- 
wards the first Bishop of Manchester, Dr. 
Benson says: ‘When J think of his 
affection for my Unitarian uncle and Dr. 
Russell [of Birmingham, Secretary of the 
Ministers’ Benevolent Society], and how 


he has often said to me, ‘ Your uncle at 


Bolton is a good man, a very good man— 
I wish he was with us: only such a man 


can never really be against us—he is one ~ 


of the best clergymen in my diocese,’ I 
could but feel that my own horizon of 
charity had Ieen indefinitely extended 
by him,” 
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MEADROW CHAPEL, GODALMING. 
Tf. 

Lone ministries marked the history of 
this church, and its predecessors at Wor- 
In last week’s 
article mention was made of the appoint- 
ment of Richard Nobb in 1699. A minute 
dated July, 1737, records: ‘‘ Wee, the 
Church of Christ meeting at Worbolstone 
and Farnham, having under our considera- 


_ tion our present state and condition ; it 


having pleased Almighty God to remove 


from us our dear Bro. and Faithfull | 
_ Pastor Richard Nobb, by which means 


we are destitute of an Elder to take the 
eharge and care of us. And knowing how 
much it condusethe to the honor of God, 
the promotion of the Christian Cause and 
the edifying of the body, the Church of 
Christ to be furnisht with proper Ministers 
and Pastors; and hoping and_ believing 
we have men among us, whom God in 
som good measure gifted and Qualify’d to 
serve us in the Pastorall office we have 
therefore according to Gospel rule made 
choice of, and do hereby declare that wee 
have chosen our Brethren John Geere and 
Robert Barrat to serve us joyntly in the 


- Pastorall office and doe desire them to 


accept of ordination in order thereunto, 
we, the members of these Churches subs- 
eribe our names as follows” :— ... 

Of the forty signatures attached it is 
noteworthy that fully one-half arewomen’s. 
The chosen pastors were ordained? by 
Richard Drinkwater and Bro. Mellor (?), 
but the name of Robert Barrat does not 
again occur. In 1771 we get :— 

“At and by a meeting held at farnham 
meeting house by the members of the 
Baptis Church of farnham and Worples- 
don... Itis agreed by Churchas afore- 
said to agree with and and to except of 
Mr. John Ellis, of Charlwood in Surry ” 
(Sussex) “for a minister and preacher, as 
an assistant to John Geere our elder, and 
that he, the said John Ellis shall be 
entittled to the income that shall yearely 
arise from the donation of Mrs. Small- 
piece (2) and the seven pounds a year 
given by the late Mrs. Sarah Parson 
which shall becom due from and after 


the said John Ellis shall come and settle 


with us and so long as he shall maintain 
the six principles of the doctrine of the 
Christian Religion according to hebrews 
the sixth and virses the first and sacond, 
and the Doctrine of Generall Redemption 
and is esteemed by the aforesaid church 
to livea Life agreeable to the gospel of 
Christ and worthy a minister of the 
Same.” 

The page is endorsed by six members of 
the church, on its behalf, and below is 
written apparently by the said John 
Hillis :—* The above Church Agreement is 
Agreed toand Excepted of byme.” So began 
the long and honourable connection of the 
family of Ellis with this church. John 
Ellis probably succeeded to the sole 
pastorate on the death of John Geere, 
the last entry in whose hand-writing 
occurs in 1780. His own death is thus 
recorded :— 

“John Ellis, Senr. Pastor of this 
Church departed this life, in the 
Christian faith, July 5, 1804, and was 
interred at Billingshurst.” 

So the first three ministries, which had 
covered over a century, ended with the 
beginning of the new one; but not before 
the then new meeting-house, which has an 
adjoining cottage, had been built. No 


flourish of trumpets or formal laying of 
memorial stones seem to have greeted its 
erection; the reticence of our forbears is 
exemplified in the following, only, refer- 
ences to the building :—‘ Wednsday, 
June the 4th 1783 at A church meeting 
held at Brother William EHvershed’s at 
Hashing Godalming it was agreed that a 
more convenient’ Place for Public worship 
may conduce much to. the Hase and pros- 
perity of this church. Agreed that a 
meeting-house Be Hrected at meadrow 
Godalming for that purpose.” 

“1784 att a Church meeting Held at 
Worpleston, May 7th To consider of Bro 
Wm Kingsford’s Plan and other matters, 
agreed that it is the oppinion of this con- 
gregasion that it is worthey of our 
approbation.” 

On June 24th, 1810, John Ellis, on 
whose stone at Meadrow it is recorded 
that he was one of the founders of, and 
principal contributors to the church, 
succeeded his father in the office of elder, 
in conjunction with Joseph Brent, of 
Portsmouth ; they were ordained by John 
Marsom and John Evans. 

An obituary notice of the Rev. Joseph 
Brent, in the General Baptist Advo- 
cate of November, 1833, tells that 
he commenced to assist in the Sun- 
day evening services at Portsmouth 
while still a young man, giving up time 
and attention to that “ delightful duty,” 
while engrossed in busitiess, and finding 
it a hard struggle to maintain his family ; 
he also relinquished his claim toa legacy of 
£1,000 in favour of that church, from an 
over-scrupulous sense of honour. It goes 
on to say: “In 1808 (?) he accepted a 
unanimous invitation from the General 
Baptist Church at Godalmin, to become 
the regular assistant of their aged (?) 
minister Mr. Ellis. Here a new scene of 
active usefulness presented itself in which 
he labored with zeal and delight; his 
labours were crowned with manifold suc- 
cess, and his name is still held by many 
individuals and families of that society 
and neighborhood in grateful and 
affectionate remembrance. Among other 
useful plans, he introduced a Sunday 
School, in which writing and arithmetic 
were taught; and this being the first, com- 
bining those advantages, in that populous 
agricultural district was attended with the 
most happy and beneficial results. So 
well did this society estimate his worth 
and usefulness, that nothing but the 
prospect of his temporal advantage could 
resign them to his loss. From Godalmin 
in 1814 he was called by his friends at 
Portsmouth, to supply the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of their pastor, the 
Rev. Jno. Mills. ... His last Sabbath 
on earth was rendered the more interest- 
ing by his witnessing the addition by bap- 
tism of two young members to his church, 
the ordinance being administered by his 
highly-esteemed friend, the Rev. Thomas 
Moore of Godalmin.” 

After Mr. Brent’s return to Portsmouth, 
Thomas Moore was appointed as assistant 
to Mr. Ellis ata yearly salary of £52, out 
of which he paid the rent (£11) of the 
cottage beside the chapel, with the garden 
and land adjoining. On the death of 
Mr. Ellis, in 1828, he was ordained as 
pastor by Mr. James Gilchrist, and he 
held the office until 1840. He is still 
remembered with reverence and esteem 
in the district. Originally a carpenter 
and frame-work knitter, with few advan- 
tages of education, he succeeded by 


diligent self-culture in obtaining a large 
share of general information. He thought 
his own way into, and out of, a society of 
Calvinistic Unitarians, and, step by step, 
grew more and more broad in opinion and 
wise and tender in dealing with his fellow 
men. He joined the General Baptist 
Connection, bringing with him several of 
the members of his own family and 
his personal friends. He began his 
preaching in that body, at Worpleston, 
Meadrow, and the Crown Pits, Godalming. 
He commenced, in 1811, to conduct the 
services at Billingshurst, and walked to 
and fro thither ninety times in three 
successive years, a distance of three 
thousand miles. Only afew times did he 
receive any help on these journeys, not 
being able to afford the hire of a horse, 
or to lose any time from his werk as a 
journeyman. It is little wonder that he 
tells us, near the close of his life, that he 
still feels the effect of the over-exertion of 
that period. 

He took a somewhat active part in the 
debates of the General Baptist Assembly. 
At its annual meeting, which in 1833 was 
held in Godalming, ‘which was attended 
by the elders and other friends. from the 
churches of Billingshurst, Ditchling, 
Horsham, Coles-street and Worship-street, 
London,” he said, “I like to hear the 
voite of another in my pulpit, especially 
the voice of a sympathizing brother. ... 
Tread and reflect and compare Scripture 
with Scripture. I think with Mr. Means 
that the Scriptures are neglected, and 
quite agree with the preacher’s exhorta- 
tion to study them.” ‘He referred later 
on to the French Revolution, and to the 
change going on in this country. He was 
one of the Moderators in 1834, at Coles- 
street, and mentioned that he was “an 
advocate for the Advocate” (the General 
Baptist Advocate, which was then being 
carried on by Mr. Means). 

At Billingshurst, in the autumn, we find 
his name coupled with negro emancipa- 
tion. He had to mourn the loss of one of 
his family of nine children the same year, 
and in 1835 a still greater bereavement 
befel him in the death of his wife, after a 
union of thirty-seven years. He con- 
tinued the services at Worplestone with a 
congregation varying from ten to thirty, 
and at the annual tea meeting reaching 
the numbers of eighty to one hundred ; 
in 1836 he assisted in the formation of a 
Mechanics’ Institute, and a little before 
was instrumental in commencing the 
“Meadrow Christian Tract Society.” 
Under his influence the church broadened 
its rules, and in 1818 it was unanimously 
agreed “That good Christian characters 
of every denomination, though not mem- 
bers of this or any other General Baptist 
Church, shall be at liberty to sit down 
with us to break bread at the Lord’s 
Table.” The year after his ministry 
ceased, whilst he was still a constant wor- 
shipper, they were admitted to the full 
privileges of membership. 

In 1828 only one trustee, James Cooper, 
survived, and. considerable trouble and. 
expense was incurred in consequence of 
this negligence, he having emigrated to 
North America; however, power of 
attorney was procured, and the property 
again made safe; it is held for a lease of 
one thousand years. 

Like our other southern congregations, 
Meadrow suffered at the beginning of 
this century from the tide of emigration, 
and the minute-books give a list of 
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twelve persons who went over “ on account 
of gloomy prospects and distresses in this 
country,” and who carried with them 
letters of recommendation ‘‘to the notice, 
regard, and fellowship of our Brethren in 
Christ, among whom they may sojourn.” 

In a sermon preached by the Rev. Jno. 
Martin, of Dover and Canterbury, in 1832, 
the following passage occurs :— 

“No sect of Christians has felt the 
pernicious effect of emigration more than 
the General Baptists. Liberal in religion, 
they are also Liberal in politics. They 
cannot sit contented under a despotic or 
a corrupt government; and rather than 
live in a country where an honest man 
cannot obtain a comfortable livelihood 
they associate together, and quit in com- 
panies the scenes of infancy and their 
native homes for ever.” 

This theory is borne out by the en- 
dorsement of the lists of Church members 
at Horsham, Ditchling and Billingshurst. 


BE. Kensert. 


LITERATURE. 


VIEWS OF THE ATONEMENT.* 


In a leading article on March 24, we 
drew attention to the remarkable series of 
articles on ‘“‘The Atonement in Modern 
Religious Thought ” which had _ been 
regularly appearing in the Christian 
World from Nov. 9 of last year until 
March 1. A further article by Dr. T. T. 
Munger, of New Haven, U.S., appeared on 
May 17; and these seventzen articles are 
now republished in a welcome volume, in 
type that is very pleasant to read, and 
with plenty of margin for notes. The 
names of the seventeen contributors are 
printed on the title-page and in a subse- 
quent list, classified in four groups. 
First come the distinguished foreign pro- 
fessors Godet, Harnack and Sabatier, next 
the Americans, Lyman Abbot, Washing- 
ton Gladden and Dr. Munger, thirdly two 
Deans of the Church of England, Farrar 
and Fremantle, and finally a group of 
nine Nonconformists. The contributions, 
however, do not appear in that order, and 
as the book has no index we will print the 
list in the actual order of the papers, 
with the pages for convenience of refer- 
ence for those who turn to the volume 
itself :— 


Page 
R. J. Campbell, B.A., Brighton .. 3 
F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
DUTY wos. Bee oe ag tee a 8) 
P, T. Forsyth, M.A., D.D., Cam- 
bridge as ay ee se 
Lyman Abbot, D.D., New York & 
Adolf Harnack, D.D., Professor of 
Church History in the University 
of Berlin is ee a 
R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D., Hamp- 
stead, formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford... Ms ie 
W. KF. Adeney, M.A., Professor of 
N.T. Exegesis, History and 
Criticism, New College, London 
W. H. Fremantle, D.D., Dean of 
Ripon oe sas ie ee 
Marcus Dodd, D.D., Professor of 
N.T. Exegesis in New College, 
Hdinburgh $e me ee 
Auguste Sabatier, Dean of the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology 


61 
91 


of the University of Paris 195 
Washington Gladden, D.D., Colum- 
Dus oss oe Lo aie 


ve 220 
* “<The Atonement in Modern Religious 


Thought.” A Theological Symposium, James 
Clarke and Co, 6s. 


Alfred Cave, B.A., D.D., Principal of 


Hackney College ... ae AER 
Bernard J. Snell, M.A., B.Sce., 

Brixton ae ae an ws 209 
C. Silvester Horne, M.A., Kensing- 

EGU Fas ue ag oy Beer its) 
John Hunter, D.D., Glasgow... «. oUL 
Frédéric Godet, D.D., Neuchatel ... 331 


T. T. Munger, D.D., New Haven, 
US Jae: me oe ys we OOO 

It should further be noted (although 
the publisher gives us no hint of this) 
that Mr. Campbell’s contribution with 
which the volume opens is not the article 
which he originally wrote for the series, 
but afresh statement which he doubtless 
judged to be required by the place it was 
to hold in such company. 

Tn our former article on this Symposium 
we expressed special gratitude for what 
Dr. Hunter and Mr. Snell had written, so 
fearless in its outspokennesss, strong in a 
healthy humanity and instinct with 
spiritual wisdom. Dr. Munger’s contribu- 
tion, which was subsequently added, 
ranks with these two as among the most 
decided in the broader ground taken as to 
the religious significance of Atonement. 
Christ, says Dr. Munger, was in the line 
of the prophets, and not of the priests, 
and for that very reason “shut off those 
theories of the Atonement that wear the 
priestly garb.” ; 

But, in spite of His own definition of His 
work, it was early transferred to the other 
camp and became priestly in form and 
spirit. Christ is made an oblation and His 
blood atones. This interpretation puts Him 
where He refused to stand. An altaris put 
in place of the cross He endured and laid on 
every man’s shoulder, and blood is made to 
do the work of obedience. The prophetic 
element fell into abeyance, and the priestly 
came to the front, so hard was it to rid the 
mind of magical conceptions of religion and 
to realise the force of moral laws. 


“The Fatherhood of God,” Dr. Munger 
adds, ‘dominated all in Christ, and 
embraced all in Him and in His work. 
Whatever cannot be found in Fatherhood 
cannot be found in Christ, nor in anything 
done by Him, or that proceeds from Him. 
Absolute Fatherhood and absolute Son- 
ship, this is the good news of the Gospel ; 
it is the religion of humanity; it makes 
Christianity universal and eternal.” 


Thus Atonement simply carries out the 
true relations between Father and Son. 


~ Everything is simple, natural, universal. 
A son obeys; if he disobeys he incurs 
suffering and misery in body and spirit ; if 
he repents he is forgiven and restored. 
Christ thus put the process of recovery from 
sin into the parable of the lost son. To 
omit from it the very thing that constitutes 
it is to trifle with it as a teaching. To 
supplement it by making addenda of expia- 
tory sacrifice or governmental necessity is 
to remind Christ that He forgot to include 
them. The prodigal has come back to the 
Father’s house, humble and penitent, and 
is forgiven out of the fulness of paternal 
love, in order that he may once more enter 
into sonship. This parable was Christ’s 
supreme teaching upon the restoration of 
lost relations between father and son, i.é., 
between God and man. 

That all men, in a true Brotherhood, 
may become one with God and Christ is 
the great end to be attained. Jesus made 
clear to us the life we are all to live, as 
children of the Father in heaven. 

Christ saved the world not by theology 
but bya life. It is not, however, untheo- 
logical ; nothing in theology has a sounder 
basis than that Christ saved the world by 
Himself becoming a redeemer; that is, by 


passing through those moral processes that 
in themselves constitute salvation. Jt fol- 
lows as day the night that the process must 
be the same for every man. However, in 
the Epistles, the sacrifice of Christ runs off 
into Hebraic or mystical expression, it con- 
tinually returns to the norm of Sonship and 
obedience, for here only its law or nature 
can be found. It may be spread out so as 
to touch life at many points, but it is at 
heart the living obedience of the Son to 
the Father. It covers sin, but it covers as 
much more of life as there is more in life 
than sin. It is difficult to get out of the 
dogmatic circle, and harder still to escape 
the narrowing effect of words and phrases ; 
hardest of all to put due meaning into the 
universal and eternal truths and forces that 
made up the life of Christ as the revelation 
of the Father. The Atonement of Christ is 
the reconcilement of humanity in all the 
length and breadth of its complex duties 
and experiences. Hence he summons every 
man toa fellowship with His own life—not 
only to follow Him, but to become one with 
Him. F 

These extracts will make Dr. Munger’s 
position clear, rejoicing in a new liberty 
and a universal hope, while, as he says, 
“there are great churches whose inheri- 
tance of dogma and ritual hang like mill- 
stones about their necks.” 

Dr. Munger’s article concludes 
follows :— 


The world is fast becoming. one,' and 
thought must widen to comprehend it. 
Provincialism has‘hadjitsiday. Human nature 
with its eternal laws is coming to the front. 
Under its language the Babel of conflicting 
and local creeds is passing away, and men 
can speak jin the common language of their 
hearts and passions. The problem before 
the Church in the opening century is the 
problem of missions. It is the logic of the 
unfolding world. But Christianity will not 
evangelise the nations on the strength of an 
inspired Bible and a doctrine of the Atone- 
ment struck through with Hebrew ritualism, 
and construed by medizeval logic from facts 
that have turned out to be composite 
legends. But Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; 
Love, Forgiveness, Righteousness—these in 
their simple and direct form are at home the 
world over, and are full of God’s power 
because He hath made of one blood all 
nations of men, and is the Father of all. 


That is a good ending also for the whole 
book. 


as 


———— 


OF MAKING ONE’S SELF BEAUTI- 
--FUL.* 


Ts little book gathers together five of 
Mr. Gannett’s delightful papers, which, 
as the Preface says, have all been printed 
before in cone form or another, and of 
which a good deal has been re-written. 
The subjects are: “Of Faces and 
their Making,” ‘Culture without Col- 
lege,” “The Thorn-Bearer,” “A Recipe 
for Good Cheer,” and ‘The House 
Beautiful.” “There are,’ says Mr. 
Gannett, ‘many echoes from other minds 
in all of them. One or two seem to be 
almost compact of echoes. All thanks to 
the originators of whatever may be good.” 
And thanks, we say, to the friend who 
has gathered up these treasures, adding 
so much wisdom of his own, and giving 
to the whole the impress of a mind beauti- 
ful in its rejoicing over all things pure 
and lovely and of good report, and skilful 
to make others see and share in that de- 
light. 

Those who know “ Blessed be Drudgery” 


* « Of Making One’s Self Beautiful.” By William 
C. Gannett, authorof “ Blessed be Drudgery,” “A 
Year of Miracle,” &c. James H. West, Boston, 
Mass. ‘To be had at Essex Hall. 2s. net, 


- great northern city. 


| Togetherness,” the most important thing 
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and “A Cup of Cold Water” will know 
what to expect in this little book, and 
they will not be disappointed. There is a 
good example of the “echoes” Mr. Gan- 
nett gathers up for us in “A Recipe for 
Good Cheer,” illustrating the doctrine 
that itis not circumstances which make 
happiness, but the spirit in which circum- 
stances are taken. Itis one of several 
stories from the newspapers :— 

This time it was an old negro auntie, 
found in a New York garret. She had been 
a slave set free by the war, who had some- 
how found her way to that corner of the 
A city missionary, 
stumbling through the dirt of a dark entry, 
heard a voice say, ‘‘ Who’s there, Honey ?”’ 
Striking a match, he caught a vision of 
earthly want and suffering, of saintly trust 


- and peace, ‘‘ cut in ebony ’’—calm, appeal- 


ing eyes set amid the wrinkles of a pinched 
black face that lay on a tattered bed. It 
was a bitter night in February, and she had 
no fire, no fuel, no light. She had had no 
supper, no dinner, no breakfast. She 
seemed to have nothing but rheumatism and 
faith in God. One could not well be more 
completely exiled from all pleasantness of 
circumstances. Yet the favourite song of 
this old creature ran : 

‘¢ Nobody knows de trouble I see, 

Nobody knows but Jesus 5 

Nobody knows de trouble I see,— 

Sing Glory Hallelu! 

‘¢ Sometimes I’m up, sometimes I’m down, 
Sometimes I’m level with the groun’, 
Sometimes the glory shines aroun’ ,— 

Sing Glory Hallelu!”’ 

And so it went on: ‘‘ Nobody knows de 
work I does,’’? ‘‘ Nobody knows de griefs I 
has,’’ the constant refrain being the “‘ Glory 
Hallelu !’’ until the last verse rose :° 

‘¢ Nobody knows de joys I has, 

Nobody knows but Jesus !”’ 
‘Troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; 
perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, 
but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed’: it takes great Bible words to 
tell the cheer of that old negro auntie. 


“The House Beautiful” taking for a 
text, “ Except the Lord build the house,” 
begins at the beginning to show how in 
its very materials it is “a building of 
God,” and then deals with “ House- 
furnishing,’ what it is that makes Home, 
the ideal of beauty, flowers, books, and 
guests. In the section on Books, Mr. 
Gannett says :— 

There are three or four books which a 
man owes to his family'as much as he owes 
them dinner or clothes—a good newspaper 
(that is, one new book daily), a good 
dictionary, a good atlas, and, if he can 
possibly afford it, a good cyclopzedia. A 
boy asked his mother a difficult question 
and got the answer, ‘SI don’t know.”’ 
‘6 Well,”’ said he, ‘‘I think mothers ought 
to know. They ought to be well educated, 
or else have an encyclopedia.” 


The final section is on ‘The dear 
of all in furnishing “the House Beautiful,” 
the home love, which makes us “ glad 
that we are alive together.’ That ex- 
pression Mr. Gannett takes from “ The 
Story of William and Lucy Smith,” of 
which he speaks as the best love story 
that he knows among the books, and all 
the better for being true. 

One more quotation we must give from 
the first paper, “Of Faces and their 
Making.” He has been speaking of how 
the real beauty of a face comes from 
within. 

Some Quaker eyes are organised spiritu- 
ality ; they bring heaven-thoughts to the 
simplest er the roughest. ‘‘ The peace of 


God that passeth understanding ”’ translates 
itself through them. <A young girl often 
met a certain old Quaker lady in the horse- 
car, One day, acting on a sudden impulse, 
the girl turned and said, ‘* Won’t you let 
me kiss you?’’ ‘Yes, dear, certainly.” 
The friendship, thus beginning, ripened, 
and then the maiden, recalling this quaint 
first moment of it, asked, ‘‘ Weren’t you 
surprised that time in the horse-car, when 
IT asked you to let me kiss you?’’ ‘*O no, 
dear,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ they often ask me 
that.” . 

Have you never had yourself the beautiful 
surprises of the street—met the man ‘‘ who 
had the Ten Commandments written on his 
face’’; seen the face which Bacon speaks 
of—‘‘a face as of one who pities men’’; 
caught in a girl’s fresh morning eyes, 

‘<The look of one who bears away 

*~ Glad tidings from the hills of day ”’ ; 
or, best of all, upon some happy day beheld 

‘+A sweet attractive kind of grace, 

A full assurance given by lookes, 

Continuall comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of Gospel bookes’’ ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


——o = 

[The Editor is not responsible for the opimions 
eapressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 


private information should be accompanied by the 


name and address of the sender] 


“MAN’S ‘POOR RELATIONS,” 

Srr,—I cannot wonder, and certainly 
do not regret, that some of my vegetarian 
friends have publicly or privately expressed 


their interest in my sermon with the above 


title, published by you, Aug. 25. That 
they do not find the subject to have been ex- 
haustively treated is, I fear, no uncommon 
verdict in the case of sermons. 
thank them for their suggestive supple- 
ments, and offer a few explanatory remarks? 

IT find in Mr. 
week a 
the preacher which very fairly ex- 
presses my own views of the  sub- 
ject. He says that the preacher should 
“proclaim the principles that he believes 
should underlie opinions and actions,” 
rather than dictate particular courses of 
action. Exceptional cases may occur, but 
this ideal of the general function of the 
preacher appears wise and healthful; and 
in dealing with questions of conduct, 
whether personal or national, I, for one, 
try to abide by it, and not to lower the 
pulpit to a one-sided discussion platform. 
In the sermon referred to, such a general 
principle was emphasised—the principle 
of merciful consideration for the animals 
with which we have to do; and this 
principle, I urged, should be borne in 
mind even when we have to kill. 

It cannot be doubted that your corre- 
spondents on the subject agree fully with 
this contention. But the crux comes in 
deciding “when we have to kill,” and 
here opinions and practices differ very 
seriously. That “there is a time to 
kill” Mr. Harvie does not deny. In his 
excellent letter he clearly implies that 
we may kill our “poor relations” in 
“actual self-defence.” But without stop- 
ping to examine the grounds upon which 
this claim may be justified, other questions 
press upon us. Is it only in “ self-defence” 
that we may lawfully kill, without breach 
of the fundamental principles of mercy ? 
Even if it be so, what degree of danger 
from the animal justifies the act? Is 
impending loss to our goods, our food, 


crops, flowers, poultry-farm, a sufficient 4 


May I 


Ellis’s letter of last 
statement of the function of 


reason for it ? May, man’s were comfort, 
apart from matters of substantial injury, 
become a fit reason for animal destruction ? 
Tf it. be so in any case, where are the limits? 
Again, may a man kill for gain—for the 
feathers, fur, hide, bones, tusks, horns, or 
other parts of the creature? May he at 
all kill as a hunter does at times, caring 
little about the quarry and a great deal 
about the chase? May he by killing an 
animal defend it against what he may 
consider the worse evils of lingering 
disease—may he kill the dog that hejloves 
too much to see it hopelessly suffer, or the, 
horse that has smashed his fetlock ? May 
a boy kill a butterfly some hours before its 
normal death on the plea that he wants 
to add this specimen to his “ collection ” ; 
or may the man shoot a kingfisher for the 
town museum ? 

Here are samples sufficient to illustrate 
the width and scope of the inquiry as to 
when man may kill these “ poor relations” 
of his. To them all, as to the matter of 
killing for food, the same general principle 
which I sought to express—of merciful 
swiftness and reasoned judgment in exe- 
cuting “the sentence of death”—appears 
to me undoubtedly applicable. But the 
precise action to recommend in any 
particular class of cases could only be 
justly indicated after preliminary 
inquiries which would make a sermon into 
a treatise. If your columns are open to 
a discussion on these topics, no doubt it 
will be interesting and profitable in pro- 
portion as it deals with the whole subject 
of practice in regard to the animal world. 
It was not in the least my intention to 
initiate or take part in such a discussion, 
but to discharge a much humbler, and yet, 
I trust, a useful function. 

But one of my friendly critics tells me 
that the logical result of a perception of 
the rights of animals to merciful con- 
sideration is that, leaving all other ques- 
tions of killing untouched, I ought cer- 
tainly to take no part in killing for food. 
It has probably occurred to others, it has 
occurred to myself on previous occasions, 
tu be told by friends that the general 
principle advocated in a sermon leads 
inevitably to some particular application 
to which the several critics most ineline. 
In such cases all one can do is to think 
the other man entitled to his opinion, and 
honestly abide by one’s own. At the close 
of another sermon given many years ago 
on this subject of mercy towards animals, 
a respected friend of mine, an excellent 
man of much practical wisdom, declared 
that I ought to side with him in a 
crusade against horse-traction. What is 
life, even to a horse, he asked, without 
liberty ? Human slavery and equine 
slavery—what distinguishes them? So 
argued my good friend. Pleading on 
behalf of mutual helpfulness has drawn 
forth the remark that one ought to join 
the Socialists. Upholding the dignity of 
a freely thinking and independent mind 
brings me a note claiming me as an ally 
in an association for promoting as much 
dissociation as possible. Protesting 
against the passion for militarism elicits 
the jubilant exclamation of another man 
that I have become like him a thorough 
« Tolstoyan ”—or, at least, that logically I 
ought to become so. It isin keeping with 
experiences like these to be told that if I 
plead for mercy I ought not to kill for 
food. 

Nevertheless, I hope that if I keep to 
my usual diet, I may not be excluded from 
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the gracious theme of kindness, or from 


such efforts as I can make towards miti- 
gating the evils of the animal world. 


Vegetarians may be right in their theory 


that a diet which does not include flesh 
is best for man. They might be right, if 


they should plead that, whether it is best 


or not for man to adopt a vegetarian diet, 
his doing so would be best for the tribes 
that now are reared in multitudes and are 
ultimately killed for food. These and 
similar questions are arguable. But it is 
surely not a wise policy to narrow the 
vision of mercy to one special aspect of it, 
or to render anyone, not a vegetarian, at 
all disinclined to raise a voice on behalf 


of kindness to animals lest he should bring 


on himself and the majority of his fellows 


in the ministry a charge of indulging in 


what one of your correspondents, with an 


obviously imperfect sense of the meaning 
of the words, describes as ‘‘ cannibalistic 


habits ” ! W. G. TARRANT. 


— ——— 


VEGETARIANISM. 


Str,—We are invited to adopt a 
vegetarian diet because of the “cruelty ” 
of killing for food “ our little brothers and 


sisters.” 
What is cruelty? The dictionaries 
define it as “inflicting unnecessary pain ” 


' —a very fair definition, but implying that 
there is a necessary pain which may be 


inflicted without cruelty. 

How, then, are we to distinguish between 
pain that is necessary, and that which is 
unnecessary and cruel? There is no 
absolute line to be drawn. There never 
is an absolute line to be drawn between the 
moralright and wrong of a purely physical 
action, because moral right and wrong 
have no connection with purely physical 
actions. The morality depends entirely 
upon the motive, the mental purpose, of 
the actor. The Mosaic law says, baldly, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” which, as it stands, 
is impracticable, not to say absurd. 

A tender-hearted and high-minded 
woman like Ruth Mills (and we all know 
her and admire her here for her beautiful 
and useful life, and her poetic tem- 
perament) thinks it cruel to shoot rabbits 
tor food ; but how about the black beetles 
in her kitchen ? or the caterpillars and 
smotherflies in her garden? the mice in 
the cheese cupboard, or the beautiful 
tigers that eat our Indian children? The 
only possible reply is that these little 
brothers and sisters must be killed when 
it is necessary for the well-being of the 
human race. The problem is then 
narrowed down to the question, Is animal 
food necessary for the human race ? 
Vegetarians should limit their argument 
to this point; the cruelty argument is 
altogether untenable. The value of animal 
food cannot be proved by any narrow or 
individual evidence. Individual lives may 
be maintained for long periods on bread 
and water. But the broad question can 
only be settled by statistics and averages 
and scientific deductions. Let it be re- 
membered that from the very earliest pre- 
historic times man has been a flesh eater. 
If there have been certain tribes who from 
necessity or superstition have lived on 
vegetable food only, such tribes have been 
of little account in the world’s history. 
Nutriment for the human body is much 
more concentrated in flesh than it is in 
vegetable tissue. Animals which live on 
grass have to take in vast quantities, and 


spend most of their time in gettingit. In 
seeds such as corn pulse and nuts, nutri- 
ment is much more concentrated, but we 
have no record of any dominant race 
which has lived on such food alone. 

Man’s nearest relatives are the monkeys, 
and these are vegetable feeders. 


slightly different tastes and habits. 


towards meat. 


to our old habit of flesh-eating. 
F. T. Morr. 
Crescent House, Leicester, Sept. 2. 


——_—__—_-e-6-—___— 
On this 
another 


Professor Huxley :— 


“Tt may be worth while to point out 
that mere chemical analysis is, however, 
by itself, a very insufficient guide as to 
the usefulness and nutritive value of an 
article of food. A substance to be nutri- 
tious must not only contain some or other 
of the above food-stufts, but contain them 
in an available, that is a digestible form. 
A piece of beefsteak is far more nourish- 
ing than a quantity of pease-pudding 
containing even a larger proportion of 
proteid material, because the former is 
And 
a small piece of dry hard cheese, though 
of high nutritive value as judged by 
mere chemical analysis, will not satisfy 
the more subtle criticism of the stomach.” 


far more digestible than the latter. 


—————_eo-—__— 


FREE SPEECH IN THE PULPIT. 


Srr,—lIt is a difficult matter, but permit 
me to say that I heartily agree, in the 
main, with Mr. Badland and Mr. Ellis, as 
to the desirability of keeping Sunday and 
Church free from the dust of the political 


arena and “the questions of the day.” The 
minister needs as much as any one the 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
Bridal of earth and sky. 


On the other hand, what an “upsetting 


confession an opponent could find in Mr. 
Ellis’s fatal admission : “ Ministers are 
not, as a rule, good advisers in practical 
matters. ... Itis no fault of theirs: it 
is incidental to their training and their 
life.” Itis rather dreadful to think of— 
that a minister’s training and life make 
him unpractical. But Mr. Ellis’s wishes, 
:f fully carried out, appear to involve that 
training and life. It isa curious impasse ! 
I sometimes wonder whether the end of it 
all will be no pulpits and pews, no 
ministers and churches. But there is a 
precious golden mean, entirely possible if 
ministers are not expected to live all the 
seven days of the week like a sort of 
cowed third sex—neither women nor men. 
The minister ought to be “a good 
soldier” of Jesus Christ, and be ready to 
stand up for his ideals like a man, from 
Monday morning to Saturday night, but 
Sundaies the pillars are, 
On which heayven’s palace arched lies. 


They are the fruit ull beds and borders 

In God’s rich garden. 
If we will all only discriminate, churches 
may still go on ; but - ministers and 
churches have been terribly discounted 


It seems 
probable that in some far back age some 
omnivorous animal had two children of 
One 
had a leaning towards fruits, the other 
These divers tendencies 
developed in succeeding generations, one 
culminating in monkeys, the other in men. 
If this be true it would seem wise to adhere 


subject of Vegetarianism 
correspondent writes, sending 
the following quotation from the late 


lately, with their 
“The God of Battles.” 


Sept. 2. J. Pace Hops. 


ee eo—___— 
WILLASTON SCHOOL. 


Sir,—Allusion has often been made in 
your columns to the Willaston School, 
which will open at Nantwich on 
Sept.27. Its aims are, therefore, familiar 
to your readers, and they, I think, approve 
them. eee 

I venture to call the attention of any 
who sympathise with us to the need of a 
library of both reading and reference 
books for the new school. A grant of a 
considerable sum from the Governing 
Body, and a present of some few score 
volumes from our friend Mr. R. D. 
Darbishire, has enabled a gratifying start 
to be made. But the school is already a 
public school in miniature, and its needs 
in literature are various and pressing. 
The library wants books of fiction, bio-— 
graphy, history, science, sport, travel, | 
poetry, criticism, and dictionaries and 
encyclopedias for all kinds of reference. 
There may be many friends whom yet we 
do not know, or even among those who 
have already contributed to the building 
fund, who will now come forward with 
welcome assistance in the form of volumes 
or money, either of which will be very 
acceptable. 

I shall be glad to acknowledge any 
parcels or contributions received at the 
school, or to help intending donors by 
information as to books already possessed 
or promised. Guy Lewis. 

Willaston School, Nantwich, Sept. 4. 


THE INWARD LIF#. 
From William Smith's “ Gravenhurst.” 


Aut the apocalyptic visions you have 
ever read cannot rival a meadow in spring- 
time. That simple field, with its butter- 
cups and clover blossoms, outshines the 
imagination of all the poet-prophets that 
have ever lived. Thank God, all you 
who have a spark of rational piety in your 
hearts, for the glorious commonplace of 
earth and sky—for this cloud-embosomed 
planet in which you pass your lives. 

An interesting race, these human: 
beings. As I pass the meadow, I lean 
upon the gate that opens into it; I see a 
little child, almost an infant, toddling 
alone in the high grass. The tall butter- 
cups have outgrown the child; they and 
the ox-eyed daisies shut out from its view 
that neighbouring cottage which is its 
home; the child has lost its way amidst 
the flowers it had come to gather, knows 
not where to turn in this jungle of soft 
grass. J hear a plaintive cry of distress. 
Another child, some two years older, as I 
guess, runs to its aid, caresses, calms it ; 
leads it back to the cottage home of both, 
How prettily it protects!—how proudly ! 
—seeing that this older one can look above 
the grass. You perceive that the little 
fond, and sympathetic, and imitative 
creature has learnt that tender care from 
their common mother; you note with a 
smile the already complex sentiment 
(sense of power mingled with love) 
revealed in that protection; you observe 
how soon the thread of life, and even 
when it is silken-soft, is spun of pain and 
pleasure; you know, moreover, that, be- 
neath the thatch of that cottage, to which 
these children hand-in-hand are walking, 


recking sacrifices to 
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there beats some true and tender mother- 
heart, the source of this love to one 
another—some tender heart whose very 
anxieties you. would hardly dare to 
diminish. 


Of course we make our outcries against 
the miseries of life; and there is real 
evil and indisputable sorrow amongst 
us. But we strike down the evil where we 
can, and we soothe the sorrow where we 
can. And then this energy with which we 
strike, and this tenderness with which we 
soothe—I think we should not, after due 
deliberation, forfeit these for an immunity 
from pain and sorrow. Some evils, you 
will say, do not prompt action—rouse no 
energy—are simply to be endured. Well, 
this endurance conquers them, wrings a 
strength and pride out of them. They 
prompt this energy of fortitude. I go 
back to the meadow where I saw the 
children amongst the flowers. Childhood 
itself shall give my illustration. Some 
days afterwards I encountered the eldest 
one alone; she did not perceive me; I 
could watch her unobserved. There was 
a very luxuriant crop of nettles growing 
beside the hedge. I saw her put her 
little tender hand, slowly and deliberately, 
t» the leaf of the stinging nettle. She 
wanted to try if she could bear the pain. 
The grave little Spartan! LIasked her if 
she knew that the nettle stung. “Oh, 
yes! she knew it ”; but added, blushing, 
partly with pain and partly at being 
_ observed, “mother says that unless we 
cin bear pain we shall be cowards and 
useless people. I wanted to try—it is not 
so very bad.” Ah, little Annie Foster! 
there was no need to go in search for the 
nettle. But you bore the trial well, and 
greater trials, I doubt not, you will bear 
bravely. Again I draw the inference that 
there was a brave as wellas tender mother 
bestirring herself under the thatch of 
that cottage. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


eee 


Prcrurz to yourselves a bright, crisp, 
clear sunshiny day in the beginning of 
May; fancy that a black waiter, with 
smiling face, has just seen you out of the 
comfortable hotel where you had. arrived 
late the night before; and now, that you 
have turned down the wooden pathway by 
the side of a short road which leads you 
on to a stretch of greenery, with many a 
yellow flowering shrub dotted here and 
there. What do you see on the other side 
of the greenery ? Water. Is it a river ? 
Not an ordinary river, anyway ; for instead 
of the water going quietly on, smoothly and 
sedately on its way, it dashes and scram- 
bles along very noisily, every now and 
again bearing on its surface huge blocks 
of ice which, in spite of the rocky 
boulders which try to hinder their pas- 

“sage, it carries off in triumph and hurries 
away and away, right out of sight. 

Ah! here we come to a bridge. Let us 
cross over. How the water hisses and 
boils as it surges below! The bridge 
goes across one or two tiny islets which 
interrupt the flow of the river, and now we 
reach Goat Island, where the bridge ends. 


ae Goat Island! what a pretty little bit of 


woodland it is, with its pathways winding 
inand out amid trees and grass; there is 
the delicate anemone peeping out, and 
here are other little wild-flowers. “Do 


not harm the shrubs and flowers” ig 
written on the board we are just passing ; 
no, indeed, we will not, for it is all so 
beautiful that we want everyone who 
comes to enjoy it as much as we are 
doitg." 

And now, do you want to know where 
we are, and whither I am leading you ? 
Look on that board and see what it says: 
“To the Horse-shoe Falls and the Three 
Sister Islands.” Can you guess where you 
are? No. Listen: Do you hear a big, 
rushing sound? Follow the path on—on 
—a little further. Now, now! Oh, the 
glory of that view. See the dash of snow- 
white feathery spray as it falls over, down 
a drop of 160 feet, into a boiling cauldron 
below. And look! as it falls the spray 
catches the sunlight and, even as we are 
speaking, behold one, two, three rainbows 
appear over the Falls. 


You have guessed by this time where 
you are, I think. Only the wonderful 


Falls of Niagara could bring us such a 


marvellous picture of dash, and noise, of 
onward rush as this—Niagara, whose very 
name, meaning “Thunder of Waters,” 
proclaims its character. Let us stand and 
watch it for a little while; we donot want 
to speak—words are too cold and tame— 
but we want to “drink in” the scene with 
our whole being, silent before such a 
revelation of awful grandeur. 


No wonder that the Indian tribes who 


used to live round about believed that 
these falls were some Great Spirit; they 


thought he was so mighty and revengeful 
that he needed to be propitiated by human 
sacrifice. It is said that, in former times, 


once a year a maiden would be bound 
down in a frail boat which was sent along 
the stream until it reached the green curve 
of water bending over the top of the Falls ; 


and then down, down, down it went sefar, 
far below the surface of the water, which 


there drops quite 200 ft. ; so deep, indeed, 
is the drop that the water above is not 
troubled in the least by the mighty rush, 
but lies in sluggish fashion above, quite 


heedless of the tumult underneath. 


Yonder little steamer, the Maid of the 
Mist, would have taken ‘us for a little trip 


around almost under the very Falls them- 
selves, had we made our visit a fortnight 
later ; but its season has not begun yet. 


Now let us turn away from the Falls 


and walk round the pretty little Goat 


Island. You see it just stands in the path- 
way of the river, dividing it into two parts ; 
the bank which faces us on the north side 
is Canada, whose people are fellow 
subjects with ourselves of Queen Victoria 
—indeed, the Park which runs along the 
shore is called by her name; while if we 
look south, and face the hotel where we 
slept last night, it is American soil that 
we see. And so the two nations both 
enjoy the privilege of touching this great 
Wonder of Nature, and the two big Falls 
are 2alled the Americanand the Canadian 
Falls respectively. 


The morning has gone and we are still 
on Goat Island; we hurry back to 
Prospect House to dinner where we are 
waited on by our friendly black waiter 
who hovers around, ready to do anything 
we want. Indeed, he even goes a little 
further than that; for we flinch rather as 
he takes up a potato in its skin and, hold- 
ing it in his black hands—which we hope 
are clean—breaks it into our plate. We 
feel that we should have preferred doing 
that for ourselves, but he looks so happy 


and smiling over it ail, that we soon look 
happy too. 


Dinner over, back we go to Niagara, 


and this time we follow the stream as it 
leaves the Falls. By degrees the sluggish- 
ness which we noted this morning changes 


to ripples, as the bubbling mass of water 


below gradually makes its way to the 


surface until—the river becoming narrower 


—the billows mount higher and higher, 
and the Rapids, 


as they are called, rush 
rioting onwards, pushing and fighting and 
tumbling over each other until they seem 
to eddy round like seething oil ; whirling, 
whirling, whirling, and sucking in any- 
thing and everything with which they 
come in contact. It is on these Rapids 
that Captain Webb, the great swimmer, 
was rash enough to venture, and it was 
here that he lost his life. 

Do you want to get nearer to those 
wonderful Falls before we go back 2 
Well, then, we will] cross this bridge here ; 
and now we are actually in Canada, walk- 
ing along the Queen Victoria Park, facing 
the American Falls. How fortunate we 
are! The afternoon sun is streaming over 
the water, and a glorious rainbow stretches 
across from one Fall to the other, uniting 
the two by one beautiful arch. The light- 
ing is perfect. 

Here is Table Rock House. We go in 
and are helped into waterproof garments 
that cover us in from top to toe. How 
comical we look, to be sure! Now we are 
let downina lift bytheside of the rock; and 
now, we are actually on a ledge, holding 
the steady hand of the guide. A curtain 
of spray is falling in front, and-every now 
and then some roguish river imp seems 
to be playing a practical joke, for oh! 
such a cold douche of water comes dash- 
ing over us. How lucky for us we are so 
well protected ; as it is it is only our faces 
that catch the shower bath, and we draw 
our breath and feel rather like “little 
Johnnie head-in-air”’? when he was drawn 
out of the water. But as we afterwards 
remove our dripping waterproofs we are 
glad to feel that we have really been in 
contact with the mighty Niagara itself; 
and as we re-cross the bridge and make 
our way back, our hearts and heads are 
full, and we gaze aud gaze in silent awe 
and reverence at the wonderful scene to 
which we promise ourselves another visit 
to-morrow. 

Marian Prirenarp. 


Country Honipay Movumenr.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House-cham- 
bers, Campden-hill, London, W.., begs to 
acknowledge with many thanks receipt 
for this fund of the following sums :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Cogan Conway, £1 Is.; 
Effra-road, Brixton, Sunday-school col- 
lection, 8s. 10d.; E. D. G., 3s.; A Holiday 
Gift, 2s. 


sf CHNSTON'S CORN FLOUR. 
In Tins 
And Packets. 


OHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR. 
e Tins 1lb. 
And 3lbs. 


OHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR. 
Packets 11b, 
And 4}. 


ON eTON CORN FLOUR. 
Sold by Grocers, 
Export Oilmen, 
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HOLIDAY MEMORIES. 


“ Anp he wandered away and away, 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe.” 


So LonereLLow sang of Acassiz, the 
naturalist. It is a beautiful com- 
panionship. ‘‘ Mother Nature” we 
like to say, for we feel at home here on 
the green earth; we have our own 
place amid all the varied life that is 
about us. And in the open country we 
can be more perfectly surrendered to 
the influence of Nature, and let her 
myriad voices speak to us. We feel 
the fresh life quickening our blood, 
nerving us with new strength, filling 
us with more vivid delight. 

By the seashore there is the fresh 
salt breeze and the constant music of 
the breaking waves, or the silent 
harmony of a perfect calm; there are 
the long stretches of level sand, or the 
splendid cliffs and rocky headlands of 
a broken coast; and then there is the 
fairy-land under the clear, still waters 
of little creeks and bays, or pools 
among the rocks, where a new world 
seems to have its own forests and 
gardens of wondrous growth. Or, if 
the wind is up, and breakers are 
dashed upon the rocks, there is that 
glorious tumult, and the vigorous 
delight of standing against the storm. 
Then, with all the changing colours of 
the sea and the sky, there is always 
the beautiful contrast of the friendly 
land, with its green meadows and, 
perhaps, wooded hills in sight. One 
sees it from the shore, but with what 
far greater joy, if it is the first token of 
home-coming, after a long voyage out of 
sight of land! 


THE INQUIRER. 


But ‘the strength of the hills is his 
also,” and inland, among the moun- 
tains, one finds no less a boundless 
wealth of beauty and delight. The 
strength of the hills, that is what one 
feels when standing in their midst, 
perhaps from some great height looking 
over ridge upon ridge, tracing the lines 
of the valleys, as they run up into 
hidden recesses, or where the pass goes 
over into further lands—the great 
forms of the mountains lying there 
silent and immovable, as they have 
been for countless ages, and yet with a 
meaning and purpose which are not 
dead. For down their slopes flow the 
living waters, and the meadows are 
green where the sheep and cattle graze, 
while below are cultivated fields and 
gardens, and the homesteads of a hardy 
race dotted about or gathered into little 
villages. One sees how the mountains 
make the land what itis. Here are some 
of the first lines of a great purpose, 
which has formed and moulded the 
earth, rich in treasures to be gained 
by patient strenuous labour, a fit home 
for brave and faithful men. 

But this is not all of which the 
mountains speak tous. While we read 
in their silent steadfastness this good 
purpose, and like to think of them as 
the bones and sinews of our land, they 
have a life of their own, apart from 
our special human interest—a life of 
grandeur and beauty—and it is in com- 
panionship with these that we find the 
special delight of a holiday among the 
hills. ‘There is so much to uplift the 
heart, such visions of calmness and 
strength, such largeness of view, and 
often in the marvellous lights and 
shadows of sunset, such purity and 
peace. We say, there is a voice in the 
silence and the solitude, a presence 
among the hills; Nature is speaking to 
us in parables. And so she does: but 
in truth it is the voice and it is the 
presence of the living Gop. 

While we are enjoying a glorious 
ascent, or threading our way along 
some charming valley, we do not, 
perhaps, think of it. We are simply 
given over to the pleasure of the 
moment—and it does us good. It is 
rest. Itis re-invigoration. But then 
we come to feel that we are filled with 
new life, we realise the greater strength 
and capacity of our manhood, and are 
eager for fresh service. And there 
comes to us quiet moments in which it 
is clear who has given us this life— 
who through that keen air breathes 
new vigour into us, who in the solemn 
silence of the hills, in the beauty of 
which we have no words to speak, 
come with a benediction upon our 
souls. Thus in the solitude we are 
with Him, and He shows to us of the 
infinite riches of His loving kindness. 

Whether it is among the mountains 
or down by the sea, or in any quiet, 
beautiful country place, the truth 
comes home to us with new vividness: 
This is the temple of His praise. We 
are glad to go up into it, and give 


i thanks to Him. 
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MISTS ON THE CUMBERLAND 


FELLS. 


Arter three days of brilliant sunshine 
and unclouded sky, the mists gathered 
about Great Gable and Scawfell Pike, 
drifted over Eskdale, covered the heights 
of Bow Fell and Rossett Crag, and then 
crept slowly down into the vale that lies 
between the Langdale Pikes and Pike 
O’Blisco. 

It was Sunday, and I had thought to 
go over the lower fells from Dungeon 
Ghyll to Easedale, and so down into 
Grasmere, and: perhaps to the old church 
there, in which, for more than fifty years, 
Wordsworth had loved.to worship. But 
the gathering mists changed my purp)se, 
and I went up the valley at the head of 
Great Langdale to watch them as they 
wreathed the heights and moved, silent 
and shadowy, along the slopes. 

How wonderful is the change which 
these masses of soft, grey vapour effect 
among the hills, where is their native 
home. The summits, showing here and 
there above them, look so much higher, 
and the crags, now hidden and now bare, 
seem more sternly rugged than when the 
sky is clear, and the sunlight clothes 
them. The Langdale Pikes that Sunday 
morning took on a majesty of impressive 
power, such as, being of no great height, 
a stranger to them had not thought to see. 
And once, when the long, slanting edge of 
Stickle Pike was visible as a sharp black 
line, cutting the grey folds of mist high 
up towards the hidden sky, a sense of the 
grandeur and mystery of mountain 
forms was borne in upon the mind. 

As morning drew tuwards noon and the 
mists crept lower, it was curious to watch 
them flow through the deep gullies which the 
streams, or Ghylls, as the Dalesmen call 
them, had worn into the mountain sides. 
I saw one of them, when about half way 
down, suddenly reach an arm across, at a 
sharp right angle to its course; and this 
continued over the slope until it reached 
another ghyll, thus joining the two down- 
ward currents of vapour. <A great square 
was thus marked off on the side of the 
hill, the top of which was hidden in dense 
cloud. This dark square mass, edged by 
the pale mist steadily flowing on three 
sides, had a quite indescribable effect, 
when, for a while, no other part of the 
mountains in that direction could be seen. 
Some grand mysterious  massiveness 
seemed veiled, and yet unveiled there, 
filling the mind with an awful and strange 
joy. Presently, from far up the valley, a 
dark form winged its way out of the 
gloom, and a raven, silent as the mist, 
went by and disappeared behind a crag. 
It was the living spirit of those solitudes, 
and gave to the scene and the occasion the 
last touch of mystery and wildness. 

Gradually, as the day advanced, the 
vapours grew more dense and more en- 
shrouding. Peak after peak was hidden, 
and all the higher slopes were folded in, 
and thesteady rain fell, and the streams 
became more strong in volume and in 
voice. Wandering there in that vast 
temple, whose walls were mountains, 
whose incense-clouds were the wreathing 
mists, whose music was the gently falling 
rain and the sound of rushing waters, a 
deep glad feeling of worship and of 
fellowship took possession of the soul. A 
calmness, great and profound, came over 
the mountain solitudes and brooded in the 
moist air of the valleys. The inner unity 


~ lower slopes dark purple, lined with silver 
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of Nature and of Life made itself real to 
thought, and the sacred solemn harmonies 
of the world could be more clearly heard. 
I'he peace which is within and above the 
discord and confusion of things seemed 
to pervade that lonely place, and made it 
strangely good to be there. The happiness 
of something more than hope came into 
the mind—a_ silent and unsought 
beatitude of love. Surely, then, the 
opposing strife and conflict of » the 
elements, in man and Nature, are only 
apparent; the inner unity alone is real. 
Some great friendliness of being dwells 
amid the turmoil of affairs. Those soft 
yielding mists and those rugged moveless 
hills are as wnlike as things could well be 
fashioned. The hard outlines of the one, 
the plastic, pliant folds of the other, seem 
strangely opposed. Yet how they blend 
and harmonise ; how glorious the effects 
which their unity of contrast creates ; how 
wonderful the play of those passing 
vapours around the forms of solid moun- 
tain and unyielding crag. The fellowship 
of things so different, so alien in ap pear- 
ance one to another, wrought thus in 
majesty and splendour of surpassing 
grace! Even so is it with all life, when, 
in moments of clear vision and calm 
thought, we see it aright. 

A few days later, at high noontide, 
after a morning of storm and of drenching 
rain, a last sight of those same hills was 
granted me. It was from the top of Orrest 
Head, above Windermere. Behind, to the 
east, a great cloud hung, black and 
threatening, with low mutterings of 
thunder, its side nearest the sun edged 
with brilliant light. Below, to the south 
and west, the long winding lake lay calm 
and clear after the rain, its islands re- 
flected in the still bright waters. War 
beyond, in the west,the Great Fells stood out 
—the highest still crowned with mist, the 


to speak about what it said to me asa 
preacher, 

The picture is called “The Two Crowns.” 
The centre is occupied by the figure of a 
young king on horseback. The white horse 


honourable service. The king’s armour is 
magnificently painted, and indicates the 
splendid warrior of the Middle Ages. His 
face is turned full towards you, and itis a 
good face, the face of a strong earnest man 
who means to do what he believes to be 
right. He is a king who will govern as 
well as reign, and do his best to govern 
well. We may take it that he will seek to 
fulfil the words of our Prayer-book, 


right, the refuge of the oppressed and the 
moderator of lawless ambition.” Gathered 
around him, and forming part of a grand 
procession, are his people, joyous and 
trustful; the look of admiration and loyalty 
is on every face. He can command a 
willing service, hecan count on enthusiastic 
Support. On his head he wears a crown, 
one of the Two Crowns. It is made with 
gold, and richly set with flashing jewels. 
Itis the symbol of wealth and power ; yes, 
and of all that wealth and power may 
command when wisely, rightly used. 
There is no hint of evil on this side of the 
contrast, and that is what makes the other 
side so infinitely impressive. For the 
other Crown is the Crown of Thorns worn 
by Jesus on the Cross. By the road along 
which the procession is passing there 
stands a tall crucifix—familiar object in a 
Roman Catholic country—and the Christ 
whose kingdom is not of this world, dying 
on his Cross of agony, meets the eyes of 
the young man whose kingdom is of this 
world, and who rides past, every pulse 
throbbing with strength and joy. 

The picture conveys a profound truth. 
Take the greatest and most sucvessful 
monarch who has ever reigned upon earth— 
perhaps Charlemagne, or anyone else 
whom your knowledge of history leads 
you to suppose has done most good in the 
world. His achievements, however great 
they may be, shrink into insignificance 
compared with the influence exerted by 
Jesus dying on the Cross; an influence 
which has heen steadily growing for nearly 
1900 years, and which we cannot doubt 
will continue to grow for thousands of 
years to come, for it is an influence won 
over human hearts. Raise the glory of 


where the streams and torrents hurried 
down. Above and behind them all, vast 
white cumulus clouds were piled up in 
irregular masses, like higher hills built 
into the sky itself. So in their splendour 
I left them—the vision thereof a joy for 
other days, a help mid other scenes. 
Wid a7 J 


THE TWO CROWNS. 
BY THE REV. H, SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 


_“ Now there went with him great multi- 
tudes, and he turned and said unto them: 
If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not the earthly Crown as high as there is any 
his own father and mother, and wife and warrant in all history, nay, as high as 
children, and brothers and sisters, yea, and your historical imagination can conceive, 
his own life also, he cannot be my dis-| and it will not approach the actual sober 
ciple.” —Luke wiv. 25, 26. facts which tell of the divine glory won 

Turs is one of the sayings of Jesus by Jesus on the Cross of absolute self- 
which we are in the habit of treating as an | surrender. 

exaggeration. Some think that Jesus can]. Now we may see what Jesus meant by 
never have uttered such language. Cer-| those words when a great multitude went 
tainly, it is practically disregarded by | with him, and he told them on what terms 
those who consider themselves his dis- | a man could be his disciple. Jesus meant 
ciples. Nevertheless, there is a meaning in | that the work he was about to do could be 
these words which we need not doubt was | doné only in the way he was about to 
in the mind of Christ, and it is a meaning | adopt, the way of utter self-sacrifice. 
which we should understand before talking | Jesus meant that his own way of establish- 
lightly about Christian discipleship. To ing the Kingdom of God upon earth was 
help us realise what this meaning is, let | the way of self-renunciation and non- 
me describe a picturein the Royal Academy. resistance; and that this multitude, who 
It is a picture which aims at the expression | wanted to be his followers, but also -to 
of a profound religious truth ; it is painted | settle the way he was to go, could not be 
by one of the best of our living artists—we | his disciples. To follow him, they must 
have far too few such pictures by such men. | be willing to go his way; which was the 
Whether it has fully realised its high aim way of non-resistance, leading to the 


is a question on which there may be 
difference of opinion. I do not attempt 
to deal with it as an art critic, but merely 


is a noble animal, proudly conscious of 


making his country “the stronghold of 
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Cross. On other occasions, Jesus required 
poverty as a condition of discipleship, 
This was a counsel of obvious prudence. 
If you are not to resist a man robbing you 
of your coat, but to let him have your 
shirt also, it is obviously best to hold no 
property which can possibly excite cupidity, 
Sell all that you have, give to the poor, 
and then it will be comparatively easy to 
follow Jesus, And it will be comparatively 
easy t> hate one’s own life. This jg 
no uncommon state with those who have 
failed to attain every object of their 
desire. There are many who have sought 
for worthy objects, and have tried hard to 
attain them, and have failed in one after 
another ; it makes little difference whether 
they have failed through their own fault 
or not. Assuredly it is not love of life 
which keeps them in this world, but a 
sense of duty. Their service is to stand 
and wait the summons of their Lord. 
All this is comparatively easy, at any rate, 
to those who believe in a future life of 
Heavenly happiness ; and there have been 
thousands of Christian disciples equal to 
all this. The real difficulty begins with 
those relations of domestic life to which 
Jesus referred when he said, “Tf any man 
cometh unto me, and hateth not his father 
and mother, and wife and children, and 
brothers and sisters, he cannot be my 
disciple.” We need not press the word 
“hate.” We do not forget that the 
religion of Jesus is the religion of love. 
If we are to love our enemies, we are not 
forbidden to love our best friends. But 
Jesus meant something by those terrible 
words. At any rate, he meant that the 
honour due to father and to mother, the 
love claimed by wife and child, the affec- 
tion which binds together brothers and 
sisters, must all come second to something 
else, that all their interests must be sacri- 
fied if this is demanded by the principle 
of non-resistance and the King’s Highway 
of the Holy Cross. 

An important consequence follows the 
recognition of this order of obligation. A 
man cannot choose whether he will have a 
father and mother, or brothers and sisters. 
He can choose whether he will marry a 
wife, and be responsible for the rearing of 
children ; and a man is a dishonourable 
coward and an utter fool, if he thinks he 
can do this and at the same time be a 
follower of Jesus along the way that 
Jesus went. To sacrifice yourself is one 
thing, to sacrifice others for whom you 
have made yourself responsible is quite 
another thing. Jesus left his home at 
Nazareth, left his mother and his brethren 
—and how great a wrench that must have 
been we can guess from what we know of 
the depths of his loving nature—but 
Jesus never married, never gave any 
human being the right to claim his pro- 
tection, and he warned off various dis- 
ciples who wished to follow him without 
understanding what thisinvolved. There 
was a certain work for God to be done by 
wearing the Crown of Thorns. That is 
what Jesus did, and he has had many 
followers who have done similar work in 
the same way. The influence of this 
principle of non-resistance and self- 
sacrifice is enormous when the self-sur- 
render is complete; and where there is 
perfect love of God and absolute faith in 
heaven, there are many willing to follow 
where Jesus has led the way. 

We may well wish that a modern 
attempt to bring Christianity to China 
had been made in this spirit. There have 
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been centuries in the Christian era when 
it would have seemed the natural thing 


for missionaries to undertake such work 
in the same way as Jesus. 


haps as nuns ; 
and women. 


little at a time, mixed up with things of a 
very different character. 

But is this the only form of discipleship 
to Jesus?’ Is no true Christianity possible 
to that young king wearing his crown of 
gold and jewels, and girt with his sword 
wherewith to make his country “the 
stronghold of right; the refuge of the 
oppressed, and the moderator of lawless 
ambition?” Is it equally impossible for 
modern representative government, with 
its magistrates and policeman, to follow 
Jesus? It is impossible for any organised 
human society to follow Jesus in doing 
the work he did by the way he did it. 
Such discipleship makes it impossible 
for any man save a scoundrel or a fool to 
marry a wife, for any woman to wish to be 
a mother. But is that what God requires 
and Christianity demands? “No,” you 
will answer, “it is not.” The monasteries 
of early Christianitymay have been needed 
for a time, but they did not establish the 
Kingdom of God upon earth; and long 
before the Reformation came, they were 
hindrances, not helps, to the spread of pure 
religion. Christianity cannot require that 
multitudes of disciples should hold them- 
selves free to follow Christ along precisely 
that path which Jesus trod. We are not 
to be content with renouncing the king- 
doms of the world,and letting them become 
the prey of whatever evil has sufficient force 
to seize them. We are to win the king- 
doms of the world for God. Very well, 
that is the conclusion to which we have all 
practically come, But it leaves us face 
to face with a problem of immense 
difficulty, the very existence of which 
is, nevertheless, generally ignored by 
those who talk lightly about following 
Jesus and carrying out the principles of 
the Sermon on the Mount. We have, 
each one of us, to decide how far we 
ought to follow Jesus, up to what point 
we ought to take his example for our imi- 
tation. We have to do this after having 
taken into account our present position, 
with all the responsibilities which, as a 
matter of fact, we have assumed. We 
need not wonder that there should be 
great diversity of opinion among equally 
good men when they have to solve this 
problem of more or less imitation of 
Christ. Tet us further realise that follow- 
ing Jesus in self-sacrifice must be entirely 
an affair of individual determination and 
execution. It cannot be done by a Com- 
mittee, a Town Council, a Parliament. It 
cannot be done by any one person in his 
capacity as trustee. However willing we 
may be to sacrifice ourselves, this is not the 
same thing as sacrificing others whom we 
have the power to save, and for whose 
safety we are responsible. This is a very 
simple truth, but it is perpetually being 
ignored by people who talk of Christianity 
being the same for nations as for indi- 
viduals, and of Governments acting in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount.*-We do great 


They would 
have gone as priests and monks, and per- 
certainly not as married men 
Some of them would have 
been martyred, but the Crown of Thorns 
might have won the victory if it had had 
the field to itself, and the cause of 
Christianity had not been’ stained by 
association with opium and gunpowder. It 
is not so easy to introduce Christianity a 


to increase the appreciation of it. 
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harm to our consciences by talking of 
Christ’s precepts as if we ought all to 
follow them, in our corporate as well as in 
our private capacity, while we never make 
any attempt to do this practically, or even 
feel any real obligation to make the 
What we do feel are binding on 
us in every capacity in which we may 
have to act are the eternal principles of 
But these are not exclu- 


attempt. 


Righteousness. 
sively Christian. They are universal as 
Humanity. 


the times, were sometimes realised there 
with a fair measure of success. 

One final thought. We often hear com- 
plaints that good government wins little love 
or gratitude from those whom it benefits. 
Such complaints are unreasonable. The 
ruler whose kingdom is of this world can 
never hope, be he medieval monarch or 
modern representative government, to win 
and wear the Crown of Thorns. He must 
be content with doing justly, and loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with his God. 
He must cleave fast to the eternal 
principles of Righteousness. Such is the 
Crown of Glory for him whose kingdom 
is of this world. Let him not hope to 
win much gratitude or love. The victory 
over the human heart, the victory which 
takes captive human admiration and affec- 
tion, rising into adoration, is reserved for 
him who wears the Crown of: Thorns. It 
is the Cross of Christ which has changed 
human nature. 


“RICORDO DI PERUGIA.” 

Tur outlook upon the Umbrian plain 
and Tiber valley from the Perugian hill- 
top is one whose beauty neither pen nor 
pencil can reproduce. Difficult, too, is it 
to convey, even in part, the charm of 
poetic, historic, and also transient, present 
association with which the broad land- 
scape, the nearer nestling town, and the 
immediate city piazza teems. A multi- 
tude of impressions contribute to the 
general pleasure sensation that is ex- 
perienced in the apprehension of all the 
stimulating, inspiring beauty that is here 
so lavishly revealed. To realise the sources 
of a few of these may perhaps serve but 


First of all, the blue sky of Italy, and 
the luminous white clouds that course the 
heavens and lend their aid, in purple 
shadows on the plain to the harmony of 
colour in the landscape. Then the 
rounded opalescent hills; noble, diverse, 
individual in shape, yet blending in a 
homogeneous, unbroken, waving outline, 
of whicb the faintest part between two 
heavily shaded curves—Subasio and a 
sister hill—is formed by sharper indented 
snow-covered peaks which recall the 
Sabines. They are further away, and 
they do not belong in character to this 
landscape; they are fitter to look upon 
Rome and its Campagna—upon scenes of 
greater activity, the strife of contending 
forces through all time in the progress of 
the world—than on this more peaceful 
land ; where, to be sure, though one easily 
forgets it to-day, peace has not always 
reigned nor the suave rule of the benign 
St. Francis obtained—-where, indeed, the 
gleaming white cities have fought for 
mastery, though now on their respective 
hilltops they sit like brooding doves. But 
in this valley it has been the small things 
that have been fought for, the trivialities 


that men magnify, as-ants may do the 


They were the aim of the 
Heathen Roman Empire, and, considering 
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obstacles in the way of their hurrying 
scramble to attain their paltry ends. Such 
have been the bones of contention in this 
land, and not the great soul-stirring, 
powerful principles, the clash of* whose 
‘contending forces has resounded where 
the snow-clad peaks look down on the 
arena of some of the world’s greatest moral 
conflicts—Rome. 

Peace there is now on the Umbrian 
plain, and the cities that crown the hilltops 
or spread themselves cosily over the fertile 
slopes look, indeed, like gentle doves upon 
their nests as they gleam in the afternoon 
gun. Spoleto in the far distance, Spello, 
Monte Falco, Foligno in the plain, and 
nearer at hand Assisi, are so many white 
patches. But, once invested with indi- 
viduality, they appear to smile joyfully at 
one another, giving each other greeting. 
Time was when each was busy with her 
own aggrandisement, which meant the 
despoiling if not the destruction of her 
neighbour ; when each vied with each im 
wile and stratagem to outwit, to conquer, 
and to wrest the small advantages each 
was bent on acquiring. Hach had her 
men-at-arms, her leaders, her great men ; 
none the less great because their sphere 
and their fame were sometimes circum- 
scribed by their own city walls, and. 
certainly in few cases reached beyond its 


immediate neighbourhood, But the 
names and the feats of each city’s 
captains, defenders, gonfaloniers and 


feudal lords are treasured and honoured 
by each. The city’s history is the history 
of her lords and noted citizens; and her 
fame is in the successful enterprises in 
which these engaged against the neigh- 
bouring cities and their own counterparts 
therein. The glory of each city’s lord 
was achieved in the struggle and victory 
of his armed host with and over that of a 
neighbouring baron of the country-sidle. 
Aud the individual memories that lend 
lustre to their respective annals should be 
treasured by these cities for the very reason 
that henceforward their history shall be 
written collectively under the name of 
Italy. Perhaps it is the consciousness of 
having reached a safe harbourafterthe long 
tossing through tempestuous ages on a sea 
of vicissitude, that causes them to-day to 
smile at one another so benignly. One 
point of rivalry they yet possess, however, 
that of the tablets and statues they vie 
with each other in rearing to the memory 
of the Liberators of the Fatherland, and 
to commemorate the passage of one of 
these great men through their precincts. 
It is a far ery back to the thirteenth 
century, to the days of St. Francis of 
Assisi; and wider than the actual space in 
time would seem to be the distance that 
separates the thought of the nineteenth 
century from that in which the “Canticle 
of the Sun” was written. Yet perchance 
its author, in the phraseology of his 
Christian Pantheism, expresses more 
acceptably the essence of the humani- — 
tarianism of the present day than do the 
rational eclectics of our own time. Here 
at least might be found the meeting- 
ground of vastly diverse centuries, and the 
reason for the revived interest in and 
appreciation of St. Francis in this age. 
Assisi gleams in the afternoon sunlight, 
and a moment ago a passing cloud cast its 
shadow upon the village so that the church 
of St. Francis alone stood out in high 
light, eclipsing the buildings behind it. 
And another spot of intense light low 
down in the plain was Santa Maria degh 
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Angeli, the Porziuncula, which is never 
hidden. 
times, rising up a white mass amid the 
dark verdure of the plain; and it never 
fails, as it meets my eye at: least, to recall 
that “ Fioretto” wherein is described the 
feast of St. Clara with St. Francis there ; 
-and how the wood about seemed to the in- 
habitants of the surrounding hills to burn; 
.and it was the glow of spiritual grace, the 
ardour of divine love in those there 
assembled which caused the glory that was 
seen, and not the material fire which could 
consume and destroy. One can fancy St. 
Francis walking endlessly over the fair 
country, journeying from village to village, 
from one retreat to another, caring for the 
spiritual welfare of the brothers he estab- 
lished in them ; working for the conversion 
of the villagers in all the country round 
about, performing acts of mercy and deeds 
of love which took on the grace of miracles 
with the halo of divine interposition 
around them, in the mind of the simple 
folk, and as such were garnered in their 
memory, from which later they blossomed 
anew in the “ Fioretti,” gathered and pre- 
served for all time by reverent and devoted 
hands. The sweet savour of that life lends 
enchantment to this country-side, where 
the saint, the seer of visions, the trans- 
cendentalist was evolved from the youth of 
compassionate heart, loving impulse, and 
tender reverence. Who shall say in what 
measure the fair peaceful country, filled 
with so much evidence of God’s special 
bounty in its rare beauty and fertility, 
contributed to mould the character after it 
had determined the disposition of this 
“meek servant of Christ”? (poverello di 
Cristo), as he loved to style himself ? 
Certain it is that on those long journey- 
ings up and down the Umbrian hills to 
the numberless little hamlets that they 
bear, much time and much inspiration he 
must have had for meditation and reflec- 
tion in the earliest days, before his course 
was made plain, on troublous questions 
which assailed his. mind and heart for 
solution ; and later, when he had set all 
doubts at rest by electing to follow Christ 
simply and. solely without deviation in 
the smallest particular from his concep- 
tion of the evangelical life, on the com- 
piling of the rule, whereby all men should 
be brought to the knowledge of that in 
which a righteous and holy life consists. 
Later still his thoughts must have been 
occupied with the practical details accom- 
panying the founding of the retreats. 
And last of all we must sorrowfully 
think of him in renewed trial and distress 
of mind, when Papal disapproval, dissen- 
sions in the order, departures from his 
austere rule, darkened his declining days. 
Let us not pause on this scene, It repre- 
sents, alas! the fate of all great move- 
ments impelled to their zenith by the 
inspired force of their leaders, and 
destined to sure decline by the less noble 
action of presumptuous followers. <A 
time comes later when they reach the 


level wherein they best fulfil the 
requirements of humanity; a _ level 
beyond and below which the zeal 
of enthusiastic supporters and the 


ill-will of jealous critics have meanwhile 
respectively exalted and debased them. It 
is pleasanter to picture this sweet soul 
absorbed in the contemplation of things 
celestial, removed from the haunts of men 
in some place of seclusion, some forest 
retreat where, mingled with his prayers and 


It may be seen at all hours and- 


devotions, the influence of Nature which | 


he loved so well spoke to him in the mur- 
mur of the leaves, the songs of the 


birds, and the gleam of sun and stars/ 


overhead. Often in the “ Fioretti” are 
these retreats spoken of; and one can 
fancy them as leafy bowers chosen and 
appointed by the saint as the temples of 
his meditations. Well may the little hill- 
town be proud of this gentle son. He is 
the epitome, the impersonation of this 
peaceful smiling country—as it is to-day— 
not as it was-in the days of strife and 
contention. Great and penetrating, indeed, 
must have been the power and influence 
in its own time, which has glorified Assisi 
in the hearts of succeeding generations, 
which caused the rearing of San Francesco, 
inspired Giotto’s wondrous frescoes, and 
keeps alive the spirit of the Brotherhood, 
so that it counts its adherents by thousands, 
so that it builds costly convents to shelter 
them, and plays a part in the lives 
of the rich and noble, by means of 
its “ Third Order ” to this day. 

Assisi lives still on this memory, and 
not even the waves of nineteenth-century 
progress that beat down the barriers of 
prejudice and custom and dissolve the links 
of association so relentlessly, have ever 
been able to overcome or even to dilute the 
spirit of medizvalism which pervades its 
desert streets and somnolent “ palazzi.” 
How can one think Assisi was ever the 
scene of busy mercantile life, or that it 
offered opportunities for the riotous living 
in which the saint’s years of young 
manhood were passed. It is more 
credible that these latter were dark 
touches added later to heighten the merits 
of his renunciation, to define more sharply 
the contrast between the human being and 
the saint when the son of Pietro Bernar- 
done attained to the fulness of honour 
through beatification. The dome and 
expanse of wall, always aggressive and pro- 
minent in the plain, do not speak to one of 
the life lived at the Porziuncula. That 
retreat amid the “wood” so often men- 
tioned in the ‘“ Fioretti,’ so beautifully 
imagined and described by Sabatier, with 
its characteristics of retirement, seclusion, 
and austerity, is in nowise recalled by the 
opulent basilica which rears its inartistic 
mass prominently on the plain. This, 
however, is only the case when viewed 
from a distance; nearer acquaintance 
reveals a greater charm in pious associa- 
tion. 

The Tiber leads to Rome; hence in the 
glimpses of its reaches it but suggests 
the change and strife of Rome turned 
capital with the dignity of having been 
the jewel most coveted, dearest bought, 
and last to be acquired for the Crown of 
United Italy. Other than this the Tiber 
may speak to some of remote times, but 
always of invasion, of conquest, of battle ; 
and always concerning Rome. Uere and 
there, upon the sloping hillside, gently 
bearing down to the plain, are to be seen 
villas in their gardens. The vineyards 
and groves belonging to each secure the 
privacy of its inmates who, doubtless, 
are varied as to social station and 
general prosperity. Within the walls of 
each, doubtless, are being, and have been, 
enacted the life-drama of noble and 
simple. These villas lend ‘‘the touch of 


‘nature that makes the whole world kin,” 


the homeliness of every-day existence in all 
lands alike, to the scene whose speech has 
hitherto been in classic periods. Might 
we but listen to what passes behind those 
close shut blinds in the cool, shaded 


rooms from which the hot summer sun is 
carefully excluded, wre might hear—and, 
perhaps, with relief—a lighter strain of 
lyric verse sung sweetly, serenely, 
sincerely, in indifference to, and oblivion 
of the grander but less hiiman harmonies 
without, 

San Pietro thrusts its picturesqueness 
on the view, quite near at hand, a jutting 
bastion from the fortress that is the town. 
An anomaly is here to be noted, for if the 
church’s calm shelters a few of Perugino’s 
and his pupils’ sweet saints, Madonnas 
and angels, hard by, alas! to-day is the 
ground allotted for gun-practice. The 
bare black target is too nigh, and the 
shocks of repeated shots shake the vener- 
able building too irreverently at times. It 
is one of those relentless waves of which 
mention was made above. So are the 
barracks, swarming with soldiers; so are 
the cavalry barracks, where the horses 
stand picketed in the shady court all ready 
for exercise and drill; so are the quarters 
of the Royal Carabineers, very important 
personages, and right royally lodged. But 
we forgive the waves their ravages when we 
are wakened betimes these lovely summer 
mornings by the strains of martial music 
that announce the exit of all this military 
multitude to execute its daily drill and 
parade on the Piazza d’Armi, which we 
overlook. The shrill, blatant trumpets 
mingle with the more sonorous brass of 
the regular band and the measured beat 
of drums, to swell the enlivening sound to 
whick the battalions march from barrack 
to campus. Like machinery in motion, 
these rows of drilling human beings 
appear from the height at which we view 
them; and the officers moving, too, on 
horsebackare puppet-likeand unindividual. 
It is all over—this hour of play at the 
first principles of warfare—quickly and 
quietly, and the drums, trumpets, and 
horns sound the return march. By eight 
o'clock the men are safely back in bar- 
racks, ere the sun has had time to dispel 
the mists of the valley, to temper the 
chill, bracing morning air, or to make his 
rays uncomfortably felt. The officers 
come slowly up the hill later, in twos and 
threes, walking their horses and sufficiently 
in advance of their orderlies to discuss 
undisturbed the pregress of the fresh re- 
cruits, and the wider topics into which the 
conversation drifts. They are dusty and 
they are in fatigue dress, but they appear 
thereby but the better and more efficient 
officers and workers. 

There is a great, blank,  s'‘yleless 
building which presents one of its bare 
faces to our gaze. Itis of a nondescript 
order of architecture, and its dismal] aspect 
is intensified by the permanently closed 
shutters of its windows. ‘They are like 
the closed eyes of a corpse, and the re- 
semblance extends, for expressionlessness, 
to the entire edifice. It is the new town 
hall—the Municipio—which only wakes to. 
life once a year at the meeting of the 
provincial legislature. It seems too large, 
too extensive, too ponderous for the 
function it is required to fill. It is un- 
wieldy, and perhaps thereby it prefigures 
the complex and still unsystematised order 
of things which reignsin the governmental 
processes of Italy. ; 

Last remains to be mentioned the 
“Giardino. Publico,” immediately below 
the window. One may easily count the 
trees and shrubs of which it is composed. 
But though it be small in area it repre- 
sents the meeting-place, the ‘ Corso” of 
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all Perugia, and on a Sunday afternoon 
it and the adjoining “Piazza del Muni- 
cipio” are crowded with loiterers come 
out to see and be seen, who satisfiedly 
promenade within these narrow limits, 
secure in the irreproachableness of their 
provincially fashionable attire and the 
equally proper and conventional mode of 
their present pastime. It is so pleasur- 
able, this sense of perfect satisfaction ; no 
troubling doubt, no disturbing uncer- 
tainty as to the aspect of one’s bearing 
and conduct in others’ eyes. It is this 
reposeful sentiment which contributes 
doubtless largely to stamp on the features 
of the Peruginese the mark of tranquility 
and imperturbability; no shadow of 
nervousness or restlessness is there, only, 
perhaps, as Perugino has so well de- 
picted in the reproductions of his towns- 
people turned into saints and Madonnas, 
a gentle surprise, a vague, but perfectly 
calm, wonder, backed always by entire 
complacency. 

The soldiers are quietly performing 
their duties in the courts of the barracks, 
the watchful “ guardie”’ pace slowly, lazily 
through the “ Giardino Publico,” and lean 
occasionally against the parapet gazing 
vaguely down upon the winding road 
beneath and out beyond over the wide 
expanse of plain. Quietly an old man 
goes about his business of cleaning the 
already spotless streets. Peace and calm 
reign everywhere; hurry and bustle are 
unknown to this dignified population, and 
if thereby they fail to advance much in 
the world’s march, they gain by the gentle 
pace at which they move pleasurable bene- 
fits by the way which we pass over or 
forget to note. They accept and possess 
the peace which we strive to attain. 

Perugia. K. B.C. 


OF GREATNESS. 


“UniversaL History, the history of 
what man has accomplished in this 
world,” says Carlyle, “is at bottom the 
history of the Great Men who have 
worked here. They were the leaders of 
men, these great ones, the modellers, 
patterners and in a wide sense creators of 
whatsoever the general mass of men con- 
trived to do or attain; all things that we 
see standing accomplished in the world 
are properly the outer material result, the 
practical realisation and embodiment of 
thoughts that dwelt in the great men 
sent into the world: the soul of the 
whole world’s history, it may justly be 
considered, were the history of these.” 

This hero-worship of Carlyle’s may be 
an exaggerated philosophy of history. A 
brilliant agnostic writer speaks of it as 
“foolish Carlylese”’ ; while Dr. Creighton 
has declared the doctrine which Carlyle 
held of the social office of great men to be 
“immoral.” This appears to be answering 
extravagance by extravagance. We may 
admit that the Sage of Chelsea was not 
unafflicted by the prophetic malady of 
partialness. The awful intensity of soul 
which makes men seers and prophets 
often robs them of that equipoise which 
yields the whole and steady vision of life. 
Carlyle’s theory may be erroneous but, 
while we abuse, the phenomenon of 
“ greatness ” remains unsolved. 

A fuller knowledge of the modus 
operandi of human evolution has disclosed 
to us that the formers and reformers of 
human societies were not the benevolent 
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despots that Carlyle would have us 
believe they were. The idea of human 
uniqueness, if the phrase may be allowed, 
has gone to the limbo of many another 
cherished idea. No man has ever been 
separate from his fellows. ‘“ Every one,” 
it has been said, “is a bundle of his 
ancestors.” And as with the individual 
so with the collective life. Those 
inventors whom industry decks with her 
choicest laurels are the debtors of a 
thousand obscure toilers. Multitudinous 
hands from a forgotten past offer them 
the material through which, by the dis- 
cernment of genius, they perceive a unify- 
ing principle flowing. The inventor but 
gathers into a group the scattered frag- 
ments around him to endow them with 
the utility of a larger purpose. 

An analagous process occurs in the 
realms of religion and art, of intellectual 
attainment and political movements. 

We often imagine that our age is the 
debtor to one or two minds for its master 
generalisations. Yet nothing could be 
more erroneous. Mr. Clodd not long ago 
gathered into a volume the premonitions 
which earlier ages had of the evolutionary 
idea. It was apprehended, though with 
great imperfections, centuries before our 
era. In its more modefn aspect it was 
sown by Erasmus Darwin, “‘ watered,” as 
Grant Allen says, “ by Buffon, Lamarck, 
and Robert Chambers. In the fulness of 
time Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer, 
Alfred Russel Wallace, came to consum- 
mate it. But evolution existed before 
Darwin; he was but the man who gave 
expression to that which was dimly 
realised.” It is the same with the other 
great generalisation of our own time: the 
Conservation of Energy “with clouded 


discerned the path which led towards it. 
Rumford caught clearer glimpses of it, 
Grove gave it something like definite 


form, Joule, Helmholtz, Clerk Maxwell, 


and Balfour Stewart crowned the slowly 
growing edifice. But the glory of the 
structure belongs to no one man.” 

A truer conception of the growth of 
collective man has torn the veil which 


concealed from us the human features of 


the demigod and hero. The monarchs of 
human thought and action are unable to 
exact from us the same degree of homage 
which our not very distant ancestors 
yielded to them. We have, as it were, 
rationalised them out of the celestial into 
the mundane. We say now that “the 
gods of fable are the shining moments of 
great men.” 

Yet, notwithstanding this disillusion, 
which is born of ampler knowledge, we 
still persist in yielding homage to “ great 
men”; we still call the lofty spirits that 
reach beyond the ordinary attainments of 
men “great” without knowing exactly 
what we mean. And this form of 
apotheosis provokes us to ask: “ What 
is this quality in a man that allures and 
retains the affections and reverence of 
his fellows-—-that brings him a_ fame 
which the generations cannot tarnish ? 

The great man is primarily a seer. His 
piercing vision cats through what Carlyle 
was fond of calling the simulacra, the 
merely apparent, and perceives the warp 
and woof in human affairs of purpose 
and Providence. He is no stickler for 
preciseness of terminology, but snatches 
the appellation for that which he sees 
behind the visible from the shelves of 
Nor are the conyic- 


eyes Kepler and Newton and Laplace had 
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tions which he holds with such tenacity, 
and promulgates with such insistency, 
reached after traversing the straight path 
of logic; they are rather apprehended as 
“in the twinkling of an eye.” The 
“Greatest of them all,’ 2,000 years ago, 
told men to “be perfect”; and also how 


‘community of interests wrapt mankind 


in a sublime unity. To-day learned 
tomes are written to show that human 
society is held together by those very 
centripetal and centrifugal forces of 


Egoism aud Altruism. He saw the 
greatest fact of human _ life, in- 
tuitively, a fact whose implications 


nineteen centuries leave unexhausted. 

The great man appears to be endowed 
with sensibility to realms alien to his con- 
temporaries. By a strange intuition he 
discerns the latencies of his environment. 
But his is not the illumination which 
severs him from mankind; it is rather a 
flash which reveals to him the path along 
which his fellow man is destined sooner or 
later to tread. The “possible” is the 
sphere in which he liyes and moves and 
has his being and which compels him to 
gird incessantly at the “actual.” He 
knows that man must mount one step 
higher. His own generation bespatters 
him with the muddy epithets “ visionary,” 
“ unpractical,”  * impossible.” But the 
ages that follow realise his vision and 
make the impracticable a common-place ; 
an achievement of the impossible; and 
are soon awaiting another great man to 
lead them, Yet a step further on, “ He 
is a great man,” says Emerson, “ who 
inhabits a high sphere of thought into 
which others rise with labour and 
difficulty ; he has but to open his eyes to 
see things in a true light, and in large 
relations ; whilst they must make painful 
corrections and keep a vigilant eye upon 
many sources of error.” 

Great men are indecd those master 
spirits who have climbed the hills that 
conceal the horizon from ordinary mortals 
and have gazed out upon the illimitable. 
And from their lofty altitudes they 
struggle to spell out something of the 
apocalypse that has been vouchsafed them. 
Yet. the declaration whether it be ex- 
pressed in an act of heroism or in the 
music of literature, whether it be with the 
inspired brush of the painter or in the 
spheric melodies of the musician, must 
own some affinity with the general, though, 
perhaps, vaguely realised apprehension of 
maukind, or it but pants into unreceptive 
space. 

Thus we know that greatness is not the 
attribute of a being divested of his 
humanity; but israther the consummation 
of his humanity. No chasm divides the 
great man from those who are not great, 
he is the brother with the clearer vision. 


O God, make no more giants ; 
Elevate the race, 


says Browning. Our invocation would 
rather be that we might have more giants, 
for they elevate the race by disclosing to 
man his glorious destiny, the ever receding 
goal of perfection. 

8. G. Nzan. 
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THE CHURCH AS A HOME. 


A sermon by Dr. Brooke Herford on 
“The Church as a Home,” preached in 
Rosslyn Hill Chapel, appears in the 
Christian World Pulpit for Aug. 22, The 
text is Psalm xxiii. 6, “ I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever.” The preacher 
having spoken of the value of the Church 
as an elevating influence in human life, 
and of the significance of even casual 
attendance at religious services, gave the 
following illustrations of the true home 
feeling in such associations :— < 

“The slightest association of this kind 
is a proof of the greater thing; a witness 
that the rooted human feeling and need 
is still there, and it also still gives a 
chance for it to be awakened anew into 
life and growth. I think one of the most 
pathetic things in the great drive and 
worry of human life is the way in which 
the deeper life keeps feeling for some 
touch of sympathy, even in those who 
have thought they have got beyond the 
churches and generally say they don’t care 
for them. I wonder how many in all the 
places of worship in this great city to-day 
are something of that kind, people who 
have entered in a casual way or lonely 
people who have come here to this great 
hive afar from their homes, and all has 
seemed strange tothem. Perhaps life has 
been hard to them, and they have formed 
no new ties and have not felt like going to 
any worship, but to-day—this bnght 
morning—some thought of the past came 
over them and they went out, and seeing 
people thronging imto a church, entered 
also. And to some who had just been 
listening in the aimlessness which is all 
Sunday brings to many, a strain of an old 
familiar hymn called out in the street, 
touched some unaccustomed chord of 
tender feeling and drew them in like- 
wise. Others again have gone and sat in 
some corner of a great cathedral just for a 
little rest. 

“T met again last summer on the Rhine 
a lady, an educated lady, who twenty- 
five years ago had cast off all the religion 
she had. ever known in her convent school, 
and had done with the whole thing. She 
entered my church in Chicago, and found 
there something so different to that to 
which she had been accustomed that she 
came again and again, until at last she 
found a church home which, she sub- 
sequently told me, had been the blessing 
of her life. She is a lady vf high culture 
and had then just taken her doctor’s 
degree in science. Well atthe other end 
of the scale I think of a woman, about the 
dirtiest and most forsaken I ever knew, 
who came to have the same home feeling 
in my chapel in a great English city. I 
had been taking my  Sunday-school 
children out to sing hymns in the street, in 
a sort of provincial Seven Dials, and after- 
wards I invited any bystanders who chose 
to do so to come back with us to our 
chapel. And this poor woman straggled 
in and something touched her and she 
came again and again. At first no one 
would sit near her, but she came clean and 
tidy at last, and by the grace of God, and 
helped by some kind women, she became 
quite changed. Next to the decent home 
that by-and-by she got about her, she felt 
our chapel like another home. 

“Of course, those are extreme cases, but 
how many have I known, even in our own 
little churches as I have gone about 
among them, whose first going in has 


been just as casual, and who are now 
earnest members of our household. Here 
and there, when they first entered they 
did so with trembling and half afraid, 
having had it dinned into them that a 
Unitarian Church was a dangerous place. 
Well, I bless God for every slightest tie, 
even curiosity or passing interest in some 
subject, or of mere weariness or neighbourly 
friendship, which draws so many people 
even casually for any single time to these 
old institutions of God’s worship and 
Christ’s Church. But while I bless God 
for everything, even of this casual sort, I 
bless Him most because even these least 
things are rootlets of the greater thing; 
that great human drawing towards some 
upward thought and association of 
religion, and it is of that greater thing 
that I want to speak to you, not as a 
casual thing, but as a regular factor of 
life—the good of having a church home. 

“A home that all value. We know 
what that means. We don’t sit there all 
our time, but from thence we go forth to 
toil and struggle in the world. ‘Then we 
return for life’s innermost peace and 
friendliness, reposefulness and renewal. 
Just so is it when we make the church 
into a home—a “ dwelling-place,” to use 
the Psalmist’s words. Thither we go for 
the inspiration, fellowship, and renewal 
of that deeper life in us; thither we go 
as children gathering about the feet of 
the Great Father, to feel His presence 
and to feel it altogether, and thence we 
go foith to do our busiest and highest 
part in the world. That is the use of 
the church. Not to be always in it. 
That was the old monkish idea, They 
desired to make a permanent sacred 
enclosure where God’s saints might live 
out of the common world and so keep 
pure amid never-ceasing worship or as 
nearly so as might be. But Christ 
teaches us a nobler idea, the idea of home 
and of active life in the world, and doing 
its work and busy in its interests; and 
religion, with a constant spirit setting 
up this other home of prayer and 
worship where we feel together peace, 
rest, refreshment, a common fellowship 
to the infinite life, and brotherhood to 
each other. So we renew life at the best 
part of it.” 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA.—I. 


Wuen the Council of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association selected me 
as one of their representatives on the 
occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the American Association, I fully 
appreciated the honour done to me; not 
without some little wonder, which still 
remains, why I should have been chosen 
in preference to half-a-dozen others whose 
qualifications are superior to mine. But I 
have made it a rule of life never to seek 
honour or office, and never to refuse them 
when offered unsought. So I accepted at 
once, gratified but not delighted. I never 
wanted to go to America: if I dream of 
foreign.travel with time and money at my 
command, it is to Greece and Palestine, 
Egypt and India, that my affections 
incline; and for this year I had in mind a 
visit to an historic land, which I was 
already enjoying by anticipation. It was 
with some little disappointment, therefore, 
with no expectation of profit or pleasure, 
that I looked forward to my visit. 

And disappointed I have been indeed ! 


deceived of expectations which were only 
of uninteresting novelty, wealth without 
culture, and enterprise without gentleness. 
I look back upon my American visit as one 
of the most valuable experiences of my life, 
and am conscious of an obligation to our 
Association which would be burdensome, 
were it not that I have long become bank- 
rupt of thanks, having all my life received 
on all hands so much more kindness and 
honour than I can possibly esteem myself 
entitled to. In the extremely improbable 
case of my ever growing rich the Council 
may reckon upon a repayment to their 
funds, with compound interest at 10 per 
cent., of the sum they granted me for 
travelling expenses. It is due to them, 
indeed ; for my profit has been great, and 
theirs, I fear, very small. 


Impressions! of a six weeks’ residence 
in a country whose boundaries are two 
oceans, whose area is almost as great as 
that of Europe, and its population over 
seventy millions. What business have I 
with any impressions except just that of 
my Own incapacity to form any opinion 
worth hearing or having? I have lived 
twenty-four years in Leeds, yet would not 
be at all confident that 1 could rightly 


judge of the city and its inhabitants, their 


character and habits. What can I know 


of the United States ? 


Still, [ have my impressions, and I put 
them forth for what they are—not facts 
but seemings, how things did appear to 
me. As such only are they of any 
worth. 


I must begin with a confession which 
will grieve some of my best and most 
honoured friends. I went to America to 
represent the Unitarian Associatiun ; there 
are those of us who would refuse to do 
any service or accept any honour in the 
name of that sectarian body, which is 
supposed to be the incarnation of dogma- 
tism, exclusiveness, arrogance of unbelief, 
which distinguish it from our grand old 
liberal “ Presbyterian forefathers.” ‘ Can- 
not our people”—I read in an eloquent 
appeal from the dear “Open Brother- 
hood ”—* cannot our people” (but “ our 
people ’—is not this a little narrow, as if 
ther2 was a distinct “we” who were dis- 
tinct from other peoples?”) “and their 
Association abandon once for all the 
carved and painted fetishes of name, and 
once for all leave ‘ Unitarianism ’ and its 
so-called church and its theological flags 
and fences to perish in the dust?” Alas! 
after long years of halting between two 
opinions, now confessing myselfa Unitarian 
minister, and now declaring that I was 
simply a minister without other qualifying 
adjective than Christian (and that only if 
other Christians were good enough to 
allow me the use of it; if not, it didn’t 
matter about names), I return from 
America avowing myself the Unitarian 
minister of a Unitarian congregation, and 
I have done for good with painful 
and wholly futile efforts to make people 
understand what I am not and what Iam, 
what my congregation is not, or what it 
willingly avows itself to be. Have I not 
been advertised in the Providence Evening 
Telegram, under the heading “ Unitarian,” 
and as “Delegate from the Unitarian 
Churches of England”? I blushed to 
read it; of course it wasn’t the fact, for 
the Association, not the Churches, sent 
me, but I feared the good folk of Provi- 
dence, nurtured in traditions of tolerance 
older than any we own, would not under- 
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stand my modest protest if I sent it to 
Monday’s paper, and would conclude 
either that I had abandoned Unitarianism, 
or that I was one of the queer folk who 
needn’t be attended to by an otherwise 
busy world. 


O£ course I know but little of our 
churches in America. Mr. Bowie, who 
rushed through the country with an 
energy which should commend him to any 
company who needed an agent—only they 
won't get him—must have seen three 
times as much I did, and may have come 
to a different conclusion. But to me it 
seemed that the controversy about: names, 
which never ceases to worry and hinder us 
in England, has there come to an end. 
T came across none, minister or layman, 
church or individual, who did not frankly 
accept the name by which otherwise the 
outside world alone knew them. All I 
met were Unitarian ministers of Unitarian 
Churches, united in a Unitarian Associa- 
tion with varied branches for promoting 
Unitarian activities. 

Tf I could have perceived any signs that 
this unanimity was accompanied by a 
development of the sectarian spirit—that 
more than among us there was a disposi- 
tion to look upon ‘the body” as an end 
in itself rather than a mere means, one of 
many varied means, to furthering the king- 
dom of God on earth—that there was a 
tendency to assume that ours was the 
Church, and with us alone was to be found 
“the way, the truth, and the life ’—had I 
been aware of any symptom of the kind, I 
should have returned to England deter- 
mined to abjure the name and do my 
utmost to prevent its intrusion in my own 
place of worship or any society with which 
{ was connected. But [ saw nothing of the 
kind, and I was all day long among minis- 
ters, at, the rooms of the Association, at 
public meetings, in churches, in private 
houses, discussing, listening, and learning 
what Lcould of their thoughts and methods. 
Well, it may be that [ am slow-witted to 
perceive the symptoms of the growing 
disposition to dogmatism and self-conceit 
and unwarranted assumption which define 
a sect, bubif there is any such danger 
threatening our American churches it was 
wholly hiddenfromme. I foundexactly the 
same spirit as that which pervades our Poly- 
nomial Conference. [heard no word which 
could give offence to Christian brethren of 
other denominations, no claim made in 
public or private to the disparagement of 
other Churches. Indeed the consciousness 
of brotherhood, with all working to the 
same divine end, seemed to be much 
stronger there than it is here ; it certainly 
was not suppressed in any degree by the 
frank avowal of the Unitarian name. 


So Ihave come back, determined, for 
what remains to me of life, to resolutely 
shun the question of names, and to allow 
inyself to be called, as I shall be whether 
T allow it or not, a Unitarian minister. 
Nay, if some well-meaning people should 
call me,as I have been called,a—— Unitarian 
(the epithet even with two middle letters 
omitted would be unsuitable for a religious 
paper), I sha’n’t object. Names are not of 
our own choosing, and ill names don’t 
hurt, unless we fret about them. This is 
my first obligation to our brethren of the 
States ; what else I have learnt of them, I 
will, by your leave, Mr. Editor, go on to 
tell in your next number, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


a Pe 
[Notices and Reports for this Department should 


be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 


——>—— 


Bolton: Unity Church.—The Rev. Wilfred 
Harris, M.A., entered on his ministry on Sunday 
week, when capital congregations assembled and 
gave him a hearty welcome. The social meeting to 
welcome Mr. and Mrs, Harris is announced for 
Saturday, Sept. 15. In a letter which he has 
addressed tv the members of his congregation, 
Mr. Harris says:—“ My first thought is of the 
sense of loss that must be felt in having an old 
and tried friend replaced by a new one. Coming 
among you at first as a comparative stranger, I 
cannot bring with me at the outset that intimate 
knowledge of your past life and thought, your joys 
and sorrows, such as only the friendship of many 
years can give, and there must inevitably be many 
ties of old association that you will miss. But we 
are to go together into the future, and as we now 
join hands and look out into the days to come, I 
pray that God may bless to usall the yet untrodden 
way.” 

Boston.—The services at Spain-lane Chapel for 
the last three Sunday evenings have been taken by 
the Rev. F. Summers, and have been warmly appre- 
ciated. The attendance was larger than usual, 
and anthems and solos were introduced into the 
services. On Friday week Mr. and Mrs. Summers, 
who have been spending their holiday at Boston, 
joined the choir and other friends ina delightful 
outing to Woodhall Spa. On Sunday afternoon 
Mr. Summers addressed the Men’s P.S.A. at Shod- 
friars Hall. 

Byker.—On Wednesday week, Mr. A. G. Peaston, 
who for the past fifteen months has been in charge 
of this Mission church, and is obliged to withdraw 
from the work, was the recipient of some pleasant 
gifts as tokens of the gratitude and goodwill of the 
congregation, and of the parents of some of the 
children, not themselves members of the church. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. Olsen, and some 
forty members and friends were present. The 
meeting concluded with the singing of “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

Hastings.—The largest congregation that has 
gathered together for years assembled last Sunday 
evening to hear an address by Mr. William Clarke, 
M.A., on “ Christianity and Civilisation.” Mr. 
Clarke’s standpoint was that Jesus had no thought 
of interfering in any way with the duties and 
obligations of the State. His one aim was to esta- 
blish a kingdom in the hearts of men. When 
Christianity had interferred with government, or 
government with Christianity, the results were 
disastrous to both. It was a brilliant argument, 
strengthened by many illustrations from Mr. 
Clarke’s wide range of study, and was listened to 
with breathless attention by the congregation. Mr. 
Preston is away on a sea trip of some weeks’ dura- 
tion, and during his absence most of the services 
are being conducted by Mr. E, Howard. 

London: Highgate.—The members of the 
Highgate-hill Unitarian Church have learned with 
deep regret that the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, whom, 
after a six months’ ministry they had invited to 
become their permanent pastor, and who is now in 
America, will be unable to return to them, During 
the past seven months Mr. Sunderland had endeared 
himself to the ccngregation, into the many branches 
of whose work he had thrown himself with great 
zeal and success. The reason of his leaving is the 
continued and severe illness of his wife, which 
necessitated his recent return to America. In his 
letter, read to last Sunday’s congregation, Mr. 
Sunderland says his wife’s condition is such ‘that 
there would be great danger attending an attempt 
to make the long journey to London at present or 
probably earlier than another summer. ‘There is 
therefore no alternative left me except to send you 
word severing permanently my relations with the 
Highgate Church, for of course J cannot return to 
you leaving her behind.” He adds: ‘I could not 
have believed that in seven months of time it would 
be possible to become so much attached to a people 
as I find I have become attached to the Highgate 
Church, I shall always look back upon my brief 
association with you with peculiar interest. It has 
given me some very dear friends. It has given me 
a deep and abiding interest in your church, your 
Sunday-schovol, your homes, your young people, 
your children, the Channing House School, and the 
earnest work which you are all doing to make the 
world better. I shall follow your future move- 
ments with much solicitudeandinterest.”’ The news 
was received with deep sorrow, and the sympathy 
of the Unitarians, not only of Highgate, but of 


Ouartes Harerove, London generally, will go forth to one whose short 


residence amongst them had already given pro- 
mise of strong leadership and wide usefulness. 
Newbury.—On Sunday, Aug. 26, the Old Pres- 
byterian Chapel was reopened after extensive 
renovation and redecoration, the services being con- 
ducted by the minister, the Rev. E. Turland, In 
response to an appeal made last autumn, enforced 
by a public meeting, reported at the time in these 
columns, the congregation have been enabled to 
put the roof of their old meeting-house into 
thorough repair, and to insert improved lead lights 
into ten windows, while the walls and pillars have 
been recoloured, the seats and ancient pulpit 
stained, and the exterior painted. Further im- 
provements are reserved until additional means are 
secured, as the congregation is determined not to 
run into debt. At both services Mr. Turland dwelt 
upon the value of the traditions and principles in- 
herited from their Puritan forefathers, and on the 
need of faithfulness to their ideal. He gave some 
interesting particulars as to the history of the con- 
gregation, which will shortly be more fully avail- 
able in a volume, which is in preparation. The 
subject of the evening sermon was, “ Public Wor- 
ship, its Duty and Delight.” 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—On Sunday, Sept. 2, 
sermons were preached in the Church of the Divine 
Unity} by Mr. Protab Chunder Mozoomdar, who took 
for the subjectof his evening address ‘‘ The Brahmo 
Somaj.” Speaking of this ‘Society of Worshippers 
of God,” as a result of the meeting of the Hast and 
West, of Hinduism and Christianity, Mr. Mozoom- 
dar thus described its characteristics :—“ Daily 
prayerfulness was their habit, their promise, their 
long-settled practice. ‘They were a brotherhood in 
which they forgot their orthodox distinctions, laid 
aside caste feelings, and met as equals. As soon as 
men and women went to a place of worship and 
adored and prayed to God, if they did that sincerely, 
they were bound to each other by a relationship 
which some day would develop into a brotherhood, 
intoa community, into a church, into the Kingdom 
of God. Their doctrines were simple :—‘ God is ; 
God is one, God is a spirit ; God is Almighty, All- 
wise, All-good, All-holy. Man is God’s offspring ; 
the spirit of man comes from the Spirit of God ; 
man is responsible for his life, his opinions and 
actions; the soul of man has an immortal life ; 
after death there is another life, in which all the 
capacities of the soul find unmeasured scope for 
advancement and affection.’ These doctrines were 
universal, They accepted from others whatever 
they had to teach. The Scriptures of all religions 
were theirs ; the prophets of all religions were their 
prophets. The great men of all religions reproved 
them and set them right. They stood for the 
universal brotherhood of man. Purity was with 
them a great principle. They stood up for the 
purity of the body, for the purity of thought and 
conscience ; for all personal purity they stood 
determined. They meant more than mere per- 
sonal purity—they enjoined domestic purity, social 
purity, national purity, the purity of the whole 
human race. They had done much in the way of 
freeing and educating the women of India, and 
other social reforms. Spirituality was their 
motive, inspiration, and strength. They might be 
heterodox in their opinions, but they were orthodox 
in their devotion. They sought regular piety in the 
house, as well as outside. Last of all, their greatest 
principle was the vitality of their religion. The 
movement was not dead, but was advancing. 
‘Progress’ was their watchword.’’ On Wednesday 
evening a reception was held in the schoolroom on 
the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. John Tweedy, to 
meet Mr. Mozoomdar. A large number of friends 
responded, and a pleasant evening was spent. - 
Portsmouth: John Pound’s Girls’ Home 
and Institute.—About a fortnight ago the girls— 
old and new—had their summer outing at Ports- 
down Hill. They were over 150-strong, and Mrs. 
Rogers and Miss Treliving, the late matron, were, 
as usual, incharge. Miss Leigh, the new matron, 
was also present, and shared in the little festivities. 
Mr. R. F, Wilkins, Kings’ Wear, Devon, although 
not present in person, kindly assisted in a practical 
way. Under the auspices of the ‘ Pearson’s Fresh 
Air Fund,” the poor children of the John Pound’s 
Mission have also enjoyed a trip to Portsdown, 
when Mr. H. Blessley, assisted by lady friends and 
Mr. R. Prior, had over a hundred youngsters in his 
party. Some “Drum and Wife” young friends 
from one of the Portsmouth Board Schools were 
“inevidence,” and added to the general enjoyment. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 
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@® It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. D. Amos. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Boys’ Own Brigade Church Parade Service, at 
11 a.m., “When I become a Man,” Rev. 
Freprric ALLEN, and 6.30 P.M. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. Coprnanp Bowls. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,11 a.m. and 7P.M.,Rev. J. Paar Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 6.30 p.m., Mr. J. C. Pain. 
No Morning Services during September. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Frank K. FREESTON, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place. 
Closed for repairs. 

- Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 PM. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.m., Mr. C. A. GINEVER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Mr. J. H. Savace 
CoorER. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

- Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
_lla.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CHynowETH Pore 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., at Port- 
land Institute, Little Tichfield-street, W., Rey. 
Harry §. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. Stoppart, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, 3 p.m. (Peckham 
Rye), and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. Carter, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.mM., Mr. E. Capvneton. Service for 
Children, 3 p.m. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. W. J. 
Hawkins, and 7 p.m., Mr. Frank TALBOT. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 

Woooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.M., 
Rey. J. Toyz, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. P, Riapy 
PrRarvT. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-bill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hal], 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Dr, Mummery. 


—_o—____ 


PROVINCIAL. 


BaLsaLu Heata Iystirure: Our Fataer’s CHURCH 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J, SNEATH. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 

“e Supply.” 
BLacKeoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELL SmrruH, 
Boor, Free Church, Masonic Hall, Merton-road, 

6.30 p.M., Rev. J. MoRLEY MILLS. 
Bovusnemovty, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11] a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox, 
BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
- 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonzs, M.A. 
Briauron, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M. and 
 72.M., Rev..G. Srrerr. 
CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m, 
Dat and WAtLmER Free Christian Church, High- 
at,, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover, A drian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. 8S. BuRRows. 
EastTpBourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 1] aM., 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 
GuinpForD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 P.M. 
~ Hastinas, South Terrace, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M, 
Mr. E. Howarp, 
Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 4.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 
‘Leeps, Mill Hill, 10,45 a.m, and 6,30 P,m., Rev, 
CO, Hargrove, M.A, 


LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m’ 

~ and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Davins, B.A. 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. A. COBDEN SMITH. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Herpert Rix, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. J. MorncaAN WHITEMAN, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10,30 a.m. and 6,380 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

Margate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Mr. Peter Bonn. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev, 
C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M., Mr. Tuomas Bonn. 

PortsMouTH, High-streetp Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G, Cosens Prior, 

Ramsaate, St. George’s Hall, George-street, High- 
street, 6.30 p.m., Mr, Peter Bonn. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. O. A. SHRUBSOLE. 

RocuDa.#, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m. and 6 P.M., 
Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 

ScarBorovuaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

SrpmovurTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

SovuTurort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m. Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C, Denpy, Stables in the 
grounds, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M 

YorE,St .Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6.30P.M., 
Rev. Henry Rawwinas, M.A. 


i 
IRELAND. 


WaARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 noon, Rev. W. E. Mettonz. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited, 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY: 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.— Sept. 9th’ 

at 11.15, J. A. HOBSON, M.A., “The Tyranny of 
Books.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 
(at LIBERTY after September), 


oe W. MASON can SUPPLY during 
the Summer and Autumn, or take temporary 
charge of VACANT PULPIT.— Address, Culcheth, 
Warrington. 


HE SELBY PULPIT will beVACANT 

early in October. Application is invited to 

the Secretary of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union,— 
FE. Basi Lupron, 14, Hast Parade, Leeds. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—The Rev. 

WILFRED HARRIS from 16, Lime-grove, 

Longsight, to “ Ingleside,’ 6, Glade-street, Park- 
road, Bolton-le-Moors, 


S SUPERIOR UPPER SERVANT. 


Situation wanted, Charge of linen, store- 
room, &c. Good dressmaker, excellent plain sewer, 
widow, 35.—P., Waterloo-road, Cape Hill, Birm- 
ingham. 


jd Beak eels HEATH (close to). 
Lovely views.—TO LET, for about six 
weeks, a well-furnished HOUSH, standing high, 
just thoroughly cleaned and done up, Three sitting, 
five or six bed, one dressing, rooms. Bath (hot and 
cold), three w.c.’s, good kitchen, &ce. Garden, with 
summer house and bicycle place. Only small adult 
family, careful tenants, accepted. Convenient for 
trains, trams, &c. Moderate terms. — Write, 
“Speranza,” care of Miss Cole, Rosslyn-hill, N.W. 


TUDENT TEACHER WANTED.— 
Excellent opportunity for further study— 
literary or musical. Preparation for all examina- 
tions, including Froebel Union Assoc, Board, R.A.M, 
and R.C.M.—Stamford Hill High School, 122, 
Stamford Hill, London, N, 


AMSONS.—Box of 24 lbs. of sound 
fruit delivered at any railway station in 
England or Wales for 4s. 6d. 


FI, ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, ROYSTON. 


LOTRCENTU. RY BUILDING SOCIETY 
a mpee meee LONDON BRIDGE, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrenozg, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Charrman—Marx H, Jupax, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 
FH. A, Harpoastie, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TayueEr, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rort, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s.8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-s- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
fae nouses for their own occupation. Prospectus 

ree, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c., 


MARRIAGES. 


DuepaLE—Gray—On the 5th Sept, at Upper 
Brook-street Free Church, Manchester, by the 
Rev. Charles Peach, Alfred, eldest son of Alfred 
Dugdale, 61, Plymouth-grove, and Margaret 
Alice (Maggie), only daughter of Thomas Gray, 
163, Upper Brook-street, 

GaRDNER—DipIER—On the 16th Aug, at Rosslyn 
Hill Chapel, Hampstead, by the Rev. Edgar 
Daplyn, M.A., Ernest Edward Gardner, eldest 
son of the late Edward Gardner, LL.D., of 
Downpatrick, co. Down, Ireland, and of Mrs, 
Gardner, 27, Thurlow-road, Hampstead, to 
Virginie Juliette Didier, youngest daughter of 
the late Clovis Jules Auguste Didier, of 
Neuilly, France. No cards. 


DEATHS. 


Crartaway—On the 30th Aug., at 30, Dane’s Hill- 
road, Leicester, Thomas Chattaway, in his 85th 
year, 

Gorr—On the 3rd Sept,, at 41, Alma-street, New 
North-road, London, Richard Tilt, only child 
of Richard and Alice Ada Gore, aged 2 months, 

OramM—On the 31st Aug., after a lingering illness, 
Gertrude Eliza, younger daughter of the late 
Mr. John Oram, of Devonport, and niece of 
Mrs. Richard Oram, of Cremyll,4{ Wandsworth 
Common, 8.W. 

Warers—On the 5th Sept., at 7, The Waldrons, 
Croydon, Marie Elise Walters, widow of the 
late Frederick Walters, aged 83 years. Friends 
please accept this intimation. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d.each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line, All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C, 
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Schools, ete, Schools, ete. 


CRM eas PEE: 
BEAUFORT, WOODSTOCK AVENUE, M ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL. OXFORD. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. : Bein swe. A 

The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely tmparting Theological knowledge without 
msisting upon the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines. 


Principat... Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 


House School, Highgate). 
Classes in RORAKING, DANCING, &c, 
are being arranged for the Winter Months. 


NEXT TERM begins 
September 19th. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 
London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 
Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 
Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras ; Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, 
September 19th, 1900. 


— 


SESSION 1900-1901,-TEACHING STAFF. 
Rev. J. Drummonp, M.A., LL D., D.Litt., Principal. 
Rey. Cuartes Barnes Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 

Rev. Wint1am Appis, M.A. 

Rev, J. Epwin Onaers, M.A , Hibbert Lecturer. 
Rev. J. Esturn Carpenter, M.A, Case Lecturer. 
Rey. L. P. Jacks, M.A., Tate Lecturer. 

Mr. Freperic Lawrences, M,A., Dunkin Lecturer. 

For particulars as to Lectures and Bursaries for 
Students for the Ministry, apply to the Principat, 
or to one of the undersigned, 

H. ENFIELD DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, near Manchester ; 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


on WEDNESDAY, 


Secs. 


Board and Mesidvence. 


——— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert TuRNgER, 94 Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.8.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


p3CURNEMOUTy .— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Wir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. BOARD and RESIDENCE from 
303. Send for particulars. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. QLEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipney P. PorrEr. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, Is. 

ITNT me ELOY 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QuirTupDE, Lonpon.” 


(oR SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. Inepection invited. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


.. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


oot ee. OF FRIENDS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. 

Healthy country district. 

Fee £40 per annum. 

Write for prospectus. 

Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 


ANGLEWOOD SCHOOL AND 
KINDERGARTEN, 
BARNT GREEN, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


TRInorPaL 


=e 


VACANCIES FOR BOARDERS, 
Delicate children needing special care and treat- 
ment received. Bracing country air, Resident 
Mistress fully certificated. Mme. Osterberg gives 
daily lessons in Swedish gymnastics, conducts 
school games and special medical movements, 


For prospectus and references, apply Miss 
LESLIE, Principal. \ 


HE WARREN, 


KNUTSFORD. 


PRINOIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 


\ TORKING HOUSEKEEPER, —A 


lady, having a house larger than she re- 


Languages. quires, would-like to meet with a domesticated 
person to join her in starting a home for paying 

= ; E guests, with a view to partnership in time. The 

ANTED, a situation as UNDER | house has eight rooms, and is situate in a London 


HOUSEMAID.—Apply, for particulars, to 


suburb—N.W.—For particulars, address M., Office 
Mrs. Cogan Conway, Ringwood. 
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THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


» A Monthly Sermon by 
Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


Subject for September.—* Violence in Vain.” 
A Sermon on the Assassination of King Humbert, 


Price 1d., post free 14d. 
Annual subscription, 1s, 6d, post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cu4s. STaINnER, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE. — 
Founded in 1873, this Alliance upholds an 
equal moral standard for all men and women alike, 
and seeks for promises of personal purity mainly 
among young men. Subscriptions and donations 
are earnestly requested to strengthen the financial 
position of the Alliance and increase its oppor- 
tunities. Pamphlet by Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., 
LL.B., 1d.; “The Pioneer,” quarterly, 1d.—Secre- 
tary, E. Hammonp, 18, Tothill-street, S.W. 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


21774 ANNUAL GATHERING. 
—@~——. 

The ASSEMBLY of GENERAL BAPTIST 
CHURCHES will be held in the BETHNAL 
GREEN-ROAD CHAPEL, SHOREDITCH, on 
MONDAY and TUESDAY, Sept. 17th and 18th. 

On MONDAY, 17th, Divine Services at 7.30 
Sermon by the Rev. J. A. BRINKWoRTH. 

On TUESDAY, 18th, at 10, a Devotional Service, 
followed by PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, by Rev. 
S. Burrows, and BUSINESS MEETING at 11.15. 
Communion Service at 7 o'clock, presided over hy 
the Rev. J. Wain, of Trowbridge. 

Refreshments in Schoolroom. Luncheon at 1, 
tickets 1s. 6d. ‘Tea at 5, tickets 6d. each. 

General Secretary, 
Rev. C. A. HODDINOTT, Chichester, 


Nees HOME - READING 
UNION. 


In return for a very low fee of membership, the 
N.H.R.U. provides a list of books, a magazine 
issued monthly, and tutorial help by correspond. 
ence.—lor particulars, address 

The Secretary, N.H.R.U., 
Savoy House, Victoria Embankment, 
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. Tur minister and congregation of the 
Upper Chapel, Sheffield, have extended a 
very cordial invitation to the committee of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion to hold the autumnal meetings 
of the Association at Sheffield this year. It 
is the occasion of the bi-centenary of the 
Upper Chapel. The British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association will be represented 
by the President, Sir John T. Brunner, 
Bart., M.P.; the Treasurer, Mr. Oswald 
Nettlefold ; the Secretary, the Rev. W. 

Copeland Bowie; also by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A., who will preach the 
sermon; the Rev. H. Ceredig Jones, M.A., 
who will read a paper on “The Oppor- 
tunity and Need of Missionary Work in the 
Yorkshire District.”” The Rev. James Har- 
wood, B.A., Dr. W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., 
and the Rev. W.G. Tarrant, B.A., will also 
form part of the deputation, and will 
speak at the public meeting. Wednesday, 
Oct. 17, and Thursday, Oct. 18, are the 
dates fixed for the meetings. The full 
programme of the proceedings, including 
the special bi-centenary meeting, will be 
issued shortly; meanwhile let the con- 
gregations in the Sheffield district—a very 
wide district, we hope it will prove—make 
a note of the dates, and prepare to rally 
in large numbers for this commemoration. 


Tue committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association have made 
arrangements for the delivery of a course 
of six lectures by Professor J. Estlin Car- 
penter, M.A., on “The Bible in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” The lectures will be 
given at Essex Hall.on successive Tues- 
day evenings, beginning on Oct. 16, at 
half-past seven. The subjects of the 
lectures are :—]. “Changed Views of the 
Law. 2. “Changed Views of Pro- 
phecy.” 3. “The Gospels and the Origin 
of Christianity.” 4, “The Gospel Ques- 
tion: 27. The Synoptics.” 5. ‘The Gospel] 
Question: i. The Fourth Gospel.” 6. 
“The Bible and the Church.” These 
lectures should appeal to a large public, 
if the fact of their delivery can be made 
widely known. No charge is to be made 
for admission, and tickets, together with 
a printed syllabus of the lectures, may be 
had on application to the Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, at Essex Hall. 


A rREcent number of The Interpreter 
and New Dispensation contained a “ Letter 
to the Community,” addressed by Mr. 
Protab Chunder Mozoomdar to his Brahmo 
friends at home. The letter, which was 
dated July 8, from the Strand Hotel, 
Thames Embankment, opened with the 
following beautiful passage :— 

“This is Sunday morning. It is a bril- 
liant warm sunshine, the coolest, sweetest 
breezes enliven it, the Embankment road 
is still, there is no traffic, the great church 
bells strike the chimes in deep solemn 
notes which prolonged, flow as it were 
into an unearthly voice calling, warning 
men that the hour of worship is at hand. 
“Come and worship the great God in His 
house !”” My whole soul hungers for the 
worship of the holy God, with you my 
most dear ones, you who are humble and 
fervent and true in prayer and praise. A 
stranger in this great land, wondering at 
the magnificence of its churches and the 
celebrations there, I dare not enter them, 
cannot join their forms, do not understand 
‘theirsinging ; though always alive to a pro- 
found awe reigning there, my heart longs 
to be in the congregation of the simple and 
the faithful who call upon the Spirit in 
spirit, and in reverence, and trust, and 
tenderness pour their whole souls to God. 
The congregation of the immortals worship 
in the high heavens, many congregations 
in many lands worship, and may your 
weekly, daily service swell that chorus of 
song andaspiration. The heart is its own 
cathedral, all the immortals are there, all 
the worshippers are there, all the worship 
of the past and present is there ; the heart 
of God is in the heart of man. In this 
blessed morning I retire into that inmost 
church, and there [ am at one with you, at 
one with God, and the blessed ones who 
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Ir is not often that we can record such 
an example of tolerance and cordial good 
feeling in a religious community as is 
reported from Dromore, co. Down, at the 
recent ordination of the Rey. A. Davidson, 
as minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church, in succession to the late Rev. D. 
Thompson. At the luncheon given on 
this occasion to welcome the young Uni- 
tarian ‘minister, the guests included 
several ministers of other religious bodies, 
and most remarkable of all, the Very Rev. 
Monsignor M’Cartan, P.P.V.F., who 
made a genial speech. Referring to the late 
David Thompson, Monsignor M’Cartan 
spoke of him as a “distinguished and 
saintly pastor,” a good and kind neigh- 
bour, ‘(a minister who taught the great 
lesson of charity.” 


His pious gait showed he was a favourite 
minister of the Lord, and there was one 
thing that he loved and taught, that !most 
beautiful of commandments—might I say 
the prince of commands—that Christ him- 
self uttered: This is my commandment, 
that the world may know whose disciples ye 
are, that ye love one another. His death 
was like his saintly life, and he was sur- 
rounded by kind friends and feeling hearts. 


Having referred to the many kindnesses 
he had received from the Unitarians of 
Dromore, and also from Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians and Methodists, since he 
came to the parish, Monsignor M’Cartan 
concluded with an earnest exhortation to 
brotherly love. : 


Tur September number of the Atlantic 
Monthly contains an article on “ James 
Martineau,” by Professor C. C. Everett, of 
Harvard, which has some delightful per- 
sonal touches, and towards the end also 
some interesting criticisms. We are glad 
to see from a note of cordial acknowledg- 
ment in Dr. Everett’s article that THe 
InguireR’s Memorial number has been 
appreciated and has proved of service in 
America as well as in this country. 
Dwelling upon Dr. Martineau’s mar- 
vellous endowments, physical as well as 
mental and spiritual, Dr. Everett speaks 
of the influence of his personality. 


Here was a man obviously fitted to meet 
any exigency of the worldly life. Evidently 
there was no circle, even in England, so 
exalted that he might not feel at home 
in it, and be recognised as being in 
his rightful place. There was an air of 
mingled graciousness and dignity which at 
once attracted, while it would evidently 
repel familiarity on too easy terms. The 
repulsion would be exerted, not by any 
specific word or look, but simply by the 
calm presence of the man. When I saw 
him in his crimson doctor’s robe, I confess 
that this, which seems in so many cases 
such an absurd drapery, appeared to me to 
be his proper garb. At the same time he 
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evidently needed such robes of dignity less 
than most others. 


Speaking of his 
Everett says :— 


The mind-of Dr. Martineau was as lithe 
and strong as his body.As his body 
delighted in feats of strength, especially 
as these were connected with the climbing 
of his favourite hills, so did his mind rejoice 
in the pleasure of the athlete. He loved to 
climb the heights of thought. He gloried 
in the measurement of strength with 
strength, in the encounter of mind with 
mind. Here, too, he was fitted by nature 
and training to mingle withthe best. He 
took his place with the great thinkers of 
the world, as one at least who could com- 
prehend them and converse with them on 
an equal plane, even if he had not their 
power of original constructive thought. 


mental gifts, Dr. 


Arvsr a sketch of Dr. Martineau’s life, 
Dr. Everett proceeds to an estimate of his 
work, giving the first place to his influence 
as-a religious teacher and inspirer. 


His first important work, ‘‘ Endeavours 
after the Christian Life,’’ retains the 
supremacy that was at first accorded to it. 
It is the utterance of a pure and warm 
religious faith, unhampered by any narrow- 
ness or timidity of thought. The form is 
perfect; the expression is rich with the 
beauty of the imagination. 


The next place Dr. Hverett gives to 
Martineau’s work as a defender of the 
fundamental truths of religion, regarding 
his critical as more successful than his 
constructive work as a philosopher and 
theologian. Of “ The Seat of Authority ” 
he says :— 

This book is in some ways less perfect 
than the others. The writings of the last 
part was separated by a long interval from 
that of the first. It is by its nature more 
arbitrary, not to say capricious, in some of 
its judgments. Yet perhaps no one of his 
books bears more clearly the impress of the 
master or has more real value. 


For interesting notes on Dr. Martineau’s 
dualism and his doctrine of cause we 
must refer our readers tothe article itself, 
and will here only further quote Dr. 
Hverett’s closing sentences :— 


If Martineau did not succeed in con- 
structing a permanent system of the 
universe, he simply failed where many ‘had 
failed before him. 

Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be. 


His power consists in the fact that he dwelt 
among the realities which systems so im- 
perfectly represent. To some who love and 
admire him most, the ‘‘ Mndeavours after 
the Christian Life ’’ is still regarded as his 
best contribution to the world. Others find 
most inspiration in his splendid person- 
ality, all aglow as it was with religious 
faith. He had fairly faced doubt and 
denial. He had explored the gloomiest 
stretches of world-weary speculation, and 
he could still stand in all the joy of his first 
faith, and proclaim that 


God’s in his heaven, 

All’s right with the world. 
‘Whatever we may think of his system as a 
whole, his works will long remain a store- 
house of important thoughts in regard to 
the matters with which philosophy and 
theology have to do. It is pleasant to 
remember that the first collection of his 
miscellaneous works was made and pub- 
lished in this country, and that Harvard 
was the first University to give him official 
recognition. 


Writtina last week of the late Henry 
Sidgwick, the Spectator spoke of him as 


essentially Greek in spirit, possessed of | 


that intellectual eagerness combined with 
the balanced mind, the fine mental poise, 
which chiefly characterised the Greeks. 
His method was the analytical method of 
Socrates and Aristotle. ‘‘ Though he had 
spent much time on Plato, we should say 
that his mind was scarcely Platonic. He 
lacked the poetic mysticism of Plato 
which made of that superbly endowed 
man a link between the Greek and Chris- 
tian worlds.” It was Aristotle who had 
the most powerful influence in all his 
writings. 

Sidgwick is carefully committed to an 
exact and impartial statement of every 
point of view. He cannot bear that even 
the side which appeals least to him should 


not be completely and even sympathetically | 


stated. He has not the English love for 
taking a ‘‘side.’?’ He empties his mind of 
all prejudices, he has no interest to serve 
but the truth. We cannot estimate our 
debt to a rare mind of this order, It sweeps 
away the mists of passion and preconceived 
notions ; it realises for us Bacon’s ‘‘ dry 
light,’’ it enables us to have a glimpse of 
the exalted and educating nature of Greek 
culture, it liberates our intellect and gives 
us the freedom of the world of mind. 


After speaking further of Sidgwick’s 
work, of his great influence at Cambridge, 
his interest in Psychical Research, his 
political economy, the article concluded as 
follows :— 


His is a figure we shall not easily forget. 
We see again that thoughtful face with the 
deep eyes, the expression austere and yet 
kindly, the long beard, the somewhat slight 
form, the light eager walk, the bent head, 
and we can see the figure at times rooted to 
the .spot, standing in the street quite 
oblivious of passing traffic, the mind re- 
volving some great problem which was more 
to him than the customary doings of daily 
life. His tastes were simple, his conscience 
was high, his aspirations noble, his life 
almost ideal. He might almost have been 
the reincarnation of an ancient Greek 
philosopher; and what greater praise can 
we pay to the memory of Henry Sidgwick ? 

To the September number of Seribner’s 
Magazine, Mr. W. D. Howells contributes 
an extremely interesting article, “A Per- 
sonal Retrospect of James Russell Lowell.” 
For some years after the close of the Civil 
War, the elder and the younger author 
were both living at Cambridge, Mass., and 
on terms of intimate friendship, which 
remained unbroken until Lowell’s death, 
and in Mr. Howells’ “Retrospect” we 
find many of those charming touches which 
only such a close intimacy can give, in the 
portrait of aman. Describing his friend 
in the first years of their acquaintance, 
Mr. Howells says :-— 


He still wore his auburn hair somewhat 
long ; it was darker than his beard, which 
was branching and full, and more straw- 
coloured than auburn, as were his thick 
eyebrows; neither hair nor beard was then 
touched with grey, as I now remember. 
When he uncovered, his straight, wide, 
white forehead showed itself one of the 
most beautiful that could be ; his eyes were 


\gay with humour and alert with all intelli- 


gence. He had an enchanting smile, a 
laugh that was full of friendly joyousness 
and a voice that was exquisite music. 


Concerning Lowell’s religion there are 
the following notes :— 


He was speaking of the New Testament, 
and he said the trath was in it, but ‘they 
had covered it up with their hagiology.”’ 
Though he had been bred.a Unitarian, and 
had more and move liberated himself from 
all creeds, he humorously affected an 


abiding belief in hell, and similarly con- 
tended for the eternal punishment of the 
wicked. He was of a religious nature, and 
he was very reverent of other people’s re- 
ligious feelings; he expressed a special 
tolerance for my own inherited faith, no 
doubt. because Mrs. Lowell was also a 
Swedenborgian; but I do not think he was 
interested in it, and I suspect that all 
religious formulations bored him. In his 
earlier poems are many intimations and 
affirmations of belief in an overruling 
providence, and especially in the God who 
declares vengeance His and will repay men 
for their evil deeds, and will right the weak 
against the strong. I think he never quite 
lost this, though when in the last years of 
his life I asked him if he believed there was 
a moral government of the universe, he 
answered gravely and with a sort of pain. 
‘<The scale was so vast, and we saw such a 
little part of it.”’ 


In the amendments to the Education 
Acts, embodied in a new Act which came 
into operation a few weeks ago, School 
Boards, and local authorities charged 
with the duty of looking after education 
in England, are now empowered to make 
bye-laws raising the age of exemption 
from attending school from thirteen to 
fourteen ; magistrates are also empowered, 
as in Scotland, to impose a fine up to 20s. 
for each case of neglect on the part of 
parents to send their children to school ; 
formerly 5s. was the maximum fine in 
England. Further, the so-called ‘‘ Dunce’s 
Certificate”? can in future be obtained 
only if the child has made 350 attendances 
during five preceding years, instead of 
250 as formerly. These new powers, 
which we trust will be widely used by 
School Boards ‘and magistrates, ought to 
lead to genuine progress in elementary 
education. Great credit is due to the 
School Accommodation and Attendance 
Committee of the London School Board 
for pressing these amendments, time after 
time, upon the attention of the Board of 
Education and upon the Government. 

We learn from the Christian Register 
that Professor Edward Cummings, of 


Harvard, has been appointed associate . 


pastor, with Dr. EH. E. Hale, of the South 
Church, Boston. He has had a distin- 
guished career as a student of sociology. 
He is now convinced, we are told, that the 
ministry of a Unitarian church presents 
an inspiring opportunity for social service, 
and that the teachings of sociology 
“serve only to reinforce the fundamental 
teachings of ethics and religion.” Several 
of our readers will remember meeting Mr. 
Cummings when he was in England a few 
years ago, when there was some talk of 
his becoming the Warden of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s University Hall Settlement, 
then located in Gordon-square. 


THERE is a kind of melancholy in 
which there is much that is corporeal. 
Little can be done against such a mood, 
even in minds of the greatest acquired 
strength. We can, indeed, so far prevail 
against it as to think and work as if it did 
not exist; but we remain sad; cheerful- 
ness cannot be forced, and man has not 
much more power against the clouds 
which overhang the heaven of his mind 
than he has against the clouds of 
external nature. In the meantime we 
must not remain quite inactive, but must 
labour on at our everyday duties, and be 
watchful over ourselves.— Humboldt, 
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THE CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGIONS. 


Paris, Sept. 9, 1900. 


Tur Congress of the History of Re- 
ligions is over, and there falls to me the 
pleasant duty of chronicling its success, 
and gathering up for your readers some 
impfessions of its significance. It owed 
its inspiration, doubtless, to the Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago in 1893, a 
fiiation which was recognised in the 
report of that great assembly communi- 
cated by its originator, Mr. Carroll 


. Bonney, and presented 1o the meeting here 


i 


by Dr. Paul Carus of Chicago. The 
intervening Congress at Stockholm, due 
(I believe) to the initiative of the King 
of Sweden, seemed to have left such faint 
traces that nothing was said about it; 
but it may fairly claim to have prepared 
the way for what will now, it is hoped, 
become a permanent organisation. It was 
obviously impossible, however, for Paris 
to adopt the platform of Chicago, and 
assemble the representatives of the 
various religions of the world side by 
side in friendly equality. The Cardinal 
Archbishop on the Seine could not have 
played the part of Cardinal Gibbons by 
the great inland sea, and opened the 
proceedings with prayer. It was ne- 
cessary, therefore, to find an independent 
basis; and this was supplied by history. 


In the past all religions could only be 


organisations, 
- modern interests, 


known by the same methods, and studied 
on similar lines. 

The proceedings opened on Sunday, 
Sept. 2, with an informal reunion at the 
Hotel des Savants. The Congress tickets 
were issued to members, glasses of beer 
and cups of tea were sent round, in- 
troductions took place right and left, and 
a genial atmosphere of good-fellowship 
was quickly created where all were. ready 
to be pleased. The venerable M. Albert 
Réville, of the Colléze de France, whose 


figure and whose gracious courtesy 
strongly reminded me of Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton of Cambridge, 


Massachusetts, was the chief host, and his 
son, M. Jean Réville, and the distin- 
guished French folk-lorist M. Léon 
Marillier, who were the secretaries of the 
Congress, exerted themselves to the 
utmost with unfailing tact. The total 
number of members actually present in 
Paris, so M. Jean Réville informed me, 
was about 150: a wide range of countries 
was represented, for in the course of the 


week I made acquaintance with members 


from Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Belgium, 
Holland, Sweden, Armenia, India, Canada, 
and the United States. The absence of 
the “patriarchs” of the science of the 
history of religions as Professor Max 
Miller and Professor Tylor were appro- 
priately designated, was greatly deplored ; 
the smallness of the English contingent— 
Professor Percy Gardner, and Miss Weld 
of Oxford, Mr. Pinches (the distinguished 
Assyriologist) and myself—was much re- 
gretted; while Germany was — scarcely 
represented at all. 

The Congress was definitely consti- 
tuted on Monday morning in one of the 
large rooms in the building devoted to 
the meetings in the Exhibition grounds 
beside the Pont de Alma. The ground 
floor was occupied with the admirable 
sociological exhibits which presented so 
skilfully the progress of workmen’s 
edueation, and other 


Dr. Tiele, of Leyden, 


who was to have delivered the opening 
address, was unhappily detained at home 
by the consequences of a recent severe 
illness. Professor Albert Réville was 
elected president, and proceeded to in- 
augurate the Congress with an appropriate 
discourse. He dwelt on the origins of the 
history of religion, on their sources in 
human nature, on the method of investi- 
gation suggested by the conceptions of 
evolution, and on the place of the new 
study in the encyclopedia of contempo- 
rary science. M. Bonet-Maury followed 
with cordial words of welcome on behalf 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, and 
after a few words of American greeting 
from Dr. Paul Carus and some further 
business, the morning session was 
adjourned. 

Business began in the afternoon at the 
Sorbonne when the sections, were grouped 
in appropriate subjects, and the order of 
the papers was provisionally arranged. The 
mornings were devoted to sectional meet- 
ings; while general meetings were held in 
the afternoons of Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. The papers were neces- 
sarily of unequal value, and there was a 
tendency to substitute more popular utter- 
ances for severer and technical studies ; 
but the value of such a Congress does not 
lie in the specific contributions so much as 
in the opportunities which it provides for 
personal intercourse and for the quicken- 
ing of interest and enthusiasm in common 
work. The publication of the proceed- 
ings of the Congress will give me an occa- 
sion hereafter for saying something about 
the special value of particular papers 
in different sections; it must suffice here 
to recall some of the impressions 
suggested by the genera] discourses 
addressed to the whole Congress at the 
afternoon meetings. 

The place itself was full of historic 
interest. The buildings of the Sorbonne 
have been almost entirely reconstru ted in 
the last few years : only the great church 
containing Richelieu’s tomb remains 
unchanged. Immediately below, across 
the street, on the slope of the gentle hill 
descending to the Seine, are the 
“Thermes,” the ruins of the once 
splendid baths attached to the Roman 
palace. Their scale may be imagined 
from the single fact that the “ Frigida- 
rium” is 65 feet in length and 59 feet in 
height. Here is preserved the little altar 
of the guild of Paris boatmen found in 
the course of excavations on the island in 
the Seine beneath the mighty choir of 
Notre Dame. Adjoining the ruins, reared 
perhaps in part out of their very stones, 
is the exquisite medizeval house, built for 
the town residence of the great abbots of 
Cluny, full of romantic history, and now 
avery palace of the art and life of the 
Middle Ages. The names of the neigh- 
bouring streets, Saint Benedict, Thomas 
Aquinas, the Holy Fathers—into which 
Napoleon, Solferino, and such like, 
break with rude intrusion—suggest an 
atmosphere of Catholic calm. The Sor- 
bonne itself is. still called after the Con- 
fessor of St. Louis who founded the 
famous school in 1258, with such success 
that it quickly became the theological 
arbiter for Europe. All around the hill- 
side up to the Pantheon, which stands so 
proudly but so emptily on the site of the 
old shrine of Ste. Genevieve, were gathered 
the colleges and halls which made up the 
ereat University of Paris. Its numbers 
then may haye possibly surpassed the 


twelve thousand ‘students who now 
gather within its walls, but no women 
were then admitted (there are now 
between three and four thousand) to its 
teaching. So rapid is the education of 
opinion that it has needed only a genera- 
tion to make it impossible for any future 
Renan to be sacrificed even for a while to 
clerical hatred. When I congratulated 
M. Réville upon the fact that he had been 
able to deliver much of his great treatise 
on the life of Jesus in the form of lectures 
from his professorial chair in the College 
de France, he told me that when it was 
established (I think in 1873) the late M. 
Jules Ferry, to whose initiative it was due, 
had taken the utmost pains to guard its 
liberty and place it on the broadest pos- 
sible foundation. 

It was impossible to forget this long 
roll of interesting associations as we 
gathered day by day in the halls of the 
Sorbonne. There, on Tuesday afternoon, 
after the distinguished Sanskritist and 
member of the Institut, M. Sénart, had 
read a very important paper at a general 
session on Buddhism and the Yoga 
philosophy, M. Sabatier, Dean of the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology, delivered 
an address which expressed in the clearest 
manner the attitude of the Congress 
towards Christianity. His subject was 
“ Biblical Criticism and the Science of the 
History of Religions.” He pointed out 
that the first period of Biblical criticism 
was essentially dogmatic, and that when 
rationalist criticism first arose it often 
lacked altogether the sense of history. 
With Baur of Tubingen began a new era, 
in the attempt to connect the early 
Christian records with a general concep- 
tion of historical development, a method 
so brilliantly applied to the Old Testa- 
ment by Reuss, Graf, and Kuenen. M. 
Sabatier traced the application of the 
modern principles in the cases of the Pen- 
tateuch and the Book of Daniel, and then 
proceeded to argue that the Gospels must 
be treated in the same way. Moreover, 
if there was a literary and _ historical 
criticism of the Gospels, science could not 
be kept away from the Church, which 
must submit its claims to the same im- 
partial criteria at the bar of history and 
reason. Christianity was thus frankly 
placed in line with all other religions, 
and this may be regarded as the dis- 
tinctive note of the Congress. It did 
for the past what Chicago did for the 
present, though necessarily in a different 
way. In such an atmosphere Catholicism 
could hardly breathe easily. Two or three 
priests courageously attended some of the 
sessions, and the Abbé Denis contributed 
a paper one morning on the influence of 
Kant and Hegel on modern conceptions of 
Christianity. The note struck by M. 
Sabatier was worthily maintained on 
Thursday afternoon by Count Goblet 
d’Alviella (Brussels) in his most interest- 
ing address on the historic relations 
between religion and morals, the fervent 
close of which made a deep impression on 
the meeting, and by Professor de Guber- 
natis (Rome) in the concluding discourse 
on Saturday on “The Future of the 
Science of Religions.” The latter was per- 
vaded by a southern glow of hope and 
conviction which again and again drew 
forth bursts of applause, and proved that 
the severest study was by no means 
necessarily destructive of eloquence or 
emotion. 

The dryness of discussions was happily 
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relieved by occasions of social charm. The 
Congress was entertained one afternoon 
with genial hospitality in the noble Musée 
Guimet, whose generous founder still lives 
to see the increasing usefulness of his 
great creation. M. Jean Réville received 
his friends in his delightful house at 
Auteuil, in spite of the much-regretted 
illness of his accomplished wife. Another 
gathering to which I had the honour of 
being invited was held at the house of 
Mme. Coignet,an eminent writer on morals, 
who had been an active friend of the anti- 
slavery cause more than a generation ago. 
There I had the pleasure of meeting, 
among other guests, M. Firmin Roz, who 
has translated Hmerson’s “ Representative 
Men,” and is now preparing a careful 
study of the life and thought of the Con- 
cord Sage. He gave me a most interest- 
ing account of the change which has 
recently affected so much of French 
thought, by leading it from the scientific 
materialism of Bernard and Pasteur to a 
more spirtual philosophy. And last, but 
assuredly not least, must be mentioned 
the final banquet in the first story of the 
Hiffel Tower on Saturday evening, when 
impromptu speeches were made with over- 
flowing goodwill. A Swedish rabbi from 
Stockholm wittily compared our situation 
with its polyglot company to the Tower of 
Babel. Behind that lay a common tongue ; 
and so behind the diversity of forms and 
rituals and creeds lay acommon faith. It 
would be the work of the members of the 
Congress to help the world to discern this 
unity and to cherish it in love. In this 
sentiment we bade each other farewell, 
hoping to meet again four years hence. 


J. Esttin CARPENTER. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA.—II. 


I rxinx the most valuable lesson I have 
brought back from America is that of 
respect for myself and my fellows, irre- 
spective of the conditions in which they 
or I are placed. 

And first for myself as a Unitarian 
minister. I must needs begin with a 
confession which will not increase the 
respect of others for me; but there are 
some who stand in need of the lesson I 
have learnt, and I cannot communicate it 
without exposing my own need of it. I 
was brought up in a home where great 
value was set upon ‘the ministry of the 
gospel,” none at all upon the collateral 
advantages of that ministry as dignified 
by State recognition or the good opinion 
of “the world.” But among my school- 
fellows a quite other estimate obtained, 
which, as is generally the case, prevailed 
over that of my parents and possessed me. 
We looked upon Dissent not as in any way 
wicked (for the queer Anglican doctrine 
of schism and the sin of joining in the 
worship of the All-Father with any of 
His children not of your way of thinking 
hadnot yet become popular), butas unques- 
tionably vulgar. And when I went to 
Cambridge and found myself in a society 
where a Nonconformist was almost as 
much of a rarity as a coloured man—there 
was not one in my own College, I 
don’t think more than two or three in the 
whole University—I all the more 
readily fell in with the general sentiment 
of disdain because in other respects I was 
peculiar and not popular. I remember well 
how on one occasion only I entered “a 
beastly Dissenting chapel” as it was 


known in common talk, “a schism-shop ” 
as more zealous Churchmen called it. I 
was drawn by the name of some well- 
known preacher of those days, and after 
our own college service, which consecrated 
the day and in a way legitimised any sub- 
sequent proceedings otherwise not quite 
regular, I made my way in cap and gown 
(for it was Sunday, and if I went at all I 
must needs go asa ’Varsity man) to the 
chapel doors. It is forty years since I 
entered them, I remember nothing of the 
sermon nor even the name of the preacher, 
but I do well remember the feeling, half of 
shame, half of daring, with which I looked 
up and down the street to see if anyone, 
whose notice I should mind was within 
sight, and the consciousness as I was 
shown to a seat that the entry of an 
undergraduate was an extraordinary event. 
This feeling of contempt did not extend at 
all to Roman Catholics, and there were 
always half-a-dozen or more of us, 
unabashed, at the evening service at the 
little chapel of those times; so when I 
became a Roman Catholic, though I 
suffered sorely in other respects, I did not 
in the least feel that [ had let myself down 
by so doing. 

When I came back ten years later I did 
my best to find some means of reconcilia- 
tion with the National Church, which 
owned all the tender associations of my 
youth, and the larger associations of my 
country’s history and literature. But I 
failed utterly; between creeds and con- 
science—my own I mean, I am judge of 
no other man’s—I found no possibility of 
compromise. Layman or minister, I could 
not be a Churchman; if I was to have 
any religion, [ must needs be “a beastly 
Dissenter”! I cannot say that the sense 
of degradation, or coming down in the 
world, weighed much with me ; there were 
other considerations of so much more 
serious importance that if I remember 
right this had no influence at all upon my 
decision. 

Still—and here comes my confession— 
old habits of thought had possession of 
me, and I never got over the feeling that 
I was a Dissenting minister, and as such 
the social inferior of every clergyman I 
met. Nay—forgive me, O ye good Uni- 
tarians who, like my dear old friend 
Joseph Lupton, are proud of your Church, 
and cannot be in any company for half- 
an-hour without letting them all know 
what you are !—many a time have I con- 
cealed the humiliating fact, let it be 
supposed that I was a clergyman if so it 
was supposed without hint of mine to that 
effect, and carefully parried questions 
which might lead to discovery. Shame on 
me! but there is no denying it, I have 
been ashamed of what in my heart I be- 
lieved to be a high and holy ealling, 
because it is not one which finds favour 
with the world. 

Well, I have returned from America 
cured of this paltry failing, and I hope 
the cure is permanent. For the first time 
in my life I found myself in a land where 
there is no religion established either by 
law or by current opinion—where Churches 
are judged more or less important by the 
good they do—where all ministers of 
religion are commonly known as “ clergy- 
men,’ and the difference in the social 
standing of ministers of all denomina- 
tions depends upon their own qualities 
and not upon the body they minister to. 
It seems as if this were the mere common 
sense of theory and practise in respect of 


religion, but like common sense in other 
matters, it is uncommon enough in the 
world still. Atany rate I had never fully 
realised the facts upon which such a 
practise is founded; I had certainly never 
acquired the habit of thinking and acting 
upon them. 

My American friends have taught me by 
their example to form a juster and 
saner estimate of my real position as 
a Unitarian minister. I have always 
had in abhorrence the detestable effront- 
ery, under which shame of being a 
dissenter sometimes conceals itself, of 
going about the world with the assurance 
in talk and bearing, “I am as good as 
you and better too.” Iam sincerely glad 
that there are far better men than 
myself in every ministry, and I am ready 
at all times to show them reverence as my 
superiors. - But henceforth I shall_ not 
feel myself the inferior of any man be- 
cause he happens to be minister of a more 
popular religious body, or even of the 
great national Church. We are just what 
we are each one of us, and the designa- 
tion Anglican, Congregational, Unitarian 
does not affect our real worth at all. It is 
just a question of clothes. Superfine 
cloth, serge, or shoddy, it does not matter 
which covers the back, sofar as real worth 
is concerned, and no sensible man pretends 
that it does: so “Church or Chapel” in 
no wise distinguishes laymen and ministers 
into the more or less worthy of regard : 
with what measure of sincerity they 


believe and worship does undoubtedly dis- 


tinguish them in the sight of God. 

Should I have learnt this if I had not 
passed the greater part of my time in 
America at Boston? I don’t know. I 
am sure: to a great extent it is true 
throughout the States that a minister is 
judged by his own merits, and not by the 
orthodoxy or respectability of the Church 
he belongs to. But to a Unitarian, 
Massachusetts is the State which corrects 
the poor esteem in which he is perforce 
content to be held in the Old World; and 
he cannot live there even for a short 
while without learning that he is really a 
very respectable person, Europe and its 
society and its orthodoxies notwithstand- 
ing. 

The area of the State exceeds by only a 
quarter that of Yorkshire, its population 
is less by one-third. But while in York- 
shire we have twenty-five places of worship, 
some of them very small, and could not 
muster, I fear, as many as twenty-five 
hundred Unitarians all told; in Massa- 
chusetts they have nearly two hundred 
churches—in Boston alone, which has not 
the population of Leeds, they have twenty- 
eight. And the standing of Unitarians there 
is firm and high, as their numbers are large; 
there are other sects more attractive or 
more popular, there is none more respected. 
A Unitarian minister cannot reside even a 
brief while in Boston without acquiring a 
juster conception of the dignity of his 
calling. He may be a very poor creature 
in his own esteem—which of us who has 
known himself long has not so judged 
himself ?—but as a minister he holds a 


position which only his own unworthiness 


can degrade. 

To have learnt this was of itself worth 
going to America for, at least to one who 
like myself had not succeeded in learning 
it any other way. 

“You English Unitarians seem as if 
you were always expecting to be kicked,” 
was the remark made to Dr. Herford (he 
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will correct me if I am wrong) by a 
minister lately returned from England. 
There is much truth in it. We hold our 
own proudly enough in the big towns of 
the North, but even there and much more 
in other places, we are constantly exposed 
to being snubbed and slighted. Let us 
take for our defence the consciousness 
that we are free men, and honest to con- 
fess our belief and our unbelief. The 
real shame is not ours, but theirs who in 
the pride of priesthood or prejudice look 
down upon our unpretending quest of 
truth, of which we are the unworthy 
ministers, 
CHARLES HarGROVE. 


LITERATURE. 


A REVISED PRAYERBOOK.* 


Somr years ago the Rev. HE. I. Fripp 
published a revised edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and he has taken advan- 
tage of his recent removal to Mansfield to 
bring out a new edition, which is an 
enlargement of its predecessor as well as 
an improvement. Any congregation 
desirous of adopting a Liturgy, or of 
changing one already in use, would do 
well to examine what Mr. Fripp can 
offer them, provided that they agree 
with him that it is best to have, not 
several services, but one order of morn- 
ing avd evening prayer, with a good deal 
of latitude cf choice in regard to Psalms 
and Canticles and some other portions of 
the service. This is what Mr. Fripp has 
given us. His revision of the Church of 
England morning and evening prayer has 
been accomplished with the best possible 
taste and right feeling ; and, what is still 
more important, with the strictest regard 
for sincerity in devotional utterance. 
Then follow three sections: Prayers and 
Thanksgivings, Responses, and a Litany. 
Next come twenty-eight Canticles, in- 
cluding seventeen arranged for the seasons 
of the Christian year, four for spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, compiled 
from Scripture by Mr. Fripp and very 
beautifully done, and three from Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s well-known services. After this 
follows the Psalter, with Psalms carefully 
selected for each day in the month, 
occupying about half the book, which con- 
cludes with a series of Collects, and one 
entirely new feature in our own service 
books, a Catechism for use in the Sunday- 
school or religious training at home. We 
should like to see this Catechism reprinted 
separately and sold by our Sunday School 
Association. Only experience can show 
whether it would meet the want so widely 
felt for something that will supply more 
definiteness and coherence to our religious 
training of the young. Giving them 
these answers to learn by rote will, of 
course, do little good of itself, but if wise 
teaching turns these answers into centres 
of true thinking and right feeling, the 
work accomplished may be most valuable 
and lasting. 

Mr. Fripp had hoped to include a Lec- 
tionary in the present volume, but that 
project has had to be deferred. We trust 
that before long it may be carried out, 
perhaps in conjunction with other minis- 
ters who are working on similar lines. 
It will be worth much if we can get rid of 


* To be had from the compiler, Mansfield, 
price 2s, 


the superstition that Lessons ought to be 
chosen to suit the sermon. Lessons from 
Scripture belong to the devotional part of 
the worship. Moreover, a great change 
has taken place since our Nonconformist 
forefathers introduced the practice of 
selecting “‘ special’ Lessons for each ser- 
vice. In those days everybody read the 
Bible, and was familiar with the context 
of any passage selected, knowing all about 
the history of the actors mentioned. Now, 
half the congregation, in many cases we 
might say nine-tenths, rarely open the 
Bible or hear a word of it read except at 
the Sunday services. No doubt there are 
many Lessons which have a certain com- 
pleteness in themselves, but even they 
lose much by isolation ; and there is enor- 
mous wealth of reading in the Bible which 
is profitable when read continuously, Sun- 
day by Sunday, but practically meaning- 
less and unimpressive when taken in 
detached snippets. 

We welcome Mr. Fripp’s book as an 
earnest attempt to do something to make 
our devotional worship more real and 
deep. We are constantly hearing talk of 
the importance of this devotion as com- 
pared. with the more intellectual aspect of 
religion treated in the sermon, but we 
rarely meet with deeds backing up this 
talk. It is the. subject of the sermon that 
is advertised, or announced in the ‘‘ Church 
Calendar,” ministers are asked to come 
and “ preach,” absent members apologise 
for not having come to “hear him,” and 
when hymns and lessons are alike chosen 
to suit the sermon, it is only natural that 
all the first part of the service should be 
regarded as, and often called, “ intro- 
ductory.” 

At the Leicestershire Conference, Mr. 
Fripp, in a fatherly manner, gave us some 
rules which he had drawn up for the use 
of his young people in connection with 

uolic worship, and very good rules we 
all thought them. Our readers will, per- 
haps, like to see a copy of a somewhat 
similar exhortation which, written out 
that all may read, hangs up in the fine 
old Norman Church at Iffley, near Oxford. 

On your way to the Lord’s House be 
thoughtful ; be silent, or say but little, and 
that little good. Speak not of other men’s 
faults; think of your own, for you are 
going to ask forgiveness. When you reach 
the church, never stay outside. Go in at 
once. Time spent within is exceeding 
precious. In the church, kneel down at 
once, very humbly, and pray. Spend the 
time that remains in holy thought. In 
prayer, remember the awful presence into 
which you have come. Never look about 
you to see who are coming in, or for any 
cause whatever. It matters nothing to you 
what others may be doing: attend to your- 
self. Fasten your thoughts firmly on the 
whole service. Miss not one word; this 
needs a severe struggle, so you have no 
time for vain things. The blessed Spirit 
will strengthen you if you persevere. When 
service is over, remain kneeling, and pray. 
Be silent, and speak to no one until you are 
outside ; the Church is God’s House, even 
when prayer is over. On your way home, 
be careful of your talk: the world will too 
soon slip back into your mind. Love 
prayer and praise best. Preaching is but a 
help to that heavenly work. 

Why is it that we are not at all surprised 
to find such admonition posted up inside 
one of the churches of the Hstablishment, 
but should be very much surprised to find 
it within one of our own chapels ? 


H. SHaren Sony. 
— oe 


F Unwin, 


A MINISTER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Tue Rev. Alexander Macdougall, who 
will be known to some of our readers as 
for many years minister at High Garrett 
and Halstead, and afterwards at Diss, has 
been living latterly in retirement on 
account of failing health on the Essex 
coast, and in the enforced leisure of his 
evening time has written a novel in the 
form of an autobiography, with evidently 
a good deal of Wahrheit mingled with the 
Dichtung. Simply as a novel among a 
crowd of others by unknown authors, we 
confess that we should not have been 
attracted by ‘“‘ The Autobiography of Allen 
Lorne,” and should have turned from it, 
not eager to read abstracts of sermons in 
such. a form (though the Spectator says 
that “readers who like Scotch theology 
will no doubt revel in the book” !), and, 
inclined to agree with the writer of the 
Atheneewm, notice that “it is difficult to 
take pleasure in one seriousness when it 
takes the form of a religious novel un- 
diluted by humour.” But having come 
upon traces of personal interest in connec- 
tion with our own religious community, 
the book became more attractive, and the 
Wahrheit especially of the closing confes- 
sion of faith made one forget the novel 
in sympathy with its author. 

Allen Lorne came up to London asa 
young man, having been obliged on 
account of heresy to abandon his intention 
of entering the ministry in Scotland, and 
after some trying experiences of battle 
with the world finds employment with a 
Scotch editor in town. Then he is led to 
take up preaching, and though ill-prepared 
becomes a minister, and so finds after all 
his true work in life. Some time in the 
fifties this must have been, and under a 
thinly-veiled disguise of altered names we 
see him preaching first at Ditchling and 
then accepting the pulpit, while he 
attended classes at Manchester College 
(but Mr. Macdougall’s name does not 
appear in the list of regular students of 
the College). There are descriptions, with- 
out names, of W. J. Fox and Spurgeon, 
John James Tayler and Dr. Martineau. Of 
these latter as his teachers in College he 
speaks enthusiastically, adding the apos- 
trophe : “ O soul of our souls ! who breathes 
the Poem of the Universe, we thank Thee 
for such revealers who attune our minds 
to hear it! They—in a sceptical age— 
though always heretics to the popular 
view, are the very saviours of religion.” 
The description of Dr. Martineau we will 
quote :— 

His presence was stately and commanding. 
He was tall, well-proportioned, graceful in 
his movements. His face was a study in 
physiognomy, its prevailing expression that 
of meditative thought blended with wistful 
sadness. The form of it strongly reminded 
me of the portrait of John Locke, but its 
expression indicated stronger and finer 
feeling than the face of that philosopher. 
His manner was grave and dignified, with 
a certain shyness and reserve that hindered 
familiarity. I see him in my mind’s eye, 
with the middle joint of the bent fore- 
finger of his right hand touching his com- 
pressed lips, a characteristic attitude when 
intently thinking. 

After the completion of his ministry at 
Ditchling, and the development of his 
love-story, there follows an unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain a pulpit in a great 
Midland town, where his doubt as to the 

* “The Autobiography of Allen Lorne, Minister 


of Religion.” By Alexander Macdougall, Fisher 
63. 
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miraculous element in the Gospels stands 
in the way of his advancement. He 
leaves the ministry for a short time, but 
then finds a new opening and a_ very 
happy settlement, crowned eventually by 
his marriage, at “ High Elms,” in Essex, 
where “Sir Samuel de Courcelle” has 
built a chapel for his workpeople. The 
three concluding chapters are “ Thirty 
Years Afterwards,’ when the retired 
minister takes a retrospect of his work. 
The book contains more than one incident 
which may interest members of the 
Psychical Research Society. We can only 


This oldest picture- book of 
by a people dwelling 


domesticated the bull, the sheep, the goat, 


the dog, and the horse; which hunted the 
bear, the lion and the hare, and used the 
Yet a people not merely 
nomadic, but either maritime themselves 
or at least acquainted with the ocean and 
They had made not a 
little progress in astronomy, for they had 
determined the length of the year and had 
carried the science of observation so far 
that they could recognise the position of 


bow and the spear. 


with navigation. 


all was 
designed nearly five thousand years ago 
somewhere  be- 
tween the Aegean and the Caspian, which 


an independent instrument by which we 
discover God, as it is a ray of God in us. 
It is God witnessing of Himself, because 
He has given us of His own Spirit. 
“ What man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him ? 
Even so the things of God knoweth no 
man, but the Spirit of God. Now we have 
the Spirit of God, that we may know the 
things which are fréely given us of God.” 
This is the instruction of St. Paul; and 
the old Hebrew mind knew it well. “The 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord: 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 


the sun relative to the various ecliptic 
groups of stars. Their religion involved 
the erection of altars and the rite of 
sacrifice. They were acquainted with 
stories of the Fall and the Deluge, sub- 
stantially the same as those preserved to us 
in the early chapters of Genesis, and they 


repeat that the Wahrheit of Mr. Mac- 
dougall’s story has the genuine interest of 
a personal confession. 


him understanding.” Strange that this, 
the elementary truth of all Religion, should 
still have to be taught, and by so many 
be regarded as a dark saying—strange 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


We have not found anything specially 
attractive in this month’s Reviews, unless 
it be the article on “Old Age Pensions in 
Denmark” in the Contemporary, which 
should be read by all who are interested 
in the question of better provision for 
the aged poor. The Danish law of 1892, 
which established a new system of Old- 
Age Relief, appears to have worked very 
well for respectable and_ self-respecting 
old people, without too great a burden of 
expense to the country, while experience 
has shown where it needs amendment, so as 
not to discourage thrift. In the same Re- 
view Mr. C. de Thierry’s article on “The 
Colonial Office Myth” expresses very 
frankly the Colonial view of that office as 
a factor in the government of the Empire, 
and Mr. Frederic Mackarness, writing on 
“The Causes of the Cape Rebellion and 
its Cure,” brings forward some painful 
evidence of the misuse of martial law 
in South Africa, contrasting this with the 
far more restrained and wiser policy of 
the British Government in dealing with 
the Canadian Rebellion at the beginning 
of the Queen’s reign. Mr. W. Larminie’s 
article on “The Evidence of Design in 
History,” argues from the great move- 
ments of Western life, from the early 
days of Hgyptian and Babylonian civilisa- 
tion to the present, when in his view 
England and Russia hold the promise 
of the future, that such development 
could not have been the result of blind 
natural causes; but the writer wisely 
refrains from attempting a too definite 
interpretation of the Divine purpose in 
particular events and epochs of history. 

Recent events in the Far East ‘will 
attract special attention to Professor Max 
Miiller’s article in the Nineteenth Century 
on Confucianism, the first of a series of 
articles on “The Religions of China.” 
This is followed by a hopeful article on 
“The Situation in Italy,” by Signor 
Giovanni della Vecchia, who regards his 
country not as decrepit and hastening 
towards death, but as convalescent with a 
vigorous future in store for it. “The 
Oldest Picture-Book of All,” Mr. E. W. 
Maunder, who is assistant at the Green- 
wich Observatory, finds in the midnight 
sky, where, although some of the figures 
of the constellations are of much more 
recent date the Great Bear, Cepheus and 
Cassiopeia, Orion, and many others may 
be traced back for thousands of years, and 
thus furnish a unique kind of historical 
evidence of primitive civilisation, Mr. 
Maunder works out his theme in an 
interesting manner, and thus summarises 
his results :— ; 


devised many of the constellations to give 
appropriate and permanent record of them; 


no doubt because they were included, as 


with ourselves, in their sacred history. 


To the Mational Review Mr. Adrian 
Hofmeyr contributes “An Africander’s 
Reflections on the Future of South Africa.” 
Writing as a loyal and enthusiastic sub- 
ject of the Queen, though entirely Dutch 
by race, Mr. Hofmeyr having referred in 
plain terms to former blunders of British 
administration in South Africa, speaks of 
the present as a supreme opportunity, and 
perhaps the last, for securing peace and 
unity in that country. It must be, he is 
strongly convinced, under British rule, 
and he concludes with a series of pleas 
which he regards as essential for a happy 
settlement, the first being that the Home 
Government should abandon red-tape, and 
the second, that large and generous 
allowance should be made for those 
suspected of disloyalty, and the third that 
the equality of the Dutch and English 
languages should be recognised. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


From ‘“ Christ the Revealer,” by the Rev. 
John Hamilton. Thom. 


Ir God made the Human soul in the 
likeness of Himself, and also made all 
visible Nature to symbol some portion of 
Wis. own attributes, then whenever our 
souls come into. earnest contact with 
Nature, the material symbol of His Power 
or Love may so act upon a mind made in 
His image, as to raise in us the irresisti- 
ble consciousness of a mighty and mys- 
terious Spirit in some communion with 
our own—of something in our own nature 
akin to the Spirit that made the universe 
—and the God who is within us, and the 
God who is without us, be palpably re- 
vealed. It is not that our intellects draw 
this inference from Nature by any logical 
process, but that God has so formed and 
fashioned us after Himself that Nature, 
being also full of Him, casts our souls 
into these frames of sentiment, impresses 
this feeling upon us. We spiritually re- 
ceive it; we do not logically deduce it. 
Nature, like a signet of God, imprints the 
Image and Superscription of the Almighty 
upon souls that His hand hath also pre- 
pared for the impcession. The immediate 
evidences of God are all in the original 
constitution and direct experiences of our 
own souls; and only kindred manifesta: 
tions of Himself in His mirror of the 
universe, or breathed to us from the 
nobler souls of others, draw these internal 
signatures into fuller light, as heat de- 
velops heat. Reason itself is not so much 


has come between, we have scarce yet 
attained to the spiritual insight of Solomon 
or Job! Our Father has quickened us 
with His own Spirit, and every vivid 
manifestation of that Spirit swells the 
derived nature that is in us with a fuller 
wave from the infinite Light. Thus only 
can we personally know Him. ik 

And hence I believe that nothing, in 
the way of language, could be more fitted 
spiritually to misdirect us than the estab- 
lished expression, “the Evidences of Re- 
ligion ”’—as if Religion was the acceptance 
of a proposition that was proved, instead 
of the consciousness of living relations to 


a living God personally recognised. Re- — 


ligion has no irresistible evidences except 
in spiritual experiences. The real evi- 
dences are not argumentative proofs of 
God’s existence or character offered to the 
mind—they are living manifestations of 
Him presented directly to the soul. The 
evidences that are worth anything are not 
reasonings, but the facts of the Spirit 
which witness to us that our souls have a 
Master, an Inspirer, a Comforter, a J udge, 
who is not ourselves. What are the evi- 
dences of Religion when God speaks in 
the conscience? The state of the soul 
itself is the only proof of the immediate 
action of the Holy One: there is no third 
person or thing between us and Him.— 
What are the evidences of Religion when 
the midnight heavens raise in us the awe of 
an Almighty Presence? There are no evi- 
dences that can be offered in the form of an 
argument, for no premisses can involve an 
Infinite Being unless they first assume it ; 
but there are manifestations of a living 
God in those serene outgoings of His 
Power which appeal to sensibilities that 
His own hand has strung, and create the 


direct convictionand mysterious sympathy _ 


which breaks out in the adoring worship 
of the Psalmist: ‘When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which Thou hast 
ordained, what is Man that Thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of Man that 
Thou visitest him?”—-What are the 
evidences of Religion when Jesus Christ 
shows us the Father? There are no 
evidences but a spiritual apprehension of 
the human Image of God’s Goodness, and 
if we have no eyes to see that, Testimony, 
miracles witnessed or miracles reported, 
will no more convince or convert us, than 
they converted the Jews who knew not 
the Father nor him, who could not see the 
Divine lineaments in the form of a Ser- 
vant: if is not logical inference, but 
spiritual manifestation, the shining in our 
hearts, as the Apostle says, of the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of His Son. And thus all that can 
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with any truth be called Religious 
Evidences are our spiritual experiences 
themselves, which are either the direct 
action of God’s Spirit upon ours, or the 
action of His Spirit upon us through the 
medium of the universe, which is His 
mirror, or through the mediation of one 
of His children who is in fuller com- 
munion with Him than we are, and there- 
fore manifests Him more mightily than 
we do—until the manifestation reaches its 
height in that Son of God and Son of Man 
in whom was the fulness of the prophetic 
spirit and the filial life. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


I wonper whether you are beginning to 
feel tired of looking through other people’s 
eyes at all the pictures that have been 


shown to you lately. Well, there is just 
one more that I should like to give you a 


peep at to-day, because someone lived 


there whom you have all learnt to know 


and love, I think ; Louisa Alcott, who 
wrote “ Little Women,” and “ Good 
Wives,” and “Tittle Men,” and all the 


other first favourites of at least every girl 


of the last thirty years. 


We had reached Boston, the final and 


most delightful of our halting-places in 
our pleasant little trip to the States ; and 
when our good friend asked, “ Now, what 
places round about do you most want to 
see?” I promptly replied, “Longfellow’s 
house, Harvard University, and the village 
of Concord.” “TI think I can fix that for 
you,” was his kind answer; and “ fix it” 
he did in the most satisfactory manner 
possible. A senior student was found to 
take us to the College buildings and 
grounds, and to show us the white 
“homey” house where the world-beloved 
poet, Longfellow, lived and worked ; while 
for our ever-to-be-remembered visit to 
Concord he gave us, as companion, his 
bright young daughter whom, speaking as 
“Aunt Amy,” I felt ready to adopt as a 
“niece” on the spot. 

Concord, from its name, should be full 
only of memories of love and harmony, 
should it not? But that can scarcely be 
said of it; for though; this May morning 
—as we enter the carriage which is to take 
us for a drive round—is fine and clear, 
setting forth in its purest beauty the 
peaceful landscape of grassy fields and 
meandering river, yet our guide points 
here and there to spots which tell of 
hatred and war in the past. These we are 
glad to pass by and forget as soon as we 
can; though at the same time we cannot 


help feeling how proud the nation must be’ 


of her defenders in those unhappy times— 
of Washington who led, and of the brave 
men who followed him. See, that statue 
is of a Minute Man ; so called because such 
men as he were ready at a minute’s notice 
to go to serve their country. There he is, 
standing by his plough, stalwart and 
strong, doing his work; but the gun is 
close by, and he is ever prepared for the 
expected call. ; 
And now let us pass—as how often is 
done in real life—out of the path of war 
and hatred into that of abiding love, by 
the passage through the peaceful ceme- 
tery. Sleepy Hollow it is called ; a quaint 
name well suited for the place. Here, 
lighted up by the pleasant sunshine, in 
the midst of trees and shrubs clad in their 
new spring garments, we find the spots 
where the earthly caskets of some of the 


sweetest spirits of this last century have 
been laid down. Marked by a huge block 
of pink quartz is the grave of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, of whom I will tell you 
something presently ; further on are those 
of the family of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
whom you may know as the writer of old- 
world stories in “ The Wonder Book” and 
“Tanglewood Tales.” And here, do you 
see these little white stones? these are 
the graves of Louisa Alcott and her 
sisters—the four whom we remember best 
as Meg and Jo, Beth and Amy. 

Now, passing out of Sleepy Hollow, let 
us go to see the very houses where these 
“Eiverybody’s friends” lived. I must 
not stop at each one, but here is where 
Louisa Alcott lived; there is the garret 
where she read and munched the russet 
apples, and here the garden in which she 
and her sisters played. Do you remember 
the hymn she wrote? This is what she 
says about it in her journal :— 

I used to imagine my mind was a room in 
confusion, and I was to put it in order; so 
I swept out useless thoughts and dusted 
foolish fancies away, and furnished it with 
good resolutions, and began again. But 
cobwebs get in. I’m not a good house- 
keeper, and never get my room in nice order. 
I once wrote a poem about it when I was 
fourteen, and called it ‘‘ My Little King- 
dom.’’ It is still hard torule it, and always 
will be, I think. 

If you ever get a chance of reading 
Louisa Alcott’s life I advise you to do so, 
for it is wonderful to see how bravely she 
fought in this great battle of life. Her 
father was a man of ideas, but these did 


not bring in money; the beauty of her 
mother’s character may-be seen from her 
impersonation as “ Marmee” in “ Little 
It was a very hard life this 
high-minded family had to lead, and it 
was Louisa who, beginning to help at the 
age of sixteen, did most to keep itgoing. But 
you must not think of her as just a 
genius, taking up her pen and letting it 


Women.” 


run on, and so bringing in golden guineas. 
No, her story is the story of a constant 
struggle with difficulty ; though living in 
the simplest fashion, it was very hard to 
get enough for the merest necessities. 
But honest work of any or every kind was 
thankfully taken and faithfully performed. 
Listen to this entry in her diary when she 
was only twenty-one :— 

In January I started a little school. . . 
about a dozen in our parlour. . . . In May, 
when my school closed for holidays, I went 
to L—— as second girl. I needed the 
change, could do the wash, and was glad 
to earn my two dollars (8s. 4d.) a week. 

Now, that is what I call a brave life. 
Nothing is mean or low to the truly noble 
in spirit. And Louisa is not ashamed of her 
washing; why should she be? She can 
do it well, and she can sing the while. 
Queen of my tub, I merrily sing, 

While the white foam rises high, 

And sturdily wash, and rinse and wring, 

And fasten the clothes to dry ; 

Then out in the free fresh air they swing 

Under the sunny sky. 

I wish we could wash from our hearts and 
our souls 

The stains of the week away, 

And let water and air by their magic make 

Ourselves as pure as they ; 

Then on the earth there would be indeed 

A glorious washing day. 

“Hope, and keep busy,” was one of 
her good mother’s mottoes, and Louisa 
sturdily set herself to carry out its 
advice, Presently we find her getting a 


few dollars for stories, but this more con- 
genial work does not prevent her earning 
money in other ways when she can get it. 
We read again in her journal :— 

Finished ‘‘Twelve Bubbles’? (story). 
Sewed a great deal, and got very tired ; one 
job for Mr, G. of a dozen pillow-cases, one 
dozen sheets, six fine cambric neckties, and 
two dozen handkerchiefs, at which [ had to 
work all one night to get them done, as 
they were a gift to him. I only got four 
dollars. 

And so, working and hoping, hoping 
and keeping busy,Louisa Alcott went on 
until after “ Little Women” had appeared 
which brought her first great success ; and 
then—at the age of forty—she was able 
to feel that her long cherished dream had 
been realised, that by her exertions the 
family had enough money to enable them 
to live in comfort, and that her beloved 
“Marmee” could sit in a pleasant room, 
with “no poverty to worry, but with peace 
and comfort all about her, and children 
glad and able to stand between trouble and 
her.” : 

And did she do all her work without 
help from anybody ? No,no; indeed, no 
one in this great, wonderful world of ours 
can do good all alone—that is one of 
Nature’s most beautiful laws, as it seems 
tome. Louisa had many helpers; first in 
her own home circle and then in her 
neighbours and friends, chief amone 
whom was that Ralph Waldo Emerson of 
whom I spoke just now. To Louisa 
Alcott he was “Master”; and many a 
time did she write letters to him, which 
she never sent, or left wildflowers on his 
doorstep without a word to say from whom 
they came; and, indeed, it was not until 
many years later that she told him of her 
innocent worship. She writes :—“ Emer- 
son remained my ‘ Master’ while he lived, 
doing more for me—as for many another 
—than he knew, by the simple beauty of 
his life, the truth and wisdom of his 
books, the example of a great good man, 
untempted and unspoiled by the world 
which he made better while in it, and left 
nobler and richer when he went.” 

And now we have the privilege of enter- 
ing the house of this “Master,” to be 
kindly received by his daughter and intro- 
duced into his very study, . where his 
window looked down the path leading to 
the front gate ; an emblem, surely, of the 
way in which he did not allow his graver 
studies to shut him off from sympathy 
with common everyday life. I was told 
in Boston one day that his writings have 
become so well known and loved that; 
enough copies have been sold to enable 
half the households in the whole United 
States to possess one for itself; and as all 
Emerson’s works were directed towards 
the uplifting of men and women into 
paths of sweetness and light, we should 
feel that the little village of Concord 
deserves a place in our grateful recollec- 
tion if he alone had lived and worked 
there ; and this feeling is deepened when 
we think of the many others who have 
sent out their messages of cheer and 
blessing broadcast over the world—whose 
homes may still be seen dotted here and 
there along the country roads, 

Marian PrircHarp. 
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failure and privation, it is the fault not 
of the bountiful earth, but of the dull- 
ness or the evil selfishness of men. 
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fortunes of the changing year—the 
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gathered in. At the same time are 
stored up lessons of experience, with a 
deepening feeling of dependence on the 
earth, the need of constant obedience 
to her laws and strenuous use of every 
power in daily service, if the best 
treasures are to be gained. 

But the greater part of our people 
j are townsfolk, or are engaged in very 
different occupations, and they miss all 
that intimate experience and interest 
in the life of the fields, and can share 
only through sympathy the peculiar 
joy of a harvest-home. And yet, if 
such is our lot, our thoughts have a 
wider range, and our sympathy and 
gladness reach out further over the 
earth, for the stores that make our 
harvest are gathered in from many 
lands. From every quarter of the 
globe the swift ships bring the varied 
produce which shall help to feed the 
people of our crowded cities, while in 
return are sent out other fruits of 
patient labour and the riches of our 
land. Thus the carriers of the world 
by sea and land are helping in the 
great harvest, and no less those who 
labour in the mines or at the furnace 
or the forge, those whose work is in 
the factory, the warehouse or the 
office. When we are rejoicing in our 
harvest, and think what it teaches us 
and how we can do our part better in 
the years to come, we have to consider 
that our duty lies not only in the line 
of the direct cultivation of the land in 
the best possible way, but even more, 
in these days, in the right ordering of 
our social state, in all the varied labour 
and commerce of the world. ¢ 

The great struggle against the corn 
laws in this country is not yet forgotten. 
Its happy ending gave to a people 
repeatedly on the verge of starvation 
daily bread, and secured to them that 
the bountifulness of the earth should 
no longer mock their poverty and help- 
lessness. So every effort to set free 
the commerce of the world, to bring 
distant lands nearer together, to render 
easier the interchange of their different 
produce, has made for the same good 
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Every year the beautiful old story of 
the fruitful earth is told over again, 
to those who will attend and 
hear—the story of a great friend- 
liness to the children of men, a 
wise friendliness, which gives most to 
patient, steadfast labour and careful 
forethought, which asks faithful service, 
‘but then as from the impulse of a 
generous heart pours out its beautiful 
gifts abundantly. True, that in the 
great harvest of the world light and 
shadow are constantly blended, there 
come misfortunes and at times dire 
calamities ; but even these may not be 
set down as altogether evil in the con- 
tinuous discipline of men, for they call 
forth courage and endurance, they 
quicken sympathy and mutual help- 
fulness, and teach lessons of a true 
humanity which otherwise might not 
be learnt. Such a famine as that 
which has this year desolated so large 
a part of India may seem too over- 
whelming and too terrible in the un- 
utterable sufferings it has caused ; and 
yet we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that a great part of this suffering ought 
to have been prevented, and that its 
recurrence can and must be prevented, 
if we are to do our duty by India; for 
we are assured that while drought 
must from time to time burn up great 
tracts of the land a wiser and more 
generous administration weuld deliver 
the people from the worst effects of 
such calamity. And altogether we may 
be bold to say that’in the world as it 
is to-day, with the available resources 
of experience and civilisation, every 
year’s harvest brings enough for all 
and to spare, and if anywhere there is 


We have yet many things to learn as 
.| to the best way of sharing the good 
gifts of the earth; but through hard-: 


we are constantly learning, and shall 


the land, this season brings memories 
mingled with the 


end. In this country much more might 
surely still be done, by reformed land 
laws and by other means, to lead back 
many of our people to a country life, 
thus making the land more productive, 
and relieving to that extent the dread- 
ful pressure of poverty in great cities. 

livery year the lesson is brought 
home to us with fresh intensity, when 
we think of the condition of our own 
people and of other nations throughout 
the world, how closely our whole life ig ° 
linked with the life and fruitfulness of 
the earth, and how much depends on 
growing wisdom and self-control in 
civilised nations, on a clearer apprehen- 
sion of mutual interest, that shall 
make ignorant and insane hostility im- 
possible—an interest which must lead 
through friendly co-operation at last to 
a genuine sense of brotherhood among 
men. 

In the midst of our harvest thank- 
fulness, we have to mourn this year 
not only the dreadful calamity which 
has befallen our brethren in India, but 
for yet sadder reasons the desolation 
of the war in South Africa, thousands 
of lives lost, many other thousands 
maimed and impoverished, while of the 


-people’s wealth millions have been 


worse than wasted in a conflict which 
ought to have been avoided—millions, 
the loss of which we do not yet realise in 
the heavy burden it must lay upon our 
people. And yet while we are learning 
the stern lessons of these calamities, 
we may take comfort in the thought of 
the wonderful recuperative power of 
Nature and of our own race, if only we 
will dare to be true to its inward law. 
We do not live by bread alone, . 
though without bread we cannot live. 
And we are coming to understand that 
as a people we can only have the bread 
which is needed for our life, if we have 
also that other nourishment, which is 
the Word of Gop to every living soul. 
That is to say, we cannot have for all 
our people and for all the peoples of 
the earth, enough of the outward daily 
bread and the simple, natural joys of 
life on earth, unless we have in our 
hearts righteousness, compassion and 
brotherly love. So Gop is leading us 
to see further and understand more 
clearly the meaning of our life, in which 
outward things, things of the earth and 
the material frame, are so wonderfully 
blended with the inner spirit. Only 
the trne spirit can overcome our diffi- 
culties, rightly order our growing, com- 
plex life. Mere self-interest must fail, 
but righteousness and truth, compas- 


‘sion and brotherly love, in a word the 


wise and holy spirit that was in Jesus 
Curist, the purest spirit of our common 
humanity, that can rule and conquer, 
and destroy the evil which else must 
destroy us. 3 

The kingdoms of this earth must be 
made kingdoms of the living Gop, if 
all the people are to have bread enough, 
if all the goodness of Gop in this rich 
and beautiful earth is to be fully 
enjoyed. That will be the true harvest 
of faith and love, for which we have to 
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work and pray, when from every heart 
shall go up the song of joy and thank- 
fulness: ‘‘ The earth hath yielded her 
increase, and God, even our own God, 
shall bless us.”’ 


THE PULPIT. 


THE EDUCATION OF MAN.* 
BY THE REV. 


L. DE BEAUMONT KLEIN, 
D.sc., &e. 


“ Let all things be done unto edifying.” — 
1 Cor. wiv. 26. 


Lzr all things be done unto edifying, 
or, as we might say, unto building up, 
for the expression used here by Paul 
represents an architectural notion applied 
in a spiritual sense. In another way, our 
word “ education ” is possessed of a similar 
meaning. It really signifies: to draw out 
the mental powers of the child, to stir 
them up into activity, and to discipline the 
activity thus provoked. We might there- 
fore say also: let all things be done unto 
educating, taking education in its broadest 
and highest sense. 

And, in thus paraphrasing this great 
saying of the Apostle Paul, we feel we 
are not doing serious violence to his full 
meaning. For he undoubtedly looked 
upon Religion as the supreme education of 
man. Every element of knowledge was, 
in his eyes, but a schoolmaster to lead_us 
to Christ; and the Law itself, however 
sacred in virtue of its supposed divine 
origin, was no more, whatever the Scribes 
and Pharisees might say. This idea was 
promptly taken up by the Christian 
Church and applied by her with increasing 
rigidity as time went on. Not only was 
all available knowledge made to minister 
to the needs of Theology, but the actual 
truth and practical value of all knowledge 
were made to depend upon their harmony, 
real or apparent, with certain canons of 
truth already determined. 

Those canons were the test of all that 
deserved the name of knowledge, and 
what they did not Lnow, it was not always 
safe to call knowledge. Thus the founda- 
tions were laid of that great historical 
conflict which arose, as was inevitable, 
when the human mind, recovering itself, 
insisted on comparing the results of its 
investigations with the teachings of 
dogmatic Christianity. 

Wisely taught by the experience of the 
past, the British Association, which we so 
cordially welcome in Bradford this year, 
has carefully abstained from anything 
that might tend to intensify that painful 
conflict in our times. The present popu- 
larity of the Association with all classes 
is indeed in marked contrast to the feeling 
which prevailed openly in certain quarters 
in former days. Such a popularity is the 
best proof of the wise moderation and 
truly liberal attitude of that influential 
body. Its members state the results of 
their investigations with a simplicity 
entirely free from all aggressiveness, 
calmly assured that there is something 
divine in the nature of truth, which must 
ultimately appeal to the mind and _ heart 
of all sincere worshippers. However, the 
study of the momentous conflict between 
Religion and Science in the past certainly 
reveals two most important facts :— 


* A sermon preached in Chapel Lane Chapel, 
Bradford, in connection with the meeting of the 
British Association, Sept. 9, 1900, 


First, in all that has to do with certain 
metaphysical ideas and theories, Science 
has been unable to affect Theology in any 
marked degree. The contingent realm of 
second causes is the proper sphere of 
Science; the investigation of laws, the 
testing of the facts of experience, the just 
application of induction and deduction 
within the strict limits of observed pheno- 
mena, these constitute her domain. When- 
ever Science has attempted to go outside 
of her province,she has ceased to beScience, 
and therefore has failed to make good her 
position or to justify her attacks. Her 
telescopes and microscopes are powerless 
in respect to that which is beyond the 
reach of scientific scrutiny. The story is 
often told, to illustrate the anti-religious 
tendencies of science, how one day 
Napoleon I. met the great astronomer 
Laplace soon after the publication of his 
work on the Dynamics of the Solar 
System. “I noticed,” said the Emperor 
to Laplace, “that in your book the name 
of God does not occur anywhere,” 
“Sire,” answered Laplace, “I had no 
need of that hypothesis.” Now, we should 
realise thatsuch an answer 1s not necessarily 
a materialistic and an irreligious one, but 
that it may be, and probably was, the blunt 
answer of a mathematician who did not feel 
justified in introducing theological terms 
in a strictly scientific work, merely for the 
sake of appearances. He understood the 
proper sphere of Science and rigidly kept 
to it. For this he only deserves praise. 
But, on the other hand, it must be recog- 
nised that within her own province Science 
has undoubtedly compelied Theology to 
modify her former views in several impor- 
tant particulars. 

For instance, the defeats of Theology in 
the field of Astronomy are well known; her 
defeats in the field of Geology are more 
recent, but no less striking. Many of us 
can still remember the discussions re- 
specting the antiquity of man. Since 
then, that antiquity has been steadily 
increasing, as is clearly shown by the latest 
discoveries made at Abydos by a distin- 
guished member of the British Associa- 
tion, Professor Flinders Petrie. The 
usual answer to those facts is that they 
prove the mistakes of theologians as in- 
terpreters of Revelation, but that they 
prove nothing against the Revelation it- 
self. This view of the case has not passed* 
unchallenged, but, in any case, the answer 
practically amounts to a confession that 
Churches which have allowed theologians 
to mislead them possess no infallible 
guidance in their interpretation of Revela- 
tion; a view which, in spite of official 
affirmations, is steadily forcing itself upon 
the intellect of Christian laymen, at icast. 
Hence, the remarkable caution now ex- 
hibited by ecclesiastical authorities in 
connection with scientific subjects. 

While admitting the wisdom of this 
new attitude, unknown to the age of 
Copernicus and Galileo, it must, however, 
be said that the new attitude would more 
fully command our confidence, if exag- 
gerated claims had not been so rashly 
made in the past. The question may be 
asked: Should not a knowledge resting 
upon infallible grounds have also some 
infallible sense of its own limits? If not, 
is not that knowledge constantly exposed 
to the dangers of which we have been made 
aware during the last three hundred years 
by the steady advances of human science ? 
However, this great and, on the whole, 
painful conflict between Religion and 


Science has not been useless. It has 
enabled us to realise more clearly their 
respective limits, and it has, at the same 
time, done away with elements of con- 
fusion which were equally prejudicial both 
to Science and to Religion in the minds of 
men. 

The doctrine of the Relativity of 
Knowledge which pervades our modern 
thought has come to teach us the vanity 
of all efforts on the part of Science to 
deal with the Absolute. The principle of 
relativity which the philosopher finds 
to be true of mind, Science also finds 
to be true of the Cosmos, and this indi- 
cates to her her province. Science has not 
and cannot have any complete knowledge 
even of the essential nature of matter ; 
how then could she legitimately propound 
theories about spirits and their destiny ? 
As it is, the field of labour opened to 
Science is vast enough and glorious enough 
to satisfy her most boundless ambition, 
Her duty is to minister to the intellectual 
side of the education of humanity, and to 
her therefore we may say, in the words of 
Paul: “Let all things be done unto 
edifying.” May she go on building up our 
knowledge, relative though it be, of our 
surroundings, of our conditions of exist- 
ence; and may her best efforts tend to 
that end, for thus only can the social 
destinies of man become fully understood. 

But here a grave objection presents 
itself, about which it would be unworthy of 
us to remain silent because of the difficul- 
ties involved in it. The objection is this : 
if the natural powers with which we are 
endowed thus limit human science to the 
realm of the relative and the contingent, 
how are we to reach to anything beyond ? 
If Science is logically forced to avoid both 
affirmation and denial in all that has to do 
with the ultimate cause of phenomena, 
and with their ultimate destination, what 
organ, it may be asked, remains to man by 
the help of which he may hope to pierce 
through the rigid circle that limits his 
vision ? In other words, if such be, strictly 
speaking, the conditions of human science, 
what becomes of Religion ? 

This difficulty has been fully realised by 
modern philosophers, by no one perhaps 
more clearly than by Immanuel Kant. 
For him, the human intellect is the 
illuminating and regulating agent of our 
nature, but it is the human will which 
really rules over all our faculties. It proffers 
affirmations of its own which are as much 
natural facts as any other facts, and which 
therefore we cannot leave out of account in 
our calculations. Now, -what does it 
affirm? In presence of a physical order 
bound in law, it affirms a moral order 
founded on freedom. It does not explain 
that freedom, but it gives us an invincible 
sense of it. Also, it affirms the supreme 
fact of duty; it lays thus the foundation 
of morality, and upon the real raises the 
ideal. 

Reasoning alone, according to Kant, 
may fail to reach the mystery of Being 
and Substance,God and the Soul. But man 
is not merely reason; he is will, feeling, 
conscience also, and the report of this 
side of his nature, the practical reason, as 
Kant call it, carries with it what may not 
be reasonably ignored or resisted. When 
Vauvenargues said, ‘“ Les grandes pensées 
viennent du cceur,” he was not uttering a 
mere paradox; he was really giving ex- 
pression to the same view, only in a more 
picturesque form. 


This attitude of the Philosopher of 
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Keenigsberg towards the great problem 
has been adopted more or less openly by 
many other thinkers with various modifi- 
cations. But substantially the idea 
remains the same, for it is not a mere 
philosophical figment; it has its roots 
deep in our nature. Religions have not 
given it to us; it has given us Religion. 
Even the latest and most advanced views 
of Evolution fail to weaken the claims of 
our moral nature. For there is no evolu- 
tion out of nothing ; evolution implies the 
progressive development of something. If 
there are moral phenomena increasingly 
manifested in this universe, it must be 
because the conditions of a moral element 
are somehow represented, however faintly, 
in the Reality out of which those phe- 
nomena originate. 

Thus all sides of man’s nature are con- 
tributing to the education of man; all 
things are being done “unto edifying,” 
unto the building up of the perfect man 
through science and through love. In 
this conception, the painful conflict 
between Religion and Science has its 
termination; the proper limitations of 
science are acknowledged, and the sphere 
of the idea}, and of the religion which 
that ideal inspires, is found to rest upon 
a faculty that feels, in its own way, the 
evidence which it cannot see. 

Shall we refuse to listen to one of the 
voices within us, because it seems to lose 
in distinctness what it gains in sublimity 
of utterance? We cannot prove goodness 
and beauty as we can prove a theorem of 
Euclid ; yet we feel assured that the good 
and the beautiful are as much of a reality 
as the true. Here we are not afraid to 
trust to feeling; we know ourselves 
ennobled by that trust. Is the case 
different where Religion is concerned ? 
Linneeus, a man of true scientific disposi- 
tion, watching once the unfolding of a 
blossom, exclaimed: “I saw God in His 
glory passing near me, and bowed my 
head in worship.” This is the spirit in 
which we may best hold communion with 
Nature ; thus we shall be saved from the 
misfortune of losing sight of her profound 
unity, while we are bent upon the study 
of manifold separate aspects. 

Dante, in his vision, thought he saw the 
story of Nature no longer scattered in 
disconnected leaves, but bound with love 
divine into one mystic volume.* It is the 
glory of our humanity that she has come 
to feel herself éalled to realise within her- 
self, in a theme at levst, the meaning of 
that sublime vision. Science is steadily 
gathering into her bosom treasures of 
knowledge; earth, air, and sky are being 
searched, and the mind of man is gradu- 
ally binding into one sacred volume the 
leaves which Science finds scattered 
through the Universe, and gathers together 
in the course of the ages with such noble 
and untiring industry. 

Thus, slowly but surely, we rise to a 
truer conception of the supreme unity of 
Nature, and the conviction is borne: in 
upon us that our highest knowledge and 
our highest spiritual anticipations are both 
the normal result of a universal Cosmic 
process. In this conviction lies the final 
harmony between Religion and Science ; it 
helps us to realise how, by letting “ all 
things be done unto edifying,” our hearts 
and minds may be made to minister with 
combined usefulness to the education of 


* Nel suo profondo vidi che s’interna, 
Legato con amore in un volume 
Cid che per l’Universo si squaderna.— Par. 33,85. 


humanity, led by the love “that beareth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” 

And we are thus emboldened to con- 
clude with the Poet’s prayer which seems 
to express so perfectly the feeling of our 
time in respect to the searchings of our 
minds and the longings of our hearts : 

‘“« , . . Knowledge is of things we see; 

And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow.”’ 


MEADROW CHAPEL, GODALMING. 
ITI. 


Durine almost a century, more records 
are preserved of the societies connected 
with the chapel than of the chapel itself. 
Mr. Joseph Brent is said to have been the 
founder of the Sunday-school, but it 
could only have been working about a year 
when he was called away to Portsmouth, 
and from 1813 until the present time it 
has, I believe, always been considered one 
of the most important branches of our 
work at Meadrow. 

A combination of three schemes was 
proposed under the title of a “ Benevolent 
Society.” It was designed to give in- 
struction to the ignorant, in reading, 
writing, &¢, on the Sabbath day; to 
establish a lending library ; and to give 
relief to the poor. The third object had 
to be abandoned for want of sufficient 
funds. The second was enthusiastically 
pursued. An income of about £10 a year 
was at the disposal of the workers ; in 
three years they had ninety volumes on 
their shelves, and in six they report :— 


Your committee announce with much 
satisfaction the augmentation of books to 
your library. Priestley’s works are con- 
tinued taking in; and those of Milton’s 
and other admired authors are swelling our 
library lists. No one surely can mistake 
the invitation furnished him to make a pro- 
per disposition of his talents and his time. 
He is snatched from the base of perilous 
enjoyment and recreation to mix in the 
society of truth and inspiration. 
ing that makes society more congenial, and 
solitude more enjoyable. The married 
man is made more social, the single more 
conversant, the child more interesting, the 
parent more caressing.”’ & 

To this society and to a kindred one of 
later formation are owing, doubtless, the 
large collection of books, theological for 
the most part, that cover one wall of the 
old chapel; there are Christian Reformers 
from 1816 to 1862; Monthly Repositories 
of the years near 1830 ; probably a com- 
plete set of General Baptist Advocates ; 
General Baptist Assembly reports from 
1815 to 1832, and British and 
Foreign Unitarian reports from 1826 
to 1838, with many other books of 
useful historical reference. The ebbs and 
flows of library membership, the new 
accommodation for books, the attempt to 
open it one evening a week as a reading- 
room—ail these are carefully recorded. A 
curious calculation is extant, dated 1828, 
signed by Richard Wood, secretary, as 
follows :— 

This library now contains 261 volumes, 
which averages an increase of 20 vols. per 
year since its commencement, during which 
period the different books have been taken 
out about 1,000 times; which amounts to 
eight times for each book being read, and 
three books, on an average, taken out every 
Sunday ; and six hours being allotted to the 
reading each book will give three hours 


}each day (Sunday excepted) to the reading 


It is read- | 


of the library books. Now, if we took 
three hours to be equal to three hours 
labour at 2d. per hour, the amount for 
each work will be 8s., which for thirteen 
years will exceed £100, so that knowledge 
to the amount of £100, as interest, has been 
derived from the society, while the principal, 
or books, remain still in our possession and 
use. 

Running on parallel lines with the 
library for eight years, and finally merged 
into it apparently as a juvenile branch, was 
the Meadrow Christian Tract Society, 
started about the same date (1832) as 
similar societies at Billingshurst and 
Horsham. The moderate subscription of 
a halfpenny per week was charged, and 
Mr. John Cooke was the first tr2asurer ; 
he had the unusual experience of “ getting 
weary of the continual balance in hand” ; 
and it was decided to relieve the library 
funds of the charge of the Sunday-school 
and transfer its management to the Tract 
Society. It began with forty-six members, 
but in three years numbered only 27 ; and 
the secretary reports :— 

“The periodicals taken regularly are 
the ‘Christian Teacher,’ ‘Christian Re- 
former,’ ‘Christian Pioneer,’ ‘ Christian 
Child’s Faithful Friend,’ which your 
secretary feels it his duty to state are not 
much inquired for.” Pleasure is, however, 
expressed “In the disposition which is be- 
coming so general among our countrymen 
to form themselves into organised masses 
for all purposes tending to mental; moral, 
and religious improvement as a most 
excellent feature in the varied manifesta- 
tions of the progressing spirit of the age.” 

It is especially explained that the Society 
is not started in antagonism to any of their 
Christian brethren, and that no contro- 
versial tracts will be circulated beyond the 
congregation unless applied for. In the 
school also “no peculiar religious senti- 
ments are inculeated.” The children are 
to come “clean and well combed,” and no 
flogging is to be allowed; two stools are 
bought for the use of the teachers ; 3s. Od. 
is spent on “ knives, quills, &c.”; a letter 
from Horsham cost 8d., while they can 
send one to London for 7d. There is the 
chronic complaint of the want of a few 
more teachers ; “we still find it quite 
impossible to persuade some of our 
young friends, that they might per- 
form all the duties of life, and yet 
teach in our school once in_ -three 
weeks; on the other hand we _ have 
the invaluable assistance of some teachers 
who neglect no business, and _ con- 
sider it the performance of a duty, to 
listen with an attentive ear to their poorer 
brethren who entreat that they ?may be - 
taught to read and write ; to such teachers 
distance is no impediment, and a 
desire to do good overcomes all diffi- 
culty.” 

Enthusiastic and energetic teachers they 
were! Jn some cases it is reported they 
had to come six or nine miles, and to be 
there by 9a.m. Few schools can boast, 
twenty-four teachers and three superin- 
tendents to forty-four scholars; yet as 
the staff attended only one Sunday in 
three it is about our present average 
proportion in the South. At one time in 
its history seven out of nine teachers 
belonged to the Ellis family. The Rev. 
Hy. Williamson, of Dundee, was among 
the scholars at Meadrow; probably also 
the Rev. Philemon Moore, as well as his 
father and grandfather. 

Just now that in connection with our 
‘Oxford movement”? some of our leaders 
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ate advocating one service only a day, and 
an evening meeting conducted by the young 
people for themselves, it is interesting to 
look back to a similar experiment started 
at Meadrow in 1842 under the name of 
‘The Mutual Instruction Society. It had 
about forty members, and met alternately 
on Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 
Within the last few years elderly men have 
spoken of its meetings as giving them their 
first impulse to self-culture. Among the 
names of those who opened its discus- 
sions are Thomas Potter, John Cooke; 
John, Sidney, William and Alfred Ellis ; 
James Kensett, Thomas Agate; and the 
‘Revs. H. Chapman and M. Davidson, who 
acted as leaders. Among the subjects 
discussed were :— 


‘‘Ts a taste jfor literature favourable to 
movality ?”’ 

‘“‘Mhe propriety of introducing a liturgy 
into Unitarian services.’’ 

‘“The necessity of individual exertion in 
Christian churches.’ 

‘‘ What should be the primary object of 
Sunday-school teachers ? ”’ 

_*¢ Advantages of prayer.’’ 

‘* Advantages of early piety.”’ 

‘¢ Saving faith.’’ 

‘¢ Baptism, its nature and obligations.”’ 

‘<The creation of all things.”’ 

‘©On the broad and comprehensive sym- 
pathy with humanity manifested by the 
poets,’’ illustrated by extracts from Pope. 

*¢HLife, character and poetic genius of 
Perey Bysshe Shelley.”’ 
“Is the diffusion of knowledge among 
_the people calculated to make them discon- 
tented with their situation ?”’ 

‘Influence and necessity of 
ments.”’ 

“How far is the want of proper amuse- 
ments for the operative classes connected 
with the immorality and irreligion which 
exist ?”’ 

“On the effects likely to ensue from 
closing the shops in Guildford and Godalm- 
ing at an earlier hour, in what way the 
leisure-time would probably be spent, and 
what provision exists for spending it well.”’ 

.*¢* What effects has temperance upon the 
morals and religion of man ? ”’ 
_ ¢¢ Present system of reforming criminals.”’ 


amuse- 


‘The society lasted about three years, 
and seems to have been broken up by a 
difference of opinion as to the rules by 
which its deliberations should be guided. 

The ministry of the Rev. Edwin Chap- 

man lasted from 184] to 1846. He seems 
to have previously held the pulpits of 
Billingshurst, Deptford, Stamford-street, 
and Newington-green, though there is a 
little conflict of dates in “ Vestiges of 
Protestant Dissent” as to his movements. 
Tn 1844 he delivered a course of six 
Sunday evening lectures, on doctrinal 
subjects, at Guildford. In 1846 his fare- 
well sermon is thus recorded by one of its 
hearers :— 
- “Tast Sunday our excellent minister, 
Mr. Chapman, preached his farewell ser- 
mon in the afternoon. It was an earnest 
and pathetic expression of concern for the 
welfare of his flock; he did not speak 
much of himself, but advised them to go 
on, in love, forbearance and kindness. 
Many shed tears; he was himself much 
moved.” 

When he died, thirty years later, those 
who remembered him spoke with deep 
feeling of their high appreciation of his 
character; their respect and admiration ; 
and of the indebtedness of the Meadrow 
congregation to him. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Maxwell 
Davidson, who came from Billingshurst in 
1846 and emigrated to Australia in 1851 ; 


our service. 
secretary, and a tribute to his predecessor 
runs: “ Mr. Jno. Cooke during many years 
of change, andsomealmostof disintegration 
and collapse, never relaxed his faith ; his 
efforts to unite and bind together one and 
all never ceased.” 
hold that responsible office entered on itin 
the spirit of this gentleman and his suc- 
cessor, it might be the better for those 
beloved churches we serve. 


he returned to England in 1858 and held 
the pulpit at Wareham for a few years. 
He, too, left behind a name still held. in 
erateful remembrance. 

John Robertson is next on the roll; he 
commenced his ministry at Meadrow in 
1852 ; in 1854 he preached the ‘Oldbury 
Double Lecture” ; in 1855 he accepted the 
pulpit at Lewes, but shortly left there for 
Halstead. 

The Rev. Joseph Smith seems to have 
been in charge for the following seven 
years. The story here is difficult to trace, 
but probably during the many changes of 
the time the intervals were filled by lay 
and other help. 

The Rev. Perey Bakewell, who had 


previously held charges at Northampton 


and Warwick, came in 1862 for three 


years ; at the end of that time he went to 


Halifax. “He died in 1868, and the 


~Meadrow minute books record the letter of 
condolence sent to his father on that 
occasion. 


In 1868 authentic records are again at 
Mr. Edwin Ellis was elected 


If more of us who 


At that date the Rev. W. D. Smyth was 


pastor, but the following year he resigned 


on account of ill-health, and the Rev. W. 


A. Clarke, of Pudsey, was invited. Among 


his staunchest helpers he counted ‘the 
secretary, and Edwin Kensett, who was 
acting as treasurer. He was aman of con- 
siderable physical strength avd great 
activity ; we still remember here, how he 
used to walk to Horsham (twenty miles) 
on a Saturday afternoon, in order to ex- 
change pulpits on the following day with 
Mr. Dunbar or Mr. Scott. 

New Sunday-school accommodation was 
necessary, and after much consideration 
it was decided to use the old chapel as a 
schoolroom and build a new chapel close 
to the road. A legacy of £110 was used 
for the purpose, and about £200 collected 
from members of the congregation and 
friends. The last services in the old 
chapel were held on July 17, 1870; ali 
the reports read hopefully about this 
time ; a sewing class was started, a bene- 
volent society arranged; collections for 
the French Fund, through M. Coquerel, 
and the Chicago Fund, through Robert: 
Collyer, were made. In 1874 and 1875 
courses of lectures were given in Guild- 
ford, and a Theological Reading Society 
was started, to which the Meadrow Library 
lent forty books. This energy reacted, 
for the time, favourably on Meadrow ; 
the principal matter under discussion 
from 1870 to 1874 was one of church 
government; after long deliberation the 
church formally decided on severance from 
the General Baptist Assembly, with which 
it had been connected since its foundation. 
Toward the close of his ministry here, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarke suffered a severe loss 
in the death of their young daughter. I 
was told, but lately, that he preached her 
funeral sermon from the same text he 
chose the evening of his own sudden 
death which occurred a few years ago. 
The success at Guildford resulted in the 
formation of a congregation, and building 


a church there which was opened in 1877, 
and by degrees the activities of the congre- 
gation naturally flowed toward the more 
populous locality. Mr. Clarke resigned 
the joint ministry of Meadrow and Guild- 
ford in 1882. 

The Rev. Samuel Pinkerton was at 
Meadrow from 1886 to 1890, and either 
before or after those dates the Revs. 
Frank Freeston and Edgar Fripp each 
had a student’s supply year there. The 
Rev. Hubert Clarke commenced his work 
there in 1894, and among the results of it 
is the formation of a good string band 
which leads the musical part of the service, 
and which has solved in another way the 
problem Mr. and Mrs. Watts set them- 
selves to unravel, in the near neighbour- 
hood. 

This series of articles must not close 
without an acknowledgment of Mr. Hillis’ 
kindness in allowing me the use of several 
of the manuscript books. An extract of 
one entry in his handwriting may fitly 
conclude them. 

MINUTE BOOK, 1869. 

We ask a man to come and minister to us, 
to accept such small stipend as we can 
collect,. we say to him in effect ‘**‘ we are 
sadly overdone with every-day cares, and 
some of our highest thoughts and best feel- 
ings are like to be choked. We cannot 
verify all our views, nor read up on disputed 
points ; our ideas of education and of life 
get obscured and narrowed by our circum- 
scribed vision—come and help us, minister 
to our highest needs, let us have the advan- 
tage of views from a higher standpoint than 
our own, rule us by your stronger efforts in 
the path of duty, show us how to work with 
you to the end we have in view.’’ Thereis 
no more wonderful relationship than this 
between pastor and flock, nothing more sad 
and painful if it is incomplete and unreal, 
nothing more cheering and more beautiful 
if harmonious and complete. E._E. 

I should be glad of any further infor- 
mation that would fill the gaps in my 
narrative. E. Kenserr, - 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


— ~>—— 

[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME ; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. | 


VEGETARIANISM. 


Sir,—In reference to Mr. Mott’s letter 
in last week’s Inquirer, the definition of 
cruelty as “inflicting unnecessary pain” 
is one which will serve well enough for 
the question under discussion. While 
entirely dissenting from his axiom that 
“ moral right and wrong have no connec- 
tion with purely physical actions,” I agree 
that the justifiable element in all 
slaughter depends upon its necessity or 
otherwise. At present it does not appear 
possible for us vegetarians to be consistent 
non-slaughterers, but as regards’ products, 
such as food, feathers, and furs, it is 
abundantly proved by example that they 
are not among the necessaries of life. 
Therefore to avail ourselves of them is to 
be guilty of a “cruel” action, as per 
definition. Mr. Mott’s gentle raillery as 
to those creatures, such as vermin, which 
we are forced to kill for the sake of health 
and comfort, of course does not apply. In 
defence of our lives, too, we must -kill. 
Vegetarians need by no means ‘confine 
themselves to this argument,” but even if 
they should do so their case will be a 
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sufficiently hard nut for the kreophagist 
to crack. 

It is curious that the statement should 
have been made that ‘from the earliest 
times man has been a flesh-eater.” What 
is meant by “man”? Certainly the whole 
human race has not always been, any more 
than it is now, carnivorous, and some 
tribes, following their original instincts, 
bave been cannibals, but this does not 
prove that they were divinely intended to 
be so, orso to remain. Moreover, science 
tells us that the teeth, jaws, and digestive 
organs of humanity were never meant for 
masticating and assimilating flesh-foods, 
being almost precisely like those of the 
monkeys which are entirely frugiverous. 

It is scarcely a correct statement that 
those races which have subsisted on a 
vegetable and fruit diet have “ been of little 
account in the world’s history.” What 
about the highly cultured Indian races and 
the ancient civilisation of China? The 
Chinese are even now proving, and prov- 
ing very vigorously, that we must recog- 
nise them as of some importance. It is 
certain also that fighting qualities do not 
solely reside in consumers of animal food. 
Another point to be remembered on this 
head is that until the last generation or 
two the mass of the inhabitants of these 
islands were too poor to be flesh-eaters 
toany greatextent, and yet it was with these 
men that we won our victories. Napoleon, 
too, led to unequalled military glory an 
army composed of oppressed and miser- 
ably poor peasants whose means could 
not possibly have procured much beyond 
pulse and bread. 

Avery serious consideration attaching 
to this subject is that if we are to base our 
conduct entirely upon the assumption 
that man, as the superior animal, has abso- 
lute rights over the lives of the inferior, 
we may come in time to believe that the 
higher humans ought to be preserved by 
the sacrifice of the lower, a doctrine which 
is already being put into practice by cer- 
tain ardent Viennese vivisectors. 

Tn conclusion, allow me to say that Mr. 
Mott is evidently mistaking my identity. 
My life is neither “useful” nor “ beauti- 
ful,” and certainly my fame can never have 
reached Leicester. Rurx Mitts. 

Birmingham. 


Sir,—If mankind took to a diet of 
vegetables, fruit, milk, and eggs, would 
killing cease? Suppose we leave the fish 
to eat one another, abolish altogether the 
pig, the turkey, the goose, the duck, and 
the pigeon, give up our pet the dog and 
the useful cat (to avoid the daily slaughter 
of thousands of puppies and kittens), let 


us even clothe ourselves with cotton and. 


linen, deny ourselves the music of stringed 
instruments, and many other luxuries 
that are not necessary, and abolish the 
sheep. Let us get the State to pension 
the old horses, or let us work them till 
they die in harness, or let us abolish the 
horse, too, and have only automobiles, 
steam-ploughs, &e. When we have done 
all this, what about the superfluous cocks 
that are hatched from the eggs, the super- 
fluous bulls born from the cows? What 
about the aged hens that have ceased to 
lay, the aged cows that have ceased to 
give milk? Surely some prophet will 
then arise and condemn the crime of au 
egg and milk diet, and we shall abolish 
the farmyard entirely, and digging and 
climbing man will be the only domestic 
animal left! 


Now, putting aside the argument that 
man is what he is because he is omnivor- 
ous, let us look at the thing from the 
animals’ side of the question. Would not 
the pleasure we should do away with be 
infinitely greater than the amount of pain 
we should abolish? I presume that the 
beasts know their hour of death no more 
than man knows his, and even a cruel 
death, as a rule, only lasts a few seconds— 
nothing compared with the months and 
years of happy well-fed existence. 

Bath, Sept. 10. A. E. Jonss. 


THE MUSICAL VICAR. 


Tue fame of the musical vicar had 
reached me years ago, but it was not till 
the other day that I found myself in the 
town where he works and “ plays.” 
Looking over the announcements for the 
Sunday I was to spend there, I caught 
sight of his name appended to a notice 
that on that Sunday afternoon he would 
conduct a people’s service, to include a 
performance of music on the orchestral 
organ, and an address on “ What 
language does music speak? ”—both by 
the vicar himself. When the appointed 
time came I found myself one of the 
‘“‘people””—mostly women and young 
persons—who were drawn to hear the 
accomplished clergyman. The service 
opened with two collects and the Lord’s 
Prayer, the last being recited in the 
peculiar hurried manner but too common 
in churches of the Establishment. A 
hymn was then sung, one of severalin the 
course of the service, the singing being 
chiefly done by a small choir of boys very 
imperfectly heard by me. The musical: 


selections which followed included 
a piece by Gounod and two from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, in which the 


properties of the orchestral organ were 
skilfully exhibited by the clerical organist, 
who also was the composer of the hymu 
tunes used on the occasion. 

It would be unbecoming, im more than 
one way, were I to attempt a critical- 
estimate of the performance, which was at 
the same time a service. If the soft 
passages seemed at times too soft, and 
the loud passages too loud, there may 
have been others who enjoyed it all just 
as 1t was, and to whom the whole was 
restful and inspiring. It was inevitable, 
I suppose, that, while I took with grati- 
tude the comfort it brought me, I fell to 
musing whether there were no possibilities 
of similar Sunday afternoon services in 
some of our own better equipped churches. 
Here were some 400 people, probably, who 
at least found something worth listening 
to on that Sunday afternoon ; and, if I was 
not too sanguine, it appeared that a very 
little judicious alteration in style would 
have rendered the occasion most beauti- 
fully gracious and memorable. I thought 
some of our musical ministers might easily 
emulate the vicar, by making some such 
provision for the “people’s” Sunday 
afternoons; even if it is highly improbable 
that many of them can approach his tech- 
nical skill, and certain that none of them 
has an organ with the roll of drums and 
clash of cymbals amongst its resources. 
But someone might be found to play. 
True, it would be unfair to impose on pro- 
fessional organists for gratuitous work ; 
but there are not a few young musicians 
amongst us who might do themselves and 
the world a service by aiming at the 
ability requisite for such occasions, . If the 


idea took root, why should there not grow 
up an Order of St. Cecilia amongst them, 
the aim of which would be the musical 
nurture of devout feelings amongst the 
people ?. ; 

The vicar had his offertory at the closa, 
and I should suppose that any expenses 
of printing and attendances would be 
much more than covered. The one bass 
soloist and the choir of boys probably 
volunteered—in any case the expense on 
this score in similar services need not be 
large. The one thing needful is to give 
the best music as far as possible in the 
best way. 

We came ultimately to the address, and 
T should like not to be critical about that: 
either, for one’s heart went out to this 
unconventional, manly-looking man, who 
had so clearly chosen his owa line and 
followed it out with earnost devotion. Hs 
read his address, however, and it was to 
be printed, we heard; so that it must be 
taken as having be2n somewhat carefully 
thought out and prepared. All the more 
it surprised one painfully. It missed its 
mark entirely, as it seems to me. The 
good man c‘early started out to tell us 
that music speaks a universal language, 
but it is hardly credible that what he 
really did was to tell us that musical 
script is the same all the world over— 
which, unhappily, it is not. Surely, one. 
thought, he will remind us that there is a 
power in sweet sounds to appeal to all- 
hearers, nd matter what their native land 
or speech may be; he will lead us through 
a contemplation of the universal sway of 
music to a realisation of the common heart 
of humanity, despite all divisions of sect, 
party, nation or race. Alas! not a word 
of it. And yet I feel he must have had 
some such idea in mind when he set out, 
but lost it somehow among his fugues. 
Anether incredibility—at least if one had 
not heard it; this good, cultivated man, 
who is the responsible religious teacher of a 
large parish, and who in the course of a 
season addresses thousands of well-to-do. 
visitors, actually told us that the English 
speak English, their neighbours across 
the Channel French, another race German, 
and another Arabic, ‘because of sin.” 
Of course he only said so on the authority 


‘of the story of the Tower of Babel, which 


he duly quoted and evidently accepted - 
implicitly. He was a sensible man, too, 
in many things; witness his straight 
advice to parents to secure to their children 
some facility in a second language, and so 
qualify them to receive and give the 
benefits of foreign intercourse. Witness 
also his hearty denunciation of the sham 
antique in church music, as for example 
when “Gregorian tones” are sung by 
congregations, and used by organists as_ 
a basis for the most florid accompani- 
ments, than which nothing could be more 
glaringly out of place. The vicar evi- 
dently does not like the “Gregorian” 
style. He praised its inventors as good 
servants of their day, but claimed that 
the music of these later generations is 
vastly superior and is more appropriate to 
anintelligent worshipof God. I thoroughly 
liked his outspokenness, also, in regard to 
the neglect often shown towards men who, - 
like Keble and Neale, have rendered 
priceless service to the devotional life of 
the Church ; and I heartily welcomed his 
plea for courage in adopting new methods 
of appealing to the masses and drawing 
them to the higher and nobler ideals of 
life. All the more, it seemed a pity that 
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the “Gregorian tones” of Hebrew tradi- 
tion still imposed themselves on him. And 
all the more, it seemed a duty that those 
who had something better to say in the 
light of later revelations should say it, 
whether anything like the musical vicar’s 
allurements be employed or not. 

WeeGa Tl: 


GOD IN THE PRESENT. 


Essuntrat Religion is the Art of Living 
—the sum of all other arts whatsoever. 
And the foundation of this art is practical. 
All progress made in the development of 
life has been through the invasion of 
reverent common sense into the realms of 
false imagination. Analysis of the Refor- 
mation will show that the eruptions which 
gave it power came from a deeper stratum 
than theological technicalities or surface 
dogma. Those who are claimed as martyrs 
of a particular section of evangelicalism, 
were in fact exponents of God’s greatness 
in the human heart by its refusal to fly in 
the face of the verity of nature. Take, 
for instance, the tailor of Evesham, who 
was burnt because he maintained that 
Jesus sitting at supper could not give his 
disciples his living body to eat; such 
opinion was the certainty of a plain man, 
who would not believe what was repug- 
nant to that reason which was the salvation 
and guide in the mystery of daily life. 
Such men were not the soldiers of a 
religious finality, but communicating links 
between the old and the new. It is not 
the letter of their faith that should be 
regarded, but its spirit. 

It is the realisation of their spirit that 
turns our attention to contemporary 
thinkers. The Creator did not cast all his 
pearls, or even an undue proportion of 
them, into one age—not even into the 
Elizabethan.* In acknowledging present 
hearts as inspired we do not honour the 
past less, but our own age more. To such 
translators of the Divine, as to their fore- 
runners, Harth is college, and the Creation 
itself the living Scripture. Older comments 
upon it they weigh and revise in the light 
of fuller knowledge, retaining all that is 
true, striking out all that is dead, They 
are the authoritative editors of the Great 
Manual ; they bring it up to date; they 
gather together what has been discovered 
since it was last given to the world ; they 
present to the apprentices of life not only 
the glories of original experience, but, in 
addition, the succour of the most recent. 
And they present it not only to appren- 
tices, but also to those of the workmen 
who are sufficiently wise to believe that 
the axioms known at the time of the com- 
pletion of their own indentures did not 
constitute the terminus of human know- 
ledge. 

The term “inspired ” may in this sense 
be held to cover all those who by the sin- 
cerity and direction of original thought 
make life holy. In them all the operation 
of the sacred law of noble purposeand devo- 
tion’to mankind will be clear. As the moon, 
by the fact of its revolving round our 
planet as its ceutre, also revolves round 
the greater attraction of the sun, those 
thinkers whose bond is human service, by 
that very bond are brought into the light 
of the Divine Radiance, and reflect the 
glory of the Supreme. 


Thought is the regenerator of the 


* The lecture from which the above is taken was 


given at Stratford-on-A vas 


‘individual, and therefore of the world. 


Thought is the root of action. Alter a 
man’s heart belief, and you alter his life. 
It is modern thought that must in the first 
place feed the mind of modern man, as 
fresh wheat must feed his body. Modern 
thought alone is trained and prepared for 
the conquering of the new positions and 
strongholds to which error has shifted its 
mobile forces. Old books of tactics are 
useful neither in material nor spiritual 
warfare. They may answer in maintain- 
ing an unattacked position in one’s own 
camp, but they will never overtake and 
overcome the enemy in his stronghold. 
The wisdom of the modern answers to the 
wants of the modern. 

Take for the moment the message of 
one whom we may justly regard as among 
God’s minor prophets, John Ruskin. He 
givesirresistible prominence to the necessity 
of contact with, and the understanding 
of the beauty of Nature as an indispensable 
religious factor. But had he lived ten 
centuries ago he would undoubtedly 
have given the same preponderance 
of emphasis to the wonder and freedom 
of towns. Towns in the earlier days were 
the up-builders of life: to-day they come 
perilously near to becoming its death- 
vault. The living teacher looks on the 
conditions of living men with actual eyes, 
and is able to adjust, according to his 
power, his ministration to the most critical 
wants of his’age. 

Amid all the turmoil, the littlenesses, 
the confusions of our own times, there 
have sounded through the lips of men 
who have lived, and are living in the same 
century as ourselves, inspired calls, as 
deep heart-music, as searching invocations 


to a truer and manfuller life, as subtle 
and all-embracing potencies of thought 


as ever have been breathed out beneath 
the sun. These are the angels of the 
God of the Living: they arouse men to 
the divinity of life here and now. 
Ernest Beruam. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

saan aa 

Bootle.—The Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 
wag reopened on Sunday, 2nd inst., after extensive 
alterations and decoration, and presented a charm- 
ing interior. The Rev. J. Morley Mills, late of 
Nantwich, who succeeds the Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 
entered upon his work, and preached, morning and 
evening, on “The Church of God” and “Our 
Gospel.” Both sermons were deeply impressive 
and able, and the services were on a high level. 
Unusually large congregations assembled, and 
everything pointed toa bright future for the church. 
On Thursday, 6th inst., a large and cheering con- 
yersazione was held to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Mills. 
On the platform, besides the Chairman of the 
Church and others, were the Revs. E. Ceredig 
Jones (of Bradford), H. D. Roberts, R. 8. Redfern, 
T, Lloyd Jones, J. F. Jones, J. L. Haigh, J. 
Anderton, and H. W. Hawkes ; the Rev. J. Crossley 
was also present. Letters of regret for absence and 
of good wishes were received from the Revs. Dr. 
Klein, R. A, Armstrong, W. J. Jupp, J. C. Hirst, 
C. H. Wellbeloved, J. M. Whiteman, and D. Davis ; 
and from Messrs. C. W. Jones, Cedric Boult, 
Sydney Jones, and others. Cordial welcomes were 
offered to Mr. and Mrs. Mills on behalf of the 
church, the Sunday-school, the Ladies’ Work 
Society, the Liverpool District Missionary Associa- 
tion, the local ministers, and the laity (represented 
by Mr. R. Robinson), After an address from the 
Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, who first led Mr. Mills to 
enter our ministry, Mr. Mills responded in an 
eloquent and intensely earnest speech, which was 
a convincing augury of the spirit in which he has 
undertaken the pastorate, The addresses were 


interspersed with music by members of the choir, 
and concluded with a brilliant organ solo by Mr, 
Mount, the church organist. Refreshments and 
social intercourse followed. Friends from South- 
port, Liscard, Hope-street, the Ancient Chapel, 
Birkenhead, &c., were present. 

Boston.—Mr. Briggs, of Nottingham, conducted 
the service at the Unitarian Chapel, Spain-lane, last 
Sunday evening. His sermon on the subject, 
“What is Man,’ was well rendered and much 
appreciated by the large number present. 

Bradford.—In connection with the meeting of 
the British Association in Bradford, the preacher 
last Sunday, at Chapel-lane Chapel, was the Rev. 
Dr. Klein, of Ullet-road Church, Liverpool, who 
preached in the morning the sermon on “‘ The Edu- 
cation of Man,” which we are glad to be able to 
print in full in our present issue. In the evening 
Dr. Klein’s sermon was on “The Romance of Human 
Learning.” He took as his text Proverbs ii. 10-11, 
and dealt eloquently with the story of the progress 
of knowledge, and the obstacles which had to be 
overcome. It was not enough, he said, to enjoy 
the triumphs of science, they must gratefully 
remember the struggles of inventors and discoverers, 
men, aye and women too, who had become martyrs 
in the search of truth. The story of human learn- 
ing was not merely romantic, it was highly instruc- 
tive, and full of precious religious lessons. The 
romance of human learning presented the spectacle 
of men who, in spite of poverty and sickness, in 
spite of social drawbacks, in spite of lack of time, 
had successfully struggled to satisfy the highest 
cravings of their souls. They were examples as 
pathetic as anything we could read of in fiction, the 
struggles of the poor, the struggles of the rich, the 
struggles of the weak, the struggles of the deaf 
and the blind, the effort of the soul in spite of 
impediments to reach that harmony which it was 
made possible to reach. We must remember that 
these men had been gathering knowledge for us, 
they had been the martyrs and heroes of 
humanity, and the wealth of knowledge which we 
possessed, that which had laid the foundation and 
made it possible for the British Association to meet 
in Bradford, had been prepared by the sweat of the 
brow and the tears of anxiety and desire of these 
noble souls. 

Dromore (co. Down).— On Thursday, Aug 30, the 
Rev. Alfred Davison was ordained to the ministry 
of the Presbyterian congregation, in succession to 
the late Rev. D. Thompson. The opening service 
was conducted by the Rev. W. E. Mellone, Modera- 
tor of the Armagh Presbytery, the sermon being 
preached by the Rey. S. C. Pinkerton, after which, 
the usual questions having been put and answered, 
the ordination prayer was offered by the Rev. J. F. 
Kennard, while the hands of members of the Pres- 
bytery were laid upon the kneeling candidate’s 
head. The charge to minister and people was then 
delivered by the Rev. A. B. Hamilton. The mem- 
bers of the congregation subsequently entertained 
their visitors and other friends at luncheon, and in 
the evening a successful soirée was held, Mr. John 
Moore, J.P., presiding. At the luncheon the chair 
was taken by Mr. J. R. Miniss, among the speakers 
being the Very Rev. Mgr. M‘Cartan, P.P.V.F., and 
Dr. Strain, while other orthodox ministers were 
among the guests, 

Mossley.—The congregation of the Christian 
Church, Stamford-road, have had recently to mourn 
the death of Mr. William Mason, of Lorne-street, 
formerly manager of the Co-operative Society’s 
Central Boot and Shoe Establishment ; also of Mrs. 
Abraham Morrell, wife of the secretary of the 
Mossley Industrial Co-operative Society, and 
daughter of the late Mr. James Robinson, who is 
spoken of in a local paper as “the real founder of 
the Christian Church and Sunday-school in Stam- 
ford-road.” 

Pontypridd (Resignation).—The Rev. Dr. 
Griffiths has resigned his position as minister of 
the congregation meeting in the Old Town Hall. 
Sheffield.—At the half-yearly meeting of the 
teachers’ of the Sheffield and District Sunday 
School Union, held at Upperthorpe on Monday, 
Sept. 10— being the occasion of a paper by Mr. E. 
G. Chitty on his visit to the recent Summer Ses: 
sion of Sunday School Teachers at Oxford—a 
resolution was unanimously passed, strongly 
approving of Mr. Copeland Bowie’s suggestion, 
made at the above Session, in favour of the issue of 
a yearly teachers’ code, or book of rules and sug- 
gestions for the guidance of Sunday-school teachers, 
in a similar manner to that used in the case of 
Board Schools ; and it was further resolved that 
notice of this resolution be sent to our two Unite 
arian papers, and to Mr. Ion Pritchard, hon, 
secretary of the Sunday Schoo! Association. 

Warrington.—A meeting was held in the Cairo- 
street Schools on Thursday week, to bid farewell to 
the Rev. W. H. Drummand and Mrs. Drummond 
on their removal to Belfast. Mr. Drummond, who 
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is succeeding the Rev. E. I. Fripp at All Souls’ 
Church, has been minister at Cairo-street for the 
past seven years. Speaking of his connection with 
public institutions in the town, a Warrington paper 
says :—‘‘ He took a prominent part in the forma- 
tion of the Warrington District Nursing Associa- 
tion, and about two years ago he was elected a 
member of the Warrington Board of Guardians for 
St. John’s Ward. Educational matters claimed his 
attention, and he was a strong supporter of the 
University Extension Lectures, and also took an 
active’ parb in connection with the Warrington 
Literary and Philosophical Society. He was a 
useful member of the Jofirmary Board and also of 
the committee of the Warrington Savings Bank,” 
The farewell meeting was largely attended, but Mr. 


and Mrs. William Long, Mr, Frederick 
Monks, and Mr. Woodcock, treasurer of the 
congregation, were unfortunately unable to 


be present. The chair was taken by Mr. J. 
R. Young, who spoke in terms of warm appreciation 
of Mr. Drummonda’s services, not only in the pulpit, 
but in every branch of their work. Never 
during the past twenty years had their chapel 
stood higher in general esteem than at present. 
They felt the parting from Mr. and Mrs. Drummond 
very keenly. They asked Mr. Drummond’s accept- 
ance of an oak writing desk which was being made 
to his own design. Mr. Muir then presented to Mr. 
Drummond a framed photograph of the members of 
the choir, and other photographs are to follow. 
Mr. T. Birchall next presented to Mrs. Drummond 
a beautifully executed bronze statuette of Mercury, 
with expressions of gratitude and deep personal 
regard. Mrs. Drummond having acknowledged the 
gift, Mr. Drummond followed, and thanked his 
friends not only for all that had been said that 
night, and for their farewell gifts, but for many 
things that had been said to him during the past 
weeks. The desk would be a constant source of 
delight to him, and as he wrote his sermons on it, 
it would be linked with memories of Cairo-street 
Chapel. If in the future he was able to do any 
good thing and to preach the Gospel with any 
power, it would be due not to himself alone, but to 
the influence of things they had experienced 
together at Cairo-street. He then spoke of the 


reasons which had decided him to accept the call | 


to All Souls’ Church, the great opportunity of 
service which cffered there, the strong ties of 
ancestry and Irish sympathies which drew him to 
Belfast, and seemed to mark him as specially fitted 
for the post. During the past weeks he had felt 
as never before the depth and sincerity of the 
attachment which bound him to friends at War- 
ripgton, but while the parting was painful, he 
could not feel that in going he would lose his 
friends. Having referred to his work in the town, 
and the pleasure of association with members of 
other churches, Mr. Drummond spoke of the growth 
of their congregation and the prosperous future 
that awaited them, and concluded with renewed 
expressions of thanks. On Sunday Mr. Drummond 
preached his farewell sermons at Cairo-street, 
Whitby.—The last of the open-air services con- 
ducted by the Rev. F. Haydn Williams was held 
on Sunday last. 
not less than 200. Mr. Williams has illustrated 
his teaching by local affairs. He is threatened with 
prosecution by the Harbour Trustees for speaking 


ona piece of ground they claim, but which Mr. | 


Williams nolds to be public property. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PustisHirs.—[All Books, éc., sent to Tux | 


Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, conypel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review]. 


of Allen Lorne, 
By A. Macdougall. 


The Autobiography 
Minister of Religion. 
6s. - (Fisher Unwin.) 

Lhe Story of the Nations: Norway; By 
H. H. Boyesen. 5s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Voices of the Past. By H. 8S. Roberton. 
(G. Bell and Sons.) 

Guide Book to Natural, Hygienic, and 
Humane Diet. By 8. H. Beard. 1s. 
(Order of the Golden Age, Ilfracombe.) 

Third Earl of Shaftesbury: Life, Letters 
and Philosophical Regimen. Edited by 
Benjamin Rand, Ph.D. 15s. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Strand, Captain, Wide World, Sunday 
Strand, Traveller, Contemporary, Scribner's, 
Bookman. 


The average attendance has been | 
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GS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 1] a.m’ 
and 7 P.M., Rev. D. Amos. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Boys’ Own Brigade Church Parade Service, at 
11 a.m., “When I become a Man,” Rev. 
FREDERIC ALLEN, and 6.30 P.M. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. ~ 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and7Pp.m.,Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 6.30 p.m., Mr. J. C. Pan. 
No Morning Services during September. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Frank K. FREESTON, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rey. H. Woops Psrnis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M, and 7 p.m., Rey. R. H. U. Boor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill “Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. A. Gorpon. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawns Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Mr. ARTHUR SavaGE 
CooreEr. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m, and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. : 


| Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 


11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CHynowrTH Porg, 


| Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.M., at Port- 


land Institute, Little Tichfield-street, W., Rev. 
Harry S. Perris, M.A. ; 
ee Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
P.M. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, 3 p.m. (Peckham 
Rye), and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. Carter. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m,, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 


and 7 P.M., Rev. S, Farrinaton. Service for 
Children, 3 P.M. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. L. Taverner. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Woooprina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m., 
Mr. W. J. Hawxins, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. W. Luz. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall], 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 


Se AP ES IN 
PROVINCIAL. 


BaLsaLL HEATH INSTITUTE: OUR FaTHER’s CHURCH 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C. J. SneatTu. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 

“Supply.” : 
BiacKroot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.y, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. Davip Davis. 


| BLaoxroo., Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 


Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bopetu Smita. 
Boortg, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. J. Moruey Mitts, 
BovurnemovrsH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cor. 


| Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 


6.30 p.m., Rev. E, Cerepia Jones, M.A. 


| Briewton, Christ Church( Free Christian), New-road, 


North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET, 

CaNnTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.M., 
Mr. Herpert Rix, 

Dgat and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.™. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 

Eastsourn?®, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 1] aM, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Cra. 

GuinprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E.S Lana Bucxianp, 

Hastineas, South Terrace, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., 
Mr. ¥, Lawson Dopp, M.R.C.S, 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. J. J. Marren, 
Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., Rev. 

O. Hararoye, M.A, 


LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. W. Timmis, 3 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R. A. 
Armstrone, B.A., and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. 
CoBDEN Sm1rTH. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LiveRPOoL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10,30 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. J. FELSTEAD. 

Margate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m. 
Mr. Peter Bonn. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
W.Sroppart, B.A. 

OxrForD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m, Rey. 
Dr. DrumMMonD. 

PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 


PortsmouTH, High-streep Chapel, 11 A.M, and 


6.45 p.mM., Mr. G@. Coszns Prior. 
RamsGatTeE, St. George’s Hall, George-street, High- 
street, 6.30 P.M., Mr. Peter Bonn. 
Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. G. R. Surru. 
RocuHDALg, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m. and 6 P.M., 
Rev. T. P. SpeppING. 

SoarBoroueH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN, 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

SovurHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m. Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.mM., Rev. R. C. Denby. Stables in the 
grounds. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. ; 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m 

York,St .Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6.30P.m., 
Rev. Henry Rawuines, M.A. 


—________ 
IRELAND. 


WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro-.. 


more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. MELLoNE, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


ees ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Sept. 16th, 
at 11.15, J. A. HOBSON, M.A., “ A Little Nation.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. W. 

- S§TODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. ‘ 


pues SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 
(at LIBERTY after September). 


A Behe W. MASON can SUPPLY during 


the Summer and Autumn, or take temporary - 


charge of VACANT PULPIT.— Address, Culcheth, 
Warrington. 


AVERLEY - ROAD 
SMALL HEATH. 
The PULPIT is now VACANT. Communica- 
tions may be addressed to Mr. J. P. P. Durrrep, 
40, Charles-road, Small Heath, Birmingham (Hon. 
Sec.). 


~ CHURCH, 


MARRIAGES. 


Reynotps—PxEarson—On the 8th Sept. at St. 


Luke’s, Nightingale-lane, Wandsworth Com- 
mon, by the Rev. G. Buchanan Ryley, Walter 
Miles, eldest son of Captain W. E. Reynolds, 
late Coldstream Guards, to Lillian Woodville, 
younger daughter of the late William Wood- 
ville Pearson, Esq., of Manchester. : 


DEATHS. 


BuackLEY—On the 4th Sept., at 3, Albany-road, 
Southport, in his 81st year, Charles Harrison 
Blackley, M.D., formerly of Manchester. ~ 

BralTHwarte—On Saturday, the 8th Sept., in her 
tenth year, Helen, the beloved daughter of 
Edward and Elizabeth Braithwaite, of 4, All 
Saints’-terrace, Nottingham. 

HatcH—On the 2nd Sept., at the residence of her 
nephew, Mr. J. D. Hibbert, Crescent House, 
Dukinfield, Catherine, widow of the late S. D. 
Haigh, of St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, late of 


Pro«pect-place, Mossley, in her 75th year. No -- 


cards. Friends please accept this intimation, 
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Society for the Abolition of Vivisection 


Offices: 62, Strand, London. 


The object of this Society is a Law for the 
Total Abolition of Vivisection or putting 
animals to death by torture under any 
‘‘Scientide” pretext whatever. To call on 
the Legislature for less would be to admit 
the principle (and thereby perpetuate the 
enormity) that man is justified in selfishly 
inflicting agony on the innocent. 

Opponents of the Slave Trade agitated not 
for restriction but abolition. The wrongs 
perpetrated by man on animals are even 
more dire than those inflicted by him on his 
own species. The Abolition of Slavery was 
an act of high Christian philanthropy. It is 
no less noble or less Christian to stop the 
ave of other helpless creatures of our 

od. 

The above Society appeals to the Public 
for aid. ; 


TEN TORY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


E.0, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
zi Directors, 


Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrenox, Bart., 21, 


Mincing-lane, E.C. 


Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupay, A.R.LB.A., 


7, Pall Mall $.W. 


F. H, A. Harpoasriz, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 


Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 


SrepHEN SEAWARD TYLER, ‘“ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 


Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent, 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, haltf-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 


free, 
- FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—Mr. and 
Mrs. WOODING, 21, Douglas-road, Canon- 
bury, N. 


AMSONS.—Box of 24 Ibs. of sound 
fruit delivered at any railway station in 
England or Wales for 4s. 6d. 
F. ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, ROYSTON. 


ADY offers services as COMPANION 

or. AMANUENSIS. Well-read and good 

linguist. Cheerful temperament. Would travel.— 
B., INQUIRER Office. 


AN and WIFE, no incumbrance, 

seeks situation as CARETAKERS, either 

Church or Offices.—W. E. A., care of Daw, 
Stationer, 9, Pratt-street, N.W. 


Se eae TEACHER WANTED.— 


Excellent opportunity for further study— 
literary or musical. Preparation for all examina- 
tions, including Froebel Union Assoc, Board, R.A.M. 
and R.C.M.—Stamford Hill High School, 122, 
Stamford Hill, London, N. 


ANTED, reliable HOUSEKEEPER 

to take charge of a Flat in London for two 
gentlemen. Must be a fair cook and willing to do 
all the necessary work, with occasional help. Un- 
exceptionable references required.—Apply, by letter, 
to CHARLES W. Jonzs, 21, Water-street, Liverpool. 


W ANTED, a situation as UNDER 
HOUSEMAID.—Apply, for particulars, to 
Mrs. Cogan Conway, Ringwood. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


=> 


2477a ANNUAL GATHERING. 


ooo 


The ASSEMBLY of GENERAL BAPTIST 
CHURCHES will be held in the BETHNAL 
GREEN-ROAD CHAPEL, SHOREDITCH, on 
MONDAY and TUESDAY, Sept. 17th and 18th. 

On MONDAY, 17th, Divine Service at 7.30 
Sermon by the Rev. J. A. BRINKWORTH. 

On TUESDAY, 18th, at. 10, a Devotional Service, 
followed by PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, by Rev. 
S. Burrows, and BUSINESS MEETING at 11.15. 
Communion Service at 7 o'clock, presided over by 
the Rev. J. Wain, of Trowbridge. 

Refreshments in Schoolroom. Luncheon at 1, 
tickets 1s. 6d. Tea at 5, tickets 6d. each. 

General Secretary, 
Rey. C. A. HODDINOTT, Chichester, 


UKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Established 1800. 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION, 1960, 


SATURDAY, Sept. 22, SCHOLARS’ PROCES- 
SION and TEA PARTY. 

SUNDAY, Sept. 23, SPECIAL SERVICES— 
10.45, Rev. H. S. Tayier, M.A. ; 3, Rev. H. W. 
HawksEs ; 6.30, Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A. 

SATURDAY, Sept. 29, RE-UNION of FORMER 
SCHOLARS and TEACHERS. 

SUNDAY, Sept. 30, SPECIAL SERVICES— 
10.45, Rev. J. Pace Hopps ; 3, Rev. P. H. Wick- 
sTEED, M.A. ; 6.30, Rev. G. H. Vancz, B.D. 


Former Scholars and Teachers who have not re- 
ceived circulars of invitation to the Re-union Party 
are requested to send their names and addresses, at 
once, to Mr. E. B. Broaprick, Mona Bank, Dukin- 
field. 


BK AST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on 
SATURDAY, October 13. Sermon by the Rey. 
J. Woop, in Cross-street Chapel, Manchester. 
Public Meeting in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, 
in the evening. Chairman: Jonn Denpy, Esq. 
Speakers : Revs. J. C. Srreet, of Shrewsbury, and 
J. Morgan WuiteMan, of Liverpool, and others. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
Z, 
fo) 


on the minimum monthly balances, 9 
when not drawn below £100, [, 
Ps DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2 1 /. on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 1 f. 
2lo 2 fo 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOX ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


post free. FRANOIS RAVANSCROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. 5 Kolborn. 
Teleyraphie Address: * BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


Board and RMestvence. 


a 


A FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. RoBERT TURNER, 94 Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C,),.— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH. —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. BOARD and RESIDENCE from 
30s. Send for particulars. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CoaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T, LEONARDS.—‘* Crantock,’”’ 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipney P. Porrsr, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoTeL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, Is. 


PF iSO Ons 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ QuIETUDE, Lonpon.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 
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Schools, etc, 
wa 
EAUFORT, WOODSTOCK AVENUE, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


’ PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School, Highgate). 
Classes in DRESSMAKING, DANCING, &c, 
are being arranged for the Winter Months. 
NEXT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, 
September 19th. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


_— 


ParincreaL—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
The SESSION 1900-1901 will OPEN on 
THURSDAY, October 4th. STUDENTS are re- 
quested to enter their names on WEDNESDAY, 
October 3rd. : 

LECTURES are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education. Taken systematically they 
form a connected and progressive course, but a 
single course of Lectures in any subject may be 
attended. 

COURSES are held in preparation for all the 
Examinations of the University of London in Arts 
and Science for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) 
and for the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and 
also a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in 
Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students 
for Practical Work. Two Entrance Scholarships 
awarded yearly. A Gladstone Memorial Prize and 
the Karly English Test Society’s Prize are awarded 
to Students each June. 

The ART SCHOOL is open from 10 to 4. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


8 WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


_— 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 


TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER 271u, 1900. 
HEAD MASTER. 
GUY LEWIS, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 


ASSISTED BY 
Rey. J. H. WOODS, M.A., of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and Manchester College, Oxford, and 
other Masters. 
This School will provide a sound liberal education. 
Subjects.:—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Music, Drawing. 
There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the School on Sunday. 
Cricket and Football fields, Gymnasium, Fives 
Courts, Workshop, &c. 


Fees. 
For Boarders ... £33 63, 8d. a term (inclusive). 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s. a term, 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief cr to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine. 


Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), Nantwich, 
Cheshire ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


Schools, etc. 


—~— 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, 


The College adheres to tts original principle of 


freely imparting Theological knowledge without 
insisting upon the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines. 


SESSION 1900-1901.—TEACHING STAFF. 
Rev. J. DRummonp, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., Principal. 
Rey. CuarLes Barnes Upron, B.A., B.Se. 

Rey. Wixitiam Appis, M.A. 

Rey. J. Epwin Opgers, M.A , Hibbert Lecturer. 
Rey. J. Estury Carpenter, M.A , Case Lecturer. 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., Tate Lecturer. 

Mr. Freperic Lawrence, M,A., Dunkin Lecturer. 

For particulars‘as to Lectures and Bursaries for 
Students for the Ministry, apply to the Prinorpat, 
or to one of the undersigned, 

H. ENFIELD DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, near Manchester ; 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


Secs, 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. — Inspection invited. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 


PRINCIPAL coe 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 


For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


ee ees OF FRIENDS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. n 

Healthy country district. : 

Fee £40 per annum. 

Write for prospectus. 

Head Master—ALBERT POLUARD, B.A. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRomMyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg). 


Noe 


HOME - READING 
UNION. 


In return for a very low fee of membership, the 
N.H.R.U. provides a list of books, a magazine 
issued mouthly, and tutorial help by correspond- 
ence.—For particulars, address 

The Secretary, N.A.R.U., 
Savoy House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, England. 


I j AMPSTEAD HEATH (close to). 
Lovely views.—TO LET, for about six 
weeks, a well-furnished HOUSE, standing high, 
just thoroughly cleaned and done up, Three sitting, 
five or six bed, one dressing, rooms, Bath (hot and 
cold), three w.c.’s, good kitchen, &c. Garden, with 
summer house and bicycle place. Only small adult 
family, careful tenants, accepted. Convenient for 
trains, trams, &c. Moderate terms. — Write, 
“Speranza,” care of Miss Cole, Rosslyn-hill, N.W. 


physical gifts. . 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


A Novel by a Unitarian Minister which all Unit- 
arians should read. 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ALLEN 
LORNE, MINISTER of RELIGION. By 
ALEXANDER MacpoucaLu. Cloth, 6s. 

Aw Earty Reyiew.— The book is worthy of the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the progress of religious 
thought.”—Scotsman. 

By the Rev. Herpert Moors, M.A., sometime 
S.P.G. Missionary in Japan. 
ALF-HOURS in JAPAN. With 


over 70 Illustrations and a Map. 6s. 


By a Member of the China-Inland Mission. 


OW to READ the CHINESE WAR 
NEWS. A Compendium cof. Geography, 
History, and Biography, &c, dealing with matters 
bearing upon the state of affairs in Far Kast. With 
a Map and Glossary of Military Technical Terme, 
Local Titles, Phrases, &c. Pocket size, 1s. 


The Story of the Nations Series. New Volume. 


Ne By Professor Boyesen. 
With a chapter by C. F. Keary. Fully 
Cloth, 5s. 


Illustrated, and with Map and Index. 


London: T, FISHER Unwin, Paternoster-sq, E.C. 


Studies in Philosophical Criticism 
and Construction. 


By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE, 


M.A, Lond., D.Se. Edin., Examiner in Mental and 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in 
the University of St. Andrews. 


Post 8vo, 103. 6d, net. 


‘¢ We know few recent books which promise more, 
which are written with greater freshness of thought, 
and which show more speculative acuteness, than Mr. 
Mellone’s volume.” —Times. 

‘© A work of real value and interest. The whole 
range of questions which confront the philosophical 
inquirer at the present time are formulated with clear- 
ness and precision, and the author faces the problems 
involved with a conscientious thoroughness which is 
exceptional.”—Dr.. G. F’. Stout, Lecturer in Psy- 
chology in. the University of Oxford, and Editor of 
Mind. 

‘The author has absorbed the literature of the past 
twenty years. . . . Perhaps the chief interest of the 
book lies in the fact that it is a mirror of recent English 
Philosophy.” —The Philosophical Review. 

“¢ Characterised throughout by a breadth of thought, 
an elevation.of moral tone, anda lucidity of expres- 
sion, as well as an acquaintance with current philoso- 
phical thought, which will enable it to bear favourable 
comparison with any works of the kind which have 
been recently published.” —Scotsman. 

‘A. thinker and writer of distinguished meta- 
. . Our business is to call attention 
to the suggestiveness and ability of the work, and to 
recommend it to the careful study of the philosophi- 
cal student, for whom it is specially designed.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


W. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lendon. 


THE MILL’ HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for September.—* Violence in Vain.” 
A Sermon on the Assassination of King Humbert. 
Price 1d., post free 14d. 
Annual subscription, 1s, 6d. post free, 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. StainER, 82, Ravens« 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE. — 
Founded in 1873, this Alliance upholds an 
equal moral standard for all men and women alike, 
and seeks for promises of personal purity mainly 
among young men. Subscriptions and donations 
are earnestly requested to strengthen the financial 
position of the Alliance and increase its oppor- 
tunities. Pamphlet by Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., 
LL.B., 1d.; ‘The Pioneer,” quarterly, 1d.—Secre- 
tary, E. Hammonp, 18, Tothill-street, S.W. 


Printed by Woopratt & KInDER,70t076,LongAcre W.C., 
, and Published for the Proprietors by 


E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 8, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHN Hrywoop, 29 and 380, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Jonn Heywoop, Deansgate,— 
Saturday, September 15, 1900. 
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Tue Inp1an Famine BraumMo Somas 
Funv.—Mr. A. M. Bose writes from Cal- 
cutta under date of Aug. 30:—“I1 have 
thankfully to acknowledge the receipt of 
Rs. 3,757 5as. 5pies., the equivalent of 
£250, which réached me last week. ‘This 
bring up the total received up _ to 
date to £2,150 (Rs. 32,160 6as. and 
9pies), besides a sum of Rs. 200. Our 
two main centres of work are now at 
Ahmedabad and Ajmere, where most useful 
help is being rendered by the devoted 
pand of Brahmo workers. Not the least 
appreciated portion of that help will be 
the amount of Rs. 5,000 (about £335) 
which has been sent last week at the 
special request of the chief Government 
official or Deputy Commissioner, for the 
purchase of clothes to be distributed 
amongst the miserable and suffering 
people about Ajmere. Men, women, and 
children in large numbers are literally in 
rags, and there is the severe winter 
approaching which these starvelings and 
wrecks of humanity have to face with 
what little—alas how little of stamina that 
is leftin them. You will be glad to learn 
that some money has been, and is being, 
raised by the Brahmo Somaj, to supple- 
ment the generous help of our English 
friends. How much more could be done 
if we had more money!” Mr. Ion 
Pritchard acknowledges receipt of the 
following donations :—Amount already 
acknowledged, £2,270:2s. 7d.; F. N., £20; 
N. A., 10s.; H:. Woolcott Thompson 
(additional), £100; the Rev. J. Brink- 
worth, 10s. 6d.; A Friend, Liverpool, £3; 
Total, £2,394 3s. 1d. Contributions may 
be sent to Mr. Ion Pritchard, Essex Hall, 
Bssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Mr. P. C. Mozoompar is at present in 
Scotland. He preached last Sunday at 
Edinburgh, and is to preach to-morrow at 
Dundee. We understand that on the 


following Sunday Mr. Mozoomdar may 
be at Aberdeen, and on the first Sunday 
of October at Glasgow. It will be seen 
from the announcement of the reopening 
services at Little Portland-street Chapel 
that he is to preach there on the morning 
of October 14. On the previous Sunday 
morning the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed is 
once more to occupy his old pulpit. 

Appuication for tickets for the course 
of six lectures on “The Bible and_ the 
Nineteenth Century,” to be given by Pro- 
fessor Carpenter at Essex Hall, beginning 
on Tuesday evening, October 16, may be 
made personally at Essex Hall; other- 
wise, a stamped and addressed envelope 
should be sent, when tickets and the 
syllabus of the course will be forwarded. 
We are glad to hear that the committee 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association hope to arrange for the 
further delivery of the lectures in the 
New Year, at Leeds, Liverpool, and 
Bolton. 


Tue Unitarian “ Year Book,” recently 
published by the Amertcan Association, 
contains a much fuller record of the 
churches than former issues. There are 
459 churches in all: 265 in New England, 
107 in the Central and Western States, 
43 in the Middle States, 25 in the Pacific 
Coast States, 13 in the Southern States, 
and 6 in Canada. It appears that 42 
churches were established during the 
seventeenth century, 73 during the 
eighteenth (before their Unitarian days), 
80 during the first half, and 264 during 
the last half of the nineteenth century. 
Three hundred and fifty of the churches 
report the number of families supporting 
them, giving a total of 32,000 families ; to 
this number the editor adds 3,000 as 
representing the scattered unreported 
churches, making a probable grand total 
of 35,000 Unitarian families. There are 
31 churches, it appears, which have 200 
or upwards subscribing families ; 94 which 
have between 100 and 200; and 225 report 
less than 100. If each family may be 
reckoned as husband, wife, and three 
children, then there are 175,000 avowed 
Unitarians in America connected with the 
churches. 


THERE are, we believe, at the present 
time twenty-seven vacant pulpits in our 
group of churches; some of them are 
very small places, but others are im- 
portant centres of usefulness. It would 
also appear that there are sixteen Unit- 
arian ministers seeking appointments ; 
and if all these men were called to take 
charge of congregations there would still 
be eleven churches unprovided with 
ministers. A wery-didierent condition of 
affairs geé re i 


according to the ‘‘ Year Book,” there are 
550 ministers, while there are only 459 
churches. Of course several ministers in 
America, as in England, are employed in 
other ways, or have retired owing to old 
age, 


Tue first number of the new Monthly 
Review, published this week by Mr. Mur- 
ray, with Mr. Henry Newbolt as editor, is 
of substantial proportions in a distin- 
guished cover, and will be most welcome 
to lovers of large type. The number is of 
very varied interest. It opens with three 
editorial articles, unsigned, the first on 
“The Paradox of Imperialism,” which 
declares that Liberalism “has set its seal 
on the Empire, and the mark is indelible ; 
it has established, and must uphold a 
democratic autonomous commonwealth.” 
There are military and naval articles, and 
the editor contributes an ode on “The 
Nile,” written for the inauguration of the 
Gordon College at Khartoum. The con- 
cluding lines refer to Gordon :— 


Nile! in thy dream remember him 
Whose like no more shall rise 
Above our twilight’s rim 
Until the immortal dawn shall make all 
glories dim, 


For this man was not great 
By gold or kingly state, 
Or the bright sword, or knowledge of 
earth’s wonder ; 
But more than all his race 
He saw life face to face 
And heard tlie still small voice above the 
thunder. 
O river, while thy waters roll 
By yonder white deserted tomb, 
There, where so clear a soul 
So shone through gathering doom, 
Thou and the land shall keep the tale of 
lost Khartoum. 


Professor H. H. Turner writes on “ Recent 
Kclipses,” and Mrs. Hugh Bell on “ The 
Influence of the Stage.” Perhaps the 
most valuable article is on “Art before 
Giotto,” the first of a series of essays on 
Early Florentine Painting, by Mr. Roger 
E. Fry. It is illustrated. by a number of 
interesting illustrations of old mosaics, 
pictures, and sculptures. 


Tue Monthly Review contains also an 
article on ‘ Details of My Daily Life,’ by 
the Amir of Afghanistan, which is a 
chapter from the Amir’s Autobiography, 


to be shortly published by Mr. Murray. 


The Amir, whose naive account of his daily 
life was taken down from his dictation and 
translated into English, appears as a very 
unpretentious, earnest man, devoted to the 
welfare of his country. Uard work has 
become with him a second nature, and he 
takes very little rest. “It is no trouble to 
me to work hard; on the contrary, I love 
it, and I never feel tired, because I am so 
fond of work and labour. There is no 
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doubt that every person has some sort of 
ambition, and this is my ambition ; all the 
hard work I do is to complete the adminis- 
trative work of my kingdom.” 


This love for work is inspired by God ; it 
is the true ideal and desire of my life to 
look after the flock of human beings whom 
God has entrusted to me, His humble slave. 
Allah says through His Prophet: *¢ When 
the Almighty desires to doa thing He makes 
all necessary preparations for it.”’ (Koran.) 
As God'wished to relieve Afghanistan from 
foreignaggression and internal disturbances, 
He honoured this, His humble servant, by 
placing him in this responsible position, 
and He caused him to become absorbed 
in thoughts of the welfare of the nation, 
and inspired him to be devoted to the 
progress of this people, and to be ready to 
sacrifice life itself for their welfare and for 
the true faith of the Holy Prophet Mahomed 
—may God bless him! 


Tre Amir has been roused to these un- 
tiring exertions by witnessing the progress 
of other nations and desiring it for his 
own. “I dream,” he says, “ of nothing 
but the backward condition of my country, 
and how to defend it, seeing that this poor 
goat, Afghanistan, is a victim at which a 
hon from one side and a terrible bear from 
the other side are staring, and ready to 
swallow at the first opportunity afforded 
them.” But we think better of the lon 
than that. 


My doctors and hakims tell me that this 
neyer-ceasing activity is the cause of all my 
illnesses, that I work too hard, and do not 
take my meals regularly at fixed times. My 
answer is: ‘* Love and logic have never 
agreed together.’? As I ama lover of the 
welfare of my nation, I do not feel my own 
pains, but the pains and the sufferings and 
weakness of my people, which I cannot 
bear for them, and those who have never 
been in love do not know how sore are the 
sufferings of lovers. ... in my _ pursuit 
after the welfare of Afghanistan, the more 
that I see signs of change and progress, the 
faster I follow them, as a lover follows the 
tracks of the footmarks of his ideal, which 
make him more eager to keep in the road. I 
pray God to help me in carrying out this 
duty for which He has’ selected me from 
among other men. 


Often tired and discouraged by the perverse- 
ness of his people the Amir longs to give 
up the struggle and seek a peaceful life 
elsewhere. “ But this would be a cowardly 
action and a refusal to fulfil the duties 
ordained by the real Almighty Master 
and Sovereign, for which He has created 


me.” 


: Spurcron’s famous Tabernacle, which 
was destroyed by fire in April, 1898, has 
been rebuilt, at a cost of £45,000, with 
sitting accommodation for 2,703, and was 
re-opened, free from debt, on Wednesday. 
Services were held throughout the day. 
Spurgeon’s son Thomas, who is the present 
pastor, his brother Charles, Mr. Ira D. 
Sankey, the Rev. John Thomas (of Liver- 
pool), and Dr. Monro Gibson were among 
those who took part in the day’s pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Sankey, at the morning 
service, said that the last time he was 
there was to “sing a song over the dead 
body of the greatest preacher of the nine- 
teenth century. He felt sad as he thought 
of the two mighty men who had passed 
away—C. H. Spurgeon and D. L. Moody.” 
He then proceeded to sing “The Better 
Land.” The fact was emphasised by more 
than one speaker that the new building 
was raised on the old foundation, and 
their testimony would be the same, The 


portico of the building was also the same, 
said Thomas Spurgeon, and there would 
be no change of front. 


follows :— 


}ing of the incumbency, whichever is the 


BERNARD COTTAGE, SOUTHEND- 
ON-SEA. 


Sir,—May I beg the courtesy of a little 
space in your columns to give a few par- 
ticulars respecting the above, which I 
believe will be of interest to many of your 
readers, and especially to those by whose 
thoughtful liberality we are enabled to 
eacry on this useful work. 

The Home was opened on Aug. 5, 1899, 
too late for its advantages, or even its 
existence to be made very widely known, 
before the holiday season of that year came 
toa close. Nevertheless, we received up 
to the end of 1899 a total of thirty-three 
visitors, the majority staying for a week 
each. To be exact the combined visits 
would be equivalent to 38} week-guests. 
During 1900 to the date of writing we 
have welcomed a further seventy guests 
coming from all parts of London and its 
surroundings. Some of these have made 
visits extending over two or three weeks, 
and even longer, the total of week-guests 
in this period amounting to ninety-eight. 
From the begiuning of July to the present 
it has taxed not only the resources of the 
Cottage, but also the accommodating spirit 
of the matron to find toom for the 
numerous applicants, and I regret, in a few 
instances, having been compelled to refuse 
admission to some who had not given me 
sufficient notice of their intention to visit 
the Home. 


Ava recent meeting of the Committee 
of the Liberation Society it was resolved, 
in view of the retirement of Mr. Carvell 
Williams, M.P., from Parliament, as 


The Committee has heard with regret that 
its Chairman, Mr. J. Carvell Williams, 
M.P., will not offer himself as a candidate 
at the approaching General Election ; and 
under these circumstances desires to place 
on record an expression of its gratitude for, 
and appreciation of, his services to the cause 
of religious equality in Parliament. Mr. 
Williams has fought four contested elections, 
in three instances successfully, having been 
elected a member of the House of Commons 
in 1885, 1892, and 1895. During such mem- 
bership he succeeded in passing the Marriage 
(Hours) Act 1886, and was a leading member 
of the Select Committee on the Burial Laws 
which sat in 1897-98, on whose recommenda- 
tions the Burial Grounds Act, 1900, was 
based. Further, he has strenuously opposed 
the reactionary measures of the present 
Government, framed in the interests of sec- 
tarian education, and of the Hstablished 
Church clergy; and at every available 
opportunity has made valuable contribu- 
tions to the debates on these and other 
matters affecting the relations of religion 
to the State. The record thus briefly sug- 
gested is one upon which Mr. Williams, his 
constituents, and the society are to be 
heartily congratulated, and is illustrative 
of his zeal, devotion, and earnestness in the 
great cause he has at heart. The Committee 
rejoices in the large measure of health and 
strength vouchsafed to their friend and 
colleague and in the prospect of a con- 
tinuance of his efforts on behalf of the 
society. 


many needing: rest and change after 
periods of sickness, have come to Bernard. 
Cottage, and I am privileged to add, that 
without exception, all have been benefited 
by their stay. The matron, Mrs. Gilbert, 
by her kindness and attention, has 
deservedly earned the thanks of all who 
have come under her charge. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out 
that the Home is open all the winter 
through, and that Southend has many 
climate virtues that make a visit to it 
health-giving and enjoyable even in the 
winter months. It is the sincere wish of 
the Committee that the fullest advantage 
should be taken of the Home, and I shall 
be pleased to give any information to any 
who contemplate a visit. 

R. Ewart Crane, 
Local Hon. Secretary. 
Westmount Lodge, Heygate-avenue, 

Southend-on-Sea, Sept. 17. : 


So far as questions of religious equality 
are concerned, there was not much done in 
the way of new legislation during the last 
session of Parliament; but it is satisfac- 
tory to note that a few changes in the 
direction of greater freedom have been 
legalised. The Burial Grounds Act, which 
comes into operation on Jan. 1, 1901, 
renders the forty-eighth hours’ notice 
required by the Act of 1880 no longer 
necessary in the case of the consecrated 
parts of parochial cemeteries. The new 
Act makes it permissive for Burial Boards 
to apply to have a part of a cemetery 
consecrated. There will be no longer any 
necessity for the erection of two chapels, | 
one for Anglicans, the other for Dis- 
senters; a chapel may be erected, but it 
“ shall not be consecrated, or reserved for 
the exclusive use of any denomination.” 
It is further enacted that the payment of 
fees to incumbents will no longer be 
required except for services actually ren- 
dered. Ifadissenting minister performs the 
ceremony he will receive the fee. The pro- 
visions apply to cemeteries opened after 
the passing of the Act. In the case of 
existing cemeteries, the old fees will be 
exacted for fifteen years, or on the vacat- 


Tur Special Services Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion have arranged for the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke, M.A., to preach on the follow- 
ing dates at the places named :—Oct. 14, 
Rochdale (M.), Oldham (H.); Oct. 28, 
Southampton ; Nov. 4, Oxford (Manchester 
College Chapel) ; Nov. 18, Platt) Chapel, 
Manchester; Dec. 2, Burnley (M.), Padi- 
ham (H.); Dec. 16, Bradford. On the 
evening of Oct. 21, Mr. Stopford Brooke 
speaks at Mansfield House, Canning 


longer period. It should be observed that Town, for the Warden, Mr. Perey Alden. 


the Act does not deal with churchyards, 
only with parochial cemeteries. 


Tuer attention of teachers and others, 
who are interested in Sunday-school 
libraries, is called to the advertisement in 
another column, in which the gift of a 
large number of books is offered to im- 
mediate applicants by the Misses M. H, 
and G. Martineau. Some are children’s 
books, but it will be seen that a good 
number of them are for the use of teacherg 
only, 


Te good we never miss we rarely 
prize—W. Cowper. 

Every day is sacred; that we may 
learn to bear it in mind, we set apart the 
first, and begin each week with the 
reminder.-Charles Hargrove, 


Not only those seeking a holiday, but — 
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LITERATURE. 


___ 
SOME BOOKS OF VERSE.* 


THe six books which we have gathered 
together for the present notice have all 
been published in the course of the last 
two years, and each one of them will have 
aspecialinterestforsome of ourreaders. We 
have “had pleasure from time to time 
in publishing in these columns verses. and 
other contributions from several of the 
writers, 

- Mr. Robert Wilson’s volume is dedi- 
cated to Dr. Martineau, in memory of a 
friendship ‘‘ which has been the consecra- 
tion of my life and of its poetic aspira- 
tions.” A good part of the volume 
consists of sonnets, in which it seems to 
us that Mr. Wilson is more successful 
than in the Lyrics which follow. But 
that is a matter of taste. The first four 
sonnets are addressed to Dr. Martineau 
(the book was published shortly before his 
death), and these, together with three 
“Tn Memoriam W. M. A.” and two “In 
Memoriam M. T.” are charged with deep 
personal feeling. We could wish that 
the aspiration addressed to the author of 
“ Wordsworth’s Grave” might yet find 
some further adequate fulfilment :— 
Let thrilling raptures from the strings be 
wrung, : 
And, Horace of our grand old Saxon 
tongue, 
Be thoughts starred out from many a 
nebulous phrase ! 


The following is a good example of Mr. 
Wilson’s skill in the use of the sonnet :— 


There is a joy of sacred sorrow born 
That flees the haunts where hollow 
laughter rings ; 
But on the lark’s—nay, on the eagle’s 
wings, 
She mounts aloft, albeit with pinions torn, 
And though her garland be a crown of 
thorn. 
A low sweet song unto herself she sings : 
“Too meek for rapture, she hath secret 
springs 
Of solemn solace that the world would scorn. 
Her home, the calm abodes of speechless 
Thought, 
Her paradise the bosom of her God : 
What loves she best on earth ?—the peaceful 
cot, ¥ 
The field where honest Toil upturns the 
sod : 


- And, when by choicest spirits she is sought, 


“She leads the way that One before her 
trod, 

Miss Pattinson’s “ Far-Ben ”’ is, as the 
title goes on to say, ‘Poems in Many 
Moods,” and the collection is dedicated to 
Professor A, C. Bradley, of Glasgow, 
and formerly of University College, Liver- 
pool. Southerners will, perhaps, wonder 
what ‘Far-Ben” means; but- Miss 
Pattinson tells us in the opening poem. 

Far-Ben, ’tis a secret chamber 
Hid from the vulgar eye, 

Where treasures of priceless value 
In thick profusion lie ; 


* “Tigurel Leaves.” By Robert Wilson. Con- 
stable and Co. 5s, 
_  Far-Ben, or Poems in many Moods.” By J. 8S. 
Pattinson, Sonnenschein and Co. 4s. 6d. 
“The Benscliff Ballads and other Poems.” By 
F, T. Mott, F.R.G.S. Gay and Bird. 2s. 6d. net. 
“The Living Past and other Poems.” By 


Thomas Seton Jevons. Macmillan and Bowes. 
2s. 6d. 

“The Immortals.” By Martha Perry Lowe. The 
Botolph Book Company, Boston, 

“Garden Songs and other Lyrics for Music.” 
By Edward Teschemacher, Goldsmith Press, 


Limited, 38, 


And angels sit at the threshold, 
And mem’ry keeps the key, 
And the door is always opened 

With thought of sanctity. 

There are memories of childhood and 
school-days, and the wakening of the 
deeper life, and of the joys and sorrows 
of later years. | 

And there are the books too sacred 
For common light of day, 

And the golden thoughts long gathered 
Which forced the soul to pray ; 

And there the hopes of the future 
Beyond our farthest ken, 

When God shall take in His keeping 
The things which lie Far-Ben. 

Of the writer’s many moods there is 
one which delights in the old Arthurian 
legends, and has produced the two 
longest poems in the book, “ Sir Gawayne 
and the Green Knight ” and “‘ The Lady of 
the Fountain,” and another has produced 


seven songs “‘ from Macpherson’s Ossian,” | 


but we confess to have found more 

pleasure -in some of Miss Pattinson’s 

simpler verses. Most beautiful of all, 

both in its form and its depth of feeling, 

are the verses on “ A Birthday.” 

Your birthday, and I sit and ponder here 
Beneath the summer sky ; 

I gaze above at the broad arch of blue, 

And try with aching eyes to pierce it 

through, 

That I might see you for a moment, Dear, 

Within your home on high. 


Long years ago, they came to me one night 
And told me you were dead. 
They took you from the waters cold and 
deep, : 
The waters that had lulled you into sleep, 
They laid you with your young face pale 
and white 
Upon your quiet bed. 


Isaw you lie, the lips that I had kissed, 
So blue, and cold, and chiil ; 
Your eyes were closed, and there across 
your breast 

The busy loving hands were crossed, at 
rest ; 

more than all your loving smile I 
missed, 
And life was dark anJ still. 


But 


T cannot come to you, perhaps, for years ; 
But, Love, from time to time, 

I feel you near me in my lonely sleep, 

I feel the shadows of your love so deep, 

I seem to draw you by my very tears 
From your far distant clime. 

Your birthday, Dear! do you remember it, 
As I do here below ? 

And do you look from out the sunny skies, 

And smile with deeper love in your pure 

eyes, 

To see how here alone on earth I sit 

And wait, yet long to go ? 


Your birthday, Dear! you keep it up above; 

I keep it here to-day ; 

And yet united in the solemn hush 
Of silence, do our souls together rush, 
And mingle in a never-dying love, 

Which knoweth no decay. 

Mr. Mott’s “ Benscliff Ballads” is “a 
book for summer holidays,”’ but it is per- 
haps even pleasanter to read for reminis- 
cence afterwards. The Preface tells of its 
origin, 

We were ten 

Middle-aged men, 
Slaves of the ledger, the desk, and the pen. 
Of the most divers creeds and_ parties, 
they were baptised into “the Faith of 
Friendship,” and met at intervals for high 
talk, aud at rarer intervals for ‘(a Mid- 
summer Day’s Dream together among the 
hills and woods of Charnwood Forest.” 
Benscliff was their favourite rendezvous, 


|and Mr. Mott clearly was their poet. The 
| ballads are delightful in their unrestrained 
|holiday humour, and will give special 


pleasure to those who are familiar with 
the neighbourhood of Leicester and 
Loughborough. They are full also of 
genuine love of Nature and perception of 
the beautiful. The more serious tone is 
not lacking. 
Mirth for the sunshine, laughter for the 
morning, 


But the pure stars bring silence, lovelier 
still ; 


‘Folly stands awestruck, and a voiceless 


warning 
Commands the vagrant will. 
So let us part, old friends, this night and 
ever, 
Not sad but earnest, looking towards the 
day 
When every noble deed and brave endeavour 
Shall have its wreath of bay. 


After the ballads come a number of 
miscellaneous poems, which are followed 
by some touching memorial and anni- 
versary verses, as e.g. the following lines in 
memory of Mrs. Joseph Whetstone, widow 
aet. 76 :— 


A tender woman’s heart, faithful and fond, 
Left, like a desolate and lonely wreck, 
Upon life’s outmost shore ! 

The Rescue Ship, 
Death’s life-boat, manned with messengers 

of hope, ; 
Flies to the signal of distress; the wreck 
Is lifted, floated, all her broken cords 
And torn white sails made beautiful once 
more | 

And soft winds lead her forth caressingly 
From that dark strand into a summer sea. 


The Memorials close with some fine 
verses on the death of Gladstone. From 
the Anniversaries we must make one final 
quotation :— 


Life like a gathering river runs 
Between the banks of Time, 

A tiny moss-bed at its source, 
In front, God’s heaven sublime. 

The morning dew upon the moss 
Delights our infant eyes, 

Till the great thoughts with gathering 

years 

Rush forward to the skies. 

For us, dear love, the mossy fount 
Fades in the distant blue, 

But all God’s palaces of light 
Ave bursting into view. 


“The Living Past’? seems to have little 
inspiration for Mr. T. 8. Jevons. There 
are one or two lighter verses in his little 
book, in which one can find some pleasure, 
but forthe most part his meditative poems, 
if not without distinction, are palsied by 
disappointment and a heart that cannot 
hope. We may have altogether mistaken 


their tenour, but the impression we have 


received is such that no healthy singing 
ought to give. 

Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, widow of the 
late Mr. Charles Lowe, and a native of 
Keene, N.H., has gathered into her volume 
“The Immortals,” significantly robed in 
white, a collection of twenty-nine memorial 
poems, the subjects of which will all be 
well known in New England, while others, 
such as Channing, Lowell, and Whittier 
are as familiar to us in the old country. 
Two or three of the poems are of a some- 
what different character, as the first on 
“The Walk toward Emmaus” and that on 
“ Scheffer’s Dante and Beatrice.” Mrs. 
Lowe sings also of Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. 
Browning, Shelley, and Schubert. The 
following are from the verses In memory 
of Lucy Larcom :— 
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these pampered visitors to the States 
that “they underrate a society where there 
are no artificial distinctions, and where 
individuals as themselves can rise to con- 
sequence,” let my fellow-delegates look to 
themselves, I answer with entire assurance, 
Not guilty. No, I may overrate such a 
society, very likely do, for our impressions, 
favourable or otherwise, are apt to be the 
more confident the less they are due’ to 
long and varied experience: I have no 
temptation to disparage it. 

Tt was my good fortune to be for nearly 
a fortnight the guest of President Elliot 
of Harvard. I might have lived long in 
America and in years not seen so much 
of “society where there are no artificial 
distinctions” as I did in those few days 
so happily and profitably spent under his 
roof. The Master of a College used to be 
a very great personage at the Universities 
of my youth, distinguished among dons as 
dukes among the ordinary nobility : under- 
evaduates were privileged to behold him 
in his place of dignity in chapel on Sun- 
days, and he took the chief part at the 
Communion Service once a term: there 
were awful possibilities of being com- 
pelled to stand before him in case of very 


Farewell, benignant spirit, wise and good, 
Beloved singer for all womanhood ! 

A softened brightness from the day 

With thee has passed away. 

Many have loved thee, since thy earnest eye 
At early morn of girlhood looked on high, 
Seeking to consecrate thy youth 

To beauty and to truth. 

Mr. Teschemacher’s “Garden Songs ” 
overtake our tardy notice with a second 
edition, which is dedicated to Madame 
Melba. These lyrics are all intended to be 
set to music, and, as a matter of fact, the 
greater nuinber of them have already been 
so used. LHarly in the summer Madame 
Melba was announced to sing one of them, 
“An April Birthday,” in a song of Mr. 
Landon Ronald’s.. The words of songs 
are not always such good poetry as to be 
worth collecting in a dainty volume, but 
Mr. Teschemacher’s verses are full of 
music in themselves, and are very pleasant 
reading. There may, perhaps, be a danger 
of too great facility, and yet many of the 
the songs are very charming, and some of 
them are not without touches of deeper 
feeling. Of the lighter songs the following 
is a good example :— 

Violets, sweet violets, 
_ Linger in the glade, 
When the primrose blooms no more, 
And the cowslips fade ; : 
When the sun on May-time sets, 
Linger still, sweet violets ! 
Violets, sweet violets, 
Tender smiles of Spring, 
When youraise your tiny heads 
Birds begin to sing ; 
All our tears and vain regrets 
Fly before you, violets ! 
Violets, sweet violets, 
In the Summer fair, 
When the stately lilies bloom, 
Roses everywhere, 
Though the world sosoon forgets, 
I shall love you, violets. 

To Mr. Teschemacher’s reverent earnest- 
ness and fine perception of natural beauty 
our columns have not infrequently borne 
witness, and here we must be content with 
one more example of his more serious 
verse. 


Since I have loved thee, God has strewn the 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA.—III. 


Ir is eighty years since Washington 
Irving wrote “with deep regret of the 
literary animosity daily growing up 
between England and America.” In the 
meanwhile much has been written and 
spoken of which the effect can only be to 
nurse ill-will between the two great Hng- 
lish-speakiug communities, and teach us 
on our side to regard Americans with 
feelings akin to contempt. Just now, we 
having supported America in her attack 
on Spain, and having received of her in 
return no opposition in our war agaiast 
the South African Republics, there is 
more active good will between the two 
nations than has, perhaps, ever been 
before: to maintain this unwritten 
alliance and bring us ever nearer together 
as men who speak the same tongue, own 
the same traditions, have a like regard for 
the Christian religion under its many 
varying forms—this is, ib seems to me, 
the greatest service anyone can render to 
humanity. And the speaker or writer 
who in levity of heart, or of worse motive, 
utters aught tending to nurse ill-feeling 
between us is guilty, in my \poor judg- 
ment, of acrime against the race. 

Irving goes on to speak of “the peculiar 
lot of our country to be visited by the 
worst kind of English travellers,’ but 
when he so wrote there was no American 
Unitarian Association, and consequently 
no deputation of respectable Unitarians 
had visited the country; so neither Mr. 
Bowie nor Mr. and Miss Pritchard and 
myself need fear inclusion in that kind of 
travellers. But when reading on I came 
to the third class, who “ through mistaken 
or ill-directed hospitality, or from the 
prompt disposition to cheer and counte- 
nance the stranger, prevalent among my 
countrymen, have been. treated with 
unwonted respect in America,” [ began to 
have misgivings that something would 
ollow which an uneasy conscience 
would insist on ‘‘improving” to my 
personal humiliation. For had not I, 
an entire stranger—nay we, for we 
were. man and wife, and.all hospitality 


Chancellor we knelt to receive our degree 
at his hands; otherwise he was altogether 
beyond the range of our vision, which 
stopped short at tutors, proctors, and 
coaches. Now Harvard is a University in 
no way inferior to Oxford and Cambridge, 
except that it is young and, of course, 
wants the sentimental and real advantages 
which a venerable antiquity can alone 
confer. In numbers, scholarship, equip- 
ments, variety of subjects taught, it can 
hold its own with any University of the 
world. It has at present 1,850 under- 
graduates, and there are 420 at the 
Radcliffe College for women, which is 
affiliated with it. The examinations are, 
I believe, stricter than those which suffice 
for an ordinary degree with us. The 
honorary degrees are prizes which men 
like Dr. Martineau are proud to be 
thought worthy of. While as to income, 
well, that is American! imagine last year 


flowers shown to us was necessarily double—been | “ gifts extraordinary in amount and 
In deep profusion round my wandering | received everywhere rather as friends than | variety”? reaching a total value of over 
feet, guests, as English cousins, not mere fifteen hundred thousand dollars; twelve 


Filling with music all the troubled hours, 
And making Life a garden, holy sweet. 


Since I have loved thee, God has touched my 


million dollars of Funds; and _ yearly 
receipts of more than £300,000! Nor do 
I hesitate to say that the money is more 


visitors? and had there not been shown 
on all sides prompt disposition to cheer 
and countenance us, and make us feel at 


ee ‘ ‘i 4 + ae home? and were we not treated with | economically spent than with us. Ameri- 
be mine eyes beyond each shadow | yesnect we are not accustomed to in the| cans are liberal in giving, but they are 
D old country, where conscious of being | strict in exacting a return, and there are 


Revealed a way that doth in darkness start, 
And surely leads through perfect love to 
Him. 


dissenters and heretics we lie low, and are| no easy posts to be had at Harvard 
content to take a back seat? Indeed, I 
can scarce restrain a blush when I see the 
prominent position I occupy in the photo- 
graphic group of delegates taken outside 
the Association room at Boston: it wasn’t 
my fault, I had taken a place in the 
crowd such as I judged myself entitled 
to, but American courtesy forced me to 
stand in front of many better men. Yes, 
this was evidently the class of travellers 
to which I belonged; and what of them? 
First, “they become arrogant on the 
common boon. of civility”; next “they 
attribute to the lowliness of others their 
own elevation ”—to such failings no man 
ever pleaded guilty ; indeed to confess that 
you think too highly of yourself is to assert 
that you don’t, for how can a man think 
that hethinks falsely? IfIam prone to them 
since my return from America, I can only 
say, May God and my friends pity my 
folly! ‘But to the third charge against 


But what impressed me most in this 
wealthy, thriving, intelligent society was 
the entire absence of ‘artificial distinc- 
tions.” TI learnt, casually, that the Presi- 
dent was esteemed one of the big men of 
America, one of the biggest in Boston, but 
I should never have found it out from 
what T saw in his own house or college. It 
was not simply that he himself was as 
unassuming in bis deportment as a really 
distinguished man can afford to be, but 
there was absolutely no ceremonial associ- 
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gowns nor hoods are worn at Harvard, 
the chapel is seated like any dissenting 


the President, chiefest man of all the 
neighbourhood, and head of the whole 
University, takes his seat anywhere as 
there may be vacant place for him among 


\ 


ated with his person or office, Neither 
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se 
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grave misdemeanour, and if he were Vice- , 


whether by examination or by interest. | 


chapel in England, and the pulpit is the 
only reserved place outside the choir pew; — 
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the others, professors and undergraduates. 
And as it is in the House of God, where 
all distinctions of office and learning and 
birth are for the time completely obliter- 
ated, so that no observer could pick out 
worse or better among them all, or 
guess, except by marks of age, which 
were the last fresh comers and which 
the grave and reverend seniors—so 
is it throughout the precincts of 
this seat of learning. There are all sorts 
and. conditions of men to be found there 
as elsewhere, very rich and very poor, dull 
and clever, successful and struggling, the 
distinctions between them are as in every 
human society, real and profound ; but 
there are none “artificial,” as Irving calls 
them, none of mere vanity and wauton- 
ness. I was told of students who served 
others at table in order to eke out their 
scanty resources, but if I was correctly 
informed, it made no difference to their 
position in the college: of course they 
were not the associates of the rich men: 
there would ordinarily be equal difficulty 
on either side in such association, but they 
were in no way looked down on or 
esteemed an inferior caste, as sizars used 
to be with us. There was no pretence to 
universal equality ; one man is better than 
another, however much you may shout to 
the contrary; but the spirit of the place 
was that superiority, was to be shown in 
character and achievement, and by no 
means displayed in dress or ceremony or 
deportment. 

Lbelieve Harvard is the most democratic, 
asit is the first and most famous and most 
prosperous of all the American Univer- 
sities. But within the narrow limits of my 
observation I seemed to perceive the same 
spirit everywhere prevalent. I heard and 
yead much of “The Almighty Dollar,” 
and how a man was esteemed in the world 
just in proportion to the amount of his 
income: I suppose this is more or less 
true universally: after all the man who 
has £10,000 ayear is worth more than the 
man who has only £1 a week. The error 
consists in making wealth the only or the 
chief test of worth. 

Perhaps had my hosts been among the 
millionaires of Newport and not Boston 
Unitarians, I might have formeda different 
opinion as to the value set upon money in 
America. As far I had opportunity of 
observing, it seemed to me to count for 
neither more nor less than among us. I 
don’t know that in England we set much 
esteem by a man merely because he is 
rich: that he is discreet and liberal in the 
use of wealth, itis for this we admire him. 
So there, it is something portentous, to be 
gazed at by the wise and envied by the 
foolish, a single person who has managed 
to appropriate to himself a share of the 
world’s goods equal to the revenue of a 
state. But that he is really superior to 
the honourable man of business of small 
means, to his own honest servant, to 
scholar or statesman, or minister of 
religion, I don’t think anyone dreams of 
such a thing. In America a man is taken 
for just what he really is; each one is 
worth so much his whole stock taken into 
account, mind, body, character, record, 
substance, culture, family ; and at that 
worth is he esteemed, neither more nor 
less. Consequently the way is open there 
as it is not here: if a man have ability to 
rise there is no obstruction in his path: 


it does not tell against him that he was 
penniless to begin with, or that his father 


was a shopkeeper or a labourer, or that he 


isa Dissenter ora Romauist. Let him try, 
and he will win the place to which his 
equipment, mental, moral, and physical, 
entitle him. Jf such equipment is poor, 
if his abilities are small, or his health 
weakly, or his qualities indifferent, let him 
not complain. Why should he want to be 
more than he is fit for ? 

This seemed to me the supreme merit of 
American society. The well-known lines 
of Burns continually recurred to me 

For a’ that and a’ that, 
Their dignities and a’ that, 
The pith of sense and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 
Soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, doctor, 
lawyer, cook, duke, these are the accidents, 
the clothes in which the man is seen by 
the world. The true self of him, what 
he is capable of, by that is to be awarded 
place high or low among his fellows. The 
lesson is not novel or profound, but they 
practise it better in the New World than 
in the Old—at least so it seemed to my 
very superficial view. 
CHARLES HARGROVE. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LITERATURE. 


Miss Martan Pritcuarp read a paper 
on this subject before the Chicago Union 
of Liberal Sunday-schools, last May, of 
which an abstract appears in Unity for 
August 30. Having spoken of the need 
of self-devotion in the work, and the part 
played by personal influence and example, 
she proceeded to say that tools were re- 
quired, and that of these books were the 
chief :— 

What books shall we use? With 
what literature shall we supply our 
scholars? On this subject I can only 
speak in general terms, for of course our 
different communities would look to 
different books. But here again we have 
a key note. Never let us use any book 
whose teachings do not answer to owr 
sense of truth. We may be mistaken, 
the book that we put on one side may be 
in the abstract truer than the one to which 
we turn, but that is not the point; unless 
it is true to us we ought not to use it. 
And yet, if your experience on this side 
of the Atlantic is anything like our own 
across the ocean it will force you to 
acknowledge that many teachers think 
that it does not matter much what books 
our children haye, a pretty picture or a 
shilling story, or even less; the fact that 
a book lies ready at our hand will 
frequently be a sufficient reason for choos- 
ing to read out of it to the scholars ; the 
fact that its teaching abounds in doctrines 
aud theories which we hold to be untrue 
counting for little. ‘Children don’t notice 
that sort of thing,” they say. 

Now, years ago there was some ex- 
cuse for this happy-go-lucky method, but 
to-day every community can count on 
several men and women ready and able to 
help us in the matter of literature. They 
bring our papers, full of pleasant, whole- 
some stories; they prepare with great care 
series of lesson notes which when rightly 
used will make the teachers’ task com- 
paratively ‘easy. But teachers do not 
make use of their opportunities as they 
should. TI believe this omission is mainly 
due to the fact that teachers misunder- 
stand the use of books in their class work. 
If they cannot take the manual and use 
it right away without any preparation, 


they are apt to grumble and say that if 


the book cannot be used in that way, well, 


then it is not better than any other and 
is not worth getting. : 

Books are tools, neither more not less. 
What should we say to a carpenter who 
never tried his hand on plane, or saw, or 
chisel, until he had to make the woodwork 
of a house? We should ridicule the 
idea as almost too foolish for conception, 
and yet we often use our books in this 
fashion. Perhaps the worst-used volume 
in this respect is the Bible. That grand 
old collection ef Hebrew and Greek classic 
literature is constantly handled in this 
haphazard fashion, and the result is 
very deplorable ; for instead of having its 
many beautiful passages kindle an 
enthusiasm for righteousness and truth, it 
comes to be regarded as something very 
dull, very wearisome, which must be got 
through somehow so that teacher may get 
on to the story. It is not easy to teach 
from old-time scriptures, [ admit ; but a 
little inquiry will enable us to find help 
from mauy books written just for the work 
we have in hand. 

The same is true of other themes; to 
some the voice of uplifting and inspiration 
comes better through the song of the 
birds, the scent of the flowers, the instincts 
of the animals, the laws that govern so 
wonderfully the physical world, or the life 
and work of some noble soul. In all 
these directions help is ready for us in the 
shape of excellent books—but their con- 
tents must be mastered, not merely 
glanced through before you go to your 
class. Again, in some subjects, notably 
those which we think should be taken up 
with our young people (such as those 
treating of the grounds of faith and of the 
higher life) we often feel that books are 
not enough. Just as the young carpenter 
has to go toa master hand to learn how 
to properly use his finest tools, so we want 
guidance in the more difficult paths of 
knowledge. But here again we may have 
help for the asking ; indeed, we may not 
even have to ask, but may have the offer 
of help already before us, since our 
ministers are always willing to help the 
teachers. 

Books are our tools, then—tools that 
we must understand and know how to 
handle before we can properly use them. 
Further, we must remember that as the 
workman chooses his tools not only with 
regard to the work he wants to do, but 
also keeping steadily in view the material 
on which the work is to be done, so the 
real teacher in choosing a good book for 
his class must consider his material, the 
child’s mind, and pick accordingly. How 
often we find some of our most beautiful 
poems misused, by being given for children 
to learn who have no power of under- 
standing them. Weare apt to forget that 
a drop of dew will fill the lily’s cup. 

To recapitulate : 

1. We are to choose the best bits of 
literature that we can, and only those 
whose teachings are true to us. 

2. In selection of our lesson, or our 
book, we must not only have regard to 
the aim we have in view—the building up 
of character and.presentment of a high 
ideal—but we must also remember the 
limited powers of the young people whose 
hearts and minds are to be trained. 

3. We are to master the contents of 
the book or chapter, either by ourselves or 
with outside help, before coming to the 
class ; and even if we get help from books 
or from the minister, the final lesson pre- 
paration must be our own. 
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THE UNITARIAN NAME. 


Sr1r,—I have read with the greatest 
pleasure Mr. Hargrove’s excellent account 
of his visit to the United States, and 
especially his frank avowal of the effect on 
his own views of the universal adoption by 
our churches there of the Unitarian name. 
I had the honour to go on a similar mis- 
sion twenty years ago, preaching at the 
Saratoga Conference, and seeing much of 
our Unitarian friends from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi. The effect on my own 
mind was exactly that which Mr. Har- 
grove describes. Yet I had been an advo- 
cate of the name Free Christian, of which, 
I believe, I was one of the inventors. 
When the late Mr. Forster seceded from 
the Independents in 1853 or 1854, I was 
one of his congregation, and took part in 
the first service he held in the carpenter’s 
shop in Kentish Town. We had found 
that we were Unitarians, but we shrank 

. from the name and called ourselves Free 
Christians, and the new church when it 
was built was called the Free Christian 
Church. At Nottingham, years later, the 
late Edwin Smith and I got together the 
important Conference which resulted in 
taking away from the Unitarian 
Association its representation of con- 
gregations and in the formation of Dr. 
Martineau’s Free Christian Union. We 
utterly failed to make the public under- 
stand what “ Free Christian” meant, 
and as minister in later years of the Free 
Church which [ had had a hand in found- 
ing I constantly met with the same diffi- 
culty. People who thought it an orthodox 
church in which the sittings were free, 
charged us, sometimes, with drawing them 
to an unorthodox service on false pretences. 
So my friends and I came to the. con- 
clusion that the honest thing to do was to 
put the word Unitarian on the notice 
board that everybody might know that the 
services were based on the Unitarian view 
of Christianity. My experience had led 
me to this conclusion, and my visit to the 
United States in 1880 confirmed and 
strengthened me in it. Further experi- 
ence in work which has brought me much 
into contact with journalists, politicians, 
and men of letters has deepened my con- 
viction that we have a noble heritage in 
the Unitarian name, and that to chan ge it 
for Free Christian or any other appella- 
tion is to step down from a great historic 
position into deserved obscurity. 

P. W. Cuaypen. 

St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 

Sept. 12. 


-—ceo——__—. 


VEGETARIANISM. 


Srr,—May I apologise to Ruth Mills 
for having misread her signature? I 
imagined that I was answering Ruth 
Wills, a name well known in Leicester, 
and much respected. I have no doubt, 
from the manner of her writing, that 
Ruth Mills is equally respected in her 
own circle. 

As to the argument, nothing can be 
made of man’s dentition, because it is 


perfectly adapted for a mixed diet such asi 


the leading races of mankind find most 
suitable. Itis quite clear that the Cave 
men lived Jargely on flesh, because among 
their relics are constantly found the bones 
of animals which have been split open 
for the extraction of the marrow. I sup- 
pose it is true that one of the Buddha’s 
laws is like that of Moses: “Thou shalt 
not kill,” and it does not seem to be any 
more strictly obeyed. Fish and pork are 
argely used both in India and China. 

According to Froude the working- 
classes of Britain, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were great flesh eaters. Meat was 
cheap, and shins of beef were the favourite 
food of the artisans. I must still main- 
tain that we have no record of any 
dominant race living entirely on vegetable 
food. 

As to the moral right or wrong of a 
purely physical action, I think there is no 
doubt that what I have stated is correct. 
To strike a man may be a proper thing to 
do in one case and an improper thing in 
another. The moral element does not 
reside in the act, but in the mental 
purpose. Bl eMorn: 

Leicester, Sept. 18. 


HAPPINESS. 


Human nature is so constituted that 
it could not be normal without the con- 
trasts as joy and sorrow, pleasure and 
pain. The eagle breasts the hurricane and 
soars upwards beyond the vision of man ; 
and likewise men ascend into heights of 
holiness by breasting opposition. This 
fact is expressed in many a common 
adage in poetry and prose :—‘‘ Men make 
stepping-stones of their dead selves to 
higher things”; ‘‘’Tis sorrow builds the 
shining ladder up, Whose golden rounds 
are our calamities”; ‘When he hath 
tried me I shall come forth as gold”; “I 
have chosen thee in the furnace of 
affliction,” and so on. It is only thought- 
less men who think a good life can be full 
of unmixed experiences. We cannot be 
heroes unless we strive and conquer. 
Heroism implies obstacles, opposition. 
Still we know that, generally speaking, our 
human life may be happy or unhappy ; 
although we recognise that there is no 
life so full of sunshine, but that clouds 
cast their shadows now and again; and 
no life so full of wretchedness, but that 
brightness bursts in upon it occasionally. 
Some thinkers have told us that happiness 
is to be found by working for others, by 
being unselfish, by regarding the world as 
our home and all men and women as our 
brothers and sisters; while one tells 
us— 

If solid happiness we prize, 

Within ourselves the jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam ; 

The world has nothing to bestow ; 

From our own selves our joys must, flow, 

And that dear hut our home. 


Samuel Johnson wrote a story called 
“Rasselas,” which helps wonderfully 
towards the solution of this problem. He 
wrote it under the stress of bereavement, 
for his fond old mother had died, and he 
wanted to earn the money needful for 
burying her decently and paying her few 
debts. It is a wise and healthy book, and 
distinctly religious in its drift. It teaches 
that the man who expects too much will 
never find happiness. It is no use think- 
ing you would obtain it were you someone 
else, Johnson sends his Prince into all 


ie 


sorts of conditions of life, and he éoncladee = 


that he would not like to exchange places _ 
with anyone else in the world. ; 

He who is born onearth and yet desires 
to attain to heaven, surely knows that the 
climb will mean difficulty and fatigue and 
sometimes disappointment. It is not wise 


to sit down and waste life in complaining _ 
Weanew 


that things are made as they are. 
may depend upon it that behind Nature 
there is an intelligence and wisdom 
superior to our own; we should; therefore, 
not argue how we could have made a 
better world ourselves; but rather find 
out the laws of things to greater perfect- 
tion, and bring ourselves more and more 
into line with the methods of God’s own 
procedure. ‘“‘ He does nothing who — 
endeavours to do more tban is, allowed to 
humanity. Of the blessings set before 
you make your choice, and be content. 
No man can taste the fruits of autumn 
while he is delighting his scent with the 
flowers of spring; no man can at the 
same time fill his cup from the source and 
from the mouth of the Nile.” Realise 
what are inherent impossibilities, and then 
you will not cry because you cannot grasp 
the moon. 

As one who believes in the existence of 
God, I see nothing in this problem which 
should overwhelmingly oppress aman. I 
know enough of life to know that you can- 
not infallibly judge by appearances. I do 
not believe there is any man who is not 
intimately acquainted with disappointment 
and unhappiness. With Rasselas, I should 
not like life to be too calm and unruffled, 
because it would mean stagnation. Ifa 
man told me he had absolute, unalloyed 
happiness, a cup without dregs, I should 
probably not believe him; but if I did, I 
should not envy him, because I am sure 
that such a state of mind means in- 
difference to the world’s needs, mere 
selfish contentment, lack of true, manly, 
brotherly sympathy. Just as I am exhila- 
rated by the joy of my friends, so am I 
depressed by their sorrow. It is in the 
order of things that we do not live for 
ever. I do not complain that God 
ordained death ; indeed, I can see that if 
men did live for ever, the earth would 
have been more than crowded.long years 
ago, and I should never have been -born; 
but I am glad I am living, and thank God 
for the fact; although I find thorns 
amongst the roses, and tangled diffi- 
culties in the path. Then every time 
a death occurs there are those who 
are stricken with great sorrow; and, 
in addition, probably overwhelmed with 
anxiety and difficulty.. These things 
are inevitable; but there is blessedness in 
the human sympathy called forth ; there is 
a true human strength in the heroie¢ effort 
to overcome obstacle, and to rise superior, 
morally and spiritually, to these dark 
problems of human destiny. To be happy 
through all these experiences would 
mean being devoid of feeling, or 
being feeble of intellect, or both. I do not 
desire the happiness of imbecility ; IT prefer 
the chequered thoughts and experiences of 
a healthy mental life, of a mind that is not 
and never will be content with things as 
they are; because it believes that God has 
in store for us infinitely higher develop- 
ments of thought and feeling. We are 
bound to take these things into considera- 
tion when we attempt to solve this ques- 
tion of happiness. 

And, finally, I must emphasise the clear 


{distinction between pleasure and happi- 
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ness. Pleasure appertains to the senses ; 
happiness is a state of mind. A man can 
indulge in pleasure, and yet be unhappy ; 
but a man can be happy with very little 
pleasure. Bear in mind that happiness 
denotes a certain condition of mind. 
A main can go through pestilence, 
famine, torture, and martyrdom, and 
yet be happy. He has an object he 
wishes to attain, an ambition to serve, 
a. duty to discharge, a dream to realise ; 
and though discomforts and dire pains 
and penalties threaten him, he bounds 
forward joyfully to meet them. Now, we 
are pilgrims on this earth. We start 
down very low in the scale of intelligence, 
with very animal predilections and in- 
stincts; our aim is to reach our goal at 
last; to recede from the brute and 
approach the angel; to attain to true and 
honourable manhood; to become possessed 
of those spiritual graces which are divine 
and godlike; and the man who pursues 
this road of life, though it be at the 
expense of physical comfort and sense 
indulgence, is infinitely happier than the 
man who ignores the spiritual side of life, 
and thinks only about increasing his 
purely bodily pleasures, and caring little 
about the condition of the rest of the 
world, so long as his own cravings are 
satisfied. Said Rasselas: “It is our 
business to consider what beings like us 
may perform, each labouring for his own 
happiness, by promoting within his own 
circle, however narrow, the happiness of 
others.” Cuaries Roper. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


—po 


I reap lately a story of the time of the 
Roman Emperor Nero, very shortly after 
the time when Jesus had been put to 
death in Palestine, and whilst Peter the 
Apostle was still jiving, as quite an old 
man, and Paul also. It is not a story for 
children, but some things in it I can tell 
you which will interest you. 

Nero was ‘a horribly wicked and cruel 
man. He encouraged all sorts of evil and 
vice, in the name of “ pleasure,’ which to 
him was the one great aim of life. He 
was very vain, and liked above all things 
to be praised and flattered. He wrote 
poetry, and sang his own songs, and then 
people praised himand called him “divine,” 
and said that even Apollo could not sing 
as he did. Of course he could not really 
believe such flatteries, and he despised the 
men who gave them; still they pleased 
his ears, and he could not help seeking 
them and half believing them. But he 
was hated and despised and dreaded ; for 
he was even more cruel than he was vain, 
and on the slightest offence he would have 
a man killed, or else most cruelly tortured, 
without thinking again about him. No 
‘one was secure of his own life, or that of 
his friends ; for any moment they might 


find that they had done something to dis- | 


please Nero, and then it was all over with 
them. We, in these days, living safely in 
a peaceful land with a good Queen and 
good laws and good governors, can hardly 
picture to ourselves what life in those 
times must have been like. 

When Nero wanted to do something 
which he knew the people would not like, 


he got up shows and games to amuse |, 


them and so gain their favour. These 
“games” were held in a great amphi- 
theatre in the open air; prisoners who 


had been captured in war, or others who 
had been tried and condemned to death, 
were made to go and fight in the arena, 
with men or with wild beasts, for the 
amusement of the Hmperor and people, 
who sat round in thousands to watch; and 
when one man was killed his body was 
just carried off out of sight, the sand 
smoothed over, and another sent to fight. 

Now there were a great many Christians 
in Rome, and the Apostles Peter and 
Paul are supposed to have been there, 
teaching and encouraging the Christians. 
But Nero hated the Christians ; he had 
not really the least idea of what 
they believed, and there were strange 
rumours about them and the strange God 
that they worshipped instead of the 
many gods of Rome. Nero persecuted 
the Christians, and punished them, 
sending men to hunt them up 
and bring them in, to be flung into prison, 
tortured, or put to death. So they were 
obliged to hide themselves away wherever 
they could, to escape being captured ; 
sometimes in caves or quarries. When 
they were taken prisoners, false charges 
were got up against them for things that 
they had not done; and people were never 
wanting to witness against them and so 
please Nero. 

At last a terrible fire broke out in 
Rome, and it began in several different 
parts of the city at once, showing that it 
had been set alight on purpose. It is 
more than probable that it was done by 
Nero’s orders, for some purpose of his 
own; and then he gave out that it was 
done by the Christians—peaceable people 
who only wanted to be let alone, and 
allowed to have their own worship in 
peace. But Nero gave orders to have all 
the Christians hunted out and put in 
prison ; and then he gave orders to have 
preparations made for the greatest show 
of games that there had ever been in 
Rome. Wild beasts were caught, and 
brought in, and shut up till the games 
came on. The amphitheatre had been 
burned, but an immense wooden building 
was prepared and gaily decorated, and 
then the people streamed in to see the 
show. ‘Then the order was given to bring 
in some of the Christians into the arena, 
and let loose the raging wild beasts upon 
them; and this was to be a grand amuse- 
ment for the people! All this was done; 
and in the sight of thousands of spectators, 
sitting coolly by, hundreds of faithful 
Christians met their terrible death, some- 


be killed if he stayed, and so would Paul, 
and then there would be no one left to 
guide and teach them. Again and again he 
refused and said he would stay; but at 
last he yielded, and set off to flee from 
Rome and the persecutions. The story 
| says that as he went he saw Jesus coming 
along the road towards Rome, and so 
meeting him; he was astonished, and 
when Jesus came near Peter asked “ Quo 
vadis, Domine?” (“ Whither goest thou, 
Lord?”) And Jesus answered, “I go to 
Rome to be crucified over again.” Aud 
Peter turned back, and would no more 
yield to persuasions, but met his death in 
Rome with his fellow-Christians. 

Tt seems almost a pity to say anything 
more about the beautiful legend. But I 
wonder what you, children, will think 
about it? Did it mean (do you think ?) 
that some one was needed to stand fast 
and help the Christians to bear their fate 
nobly, in a way worthy of their Master 
who had been crucified, and that if Peter 
was not willing to stay with them Jesus 
would go, even to be crucified over again Y 
Or did it mean that Peter had missed the 
meaning of Jesus having suffered a sad, 
terrible death, and that it must come over 
again, to make him know what complete 
self-sacrifice and self-surrender meant ? 
Might it not also mean that if one sacrifice 
is not sufficient, we must be ready to make 
another? But anyhow, we should all of 
us have felt, surely, as Peter did in the 
story, that he must go back to Rome, at 
all costs, and be ready there to lay down his 
life, as his Master was, even to be “ cruci- 
fied over again.” 

Those are words to bear in mind all 
through our lives; for trials will come 
which we would willingly flee from ; and 
they may come not once, but over again ; 
and we must live in such a spirit of 
willing self-sacrifice that we are ready, if 
need be, and if thereby we can help any- 
one else, to go forth to “‘ be crucified over 
again,” 
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SUMMER’S OVER-SOUL. 


O nartH! thou hast not any wind which 
blows 

That is not music. Every weed of thine, _ 

Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine ; 

Andevery humble hedgerow flower that 


grows, 
And every little brown bird that doth 


sing, 
times praying or singing hymns, always | Hath something greater than itself, and 
with sublime courage and cheerfulness. It bears 


is almost too terrible to think of; but we 
ought to know a little of what people have 
endured for their faith. 

Children, we flinch and yield at a little 
persecution from our schoolfellows and | 
companions. What are those persecutions 
to these ? And are we Christians? These 
martyrs were, and were able to “ endure 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ”; but we must surely be Chris- 
tians of a different sort ! 

And still Christianity spread, in spite of 


A loving word to every living thing, 

Albeit it holds the message unawares. 

All shapes and sounds have something 
which is not 

Of them. A spirit broods amid the grass ; 

Vague outlines of the everlasting thought 

Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 

The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 

The breezes of the sunset and the hills. 

Sometimes—we know not how nor why 
nor whence— 

The twitter of the swallows ’neath the 


all that Nero did to stop it. But he was eaves 

determined to stamp it out; so he devised | Will strike up through the thick roofs of 
one more persecution. He lighted up his our sense, , 
gardens at night with bonfires, and in | And show us things which seers and sages 
these fires he burned the Christians; and saw. 

he looked upon the scene with pleasure. In the gray earth’s green dawn something 

There is a legend about St. Peter which | doth stir, 

tells that his friends and disciples who} Like organ hymns within us, and doth 
still lived begged and prayed him after awe, 


his to fly from Rome, as he was sure to RicHaRD REAL. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


For the next three or four weeks the 
one subject which above all others 
must engross public attention in this 
country will be the General Election 
and its results, as they are likely to 
affect the progress of national develop- 
ment during the first years of the new 
century, and the policy of Great Britain 
in the settlement of South Africa, in 
the government of India, and in other 
momentous international affairs. It ig 
much to be regretted that in making 
an appeal to the country the Govern- 
ment should have chosen a time when 
the elections have to be held on an old 
register, whereby many thousands of 
citizens, who ought to haye a voice in 
the decision, are for the time being 
disfranchised; that is an injustice 
which must be keenly felt, but a dis- 
cussion of it and its significance in the 
present position of affairs would seem 
to be too much a matter of party strife 
to concern us here. What we wish to 
emphasise is the seriousness of the 
issue which must occupy the> thoughts 
of every true citizen of whatever party 
and whether, for the purpose of this 
election, enfranchised or not. 

Great questions of social reform have 
long been waiting for effectual treat- 
ment, and it is a strange form of 
patriotism indeed that can allow these 
to be forgotten or neglected amid the 
more exciting interests of military 
operations. The greatness of an empire 
must depend upon the soundness, vigour 
and happiness of the life of the 
people at home as well as in distant 
lands, and while the war and its results 
will doubtless be the chief topic of dis- 
cussion on political platforms during 
the coming weeks, it is greatly to be 
hoped that these other matters of vital 
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popular. concern may be pressed well 
home, and that men will be sent to the 
new Parliament determined to work 
strenuously for the accomplishment of 
much-needed reforms. 

A proper control of the drink traffic 
ought not to be a question of party 
politics, and as a matter of fact there 
are large numbers of men on both sides 
pledged to thorough-going temperance 
reform, May their ranks be so far 
recruited as to command the attention 
and respect which the Archbishop of 
CanrerBury in the House of Lords last 
session failed to secure at the hands of 
the Prive Minister! No less urgent 
surely is the question of the housing of 
the poor in our great cities, the failure 
to deal effectually with. which is one of 
the dark blots on our vaunted civilisa- 
tion. And to these should be added 
questions of higher education, of indus- 
trial peace and progress, of some better 
provision for the aged poor, and others 
that must make for the greater health 
and vigour and moral elevation of the 
people. A General Election may be an 
occasion merely for the embittering of 
party feeling, unscrupulous perversions 
of truth and the lowering of the tone of 
public life ; on the other hand, it affords 
a great opportunity for lifting vital 
questions into prominence, and demand- 
ing for them a rightful consideration. 
When we are told that politics are to be 
kept apart from religion, our reply is 
that we will not so degrade the ideal of 
citizenship, as to listen to such a plea, 
but will rather use every effort to bring 
a worthier tone into the discussion of 
all public questions. And certainly 
these questions of social reform must 
not be suffered to become matters 
merely of election promises. They are 
the most vital questions of our religion 
to-day ; and when they are felt to be 
such throughout the country, and dealt 
with as such in the constituencies, 
Parliament will speedily find a way to 
do its part. y 

Of questions affecting other countries, 
with which this nation must be closely 
concerned, there are two which rank 
first in the vastness of their scope and 
the weight of responsibility they lay 
upon our people. The question of 
India unhappily receives far too little 
of the serious attention due to the 
claims of that great country with its 
teeming millions. We are too ready 
to take it for, granted that everything 
is well with our paternal government, 
and that periodical famines are inevit- 
able; but from time to time earnest 
voices are heard, which should at least 
urge us to seek for more knowledge, and 
remind us that in electing representa- 
tives to our own Parliament we are 
choosing men who will be bound by every 
consideration of honour, no less than 
of interest, to take an active part in 
caring for the welfare of that distant 
country. 

On the question of South Africa we 
shall only add a few words. We have 
not concealed the bitter sorrow and re- 
pugnance with which.from the first we 
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have been obliged to look upon the 


war, and we have remained painfully con- 
vinced that the larger share of guilt for 
it rests with this country and not with 
the Transvaal. But the final judg- 
ment on that point cannot yet be given, 
nor will the coming election decide it; 
history alone can make it clear, if 
indeed it must not be left to a yet 
higher tribunal. But with whatever 
difference ofifeeling we look back upon: 
the causes and the progress of the war, 
and however ardently we may wish that 
wiser counsels had prevailed, and the 
country’s destiny might have been 
worked out in peace, after what has. 
taken place we must accept, as it 
appears to us, the humiliation of the 
forcible annexation of the Free State 
and the Transvaal, and the burden 
of responsibility for the future good 
government of the united states of 
South Africa. There will, doubtless, be 
much patriotic shouting during the next 
few weeks, but it is a subject rather for 
the gravest anxiety, and every loyal 
citizen of the Empire is called to watch- 
fulness and strenuous exertion so far as 
his influence may reach, to see to it 
that what we have undertaken to do for 
South Africa shall..be-done. .We are: 
assured that this has not been a 
capitalists’ war, but rather a war for 
the establishment of true liberty and for 
the redemption and protection of the 
native races. Let us beware, then, that 
no new system of slavery is introduced, 
in the interest of cheap labour, benevo- 
lently enforced ; and let the natives be 
guarded by strict prohibition from the 
fatal traffic in strong drink. Let it also 
be remembered that we are pledged not 
to the dominance of one race, but to 
equal rights of citizenship for all, the 
quenching of the fires of animosity and 
the sway of an enlightened Christian 
civilisation. It is these considerations 
which ought to be kept steadily in view, 
and for the enforcement of which it 
must be the endeavour ‘of all who, 
believe in the greatness of the Empire 
and the nobility of the British race to 
secure trustworthy representatives. 


Messrs. Writirams ann Norgare 
announce among their forthcoming pub- 
lications Professor Harnack’s recent 
lectures on “The Principles and Applica- 
tions of Christianity,” translated by his 
friend, Mr. T, Bailey Saunders, with a 
special preface for this translation written 
by the author, and Professor E. Nestle’s 
“Introduction to the Greek New Testa- 
ment,” translated by the Rey. William 
Edie, and edited by Professor Allan Men- 
zies, of St. Andrew’s University. These 
works will be incorporated in the new series 
of the Theological Translation Library as 
volumes I. and II. of the fifth year’s 
subscriptions, and will be sold separately 
ut half-a-guinea per volume. We are 
glad to hear also of a new work by the 
Rev. C, E. Beeby, vicar of Yardley Wood, 
entitled “Doctrine and Principles : 
Popular Lectures on Primary Questions.” 
Our reader will remember “Mr. Beeby’s 
recent interesting contribution to these 
columns, as well as his notable book on 
* Creed and Life,” 
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THE DIVINE CHRIST. 


SureLy more than one Unitarian 
visiting Oberammergau has found himself 
perplexed by the apparent paradox that 
the Christus is quite as human as his own 
conception of Christ, but conspicuously 
less divine. And further consideration 
only serves to show that this is no accident, 
but due to something inherent in 
Catholicism. The cause is partly sug- 
gested sby the very title of the great 
drama, for it is the play of the Passion— 
that is to say, the presentation not of what 
Christ did, but of what he endured. And 
endurance may be touchingly human, but 
can hardly reveal specific kinship with 
the creative power  characteristically 
revealed in action. 

Dut the title is merely the indication of 
a limitation imposed by the orthodox 
scheme of the universe, and it is the 
object of this article to open the question 
of how far even we Unitarians have failed 
to escape the traditional limitations. 

The orthodox theologian must of ne- 
cessity dwell upon the passion of Christ’s 
life and have a suffering saviour. If for 
no other reason, then simply for this: that 
every critical event in the Messiah’s life 
is conceived as _ predestined — already 
fixed in God’s eternal order long before 
the spirit of Jesus entered the flesh. Nay, 
more—for what is not already present in 
the mind of God P--the Messiah’s life was 
revealed even to man and anciently fore- 
told from birth to death to the prophets 
of Israel. 

Now in what sense can we conceive of 
such a life as being actually lived ? In no 
sense at all. It may be played well or ill 
as a part is played—the different events 
may be beautifully, heroically, majesti- 
cally rendered, but the ring of the 
creative spirit ever rising in new response 
of grandeur and beauty to the extorting 
pressure of unannounced events, must, iu 
the nature of the case, be absent. 

To the Catholic this fact is compara- 
tively unimportant, for he is not dependent 
on the earthly Christ for his conception 
of the Redeemer’s character. To him 
Christ is an eternal and heavenly power, 
whose divine character is, and always was 
knowable by the chosen few, apart from 
his earthly incarnation. ‘To him alJl that 
is absolutely essential in the earthly life 
of Christ is, first, that it shall fulfil pro- 
phecy, and then that it shall reveal 
an unmistakable humanity. 

But woe unto us if we, having aban- 
doned belief in his deity as part of the 
Godhead, then accept the merely suffering 
Christ of earth whose mission was to 
reveal the humanity of God, but not the 
divinity of Man. 

This difference cannot be too much 
insisted on. If Christ is to be anything 
to us, it must be as revealing (like other 
supreme souls) man’s divinity, whereas to 
the orthodox Christian the entire signifi- 
cance of his life is as revealing God’s 
humanity. Hence the orthodox Christian 
can afford to have a merely suffering 
Christ; can afford to dwell exclusively 
on his passion, which we cannot. To us 
his life must be pre-eminently the life 
of action, or he has ceased to be our 
Master in any true sense, and has become 
merely a tradition, and a shadowy one, 
which we take on from orthodoxy with- 
out truly appreciating or understanding it. 

Unfortunately it requires a far greater 
effort of the historic imagination to make 


into our own a life of action than such a 
passive life as we have represented at 
Oberammergau. It does with any 
historic character. We almost inevitably 
regard dead persons not as like onrselves, 
ignorant of what to-morrow will bring 
forth, and of how our actions of to-day 
will work out into the inevitable but un- 
known future. And this, perhaps, is 
specially so with Bible characters. We 
find it necessary to remind ourselves that 


‘Jeremiah, for instance, was not in his own 


day half-way through the Bible,’ but at 
the end of knowable time—as much ag 
we are to-day. 

But it is of supreme importance that 
we Unitarians should realise this of Jesus. 
Truism as it is, it needs insisting on that 
he had not read the Gospels. And when 
he was led down the hill from Gethsemane 
and saw the faint glow over the eastern 
hills he did not certainly know that it was 
the last dawn he should see in this world, 
nor could he know, as we do, that it was 
to be a cross that day which should raise 
him to the kingdom. We cannot help 
reading his life in the light of its tragic 
climax which is so deeply stamped upon our 
imaginations ; but this is to lose half its 
human significance. To know the divine- 
ness of any life we must go and live it 
through stage by stage with the liver, 
always more filled with the emotions of 
each moment than with our knowledge of 
the end. 

Yet it is no easy task for anyone to do 
this, and certainly not to be expected of 
the humble average Christian of medizval 
or modern Kurope. It may be then, that 
the Catholic Church has done well in 
presenting Christ always as human, 
tenderly, pathetically, almost aggressively“ 
human. For we are all touched nearly 
and, moreover, deeply by the very simple 
human passages of life—birth, childhood, 
motherhood, suffering, betrayal, patience, 
forgiving submission. We have all seen, 
we have all understood—in part at least,— 
we have all loved these things. Yea, and 
it is in times and ways like these that we 
should expect a divine being, predestined 
to undergo certain ordeals in a human life, 
to display his superhuman goodness. 
We should, in fact, expect to seein him, as 
he walked his earthly way, how perfect the 
simplest humanity may be. And this the 
Catholic Church has given her children. 
She has never feared to paint Christ’s 
humanity. Protestantism appears, how- 
ever, too timid. In its presentation of 
Christ it has rather shunned all ag- 
gressively human features, and has 
dwelt far less on the motherhood, the 
infancy, and even the humiliations of 
the passion and crucifixion. There 
things harmonise so hardly with the 
conception of a person of the Godhead. 
But in turning from them Protestantism 
has largely lost what is so essential to the 
orthodox scheme of the universe—the true 
and veritable humanity of God as shown 
in Christ, which the Roman and Greek 
Church for so long have brought home by 
effigy, and picture and doctrine to the 
humblest peasant of Christendom. 

And this, indeed, is no small thing. It 
is enough to have changed human life on 
earth, for men to believe that God, the 
Almighty power, not ourselves, evident in 
all Nature, is not stern and even hostile as 
men felt of old, but has been revealed as 
human, nay, once passed through and 
endured all our human difficulties and 
troubles by humbling himself to become a 


holy woman’s child. He, the Almighty— 
as they hold with awe—was a man, a holy 
man, full of power and truth, and yet 
gentle, forgiving, suffering. We need 
have no fear now of His pity and love. 
But more. They deem that this humanis- 
ing of God was no afterthought in Crea- 
tion’s plan. From the beginning it was 
pre-arranged that at a certain stage God 
should accept and spare His divinest 
creature man, and man should at last 
come to know the tender Jove and pity of 
his human God. Who shall dare scoff at 
this thought ? Who is wise enough to pass 
it by witha smile? Is it not resplendent 
with tender beauty, and, moreover, the 
symbol of an immeasurable truth ? 

Surely it is no small thing to have 
brought home to men, even in any form, 
the truth of God’s incarnation in man, 
and of the human sympathy of the In- 
finite. 

But has not this symbol, with all its 
beauty and significance, been bought for 
us at too heavy a price? For, after all, no 
symbol is as precious, nor yet as illumi- 
nating, as one human soul. Christians havs 
purchased a beautiful and poetic figure, 
but they have sacrificed for it the greatest 
perhaps of all historic personalities. 
For to almost all of us, orthodox and 
heterodox alike, the life of Jesus appears 
more as supremely passive than supremely 
active. We.gee that he did and he 
endured what he had to do, but we fail to 
see what new flashes of divine glory one 
after another were revealed, nay, created, 
in those few fleeting hours by the carpenter 
prophet of God. Vainly has Christian 
teaching striven to raise the person of its 
founder. V.ainly has he been serially 
called God’s Son, His first-born, His only 
begotten, until at last he was called God 
Himself. No titles could give back the 
true divinity which men lost sight of, 
when they saw his life as a scene in God’s 
pre-conceived, unalterable scheme of salva- 
tion, instead of a new and unique effulgence 
of creative power which never was until it 
flamed forth in that soul Then, There, 
and Thus, and never would have been at 
all if the Galilean artizan had not put 
down his tools to preach. 

In his creative genius is the divinity of 
man—in his power to be and to do, and 
to bring about that which none can fore- 
see, for as yet it is not fashioned in the 
armoury of God. We create new deeds 
which have not been and cause them to 
become irrevocable facts in Creation. 
This, God has given to us: to create and 
leave the world for ever changed. 

Each deed we do, or shall do, is eter- 
nally and irrevocably our own; for our 
living responsibility before the living God 
is the awful price we pay for His image. 
And this is each man’s uniqueness ; this 
is his divinity. Even bound in his tem- 
poral finitude, he yet retains some glow of 
the creative will of the Eternal; and if 
we separate a man from his fellows and 
strive to put him in another sphere of 
God’s economy, then we are in danger of 
robbing him of this his supreme glory, 
which makes him truly a son of God. 

And is not this exactly what has 
happened to the Christ of Orthodoxy ? 
Is it his divinity which moves the multi- 
tudes of to-day as it stirred the multi- 
tudes of Galilee and Jerusalem? Do we 
to-day stand astonished at his teaching, or 
do we follow it as that of a living God ? 

No, indeed. For the conventional 
Christ as we see him in picture and 
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be, 


were too frail to bear the light of thought. 


We have tried to make him a God, and in 


the Protestant world,at least, we have 
scaveely retained him even as a man, 


And Unitarians to whom the full light 


of the historic standpoint is open are too 
often satisfied to take over 


stripped even of his titles. 


almost other than man, thus losing the 


very pearl of great price which they have 


sold all to buy. 


And isit for these in their bankruptcy 


to tell us (as, indeed, they now, with the 


irony of things mortal, begin to do) that 


we must somehow take this nearly lifeless 
abstraction, this symbol robbed of its 
symbolic significance and incarnate it into 
our conception of God, to give this 
warmth and humanity? To such as these 
the divine power of the living human 
genius is utterly unknown. Without 
sufficient historic sympathy or imagination 
to know and live with the man himself 
they cling pathetically to the effeminate 
image of Christ which Sunday-school 
hymnology has bequeathed to them, but 
in reality understand about as much as 
Judas of the genius who, single-handed, 
wrenched the course of history into a new 
and immeasurably fruitful channel; who 
at one stroke swept the heart of Judaism 
clean of its heathen temple, and 
shattered the barriers which shut her 
priceless inheritance away from humanity. 
Jesus crushed the Temple made with 
hands to raise one (yea, even in Judaism 
itself, as to-day witnesses) made without 
hands ; he gave to mankind the Old Testa- 
ment and—as it was not known even there— 
the inestimable “ knowledge of the Lord.” 
And all this achieved and summed up in 
a single act and a single quotation from 
his prophetic predecessor Jeremiah, as, 
standing amidst overturned tables in the 
Temple court, he said, “It is written, My 
house shall be called a house of prayer for 
all the nations,” And this is the man 
whom Christians have been content to 
describe in the words of Isaiah as the 
“lamb” or as the man of “sorrows.” 
Scarce anywhere to-day is it for his true 
divinity and inspired genius that Jesus 
now holds sway over men’s hearts as he 
did of yore over their lives. So far as he 
is yet. our Master it is, to nearly all, for 
what still imperishably remains of his 
simple, beautiful humanity. It is hang- 
ing as a helpless child at his mother’s 
breast, or as a yet more helpless victim on 
the cross, that the Catholic loves to picture 
him. It is in such scenes as blessing the 
little children or uplifting the heart-broken 
Magdalen that Protestants cherish his 
memory. These things, too, are indeed 
divine ; but in themselves not more so than 
many a hundred—aye, many a million— 
of his humbler brethren’s doings and 
sufferings. For the tenderness, the 
poetry, the grandeur of the Divine power 
never ceases to speak to us and comfort 
us in the lives of men, But the divine 
words and actions which Jesus alone of 
all God’s created universe ever did, or 


ever could haye spoken or done, .are, 


so little understood or appreciated, that 


sculpture and hymn of to-day has not the 
virihty of a child. The awful events of 
his life are lightly repeated with unutter- 
able cant, thinly veiled by sentimentality, 
in the pulpit, and his very name uneasily 
avoided out of it, as though the illusion 


this same 
colourless Christ of Protestantism, but 
They deny 
his deity, and yet with unmanly apology 
hasten to explain that he is still something 


most professing Christians would be ata 
loss to prove wherein the teaching and 
actions of Christ were greater or more 
important—not to say more divine—than 
those of his predecessors among Israel’s 


Rabbis and prophets. 

No. The 
often human—tenderly, pathetically, 
beautifully human—but so long as he 


stands to us as the actor in the drama of 


man’s redemption, or remains unique as 
other men are not unique, he cannot be 
truly divine. e 

Yet it may be there is deeper cause 
than our creeds why so many of us to-day 
cannot have a divine Christ. For no 
ereed can, by the grace of God, securely 
debar us from spiritual truth ; and there 
never has been a time through the 
centuries nor ever a place where some 
disciples, few or many, have not risen till 
they caught the light. The summits of 
those glowing souls reach in continuous 
chain between ourselves and far Calvary, 
linking us with the Nazarene Master him- 
self and passing on the beacon gleam even 
where the sun has been lost. Too many of 
us have sadly to confess that it has always 
been less our creeds—blinding as they 
may be—than ourselves that shut us from 
the light. In very truth we do not want 
a divine Christ ; and as in olden days men 
trembled ata thunder-cloud lest it should 
reveal the God to see whom was death, 
so we still shrink from the sight of God 
in Christ, as in all other great-souls, as 
we shrink from death itself. 

For we dare not face the life of God- 
inspired action which led Jesus to the 
cross. In our sight it has become an 
artistic dream, removed by two millen- 
niums to a safe distance from reality. It 
is a melody ina minor key; in fact it is not 
the life of supreme doings, but merely the 
Passion. 

If we would see God in creature or man, 
and therefore if we would have a divine 
Christ, we need not so much to be clear in 
head, but we must strive to be pure in 
heart. Our own life actions must be 
cleansed and re-cleansed of frivolity and 
sordid endeavour. For the inexorable truth 
is ever awaiting us—that, however, irre- 
proachable our Christology, however dili- 
gently we may call ourselves disciples of 
Jesus Christ, seeking to creep to heaven 
upon the vicarious way of his life, to us he 
never will nor ever canappear divine until 
there glows in our own lives some new 
dawning of the Deity. 


JosEpH H. WickstEEp. 


Favuurs in the life breed errors in the 


_. brain, 
And these, reciprocally, those again. 
—W. Cowper. 
(eck Da es es 


See how naturally and beautifully the 
one divine force of Good Will works to 
cure, to save, to educate, to uplift. Set 
down among men in the most abandoned 
or savage community, a living revelation 
of goodness, of truth, and probity, and 
straightway it is as if you brought sun- 
shine and air into the fever ward of a 
hospital. He who loves and does good 
stirs others also, by an irresistible con- 
tagion of goodness, to love and to do 
good. He whose life is in line with the 
eternal ‘current brings other lives, by in- 
duction, as it were, into the same move- 
ment.— Charles F’. Dole. 


Christ of Christendom is 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


Tue 247th annual meeting of the 
General Baptist Assembly was held at the 
Bethnal Green-road Chapel, Shoreditch, on 
Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 17 and 18. 

On Monday afternoon the meeting. of 
the Messengers and committee was held, 
and in the evening a religious service was 
held, at which the Rev. J. A. Brinx- 
worTtH, of. Saffron Walden,: was the 
preacher, having fulfilled the same 
function also in the years 1880 and 1890. 
Taking as his text Matthew xvi.-18, 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my church, &c.,” Mr. Brink- 
worth spoke at length of the character of 
the Christian Church as a vital body 
resting upon a prepared foundation, and 
as destined to endure and overcome all 
the evil forces of the world. In answer 
to the question whether they themselves 
were members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ he said: ‘The soul which, won by 
the beauty and. loveliness of Christ’s 
character, stirred by its purity and in- 
flamed by the holy fire of his self-sacrifice, 
flows into cordial agreement with all other 
trustful souls about it, so likewise attracted 
and kindled ; the soul that is willing with 
them to celebrate and carry out its 
reverence and love for the common Lord 
in every Christian way, accordiug to its 
fair understanding of his design, is a 
member of Christ’s real Church.” That 
was the test they must apply to them- 
selves, not regarding their religion simply 
as a scheme of doctrine or a system of 
morality. The central principle of 
Christianity was a spiritual principle of 
love. From this must spring the whole of 
their true life, not in self-sufficiency, but in 
discipleship and in the strength which 
comes from union. In conclusion the 
preacher said: ‘The individual is not 
absorbed in the Church, and does not re-- 
main as he was, but he is ennobled, 
warmed with the sacred fire of common 
enthusiasm, and impelled by new and 
more urgent motives to the service of God 
and the salvation of man. The body he 
belongs to beyond all mere words is a 
sacramental host, a celestial estate, and a 
‘company of labourers together with God.’ 
What other relationship could be equal in 
the honour it confers, the confidence it 
nourishes, or the duration through which 
it shall last—for ever ? ” 

On Tuesday morning, after a devotional 
service, the President’s Address was 
delivered by tae Rey. S. Burrows, of 
Dover. At the outset he explained that 
Dr. Daland, who otherwise would have 
occupied that position, had accepted a call 
to America, and was no longer with them ; 
it therefore fell to his lot for a second 


ftime to fill the office of president, and 


he acknowledged the honour so conferred 
upon him. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The subject of his address was “The 
Genesis of the Spiritual Life. It was, he 
said, during a holiday in Italy that. the 
thought of the approach to the spiritual 
temple took hold of my mind. I was 
standing late one Sunday afternoon in the 
great square of the Duomo at Milan, 
gazing at the wonderful cathedral, and 
watching the worshippers ascending the 
steps and passing into that magnificent 
building out of the busy street; away 


‘from the noise, they passed into the calm 
.of the great church, lit by the light of 
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beautiful windows, rich with the legend of 
saint and martyr and sacred story. As I 
mused on the scene, it seemed to me that 
it is step by step that we rise from our 
ordinary life up to the temple of the Spirit, 
the sanctuary of God. Though materialism 
has ceased to be a power in the realm of 
philosophy, it still has much power over 
the popular mind. Men are so apt to 
think that what is unseen is unreal; we 


‘ have, therefore, to try and lead them to 


realise the naturalness of the spiritual life 
by showing them how we may rise from 
the busy square of every-day existence, 
step by step into the holy of holies of the 
spirit. 

In the great square men buy and sell ; 
they are anxious, full of love or hatred, 
but amid all conflicting feelings conscious 
of an inner self. We need to press home 
upon them that in this consciousness of 
the unity of their being is the first step 
towards the higher, diviner life. For 
what is this self? Not the nerves, for we 
can be vexed at being nervous and worried. 
Not the brain, for we often complain that 
our brain will not work and do our will. 
It is something at the back of nerves 
and brain—it is the self or soul couscious 
of its own existence. We think different 
thoughts, feel different feelings, suffer, 
enjoy, meditate, act, and yet it is always 
the same “I” or self that does these 
things. Iam the same person that I was 
twenty years ago, though my thoughts and 
feelings have altered in many respects; 
and so it comes about that there is within 
us a sense of constant change and constant 
permanence, What is this permanence 
within us? It is our self or soul: it 
consists, not merely of intellect, but also 
of will, affections, and spiritual percep- 
tions. Once men become conscious of a 
selfhood, and they also become conscious 
of a not-self, an external world. Both 
these conclusions are primary beliefs, 
prior to reasoning, known to us as soon 
as we begin to analyse our consciousness. 

True, there have not been wanting those 
who have disputed both the unity of our 
selfhood and the reality of an external 
world, and in their studies carefully 
satisfied themselves that neither existed ; 
but as soon as they stepped into active 
life, they were confronted with the 
difficulty that all their conduct had to 
be regulated on the assumption that 
both a self and an external world actually 
existed. Now, are not beliefs essential to 
our practical life—beliefs that we are 
obliged to act upon, even if we dispute 
them—justified as part of the very nature 
of our being ? Once we can help men to 
see this, and they will no longer feel that 
we are talking in the air when we speak 
of still deeper realities. 

Following out this line of thought, Mr. 
Burrows then appealed to the sense of 
beauty and to the moral consciousness as 
bearing witness to the deeper realities of 
our human life and as steps of approach 
to the profoundest spiritual truth. 

Having now risen (he continued) from 
the primary truths of consciousness, of our 
existence asa personal unity, surrounded 
by an external world, step by step by a 
consciousness of beauty and a conscious- 
ness of right, we can take another 
step that brings us to the threshold of the 
temple. This step leads us to study the 
spiritual consciousness or the power 
within us of knowing spiritual realities. 
Is this reliable? Many to-day deny that 
itis, and turn away from it as crumbling 


and treacherous ground to venture upon. 
But when they have trusted their nature 
so far, why not ventur2 on this next step ? 
Ifthe other steps were solid and could be 
trusted, wherein does this differ from 
them? Admitting that man has a sense 
of beauty and a sense of right that is 
generally trustworthy—so trustworthy 
that we do not dispute the reality—is it 
not just as much a fact of our nature that 
there are aspirations that yearn for com- 
munion with the Infinite Reality, above 
all, in all, and through all? Here, as in 
the consciousness of beauty and morality, 
there are differences of development, and 
different ideas as to what is spiritual; but 
if the differences in the realms of art and 
morality do not destroy their value, 
neither should they in the realm of our 
spiritual nature. Let us have confidence 
to trust the revelation within. Beauty 
and. goodness have led us up to the white 
walls of the temple of the Spirit ; let us go 
on to the inner shrine. 

Religion is universal; where is the shore 
on which rises no altar, no attempt of some 
kind to symbolise or express some relation 
with the Unseen and Eternal ? Where is 
the land on which men have built them- 
selves homes, but in which no temple has 
been raised ? 

Shall we be told by some that universal 
consent-is nothing but a mark of error ? 
If so, we can reply in the words of Ernest 
Neville, “that such an objection rests 
upon a confusion of ideas. Humanity has 
no testimony to render upon scientific 
questions, the solution of which is reserved 
for patient study; but humanity bears 
witness to 1ts own nature.” It does so, for 
religion is an expression of the highest 
inner life, a sense of voluntary dependence 
on, and joyful submission to a Divine 
Power, and this sense of the spiritual 
reality has held its sway over mankind in 
spite of error, superstition, and scepticism. 
We may, of course, as individuals, only 
look at the surface of life, only loiter with 
the triflers in the market place, or become 
so eager in competition that we leave our- 
selves no leisure to think; or entangle 
ourselves with insoluble puzzles to which 
we can find no clue. But these phases of 
experience no more disprove the resources 
of humanity, than a gaudy poster of some 
melodrama disproves the power of man to 
appreciate the pictures of Rubens or 
Turner. Religion may be denied or 
degraded ; but so may art, so may morality. 
It is for us to try and purify it, as the true 
artist seeks to ennoble and purify art. As 
this reforming process goes on in religion, 
we feel more its grandeur and spiritual 
sublimity, and our hearts cry out as we 
cross the threshold of the spiritual temple, 
for God—for the living God. 

“Jt is in such a mood that the burden 
of the mystery, that the heavy and weary 
weight of all this unintelligible world, is 
lightened ; that serene and blessed mood 
in which the affections gently lead us on— 
until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 
and even the motion of our human blood 
almost suspended, we are laid asleep in 
body and become a living soul; and with 
an eye made quiet by the power of 
harmony and the deep power of joy, we 
see into the very heart of things.” 

In uttering these subtle thoughts, 
Wordsworth felt that he was voicing some 
of the deepest truths of our nature. It 


spirit stands firmly based on the evidence 
of our own nature. Standing there we 
enter by the portal of trust im the un- 
changing goodness of God. Hvyen the 
great mystery of evil cannot shake this 
portal ; for evil is not the ruling power, it 
tends to destroy even itself. Nor is evil 
so prevalent as some would have us 
suppose, 

They dwell only on disease, death, and 
crime, till the whole of life seems one 
scene of horror; but do they not overlook 
the glow of health, the joy of heart, the 
sweet affections of home, the delights of 
true society, the charm and beauty of 
Nature, and the ever-changing seasons, all 
of which are real, and far more prevalent 
in our existence than plague and: famine 
and sudden death? ‘True, we cannot 
explain all—we are but as children look- 
ing out into a universe too large for us to 
fully comprehend—but so shot through 
and through with rays of goodness and 
love, that we can comprehend enough to 
give us faith and trust that all the 
‘angles of our strife will be rounded into 
calm.’ 

Entering through this portal of the 
goodness of God, we see before us 
the altar of faith—of faith that we 
can hold communion with God. Could 
we not enter into relations with Him He 
would remain for us a mere dead abstrac- 
tion. But our poor human sense of good- 
ness, our loneliness, our weak love, seek 
the Infinite Goodness, the Great Com- 
panion, the Eternal Love; and as “we 
kneel at the great world’s altar-stairs 
that slope through darkness up to 
God” we realise that we are in the 
presence of the Eternal Spirit, and above 
the altar beams in soft radiance the face 
of Christ from the great window of 
history. He stands revealing in his 
humanity all that is best in us, and 
helping us to see also, shining through 
his life and character, rays and gleams of 
the Divine glory. If he was so gentle, 
so forgiving, so full of grace and truth, 
we feel strengthened in our trust in God 
as our Father and our Friend. 

Tt is to this apprehension of the reality 
of the higher life that we seek to lead our 
congregations. ‘To help them to feel that 
there is nothing unnatural or unreason- 
able, or out of harmony with ordinary life, 
in finding God as the refuge of the soul. 
Our desire is to enable them to feel, as 
St. Francis de Sales says, “that as the 
birds have their nests to which they can 
retreat, and as the stag shelters himself in 
the thick forest, seeking shade and refresh- 
ment when the summer is hot, so our heart 
needs a resting place, even the altar of the 
Lord of Hosts.” Amid our disappoint- 
ments and sorrows, our sins and repent- 
ances, God is our ‘house of defence, our 
strong tower, and shelter from the 
storm, and our refuge from the heat.” 

To this faith consecrated by our beloved 
Master, lived out by millions, sought as a 
present help in time of trouble—to this 
faith we seek to lead those whom we are 
permitted to influence. In the great 
temple of the spirit we find a home, 
courage for living, comfort for dying, help 
and cheer for every time of need. A holy 
music breathes out on the worshippers ; 
the silence is broken and the throbbing 
heart rejoices— 


was no mere fantasy, no mere dream, it}.« And the long aisles flash out in light 


was a deep and solemn reality for him. 
He felt, as we feel, that the temple of the 


And nave and transept, column white 
And arches crossed, gleam clear tosight, 
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As if the roof were off, and all 
Stood in the noon-sun. ‘To the call 
To other hearts as liberal, 


The pedal strikes out in the air! 
The instrument hath room to bear 
Still fuller strains and perfecter.’ 


Aye, friends, as Emerson said, the 
“world is young yet,” the revelation is 
only begun, the great Bible of humanity 
has only a few chapters, the temple is still 
incomplete. In hope and trust, then, let 
us work and wait, faithful during life’s 
little day, sure that God will never leave 
us nor forsake us, but will at last lead all 
His children home ‘“ to the Temple not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


At the conclusion of the President’s 
address the business meeting was held. 
The Rev. A. J. Marchant having been 
elected assistant secretary for the day, the 
Rev. C. A. Hoppinotrtr read the roll of 
members, and a resolution of welcome to 
members of other churches present, and 
to the Revs. G. Lansdown and T. Shake- 
speare, settled at Billingshurst and Deal 
respectively, was cordially passed. The 
two new members having responded, the 
Rev. V. D. Davis, as one of the visitors, 
briefly acknowledged the welcome and was 
followed by the Rev. F. Auuen, who con- 
veyed the greetings of the, Provincial 
Assembly of London and ‘the South 
Eastern counties, and dwelt upon the 
great need of unity among all the 
churches for a common resistance to the 
real evils of the world. 

The Secretary then read the letters 
from churches belonging to the Assembly 
and also the Committee’s report. 

The accounts, which were presented by 
the Rev. A. J. Marcuant, as treasurer, 
showed a balance in hand, increased 
during the year from £43 to £65. The 
total receipts, including the balance 
brought over, were £221 8s. 7d., the in- 
come being chiefly derived from endow- 
ments. The contributions from churches 
and personal members were £5 2s. 8d. 
The grants to churches during the year 
amounted to £110. The accounts were 
adopted and the Committee and officers 
were re-elected, and the usual business, 
which extended over an adjournment for 
_ lunch, was concluded with thanks to the 

President aud to the Rev. W. Harvey 
Smith and the Deacons of the Bethnal 
Green-road Church. 

The meeting was not largely attended. 

In the evening a Communion Service was 
held, conducted by the Rev. J. Warn. 


Becaust Heaven is in us to bud and 
unfold, 
We are younger for growing old. 


—Lucy Larcom. 
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“OUR CHAPEL.” 


I usethe phrase which somehow has: 


become fixed in my memory after about 
fifty years. Why we called it “our 
chapel” may require careful inquiry. 
There was a church in the parish, but the 
relation of the Sunday scholars to it did 
not appear to be so close as between us 
boys and girls and “our chapel.” It was 
not only the building but the ministers 
and people who made “ our chapel” a real 
House of the Lord. 

The chapel was of a rather strange style 
of architecture, and utility had evidently 
determined its shape and internal arrange- 
ments. It had a porch, and over the 
porch a very plain cross: the idea of a 
decorative or ornamental cross was evi- 
dently not entertained. The cross was 
there, a sufficient sigu that the wor- 
shippers were Christians. It misled a 
poor woman once, a real wayfarer. I see 
her yet, with a baby suspended behind her, 
fastened in a shawl. She came to the 
door and asked if it was a Catholic chapel ; 
the cross, no doubt, was the cause of her 
turning from the high road. It was the 
first time I was perplexed with the 
problem—Catholic or Protestant? Of 
course it would have been useless to have 
invited the poor Irish tramp inside, as she 
would have found neither altar nor priest ; 
and yet now I testify, in the true sense 
‘our chapel” was a Catholic chapel. 

The peculiar architecture of the build- 
ing was only partially visible through the 
luxuriant shrubbery which filled up the 
ground between the chapel and the high 
road. 

The inhabitants within half-a-mile were 
mostly poor people. Their children found 
their way to the Sunday-school ; but they 
themselves expressed their regard for the 
chapel people, “ who never interfered with 
anybody.” 

It was the Sunday-school which gave 
me an introduction to the institution I am 
trying to describe. There was a service 
as well as a Sunday-school. I remember 
how devout and earnest all those men and 
women seemed to be. Not all alike; their 
individual peculiarities were distinct and 
manifest. 

Some of them came from.distant. places, 
some driving, others walking. They were 
not of the peasant class, though I recall 
one couple who came from a little hamlet 
about two miles away, who trudged along 
with a fixed determination that they were 
in the way of life. Carlyle would call 
them peasant saints. 

For ten years [ hardly missed a 
Sunday in attending the worship as well 
as the Sunday-school. There was a 
regular congregation of about fifty. I 
should betray myself if I were to name 
them as I could easily do. There were 
sons of one family and their parents ; there 
were brothers of another, and wives and 
children. The girls were noticeable in 
the summer time by their large straw 
hats and flowing ribbons. The floor of 
“our chapel” had no matting, and the 
steps of every family were distinctly 
characteristic—squeaking boots, the heavy 
tread of the farmer, the quick step of the 
tradesman and shopkeeper. There was 
no bell, and no clock. Service began 
when the minister and the choirmaster 
had arranged the hymns from Aspland’s 
collection. 

One member of the congregation 
always appears to my mind as an 


advocate of ventilation. After fifty 
children had occupied the building, 
it no doubt required a change of air. 
So, before the service began, this 
member, who had left his lovely meadows 
and fields nearly three miles away, tookthe 
opportunity to open a part of the very 
high window by means of an iron rod. 
The bottom end of the rod was perforated 
to receive a pin on the side of the frame ; 
but the village blacksmith had made the 
hole too large for the pin, and the 
apparatus often failed. A hasty remedy was 
found in a piece of paper to make the pin 
hold. Why the chapel committee did not 
call in the aid of their local carpenter I 
cannot guess. This performance was often 
repeated. 

I have the most agreeable remem- 
brance of the choirmaster. He was 
never so called, and Lam satisfied never 
received a salary. When he entered the 
white-painted door, fitted with a spring to 
close the opening automatically, he held a 
piece of white paper in his hand about 
three inches square. He proceeded to a 
square pew immediately under the pulpit. 
The table in this pew was covered with 
green baize. As I was at a laterperiod ad- 
mitted to the choir seat in order that I 
might in some degree compensate for the 
want of female voices by playing the air 
of tunes upon an eight-keyed flute, I 
was initiated into the art of selecting tunes 
for hymns. ; ' 

I well remember our psalmody on 
Haster Sunday. A son of a former 
minister always came to his native place 
at Easter and then took his seat in the 
choir. An appropriate hymn was :— 

There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign. 


It was sung to the tune of “ Cambridge 
New”; the last line of each stanza is 
repeated. The bass is very prominent iu 
the repeat, and I almost hear these voices 
coming down the ‘corridors of time” 
singing out their “eternal hope,” long 
since realised; only a few of those old- 
timers still here, ‘this side of Jordan.” . 

They were very loyal to Jesus; a 
favourite hymu was :— 


I’m not ashamed to own my Lord 
Or to defend his cause, 

Maintain the glory of his Cross, 
And honour all his laws. 


This was sung to a tune named 
“ Hythe,” which, I think, only exists in 
MS. It has many repetitions, like one of 
Handel’s choruses. When we got hold of 
a good sentiment we clung to it, and kept 
it in our minds like a sweet morsel in our 
mouths. 

My account of ‘our chapel” is not 
taken from my standpoint of to-day. It 
is the impressions made upon a Sunday 
scholar. The people I saw and heard 
were not under any ecclesiastical con-- 
trol; they sang and prayed out of full 
hearts and earnest souls, ‘with none to 
molest or make them afraid”; they 
sought no proselytes and interfered with 
no man’s right to worship God according 
to his own conscience. 

The authority of the Bible they 
accepted, interpreted by reason and ex- 
perience, and believed that all would 
come right under God’s purpose at last. 

There was a gallery in our chapel, and 
the gallery people were never seen sitting 
in the body of the building. Except for 
a cushioned seat or two, the gallery 


‘appeared designed for persons of a little 
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humbler station. A row of pegs enabled 
the men to hang up their hats. The attitude 
for prayer was turning the face to the 
wall, standing. 

My impression is the congregation 
dispersed very slowly after the Benedic- 
tion, The little porch became crowded. 
T, however, and the other scholars were 
interested in the Sunday dinner which 
was, for some of us, being cooked in a 
neighbouring bakery, where an elderly 
member of the chapel was engaged in the 
cooking process, so that I have no idea of 
the communications that passed between 
the members on their way through the 
grounds to the road. 

When we returned to Sunday-school 
we often found that our desks had been 
utilised for tables, and we saw the remains 
of avery plain lunch. In a large jug we 
noticed very temperate drink. A piece of 
toasted bread was suspended in water. 
The taste of the decoction was a very 
slight improvement upon that of pure 
water. Before the chapel-keeper could 
clear the tables we often tasted the liquor, 
and wondered. Owing to the distances 
a second service was seldom held. : 

The anniversary tea meeting was held on 
Sunday afternoon. It was then we heard 
the exposition of certain sentiments which 
" were prepared beforehand and offered to 
prominent members. At such times visitors 
were present who were always listened to 
with rapt attention. 

“Our chapel” was closed every Whit- 
Sunday, when it was understood the 
members ard ministers travelled to a 
neighbouring county to assist in cele- 
brating the anniversary of another chapel. 
The minister of this chapel occasionally 
visited us—a tall, venerable-looking man, 
whose manner and address were exceed- 
ingly impressive. I saw a photograph of 
him son:ewhere lately and recognised it at 
once. ‘Phe addresses given at the anniver- 
sary meeting showed that several of the 
members were capable of expounding a 
passage of Scripture ; but if a minister was 
not available, a very dry and uninteresting 
discourse was read out of an octavo 
volume. This was always read from the 
table pew. No layman ever ascended the 
pulpit. The gallery people, I imagine, 
would hardly see the reader. 

It is probable there were two parties in 
the little congregation, but I saw no signs 
of it. I now know a radical change 
happened, and a disruption took place, but 
it did not reach the Sunday-school. 

There were four ministers in my time. 
The first I only remember from hearing 
him deliver a discourse upon the death of 
a former scholar of the school, burned to 
death by fireworks on a Fifth of Novembér 
celebration. 

He was succeeded by a broad-shouldered 
florid-faced son of the Emerald Isle, with a 
voice that might have filled St. James’s 
Hall. He must have devoted much atten- 
_tion to combating the mythical theory of 
the origin of Christianity, as I remember 
he often used to pause and remark, ‘‘ No 
one doubted the’ historical reality of 
Socrates. Why doubt that of Jesus ?” 
The writer may as well confess he was 


rather restless during service when 
deprived of a library book which 
sometimes, as the least of two evils, 
was allowed by the teacher who 
sat among his boys. The restless 
scholar was retained till the minister 


descended the pulpit and came to the 
culprit. There was a twinkle in his eye, 


and a suppressed smile on his good- 
humoured face all the time he was 
exhorting the unruly youngster to learn to 
sit still, which won the boy’s heart for 


ever. He visited the Sunday-school and 
gave lectures. He told us about gravita- 
tion. A staghorn - handled penknife 


was allowed to drop from his hand to the 
table, followed by a stentorian question: 
What caused it to fall? We even heard 
through him of centripetal and centrifugal. 
forces. The geography of Palestine and 
the topography of Jerusalem, with the 
exact locality of the Valley of Hinnom, 
Gehenna, which he explained was the only 
material hell mentioned in the Bible. 

Our next minister was a Scotchman, 
pale, thin and tall, with the manner and 
style of astudent. He gave lectures upon 
literary subjects and introduced to us the 
Scottish poet, Robert Nicol, whose hymn 
in Bateman’s collection deserves to be 
better known :— 


Arouse thee, Soul! 
Be what thou art, 
An emanation of the Deity, 
A flutter of that heart 
Which fills all nature, sea and earth and 
sky! 
He also read. to us the sermon preached 
before the Queen by the late Principal 
Caird “The Religion of Common Life.” * 

Our next minister was fromthe West of 
England—a quiet, thoughtful man. He 
held, I suspect, very closely by the old 
paths. I remember he made the only 
personal appeal I ever received from a 
Liberal minister to profess myself a 
disciple of Christ. I was indebted to him 
for kindnesses which I only refer to in 
passing. 

The oldchapelstill stands, but the pulpit 
and pews are gone. When I visit it all 
these are restored in my memory, and I 
see a worshipper who all these years has 
embodied my idea of a saint. 

Robert Leighton describes, I believe, 
Hope-street Church, Liverpool, as “our 
chapel.” He praises its beauty, “its 
marble pillars,’ “the azure roof,” “the 
windows’ pictured scenes,” “its organ,” 
“its preacher.” 

‘‘Our chapel” was but a plain and 
homely house; yet it enshrined faith, 
hope, charity, and was a true House of 
God. 

T visit the parish church where I was 
christened and confirmed: I cannot join in 
its worship, I cannot accept its priest’s 
interpretation of the Gospel. My heart 
and soul find satisfaction in what I owe to 
“our chapel.” 


Sept. 11. An Oup ScHorar. 


Men know but little of each other after 
all; but little know how many good and 
tender affections are suppressed and kept 
out of sight by diffidence, by delicacy, by 
fear of appearing awkward or ostentatious, 
and even by strong sensibility, which 
sometimes puts on a hard and rough 
exterior for their own check or protection; 
and the power that penetrates all these 
barriers must be an extraordinary one. 
There must belong to it charity and kind- 
ness, and forbearance, and sagacity, and 
fidelity to the trust which the opening 
heart reposes in it.— Anon. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 


| practice every. Tuesday. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


— ~~ 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

—~o— 


Alltyplaca.—The annual committee meeting of 
the Sunday-schools of Cardiganshire was held on 
Monday last. 1A moderate number of ministers, 
students, and representatives from the, schools was 
present. The Rev. John Davies was voted to the 
chair. The chief business was to make arrange- 
ments for the Sunday-school examinations next 
spring. It was determined that the syllabus of 
work for classes three and four should be the first 
six chapters of St. Luke, for class two the first five 
chapters of the Rev. D. Evans’s catechism, and for 
class one a series of questions and answers to 
be prepared. Lessons have also been prepared on 
the prescribed period of St. Luke, and will be issued 
shortly. April 3 was provisionally fixed for the 
date, and examiners were appointed for the different 
centres. After some further suggestions had been 
made as to the conducting of the examination, and 
the drawing up of questions, the meeting con- 
cluded with tea, prepared by some members of the 
chapel. 

Billingshurst.—Successful Harvest Thanksgiving 
Services were held in this church on Sunday, 
Sept. 9. The church was most tastefully decorated, 
and appropriate sermons to good congregations 
were preached by the Rev. G. Lansdown, The 
church has been recently painted, and carpet seat- 
ing, “a gift from a lady visitor in appreciation of 
the services,’ has been put upon all the pews. On 
Monday, Sept. 10, the church anniversary meet- 
ings were held. A large number of members and 
friends assembled for tea, which was partaken’ of in 
the school and in the church. A large number of 
friends came from Horsham and Guildford, and 
several visitors in the neighbourhood came. The 
Rev. J. J. Marten, of Horsham, conducted the ser- 
vice, and deeply interested everyone in his sermons, 
After the service a public meeting was held, with 
the Rev. G. Lansdown in the chair. <A hearty 
welcome was accorded by the meeting to the 
visitors, and this was responded to by the Rev. 
Lang Buckland, of Guildford, iu a stirring address ; 
also by Miss Emily Kensett, of Horsham, and hy 
Mr. Bromham, of Petworth. A special vote of 
thanks to the Rev. J. J. Marten for his services, 
and to the ladies for their hospitality, brought a 
very successful anniversary to a close. Through 
the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Carter and family, 
Mr, Lansdown has procured the use of a pretty little 
chapel at New Pound, about three-and-a-half or 
four miles from Billingshurst Station. The build- 
ing has been recently painted and looks very bright 
and cheerful. The notice board, which bears the 
name Unitarian Church, announces that services 
will be held every Thursday evening and choir 
In this church there is 
every prcspect of good and successful work being 
carried on, There are large engineering works, 
owned by the Carters, an old Unitarian family, 
close by, and there is no church within a mile. 
On Thursday week, when the church was opened, 
there were thirty-two present, includiug half-a- 
dozen lads who have volunteered their services as 
choir boys. The members at Billingshurst have 
kindly granted the use of an American organ 
belonging to them, The people of the district have 
cordially welcomed Mr. Lansdown, and it is 
expected that when the movement becomes better 
known, and the harvest has been gathered in, good 
congregations will assemble, 

Bolton: Unity Church.—A meeting was held 
last Saturday evening to welcome the Rev. Wilfred 
Harris, M.A., who has succeeded the Rev. H. M. 
Livens as minister of Unity Church. After tea the 
chair was taken by Mr. J. Entwisle, and a cordial 
welcome was extended to Mr. and Mrs. Harris, on 
behalf of the church, by Mr. John Waring, one of 
its oldest members, and Mr, D. Whitehead. The 
Rev. Dendy Agate, asa friend of both Mr, and Mrs. 
Harris of many years standing, also spoke Messrs. 
8. Fairbrother and R. Chadwick offered a welcome 
on behalf of the school, the Revs. C. J. Street and 
E. S. Hicks on behalf of the ministers of the dis- 
trict, and the Rev. E. Allen on behalf of the North 
and East Lancashire Unitarian Mission. The Rev. 
W. Harris, in reply, thanked all the speakers for 
their welcomes, and assured the members that Mrs. 
Harris and himself already felt at home amongst 
them. Mr. S. Bromley welcomed the members who 
had joined the church during the last twelve 
months, and Mr. W. W. Midgley replied. Several 
songs, quartettes, &c., were given during the evexs 
ing, and after the hymn, “He liveth long who 
liveth well,” the meeting concluded with the 
Benediction. 
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Birmingham: Small Heath.—On Saturday, 
Sept. 15, a social meeting of members and friends 
of the Waverley-road Church was held in the 
schoolroom for the purpose of wishing farewell to 
the Rev. H. Harrold Johnson, prior to his departure 
During the evening ke was the reci- 
pient of the following presents:—A beautifully 
illuminated address on vellum, bound in morroco, 
signed by the officers and committee, together with 
a polished oak stationery cabinet, on behalf of the 
congregation ; a handsome dressing-case from the 
Ladies’ Sewing Guild, and a silver paper knife from 
the teachers and scholars of the Sunday-school. The 
Chairman and various speakers expressed their 
keen seuse of deprivation, in that the movement 


for America. 


would no longer have Mr. Johnson’s inspiring 


influence to urge them on to higher and nobler 
The church has been much indebted to 
Mr. Johnson for zealous and efficient services since 
his coming in September, 1897, when services were 
held in the Board School, Somerville-road, and 
afterwards in the iron room, previous to the open- 
It was 
with much regret that the congregation found that 
Mr. Johnson was unable to reconsider his decision 


duties. 


ing of the new church in October, 1898, 


to leave for America. 
Boston.—Last Sunday evening Miss Freeman 


Clarke, daughter of the late Rev. J. Freeman Clarke, 
of Boston, U.S.A., conducted the service; in Spain- 
lane Chapel, and gave a very excellent sermon on 
“The Christian Church: For {What should it 
Exist ?” which was very attentively listened to by 
On Monday evening several 
members of the Unitarian circle assembled in the 
chapel, where Miss Clarke kindly gave several 
very interesting explanations of different passages 
by every- 
Miss Clarke’s kindness in coming to 
preach in Boston is much appreciated by the 


a large congregation. 


in Scripture, which were mucli enjoyed’ 
one present. 


members of the Spain-lane Chapel. 


Desl.—The Harvest Festival was held on Sunday 
last, when the chapel had been beautifully deco- 
rated by the ladies of the congregation and visitors. 
Special sermons were preached by the Rev. T. 
Shakspeare, minister, and this revived festival (the 
first for several years) was regarded as a success. 
The fruit, &c., was given part to the poor and part 


to the hospital. 

Ring wood.— Harvest 
preached. 
Messrs, Bowie and Tosh, was given. 


firmary, Southampton, amounted to £1 17s. 10d. 
Stalybridge.—On Sunday evening, Sept. 9 


=) 


the Rev. W. Harrison delivered a discourse on a 


third visit to the Ober Ammergau Passion Play. 
Mr. Harrison saw the play in 1880, 1890, and again 
on Aug. 26 of the present year. 
of the history of the play, and showed how it had 
gone through a process of evolution, becoming 
gradually refined and simplified as years went on, 
till now there was nothing in it to offend the most 
fastidious taste. Some things he saw in it in 1880 
had been eliminated, and the. play had gained in 
dignity and beauty in consequence. It was now 
“a thing of beauty,” and to those who saw it, “a 
joy for ever.” The church was crowded by an 
attentive congregation, who listened with interest 
for nearly an hour, and many of them were visibly 
affected at Mr. Harrison’s description of Jesus 
parting with his mother, the treatment of Jesus in 
the guard-room, and the crucifixion. The Harvest 
Thanksgiving Services were held on Sunday last, 
Mr. Harrison conducting the services, morning, 
afternoon, and evening. There was a profusion of 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables, and the church was 
full on each occasion, 

Stockton-on-Tees.—On Sunday evening, Sept. 
16, a memorial service was held, on the passing 
away of Mr. Ramsey, a member of the church. 
The Rey. W. H. Lar belle gave an eloquent sermon, 
and the choir rendered special music, Miss Rose, 
the choir leader, singing a solo “ Consolation.” 
“The Dead March” in Saul concluded the service, 
the congregation reverently standing. On the 
previous day a congregational excursion, in which 
the children of the Sunday-school also joined, was 
made to Eaglescliffe. 

» Wales.—The Rev. J. Hathren Davies gives 
notice in the current issue of Yr Ymofynydd, our 
Welsh magazine, that he will relinquish the post of 
editor at the end of the year. He will then have 
completed thirteen years of service. It is to be 
hoped that some one will be prepared to take up 
the post at the beginning of the new year, so that 
there may be no break, Yr Ymofynydd started 
on its mission September, 1847, 

Warrington.—Following on the farewell meeting 
tothe Rey, W. H. Drummond and Mrs, Drummond, 
reported last week, the teachers and officers of the 


Thanksgiving Services 
were held here on Sunday, Sept. 16, when Mr. C. 
Lionel Briggs, B.A., of Manchester College, Oxford, 
The decorations were bright and choice. 
In the evening the Harvest Service of Song, by 
The collec- 
tion, for the benefit of the Royal South Hants In- 


He gave a sketch 


Cairo-street Sunday-school held a meeting on Sun- 


day week, and on the following Monday evening 
the members of the young men’s and young 
women’s classes, of which Mr. and Mrs. Drummond 
had been the teachers, also held a meeting, at 


which enlarged photographic groups of the mem- 


bers were presented, with many expressions of 


gratitude and affection. At the latter meeting, in 
the course of his reply, Mr. Drummond said that 
to be able to look at such a picture would always 
be an encouragement and happiness to him. What 
had he done that he should receive all these 
presents? He had tried, as many others had tried, 
and had succeeded better than he had done, to 
make the interests, pleasures, and sorrows of the 
school his own, and he felt that he had not alto- 
gether failed in identifying himself with the life of 
the school. And whoever might take his place he 
could offer no higher privilege and no greater glad- 
ness than to come into contact with the life of the 
young people in the school as he had tried to do. 
He had uo doubt made many mistakes and 
had irritated people sometimes, and, looking back, 
he saw that he might have done many things 
differently ; but his friends, in the goodness of 
their hearts, had taken his intention ; and he could 
say with absolute certainty that it had always 
been his wish to think of what was best for the 
school. That must be the keynote of the life of the 
school—not what they individually liked best, but 
to be unselfish, remembering that they were only 
members of a great fellowship with common in- 
terests which they had to serve. There had been 


more corporate life, more sense of fellowship in the 


school during the past two years, and more earnest- 


ness than ever, and he had never during the whole 
course of his ministry been so happy about the 
He left it with 


school as he was at that moment. 
a regret and affection he could not adequately ex- 


press to them, but also with the greatest hopes for 
They had beautiful schools, but the 


the future. 
great thing was that they had such a splendid 


band of young people who made the place their 
religious home, the place where they sought for 
their friendships, and where they sought some of 
the deepest affections of their lives, and where also 


they sought for wholesome and happy amuse- 
ments and serious teaching. 


others, 


others. 


THERE is no way of escape for parents. 


They must needs be inspirers to their 
children, because about them hangs, as 
the atmosphere about a planet, the thought 
environment of the child from which he 


derives those enduring ideas which express 
themselves as a life-long 
towards things sordid or things, lovely, 
things earthly or divine.—C. Mason. 
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BIRTHS. 


CoorEr—-On the 17th Sept., at 3, Oak Villas, Arch- 
way-road, Highgate, the wife of Arthur 
Savage Couper, Solicitor, of a daughter 
(Eileen Marjory). 


MARRIAGES. 


Hicktey—Mavocks—On the 19th Sept., at Unity 
Chapel, Chelmsford, by the Rev. T. KE. M. 
Edwards, assisted by Mr. E, J. Harry, A. R. P. 
Hickley, late of Goulburn, N.S.W., to F. C. 
Madocks, of Chelmsford. 

PassMoRE—LoncLEY—On the 13th Sept., at St. 
Mary’s, Barnsley, by the Rev. William Banham, 
assisted by the Rev. Canon Kirby, Frederick 
Eddy-Passmore, only son of the late Frederick 
Eddy-Passmore, of Cheapside, and of Mrs. 
Passmore, of Highgate, London, to Emily 
Beatrice (Bettie), younger daughter of Isaac 
Longley, of ‘‘ Blytheswood,” Barnsley, Yorks. 

WEBSTER—WooD—On the 19th Sept., at the West- 
gate Chapel, Wakefield, by the Rev. Andrew 
Chalmers, Arthur Henry, youngest son of Geo. 
Webster, J.P., Westgate, Wakefield, to Mary 
Ellen (Nellie), eldest daughter of the late 
Sam. Wood and Mrs. Wood, Ashdale House, 
Wakefield. At home, Ashwood Villas, Wake- 
field, Oct. 4th and 5th. (No cards.) 


DEATHS. 


SmitH—On the 18th Sept., at Fairlawn, Coombe 


Wood, Kingston, Surrey, Sophia, widow of the 
late Joseph Denham Smith, Esq., aged 80, 


Here also it was 
that they learnt the delight of doing good to 
Let them go on in that spirit, continue 
their good work and make the school more and more 
a power for good not only for- themselves but for 


appetency 
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SUNDAY, September 23. 
oe 


@= It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 4.w. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. D. Amos. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. FREDERIO ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7 P.m.,Rev. J. Page Hopes, 

Deptford, Church-street, 6.30 p.m., Mr. J. C. Par. 
No Morning Services during September. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Frank K. FREESTON, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. H. Woops PERRIs, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Epvear Daptyn, and 7 p.m., Rev. BRooKE 
HeERFoRD, D.D. ; 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hioxs, M.A., Ph.D, 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M, y 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rey. J. E. 
STRONGE. , 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P:m., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH Pops, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., at Port- 
land Institute, Little Tichfield-street, W., Rev. 
Harry S. Perris, M.A, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Capman, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, 3 P.M. (Peckham 
Rye), and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. Jenkins Jones. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
aud 7 p.Mm., Rev. S. Farrinaton. Service for 
Children, 3 p.m. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, Mr. L, 
TAVENER, and 7 p.M., Mr. T. Extior. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 A.M., Rev. W. 
Wooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 114.m , 
Mr. T. Exxiot, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. L. TAVENER, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hal], 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Dr. MummMEry, 


pA AD eee 
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PROVINCIAL, 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 


“Supply.” : 
BLACKPOOL, 8 anks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davin Davis, 

BuLacKPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Boprnr Surru, 
Boorzz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 

and 6.30 P.mM., Rev. J. Mortey Mitts. 
BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rey. C. C. Coz, 
BraDrorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonrs, M.A. 
Bricuton, Christ Church( Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. Street, 

CaNnTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 
Da and Water Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. ; 
Dover, A drian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 

and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 
Hastsournr, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 am, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Crarr, : 
QuILDFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. E. S. Lana Buckranp. 
Hastings, South Terrace, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Mr. E. Howarp. ' 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11] a.M. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. J. J. Marrsn. 
Lxeps, Mill Hil), 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev, 
C. Haracrove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. W. TIMMIs, 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 4.M., Rev, A, 
CospeN Smirx, and 6,30 P.M, Rey. R. A, 
ARMSTRONG, B.A, 


_ SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 


* —A, Biss, Bathwick, Bath. 
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Lrverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M, Rev. W. J. Jupe. 

LiverpPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr, Kizin, Evening, ‘“ Jacob 
at Peniel.” 

MancuHester, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

MargaatE, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. B, BARNHILL. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
W. E. Appis, M.A. 

PortsmovupH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
streetr 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmourTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 

_ 6.45 p.mM., Mr. G@. Cosens Prior. 

Rameaate, St. George’s Hall, George-street, High- 
street, 6.30 P,M., Rev. J. B. BaRNuILL, 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Rocupats, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m. and 6 P.M., 
Rev. T. 2. SpEDDING. 

ScaRrBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M.,. 

_ Rev. J. Morncan WaltTEMAN, 

SipmourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m, and 

6.30 P.M. 


6.30 p.m. Rey. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SevENoAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denny. Stables in the 
grounds. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. i. O'Connor, 

TONBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M 

Yorg,St Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6.30P.m., 
Rev. Henry Raw.tinas, M.A. 


ee 
IRELAND. 


WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 noon, Rev. W. E. MELLONE, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


OUTH-PLACEH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Sept. 23rd, 

at 11.15, Prof. A. W. BICK2RTON (Christchurch, 
New Zealand), ‘‘ The Evolution of Ethic.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. W 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rey. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, 8.K. 
(at LIBERTY after September). 


EHV. W. MASON can SUPPLY during 

the Summer and Autumn, or take temporary 

charge of VACANT PULPIT.—Address, Culcheth, 
Warrington. 


ARLINGTON.—UNITY CHURCH. 
PULPIT VACANT.— Communications to 
Mr. J. Mawson, 59, Cobden-street, Darlington. 


N TANTED, by a trustworthy person, 
age-20, situation as LADY’S COMPANION. 


MALL VILLAGE SCHOOL wanted 
by Unitarian, at present and since August, 
1898, an Assistant under the London School Board. 
Educated four and a-half years and trained one 
year at the Cheltenham [adies’ College. Qualified 
to superintend P.T.’s Government Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate, Higher Camb. Local, Senior Oxford, Lond. 
Matric, S.T.M.C., Drawing, Swedish Drill, 
Elementary Physics. Numerous testimonials.— 
Address Miss Atcock, 47, Grayling-road, Stoke 
Newington, N. 


“THE INQUIRER’’ CALENDAR. 


tte 
SUNDAY SERVICHS are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C, 


Schools, etc. 


—6=— 


HAUFORT, WOODSTOCK AVENUE, | A 


REDLAND, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School, Hizhgate). 
Classes in DRESSMAKING, DANCING, &c, 
are being arranged for the Winter Months. 


_ NEXT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, 
‘September 19th. 


(NONAMUR, SANDGATE. SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS, 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. Inspection invited. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE THRRACE 
ABERYSTWITH., 


PRINCIPAL - Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 


For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


Soe OF FRIENDS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. 

Healthy country district. 

Fee £40 per annum. 

Write for prospectus. 

Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 


ghee WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL ¢ 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


l taCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenos, Bart., 21, 

|  Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupaz, A.R.LB.A,, 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 

F.H. A. Harpcasttg, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TayYLeER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 

_ Ephraim-road, Streatham-hil], S.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rourt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


. PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 


cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 168. ld. ; 
10 years, £1 1s.8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. é 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 
free, 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ghee daughter of a China Merchant 
and niece to Baronet (both deceased) desires 
& remunerative engagement as NURSE-COM- 
PANION or COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER to 
an Invalid of good position, Reader, correspon- 
dent, musical, well recommended, — Miss T,, 
Inquirer Office, Essex-street, W,0, 


Board and Residence, 


ee 


FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, RoBERT TURNER, 94 Grosvenor- 
road, 8S.W. 


i oe: and RESIDENCE, South of 


England, Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanpD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARD and RESIDENCH.—Private, 

superior, quiet FAMILY HOME, Permanent 

or otherwise. Electric light; bathroom. Refer- 

ences.—Miss PENNY, 18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, London. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Oliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. — 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. BOARD and RESIDENCE from 
30s, Send for particulars. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortabie 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Addresa, 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’ 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs. S1pney P. Porrer. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers, 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Liit. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/8 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


Glico Ons 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams; ‘‘QurETUDE, Lonpon.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BARK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
; O # onthe minimum monthly balances, i) 
/. when not drawn below £100. /; 
o te} 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


oO ° 
2 1 /. on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 1 if 
27/o 2 fo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


Lip Bece FRANCIS RAFZNSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. § Molbern, 
Telegraphie Ad@revs: © BIREBECK, LONDON,” 
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Portland Street Chapel. 


Re-Opening Services. 


—_¢e—. 


This Chapel having been repaired and redecorated 
throughout, and lighted with electricity, 
will be re-opened on 
SATURDAY, 67TH OCTOBER, i900, 
when there will be a DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 
at 3 P.M, conducted by the 
Rev. W. COPELAND BOWIE, 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and the 
Rev. T. E. M. EDWARDS, 
Minister-at-large of London and S,E. Counties 
Provincial Assembly. 
The SERMON will be preached by the 
Rey. HENRY ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., 
of Gee Cross, near Manchester. 


Little 


On SUNDAY, 77rH OCTOBER, Morning Service, at 
11.15 a.m, will be conducted by the 
Minister, the 
Rev. HARRY S. PERRIS, M.A. 

The SERMON will be preached by the 
Rev. PHILIP HENRY WICKSTEED, M.A. 
Evening Service,-at 7 p.M.; will be conducted by 
the Minister. 

The SERMON will be preached by the 
Rey. FRANCIS HENRY JONES, B.A. 

Oo SUNDAY, 14TH OCTOBER, 
at the Morning Service, at 11.15 a.m, 

Mr. PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR, 
of the Brahmo Somaj, India, 

will give an Address. i 
The Evening Service, at 7 P.M., will be conducted by 
the Rev. HARRY S. PERRIS, M.A., 
Minister of the Chapel. 


N.B.--All those who attend the Re-opening 
Service on Saturday Afternoon, 6th October, are 
invited to proceed to the Portland Institute in 
Little Titchfield-street, where Tea will be provided 
at the close of the Service, 


[oXDoN DOME STIC MISSION. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held on 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th, in the Large 
Hall of the Mission Station at RHYL-STREET, to 
welcome the Rev, Wintram Winsor on his settle- 
ment as Minister in succession to Rev. J. Pollard. 
Chair to be taken at 8 o’clock by P, M. MaRTINEAU, 
Esq., who will be supported by the Revs. J. Pace 
Hopes, F, K, Frezstoy, E. M. Darryn, and others. 
Friends of the Mission are specially invited. 


G. DAWES HICKS, Hon. See. 


North - Midland Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Association. 


——. 

The 102np ANNUAL MEETING will be held 
in FRIAR GATE CHAPEL, DERBY, on 
TUESDAY, Oct. 2nd, 1900. 

11,30.—CONFERENCE, introduced by the Rev. 
E. I. Fripp, B.A. 

8 p.M.—ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, when 
the question of appointing a Minister-at-large for 
the district will be discussed. 


6.15.—PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Rev. JoHN Pace Hoprs. 


DT) UKINFIE LD OLD CHAPEL 
- SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Established 1800. 


Preacher, the 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION, 1900. 

SATURDAY, Sept. 22, SCHOLARS’ PROCES- 
SION and TEA PARTY. 

SUNDAY, Sept. 23, SPECIAL SERVICES— 
10.45, Rev. H. S. Tayter, M.A. ; 3, Rev. H. W. 
Hawkes ; 6.30, Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A. 

SATURDAY, Sept. 29, RE-UNION of FORMER 
SCHOLARS and TEACHERS. 

SUNDAY, Sept. 30, SPECIAL SERVICES— 
10.45, Rev. J. Pace Hoprs ; 3, Rev. P. H. Wick- 
STEED, M.A. ; 6.30, Rev. @. H. Vance, B.D. 


Former Scholars and Teachers who have not re- 
ceived circulars of invitation to the Re-union Party 
are requested to send their names and addresses, at 
once, to Mr. R, B, BrRoaprick, Mona Bank, Dukin- 
field, 


THE INQUIRER. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


—_+4——_. 


Any of the following Books, suitable for Sunday 


School Libraries, either for Children’s or Teachers’ 
Use, will be gladly given to any Schools or indivi- 


duals to whom they may be valuable, on immediate 


application, to Miss Martineau, 35, Gordon-square, 

London, W.C. :— 

Sunday School Manual, Jan., 1872, to Jan., 1877, 
5 vols. in 2. 

Do., do., do., Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, in 2 vols. 

Teacher’s Notes, Oct., 1877, to Uct., 1884. 

Sunday School Helper for 1885 to 1888 ; and for 
1892, 1893, and two copies for 1899. 

Elements of Morality. Mrs. Bray. 

Sunday for our Little Ones. EM. Geldart, 

The Bristol Tune Book. 

The Gift of Life. Sara Wood. 

Young Days. 1898, 

Home Devotions, Bartram. 

The Action of Alcohol upon Health. 
Andrew Clark, M.D. 

Successful Life. John Dendy, 

135 Kindergarten Songs and Games, by Mrs. E. 
Berry and Mme. Michaelis, 

Dante, 6 Sermons, by Wicksteed. 

Half-hours with the Parables. J. Crowther Hirst. 

From the Anvil to the Pulpit. The Early Life of 
Robert Collyer. 

A Child’s Belief. Charlotte Farrington. 

Practical Hints for 8.S. Teachers, H. Rawlings. 

School Songs. Ed. John Curwen. 

Packet of 12 Children’s Booklets. 

A Chapter of Accidents. 

S. S.A. Leaflets. 
Jesus of Nazareth. Rev. Ch. Hargrove. 

First Lessons in Religion. H, W. Crosskey, 

Lessons for Little Boys. Mary Dendy. 

Ten Lessons in Religion. Chas. Beard. 

Talks about the Sunday Services. F. E. Millson. 

Short Auecdotes on Temperance. <A, A, Reade. 

Temperance Tracts and Stories, and Pledge Book. 

Flock at the Fountain. 

Do the Right. A. L. C. 

Bible Stories for Little Folks. Isabel Lawford. 

Sunday Reading Book. ©. L, Corkran. 

2 Maps of World, showing distribution of Animals, 
Birds and Reptiles, 

Atlas, 12 Maps. Allman’s 1d. School Series. 

Outline Lessons of the Life of Christ. 
Herford. 

Jesus, the Story of his Life. F.and 8. J. Gregg. 

The Well Spent Hour. 1832, 

Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge.) 1843. 

Self-culture. Channing. 1839. 

Morning and Evening Prayer. G. Hamilton Vance, 

Prayers for the use of Families. Travers Madge. 

Ware’s Life of the Saviour. 

Sacred Harp. ; 

Hymns and Meditations. A. L. Waring, 1863. 

Philosophy of Death, and The Future Life. Orville 
Dewey and W. E. Channing. 

Lowell’s Poems. 1839, 

The Carpenter’s Children. 1843. 

Guide to Trade: the Printer. 1838. 

Plain Words on Health for Working People. John 
Brown, M.D. 1864. 

Persona) Care of Health. E. A. Parkes, M.D. 

The English School-Girl. Mrs, A. Higginson. 

The Child’s Friend. Vol. XI. Boston. 1849. 

Sunday School Magazine (bound vol.), 1853, 
Two Hundred Years Ago. (Rejection of Puritans.) 
Rev. D. Mountfield, 1862, 
Pulpit Studies: “Robert Elsmere.” 
Armstrong. 

Multum in Parvo: Thoughts for every day of the 
Year. (Author of “ Visiting My Relations,”) 

Studies in English, for the use of Modern Schools. 
H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. 1879, 

Suggestive Readings. Richard Bartram. 1890. 

Prayers for Individuals. Compiled by Rev. Lant 
Carpenter. 1839, 

Scripture Sonnets, Mrs. Bruce. 

Lessons from the Epistles. (Author of “ Morning 
Lessons.”’) Whitfield. 1868, Two vole, 

Laurie’s Bible Readings for the Young. (Large print.) 

Poetical Illustrations of Passages of Scripture, 
Emily Taylor. 1826. (B-und.) 

Know Thyself. Hy. Shaen Solly. 1886. 

The Teachings of Christ. Published Nelaon and 
Sons. 1864. 

Work ;. Plenty to do and How to do It, 


3 copies. 


Rev. R. A. 


1868. 


Brewster. 


A Woman’s Secret. Brewster. 
The House I Live In. T. C. Girtin. 1857. 
The Missing Link. L. N. R. 


Walter the Schoolmaster. Rev, E. Monro, 


The Crusaders. Thos. Keightley. 1852, 
The Wide, Wide World. 
Pictures from the Pyrenees. Caroline Bell, 


The Scholar’s Book, Sarah Crompton, 
The Railroad Children. 
Home Tales, Two vols, 


No, 1, The Real Teachings of 


Brooke 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1900. 
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Studies in Philosophical Criticism 
and Construction. 


By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE, 

M.A. Lond., D.Sc, Edin., Examiner in Mental and 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in 
the University of St. Andrews. 


Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘‘We know few recent books which prov ise more, 
which are written with greater freshness ch though., 
and which show more speculative acuteness, than Mr. 
Mellone’s volume,” —Times. 

“A work of real value and interest. The whole 
range of questions which confront the philosophical 
inquirer at the present time are formulated with clear- 
ness and precision, and the author faces the problems 
involved with a conscientious thoroughness which is 
exceptional.”—Dr, G. F'. Stout, Lecturer in Psy- 
chology in the University of Oxford, and Editor of 
Mind. 

‘*The author has absorbed the literature of the past 
twenty years. . . . Perhaps the chief interest of the 
book lies in the fact that it is a mirror of recent English 
Philosophy.”—The Philosophical Review. 

‘“Characterised throughout by a breadth of thought, 
an elevation of moral tone, and a lucidity of expres- 
sion, as well as an acquaintance with current philoso- 
phical thought, which will enable it to bear favourabie 
comparison with any works of the kind which have 
been recently published.”— Scotsman. 

“A thinker and writer of distinguished meta- 
physical gifts. . . . Our business is to call attention 
to the suggestiveness and ability of the work, and to 
recommend it to the careful study of the philosophi- 
cal student, for whom it is specially designed,”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


W. Brackwoop and Sons; Edinburgh and Lendon. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


Subject for September.—* Violence in Vain.” 
A Sermon on the Assassination of King Humbert. 


Price 1d., post free 13d. 
Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or CHas. Srarngr, 82, Ravens 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


OCIAL PURITY “ALLIANCE. — 
Founded in 1873, this Alliance upholds an 
equal moral standard for all men and women alike, 
and seeks for promises of personal purity mainly 
among young men, Subscriptions avd donations 
are earnestly requested to strengthen the ‘financial 
position of the Alliance and increase its oppor- 
tunities. Pamphlet by Rev. C. J. Street, M.A,, 
LL.B., 1d. ; “The Pioneer,” quarterly, 1d.—Secre- 
tary, E. Hammonp, 18, Tothill-street, S.W. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRomyarpD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children. who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg). 


Newel 


HOME - READING 
UNION. 


In return for a very low fee of membership, the 
N.H.R.U. provides a list of books, a magazine 
issued monthly, and tutorial help by correspond- 
ence.—For particulars, address 

The Secretary, N.A.R.U., 
Savoy House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, England. 


LUMS.—Fine. Plums for all purposes. 
A box of 24 lbs, delivered at any station in 
England or Wales for 63, 
F, A, ROSCOE, The Golden Orchard, Steeple 
Morden, ROYSTON. ( 


Printed by Wooprat1 & KinpER, 70 to76,Long Acre W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by EB, Kmnnepy, at 
the Office, 38, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Joun Heywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, September 22, 1900, 
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THe annual meeting of the Provincial 
Assembly of London and South Hastern 
Counties is to be held at Horsham on 
Tuesday week, Oct. 9. It will be seen 
from the advertisement that the preacher 
this year is the Rev. I. K. Freeston, of 
Hssex Church. Particulars as to the time 
ot trains, &c., will be advertised next 
week, but the Rev. F. Allen writes to 
remind members of the Assembly and 
other friends, who think of attending the 
meeting, that the price of tickets for 
luncheon and tea, which is now 2s. and 9d. 
respectively, will, after Oct. 2, be increased 
to 2s. 6d. and 1s. Such a meeting in the 
country not only affords an occasion for a 
pleasant gathering of friends united in a 
common cause, but also gives an oppor- 
tunity to the members of the Assembly, 
which we trust will not be neglected, of 
adding encouragement and strength to a 
country congregation, which from the 
nature of its position cannot often enjoy 
such stimulus. 

Lirrie Portland-street Chapel is to be 
re-opened on Saturday next, Oct. 6, after 
renovation, which has greatly improved 
the interior. The roof has been repaired 
and relayed, so as to admit much more 
light. ‘The pews in the body of the chapel 
have been replaced by more commodious 
and comfortable seats, the interior has 
been re-decorated, and electric light has 
been introduced. The cost of these and 
other necessary repairs has amounted to 
£950, and there remains still about £100 
to be raised. Particulars as to the re- 
opening services are advertised in 
another column. Little Portland-street 
Chapel, which is now the only representa- 
tive of our liberal faith in Central London 
must always hold a special place in our 
regard as the scene of Dr. Martineau’s 
fifteen years’ ministry, and we could 


earnestly wish not only that the social and 
religious work of the Portland Sunday- 
school and Institute might prosper more 
abundantly than ever, but that the chapel 
itself might once more be filled by such 
a congregation as formerly worshipped 
there, 

We must add our congratulations to 
those of many friends to Dr. Blake 
Odgers, on the appointment which was 
reported last week in the following 
Lenin): 

The Queen has been pleased, on the 

recommendation of the Home Secretary, to 
appoint Mr. Blake Odgers, Q.C., lately 
Recorder of Winchester, to be Recorder of 
Plymouth, in the place of Mr. Henry 
Hdward Duke, Q.C., resigned. 
Dr. Odgers must have special satisfaction 
in going to Plymouth, as it is his birth- 
place, his father, the Rev. W. J. Odgers, 
having been minister there from 1832 
until 1853. 


Tae Church Congress was opeued at 
Newcastle on Tuesday, with a morning 
service in the Cathedral, at which the 
Archbishop of York was the preacher, and 
in the afternoon the Bishop of Newcastle 
delivered the presidential address. The 
last meeting of the Congress, held at New- 
castle was in 1881, before the new bishopric 
had been .established, and Dr. Lightfoot, 
as Bishop of Durham, presided. This 
fact, as well as the close of the century 
gave the President the occasion for some 
interesting reminiscences in tracing the 
progress of Church work. Speaking of 
the relation of the Kingdom of God to the 
ethics of the nation, Dr. Jacob said :— 


The revival of the Church in the course 
of this century has had at least these two 
marked features: one, a recognition that 
religion cannot be severed from life, but 
must consecrate and permeate every depart- 
ment of life; and the other a recognition 
that religion is not simply a personal matter 
between man and God, but that our Lord 
came to found a society, a kingdom, upon 
earth, and that the Church, as the Divine 
Society, is bound socially to affect all other 
forms of society, so that all departments of 
social life should bear in some way the 
impress of the great society of which our 
Lord himself is the head. It has taken 
centuries to work these principles out, and 
they are still imperfectly understood. , But 
men grasp them, and the best men try to 
give them expression. The despair of 
reconciling religion with life led to the 
monasticism of the early Middle Ages. The 
failure to realise the social character of the 
Church led to an enormous loss of power in 
meeting the natural selfishness of man. 
Even an enlightened individualism is power- 
less against the organised forces that are 
marshalled against it. Gradually men are 
learning the truth that not only must 
religion consecrate life, but the Church, as 
an organised body, must meet and mould 


the social forces amid which she is sur- 
rounded, and which will infallibly lower 
her own standard if they be not transfigured 
and transformed by the,truth which'she em- 
bodies, and the presence that she enshrines. 


The address afterwards touched upon the 
chief topics to be discussed by the Con- 
eress, the attitude of the Church to the 
Bible, the Reformation, and the self- 
government of the Church, and con- 
cluded with an earnest confession of faith 
in the spiritual foundation and guidance 
of the Church. 


ns 


Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne, Secretary of 
the Aborigines Protection Society, in view 
of the General Election has addressed a 
letter to the papers calling attention to 
the responsibilty of the Government and 
Parliament for the just treatment of the 
native races in South Africa and in other 
countries under British rule. With re- 
eard to South Africa he writes :— 


On Oct. 17 last the Prime Minister, in the 
House of Lords, promised that, as a result 
of the South African war now nearing its 
conclusion, ‘‘ due precaution will be taken 
for the philanthropic and kindly and im- 
proving treatment of those countless in- 
digenous races of whose destiny,’’ as he 
said, ‘‘I fear we have been too neglectful.”’ 
Two days later, in the House of Commons, 
the Colonial Secretary stated, as one reason 
for the war, that ‘‘the treatment of the 
natives of the Transvaal has been disgrace- 
ful; it has been brutal; it has been un- 
worthy of a civilised Power.’’ In so far as 
those allegations are true, the Government 
is now in aposition to mend matters, but it 
ean only do so by methods different from 
those already pursued by some British sub- 
jects and others in‘ Rhodesia and at Kim- 
berley, as well as, so far as the Boers 
allowed, in the Johannesburg district. If 
the evils complained of by Mr. Chamber- 
lain are to be put an end to, if Lord Salis- 
bury’s promise is to be kept, much better 
treatment than they have thus far obtained 
must be accorded to South African natives 
under British no less than under Boer 
control. A great deal can be done towards 
securing the necessary reform if, in the 
several constituencies, electors who favour 
it will press the point on the candidates who 
ask for their votes. 

South Africa, however, is only one of 
the quarters in which the native question 
arises. ‘In assuming control over the 
Hastern Sudan, as manager of Egyptian 
affairs, Great Britain is still in the initial 
stage of a huge enterprise already offering 
complications enough, not merely around 
Khartum, but also in Uganda and in our 
East African and Zanzibar Protectorates. 
As huge and threatening is the enterprise 
on the other side of the Black Continent, 
where Ashanti expeditions and. Sierra 
Leone disturbances are but incidents in 
the policy of British expansion on which 
General Lugard and others are employed, 
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In these Sudanese, Nigerian and adjacent 
operations the fate of at least ten times 
as many natives is involved. as in the 
Transvaal settlement.” A Committee of 
the House of Commons reported in 1837 
that “the oppression of the natives of 
barbarous countries is a practice which 
has not even the poor excuse that it con- 
tributes to the interest of the State,” but 
that ‘on the contrary, it is a short- 
sighted and disastrous policy; as far as it 
has prevailed, it has been a burden to the 
Empire: it has thrown impediments in 
the way of successful colonisation: it has 
engendered wars in which great expenses 
were necessarily incurred and no reputa- 
tion could be won: and it has banished 
from our confines or exterminated the 
natives who might have been profitable 


workmen, good customers, and good 
neighbours.” On this, Mr. Fox Bourne 
says :— 


In the past half century there havo been 
great changes in British colonial policy and 
some improvements in the treatment of 
native races; but the area of ‘‘exploita- 

‘tion’? has enormously increased, and 
abuses are now more plentiful than ever. 
Drastic reforms are urgently needed, and, 
to ensure their being adequate and of the 
right sort, there is occasion for authoritative 
inquiry at least as searching as that which 
was made by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons between 1835 and 1837. 
Such an inquiry, either by a Parliamentary 
Committee or by a Royal Commission, will 
be asked for as soon as possible after the 
new House of Commons gets to work. 


Tne first congress of the Ruskin Union 
was held on Saturday, Sept. 22, -at 
Sheffield. .The object of the Union is 
“to promote the study of the works of 
John Ruskin, recognising them, without 
indiscriminate approval, as the outcome 
of a genius at once profound, sympathetic, 
and generous, and nobly used for the 
benefit of mankind.” The Union seeks 
to carry out this object by uniting 
together the existing Ruskin societies, by 
the publication of a journal, the promo- 
tion of reading circles, and the holding 


of meetings and lectures, by advising. 


members as to courses of reading, and by 
the holding of an annual congress. The 
Union has already a membership of about 
220. Lord Windsor gave an address as 
president, inthe course of which he said 
that while he did not consider Ruskin 
infallible as a teacher either in art or 
economics, he had taught them the great 
lesson of sincerity and truth in daily life 
and work, in which art was an essential 
element to lead to higher moral life. On 
a subsequent suggestion of a sixpenny 
edition of ‘“ Unto this Last,” Mr. George 
Allen said that the eighteenpenny edition 
was selling very well. ‘ Until this Last ” 
was now in its 34th thousand and was 
selling at the rate of 5,000 ayear. In the 
evening a lecture on “The Social Econo- 
mics of Ruskin” was given by Mr. J. A. 
Hobson. 


Goop for us, if we-can, to set ourselves 
in imagination in the place of the heroes 
or saints of other days; not so good, if we 
try by a literal imitation to transplant 
them into our own days. The one loyal 
tribute is to act, not as they acted, but as 
we believe they would act under our altered 
circumstances, It is only as thus used 
that examples can yield up the whole of 
their vast influence.—Professor J. Mac 
Cunn. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~>~— 


JESUS AND THE PROPHETS. 


Srr,—I am troubled to find that by an 
accident of memory I made a false refer- 
I speak of 
Jesus in the Temple as quoting from 
Jeremiah—which he did—but not: in the 
passage I cited. The original discourse 
was doubtless longer than the fragment pre- 
served to us in Mark xi.17; but here we have 
two quotations, the first from Isaiah lvi. 7, 
«~. . . for my house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all peoples,” and the 
second from Jeremiah vii. 11, “Is this 
called by my name, 
become a den of robbers in your eyes?” 
I purposely omitted the last reference in 
my cursory description, as it was not quite 
so significant as showing Jesus’ conception 


ence in ny article last week. 


house, which - is 


that the religion of Israel was both 


spiritual and universal—the point I wished 
But if we compare the 
in Isaiah and Jeremiah, it is 
interesting how much more closely the 
paralleled by the 
passage in Jeremiah than that in Isaiah. 
The passage in Isaiah is a declaration of 
Yahweh, that gentiles who observe the law 
be accepted 
Tf Jesus meant 
the quotation in this sense there was 
nothing in it to offend the priests and 


to emphasise. 
passages 


whole occasion is 


and make 
together with Israelites. 


sacrifice shall 


scribes, for gentiles who observed the ‘law 


and made sacrifice .were already allowed a 


place among the chosen people. 

It is more likely, if Jesus thought of the 
passage as more than an isolated phrase, 
he was thinking of the first verse of the 
chapter : “Thus saith Yahweh, Keep ye 
judgment, and do righteousness: for my 
salvation is near to come, and my righteous- 
ness to be revealed”; a passage which 
bears a strong resemblance to Jesus’ early 
preaching, Mark i, 15. 

But far more striking is the passage in 
Jeremiah as a likely precedent for Jesus’ 
bold defiance of the priestly and governing 
classes of Jerusalem: “The word that 
came to Jeremiah from Yahweh, saying, 
Stand in the gate of Yahweh’s house, and 
proclaim there this word... . Amend 
your ways and your doings . . . trust ye 
not in lying words, saying, ‘ The Temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, 
the temple of the Lord, are these’ . . 
‘Will ye steal, murder, and commit 
adultery, and swear falsely . . . and come 
and stand before me in this house, which 
is called by my name, and say, ‘We are 
delivered’; that ye may do all these 
abominations ? Is this house, which is 
called by my name, become a den of 
robbers in your eyes?” Jeremiah vii. 1 ff. 

Josep H. Wicxsrrep. 

Padiham, Lancs., Sept. 25. 

OO 


BOOKS FOR S.S. TEACHERS. 


Srr,—Will you kindly make known 
through Tux Inqurrer to the applicants 
for our little stock of books suitable for 
Sunday-schools and teachers, that my 
sisters and I find ourselves quite unable 
to gratify them all; we have had about 
110applications, often forty or fifty for the 
same books. Being just now in the 
turmoil of removal, we must postpone 
distributing the rest of our little stock till 
that is over, and we will then do our best 
to send our books where they will be most 
useful. We only wish we had enough to 
send to all who ask for them; and if 


some applicants receive no reply, it will 
not be from any neglect or want of 
sympathy, but only because it is impossi- 
ble to gratify them all. 

‘ M. E. Maerinuav, 
35, Gordon-square, W.C., Sept. 26. 


MR. HARGROVE’S UNITARIANISM. 


Str,—It has been impossible to read 
and read again the Rey. Charles Har- 
grove’s pleasant impressions of his visit 
to America, without: feeling in some 
appreciable danger of being infected with 
his Unitarianismatism. 

He might, indeed, scarcely escape his 
conclusions, when he passed over from the 
muddled consistencies and muddled 
inconsistencies of our present conditions 
here, to the warm welcome, the eager 
enthusiasm, the splendid activities, and 
the fervent eloquence of our brethren over 
sea; but there was no call on him to 
declare the fact of his Unitarian opinion 
or his ministrations under such a flag. 

Nobody thought of testing him for such 
a declaration, or desired to commit him to 
avowal of any such segregation from other 
Christianity. A 

His affectionate appreciation of associa- 
tions so united, so devoted, so efficient, was 
to be expected from one so sympathetic, 
so devoted, so efficient as he is, and he 
seems most correctly to distinguish 
between such service as all theirs essenti- 
ally is—and its denotation by a dogmatic 
name of a dead, or at least dying, merely 
doctrinal controversy. 

Tt is true that our fathers in the 
faith found in their emancipation from 
the unspiritual fictions of Alexandria 
(of all places in the world), and the 
dogmatic infallibilities of churches - 
based upon such heathen, so-called, 
orthodoxies a veritable release into the 
brotherhood of Jesus; and in their — 
realisation of simpler Truth learned, per- 
sonally and directly, to trust one God and 
one Father, without any believing in forms 
of obsolete phraseologies of dead men. 

To many faithful souls the temple of 
Unitarianism is assuredly the House of 
God, but that Image is one that must be 
cast out and broken down. No soul 
amongst us will be saved by his Unit- 
arianism, nor eyen by his Christianity, if 
it means crying Lord, Lord. Our gate is 
strait, and our path narrow. How are 
we poor laymen to face it and keep to it, 
if our shepherds will go piping along 
pleasanter roads of popular appeals and 
associations and rival bands ? 

I cannot but entreat one whom I know 
and respect as I do Mr. Hargrove, to 
watch the Father pruning every branch 
that beareth fruit, and purging it that it 
may bring forth more fruit. 

Is it not enough to say that Unit. 
arianism does not mean what only it really 
does mean; but something else; which it 
is more convenient to say it means, and 
which in truth it does not mean at all. 

Theologically I am a Unitarian, no 
doubt, but I would fain be something 
better religiously. 

So far as the American condition sub- 
sists as Mr. Hargrove reports of it, it seems 
tome that that condition rests upon the great 
association for practical work, from which 
our friends know of the docrine whether 
it isofGod. There is a sort of association 
for talking about things, which is by no 
means the same thing! z 

R, D, Darpisuire, 
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CHANNING AN APOSTLE OF THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM CHANNING GANNETT.* 


I 


THERE is certainly something in the 


- genius of Calvinism that makes for liberty, 


for religious as well as political liberty. 
Its central dogma is a literal apotheosis of 
despotism. Yet three times has Calvinism, 
flowing in Teuton blood, won splendid 


victories for democracy,—in Holland, in 
England, in New England; and in the 


field of religion there is Geneva, and here 
is Boston. If Channing and his thought 
had been a solitary apparition in New 
England history, even then the question 
would rise, Was he in any way the 
flowering of Puritanism? But he was 
plainly but one of a company, as more 
than a hundred “First Churches” of 
Eastern Massachusetts, the very home- 
steads and seats of New England Puritan- 
ism, were more than ready to follow his 
lead. As he became leader partly because 
two other men who might have shared 
leadership with him, Buckminster and 
Thacher, died young, it is plain that that 
which took the name ‘“ Unitarian” here in 
the early part of this century must have 
been in some way the flowering of Puri- 
tanism. Given Calvinism under Congre- 
gational conditions,—under other condi- 
tions the movement is the same, but much 
slower,—given such Calvinism grimly and 
winningly battling with the wilderness in 
the seventeenth century, given this Calvin- 


~ism illumined by the logic, yet spiritualised 


somewhat by the ethical passion, of 
Edwards and his followers,—tempted, 
“Arminianised,” by the example of 
political independence, rationalised and 
humanised somewhat by the intellectual 
culture radiating from Harvard,—given 
this during the eighteenth century, and 
the result was foredoomed,—“ Unitarian- 
ism,” not by revolt, but by normal develop- 
ment, early in the nineteenth. But if the 
connection be doubted, to-day’s New 
Orthodoxy, a far wider illustration of a 
similar sequence of facts, authenticates it. 
For to-day’s New Orthodoxy is a belated 
Unitarianism, Largely in doctrines, com- 
pletely in spirit, in principles, in charac- 
teristic emphases and tendencies, it is 
“Unitarianism with the copyright run 
out,” as someone has namedit. Hach new 
book that appears in its name has been a 


fresh surprise of familarity and generous 


concession, until surprise has become 
expectation. But this New Orthodoxy 
expressly calls itself the “ New Puritan- 
ism.’ It is right. It is Calvinism 
flowering again under influences of culture 
and freedom similar to, but vastly more 
potent than, those which opened the 
blossoms on that early bough three 
generations ago. The name of the 
blossom is nothing; and, if by misfortune 
that premature Mayflowering of ours got 
a name for the time which alienates it 
from the life of the tree, it had better be 
sooner or later abandoned and forgotten. 
But the blossom-fact, and the influences 
that produce it, are everything ; and under 
nineteenth, still more under twentiéth- 
century conditions of freedom and culture, 
Calvinism is God-doomed, predestinated 
and elected to become in spirit and prin- 
ciples, and largely in doctrines, that which 
through this century has been known as 


* An address delivered at the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the American Unitarian Association, at 
Boston, May, 1900, 


‘happened, and is happening. 


the “Unitarian heresy.” Not now, but 
before the twenty-first century dawns, 
there will be no end of satisfaction and 
joy in that fore-ordination accomplished. 
But note, as we pass, that this very figure 
of the early-blossoming bough precludes 
two thoughts. The foolish assumption 
that the bough is the cawse of the tree- 
glory coming, of which it so truly is 
herald ; and that other delusion, if anyone 
holds it, that the premature “ Unitarian ” 
blossom was, or is, as full in its petals, as 
fair in its tint, as the “‘ Orthodox” blossoms 
will be-when the whole tree is covered with 
bloom, in which the bough shall be happily 
lost. 

Strange as it seems, then, there is 
evident connection by way of normal 
development between Puritanism and 
Unitarianism. That connection can even 
be traced and accounted for. Calvinism’s 
mighty assertion of the sovereignty of 
God, by levelling everything like inequality 
among the souls subject to Him, by pul- 
verising lordship and caste in religion, 
prepared broad fields for the springing of 
spiritual liberty between man and man, 
whenever milder skies should be regnant 
and the sowers appear. In Calvinism, it 
followed, the Infinite Sovereign of the 
Universe dealt directly and personally with 
individuals. He creates me, regenerates 
me, elects me, damns me, in all prob- 
ability ; but He recognises and specialises 
me in it all. Calvinism thus becomes a 
mighty assertion, also, of the importance 
and worth of the individual soul; and 
again we can see where Channing and 
Unitarianism are forming in embryo. 
Under Calvinism, once more, whatever we 
have to think of the character of its God, 
yet the engrossment of mind is with the 
skies, is with very God, The Infinite is 
the Calvinist’s vocation and avocation, 
Whatever stands for the Ideal and the 
Eternal, in contrast with the Temporal, is 
his household thought and his business. 
Now let ideals of humanity ripen in men 
—that same engrossment remaining—and 
the result would naturally be emphasis on 
the Moral Perfection, the Goodness of 
God, as sublime as the emphasis on His 
Sovereignty had formerly been. This is 
exactly what happened three generations 
ago in those old Puritan homes of 
Massachusetts, and what is now happening 
again on a larger scale out in the Orthodox 
world. And such recognition of moral 
perfection in God would inevitably modify 
the rest of theology. For instance, in 
ethics the Puritan sense of sin would 
easily become a yearning for sinlessness, 
for the imitation of God. This also 
So for a 
third and a fourth time we see the 
foreshadows of Channing, of Unit- 
arianism, of the New Orthodoxy. I 
repeat, it is all one efflorescence. In 
these days we can largely explain 
what seems such anomaly—the whole 
efflorescence of liberal religion on the 
root and stem of New Hngland Puritanism. 

Calvin as well as Servetus, John Endi. 
cott as wel] as John Robinson and Roger 
Williams, Jonathan Edwards and Hopkins 
even more than Gay and Chauncy and 
Mayhew, were spiritual ancestors of 
Chanaing and Emerson. Thank God for 
the Puritanism—in our forefathers ! 

All this is not prelude : it is part of the 
piece. For the subject entrusted to me is 
Channing and his influence on the religious 
life of America; and his spiritual ancestry 
and collateral kinship have a great deal to 


do with any influence he has had or will 
have. It makes that influence natural, 
inevitable, and likely to widen. 

Channing an Apostle of the Spiritual Life 
is the aspect in which I present him, not 
choosing this aspect as one out of several 
possible, but accepting it ag the only 
aspect he has. He was not a many-sided 
man. The spiritual life was at once his 
centre and his circumference. He was 
almost as much cloistered within his 
“Tmitation of God” as his kinsman, born 
just four centuries behind him, was in his 
“Imitation of Christ.” By spiritual life— 
who can define it P—I mean life with the 
Ideal, in the Ideal, from the Ideal ; life 
with a sense of the Infinite in the finite, of 
the Eternal in time, of God in the gsoul— 
the “Emmanuel” sense. Many have much 
of this sense, and we “know by the look 
in their eyes that their eyes are looking on 
God.” Channing had it in a very rare 
degree, as his eyes and his life and the 
“look” in every word he has written 
testify. I wonder if most of you who are 
listening do not. know Channing by tradi- 
tion rather than by acquaintance. “Two of 
the noblest spiritual autobiographies in 
our language are those of Channing and 
Emerson ; in each case a “ memoir,” but 
so edited that the man reveals himself by 
diary, letter, and extract from sermon or 
address far more unconsciously than is 
possible in any formal autobiography. 
They are both of them books of the Inner 
Life: the drama is all of the soul. It 
is an exhilarating and exalting ex- 
perieace to give a slow month or three 
mouths to the nephew’s memoir of 
Channing or to Cabot’s of Emerson. May 
I speak of myself, for I am only too 
typical of a common neglect? One of my 
summers, well on in mid-life, was spent in 
discovering Channing. Son of his col- 
league, christened by Channing, brought 
up in the atmosphere of his ideas, no 
name more familiar, I thought I “ knew ” 
Channing, and had no need to read 
him; became. Unitarian minister, and 
still never much read him, until his 
centenary birthday approached. Then, 
to prepare a Sunday-school manual about 
him, I read thoroughly. The days and 
the nights were spent by the side of a 
lake in the prairies, but I was on hill- 
tops allsummer. I felt I had found a 
new friend-in-God, one to endure, reverend. 
for ever. If typical in my self-neglect and 
ignorance, may I be typical, also, in the 
surprise and delight ! 

“An Apostle of the Spiritual Life.” A 
certain day in a college year, and the hour 
and the place and the ve1y tree under 
which the experience occurred, the very 
chapter of the book that kindled the 
experience, Channing remembered all his 
life as the day, hour, tree, book, of his 
“new birth,’ when a glowing vision of 
the majesty of rectitude and the beauty 
of holiness broke onhis soul. And, if the 
Charles were his Jordan, its meadow wil- 
lows the palms of his baptism and his 
vision of opening heavens, Richmond in 
the South was the scene of his wilderness 
struggle, lonely, ascetic, sclf-searching, 
intense. He came back from that struggle 
and stress invalided for life. Jesus half 
hinted, half-hid, the story of his desert 
days in a kind of parable: Channing’s 
final act of soul surrender was so closeted 
with God that his biographer reverently 
says he must leave it untold on the diary 
page. 

From his own grateful tributes we learn 
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who were the minor Isaiahs and Micahs 
to shape his growing ideals: Hutcheson, 
who opened to his mind the ranges of self- 
abandoning love; Ferguson, who awoke 
his enthusiasm for social progress ; Price, 
who “saved me from Locke’s philosophy,” 
and gave in its place the doctrine of 
“ideas”; Butler, with his rounded view 
of human nature; Law, with his mystic 
piety and yearning for spiritual perfec- 
tion; Edwards himself, the white light of 
his soul often outshining the lurid glare 
of his thought; and rugged, lofty 
Hopkins, at one time the family pastor in 
Newport. These were the spiritual 
guides of his preparation for life-work. 
Once come to Federal-street, the young 
preacher soon began to reveal himself, and 
continuously. He has often described his 
conception of the minister’s office : “ There 
is one great office in life, that of the soul- 
quickener.” ‘‘No man is fitted to preach 
or promote Christianity who is not fitted 
to die for it.” “A fellow-worker with the 
reformers, martyrs, prophets, Christ, 
angels, God.” ‘Your work is to preach 
the Ferfect” +; and, to do that, “ Be what 
you preach.” The “ charge” at Dwight’s 
ordination is a preacher’s cabinet of golden 
words, which ministers would do well to 
read through once every year. As is not 
uncommon, this* young soul-quickener in 
his very first written sermon touched the 
keynote of all his sermons, because the 
key-note of his life. It was this: “ We 
glorify God when by imitation we display 
His character. The good man manifests 
the beauty of God.” He preached the 
sermon in the Medford church ; and after 
it wise Dr. Osgood, its minister, told his 
daughter, ‘That young man will one day 
be the greatest preacher in these States.” 
In Boston, within six years, the little 
society had to build a large new meeting- 
house. What was the charm? No 
anecdotes, no quotations, no pictures in 
words, no illustrations even, made the 
sermons attractive. They were sermons 
in one colour—sermons from the soul, of 
the soul, to the soul; sermons of “the 
Perfect Life,’ “the Life of God in the 
soul of man.” Such, at least, were the 
sermons written and published later ; 
and probably the main _ difference 
between the earlier and later ones 
was that the early were distinctly more 
orthodox. In 1808 he could speak of ‘“ our 
guilty parents after their fall,” “the Son of 
God leaving abodes of joy, and expiring a 
victim on the cross,” “immortal beings 
advancing to the brink of an abyss from 
which they are never to rise.” Doctrine 
like this secured welcome, perhaps ; but it 
was far too familiar to account for the 
listening at Federal-street. That “ key- 
note,” pervading, tells better the secret, 
and the speaker himself still more. It was 
the man in the sermons that filled them 
with illustration and charm—the sweet, 
bright seriousness of the face, the wide, 
clear brow, the eyes already yearning, the 
vibrant, cleaving, 
wonderful voice, thrilling one as if it 
issued from the inmost deep of the spirit,” 
as Furness reporis it. He had but one 
gesture, but his intonations were gestures. 
'o this add the growing knowledge of 
Boston, at that time a town of thirty 


thousand inhabitants, that the young 
preacher was what he preached. He 
preached holiness, and he was holy. Men 


and women, even children, would tell in 
after-life of the one sermon, the one 
prayer, the hymns and the passage of 


shading voice—‘‘that, 


Scripture read, even the pronunciation of 
single words, which they had heard from 
Channing’s lips in the pulpit. 


THE CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT. 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS GREENWOOD 
PEABODY.* 

“ When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he shall guide you into all truth.”-— 
John xvi. 13. 

i: 

One of the most striking characteristics 
of Christian theology is the subordinate 
place which has been, as a rule, assigned 
to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The 
Trinitarian formula, which has for many 
centuries represented the faith of the vast 
majority of the Christian Church, an- 
nounces the relationship of three equal 
and separate manifestations of the God- 
head, to each of which the devotion of 
Christians may with~equal fitness turn. 
In the practical piety, however, of great 
numbers of believers the thought of the 
divine Fatherhood and the recognition of 
the work of the Spirit have been in large 
degree dominated by the peculiar power 
and persuasiveness of the doctrine of the 
Son. It is not surprising that the person 
of Jesus should have had this peculiar 
homage. Out of the vastness of the 
methods of the Father, out of the vague- 
ness of the work of the Spirit, stands this 
human figure, with the affections, friend- 
ships, trials, and tears of human life, 
tempted as we are, yet without sin; and 
many a life that has seemed to itself a 
stranger among the great designs of the 
providence of God or the mysterious work- 
ings of the Holy Spirit has. felt itself at 
home in the companionship of the self- 
sacrificing and suffering Jesus. On this 
natural desire of the human heart for the 
sympathy of God many theologians have 
seized, and have taught a Christo-centric 
faith, in which the search for God shall 
be satisfied in the person of Christ. 
Without entering into any discussion of 
the validity of the Trinitarian formula, 
it is obvious that this exclusive emphasis 
upon one of its factors is but a partial 
utilisation of its scope and significance, 
It is, in fact, a kind of Christological 
Unitarianism. The features of the Father 
are hidden behind the mighty processes of 
creation and evolution; the witness of 
the Spirit remains undetached as a distinct 
personality from the influence of the Father 
and of the Son; and there is left amid the 
shifting complexity of theological con- 
ceptions the single convincing revela- 
tion of the Word made flesh, full of 
its unmistakable grace and_ truth. 
Back, then, to Jesus the heart of 
simple piety turns; and the theologian 
meets this Christo-centric emotion with 
his doctrine of an immanent, eternal, 
present Christ. ‘ My faith in God,” said 
such a man, “and even my faith in the 
goodness of the world, are the product of 
my loyalty to Jesus Christ.”- And the 
same note of spiritual stability is struck 
by the great poet of Christian theo- 
logy :— 

The very God! 
think ? 

So, the all-great were the all-loving, too, 

So, through the thunder comes a human 
voice, i 

Saying, ‘‘O heart I made, a heart beats 
here! ”’ 


think, Abib; dost thou 


* The first part of a Sermon preached on ocea- 
sion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, at Boston, May, 19900, 


“God 


Yet in the teaching of Jesus himself 
nothing is. more conspicuous than his 
emphasis on the mission of the Holy 
Spirit. Standing at the end of his own 
ministry, Jesus distinctly announces that 
his work is partial and preparatory, and 
that the truth to which he testifies is to 
be a progressive revelation. ‘I have many 
things to suy unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” ‘When the Spirit of 
truth is come, he will guide you into all 
truth.” To his followers this thought of 
a progressive revelation seemed simply 
paralysing. They had believed that he 
would himself guide them into all truth, 
and they were bewildered at his declara- 
tion that there {were many things neces- 
sarily undisclosed by him. “Lord, we 
know not whither thou goest,’ says 
Thomas; “ Whither goest thou?” asks 
Peter; ‘Show us the Father,” is the 
still more elementary demand of Philip; 
until at last the thought of the unfinished 
revelation sweeps over them with such a 
wave of discouragement that they do not 
even ask, ‘‘ Whither goest thou ?” because 
“sorrow has filled their hearts.” In 
Jesus, on the other hand, there appears no 
such sense of prematureness in depar- 
tare or incompleteness in work, The end 
of his ministry has come just where it 
should. ‘It is expedient for you,”. he says, 
“that I goaway.” He finds tranquillity and 
strength in the assurance that his own work 
is to be taken up into the greater unity of 
the purposes of God, and to receive its 
interpretation, not alone through that 
which it has given, but through that for 
which it has prepared the way. ‘‘ Greater 
works than these shall ye do, because I 
go to my lather.” “Tbe Spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father, he 
shall bear witagss of me.’’ Beyond his 
own teaching, beyond his own life, Jesus 
discerns the movement of history guided 
by the Spirit of the truth; and, having 
touched his friends with a susceptibility 
to that Spirit of truth, he trusts them 
with the most splendid confidence to the 
progressive revelation. How majestic in 
its self-effacement is his thought of the 
world! Onward and ever onward is to 
move the life of man, into disclosures of 
the life of God which even Jesus himself 
was not permitted to unfold. From the 
Father and the Son, as the creeds with 
profound truthfulness repeat, is to proceed 
the Spirit of the truth ; and through that 
procession of the Holy Ghost the life of 
God is to reveal itself from age to age. 

Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou 

know’st : 
Wide as our needs, thy favors fall. 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the heads of 
all 


How meagre and arid would seem to 
Jesus a scholastic discussion concerning 
the personality of the Holy Spirit, when 
he was praying that the personality of his 
friends might be made holy by that 
Spirit! It is the witness of the life of 
in the soul of man. It is the 
immanent deity, the progressive revela- 
tion, the undeparting and undiminished 
inspiration, the Spiritof the truth. With 
a sublime and tranquil faith Jesus de- 
livers his friends to the guidance of this 
Spirit, and departs from them with the 
sense that his mission is complete when 
he has committed them to the direction of 
the Spirit of the truth. 

Such is the teaching of Jesus; and 
through the whole course of Christian 
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history, while many souls have found their 
sufficient satisfaction in the doctrine of 
_ the Son, there have been many natures 
in all communions which have received 
with peculiar reverence this witness of the 
mission of the Spirit. Such souls create 
an apostolic succession of the Holy Ghost. 
They have felt the touch of God upon 
His world and upon themselves. They 
have rested in the strength of the Hver- 
lasting Arms. They have listened to the 
harmonies and pathos of human experience. 
They have committed themselves to the 
Spirit of the truth, and have been led by 
it wherever it will; and then, as they turn 
back to Jesus, they have seen that in this 
attitude of spiritual alertness and respon- 
siveness his life also was sustained, and 
that the Spirit of the truth proceeds not 
from the Father only, but from the influ- 
ence and teaching of the Son. 

Who are these interpreters of the mis- 
sion of the Spirit? ‘They are the devout 
souls in every age who have found God 
and rested in him—the idealists with their 
philosophy, the transcendentalists with 
their vision, the poets, the scers, the 
mystics of the Universal Church. A 
strange and varied fellowship they make 
of many raccs, traditions, and creeds, held 
in the unity of the Spirit of the truth, 
witnesses of the life of God in the souls 
of men. They utter themselves in a 
unison of language which is neither 
ancient nor modern, but timeless, uni- 
versal, one. Across the centuries speaks 
the Jew Philo: “God has breathed into 
man from heaven a portion of his own 
divinity.” “The soul of man is an indi- 
visible portion of that divine and blessed 
Spirit”; and with this word of Hebrew 
wisdom is heard the prologue of the Fourth 
Gospel, “The life was the light of men.” 
A century passes, and Plotinus bears 
witness, ‘The wise man recognises the 
idea of the good within him: this he 
develops by the withdrawal into the holy 
place of his own soul.” Other centuries 
pass, and Bernard of Clairvaux, preacher, 
administrator, and saint, gives testimony : 
“Tt is in the Spirit that union with 
God occurs.” “The word is not one of 
sound, but of penetration; not talkative, 
but effective; not dinning the ears, but 
persuading the affections.” Still other 
centuries pass, and the Dominican Tauler 
preaches: “When the mind is rightly 
directed, it tendeth toward this ground 
whose image is far beyond its power.” 
“This revelation must take place in the 
Spirit ; for God is a Spirit, and our 
created spirits must be united to and lost 
in the Uncreated.” So through the ages 
is renewed this serene message. 
“Madam,” says the holy Franciscan to 
Mme. Guyon, “you are disappointed and 
perplexed because you seek without what 
you have within. Accustom yourself to 
seek God in your heart, and you will 
find him”; and the pupil soon testifies, 
“The soul passing out of itself, by dying 
to itself necessarily passes into its divine 
object.” “My own experience seemed to 
me a verification of this.’ German 
theology begins its modern period with 
the declaration of Schleiermacher, that 
the Christian consciousness is the test of 
Christian truth, and that the sense of 
dependence upon God supplants all need 
of proof of the being of God; and 
German criticism recalls the saying of 
Richard Rothe, that ‘next to the Bible 
as a help to the religious life stand the 
writings of the mystics.” Hven across 


In finding thee are all 


communion with:the soul of God.” 


love of man within the love of God, and 
so to keep alive or restore a healthy 


phrase a new significance, we may trace 


the broad and shadowless region of 
English thought, with its philosophy of 
utility and its theology of an Hstablish- 
ment, there strike at times these softer 
shadows of the witness of the Spirit, like 
soft clouds that fleck a treeless field. 
“ Great things,” writes George Fox, “ did 
the Lord lead me into, and wonderful 
paths were opened unto me.” “ As people 
come into subjection to the Spirit of God, 


they receive the word of wisdom that 


opens all things, and come to know the 
hidden unity in the Hternal Being.” 
Finally, the same strain of this tranquil 
music of the soul is heard amid the noise 
of commercialism iu the New World, and 
is greeted with a peculiar responsiveness. 
How many souls in how many religious 
communions have been supported by 
Emerson’s confident words! ‘ Within 
man is the soul of the holy, the wise 


silence, the universal beauty, the 
eternal one.’ How many have sung to 


themselves the confession of Jones Very! 


things round us 
found, 


In losing thee are all things lost beside. 

How many have greeted with gratitude 
the words of Phillips Brooks! “It isa 
blessed thing that in all times there have 
always been men to whom religion has not 


presented itself as a system of doctrine, 
but as an elemental life in which the soul 
of man came into very direct and close 
“ce It 
is the mystics of every age who have done 
most to blend the love of truth and the 


tolerance.” 
Thus, if we may give to the theological 


the long procession of the Holy Ghost, 
winding through the paths of Christian 
history, separated a little from the main 
body of believers, distrusted often for in- 
difference to theological or ecclesiastical 
details, yet transmitting through the ages 
the apostolic succession of the spiritual 
life, testifying to the inner light, which is 
the life of God, undisturbed among transi- 
tions of theology or conflicts of sects, con- 
fident and forward-looking among the 
mysteries of life, because recalling the 
Master’s promise that the Spirit of the 
truth will lead them into all truth. And 
never was this witness of the Spirit so 
broadly manifested as to-day. In all 
branches of the Christian Church a new 
confidence appears in the living God, 
the immanent Christ, the Christian con- 
sciousness, the significance of the soul. 
As long ago as the twelfth century an 
Italian mystic, whom Dante places in 
his Paradise with Saint Anselm and 
with Hugo of Saint Victor, conceived that 
the movement of history was to unfold 
itself into three great periods, the first re- 
vealing the character of the Father, the 
second teaching the gospel of the Son, the 
third imparting the mission of the Spirit, 
and that these periods were to succeed 
each other as the spring succeeds the 
winter, and the summer'succeeds the spring, 
or'as the dawn ifollows the night and the 
day follows the dawn. We need not enter 
into these vast speculations of universal 
history to find a place for the Spirit of the 
truth ; but this, at least, we may perhaps 
believe; that as a new century summons 
the religious life to a new examination of 
its creed and conduct, it will be discerned 
that never before was that creed so simple, 
so self-eyidencing, or so sincere. It 


may be that the church of the twentieth 
century is to be the church of the Spirit, 
and that the text of its preaching is to be 
the Master’s word: “ When the Spirit of 
truth is come, he will guide you into all 
truth.” 


LITERATURE. 


—_+o— 
THE WORLD'S EHEPOCH-MAKERS.* 


Tur number of really good titles for a 
comprehensive series of the biographies of 
great men is not so abundant that we need 
seriously quarrel with that chosen by 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark for their new 
series, which is appearing under the 
general editorship of Mr. Oliphant 
Smeaton, but the volume on Cranmer, 
which was the first to be issued, rightly 
begins with an acknowledgment that he 
cannot in any sense be called an epoch- 
maker. In the announcement of the 
series it is explained that it is to comprise 
“ biographical studies dealing with 
prominent epochs in theology, philosophy, 
and the history of intellectual develop- 
ment,” and this takes the edge off the 
seemingly too ambitious claim of the 
general title. Thus while Buddha and 
Mahomet seem fitly ranked among the 
“world’s epoch-makers ” (of whom the 
greatest is perhaps inevitably omitted) 
and Augustine, Luther, and Calvin stand 
naturally among the first for their great 
influence-in the Western world, even for 
Wesley so great a claim can hardly be 
made, although he undoubtedly made an 
epoch in the history of the English people, 
while Marcus Aurelius, though he gave 
the world a classic, made no epoch, and 
the same may be said of Savonarola, in 
spite of his magnificent protest against 
the corruptions of the Church and the 
world of his day. When we come to the 
Herschels in the realm of science, and to 
Newman in the realm of theology and the 
Church, it becomes still more apparent 
with what reservations the general title 
must be accepted. 

When, however, we turn from the 
promise of the series as a whole to its 
fulfilment in the earliest volumes, we find 
at once abundant reason for satisfaction 
and for cordial congratulation of editor 
and publishers. The “Cranmer” and 
“ futher,” especially, are admirable little 
books, and they have, what the “ Wesley ” 
has not, careful and somewhat elaborate 
chronological tables and an index. 

Mr. Innes, writing on ‘Cranmer and 
the Reformation in England,” has a 
thorough grasp of the subject. Neither 
the blind hero-worship of the ultra- 
Protestant nor the equally blind enmity of 
the Catholic, whether Roman or Anglican, 
distorts his picture of the man, and of the 
movements of the time. In the story of 
the Reformation in England, Cranmer 
stands out, not indeed as heroic, but as “a 
consistently prominent figure,” who, ‘‘ more 
than any other single individual, left his 
personal impress upon a national institu- 
tion.” He by no means stands to Eng- 
land as Luther to Germany, or Knox to 


Scotland; England had no such com- 


* “Qyanmer and the Reformation in England.” 
By Arthur D. Innes, M.A., sometime scholar of 
Oriel College, Oxford. T. and T. Clark. 3s. 

“Luther and the German Reformation.” By 
Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D., Professor of Church 
History, F.C. College, Glasgow. ‘T. and T. Clark. 
5 


8. 
“ Wesley and Methodism.” By F. J, Snell, M.A, 
(Oxon), T, and T. Clark. 3s, 
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manding leader in the Reformation, and if | claimed the fundamental rule, that he must That, wesuppose, is Scotch, for our English 
we were to look for the noblest and most | hold to the truth as he conceived it, though dictionary gives us no help. In Burns, 
truly heroic of her reformers we should | @!! men should be against him. thirled seems to mean thrilled ; but in this 
find him probably in a much humbler} With the fourth chapter on “A Tender | place we can only conjecture what it means, 
man, William Tyndale, whom Mr. Innes | Conscience ”’ begins the more detailed | Telling of the Peasants’ War, Dr, Lindsay 
just mentions, and to whose fearless and] account of the English Reformation, says: “They filled themselves drunk at 
patient faithfulness and single-hearted springing, in its outward progress, out of | nights with the wines they found in noble 
devotion we owe so much of what is best} Henry VIIL’s marriage difficulties and | and ecclesiastical wine-cellars.” That js 
in our English Bible. But Cranmer’s| personal desires. Mr. Innes shows very | the only other sentence we have felt at all 
influence was more apparent, and in Church | clearly how Henry was the actual ruler inclined to amend in a book vigorously 
politics he\ was called, quite against the | and how instantly even such a man | written and rich in interest. 


bias of his nature, to play a very promin- 
He was largely instrumental in 
making the Church of England the com- 
promise that it is, but his chief claim on 
the gratitude of his countrymen is in what 
he did for the reformed Prayer Book. Of 
noble 
the English Liturgy, as 
Cranmer shaped it, would be a sufficient 
monument for any man; to him in oink 
its 
And again: “ For the noble 


ent part. 


this Mr. Innes writes :—“< The 


language of 


is due the marvellous charm of 
cadences.” 


language of the English rendering which 


has made the Prayer Book a masterpiece 


of literature, Cranmer himself is known 


to be mainly responsible; and for this, at 


least, he is entitled to ungrudging praise.’ 

The first three chapters of Mr. Innes’ 
book are a prologue, giving in a masterly 
way the larger historical setting of the 
English story. The unrest of Europe at 
the close of the fifteenth ventury is pic- 
tured, the influence of the New Learning, 
the dire need of moral reform; then 
follows an account of the Scholars’ Move- 
ment in this country, the work of Colet, 
More and Erasmus, and the “ intelligent 
moral amendment” at which they aimed, 
without any thought of breach with Rome. 
But this outlook of reformation “to be 
effected by sweetness and light ” was shat- 
tered by the revolt of Luther in Germany 
and the very different revolt of King 
Henry in England. What Mr. Innes says 
of Luther’s revolt may be quoted here 
asa good example of the quality of his 
book :— 


For good or evil, on Dec. 10, 1520, when 
Luther burned the Pope’s Bull condemning 
him, he kindled the torch of Revolution. 
When the Monk of Wittenberg took up the 
challenge of the Head of the Christian 
World, the appeal was no longer made to 
the wise, the learned, and the great ones of 
the earth, but to the heart of the people. 
The Reformation for Erasmus would have 
been an affair of adaptations, compromises, 
recognising that there was much to be said 
on both sides, much that was better left 
alone. For Luther, it was a warfare of 
truth against lies, with no unresolvable 
half-truths. With Erasmus, it was a ques- 
tion what men should be taught to believe ; 
with Luther, it was what they should be 
moved to feel. Luther’s theology was not 
the vital part of him; Lutheranisra was not 
the vital product; Rome, Geneva, and 
Oxford have influenced the structure and 
interpretation of creeds and formularies not 
less than Wittenberg; but the passionate 
ardour for reality in things spiritual, the 
personal responsibility for upholding truth, 
the enthusiasm of conscience, which trans- 
lated the Reformation from an external 
official revision into an inward regenerating 
force—these the modern world owes to 
Martin Luther more than to any other man. 
When the Anglican Church left Roman 
doctrine it borrowed more from Calvin or 
Zwingli than from Luther; the Huguenots 
of France, the Presbyterians of Scotland, 
the Puritans of England derived their 
theology from the same school; but it was 
Luther who sounded the call to arms, 
Luther who first grappled: with the foe and 
was not overthrown, Luther who gave revolt 


the justification of success, Luther who pro- 4 


as ‘Thomas Cromwell was destroyed by a 
false step, bringing him into conflict with 
Cranmer’s early life, 
as a quiet Cambridge scholar and friend 
is very briefly 


the King’s wishes. 


of the New Learning, 
sketched up to the time when an opinion 
on the burning question of the hour, 
expressed in conversation with a friend, 
brought him under the King’s notice. 

No monarch has ever been endowed with 
a keener eye or a shrewder judgment in 


discovering the instruments most perfectly 
The scholar 
was drawn from his cloister, plunged into 


adapted to his requirements. 


the whirl of half-understood political 
intrigue, and forced to be a statesman when 
nature had intended him for a college don. 


Almost without warning he found laid on 


his shoulders the responsibility for steering 
the Church through the stormiest seas. 


From Henry’s point of view, no better selec- 
tion could have been made; but Cranmer 
himself must have felt many a time that 


there was a strong element of ‘‘ cursed spite sf 
in the case, 


The narrative of what followed is told 
with great discernment into the character 
both of the King and of Cranmer, and in 
view of present-day controversies in the 
Church is strongly to be recommended to 
all who wish to understand what the 


Reformation really meant. It closes with 


the pitiful story of “the least of the 
martyrs,” who perished in the fires of 


Mary’s reign, after the temporary failure 


of his courage, and the last redeeming 


confession of his sin. “‘ Thus died Thomas 
Cranmer, whose elegy sounds through the 
ages in the music of the English liturgy ; 
highest of all the martyrs in station, 
accounted lowest of all in honour. 
many that are first shall be last, and the 
last first.” A final chapter of epilogue 
sketches the further progress of the 
Reformation under Elizabeth. 

Two small slips we may note for correc- 
tion in the next edition. On page 27 Mr. 
{ones speaks of the safe-conduct, in spite 
of which Huss was betrayed at Constance, 
as “papal” instead of “imperial.” On 
page 95 he writes: “The favourite or the 
trusty counsellor of one day were the 
victims of the next.” 

Dr. Lindsay has given a refreshing 
quality to his study.of “ Luther and the 
German Reformation ” by the illustrative 
matter he largely introduces drawn from 
contemporary records of the social life of 
the time. His account of Luther is vivid 
and picturesque and, so far as we have 
been able to judge, accurate and valuable. 
In the list of books consulted, however, 
while we find Peter Bayne’s “ Martin 
Luther” and the “Chronicles of the 
Schomberg-Cotta Family,” it is somewhat 
surprising not to find Dr. Charles Beard’s 
“Martin Luther” and Hibbert Lectures 
on the Reformation. 

In his version of Luther’s final words 
before the Diet of Worms, Dr. Lindsay 
uses an expression which has puzzled us. 
He makes Luther say, “I am bound b 
the Scriptures which T have quoted ; my 
conscience is thirled to the Word of God.” 


For 


Mr. Snell’s ““ Wesley and Methodism” 
is also a very interesting book,’ though 
written in an unconventional manner, 
which is occasionally rather trying. It is 
plentifully illustrated from Wesley’s 
Journal and other records of the time. 
The study of Wesley’s conversion and of 
the hysterical phenomena connected with 
his preaching furnishes material for useful 
thought. Mr. Snell is by no means blind 
to Wesley’s faults, but, he says, “ Wesley 
was a glorious being.” 


His zeal was matchless; and he accom- 

plished, by prodigies of mental and physical 
effort, a vast and necessary work. The 
physic may have been nasty—those fits, 
especially—but Methodism arrested national 
decay and infused new life into Christianity. 
In the political sphere, though Wesley’s 
direct intervention was not happily con- 
ceived, it is in every way probable that the 
influence of that high Tory over the masses 
did much to prevent an English analogue to 
the French Revolution by absorbing into 
the ranks of Methodism those who would 
naturally have been its leaders.. The eman- 
cipation of the slaves, and, after that, other 
emancipations, were the reflection and the 
fruit of that inward emancipation of which 
Wesley was the preacher. The Evangelical 
movement, and the Oxford movement, in 
the Church of England, were both founded 
on the principle that religion was something 
other, something higher, than an aspect of 
civil life. This principle, which in the 
eighteenth century had been fairly lost, 
Wesley and his companions were bold 
enough to reassert. For this all English- 
speaking men, irrespective of creed, have 
cause to be thankful. 
Such is Mr. Snell’s estimate of Wesley’s 
influence ; but when he seems to regard 
the emancipation of the slaves as due 
largely to the power of Methodist preach- 
ing, he surely has forgotten the part 
of the Society of Friends in that great 
movement. John Newton, even as an 
ardent evangelical, engaged without seruple 
inthe slave-trade; while, onthe other hand, 
there were members of the older Noncon- 
formist bodies who were repelled by the 
“enthusiasm” of revivalist preachers, who 
yet were fearless champions of justice and 
freedom. 


TO A CHILD. 


You weep not with the older heart, 
Although red leaves the pathway strew ; 
Our summers wearily depart, 
But not for you. 


You mourn not with the older mind, 
Now autumn hours around us steal ; 
The greater glories left behind 
You do not feel. 
For round your feet God’s blossoms grow, 
Eternal flowers blessed by Him ; 
Oh! with us they abide, although 
Our eyes are dim. : 
Hpwarp TEscHEMACHER. 


To CorresponpEnts. — Letters, &C., 


jreceived from the following :—E. B.; 
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OBITUARY. 


—— p= 
THE REV. J. G. SLATER. 


Awnoruer faithful laboureriscalled away 
from the field. Only a fortnight before 
his death, on Sept. 23, Mr. Slater was 
preaching to his congregation at Pudsey, 
and he is surely to be accounted happy 
that he was permitted to be at work until 
the end, and then without painful lingering, 
to pass on to the higher life. A native of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. Slater was born 
December, 1839, and as a young man 
came under the influence of the Rev. 
James C. Street. Thus he was drawn to 
the work of the ministry and entered as a 
student of the Home Missionary Board in 
1865. ‘Three years later he undertook his 
first ministerial charge at Aberdeen. For 
seven years he was at Mossley, then at Mid- 

*dleton,from which in 1885 he removed tothe 
Holbeck Church at Leeds. Since 1896 he 
had been at Pudsey. For some time Mr. 
Slater was active as secretary of the 
Manchester Missionary Conference. 

It is a record such as is happily not un- 
common inthe community of our churches, 
a record of quiet faithfulness, which does 
not need to be set down in many words, 
but with thankfulness for the life now 
completed, and with sympathy for those 
on whom the inevitable sorrow must fall. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


ee 
IDEALS. 


Ir is as true to-day as it was hundreds 
of years ago that noble-minded men and 
women cannot rest contented with a 
merely animal life: they do not find full 
satisfaction in having food, shelter, and 
clothing: they need some ideal, some 
grand enthusiasm, some aim and object 
worthy of a whole-hearted devotion. 

Most of the boys and girls who read 
the “Children’s Column” have probably 
heard of the legends of Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table. One of 
these called the Holy Grail (see Tenny- 
son’s Poems) tells of an ideai sought after 
by some of Arthur’s knights; and of how, 
for most of them, the King thought it un- 
attainable.. 

It was said that the Cup from which 
Jesus drank at the last sad Supper had 
been brought by Joseph of Arimathea 
to Glastonbury, where for a time it stayed : 
if any man could touch or see it he ‘ was 
heal’d at once by faith of all his ills.” 
But then the times grew to such evil that 
the Holy Cup “ was caught away to Heaven, 
and disappear’d.” At length, however, to 
a maiden who gave herself up to “ prayer 
and praise—to fast and alms” came once 
more the Holy Grail! ‘Down a long 
beam” it stole, “rose-red with beatings 
in it as if alive.” She told to her brother 
Percivall her vision, and begged him to 
fast and pray, and to persuade his brother- 
knights to do so too, ‘‘that so perchance,” 
said she, ‘‘ the vision may be seen by thee 
and those, and all the world be heal’d.” 
Many of Arthur’s knights thereupon 
vowed that they would “ride a twelve- 
month and a day” in quest of the Holy 
Cup, until they found and saw it, ‘as the 
nun had seen it.’ But Arthur, ‘the 


blameless King,’ when he heard of the’ 


vows which had heen made, declared that 
for most of his knights these did but 
meah the:following of “ wandering fires” ; 


| to 


for they were “ men with strength and will 
to right the wrong’d”’: they had power to 
do great deeds, and yet were choosing 
rather to follow what for many would be 
but a fruitless quest. 

Let us now see some of the other various 
ideals which have been pursued by men 
and women, and which have helped to 
purify and uplift not only themselves but 
algo their fellow-men. 

In the year 1758 there was born in 
Germany, to parents in humble circum- 
stances, a boy—afterwards named Johann 
Heinrich von Dannecker. Through the 
favour of a wealthy patron the lad was 
fortunate enough to have the opportunity 
of a good education, including an excel- 
lent artistic training. Having proved his 
ability as a sculptor he was sent, for 
further study, to Paris, and thence to 
Rome, where he stayed five years, and 
executed some fine statues of classical 
deities, such as that of Ceres (the goddess 
of corn), and Bacchus (the god of wine). 
As years passed on, however, nobler 
thoughts and loftier conceptions of art— 
or, in other words, a higher artistic ideal 
—took possession of Dannecker: he had 
been thinking much of the Christian 
virtues as bodied forth in the life of Jesus, 
and it appeared to him that here was to be 
found a far worthier subject for artistic 
representation. The gods and goddesses of 
Greece and Rome were certainly conceived 
of as possessing marvellous physical 
beauty, and as fully able to delight and 
charm the eye; but ‘in the character of 
Jesus—who pointed his brethren to God 
as their loving Father, who gathered little 
children about him, and blessed them; 
who spoke of the lilies and the birds, and 
taught men to love their enemies and who 
could yet thunder forth words of stern 
rebuke to hypocrites and deceivers of 
men—in the spiritual nature of this man 
were surely centred more godlike qualities 
than any classical deity could lay claim 
to. To worthily conceive, and fittingly 
represent the Christ, Daunecker found 
would require years of study and patient 
effort: these he cheerfully gave, and 
with a fine result. After having given 
to the world a grand conception of Christ 
in marble he was asked by Napoleon to 
produce a statue of Venus for the Louvre 
gallery : this, however, he refused to do. 
And why? Because having had, as it 
were, a vision of Jesus—having once felt 
what it was to embody in marble his 
highest ideal he could no more employ his 
art in what he regarded as a less worthy 
manner ; ‘‘for,” said he, “my art is hence- 
forth a consecrated thing.” 

There may be many ideals other than 
those concerning art. Arthur Hugh 
Clough, the poet and scholar, who died 
only some twenty years ago, had, for 
instance, such a high ideal of Truth 
that—though to him and those he 
loved it meant loss—he, at the age of 
twenty-nine, gave up ail thought of enter- 
ing the Church of England, since he could 
not conscientiously sign the Thirty-nine 
Articles; he also resigned his Fellowship 
at Oriel College, Oxford. And so he has 
left a noble example to all who would 
follow Truth. s 

The ideals. of the sculptor and of 
Clough are personal ones; in addition 
these there “may be ideals for 
society and the world at large. Some 
men have set before themselves, as worthy 
of a life’s devotion, the desire to free their 
country from some great evil like slavery, 


or the love of strong drink ; while others 
again have longed to remedy some political 
ill. Of the latter type was the noble 
Italian patriot, Joseph Mazzini, who rested 
not from his self-imposed task of rousing 
his countrymen to gain back their inde- 
pendence. Italy had been conquered by 
Austria, and Mazzini longed to see her 
once more free and governed by her own 
people. In order to carry out his cherished 
plans he was ready to endure much hard- 
ship, and even imprisonment and exile. 
His whole life was consecrated to the ser- 
vice of his country, and was “ governed. 
by the sacred idea of duty”; and this, for 
him, meant that he must be a lonely man, 
persecuted and a wanderer for the greater 
part of his life. Yet he remained faithful 
to his grand ideal of the unity of Italy, 
and of government by the people them- 
selves. As the result of his labours his 
country at length threw off the foreign 
yolk; but she has never set herself to 
attain the whole of Mazzini’s lofty hopes. 

About the year 1833—five years after 
William Lloyd Garrison, of America, had 
conceived the ideal of freeing his land 
from the reproach of slave-owing—Lucy 
CrandalJl, a Quaker schoolmistress, began 
to see that it was altogether wrong to let 
the negro girls grow up without having 
any chance of education. She determined, 
therefore, to begin a school for young 
negresses; but, alas! the State of Con- 
necticut, in- which Miss Crandall lived, 
opposed the effort, and passed a law pro- 
hibiting coloured pupils from residing in 
such a school. Miss Crandall, who had 
already begun to carry out her plan, was 
then arrested, tried,andimprisoned. When 
she was again set free, as she still per- 
sisted in keeping up her school, the trades- 
men refused to sell her food, her well was 
polluted, and her house set on fire. Yet 
did this heroic woman hold on her way, 
and, in five years, the new Act was 
repealed. 

The great ideal of Jesus, as you know, 
was that of converting this “every-day ” 
world of ours into the kingdom of God, 
or of Heaven: than this surely no ideal 
could be grander: it should be ours also. 
Therefore do we, like Jesus, pray ‘‘ Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as in Heaven.” Fora noble ideal it 
is often necessary to sacrifice much—it 
may be wealth or fame, time or money, 
health or-even life itself; and a deep debt 
do we owe to those who have been equal to 
such surrender. 

When you are old enough to know and 
love Alfred Tennyson’s poetry, you must 
read his poem called ‘Merlin and the 
Gleam,” in which is the line, “ Up, and 
follow the Gleam.” These words you can 
easily remember; and if you will think of 
each high ideal as a “ gleam”’ sent to you 
by the good God, and determine ever to 
follow it, though it lead you to the loss of 
worldly advantages, and of the praise of 
your fellow-men, then surely you will 
have what will be worth more than all 
these—the blessing of the Most High shall 
be upon you. Autce A, Lucas. 


THe worst materialism is not the theory 
that goes by that name, but the livingas 
if there were no meaning in life beyond 
the capricious pleasures of the moment; 
and the true belief in spiritual realities is 
found only in the one who affirms in every 
action the reality of the best things in 
human life—The New Humanity. 
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THE ULTIMATE FOUNDATION. 


Wirn the end of summer comes 
the time when throughout the country 
faithful workers are setting themselves 
with steadfast purpose to concentrate 
their strength on fresh efforts in the 
service to which they are called. In 
many churches and in other unions for 
beneficent work, friends are drawing 
together again, with renewed conse- 
cration preparing to carry out well- 
matured plans, and with the happy 
sense of fellowship and mutual confi- 
dence. 

At such a time one is specially thank- 
ful for words of strong faith and en- 
couragement and of clear insight into 
the fundamental principles which must 
give direction to all fruitful effort, and 
the ideal which is the goal of our en- 
deavours. We are glad, therefore, to 
be able this week to offer to the mem- 
bers of our churches the first part 
of Mr. Ganyerr’s noble address on 
“* Channing, an Apostle of the Spiritual 
Life,” and also of Professor Prasopy’s 
sermon on “ The Church of the Spirit.” 
These are utterances not to be hastily 
glanced at, but to be read in quietness 
and pondered in the light of the duties 
to which our Free Churches are called. 
Work undertaken in the spirit with 
which they are instinct will lift our 
efforts out of all littleness and despon- 
dency, even in the humblest and most 
solitary place, and friends will be wise 
if they will take to heart the lessong 
here offered to us all. : 

The Bishop of Neweasrun, at the 
conclusion of his address as president 
of the Church Congress, directed his 
hearers to the same fundamental 
thought. The Church, he Said, was 
born, when the Holy Spirit was given, 


you account great truths frankly, strongly, 
boldly. Do not spoil them of life toavoid 
offence. Do not seek to propitiate passion 
and prejudice by compromise and con- 
cession. Beware of the sophistry which 
reconciles the conscience to the suppres- 
sion, or vague, lifeless utterance of un- 
popular truth. ... You must also take 
heed lest you baptise your rash, crude 
notions, your hereditary or sectarian 
opinions, with the name of Christian 
doctrine.» But having deliberately, con- 
scientiously sought the truth, abide by your 
conviction at all hazards... . Put faith 
in truth as mightier than error, prejudice, 
or passion, and be ready to take a place 
among its martyrs. 


and only by faith in that abiding pre- 
sence could she have any true spiritual 
strength or any vital union. ‘“‘ We are 
bound to discuss principles and policies, 
organisation and methods, ethics and 
life, but we are conscious all the time 
that the real foundation of our work 
lies above, and that the temple will 
only rise with the true architecture and 
equipment as we copy ‘ the pattern in 
the Mount.’” It is true that we do 
not think of that Presence under the 
same form as the bishop, to whom “an 
Ascended Lord” is the quickening 
Spirit, but essentially we believe that 
itis the same truth we hold, and our 
churches, as all others, must live in 
the power of the one Eternal Spirit. 
This is the fundamental truth held with 
such clear conviction by the Society of 
Friends, from whom the whole Chris- 
tian world has so much to learn. “In 
its light” (and here again we can adopt 
the bishop’s words) ‘we can calmly 
face, and even welcome, the fullest 
criticism of the standard of our faith: 
we can survey the changes, epochs, and 
crises of our history ; we can hold our 
ground as a spiritual organisation with 
a constitution that has been the growth 
of centuries, and that has. yet nobler 
work to do for the nation and for 
the world.” If only every Church 
would realise the full significance of 
such words as these, there would be 
less dogmatic bitterness, and far more 
humble dependence on the Truth, 
teaching inwardly. Then we should see 
the right relation between our doctrines 
and the growing life of a religious com- 
munity, and our whole strength would 
be thrown into the work of the hour, 
in thankful dependence on the Ever- 
present Helper, who is the strength of 
all who trust in Him. Living in that 
Spirit, in perfect charity with our 
brethren of every race and creed, we 
should know, even while we see but as 
in a glass, darkly, how we are all being 
led, by different ways into the perfect 
light. 

In his address on ‘‘ Channing ” Mr. 
Gannett strongly advised ministers to 
read the charge delivered by that pro- 
phetic teacher at the ordination of the 
Rev. J. 8. Dwient. As a reminder of 
what they will find there, and further 
incentive to the reading of the whole, 
we add here one or two passages from 
ib :— 

Preach with zeal. But let it be a kindly 
zeal, Always speak in love. Let not 
earnestness be a cover for anger, or for a 
spirit of menace or dictation. Always 
speak as a brother. With the boldest, 
sternest, most scornful, most indignant 
reproofs of baseness and crime, let the 
spirit of humanity, of sorrowful concern 
be blended. In too much of the zeal of 
the pulpit there is a hardness, unfeeling- 
ness, inhumanity, more intolerable to a 
good mind than sleepy dulness or ley in- 
difference. 

I have said, preach plainly and preach 
earnestly ; I now say, preach with moral 
courage. Fear no man, high or low, rich or 
poor, taught or untaught. Honour all men ; 
love all men; but fearnone, Speak what 


Glory in your office. You delight in 
poetry and the fine arts; but remember 
that the divinest art is that which studies 
and creates the beauty, not of the outward 
form, but of immortal virtue; which 
creates not statues and pictures, but holy 
and disinterested men; which awakens 
the God-like in the breast of our brother. 
No poem is so glorious as a Christian life ; 
and he who incites a fellow-creature to 
this produces a work which will outlast all 
other works of the mind... . Regard 
your office as meant not to perpetuate 
what exists, but to introduce a higher 
condition of the Church and the world. 
Christ was eminently the Reformer, and 
reform is the spirit of the ministry. 


UNITARIANISM IN JAPAN. 


THe Rey. Cray McCavuuey, who 
early in the present year returned from 
his ten years’ residence in Japan, as 
representative of the American Unit- 
arian Association, gave an address on 
the occasion of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of that Association at Boston, 
last May, which was in effect a detailed 
and eloquent record of the work of 
the Japan Mission. In the Christian 
Register of Aug. 30 and Sept. 6 this 
address is printed in full, and furnishes 
us with the following particulars. 

~The awakening of Japan to the 
manifold advantages of 
civilisation led to a strong conviction, 
in the minds of some of the more 
earnest and enlightened men of that 
wonderful country, that material and 
intellectual progress would be far from 
a real benefit, unless to these was added 
a true spiritual progress that should 
give to the people a vital religion for the 
inspiration and control of life, in place 
of their former abandoned faith. And, 
looking at the various forms of Chris- 
tianity offered for their acceptance, it 
seemed to these men, in view of the 
essentially rational bent of the Japanese 
mind, that in Unitarian Christianity 
they would find what they wanted. 
Hence various approaches to the leaders 
of Unitarianism in America, until in 
the year 1887 the Rev. ArrHur May 
Knapp, on behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association, undertook a 
mission of inquiry to Japan. This was 
followed after his return, in the spring 
of 1889, by a more decisive step, for 
later in that year he returned to 
Tokio accompanied by the Rev. Cuay 
McCavury, and three professors who 
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were to occupy University posts in 
Tokio, while aiding the Unitarian 
Mission as they had opportunity, and 
also by Mr. Sarcutro Kanpa, a Japanese 
gentleman, who had completed a course 
of study in America, and was ready to 
help in the mission work. The party 
from America was soon joined at Tokio 
by our friend, the Rev. H. W. Hawxzs, 
who for a year and until his recall to 
this country freely devoted himself to 
the same service. In what spirit this 
mission was undertaken, the following 
passage from Mr. McCautey’s address 
will show. 


When the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion responded to the Japanese appeal to 
“Come over and help,” the friends and 
founders of the mission, it is to be remem- 
bered, did not lay upon their representa- 
tives the duty of teaching an authoritative 
and fixed body of religious dogma—a 
“ creed ”’—in the name of Unitarianism, or 
of carrying to and of reproducing among 
the Japanese a traditional system of eccle- 
siastical organisation and government. 
Far from it. When the mission was estab- 
lished, those who had it in charge were 
officially instructed to “express the sym- 
pathy of the Unitarians of America for 
progressive religious movements in Japan, 
and to give allnecessary information to the 


- leaders of religious thought and action in 


that country.” In consequence of this 
declared aim the Association’s representa- 
tives, from the beginning of their service, 
sought to discover, to encourage, and to 
co-operate with any religious association or 
group of persons, or with individuals, 
irrespective of form of religious sect or 
personal belief, that might wish to know 
the mature and advanced thought in 
Christendom about man’s higher or 
spiritual problems or interests. Jt is true 
that at the present time there are, and 
that from a time early in the mission’s 
history there have been, Japanese churches 
and associations known distinctively as 
“ Unitarian.” There is also much literature 
published and distributed, labelled and 
acknowledged as specifically “‘ Unitarian.” 
But it is the fact that no foreign Unitarian 
was ever present at the organisation of a 
Japanese Unitarian church or association. 
Tt is also the fact that our mission has no 
organic connection with any Japanese 
Unitarian institution ; also, that it declines 
to place upon its publications any authori- 
tative indorsement of their contents. I 
will repeat a few of the characteristic 
utterances of some of those to whom have 
been intrusted the Japan work. The Rev. 
A. M. Knapp, the mission’s pioneer, 
declared in the beginning of his work, 
“The errand of Unitarianism to Japan is 
based upon the now familiar idea of the 
sympathy of religions. With the convic- 
tion that we are messengers of distinctive 
and valuable truths which have not been 
emphasised, and that, in return, there is 
much in your faith and life which to our 
harm we have not emphasised, receive us 
not as theological propagandists, but as 
messengers of the new gospel of human 
brotherhood in the religious life of man.” 
The Rev. H. W. Hawkes, the earnest 
English volunteer to our work, describes 
the Unitarian aim in these words. We 
seek ‘to build broader foundations than 
creed or sect; to demonstrate reason in 
religion, science is theology, and all things 
in God, This is grander than any deno- 


minational triumph.” The Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance, whose devoted and all too brief 
service in our mission is well remembered 
in Tokio, wrote that ‘“ our work in Japan 
marks a new departure in missions.” We 
“bear the simple gospel of freedom, 
fellowship, and character. We not only 
acknowledge with frankness, but accept 
with gratitude, all that is true and uplift- 
ing in the faiths already there. We hold 
up to them the pure theism and the deep- 
rooted optimism of Christianity. Our 
method is based on the sympathy of 
religions.” Also, that my own declarations 
in the establishment of the mission may 
appear as part of this record, I recall this 
passage from a published answer to an 
inquiry made to me by a Buddhist priest: 
“Unitarianism has not come to Japan to 
destroy, but to fulfil. Unitarianism is 
here to set men free, or rather to help the 
free minds of Japan to set all minds free ; 
and to hasten the coming in the world, as 
far as may be, of the sublime empire of 
love and righteousness, which will at last 
make of humanity a true brotherhood 
under the care of the infinite and eternal 
God, our Father.” 


The ranks of the seven did not long 
remain unbroken. Mr. Hawkes came 
home early in 1891, and Mr. Knapp 
had already been obliged at the end of 
1890 to leave’ the work of the Mission 
in Mr. McCauney’s hands, while Mr. 
LAWRENCE, who went out as a fresh 
ally, was obliged by broken health to 
resign in 1894. The three professors 
also one after another were called away, 
so that at the end of his ten years of 
service Mr. McCauuey stood alone, yet 
with no sense of failure or desertion, 
but with the happy conviction that the 
good seed was sown, and that the 
wisest course was now to leave the 
native workers to realise their own 
strength, and to work out, without 
foreign intervention, the destiny of 
their own religious life. 

‘From the present time,” said Mr. 
McCautey, ‘‘ a new period in the re- 
ligious and spiritual history of Japan 
begins. Unitarianism is no longer a 
strange thing there, nor is it now 
directed under alien care. It is to-day 
a living, growing organism, known 
throughout. the Empire, in large 
measure already maintained, advanced, 
and directed as part and product of 
Japanese thought and life.” 

The result of these patient labours is 
apparent in three directions—in the 
establishment of churches, the dissemi- 
nation of liberal religious literature, and 
the promotion of education. There was 
at first considerable opposition, mis- 
understanding, and misrepresentation 
to be faced, both from orthodox mis- 
sionaries and native Buddhists, but 
this before long was overcome, relations 
of greater cordiality were established, 
and the steady maintenance of Unit- 
arian teaching has exerted a salutary 
influence over the presentment of 
“orthodox ” Christianity and Buddhism 
alike. One striking result, attributed 
largely to the Mission’s influence, was 
the holding in 1896 of the first Uni- 
versal Religious Conference in Japan, 
in which Shinto, Buddhist, Confucian, 


and Christian delegates met in sympa- 
thetic union to discuss fundamental 
questions of religious life. 

From the beginning of the Mission 
religious services were held, at first by 
the help of interpreters ; but no really 
good place of meeting could be found 
until, in the spring of 1894, Unity Hall 
was built, and became the home of the 
“First Unitarian Church of Tokio,” 
and also of an admirable library, and a 
native Unitarian Association. Postal 
Mission work is now vigorously carried 
on, and is extending the influence of 
Unitarian teaching widely through the 
country. The ‘‘Senshin Gakuin,” 
or “School for Advanced Learning,” 
established early in the history of the 
Mission, and for some time successfully 
carried on, is at present, greatly to Mr. 
McCautey’s regret, in abeyance, owing 
to the lack of funds. But when that 
difficulty is overcome Unity Hall is 
ready with admirable accommodation 
for its further development. 

While the original workers in the 
Mission have now all left Japan, the 
effectiveness of the work, Mr. McCautry 
thankfully records, is not impaired, 
native teachers have taken their 
places, and there are signs of a growing 
acceptance in influential quarters of the 
principles and the ideas of religious 
life, which it has been the purpose of 
the Mission to promote. The following 
are the concluding sentences of Mr. 
McCavtey’'s address. 


In bidding farewell a few weeks ago to 
the Unitarians of that far-away people, I 
said from the platform of Unity Hall: 
“Let religion, as faith and love toward 
God and man, be the one encompassing 
and all-pervading power guiding the words 
and deeds that shall have place under 
this roof. As my parting counsel, I can 
commend to you nothing of such high and 
lasting worth for everything that shall 
here bear the name of Unitarianism as 
the bond of union of the American Unit- 
arians—that teaching of Jesus of Nazareth 
by which practical religion is summed up 
as love to God and love to man.” 

Confident, therefore, that sincere efforts 
will be made to fulfil this highest counsel, 
I have passed my charge over to the care 
of the Japanese. I part from my Japanese 
friends and from my long held work 
among them with more regret than I dare 
attempt to put into words. But it is best 
for the sake of this service of our faith 
and love that it should be transferred 
now to those to whom your mission carried 
it. Itis time that the Japanese should 
feel in every way their own responsibility, 
and should have full opportunity to make 
perfect their impulse toward self-reliance. 
And it is my sincere prayer that the Japan 
Unitarian Association may become the 
minister of a faith and life that shall 
spread farther and farther, and more and 
more deep}y, in the life of that wonderful 
people of the Far Hast, until the whole 
nation shall become conscious of a divine 
calling, and shall act worthy their birth- 
right as men among brother-men, and 
under a clear consciousness of God, as 
God’s children. 


Dory is our ladder to the skies, and 
climbing not we fall.—A. Leighton. 
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IMPRESSTONS OF AMERICA.—IV. 


Tue first Unitarian church I saw in 


America was that of Montreal, where E pisco- 
pa.lanism is the fashionable and Romanism 
the popular religion. As I stood looking 


at the building a lady and a little girl 


passed, and following the direction of my 
eyes glanced up at the Notice Board: 
“ Mother, what are Unitarians?” said 
the child. The answer gave me nfuch 
to think about: “They don’t believe in 
the Holy Ghost.” Ah me! I knew that 
we were generally defined as people who 
did not believe, and that often enough we 
gave occasion for this damnatory defini- 
tion of our position; but I thought the 
one article of faith to which we did cling 
with as much enthusiasm as we are 
capable of was that God is Spirit, and 
that the Spirit of God dwells among us. 
The lady evidently knew nothing about 
us; but how did she come by this queer 
notion? There is no saying; only if she 
had known more of us, perhaps she 
would have justified herself by replying 
that the one thing we seemed to want was 
religion—that we were liberal, respectable, 
philanthrophic, rational, everything ex- 
cept spiritual, worshippers of and believers 
in God the Holy Spirit. We might make 
a good defence against this charge, but 
the fact that there was need of defence 
would be proof that it was not wholly 
untrue. If I am not mistaken there is 
too much of the mere business element 
about the American religion in general; a 
church is “run” for what it brings in, and 
the minister is chosen who will draw 
hearers and subscribers, with too scanty 
respect to his qualifications as a religious 
man. ‘‘ Respectability” has been our 
reproach in England, but our Unitarian 
kinsfolk on the other side struck me as 
more eminently “respectable” than any 
congregations I had met here. The few 
churches with which I was privileged to 
make acquaintance seemed to me to con- 
sist entirely of well-to-do people, and the 
Sunday-schools were only junior con- 
gregations, the younger members of the 
same “gentile” families. Am I wrong in 
thinking that American Unitarianism is a 
class religion ? If so, I shall be glad to be 
set right, and I give this opportunity to 
iny friends there for enlightening us on 
the subject. 

Yet even if it be so I could, I think, 
make a good defence on their behalf. I 
discovered no sign of unwillingness to 
admit the poor, children or adults; I 
heard no remark which could be inter- 
preted as a paraphrase of “ Stand by thy- 
self, come not near to me; for I am holier 
‘(or better off) than thou.” Such a spirit 
is the negation of the fundamental faith, 
confessed by us all in the first two words 
of the prayer which all Christians use. 
That there is such a spirit among our 
American brethren I do not believe. But if 
it be the case that there it is the more cul- 
tured, the better educated, the qualified to 
succeed and therefore the more successful, 
who naturally tend to become members 
of a Unitarian community—why, who 
shall reproach either the individuals or 
the body? And if asked why it should 
be so there so much more than here, I 
should answer that it is for the reason 
given in my last article—namely, that 
there the way is broader, and those who 
are fittest for higher position attain to it. 
The working: man who becomes a master 
is a Unitarian forthe very’ same reason 


that from man he has risen to be a 
master: he is thoughtful, independent, 
enterprising in matters of belief as he is 


in matters of business. 


But when the worst is admitted in this 
or other respects, it remains to say for 
American Unitarianism that every gar- 
ment has its seamy side, and the finer the 
dress the greater the contrast between its 
appearance before the publie and what it 
looks like under inspection in the hands 
It is the same of 


of the dressmaker. 
every human institution, secular or re- 


ligious: however flourishing it may appear 
to outsiders, it will certainly have its own 
difficulties and drawbacks unsuspected by 
We are much given 
show of other 
churches than our own; their zeal, their 


the casual observer. 
to admiring the fair 


numbers, their heartiness, their progress, 
seem to reproach our poor estate; and 
some would find all the fault in ourselves ; 
our methods, perhaps our creed, they 
think, are to blame for our comparative 
failure. But while we do well to note all 
things wherein our neighbours excel us, 
while we ungrudgingly give our admira- 
tion to those who succeed where we fail, 


and try to learn what lesson we can of 


their example, at the same time it is well 


to remember that these churches too have 
their share of all the troubles which beset 
IT have had myself an unusually large 


us. 
experience of religious bodies. I have 
never known one-which had not its em- 
barrassments, its scandals, its divisions of 
opinion, its-signs of manifold weakness. 
But it is seldom that the garment is 
turned inside out except in the privacy of 
the committee-room, and the world rightly 
enough takes it for what it appears to be. 
It looks handsome, expensive, dignified, 
warm, useful, comfortable; no doubt it is 
what it looks, let us hope so at least; 
what good purpose were served by inquir- 
ing how much it cost, how it was made, 
how long it has been worn, and so forth ? 
So we judge men and churches from the 
outside, and may well be content to do so, 
as long as we are not called upon to pass 
sentence upon them in God’s place—a task 
for which few or none of us are qualified. 

And in regard to our own churches in 
America I have no doubt there is much to 
be said not to their credit as religious 
societies, but I had neither opportunity 
nor desire to discover what might be 
amiss. I bad but a sight of some few of 
them in passing, and I saw the grand 
parade of representatives at Boston when 
all were in full dress. I was not sent as 
an inspector to report on. the condition of 
the churches, but as a representative to 


‘bear the friendly greetingsof English Unit- 


arians. If, therefore, my general impressions 
should seem, to those who know better, of 
too favourable a character, I can only say 
in defence that I saw the handsome side 
of things, and describe them, not with 
any pretence to knowledge, but simply as 
they appeared to me. 


I proceed, then, to note a few character-’ 


istics of the congregations of our faith in 
America, especially such as struck me by 
contrast with ourselves. 

First, there seemed to me much more of 
common life. The single congregation 
was not so isolated as ours are apt to be, 
but each subscribed to the general fund 
and took part in the life of the whole body. 
The number of varying Hymn and Service 
Books is nothing like so great as with us, 
and of 454 churches, over 200 use the 


“Hymn and Tune Book for the Church 


and Home, with Services for Congrega- 
tional Worship,” published by the Associa- 
tion. In my judgment the advantage of 
using in so many churches the same form, 
the same book, and the same prayers, 
far outweighs the drawbacks of a certain 
loss of liberty, a loss inevitable where 
many individuals unite, whether for 
worship or for business, or where many 
churches or societies unite. 

Secondly, the women take a more active 
part in the business of the congregation, 
with immense gain thereto. They are not 
relegated to the Sunday-scbool and tea 
meetings. Their efliciency and en- 
thusiasm, evidenced in so many other 
spheres of activity, is fully recognised in 
the church—perhaps I ought to say is 
beginning to be recognised: in some 
churches, the wish dictates the exaggera- 
tion. We are much given to restrained 
boasting of our intellectuality as a 
religious body, and get full credit for it 
among outsiders. But it is true for us as 
for other religious bodies, that without the 
devotion and services of the women we 
were lost. I should say that this is still 
more the case in America, and they re- 
cognise their obligation by giving to 
women their due place on council and 
platform. In return they nobly sustain 
the Church’s life and work, and at Boston 
during business hours, when few or none 
of the men could get to the meetings, they 
were made spirited and inspiriting by these 
dear Unitarian women. 

I had noted other points, but T become 
conscious that the more I enter into details 
the less are my observations worth. First 
impressions are generally worth recalling 
and perhaps worth publishing: second 
impressions had best be suppressed to 
give place to maturer experience. Of 
course I am prejudiced, so intensely 
prejudiced, that I have not even the desire 
to form an impartial judgment; but I 
certainly did not see any congregation in 
the States that I would, taking all things 
into consideration, change with my own in 
Leeds. But what is the worth of such 
testimony? I begin my twenty-fifth year 
here next week, I have grown grey here, 
I have watched the little children grow 
up and become fathers and mothers, I 
have christened their babes and buried 
their dead. Of course, there is no con- 
gregation in the world to be compared 
with that of Mill Hill Chapel. Yet 
suppose I were twenty years younger, and 
were offered a pulpit in America, suppose 
Thad in mind my own happiness and my 
prospects of usefulness, I think I would 
—well, no, what matters it what I think I 
would have done in a case which did not 
occur. I do not regret that I was not 
tempted when temptation might have been 
too strong for me. 

CHARLES Harcrove. 


One of Jesus’ great teachings was that 
no mau need ever be anxious. What is 
the fruitful source of anxiety and worri- 
ment? It is the egoist’s fear and sus- 
picion ; his business is his own separate 
interest, against which he conceives others 
to plot and contend. In Jesus’ case his 
life was not his own: he lived under 
orders: he did his Father’s business: the 
victorious forces of the universe went 
with him. He had only to obey orders 
from above. There was nothing therefore 
to be anxious and worried about.—Charles 
P. Dole. 
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THE LEGEND OF FAUST: 
The man who sold himself to the Devil. 


Is it wicked to desire knowledge? or 
was the Devil right for once—right in 
saying that knowledge will make human 
creatures godlike, gifting them with the 
power of looking on both sides of things, 
so that they can compare good with evil, 
can enjoy pleasure all the more by con- 
trast with pain, can subdue the lower 
animals and rule the elements by the 


power which knowledge brings ? 
Throughout the Dark Ages, in Europe, 


curiosity to know was checked by the 
priests, the fearless study of the Bible was 
forbidden, the investigation of the laws 
of Nature was punished as a dreadfully 
wicked thing. According to their view, the 
Bible contained all necessary knowledge, 
and the Church stood in the place of God 
There 
had been war in heaven, and the rebel 
Then God created this 
Satan—the 
Adversary—led astray the first pair 


to explain what the Bible meant. 


angels had fallen. 
world and the human race. 


through their curiosity for knowledge, 


and he and his army of evil spirits 


were still at the elbow of every one, to 
tempt them into rebellion against God. 


Eventually the devils, and those who 


yielded to them, would be shut up in th> 
infernal regions, to suffer endless _ tor- 
ments. A scheme of redemption, how- 


ever, had been provided; and the chief 
concern of mortals should be to consider 


how they were to escape hell. 

Meantime the Devil was busy with 
mischief. He caused plagues and famines. 
He brought on eclipses and comets. He 
and his angels afflicted people with illness 
and with madness. There was no mis- 
fortune, accident or pain, which they were 
not the cause of. Sometimes the Devil 
appeared in the form of a black man; 
sometimes as a beautiful woman. There 
was scarcely a saint who had not seen an 
evil spirit. And some men, who were not 
saints, actually made compacts with evil 
spirits, and took lessons from them. It 
was these sorcerers or wizards who caused 
hail and thunderstorms. They even some- 
times entered into marriage relation with 
sylphs and other female spirits. More 
awful still, there were numbers of women 
who committed the corresponding sin. 
This was considered to be « fact so amply 
attested that it would be impudent to 
deny it. These witches, by their compact 
with devils, obtained power to work 
miracles; they caused tempests and 
damaged property; and they were con- 
tinually transported through the air to a 
Sabbath meeting where they paid homage 
to the Evil One. These things were 
believed, even by the upper classes; and 
seeing that Scripture spoke about the 
witch of Endor, and Moses said, “Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live!” it was 
thought impious to deny them. So there 
was sometimes wild panic, and women 
were burnt alive by scores, and the horror 
extended through centuries. 

This state of things may be said to have 
begun when Christianity obtained its full 
victory over Paganism, and became cor- 
rupted itself; and the change was already 
complete in the sixth century. Dense 
darkness rested on Europe for six hundred 
years until the Revival of Learning began, 
and it took five hundred years more before 
those deeds of darkness ceased altogether 
to be perpetrated. 

The dawn, however, was breaking into 


day about four hundred years ago, or a 
little earlier, when the movement was in 


progress which is called the Renaissance, 
the re-birth or re-awakening. We all 


know something of the religious Reforma- 
tion under Luther and his friends, and we 
rejoice in it as having overthzown Papal 
authority and established the right of 
But this was only 
The human 


private judgment. 
part of a wider movement. 
mind was rousing itself from the lethargy 
of centuries, and asserting its right to 
free inquiry. 


Greek scholars were driven into exile, 


carrying into Italy and other lands the 
seeds of an intellectual renovation, in the 
philosophy of Plato, and all the other 
Greek thought and knowledge and specu- 
There was the Greek love of 
Nature, their delight in beauty and 
Strength, their admiration of the human 
form, their sense of the dignity of man, 
their discussions about the origin of the 
world, their ideas about the gods—things 
which had been banished by the Church 


lation. 


of the Pope and Cardinals, 


Roman classics were being studied, too, 
And both in Rome 
and in Greece, statues of men and gods 
were being brought to light and sent west- 
ward. They excited people to admiration 


as well as Greek, 


and new thought. It began to be seen 


that Greeks and Romans were greater 
than the Fathers of the Church, greater 
than the schoolmen and the monks. The 
classics were brilliant and weighty, whereas 
medieval thought was obscure and feeble. 
The study of the poets, philosophers and 
orators of antiquity made it impossible 
any longer to pretend that mankind lay 
under a curse, or that God’s handiwork in 
Nature had been marred and ruined by 
ft began to be seen that 
Scholars 
began to write history, ona broader foun- 
dation: European history and human 
of con- 
In short, 
the spirit of ancient Greece had risen from 
the tomb—the spirit which the earlier 


an evil spirit. 
witchcraft must be a delusion. 


history, instead of the annals 
vents and the lives of saints. 


Christianity had suppressed and banished 
—and as a result the fabric of supersti- 
tion was crumbling and tottering to its 
fall. The liberal mind was recovering its 
liberty, was regaining a sense of dignity, 
and remoulding its faith. 

Doctors of Divinity were ceasing to be 
valued. Chairs of Literature were 
founded instead ; and as there were not 
yet any printed books, the Professor 
became the centre of a band of earnest 
disciples. Soon afterwards there came 
printing, to fix the possession of what had 
been gained. Columbus discovered 
America and began to open up all the 
world, as a globe, and let in a flood of 
new ideas that way. Copernicus de- 
throned the old astronomy, and showed 
that the earth is one of the planets. Other 
men, studying the rocks and fossils which 
they saw exposed in cliffs and quarries, 
suspected that the earth was older than 


6,000 years, and doubted the infallibility 


of Moses. I am giving a bare outline and 
faint indication of what took place; but 
altogether it was like a new birth of 
civilisation. 

But all this active pursuit of secular 
knowledge greatly scandalised the priests 
and theologians. It was reviving Pagan 
philosophy. It was bringing back Greek 
art which had been banished as an 
abominable thing (for the Greek statues 


When the Turks invaded 
Europe and captured Constantinople many 


were undraped, and they were statues 
of so-called gods that could only b 
demons). It was teaching people to 
glorify the human body, when they oughe 
to depreciate and loathe it. It was pry- 
ing into knowledge that was forbidden, 
It was rebellion against ecclesiastical 
tradition. It was breeding doubt and 
disbelief. It was letting in the light. It 
was opening people’s eyes. It was no 
doubt the work of the Devil, who had 
told Adam and Eve that the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge would open their eyes. 
It must be suppressed if possible, by the 
dungeon, the thumbscrew and the rack ; 
by every form of torture ; and by burn- 
ing at the stake, which would only send 
to the Devil a little sooner those who had 
made 2 compact with him already. 

In the Middle-Ages if any “man in- 
vestigated Chemistry or Natural Philo- 
sophy or Medicine, and studied to such 
good purpose as.to be able to cure diseases 
or to dissolve metals or manufacture a 
gas, he was supposed to be assisted by the 
Devil. The priests declared it, and the 
people believed it. The Devil was a 
master of such arts. Roger Bacon, the 
monk who invented gunpowder, was 
accused of having dealings with the 
Devil, and punished with fourteen years 
imprisonment. Cornelius Agrippa too, 
whose studies led him to believe that 
magic rested either on imposture or on a 
knowledge of the laws of Nature, and not 
on the assistance of devils, was accused of 
magic himself, imprisoned for a year, and 
ceaselessly calumniated till his death. 
That such a compact with the Devil could 
be made, was considered to be established 
on the clearest authority. Scripture spoke 
of it; and the Fathers of the Church 
denounced magic. In the fourteenth 
century the bas-reliefs on cathedrals 
frequently represented men kneeling 
down before the Devil and devoting 
themselves to him. So surely it must be 
true ! 

To us if seems very absurd that the 
study of chemistry, or geology or as- 
tronomy, should be regarded as wicked— 
that natural knowledge should be the 


| Devil’s department—as though the world 


had been created by the Devil and not by 
God. And yet a little curiosity about 
eclipses and comets was so natural, a little 
knowledge of herbs and drugs so useful, 
the invention of gunpowder and the 
wonderful things that could be done by 
chemistry promised to give men such 
power—that if it had been true that such 
knowledge could only be obtained by 
putting oneself under the tuition of 
devils, there were men who would have 
dared to do it. There was one very 
singular man who rather professed to have 
done so, and made capital out of the 
reputation. His name was Paracelsus. 
He was an alchemist who made some dis- 
coveries ; and it is said that true chemistry 
began with him. He insisted that its im- 
portance did not consist in making gold, 
but in the preparation of medicines; and 
he raised: it to high rank by making a 
knowledge of it indispensable to all 
medical men. He performed some re- 
markable cures himself, and attained to 
great celebrity. Yet he was a fanatic 
and impostor. He declared that he 
was inspired, and that he was able 
to cure all diseases, including those 
deemed incurable. He said he had dis- 
covered an elixir which would prolong life 
to any extent; the tincture which Adam 
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and the patriarchs used, whose life ran up 
to near 1,000 years. He wandered from 
province to province, as scholars used to 
do, predicting the future by the stars and 
the lines on the hand, and exhibiting all 
the chemical processes which he had 
learned. Well, this man was a strong 
assertor of the existence of sylphs, 
gnomes and other spirits of Nature— 
beings possessing more than human 
excellence, and to rise to intercourse with 
whom was the highest aim of the 
philosopher. “The air,” said he, ‘‘is 
not so full of flies in summer as it is at all 
times of invisible devils.” Beelzebub, the 
Chief of the Demons, was subject to the 
power of magic; and Paracelsus used 
often to say, “If God does not aid me the 
Devil will.” One of this man’s followers 
gave out that he was the possessor of a 
devil, which he carried about with him in 
a bottle. The pretended devil, however, 
was nothing else but a scorpion preserved 
in a phial of oil. 

With these glimpses into the beliefs and 
impostures of those times; the investiga- 
tions in chemistry, the recovery of Greek 
learning ; the way in which the priests 
condemned all inquiry as unsettling, 
heretical and devilish; and the way in 
which the masses of the people (though 
feeling some curiosity, aud half sym- 
pathising with inquirers) yet from force of 
education, or rather from ignorance and 
tradition, supposed the priests to be right, 
and the philosophers to be really in league 
with devils—having these glimpses, we 
are in some measure prepared to under- 
stand the “Legend of Faust,’ who is 
declared to have sold himself to the Devil 
for twenty-four years, at the end of which 
time he was carried off. 

It appears that there was really a man 
named Johann Faust, born towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, who 
studied medicine and magic, and claimed 
to be a sorcerer. It was stated that he 
had summoned the Devil at night in a 
forest near Wittenberg. The Evil Spirit 
afterwards visited him three times in his 
dwelling; and they had _ disputes. 
Eventually a compact was made, and 
Faust pierced his hand with the point of 
a knife to obtain blood to sign the com- 
pact with. The Evil Spirit gave his name 
as Mephistopheles. The terms of the 
compact were that Mephistopheles was to 
serve Faust, and obtain for him whatever 
he might want during a period of twenty- 
four years, and then Faust was to pass 
body and soul into the power of Mephis- 
topheles. So during his further earthly 
life Faust is not sold to the Devil to be 
controlled and forced into wickedness, but 
is to have his own way, and gratify his 
own desires, with a clever demon to aid 
him, paying the price afterwards. 

One thing that he does is to employ 
Mephistopheles, as we shall see, to help 
him to gratify his curiosity to obtain 
knowledge, especially forbidden knowledge. 
Mephistopheles took the form of a monk— 
who would suspect a holy man of being a 
devil?—and brought food and wine for 
Faust out of the cellars of bishops, and 
rich garments for his master to wear; so 
that Faust and his confidential man, Chr. 
Wagner, lived inluxury. This perhaps was 
part of his desire. Faust wanted to marry 
decently; but in this Mephistopheles 
would not help him, because marriage is 
pleasing to God. But these things are by 
the way. The chief thing is that Faust 
shows a great curiosity to learn and, to 
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know. He wishes to see different parts of 
the world. He. puts questions about the 
seasons, about the planets, about the crea- 
tion of the world itself. Here surely we 
see the student of 300 or 400 years ago, 
ambitious to investigate, with a curiosity 
fanned and directed by the voyages and 
travels which were opening up America 
and Asia, and bringing before the Huro- 
pean mind the customs and the thought of 
other countries; a curiosity about the 
planets, and perhaps their sinful inhabi- 


tants, if Copernicus is right in saying that 


the planets are worlds, and that the earth is 
but one of a family; a curiosity about the 
creation of this world, whether it took 
place in six days or not, and so recently as 
6,000 years ago ; and man made of the dust, 
and woman from his rib; or whether there 
was more trutb in old Greek speculations, 
of Epicurus and others. 

Mephistophelesand Faust travel through 
the air; nothing easier when so many 
witches and wizards had done it before. 
They see many countries ; they even get a 
view of the Garden of Eden. No sincere 
doubter could fail to be curious about 
Paradise, seeing that if the garden could 
be found, and the four rivers all starting 
from the middle of it, this would be some 
corroboration of the Scripture — story. 
Nobody had been able to find the Garden 
of Eden hitherto. But even this is not 
enough for the inquiring mind of Faust. 
He asks Mephistopheles about hell and 
devils ; and he is not satisfied until he is 
taken to see the infernal regions in a 
chariot drawn by dragons. 

Faust had not been allowed to marry ; 
but in the twenty-third year of the coin- 
pact Mephistopheles brings to him from the 
Shades of the Dead the Grecian beauty, 
Helen, whose charms led Paris to carry 
her away, thus giving cause for the Trojan 
war. Faust becomes infatuated with her 
beauty, and lives with her, and their son 
is named Justus Faustus. This is probably 
an allegorical narrative, intended to set 
forth that the curiosity of those times, the 
renewed study of Greek history and 
myths, and the recovery of many statues 
of queens and goddesses—masterpieces of 
the sculptor’s chisel—had put the student 
in love with Greek beauty. 

Many stories are told of the wonderful 
tricks and illusions performed by Faust 
as a sorcerer; e.g., he made flowers to 
bloom at Christmas, and he drew wine 
out of a table; but when it is declared 
that he took to himself the wings of an 
eagle and would explore all the secrets of 
heaven and earth, this again is probably 
a figurative statement conveying the fact 
that nothing was beyond the range of his 
inquiry, the inquiring spirit of that age. 
Faust had freed himself from the tram- 
mels which so long enslaved the human 
mind and chained it to the ground ; he 
meant to make himself acquainted with 
all that could be learned from stars and 
suns, from mankind in all countries, and 
from every science whether forbidden or 


not. 
The original form of the Faust legend 


is a book published in 1587, with the 
following lengthy title :—‘ History of Dr. 
Joh. Faust, the notorious sorcerer and 
black-artist: How he bound himself to 
the Devil for a certain time: What 
singular adventures befell him therein, 
what he did and carried on until finally 
he received his well-deserved pay. 
Mostly from his own posthumous 
writings: for all presumptious, rash and 
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godless men, as a terrible example, 
abominable instance and well-meant warn- 
ing, collected and put in print. James ILIL,, 
‘Submit yourselves therefore to God, 
resist the Devil, and he will flee from you.’” 
One writer says that the Devil strangled 
Faust, and that his dead body lay con- 
stantly on its face on the bier, although it 
had been five times turned upwards. 
According to another account he was car- 
ried off at midnight in the midst of a 
fearful storm, his body being shattered to 
fragments, and leaving only a splutter of 
blood and fragments, But these are idle 
stories, perhaps invented by the priests. 
Fatst was not carried off by the Devil, 
but the theory of the Church required such 
an end for him. 

Faust represented the craving after 
knowledge: that knowledge which the 
priests withheld. Students and investi- 
gators were really beginning to attain to 
it, and the. new knowledge necessarily 
came into conflict with the doctrines of 
the Church. ‘The study of the laws of 
Nature tended to upset the notion that 
diseases were caused by witches, and hail- 
storms by wizards, and all disasters by 
devils. The new knowledge about the old 
heathen Greeks—Socrates and others who 
were wiser than the monks, and perhaps 
better men too—gave breadth and charity 
to men’s thoughts. Such men as Para- 


‘celsus and: Faust taught that 1t was neces- 


sary to cultivate a contempt for the 
quarrels of creeds, and to spurn the 
orthodox tenets concerning the Fall of 
Man. The priests said (and probably 
believed) that all this revival of learning 
was evil. It amounted to taking the fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge. It was the 
Devil opening men’s eyes to knowledge of 
good and evil. Such men as Faust must 
be in league with the Devil; and to the 
Devil they must go. So the story of the 
fearful ending of Faust was spread 
abroad. Books related it, to point a 
moral. against sinful curiosity ; and plays 
put it upon the stage to warn the people. 
Yet it is believed that the people often 
sympathised with Faust, admired his 
courage and rejoiced in his power. 
Probably our feeling would not be very 
different. We bid godspeed to all investi- 
gators. We rejoice in the discoveries of 
science. We say, let knowledge grow from 
more to more: let all the things once 
known to the civilisations of Greece, and 
Egypt, and Babylonia be recovered and 
published. We, at least, have no super- 
stitious idea that while the Bible is God’s 
word the universe is divided between God 
and the Devil. The world is open to our 
gaze; and the Creator who has given us 
faculties will not be displeased if we use 
them. If there be anything that He 
wishes to keep from us, the hiding will be 
effectual: we shall find that cabinet 
locked. Or it will be a riddle which we 
cannot guess. But what we can unravel 
we may. Geo. St. Crair. 


A man will be already in no mean 
paradise, if at the hour of sunset a good 
hope can fall upon him like harmonies of 
music, that the earth shall still be fair, 
and the happiness of every feeling creature 
still receive a constant augmentation, and 
each good cause yet find worthy defenders, 
when the memory of his own poor name 
and personality has long been blotted out 
of the brief recollection of men for ever.— 
John Morley. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


——o>—— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. | 


—_ooe— 


Bedfield.—Harvest Services were conducted by 
the Rev. A. Amey, minister, on Sunday last. Mr, 
Sangster, organist of the Old Meeting, Framling- 
ham, assisted at afternoon service. 

Brighton.—On Wednesday evening a welcome 
meeting was held in the hall adjoining the Free 
Christian Church, New-road, in connection with the 
settlement of the Rev. H. M. Livens as minister in 
succession to the Rey. Alfred Hood, There was an 
excellent attendance, the hall being filled. Amongst 
those present were the Revs. I’, Allen, EK. M. 
Dapiyn, and W. G. Tarrant, from London, and Mr, 
G. J. Holyoake. Aftera hymn, the secretary, Mr. 
Johnson, read extracts from numerous letters of 
apology for absence and of good wishes from the 
writers, who included the Revs. A. Hood, C.C. Coe, 
Dr. Brooke Herford, J. J. Marten, J. Page Hopps, 
and W. Copeland Bowie ; Mr. Herbert Rix and Mr, 
F. Taylor, of Bolton. Several letters of kindly wel- 
come had also been received from ministers and 
clergy in the town. The Rev. W. G. Tarrant, who 
had to leave the meeting early, gave the first of a 
series of short addresses, Speaking especially on 
behalf of the Provincial Assembly, he welcomed 
Mr. Livens to that district, the importance of which 
as a centre of busy life increased yearly. Mr. Livens 
would feel himself charged with the duty of repre- 
senting the forward movement in religion, politics, 
and social reform, in a community where such 
workers were al too few. That meeting would 
assure him of the sympathy of friends far and near 
in his labours, and he would feel the sacred truth 
that all who had done battle for the right were on 
his side, though human eye might not see this great 
‘cloud of witnesses.” The Chairman (Mr. F. T, 
Wilson) explained that as their new minister had 
begun his ministry in the middle of summer, they 
had thought it best to defer their united welcome 
till autumn. and he was glad that so many friends 
had gathered on that occasion. They had already 
enjoyed Mr. Livens’ services and sermons for a 
period sufficient to reassure them-—in addition to 
all the high commendations given in the letters they 
had heard—that in their new minister they had a 
man of singular religious fervour and poetic feel- 
ing ; one, too, who was endowed with a sympathetic 
nature such as would win for him in Brighton the 
same kind of friendships as he had evidently made 
wherever he had been. The congregation owed it 
to their minister to cheer him up by their presence 
on every possible occasion. It was absurd to expect 
him to be an effective preacher if they left him an 
empty church to preach in ; and the Chairman, in 
extending the welcome of the congregation, said he 
hoped this would be shown by their continued 
fidelity to him in all his good work. Mr, J. G. 
Holyoake, being called upon, gave soine interesting 
reminiscences, and spoke of his indebtedness to 
Unitarians. Remembering the dismal views of God 
that had blighted his own early life, he felt that 
Unitarians by their teaching were doing a noble 
work. There was no church in Brighton that would 
not be the better for it. He spoke of the work of 
their late minister, Mr. Alfred Hood, and cordially 
joined in'the welcome of that evening. The Rev. 
H. M. Livens then responded, with warm acknow- 
ledgment of the kind things that had been said 
and endorsed by the meeting, and in an earnest 
speech dwelt upon the character of the ministry he 
was undertaking, which could not be that of a priest, 
but a friend among them. After an interval 
further speeches were made by the Revs. F. Allen 
and Edgar Daplyn, and after a comprehensive vote 
of thanks, the meetiog closed with the singing of 
the doxology. 

Capelybryn.—The committee meeting of the 
Cardiganshire Musical Festival was held here on 
Sunday afternoon. In the absence of Captain 
Davies, the Chairman of the Union,Mr.J. R. Thomas, 
Pontshaen, was voted to the chair, There was a 
representative gathering of delegates from the 
various Chapels present. It was determined to hold 
the next festival at Aberystwith on the second 
Monday in June, 1901, the Rev. W. James, B.A., 
Y.A., Llandyssul, to be president for the day. 
Hymns and tunes were chosen and other arrange- 
ments made, but the work of looking out for a 
suitable hall and for the organist was left to the 
committee. Mr. Hiddil Jones, Cefneoed, was 
appointed leader, and the officials of the Union were 
reappointed.—The annual Thanksgiving Service 
for the Harvest was held on Tuesday evening, 
Sept. 25, when two sérmons, appropriate to the 
occasion, were delivered—-one by Mr. Simon Jones, 
H.M.C., Manchester, and the other by one of the 


members of the chapel. There was a fairly large 
congregation, but, owing to various reasons, it was 
not up to the average of the last few years. The 
collection, which was towards the B. and F.U.A, 
was good in proportion to the number present. 
Thanksgiving Services were also held by the sister 
church at Alltyplaca on the same day, both in the 
morning and the evening. 

Ciliau Aeron, Gardiganshire.—On Sunday, 
Sept. 9, the Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, M.A,, Bradford, 
administered the Communion Service at this chapel, 
when pine new members joined the church. On 
Sunday, 16th iust., Mr. Jones preached in the 
morning at Rhydygwin, and in the afternoon and 
evening at Ciliau. As usual, when Mr. Jones 
preaches in this neighbourhood, large numbers of 
people came to hear him, and his sermons gave 
great satisfaction. On the following, Wednesday 
evening, a special service was held—Mr, Jones and 
the pastor, the Rev. Lewis Williams, taking part—to 
receive more new members into the fellowship of 
the church. Twenty joined. During his stay Mr. 
Jones visited many of the descendants of the old 
families who used to be associated with the con- 
gregation, and it is hoped that there may in 
consequence. be a revival of their interest. 

Crewe.— The silver wedding of the Rey. R. 
Stuart Redfern was celebrated on Tuesday week, 
Sept. 18, at Crewe. At the school there was a 
congregational tea and soirée, at which most of the 
members of the congregation were present, as well 
as the Rev. Lawrence Scott (of Denton) and the 
Rev. J. Kertain Smith (of Belper), who performed 
the wedding ceremony for Mr. and Mrs. Redfern 
twenty-five years ago in the Dukinfield Old Chapel. 
The congregation presented to Mr. and Mrs, Red- 
fera a handsome silver-plated lamp, and in doing 
it, Mr. Thomas Harding spoke of the valuable 
services which Mr. Redfern had rendered the con- 
gregation, and of the love and respect in which he 
is held. The Rey. Lawrence Scott spoke of Mr. 
Redfern’s valuable services as a layman in connec- 
tion with the congregation at Denton, before he 
entered on his ministry at Great Hucklow and 
Bradwell. The Rey. J. Kertain Smith referred to 
his long and intimate acquaintance with Mr, Red- 
fern, first asa valuable worker in connection with 
the congregation at Mottram, then at Denton, at 
the time when the East Cheshire Christian Union 
first made their effort to establish the congregation 
at Denton, and to Mr. Redfern’s services at Great 
Hucklow. He said Mr, Redtern was held in high 
esteem in the neighbourhood, and that he was 
elected Chairman of the Bradwell School Board ; 
and no less were his services appreciated by the 
Committee of the North Midland Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Association, The after part of the even- 
ing at Crewe was spent in listening to various pieces 
of music, that were well rendered by members of 
the congregation. 

Dukinfield.—The celebration of the Sunday- 
school centenary began last Saturday. Early in 
the afternoon the scholars and teachers gathered at 
the school, and after each had received an alumi- 
nium medal of neat design, they formed in proces- 
sion, headed by their banners and two bands of 
music, and paraded the principal streets of the 
borough. In the procession were the Rey. H. 8. 
Tayler, minister of the Old Chapel, the school direc- 
tors, the followiag ex-directors: Mr. J. Jackson, 
Ald. J. Kerfoot, J.P., J. Bancroft, Mr. E. B. Broad- 
rick, Mr. M. Wilde, and other gentlemen. Return- 
ing to the school over Chapel Hill, they assembled 
round a flagstaff which had been erected in front of 
the chapel, and sang the hymn, “ All people that on 
earth do dwell.” The scholars and officials, to the 
number of nearly 700, were regaled with a free tea, 
followed by an. entertainment, at which speeches 
were delivered by the Revs. H.S. Taylerand H. W. 
Hawkes, grandson of the founder of the Sunday- 
school. Jn the course of an exhibition of lantern 
views, pictures were given illustrative of the history 
of the school. The front of the school was elabo- 
rately decorated, and the streets through which the 
procession passed were bright with flags and 
streamers put out by the inhabitants. The medal 
has on one side a faithful representation of the 
school of the present time, with the words “ Du- 
kinfield Sunday School. Founded 1800,” Oa the 
other side is the inscription, ‘“ Centenary Celebra- 
tion, 1900,” surrounded by a laurel wreath and the 
words, “Dukinfield Old Chapel Sunday School.” 
Special services were held in the chapel on Sunday, 
the ministers being the Revs. H. S. Tayler, M.A., H. 
W. Hawkes, and H. E. Dowson, B.A. Next Saturday 
the celebrations are to be continued as advertised. 

Edinburgh: St. Mark’s Chapel.—On Sunday 
morning, Sept. 23, Mr. P. C. Mezoomdar conducted 
the service after the form followed by the Brahmo 
Somaj, and preached an eloquent sermon on 
“Universal Religion”; and on the Wednesday 
following a meeting was held in the chapel hall, 


} when Mr, Mezoomdar giveanaddresson “ Socialand 
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Religious Reform in India.” Among the audience 
were several ministers of other churches, and a 
number of Indian University students. Mr. 
Mozoomdar, in reply to questions from the 
audience, expressed the opinion that the present 
taxation of India pressed heavily upon the poorer 
classes. With regard to the famine, he, while 
recognising what the Government had done to 
alleviate the suffering, thought that stores should 
be established at various places to provide food 
against the recurrence of these visitations, of which 
he, in his own life-time, could remember some 
twelve or fourteen, He thought that there had 
been a tendency recently to withdraw such measures 
of self-government as had been granted, and if he 
hada fault to find with the English system of 
government it was that it was too machine-like, 
and with allits perfection it lacked soul. At the 
close a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Moz.0mdar, on the motion of Dr. Morrison, Presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian College in Calcutta. 

Garstor.—The Rey. H. D. Roberts, formerly of 
Chester, begins his work as missionary of the 
Liverpool District Missionary Association, by con- 
ducting the service in the Garston Co-operative 
Hall, to-morrow (Sunday). The public meeting to 
welcome him was to have been held on Monday, 
Oct. 1, but, owing to the General Election, has been 
postponed to Thursday, Oct. 25. 

Gloucester.—The members of the choir of 
Barton-street Chapel were most hospitably enter- 
tained, on Friday week, by Mrs. Margaret Price, at 
her residence, Pen Moel, which is beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Wye. 

Ilkeston.—The Rev, E. A. Maley preached his 
farewell sermons on Sunday, prior to leaving 
Ilkeston, having accepted the Nantwich pulpit in 
succession to the Rev. J. Morley Mills, now of 
Bootle. 

Liscard.—Last Sunday a meeting was held after 
evening service, at the Memorial Church, to bid 
farewell to Mr. IF’, S. Johnson, who has been from 
the first a loyal and enthusiastic worker in the 
church, and latterly has been a member of the 
committee and superintendent of the Sunday- 
school. On his leaving Liscard to undertake a 
business engagement in Hamburg, the congregation 
took the opportunity of presenting him with an 
illuminated address, bound in marbled calf, and 
expressing warm personal regard and appreciation 
of his services to the church. Mr. Johnson ac- 
knowledged the presentation with much feeling, 
and the meeting over which Mr. W. Woffenden 
presided was marked not only by cordial feeling, 
but by hopefulness for the future of the church. 

London: Bermondsey.—The Harvest Thanks- 
giving services will be held on Sunday next, Sept. 
30, at 11 Am. and 7 p.M., whenit is hoped that 
all friends of the Bermondsey Church will make an 
effort to be present. These services will conclude 
the temporary engagement of the Rey. D. Amos, 
who has conducted the church work during the past 
four months. 

London: Essex Churech.—On Sunday next, ab 
the morning service, Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar will give 
an address oa “‘ Where is Thy God?” 

London: Ryll-street Domestic Mission.— 
On Wednesday evening a meeting was held in the 
hall of the Mission to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wilson, of Glasgow, Mr. Wilson having under- 
taken the charge of the Mission in succession to the 
Rev. J. Pollard. The chair was taken by Mr. P. 
M. Martineau, Chairman of the Domestic Mission 
Society, and there was a large attendance both of 
friends of the Mission and members of the congre- 
gation. A very hearty spirit pervaded the meeting, 
and the warmth of the applause which greeted 
every reference to Mr. Pollard showed in what 
grateful affection he is held by the friends whom 
he has served so devotedly since the foundation of 
the Mission twenty years ago. After the singing 
of the hymn, “Come, Kingdom of our God,” letters 
of regret for absence and of welcome to Mr. Wilson 
were read by Dr. G. D. Hicks, the secretary, from 
Dr. Brooke Herford and the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
and the Chairman then offered a cordial welcome to 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, at the same time looking back 
at the past and speaking with much feeling of what 
the Mission had owed to Mr. Pollard. The Rev. J. 
Page Hopps then spoke, welcoming Mr. Wilson 
into the ministry. He congratulated the people of 
the Mission on having a Scotchman to follow a 
Lancashire man as their minister. He had known 
and loved Mr. Wilson’s father in Glasgow, and he 
promised them that they would find in a Scotch- 
man not only strength and determination, but the 
poetry which made the Scotch a lyric people, and a 
fund of deep, strong sympathy. They were to 
consecrate Mr, Wilson that night, not by any laying 
on of hands, but by the laying on of the love of 
their hearts ; they must all feel that they had 
part in that consecration, the children as well as 
the elders, It was toa ministry in the spirit of 
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Christ, who “went about doing good,’ that Mr. 
Wilson was to be devoted. With all his heart he 
welcomed Mr, Wilson tothe work, The Rev. F. K, 
Freeston, on behalf of the London ministers, and 
Mr. Conway, on behalf of the workers of the 
Mission, joined in the welcome, and Mr. Wilson 
responded, gratefully acknowledging the kindness 
with which he had been received, and speaking 
with hopefulness of the work he was to undertake. 
Hitherto he had given his leisure to such beneficent 
work, and he was thankful to be able now to devote 
his life to it, 

Newbury.—Harvest Festival Services were held 
in the Newbury Presbyterian Chapel on Sunday, 
Sept. 23, when the place was made beautiful, as 
befitted the occasion, by a lavish display of flowers 
and fruit. In the afternoon a Service of Song, with 
readings from the Book of Ruth, was given by the 
Sunday scholars to a gathering of their parents and 
friends. The preacher, morning and evening, was 
the minister, the Rey. E. Turland, whose subjects 
were —‘In everything give thanks” and “The Joy 
of Harvest.” 

Padiham.—A Harvest Festival was celebrated 


on Sunday, Sept. 16, at Knight Hill Chapel. |: 


Flowers, fruit, and vegetables made the chapel very 
pretty, and several anthems were wel! sung by the 
choir during the day. In the morning the Rev. J. 
H. Wicksteed preached from the text, “Let us not 
be weary in well doing: forin due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not,” Gal. vi. 9. In the afternoon 
the Rey. Ellison A. Voysey, of Burnley, preached a 
beautiful sermon from the text, “The church in 
thy house,” Phile, 2, The preacher pointed out 
the necessity for having an altar at home, without 
which it would be no true home ; and, indeed, with- 
out homes with altars in them there could be no 
true churches. In the evening the Rev. J. H. 
Wicksteed preached upon the Sun as the source of 
all the life known to man upon earth, The different 
harvest and other hymns were very heartily joined 
in by the large congregations. 

Rhondda Yallies.—The open-air meetings, 
which were discontinued for a fortnight during the 
height of the holiday season, were resumed on 
Sept. 4, on the Strand-square at Ferndale, in the 
Rhondda Fach, where meetings were also held on 
the 11th and 18th inst. On each occasion the 
speakers—the Revs. Dr. Griffiths and D, Rees— 
addressed the crowd from the raised platform 
surrounding the central lamppost. On 7th and 
14th inst. meetings were held at Treorchy, on the 
cross roads at the lower end of the main thorough- 
fare. At both places large crowds came together, 
and, on the whole, gave most attentive hearing. 
There has been a brisk demand for Eaglish Unit- 
arian literature, which is distributed gratis, and 
the sale of Liberal pamphlets in the vernacular has 
been most satisfactory. 

Rushall, Wilts.—On Sunday last, the 194th 
anniversary of the General Baptist Chapel was 
commemorated, when special services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth, of Saffron 
Walden, Essex, Messenger of the General Baptist 
Assembly, who preached the anniversary sermon in 
the afternoon, and a Harvest Thanksgiving sermon 
in the evening. The congregations were larger than 
for several years past. On Monday a public 
meeting was held in chapel and schoolroom ; a large 
number sat down to tea, friends from a distance 
bzing present. After tea a public meeting was held, 
Mr. W. Walker, J.P., of Trowbridge, in the chair, in 
who was to have presided. Afteran openinghymn and 
the unavoidable absence of Mr. F. Stratton, C.C., 
prayer, addresses were given by the Chairman and 
the following :—Revs. J. Wain (of Trowbridge), R. 
Moody (of Bottlesford), J. Keates (minister of 
Rushall), and J. A, Brinkworth. During these 
addresses a number of hymns were sung, and a col- 
lection was taken with which to purchase a further 
supply of hymn books. Mr. Brinkworth moved 
a resolution of condolence to the widow and family 
of the late assistant minister, Mr. John Elliott, of 
Trowbridge, who is greatly missed at Rushall 3 also 
to the Rev. R. Moody and family, of Bottlesford, in 
the sudden and great loss of their son, recently 
struck by lightning. The resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr, Keates, was passed in reverent 
silence, and Mr. Moody having responded, the 
meeting was closed by singing the Evening Hymn 
and Prayer. 

Tamworth.—On Sunday last Harvest Services 
were held, which, in point of attendance and 
collections, were greatly in excéss of late years. 
The choir gave anthems, “O Lord our Governor” 
(Vaughan), “Fear not O Lord” (Simper); “I will 
feed my Flock” (Stmper), and the “ Gloria,” from 
Mozart. The services were conducted by the 
minister, the Rev. J. Howard, who preached 
appropriate sermons on “Not Bread Alone” and 
“The Bread of Life,” showing how knowledge, 
character, sympathy, and fellowship enter into the 
building up our best li’e, 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. D. Amos. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m, 3 P.M., Children’s Service, and 7 p.m. 
Harvest Services. | Harvest Hymns and 
Anthems, 11, “The Joy in Harvest,” and 7, 
“ Harvest Hume,” Rev, FREDERIC ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

_ lam. and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. Stanzey, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church , Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and7 p.m. ,Rev. J. Page Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 6.30 p.m., Mr. A. J. 
CiarKkE. No Morning Services during Sept. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
Protar CHUNDER Mozoompar, and 7 P.M., Rey. 
Frank K, Freeston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane. 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 A.M., Rev. 
Brooke Herrorp, D.D., and 7 P.M., Rev, 
Epaar DaPiyn, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.m., Rev. W. Luoyp, of America. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawss Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m., Rev. A, FarQuHaRson, and 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rey. J. E, 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. Cuynoweru Popp, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., at Port- 
land Institute, Little Tichfield-street, W., Rey. 
Harry S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 p.M., Rev. A, Farqunarson, Harvest Thanks- 
giving Service, ; 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, 3 P.M, (Peckham 
Rye), and 6.30 P.m., Rev. G. Carrer, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rey. L. Jenkins Jonzs, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. 8. Farrinaton. Service for 
Children, 3 p.m. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m.and 7 P.M., 
Mr. L, Tavener. ‘ 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Wooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 114.M 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T, E. M. Epwarps, 
Harvest Festival. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill. 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P\M., Rev. 
Dr, Mummery, 


CO 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 
“ec Supply.” 

Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis, 
BracKpoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Boprt Smrru. 
Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. J. Mortey MILLs. 

Bournemours, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. E. Cerepia Jones, M.A. 

Bricuron, Christ Church( Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET, 

CanTzRBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Drat and Watmer Free Christian Ohurch, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.u 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

HastBouRNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 am, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. G. St. Cratr, 

GuiLprorD, Ward-strect Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana Bucknanp. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, 11 a.m, and 6,30 P.a., 
Mr. BE. Howarp. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M, and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. Marren, 
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LxeEDs, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
C. Hargrove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 P.m., Rev. JAMES CROSSLEY, 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M,, Rev. R. A. AnmstRonG, B.A. 

LIvERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. J. Jure. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M., Rey. Dr. Kuzm. Evening, “The 
Christianity of Unitarianism.” 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.80 
P.M., Rev. J, A. PEARSON. 

Margate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 A.M, 
Rey. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
W. E. Avpis, M.A. 

PorTsMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-streep Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m.,Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

RamseaTE,St. George’s Hall, George-street, High- 
street, 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

READING, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 

Roocupatz, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m. and 6 P.M., 
Rev. T. P. Spepprna. 

Scarsorovuan, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev, J. Morcan: WaITEMAN. 

SrpmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m. Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TouNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M 

Yor«,St Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6,30P.m., 
Rey. Henry RAwiinas, M.A. 


—_—_>_____.. 
IRELAND. 


WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Metnone, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACK, FINSBURY.—Sept. 30th, 

at 11.15, Prof. EARL BARNES, “ The Friendship 
between America and England.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N, 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 
(at LIBERTY after September). 


ieee W. MASON can SUPPLY during 
the Summer and Autumn, or take temporary | 
charge of VACANT PULPIT.— Address, Culcheth, 
Warrington. 


MARRIAGES. 
Evans—WitpD—On the 17th Sept., at the Unitarian 
Church, Hey wood, by{the Rev. G. Vance Smith, 
B.A., Ph.D., D.D., assisted by the Rev. George 
Evans, M.A., brother of the bridegroom, the 
Rev. Thomas Bowen Evans, M.A., second son 
of the late Thos. Evans, of Carmarthen, to ~ 
Helen, elder daughter of William Wild, of 
Netherton, Heywood. At home, Springfield 
House, Heywood, Oct. 28rd, 24th, 80th, and 
3lst. No cards. 
SitverR WEDDING. 
Reprern—ConneLt—On the 20th Sept., 1875, at 
the Old Chape], Dukinfield, by the Rev. Keriain 
Smith, R. Stuart Redfern, to Emma, only 
daughter of John and Eliza Connell. 


DEATHS. 


Stater—On the 23rd Sept. at South Parade, 
Pudsey, after a short illness, the Rev. J. G. 
Slater, aged 60. 
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SEPTEMBER 29, I9OO. 


THE INQUIRER. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


OPENING OF THE SESSION 1900-1901, 
The OPENING ADDRESS will be delivered by 
the Principal, the Rev, ALx. Gorpon, M.A., at the 
MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER, on WED- 
NESDAY, October 3rd, 1900, at Five o’clock, 
The attendance of friends of the Institution is 
invited, 
DENDY AGATE, 


EDWARD TALBOT, Hoa. Secs. 


] QtHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrenoz, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Markx H, Jupax, A.R.1.B.A,, 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 
F.H. A, Harpoastrx, F.8.1,,5, Old Queen-st., 9. W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD Tayuup, ‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8.W., and 
Mrs. Henry Rort, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s.8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O # onthe minimum monthly balances, 2 ie) 
y when not drawn below £100 /. 
1°) : fo) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


fo) 
2 1 ye on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 1 T- 
2 fo 2 fo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


st free, 
my FRANCIS RA¥ANSOROFT, Manager 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. = 
Telegruphie Adérrws: * BIRKEECK, LONDON.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.S. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of: London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


| Sees (42) desires engagement as 
“4 HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, ASSIST- 
ANT-MATRON ;__ experienced, well - educated. 
Good reference.—Address, W., 19, Camden Park- 
road, Camden Town, N.W. 


O BE LET, Townsend, Ilminster, a 
picturesque old-fashioned detached RESI- 
DENCE, standing in 15 acres of ground, and con- 
taining 8 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room, 
and kitchens, besides 3 other rooms connected with 
the house ; dairy, excellent range of outbuildings, 
stabling for 2 horses, nice flower garden, walled 
vegetable and fruit garden, 2 orchards well stocked 
with choice table and cider apples, meadows and 
coppice ; 20 minutes’ walk from the railway station, 
10 minutes from the chapel. Rent £100 per 
annum,—Apply to J, C. Baker, Esq., Solicitor, 
Iminster, 


Schools, ete. 
CN eiee 
EAUFORT, WOODSTOCK AVENUE, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School, Highgate). 
Classes in DRESSMAKING, DANCING, &c., 
are being arranged for the Winter Months. 
NEXT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, 
September 19th. 


EDFORD COLLEGH, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 


YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


PrincipaAL—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT, 

The SESSION 1900-1901 will OPEN on 
THURSDAY, October 4th. STUDENTS are re- 
quested to enter their names on WEDNESDAY, 
October 3rd. 

LECTURES are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education. Taken systematically they 
form a connected and progressive course, but a 
single course of Lectures in any subject may be 
attended. 

COURSES are held in preparation for all the 
Examinations of the University of London in Arts 
and Science for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) 
and for the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and 
also a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in 
Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students 
for Practical Work. Two Entrance Scholarships 
awarded yearly. A Gladstone Memorial Prize and 
the Early English Test Society’s Prize are awarded 
to Students each June, 

The ART SCHOOL is open from 10 to 4, 

Students can reside in the College. 


Fuil particulars on application to the PRINcIPaL, 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS, Inspection invited. 


E 
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IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 
Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 


Swedish drill, 

if OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 

HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 


For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben. 


S OCLET YY. OR ER IHN DS. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. 
Healthy country district, 
Fee £40 per annum. 
Write for prospectus. 
Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 
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Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 


TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER 279n, 1900. 
HEAD MASTER. 
GUY LEWIS, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 


ASSISTED BY 
Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and Manchester College, Oxford, and 
other Masters. 


This School will provide a sound liberal education. 

Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Music, Drawing, 

There will be daily morning prayer and g religious 
service in the School on Sunday. 

Cricket and Football fields, Gymnasium, Fives 
Courts, Workshop, &c. 


Fees. 
For Boarders... £33 6s. 8d. a term (inclusive), 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s. a term. 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine, 


Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), Nantwich, 
Cheshire ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BROMYARD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessiz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg). 


LUMS.—Fine Plums for ail purposes. 
A box of 24 1bs, delivered at any station in~ 
England or Wales for 6s. 
F, A. ROSCOE, The Golden Orchard, Steep’e 


Morden, ROYSTON. 
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Little Portland Street Chapel. | D°*8" StNoiy souoon. 


pe 


Re-Opening Services. 


This Chapel having been repaired and redecorated 
throughout, and lighted with electricity, 
will be re-opened on 
SATURDAY, 67Ta# OCTOBER, 1900, 
when there will be a DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 
at 3 P.M, conducted by the 
Rev. W. COPELAND BOWIE, 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and the 
Rey. T. E. M. EDWARDS, 
Minister-at-large of London and S.E. Counties 
; Provincial Assembly. , 
The SERMON will be preached by the 
Rey. HENRY ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., 
of Gee Cross, near Manchester. 

On SUNDAY, 7tH OCTOBER, Morning Service, at 
11.15 a.m, will be conducted by the 
Minister, the 
Rey. HARRY S. PERRIS, M.A. 

The SERMON will be preached by the 
Rev. PHILIP HENRY WICKSTEED, M.A. 
Evening Service, at 7 p.m., will be conducted by 
the Minister. 

The SERMON will be preached by the 
Rey. FRANCIS HENRY JONES, B.A. 

Oa SUNDAY, 14te OCTOBER, 
at the Morning Service, at 11.15 a.m, 

Mr. PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR, 
of the Brahmo Somaj, India, 
will give an Address. 

The Evening Service, at 7 p.M., will be conducted by 
the Rev. HARRY S. PERRIS, M.A., 
Minister of the Chapel. 


N.B.--All those who attend the Re-openivg 
Service on Saturday Afternoon, 6th October, are 
invited to proceed to the Portland Institute in 
Little Titchfield-street, where Tea will be provided 
at the close of the Service, 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 
Noa-Subscribing Ministers and Congregations of 
London and the South-Eastern Counties. 
————=<e——— 


The TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held at the FRE@ CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
HORSHAM § (Worthing-road), on TUESDAY, 
October 9th. 

RELIGIOUS SERVICE 11.30 a.m. Preacher, 
Rey. Frank K. Freuston, of Essex Church, Ken- 
sington. é 

The INTRODUCTORY SERVICE will be con- 
ducted by the Rev. Epaar M. Darryn, of Hamp- 
stead. Collection in aid of the Funds of the 
Assembly. : 

LUNCHEON at the ALBION HALL, 1 P.M. 
BUSINESS MEETING in the Free Christian 
Church, 2.15 P.m., the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A,, 
President, in the chair. TEA at the Albion Hall, 
4.45pm. POSTAL MISSION MEETING in the 
Sohoolroom, Worthing-road, 5.30 P.M. 

PUBLIC MEETING in the Albion Hall, at 
6.30 pM. Chairman, Epwin Etzis, Esq., J.P., C.C., 
supported by W. Brake Oparrs, Esq., Q.C., Revs. 
W. Corgtanp Bowrr, M.L.S.B., Epc¢ar M. Darryn, 
S. GarpDNER Preston, H.S.B., ard others, 

Tickets for the Luncheon, 2s.; and Tea, 9d. 
(after Oct. 2nd the price will be 2s. 6d. and 1s.), 
may be obtained of the Church Secretaries ; of 
Mr. Puitip Green, at Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C., or of the Hoa. Sec, 

Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
5, Holland Grove, London; S.W. 


North = Midland Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Association. 


—<-_—.. 


The 102np ANNUAL MEETING will be held 
in FRIAR GATE CHAPEL, DERBY, on 
TUESDAY, Oct. 2nd, 1900. 

11,30.—CONFERENCE, introduced by the Rey. 
E. I. Friep, B.A. 

3 ¥.M.—ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, when 
the question of appointing a Minister-at-large for 
the district will be discussed. 

6.15.—PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Rev, Joun Pace Horps, 


Preacher, the 


Established 1800¥ 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION, 1900. 
GRAND RE-UNION of 
FORMER SCHOLARS AND TEACHERS, 
SATURDAY, Sept. 29. 
SPECIAL SERVICES, SUNDAY, Sept. 30th. 
Preachers : 


10.45 a.m. ... Rev. J. Page Hopes, 
3, 0 P.M. Rey. P. H. WicksTEED, M.A. 
6.30 pM. ... Rev. G, H. Vance, B.D. 


Tea provided for Visitors in the School at the 
close of Afternoon Service at a charge of Sixpence 
each. 


SOaArdD and Mesivence. 


——fa——— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert TURNER, 94 Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.8.0.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.— Private, 
superior, quiet FAMILY HOME. Permanent 

or otherwise. Electric light; bathroom. Refer- 
ences.—Miss PENNY, 18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, London. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


| BA ee — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pococg. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. BOARD and RESIDENCE from 
80s. Send for particulars. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T, LEONARDS,—‘“ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.S1pnry P. Porrer, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2)-. 
Service, Is. 

WT ee, AO 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams : 


‘*QurieTuDE, Lonpon.” 


\ \ JANTED, by a trustworthy person, 
age 20, situation as CHILDREN’S MAID, 
~—A, Biss, Bathwick, Bath, 


Studies in Philosophical Criticism 


and Construction. 


By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE, 


M.A. Lond., D.Se, Edin., Examiner in Mental and 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in 
the University of St. Andrews. 


Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘“We know few recent books which promise more, 
which are written with greater freshness of thought, 
and which show more speculative acuteness, than Mr. 
Mellone’s volume.” —Times. , 

“©A work of real value and interest. The whole 
range of questions which confront the philosophical 
inquirer at the present time are formulated with clear- 
ness and precision, and the author faces the problems 
involved with a conscientious thoroughness which is 
exceptional.”—Dr. Gi. I’. Stout, Lecturer in Psy- 
chology in the University of Oxford, and Editor of 
Mind. 

‘©The author has absorbed the literature of the past 
twenty years. .. . Perhaps the chief interest of the 
book lies in the fact that it is a mirror of recent English 
Philosophy.”—The Philosophical Review. 

‘¢ Characterised throughout by a breadth of thought, 
an elevation of moral tone, and a lucidity of expres- 
sion, as well as an acquaintance with current philoso- © 
phical thought, which will enable it to bear favourable 
comparison with any works of the kind which have 
been recently published.” —Scotsman. 

‘(A thinker and writer of distinguished meta. 
physical gifts. . . . Our business is to call attention 
to the suggestiveness and ability of the work, and to 
recommend it to the careful study of the philosophi- 
cal student, for whom it is specially designed.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


W. Brackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ “MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for OCTOBER. 
The Bigot and the Enthusiast. 
A Scientific Basis of Belief in a Future Life. 
The Mystery of Cruelty, Sorrow, and Sin. 
If not Spirit-power, what ? 
What is a “Cad”? Two Illustrations, 
A Voice from Leicester, 
The Times and the Cooking of History. 
The Lie Factory. 
Our un-English War. 
Our Pillory. 
Notes by the Way, Notes on Books, &c. 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
Wittams and Nora@ats, and all Booksellers. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


Subject for September.—* Violence in Vain.” 
A Sermon on the Assassination of King Humbert. 


Price 1d., post free 13d. 
Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or CHas. Starner, 82, Ravens 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. : 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE. — 
Founded in 1873, this Alliance upholds an 
equal moral standard for all men and women alike, 
and seeks for premises of personal purity mainly 
among young men. Subscriptions and donations 
are earnestly requested to strengthen the financial 
position of the Alliance and increase its oppor- 
tunities. Pamphlet by Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., 
LL.B., 1d.; “The Pioneer,” quarterly, 1d.—Secre- 
tary, E. Hammonp, 18, Tothill-street, S.W. . 


HOME - READING 


NAG ONAL 
UNION. 


In return for a very low fee of membership, the 
N.H.R.U. provides a list of books, a magazine 
issued monthly, and tutorial help by correspond- 
ence.—For particulars, address 

The Secretary, N.H.R.U., 
Savoy House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, England. 


Printed by Woopratt & KiInDER, 70 t076,Long Acre W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KmENNEDY, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHN Herywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate, 
Saturday, September 29, 1900, 
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THe Inpian Faminr Branmo Somas 
Funp.—A letter from Mr. Ion Pritchard 
will be found in another column, 
announcing the closing of this Fund on 
Oct. 10, and giving some account of the 
good use which has been made of it. 


Tio commemorate the Bi-centenary of the 
Upper Chapel, Sheffield, the Rev. J. E. 
Manning, M.A., at the request of the con- 
gregation, has prepared a history of the 
chapel, which is now published in a sub- 
stantial volume, with a number of good 
illustrations. A further notice of the 
book we must reserve until next week, 
but we take this opportunity of calling 
the attention of our readers to. a valuable 
addition to the published records of our 
churches, and of reminding them at the 
same time of the Bi-centenary celebrations 
to be held at Sheffield on Thursday week, 
Oct. 18, and preceded on the Wednesday 
by the autumn meeting of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


Tue Rey. I’. Allen, hon. sec. of the 
Provincial Assembly of London and South- 
Eastern Counties, writes to say that the 
L. B. and 8. C, Railway Co. refuse to 
make any reduction in the fares to the 
members and friends of the Assembly for 
the journey to Horsham next Tuesday. 
The times of the trains will be found in 
the advertisement of the meeting. A 
cheap train runs at 8 a.m. 

Tre Baptist Union has met at Leicester 
during the week, and was welcomed by 
the Mayor (Ald. T. Windley), himself a 
Baptist, who so cordially welcomed the 
members of our National Conference in 
the spring. The hospitality even of 
Leicester was heavily taxed to find accom- 
modation for fully 1,400 delegates (so the 


Christian World reports), and the 
members of our churches had once more 
the pleasure of reciprocating those kind- 
nesses which in Leicester are happily so 
habitual between members of different 
religious communities. The opportunity 
of the great gathering was taken to lay 
foundation-stones of the new Robert Hall 
Memorial Church in the Narborough- 
road. The Rev. W. Cuff delivered his 
presidential address on Wednesday, deal- 
ing with three great religious movements 
of the century—the Scotch Secession of 
1843, the Evangelical Free Church 
Federation, and the Twentieth Century 
Fund and the National Simultaneous 
Mission, which is to inaugurate the 
century. The Rey, Dr, A. Maclaren, at an 
earlier meeting, acknowledging a welcome 
from a deputation of the Free Church 
Council, said the day of forming new 
denominations was over. The centrifugal 
tendency had worked itself out, and the 
reverse movement had set in. They were 
all drawing nearer to one another. He 
did not want to break down denomi- 
national walls; they were not ripe for 
that, even if it were a good thing, which 
was problematical. But why should there 
be broken glass bottles on the top of the 
walls, and why must the walls be so high 
that no one was able to look over them ? 
On Wednesday evening Dr. Clifford, in an 
impassioned speech, moved a resolution 
affirming the need for noble character in 
politicians, condemning war and mili- 
tarism, and welcoming the principle of 
the Hague Conference, and referring to 
other urgent reforms. The resolution 
was seconded by the President, and 
enthusiastically carried. 

At the Church Congress last week the 
Bishop of Ripon gave an eloquent address 
on the progress of the Church during the 
century, taking also a wider view of the 
progress of Christianity in general. During 
the latter half of the century the Church 
of England has made especially rapid 
progress, if we may judge from the 
number of colonial and missionary 
bishoprics established. In the first fifty 
years twenty-three new bishoprics were 
founded, in the second fifty sixty-nine. 
Attempting to measure by figures the 
strength of Christianity, Dr. Carpenter 
estimated its adherents in 1800 as per- 
haps two hundred millions, and. to-day at 
close upon five hundred millions ; and the 
Christian nations now wield sovereign 
influence over eight hundred out of the 
fourteen hundred millions of the world’s 
population. But what, we may sadly 
ask, is the worth of such figures, in the 
light of things that have been done by the 
dominant ‘“ Christian” nations, e.g., in the 
settlement of South Africa, and in that 
ghastly massacre of. the Chinese on their 
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“or slackening of energy. 


borders—not fighting men, but even 
women and little children—by Russian 
forces, of which we so recently heard, and 
found it almost impossible to believe ? 


TAKING a survey of the progress of 
religious life in this country, the bishop 
thankfully recognised that after the time 
of trial to Christian thought in the last 
fifty years, with its conflict between 
science and faith, in which “ harsh words 
were spoken, strange misunderstandings 
were somewhat needlessly fostered, the 
timidity of some who had knowledge, and 
the arrogance of some who had not, tended 
to embitter strife,” knowledge has grown 
from more to more, and “reverence now 
dwells in the world of thought.” And 
meanwhile there has been a great advance 
of home missionary activities, breaking 
through old conventional ways. Bishops 
have preached in omnibus yards and on 
railway trucks, theatre services have been 
held, ‘the cathedrals began to forget 
their dignified indifference,” the Salvation 
Army and the Church Army have arisen, 
and innumerable societies for religious, 
educational, protective and _ rescue 
work, while during the last thirty years 
there has been a great enlargement of the 
scope of the Christian aim. 


The religious impulse no longer confines 
itself to what was’once called religious 
work ; pious people do not now frown upon 
philanthropic work as being of secondary 
value and only humanitarian. Almost 
irresistibly the organisations which were 
started for a definitely spiritual object have 
been drawn into social channels. The 
Salvation Army has developed the social 
work in which it has achieved so marked a 
suecess ; the Church Army has established 
its labour homes and its labour bureau. 
The homes for waifs and strays, industrial 
homes, and orphanages have sprung up all 
over the country. Settlements, as they are 
now called, were unknown twenty years 
ago; and in the direction in which Arnold 
Toynbee led the way there are now thirty- 
five of these settlements in the United 
Kingdom, and thirty-eight, I believe, in the 
United States. In these, men who cannot 
see their way to undertake the sacred 
ministry of the Church have found an outlet 
for the passion of service which has become 
a feature of our times. 

Wuitt much has been accomplished, 
the bishop yet concluded with an earnest 
appeal against too much self-gratulation 
While emanci- 
pation from. slavery has been a great 
achievement of the century, in the British 
Empire and in America, and “the slaveries 
which wait upon civilisation have been 
greatly mitigated,” much remains yet to be 
done—as, eg., to make an end of the 
disgraceful overcrowding in great cities, 
and to advance the cause of temperance 
and purity. From one tendency of 
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modern thought Dr. 
special encouragement. 


More and more the thought of Christ is 


Carpenter drew 


uppermost in the mindsofmen. Therearemen 


who eschew the Churches, but who rever- 
ence the name of Christ and who try to 
frame their lives according to His teaching. 


There are men who differ from one another 


in theological matters, but who seem drawn 
irresistibly into friendlinessland co-operation 
by their common love to Christ. The ser- 
mons and treatises which find the warmest 
welcome and the largest circulation are 
those which speak of the meaning of the 
personal life and teaching of Christ. 


Partisanship dies before the magic of His 


name. Let a few men join together and 
band themselves without any elaborate 
restrictions to endeavour to realise Christ’s 
teaching in their Jives, and lo! the little 
company ina short eleven years has grown 
into millions. Let agman propound in a 
slight narrative the question, ‘¢‘ What would 
Jesus do ?’’ and his book is sold by millions. 
Do not these things point the way of wisdom, 
of hope, and of courage? Churches, like souls, 
are saved by faith, Churches and nations, 
like individuals, work righteousness and 
achieve wonders by faith. If, therefore, we 
would face the future, and achieve that 
which God calls us to do, let us face it in 
the spirit and in the faith of Christ. Let 
us preach Christ in fuller, larger and more 
courageous fashion. Let us live Christ in 
simpler, more honest, and more trustful 
guise. Let us look for Christ outside the 
range of our own little plot, and strive to 
see Him as He moves in the great world 
around us. 


Tne Evangelical Free Churches under 
the guidance of their vigorous Council are 
preparing to signalise the advent of the 
new century by a simultaneous Mission 
throughout the country. Referring to 
the Mission in last week’s Christian World 
“J.B.” welcomes the effort as likely to be 
an impressive demonstration of the 
essential unity of the English Protestant 
bodies, and adds that it may signalise the 
emergence of a new note in present-day 
preaching, a note of renewed confidence 
after the questionings which have so much 
occupied this generation, which will lead 
men to take up afresh “the almost for- 
gotten réle of soul-winners.” What the 
Church needs now is, in his view, to 
recognise the existence of a vast, vacue, 
floating sense of religion in the |people of 
this country, which it must capture, 
actualise and develop. But the preacher’s 
message of persuasion will be in a new 
spirit. “A dweller himself in the Divine 
Fatherhood which New Testament religion 
discloses, he will simply proclaim what he 
finds there, and invite others to settle in 
it.” And his ultimate appeal will be not 
to the reason but to the will. 


Let it be observed that this dealing 
with the will must not in our day repeat 
the barbarism of the past by taking the 
form of a bullying compulsion. . The appeal 
to abject fear which has been the note of 
some forms of revivalism is, it is time now 
to recognise, a wholly immoral procedure, 
the ethical effects of which are as bad upon 
the weaklings who fare coerced by it as 
upon the stronger whom it has stirred to 
indignant revolt. What the age warts is 
not crushed wills, but strengtlrened ones. 
There is nothing jour generation needs so 
much as the reinforcement of its will-power, 
and it is the business of the !spiritual per- 
suader to provide it. In bringing our 
growing youth and l[often, indeed, our later 
manhood to the point where, in the con- 
scious exercise of their own highest 
freedom, |they reply with the soul’s ** I will ”’ 
to the invitation toa higher life, he is en- 
riching his age and his country with one 


of the most indispensable elements of its 


manhood. 


Tax Sunday Society (of London) for 
upholding and extending the opening of 
Museums, Galleries, &c., on Sundays, held 
its third International Conference in Paris 
at the Palais des Sociétés Savantes, on 
Wednesday week, when Mr. Hodgson Pratt 


presided, and there was a good attendance. 


After an Address by the President, the 
following resolution was passed ‘unani- 
mously on the motion of Mr. Mark H. 


Judge :— 


That this International Conference, con- 


vened by the Sunday Society of London, 


rejoices in the success which has attended 
the opening of the National Museums, &c. 
on Sundays in England, as it must con- 
clusively prove to all thinking people that 
the provision of facilities on Sundays for 
the cultivation and enjoyment of Literature, 
Science and Art, including Music, is bene- 
ficial in all countries, and that this rational 
use of Sunday no more endangers the pre- 
servation of a weekly day of rest than the 
closing of Museums on Mondays in Paris is 


a danger to the industry of the people. 


Among those who spoke were M.. Dr, 
Henri Monod, Director of Hygiene for the 
Interior; M. Yves Guyot, late Minister of 


Public Works ; M. Emile Macyuart, Mr. 


Frederick Long, Mr. T. R. Marr, of 
Présidente 
de “lEgalité,”’” and Mme. Chapman. A 


Edinburgh, Mme. Vincent, 


second resolution, asking for statistics, was 
also passed. ; 


Ar the autumnal conference of the 
United Kingdom Band of Hope Union 
at Manchester last week the Hssex 
Hall Temperance Association was 
represented by its treasurer, Mr. F. A. 
Edwards, F.R.G.S.. Our local friends 
took part in the gatherings, and temper- 
ance sermons and addresses were arranged 
at Platt Chapel (Rusholme), Upper Brook- 
street, Lord-street (Oldham), Strange- 
ways, and Queen’s-road (Urmston). On 
the Saturday evening a conference of 
temperance workers in the Unitarian 
churches and schools of the district was 
held in the Memorial Hall, Albert-square. 
The Rev. W. Harrison, of Stalybridge, 
presided in the unavoidable absence of 
the Rey. S. A. Steinthal, and a paper 
was read by Miss M. Ada Sale, of North- 
ampton, on “Our Bands of Hope: Can 
they be made Greater Influences for 
Good ?” The meeting was also addressed 
by the Rev. Sydney H. Street, B.A., F. A. 
Edwards and others. 


THE SUDDEN DEATH. 


O nappy blessed way 
To reach the Eternal Day, 
Before dark age’s night 
Had touched you with its blight. 
While still at work, 
With unabated power 
To go from Life to Light 
In one short hour! 
—The Christian Register. 


Some good people think that because 
self-sacrifice is a noble thing, every thing 
in which self is sacrificed must be good 
and right. But our views of sacrifice, 
like all others, are often dim and confused. 


Sometimes self is sacrificed most where it,| 


may appear to be giving up least, and 
sacrificed least when it seems to be giving 
up most.— M7s, A. Hare. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE BRAHMC 
~ SOMAJS FUND. : 


Str,—The news reaching us from India 
now tells of more hopeful prospects open- 
ing up, and although the bad times have 
not ended, yet the time seems to have come 
when it will be well to close the Fund 
opened in March last by the appeal of the 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, an appeal which 
has been generously responded to. 

T therefore propose to close the Fund 
on Oct. 10 next, and to forward the balance 
of monies entrusted to me on the 12th. 

T have in all received £2,422 33.-0d., 
representing 531 individual donations, 56 
Church or Chapel collections, 25 Sun- 
eday-school collections, and 22 private 
collections, and the whole of this, with 
the exception of £1 18s. Od. for. postage, 
has been forwarded to India. There have 
been no expenses whatever for printing or 
advertising, THe Inquirer and Christian 
Life having generously, not only made 
known the existence and purpose of the 
Famine Fund without charge, but have 
gratuitously enabled me to acknowledge 
the donations received. 

T have inserted from time to time short 
reports from Mr. A. M. Bose, Président of 
the Brahmo Somaj, telling how the monies 
were being expended, and a full account 
will be published on completion of the 
work, at the end of October, according to 
the latest intimation from Calcutta, ~~ 

Relief has been distributed over a very 
wide district—indeed, along various 
channels, and in many different ways. 
The modes of assistance have been as 
follows :—Distribution of small sums 
periodically by home visitors, also of food, 
drinking water, clothing, medicine and 
doctor’s attendance. In some places free 
kitchens have been started, supplying rice 
and pulse, costs of burial provided, and 
many orphans have been taken charge of. 

To do all this many workers have been 
required, and all of us here, though we 
may practically know little of the fearful 
distress and suffering, must acknowledge 
and appreciate the unselfishness and per- 
severance of the members of the Brahmo 
Somaj, who have undertaken and carried 
through the relief work. 

The efficiency of the work done, and 
the assistance afforded by the Famine 
Fund have been acknowledged by Govern- 
meng officials, and, further, it has been 
recoguised as a means of, to some extent, 
drawing a little closer in thought and 
sympathies those who have contributed 
help, those who have been engaged in its 
distribution, and the  famine-stricken ~ 
people themselves. 


The amount last acknowledged was— ~ 


Erie ope 
2,394 3 1 

T have received since :— 
F. J. Hytch (additional) isc -OTOE aoe 
Mrs. John Mahler j ... iia ere 
W. ve a aa 54) 20 ORG 
Collected by Sam. Littlehales... 0 1 7 
Miss F. D. Meyer mit oe OneO 
E. N. and J. B.... Ps 2. OOO 
Collected at Warwick, Chapel... 8 9 4 
Pe NES 55 ree ve page se Oh) 
Mrs. George Musgrave... se LOADS) 
Miss E, Mahler (additional) ... 2 2 0 
Total 2,422 3° -0 


Ton PritcHarp. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, 
Wee Oct 3-0 e 
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RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE CENTURY. 


1. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Soon after St. Michael’s Day, 1850, a 
storm arose in the moral world, so furious 
as to demand some great explanation. It 
increased from day to day and spread from 
place to place, without remission, almost 
without lull for the space of nearly two 
years. Every party in the body politic 
was subjected to its influence—from the 

Queen on the throne down to the little 

ones in the day-school. The ten thousands 
of the constituency, the sum total of Pro- 
testant sects, the aggregate of religious 
_ societies and associations, the great body 
of established clergy in town and country, 
the bar, and even the medical profession, 
even literary and scientific circles, every 
class, every interest, every fireside gave 
- tokens of this ubiquitous storm. What 
was it all about? Against what was it 
directed ? What wonder had happened 
adequate tothe burden of so vast an effect ? 

Such (with a few merely verbal changes 
to adapt it to the purpose of this article) 
is the account given by John Henry 
“Newman of the Roman Catholic revival of 
the middle of this century*; and he 
answers the question he has asked thus :— 
“The English Church was, and the English 
Church was not, and the English Church 
is once again. ‘This is the portent worthy 
of a cry. It is the coming of a second 
‘spring ; it is a restoration in the moral 
world, such as that which yearly takes 
place in the physical.” 

The old men among us will remember 
that “No Popery” agitation to which 
those eloquent words allude. I was one of 
the little boys at the day-school of whom 
the preacher speaks, and I can bear 
witness that [ was not protected by my 
tender age from the effects of the storm of 
vituperation and alarm which stirred all 
England against the Roman invasion, 
when the hierarchy was re-established under 
‘Cardinal Wiseman.t Memory still faintly 
~ recalls walls chalked with the words which 
Punch’s famous cartoon made ridiculous, 
‘and Tecan dimly hear again stirring denun- 
ciations from the pulpit of “The Scarlet 
Woman.” But all tnis excitement and 
indignation was an encouragement ~ to 
‘fervent Catholics. It was at least a recog- 
nition of their existence and their power. 
The fact that they were recognised as 
formidable proved that they were no 
longer contemptible. The long dark winter 
through which they had lain still, and 
scarce maintained their faith alive under 
the gloomy skies of sozial and political 
outlawry, had come to an end. They 
stepped out into the sunshine and lo! it 
was spring. What mattered the keen 
East wind, though it did eut to the bone; 
-are not March winds harbinger unmis- 
takeable of summer coming ? 

The Catholic Revival is indeed one of 
the great events of this great century. 
To write the story of it would require 
more knowledge than I am in the way 


* Sermon preached July 13, 1852, in St. Mary’s, 
Oscott, in the first Provincial Synod of Westminster 
(No. X. of “Sermons on Various Occasions ”). 

+ The Papal Edict_of 1850, by which Great 
Britain was divided up into territorial bishoprics, 
under Cardinal Wiseman as Archbishop of West- 
minster, led to the passing of the Ecclesiastical 
Tithes Assumption Act of 1851, which declared the 
* Edict null and void, and imposed penalties on any- 
one acting upon it. No prosecution, however, 
followed, and in 1871 the Act was repealed, — 


of obtaining, and the history would 
occupy a volume if worthily told. For 
the purpose of this article I must needs 
be content to give some brief hints as to 
what sort of winter it was which had pre- 
ceded, and what kind of disappointing 
summer followed this ‘second spring,” 
this “anxious time of hope and fear; of 
joy and suffering, of bright promise and 
budding hope” which had come, unlooked 
for, undreamt of, to the Roman com- 
munity in this land. _ 

By the beginning of the century the win- 
triest days of the old faith had past. The 
gratitude with which the Relief Act of 
1778 was received as “an extraordinary 
favour,” and the praise given to the minis- 
try for “great humanity ” in passing it, 
measure for us the depth of humiliation 
to which adherents of what had been the 
religion of all Englishmen had by that 
time sunk. The Act relieved them, in- 
deed, from certain most grievous penalties, 
but “even then Roman Catholic priests 
and schoolmasters” (so it was urged by 
the Solicitor-General in defence of the 
Bill) “would not be left at liberty to 
exercise their functions; but. would still 
under the restriction of former laws be 
liable to a year’s imprisonment, and to 
the punishment of a heavy fine.” The 
penalty under the Act of William IIL, 
ypioh this repealed, was imprisonment for 
LES 

In 1791 there followed further relief 
of “ Papists, or persons professing the 
Popish religion” from certain penalties 
and disabilities, and it was provided that 
on taking a prescribed oath of loyalty, it 
should be lawful for them to be present 
at or perform “religious observances of 
the Popish religion,” the place and the 
person officiating therein having been duly 
certified at Quarter Sessions. The place 
must not have a steeple or bell, the 
person must not wear any distinctive 
dress outside of it, nor under heavy 
penalty might he officiate at a funeral 
in any churchyard. — Religious orders 
remained under strict prohibition, as also 
any foundation or endowment for the 
purpose of Roman Catholic education. 

It was in the year following on this 
timid and grudging relief from gross 
injustice that Protestant England was led 
to offer generous hospitality and fearless 
welcome to foreigners exiled from their 
country for their adherence to this same 
Popish faith. In 1792 a decree passed the 
French Legislative Assembly for the exile 
of all priests who would not take the 
revolutionary oath, and after the atrocious 
massacres of September began the flight 
to England, which resulted in some 8,000 
priests taking up their home on this island 
for several years. Members of religious 
orders followed from both France and 
Belgium, and were all alike received with 
open arms; the rights of property and 
liberty assailed in their persons, for the 
time, obscuring to the Hnglish people the 
wrongs of their belief. A national sub- 
scription was raised for their support, and 
the House of Commons, on the proposal 
of William Pitt, granted an annuity of 
£20 a year to each one of the exile priests. 
It was not till the first year of this century 
that they were free to return to their 
native land, many had made themselves a 
new home and chose to stay here; but 
their residence among us, whether for a 
few years or for life, had had the effect of 
familiarising the English people with the 
customs and manners, if not witb the 


doctrines, of Roman Catholics. Hitherto 
they had feared them as would-be perse- 
cutors, descendants of the bigots who had 
kindled the fires of Smithfield, they had 
now made their acquaintance as men 
persecuted for religion and loyalty, who 
suffered in a cause for which England was 
pouring out its treasure and its blood. 

And yet it was little the poor French 
clergy could effect towards ameliorating 
the position of their co-religionists in 
England. An address to Parliament in 
defence of them against certain accusations 
of extensive proselytism, speaks of them 
as “mostly half-starved and half-naked 
poor people, in spite of the generosity of 
Government, on account of the smallness 
of their allowance and the dearth of 
provisions, ill-qualified for making con- 
verts.” Indeed, there was little of sym- 
pathy or respect in the feeling commonly 
entertained towards them, they were 
objects of pity uot unmixed with con- 
tempt, and the pity felt for them was not 
needed and would not have been appre- 
ciated by English Catholics. These had 
fallen so low during generations of per- 
secution that they accepted the penalties 
and privations, which were consequent 
upon their profession of an unpopular 
faith, almost without protest. If, however, | 
any hopes of better treatment were enter- 
tained in consequence of the courteous 
reception of the French refugees, they 
were blighted in the very first year of the 
new century, for in March, 1801, Pitt 
resigned office because the King would 
not allow him to bring forward a Catholic 
Relief Bill, and when he returned to 
power five years later it was on the 
distinct understanding that the question 
should not be re-opened. This same year, 
1801, was born of pious Evangelical 
parents the little boy who was to be the 
most illustrious champion of the Roman 
Church our country has produced. But 
there was no Simeon in the early years of 
the century who might recognise in the 
nursery Newman and two younger boys 
destined to become celebrated as English 
cardinals, and predict how they were to 
gain for themselves and their Church 
a respect to which Catholics had long been 
unaccustomed. Meanwhile their condition 
was poor and despised. In the sermon 
from which I have already quoted the 
preacher appeals to the assembled prelates, 
whether they cannot bear witness from 
within as he does from without, “to the 
fact of the utter contempt into which 
Catholicism had fallen by the time that 
we were born.” There was no Church in 
the country but only ‘a few adherents of 
the Old Religion, moving silently and 
sorrowfully about, as memorials of what 
had been—a mere handful of individuals, 
here a set of poor Irishmen, there an 
elderly person grave and solitary and said 
to be of noble family.” like the first 
Christians, they had been forced to shun 
the light, and were to be “ found in 
corners and alleys and cellars and the 
housetops, or in the recesses of the 
country, cut off from the world around 
them. So feeble had they become, so 
utterly contemptible in the eyes of the 
high Protestants, the lords of the land 
they lived in.” 

Of such a family Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
has given us a graphic and truthful 
description in what is to my mind the best 
of all her good books, ‘‘There was no 
priest in the house then,” says Helbeck 
telling Laura about his mother, “and very 
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few services in the chapel. Through all 
her young days nothing could be poorer 
or raggeder than English Catholicism. 
On Sundays my-~ father used to read 
prayers in the chapel, which was half a 
lumber room. I often think no Dissent 
could have been barer. . . . The men were 
full of character and often full of ability. 
But there was no outlet—and a wretched 
education.” All posts of honour and use- 
fulness in which they might have been 
serviceable to their country or their county 
were closed againstthem, ‘So they lived 
to themselves and by themselves; they 
didn’t choose to live with their Protestant 
neighbours—who had made them outlaws 
and inferiors! And of course they sank in 
manners and refinement.” 

From Father Amherst’s ‘“ History of 
Catholic Emancipation,”* I learn —as 
well as much else here made use of—that 
“there were few chapels out of London in 
which High Mass was ever celebrated ; in 
‘the Midland District there was not one. 
There was in all this district only one 
cope; it belonged to Bishop Milner, but 
he hardly ever wore it. Catholics hardly 
ever spoke of mass, but used the word 
prayers instead.” Ihave myself seen the 
pastoral staff of this same Milner, a man 
whose indomitable energy, in spite of dis- 
couragement and disappointment on all 
sides, even from the Pope himself, did 
much to win the eventual relief of 1829 ; 
it is of wood, such as any joiner might 
fashion, and is provided with a cover of 
silver cloth to be drawn on like a skin for 
grand occasions, and to be carefully laid 
by after use. I have seen, too, the old 
Moorgate-street Chapel, the Pro-Cathe- 
dral of Cardinal Wiseman. It was fitted 
with high pews without central aisle, just 
like any Dissenting place of worship, save 
for its altar and a few pictures round the 
walls. Assuredly it was not, as is some- 
times asserted, the love of music and cere- 
monial which brought about the revival of 
Romanism, for it was little of either was 
to be had in the “ mass house,” as it was 
popularly called in the earlier years of 
this century. 


Nor were prospects immediately bet- 
tered by the Emancipation Act.t Indeed 
T have been told that old families who up 
to then had professed the old faith as 
bound in honour to it, while it was per- 
secuted, abandoned it openly when they 
could no longer be accused of doing so 
through unworthy motives. But the in- 
fluence of the Act could not but make 
itself felt in timé both on Catholics and 
Protestants. The former took courage 
and ventured on a more open display and 
defence of their religion; they had their 
champions now in Parliament and could 
compel a respect never conceded to them 
before. The latter could not but learn 
something, however imperfectly, of the 
religion of men with whom they were for 
the first time brought into daily associa- 
tion, as their equals in all civic rights 


‘and = occupying positions of trust 
under the Crown. And, while this 
gradual assimilation into citizenship 


of those who had long been barely 
tolerated was in process, came the great 
increase of the Catholic population in 


*Two vols. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 
London. 1886. 

t By the Act of 1829 Catholics were admitted to 
Parliament, and to most other offices from which 
they had been excluded. They are, however, still 
shut out from the offices of Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Keeper, and some others, 


consequence of the potato famine in 
Treland; thence came hundreds of 
thousands seeking work and _ bread, 


filling the lanes and courts of our great 
manufacturing towns, and bringing with 
them the faith of their country. Simul- 
taneously another movement was going 
on at Oxford, wholly unconnected with 
such vulgar considerations as that of a 
starving peasantry, yet destined to unite 
with it, and with its clear stream at once 
swell and purify the turbid and turbulent 
waters of the Irish immigration. “ Pro- 
vidence,” writes an English clergyman 
of liberal tendencies, “has brought these 
things together, and has made Oxford con- 
tribute abundantly to the spiritual needs of 
the poorest Roman Catholics, on the very 
eve of losing itsown distinctively religious 
character.” * 

So had come about 
change in the position of English 
Catholics which Newman hailed in glow- 
ing words. “Has the whole course of 
history a like to show? I recollect no 
paralled to it. What, those few scattered 
worshippers, the Roman Catholics, to 
form a Church! Shall the past be rolled 
back? Shall the grave open? Shall the 
Saxons live again to God?” No wonder 
high and daring hopes filled the hearts of 
men who had seen so much accomplished 
in so short a time. So few years had 
passed since the preacher had himself 
denounced the Church of which he had 
become so distinguished an ornament! so 
short a time ago there was no sign 
to encourage any but the most far-seeing ! 
Why should the process be arrested now 
or not rather go on the faster till, as sprmg 
changes so rapidly in May-time to 
summer, England should be won back to 
her ancient allegiance and reconciled with 
the Holy See? There were many besides 
those, whose wish was father of the 
thought, to whom the conversion of 
Iingland seemed a not improbable out- 
come of tendencies then manifestly at 
work ; very many Protestants who were 
as alarmed at the prospect as Catholics 
were enthusiastic. 

Nearly half a century has elapsed since 
that famous sermon was .preached,. I 
think no one was wise enough to foresee 
the actual movements which have taken 
place in the religious world. It is the 
cause which Newman and Manning de- 
serted, the cause whose weakness they 
exposed by what still seem to us out- 
siders irrefutable arguments, the cause 
which they seemed for awhile to have 
discredited and almost ruined by the re- 
proach they brought upon it of being only 
“the half-way house ” on the way to Rome, 
it is this which has become the most suc- 
cessful religious movement of the century. 
Puseyism, Tractarianism, Ritualism, the 
movement which owes to Newman its 
first impetus, prevails now in the Church 
which tried to suppress it, and over the 
Dissent which ridiculed and anathematised 


it. The comparative, and probably only 
temporary, failure of the extremer 
forms of it, such as would have 


been mercilessly condemned by _ its 
earlier founders, 1s apt to blind us to the 
immense success which it has already 
achieved. The Evangelical party is 
almost extinct, the Broad Church has 
allied itself in great measure with its 
once most strenuous opponents, the clergy 
have become sacerdotalists almost to a 


* “ Reminiscences of the Oxford Movement,” by 
the Rey, T. Mozley, ii, 445, 


the wonderful. 


man, and services which would have 
caused a riot less than fifty years ago take 
place without notice in thousands of popu- 
lar churches. This is, I believe, one reason 
why the promise of “ the second spring” 
of the Roman Church in England has 
had but a poor fulfilment. Its summer 
has come, but it is a cold, rainy season, 
there is little sunshine, and the blossoms 
which showed so fair do not ripen into 
fruit. There is great progress doubtless, 
and statistics make a favourable show. 
A list of more or less notable converts 
of the last half century reaches to 
over a thousand. The late Lord Chief 
Justice of England and six of Her 
Majesty’s judges belong to the Church 
whose members.were at the beginning of 
the century excluded from the Bar. There 
were in the last Parliament seventy-three 
Catholic members who, had they lived 
before 1829, could not have been so much 
as- voters in England. LHighteen are 
members of the Privy Council. In Greater 
London there are over one hundred 


. 


churches, in some of which services are | 


celebrated with a magnificence which 
could not be surpassed. For four Vicars 


who formally governed England in the - 


name of the Holy See there are now 
sixteen bishops, each with his cathedral 
and his chapter. Priests number over 
2,300. Religious .orders of men and 
women, which continued to be pro- 
hibited even under the Relief Act of 
1791, are to be found of every kind, 
ancient and modern, and in every 
diocese. It would be easy to collect from 
the “ Catholic Year Book” further statis- 
tics of schools, colleges, confraternities, 
and agencies of all kinds for maintaining 
and propagating the faith. Statements of 
this kind may be grateful to the enthu- 
siastic Catholic and sound formidable to 
Protestant ears, yet I cannot think that 
the elation of the one is better justified 
than is the apprehension of the other. 
The progress made in the last half-century, 
while considerable in itself, must be dis- 
appointing to those who looked for the 
return of England to its old faith. 
Individuals, some of them personages of 
distinction by rank or intellect, have 
joined the Church ; but there has been no 
accession of multitudes, nor has the 
enthusiasm of the revival been main- 
tained. ‘“ With every desire to make 
allowances, I must deliberately say that 
the action of the young Catholic men of 
England at the present day is mere 
idleness and sloth as compared with the 
energetic action of their fathers ”’—so 
writes a Jesuit father who has lived 
through two generations and witnessed 
the work of each; and he quotes the 
opinion of “a layman in every way 
quahfied to judge, that the Catholic 
youth of this day is as worldly as 
his Protestant neighbour, and -disin- 
clined to give up any of his time be- 
yond his own personal enjoyment.” We 
Unitarians often lament the want of 
enthusiasm among us,, and explain it at 
times by our lack of a definite creed and 
our making light of differences of belief. 
Yet here the same phenomenon presents 
itself under circumstances of the most 
opposite character ; it is among those who 
believe in hell, and believe in their Church 
as the only ark of salvation in a perishing 
world, that this indifference is confessed 
and lamented. The fact is enthusiasm is 
neither excited by intellectual assent to a 
creed, nor hindered for want of creed. It 
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depends upon wholly other conditions 
which it is not the place of this article to 
investigate. But that there is no marked 
enthusiam among English Catholics of 
to-day is evident enough, and that with- 
out it they will never make much progress 
among English people they would them- 
selves assert. Whether with the utmost 
zeal and devotion the conversion of 
England were a task within the limits of 
sober. hope, or serious apprehension, it is 
not under present circumstances of any 
use to discuss. i 
CHARLES HARGROVE. 


CHANNING AN APOSTLE OF THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
BY WILLIAM CHANNING GANNETT.* 
IT. 

“An Apostle of the Spiritual Life.” 
And what was his message? Shall we let 
him tell it himself? “The character of 
God as an Infinite Fulness and Fountain 
of Perfection, who has no other end in 
creation than to communicate His own 
life to His children—is not this the truth 
of truths?” And again, “One sublime 
idea has taken strong hold of my mind— 
the greatness of the soul, its divinity, its 
union with God by spiritual likeness.” 
These two ideas were the two foci around 
which swept the whole curve of his 
reverence, so of his utterance. The 
humanity of God, the divinity of man, 
we might call them. These two ideas, in 
substance but one, the Supremacy of 
Character in God and in man—these, 
this, forever repeated, forever applied, 
made his sermons a lofty monotone; but 
it was the music of spheres. The 
supremacy of character in God: ‘Not 
because His will is irresistible, but because 
His will is the perfection of virtue, we pay 
Him allegiance.’ The supremacy of 
character in Jesus: ‘The ground of love 
to Christ is his spotless purity, his moral 
perfection, his uxrivalled goodness—the 


resplendent image of the rectitude of 


God.” The supremacy of character in 
man: “The grand heresy is to substitute 
anything—whether creed or form or church 
—for character, for goodness, which is 


essentially, everlastingly, and by its own 


nature lovely, glorious, divine.” There- 
fore, “in ourselves are the elements of 
the Divinity.” “All minds are of one 
family”—-a frequent refrain. ‘ Nothing 
in Jesus to which men might not ascend.” 
“The soul an image of the infinity of God.” 
Read his two sermons called ‘‘ Likeness 
to God” and ‘“Imitableness of Christ’s 
Character,” and you will read the very 
heart of the’ man and of Unitarianism. 
In this kinship of the soul with God 
he finds the root of religion, the 
root of the faith in immortality, 
the foundation of brotherhood among 
men, and the assurance of a kingdom of 
heaven yet to come upon earth. On this 
same kinship, also, on reverence for 
Reason and Conscience as divine in their 
nature, he bases the right and the duty of 
Reason in Religion. Channing believed 
inthe miraculous Revelation; but Reason 
must not only interpret the Revelation, 
but must judge it. Here are bold words 
for his time, and he often said the like: 
“The truth is, and it ought not to be 
disguised, that our ultimate reliance is 

* An address delivered at the seventy-fitth anni- 
versary of the American Unitarian Association, at 
Boston, May, 1900. 


and must be on our own reason. I am 
surer that my rational nature is from God 
than that any book isan expression of His 
will.” Nay, more: “Is it presumptuous 
to judge of our Creator? He himself 
has made this our duty in giving us a 
moral faculty, and has consequently 
waived His own claims on our veneration 
and obedience any farther than He dis- 
covers himself to us in characters of 
benevolence, equity, and righteousness. 
. . . We would owe no allegiance to such 
a Maker as Calvinism teaches. The 
wrong would lie on the side of the 
Creator.” 

This is a hint of his message—the 
barest hint. Is it ‘mere ethics”? That 
was not the name for it in his own day. 
Then it was, most of it, blasphemy and 
the abomination of desolation of error. 
Thirty years ago, perhaps, it had become 
“mere ethics.” To-day I think it would 
be recognised as “ spiritual life” by multi- 
tudes in a generation that has asked itself, 
“ Tf the aspiration to God and the imitation 
of God is ‘mere ethics,’ what is the 
‘spiritual life’?” And if, instead of 
disjecta membra like these, we go to the 
books themselves, and see, as it were, the 
bowed head and the kindling face and 
the glow in the eyes and the hush in the 
tone, as the speaker speaks on of the 
Father, of Jesus, of the Soul, of 
Christianity, then, I am sure, the common 
religious judgment to-day would be, 
“ Whatever the errors of thought, this is 
an illumined spirit, and one of the friends 
of God.” Indeed, in many quarters to-day 
such sentences as I have quoted—the 
characteristic emphases of Channing— 
seem but resonant commonplaces. But how 
have they become so? Not least through 
Channing himself. His only rival in 
making such faiths commonplace in 
America is Emerson. If the stories told 
are true, both have been credited by 
leaders not of their own kind with making 
the pulpits of America ‘“ monotonous.” 

But in his own days these faiths and 
their reiteration, and his emphasis on them 
and his rapture in them, made Channing 
of necessity a religious reformer. The 
popular Trinitarianism of that day was 
almost tritheism; yet that was a little 
matter compared with the immoral, in- 
human character of God which the 
reigning Calvinism taught. Even this 
would not have led Channing to break 
silence, had not the Calvinism in Massa- 
chusetts become suddenly aggressive, and 
forced the fight on the quiet liberals. 
Then, in simple loyalty to Reason and 
Conscience as God’s own light in our 
souls, Channing, sensitive, shrinking, 
cautious as he Was, felt as one summoned. 
He could but obey, and stood forth 
to defend the soul’s liberty against the 


‘spirit of denunciation and sect and the 


presumption of creed. Four times during 
the fifteen years of controversy his words 
rang over the field, calm, clear, strong; 
and men understood what ‘“ Unitarianism ” 
meant. The story is not to be told here ; 
and, wherever told, there is much to be 
said in extenuation for both sides. But, 
as for Channing himself, his methods as a 
leader in the defence were perfect. By 
nature he was neither controversialist nor 
organiser. He indulged in no personali- 
ties : his affirmation to his negation was as 
a thousand to one, but the negation was 
clear when it came. He would have nothing 
to do with a new sect formation. Nothing 
that -he wrote of a controversial nature 


remains unpublished, says his biographer 
and the published papers are hardly a 
dozen in number. Through all the stormy 
time he apparently did not carry to his 
own pulpit one single sermon about the 
controversy. What a calm of soul, what 
nobility of judgment, what true propor- 
tioning of values, that implies! And what 
could be better test of the spiritual quality 
in a man ? 

Is it strange—or, rather, not strange, 
but natural—that this man I déscribe, 
“with scarce body enough to anchor his 
soul to the earth,” should find power in 
himself at the end of his life to make for 
himself a third career, bearing the same 
attestation of spiritual force? From his 
young days onward Channing was preacher : 
in mid-life he was religious reformer, in 
the last fifteen years of his life he 
was also social reformer. It is not 
strange, at all events, this being so, that 
these last years were the gay-hearted, 
happiest years of his life. As he grew old, 
he grew young, visibly young. His friends 
noticed the change, as he did himself. 
“The longer I live, the more I enjoy, and 
the more I have to do. I never hoped so 
strongly and so patiently.” Probably 
nothing does so freshen a soul and ex- 
hilarate it as facing evil to better it. All 
his endeavour, all his assurance in this 
direction, sprang, again, from his ‘one 
sublime idea ”—the uobility of the 
human soul. All that he said for self- 
culture, for the elevation of those who 
labour with their hands, for temper- 
ance, for peace, for the abolition of 
slavery, was but this central idea in 
practical application. “ What, strike a 
man!” was his argument against floggin8 
in the navy. “The essential evil of 
intemperance is the voluntary extinction 
of reason.” “The ground of a man’s 
culture lies in his nature, not in his calling. 
Man is a greater name than president or 
king.” “You Abolitionists take your 
stand on the unutterable worth of every 
human being, and on his inalienable rights 
asa rational, moral, and immortal child of 
God.” Channing had much to do with 
forming Boston’s reputation for generous 
charities, and the uplifting of the poor he 
suggested as the Unitarian’s special 
mission. The spirit of philanthropy was 
not characteristic of Puritanism, and part 
of his success was to change the climate of 
New England in this respect. 

Necessarily, he was an optimist, one of 
the world’s great optimists. How could 
he be otherwise, when all his hope was 
based on his two convictions—the good- 
ness of God and the unutterable worth of 
the human soul? The establishment of 
the kingdom of heaven on earth is a fore- 
ordination to sucha man, even as it was 
to the expectation of Jesus. And, like 
Jesus, Channing loved to predict its 
coming. He fully expected a “new 
Reformation,” a “ new Christianity,” that 
would revolutionise society and create 
relations among men not dreamed of in 
his day; and his very last public words, 
the close of his Lenox address on “ Emanci- 
pation in the West Indies,” was a jubilant 
pean of welcome to the “new feeling of 
brotherhood,” of which he discerned the 
sigus in his times. 

Such a man was our Channing, Ours ? 
Nay, he belongs not to us Unitarians: he 
belongs to the Church Universal, and only 
to us as we belong to it. That was the 
only church that he himself cared to belong 
to. He bore our name, and, as long as the 
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name brought stripes, was more than 
willing to bear it; but he died outstretch- 
ing his hand to the heretic Parker, and 
turning away in his heart from the Unit- 
arianism that he saw organising itself 
around him. 

“Tam little of a Unitarian,’ was the 
increasing note of his discontent, as he 
felt the stagnancy growing. ‘ Unitarian- 
ism,” he said, “must undergo important 
developments. Though an advance on 
previous systems, and bearing some 
better fruits, it does not work deeply, 
does not strike living springs in the soul. 
It began as a _ yrotest against the 
rejection of reason, against mental slavery. 
It pledged itself to progress as its life 
and its end; but it has gradually grown 
stationary, and now we have a Unitarian 
Orthodoxy.” All the more prophet for 
us, all the more our very own prophet, for 
that word of thine, Channing! May we 
be the sons of thy prophecy, more even 
than sons of thy own far attainment! 
In these days, when the word in the air, 
when the word in our hearts, is “ organise,” 
let us remember that Channing’s word 
to us still would be ‘“‘spiritualise.” Be 
it ours, if wisdom be given us, to recon- 
cile the two words; but, whenever the 
tests come—as they do come to religious 
associations as well as to individuals—and 
we must choose between the two words, 
let. us remember that Channing’s choice 
and his counsel would ever’ be 
“ spiritualise.”’ 

Is our prophet’s influence passing ? In 
a way it has passed already, in another 
way it has but begun; for there is 
influence that is 


The sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 


That there are transient elements in 
Channing’s thought, in his theology, goes 
without saying. The simple fact that he 
lived and thought before the star of 
“ Hyolution”’ had mounted the sky, betore 
the deeps of the spirit contained in the 
idea of ‘““Immanence” had been stirred, 
as of late, and before historic criticism 
had fairly set in, accounts for all that. 
The wonder is that his own thought 
carried so much implication of Evolution 
and Immanence. I need not dwell on the 
transient elements in him, need not point 
out that he was no widely read scholar, 
hardly a critic, no trained logician or 
philosopher. Martineau suggests that the 
very slightness of his culture in these 
directions delivered him over the more 
to his own direction, his own originality. 
He was an apostle of the spiritual life and 
its culture. Not “Channing Unitarian- 
ism,” but the Channing spirit, the 
Channing attitude, the Channing ideals, 
are what the world wants and will 
cherish, no more outgrowing these than it 
outgrows the central secret of Jesus. To 
us, the Unitarian body, he was, he is, our 
Father-in-God. To us, diciples of Emer- 
son, Transcendentalists of America, he 
was the prophet of morn. To. our 
brothers, the New Orthodox family, they 
of the many names and the rising 
communion, he is, if a heretic still, a 
heretic for whom the stones have turned 
into roses, and fear into reverence and 
gratitude and blessing. To them and to 
all who belong to the fellowship of the 
Spirit the world over -he is to-day held 
_among the elect and the canonised saints. 
_ His youngest summer of all was the 
last, that of the psan at Lenox. That 
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was the one summer he spent by the 
hills instead of the sea. There on the 
hills, with face lit by the sunset, he 
died. His last words, caught in the ear 
of a friend, were, “I have received many 
messages from the Spirit.” Amen, great 
soul, humble soul, we still listen ! May 
it be ours to nobly interpret! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—o~— 


[The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


THE UNITARIAN NAME. : 
Sir,—Having in view the indiscrimi- 
nate conventionalisms which are just as 
common amongst ourselves as they are in 
other denominations, it seems clear that 
if personal authority could settle any such 
question at all, the combined names of 
Mr. Hargrove and Mr. Clayden would go 
far towards settling even the seemingly 
endless question of ‘‘ the Unitarian name” 


both for our churches and our ministers. 


Happily, or unhappily, however, no such 
authority can avail among us either on 
this or any other subject,in the long run, 
at any rate; and if there were any danger 
of any such settlement in one direction, 
all we should need to do would be to set 
one personal authority against another, 
and thus restore matters to the status quo 
ante, as, for instance, we might do in the 
present case by opposing the personal 
authority of Mr. Darbishire to that of 
Mr. Hargrove and Mr. Clayden. 

Meanwhile the somewhat sudden con- 
version, or rather decision, of Mr. Har- 
grove and the more gradual turnover of 
Mr. Clayden are both alike profoundly 
interesting from more points of view than 
one has either time or wish to dwell upon. 
Looking at the geographical, ecclesiastical, 
physiological, and psychological suggestions 
and implications of Mr. Hargrove’s letters 
on this old controversy, I cannot hel 
saying that the whole case might well be 
summed up thus far by a single confes- 
sion, found near the end of Horace Bush- 
nell’s fine book on “ Vicarious Sacrifice,” 
“Lord we have wandered far and found 
little.” I mean, in this connection, “found 
little’ absolutely, of course, not rela- 
tively ; for, considering what, on his own 
showing, Mr. Hargrove’s past attitude 
towards “ beastly” dissent in general and 
towards his own doubly-dissenting fellow- 
ship in particular has been, and what it 
now is, the discoveries which seem small 
to some of us, are, to him, the successful 
adventures of another Columbus. Still, 
they do not, even so, so much as touch the 
subject of the vital principle that under- 
lies the real question in hand, and, apart 
from changes in principle, these mere 
changes in the personal or geographical 
phenomena can settle nothing whatever 
that is essential. 

The case of Mr. Clayden differs from 
that of Mr. Hargrove in mere circum- 
stances, but ia mere circumstances 
only. It is none the less specially 
curious to read of Mr. Clayden’s past 
troubles with the alternative name “ Free 
Christian” and its belongings, and to 
study the influence of such troubles in 
leading him, in his riper years, back to 
“the Unitarian name.” Surely, to say the 
least of it, it was a prime instance of 
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escaping “out of the frying-pan into the 
fire,’ when Mr. Clayden, with his well- 
known great and versatile gifts, thus gave 
up one name because he failed to explain 
it to anxious inquirers, in fayour of another 
Whose meaning is yet to be sought after, 
and that, too, after, at least, a century and 
a quarter of the patient toils and heroic 
adventures of no end of explorers. -One 
can only add that, while tastes still differ, 
methods of procedure are still all but 
endless. es 
For the rest there will remain a con- 
siderable number of readers of Tue 
IngurgEr not at all convinced in the direc- 
tion in which two of our most distinguished 
men have, at length, and at last, thus been 
led to travel. With all due deference to 
the two gentlemen to whom I have thus 
ventured to refer, I must, personally, own 
that those of us who, like Mr. Darbishire, 
have hitherto conscientiously and steadily 
persisted in discarding all sectarian and 
sectional names, in obedience to a great 
principle with which no such name can 
ever be reconciled, may well go on our way 
rejoicing in the determination not to 
become ourselves “traitors” to a great 
cause, though without the shadow of a 
desire to judge any of our brethren who 
may continue to differ from us. ; 
W. MeE.ror. 
Marsh, Huddersfield, Oct. 1. 


HELPERS WANTED. 


Srr,—Arrangements have been made 
for recommencing the services at the 
Public Hall, Kirkdale, Sydenham, on 
Sunday evening, 14th inst. It is earnestly 
hoped that friends living in the neigh- 
bourhood will, by their presence and 
practical sympathy, help to make the ser- 
vices a permanent success. If those who 
can sing will aid us in the musical part of 
the worship, they will render invaluable 
assistance. We want to make the services 
bright and inspiring. In the past we 
hired a piano for accompaniment, but we 
should prefer a small harmonium, If 
any church or friend could lend one, or 
better stilk make us a present of one, it 
would be most acceptable. - 

All communications should be sent to 
me as early as possible. ; ee 

T. E. M. Epwarps. 


Knollys-road, Streatham, S.W., Oct. 2. 


————_eeo—___. 


POSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 


CONFERENCES. 


Str,—May I be allowed to remind 
friends of the Postal Mission that our 
monthly Conference takes place next 
Sunday afternoon at five o’clock, at College 
Chapel, Stepney-green. The subject, 
“The Religion of Unitarians not a mere 
Negation,” will be introduced by Mr. Morton 
Barnes, B.A. Cantab., a recent convert to 
Unitarianism, who has undergone some 


_ persecution on account of his open avowal 


of Unitarian principles. 
there will be a 
Conference. 

At a time when there is a persistent 
effort to stifle the expression of liberal 
thought both in religion and politics, we 
ought to hold out a friendly hand, and 
encourage those who have the courage to 
express their convictions, and to live them 
out. _ More particularly we Unitarians 
whose traditional motto is “civil and 
religious liberty, all the world over.” 

Those of us engaged on Postal Mission 


We hope that 
good gathering at this 
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work repeatedly come across instances of 
petty persecutions suffered by those who 
avow Unitarian principles. Only a few 
weeks ago two young Methodists wrote us 
word that they were turned out of their 
home on account of their conversion to 
Unitarianism, and they are now battling 
their way alone in one of the provincial 
towns. Nurses, teachers, and others who 
qualify for special posts know how detri- 
mental it is to success in their career to be 
a Unitarian. The Unitarian who is silent, 
or who will give money and support to 
orthodox and Conservative causes, gets 
along pretty well, but the outspoken and 
consistent Unitarian is boycotted, and 
persecuted. : 

Let us.all do what we can, both by word 
and deed, to bring about a different state 
of things. Let us be ever ready to give a 
warm and hearty welcome to those who 
join our unpopular cause, and let us be 
unceasing in sowing the seeds of Christian 
gentleness and charity which must in the 
end conquer hatred and bitterness and 
sectarian narrowness. 

Fuorrnce Hint. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 

From “ Christ the Revealer,” by the Rev. 
John Hamilton Thom. 

Ir Faith is the result not of logical argu- 
ment, but of spiritual experiences, how is 
it to be produced in those who simply avow 
that they have no such experiences ? By 
no process of reasoning can you put other 
men in possession of your feelings. If the 
manifestation of God that moved us will 
not move them, we have no other means at 
our command. If a man is insensible to 
the religious power of the external uni- 
verse, of the mountains or of the midnight 
sky—if these awaken in him no spiritual 
emotions, Logic will not help him. We 
can but present again and again the 
influence that quickened the sense of God 
in ourselves, striving to remove whatever 
might intercept its action. We can argue 
no man into a spiritual experience, into a 
- consciousness of God—we can only strive to 
bring him into real contact with the 

objects—Nature and holy men of the 
order of the Prophets—which in our own 
case were powerful to produce it. And 
hence the importance of keeping our souls 
in much intercourse with those whom He 
has endowed with the fuller measures of 
His Spirit. The invisible Realities of God, 
the spiritual affections of our Nature, the 
thirst for goodness, for holiness, for the 
perfect peace of love and self-forgetfulness, 
lie often long hidden and obscured in the 
depths of the conscience, and it may be 
that only the intense Life of some earnest 
and powerful spirit can reach below the 
surface, get beneath the deadness of our 
habits, and touch us to the quick. The 
force and reality with which spiritual 
affections are expressed in the life of 
another is often theawakening power that 
reveals us to ourselves: and he is the 
greatest. Revealer of God who makes us 
conscious that we have in ourselves some 
germs of the attributes of our Heavenly 
Father. He who by the spiritual attrac- 
tion he exerts can throw us into frames of 
pure desire, of patience, of prayer, of 
inward contentment, of deep confiding- 
ness—he it is who has unveiled the Image 
in which we were made, and drawn us nigh 
to the Father’s presence. 


It is the grace that is in another, that 


first stirs our sense of moral beauty ; the 
holiness that is in another that awakens 
our reverence ; the dignity, and sweetness, 
and might of gentleness in another that 
chastens the natural passions, makes us 
feel the power that lies in forbearance, 
and transfigures our whole type of 
spiritual greatness. Every one knows 
what power there is even in a tone of 
voice, in an eye, in a flitting expression of 
countenance, to search us through, to find 
our secrets hidden even from ourselves and 
call them up for judgment, to strip off 
disguises, to expose, rebuke, cover with 
shame and confusion, or to let in the 
most healing light of sympathy, to 
awaken new purposes, a new conscious- 
ness of the strength that God has put into 
us, and of the encouragement He has 
vouchsafed us. 

And if there is need of its vivid mani- 
festation in another to give distinctness 
and action to each one of the several linea- 
ments of God in us, much more must it 
need the harmonised presence of them all 
in some one perfected human being to 
enable us to understand their living union, 
their symmetrical co-existence and propor- 
tion, the full beauty of their mutual adjust- 
ment and reconciliation. This is the power 
and function of Christ. This, indeed, is 
the great Atonement. Thisis the harmony 
of the Divine Character itself which men 
never could conceive until in Christ they 
saw the Image of it in Human Nature. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


——— 4 
A Letter from God. 

Aux of you who are old.enough to have 
them sent you are yery fond indeed of 
receiving letters. When father and mother 
are away on a holiday, or some older 
brother or sister has gone abroad, few 
things are more delightful than reading 
the news they send us through the post. 
As we look at the writing we seem to hear 
the well-known voice speaking to us, just 
as though the owuer were close by our 
side. So long as we can receive letters 
from our friends we never feel really 
separated from them, no matter how many 
miles of land or sea may be between us. 
Although distance is the chief cause of 
letters passing to and fro, it is not the 
only cause. Sometimes grown-up people 
get letters from people living in the next 
street, or even only one door away. When 
a matter of great importance has to be 
dealt with, people often feel it is best to 
write down all they have to say rather 
than trust to conversation. Again, when 
we have to speak to anyone who is deaf, 
often it happens that the very best way of 
saying what we want is by writing it. 

Now look at the line at the top of this 
column— A Letter from God.” Yes, we 
may say that God writes letters, and 
writes them to us. You must not think 
that it is because God is far away that He 
has to write to us. That is a mistake that 
ever so many people (grown-up as well as 
little) are always making; God is never 
far away. He is always close to us, nearer 
than our friends, nearer, in fact, than any- 
thing we know; the air we breathe and 
the very limbs of our bodies are further 
away from us than God, as one of the best 
poets has said— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet. 

Nor is it because He cannot speak to us 

directly that God writes letters, for, as I 

expect you all know, God does speak to us 


directly in what we call “ conscience,” 
that voice we hear in our own hearts 
which always bids us choose the good. In 
other ways God speaks directly to people, 
and some hear Him even more plainly than 
we hear each other. But besides this 
direct speaking there are the letters God 
has written, always close about us, filled 
with the most beautiful and important 
things, for us quietly to read and learn. 

The flower blossoming in your garden is 
one of these letters from God ; not a very 
long one, but a very beautiful and im- 
portant one. Men have been trying to 
read the letter written in each flower, and 
they have not read it all yet. You can 
read a little if you look at the flower and 
think about it, that is to say if you “ cou- 
sider” it. You can see it says that God is 
living, that God is wishing you to know He 
loves beauty, and also that He wants you 
to feel that He takes care of everything 
He has made, and is quite sure to take 
care of you. 

The stars also are letters written by God, 
very long ones, that we can read and read 
and read and yet never reach the last word ; 
one of the important things written in 
them is the fact that days and years and 
centuries which seem to us such a long 
time are of very little account with God. 

The sky is one large sheet full of God’s 
writing; as we look at the clouds and 
think about them we become more and 
more able to understand what it is they 
‘are meant to say tous. The same with 
the rainbow, and the darkness of night. 
Many more things, in fact, all things in 
the universe, if properly understood, turn 
out to be letters from God. 

And now I want you to think of the most 
interesting and valuable letter of all; it is 
the longest, and is at the same time both 
the easiest and the most difficult to read 
of all that He sends—yourself. You 
are a letter from God. Sent first to your 
parents and close relatives, to tell them 
how God has thought about them and 
cared for them, and how He wants them 
to learn to be patient and forgiving, gentle 
and loving. ‘Then you are sent as a letter 
to all the rest of the world, to al! who know 
you or see you or ever hear about you, to 
tell the same message and perhaps some- 
thingelse. As you grow up, the letter God 
has written in you should be plain for all 
to read, so that people who know you will 
see that God says they are to be kind, 
pure, happy, and loving. 

Once one of the great steamers carry- 
ing letters from a foreign country to this 
was sunk in mid-ocean, and all the letters 
got so soaked with water that the ink all 
ran and the pages became smeared so that 
not a word could be read., That is just 
what happens (in another way) when one 
of you becomes angry or unkind, has 
wicked thoughts or cherishes bad-temper ; 
the letter God has written is then unread- 
able, men and women who try to find out 
what God is ‘saying in you, cannot make 
out words at all, because you are spoiling 
the writing. If we all|jwere good, then 
the messages God sends would stand out 
so clearly and be so easily read that no 
one could be in doubt, or wonder whether 
God was caring for us; it is just because 
so many human letters (“living epistles,” 
who was it used that phrase?) are spoiled 
that the world is not heaven. 

Beready, then, to read the sacred writing 
everywhere ; and above all things, take 
care that you rub none of it out. 

; Artaur Harvie. 
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STRENGTH FOR THE DIS- 
COURAGED. 


THe annual meeting of the North 
Midland Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Association, held at Derby on Tuesday, 
furnished evidence, such as we are 
familiar with in many parts of the 
country, of the uphill fight. which the 
smaller and more isolated congrega- 
tions of our fellowship have to face. 
Knowing the conditions under which 
such congregations often have to do 
their work and uphold a brave and 
patient testimony, one cannot wonder 
that at times they show signs of dis- 
couragement and suffer from the chill 
of isolation and neglect, if not from the 
world’s active dislike or contempt. 

‘To counteract by every possible 
means such depressing influences. is 
one of the chief objects of the various 
provincial Associations, which seek to 
unite the churches of each district in 
closer fellowship and to give of the 
strength and generous sympathy of the 
strong for the support and encourage- 
ment of the less vigorous members. 
And since the needs and the means of 
the various provinces differ, there is 
the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association which, failing any repre- 
sentative and executive Assembly of 
the whole body of our Free Churches, 
takes charge of contributions from all 
parts of the country, and from a 
central fund endeavours, so far as 
means permit, to supply whatever 
further help is needed in the way of 
material support, while ever ready at 
the same time with personal help and 
sympathy. 

But while the plea for more loyal 
and abundant support of such associa- 
tions, to make their work more 


thoroughly effectual, always needs to be 


pressed, there is something more to be 
said in this matter of our isolated and 


scantily furnished churches; and the 
chief purpose of the present article is 
to ask how those who are called to such 
posts of duty may best maintain their 
witness in a spirit of confidence and 


joy, even if the material condition of 


their society should come to the worst 
pass, that they may have that daring 
faith which laughs at defeat, and 


though repeatedly cast down, can never | 


be destroyed. What, in fact, in such 


churches as ours must be the secret of 
strength and peace, of indomitable 


courage and perseverance in well- 
doing ? 

Among Unitarians there are many 
very earnest people, devoted members 
of our churches, who are such because 
they found deliverance from doctrines in 
which they had been brought up, and 
which were only a burden to them and 
a darkening of their religious life. In 
the Unitarian’s simple trust in Gop, as 
heavenly Farner, and in humble dis- 
cipleship to Jesus, they found a joy 
and strength and a freedom of spirit 
never known before. They have become 
enthusiastic Unitarians. Knowing what 
such doctrines have been in their own 


-| lives, they are eager for others to share 


the great happiness and privilege of 
their faith. It makes them long to see 
the church in which they have found a 
spiritual home prosperous and popular. 
They believe in its reforming mission in 
the world. And even while its influence 
remains small and its adherents few, 
nothing can daunt their courage and 
persistence. They are confident that 
the future will be theirs, and they stand 
unflinchingly by the truth which has 
possessed their lives, and are ready to 
suffer for it popular disesteem and 
social disadvantage. In the old days 


they would have gone to the stake 


rather than renounce their allegiance. 

But with all sympathy and admira- 
tion for such a spirit, it has to be 
remembered that the means must not 
be mistaken for the end, and the danger 
must be avoided of regarding the propa- 
gation of doctrine as the end for which 
a church exists. It cannot be denied 
that the “loyal Unitarian” may 
become a merely argumentative, if not 
quarrelsome person, forgetful of the 
deeper issues of life, the graces of a 
lowly discipleship, and the charity 
which is greatest of all. While eager- 
ness for truth is a noble and salutary 
passion, if it leads to a conception of 
religion as a matter merely of intel- 
lectual concern, the result is mis- 
chievous in the extreme, and may be 
most dreary and disastrous in its effect 
upon the life of a church. Re-adjust- 
ment of doctrine is often essential to 
the progress of true religious life, and 
that is why our churches must be free, 
that there may always be an open way 
for the Spirit to lead into all truth; but 
a church that tries to live on any 
doctrinal propaganda is doomed to dis- 
appointment and decay. 


Re-adjustment of doctrine is the 
means, which must in the present time 
as much as ever be faithfully pursued, 
but means to the end of the soul’s true 
life with Gop. And it is in that con- 
ception of the meaning and purpose of 
a church that we must find our deliver- 
ance from all despondency, and our 
strength and joy in service, even if the 
outward conditions should seem to be 
ignoble and unlovely, or the whole 
world should seem to be against us. 

When this is fully realised it must be 
to us a source of strength and gladness 
and thankfulness. If we are united 
in the fellowship of any one of our 
churches, even the humblest and most 
isolated, where numbers may be very 
few, yet in freedom of the Spirit and in 
loyalty to truth, then nothing can 
hinder our peage or turn us aside from 
persistent faithfulness; for we are 
surrendered to Gop, who is the strength 
of those who put their trust in Him. 


‘We are surrendered to Him in the 


lowly spirit of worship. There is the 
secret of our joy and strength, for we 
are in His hands, to be used in His 
service, even the poorest and lowliest, 
rich in His benediction ; and the church 
is His, not our own. The worship must 
be a constant gladness, even if only two 
or three come together, for it is in 
spirit and in truth; no matter even if 
it be with little knowledge, yet all to 
which a humble faithfulness has been 
able to attain,—our present truth, held 
not in dogmatism, but as the only 
possible expression for us, until clearer 
light shall dawn, of a true religious 
life. The popular Churches of the land 
may look disdainfully upon us, and 
argue that the truth is not in us, 
because we are so few ; but that cannot 
trouble those who know in whom they 
trust, whose loyalty to truth is simply 
a surrender of themselves to Gop and 
to the guidance of His spirit. 

That is the gate by which we enter 
into peace, and into the deeper joy of 
our life with Gop. For there is much 
more given to us in the fellowship of 
such a church, and much more to 
which we are called in the appointed 
service of lowly children of the Farner 
in heaven. Supposing there is only 
the humblest meeting place and no 
means to secure a regular minister; 
yet two or three faithful souls may - 
meet together for a quiet hour of wor- 
ship, to read together some good book, 
to teach a few children, to do in secret 
some act of kindness. These are all 
the elements of a living church, with 
rich supplies of joy and strength and 
divine peace for each faithful member. 
The world may despise—but there is 
worship and sincere aspiration and 
service of the world’s needs. Hunger 
for righteousness, yearning for the 
salvation of souls, and for the coming 
of the Kingdom—all may ba there, and 
it is the faithless heart that asks for 
more than Gop will give. So then 
even in the poorest and most isolated 
of our churches, there need be no dis- 
couragentent if only there is that true — 
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surrender of spirit, and a clear grasp 
of the great ideal. Out of such simple 
elements may be built up all that they 
need for the truest service, and for an 
abundant harvest of the spirit, in love, 
joy, and peace. 


NORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue hundred and second annual meet- 
ing of this Association was held on Tues- 
day at Derby. A meeting of the ministers 
and delegates of the associated congrega- 
tions was held in the morning in the 
schoolroom of the Friar-gate Chapel, Mr. 
J. C. Warren in. the chair, after which a 
Conference was held, at which a paper was 
read by the Rev. E. [. Fripp, B.A., of 
Mansfield, on “Idolatry of Doctrine.” In 
the absence of the President, Mr. Franklin 
Winser, J.P., who was unhappily detained 
at Nottingham by illness in his family, 
the chair was taken by the Rev. Joun 
Birks. . 

The following is the first part of Mr. 
Fripp’s paper, with a summary of the 
TeStse 

IDOLATRY OF DOCTRINE. 

A greatdangerin our Free Churches,espe- 
cially in their present disorganised condi- 
tion, istheir readiness to yield to the passing 


' Zeitgeist, and to lose touch with the wis- 


dom and devotion of the ages. Illustrations 
of this are conspicuous in individual con- 
gregations, but-we scarcely realise, I 
think, how as a body we have suffered 
from it, and how, at the present time, we 
have been invaded, ministers and people, 
to our serious loss, by the nineteenth-cen- 
tury craving for knowledge. 

When the history of this century is 
written it will be a story of remarkable 
intellectual progress. We have had a 
hundred years of mental energisiny—of 
research, criticism, discovery, and in- 
genuity. Our modern life is full of it. 
Commerce, politics, literature, art, medi- 
cine, our very recreations are characterised 
by their intellectuality. We have become, 
to a large extent, a nation of analysts and 
mechanics, delighting in knowledge and 
the application of knowledge to the supply 
of physical wants. We study matter and 
motion, examine structures, dissect bodies, 
photograph diseases, probe into origins, 
philosophise over bones, talk through 
wires and walk on wheels, and are ever on 
the lookout for some means of doing by 
machinery what has hitherto been done 
by hand. To be intelligent and to con- 
trive are the chief requisites of our civili- 
sation, and their results are our great 
triumphs. Whatever spiritual and poetic 
influences have been at work among us 
are altogether secondary to science and 
engineering. Evolution and bacteriology, 
Rontgen rays, telegraphs and telephones, 
railways, bicycles, and steel bridges are 
the peculiar nineteenth-century achieve- 
ments. 

I suppose we do not object to these 
things. I certainly do not—least of all to 
the bicycle! I have just made a journey of 
350 miles on a bicyele, which I enjoyed 
very much. Yet, I will confess, it made one 


critical. By chance I found myself almost 


alternately in industrial and cathedral 
cities, and I was impressed by the odd 
way in which the cathedral religion jostled 
with the industrial intellectualism. Derby, 
Burton, Birmingham, Bristol, and Swin- 
don offered abundant evidence of the 
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intelligising I speak of. Whatever in 
these towns is beautiful, homely, and 
restful, is in the old quarters or the 
suburbs. The desire of their people is 
obviously to escape from them as early 
and as far as possible. But what I saw in 
abbey or minster at Lichtield, Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucester and Salisbury, seemed to 
me remote and powerless to grapple with 
the evils of our commercialism. The two 
elements simply clash, and are hopelessly 
inconsistent with one another. 

And what of ourselves ? 

There has been a dream in our Free 
Churches—the only churches in the land 
free both to keep the good of the old and 
follow the good of the new—that they 
might have formed the centre of a Liberal 
Religion capable of bringing some 
harmony among these discordancies. Who 
should help to rationalise faith on the 
one hand, and to spiritualise thought on 
the other, if not people who had inherited 
unsectarian traditions—a people who had 
their beginning in an unwilling Non- 
conformity, and a desire to put religion 
above mere differences of theology, ‘to 
imprint,” says Baxter, ‘‘ true Catholicism 
on the minds of Christians’? This was 
our task, our clear duty laid upon us by 
the Will of God as different from all 
other Churches. But we know how this 
duty has been unfulfilled, how our con- 
gregations have. giadually lost hold upon 
the religious life of the country, many of 
them being scattered through indifference, 
or settling down into dull little companies 
of the learned and respectable. 

What has been the cause of it ? 

Well, it seems to me that the chief 
cause, the one cause above others, has been 
our steady surrender to the modern intel- 
lectualism. We are suffering from pride 
of knowledge. Like the nation, we wor- 
ship the understandiug. We believe in 
forward movements in thought, in criticism 
of the Pentateuch and the Gospels, in the 
distribution of the Revised Version, in 
lectures on history and doctrine, in postal 
missions, in salvation by books. We 
believe in saving the world by books— 
though men and women, I think, are 
getting tired of the flood of printed matter 
which besieges them; by awakening in- 
telligence and imparting information, 
when the world needs justiée and pity and 
a clean, honest heart, when many people, 
weary of thinking, brain-sick with new 
knowledge, begin to say, “I want to be 
ignorant again; I want to be simple and 
lowly like a little child; I want to be 
good ; give me love and help me to pray.” 

I do not for a moment say that we love 
knowledge only ; but Iam convinced that 
it is what we as a body have cared most 
about. Our services and conferences and 
organisations bear witness to it. Our 
worship is generally an introduction to the 
sermon. We are afraid of feeling. The 
singing and responding in our churches is 
often miserable. It is almost the mark of 
a Unitarian that he cannot or will not 
sing—a proof to me that there is some- 
thing wrong with. Unitarianism. The 
keynote of our sermons is modern thought. 
Our perpetual boast is Truth. “What I 
care for,” said a leading Unitarian to me 
lately, “above everything, is the truth.” 
I am afraid he expressed the general 
opinion, : 

Yet one grain of love is worth all the 
truth in the world. The tree of knowledge 
is not the tree of life. And sometimes it 
is the tree of death. 
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Yet, to add to our troubles, Mr. Har- 
grove comes home from America in hot 
haste to recant his old unsectarianism and 
blow the Unitarian trumpet. “We have 
not been Unitarian enough,’ he cries. 
“Away with Free Christianity and 
Liberal religion, and Undenominationalism, 
and other vague weak things. Let us 
folloty our brethren in the United States 
and have a definitely Unitarian flag, and a 
definitely Unitarian church organisation, 
and make it our chief work as ministers 
to Unitarianise the world.’ And while 
he proclaims this evangel, he is joined by 
no less a veteran than Mr. Clayden, once 
a co-worker with Dr. Martineau for in- 
clusiveness and catholicity, who now 
declares that he repents, that America has 
taught him a more excellent way, and 
that he is a Free Christian no more. 

When I read these communications in 
Tue Inqurrer I could scarcely believe 
my eyes. I thought that J must have 
been on the sea instead of these gentle- 
men. Butif it must be so, let it be so. 
Two more good men have gone wrong, 
and I am very sorry for it. I regret that 
a voyage across the Atlantic should have 
such baneful effects, and I trust it will 
never be my lot to travel six or seven 
thousand miles to shake my nerves and 
my principles. Yet I think the winds and 
waves, and the blaze of American hos- 
pitality, would have to make me very 
dizzy in the head ere I would join a 
church or an association limited to 
Unitarians. I doubt whether twenty 
visits to the States would persuade me to 
put on Unitarian fetters and bind myself 
to drag about with me, as my mark and 
sign, the corpse of an ancient controversy. 

I may be somewhat prejudiced, but just 
now America is hardly the country I 
would go to for spiritual edification. Itis, 
indeed, a wonderful country, and it has 
already bestowed great gifts upon the 
race. It has given us a Declaration of 
Independence, and fought a war for the 
abolition of slavery. It has produced a 
Channing, an Emerson, a Henry George, 
and a Phillips Brooks. But at the present 
time, so far as I can make out from its 
polities and literature, the highest benefit it 
can confer on the European nations is the 
terrible warning of its example. Surely, 
if one country beyond the rest is afflicted 
with the disease of Intellectwalism it is the 
United States. We may see there, as no 
where else, the results of the modern 
“cuteness”? which is making England 
commonplace and vulgar. Huge railway- 
stations, vast hotels, mammoth  steel- 
bridges are a poor exchange for Wind- 
sor Castle and Westminster Abbey. 
It is a dismal prospect. When I 
think of advertisements on Niagara, 
pirated and debauched editions of Ruskin, 
quack medicines and religions, Mormonism 
and lynching, oil-trusts, iron monopolies, 
wheat-corners, railway-kings and Tam- 
many Hall—well, my hope of the 
Americans is that as they are nearest to 
social perdition they are, perhaps, nearest 
to repentance ! 

But there is no note of penitence in Mr. 
Hargrove and Mr. Clayden. On the con- 
trary, they come with laudation and 
defiance. They are on the war-path. 
They have joined the men at Essex Hall 
who have been trying for years to make 
us all utter the Unitarian shibboleth, 
who are bent on making our Free 
Churches Unitarian churches and 
compelling those of us who cannot 
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accept Unitarianism to, leave their com- 
munion. It is quite possible they may 
succeed ; but I for one will not go without 
a struggle, and I hope I shall be forgiven 
for saying frankly what I think of the 
doctrine or group of doctrines to which we 
are to be expected to subscribe. =. 
Having referred to Mr. Hargrove’s story 
of the little girlat Montreal who did not 
know what the word “ Unitarian’ meant, 
Mr. Fripp said that the word “ Christian ” 
he knew as one of the sacred words of all 
civilised tongues. The word “Free” was 
English and homely, and “ Liberal” was 
now English and a noble word associated 
with liberty and the results of liberty. 
But Unitarian had something learned and 
outlandish about it. It was pedantic, cold, 


unbending and incapable of glowing or 


stooping to common humanity. But even 


if they could get over its forbidding 


appearance there was little compensation 
to be found in the thing itself. Expand 


the word to the utmost, crain it, like a 
Gladstone bag, with new meaning, yet 


they could never make it not a negation. 


It expressed an attitude of hostility to a 


venerable doctrine of Christendom, which, 


however insufficient or superstitious, was a 
living and potent belief in some of the 


greatest periods of Church history. 

A little sympathy would discover in 
that doctrine a sincere attempt to express 
the mystery of the Godhead and the divine 
suffering and self-sacrifice, living verities 


which alone satisfied the religious needs of 


mankind. A religion without mystery 
was not worth a straw, but Unitarianism 
abhorred a mystery, it liked everything 
clear cut. They had done well to expose 
the mysteries of darkness, to denounce 
superstition and priestcraft, to destroy 
credulity, to show the 
historical mysteries. They had cleared 
away the unreality which had gathered 
about the person of Christ, and dis- 
torted the features of — patriarch and 
prophet. But of the mysteries of light they 
said little or nothing—the real deep 
infinite mysteries of existence, of creation, 
of life, of the soul, and of God. Miracles 
had not ceased, they were wrought daily 
in the outward universe, and in man’s 
heart. The operations of God’s spirit, 
His power over sinners, His redeeming 
mercies on hardened souls, the forgiveness 
of sins, the strength of duty, the rest and 
peace of faith—those things were beyond 
the understanding and past finding out. 
Of those things Unitarians said very little. 
Channing and Martineau spoke of them, 
but the real interpreters and disciples of 
those spiritual teachers seemed to him 
chiefly outside the Unitarian ranks. Mr. 
Fripp then spoke briefly of the truth of 
the Divine Sacrifice, which was foreign 
even to Channing and Martineau, but 
added that it was a subject which must be 
developed on another occasion. In con- 
clusion, he repeated his contention 
that their Free Churches were suffering 
from Intellectualism, and said that as 
ministers of the Gospel their work 
was to see and prophesy and_ bless. 
Their eyes and hearts must be open to 
God. They must see and enjoy and lead 
others to rejoicing. They must contemplate 
and pray, and must spread the spirit of 
contemplation and prayer. Their message 
must be homely yet beautiful, simple and 
easy to understand, and yet wonderful and 
infinite. 


In the discussion which followed, the 


unreality of 


Rev. E. R. Hopexs said that he did not 
think they were suffering from too much 
intellect ; there was in their body a great 
deal of quiet religious life. 

The Rey. J. K. Smrru said that he 
delighted in the name Unitarian. If 
Unitarianism was intellectual, it lay at the 
centre of manhood; man could only be 
religious because he was_ intellectual. 
Unitarianism had sprung originally from 
the denial of a prevalent doctrine, but 
now it stood for the truth of Unity in all 
creation. 

The Rev. J. Pacu Horrs spoke humor- 
ously of the blessings that had come to 
him since he grew deaf; it had meant to 
him a renewal of youth and the possibility 
of sound sleep. But from the little he 
had heard of Mr. Fripp’s paper he drew a 
lesson of tolerance of every variety of con- 
viction in their fellowship. 

The Rev. Amprose Bennett said that 
he thought Mr. Fripp had put his finger 
on certain blots in the general attitude of 
their Free Churches, of which he had 
singled out “Intellectualism.” But for 
himself he was not prepared to accept the 
antithesis between knowledge and pity, 
love and truth ; they would get into a mis- 
leading position if too much stress was 
laid on such an antithesis. They must 
draw a distinction between conceiving 
religion in terms of knowledge and having 
the love of knowledge. They said their 
churches had an intellectual view of reli- 
gion, but he did not find in those churches 
a great abundance of thought. Where 
theology was burning with life, kindling 
the thought of the best men to new inter- 
pretations of old truths, was not among 
them. They must not belittle knowledge 
or the service of the intellect ; but to get it 
properly valued they must have that which 
was before knowledge—they must have real 
religious experience. Things must live 
before they can be rightly interpreted. 
Their great need was to understand what 
was meant in religion by revelation. When 
they spoke of revelation they usually 
understood something revealed to the 
intellect, definitions of God in terms of 
knowledge not necessarily bearing on the 
will or life; but revelation in religion 
must be regarded and interpreted as 
redemption. If they could see that the 
only purpose for which God revealed Him- 
self was to redeem, to deliver man from 
the world of sin, then they would get 
religion out of the merely intellectual rut, 
and there would be living strength in it. 

Mr. Wipsertey said that the Unit- 
arian namein which he had rejoiced for 
over a quarter of a century had never 
deprived him of any freedom of thought. 

Mr. J. C. Warren said they could not 
separate their intellectual from their 
spiritual life. They would none of them 


wish their chapels to be stereotyped as 
Unitarian or to destroy their free trusts ; 
butthe vast majority of theirmembers atthe 
present time were Unitarians. He thought 


ministers made a mistake in being troubled 


about the name. 


The Rey. H. Gow said that as a people 


they had not been moulded by the name 
they bore, and the people would not be 
altered by a change of the word. Mr. 
Fripp, with characteristicexaggeration, had, 
he thought, rightly described their people, 
and it might open their eyes to the danger 
from which they suffered. 


The Rev. W. Wuitaker said that the 


real power of the paper was not in its 
harping on the word Unitarian, but in the 


ing to a close. 
the General Election, was smaller than 


religious feeling thrown into it. They 
were familiar with several antitheses such 
as Mr. Fripp had put before them. The 
great lesson they had to learn at the 
present time was that of comprehensive- 
ness. Unity in diversity must be their 
ideal. 

The Rey. W. Linpsay said that at such 


Conferences they wanted papers to help 


them to get to the spiritual element in 
their religious life. 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Fripp, 
moved from the chair, closed the pro- 
ceedings. as 

THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


After lunch the business meeting was 
held, Mr. W. Evans, of Leicester, in the 
chair. The roll was called by the Rev. H. 
Gow, the secretary, who also read the 
reports from the churches of the district. 

Mr. B. Dowson, as treasurer, presented 
the accounts, which, beginning with a 
balance of £26 4s. 10d. in hand, showed 
receipts amounting to £116 13s. 6d. from 
subscriptions, £50 14s. 7d. from {chapel 
collections, and a total, including grants 
of £138 from the B. and F.U.A., anda 
legacy of £50 from the late Mr. Wrage, 
of Chesterfield, of £480 0s. 5d. The year 
closed with a balance of £21 10s. 7d. in 
hand. 

The report of the Committee referred to 
the many ministerial changes of the year... 
The Rev. EK. I. Fripp was welcomed on his 
return to his old pulpit at Mansfield, and 
the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas to the High 
Pavement, Nottingham. The loss sustained 
by the removal of the Rev. A. Bennett from 
Chesterfield, the Rev. H. E. Haycock from 
Loughborough, and the Rev. E. A. Maley 
from Ilkeston was also recorded. More 
money had been spent and more work had 
been done than in-recent years. The ser- 
vices held at Burton had shown some 
promise, and it was hoped that at Boston a 


minister might soon be appointed. ‘The 
suggested appointment of a missionary 
minister, to have special charge of 


Ilkeston and Burton, would meet a real 
need, and the Committee hoped that the 
need would call forth both the money and 
the man. 


On the motion of the Rev. E. I. Frrep, 
seconded by the Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
Tuomas, the reports were adopted, and on 
the motion of the Rev. A. Bunwert, 
seconded by Mr. W. Moss, J.P., the 
officers were re-appointed. 

A welcome having been accorded to the 
Rev. V. D. Davis as representative of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and to the Rev. J. Page Hopps, a discus- 
sion ensued on the following resolution, 
moved by Mr. R. Briggs, and seconded 
by the Rev. J. K. Smith :— 


That we, the delegates and friends of the 
North Midland Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Association, in Conference assembled, 
agree to appoint a District Missionary, 
whese daty shall be to assist in the general 
organisation of the smaller and weaker 
churches connected with the North Mid- 
land Association, and also help in the pro- 
pagation of our principles in any large 
centres where our Committee may think 
desirable. 

The resolution was carried, with onl 
one dissentient, and a vote of thanks to the 
Derby friends for their hospitality, moved 
by Miss M. C. Gittins, brought the meet- 
The attendance, owing to 
usual. ; 

THE EVENING SERVICE, 
After tea a religious service was held in 


the Friar-gate Chapel, conducted by the 
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Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, when the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps. Taking texts from the first and 
last books of the Bible, “ In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth,” 
-“ Behold, I make all things new,” Mr. 
Hopps spoke of the new conception of 
Theism to which they were brought at the 
end of the present century, by the wonder- 
ful development of knowledge of the 
universe. It was, he said, the most vital 
question of the age how to harmonise 
belief in God with the thought of the 
universe which presents it as a unity, as a 
manifestation of one ever-present Power 
in every atom of its substance and mode of 
its life. Modern thought’ and discovery in 
science and philosophy had entirely shifted 
the centre of gravity. Science in its 
effort to reach the fountain of all life 
took them into the Unseen. It did not 
end with crude matter. The ultimate 
atom, or that which was just beyond it, 
appeared to be not matter at all, but a 
throb of force. In the beginning was the 
Word, they said. In the beginning was 
the thrill, said science ; and they appeared 
to mean the same thing. The secret of 
life and form was in emanation from the 
unseen ocean of limitless power.. So they 
‘reached that ether of which science told 
them, penetrating and pervading every- 
thing, a subtle spirit, which at every 
instant made matter possible, and out of 
which on the higher planes thought and 
imagination came. Hence psychology was 
destined to be the master and interpreter 
of all sciences. The Unseen was not a 
Hereafter, but a Herein. Behind all 
manifestation was life; behind all matter, 
spirit ; behind man, what they called God. 
So they came to a vast conception of 
Unity, the conception of a living Universe, 
intelligent in every part, from mineral to 
man ; and they passed from the transitory 
to the eternal. The Eternal Spirit was in 
that body of Nature. God was well 
indicated by the phrase “the Eternal not 
ourselves which makes for righteousness” ; 
but no less truly they could say, “the 
Kternal not ourselves which makes for 
beauty, or culture, or electricity, or love, 
or anything elsé that Evolution meant. 
God was the real substance, the Source of 
all life, the condition of. all law, the 
assurance of all progress. Therein they 
saw the meaning of the word Father as 
applied to Him. Evil was inseparable 
from creation by evolution; it was either 
good on pilgrimage, or a perverted form 
of life, probably self-adjusting. The 
failure of man to reach the highest was 
not a thwarting of God, only «a thwarting 
fora time of man. Jn the light of such 
thought of God the old creeds fell away ; 
they understood man, revelation, miracle 
and the spiritual world. All things were 
made new. 


Tux second part of Professor Peabody’s 
sermon on “ The Church of the Spirit” we 
regret to be obliged to hold over until 


next week. 
Se eee 


To CorRrEsponpEnts. — Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—KH. H. C.; 
ris On) Ae Hess eke ie Aes 
J.M. K.; E.W.1.; H. J. M. (thanks)’; 
J.H.J.;C. R.; E-S.; A.W. Now that the 
season of great pressure on our space has 
come again we must beg of correspondents 
to let their letters and reports be as con- 
cise as possible. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


COLLEGE. 


Address by Rev. Principal Gordon, M.A., 
on the “ Tercentennial of a Name.” 


THE new Session was opened on Wed- 
nesday with an address by the Principal 
in the Memorial Hall. Mr. James R. 
Brarp, J.P., President, occupied the 
chair, and briefly introduced the object 
of the meeting. He then called upon the 
Rev. Principal Gordon to deliver his 
address. pea Se 

Principal Gorpon prefaced his Address 
with some learned remarks as to how our 


English chronology was fixed, stating that 


the present century would not end until 
Dee. 31 next. The year-in which we are 
now assembled happens to be the Tercen- 
tennial of the first known appearance of 
the Unitarian name ; and the very month 
coincides. How the term Unitarian 
originated we may conjecture, but we do 
not know. In vain do we search for it, til 
we come across a decree of the Transyl- 
vanian Diet at Léesfalva, in October, 1600, 
when Unitaria Religio (the Unitarian 
religion) was first recognised as such. I 
do not think that the Unitarian name 
was devised by its friends; they certainly 
did not readily or rapidly adopt it. It was 
deliberately intended to bring the 
reformers of Christendom and_ the 
followers of Mohammed under a common 
term of reproach. Certainly, at a later 
date “we find it in customary use as the 
received ,translation of the Arabic Muahid; 
and as such it crops up in our own litera- 
ture, in Gibbon’s pages, in Wesley’s well- 
known intercessory hymn, and more recently 
in one of Pusey’s treatises. Be all this as 
it may, there came atime when the Unit- 
arian name was first tentatively, then 
formally, adopted by our Hungarian 
brethren as their official style and title. I 
first. find it in the official records of their 
mother-church, at Kolozsvar}) in 1637. 
Next year (1638) it took the public and 
authoritative position among them, which 
it has ever since retained. 

The year 1638 is a memorable date in 
the history of two Churches of our own 
faith—the Church of Poland and the 
Church of Hungary. It carries very 
different associations in the two cases. In 
Poland, 1638 was virtually the year of 
doom ; in Hungary, 1638 was practically 
the year of establishment. The key to 
the rise, as well as to the fall, of the 
Church in Poland is to be found in the 
fact that its history is the record of one 
long-continued struggle with the Jesuits. 
But for the intrigues which began with 
the arrival of the Jesuits in Poland in 
1558, the anti-Trinitarian section of Pro- 
testants would not have been forced into 
separation, as the Minor Church, in 1565. 
The Polish Church never adopted the 
Anti-trinitarian designation. Along with 
a firm adhesion to the supremacy of the 
Father, it cherished the adoration of our 
Lord, on grounds not very dissimilar 
to those in which Roman Catholics 
defend the adoration of our Lady. 
In 1569 a Polish noble, John Sien- 
nynski, for the improvement of his 
estate, laid out the plans for a new town 
which he called Rak6w. He had become 
a Calvinist, but he invited settlers of every 
sect to the free exercise of their own re- 
ligion. Perhaps this was due to the fact 
that his wife was already in strong sym- 
pathy with the Anti-trinitarian movement. 
Among the first to seize the opportunity 


was a little band of Anti-trinitarians, led 
by one of the most remarkable men of his 
day, Gregory Pauli, originally a Calvinist. 
His ideas of reform were not merely theo- 
logical, but social and economic as well. 
He died in 1591. Hight years later, a 
strong effort was made by public con- 
ference to wean the Anti-trinitarians of. 
Rakow from the error of their ways, but 
the discussion had an unexpected result, 
James Siennynski,son of Rakéw’s founder, 
joined the Minor Church in 1600. In 
1602 he established a famous college 
there. Teachers of eminence and 
liberality were brought together from 
various parts of Europe; scholars ra- 
pidly poured in, and it was no uncommon 
thing during thirty-six years for the 
college roll to include a thousand names, 
three hundred of them representing the 
flower of the Polish aristocracy. 

Needless to say, the Jesuit gaze was 
fixed upon it with enmity, and longing for 
some means of compassing its downfall. 
In 1638 two thoughtless lads flung 
pebbles at a wayside crucifix of wood, 
doing it some damage. Their parents 
soundly chastised them. Butthe matter was 
brought, before the Diet at Warsaw, and 
urged as involving the whole community 
in a heinous crime. On the roof of the 
great haJl, in what is now the Governor’s 
official residence, Kielge, a contemporary 
panting by Dolabella, the Court painter, 
represents the sitting of the Diet. On 
May Day, 1638, the decree was passed, 
proscribing the teachers of Rakéw confis- 
cating its church and its printing press, 
and dooming its college to demolition. In 
1660 our Polish co-religionists were com- 
pelled either to renounce their religion or 
to become exiles from their homes. 

The Hungarian Church had wavered 
more than once between alternatives of 
framing a policy of its own, or following 
in the wake of the Church of Poland—a 
Church which certainly took the lead in 
learning and culture, perhaps also in 
wealth. Daniel Beke was elected Bishop 
of the Hungarian Church in 1636, and at 
a Synod convened by him in 1638, the 
Unitarians achieved a united front, pre- 
sented a common confession, and obtained 
from the Diet, under a Calvinistic Prince, 
the ratification of their place among the 
received religions of the country. Never 
since then has this position been 
questioned, even in the bitterest times of 
persecution. At this point appears, for 
the first time in history, a document with 
the heading, Confessio Fidei Secundum 
Unitarios. Yet it was not from Hungary 
that the bequest of the year 1600 
came to Western Europe, and reached 
our own shores. By a strange irony of 
fate, we have derived the Unitarian 
name from the exiled Poles who 
never, even in exile, adopted it as their 
own. Andrew Wiszowaty, the grandson 
of Socinus, rallied the fugitives from 
Rakdéw in 1638, and, after many heroic 
endeavours on their behalf, piloted to 
Holland the maiu body of them in 1660. 
Obtaining the willing services of a learned 
printer at Amsterdam, he projected in 
1665 the series of Latin folios which were 
intended to secure for his faith, through 
the press, a hearing denied to it from the 
pulpit. On the general title-page the 
series is described as the Library of the 
Polish Brethren. Then come the words, 
added unquestionably by Stanislaus Lu- 
bieniecki, editor of the first volume of the 
series, quos Unitarios vocant, “called, by 
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other, Unitarians.” Both Wiszowaty and 
Lubieniecki would have preferred, as their 
writings show, phrases such as “simple 
Christians,” ‘“‘mere Christians,” “ Catholic 
Christians.” In this they did but express 
the tenacious sentiment of the body they 
represented. Within the limits of that 
body, these phrases were perfectly intel- 
ligible ; they meant not many things, but 
one thing. But in Holland the exiles 
had taken in hand the task of introduc- 
ing the views of their representative men 
toa public. From that public they sought 
the justice of which they had at home 
been ruthlessly deprived. Hence they 
yielded so far to the teaching of events as, 
for literary purposes at any rate, to pay 
some heed to the lesson of Hungary. 

Precisely similar in its motive was the 
first presentation of the term in English 
print—namely, in 1687, in the title of the 
“ Brief History of the Unitarians, called 
also Sociniaus.” It was to avoid the 
suspicion of a narrowness, applicable only 
to a school, that the name was adopted in 
England, which in Hungary had stood 
since 1600 for a religion, since 1638 for a 
church. 

At the conclusion of his address 
the Principal announced that the 
Durning-Smith Scholarship had been 
awarded to Mr. Herbert McLachlan, and 
that Mr. Heury Dawtrey had passed the 
examinaticn for the Gaskell Scholarship. 
He also announced the syllabus of work 
for the coming session. After a very 
hearty vote of thanks had been accorded 
to the Principal for his address, the 
meeting terminated. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


LONDON. 


THe position aud prospects of the 
Unitarian or non-subscribing congrega- 
tions in and about London at the close 
of the nineteenth century—that is my 
theme. But, first, let me say something 
about their past. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
there were twenty-four of these congrega- 
tions, most of them situated in the centre 
of the present city. During the latter 
half of that century the drift of popula- 
tion and other causes led to the extinction 
of about half their number. Another 
diminution in the same ratio occurred 
before 1850, and but for newly founded 
congregations, the roll would then have 
been small indeed. As it was, the old 
Presbyterian survivors had been sup- 
plemented by Theophilus Lindsey’s 
church in Essex-street, and Vidler’s in 
South-place (both founded last century) ; 
and by the churches at Little Portland- 
street (1824) and Brixton (1839). The 
roll also included another central conere- 
gation—at Clerkenwell—and a Domestic 
Mission Centre, now George’s-row. 

During the latter half-century, and 
especially in the last quarter, there has 
been a considerable addition to the 
number, in spite of the loss of several, 
such as the Clerkenwell congregation—ex- 
tinct in the seventies—and that at South- 
place, which has become an Ethical Culture 
Society. Including the Croydon and 
Richmond congregations which arose 
from the labours of Londoners, and 
which are, indeed, sufficiently near the 
metropolis to be conveniently reckoned in, 


bd 


we find ourselves with thirty-one worship- 
ping societies in all. * 

Some of these are yery small, and but 
poorly equipped; though the recently- 
raised fund will enable the district society 
to make great improvements in these 
respects. The Permanent Loan Fund 
which is now being organised will 
no doubt, be of great assistance 
to. future congregations; but this 
is the only financial endowment — say 
£300 annually—which has accrued to the 
London movement as a whole, and the 
form of its application is limited, as its title 
shows. J believe but few of the separate 
congregations have any financial endow- 
ment. 

The old central congregations have by 
this time mostly died, or moved out 
towards the suburbs. Little Portland- 
street is the only congregation in the West 
Central district (the Welsh services at 
Hssex Wall hardly form an exception) ; 
and the George’s-row Mission is the only 
congregation in the East Central district. 
Of the twenty new congregations added 
during the last fifty years, about three- 
fourths are north of the Thames. The new 
southerners are almost entirely the crea- 
tion of the last twenty-five years. 

The policy of planting-out in the 
suburbs was one that was. urgently called 
for, unless dense masses of people were to 
be left in ignorance of our gospel. It has 
been pursued under many difficulties, 
and at an outlay considerable for us ; and 
it has naturally had some failures. . But, 
on the whole, it may be said that, where 
a persistent and generously supported 
effort has been made to found a new con- 
gregation, it has met with at least so much 
success as is represented by a permanent 
group of worshippers witha settled minis- 
try, and with allied institutions carrying 
on a measureof benevolent and educational 
work, 

There are some exceptions, and one of 
the problems of the new century will be 
how to prevent their recurrence. That 
with regard to the more desirable ‘“ resi- 
dential” localities there is not any in- 
superable difficulty is shown by a sufficient 
number of instances. Given an efficient 
ministry and a fair measure of support in 
the early years, there seems no reason why 
a living congregation should not be 
gathered in any such neighbourhood. I 
am aware these postulates are not always 
granted, and the result is only as might be 
expected. 

But the case is different with regard to 
the areas of population where “mean 
streets” abound. All denominations feel 
the difficulty. I believe that Mr. Charles 
Booth’s new volume, which is to deal with 
religious agencies at work among the 
people of London, will considerably 
surprise a good many of our friends, 
by showing that it is by no means the 
unorthodox type of teacher alone who in 
the midst of the crowded districts is a voice 
crying in the desert. There is no comfort 
in this—except that we are not to think, 
when “success” is denied, that some 
calamity has. befallen us that has not 
occurred to others ; the question is how we 
or they may overcome the difficulty, and 
be true religious helpers of the toiling 
millions. It appears undeniable that the 


“The sketch ‘ London Unitarians and the 
Churches where they Worship” gives pretty full 
details ; it has been republished from the “ Book 
of the Bazar,” and may be had at Essex Hall, 
price 6d. 


ordinary form of church organisation is a 
failure when this class of the population is 
considered. On the other hand the elee- 
mosynary element in missions to the very 
poor renders that form of religious activity 
more than questionable when the great 
bulk of workpeople is in view. The 
crying need of the time is for a mission— 
better called by some other name—which 
will do on the part of the new faith what 
the friars did for the old, and what some 
exceptional men have in our own century 
done for the belated “orthodoxy” that is 
assuredly passing away. It is not a 
question of money, but of special personal 
genius. 

Meanwhile it is no easy thing to main- 
tain the churches, old or new, in other 
districts. I need not go into particular 
cases here. In regard to many of ourcongre- 
gations it must be confessed that their 
work is confined within a small compass, 
whether as regards the number of minds 
affected by their teachings, or comforted 
by their benevolence ; and it is not with all 
of them a true excuse that the means at 
command are too scanty, unless among 
the means we include a clear. per- 
ception of the demands of the church, and 
hearty and devout self-denial in fulfilling 
them. The amount. of good work done in 
certain directions by some of our people 
and ministers is quite remarkable. 
The fact that these forms of useful activity 
are not superficially allied to the church 
must not blind our eyes to the truth, first, 
that they are really useful, and, secondly, 
that they rest upon the sense of duty 
fostered by the teachings with which our 
services render the workers familiar. In 
many branches of educational and philan- 
thropic work our people are still singularly 
active, as of old. When they cease to be 
so, the. glory will indeed ‘be departed. 
Politics, national and civic, claim a large 
part of the time and the energy of others, © 
and usually, if our congregations are not 
large they nevertheless include some of . 
the foremost social reformers of the 
distriet. Reflecting on these things, so as 
to obtain a just view of the situation, one 
may say that there is real life, if not an. 
abundance of it, amongst us. 3 

We must. not, however, let any reflec- 
tions of the kind blind us. If our con- 
gregations are to live it must be as con- 
gregations, not as ghosts of them with 
lists of ‘known adherents,” or ‘“non- 
attending subscribers” somewhere in the 
rear. Few of our churches, I fear, are 
entitled to boast much of their normal 
condition. An intelligent stranger would 
not, as a rule, carry away the impression 
that here are a people caught up into a 
great strong current of life. I am not 
now charged with a discussion of the 
particular types of doctrine represented 
in our pulpits. Substantially, I believe 
them to be closely convergent towards the 
simplest and, as we believe, the most 
effective principles of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. But if I had to report what I 
have seen as to the effects of types of 
doctrine, I could easily cite instances 
where the most ‘advanced ”’ was as evi- 
dently dynamic as the most ‘“ conserva- 
tive” could be, and no less easily where 
both ‘advanced’ and “ conservative” 
were equally ineffective. Churches live by 
the spirit, not by the letter. | | 

It is the fate of all who engage 
seriously in the work of life to see those 
whom they have regarded as leaders and 
champions, one by one pass away, leaving 
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behind them a void that nothing seems 
capable of filling. It was assuredly so in 
the times of our fathers, though we may 
forget it; and it is so in our times. 
Within the last decade or two we in 
London have witnessed the departure 
of a remarkable succession of men, 
whose character and ability would shed 
lustre on any movement with which 
they were connected. When only one 
such is taken from a little congregation 
the loss is felt severely; when it is a 
strong and gifted preacher who goes, 
or an inimitable writer, the feeling that 
naturally arises is one almost of despair. 
Where are the fine speakers, the brilliant 
writers, the ripe scholars—where the men 
of high social standing, of wide culture 
and ample fortune to match ? Casting 
our glance along the obituaries of the 
_ past years one might easily justify such 
plaintive exclamations, and feel that. it 
could not be that so many and so good 
could be taken and yet leave many and 
good behind. 

But sensible as we must be of our 
losses, I for one refuse to admit that the 
abounding young life of which we have 
seen so much in London lately is any- 
thing but the brightest augury for the 
coming century. We have still with us 
men and women who will rank amongst 
the ‘choicest models for another age; our 
ministerial ranks are nearly complete; and 
our community was never more united than 
now. I hope next year’s meetings. and 
services will effectually stimulate us to 
make the most of our resources. Arrange- 
ments are already contemplated which, if 
carried out as designed, will serve to 
summon and weld together our forces for 
efforts worthy of our cause. It will be 
well if in the weeks that remain of the old 
century we all become more sensible of the 
rich inheritance bequeathed to us by the 
good souls that have gone to rest, and 
hallow ourselves anew to serve God and 
man as fully as we can in our time. 


W. G. Tarrant. 
“DUTY ”: A MUSING. 


BY THE LATE ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
IT reacu a duty, yet I do it not, 
And therefore see no higher; but if 
done, 
My view is brighten’d, and another spot 
Seen on my moral sun. 


For, be the duty high as angel’s flight, 
Fulfil it, and a higher will arise, 

H’en from its ashes. Duty is infinite— 
Receding as the skies. 


And thus it is, the purest most deplore 
Their want of purity. As fold by fold, 
In duties done, falls from their eyes, the 
more 
Of duty they behold. 


Were it not wisdom, then, to close our 
eyes 
On duties crowding only to appal ? 
No: Duty is our ladder to the skies, 
And, climbing not, we fall. 


OHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 


——~o—. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

—¥oo— 


Harvest Thanksgiving Services. 

A number ot Harvest Services are reported this 
week, and since our available space was exhausted, 
we have received further reports of similar services 
from Aberdare, Ainsworth, Stamford-street 
(Blackfriars), Chatham, Upperthorpe (Sheffield), 
Newark, I'amworth, and Walthamstow. : 

: 


——_+-— 


Atherton.—Since May last Chowbent Chapel 
has been more or less in the hands of decorators, 
carpenters, plumbers, glaziers, upholsterers, &c. 
The rich old oak remains untouched, but the chapel 
has been re-floored, new leaded windows of suitable 
tint have been put in throughout, uew gasaliers 
fixed up, the vestry enlarged, and the main entranczs 
to the chapel made more convenient. The choice 
decorations on walls and ceilings are in keeping with 
the old building. Two sons of a former minister 
(Dr. Harrison), namely, Messrs. John and G. 
Harrison, of London, have shown their affection for 
the old place by carpeting all the aisles and stair- 
ways with a moss-green patterned Brussels, which 
admirably matches the old dark oak. Mrs, Eckersley 
has recushioned the three pulpits and the Com- 
munion seats inrich plush. Mrs. Smith, of Victoria 
House, has presented a handsome flower vase for 
the communion table, the Ladies’ Sewing Society 
have given enough to furnish the vestry and fit up 
the chapel vestibules, and the young people of the 
Sunday-school have presented a strong and beautiful 
folio edition of the Revised Version of the Bible, 
in large type, for use in the pulpit. On Sunday 
morning last, the many improvements in the chapel 
now being complete, the service and sermon were 
special to the occasion. Mr. Charles Eckersley,J.P., 
a member of the congregation, has offered to the 
chapel trustees a new organ. This gencrous gift was 
cordially accepted, and the new organ, which is to 
be worthy of the chapel, is now being built, and is 
expected to be ready in January. 

Boston.—Last Sunday evening the Rev. J. K. 
Smith, of Belper, conducted the service in the 
Unitarian Chapel, Spain-lane, and preached an 
impressive sermon on “‘ God’s Guidance.” 

Chelmsford.—Harvest Festival Services were 
held on Sunday, the preacher being Mr. E. John 
Harry. 

Crewkerne.—On Thursday, Sept. 20, the chapel, 
which has been closed for some weeks to enable the 
re-seating and renovation ‘of the building to be 
carried out, was re-opened for public worship. The 
old-fashioned pews have been done away with. ‘The 
new seats are in pitch pine, with choir stalls of the 
same material, close by the organ, which is now 
undergoing renovation and improvement. A new 
pulpit in pitch pine, and a new lobby have also been 
provided. The comf srt of worshippers will be much 
enhanced by the wood block flooring now laid down, 
and improved heating apparatus. Another improve 
ment is the colouring of the walls. The cost of the 
re-seating (£250) is being borne by Mr. W. Blake, 
of South Petherton. The cost of the other im- 
provements (about £100) by Mr. E. J. Blake, of 
Crewkerne. There was a well-attended service in 
the afternoon, at which dedicatory prayers were 
offered. An appropriate sermon was preached by 
the Rev. J. E. Odgers, of Oxford, and other 
ministers taking part in the proceedings were the 
Reys. T. B. Broadrick, J. Worthington, E. Parry, 
A. Sutcliffe, and H. S. Solly. A public meeting 
was held in the evening, Mr. EK. J. Blake in the chair. 
An interesting address was given by the Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford, of Bristol, on the subject of the free- 
dom of tthe Unitarian faith. He said he rejoiced 
that the old days of misconception and of bitter 
feeling between different religious denominations 
were passing away. Although this old meeting- 
house stood before them in a new dress, it still 
represented the old convictions handed down to 
them through centuries, The Rev. J. E. Odgers 
touched on the history of Unitarianism in Crew- 
kerne. ‘Amongst the glorious band of ministers 
ejected through the Act of Uniformity was Mr. 
Tompkins, who ministered in that chapel for some 
time. James Stephenson, the ejected vicar of Mar- 
tock, fled to Holland, and after qualifying there as 
a medical man, returned and practised here as such, 
also performing the duties of a minister. The 
chapel was put into trust in 1733, but he was in- 
clined to believe there had been an earlier chapel. 
William Blake, the elder, became the minister in 
1754, and after a service of forty-five years he was 
succeeded by William Blake the younger. The 
former was the great-grandfather of both the chair- 


man and himself (the speaker). The latter died in 
1821. To show the broadness of the views held by 
former ministers, Mr. Odgers remarked that William 
Blake, sen., was a Trinitarian, while his son was a 
definite and advanced Unitarian, and there was no 
reason to think that the former absolutely dis- 
approved of his son’s views. It was the duty of the 
congregation to keep unimpaired this freedom of 
thought. Other speakers followed, including Mr. 
C, Conway, of Ringwood, representing the Southern 
Association, and the Revs. J. Worthington and H.S, 
Solly. On Sunday, Sept. 23, the Rev. J. E. Odgers 
conducted services held to celebrate the anniversary 
of the Sunday-school. 

Elland.—On Sunday last, Sept. 30, the Harvest 
Festival Services was held in Christ Church, the 
preacher being the Rev. James Taylor, minister of 
the church. The attendance in the afternoon was 
only moderate, but in the evening there was a large 
congregation, the church being nearly full. The 
church was very prettily decorated, and there was 
a good array of fruit and flowers. The receipts 
from collections and the sale of fruit, &¢., amounted 
to about £3. A lecture by the Rey. Charles Har- 
grove, M.A., of Leeds, on “The Passion Play at 
Ober-Ammergau and some of its Juassons,” 
announced for delivery on Tuesd+y evening, 
Oct. 2, is deferred to Oct. 23. The inaugural 
meeting of the Literary Guild and Social Union 
was held on Tuesday evening, Sept. 25, Mr. and 
Mrs, R. H. Fletcher being host and hostes:, and a 
very pleasant evening was spent, 

Exeter.— The members of the George’s Chapel 
Social Circle had the pleasure last Saturday of a 
visit from Miss Tagart. After tea Lady Bowring, 
who presided, explained that their circle had gladly 
accepted an invitation to affi'iate with the Central 
Society in London, Miss Tagart then give an 
address on the work of the Central Postal Mission 
and Unitarian Workers’ Union, They were, she 
said, doing pioneer missionary work. The reading 
circles in connection with the Postal Mission had 
exercised an enlightening influence, while the 
summer excursions, in which members of other 
churches took part, were a great success. By the 
loan of books to small town and village libraries 
much excellent educational work had been done, 
and gifts of books fur this purpose would be grate- 
fully appreciated. They did not set out to make 
converts, but what they wanted was to hely people 
to lead a higher intellectual life and to make them 
better citizens. 

Halstead.—A Harvest Thanksgiving Service 
was held on Sunday last, when Mr. W. H. Shrub- 
sole, F.G.S., of London, occupied the pulpit. 
There was a good display of samples of corn, fruit, 
and other seasonable products of the district, 
tastefully arranged. The unusually large attend- 
ance was a cause of special gratification ; and it 
was observed that many of the adults present were 
those who, in their childhood, had attended the 
once flourishing Sunday-school. Although the 
weather was wet, both the congregation and the 
collection were the largest that have been for many 
yeare. The services of the orchestral band, con- 
ducted by Mr. Finch, in leading the singing, and in 
playing selections of classical music as voluntaries, 
were much appreciated. 

Ilkeston.—On Saturday, Sept. 22, on the eve of 
his leaving for Nantwich, the congregation made a 
farewell presentation to the Rev. E. A. Maley and 
Mrs. Maley, consisting of a handsome portmanteau, 
and a flower vase and glass, Mr. Shaw made the 
presentation, and the Revs. J. Birks and W. Lind- 
say expressed the sympathy of neighbouring 
ministers. Mr. Maley said that what attracted him 
to Nantwich was that they hadaschool. That was 
the great need of a church, and he urged them to 
do their best at Ilkeston to have one. The money 
spent on the chapel had all been raised, and they 
were free to start on the fresh effort. He asked 
them to remember, when their new minister came, 
that he was not their servant, he was God’s ser- 
vant. Their endeavour was not to proselytise, 
they stood for something freer and better, a home 
for those who could not be bound and tied by 
ereeds.- The cause they had was not their own 
little cause, it was God’s great cause as representet 
there in the Unitarian body, 

Liscard.— Anniversary services were held in the 
Memorial Church last Sunday, the preacher being 
the Rev. James Crossley, of Birkenhead. The same 
special order of service was used as at the opening 
of the church last year. 

London: Bermondsey.—Aftir the quarterly 
social gathering of the Band of Hope on the 25th 
ult., a public meeting was held, at which a number 
of parents and friends were present. The Presi- 
dent, Mr, J. C, Pain presided, and addresses were 
given by the Revs. I. E. M. Edwards and F. 
Allen, and Mr. W. G. Dannell (of the Southwark 
Band of Hope Union), Twenty-six prizes were 
distributed by Mr. Edwards to members who had 
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attended regularly since the beginning of the year. 
The Secretary, Mr. A. W. Harris, explained that it 
had been decided to award prizes at this meeting 
instead of at Christmas as usual, owing to the Band 
of Hope officers having received notice from the 
Church Committee that the church would probably 
be closed after Sept. 30 ; but as at the last moment 
they learnt that arrangements had been made for 
Mr. Edwards to take temporary oversight of the 
church, they were glad to be able to announce that 
meetings would be held as usual, at any rate for the 
present. , Harvest Festival Services were held last 
Sunday and were very successful, in spite of the 
inclement weather. At the close of the services, 
which completed the temporary engagement of the 
Rey. D, Amos, he was warmly thanked for his 
services. 

London: Stratford.— Harvest Festival Services 
were held on Sunday last, conducted by the Rev. 
T, E. M. Edwards, who preached in the morning on 
“Lessons from the Harvest ’’ and in the evening on 
“The Joy in the Harvest.” The church was taste- 
fully decorated with corn, fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables. The congregations were good, espe- 
cially in the evening, when the church was com- 
fortably filled, The singing of the hymns, led by 
the choir of the Young People’s Guild, was heartily 
joined in by the congregation, besides which 
some anthems were well rendered by the choir. 

Loughborough. — On Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 26, the members of the Victoria-street 
Church held a farewell soirée in the schoolroom, to 
publicly bid farewell to the Rey. H. E. Haycock, 
who is leaving Loughborough for Chester. In the 
course of the evening, Mr. Haycock was presented 
with a gold- watch and chain from the members of 
the church, and an album from the teachers and 
scholars in the school. Mr. W. Moss, the Rev. H. 
Gow, B.A., and Mrs. Wright took part in the pre- 
sentation. On the following Sunday Harvest and 
Farewell Services were held; in the evening the 
church was fairly well filled. Mr. Haycock, in an 
able discourse, made special reference to his eight 
years’ ministry with this church, and at the close 
bade farewell to the members and friends, 

Manchester : Strangeways.—The parents’ 
annual party in connection with the Sunday-school 
was held on Wednesday evening, Sept. 26. The 
attendance was adversely affected by the wet 
weather and the preparations for the elections, 
After tea the Rev. W. R. Shanks, as chairman, 
addressed the meeting on the work of the past 
year and the prospects of the school. Songs and 
duets were agreeably rendered by members of the 
choir. The Rev. W. H. Burgess, B.A., of Accring- 
ton, gave an address, and presented over twenty 
certificates won by scholars at, the recent M.D.S.S.A. 
examinations. A dramatic sketch, cleverly played 
by three members, brought the meeting to a 
close. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: Church of the Divine 
Unity.—In closing a sermon on “ The Opportunities 
of Man,” the preacher, the Rey. Frank Walters, 
said that the vanished days of a life of faithfulness 
could never perish, they became blessed memories, 
they entered into the character, they survived as 
divine influences, Referring to the death of the 
Rey. John Slater, Mr. Walters went on to say: 
My friends, these thoughts recall the memory of 
one who has just passed away, one very near and 
dear to so many members of this church. He was 
a child of our church; his. earliest religious 
influences were received within these walls, Years 
ago he left usin the enthusiasm of youth to enter 
upon his life-work ; he left his sanctuary where he 
had consecrated himself to Gud, to become a 
minister of religion and a faithful servant of Jesus 
Christ. Ever since the record of his life has been 
one of unremitting service and constant fidelity. 
In a course of simple, unostentatious labour he 
followed his Master, and devoted himself to the 
cause of that Gospel which was so dear to his 
heart. Just as he was entering upon the evening 
of his life, he has been suddenly called away— 
called from his earthly toil to his heavenly reward ; 
and to this faithful minister of Christ, just as 
gladly as to the most renowned leader in the 
army of the living God will be given the welcome : 
“ Well done, good and. faithful servant, enter into 
the jay of thy Lord.” At the conclusion of the 
sermon the “ Dead March” was played on the 
organ, the congregation standing reverently in 
their places. 

Richmond.—On Sunday next Harvest Thanks- 
giving Services, Offertories for Indian Famine 
Fund. At the morning service Protab Chunder 
Mozoomdar will preach, 

The South Wales Unitarian Assosiation.— 
The autumnal meetings of the above Association 
were held at Dowlais on 27th ult., when there was 
a fair muster of ministers. At 11 a.m. the miniaters 
and delegates mst, and several topics of interest 
were discussed. The question of the Ymofynydd 


(the Welsh “ Inquirer”) was brought forward, the 
having 


editor, the Rev. J. Hathren Davies, 
announced his intention of resigning his post at 


the fend of the current year, a resolution was 
expressing the warmest 


adopted unanimously, 
thanks of the Association to Mr. Davies for his 


faithful services as editor during the long period of 


thirteen years. The Revs. David Evans and T. 
Arthur Thomas were then appointed to take Mr. 
Davies’s place as joint editors, to commence with 
the new year. Reference was made to the heavy 


debts on several of our chapels. Some of the reports 


were sad in the extreme, the debts, like a nightmare, 
weighing down the spirits of the good people. The 
matter was regarded as urgent, and the hope was 
expressed that the Glamorganshire ministers would 
give their best attention at their next meeting, 
The due celebration of the advent of the New Cen- 
tury was touched upon, but nothing satisfactory 
was done, It is to be hoped that the question will 
not be allowed to drop, as it is not likely that any 
of us will have such a chance again. On ‘Wednesday 
evening, after a Communion service, at which the 
Rev, Jokn Davies, Altyplaca, officiated, two sermons 
were delivered, and on Thursday, at 2.30, two more, 
and two again at 6.30. Theattendance on Wednes- 
day was somewhat scanty, probably owing to the 
sudden downpour of rain, and the fact that a 
political meeting was held close by-; but on Thurs- 
day the meetings were all that could be desired, 
and it is to be hoped the good seed soon will bear 
fruit a hundredfold. i 
Warwick.—On Sunday last, amid bright and 
tasteful decorations, the Harvest Festival was held 
in High-street Chapel. the minister, the Rev. A. M. 
Holden, preaching in the morning on “ Joy” and 


in the, evening on “ Thankfulness,” and suitable 
Collections. for the 


bymns, &c., being sung, 
Todian Famine Brahmo Somaj 
£3 93, 4d. 

Yeovil.—Last Sunday very successful Harvest 
Thanksgiving Services were held, showing that 
there are at length some signs of hopeful revival 
here. The chapel was most beautifully decorated, 
a few willing workers having been engaged in their 
task all through the previous week, with a result 
that would have surprised those who have known 
the building only under the cheerless and depress- 
ing circumstances that have too long distinguished 
its appearance. In the morning service was con- 
ducted by Mr. W. B. Matthews, of Bridport, who 
has now the place under his charge, and who has 
undertaken the journey thither nearly every Sunday 
since last February. In the evening the preacher 
was the Rey. H. 8. Solly, of Bridport, whose father 
began his ministry here in the year 1840. Heavy 
rain had thinned the congregation in the morning, 
but it was fine at night, and the seats in the chapel 
were then well filled, and the special hymns were 
sung heartily and with good taste. On the following 
Monday evening a tea-party was held in the Victoria 
Room, at which Mr. Matthews was again present, 
and a very pleasant and encouraging evening was 
spent, It may interest Postal Mission workers to 
learn that an advertisement in Pullman's Weekly 
has lately brought a highly valued helper to our 
cause in Yeovil. - 
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BIRTHS. 
THORNELY—On the 29th Sept., at 60, Herne Hill, 


S.E,, the wife of William Thornely, Jun., M.B., 
of a son, Bek 


MARRIAGES. 


HaprigLD—Cuntirre— On the 22nd Sept., at 
Dunham-road Chapel, Altrincham, by the Rev. 
Dendy Agate, B.A., Robert Walter Hadfield, 
M.R.C.V.S. (Melbourne, Derby), fth son of 


the late John Hadfield, of Altrincham, to | 


Jessie, second daughter of the late George 
Cunliffe, of Arnside and Bolton, 


DEATHS. 


Lister—On the 2nd Oct., at 6, Stanhcpe-street, 
Hyde Park, George Daniel Lister, of Lloyd’s, 
aged 62. - 

WinsER—On the 2nd Oct., at 7, Arboretum-street, 
Nottingham, the residence of her uncle, Frank- 
lin Winser, Rose, the daughter of Albert and 
Mary Winser, of Ratsberry, Tenterden, Kent, 
aged 28 yeara. 
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Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, ; 


CO ATIEN DALE 


———— 
SUNDAY, October 7. 
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= It is requested that notice of any alteration - 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m., Boys’ Own Brigade Service, “ What J 
can do,” Rev. FrepERIc ALLEN; and 7 PYM.,, 
“Getting hold of the Truth,” Rev. T. E. M, 
Epwarps. On Sunday, the 14th, at 7 p.m. 
(Anniversary Services), Rev. Prorap CaunpER 
Mozoompar on “ Universal Religion.” : 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 AM. and 7 p.m, Rev. F. W. Sranzey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7 P.m.,Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.M, 
Rev. A. J, MarcHant, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. H. Woops Perris, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane. 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 A.M., Rey. 
Brooke Herrorp, D.D,, and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Enaar Dapiyn. ; 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Enuis. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.M. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawxs Hicgs, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and7 P.M., Rey. A. FaRQUHARSON. 

- Harvest Thanksgiving. : 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. Cuynowetn Pops, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 A.M., Rev. H.S. 
Perris, M.A., and 7 p.m, Rey. P. H. Wick- 
STEED, M.A, 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
1] a.m. (Service for the Young), and 7 P.Mm., 
Rev. W. G. CapMan, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. Jenkins Jonss. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.™., 
Prorar C, Mozoompar, and 7 P.m., Rev. S. 
FaRRINGTON, Service for Children, 3 p.m. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., “ In God’s 
Keeping,’ Mr. Lucxinae Tavener, and 7 P.M., 
“For the Son of Man’s Sake,” Morton Barnes, 
B.A.Cantab. : 

Stoke Newington, The Greev, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. W. Woopina, B.A. — S 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
Rev. T, E. M. Epwarps, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. E. 
CAPLETON, - 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill.. 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rey. 
Dr. Mummery, 


Se 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., 
“Supply.” 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m. Rev. 
Row anpd Hity. 

Buackproot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BiLacKPooL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bopretn Sirs. 

Boor, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
Rev. J. Mortgey Mitts, and 6.30 P.M., Rev, 
H. W. Hawsgezs. : ; 

Bournemovuts, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road 
1] a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Coz, 

BrapDFrorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E, CeREpIG Jongs, M.A. 


Briauron, Christ Church( Free Christian), New-road, 


North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M, Livens. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 


7 P.M., Rev. G. Srrerr. j 
CanterBury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 
Deat and Watmzr Free Christian Uhurch, High- 

st.,11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rey. T, SHAKSPEARE. 
Dever, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 

and 6,30 p.m., Rey, 8S. Borrows. 
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Eastpourng, Masonic Room, Gildridge Hotel, by 
the Railway Station, 11 am, and 6.30 p.m., 
Rev. G. St. Crarr. 
GuinpForD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana Buckianp. 
Hastincs, Free Christian Church, South Terrace 
; (opposite Recreation Ground), 11 aM, and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON, 
Horsam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
1] a.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rey. J. J. Marten. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Rev. 
C. Hararove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. ALEX. WEBSTER. 

LivERPOoL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, B.A., and 6.80 p.m., Rev. A. 
CospENn SMITH. 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp, 

Liverpoor, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. Dr. KLEIN, 

MancHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M, Rev. W. R. SHanxs. 

MaraarteE, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. Pixu, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m, Rev. 
J. E. Opazrs, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M., Mr. THomas Bonp.- 

ORTSMOUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 

6.45 p.m. Mr, G. Coszens Prion. 

Ramseaatz, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. B. BarnuiLt, 


-Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 


11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
ROOHDALE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m, and 6 P.m., 
Rev. IT’. 2. SpEDDING. : 
SoaRsorovuan, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 
Mr, A. Hermann Tomas, B.A. 
Srpmovurg, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M, 
Sovuruport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 

_ 6.30 P.m., Rey. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

EVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House; 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Dendy. Stables in the 
grounds, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. li. O’Connor. : 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m 

Yorg,St Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M.and6.30P.m., 
Rev. Henry Rawines, M.A. 


eee ee ey 
IRELAND. 


WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mettone. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


<< 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 


7 P.M, 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. Subject, “The Religion 
of Unitarians not a Mere Negation,” MORTON 
BARNES, B.A.Cantab. Tea at Six o’clock. All 
welcome. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICALSOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Oct. 7th, 
“John Ruskin, 


at 11.15, J. A. HOBSON, M.A, 
Revolutionist.”? Concert at 7. 


FDULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


EV. W. MASON can SUPPLY during 


the Summer and Autumn, or take temporary 
charge of VACANT PULPIT.— Address, Culcheth, 
Warrington. 


NO BE LET, Townsend, Ilminster, # 
picturesque old-fashioned detached RSI 
DENCE, standing in 15 acres of ground, and con 
taining 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room 
and kitchens, besides 3 other rooms connected with 
the house ; dairy, excellent range of outbuildings, 
stabling for 2 horses, nice flower garden, walled 
vegetable and fruit garden, 2 orchards well stocked 
with choice table and cider apples, meadows and 
coppice ; 20 minutes’ walk from the railway station, 
10 minutes from the chapel. Rent £100 per 
annum.—Apply to J, ©. BaKkER, Esq, Solicitor, 
Ilminster, ; 


RITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


A MEETING of the COUNCIL will be held at 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, on TUESDAY, October 23rd, 1900, 
The Chair will be taken by the President, Sir Jonn 
T, Brunner, Bart., at Four o’clock. Mr. P. C. 
Mozoompar will give a Short Address, at 5 o'clock, 
previous to his departure for India. 

Any NOTICES of MOTION by Members should 
reach the Office on or before Saturday, October 13. 


W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 


Board and Resivence, 


——_. 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs., Robert TURNER, 94 Grosvenor 
road, S.W. 


BeARD and RESIDENCE.—Private, 

superior, quiet FAMILY HOME. Permanent 
or otherwise. Electric light; bathroom. Refer- 
ences.—Miss PENNY, 18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, London. 


Boe COLLEGE, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


PrincrpaL—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

The SESSION 1900-1901 will OPEN on 
THURSDAY, October 4th. STUDENTS are re- 
quested to enter their names on WEDNESDAY, 
October 38rd, f 

LECTURES are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education. Taken systematically they 
form a connected and progressive course, but a 
single course of Lectures in any subject may be 
attended. 

COURSES are held in preparation for all the 
Examinations of the University of London in Arts 
and Science for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) 
and for the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and 
also a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in 
Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students 
for Practical Work. Two Entrance Scholarships 
awarded yearly. A Gladstone Memorial Prize and 
the Early English Test Society’s Prize are awarded 
to Students each June. 

The ART SCHOOL is open from 10 to 4, 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


] Q™=CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
eae re LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 


Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrenox, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, : 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupax, A.R.I.B.A,, 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 

F, H. A, Harpoasrte, F.S.1.,5, Old Queen-at,, S.W. 

Miss Ormx, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD T'aY.eEp, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs, Henry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d, ; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur. 
chase aouses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


OUNG LADY wanted as MOTHER’S 
HELP (at Hampstead, London). Good 
health. Baby 7 months, boy 5. No teaching ; 
light household duties ; must be accustomed to 
children. Salary £20.—Apply, by letter, Mrs, 
Macrak Moir, Hedgeside, Headley, Hants. 


LADY, with considerable experience, 
desires a daily re-eugagement at Christmas 
as SECRETARY or GOVERNESS. Good reader 
and writer, Haglish and arithmetic (Camb. Higher 
Loeal), good French, Latin, German, music, draw- 
ing, Excellent refs.—Miss Taipot, 38, Westberc- 


road, W. Hampstead, N.W. 


|b Telegraphic Address: © BIRKBROK, LONDON.” 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere, Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—*< Osmunda,” Fir’ 


Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens), 
Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 
Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light- and 
every comfort. BOARD and RESIDENCE from 
30s, Send for particulars, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


OURNEM OUT H.—Comfortable 

HOME offered to Young Ladies who need 

mild climate during winter months, where they 

can contirue their studiesand devote special atten- 

tion to languages, painting, and music. Resident 

French and German teachers. Swedish gymnasium. 
Principal, Fin BEYERHAUS, Pine Tree Glen. 


Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sauitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipney P. PotrEr, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers, 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Liit. 


Apariments, 1/6 to 2/6.. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


Tf. Se LO, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QureTUDE, Lonpon.” 


ESTABLISHED 18651, 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


O f onthe minimum monthly balances, fo) 
/, when not drawn below £100 , 
i fe) 3 re) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


1° 10° 
co /. on Deposits repayable on domana. OY F /. 
2fo 2fo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


wee FRANCIS RA¥ZNSCROFT, Manager 
Telephone No. 6 Holborn. 
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Schools, etc. 
—e— 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


The College adheres to tts original principle of 


freely imparting Theological knowledge without 
insisting wpoon the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines, 


SESSION 1900-1901. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., will deliver 

the OPENING ADDRESS in the College on 
MONDAY, October 15th, at 5 pM. 

H. ENFIELD DOWSON, 

A. H. WORTHINGTON, 


EAUFORT, WOODSTOCK AVENUE, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School, Highgate), 
Classes in DRESSMAKING, DANCING, &c., 
are being arranged for the Winter Months. 
NEXT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, 
September 19th. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


———. 


Principat—Miss BAILY, 
HEADMISTRESS -Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons, 


Ga 


, Secs, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 


of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 


The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 


the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 


Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Scholarships have been obtained 


Examinations. 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 


For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben, 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PENKETH, nr. WARRINGTON. 

Healthy country district, 

Fee £40 per annum. 

Write for prospectus. 


Head Master—ALBERT POLLARD, B.A. 
fate WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


PRINOIPAL : 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


H™ FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given ina 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessiz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg). 


Just Published. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vyo, 12s. 6d. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


__A Biography and Study. 
By A. W. JACKSON, AM. 


LONDON: LONGMAINS,. Gra 3s 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


Non-Subscribing Ministers and Congregations of | 
London and the South-Eastern Counties. 
eo 


The TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held at the FRE@ CHRISTIAN CHURCH, | 
HORSHAM (Worthing-road), on TUESDAY, | 
October 9th. | 

RELIGIOUS SERVICE 11.20 a.m. Preacher, 
Rey. Frank K, Fregston, of Essex Church, Ken- 
sington, 

The INTRODUCTORY SERVICE will be con- 
ducted by the Rev. Epgar M. Dapiyn, of Hamp- 
stead. Collection in aid of the Funds of the | 
Assembly. 

LUNCHEON at the ALBION HALL, 1 P.M. 
BUSINESS MEETING in the Free Christian 
Church, 2.15 P.m., the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., 
President, in the chair. TEA at the Albion Hall, 
4.45pm. POSTAL MISSION MEETING in the 
Sohoolroom, Worthing-road, 5.30 P.M. : 

PUBLIC MEETING in the Albion Hall, at 
6.30 P.M. Chairman, Epwin Exis, Esq., J.P., C.C., 
supported by W. Brake OpgERs, Esq., Q.C., Revs. 
W. Copgetanp Bowrr, M.L.S.B., Epgar M. Dapiyn, 
8. GarpveR Preston, H.S.B., and others, 

Tickets for the Luncheon, 28,; and Tea, 9d. 
(after Oct. 2nd the price will, be 2s. 6d, and 1s.), 
may be obtained of the Church Secretaries ; of 
Mr, Puiie Green, at Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C., or of the Hoa, Sec, 


Times oF Tratns.—L. B. and S, C. Railway,—a 
fast train at ordinary fares leaves London Bridge 
at 9.40 4.m. for Horsham ; this train does not run 
from Victoria ; but friends travelling by the 9.13 
from Victoria can change at Sutton into the fast 
train from London Bridge. Cheap Return Tickets 
(33, 9d.) are igsued for the 8 A.M. train from both 
Stations. 

Rey. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
5, Holland Grove, London, 8,W. 


Bb CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in 
MANCHESTER, on SATURDAY, Oct.-13th, 1900. 
Service in Cross-street Chapel at 3.P.M. Preacher, 
Rev. JosepH Woop, of Birmingham, Business 
Meeting at 4.30. Public Tea in Lower Mosley- 
street Schools at 5.30, 

PUBLIC MEETING in the Memorial Hall at 
6.30. Chairman, Joan Denpy, Esq. ; Subject, 
“Our Unitarian Message to the People.” Speakers, 
Rev. J.C. Streer on ‘What we think of Christ 
and his Teaching” ; H. CaatreiLD CLARKE, Esq., 
on “ What we think of Man and his Duty” ; Rev. 
J, Morcan WHITEMAN on “ What we think of the 
Bible.” 

Manchester and neighbouring friends cordially 
invited to give brotherly support. 

B. C. CONSTABLE, Hon. Sec. 


IRKENHEAD UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


SALE OF WORK, October 25th, 26th, and 27th, 
for the purpose of paying off the Debt on the 
Schools recently built. 

Contributions of al] kinds will be gratefully 
received by 
Miss WILLMER, 

48, Wellington-road, Birkenhead ; 
EK. WALLACE, 
15, Reedville, Birkenhead. 


or 


(Des (42) desires engagement as 

HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, ASSIST- 
ANT-MATRON ;_ experienced, well - educated, 
Good reference.—Address, W., 19, Camden Park- 
road, Camden Town, N.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
With 2 Portraits. Largé crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


A BIOGRAPHY AND STUDY. 
By A. W. JACKSON, A.M. 
Contents : 


Book J.—T'He Man. 
Chapters 1. Ancestry, Family, Early Home ; 


| 2. Education ; 3. Ministry in Dublin ; 4. Ministry 


in Liverpool; 5, Ministry in Liverpool (contd.) ; 


| 6. London ; 7. Later Publications: a Remarkable 


Testimonial ; 8. His Intellect; 9. Personal Features. 


Book I].—TuEr Rericious TEACHER, 
Chapters 1. The Preacher; 2. The Christian 
Theologian ; 3. The New Testament Critic. 


Book II].—THE PHmLosopHEeR oF RELIGION. 
Chapters 1. Knowledge; 2. God and Cosmos; 
3. God and Conscience ; 4. His Criticism of 
Pantheism ; 5. Freedom and Immortality, 
wes 


Mr. Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.€., 
will forward a copy of the Life of Dr. Martineau, 
carriage paid, on receipt of a Postal Order for 10s, 


Suitable for Children’s Winter Gatherings, Tea 
Parties, Prizegivings, &c., and for 
Home Representation. 


PLAYS. FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By HENRY W. HAWKES. 


1. Robin Hood. 5 Beauty & the Beast 
2. Dick Whittington. * Red Riding Hood. 
3. Cinderella. 6. William Tell. 

4. Babes in the Wood. | 7. King Amor. 


Price 8d. each, net. By post 3d., or the 7 post 
free for Is. 9d. 

“These simple and interesting little plays are 
written gracefully and with good taste, and might, 
by the elder children, be performed very éffectively.” 
—Schoolmaster, Wise 

‘The plays are short and simple in character, 
being versions of the~ familiar old stories whose 
titles they bear, and can be commended to the notice 
of those who are on the look-out for suitable pieces 
of this nature for representation.’— Literary World. 


London: B. C. Harz, 4, Essex-street, Strand, W.C 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for October.—“ The True Patriot.” 
Price 1d., post free 14d. 
Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 
Volume IX. commences with this Number. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cras. S'rarngr, 82, Ravens 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


HURCH LIFE FOR UNITARIANS,. 

A Sermon on the Present Condition and 
Possible Future of the Body. By Vernon HERFORD, 
BA. Post free, 14d., from 60, Percy-street, Oxford. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE. — 
Founded in 1873, this Alliance upholds an 
equal moral standard for all men and women alike, 
and seeks for promises of personal purity mainly 
among young men. Subscriptions and donations 
are earnestly requested to strengthen the financial 
position of the Alliance and increase its oppor- 
tunities. Pamphlet by Rev. C. J. Street, M.A,,. 
LL.B., 1d.; ‘The Pioneer,” quarterly, 1d.—Secre- 
tary, E. Hammonp, 18, Tothill-street, S.W. 


Printed by Woopratt & KiInDER,70t076,Long Acre W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kmnnrpy, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHN Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, H.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Jonn HEYwoop, Deansgate,— 
Saturday, October 6, 1900. 
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NOTES 


Tae Inpran Famine Branmo Somas 
Funp.—Mr. Ion Pritchard acknowledges 
receipt of the following donations :— 
Amount already acknowledged, £2,422 3s. ; 
Readers of the Christian Register, Boston, 
U.S.A. (additional), £82 1s,; Dundee 
Church, £1 8s.; Horsham Church, EDS 
Alfred Clarke, 10s. é6d.; 8..T. W., £1; 
Collecting box at Hotel de la Poste 
Bérisal, Switzerland, £1 10s.; T. K, 
2s. 6d.; Class Collection by Miss Ethel C. 
Make, 38.3" O:B., 58. 5° Co N., 108.3. 5K. F,, 
£1; , Readers of New Kingdom (additional), 
18s. 6d.; Mrs, A. Lloyd Thomas, £1; 
Upperthorpe Chapel, Sheftield. (addi- 
tional), £1 3s. 6d.; Mrs. Jevons, 
(additional), £1 15s.; West Grove 
Church, Cardiff, £4 18s, 5d.; the Rev. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A. (additional), £5 ; 
Harvest Festival at Upper Brook-street 
Fiee Church, Manchester, £6 5s.; Ditto 
Sunday- school, Wisi £10; Tichwiond 
Free Church, £13; F. 8. Johnson (Ham- 
burg), 5s.; total, £2,556 16s. 5d. Will 
friends kindly note that the Fund is now 
closed, 

Tue coming week is crowded with 
events of special interest to our people. 
On Monday the new session opens at 
Manchester ‘ College, Oxford, with an 
address by Mr. R. D. Darbishire, an old 
student, and a devoted friend of the 
College, for many years its lay-secretary, 
one in whom by heredity and_ by life-long 


conviction the spirit of the College may be. 


said to be incarnate. On Tuesday evening 
is the first of the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter’s 
lectures at Hssex Hall, in the course on 
“The Bible in the Nineteenth Century.” 
On Wednesday the autumnal meeting of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is to be held at Sheffield, followed 
on Thursday by the bi-centenary celebra- 
tions at the Upper Chapel. Particulars of 
these meetings will be found in another 


column, as also a further notice of Mr. 
Manning’s history of the Upper Chapel, 
to which we referred last week, The 
overflowing hospitality of Sheffield, at the 
time of the National Conference meetings 
in 1897, is still fresh in our memory, and 
we trust that in the coming week there 
may be a great gathering of friends from 
many sides to enjoy a similar delightful 
experience, and to take part in celebra- 
tions of so much significance. 


Once more the London Bazaar comes 
to the front, but only to make its last 
appearance, and then take its final fare- 
well of friends, afar off and near at hand. 
It has been decided to have a clearance 
sale at Essex Hall, on Thursday, the 25th 
inst., of the various articles left over from 
the Great Bazaar in May. An opportunity 
will thus be afforded of purchasing Christ- 
mas presents in good time, as well as other 
things both useful and ornamental. Par- 
ticulars of the sale will be found in the 
advertisement columns. 

THe Rey. I. K. Frerston began on 
Thursday evening at the Hssex Church 
School-room a minister’s class for religious 
instruction, which is to be continued 
weekly until Dec. 20, in preparation for a 
New Year’s service of welcome into the 
church. The subjects to be dealt with 
each week are printed on a syllabus which 
may be had of Mr. Freeston, and we are 
requested to say that the class is freely 
open to young people (but it is not for 
children) who may wish to attend, even 
though quite unconnected with the church, 
The class meets at 8.15 p.m. 


Tae Stopford Brooke Lectureship at 
University College is to be inaugurated by 
a course of lectures to be delivered by Mr. 
Brooke himself, in the Botanical Theatre 
of the College, on Thursday evenings, at 
8 o’clock, beginning with an inaugural 
lecture on Nov. 1, to. be followed by four 
lectures cn Robert Browning. A second 
course of five lectures on poets other than 
Browning and Tennyson (Clough, Arnold, 
Rossetti, Morris, &c.), between 1840 and 
1890, will begin on Thursday, Jan. 31, 
1901. The lectures will be freely open to 
the public by tickets, on which subscribers 
to the Lectureship Fund have a first claim, 
Applications for tickets, which are limited 
in number, must be made to the secretary 
at University College, marked “‘ Stopford 
Brooke Lectures,” and enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope. Applications for the 
first course must be made not later than 
Monday next, Oct. 15. 


- 


A memortat to Ruskin was unveiled 

last Saturday at Friars’ Crag on Derwent- 

water, a spot familiar to him from early 

childhood and remem mpoed $ the BEERS 0 of 
V fa 


“MEADVILLE Ess SS 


the first deep impression he received of 
the beauty of Nature. The monument 
consists of a simple block of Borrowdale 
stone. On one side is the monogram of 
Christ enclosed in a circle, and the follow: 
ing inscription from the “ Deucalion ” :— 

The spirit of God is around you in the air 
you breathe—His glory in the light you see, 
and in the fruitfulness of the earth and the 
joy of His creatures. He has written for 
you day by day His revelation, and he has 
granted you day by day your daily bread. 
On the other side, looking across the lake, 
is a bronze medallion, by Signor Lucchési, 
representing Ruskin’s face in profile, and 
as he was in his'‘prime. The monument was 
unveiled by Mrs. Arthur Severn and an 
address was given by Canon Rawnsley on 
Ruskin’s connection with Keswick and that 
part of the Lake country. 


In connection with the re-opening last 
Saturday of the Little Portland-street 
Chapel, the Rev. H. 8. Perris, the present 
minister, has prepared a sketch of the 
history of the chapel, which was dis- 
tributed to friends attending the service. 
The chapel was opened in May, 1833, by 
the Rev. Edward Tagart, minister of the 
congregation, which since 1824 had been 
worshipping in the proprietaty chapel in 
York-street, St. James’s, where the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke afterwards preached, 
before the Bedford Chapel days. Mr. 
Tagart’s ministry was cut short in 1858 
by his death at Brussels, on the return 
journey from a visit to the Unitarian 
churches of Hungary. ‘To him succeeded 
the Revs. J. J. Tayler and James Mar- 
tineau, whose joint-ministry, however, 
only lasted until the close of 1860, when 
Mr. Tayler, feeling the strain of extra 
work too great, was obliged to withdraw, 
and Dr, Martineau remained in sole charge 
until his retirement in 1872. In October, 
1874, the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, coming 
from Dukinfield, entered on his ministry, 
which he relinquished in 1897... Portraits 
of Dr. Martineau, Mr. Tagart, and Mr. 
Wicksteed are included in the pamphlet. 


Mr. Perris’s sketch opens with some 
interesting notes as to the condition of 
this country in the early days of the 
chapel, and the movements of thought 
then going on. He refers to the striking 
development of religious activity on dis- 
tinctively Unitarian lines at the close of 
last century and during the first quarter 
of the present century. But it is a mis- 
take to say of Dr. Priestley that he 
“organised strong Unitarian congrega- 
tions”’ successively in Leeds, Birmingham, 
and Hackney. The old Nonconformist 
congregations werealready there, eminently 
3 respectable societies,” which in those 
days was a term of high praise. They in 
turn welcomed Dr. “Priestley as their 
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minister, and welcomed his strong preach- 
ing of Unitarian Christianity. It is in- 
teresting to note that when in 1844 his 
congregation made a presentation of plate 
to Mr. Tagart as an expression of their 
sense of the value of his services, the in- 
scription on the salver was written by 
Charles Dickens. who for some years was 
i member of the congregation. For the 
benefit of our younger readers we may 
add that Miss Tagart, now so well known 
as President of the Central Postal 
Mission, is a daughter of the former 
minister of Little Portland-street Chapel. 


THe current number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, ander the heading “Some Letters 
of Martineau,” publishes ten letters of the 
ereatest interest selected from the corres- 
pondence of Dr. Martineau with Mr. B. B. 
Wiley, of Chicago, a friend whom he never 
saw, but with whom he exchanged letters 
from time to time for thirty years. The 
first letter, dated from Scotland in 
September, 1862, is very characteristic of 
Dr. Martineau’s readiness to meet every 
genuine appeal for sympathy. Mr. Wiley, 
writing as a stranger, had clearly made 
some intimate confidence, and had enclosed 
his photograph. To this the response is :— 


In trusting me withso much of your inner 
life, you have said not enough of the outer 
to protect me from mistake about your 
proper style and title. I ask myself, as I 
look at your touching words and eyes so full 
of sorrowful wonder, Does he preach ? 
Does anyone lay the Divine humanities so 
much to heart, who has not to speak of them, 
and bring them from their depths??? And 
yet again I think, ‘‘ No, there is the free 
hand here—the flowing soul—that is not 
professional,’” and to this my hope in- 
clines ; for sympathy of lives dissimilar gives 
the deeper witness to their common truth 
and love; and I am always inclined—per- 
versely enough, I daresay-—to suspect my 
own thought, if none but the parsons say 
“‘Amen.’’ Plainly, however, whether you 
are secular or whether you are spiritual, 
you have the manhood that unites and 
transcends them both; and go the old- 
fashioned ‘‘ Mr.’’ that symbolises this 
will do, 


In sending his photograph also, in return 
for that of his new friend, Dr. Martineau 
contrasts it with the engraving from the 
portrait of 1846, and imagines his corres- 
pondent saying they bear the same rela- 
tion to one another as the “ Studies” to 
the ‘“ Endeavours,” and he adds :-— 


In the interval not only have I grown 
elderly, but aninecreasing engagement with 
severe academic studies has worked the 
logical part of me too hard, and possibly 
turned it to the outside, both of the person 
and the speech, The inward identity, I 
believe, persists : in none of us does it really 
change; but to bring it freely and without 
measure to the surface may come to cost us 
more. It may be partly from this cause that 
{f now wonder at my rashnegs in half pro- 
mising a volume on the Ministry of Christ. 


But it is more, I think, because that. divine. 


life—like all things divine—cannot, to my 
present feeling, be truly rendered in treat- 
ment as regular and analytic as a book im- 
plies. It gleams on our purified vision in 
hints and streaks of beauty; and though 
these flow together into fragments of form 
not only distinct but unique, yet every 
attempt to complete them disappoints one, 
and produces a whole quite inadequate to 
the glory of its elements. So I begin to 
suppose that his personality is better left as 
one of those tender and holy mysteries that 
have power over us just because they repre- 
sent, with the sweetest harmonies of our 
life, also the infinite silence in it that 
cannot be broken, 


In a later passage inthe same letter Mar- 
tineau says, “ Emerson himself I love and 
honour more than his books ; though they, 
too, report a sweet and noble nature, that 
has cleared itself into a light serene and 
sublime by pure force of inward fidelity.” 
And he refers to Emerson’s “ Conduct of 
Life,” which he had just been reading, as 
rich in wisdom, Emerson’s poetry, how- 
ever, he finds a complete enigma. 


THe next letter published is thirteen 
years later, and refers to Mr. Brooke Her- 


ford’s settlement at Chicago, and his own | 


relinquishment of preaching. He speaks 
of the pressure of unfinished designs, 
from which comes the impulse of diligence, 
which makes what is called “ the repose of 
age’ less and less possible to him. “TI 
cannot hope,” he says, “to do much to- 
ward arresting the tendency of the age to 
materialistic or idealistic scepticism; but 
it is something to put on record a different 
type of thought in readiness for a time 
when the tide shall turn.” 
later, on Dec. 20, 1877, after Mrs. Mar- 
tineau’s death, he writes :— 


The year that is closing has been the sad- 
dest of my life, and leaves me the survivor 
of a companionship most entire in thought 
and reflection from betrothal in 1822. to 
death last month. A blessing thus pro- 
longed I cannot be so faithless as to turn 
from gratitude into complaint. If I step 
into a darkened path I earry with me a 
blessed light of memory which gives at least 
a “‘gloaming’’ though the sun is set, and 
promises a dawn when the night is gone. 
The short vigilwill soon be over; and while 
it lasts, neither the departed nor the 
lingerer can quit the keeping of the Eyer- 
lasting Love. 


THe Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooxr, who 
has been staying at Aviemore, broke his 
journey home at Glasgow, and on Sunday 
morning preached in Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church to a crowded congregation. 
The sermon was on “The Holidays of the 
Soul,” and had for text (Mark vi. 31) 
“Come ye yourselves into a desert place 
apart and rest awhile.” At the evening 
service, when Dr. Hunter preached to 
young men and women, Mr. Brooke read 
the Lessons and pronounced the Benedic- 
tion. 


Tue Rev. Charles Hargrove’s sermon in 
this month’s Mill Hill Pulpit is on “The 
True Patriot.” The text is Deut. xx. 3, 
and the conclusion as follows :— : 

If we love our country truly, we shall 
not dare usurp the impious phrase, ‘My 
country right or wrong ’—with God or 
against God, approved of mankind or 
execrated ! We shall be fearful lest she 
put herself in the wrong; we shall be 
jealous for her honour; we shall covet for 
her the world’s admiration; we shall feel, 
as if it were directed against our own 
selves, the hatred and abuse of foreign 
nations. Weshall be ambitious for England— 
not that her empire may be still wider, her 
forces by land and sea yet mightier, that 
the dread of her may be upon all the earth— 
itis not these which we shall desire for her, 
for other great nations haye had all these 
and have perished—but rather that she 
should stand approved in the sight of God 
and man, that hers should be the glory of 
righteousness, the supremacy of reasonable- 
ness and goodwill. The patriot is not a 
man who extols, nor is he one who blames 
hisicountry. He is patriot, and he only, 
who loves—above gain, and above kin, and 
above praise, and self—the land which gaye 
him birth, 


Stories from 


Two years | 158. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To Pustisuers.—[All Books, &c., sent to Tas 
INQUIRER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review], 


ld. 


Hans Anderson. 
(Newnes.) : 
Landlopers. By J. Ue Gay Brereton. 
3s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The Speaker's Chair. 
2s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The Riddle of the Universe. 
Haeckel. 6s. (Watts and Co.) 
Tennyson: His Art and Relation to 
Modern Life. 2 Vols. 2s. 6d. each. By 
Stopford A. Brooke. (Isbister.) 
Priesthood and Sacrifice. Edited by W. 
Sanday. 7s. 6d. (Longmans.) : 
How to Read the War News from China. 
ls. (Fisher Unwin.) 
‘Third Karl of Shaftesbury : Life, Letters 
andjPhilosophical Regimen. By B. Rand. 
(Sonnenschein.)  - ; 
Atlantis; The Book of the Angels. Tn- 
terpreted by D. Bridgman-Metchim. 
10s. 6d. (Sonnenschein.) 
The Science of Civilisation. By C. B. 
Phipson. .10s. 6d. (Sonnenschein.) 
Problems in Education. By W. H. 
Winch, B.A. (Sonnenschein.) 
Commerce and Christianity. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


By E. Lummis. 
By E. 


3s. 6d. 


The Bible True from the Beginning. — 


By E. Gough, B.A. 16s. (Kegan Paul.) 
The Gospel According to Darwin. By 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson,, (Open Court - 

Publishing Co.) 

The Work of the Liberal Party. Edited 
by the Hon. R. Russell. 6d. (King and 
Son.) 

Handleiding voor de Oudchristelijke 
Letterkunde. Door Dr. W. C. Van Manen. 
(Leiden: L. Van Nifterik Hz.). 

An Essay on the Nature ond Origin of 
English Blank Verse. By Edward Lummis, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. (A. Brown and Sons.) 

James Martineau: A Biography and 
Study. By A. W. Jackson. 12s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 

The Madness of David Baring. By J. 
Hocking. 3s. 6d. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) 

Henry Barrow, Separatist. By F. J.- 
Powicke, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. (Clarke and Co.) 

Rosebud Annual. 4s. (Clarke and 
Co.) ; 
A Handbook for Ministers of Religion. 
Compiled by W. Copeland Bowie. 1s, 
(Philip Green.) 

Religion in Literature and Religion in 
Infe. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., 
LL.D. Is. (Philip Green.) , 

Fabianism and the Empire. Edited by 
Bernard Shaw. 1s. (Grant Richards.) 

Cornhill, Nineteenth Century, Sunday — 
Magazine, Good Words, Captain, Wide 
World, Strand, Sunday Strand, Traveller, 
King, Contemporary, Scribner's, Expositor, — 
New World, International Journal of 
Ethics. 


Gop’s sun shines over us; the day is 
ours. Shake off the shadows of the night. 
Look at the dead yesterdays only to see 
their final meaning as they lie still in the 
pitiless white light of the irrevocable. But 
then turn to to-day and make every sin 
and every agony an education. Take up 
the past with this spirit, and offer the one 
atonement in consecrated living now,— 
EF. H. Griggs, 
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RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE CENTURY. 


nue 
= THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


“Avrrer describing the splendour and 
imposing effect of the Romish Mass, per- 
formed as he (Sir T. F. Buxton) saw it by 
His Holiness the Pope himself, he says 
‘yet as to any real worship in spirit and 
in truth, I set down in my mind 40 to 1 
in favour of Plaistow Meeting”... 
Why should such a man, a staunch 


- Churchman, writing to his own son, also a 


Churchman, leap over his own Church, 
and make the comparison with a poor, 
often silent, Quaker Meeting ?” * 

Whether Buxton was right or wrong in 
his estimate, the words quoted from him 
in the above passage are typical of a 
strong (though often distant) admiration 
for Quakerism, which is very general. 
But in our days this admiration frequently 
sinks into a lament that the strange but 
staunch little community that once did 
such great things has lost its special 
power, that it has no longer its old 
individuality, that it is even dying out. 

Several changes have taken place which 
give colour to this view. Formerly the 
Quaker and Quakeress were easily 
identified, now they are not. Their dress 
_ has no longer either the unyarying old- 
fashioned cut, or the meek sobriety of 
hue, which still distinguished it not many 
years ago. Also, in general intercourse 
the ‘plain language” -is rarely to he 
heard. In other points more important 
than these, Friends have come into con- 
formity with the ways of “the world.” 
Pianos are to be found in their homes, 
music is systematically taught in their 
schools, some of them dance and go to 
theatres. All this has made the Quaker 
and Quakeress outwardly much more like 
other men and women than they used to 
be, but it is apt to give the ordinary 
observer an exaggerated impression with 
regard to deeper changes. It is true that 
deeper changes have taken place, not 
without numerical loss to the body. The 
adoption of the world’s ways, and the 
freer social intercourse resulting from it, 
have given an entrance to new intellectual 
and religious influences which (reinforced 
in many instances by considerations of 
other kinds) have caused many secessions 
—chiefly to Anglicanism and Unitarianism. 
Owing to these influences from without 
and some from within—especially the 
formerly rigid rule of ‘“ disownment ” for 
marrying out of the Society—there was at 
one period of the century a considerable 
and very ominous decline in the member- 
ship. But of late the tide has set the 
other way, and during last year there was 
a net gain of 121. The source of this 
gain is a matter of great interest. It lies 
in the Adult School work of the Society. 
The story of the beginning of that work 
by Joseph Sturge}in Birmingham is as 
follows :— 

In the year 1845 he was talking with a 
few young friends on the deplorable scenes 
observable in large towns on Sunday morn- 
ings—unwashed laziness lounging in narrow 
streets, troops of boys making‘mischief with 
trees, hedgerows and fences, or playing at 
‘‘piteh and hustle’’ in the out-skirts— 
and expressed a regret that Sunday- 
schools commonly turned their scholars 
adrift at the ripest age for folly and 


* “Private Memoirs of B, and E, Seebohm,” 
edited by their sons, P, 133, 


vice. Could not something be done to 
mitigate the evil? The question was not 
asked in yain; the young Friends present 
were willing to try. Thus began the Adult 
Sabbath School of Birmingham, conducted 
by the younger members of the Society of 
Friends.* 
Joseph Sturge continued to father the 
institution to the end of his life in 1859, 
and it grew rapidly, not only in Birming- 
ham, but also in other towns. At the 
present time over 27,000 men and women 
attend the Friends’ . Sunday-schools, 
besides 13,000 children. Thus there are 
more than two scholars to every member 
of the Society, the present membership 
being roughly 17,000. There is no work 
undertaken by Friends which gives them 
so much hope, and which is so well worth 
the study of outsiders. Some of the 
difficulties which others give up as intract- 
able seem to have been overcome. At the 
very outset what to most of us are moral 
impossibilities were achieved. What more 
difficult than to get anyone to anything 
early on Sunday morning? When the 
Birmingham Friends started their School, 
they fixed 7.30 as the hour for it, and yet 
men and women came. It seems to have 
been on the teachers’ side that this hour 
was first found to be inconvenient ; some 
of them were assistants and apprentices 
and could not get breakfast before coming 


‘to the school. Joseph Sturge met the diffi- 


culty by providing breakfast near the school 
at 7 o’clock, a plan which is continued in a 
developed form at the present day. Then 
there seems to be something in this 
movement which fits it in a peculiar 
degree to do what the ordinary Church 
services largely fail to do—namely, interest 
working men in religion. The ‘“ Pleasant 
Sunday afternoon ” is something analogous 
in other Churches, and its success probably 
depends chiefly upon the same cause— 
namely, the need of some kind of meeting 
freer than the ordinary “ service,’ and 
allowing simpler and directer relations 
between teacher and learner. Again, the 
absolutely democratic system of the 
Quakers, their immunity from all 
suspicion of the taint of clericalism and 
ulterior end, has given them a great ad- 
vantage in this sphere of work; and it 
must be confessed that by their really 
brotherly spirit the advantage is nobly 
used. But whatever be the secret of their 
influence they have come to feel that they 
may, and ought to, use theiradvantage to its 


full extent by strengthening to the utmost 


degree possible the bonds between the 
Adult Schools and their Society, for 
mutual support.f They are now possessed 
with something of their ancient belief in 
a universal mission for their principles. 
They find that the working people who 
attend their schools appreciate these prin- 
ciples; all hesitancy in proclaiming them 
is vanishing; and, though new difficulties 
are arising from the new life, yet there is 
a spirit of earnestness which belongs to 
the hopeofagreatfuture. Inthus attaining 
to a clear consciousness of the significance 


* “Memoirs of Joseph Sturge,” by Henry 
Richard, p. 549. 

+ See Manchester Conference Report, 1895. 
Headley Brothers. This Conference was an entirely 
new departure for Friends, andis a most significant 
event. Never before in the history of the Society 
had there been a succession of meetings for the 
reading of papers and discussion upon questions of 
interest to the Society. The Conference has been 
succeeded by ‘‘Summer Schools” for the study of 
the Bible and other subjects connected with Adult 
School work, but a second Conference has not yet 
been held, 


and the possibilities of the Adult School 
movement, Friends not only have reached 
a turning-point in their own history, 
but also are materially helping to bring’ to 
a turning-point the whole socialbody. In 
Sheffield 20 per cent. of the present mem- 
bership of the meeting is drawn from 
the Adult Schools.* From Birmingham 
and its neighbourhood similar facts might 
be quoted. But these are precisely the 
places where Friends are making the most: 
strenuous efforts to elevate the people, and 
especially to bring different social ranks 
together and promote mutual under- 
standing and good feeling. This is really 
the central point in that complex thing, 
“the social problem.” And, if Friends 
are going to work at it with that quiet and 
tactful but unyielding and unswerving 
energy which they brought to the Anti- 
Slavery and the Peace movements, we may 
be sure the results will be great. They 
were, as Henry Richard said, “the soul 
and sinew of the Anti-Slavery Enter- 
prise.’+ “You peace people,” wrote 
Cobden with regard to Quaker activity 
against the war spirit in 1848, “seem to 
be the only men who have the courage just 
now to call a public meeting. L always 
say that there is more real pluck in the 
ranks of the Quakers than in all our regi- 
ments of redcoats.”’f 

There is now a revival of this spirit 
whicn is due to direct contact with “the 
masses’; and though the falling off of 
some of the rich and the loss of the great 
orator Jobn Bright have diminished the 
éclat of Quakerism, the work done may ke 
no less valuable. 

But within the Society of Friends, as in 
other religious bodies, there is a conflict 
of tendencies which forms an important 
part of its history. Three points may be 
specified. The doctrine of the Spirit 
leads some towards Quietism; others 
towards all good enterprise; some 
towards still self-absorption; others 
towards ardent universal benevolence. 
The finest types of Friend, such as Joseph 
Sturge, are unsurpassed examples_of the 
reconcilement of these opposites. But 
the fact that Joseph Sturge himself 
received many warnings and rebukes from 
his brethren on account of his innumer- 
able social and political activities illus- 
trates the conflict spoken of. The conflict 
is going on still. At the Manchester 
Conference in 1895 it was pointed out 
how few Friends are active in Local 
Government affairs — Poor Law work, 
County Council work, &.—and _ one 
speaker bade his brethren beware of the 
“danger lest they should be repelled by 
the rough-and-tumble “characteristics of 
life, and, leaving outward wrongs to right 
themselves, retire. into ‘the silent life—a 
silence which may so easily become the 
silence of sloth and selfishness.” 

Another kind of conflict has arisen from 
the Adult School movement itself. The 
religious societies before referred to as 
springing from these schools have been 
constitutionally free from the control of 


* From the Adults Schools proper there have 
sprung up various religious societies, going under 
different names in different places, which for many 
of thescholarsare their only Church. Most of the new 
recruits to the Society of Friends come through 
these societies, but for brevity I speak of them as 
coming from the Schools. The societies themselves 
are bringing the Society of Friends face to face 
with interesting and important problems which. I 
shall speak of presently. 

+ “ Memoirs of Joseph Sturge,” p, 87, 

% Tbid, p. 424, 
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the Society, though guided by individual 
Friends. They have used this freedom in 
choosing their methods; and thus singing, 
regular Bible reading and _ prepared 
addresses have become more or less cus- 
tomary in their worship, Some Friends 
have discouraged and resisted all this from 
the first. But the younger and more 
active, who are the leading workers, have 
held on their way, and, having the key to 
the future of the Society in their hands, 
and being earnest to use it, they are too 
great a power to be withstood. They are 
prevailing. And their work and experience 
outside the ordinary meeting are reacting 
upon the meeting itself. In many places 
there is at the evening meeting regular 
Bible reading and systematic comment, or 
a.prepared paper. Sometimes the subject 
and speaker are boldly advertised. All 
this is grievous to some, and truly it is a 
sign of much. The line between the 
Quaker mode of worship and that of some 
other bodies is becoming fainter; but, 
though there is a vigorous cry from all 
sides for the “ vitalising ” of the meeting, 
it is by no means agreed that this is the 
proper meaus. 

Lastly, there is a conflict in matters of 
doctrine. I doubt whether there was ever 
so deep a doctrinal cleavage in the Society 
as now. The same might, no doubt, be 
said of all religious bodies. But the fact 
is not always fully revealed and confessed, 
as it was at the reading of papers at the 
Manchester Conference on “ The Attitude 
of the Society of Friends towards Modern 
Thought.” The position is, indeed, a 
critical one, and Quaker tenderness is 
taxed to the uttermost. But the times 
are altered since the Hicksite Secession in 
America. That secession itself, and still 
more the influence of Whittier’s large- 
souled verse, tell in favour of tolerance 
for the innovators, who are indeed strong 
in themselves, being the best educated 
men in the Society. There is, too, the 
overflowing testimony to be gathered from 
the early Friends, that the Holy Spirit is 
itself the Supreme Innovator, and that 
Quakers who refuse to change do not un- 
derstand Quakerism. 

Henry Rawiiyas. 


THE CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT. 


BY THE REY. FRANCIS GREENWOOD 
PEABODY.* 


IT. 
“ When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he shall guide you into all truth.”-— 
John wvi. 13. 


Anp now I go on to ask, as we gather 
here in loyalty to our special faith, What 
to us is this lineage of the spiritual life ? 
Whathave we in common with this fellow- 
ship of souls in many ages and churches 
who have lived in the Spirit? Many lines 
of influence and inheritance, no doubt, 
meet in the Unitarian movement; and 
many types of preaching and living 
present themselves among us_ to-day. 
From one point of view we may be 
regarded as sheer dissenters, protestants 
against the prevailing creed, anti-Trini- 
tarians. It was a work which had to be 
done—this defence of simplicity and 
reasonableness in religion, this attack 
upon statements of doctrine which 


sion of the seyenty-fifth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, at Boston, May, 1900, 
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the nature of God. Yet it was an inci- 
dental rather than, as many imagine, a 
final task; and it confronts us not only 
with a duty, but with a peculiar temp- 
tation, The creed of negation constantly 
solicits us to a fellowship of denial and a 
policy of obstruction. It is a creed 
easy to preach and still easier to 
practise. It encourages the poor con- 
ceit of conscious superiority and the 
barren homiletics of superficial con- 
troversy. If such a creed, as many of 
our critics and some of our adherents 
seem to believe, were the foundation of 
our faith ; if our communion were but a 
Cave of Adullam, where, as the book of 
Samuel says, “every one that was discon- 
tented gathered themselves””—we might 
have our little day of usefulness like other 
forms of negation, and should then be lost 
in the inevitable reaffirmations of the 
Church. In comparison with such a com- 
munion a house built upon the sand would 
be a monument of stability and perma- 
nence. 

From another point of view the Unit- 
arians may appear to be the representa- 
tives of the once dreaded movement of 
English rationalism and German criticism. 
The English movement in philosophy, 
beginning with Locke and ending with 
Mill, the scientific habit of mind in Priest- 
ley, and the constant controversy with an 
established church, all gave to the earlier 
Unitarianism of Great Britian an apolo- 
getics of externalism. ‘“ The Scriptures,” 
wrote the sainted Lant Carpenter, “are 
our only guide.” The rationalism of the 
Unitarians had no other foundation than 
that which supported the orthodoxy they 
opposed. It was an issue of interpretation, 
concerning whose principles both parties 
were agreed. This English rationalism 
was soon re-enforced by the more learned 
criticism of Germany ; and the problem of 
interpretation began to concern not texts 
of Scripture only, but the very character 
of the Bible itself. It was a learned, un- 
shrinking, scientific process, in whose flame 
supernaturalism, in its traditionalform, was 
to be consumed, and theology was to be 
tried as by fire. To this enterprise of 
candid inquiry the Unitarians committed 
themselves. The first literary venture of 
Theodore Parker was a translation of De 
Wette’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment.” ‘T'wo generations of our ministers 
were taught the demonstrations of rational 
criticism. Mysticism was to their teachers 
a title of contempt. ‘‘Schleiermacher,” 
said Andrews Norton, “ well called the 
veil-maker.” It isa strain in our blood of 
which we may be justly proud. The 
rationalism of that generation opened the 
way for the more fruitful methods of the 
higher criticism which is revolutionising 
Biblical criticism to-day, and the spirit of 
rationalism still gives to those who accept 
it asense of composure among the Biblical 
controversies which threaten to rend the 
life of many a Christian church. 

Yet how incomplete is the story of the 
Unitarian spirit, if it were told either in 
the language of theological dissent or of 
philosophical rationalism! How far we 
still stand from the spirit of Channing or 
of Martineau! How obvious it is that 
another line of inheritance must be con- 
sidered in the interpretation of our his- 
tory! Looking back upon his early train- 
ing, the leader of our generation makes 
his confession. ‘‘ Steeped in empirical and 
necessarian modes of thought,” writes 
Martineau, “I served out successive terms 
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of willing captivity to Locke and Hartley 
to Collins, Edwards, and Priestley, to 
Bentham and James Mill” ; and he recalls 
himself as “a logical prig, in whom I am 
humbled to recognise myself.” Was there 
ever, indeed, a school of philosophy less 
capable of permanent control over the 
greatest of modern idealists; and was it 
not a distinet epoch in modern philosophy 
when in Germany Martineau received what 
he calls “ the gift of fresh conceptions, the 
unsealing of hidden openings of self-con- 
sciousness, with unmeasured corridors and 
sacred halls behind”? What have we 
here come upon but a new line of inherit- 
ance, the signs of which are easy to 
recognise in our ideals and habit of 
mind to-day ? Behind all the differences 
in definitions of the Godhead, which may 
set us apart from the main body of the 
Church, and beneath all principles of 
Biblical interpretation, lie these fresh con- 
ceptions of self-consciousness, this confi- 
dence in the unveiling of hidden springs, 
this sense of the life of God in the soul of 
man. 

Some thirty years ago I was walking as 
a student with the saintly Professor Tho- 
luck, in the famous garden where he dis- 
coursed with two generations of Ameri- 
cans, and he inquired in what communion 
of Christians I had been reared; and, on 
my replying that my father was a Unit- 
‘arian minister, the great man remarked, 
‘Ah! the Unitarians, they are mystics!” 
It seemed to me then a Strange defini- 
tion; and many a critic of Unitarianism, 
and some perhaps of its defenders, would 
think the German scholar ill-informed. 
Yet, in fact, his judgment was profoundly 
and demonstrably true. The Unitarians 
are mystics. They have contended for 
theological simplicity, they have con- 
tributed to Biblical interpretation ; but 
the representative expressidus of their 
habit of mind are to be sought, not in these 
fields of learning, but in their witness of 
the present life of God in the present life 
of man. Itis a line of descent which has 
been, for the most part, overlooked, even 
by eulogists of Unitarianism. It is, 
indeed, not the trait of our stock which 


is most open to observation ; and there are 


many lives among us with hardly a trace of 
such a pedigree. Yet through the blood 
of many generations runs this inherited 
strain of free and rational piety, which it 
is well for us, as we gather here, to trace. 
Three great names sufficiently illustrate 
the Unitarians of Great Britain and the 
United States during the seventy-five 
years which we are met to recall; and, 
while each of these men had his part in 
theological and philosophical progress, 
each of them is primarily and funda- 
mentally a prophet of the spirituallife. In 
Channing, as was said of him by that 
kindred spivit, John Hamilton Thom, “the 
prominent thought, the master light of all 
his seeing, is the spiritual relation of him- 
self and every man to God.” “It is the 
mighty monotone of his mind, like the 
monotone of the ocean which souls that 


are not attuned to it may sometimes feel 


oppressive.” This is our inheritance from 
Channing, a monotone of the spirit, a sense 
of the divine in man which rises out of 
the waves of human experience, as great 
rollers with their steady movement heave 
up out of a tossing sea. In Parker, it 
must be admitted, this witness of the 
Spirit is less uniform and continuous. 
There seemed to reside in him two 
natures, one aggressive and combative— 
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the nature of the reformer—the other con- 
templative and poetic—the nature of the 
mystic. One of his natures was stirred by 
Garrison and the sense of wrong; the 
other side was stirred by Schleiermacher 
and the sense of God. There was the 
Parker of the platform and the Parker of 
the prayers ; and, while the history of 
reform may record the activity of the 
agitator, the history of religion will give 
a still more permanent place to the 
spiritual intuitionalist. Finally, in Marti- 
neau, the sufficient exponent of our own 
generation, all the lines of our spiritual 
inheritance meet. His contributions to 
theology began sixty years ago in the 
Liverpool controversy, and reached their 
monumental expression in his “ Study of 
Religion.” . The: interpretation cf Scrip- 
ture was his concern in early youth, and 
the search for “The Seat of Authority ” 
the last inquiry of his extreme old age. 
Great, however, as were his contributions 
to theological dissent and Biblical learning, 
neither of these interests exhausted or 
even represented the main direction of his 
mind, Martineau is at heart a mystic. 
His spirit dwells with the Spirit of the 
truth, unembarrassed by transitions in 
theology or exegesis. _ There is, he says, 
“a close affinity, perhaps ultimate identity, 
between religion and poetry.” ‘ Preach- 
ing is essentially a lyric expression of the 
soul.” He was, as he wrote not long 
ago in one of his noblest utterances, “not 
flung into a scene which he has not learned 
to consecrate.” To make “ his affirmation 
of God,” he had taken his stand, “ not on 
the shifting alluvial slope of history, but 
on the rooted rock which belongs to the 
very structure of the world.” 

Such is the witness of the great names 
of our history ; and when, in our own time, 
one would detect among the varied ex- 
pressions of denominational life the heart 
of a contemporary religious movement, to 
what evidence should he turn? He should 
look, I think, not so much to its machinery 
of organisation or abstract statements of 
belief, but to the religious sentiment 
itself as it expresses itself in lyrics 
of praise and prayer. Some _ ways 
of faith hardly admit of being sung at all, 
and have made no important contribution 
to the history of Christian verse. Other 
forms of faith have borne as their flower 
a special quality of sacred lyrics, with a 
fragrance of their own. The heart of 
Methodism is disclosed in the hymns of 
the Wesleys; the nature of evangelical 
piety is laid bare in the hymns of Watts 
and Doddridge; the inner faith of the 
Moravians is told in their glowing hymns; 
and in the hymns of Keble and Newman 
is the characteristic note of the Anglican 
Church. “If aman,” said Fletcher of 
Saltoun, “were permitted to make all the 
ballads, he need not care who should make 
the laws of a nation.” With equal justice 
we might say that, if a man were per- 
mitted to make the hymns of a church he 
need not care who should make its 
theology. Tried, then, by this interior test, 
what is the spirit of the Unitarian tradi- 
tion? No one can fail to see that its 
religious life has uttered itself in a lyric 
expression of singular freshness and 
beauty, touching in many moods and keys 
one dominating note. It is a hymnology 
of the Spirit, the song of those who «rest 
within the Everlasting Arms. It is not 
an accident that out of a religious move- 
ment which is often held to be sheer 
rationalism or dissent there has grown the 


most clearly defined type of religious verse 
which this country has produced. It is not 
an accident that the lyrics of Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, and Emerson 
proceed from lives bred in the rational 
piety of the Unitarians, or thaf Whittier, 
who must be joined with them in the 
fellowship of the “Inner Light.” And, 
when we pass from the great masters, 
what does it mean that from a group of 
minor poets of the same tradition—from 
Samuel Longfellow and Furness and 
Hedge, and many others among the 
elders, from Hosmer, Gannett, and Chad- 
wick, and many others of the present 
generation—there has proceeded a strain 
of lyric theism whose music penetrates 
many a church where the doors are closed 
against the poets ? It means that beneath 
the vigorous rationalism and sincere dis- 
sent of the Unitarians there is a deeper 
movement of religious life, a conscious- 
ness of God which none but a poet 
can utter, a spiritual lineage which 
unites these modern minds to the 
great company of witnesses of the Real 
Presence—the fellowship of the Church of 
the Spirit. 

It would be contrary to the very thought 
I have in mind if. this claim to an 
inheritance of spiritual religion should be 


nterpreted as the arrogant assumption of 


an exclusive right. The truth which 
makes men free is always the same truth. 
The sympathies of the Church of the 
Spirit are not denominational or provincial 
or contemporary. The devout Unitarian 
finds a familiar speech in Thomas 4 
Kempis and in Fénélon. The spirit of 
Jacob Bohme is no stranger to the spirit of 
Emerson, The “Discourses concerning 
Religion” of Schleiermacher, in all prob- 
ability, suggested the “ Discourse con- 
cerning Religion” of Theodore Parker, 
The idealism of Fichte would have been 
greeted by Channing as the voice of a 
friend. It is, indeed, not easy to fix the 
historic place of these witnesses of the 
Spirit. When one of them sings— 


Go not, my soul,'in search of him, 
But to thyself repair ; 

Wait thou amid the silence dim, 
And thou shalt find him there— 


is this some Neo-Platonist of the early 
Church, or is it Frederic Hosmer and his 
“Thought of God” ? And when, again, 
we repeat— 
O love divine, of aJl that is 
The sweetest and the best, 
Fain would I come and rest to-night 
Upon thy tender breast— 


is this a verse of Madam Guyon, or is it 
the rationalism of Chadwick? Very 
humbly, then, and with a sense of imper- 
fect obedience and a conscious insignifi- 
cance among the great movements of 
Christian history, and yet with a sense of 
legitimacy, we take our place, not alone 
with those who contend for theological truth, 
but with the great company of the devout 
life, the Church of the Spirit. The Unit- 
arians are mystics. Within their limited 
province and power it becomes their high 
vocation to testify to the simplicity and 
reality of rational religion. They may 
have their place in defining the sources of 
authority, they may do their part in estab- 
lishing the rule of righteousness ; but their 
interior spirit is that of an unobscured and 
uninterrupted relation of the soul of man 
with the life of God. Standing at the end 
of his own brief ministry, the Master of 
the spiritual life, with self-effacing com- 


posure, promises to his friends the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of the truth, which was 
to lead them to greater revelations than 
even he could possibly disclose. It must 
be the same with any communion which 
sincerely desires to follow him. Much they 
may contend for of liberty in the Church 
and of righteousness in the world, and for 
either of these ends they may be content 
to remain a protesting and free minority. 
Yet a greater privilege and a more impera- 
tive summons comes to them to transmit 
the witness of the Spirit of the truth, 
which shall guide men into richer revela- 
tions than it is possible for any single sect 
to teach or even to dream. 


UPPER CHAPEL, SHEFFIELD.* 
A BI-CENTENNIAL VOLUME. 


Mr. Mannine’s history of Upper Chapel 
is a very full record, and a most welcome 
contribution to the bi-centenary celebra- 
tions. We may not agree with his inter- 
pretation of the history at every point, 
but the book is a valuable and most 
interesting piece of work, which will be 
especially prized by those who have any 
personal connection with the chapel. 
There are biographical notes, not only of 
the successive ministers, but of laymen 
also, who have been prominently con- 
nected with Upper Chapel and have been 
notable in the history of Sheffield—such 
men as Thomas Asline Ward, Edward 
and Herbert Bramley, the Becketts, 
Thomas Jessop, the Fishers, and Michael 
Hunter. Of several of these, as well as 
of seven of the ministers, ranging from 
Timothy Jollie, in whose time the chapel 
was built, to Mr. Manning himself, the 
present minister, there are good portraits 
among the illustrations, which include also 
the exterior of the chapel, Hollis’s Hospital, 
the Jessop Hospital, and the interior of 
Channing Hall. 

The history of Upper Chapel is of 
special interest as showing in a notable 
instance how insecurely any line of 
separation can be drawn between “ In- 
dependent” and ‘“ Presbyterian” in the 
early days of English Nonconformity. In 
an introductory chapter Mr. Manning gives 
an account of the Acts of Uniformity and 
other Acts of repression directed against 
Dissenters. He points out that after the 
Act of 1662 a majority of the two 
thousand ejected were moderate Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians; but a large 
minority were Independents, among whom 
were James Fisher, vicar of Sheffield, who 
became the first minister of the congrega- 
tion afterwards of Upper Chapel, Robert 
Durant, his successor, and Timothy Jollie, 
in whose time, as above noted, the chapel 
was built. Thus the congregation of 
Upper Chapel is to be reckoned as “In- 
dependent,” and when in 1700 the chapel 
was built, it was, as was at that time the 
rule among Nonconformists, whether 
“Presbyterian” or “Independent,” with 
an open trust, for “the worship and 
service of Almighty God.” As a matter 
of fact, we are assured that more of the 
old chapels of that period with open 


* “A History of Upper Chapel, Sheffield.” 
Founded 1662: Built 1700: “ For the Worship and, 
Service of Almighty God.” A Bi-ceatennial Volume, 
with an appendix containing Timothy Jollie’s 
Register of Baptisms. By J. E. Manning, M.A., 
Minister of the Chapel. Sheffield: The Inde- 
pendent Press, Fargate. To be had of Mr. G. C. 
Snaith, Bookseller, Barker Pool, Sheffield, 3s. in 
cloth, 5s. in half morocco, 
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trusts are now in the hands of the Congre- 
gational body than-in our connection. 
There was in those days, when the pre- 
valent doctrine was strictly Calvinistic, no 
thought, according to Mr. Manning, of 
leaving the door open forfuture theological 
changes. And he adds, “'The open trust 
was part of their dissent,” which appears 
to mean that it had no particular meaning. 
At the same time it did leave the door 
open, and made it possible for many of the 
old congregations to pass on to a clearer 
conception of spiritual freedom and the 
principle of non-subscription. 

For the very interesting account of 
James Fisher, the ejected vicar of 
_Sheffield, his sufferings in the days of 
persecution, and the early fortunes of the 
congregation to which he ministered, we 
must refer our readers to Mr. Manning’s 
pages ; but from the account of Timothy 
Jollie’s ordination we must quote a little. 

Jollie was the third minister. He came 
as a young man of twenty-three to 
Sheffield, having been educated for the 
ministry by Richard Frankland at Rathmel. 
In 1681 he was ordained by Oliver Hey- 
wood, in a house where they were staying 
in Sheffield, and in the Presbyterian 
manner of ordination, Other ministers were 
called to take part with Heywood in the 
solemn act, and he, as he records in his 
diary, was chosen moderator. 


I wd have avoided it but was compelled 
to it, the people came together about 10a 
clock, I began the work with prayer my 
god did graciously assist in that duty 
about an hour, then we put young Mr. 
Jolly on the work of preaching for a tryal of 
his gifts, he preached on Isai. 59, 1.2, very 
satisfactorily, we dismissed the people, and 
then fell to our work of examining him, 
wherein we spent about three hours, going 
through logick, philosophy, languages, 
divinity, having dispatched this 
work we parted near 6 a clock, appointed 
to meet at the same place (viz. at Abel 
Yates) at 7 in the morning, and some kept 
that time. 


Two members of - the congregation, 
Heywood says, did not approve of this 
“examination by presbyters,” but next 
day the ordination was completed without 
interruption, as thus described :— 


Then I proceeded to propound such 
quaerys as are prescribed,! to weh he 
answered, and then his father was willing to 
give him jup to god in Baptism, which he 
did very pathetically, and after that he 
kneeling down upon his knees we standing 
about him, god helped me to pray over him 
in his actuall ordination by imposition of 
hands, and there were considerable affec- 
tions in all the people. 


The actual cal] to the ministerial charge 
of the congregation was afterwards given 
by one of their own number, and accepted 
by Mr. Jollie, and after other exercises 
the day’s proceedings concluded, haying 
lasted for twelve hours, with half an 
hour’s interval between four and_ five. 
“There was,’ Heywood adds, “ more than 
ordinary mercys in this solemnity and all 
the transaction.” 

It thus seems that while Jollie was 
ordained by Presbyterians, his appoint- 
ment as minister was strictly congrega- 
tional. But when Upper Chapel was built, 
the power of appointment was vested not 
in the congregation, but in the Trustees, 
and this, as Mr. R. H. Leader has already 
pointed out in the Sheffield Independent, 
is neither Congregational nor Presby- 
terian. 

So it happened chat on Jollie’s death in 
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1714, when there arose a question of ap- 
pointing one of two assistants to the 
vacant pastorate, one a high Calvinist, 
the other a man of moderate views, the 
Trustees, with the concurrence of the 
majority of the congregation, appointed 
John Wadsworth, the moderate ; and the 
strong minority seceded, and formed a 
new Independent Church meeting in 
Nether Chapel. From that point the 
process of doctrinal change continued, 
mild orthodoxy passing into Arianism, of 
which the last representative among the 
Upper Chapel ministers was Nathaniel 
Phillips (1805-1837), succeeded by a decided 
Unitarian, B. I’. Stannus (1838-49), under 
whose ministry, after the passing of the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Act in 1844, the 
chapel was rebuilt, and reopened with 
great éclat in 1848. 


In speaking of this process of doctrinal 
development Mr. Manning says that the 
congregation “definitely adopted Unit- 
arianism as its fundamental principle,” 


and quotes in proof of this a minute of, 


1837 recording a discussion by the con- 
gregation of measures ‘‘to produce a 
reaction in favour of Unitarian senti- 
ments in Sheffield,’ when it was decided 
to hold services “conducive to the pro- 
pagation of Unitarianism.” But surely 
a congregation may do that, while still 
maintaining the principle of Non-sub- 
scription, and the freedom of its open 
trust for the acceptance of any fresh 


revelations ‘of truth. Mr, Manning says, 


quite rightly, that the religious teaching 
at the Upper Chayel for the greater part 
of this century has been what is best 
described as ‘ Unitarian Christianity” ; 
but when he adds that the congregation 
having for its fundamental principle the 
Unity and Spirituality of God, “is faith- 
ful to the mission of the Unitarian 
Church from the beginning, which was to 
teach a rational and spiritual faith,” we 
cannot help asking, What is “the Unit- 
arian Church” ? The Christian Church 
we know, but when did this “ Unitarian 
Church” begin to be, and what is its 
relation to the Christian Church ? ~ And, 
further, to a hasty reader the above 
sentence might appear to assume, that 
only Unitarians are devoted to the mission 
of teaching a rational and spiritual faith ; 
but that cannot be what Mr. Manning 
means. 


There is much more in the history of 
Upper Chapel over which we should have 
been glad to linger, and especially the 
account of Jollie’s early sufferings and his 
work at Attercliffe Hall,jwhere he sueceeded 
Frankland in the work of educating 
young men for the ministry, and had 
among his pupils Secker, afterwards 
Archbishop, and ,Bradbury, the sturdy 
Independent; but we must leave Mr. 
Manning’s work, with a strong recom- 
mendation to all who are interested in 
the history of our churches, to procure it for 
themselves, and in conclusion, will simply 
append a list of the recent ministers of 
the chapel, whose friends will have a 
special interest in the celebrations of next 
week, 


B. T. Stannus, 1838-1852. 

Thomas Hincks, 1852-1855. 

Brooke Herford, 1856-1864. 

J. Lettis Short, 1865-1874. 

G. Vance Smith, 1875-1876, 

Eli Fay, 1876-1883. 

J. P. Bland, 1884-1888, 

J. H, Manning, 1889, the present minister, 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 


name and address of the sender. | ¥ 
THE UNITARIAN NAME. . 
Sir,—TI see that at a meeting of my old x 


friends of the North Midland Presby- 
terian and Unitarian Association my | 
young friend Mr. Fripp made some refer- 

ences to me personally, on which I trust 

you will allow me to say a word. I wrote 

a letter to Tue Inquirer, in which I 
followed Mr. Hargrove in pleading for an 
honest acknowledgment of the Unitarian 

basis of our worship. I did so on the 
ground that the public outside—the 

“ strangers,’ as they are sometimes 
clumsily calied—ought to know that the Bc 
worship to which we invite them is based : 
on a Unitarian and not a Trinitarian view 

of Christian doctrine. Mr. Fripp there- 3 
upou deseribes Mr. Hargrove and me as 
saying ‘‘ Away with Free Christianity and 
Liberal religionand Undenominationalism, 
and other. vague, weak things. Let us : 
follow our brethren in the United States . 
and have a definitely Unitarian flag and a 
definitely Unitarian Church organisation, ‘ 
and make it our chief work, as ministers, n 
to Unitarianise the world.’~ There is not — 
a hint of all thisin anything Mr. Hargrove - 
has written. It exists only in Mr. Fripp’s 
imagination. Having thus made a bogus "3 
Mr.. Hargrove, he proceeds to invent a 
bogus Mr. Clayden, ‘“ once a co-worker 
with Dr. Martineau for inclusiveness and 
catholicity, who now declares that he 
repents, that America has taught him a 
more excellent way, and that he is a Free =; 
Christian no more.” I have made no such 
declaration. I said that I had learned 
from experience that to call Unitarian 
worship Free Christian was popularly 
regarded as not honest, and that an 
American visit made some years later, in 
1880, had confirmed me in the wisdom of 
the course taken long before, at Kentish 
Town, of calling our Unitarian services by 
their proper Unitarian name.. The Mr, 
Clayden who “ declares that he repents” is 
a product of Mr. Fripp’s distemper. Iknow 
no such penitent. Mr. Fripp, indeed, loses 
sight of his own creation ; for having pic- 
tured a Mr. Clayden who declares that he | 
repents, he goes on, after an eloquent 
denunciation of America, to say that 
“there is no note of penitence in Mr. Har- 
grove and Mr. Clayden.” How one can 
“repent” with ‘no note of penitence” 
Mr. Fripp may know, I cannot guess. Nor 
do I see what we have to be penitent for, 
unless it is for not sitting at our young 
friend’s feet. He says we “come with 
laudation and defiance.” Laudation of 
what? defiance of whom? He accuses us — 
of having “joined the men at Essex Hall 
who have been trying for years to make ~ 
us all utter the Unitarian. Shibboleth,” 
and other things too silly to quote. I 
suppose “ the men at Essex Hall” are the 
Unitarian Association, and the phrase is a 
discourteous allusion to the gentlemen 
who year by year accept the Presidency of 
the Association, or act as its Vice-Presi- 
dents, or belong to and attend the meet- 
ings of its Council, or give timeand strength _ 
to the work of its Committees. I am proud 
to be associated with such men. I pro- 
bably joined them before Mr. Fripp was 
born, and have acted with them eyer since, 
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He describes them as bent on making our 


Free Churches Unitarian Churches, and 
compelling those who cannot accept Unit-. 


arianism to leave their communion. The 
only fit reply to such talk is in the Shake- 
spearean lines :— : 
This is the very coinage of your brain 
This bodiless creation, ecstasy 
Is very cunning in. 
P. W. Craypen. 
1, Upper Woburn-place, W.C., Oct. 9. 
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_ Sir,—I ask your permission to suggest 
anew appellation which might putjan end 
to the hitherto endless controversy con- 
cerning the name “ Unitarian.” 

With so much unanimity as to the un- 
fitness of the word “ Unitarian” for either 
of the purposes which it is made to serve, it 
seems strange that nobody can find another 
name. The purposes it is meant to serve 
are only two: 1. As designation of a form 


_ of belief it was never exact, because all 


Christendom, Jewry and Islam, believe 
in the Unity of God as opposed to Poly- 
theism; while, if involving a definition of 
Godhead, in the present state of theistic 
doctrine, Unity is not a whit more satis- 
factory than Trinity. 2. As denomination 
of Christians meeting together for wor- 
ship. Now, were it a nickname—like 
“ Ranter,” “© Quaker,” “Come-out-er,”’ 
“Nullifidian,” or“ Mugegletonian ’’—given 


-_ to us by contrary-minded outsiders, I, for 


one, would put up with it on the sweet 
principle of “ suffering fools gladly.” But 
itis not so. Itis a nickname—for inex- 


- actness and unfitness—but it is taken by 


ourselves, and to thaf assumption, in all 
humility, I object with all my might. In 
the learned and interesting address de- 
livered at the Memorial Hall on Oct. 3, by 
Principal Gordon—facile princeps among 
“us” for learning in Nonconformist his- 
tory—there appear some facts about the 
taking of this name which will astonish 
any who attend to them. “By a strange 
irony of fate,” says our Principal, “we 
have derived the Unitarian name from the 
exiled Poles who never, even in exile, 
adopted it as their own.” Let us take the 
name by which this Polish Church was 
established—* forced into separation ”— 
namely, as the Minor Church, in 1565. 
Let us be content, in the presence of the 
Church as by law established, to call our- 
selves the “Minor Church of England.” 
But for the uncomfortable suggestion, we 
might fitly, long ago, have called ourselves 
“« Jesuists,” a proposal—if I err not—of the 
late Professor F. W. Newman. If 
“Minor” should suggest a softer and 
humbler key in the blowing of our own 
trumpet, I cannot help thinking it would 
be a gain. If the same word should 
remind us that followers of St. Francis of 
Assisi are called ‘‘ Minorites,” there, at 
least, would be a suggestion that we should 
welcome. Witiiam H. Herrorp. 
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‘Gaze not too much, too exclusively, on 
eternity. Look up into the everlasting 
life and get inspiration : then do the duties 
of this life with the inspiration gathered 
from that life—Phillips Brooks, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


A Lesson of Patience. 

A soy once stood under the shade of a 
tree on the borders of a great forest. 
The leaves of the forest trees had changed 
their usual tints of green into the brightest 
gold and crimson, for the time of year was 
autumn. The boy was grave and thought- 
ful, as boys so often are, who long to know 
more of the secrets which lie hidden in 
the hearts of trees and flowers. Many 
things around him he could not under- 
stand, but that made him strive the more 
to find out all the wonderful ways in 
which God had made the earth so useful 
and so beautiful. On that September 
evening he had stood thinking for an 
hour or more without noticing that the 
red rays of the setting sun were sifting 
through the branches and reminding bim 
that it was time for turning homeward. 
Suddenly a fluttering sound made him 
look up. He saw that a leaf was gently 
whirling its way to the ground, and soon 
the breeze, which had brought down one 
leaf, increased to a boisterous wind and 
there was a perfect shower of leaves which 
followed their leader down to the soft 
carpet of moss at his feet. “Ah!” 
thought the boy sadly, “the cruel wind 
will soon make the poor tree quite 
bare”; and as he turnéd to go 
home, it was with a sigh at the thought 
of so many carefully-nurtured,  gaily- 
coloured leaves coming to the ground to 


‘die, and he could not help whispering to 


himself, “‘ What wastefulness !” 

In that same forest, on a lovely summer 
day, stood a man who loved it so much 
that he would have made it his home. He 
had lived among men and had worked hard 
at the toil which falls to the lot of many. 
Now he had time to rest in the heart of 
the forest, and he would have been con- 
tent to remain for ever in its shade. “ How 
old this giant oak must be,” the man said 
to himself. “How many years have 
passed since its great life was hidden away 
in the tiny acorn? When did it begin ? 
When will it end?” The thought of the 
ending of beautiful things brought a touch 
of sadness to his mind. ‘“ Ah!” he said, 
“the fate of this tree will be that of all 
the forest, to. go down, down to the earth 
and be lost for ever, and Death will be 
the conqueror.” The very thought made 
him look regretfully over the living green 
of the crowded lines of trees. And he 
also said, in hasty bitterness, “ What 
wastefulness !” 

A child, brought from the crowded city 
in spring-time, stood in the farmer’s field. 
He was one of those poor little ones who 
knew nothing more of the great green 
world out in the country than pictures can 
show and words can explain. But now 
the good farmer-uncle had brought him 
out of the city to see and hear for himself, 
and his little heart was filled with wonder. 
‘Take this bag of seed,” the farmer said, 
“and you shali learn to sow it in those 
long furrows of earth.” With the bag 
slung upon his shoulder, the child went 
eagerly to the work. Handful after hand- 
ful of the dry-looking grain fell into the 
soft earth. Little did the city child guess 
what good would come of his work, and 
as he trudged along, strange thoughts 
filled his mind. He had thrown things 
upon the ground himself, when they had 
been useless to him; but he did not un- 
derstand why the little brown grains of 
corn should be cast away, for he had a 


vague idea that in some way or other his 
daily bread was made from them. So he, 
like the man in the forest and the boy 
who watched the falling leaves, had the 
same thought: ‘“ What wastefulness!” 


The Angel of Hope in after years came 
down to the forest. There she sought 
the boy who had watched the'falling leaves 
with such regret. He was older and wiser 
now, and she bent and whispered in his 
ear the wonderful secret of the falling leaf. 
She told him of how, when the leaves are 
lying trampled on the ground, a force 
begins to work in them which causes 
them to decay. “Iwill tell you,” she 
said, “what is the meaning of decay. It is 
the setting free of the hidden juices of 
the dying leaves which go to make the 
earth so rich that other plants may grow 
upon it. Even the lives of fallen leaves 
have not been wasted. They rise again. 
in the form of food for other plants ; they 
have but given up their lives that the life 
of others may be sustained. So if you 
listen you may hear God’s voice saying to 
Nature, as the wonderful Teacher of 
Galilee once said to his disciples, ‘ Gather 
up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
be lost.’””. The message of Hope struck 
on the boy’s ear as the sweetest he had 
ever heard, and he left the forest with his 
heart as full of joy and brightness as new- 
born Hope could make it. 

Next the good angel came to the man of 
toil. Him she called to come with her to 
tracts of earth where forests had stood 
lovg ages ago, but now were sunken far, 
far below the surface of the ground. 
Down through deep places they went, 
which would have been too dark for them 
to traverse if it had not been for the 
brightness shed by the Spirit of Hope. 
Yet there were living men in those black 
depths, and all at work, lightened only by 
the lamps they carried in their hands. 
“Here,” said the Angel, “is the store- 
house of buried trees. See how the kind 
earth has packed them into layers on 
purpose for the use of man, Ages she 
spent in changing, by gentle influences, 
the sinking forest into the black shining 
substance you call coal. Men call this 
place a pit, but angels have named it 
‘the Storehouse of Warmth and Bright- 
ness.’ Live now in hope, and no longer 
in despair, for the buried things have 
risen again to a new life, and are giving 
themselves day by day to the use of man.” 

Once when the sun was shining hot on 
the fields of corn the Angel of Hope flew 
to the city child, and with kind hand led 
him out to see them. She showed him 
what had arisen from the burying-places 
of the grain he had cast into the earth. 
Glorious green blades of waving corn were 
standing all around him, and in his little 
heart: he felt the same wonder that the 


prophet in the old legend must have felt 


when he saw the dead bones brought back 
to life and clothed with flesh. ‘They are 
risen,” the Angel said, in a sweet, assur- 
ing tone. ‘It was no waste to trust the 
precious seed to the good earth’s care,” 
and she spoke the words of the man of 
wisdom who said, “ Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die it abideth 
alone ; butif it die it bringeth forth much 
fruit.” The child’s heart was filled 
with joy. He went back to the city 
lightened by the bright rays of hope, and 
never was heard again to speak of waste 
and uselessness in Nature’s ways. 
Fuorence L. Bropus. 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 13, 1900. 


DIVERSITY OF OPERATIONS IN 
THE ONE SPIRIT. 


Aut the reports that have reached us 
of the centenary celebrations at the 
Dukinfield Old Chapel Sunday School 
bear witness to the strong hold that 
school has had upon the affections of 
successive generations of children and 
of teachers, the large place it holds in 
the social and religious life of the com- 
munity in the midst of which it has 
been so long established, and the bene- 
ficent work it has accomplished for the 
building up of character and the nur- 
ture of sincere, practical religion, 
From distant lands messages come back 
to such a school at any marked season 
of commemoration and rejoicing, tell- 
ing of men who have gone out to make 
new homes for themselves, but who can 
never forget the gratitude they owe to 
the school in which they were trained, 
where they received their first impres- 
sions of religion, and made their first 
friendships. Then it is seen how the 
good seed sown in quiet faithfulness 
springs up in many places, and the 
strong integrity, the loyal Christian 
discipleship, the standard of good 
citizenship, the salt of true affection, 
which for generations have been part 
and parcel of the old school, are help- 
ing to make the strength, the good 
order, the Christian manhood of new 
countries. And the very streets of the 
town, where the familiar building has 
stood so long, bear a like witness ; for 
as the scholars and their teachers 
walked in festival procession through 
Dukinfield, as is the custom in North 
country schools, and on this great oeca- 
sion old scholars, now grey bearded 
men, fell into the ranks, tears were 
seen in the eyes of some who stood to 


see them pass, eloquent testimony to 
the depth and tenderness of affections 
wakened long ago, memories of child- 
hood long since past, of vanished faces, 
but undying love and gratitude. 

The crowded meetings at Dukinfield, 
both in the school and at the Sunday 
services, the spirit of enthusiasm and 
loyal affection in speakers and hearers 
alike, told the same tale. A happier 
re-union it would be difficult to imagine, 
or more richly fraught with good hope 
for the continuing prosperity and bene- 
ficent influence of. the school. Several 
generations were represented in those 
gatherings, linking, in memory at least, 
the whole century together. A grand- 
son of the Rev. James Hawkes, the 
founder of the school, was there, and 
the families of Roprrt Brook AspLanp 
and Joun Gorpon, later ministers, were 
also represented. After them came the 
Revs. J. Pace Hoprs, Puinir H. Wicx- 
STEED, G. Hamitton Vancr, and Hucon 


S. Tayuer, the present minister, all of 


whom were present, and took part in 
the commemoration. And as with the 
ministers, so with the teachers, many 
of whom had been scholars also. It 
was a great home gathering, in which 
the rejoicing must extend far beyond 
the actual circle of those who were 
present, and a signal testimony to the 
rich fruits of patient continuance in 
well-doing. 

Very different was the scene, when 
on Tuesday last the members of the 
Provincial Assembly of London and 


the South-Hastern Counties gathered 
for their annual meeting in the old 


chapel at Horsham—very different, and 
yet no less delightful in its way, and a 


like witness to fidelity and wholesome 


religious activity, which bear good fruit 
in small things as in great. The little 
country town was bathed in glorious 
sunshine as the members of the As- 
sembly, gathered from many sides, 
streamed in from the station. The 
quiet streets and quaint old houses 
seemed to give a friendly welcome, 
especially to those who had come out 
from thenoise and stress of the great city 
and more than all the old-world chapel, 
standing in its peaceful graveyard, 
with memorials of many generations, 
and at the same time tokens of living re- 
verence and active faithfulness. In 
the schoolroom at the back was a 
library of several thousand volumes, 
which does in the town a silent work 
of education and enlightenment, which 
cannot. be too highly prized, and in the 
old chapel itself one could well under- 
stand how even in times when only a 
few gather within its walls for habitual 
worship the influence of a steadfast and 
earnest ministry must make itself felt. 
The meetings of the Assembly would, 
we trust, give something back to the 
hospitable friends at Horsham, in new 
energy and courage and hopefulness, 
bearing witness to a cordial sympathy 
and union in a common work. The 
meetings, which are reported in our 
present issue, showed, if we mistake 
not, a growth in the spirit of unity, and 


a strenuous pressing forward towards 
more effective service. That ideal ig 
set before us all, in the great centres of 
life and in the quiet country places. 
One is thankful to know how much 
good has gone forth and continues to 
go forth from the humbler homes of 
piety and steadfast loyalty to truth. 
~ Quite different again was the scene 
at the re-opening last Saturday of 
Little Portland-street Chapel in the 
centre of London, and yet rightly to 
be included within the same circle of 
faith and hope. There was a house of 
prayer, doubtless in unlovely surround- 
ings, but rich in potent and uplifting 
memories ; girt about by a sea of life 
fraught on one side with worldliness 
and pride, on the other with pain and 
sordid cares, deeply dyed with insidious 
streams of vice, in the midst of the 
splendour and the shame of a great 
city. And there was a band of faithful 
worshippers anxious to preserve their 
house of prayer as a centre of rest and 
refuge and purer life. They have re- 
novated the chapel, made the place of 
meeting pleasanter, and let in fresh 
light. Close at hand they have great 
school buildings, which can be used as 
the home of social and educational 
activity. In the past the voices of 
Tacart, Tayter, Martineau, and Wick- 
STEED have spoken in that place the 
words of faith, the message of Eternal 
Love. From them the remaining wor- 
shippers have received a trust which 
they earnestly desire to sustain and 
fulfil in the house of prayer rich in 
such memories, and in the neighbour- 
hood the needs of. which are now 
greater than ever. They may well 
appeal, not only for sympathy, but for 
active help from those who hear the 
cry of the desolate and perishing in the 
city wilderness, and will give some- 
thing of the vigour and brightness, the 
wholesome interest and enjoyment of 
their own lives for their brothers’ need. 
These are instances of the great 
variety of the work to which we are 
called in the community of our Free 
Churches, and the manifold oppor- 


‘tunities for beneficent service open to 


those who have not yet found a way of 
losing their old selfish life, that they 
may save their true self alive. Amid 
all the variety there is the one Spirit, 
and therein lies hope for the future— 
the hope that our post of duty in the 
service of the Kingdom shall not be 
unoccupied, but may find us united in 
growing strength, clearer insight, more 
perfect self-forgetfulness, that faithful- 
ness may achieve for us by the grace of 
Gop the joy a larger ministry in the 
things which belong toa true humanity 
and the world’s peace. 


a RE 


Tunse pains and troubles here are like 
the type which the printers set. As they 
look now we have to read them backwards, 
and they seem to have no sense nor mean- 
ing in them; but up yonder, when the 
Lord God prints us off in the life to come, 
we shall find that they make brave read- 
ing.—Martin Luther. 
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PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LONDON AND SOUTH-EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 


Tue annual meeting of the Assembly 
was held at Horsham on Tuesday, and the 
perfect summer day added greatly to the 
enjoyment of a delightful and successful 
meeting. At the morning service, the old 
chapel was completely filled, save for some 
back seats in the gallery. ‘The service was 
conducted by the Rev. E. M. Daplyn, of 
Hampstead, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. F. K. Freeston, of Essex 
Church. 


THE SERMON—‘ THE BUILDING OF 
JERUSALEM.” 

Taking for his text Nehemiah ii. 17, 18 ; 
iv. 6, ending with the words, “So built 
we the wall: for the people had a mind to 
work,” Mr. Frerston asked what was the 
work to which as representatives of a group 
of Free Churches they were called? It 
was not that of the iconoclast, the contro- 
Theirs was a 
higher work, the work of the Spirit. It 
was their mission not to break down but 
to build up, not to separate but to unite, 
not to strive about belief but to transform 
it into life, not to rattle the artillery of 
controversial theology but to heal the 
wounded in the fray, not to screen them- 
selves in with the partitions of opinion 
but to take their part in the raising of the 
spiritual Jerusalem. 

They had been urged just recently, and 
on the mere ground of expediency, to set 
upthose'partitionsround all their churches, 
to paint them over conspicuously with 
party theology, and then to admire their 
superior honesty! Those who should be 
their leaders, whether in London or Leeds, 
had recanted publicly their previous con- 
sistency, because, forsooth, they had been 
to the United States, and because the man 
in the street sometimes made mistakes! 
And they were threatened with “ deserved 
obscurity ” unless they, too, bowed low to 
that idol of expediency. But they had 
not so learned their Channing or their 
Martineau. Their visitors to the United 
States amazingly confused the issues. If 
personal doctrine were the issue in ques- 
tion, they would all be ready to stand to 
the term that most plainly denoted their 
theology ; but if the very charter of their 
Free Churchism were the- issue, the per- 
manent principle of non-subscription to 
doctrine, the sacred ark of the covenant 
handed down to their keeping, it was those 
others who had stepped down from a 
great historic position, who sold their free 
birthright to the man in the street, they 
who repeated the very mistake they had 
so strongly condemned in others, when 
they asked them to doctrinalise all their 
churches in order to clutch at some out- 
ward advantage. But in that Assembly 
they had made their choice. They took 
principle—and obscurity if such it was 
to be, rather than pay the price of 
apostacy. 

But there was something more to be 
done than combat that misconception. 
The Presbyterian principle of non-sub- 
scription was indeed the foundation-stone 
of their organisation and of every con- 
stituent congregation ; but it was only a 
foundation. The Unitarian protest had 
cleared away the theological débris and 
prepared the way by its free inquiry ; but 
it was only a theology. In neither was 
there now the driving power of a mission, 


neither alone made a holy Jerusalem, a! 


living Church for living men. Two stages 
in their history awaited a third. When 
the ground was prepared and the founda- 
tion laid, they were ready to build, with 
the sword of the spirit at their side and 
the trowel of truth in their hand. There 
was a building to be reared for God in 
each of their hearts and churches, in their 
Assembly, in their country. Man was 
never more a co-worker with God than 
when his religion was upraised from a 
logical argument or a theological content, 
to a constant and constructive effort of bis 
whole spirit and thought and act. 

There were three chief things they had 
to build up, and the first was faith. Faith 
was more than opinion or authorised 
belief. It required conscience to quicken 
it into conviction, prayer to deepen it into 
devotion, trust to bring hope in its train, 
and love as its crown and consummation. 

There were those in whom faith was of 
little more worth than an intellectual 
revolt from irrational statement, an entire 
reliance on the reason, but an unconscious 
absence of spiritual apprehension. It was 
critical and logical, it was candid and 
very straightforward, it was conscientious 
and made no pretence—but it had a 
narrow range, it lived in the plain, it was 
unaspiring, had little poetic exaltation or 
prophetic vision ; it was true and good as 
far as it could go, but did not lift its eyes 
to the hills or press singing onwards; it 
seemed hardly conscious either of the wide 
expanse amid which it moved or of the 
fair lands in the distance. It had little 
passion or deep heart yearning for those 
things divine which eye had not seen nor 
ear heard, nor the rationalistic mind con- 
ceived. That somewhat diffident faith 
was accompanied by a pride of truth, a 
contented theology, and an easy responsi- 
bility, sufficient to support an uninspiring 
life, but not at all able either to make a 
gospel or to stir the people. And so it 
did not overcome the world or remove 
mountains or soar into the heavenly places, 
or enter into the exultant hopes, and trusts, 
and joys which were faith’s own precious 
privilege. What it lacked was the uplift 
of the spirit, the spring of emotion, the 
free swing of self-forgetful feeling, the 
happy sense of God within. But when 
the rational man put on his spiritual 
imagination, when the mind was caught 
up and outstripped by the heart, and love 
gave wings to thought, when, warm with 
life, faith issued forth from its home in the 
innermost being, and it was the soul which 
spoke because it could not be silent, then 
they felt that faith was present, they did 
not prove it by argument, they knew it 
by instinct. That was what they so much 
needed, that poetry, that joy, that moun- 
tain step of faith. 

Their faith must hallow their truth, and 
it must transfigure their theology, and it 
must make for unity—not uniformity, but 
unity amid diversity, the inner union of 
hearts which must come to pass before 
men could witness the Universal Church. 
And their faith must turn their freedom 
into obligation. All the priceless freedom 
they inherited, in thought, in religion, in 
college and church, was but means towards 
anend. Freedom without obligation was 
a dangerous possession. If they were to 
build the walls of Jerusalem they must 
obey the principles of spiritual upbuilding. 
In the last analysis ali faith was 
obedience. 

As the second need for their building 
he named a true patriotism, Not a 


3 


military or commercial patriotism, which 
put interests before principles, markets 
before moral ideals, chartered companies 
before human lives, but a purer, nobler 
patriotism in which they would renew the 
virtues jof their forefathers, to work for 
education and temperance and justice, for 
citizenship, for the commonwealth, for the 
land they loved the most. 

And, finally, they needed to build up the 
Church idea. There was so much loose 
Church allegiance amongst them, half 
adherence, casual attendance. ~ They 
were in actual possession of the Church’s 
one foundation, which alone was universal 
in its inclusion; but that Church oneness 
had not yet taken hold of them, it did 
not kindle their emotion or imagination, 
or set going that glowing contagious 
enthusiasm, which should come from their 
realised place and purpose in the fellow- 
ship and furtherance of the one Universal 
Church. They as individualists in doc- 
trine and independents in organisation 
needed a definite conception of the 
Church as the most efficient servant of the 
religious life. And what was true of the 
church was true no less of that Assembly. 
They had not risen to the height of their 
opportunity, they were not yet even 
independent of the help of other organisa- 
tions. There were many things they 
might do to make the Assembly a more 
effective organ of their church life, and 
with which they might inaugurate the 
new} century. They should take higher 
ground in the future, stand higher and 
stand together, ministers and laymen, to 
build the wall of their Jerusalem, to make 
each one of their churches also a temple 
not made with hands, where from week to 
week they might gladly meet in the love 
of truth and the spirit of Christ, for the 
worship of God, and the service of man. 

The collection at the close of the sermon 
amounted to £15 7s. 6d. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


Lunch and tea were served with 
abundant hospitality in the Albion Hall, 
where at each meal it looked as if not 
many less than 200 persons were present. 

In the afternoon the business meeting 
was held in the chapel, the President, the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., in the chair. 

The Roll of the Assembly was called by 
the Rev. Freperic Auten, the secretary, 
and the following new names were added : 
the Revs. F. W. Stanley, H. S. Perris, 
W. Wilson, E. Turland, T. Shakespeare, 
S. S. Brettell, G. Lansdown, H. M. 
Livens, and D. Amos; and as lay- 
preachers, Messrs. Ellis Mann, W. H. 
Shrubsole, and O. A. Shrubsole. 

The congregation at Halstead (Hssex) 
was also admitted to the Assembly. 

The Prestpent having presented the 
reports and the treasurer’s statement, in 
the absence of Mr. Walter Baily, the 
Rev. T. BE. M. Epwarps, the minister-at- 
large, speaking in supplement to his 
report, referred to the large amount of 
energy which had been absorbed by the 
London Bazaar, and to good purpose, as 
the Fund so raised would put the London 
churches in a much better position for 
progressive work than they had ever been 
before. The great difficulty in breaking 
new ground was to find suitable halls for 
meeting. He also appealed for more lay- 
preachers to help in the work of the 
Province, which was under his superin- 
tendence. The Romans, it was said, were 
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sometimes beaten in a battle, but never in 
a war; and so they might meet with 
reverses, but they were fighting for truth 
and righteousness, and they must be suc- 
cessful in the end. 


The report spoke of the representative 
character of the Committee, and the oppor- 
tunity afforded of strengthening the scat- 
tered churches of the Province, and 
appealed for more general interest on the 
part of the stronger churches. It referred 
to the success of the London Bazaar, and 
the new effort at Sydenham, the lectures of 
the Rey. 5, G. Preston, of Hastings, at the 
Clive Vale Board School, and the renova- 
tion of Deptford Chapel. The report of the 
Rev. T, E. M. Edwards gave an account of 
his various activities in the oversight of the 
weaker churches of the Province. The 
balance-sheet showed that the year opened 
with a balance of £66 5s. 4d. in band, 
to which were added subscriptions of 
£129 2s. Gd., collections and donations 
£160 14s. 5d., grants from the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association £160, grant 
from the London District Unitarian Society 
£20, a total of £536 2s. 3d. Expenses, 
including the stipend of the minister-at- 
large, and grants to nine congregations 
amounting to £122 10s., reached the sum 
of £450 12s. 4d., leaving a balance of 
£85 2s. 3d. in hand. 


On the motion of the Presrpmnt, the 
reports were ordered to be printed and 
circulated. 

The officers were then re-elected, and 
the President was appointed representative 
of the Assembly on the Committee of the 
National Conference. 

The Sunday School Union representa- 
“tives were also appointed, Mr. J. Ellis 
Mace to be their representative on the 
Committee of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 

A communication from the Rey. James 
Harwood as to the Advisory Committee 
was followed by the re-appointment of 
that committee. 

On the invitation of the Rev. F. K. 
Freerston, on behalf of his congregation, 
it was agreed that next year’s meeting 
should be held at Essex Church. 

The Rey. EK. M. Daplyn was appointed 
preacher for 1901, and the Rev. G. D. 
Hicks supporter. 

The Presipent then offered a welcome 
to representatives of kindred societies, to 
which response was made as follows. 

The Rev. W, Coprranp Bowrn, replying 
on behalf of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, said that since the 
formation of the Assembly the Association 
had been one of its warmest and most 
generous supporters. In the present year 
he observed they had made grants to the 
Assembly amounting to £160. What they 
wanted was not to trouble about names, 
but to put heart and soul into the work 
they were doing, to minister to the world’s 
needs. T'he one great thought of his com- 
mittee was how best to do the most good. 

The Rev. A. J. Marcuant, responding 
for the General Baptist Assembly, said 
that their Associations were ‘almost 
identical in aim, both striving for a pure 
and progressive religion. 

Mr. Hannumann Epps responded for 
the London District Unitarian Society, 
and said that the formation of the new 
society had been a distinct gain to their 
common work. 

Miss Martan Prrrcuarp responded for 
the Sunday School Association, and in 
reference to suggested publications said 
that books for the culture of the imagina- 
tion were needed by others beside their 


children. That would lead to more kind- 
ness in judging of one another, and they 
would be spared such grievous errors of 
courtesy, as they had witnessed in the 
past week, She also referred to the pro- 
posed monster meeting of Sunday-school 
workers in London next Whitsuntide, and 
hoped every school in the Province would 
be represented. 

Miss Tacarr responded for the Central 
Postal Mission. Many inquirers, she 
said, did. not accept their ideas, but they 
were glad of information, and they very 
seldom met with any rebuff, Theirs was 
not-a controversial society. They did not 
wish to force their convictions on others, 
but ina sympathetic way to help inquirers 
to clearer ideas. Their sympathy was 
extended to isolated thinkers in all parts 
of the world. Not only the pamphlets 
sent out, but the friendly letters that went 
with them made theirs a true mission. 
They had lately received letters from the 
President of a Buddhist college in Ceylon, 


from negroes on the Gold Coast, from India 


and the Colonies, and other distant 
countries, and also from many kinds of 
people at home. 

The PrustpEert then delivered his ad- 
dress. That Assembly, he said, was not 
an old one. They had only begun in 1889, 
though they managed to call that the 
twelfth annual meeting. But their prin- 
ciples were byno means new, as was testified 
by the building in which they were met, 
and others in the Province. Among 
those principles they were all agreed in 
holding that of freedom in religion to 
come first, and nothing would cause such 
an outcry among them as the proposal to 
impose any form of creed. There were 
fifty-two churches on the roll, some of 
them of considerable age. A fourth of 
them dated from the period before 1700, 
another thirteen came between 1700 and 
1850, and the remaining half were estab- 
lished in the last fifty years. Thus it was 
clear they were not committed to a dying 
cause. Of the thirteen earlier than 1700 


five belonged to London, eight to the out- 


side district. Of the thirteen between 
1700 and 1850 five more belonged to 
London, and eight to the outside. Of the 
other twenty-six, nine were outside and 
seventeen in London, so that the propor- 
tion was reversed, and they had latterly 
to some small extent been meeting the 
responsibility involved in the enormous 
growth of the metropolis. Yet, after all, 
what was that number of churches amid 
the millions of people. The Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire in- 
cluded eighty-two churches amid a popula- 
tion of about four millions. Their own 
fifty-two churches were in a province with 
seven millions of people. He had 
reckoned that in Greater London there 
were eighteen districts, each of them with 
as many people as a large town elsewhere, 
in which there was no church of theirs 
within reach. In the north they were 
preparing to make a great effort in pre- 
paration for the new century, to revive 
the life of their congregations, to do more 
work for religion and to deepen the feel- 
ing of the sacredness of life. Could they 
not in their Province also be doing some- 
thing? He had spoken of their principles 
of freedom in religion, but they must also 
stand for religion in freedom. Religion 
was what they wanted. People must be 
converted, and made to feel the eternal 
verities of jlife. Without the spirit of 
consecration, no schéme would be of any 


avail. He asked that during the remain- 
ing months of the year their labours 
should be specially directed to helping the 
young people in their churches. During 
the century they had received great bless- 
ings in privileges won by their forefathers’ 
sturdy fighting. In that same _ spirit, 
honouring the good and great of the past, 
they must lay a good foundation at the 
beginning of the next century and do their 
part in the same service. 


After tea a meeting of the Postal Mis- 
sion was held in the chapel, Miss Tagart 
in the chair, when the report presented by 
Lady Wilson was accepted, and it was 
agreed to ask the Committee of the 
Assembly to appoint a Postal Mission 
Committee to work with Lady Wilson, 
and to consult quarterly with other repre- 
sentatives from the Province. 


EVENING MEETING. 

At half-past six a public meeting was 
held in the Albion Hall. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Epwin Exuts, J.P., who, 
after the singing of an opening hymn, 
referred to the fact that twenty-five years 
ago he had taken the chair at a’ meeting of 
the Liberation Society at Horsham, and 
for fifty years had been in the habit of 
attending their anniversary services on 
Whit Sunday. He thought it was not 
sufficiently recognised that they held a 
unique position in being able to offer help 
to those who were repelled from orthodox 
bodies and deprived of the solace and 
strength of religion. They could show 
that there was food for religion in all the 
living interests of the world. If they 
were true to themselves and their views 
of life they ought to have great power 
with the people. _ 

Dr. W. Brace Oparrs, Q.C., asked why 
it was they spoke of that as the nineteenth 
century, from what it was that their 
centuries were marked off? And going 
backto the birth of the child Jesus he traced 
the gradual growth of Christianity, its 
conquest of the Empire, and consequent 
corruption, and then the revolt of the 
Reformation and the new life that came 
through the brave and faithful spirit. of 
their Puritan forefathers. They vindicated 
the right of every man to read the Bible 
for himself, to study Nature for himself, 
to listen to his own conscience and so find 
God’s holy truth, and then fearlessly to 
proclaim it and to teach it to their 
children and to the world. What must 
they do with that great heritage of 
liberty? There was still the Catholic 
Church making its old claims, as witnessed 
by its recent treatment of Dr. Mivart. 
The Church of England, while they must 
thankfully acknowledge the enormous 
amount of good work done by the clergy, 
was yet thrusting the priest between 
parents and their children. Orthodox 
Dissenters also were doing immense good. 
With them they had formerly stood 
shoulder to shoulder in many a fight, but 
latterly it had been the cold shoulder that 
had been offered, though he was confident 
that better times would come. As to 
themselves, he was glad to see what faith- 
ful testimony was borne by that old chapel 
for truth and freedom, and it was their 
duty especially to impress upon the young 
the history of their churches, the meaning 
of their dissent and of the truths they 
held. In spite of much wrong remaining 
in the world, if they took long enough 
views they would see that there+had been 
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progress. They must be confident, as they 


working in the human race, and leading 
- them onward. — 


The Rev. W. Copetanp Bowrz spoke of 


E __ the great encouragement they must receive 
~ from such an earnest and enthusiastic 
z gathering. There were difficulties felt by 

all churches in the present time. Uncer- 
tainty of thought on the great questions 
of religion was wide-spread, and in spite 


of outward signs of success in the popular 


churches there was an inward unrest 
which tented to paralyse fthe whole re- 
ligious life of England. The great mass 


of the people of whatever rank were not 


interested in religion as now presented, 
they were in no living connection with any 
religious movement. 
the people as a whole were in a worse 


condition than formerly. In the bulk of 
the working classes, if they got at them 
and made a direct appeal, they found the 
‘foundations on which religion could be 
built; but no church had yet succeeded 
Whether they themselves 


in doing that. 
were capable of doing a great deal, he did 


not know, but they were capable of doing 


something to meet the need, if only they 


were faithful to what they had. He had 
no sympathy with any kind of narrow 
He had worked for 
twenty years with men of every Church 
and no Church for the public good. But 
there was a denominationalism that had 
help and strength in it, which meant 


denominationalism. 


ee comradeship, co-operation and the sym- 
pathy of men and women inspired by the 
same ideals and unimated by the same 
: motives. Any movement lacking such 


co-operation was doomed to failure. For 


himself he owed a debt of gratitude to 
their Unitarian forefathers that he could 
never forget, for they had set him free 
from the trammels of Calvinism and 
opened out to him a religion full of joy 
and truth, love and hope. They were to 
be remembered with honour not only on 
account of their piety, their theology and 
religion, but for their services to humanity, 
their broad spirit of public usefulness, 
their work f6ér political freedom and 
against slavery in any form. That was 
the gsvirit in which they must now work, 
not liying in a little world of their own 
thought, but trying to minister to 
humanity,and remembering that humanity 
was many sided and had many needs. 
There was no one medicine, theological, 
social or political, that would cure all ills ; 
some still needed intellectual cures, others 
the touch of human sympathy, the sweeter, 
quieter pieties; but their Unitarianism, 
as he conceived it, contained all those 
things; it was open to the truth from 
whatever source it came. God’s truth 
and love were eternal, and that was what 
they wished to proclaim ; those were the 
moving wheels of the world’s progress ; 
to those high things they desired to con- 
‘secrate themselves and their Churches. 
The Rev. E. M. Dapzyn pleaded 
against the danger of introspecting, the 
state of permanent analysis, which was 
confusing and paralysing. Sydney Smith 
had called Scotland the knuckle end of 
England, and they were perhaps the 
knuckle end of Christianity. There was 
not much fat about it—but the nearer the 
bone the sweeter the meat, and it was a 
» pity if they kept any of it from the world, 
for the world needed what they had to 
give. The work of their churches was 
not to draw men and women out of 


entered on the new century that God was 


He did not say that 


churches where they were really at home, 
but to help the many who were homeless, 
and had lost faith. They must speak the 
truth in love, realising their faith, affirm- 
ing the things they knew and felt of God, 
His life, His power, His love for them 
and constant movements toward them, to 
draw them into the true life. And they 
must teach others what they really knew 
about Christ, about his life and death, 
and about that power which was the vital 
centre of the Church’s life—the soul. 
They must make men feel what was meant 
by being.a living soul. 

The Rev. S. Garpyur Preston said that 
while he never hesitated to call himself 
a Unitarian, he thought they were too apt 
to call things “ Unitarian doctrines,” which 
were common to many others besides 
themselves; thus freedom of thought, the 
conception of the Bible as man’s thought 
about God rather than God’s thought 
about man, and. a reasonable view of the 
Atonement, should not be spoken of as 
Unitarian doctrines, they were now com- 
mon to men of various churches. “ Back 
to Jesus” was the true aim; they should 
preach to the world not Unitarianism, but 
Christianity at the fountain-head. Their 
influence would be far greater, he thought, 
if they lectured not on “ Unitarian Christi- 
anity,”’ but on “The Christianity of 
Christ”; they should declare to the 
world not what Unitarians taught about 
God and Christ, &c., but what Christ 
himself taught. They would put their 
position right with the world by showing 
that their endeavour was to understand 
the mind of the Master, and to bring 
people to learn of Jesus himself. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 
seconded by the Rev. W. G. TARRANT, a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to the 
Chairman and the speakers of the evening, 
and the meeting terminated. Earlier in 
the day warm thanks had been given to 
the Horsham congregation for the admir- 
able arrangements made, and_ their 
hospitable welcome to the Assembly. 


HYMN FOR THE CENTENARY OF 
DUKINFIELD SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Gon’s blessing on the gracious souls, 
Who served Him here below, 

And sowed for us the bread of life, 
A hundred years ago! 

O’er untried field they ventured forth, 
And flung their precious seed, 

In faith that shining after-days 
God’s little ones would feed. 


The Master’s word, “Go, feed my lambs,” 
Few heeded in their day. 

They heard the message, clear and plain ; 
And heard but to obey. 


But now ten thousand willing hearts 


Are listening to the call ; : 
Ten thousand voices plead his cause : 
God’s blessing on them all! 


Bright memories linger in the past; 
Bright hopes before us rise, 

That lead us from the toiler’s path 
Up to the restful skies. 

Join voices now, of old and young; 
Let love with song outflow, 

To bless the hands that wrought for us 
A hundred years ago! 


J. Page Hopps. 


Ler a man who is aman do his work as 
well as he can, and leave the result with 
God,— 0, F. Dole. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND  DUR- 


HAM UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


On Sunday, Oct. 7, the annual sermons 


of the, Association were preached by the 
Rev. C. J. STReEer, 
Bolton, in the Church of the Divine 
Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Good congre- 
gations were present, and collections were 
taken on behalf of the funds of the 
Association. 
ing was held on the following day in the 


M.A., LLB., of 


The annual business meet- 


church. Representatives were present 


from Stockton, Middlesbrough, Sunder- 


land, South Shields, Carlisle, Gateshead, 
Byker, Choppington, and Newcastle. 
There were also present the Revs. C. J. 
Street, EH. Ceredig Jones, M.A., of Brad- 
ford, W. H. Lambelle, Charles Travers, 
Francis Wood, and Arthur Harvie. 

The chair was occupied by the retiring 
President, Mrs. Joun Tweepy, and the 
proceedings \ opened with hymn and 


prayer, after which Mr. Frep C. Srarer, 


corresponding secretary, read the annual 


report of the Committee, which referred 
to the successful opening of Unity Church 


at Gateshead and the continuance of the 


work at Byker and in other congregations 
of the district. 
Rey. F. Wood at Sunderlend and the re- 
moval of the Rey. H. B. Smith from 
Darlington were noted. 


The settlement of the 


In the regrettable absence, through ill- 
ness, of the treasurer, Mr. John Pattin- 
son, J.P., the statement of accounts was 
presented by Mr. J. Duncan Donatp, 
showing an income of £408 0s. 10d. and 
an expenditure of £465 7s. 5d. 

Mrs. TwEEpy, in moving the adoption 
of both reports, said she felt grateful to 
all the workers who had done so very 
much for the advancement of the cause, 
more especially to the ministers and lay- 
preachers, who were untiring in their 
efforts to promote the simple gospel of the 
Unitarian faith. She believed that as a 
people they had three great wants—the 
want of earnestness, the want of unity in 
their work, and the want of funds. ‘This 
last she believed arose out of the other 
two, She urged all present to put greater 
zeal into the work which would be under- 
taken in the coming year. They had not 
the opposition to contend with of former 
days, and that fact ought to be a source 


1 of encouragement to all. 


The resolution was seconded by Coun- 
cillor Ropert Exxiort, of Gateshead, and 
carried. 

Alderman J. Baxtrr. Exuis, J.P., of 
Newcastle, was unanimously elected Pre- 
sident for the ensuing year. 

The Rev. CHarues TRAvERs moved that 
a cordial vote of thanks be given to the 
officers and committee for their services 
during the past year, and further moved 
the re-election of the officers, together 
with a committee. This concluded the 
business portion of the meeting, which 
then resolved itself into a conference. 

The Rev. ArtHur Harvie read a paper 
entitled “The Future of the Association,” 
inthe course of which he advocated several 
drastic alterations in its constitution. An 
animated discussion ensued, in which the 
following took part :—Mr. W. J. Watson, 
Alderman J. Baxter Ellis, Revs. C. J. 
Street, E. ©. Jones, C. Travers, Mrs. 
Tweedy, Mr. F. C. Slater, and Mr. J. 


“Duncan Donald, after which the follow- 


ing resolution, moved by the Rev. C. 
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Travers, and seconded by Mr. W. J. Wat- 
son, was agreed to :— 


That in the opinion of this meeting it is 
desirable that some change should be made 
in the organisation of the Association, the 
an association of 


basis of which being 
churches, and that the Committee. be re- 


quested to Jay a scheme before the next 


Spring Conference, the details to be sub- 


mitted to all subscribers at least one month 


before the date of such conference, 

After tea in the adjoining schoolrooms, 
provided by the ladies of the Dorcas Bene. 
volent Society, a public meeting was held 
in the church, which was well attended, 
the new President, Alderman J. Baxter 
Euxis, in the chair. After thanking the 
members for the honour they had con- 
ferred upon him, the President appealed 
to the members and ministers alike, for 
hearty co-operation and united efforts in 
carrying out the work of the Association. 

Mrs. Joun Twrrpy moved that the 
best thanks be and are hereby given to the 
Rev. C. J. Street for his valuable services 
in the pulpit on the preceding day ; this 
was seconded by Mr. Rosrrr Witson, of 
Neweastle, in an eloquent address, and 
supported by Mr. Orro Levin, secretary 
of the Church of the Divine Unity. 

Mr. Srrzet, in rising to respond, met 
with a very hearty reception, and, in the 
course of an interesting speech, tren- 
chantly criticised the attitude taken by 
the Rev. E. I. Fripp in his paper, 
“Idolatry of Doctrine,” as summarised 
in the last issue of Tug INQUIRER. 

The Rev. E. Cerepie Jones, M.A., who 
also received a cordial welcome as therepre- 


sentative of the British and Foreign Unit- 


arian Association, said how pleased he was 
to meet his Newcastle friends again, and to 
hear of the success of the movement in 
Gateshead. He referred to the settlement 
of Mr. Wood at Sunderland, and spoke 
encouragingly of the condition of the 
churches on Teesside, some .of which he 
frequently visited. 

Brief addresses were also given by the 
Revs. W. H. Lambelle, Charles Travers, 
Francis Wood and Arthur Harvie. 

After the usual yote of thanks the 
meeting, which had been of an enthu- 
siastic character, closed with hymn and 
benediction, 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


Sucu a glimpse as an ordinary mortal 
like myself can get into the past records 
of Unitarianism in this Manchester Dis: 
trict is proof enough that an intensely 
interesting history could be written by 
one qualified for the task. Muinute-books 
have been lost here and there, and even 
trust deeds; but there is still much 
material available to the man who has 4 
love for research and a patient industry. 

In the earliest list of our churches’ on 
which I can lay my hands—namely, the 
Rev. George Harris’ list, dated 1819—T 
find that twelve Manchester District 
Churches were in existence, They are also 
all in Hadfield’s list dated 1824.25, which 
leaves out Strangeways and Swinton—- 
congregations established in 1823 and 1822 
respectively. In 1846 Dr. Beard published 
a list which included the churches in both 
the previous lists, except Mosley-street 
and Salford. Mosley-street had been 
abandoned, and Upper Brook-street built 
in its stead. The Salford cause died out, 
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owing, perhaps, to the establishment of a 


more vigorous one at Strangeways, not a 


great distance off. In Dr. Beard’s list, 
Pendlebury is a new name; it was the 


forerunner of Swinton. Then, too, for the 


first time appeared. the Domestic Mission 
(now Willert-street), which, though un- 
sectarian, was established and supported 
by Unitarians. In 1846 there were four- 
teen churches in this district ; to-day there 
are twenty-four—an increase of ten in 
fifty-four years. Not very many, it is 
true; but the growth has ‘been gradual. 
We have not carried everything before us ; 
our work has been all uphill, and very 
hard. Still we have steadily gained 
ground, and we have abandoned only one 
cause in the half-century. In 1880 a cause 
was established at Droylsden—a mistake 
was made in the selection of site amongst 
other things, and in 1890 the District Asso- 
ciation closed it. During the first twenty 
years of this century two new causes were 
established—Altrincham and Oldham ; in 
the twenty years ending 1840, three new 
causes were established and two churches 
rebuilt; in the twenty years ending 1860, 
three new causes were established and two 
churches rebuilt; in the twenty years end- 


| ing 1880, three new causes were established 


and nine churches rebuilt ; in the twenty 


years ending 1900, five new causes have 


been established and six churches rebuilt, 
By the end of this year every congrega- 
tion will have its church building and its 
trust deed. This means that during the 
century thirty-five churches have been 
erected, or in a very few cases bought ; 
and in addition, almost everywhere, 
schools have been built or rebuilt. This 
will give my readers some idea of the 
amount of activity and enthusiasm and 
generosity there has been. 
In the year 1823, 
Assembly held 
Chowbent, anda letter was read from Mr. 
Yates, of Liverpool (who was absent 


the Provincial 


through indisposition), recommending a 
more general adoption of Missionary 


preaching among the Unitarians of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, 
£100, to be appropriated to this purpose, 
A Committee was appointed to carry into 
effect the plan suggested. It was to meet 
at Cross-street Chapel, Manchester, and 
was to consist of “all Presbyterian and 
Unitarian ministers in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and each was to desire his 
church to appoint two persons to attend,” 
They also had power to add to their 
number. The first meeting was held in 
Cross-street, Manchester, Julyl, The Pro- 
vincial Assembly in those early days was 
pronouncedly Unitarian in spirit. In 
its minutes one comes across such phrases, 
used in connection with itself, ag 
“Unitarian body” and “ Unitarian 
interests”; while in 1826 it by resolution 
connected itself as a District Association 
to the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, established a fund for the 
purpose of sending an annual grant (in 
1830 it sent £10 additional towards the 
establishment of a city mission in the 
Metropolis), and promised to “ transmit to 
the same annually a brief statement of 
its proceedings.” It is not for me to go 
outside the Manchester District and say 
what effect this missionary enterprise had 
elsewhere ; but, judging from the results 
here, it must have been a distinctly 
Unitarian propaganda. All the sixteen 
churches established this century are 
avowedly Unitarian. One calls itself 


its annual meeting at 


and offering 
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Free Christian, and another by the name 
of a road; but they all, without excep- 
tion, for practical purposes, unhesitatingly 
range themselves under the Unitarian flag. 
I have found that statistics of expendi- 
ture during the first half of the century 
are hard to get with correctness. Besides, 
if it were otherwise, they might be 
misleading, for the value of money is so 
vastly different to what it once was. How- 
ever, I have pretty accurate statements as 
to cost of buildings from about 1864. 
I find that m the decade ending 1874, 
£46,757 was spent upon new churches 
and schools; in the decade ending 1884, 
£25,877; in the decade ending 1894, 
£43,940 ; and inthe last six years, £30,400; 
a grand total of £146,974 in thirty-six 
years ! 

There are also available very interesting 
statistics regarding ministers’ stipends. 
I have the stipends given at eleven of our 
Manchester District churches in 1844, 
There were two of £30 and two of £50 
per annum; but three fair stipends 
brought the average up to £148. In 1869 
four out of eighteen stipends were below 
£100—the lowest being £50—while the 
average was as high as £204. At the end 
of the century, out of twenty-three stipends, 
only two are below £1503; while thirteen 
are at £200 or over. The average stipend 
is now £216, and in addition there are five 
parsonages. As far as the real life of the 
churches is concerned, we should like to 
see things a little more flourishing than 
they are. We do not fill our buildings to 
overflowing ; but taking intoconsideration 
the selfish policy of our city congregations 
in days past, we may congratulate our- 
selves upon our position being so strong 
as lit is. In a subsequent letter I will 
show how this has been the - case ; 
though I am strongly of opinion that we 
are going to enter upon a new century 
with brighter prospects all round than we 
have ever had before. We are now 
splendidly equipped with buildings; and 
the custodians of certain of our ancient 
fanes are beginning to question whether 
their endowments. are wisely spent in 
keeping open doors for a mere handful of 
people (most of whom might easily attach 
themselves to suburban churches), where 
such grand opportunites offer themselves 
in new centres of population; and nothing 
is required for their development save an 
unselfish and judicious apportionment of 
resources which are now tied up, aud, as 
many think, questionably so. Though 
our Sunday congregations are not what 
we think they ought to be, there is no 
reason why we should be downhearted. 
The total membership is very much higher 
than ever it was; and certainly never at 
any previous period has there been any- 
thing like the same amount of practical 
Christian and educational work done. 

During the last twenty years we have 
erected fifteen new and commodious 
schools—mostof them replaced inadequate 
and insanitary buildings ; the rest are new 
foundations. And it would be difficult to 
estimate the good work which is being 
carried on in them. Take Lower Mosley- 
street School, for instance, It is one of the 
most successful centres of week-evening 
classesin Manchester. Underits roof iscon- 
ducted a Social Club which is exerting a 
wholesome influence upon the lives of 
several hundreds of young men and women 
engaged in the business of this great city. 
Or take Dob-lane; it is a centre of teem- 
ing life. It has a day-school which holds 
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a high standing, and its accommodation 
is taxed to the utmost; while its evening 
classes are recognised as amongst the best 
in the district. Its buidings are so much 
engaged that it would probably be utterly 
impossible for the foll there to undertake 
fresh work, however much they wished to ; 
and it is gratifying to record that the 
Church membership is three times as 
large to-day as it was fifty years ago. 

I fear to mention places by name, lest I 
be thought invidious in my selection ; and 
yet let me say how utterly impossible it is 
ina short article like this to attempt. to 
describe. the grand use to which the 
splendid school at Monton and the smaller 
but handsome school at Upper Brook- 
street are put. Monton and Platt also 
have successful day-schools. Of the work 
done at the missions we cannot speak too 
highly. They were never more active or 
more flourishing than they are now. They 
have to turn scholars away, and at one 
the Sunday congregation practically fills 
the chapel. Certainly there are two or 
three of our churches which are very 
seriously affected by the great change that 
has taken place in the character of their 
surroundings, and they naturally wonder 
what they will have to do in the near 
future; but for the most part our 
suburban churches are anything but 
despondent. More of them are self- 
supporting than ever before, and they are 
looking ahead hopefully, and working 
patiently, for the time when those 
members of the Orthodox Churches whoare 
now holding practically Unitarian opinions 
will see that their only really consistent 
course is to throw in their lct with us, 
and give us the benefit of their presence, 
their energy, and their financial help. 
Nobody expects that Unitarianism will 
sweep the land as Wesleyanism did. 
It advances slowly, yet surely. 

There is no comparison between our 
position at the beginning of the century 
and our position now. The few buildings 
existing at the beginning were extremely 
small for the most part—Blackley and 
Sale, for instance; the latter accommo- 
dating seventy people, and the former very 
few, if any, more—now we have. hand- 
some and commodious buildings every- 
where, all resting on a democratic basis of 
government, although we are not without 
one or two anomalous trust deeds. The 
District Association, which is now doing 
such admirable work, had its origin in the 
fifties, when its income amounted to less 
than £70 per annum ; last year its income 
was £577 9s. 4d.; and if that were 
doubled it could be most profitably spent 
about Forward Movement work which is 
urgently waiting to be tackled. On a 
previous occasion I described the special 
scheme of winter work devised by the 
Association for the purpose of stirring the 
religious life of its constituent churches, 
and for giving publicity to the religious 
faith for which we stand. This is being 
proceeded with, and in November nearly 
forty special services and lectures are 
already arranged for. If you will allow 
me, I shall be able to report progress 
after Christmas, and to speak of our 
prospects and hopes for the new century. 

CHARLES Roper. 


Hull.—Last Sunday evening the Rev. E. W. 
Lummis preached in Park-street Church, on 
“ Chaucer’s England,” this being the inaugural 
lecture of a series on the subject of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, which are to mark the Sunday evenings of 
the present month, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. | 

ee 
Harvest Thanksgiving Services. 


Great pressure on our space prevents more than 
the following brief chronicle of anumber of Harvest 
Thanksgiving Services held last Sunday :— 

Blackpool : South Shore.—Preachers, the 
Revs. H. B, Smith and William Binns, 

Belfast : Domestic Mission Church (Sept. 30). 
Preacher, the Rev. G. J. Slipper ; offertory in aid 
of piano for the Sunday-school, over £2. 

Bootle. —Preacher, the Rev. J. Morley Mills. 

Devyonport.—Preacher, the Rev. E. R. Hughes. 

Kirg’s Lynn.—Preacher, the Rev. A. J. Mar- 
chant ; followed on Wednesday by a tea-meeting 
and entertainment, 

Kingswood, near Birmingham.— Preacher, the 
Rev. J. H. Matthews. Collections for the Kings- 
wood Benevolent Fund, £4 10s. 

London: Kentish Town.—Preacher, the Rev. 
A. Farquharson ; and at the afternoon children’s 
service Mr, Fellows Pearson, a former superintend- 
ent of the school. 

London : Wandsworth.—Preacher, the Rev. W. 


G. Tarrant. Fifteenth anniversary of the church. 
Reading.—Preacher, Mr. 0, A. Shrubsole, 
E.G.S. 


Whitchurch.—Preacher, the Rev. W. F. Tur- 
land, followed on Monday by a pleasant social 
evening, 

— en) 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—The third annual ser- 
mons of the Sunday-school were preached in the 
Richmond-street School Chapel last Sunday by the 
Rev. Charles Peach. The afternoon service was 
not largely attended, but in the evening the new 
room was crowded with a congregation which 
numbered over 300 persons. The collections 
realised £14. Since the opening of the building in 
May the congregation has made satisfactory pro- 
gress. The average attendance for the summer 
months has been 100, the collection £1 10s. Now 
that the winter work has begun, considerable 
growth is hoped for. Morning services commence 
next Sunday. A sale of work will be held on Oct. 30 
and Dec. 1, the object being to free the building 
from its debt of £300, 

Bridport.—Sunday-school anniversary services 
were held last Sunday, the preacher being the Rev. 
A. E. O’Connor, of Torquay. On the following 
evening a tea-meeting was held in the schoolroom, 
when reports of the various societies connected with 
the school were read, and cordial thanks were given 
to Mr. O’Connor for his services. 

Brighton.—On Saturday, Oct. 6, took place the 
first of a series of afternoon rambles, inaugurated 
by the Rev. H. M. Livens, minister of the church, 
The party met on the Downs,'and had a pleasant 
stroll across the hills to the picturesque little vil- 
lage of Ovingdean. On the way several humming- 
bird hawk moths were seen; these are far from 
common, and are rendered specially interesting by 
their movements—now hovering apparently motion- 
less over a flower, now darting off to a distance with 
extreme rapidity. After visiting the ancient Norman 
Church, tea was partaken of in one of the cottages ; 
the old kitchen of the Grange was then inspected, 
which has been made immortal by Harrison 
Ainsworth, and after a very enjoyable walk the 
party returned by moonlight along the cliffs to 
Brighton. . 

Boston.—The congregation of Spain-lane Chapel 
have lost one of their oldest members in Mr. J. M. 
Keine, who died very suddenly on Thursday week, 
and was buried on Sundayafternoon. Mr. Jenkins, 
H.M.C., conducted the service, and in the evening 
made sympathetic allusion. to the loss sustained by 
the congregation, The “ Dead March” in Saul was 
played at the close of the service. 

Cullompton. —Mr. Henry J. Galpin, who passed 
away on Sept. 27, after a long and painful illness, 
in his thirty-fifth year, is sadly missed in the con- 
gregation andthe Sunday-school, cf which he way 
superintendent. The fuueral took place on Sunday, 
Sept. 80, and was attended by a large number of 
Foresters and Juvenile Foresters. Of the latter 
Mr. Galpin was President, and had filled the offices 
of Chief Ranger several times, and auditor and 
delegate to the district meetings. The Rev. T. B. 
Broadrick, district minister, conducted the funeral 
service, and in the evening preached in the chapel a 
memorial sermon. 

Dukinfield.—The meetings to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the Sunday-school were continued on 
Saturday last, when a grand re-union of former 
scholars and teachers was held, Over 700 responded 
to the invitation of the Centenary Committee. On 


arrival at the school they were each presented with 
the medal struck for the occasion, and, entering the 
reception-room, were welcomed by some of the 
senior workers. This room contained portraits of 
former ministers and school workers, and many 
relics connected with the history of the school and 
chape]. After signing the roll the visitors were 
passed on to the tea-room, and then a short organ 
recital was given in the chapel while the room was 
prepared for the meeting. This was presided over 
by Alderman J. Kerfoot, J.P., chapel warden and 
an ex-director of the school, supported by the Rev. 
H. 8. Tayler, the present minister ; Reva, J. Page 
Hopps, P. H. Wicksteed, and G. H. Vance, former 
ministers of the old chapel; the Revs, A. Gordon, 
W.C. Hall, and L. Scott; Rev. H. Titterington 
(Moravian minister) and the Rev. J. Magee (Con- 
gregationalist) ; Messrs. J. Jackson, Joshua Cart- 
wright, C.E., M. Welde, A. A. Cheetham, E. B. 
Broadrick, and J. Bancroft, ex-directors ; Mr. J. D. 
Kerfoot, Councillor W. E. Wood, and other gentle- 
men. Letters of apology and good wishes were 
received from the Rev. G. R. Calthorp, M.A., vicar 
of St. John’s Church, Dukinfield; the Rev. M. 
Wilson, curate of St. Luke’s Church; the Rev. D. 
R. James, Congregationalist ; and Father Patrick 
Murphy, St. Mary’s, Dukinfield. The meeting was 
a magnificent one, the large room being crowded in 
every part, and an opening hymn, written for the 
occasion by Mr. Hopps, was heartily sung. After a 
few words of welcome and retrospect from the 
chairman, addresses were given by the Revs. G. H. 
Vance, P. H. Wicksteed, J. Page Hopps, A. Gordon, 
H. 8S. Tayler ; Messrs. J. Jackson (the oldest sur- 
viving ex-director), J. Cartwright, and T. H. 
Gordon. The chapel choir rendered selections of 
music at intervals. At the conclusion of the 
meeting all joined in singing “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
and after the evening hymn Mr. Wicksteed 
pronounced the Benediction. Special services were 
held on Sunday, the pulpit being occupied succes- 
sively by the Revs. J. Page Hopps, P. H. Wicksteed, 
and G. H. Vance. Large congregations attended at 
each service, and listened to eloquent sermons from 
voices which carried them back in imagination to 
the days of thirty and forty years ago. All the 
meetings in connection with the centenary have 
been highly successful, and will live long in the 
memories of those who attended them. 

Frenchay, near Bristol.—On Sunday, Sept. 30, 
Mr. Edgar Lockett concluded his two years’ 
student ministry, and preached an appropriate 
sermon of farewell, the occasion being also a Harvest 
Thanksgiving Service. On the following Wednes- 
day evening, after tea at the hospitable house of 
Mrs. Croome, a farewell meeting was held, and an 
oak writing cabinet was presented to Mr. Lockett, 
with expressions of gratitude and good wishes for 
his future career. Mr. Lockett is entering as a 
student at University College, Bristol, with the 
purpose of subsequently entering Manchester Col- 
lege, as astudent for the ministry. 

London: Forest Gate.—On Sunday evening 
the Rey. Frank IX. Freeston preached an anniver- 
sary sermon to a full congregation, his topic being 
“The Strangers’ Church.” A good deal of life is 
apparent at Upton-lane, despite the widely- 
scattered nature of the society, and the winter 
months promise to be interesting. The Literary 
and Social Union has a full syllabus ; a minister's 
class is to be held, and a course of Sunday evening 
studies, entitled ‘‘ Echoes of the Dying Century,” 
has been projected. Mr. Perris has undertaken to 
conduct a reading circle for teachers, at the request 
of the West Ham Educational Conference, and its 
President, H.M. Inspector. 

London: Hackney.—A party was held in the 
schoolroom of the new Gravel-pit Church on Friday 
evening, Sept. 28, when the teachers, some past and 
present scholars, and many friends of the Sunday- 
school, met to say farewell to Miss Edith A. Gibbs, 
who for many years has been a teacher, and has 
now resigned, as she is leaving the neighbourhood. 
At the close of the evening the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor 
presented Miss Gibbs with a handsome watch 
bracelet, and an illuminated album, containing 108 
names of subscribers to the testimonial, on whose 
behalf he asked Miss Gibbs to accept this token of 
their esteem and appreciation of her long and 
devoted services to the echool. 

London Little Portland-street.—On Satur- 
day, Oct. 6, the chapel was reopened with a special 
service, after thorough renovation, as already 
described in these columns. The aspect of the 
interior is now light and pleasant ; the pulpit has 
been lowered, the pews in the body of the chapel 
have given place to much more comfortable open 
benches, and under the galleries are open passages, 
which can be fitted with seats in case of need. A 
congregation of from 160 to 200 could now be well 
accommodated on the floor of the chapel, while 
the galleries with the old pews still remain, The 
opening service was conducted by the Revs. W, 
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Copeland Bowie and T, E, M. Edwards, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson. Taking for text Hebrews xi. 4, ‘‘ He being 
dead yet speaketh,” Mr. Dowson dwelt upon the 
sacred associations connected with the chapel from 
the time of the ministry of the Rev. John James 
Tayler and Dr. Martineau, when he himself. was a 
student at Manchester New College, From Mr. 
Tayler he had heard at Norwich the call which 
brought him into the ministry, and at the centenary 
of the Octagon Chapel at Norwich he had first 
heard Dr. Martineau preach. Mr. Dowson then 
devoted his sermon to a reverent and grateful 
record of what he and others owed to those two 
great teachers. At the conclusion of the service, 
which was well attended, the congregation and their 
friends adjourned to the Portland Schools for tea. 
On Sunday the special services were continued, 
conducted by the Rev, H. 8. Perris, the present 
minister, the preachers being in the morning the 
Rev. P. H., Wicksteed, in the evening the Rev. F. 
H. Jones. Mr, Wicksteed, in his sermon, spoke of 
the great need of such agencies as that congregation 
could render effective to fight against the practical 
materialism of the age. Formerly the battle had 
been against theoretical materialism, and it had 
been splendidly won, but the stress was now in 
resisting the over-powering materialism of society, 
a practical atheism destructive of all that was 
noblest and best in life. His aspiration was that 
that congregation might be enabled to take a good 
part in the battle. 


LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR. 


ee 

A SALE of USEFUL and FANCY ARTICLES. 
PICTURES, GENTLEMEN’S HATS, &c,, -left 
from the Great Bazaar, will take place at ESSEX 
HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, on THURS- 
DAY, October 25th, 1900. 

Music, Songs, Recitations. 

Refreshments. 

Sale from 3 o’clock till 10 p.m. Admission free, 


Society for the Abolition of Vivisection 


Offices: 62, Strand, London. 
| Continued from Tue Inquirer, Sept, 15, 1900. 


The hideous cruelty of dissecting living 
animals, or inflicting on them, though inno- 
cent and defenceless, multitudinous deaths of 
excruciating and protracted agony, has 
secretly grown up in this Nation—a Nation 
| Which for ages past has been nobly distin- 
guished by the courageous and unsanguinary 
character of its people. 

This moral ulcer has spread widely, and 
(whether it be or not a dreadful form of 
insanity) become dangerous and demoralising 
to Society—a blot on Civilisation—-a stigma 
on Christianity. The public has little idea 
what the horrors of Vivisection are; its 
crimes in studied, ingenious, refined, and 
appalling torture, in wantonness, uselessness, 
and wickedness cannot be surpassed in the 
annals of the World. It therefore calls for 
extirpation by the Legislature, cruelty being 
not only the worst of vices in itself, but the 
most retributive to mankind, more especially 
when perpetrated by the refined and educated. 

The above Society appeals to the Public 
for aid, 


[APY (42) desires engagement as 

HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, ASSIST- 
ANT-MATRON ;_ experienced, _ well - educated, 
Good reference.—Address, W., 19, Camden Park- 
road, Camden Town, N.W. 


YOUNG CIVIL SERVANT (age 23), 
wants evening employment as BOOK- 
KEEPER or PRIVATE SECRETARY. Good 
references,—Address, E, B. A., InquirER Office, 
8, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents. Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


CALENDAR. 


el 


SUNDAY, October 14, 
ae eer 


gs It isrequested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel. 
Anniversary Services—Rev. Protar CHUNDER 
MozoomparR at 7 P.M., “ Universal Religion,” 
and in the Morning at 11, ‘“ Our Cause 1666~ 
1900,” Rev. Freperic ALLEN. Monday, 15th, 
at 8,15 p.m., Rev. Epgar Daptyn on ‘ Charles 
Dickens.” 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. Sranzey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and7P.m.,Rev.J. Pace Hopps 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate. Har- 
vest Services. 11 a.m., Rev. G. Dawzs Hicks, 
M.A., Ph.D.; 3.15 p.m, Rev. H. S. Perris, 
M.A., and 7 p.m., Rev. Frank K, Freeston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., “ Byron—All is Vanity,” 
Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m, Rev. R. H. U. Broor, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Brooke Herrorp, D.D., “The Best Ways of 
Common Worship,” and 7 pP.m., Rev. Epaar 
Daptyy, ‘‘The Oxford Movement.” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. W. Luoyp, of America. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m., 
Rey. F. K. Freuston, and 7 Pp.M., Rev. G. 
Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rey. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. Morn- 
ing, “ The Rejoicing Heart,” Evening, “ Three 
Great Teachers.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 4.M.and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CHynoweErH Pop. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. ; 11,15 a.m,, 
Address by Protar CHUNDER Mozoompar. 

- Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 A.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, Rev. W. G, 
TaRRANT, B,A., and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. Canter, 
Harvest Services, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENkins JonEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrinaron. Service for 
Children, 3 p.m. ; 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, Mr. L 
TaVENER, “Religion: a Lesson from Dr. 
Martineau,” and 7 pm., Mr. T. Exxrot, “ God 
is Spirit.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.M., 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 4.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Luckina TAVENER, 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m, Rey. 
T. E. M. Epwarps, ‘What is Unitarian 
Christianity ?” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-bill 
11 a.m., Rev. G. Carver, and 7 p.m., Rey. W. G, 
TaRRANtT, B.A. 2 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey, 
Dr. Mummery, 


——-_-- o———_—— 


PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., 
“Supply.” - 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 am., Rev. 
RowLanpd HiLy. - ; 

Buackroot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip-Davis. 

Biacxpoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bopzin Smita. 
Bootzz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. Mortey MIL3s, 
Bovurnemovurts, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C, Cox, 
BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonzs, M.A. 
Bricuton, ChristChurch( FreeChristian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p,m., Rev: H, M. Lrvens. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET, 
CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a,m, 


OuR 


Dgat and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 
s8t.,11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. S. Burrows. 

EASTBOURNE Masonic Room, Gildridge Hotel, 11 
A.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. Sr. Ciarr. 

GuiLprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. E, S, Lana BUCKLAND. 

Hastings, Free Christian Church, South Terrace 
(opposite Recreation Ground), 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J, J. Manren. 
Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6.30 p.m. Rev, 

C. Hararove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. H. J. Lawson. 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M., Rev. R. A. 
ArmstronG, B.A., and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. 
CoppEN SMITH. 

LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp, 

LiveRPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m. Rey, Dr. Kuztn, Evening, “The 
Legend of Faust.” 

Mancuester, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 

' -P.M., Rev. W. R, SHanxs. i 

Margate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m, 
Rey. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Nzwrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
Crement E. Pixr. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m. 


PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- : 


street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PorrsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m. Mr. G, Coszns Prion. 

Ramseatex, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 
ReapDiIne@, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 

11.15 am. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. D. Amos. 

RocupDaLe, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m., Rey. 
Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D., and 6 P.M., 
Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 

ScaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. W. E. Grorce, M.A. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m and 
6.30 P.M, : ; 

SovtHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 

6.80 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.M., Rey. R, C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds, : 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 A.M. and 6.30 p.m 

YorE,St Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6,30P.m., 
Rev. Henry Rawiinas, M.A, 

———_—________. 
IRELAND. 

WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon; Rev. W. E. Mettonz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited, 

<> 

Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 

Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 


THICAL RELIGION - SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Oct. 14th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Hunger and Thrist after Righteous- 
ness.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Oct. 14th, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “ Marie Corelli’s 
‘Master Christian.’ Concert at 7. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


Sirver WEDDING, 

PrestoN—Epwarps—On the 14th Oct., 1875, at 
Unity Church, Islington, by the Rev. T. W. 
Freckleton, Percy Preston, second son of J. T. 
Preston, of Bruce House, Highbury New Park, 
to Amie, only daughter of the late Geo. 
Cadogan Edwards, of Cheltenham, and Coy- 
church, Glamorganshire. 


DEATHS. 


Parpson—On the 6th Oct. at 22, Park-road, 
Harlesden, N.W,, in her 85th year, Elizabeth 
Phipson, widow of the late John Phipson, of 
Birmingham. 

Winser—On the 6th Oct., at Sidmouth, Grace 
Catharine, the wife of Sidney B. Winser, Prest« 
wich, and only daughter of George S, Woolley, 
Manchester, in her 30th year, 
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A HESTER - 
AY NC SS) COLLEGE, 


OXFORD. 


The College adheres to tts original principle of 
freely imparting Theological knowledge without 
insisting upon the adoption of particular Theological 


doctrines. 


SESSION 1900-1901, 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., will deliver 
the OPENING ADDRESS in the College on 


MONDAY, October 15th, at 5 vm. 
H. ENFIELD DOWSON, 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 


EAUFORT, WOODSTOCK AVENUE, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School, Highgate). 
Classes in DRESSMAKING, DANCING, &c., 
are being arranged for the Winter Months. 
NEXT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, 
September 19th, 


NONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


a a 
PrincipaL—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMISTRESS— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons. 
—Oo— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. : 

Application to Secretary. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 


TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER 271n, 1900, 


— 


; Secs. 


HEAD MASTER. 
GUY LEWIS, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 


ASSISTED BY 
Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and Manchester College, Oxford, and 

~ other Masters, 
This School will provide a sound liberal education. 

Subjects,—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Music, Drawing. 

There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the School on Sunday. 

Cricket and Football fields, Gymnasium, Fives 
Courts, Workshop, &c, 

Fees. 
For Boarders ... £33 6s. 8d. a term (inclusive). 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s. a term, 


Foundation Exhibitions. (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the publie worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine. 


Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 
GUY LEWIS (Head Master), Nantwich, 
Cheshire ; ; 
A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 


EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton- 


Arcade, Manchester, 
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IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL e. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS, FELIX- 
STOWE (in connection with BESTREBEN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDESBURY, N.W.) 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
cipals, Bestreben, 
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Board and Resivence. 


ad 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. ROBERT TURNER, 94 Grosvenor 
road, 8..W. 


peak and RESIDENCE .—Private, 
superior, quiet FAMILY HOME. Permanent 
or otherwise. Electric light; bathroom. Refer- 
ences,—Miss PENNY, 18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, London, 
OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


Ts WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


——= 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BromMyarRD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg). 


l THCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 


Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenos, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, B.C, 

Deputy-Chatrman—Marx H, Jupax, A.R.IB.A. 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 

F.H. A, Harpoasttez, F.S.1,.,5, Old Queen-st., 8. W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘‘I'airholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their ownoccupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“* Osmunda,” Fir 

Vale-road (opposite Grand Hotel Gardens). 

Four minutes from Pier, one minute from Pleasure 

Gardens and Invalids’ Walk. Electric light and 

every comfort. BOARD and RESIDENCE from 
30s,, Send for particulars. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEM OUT H.—Comfortable 

HOME offered to Young Ladies who need 

mild climate during winter months, where they 

ean conticue their studies and devote special atten- 

tion to languages, painting, and music. Resident 

French and German teachers. Swedish gymnasium. 
Principal, Fit BEYERHAUS, Pine Tree Glen. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnzy P. Porter. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HorTeL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. - 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 

Electric Light, Lift. 
Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to &/-. 
3 Service, Is. 
77. && 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


“ QuieTtoDpE, Lonpon.” 


Tolegrams : 


ja required as NURSE- 

COMPANION to an invalid or elderly lady 
or gentleman, or as HOUSEKEEPER, or in any 
useful capacity. Best references, thorough practical 
knowledge of all household matters, and experience 
in nursing.—Address, M. C., Colwood, near Hay- 
wards Heath. 


Cheapest. | 
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Autumnal Meeting of the 
B. & F, UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


AND 


Bicentenary of Upper Chapel, Sheffield, 


a 


WEDNESDAY, October 17th, 1900. 


1,0 Pee Ppucheon for Delegates in Channing 

all, 

2.15 P.u.—Paper by Rey, E. Cerepia Jongs, M.A, 
on “The Missionary Needs of the District.” 
Discussion to be opened by Grosvenor 
Talbot, Esq., and Rev. John Ellic. Chair- 
man, Rey, J. E, Mannina, M.A, 

4. 0 P.M.—Service in Upper Chapel. Preacher, 
Rey. CHartes Hararovg, M.A. Collection 
in aid of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, 

5,30 P.M.—Tea in Channing Hall. 

7,30 P.M.—PUBLIC MEETING in Montgomery 
Hall. Sir Joan T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. 
(President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association), in the Chair. 
Speakers, Revs, Chas. Hargrove, M.A., 
W. Copeland Bowie, W. G. Tarrant, B.A., 
James Harwood, B.A., and others. 


THURSDAY, October 18th, 1900, 


11.30 a.M.—Commemoration Service in the Upper 

Chapel. Preacher, Rev. JosEpH Woop. 

1, 0 p.m.—Luncheon in Channing Hall. : 

3. 0 p.M.—BICENTENARY CONFERENCE in 
the Chapel, A. J. Hoxsson, Esq., in the 
Chair, Speakers, Revs. Alex. Gordon, 
M.A., W. Lloyd, J. E. Manning, M.A., 
i. Payne, W.-Blaveby, B.A., and T. W. 
Scott; Messrs. H. J. Morton, J. B. 
Wostinholm, A. Beckett, and others. 

5.30 P.M.—Tea in Channing Hall. 

7. 0 p.M.—Organ Recital in the Upper Chapel. 

7.45 p.M.—CONVERSAZIONE in Channing Hall, 


Mr. H. R. Bramley, 6, Paradise-square, Sheffield, 
will be glad to be informed of the names and 
addresses of visitors coming from a distance. 


AST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in 
MANCHESTER, on SATURDAY, Oct. 13th, 1900. 
Service in Cross-street Chapel at 3 p.m, Preacher, 
Rey. JosEpH Woop, of Birmingham, Business 
Meeting at 4.30. Public Tea in Lower Mosley- 
street Schools at 5.30. 

PUBLIC MEETING in the Memorial Hall at 
6.30. Chairman, Joun Denpy, Esq. ; Subject, 
“Our Unitarian Message to the People.” Speakers, 
Rev. J. C. Srreet on “ What we think of Christ 
and his Teaching” ; H, Caatreip CrarKe, Esq,, 
on “ What we think of Man and his Duty” ; Rey. 
J. Morcan WuiTemMan on “ What we think of the 
Bible.” 

Manchester and neighbouring friends cordially 
invited to give brotherly support. 

B. C. CONSTABLE, Hon, Sec. 


B IRKENHEAD UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


SALE OF WORK, October 25th, 26th, and 27th, 
for the purpose of paying off the Debt on the 
Schools recently built. 

To be opened on October 25th by the Hon. Mrs. 
L, DE BEAUMONT KLEIN ; and on October 26th by 
Cuarizs W. Jones, Ezq., J.P., ex-President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Contributions of al) kinds will be gratefully 
received by 

Miss WILLMER, x 
48, Wellington-road, Birkenhead ; 
or E. WALLACE, 
15, Reedville, Birkenhead, 


Cpe HARVEST FESTIVAL 
will be held at 
UNITY CHURCH, UPPER STREET, 
On SUNDAY, October 14th, 

Morning at 11. Preacher, Rey. F, K. FREEsTON. 

Evening at 7, Preacher, Rev. G. Dawss Hicks, 
M.A,, Ph.D. 

At both Services a selection of appropriate music 
will be rendered by an augmented choir, 

Strangers cordially invited. 


Suitable for Children’s Winter Gatherings, Tea 
Parties, Prizegivings, &c., and for 
Home Representation. 


PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By HENRY W. HAWKES. 


1. Robin Hood. 5, {Beauty & the Beast 
2. Dick Whittington. * (Red Riding Hood. 
3. Cinderella. 6. William Tell. 
4. Babes in the Wood. | 7. King Amor. 
Price 8d. each, net. By post 3d., or the 7 post 
free for Is. 9d, 

“These simple and interesting little plays are 
written gracefully and with good taste, and mignt, 
by the elder children, be performed very effectively,” 
—Schoolmaster, 

‘The plays are short and simple in character, 
being versions of the familiar old stories whose 
titles they bear, and can be commended to the notice 
of those who are on the look-out for suitable pieces 
of this nature for representation.”— Literary World. 


London : B. C, Hare, 4, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


A Religious Novel by a Unitarian Minister which 

all Unitarians should read. : 

pe AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ALLEN 

LORNE, MINISTER of RELIGION. By 
ALEXANDER Macpoueatt. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


“The author knows clearly what he is writing about P 
and his glimpses of old Glaszow, of Argyleshire, of London, 
and of Sussex, are excellently done, and the people have 
qualities of real interest.”—Christian Leader. 

“The book is worthy of all who are interested in the 
progress of religious thought.”—Scotsman. 


London: T, Fisher Unwin, Paternoster-sq, E.C. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
Subject for October.— The True Patriot.” 
Price 1d., post free 13d. 
Annual subscription, 1s, 6d. post free, 
Volume IX. commences with this Number. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


») CEN HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 


The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grainmes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickins, Sheridan, Colman, avd other Popular 
Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies. Address: Wair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


Essex Hall Year Book for 1901. 
ee 
It is urgently requested that the forms for in- 
formation for the above, which have been sent out, 
may be returned not later than October 18th, 1900, 
to the Editor of the “Essex Hall Year Book,” 
Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE. — 
Founded in 1873, this Alliance upholds an 
equal moral standard for all men and women alike, 
and seeks for promises of personal purity mainly 
among young men. Subscriptions and donations 
are earnestly requested to strengthen the financial 
position of the Alliance and increase its oppor- 
tunities. List of Pamphlets on application to Mr, 
E. Hammonp, 18, Tothill-street, S.W, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© 7 onthe minimum monthly balances, ° 
when not drawn below £100 if. 
ce) : re) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


2 1 7. on Deposits, ropayable on demand, 2 1 7. 
2To 2fo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


t free. 
sgh FRANOIS RA¥ZNSOROFT, Manager 
Telephone No. Holborn. 
Telegruphte Addrevs: * BIRKBECK, LONDON,” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
With 2 Portraits. Large crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


A BIOGRAPHY AND STUDY. 
By A. W. JACKSON, A.M. ° 
Contents : 


Boox I.—THE Man. 
Chapters 1, Ancestry, Family, Early Howie ; 
2. Education ; 3, Ministry in Dublin ; 4, Ministry 


in Liverpool ; 5. Ministry in Liverpool (contd.) ; © 


6. London ; 7, Later Publications: a Remarkable 
Testimonial ; 8, His Intellect; 9. Personal Features, 


Book I].—Tae Reriaious TEAacuER. 
Chapters 1, The Preacher; 2. The Christian 


Theologian ; 3. The New Testament Critic, 


Boox III.—TuHe PxitosorHer or Reicron. 
Chapters 1. Knowledge; 2, God and Cosmos ; 


3. God and Conscience; 4. His Criticism of 


Pantheism ; 5. Freedom and Immortality. 
—_een 


Mr. Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., 


will forward a copy of the Life of Dr. Martineau, 
carriage paid, on receipt of a Postal Order for 10s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Feap. 8v0, 96 pp., cloth, gilt top, 1s. net, by post Ls. 2d. 
RELIGION 


in LITERATURE and 
RELIGION in LIFE: Two Lectures by 
STOPFORD A. BROOKS, M.A;, LL.D. 


The NEW WORLD. 


Vol. IX. No. 35. SEPTEMBER, 1900. 
Price 8s. net ; by post, 3s. 3d. 


OontTENts :—Recent Gifford Lectures and the 
Philosophy of Theisni, by James Seth; Spanish 
Failures in the Philippines, by Carlos Gilman 
Calkins ; The Supreme God of the Lowest Races, 
by James Haughton Woods; Religious Life in 
Modern India, by Bipin Chandra Pal; What is 
Agnosticism? by Alfred W. Benn; Naturalism 
and its Results, by C, C. Everett ; The Temptation 
of Mr. Bulstrode—A Study of the Subconscious 
Self, by Julia H. Gulliver ; The Synoptic Question, 
by Orello Cone ; Professor Ladd’s Theory of Reality, 
by William Adams Brown ; Book Reviews, &c. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Hssex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE 


NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY, Post Free, 13. 6d. per Annum, 


Contents for OCTOBER. 
Christ before Abraham. Wm. Stephens. 
“The Use of the Name ‘Presbyterian’ by Unit- 
arians,” W. H, Burgess. 
Dukinfield Sunday School Centenary, (Illustrated), 
Sandy: A Story. L. Phillips. 
Socinus on the Beatitudes. W. H. Burgess. 
Boys’ Brigades, A Teacher, 
In the Field. 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Ww, 
Hoven and Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essex Hat, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


NOW READY. 


A 
History of Upper Chapel, Sheffield. 


A BI-CENTENNIAL VOLUME by the Rev. 
J. KE. MANNING, M.A., containing Timothy Jollie’s 
Register of Baptisms, Demy 8vo, 21 illustrationg, 
221 pp. Copious Index. Price 3s, cloth, 52. half 
morocco. Postage extra. 

Ahis price is considerably below cost, 

To be had from G. C, SnairH, Barker Pool, 
Sheffield. ‘ 


(CSHANGE OF ADDRESS.—The Rey. 
W. H. DRUMMOND, Clontarf, Derryvolgie 
Avenue, Belfast. 


Printed by Wooprat & KinpeEr, 70 to76,LongAcre W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by B. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.0. City 
Agent, Joun Hxrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, October 13, 1900, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Arter the meeting of the Council. of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, next Tuesday afternoon, at 
about five o’clock, an opportunity will be 
afforded to sympathisers with the work of 
the Brahmo Somaj of India, of joining in 
a greeting to Mr. Protab Chunder 
Mozoomdar, and of hearing a farewell 
address from him, on theeve of his return 
to India. Mr. Mozoomdar, as our readers 
are aware, came over to attend the 
American Unitarian Anniversary Meetings 
at Boston in the spring, and during the 
last weeks his voice has been heard in a 
number of our churches. Tuesday’s 
meeting will afford one more opportunity 
for the expression of that close sympathy 
which unites*us to our brethren of the 
Brahmo Somaj 


Tue first of the Rev. J. E. Carpenter’s 
course of lectures on “ The Bible in the 
Nineteenth Century” was given at Hssex 
Hall, on Tuesday evening, and was 
attended by an audience of over two 
hundred deeply interested hearers. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
President of the Provincial Assembly of 
London and South Eastern Counties, who 
briefly introduced the lecturer, and Mr. 
Carpenter then opened his subject with a 
reference to the changed views of the 
Bible, and what is gained by the method 
of historical investigation and reasonable 
interpretation of the sacred books. The 
first lecture dealt specially with the Law, 
and its significance in the religious life of 
Israel. Next Tuesday’s lecture is on 
“Changed Views of Prophecy.” 
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The which ‘she appears as Miss Bates; 


On the evening of Sept. 17 a social 
meeting was held in the Free Protestant 
Church at Cape Town, under the presi- 
dency of the Rev. R. Balmforth, the 
minister. The guest of the evening was 
Lady O’Hagan, who, as our readers are 
aware, has been for some time in South 
Africa, engaged in the organisation of 
hospital nursing during the war. In the 
course of a sympathetic address Lady 
O’Hagan expressed her pleasure at meet- 
ing members of that Household of Faith 
in which they knew no distinctions of sect 
or country, but stood simply for freedom 
in religion and for Christianity. They in 
England, of the same household, were not 
eager about numbers, but they wanted to 
be of the spirit of the Faith, and to teach 
by example, by conduct and by faith. 
She spoke of Unitarians in England who 
were members of Parliament, and were 
prominent in local bodies and in com- 
mercial circles, especially in the North of 
England, where they were looked upon as 
leaders of social equity and justice. They 
laid great stress on the importance of the 
education of the young. On the London 
School Board and throughout educational 
circies in England their influence was felt. 
They whom she addressed formed but a 
small church as yet, but working in a 
spirit of love and charity, she believed 
there were unbounded possibilities for 
them in that great land. She wished 
them Godspeed, in the trust that in 
that Free Christian Church men would 
rise up who would be in positions to 
benefit humanity, which was the great 
object of their Church. They must 
show a readiness to work and pray 
with otber Churches, a willingness to 
unite with them here as they hoped to be 
united hereafter in the bosom of the 
Father. Proposing a vote of thanks, Mr, 
Balmforth asked Lady O’ Hagan to repre- 
sent in this country the desirability of 
taking steps to promote the spread of 
liberal religion in South Africa, a mission 
which she willingly undertook. 

WE have much pleasure in announcing 
that Lady O’Hagan has consented to open 
the Sale on Thursday next at Essex Hall 
at 30’clock. It is hoped that there will 
be a large gathering of friends on that 


occasion, not only in the interests of the | 


London Bazaar Fund to finally dispose 


of the various articles left in May, but at | 


fhe same time to offer a warm welcome 
to Lady O’Hagan on her return from 
South Africa. During the Sale there 


will be much to interest and amuse. In the | 


afternoon Mrs. Macrae Moir has promised | 
the scene from Miss Austen’s Hmma, in | 
Mr. 


Herbert B. Lawford will sing a couple of 
humorous songs; and Miss H. J. Troupe 
will provide an attractive programme for 
the evening. 


> 


Tue National Union of Women 
Workers of Great Britain and Ireland 
is to meet in Conference at Brighton 
next week, from Tuesday to Friday, 
Oct. 23-26. The subjects to be discussed 
are of great and varied interest. On 
Tuesday the Presidential address is to be 
given hy the Hon. Mrs. A. T. Lyttelton 
and the first discussions are on “The 
Present Condition of Women’s Secondary 
Education” and ‘‘ Women on Educational 
Authorities.” In the afternoon Mrs. 
Humphry Ward is to read a paper on 
“The Training of Afflicted Children,” and 
Miss Zimmermann on “ The After-care of 
Afflicted Children.” Women’s work as 


Government Officials and on _ public 
Boards, ‘Temperance Legislature and 
Inebriate Homes, Foreign Missions, 


Hospital work, the Housing Problem, 
the Modern Home, the Life of English 
women in India, and the Right Use of 
Leisure are all subjects which appear in 
the programme. ‘The Conference is to 
be held in the Dome and the Pavilion, 
where tickets may be had during the days 
of meeting. 


Tuosrt hearers of Mr. Darbishire’s 
address at the opening of the new session 
at Manchester College, and readers of the 
summary of it in our present issue, who 
may have been somewhat astonished at his 
attitude towards Dr. Martineau’s advocacy 
of the Free Christian Union, would, we 
think, be well advised to turn to the 
letters of the Rev. John James Tayler 
referring to that subject, which will be 
easily found by reference to the index in 
the second volume of his Letters, and 
also to Dr. Martineau’s essay on ‘“‘ New 
Affinities of Faith,’ a plea for the 
principles of the Union, which is reprinted 
in the second volume of his collected 
Essays and Addresses. 


Tur October Bookman has several 
reproductions of ‘Literary portraits of 
the year,” selected from those exhibited in 
the Academy and New Gallery, and 
among them Mrs. Basil Martineau’s por- 
trait of Dr. Martineau, which was in the 
Academy, one of the happiest of the 
drawings made in his old age. This 
reproduction, which is din. by din. in size, 
is of course far from perfect, and yet many 
of our readers may, we think, be glad to 
| have it. 


Tue third and concluding part of Pro- 
fessor Peabody’s sermon on “ The Church 
_of the Spirit,” we are obliged to leave for 
| a subsequent issue. 
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as such involved any attitude of hostility 
to other manifestations of faith. Where 
they were called upon to deny it was only 
in order to substitute some sublime affirma- 
tion which had been overlaid. If they 
denied the deity of Christ it was because 
by this confusion of thought neither God 
nor Jesus was glorified and the true 
beauty of each was lost. If they rejected 
the Atonement as commonly taught, it 
was because it laid upon Jesus a burden 
which they themselves were called upon 
to bear, and in order to recall them to 
the awful personal consequences of “ 
personal sin. If they repudiated the 
doctrine of Eternal Punishment, it was in ‘ 
the name of the All-enfolding God of 
Love who cared for all His children ‘ 
and cast out utterly none that He had oF 
made. And so with every doctrine of a 
perverted Christianity. How could the 
word “Unitarian” express a negation at a 
all? It was strictly affirmative if it 
meant anything. Its central thought was 
unity—the unity of the spirit in the bond - 
of peace. It stood for the unity of the 
Godhead, all the forces of the universe 
co-operant for good and centred in the 
guiding hand of the Father; for the 
‘Unity of the human race as one great 
brotherhood under God’s fatherly care; 
for the unity of religion as every- ri 
where the expression, however feeble z 
and faulty, of man’s - yearning need ‘ se 
for communion with “God. It was : 
no mere “hostility to a venerable 
doctrine of Christendom,” but a return tos 
a more venerable doctrine still—namely, 
the Christianity of Jesus himself. To be 
a Unitarian meant indeed a simplification 
of doctrine, and involved the abolition 
of all priestly pretensions 10 which the 
carefully cultivated “mysteries” always 
afforded shelter and strength. It also 
meant @ simplification of the aims and 
ends of life, for to a Unitarian “religion 
was not so much a matter of ritual and 
observances as of daily character and 
practice. 

In view of such attacks now being made 
on Unitarianism by those who had been 
nurtured among them and were supposed 
to be their friends; in view of the undying 
hostility of their avowed natural opponents 
in the churches of the more popular a 
faith; and above all, in view of the cer- | 
tainties of their splendid Unitarian faith, s 
illuminated as it was by the struggles and f 
suffermgs of its indomitable advocates, 5 E 
he urged them to renewed consecration of 
their spirits and greater earnestness in ig 
spreading their glad tidings abroad. “Ff . 
ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them.” The fields were on every hand 
ripe unto harvest, and “a son that 
sleepeth in harvest causeth shame.” 


able faith which cast off the choking 
superstitions of Trinitarianism and re- 
stored the simplicities of earlier Christian 
belief? The speaker then briefly de- 
scribed the growth of Unitarianism in the 
Rossendale Methodist churches as an in- 
stance of free inquiry into the Bible 
leading truth-seekers inevitably to the 
Unitarian faith. He then proceeded to 
show what noble pioneer work had been 
done by Unitarians during the last hun- 
dred years in the way of sustaining the 
older churches and establishing new ones, 
Where would their churches be to-day if 
it had not been for the zealous Jabours of 
Unitarian missionaries? Take that Asso- 
ciation: of all its churches, only two, 
Newcastle and Stockton, were of ancient 
Puritan foundation: the remainder were 
the creation of this century at Unitarian 
hands; and this was typical of the whole 
country. If the churches had been con- 
tent with their “Presbyterian  fore- 
fathers” they would have been few and 
feeble indeed to-day: it was convinced 
Unitarianism that had saved and extended 
them. The men of missionary spirit were 
not content with their freedom, but they 
cherished a reasonable faith which they 
wished to carry to others because they 
deemed it a gospel for all people. He 
stood there as a staunch Free Churchman, 
none freer, but one who was proud of 
his Unitarianism and all its honourable 
associations, and eager for its dissemina- 
tion as a means of leading men to God. 

Mr, Street then quoted some passages 
from Mr. Fripp’s paper, in which that 
gentleman condemned the name “Unit- 
arian”? as “pedantic, cold, unbending, 
incapable of glowing or stooping to com- 
mon humanity.” “ They could never make 
it not a negation.”  Unitarianism “ab- 
horred «a mystery.” Unitarians “said 
little or nothing of the real deep infinite 
mysteries of existence, of creation, of life, 
of the soul, and of God.” “Phe opera- 
tions of God’s spirit, His power over 
sinners, His redeeming mercies on har- 
dened gouls, the forgiveness of sins, the 
strength of duty, the rest and peace of 
faith—of those things Unitarians said 
very little.’ Why, where had been Mr. 
Hripp’s eyes and ears? Gertainly not in 
the living world with which they were 
familar. It was not true to say that 
these vital questions of the religious life 
were ignored among them; on the con- 
trary, they constituted the daily bread 
upon which they subsisted. He spoke in 
the presence of several brother ministers 
and many lay preachers, and in their 
name he repudiated these statements as 
slanders—not intentional slanders, of 
course, but none the less cruel because 
they were spoken in ignorance. He was 
not aware that Unitarianism nowadays was 
much more learned than any other phase 
of religion; their enemies, however, were 
ready to admit that in point of character 
it produced results of which they had no 
reason to be ashamed. He had found 
Unitarians quite as warm-hearted and 
tender as the representatives of other 
faiths, quite as intense in’their devotion, 
and there were no such workers for the 
common good unless perhaps they turned 
to the Society of Friends. Both these 
bodies supplied philanthropists and civie 
workers out of all proportion to their 
numbers, and ifa tree was to be known by 
its fruits, this was no mean testimony to 
the faith that actuated them, rs 

Nor was it true to say that Unitarianism 


A WORD FOR UNITARIANISM. 


Av the annual meeting of the Northum- 
berland and Durham Unitarian Christian 
Association, as reported in our last issue, 
the Rev. C. J. Street, in the course of the 
evening mecting, criticised the paper 
read by the Rev. E. I. Fripp at the recent 
annual meeting of the North Midland 
Association at Derby. As a contribution 
to the full discussion of the question there 
raised, we now print the following sum- 
mary of Mr. Street’s speedh. 

It was not fashionable nowadays, Mr. 
Street said, to call oneself a Unitarian. 
It never had been a very popular task, for 
there were always plenty of open enemies 
of reasonable religion to face; but now, 
more than ever, Unitarianism was being 
wounded in the house of its friends. A 
new cult had arisen which repudiated the 
faith of its fathers, calling Unitarianism 
an exploded system, a decayed faith, and, 
strangest of all, a sectarian institution. 
The advocates of this new cult were all 
for freedom, and it would seem that truth 
was quite a secondary consideration. For 
his part, though he yielded to none in his 
passionate love of freedom and had fought 
in its sacred cause as hard as any, it was 
only valuable in his eyes as an oppor- 
tunity fortruth. Heobserved that his some- 
whateccentric friend, Mr. Fripp, in a paper 
read before the North Midland Associa- 
tion, had quoted this remark of a leading 
Unitarian, “ What I care for above every- 
thing is the Truth,” and Mr. Fripp’s com- 
ment was that he feared this expressed 
the general opinion among Unitarians who 
were afflicted with the “disease of 
intellectualism.” If to be content with 
nothing less than a rational faith was to 
suffer from such a disease; if to curb 
mere emotionalism with a strong rein, 
while guiding every faculty of heart and 
mind and soul to intelligent reverence, was 
to be banned as “the worship of the 
intellect,” he (the speaker) must plead 
guilty. These were days when truth- 
seeking was somewhat ata discount; but 
for all that, great was the Truth and it 
must prevail, 

It had been and still was the glory of 
their churches that they imposed no bond- 
age of creeds upon their- members or 
ministers; and. he for one would 
refuse to be the minister of any but 
a truly free church, Their history had 
taught them to love freedom and hand 
down their trust unimpaired to the future. 
Only in such conditions could a Mr. Fripp 
be possible. He had learnt his lesson in 
a good school, but now he was only too 
ready to condemn his teachers and hold 
up to seorn the deepest feelings of his 
friends. It was within the borders 
of the free churches that the principles 
of Truth for which most of them stood 
were being impugned. Certainly, no free 
church would ever think of driving out an 
honest thinker; but he sometimes won- 
dered whether Mr. Fripp and some of his 
friends would not do better to ally them- 
selves with more congenial companions, 
and seek a fellowship with, say, the Estab- 
lished Church, in which probably they 
would be more at home, and find less to 
jar on their feelings, 

One thing was clear enough, that but 
“for this freedom of the historic churches, 
such as that in which he now spoke, 
Unitarianism would not have established 
itself as ithad done. Was it not strangely 
significant that freedom led te a reason- 
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RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING 


THE CENTURY. 
II. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND (I.) 


We often speak of “the century ” as if 
it were a naturally appointed internode of 
time, with a certain necessary complete- 
In the history of many national 
institutions this is a misleading fiction, 
but in that of the Church of England it 
happens that the period 1801-1900 is, 
roughly speaking, a real period, capable 


ness. 


of being considered as a unitary whole. 


At its beginning we find the Church rest- 
ing in one well-marked stage of develop- 
ment; at its close another epoch of rest 


seems to have set in. So far apart, how- 


ever, are these two static points, so strange 
the transformation which has been wrought 
between them, that the work of many 


centuries seems to have been crowded into 
one. 
kind as in degree, 
could not have dreamed, 100 years ago, 
that at the end of the century the English 
Chureh_would be as she is now: zealous 


and militant, rich and strong, purged of 


her lethargic vices, tainted instead with 
those which beset vigour and success, 
proud to the extreme of arrogance, clamant 


and encroaching, already so numerous and 


wide that the Archbishop of Canterbury is, 
in a real sense, alterius orbis papa—rich 
and strong, at the same time, in faith to 
animate, and works to justify her 
grandeur. 

In the year 1800 the Bishops cf the 
Enelish Church were those who sat in the 
House of Lords. The clergy were for the 
most part of two classes—men of good 
family for whom provision was made in a 
family living, and men who had taken 
orders as a profession or for the sake of a 
fellowship at the Universities. A very 
large proportion of the beneficed clergy 
were non-resident, and practically every- 
body who could secure more than one 
The use of a 
curate was not to help the incumbent, but 
to supply his absence. Vested rights still 
prevented the sub-division of excessively 
large country parishes. Hyen in populous 
and increasing towns the old rustic parish 
areas were still retained. The territorial 
system was indeed a sham ora skeleton. 
The state of the fabrics was little better. 
The typical village church was an emblem 
of picturesque desolation. So little was it 
used (about four hours a week) that it 
really did not seem worth while to rescue 
its green pillars and mouldering walls 
from mildew and decay. ‘Two, at least, 
even of the cathedrals were in ruins. The 
chancels were frequently quite unused : 
even the perfunctory celebration which 
occurred four times a year was adminis- 
tered elsewhere. The nave was filled with 
faculty pews and rented sittings, and the 
poor had afew free benches at the back. 
In the towns such effort as was made to 
cope with the increasing population was 
generally of a commercial kind, and ex- 
pressed itself in proprietary chapels. 
The centre of interest was the pulpit, but, 
as a rule, one sermon a week was considered 
enough. Hymns were scouted as Metho- 
distical. Asforthe character of the ordinary 


_ clergy, Praed’s Vicar and Parson Trulliber 


are extreme specimens of the prevalent 
types. The clergyman was quite commonly 
a farmer, a hunting man, aman about town, 


And the change is as wonderful in 
The wisest of prophets 


| between Church and 
| beginning of the century disestablishment 
}was expected ag 


first 


The 


‘of the Roman Church. 
now so commonly entitles itself the Angli- 
-ean branch of the Church Catholic was 


drunkard ; parsons were indeed ordinary 


men of any and every type, who were dis- 


{inguished from the laity chiefly by a black 
coat and Sunday duty. The popular name 
for a clergyman was preacher, 

The pendant to this picture is before 


our eyes, andI need not pursue in detail the 
sharp contrast which the two present. 


The Pan-Anglican Synod with its two 
hundred and fifty bishops, the devoted 
clerical caste with its high standard of life 
and its priestly pretensions, the constant 


| building activity associated with a revival 


of pure architectural taste, the disappear- 
ance of proprietary chapels, the free and 
open churches thronged with worshippers, 
ringing with music, the daily prayers, the 
almost daily celebrations—all these will at 
once rise in the reader’s mind. Not less 
signal perhaps as tokens of a century’s 
progress in the Church are those great 
societies for missionary work of all kinds, 
for the dissemination of literature, and 


especially for the education of the young 


on what are called Church lines, societies 


| which have come into being since 1800. 


Perhaps at no one point are the earlier 


}and later conditions more sharply con- 


trasted than at the point of contact 
State. At the 


inevitable and even 
imminent, and until the time of the 
Reform Bill—in other words 
until the beginning of the Oxford move- 
ment—it seemed to be drawing nearer. 
prospect was welcome to Dis- 
senters and to the strong and growing 


| Liberal paxty; whereas what called itself 
tthe High Church party clung in an 


Erastian spirit to the support of the State. 


| On the one hand, Joseph Hume, speaking 


in Parliament, while he admitted that ‘a 
corporation like the Church, which was 
set up by Parliament nearly three hundred 


‘years ago, and is older therefore than 
either the Hast or West Indian Company,” 
ought not to be abolished without com- 
pensation for vested interests, warned 
those young gentlemen who were then in 
the fourth decade submitting to ‘these 
foolish 


ordinations” that they could 
“expect no more pity than the man who 


bought the borough of Gatton after the 
publication of Schedule A.” 
‘hand, the Unitarian Relief Act of 1813, 
the relief of Nonconformists by the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts in 1838, 
and Catholic Emancipation in the next 
year, were strongly opposed by the High 
‘Churchmen. 


On the other 


Recourse was had to the 
State for various miscellaneous purposes 


which are now met by voluntary effort. 
In 1818 a grant of a million pounds was 
obtained from Parliament for church 


building in large towns, and a supple- 
mentary half million, with a remission of 
duty on materials, was granted in 1824. 
The Church’s opposition to Catholic 
Emancipation was prompted not only by a 
love of secular privilege, but also by fear 
The body which 


proud to be called during the first few 
decades of the century the “ Protestant 
Establishment.” Although a scholar like 
Van Mildert, lecturing in the pulpit of 
Oxford University Church, might include 
“the priesthood” among “the essential 
doctrines of the Church,” and allusions 
to Apostolical Succession were not un- 
known, there was no attempt during the 


less frequently a scholar, not seldom a| first third of the century to found upon 


these doctrines any practical Church 
policy, and what we now understand by 
definite Church teaching concerning the 
Sacraments were never heard in any 
parish church. The immense changes 
which have been brought about in every . 
department of Church life, external and 
internal, may be derived almost altogether 
from the Oxford movement of 1833; but 
before that year much, very much, had 
been done to vitalise, purify, and extend 
the Church by a party whose aims and 
methods were far removed from those of 
the Oxford leaders. 

To the question what was the prevalent 
school or colour of theology in the English 
Church at the beginning of the century 
it is hard to find a positive reply. A state 
of things existed which is best described 
by negatives. The latitudinarianism of 
the eighteenth century had tended to wash. 
out and merge all strong distinctive tints. 
The Anglican pulpit taught neither a 
sacramental nor a_ spiritual religion, 
neither Calvinism nor Arminianism, The 
typical sermon was a moral essay, sanc- 
tioned, perhaps, by some of the most 
common Christian tenets. Such teaching, 
if it had had real life in it, might have 
been a great engine of religious energy, 
but in keeping with the rest of the service 
it was, as a rule, languid and perfunctory. 
The force behind it was a spent force; 
it had in it no inevitable, no aggressive 
element. The best and most current 
argument in defence of the Church ser- 
vices as a whole was that they formed 
a part of the established order, the over- 
throw of which had been shown by recent 
events in France to be fraught with fatal 
danger. The majority of Churcbmen, 
clergy aud laity alike, were zealous only 
in the discouragement of zeal. 

There was, however, one leavening force 
in the Church, a party which, though 
numerically small, was so strong in 
spiritual energy that some of its achieve- 
ments rank among the most glorious 
triumphs of civilisation during the century. 
These men, the evangelicals, the “ serious”’ 
Christians as they called themselves, the 
“Methodists” as they were disdainfully 
termed by their fellow-Churchmen, were so 
distinguished by the power which religion 
had over their lives that to exhibit 
religious earnestness during the eariy 
nineteenth century was to be ranked as 
one of them. The great William Wilber- 
force, for instance, was by no means at one 
in his theology with the leading evan- 
gelical clergy ; but nowhere, save in their 
ranks, could he find sympathy and 
co-operation with his deep godliness and 
his schemes for promoting the welfare of 
mankind by national sacrifice. The rise 
of the Evangelical movement belongs to 
the previous century. Its leaders, Wesley, 
Whitefield, Harvey, Romaine, Fletcher, 
Venn, Newton, Scott, had all been Church- 
men. Wesley’s Methodist societies had 
indeed separated from the Church in 1795, 
but that secession had brought about a 
reaction of stouter churchmanship among 
his clerical colleagues and disciples. The 
essentially anti-ecclesiastical character of 
the evangelical teaching was not perceived. 
even by Wesley himself, still less by his 


successors in the Church of England, until 


it was brought out by the contrast of the 


|Oxford doctrines; and while commerce of 


sympathy and mutual help between 
Dissenters andevangelical Churchmen was, 
of course, easier than it is between 
“Catholics” and “ Schismaties,”’ yet the 
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evangelical leaders of that period were 
strong Churchmen of the old type. 

The first great work of the serious party 
had been the hymns of Toplady and the 
Wesleys. The use of sacred poetry of 
modern origin in religious services was 
generally considered at the beginning of 
the century to be incongruous with the 
Book of Common Prayer, ‘however appro- 
priate to the unchartered worship of the 
Dissenters. But little by lhttle it won its 
way, until the publication of John Keble’s 
“Christian Year’ in 1827 associated it 
with the rising power in Anglican theology. 
This was by no means the only instance in 
which the Oxford movement was indebted 
to the Evangelical movement which it 
displaced. In what is called secular 
literature the new force had inspired the 
strains of William Cowper, and was still 
the motive power in the work of Hannah 
More. In philanthropy it had begotten 
the Sunday-school movement at Glou- 
cester. Two of the three great Evan- 
gelical societies—the’ Religious Tract 
Society and the Church Missionary Society 
—had been founded upon the eve of the 
new century, and in 1804 the British and 
Foreign Bible Society was founded. 
Thenceforward the efforts of the Evan- 
gelicals were concentrated upon their 
grandest project—the liberation of the 
negro. 

What was the secret of the immense 
power wielded by the evangelical party ? 
They were not strong in numbers, nor was 
their theology of a specially intelligent 
kind. A “serious” man was one who 
believed that the salvation of his soul was 
the one thing needful, that this could be 
effected by-an effort of faith which trans- 
ferred his guilt to the head of Jesus, that 
thereupon with the sense of pardon came 
the new birth, and that it was possible 
thenceforth to live a perfect life. But the 
perfect life, in its outward aspect, 
apparently consisted in the capricious 
condemnation of certain innocent 
pleasures, such as the theatre, novel- 
reading, card-playing, while others, such 
as the pleasures of the table and of wine, 
were freely indulged in. There seems to 
be no necessary connection between such 
doctrines and the mighty works which 
their holders wrought. But we must 
remember that religious earnestness, which 
is often the fruit of a vigorous intellect, 
was their exclusive possession. They 
captured the best men. It was through 
them that the powers of goodness worked. 
Their influence also was so focussed as to 
secure the greatest possible effect upon 
the life of the time. For the first thirty- 
six years of this century Charles Simeon 
was working in Cambridge. His sons in 
the faith took up their station in the great 
provincial towns. The London centre of 
evangelical activity was Clapham parish 
church, where John Venn was rector until 
1818; among his congregation were 
Wilberforce, Zachary Macaulay, Lord 
Teignmouth, James Stephen. The highest 
worldly wisdom, the keenest practical 
sagacity was at their service, and the 
cause which united them was in its own 
nobility a source of strength. The aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in 1807 encouraged 
them to strive for the greater issue, and 
in 1833 the efforts of Thornton, Wilber- 
force and the whole evangelical party 
were crowned by the emancipation of the 
slaves. 

From that moment we date the decline 
of evangelicalism in the Church, During 


the whole of the next generation their 
energies were spent not so much in 
labouring for mankind as in combating 
the ‘“popery” of the ever-advancing 
Oxford movement. Individual evange- 
lists, like Lord Shaftesbury, have been 
concerned in worthy philanthropic work, 
but the centre of gravity in the evangelical 
cause has shifted further and further away 
from the Church of England. The special 
sources which gave strength to the party of 
Simeon and. Venn have ceased to flow. 
The elements of weakness are of a‘ less 
temporary kind. Nevertheless, there may be 
found without much searching, among the 
clergy who frequent Keswick Convention, 
men in whom the old Methodistical leaven 
still works to the saving of souls. Their 
doctrines seem to us belated, out of har- 
mony with the increased knowledge and 
more developed criticism of ourtime. But 
there is still a wide region into which 
these have not penetrated, a region in 
which the earnest faith and devoted effort 
of those men may and do win victories for 
conscience and the spirit. 
E. W. Luuntis. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THE new session opened at Manchester 
College, on Monday, with an Address by 


Mr. R. D. Darsisuire, at which there was 
a full attendance of friends aud supporters 
of the College. During the vacation 
another beautiful gift has been com- 
pleted and placed in the College Chapel, 
which was an object of special interest at 
the opening meeting. It is given in 
memory of the late Mr. Edward Bramley, 


*| of Sheffield, by the members of his family, 


and in pursuance-of his expressed wish to 
make some such gift for the further 
enrichment of the chapel, and consists of 
a beautiful copy (by Miss Nevinson) of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s well-known picture of 
the “Last Supper,” placed in the panel 
over the Communion table. The panel 
was obviously intended to be so filled, and 
this picture is a very happy completion of 
the original design. — 

The following is a summary of Mr. 
Darbishire’s Address, which was given in 
the College lecture-room :— 


THE OPEN BROTHERHOOD. 
TIANITY OF JESUS. 

In the first part of his Address, Mr, 
Darbishire referred to the “ Free Christian 
Union,” formed in 1868, and dissolved in 
December, 1870, and quoted from Mr. Clay- 
den’s letter in Tur Inquirer of June 16 of 
the present year, telling of the origin and 
fate of the movement. At one of the pre- 
liminary meetings the following resolution 
was moved by the Rev. James Martineau, 
and seconded by Mr. Herbert New :— 


That whereas the Christian Religion, in 
its essential influence, is not contingent 
upon right opinion on matters of history, 
criticism or metaphysics, and in its applica- 
tion to life has become encumbered with a 
load of superfluous conditions, it is incum- 
bent on those who find its essence in the 
two great affections of Love to God and 
Love to Man, to unite their scattered forces, 
both for closer communion in work and wor- 
ship, and for resisting every intrusive inter- 
ference with the intellect and conscience of 
men, 


That resolution, said Mr. Darbishire, 
probably marked the high water of that 
day’s appeal, as a matter of intellectual 
perception and advice; but against the 
scheme of the~ Free Christian Union 


THE CHRIS- 


as propounded by Mr. Martineau he 


felt himself obliged to protest, and to 


plead for a wider association than any 
which should confine parallel religious 
attachment to such persons only as would 
still recognise only others who would pro- 
fess, in one form or another, the 
‘Christian opinion ” of the meeting.” He 
avowed the ideal of a larger conception, 
and refused conformity to such Noncon- 
formity, and seriel not. for union but for 
congregation, for the civitas Dei itself. 
Many men were fortunate enough to find 
themselves (partly through a certain over- 
powering sympathy with and conviction as 
to what Jesus himself believed and 
taught, and partly, no doubt, through 
certain Indian studies) already passed out 
not from the religion of Jesus, but from 
what appeared to them certain so-called 
“Christian” bondage into a wider world, 
a larger confidence, a surer hope, and a 
deeper love. There were then, as in the 
present time, many men who had truly 
entered into the Master’s simplicity and 
self-sacrifice, and reverently and meekly 
with him into his own union with his 
Father and theirs. From him they had 
learnt to carry on his lessons of piety, 
goodwill and love beyond, no doubt, the 
limitations under which he himself 
necessarily laboured. In his spirit as 
faithful followers, as more faithful dis- 
ciples, as most faithful apostles of his 
own sending, they had learnt to live in a 
continuous worship as wide as humanity 
lost in God—in God, not made in their 
own image—and in a constant conviction 
of the supreme law of Righteousness and 
in boundless communion in His Infinite 
Past and His Everlasting Presence; and 
therein in the like association with all 
humanity. And all that, not in any fanci- 
ful excitement or exaggeration of feeling, 
but in continuous actual living life, abso- 
lutely real, and already glorified in the 
only true Reality, for them while they 
lived in the present, in living and loving 
as Jesus lived and loved. So he felt con- 
strained to plead for the open religious - 
alliance, and the appeal met with a certain 
cordiality of sympathetic approval; but 
Dr. Martineau replied with an impas- 
sioned refusal: to omit the word “ Chris- 
tian” from the title. 

’ The scheme failed by its intrinsic 
infirmity, by its inherent unfaithfulness 
to the Freedom of its avowed principles, 
and to the true Christianity of Jesus 
which, after all, lay at the heart of all 
parties before God, however hidden up in 
the various phylacteries, images, or sym- 
bolisms of . priests and churches and 
ignorant traditions, or in the elaborate 
verbiages of all sorts of schools. In 
truth, the Union was never more than a 
sentimental dream, far too self-conscious, 
and never simple enough, unselfish enough, 
or large enough, or real enough, to be a 
“ Prophecy Divine.” 

They had been expecting, and were 
waiting for a new reminder of the 
primeval, the perpetual commandments 
of the eternal Law of Righteousness; for 
a new proclamation of glory to God in 
the highest and on earth, peace and good- 
will to men ; for a new entreaty to believe, 
to trust, to love as Jesus did; for a fresh 
challenge to shed their blood for the saving 
of many, and for the blessing of cruci- 
fixion, What they heard was the voice of 
confident dogmatism, the appeal for closer 
communion in their own work and worship, 
and a self-satisfied new kingdom of the 


’ 
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earth. The Free Christian Union was just 
one of the so-called “ popular delusions of 
the age,’ and, besides that, never was as 
sound as many of such undertakings were. 
They were genuine, self-forgetting con- 
tributions of personal faith and love and 
devotion, which the Union did not pretend 
to be and never could be. Itincorporated 
self-satisfaction. An organised Union or 
Church ever concentrated its members’ 
faith and love and service on itself—and 
became itself, too soon, ‘an Image, an 
Idol; and an Antichrist. = 

Union for honest, self-forgetting cont 
tribution of talents, and for the organisa- 
tion and the self-sacrifice of discipline and 
common effort for any practical under- 
taking of benevolence or enlightenment, 
or other service, was quite another thing ; 
and, indeed, was the very condition of 
civilised order, strength, and progress. 
The distinction was essential. The latter 
was their World, their Life; while so-called 
Union or Organisation for spiritual opera- 
tions and for the sake of its own charm, 
and its particular form and ostentation, 
was sooner or later prison, and starvation, 
and death. 

What they looked for and hoped for, 
and still looked and hoped for, aud hoped 
to live and die for, was liberty of each 
personal soul before God, free from all 
dogmatic imposition, even on themselves, 


and Religion, as pure and immediate, as. 


unselfish and as'imspiring, as it was in 
Jesus; and for ‘a concensus of brother- 
hood as comprehensive, as universal as 
the love of God; for spontaneous 
righteousness, perfect piety and love, with- 
out self-regarding, without restriction. 
The so-called Catholic Church had been 
misled, disguised, and betrayed by the 
Pagan traditions and the imperial and 
much lower passions of degenerate Romans, 
and her too earthly misconceptions had 
clothed her jealous rival of Canterbury 
also. owt of Christianity pure and simple. 
Their credentials as Churches were alike 
false and their ecclesiastical efforts 
veritable denials of the Holy Spirit. The 
paper constitutions of Calvin were fading 
away. The Christian Union could not be 
thought of any more than Presbyterian 
government could be disinterred. The 
strong man, the masterful’ speaker, might 
rouse and. rule and guide in his own way ; 
but it was only his followers that would 
follow him; and sooner ov later such 
endeavours, whether church or crusade, in 
the nature of things must fade and fail, 
however much of good the wiser care of 
God and man might bring out of them 
and every honest and unselfish endeavour. 


“It was only the meek, disclaiming, self- 


forgetting avowal of the Master’s own 
faith, hope and love that touched each 
heart with his own passion, and fired the 
spirit of his brotherhood to pure worship 
and complete devotion. 

The lesson of Jesus had in fact most 
rarely appeared in any form of the so-called 
Christianity of the Churches, large orsmall, 
though always the utterly unselfish faith, 
hope and love which the life and speech 
and death of Jésus ever exhibited had 
continually maintained his own personal 
character and will, his teaching and 
example, in every open soul from the day 


of Calvary until now. In spite of all the 


vanities, proclamations, ambitions, and 
deceptions of every Church, that had been 
the secret of its real life and influence. 
The abiding power and example of Jesus 
himself asa child, as a man, asa teacher, as 


prophet and martyr, as “the way, the 
truth and the life,’ had indeed been 
shielded through the ages, by enthusiasts 
of the Churches, even in their perverted 
doctrines, and amid mutual animosities ; 
but it was not too much to say that the so- 
called Christianity of the Churches, even 
of the simplest, had veiled away from too 
many hearts the true Jesus, who as such 
was their Saviour, and as such only. The 
limitations of every opinionated Church of 
human. manufacture-—neither~ God nor 
Jesus ever. made one!—always with its 
several views and claims and images and 
preténsions, had all just to be Jeft behind, 
in trusting and loving personal abandon- 
ment to the Life in God, and in Humanity. 
Every pilgrim must resolutely leave 
behind him the fascinations’ and seduc- 
tions of every Church of this world, and 
know nothing but his Master and his God, 
and his brother in every neighbour. 

It had always been the force of personal 
character and will and example and 
service and of soul added to soul in the 
same great cause of life, that had produced 
and reproduced the capital miracle of this 
world, the one true Church of all the 
lovers of the Lord, by whatever name he 
or they might be called. That cause of 
causes constituted the very follow- 
ing of Jesus, of St. Paul, of St. 
Columba, of St. Boniface, of Wyclif, of 
Luther, of Channing, of Parker, and of 
all their several congregations — of 
worshippers and fellow-labourers. That 
Church alone was the ideal Catholic, the 
ideal Open Brotherhood, which had 
undertaken to overcome the world, and 
would do so. 

So he appealed to his brothers of every 
Unitarian Association to abandon once 
for all their dogmatic badge and all non- 
natural interpretations of it; and not to 
be ashamed to avow their great principle, 
and declare with full free hearts and wills 
what each really meant—not doctrinal 
protestation, but just congregation for 
the promotion of Religion, owning no 
master but Jesus, and no name but that 
of children of his Father and theirs, no 
union but that of self-forgetting love for 
Him and them. They might be the most 
distinctly personal, the most purely 
Christian of all combinations for worship 
and service, and why stain their standards, 
why polute their appeal by a Sectarianism 
which in their hearts they habitually 
hated and disclaimed, which from 
Christianity and from Religion they had 
learned to loathe 

And to his brothers of any Conference 
he appealed, to fling down all the varied 
banners of .their unhallowed orthodoxies, 
and all their mechanical pageantry of 
organisation, and gather, as occasion 
served, simply (as Mr. Armstrong had 
invited them) for welcome and fellowship 
and conference, for religion and devotion, 
for worship and service, and for the love 
of God and Jesus, and for the seeking 
and keeping of every near or distant 
neighbour. 

While uniformity and compulsion were 
tyranny and apostacy, and nonconformity 
and nonsubscription might denote courage 
and avowal and even martyrdom, yet 
those were not in themselves virtues. ‘To 
rest in nonconformity and nonsubscription 
too often meant to forget alike fellowship 
and religion; they must own no manu- 
factured union, but that only which was 
stronger than intellect or will or handi- 
craft—no union but that of the Open 
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Brotherhood, the very bond of tke 
Universe! They must have no organisa- 


tion but that of self-surrender in mutual 
counsel and mutual service for every need. 
That was the great lesson of sympathy ; 
it was the Christianity of Jesus. 


LITERATURE. 


—>— 
MR. JACKSON’S “MARTINEAU.”* 


TuoseE of our;readers, and they will be 
very many, who turn eagerly to every 
announcement of a biography of Dr. 
Martineau, must, we fear, be prepared 
for disappointment when they open Mr. 
Jackson’s substantial volume. It has been 
a labour of love, for years conscientiously 
and enthusiastically given, and the result 
must be received with respect and sym- 
pathy; but we feel bound to say at once 
and quite frankly that it adds nothing to 
us. What we are waiting for is a life of 
our great teacher that shall give us fresh 
insight into his mind, and bring us nearer, 
not only to the strength, but to the tender 
graciousness and beauty of his spirit; 
this is what we hope for, chiefly through 
the self-revelation of his letters, and some 
more intimate account of his personal life 
than has hitherto been possible, but of 
this nothing will be found in Mr. Jack- 
son’s pages ; it is what we may confidently 
look for in the, Life on which Dr. Drum- 
mond and Mr. Upton are engaged. 

Mr. Jackson’s work was to have been 
published in two volumes, but he was, we 
think, acting on sound advice, when he ° 
decided to compress the two into one, 
although it involved the omission of “a 
lengthy and toilsome discussion of the 
‘Types of Ethical Theory.’” The result 
is a volume of 447 pages, which is divided 
into three books, the first containing nine 
chapters of biography, the second treating 
of “ The Religious Teacher,” the third of 
“The Philosopher of Keligion.” But 
these last two books are not simply studies 
of Dr. Martineau; they are, at the same 
time, the author’s study of Dr. Martineau’s 
subjects, along his lines, and the work of a 
devoted follower, yet largely the utterance 
of his own mind rather than that of his 
“ master,’ which, in a book with such ‘a 
title, we cannot but regard as a serious 
error of judgment. Mr. Jackson’s chapters 
can hardly be commended as a concise and 
helpful introduction to the study of Dr. 
Martineau’s great books. And when we 
turn to the chapter on “The Christian 
Theologian,” and especially the section 
which deals with Dr. Martineau’s ideal of. 
church fellowship, we are astonished that 
Mr. Jackson should not have submitted 
these pages before publication to some one 
familiar with the history of our English 
churches; it would have spared him from 
the incorporation in his work of a most 
grotesque passage of apocryphal history. 

Weare told (on p. 208) that English 
Presbyterianism, into whose ministry Dr. 
Martineau was ordained (Mr. Jackson 
does not distinguish between the English 
and the Irish Churches), beginning with the 
severer type of doctrine of Baxter’s time, 
had by the beginning of the present 
century reached the confines of Uni- 


tarianism, ‘or rather we might more 
accurately say, while yet prevailingly 
Trinitarian, Unitarianism had become 


* James Martineau: a Biography and Study.” 
By A. W. Jackson, A.M. Longmans, Green and 
Co, 12s, 6d. 
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quite common within its ranks.’ But 
then “an effort was made to bring the 
organisation to a declaredly Trinitarian 
basis,” whichcame toa climax at the Salter’s 
Hall Convention in London, in 1819, when 
these Presbyterians, in spite of their pre- 
vailing dislike of Unitarianism, would not 
part with their liberty, and refused the 
doctrinal test! Myr. Jackson is quite 
unconscious that he is a hundred years 
wrong in his date, not to speak of other 
things, and calmly goes on to another 
incident, declaring that, “six years after 
the Salter’s Hall Convention, the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association was 
formed” at Essex Hall, and proceeds to 
contrast the character of the two ‘ con- 
ventions.” With the best intentions, and 
with complete sympathy with Dr. 
Martineau’s ideal, Mr. Jackson makes such 
sad havoc of his ease. This is the worst, 
but not the only instance of the want of 
accurate knowledge which leaves a most 
unfortunate mark on this section of Mr. 
Jackson’s work. 

But our interest naturally centres in 
the earlier chapters of biography. They 
have been written with care, and after 
personal converse with Dr. Martineau bim- 
self and the members of his family. “It 
was my privilege,” writes Dr. Jackson, “ to 
make his acquaintance in extreme age,” 
and the biographical section concludes 
with the following passage :— 

The thought of meeting one so crowned 
with honours was attended with natural 
anxieties. Two hands extended in wel- 
come, a gracious smile, a cordial word, and 
all anxieties were gone. The happy dis- 
covery was made that his greatness was of 
the kind that lifts but does not overpower. 
Of the quiet hours spent with him I need 
not tell. Suffice that they fixed in my 
mind the impression of a sage, a hero, and 
a saint; of one who might converse with 
Plato, and dare with Luther, and revere 
with Tauler; an habitud of the Academy, 
who thrilled. to the Categorical Imperative, 
and who knelt at the cross. 


Yet with all his enthusiasm and pro- 
found veneration for the man of whom he 
writes, Mr. Jackson’s narrative does not 
kindle to what we feel assured must have 
been in his heart. If it ever rises to 
eloquence, itis in such a passage as the 
above or in this, which speaks of Dr. 
Martineau’s style :-— 

It is a style wonderfully varied to express 
a many-sided man—the scholar and thinker 
who must feel the rock beneath him as he 
builds, and see his walls reared true; the 
man, too, of aspirations that want a temple 
and of affections that want a home; so 
different from that, for instance, of Herbert 
Spencer, also a ‘‘ physiognomy,’’ but which 
expresses only a clear and passionless in- 
tellection. The latter we might liken to 
the Bank of England, solid, massive, but on 
whose granite cubes we sec no suggestion of 
a heaven or a soul. The former we might 
liken to the dear and venerable Abbey, 
built on granite foundations and its walls 
reared true, but also with towers and arches 
which tell of a yarious aspiration and 
rapture and ideal. 


For the most part the biographical 
chapters have left with us the impression 
of a conscientious and somewhat plodding 
narrative, with some fulness and yet 
telling only what we knew before, and 
lacking proportion, as when ten pages are 
devoted to a study of Dr. Martineau’s 
teachers at Manchester College, the Revs. 
Charles Wellbeloved and John Kenrick 
(taken by Mr. Jackson in the inverted 
order of their age and standing in the 


General Election,” is confident of the 
Protestantism of the bulk of the English 
people, but fears that a Ritualist clergy 
may succeed in wrecking the Establish- 
ment. The Warden of Merton, in an 
attractive article, shows what are the 
advantages and what the dangers to Eng- 
land in being a “Nation of Amateurs.” 
There is much sound sense in the article 
by Dr. H. H. Almond, the Headmaster of 
Loretto, oa “The Breed of Man,” starting 
from Herbert Spencer’s plea for a nation 
of healthy animals as a first condition of 
national prosperity, aud urging more 
practical attention to the laws of health 
as of Divine ordinance, which ought to be 
the first and paramount subject of instruc- 
tion by precept, habit, and example in 
every school and in every home, and a 
code to be religiously observed in mills, 
shops, and offices. Such care for the 
health of physical life may certainly be 
insisted on as a religious duty, without 
setting the animal above the moral man, 
or setting soundness of body in any way 
| before integrity of character. 

The Contemporary opens with an article 
by Mr. J. B. Robinson on “The South 
African Settlement,” and contains also a 
trenchant indictment by Mr. J. A. Hobson 
of “The Proconsuiate of Milner.” The 
Rev. W. W. Peyton contributes the first 
of two or more articles on “The Cruci- 
fixion and the War in the, Creation,” in 
which he seeks to make clear the true 
significance of suffering in a creation, the 
whole of which “is of God and His 
Love.” .The value of this contribution 
towards a solution of the great mystery 
we shall be able to estimate better when 
the articles are completed. The Count de 
Soissons writing on “The New French 
Idealism” speaks very highly of the work 
of Charles Secretair as initiating a moral 
revival, and draws special attention to 
some younger followers of his, and 
notably Charles Wagner. “ Everyone 


College), and when he goes fully into the 
correspondence which opened the Liver- 
pool Unitarian Controversy of 1839, but 
has nothing to say of Dr. Martineau’s 
life-long devotion to the cause of Domestic 
Missions, and in the chapters on the 
Liverpool ministry only mentions Mr. 
Thom in connection with the Unitarian 
controversy. 

One error in the biography we may 
point out. Mr. Jackson speaks of the 
joint-pastorate with Mr. Tayler at Little 
Portland-street as having lasted for ten 
years, until Mr. Tayler’s death; as a 
matter of fact it ended in two years, and 
from Christmas, 1860, until his resigna- 
tion in 1872, Dr. Martineau had undivided 
charge of the pulpit. 

But it is an ungracious task to point 
out mistakes in a book in which we should 
so gladly have found much to admire and 
enjoy, and we will now only quote in con- 
clusion one other passage, in which Mr. 
Jackson is referring to Martineau’s first 
appointment as professor in Manchester 
College :— 

It is with peculiar interest that we look 
back from the*nonogenarian sage to the 
thinker of thirty-five. It was at the open- 
ing of the October session of the College 
that he gave his introductory lecture, in| 
which we may divine something of the’ 
spirit of Sir Galahad going forth in search | 
for the San Grea]. THasily and naturally, | 
but with a sustained eloquence, he told his | 
hearers how philosophy arose, outlined the 
vast tracts it was his hope to explore, 
enjoined the severe method by which alone 
philosophical studies can be successfully 
pursued, and justified the claim of Philo- 
sophy to be the promoter of man’s higher | 
welfare. 

We may add that the book contains 
two beautiful portraits, but without any 
information as to what they are. The 
first, as frontispiece, is a reproduction of 
the engraving from a portrait by C, Agar 
in 1846, published in Manchester ; the 
second is even more beautiful, the face 
with which we are now so familiar, taken 
from Emslie’s portrait of 1888. They 
represent, therefore, successively, the 
author of the “ Hndeayours”’ and of the 
“ Study of Religion.” 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


In the Nineteenth Century of this month 
one of the most valuable articles is that by 
Sir Charles Elliott, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the London School 
Board, and a leading member of the 
Moderates, on “ Extravagance and 
Economy in the T.ondon School Board.” 
The article concludes, it is true, with an 
appeal for the support of Moderate candi- 
dates at the coming election, on the 
ground that they will encourage Volun- 
tary schools and protect them from what 
he regards as “ the undue competition and 
harassment to which they are liable at the 
hands of the Progressive party,” but the 
bulk of the article consists of an able and 
impartial statement of the position and 
policy of the Board in face of the growing 
needs of education in the metropolis and 
a defence of it against charges of extra- 
vagant expenditure, which along the main 
lines of the work he shows to be altogether 
groundless. Professor Max Miiller, of 
whose very serious illness we are grieved 
to hear, contributes the second of his 
articles on the Religions of China, the 
subject being “Taoism.” Lady Wim- 
borne, writing on “Ritualism ‘and the 


humanity,” says the Count, “ should read 
Wagner,” and quotes from his last book, 
“La Vie Simple,” a plea for “ simplicity 
of life arising from simplicity of spirit 
and penetrated by one thought—a thought 
of God—and inspired by one desire and 
one hope—the desire and hope of God’s 
Kingdom.” 


TEMPERANCE SUNDAY. 


Sir,--Kindly allow me, through your 
columns, to calltheattention of all ministers 


has been selected as Temperance Sunday. 
It is hoped that sermons dealing with one 
or more phases of Temperance reform may 
be preached in all our churches, and 
addresses delivered in the Sunday-schools. 


taking part in the Pledge Signing Cam- 
paign now being inaugurated among the 
Nonconformist churches, and count upon 
active assistance from all engaged in 
religious instruction. 

A campaign in favour of Sunday Closing 
of Public-houses will also be actively 
pursued during the winter, and itis hoped 
there may be found suflicient zeal in the 
welfare of the people among the members 
of the new Parliament to ensure the 
passing of a Bill in favour of Sunday 
Closing, and also’one prohibiting the sale 
of drink to children. If ministers and 
Sunday-school teachers will arrange meet~ 
ings of their congregations and friends, 


and lay-preachers to the fact that Nov. 25 - 
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with the view of promoting these objects, 


much good may be accomplished. 
I shall be glad to send to any inquirers 


copies of the Rey. BR, A. Armstrong’s 


powerful appeal. J. Brepaun, 
_ Joint Hon. Sec., Essex Hall Temperance 
Association, 
ns 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


Srr,—Will you please allow me to make 
a correction in my “ Provincial Letter” of 
last week? On page 668, second column 
and fourth line, I said of Pendlebury “ it 
was the forerunner of Swinton.” From 
what I said about Swinton just previously 
it will be seen to bea slip. Pendlebury 
came after Swinton, and was merely a 
private chapel provided by a well-to-do 
member of Cross-street Chapel for the use 
mainly of bis own family. 

May I also say that in putting the 
income of the Manchester District Asso- 
ciation a8 £577 last year I did not include 
a grant of £112 from the British and 
Poreigu. : 

Tam constrained to offer this explana- 
tion because I find people are surprised 
that we seem to be spending so little more 
than the Northumberland and Durham 
Unitarian Christian Association and the 
Hast Cheshire Christian Union, both of 
which do include in their statements of 
income much larger grants from the 
Boand F. . Cuaxrtes Rorsr. 

Oct. 16, 


OBITUARY. 


——— 
MR. CALEB SPIBY. 


THERE passed away, at Aberdeen, on 
the 9th inst., in his eighty-second year, a 
veteran Unitarian, Mr. Caleb Spiby, late 
of Hull. He was retired from active life 
and lived with his son, the loyal treasurer 
of the Aberdeen Unitarian Church. 
Though feeble in body, he had no organic 
disease, and showed activity of miud to 
the last. He passed away without pain, 


‘rather suddenly, but quite serenely. He 


was born at Gainsborough, and baptised 
into the National Church there. But being 
of an inquiring and rationalistic turn of 
mind he thought himself out of the 
dogmas which he was trained to believe, 
and under the influence of the Rev. 


Thomas Worsley, of Gainsborough, 
found: himself in the Unitarian con- 
nection. On his removal to Hull in the 


thirties he became an active member of 
the Bowl-alley congregation, the Rev. 
Edward Higginson being minister. He 
became superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, and a member of committee. For 
forty-five years he was a faithful member 
of the Hull Congregation, doing what he 
could heartily for its edification. He was 
always a seeker for truth, and acquired 
much intelligence. His bent of mind took 
him into mechanics, and he started the 
inanufacture of oil cakes. His native 
genius found scope in his mill, but com- 
mercial circumstances were against him. 
He had a sterling integrity, a genial 
humour,and was withaladevoutly religious 
man. He belonged to the thoughtful, 
sturdy, devoted class from which civil and 
religious liberty and progress sprang and 
by which they are conserved and 
develope. His wife died two years ago. 
He is survived by his only son, Mr. T. M. 
Spiby, who is highly respected as a 
citizen of Aberdeen, A. W. 


THE INQUIRER. 


FRATERNAL GREETINGS. 


THe members of the Northumberland 
and Durham Unitarian Christian Associa- 
tion, in a letter signed by Mrs. John 
Tweedy, the President, offered cordial 
greeting to the Church Congress at 
ils recent meeting in Newcastle. The 
following is the latter part of the 
letter :—“ With you we exist to draw 
men’s thoughts continually toward the 
things that are eternal, to give the lie to 
materialism and all its doings, to pro- 
claim the Kingdom of God upon the 
earth. Before us, as before yourselves, 
lie the great unchurched masses whose 
religious instincts we are anxious to 
awake. On us, as upon you, has been laid 
the charge of proclaiming the gospel of 
love. With so much in common it would 
be strange indeed if we could not join 
with the rest of the religious community 
in extending a hearty welcome to so 
important a gathering as yours. While 
we owe much to the inspiration gathered 
from the great teachers of your Church, 
and are for ever thankful for the lives 
and teachings of such illustrious men as 
Butler, Maurice, Kingsley, Robertson, 
Stanley, and others no less honoured, we 
feel that in James Martineau much of our 
debt has been repaid. As those who 
share his theology and who look upon it 
as a worthy aim to emulate his devout- 
ness and truly Christian manner of life, 
remembering also his love for that 
‘Church of England’ from which he, 
like most of us, felt himself unhappily an 
exile, we extend our fraternal sympathies 
and beseech God's blessing on your 
endeavours.’ 

A courteous reply from Archdeacon 
Emery, hon. sec. of the Congress, was 
subsequently received. 


To the Congregational Union meeting 
this week at Newcastle the members of the 
Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Church Association also sent a letter of 
cordial greeting, in which it was said :— 

“Tt will not appear inappropriate that 
ours should be amongst the many greet- 
ings awaiting you, when you learn that 
amongst tne twelve churches in our 
Association is that known as the Church 
of the Divine Unity, Newcastle, which is 
the present representative of the old 
Hanover-square Chapel, the first, Noncon- 
formist place of worship in Newcastle. 
Its list of ministers commences with the 
Rev. W. Durant, who was ejected from 
All Saints’ in 1662. Sharing with you the 
same form of Church government, but 
with even less of denominational organi- 
sation than yourselves, we find our ex- 
periences continually paralleled in yours, 
and are often able to profit by your 
methods and traditions. We rejoice to 
notice that the principle of absolutely 
open trust deeds is. gradually receiving 
favour in your midst. It is a principle 
that has been practically our rule, and in 
no instance have we ever had occasion to 
regret the non-insertion of theological 
definitions. Having so much in common, 
and sharing so frequently the inspirations 
of our respective leaders and thinkers, we 
feel that while, for a time at least, we 
must run our separate courses, there is so 
much sympathy between the two groups 
of churches that we are really one in 
heart and aim. Because we realise in you 
part of the army warring for the things of 
the spirit against the powers of 
materialism, an army in which we also 
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serve, we give you a most hearty welcome 
and pray for the Divine blessing on all 
your labours.” 

The letter was presented by the Rev. 
Arthur Harvie,and received with applause, 
but owing to lack of time was not read, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
ees 
An Old Picture. 

I was looking one day at the pictures in 
a great gallery in Florence, that old and 
beautiful city, where so many artists and 
poets have lived. I stopped a long time 
before one picture in particular. It is 
rather faded now, and no wonder, as it is 
more than four hundred years since it was 
painted. The artist simply called it 
“ Spring,’ but I fancy he must have had 
many thoughts in his mind besides Spring 
the season. On the left side of the picture 
is a group of girls, dancing gracefully and 
holding up their hands to the trees over- 
head, as if they were rejoicing to see the 
fresh green leaves and blossoms. On the 
right hand is another group, and in the 
middle of the picture is a tall and beauti- 
ful woman, crowned with flowers and hold- 
ing gariandsin her arms. She is, of course, 
meant to represent “Spring” in its full 
beauty. In the right hand group are three 
figures. One, shivering, pale, almost blue 
with the cold, is creeping from behind the 
trees, blowing sharp cold wind from hig 
mouth, and looking extremely disagreeable 
and uncomfortable. He is evidently meant 
for March ; does he not remind you a little 
of an unkind person ¥ Next comes a pretty 
girl, dancing along, and letting nothing 
but sweet flowers fall from her mouth, and. 
the flowers are falling right into the lap of 
the third figure, another girl, who, with 
sweet smiling looks, holds up the soft folds 
of her dress to catch the blossoms. These 
two, you can easily guess, are April and 
May; April throwing her sweet buds and 
flowers into the lap of May, who comes 
close up to the noble-looking lady in the 
centre of the picture. 

I sat and looked long at this old paint- 
ing, and thought what a pretty story some- 
one might make about it; but as Iam not 
a story-writer, [ can only tell you what I 
saw and a little about what I thought. I 
thought of the children I loved at home in 
England, and [ hoped they would grow up 
to be like April and May, and shower the 
sweet flowers of loving words and deeds 
about them all their lives. God does not 
give to everyone a lovely face and form, 
but is not that person always beautiful to 
us from whom we are sure of hearing 
nothing but kind and gentle words ? 

So the children should try to be like 
April in that old picture, and let nothing 
but flowers fall from their lips, and then 
their faces will grow sweet and smiling 
like May, who, in the painting, looks so 
joyously happy. As for poor shivermg 
March, no need to warn the children not 
to be like him! he makes himself and 
others miserable by blowing those cold, 
cutting winds, which are so like sharp 
unkind words. 

Let us all try, then, with God’s help, to 
live such sweet cheerful lives that we may 
help our parents, our teachers, and friends 
by strewing flowers as we go along our 
daily paths. Even the youngest children 
may help far more than they know to 
make sunshine in their homes and to drive 
away the clouds of vexation and coldness, 

_K. F. Lawrorp. 
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THE SHEFFIELD BICENTENARY. 


Tur congregation of Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, are to be congratulated on 


the happy celebration of the Bicentenary, 


of their venerable place of worship— 
venerable in age and in its noble 
traditions, but vigorous still in its 
adaptation to modern needs and oppor- 
tunities, and in young life which holds 
the promise of the future. The cele- 
brations, which have been marked by 
the publication of a history of the 
chapel by the Rev. J. E. Mannina, 
already noticed in these columns, began 
on Sunday morning, when Mr. Mannine 
preached a special sermon of com- 
memoration, from the: text, ‘‘ Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty’ (II. Cor. ii. 17). In this 
sermon, which was well reported in 
Monday’s — Sheffield Independent, he 
dwelt upon the past history of the con- 
gregation, and particularly on the 
eminent services of the Rev. Tmtorny 
JoLUIn, who was minister when the 
chapel was built, two hundred years 
ago, and to whom a memorial tablet 
was unveiled on Thursday, perpetuating 
the inscription on his tombstone, which 
time was fast obliterating. Mr. Mannine 
further spoke of the great privilege 
they inherited in the Open Trust, on 
which the chapel was founded, and 
described the faith of simple Unitarian 
Christianity at which they had arrived. 
Nether Chapel, which was founded early 
in last century by seceders from Upper 
Chapel, also had originally an Open 
Trust, and the history of the two con- 
eregations furnishes a significant con- 
trast. For at the beginning of the 
present century, the congregation at 
Nether Chapel, like many other Inde- 
pendent churches, holding strongly to 


the old Calvinistic faith, and dreading 
perhaps danger from such heresy as 
had infected their neighbours, ex- 
changed their freedom for bondage to 4 


| strict Calvinistic trust. While therefore 


Upper Chapel remains devoted to the 
larger faith, the closed trust at Nether 
Chapel, at the end of another century, 
must surely have become to the wor- 
shippers there either a mill-stone round 
the neck of their spiritual progress, or a 
skeleton kept secretly in the congrega- 
tional cupboard. 

We publish this week a report of the 
very successful autumn meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, held at Sheffield in connection 
with the Bicentenary celebrations, and 


marking the cordial sympathy which. 


exists between the Free Churches of 
our fellowship and the work of the 
Association in furtherance of the cause 
of liberal religion. Of Thursday’s 
Bicentenary meetings we must reserve 
our report until next week, and here will 
only add one or two thoughts suggested 
by the Conference on Wednesday after- 
noon, opened by the Rev. Ei. Cerzpia 
Jones on ‘‘ Missionary Needs and Op- 
portunities.” ‘The call is to Upper 
Chapel at the beginning of another 
century of its history, and to every one 
of the Free Churches of our fellowship. 
It was pressed home by several 
speakers. Freedom furnishes the 
great opportunity of our religious life, 
but of itself it will avail nothing. The 
great need is of a deepened sense of 
the worth of religion, and of. living 
union in religious. worship. ‘Too often 
attachment to a congregation is a 
matter of inherited feeling, of personal 
relations, or interest in preaching ; but 
on those things a church cannot be 
built. The one true foundation is that 
which is stated in the Trust of such 
Free Churches, simply the worship of 
Gop in freedom of spirit, and if our 
churches are to take their rightful 
place in the religious life of England 
in the coming century, it must be 
through a new awakening of that sense 
of the need of Gop, and of what is 
given to humble worshippers and faith- 
ful servants of His truth. 

When there is in a church the 
strength and joy of such a union, in the 
hidden life of the spirit, it becomes 
clear that there is no greater treasure 
to be gained in the whole world, and 
no greater cause to which the noblest 
manhood and womanhood may be de- 
voted. To make a strong and living 
Church, to enjoy its privileges, to do 
its work, to minister of its spiritual 
blessings to the needy and hungry of 
heart, to extend its influence and 
multiply such centres of beneficent and 
divine activity for the furtherance of 
the Kingdom of Gop on earth, is then 
seen to be an over-mastering call, and 
out of this must spring once more the 
true missionary spirit. So the fire 
must be kindled, the fire which is of 
Gop, which will burn up our conceit, 
and every sin that is a canker at the 
heart of our common life; and in the 


flame of a new zeal we shall be led out 
in humble self-forgetfulness, in joyful 
enthusiasm, in the strength of Gop 
and the fellowship of Curist to the 
service of our fellow-men. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNIT- 
ARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


AUTUMN MEETING. 


Tur autumn meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at Sheffield on Wednesday, 
in connection with the Bicentenary cele- 
brations at Upper Chapel, which were held 
on the following day. The deputation 
from the Association consisted of Sir J. 
T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. (President), and 
the Revs. James Harwood, W. G. Tarrant, 
and W. Copeland Bowie (secretary). 
There was a large attendance of friends 
from a distance as well as of members of 
the Sheffield congregations, including the . 
Revs. J. E. Manning (Upper Chapel), J. 
Ellis (Upperthorpe), E. 8. Anthony, J. 
Birks, Hi. C. Cook, V. D. Davis, J. Fox, 
J. H. Green, A. Hall, C. Hargrove, E. 8. 
Hicks, EH. R. Hodges, E. C. Jones, W. 
Lindsay, W. Lloyd, HE. W. Lummis, 8. G. 
Preston, P. Prime, H. Rawlings, W. W. 
Robinson, T. W. Scott, A. C. Smith, J. K. 
Smith, E. L. H. Thomas, H. Thomas, C. 
Wellbeloved, W. Whitaker, and Joseph 
Wood; Messrs. Grosvenor Talbot, Alfred 
Beckett, Edward Layton, Edward Bram- 
ley, James Laycock, William Laycock, H. 
J. Morton, J. B. Wostinholm, Richard 
Fisher, Albert J. Hobson, Henry R. 
Bramley, Alfred Hobson, F. W. Smith, 
George W. Hunt, EH. E. Chitty, EH. S. 
Robinson, G. C. Snaith, I. 8. Lister, W. 
Holbrook, C. Stainer, J. Scott, W. Gar- 
nett, W. H. Woodcock, and T. Birchall. 


THE CONFERENCE. 
The proceedings opened with a luncheon 
for the delegates in Channing Hall, after 
which a Conference was held, under the 
presidency of the Rev. J. EH. Manna, 
who offered a cordial welcome to the 
visitors to Upper Chapel, and a paper was 
read by the Rev. H. Cerrepia Jonus, of 
Bradford, on ‘‘ Missionary Opportunities 
and Needs in the Yorkshire District.” 
During the:'present century, Mr. Jones 
said, their churches in Yorkshire had made 
no great effort on an organised scale to 
propagate their principles, aud they had 
not kept pace with the immense growth of 
the population. Individual churches had 
rendered great service to the religious life 
of their immediate neighbourhood and to 
the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
but that was not enough, and in itself was 
a strong reason for establishing more of 
such centres of healthy religious life. 
Cellectively they had failed of their 
responsibility, and had neglected great. 
missionary opportunities. He proceeded 
to specify a number of districts thickly 
populated, which they had not yet touched, 
and where they might establish churches. 
The people were now more instructed, 
there was no longer the need for negative 


criticism, but great need for their positive 


gospel of Fatherhood and Brotherhood 
and salvation by character. Their own 
existence depended on their taking hold 
of this work. If they did not go forward, 
they must decay and perish. There was 
need among them of a solemn sense of 
responsibility, to make their convictions 
effective in religious life. Those who 
knew the meaning aud power of their 
Unitarian gospel must be eager to share 
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‘it with others. And they needed economy 
of labour, which would be greatly helped 
by the appointment of a minister-at- 
large for the county, to break new ground, 
and sustain the present efforts in their 
scattered churches. Union for this com- 
mon object would kindle new enthusiasm 
in their midst. They really needed an 
income of £800 to do effectually the 
missionary work to which they were called. 
Other churches had their Twentieth Cen- 


~ tury Funds. Could they not raise such a 
Fund for missionary purposes? God had: 


laid on them a mighty trust, of which they 
must prove themselves worthy. ~* 

Mr. Grosvenor Tausot, President of 
the Yorkshire Unitarian Union, opened 
the discussion, and said that he thought 
their partial failure was due to the fact 
that the old Calvinism was now dead, and 
people did not feel the same need to come 
out from other churches to them. While 
he sympathised warmly with the desire to 
extend the number and influence of their 
churches he thought they must first see 
that their present churches were better 
supported. 

The Rev. J. Exuis‘said that their first 
need was of the missionary spirit, and 
then the means for further work would be 
forthcoming. They must cultivate a deep 
and earnest religious spirit in their young 
people, and consecrate their young en- 
thusiasm to“ that missionary work. 1A 
missionary ‘agent for the county could 
render great service. 

The Rev. E. R. Hopers urged the 
raising of a missionary fund, and men 
would be found. 

The Rev. H. Rawzines supported the 
idea of a missionary agent from his ex- 
perience of the London Provincial 
Assembly, and because such a minister 
would be able to concentrate whatever 
efforts their settled ministers were able to 
make by setting them free for missionary 
service. 

The Rey. J. Brr«s thought it would be 
better to set down ministers in one or two 
places rather than have a mivister-at- 
large. 

Sir Joun Brunner expressed his sym- 
pathy with every effort to strengthen the 
churches and) establish: new ones, having 
himself known what it was to be cut off 
from such opportunities of worship. 

The Rev. HE. S. Anruony .referred te 
what the Southern Association with their 
few churches were doing for a twentieth 
century fund. 3 

The Rey. W. Corzritanp Bowls urged 
that it was unwise to be too hasty in 
building churcbes in new _ districts. 
Where an effort had proved abortive it 
was better to abandon it and go where the 
people were, with living needs and de- 
termination to work and give for the 
cause. ~ But while they should be cautious 
in the erection of buildings, there was no 
excuse for leaving any great district 
witbout opportunity of hearing their 
message. 

The Rev..C. Hargrove was convinced 
that mouey would be given where it was 
clearly shown what work was to be done. 
Their first need was to be possessed by 
the missionary spirit. They must have 
faith in their gospel—aiming not merely 
to make Unitarians, but to give to people 
the true religious life which possessed 
themselves. 

The Conference closed with hymn and 
benediction. 


ee 


THE RELIGIOUS SERVICE. 


At four o’clock service was held in the 
Upper Chapel, conducted by the Rev. 
CHARLES Hargrove, who also preached 
the sermon, of which an abstract is given 
below. 

The anthem, “The Lord is my 
strength’ (Smallwood). was sung. The 
collection for the funds of the Association 
amounted to £14 7s. 9d. 


THE SERMON—‘“‘ AMBASSADORS OF GOD.” 

Taking for text 2 Cor. v. 20, “ We are 
ambassadors on behalf of Christ, as 
though God were intreating by-us: we 
beseech on behalf of Christ, be ye recon- 
ciled to God,’ Mr. Hargrove said that 
they could not make a less claim than that. 
It was better to reproach themselves with 
unworthiness than degrade themselves 
from their high calling. They had taken 
the Christian name and allied themselves 
in a Christian church, and thereby made 
public profession that they accepted 
Christ’s teaching and owned Christ’s 
principles, They might be unfaithful, 
their stewardship was not therefore null; 
they might be useless, their vocation and 
their duty remained. 

The very fact of their meeting there for 
worship at such a time was a declaration 
on behalf of Christ, a protest against the 
practical denial of God’s rights in all 
things and over all. They were witnesses 
to an unseen order, heralds of an unre- 
cognised sovereignty, agents to reconcile 
the world with God. Acknowledging 
Him to be Law, Love, Light, they whose 
brightest day was twilight, who were so 
often over-mastered by self-love, whose 
daily confession was of wrong-doing, were 
yet His ambassadors to speak in His 
Name, to win men to His Service, to 
declare His Law. Such was the true 
function of a church, the same whatever 
its name, or its theory of the relations of 
man and God--a work expressed in the 
prayer which a great teacher of their own 
had put into the mouths of many, that 
“through the din of earthly interests and 
the storm of human passions it may make 


the still small voice of the Spirit inly’ 


felt.” 

Such being the parpose of the congre- 
gation assembling in that chapel, where 
for two hundred years with more or less 
faithfulness that end had been kept in 
view, and the doctrine and forms of 
worship preferred had ever been held of 
inferior importance to the spirit of divine 
service, how came it that the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association was there 
to hold its autumn meeting, and make 
common cause with a church boasting 
freedom from doctrinal obligation? The 
objects of the Association were distinctly 
laid down from the beginning. Tt bore 
the Unitarian name, its first object was to 
diffuse the principles of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. If the founders of that congrega- 
tion had similarly determined the ends to 
which it was to be directed, that friendly 
meeting avould certainly not have taken 
place. \ ty 

What, then, was the attraction subsist- 
ing between the two societies, which 
assured to the Association a welcome to 
Upper Chapel, and made them all feel 
that Bicentenary to be a weleome event in 
the history of Unitarian Christianity ? 
How had it come about that a chapel 
which by accident or design was left free 
should come to associate itself with an 
institution for the promotion of a definite 


form of Christianity? Or, again, how 
cvuld those avowing themselves Unitarian 
Christiaus make their home in a Free 
Church ? 

The story of two hundred years’ 
development from Calvinistic Dissent to 
their present advanced position was a 
deeply significant episode in the history of 
religion. Accepting the fact, he asked the 
meaning of it. It was to churches whose 
trust deeds had contained no statement of 
doctrine that the Unitarian Association 
owed its existence and its continued 
support. The same hearty welcome 
which the Association met with on that 
occasion it would receive in almost every 
one of the 365 places of worship, which 
were allied to one another by profession 
of a great principle rather than by con- 
fession of the same faith. Unitarianism 
and Religious Liberalism were not 
associated by reason of a temporary con- 
troversy; they assimilated because they 
were really the same, and were but 
different aspects of one disposition of 
mind towards the problems of the higher 
life. Unitarianism was in great part a 
denial, but it denied just what was incon- 
sistent with and subversive of the 
priuciples of Liberalism. Let it be agreed 
that doctrine was of comparatively little 
importance, that worship acceptable to 
God might be found under the. dome of 
St. Peter:or at Little Bethel or in the 
synagogue, that it was by life, not by 
creed, that men were judged, yet that 
argument involved the denial of all those 
doctrines against which Unitarians pro- 
test, and the assertion of just those 
doctrines they uphold. 

«« Ambassadors on behalf of Christ,’ to 
proclaim the Kingdom of God, it was part 
of their mission to protest against false 
doctrine and unauthorised claims. The 
temptation had always been strong to 
rest content with the positive aspects of 
Christianity, on the importance of which 
all were agreed. But did those positive 
aspects include, or did they not include, 
the worship of Christ, his mediation with 
God, atonement through his blood, and 
much else, which was all important or 
altogether false ? 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and soul aud strength.” 
That, said Jesus, was the law and the pro- 
phets. It was the whole of duty and the 
whole of revelation. If a man did that, 
he had done all and had no more to learn. 
Then why not preach it, and leave alone 
all those questions which divided them ? 
But they were met at once with the pre- 
liminary question, Who is God? and why 
should we love Him? And lo, on the 
threshold of the temple they were stayed 
to engage in controversy. 

“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord.” So Jesus prefaced the utter- 
ance of that great commandment. But if 
it were true that there were three persous 
in the One Lord, and each had his distinct 
office, their love was divided and perplexed. 
Tf the Son was kind to all, but the Father 
unapproachable saye through him, could 
they help loving the Son even as they 
feared the Father. Their creed must 
affect both their worship and their life, 
and therefore those who accepted a cer- 
tain pattern of life and worship as truly 
Christian were bound to maintain a creed 
corresponding thereto. 

They would gladly be Christians only 
and know no other name, and have no 
other argument of all their discourse 
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than Christian affirmations. But their 
affirmations involved negations which 
they could not escape. So the younger 
Socinus had found it three hundred years 
ago. lmplored by his friends to write 
something ‘concerning God and His 
Christ,” that he might do what in him 
lay to overthrow the false doctrines which 
everywhere prevailed, he replied that it 
would be more satisfactory were he to 
treat of other matters directly conducive 
to piety, and little understood: by men of 
their day, as were theological truths, Yet 
they continued to urge that nothing could 
be more useful to man or more serviceable 
to set forth the glory of God and this 
Christ than to set forth the truth in 
opposition to the inveterate prejudices of 
error which then obtained. So Socinus 
turned from admonitions of piety to ex- 
positions of divinity, and sorely did he 
suffer therefor in mind, body and estate. 
3ut his friends counselled him well, and 
he did a work in the world for the glory 
of God and the service of man which 
had lasted to that day. Greatly daring, 
he loosed the fetters with which the 
tradition of twelve hundred years had 
bound all Christian minds. He answered 
boldly questions which to ask was heresy 
and with inconceivable audacity joined 
his uncle and a few like-minded, to deny 
what a unanimous Christendom affirmed. 
Had he and his friends contented them- 
selves to assert what all approved, and 
been silent about opinions which revolted 
the orthodox and scandalised the pious of 
their time, they had not been exiles and 
wanderers on earth ; but then, should they 
of that present time have been free to 
preach, to write, or even to think as they 
would ? 


“We are anibassadors, on behalf of 


Christ.” Was he God? Then should 
they bid all men worship, and themselves 
set lowliest example. Was he man ? 
Then should they reprove, as he himself 
did, those who ascribed to him divine 
attributes. “Why callest thou me good ? 
There is none good but one, that is God.” 
Was he one who more than any of his 
fellows read the mind of God and revealed 
it to them in clearer light than it was seen 
before? Then was it their office to repeat 
and enforce his teachings and steadily set 
themselves against whatever in practice or 
in theory was contrary thereto. 

Good it was to live in peace with all 
men, to say so much as all were agreed 
upon and be silent of the rest. What man 
of good will would not prefer such a 
position and adopt it, if he had but him- 
self to consider. But they were am- 
bassadors, by public profession wor- 
shippers of God and fellowers of Christ. 
The word was not their own to speak or 
to witkhold. What they believed they 
needs but say it, and what they disbelieved 
they were bound to disclaim it. Therefore 
did they take to themselves an unpopular 
name and espouse the cause of an in- 
significant minority, not because it pleased 
them to be singular, or that they were 
indifferent to the charm of a wider fellow- 
ship, but that they were not their own— 
they spoke as on behalf of Christ and for 
God, and might nothing add to or with- 
hold of what to them was Truth. 


After service tea was served in the 
Channing Hall, and there was a pleasant 
interval for social intercourse, before the 
evening meeting began at 7.30, 


thing really to rejoice over. 
came to the year 1913 they would have 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 

In the evening a well-attended public 
meeting was held in Montgomery Hall, 
Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., in the 
chair. 

After an opening hymn, the Rev. J. EH. 
Mannine offered a very cordial welcome 
to Sir John Brunner as President of 
the Association and to the other 
members of the deputation, and spoke 
of the great work the Association 


was doing throughout the country. He 
then referred to some current misappre- 


hensions of Unitarianism, and particularly 


to a remark made in the Sheffield Inde- 
pendent by Mr. R. HE. Leader, in a friendly 


review of his history of the Upper Chapel, 


in which the emergence of Unitarianism 
amid the theological changes of the con- 


gregation during the past 200 years was 
compared with the  insinuation of 
Romanism into the Church of England. 
That, Mr. Manning pointed out, was not 
a fair comparison, for the action of the 
Romanisers was contrary to law, whereas 
Upper Chapel hada free trust, and the 
changes which took place were who lly 
justified. 

The Prestpenr acknowledged the’ wel- 
come they had received as guests of the 
Upper Chapel congregation, and proceeded 
to speak of their work as Unitarians. One 
of their difficulties was, he thought, that 
they were too modest, and did not believe 
sufficiently inthemselves. They could not 
put their faith before any intelligent set 
of people without a large. proportion of 
them accepting it. Whether afterwards 
they would proclaim it, was another 
matter. But if they themselves did 
not proclaim ‘it, how could they expect 
others to do soP Among laymen a 
feeling had even grown up. that it was 
slightly vulgar to make any profession of 
religious belief. Unitarians must shake 
off that feeling, and proclaim themselves, 
and be always ready in friendly discussion 
to explain what they meant and what they 
were. He was inclined to think it well 
also to challenge public controversy, as 
had been done with good effect in Liver- 
pool in 1839. He sympathised also, and 
in the same practical manner in which the 
Quaker sympathised £5 with some good 
cause, with the work of the Postal Mission, 
which circulated helpful literature. He 
should like to have a short popular history 


of the creeds written for circulation in 


that way, which would be useful to 
inquiring minds; and he would also like 
the world to know who’ had been Unit- 
arians in the past—such men as Milton 
and Newton, Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Motley—it was a list of which any denom- 
ination a hundred times their number 
might be proud. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant referred 
humorously to the old distinction between 
the bulk of converted people and those 
who were soundly converted. They met 
many people who were in general 
sympathy with Unitarianism, and even 
among themselves there were many who 
regularly subscribed to their chapel, and 
attended not quite so .regularly, but 
needed to be soundly converted. He 


appealed especially to those who had | 


twenty-five years before them to see to it 
that when they came to celebrate the jubilee 
of their churches there should be some- 
When they 


something to celebrate, for when he looked 


back on what their fathers had: suffered 


(and no Association. 


in vindication of their liberty to speak 
and worship according to conscience, he 
thought the act legalising Anti-trinitarian- 
ism made 1813 a great date in their 
history. Then 1819 was the year of 
Channing’s great declaration of Unitarian- 
ism at Baltimore, and when they reached 


1925 they would celebrate the centenary | 


of the British and Foreign’ Unitarian 
Association. What would that be? Would 
it be a mere going back to ancient history, 
or a time when people would come 


together to thank God that they had had> 


a part in that movement? They had no 
fixed creed, yet they could not help 
putting their ideas and faith into form, 
when they spoke to each other and with 
their brethren; and there were those 
among them who were reverently glad to 
go back to him whom they remembered in 
every year, and to take from his lips the 
principles they held dear. In the words 
of Jesus, the simple enunciation of 
spiritual principle in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the all-satisfying theology of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the moral code of the 
two -great commands, they found, sufli- 
ciently stated, the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity. People could understand 
these things; but they wanted to s2e 
what effect such faith had on their lives. 
That was where their responsibility lay. 
Every time one attracted to their thought 
on religious matters came jnto a church 
barely attended and furnished, with an 
atmosphere of chill and neglect, and 
coming into their circle found them dis- 
puting about names, and, after all their 
professions, found that the sum of their 
enthusiasm, he might well turn away dis- 
satisfied, and might well say those people 
had a pearl of great price, but did not 
know its value. But if he should come 
to know something of the work of their 
Association he would realise better what 
their faith meant, and Mr. Tarrant pro- 
ceeded to speak of the variety of its work, 
and appealedito'the young people that they 
should become deeply attached to that 
glorious faith, that they might have 
religion, the safeguard of their lives, and 
the crown of all their efforts. 

Mr. Grosvenor Tatzor spoke of the 
noble men who had been Unitarians, and 
the work they had done for the country 
and in moulding the religious thought of 
the century. _ The Bible had been opened 
as a reasonable book, reverence had been 
made deeper, wider, reverence for God and 
Christ, for men and women, and for dumb 
beasts, of which there had been no thought 
before. In the new century they must 
take to heart that true religion, that re- 
formed Christianity, and manifest it in 
their lives. If they acted up to their 
faith the people would accept the truth as 
they had never done before. He had 
great faith in the progress of the world. 
The golden age was not in the past, it was 
to come; and when they acted up to the 
religion they had received from their 
fathers. the people would be happy and 
prosperous, they would know Christianity 
as good to live and to die by, to take into 
the market and for all time, and the true 
golden age would be come. : 

The Rey. C. Hargrove admitted that 
Unitarian was a negative term, meaning 
disbelief in the Trinity, and that was a 
disadvantage which they had to accept. 
Buta negation had nothing in it, and if 
that had been all that their Unitarianism 
meant they would have had no Church 
But the negative 
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implied a positive. So Protestant meant 
the denial of the claims of the Catholic 
Chureh to. authority, but with that 
went recognition of the Bible as the 
only authority, the very Word of God. 
And so behind the Unitarian rejection 
of the Trinity was the assertion of the 
right of the individual, and the duty 
to judge for himself according to reason 
and conscience. That judgment must not 
be barred by texts, or by superior numbers, 
or by any authority of great names. A 
man was just himself, and for himself he 
was bound to judge, by the light which 
was from God alone. And ‘with that 
great affirmative principle went the con- 
viction that man has direct communica- 
tion with God. Such was their principle, 
It was not so easy as the Protestants’ 
appeal to the Bible, but that could not be 
helped. They had simply to hold to the 
truth. With that principle they held 
to the great positive truths of religion 
the Fatherhood, and Christ’s teaching of 
human brotherhood, and eternal hope. So 
they would be judged in the coming 
century, according as they made men by 


“whom the world’s work was done, which 


was the work of the Kingdom of God, or 
failed because they had no great faith. 

The Rev. J. Harwoop said that connec- 
tion of their autumn meeting with the 
bicentenary of Upper Chapel was a good 
thing as showing that there was nothing 
inconsistent between their past two hun- 
dred years of history and the support of 
the. Association. They honoured the 
fathers of former generations. The 
eighteenth century was regarded as a 
inatter of fact uninspired time; but when 
they looked at those old meeting-houses, 
and saw those quiet men making a stand 
for freedom, they had a different feeling 
about it. That was a fact of which they 
had a right to be proud; and they had to 
carry the same spirit into their own work 
under changed circumstances. As those 
others were promoters of political freedom, 
so it might be that now the cause of 
theological and religious reform would be 
promoted by the light kept burning in 
their meeting-houses throughout the 
country, which depended on the fidelity of 
those who dared to be in the right with 
two or three, simply standing by the 
truth. Speaking of the work of their 
Association, which was quite consistent 
with the spirit of their fathers, he depre- 
cated such gratuitous charges as were 
made against them, of seeking to impose 
their Unitarian shibboleth, and to drive 
out from among them all who would not 
accept it. In their work in the support of 
churches such questions never arose, and 
had no effect, direct or indirect, on their 
action. Whenever their advice was asked 
they advocated the principle of open 
trusts. Having dwelt further on the value 
of the Association’s work, and especially 
as well adapted to meet the needs of 
India, he appealed for more generous sup- 

ort. 

Mr. ‘A. J. Hopson referred to what Dr. 
Brooke Herford had done in inducing 
members to double their subscriptions, and 
so greatly strengthening the work of the 
Association, and urged that they might 
now help in another way, by doubling the 
number of those who subscribed. 

The Rey. W. C. Bowre also added a 
few words of warm acknowledgment to 
the congregation of Upper Chapel and 
the local committee for the most admirable 
arrangements which had been made for 


the meetings, and the meeting concluded 
with the hymn ‘Part in Peace,” and the 
enediction pronounced by the Rev. HB. 
Ceredig Jones. 

During the evening members of the 
Upper Chapel choir rendered two beautiful 
quartettes by Mendelssohn and Hatton. 


On Thursday the special Bicentenary 
celebrations were held at Upper Chapel, of 
which we hope to have a fuller report next 


week. In the morning a commemoration. 


service was held, and the Rev. Joseph 
Wood preached a sermon, which we shall 
publish in full. After lunch in Channing 
Hall a Bicentenary Conference was held, 
when addresses of great historical interest 
were given, and the day closed with a con- 
versazione in Channing Hall. 


HAST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 

THE annual meetings of this Union were 
held in Manchester last Saturday. In the 
afternoon a service was conducted in Cross- 
street Chapel by the Rev. Josepx Woop, 
of Birmingham, who preached an impres- 
sive sermon from the text, Isaiah xiii. 12. 
He said that coming generations would 
surely recognise the nineteenth century as 
one of change and revolution, in business, 
in government, in literature and in science. 
There is an overthrow of old authority, 
a sweeping away of tradition. The whole 
point of view is altered; we not only see 
more, but we see it differently. It is not 
too much to say that for us the world, 
considered as a pageant, is a wholly dif- 
ferent world to that which presented itself 
to our forefathers one hundred years ago. 
It could not be supposed that theology 
would not be affected by the change. 
New light has been thrown on ancient 
studies; the new doctrine of evolution, 
and a wider knowledge of other religions 
have given to the world new conceptions 
of God and man and of the soul’s destiny. 
To-day our conception of the relation of 
God to the world is not that of imperialism 
but fatherhood, not that of Cxesar to his 
subjects, but that of Father to his children. 
Though the promoters of the French 
Revolution were sceptics, we owe them a 
great debt; they did not believe in‘ God, 
but they believed in man. The democratic 


movement is on One of its sides humani- 


tarian. The good of the great mass of 
the people is its be-all and end-all, and this 
has reacted on theology. To speak rever- 
ently aud plainly; the democratic move- 


ment has humanised God. And this is 


but a return to the teaching of Jesus. 
Immediately after the service a business 
meeting was held, when interesting 
and encouraging reports were read by the 
secretary, the Rev. B, C. Constable, and 
the ministers of assisted churches. A 
forward movement is anticipated some- 
what on the lines of that carried on 
by the Manchester District Association. 
There is ouly one station in the Union 
without a settled minister—namely, Boston 
Mills. The finances are healthy, and 
show a slight balance. The Rev. H. E. 
Dowson was re-elected president; Mr. 
T. H. Gordon, treasurer; the Rev. B. C. 
Constable, secretary; and Mr. J. #. 
Hamilton, plan and financial secretary. 
After tea in the Lower Mosley-street 
Schools, a public meeting was held in the 
Memorial Hall, Mr. John Dendy, pre- 
sident of the Provincial Assembly, in the 
chair, and the general subject was “Our 


Unitarian Message to the People.” At 
intervals music was rendered by a very 
able quartette of vocalists, with Mr. 
Herbert Walker as accompanist, 

The Chairman said that itis one and the 
same God whom all the Churches worship 
if they differ in the way of describing 
the Godhead, one and the same Jesus 
whom they bid men to follow, though 
they differ as to the best way of following 
him, and the great points of agreement 
surely overshadow the points of difference. 
If our Unitarian message is to insist on 
the fundamentals all well and good. Are 
these days in which we can afford to base 
our message on points of disagreement ? 

We live in a time of reaction; we 
witness the destruction of many hopes. 
The nation surrenders itself to the wide- 
spread military spirit ; it acquiesces in the 
extinction of free States and the unpro- 
ductive increase in the instruments of 
war. This is a time when men think they 
can substitute clever speculation for 
honest work. It waits for a message ; 
not that of an armed Kaiser’ or of a 
politician, but of one who lives in touch 
with God, and who can make us realise 
His presence too ; one who loves man and 
hates his iniquities, and before whose eyes 
is ever the vision of life more beautiful 
than theology has pictured it hereafter. 
He believed such a one would arise; but 
whether, when he comes, he will find room 
in the Churches is another question; for 
he will have things to say which the 
Churches to-day will not utter. Such a 
one was Jesus. Do we doubt what line 
Jesus would take if we could lead him 
into the office of the fraudulent specu- 
lator, or in our streets at night in face of 
the great shame of womankind? These 
things are contrary to his spirit, and yet 
the Churches do not denounce them. The 
message the world is waiting for must 
deal with all its vices and abuses. 

The Rev. J. C. Srrext, of Shrewsbury, 
spoke on ‘“‘ What we think of Christ and 
his teaching.” He claimed that instead 
of their not believing in Christ the group 
of Churches they represented had held 
forth with clearness and distinctness as 
no other church in Christendom had done, 
the true teaching about the life, the 
character, the dignity and the work of 
Jesus. They had set forth the humanity 
of Jesus Christ, and had rediscovered him. 
They had gone away from creeds and 
dogmas and churches and ecclesiastics, 
back to the original story. They had 
read that story, saturated themselves with 
it, and let the spirit of it breathe through 
them and quicken them, so that they 
seemed to have lived and to be living in 
the atmosphere in which Jesus himself 
lived. And what had they found? Not 
the Almightly. They had felt themselves 
drawn to the man Jesus as they were 
drawn to nobody else. Something in him 
acted as a magnet, and they found it in 
the idea that be was their brother man. 
He was the fairest fruit of humanity up to 
that time. They called him brother, 
helper, teacher, and some had called him 
saviour. Many have testified that when 
they were in the depths, ono hand out of 
the past was stretched forth and lifted 
them up—the hand of Jesus. Some have 
called him Master, in the sense of one who 
knows so much more than we do, and has 
gone through the gamut of human 
experiences, and has come forth more 
than conquerer. Who else among the 
sons of men stands so close to us as he 
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does? A brother man tempted in all 
points as we are, feeling the sorrows of 
mankind, and showing us how to live 
and how to die; the most inspiring 
of all masters, the most tender of all 
teachers. Jesus seems to be the sum 
and crown and glory of our common 
humanity. He is the Lrother man for 
whom the world is waiting, and his mes- 
sage when once delivered will win the 
world to God. They were not disposed to 
say his teachings are not suitable to the 
present age; when they went to the root 
of his teaching every difficulty disap- 
peared. The Golden Rule will never be 
out of date or out of place. If some great 
conflagration came upon the world and all 
the literature of Christianity should dis- 
appear save the one story of the Prodigal 
Son, the gospel in it taught by Jesus, the 
gospel of our common humanity, would 
be able to save the world to the utter- 
most. But there is another thing—the 
relation of Jesus to sin. The world in its 
Pharisaic moods is so good, it cannot bear 
to touch with its finger tips the sinner; 
and there is one story which stands out in 
the Gospel narrative—the woman taken in 
adultery—which shows his relation to sin, 
and which indicates what ours should be 
also. We are to embody in our characters 
his elevated principles, and form a Church 
so vast and comprehensive as to exclude 
no “one, saint or sinner, a church with 
open doors, where the love’ of God 
prevails. 

Mr. H. Cuarreinp CiarKke, of London, 
who was announced to speak, was unable 
to be present through illness. The Rev. 
J. Morean Wurreman next delivered an 


able address on “ What we think of the’ 


Bible,” and the Rev. Cuartes Ropsr, as 
representative of the Manchester District 
Association, also made a few remarks, 
After the singing of the doxology, the 
benediction was pronounced by the Rev. 
J. C. Street, and the proceedings termi- 
nated. 


“THE HISTORY OF UPPER 
CHAPEL.” 


Sir,—In the review of this book in last 
week’s Inqurrer, there are a few mistakes 
which I should like to correct. 

Possibly when we read “Jollie was 
ordained by Presbyterians” it is a printer’s 
error, for your reviewer writes correctly 
above—namely, “by presbyters.” These 
were Matthew Bloome and Rowland 
Hancock, who after being ejected with 
James Fisher, had established, as Hunter 
says, ‘‘a small church at Shiercliffe Hall 
in the Independent Model.” 

Your reviewer says: ‘“ When Upper 
Chapel was built the power of appoint- 
ment (7.e. of a minister) was vested not in 
the congregation, but in the trustees.” 
If the appointment of minister is “vested 
in the trustees,” then it is true that this 
18 not according to Congregational prin- 
ciples. The first trust of Nether Chapel 
(Independent), says the minister is to be 
chosen by “ the trustees and members of 
the congregation in full communion,” 
But, as a matter of fact, the Trust Deed 
of Upper Chapel says nothing whatever 
about the appointment of a minister, and 
the election of a minister has, in practice, 
always been put to the voice of the con- 
gregation. 

The authority of the trustees lies in 
this: “ That the said great building (then 
known as the New Chapel, afterwards 


Upper Chapel) shall be used as a public 
meeting-house for the worship and service 
of Almighty God, in such manner as thé 
said trustees, or the major part of them, 
their heirs and assigns, shall for ever 
hereafter order or appoint.” Hence all 
that is vested in the trustees is the build- 
ing, to permit its use for certain purposes, 
or withhold its use if they think fit. 

At the time of the secession what the 
Congregationalists maintained was this: 
—That the trustees, whatever their legal 
powers, were officers of the Church, bound 
to obey the direction of the Church of 
which they were members, whereas, con- 
trary to a majority of the Church, they 
had carried out the wishes of a majority 
of the attendants, It is clear that this 
contention of the Congregationalists was 
supported by the consensus of opinion 
among ministers of the district. Yet 
according to the letter, and the spirit also, 
of their trust the trustees were perfectly 
justified in their proceedings, They could 
not have acted otherwise. 

Dr. Philipps’s name is as J give it here 
and in the History—not Phillips. 

J. EK. Mannine. 

he ffield, Oct . 16. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


Ge 
THE MIDLANDS. 


In taking a general survey of the his- 
tory of our congregations in the Midland 
district, from the beginning of the century 
now fast drawing to a close down to the 
present day, there are no very stirring inci- 
dents to reeord. On the other hand, one 
cannot but admire the quiet, unpretending 
and persistent manner in which the 
ministers of our congregations, many of 
them small and struggling with difficul- 
ties, have kept alive the cause of free and 
liberal religion in the face of persecution, 
opposition and indifference. Numerically, 
we are a small body now as we were one 
hundred years ago. 

At the end of the eighteenth century 
there seem to have been about twenty- 
two places of worship in use in the Mid- 
land district calling themselves Unitarian 
or Presbyterian, and fourteen of these 
were in existence at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The twenty-two increased 
to thirty during the present century, but 
this number stands now at twenty-five, 
four of our smaller chapels having been 
closed, and one congregation having been 
merged in an already existing one. In 
addition to these some five or six smaller 
congregations have been gathered together 
in different parts of the district at various 
times during the last fifty years, but in 
none of these cases has the result been of 
a permanent character. 

From some interesting statistics given 
in the “ Essex Hall Year Book” it would 
appear that, since the year 1800, 131 fresh 
congregations have been founded in 
Hogland and are still flourishing. Of 
this number the proportion belonging to 
the Midland District is very small— 
namely,seven. Isee Mr. Roper, in his “ Pro- 
vincial Letter” in last week’s Inquirmr, 
says that in the Manchester District thirty- 
five churches have been erected or bought 
during the same period, though to-day, he 
says, there are twenty-four churches in the 
district. Continuing the comparison be- 
tween the two districts, while the Midlands 
had twenty-two places of worship in the 


year 1800, in the year 1819, according to 
Mr. Roper’s letter, the Manchester District 
had only twelve. Both districts to-day 
have nearly the same number—namely, 
Manchester twenty-four, the Midlands 
twenty-five. 

The late Dr. Crosskey was interviewed a 
few years ago, and the result published in 
the Seed Sower for March 1893. He was 
asked: “What of the fact that our 
churches have not grown in Birmingham ? ” 
and the reply was :— 


That’ “is only true with “respect to the 
number of our churches. Those that exist 


have grown—they have grown in beneficent 
activities. 


Great have been the efforts, the 
work, the gifts of our people for the uplift- 
ing of the poor, the enlightenment of the 


dark, the comforting of the sorrowful; but 


since the best part of a'l this has been done 
in quiet, unknown ways—because we have 
sounded no trumpet before us—people think 
we have been stagnant. Our Birmingham 
churches have not, it is true, increased in 
number, but they have enormously increased 
in usefulness. They have done great things 
for the civilisation of Birmingham, and have 
been one of the most potent factors in 
bringing the blessings of knowledge, of 
purer tastes, of domestic happiness, within 
the reach of the masses. 


This was written in 1893. At the end 
of the same year the first service was held 
in Small Heath, which ultimately led to 
the building of the church in Waverley- 
road, in that district of Birmingham. The 
church was opened for public worship in 
1898, and had Dr. Crosskey been living it 
would have been a great joy to him to 
realise that our churches in Birmingham 
had grown in number as well as in useful- 
ness. This new church is very different 
from the old meeting-houses erected in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
—the plain square brick buildings with 
high-backed pews and plastered walls. 
Having been accustomed in former years 
to worship in one of our older chapels, I 
remember being much struck with the 
difference between the old and the new 
the first time I attended a service in one 
of our more modern buildings. The 
difference is well known to all except the 
youngest of my readers, and especially to 
those who attended either the Old Meet- 
ing or-the New Meeting in Birmingham,’ 
which are now superseded by moderna 
churches with steeples, both built in the 
last half century. A newchapel was built 
at Banbury in 1850 to take the place of 
the old one. The chapels at Coseley, 
Dudley, Kingswood, and other - places 
have been restored, and churches were 
built at West Bromwich in 1875 and Whit- 
church in 1877. 

Throughout the Midlands the principle 
has been put in practice with regard to 
our churches of the strong helping the 
weak. This was the essence of the scheme 
propounded by Dr. Martineau in his ad- 
dress on “ Organisation,” delivered at the 
Leeds Conference in 1888—namely, the 
organisation of the business affairs of our 
churches, not their spiritual life. In his 
own words, written seven years later: 
“ The proposals which I ventured, without 
effect, to offer at Leeds, aimed at no more 
than sucb a business organisation. It was 
simply an answer to the question, ‘ What 
is to become of our poor congregations ? ’ 
and gave the reply: ‘The strong must 
help the weak; aud this is how it may be 
done.’”? However, Dr. Martineau’s pro- 
posals were not entirely without effect, 
for steps were taken in the following year 
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nected with our Unitarianism would not 
be complete without mentioning the 
Birmingham Postal Mission begun in the 
same year as the Seed Sower—namely, 
1893, Valuable work is done by the 
ladies of the Committee in a quiet, unob- 
trusive way, answering the questions of 
correspondents and circulating tracts and 
books among those who write for them. 
Such work, in the words of one of the 
reports, ‘has given peaceful and happy 
jmoments to those cast down by poverty 
and sickness, lifted the burden of doubt 
and despondency, comforted the sorrowful 
and opened new worlds of thought to 
seekers after truth.” 

Now a few words as to the changes in 
Unitarian thought and theology since the 
beginning of the century. We hear far 
less theology now in our pulpits than we 
used to do, but more religion. Not that 
we have in any way changed our 
theological position, but the tendency is to 
make the most of the religion which is 
common to all the churches of Christen- 
dom. To quote Dr. Crosskey once 
more :— 


Our churches stand for something much 
wider than the unity of God as against the 
trinity. They stand for perfect freedom of 
thought and expression on the greatest 
subjects; they stand for the humanitarian 
aspects of religion against the supernatural; 


‘they stand for nobler) ethics—for a greater 


thought of God and a wider hope for men. 
. . - Religion above theology is now our 
motto. One sign of this is in the fact that 
not a single church with a doctrinal trust 
has been founded by our people in modern 
times. 

I think there is no doubt that our 
relations towards our orthodox friends are 
more friendJy than formerly, though we 
are still looked upon by some with a mix- 
ture of pity and horror, and instances of 
petty persecutions at the hands of 
bigoted Anglicans have not been wanting 
in quite recent times in country towns in 
this district. At such times the moral 
courage of those who hold our views is 
put to a severe test. In Birmingham 
itself, we are shut out from co-operation 
with our orthodox Nonconformist friends 
in movements connected with their so-called 
Free Churches, and our young men from 
becoming members of the Y.M.C.A., merely 
because we differ in our views of the person 
of Christ. 

The outlook for the future, and our 
hopes and endeavours for the new century 
soon to open, must be dealt with in a 
subsequent letter. jek. 


SOUTH-PLACE CHAPEL. 


Srr,—Allow me to paint out a slight 
error in your “ Provincial Letter” of 
Oct. 6, alluding to the “newly-founded 
congregations,” “before 1850.” It states 
that “the old Presbyterian survivors had 
been supplemented by Theophilus Lindsey’s 
church in Hssex-street, and Vidler’s in 
South-place.” Mr. Vidler’s chapel was 
in Parliament-court, Bishopsgate-street. 
He had no connection with the large chapel 
in South-place. He died in 1817, and was 
succeeded by Mr. W. J. Fox, for whom 
the South-place Chapel was built in 1824. 

South-place remained for many years 
one of the chief Unitarian congregations, 
until Mr. Fox’s advanced views (similar 
to those held by Theodore Parker) placed 
him out of touch with the Unitarians of 
that day. E, F. Briperi-Fox, 

Kensington, 
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to place the Midland Christian Union on 
a basis “ which shall render it representa- 
tive of the Free Christian and Unitarian 
churches of the district.” 
the effect of increasing the attendance at 
the annual and autumnal meetings of the 
Union, and arousing a wider interest in 
their proceedings, which have also been 
made more attractive than before. 

A further bond of union was created by 
the establishment of the Seed Sower in 
1893. as a medium. of communication 
between the members of “ the churches of 
the Liberal faith in the Midland district ” 
... “besides the spring and autumnal 
meetings of the Midland Christian Union.” 
After passing through some years of small 
recognition, this interesting and useful 
little magazine has now become one of the 
settled institutions of the district, and has 
also been localised in some of our churches 
far beyond the Midlands. 
to another part of my subject, I must not 
omit to state that the Union is badly in 
want of funds. 

Grants of money are made by the Com- 
mittee annually to about one-third of the 
congregations included in the Union. 
income from subscriptions in 1866, the 
first year of its existence, was £88, and its 
income from the same source last year was 
£119, but it: has been more than this in 
intermediate years.: Some of the churches 
receiving aid are flourishing, but others 
are not, and the problem of how to infuse 
new life and energy into this latter class 
has'to be solved in the near future. 

Those who may be interested in the past 
history of the congregations in the Mid- 
lands cannot do better than read Mr. 
G. E. Evans’ 
Churches,” which was published last year 
by subscription, and contains very interest- 
ing and valuable information, some of 
which has been. made use of in the course 
of this letter. 

One of the most notable features*of the 
religious work connected with 
churches, and originated during the pre- 
sent century, is the Domestic Mission in 
Judging by the success of 
the movement in Birmingham, I think too 
much importance cannot be attached to 
the work of the missionary. Hurst-street 
Mission, Birmingham, was one of the 
earliest societies of this kind, founded in 
England after the visit of Dr. Tackerman 
This was started in 1840, 
and was followed four years later by the 
New Meeting Ministry to the Poor, now 
known as Fazeley-street Mission. In 1873 
a Home Mission was established in con- 
nection with the Church of the Messiah, 
at the suggestion of Dr. Crosskey, in 
addition to the one already in opera- 
tion, and a missionary was appointed 
visit the homes of the 
scholars and investigate cases of dis- 
Hurst-street and Fazeley- 
street Missions are fortunate in having 
each the, services of a thoroughly com- 
petent and hard-working minister, preach- 
ing to large congregations on Sundays, 
and personally superintending a large 
number of social, educational, and philan- 
thropic agencies carried on during the 
week at the Mission buildings, and the 
Home Mission at the Church 
Messiah has now become, through the 
very exceptional qualifications for his 
work of the present missionary, an indis- 
pensable addition to the institutions of 
that church. 

This retrospect of religious work con- 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

——-o—= 


Harvest Thanksgiving Services. 


Further reports of successful Harvest Thanks- 
giving Services last Sunday have been received as 
follows :— 

Belfast : Mount Pottinger.—Preacher, the 
Rey. W. J. Davies, ; 

Belfast : York-street.—Preacher, the Rev. A. 
Ashworth, 

Clifton. —Preacher, the Rev. Dr. Warschauer. 

Guildford.—Preacher, the Ray. E. 8. Lang 
Buckland. 

London : Peckham.—Preachers, the Rev. W. 
G. Tarrant and G. Carter. In the afternoon a 
Sunday-school address, by Mr. W. R. Marshall, 
Preceded on Friday week by ©. Lee Williams’s 
“ Harvest Song.” 

Merthyr Tydfil.—Preacher, the Rev. W. J. 
Phillips, of Nottage. In the evening the S.S.A. 
“ Harvest Service of Praise and Prayer.” 

Shepton Mallet.—Preacher, the Rev, L. T. 
Badcock. 

Stannington (Oct. 7).—Preacher, the Rev. I. 
Payne. On the following Monday a sacred service 
of song. 

Stockton-on Tees.—Preacher, the Rev. W. H. 
Lambelle. 

——_4~—-——— 


Aberdare.—On Thursday week the annual 
Sunday-school tea party was held at Unity Church, 
and later in the evening a successful concert was 
given. ; 

Association of Irish Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterians and cther Free Christians.— 
A well-attended conference of Sunday-school 
teachers and friends of the churches. interested in 
the religious training of the young was held at 
Moneyrea on Wednesday week. The chair was 
taken by the Rev. R. Lyttle, and a paper was read 
by the Rev. M. S. Dunbar, President of the Asso- 
ciation, on “Sunday School Work.” The paper 
dealt with the practical difficulties of teachers, and 
amongst other things took note of the absence of a 
regular visitor to the schools of the Association. 
Mr. Dunbar said scholars in Irish schools were more 
tractable and better behaved than those of English 
schools, Fewer persons take part in the work of 
the Sunday-school of those best able to teach. 
Parents were first responsible for the religious 
training of their children. Teaching in the Sunday- 
school implied great self-sacrifice. It was good to 
keep up the system of memory work by the com- 
mittal of hymcs and passages of Scripture, and to 
store the mind with good thoughts to live there in 
after years ; but great care should be exercised in 
the selection that the passages should be such as 
to be of after religious value to the scholar. In 
many districts both scholars and teachers had long 
distances to travel to the Sunday meeting. The 
Rey. R. Lyttle referred to the difficulty of getting 
Trish children to answer questions, and this he 
attributed largely to the past system of national 
school education, which crammed the mind. 
Children were not being taught Unitarian 
Christianity. The days of theological discussion 
were not over. The results of textual criticism 
were not yet understood. Miss Andrews (Comber) 
urged preparation for the Sunday’s work as of 
prime importance. The Rey. A. Davison also urged 
preparation, and that no pains should be spared to 
make our faith known. The Rey. Alexander Ash- 
worth pleaded for the imparting of more definite 
ideas of the principles of our faith. The Rev. W. 
Q. Marsden spoke of the need of some simple com- 
mentary for the assistance of teachers to explain 
the Bible reading. The Rev. T. Dunkerley, 
referring to the shyness of scholars answering 
questions, recommended the principle of question- 
ing illustrated in Plato’s Divine Dialogues. Miss 
Malcolm (Holywood) said she had succeeded to an 
appreciable extent in drawing answers from scholars 
by the exhibition of pictures illustrating the sub- 
ject. The Rev. G. J. Slipper urged we should 
ground the scholars in religion, and theology might 
be left to take care of itself. The Rev. H. M‘'Gowan 
also spoke, and was followed by Miss Patterson 
(Holywood) and Miss Sloane (Comber). The 
conference closed after sitting two and a half hours, 
and the discussion took a very useful and practical 
turn. Everyone felt it had heen a great privilege 
to be present, and it was urged by more than one 
that such meetings of teachers should be oftener 
held. Mr. John Bennett had generously provided 
hospitality for the guests, and a warm vote of 
thanks to him, to the Chairman, and the reader of 
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the paper, followed by the singing of “ Come, 
Kingdom of Our God” and the pronouncing of 
the benediction by the Rev. M. S. Dunbar, closed 
the meeting, 

Brighton.—On Monday evening, Oct. 8, the first 
of what promises to be a very successful course of 
Ambulance lectures, was given by Dr. Benham, a 
member of the congregation, This class, which is 
quite a new venture, was arranged by the Rev. H. 
M. Livens, and has been warmly taken up by the 
committee and members of the congregation, both 
old and young. 

Chester.—A meeting was heldin Matthew 
Henry’s Chapel on Wednesday weék to welcome 
the Rev. H. E. Haycock to the ministry of the 
chapel, in succession to the Rev. H. D. Roberts. 
Mr. W. Orrett took the chair, and in the interval 
of a capital programme of vocal and instrumental 
music, the Rev. J. K. Montgomery offered a cordial 
welcome to Mr, Haycock on behalf of the congrega- 
tion. Unitarians in Chester, he said, were too 
small a body to accord to him a very cere- 
monious reception, but they would atone for its 
simplicity by its heartiness, After an experience 
of forty years in Chester, he knew that the post to 
which Mr. Haycock came was not an easy one, but 
he came to it in the right spirit, and the congrega- 
tion had never been more harmonious than it was 
at present, and ready to support their minister. 
Mr. Arthur Orrett joined in the welcome on behalf 
of the Sunday-school, and the Rev. G. A. Payne, 
on behalf of the ministers of the district. Mr. Hay- 
cock, in reply, said that he did not come as a 
stranger to Chester, and expressed his willingness 
to enter into the larger life of the city, and espe- 
cially in the service of the poor, 

Chichester.—The Rev. C. A. Hoddinott has 
commenced a series of special discourses for the 
evening services to the end of the year. The sub- 
ject for October (in three parts) is “ Evidences of 
a veiled Unitarianism in the teachings of the so- 
called ‘ Orthodox’ Churches,” 3 

East London Sunday School Union.—The 
first of the series of monthly meetings of this 
Union took place on Saturday evening last at 
Forest-ga‘e, the President, Mr. Lucking Tavener, 
in the chair, The various schools in the Union 
were well represented by about thirty-five teachers. 
A very interesting paper, entitled ‘“‘ Echoes from 
the Oxford Summer Session,” was read by Miss 
Rosa Browning, followed by a short discussion, in 
which Mr. A. Thompson, the Rev, H. W. Perris, 
and others took part. A very pleasant evening was 
concluded by the singing of a hymn, followed by 
prayer by the Chairman, Refreshments were kindly 
provided in the early part of the evening by the 
Forest-gate congregation. 

Frenchay, near Bristol.—There was an error 
in our report last week of the farewe!l presentation 
to Mr. Lockett. He has hitherto been studying at 
University College, Bristol, and has now entered 
on his career as a student for the ministry at Man- 
chester College, Oxford. 

Gateacre.—The bicentenary of Gateacre Chapel 
was celebrated on Sunday and Monday last. Of this 
we hope to have some further report next week, 

London:  Istington.—Harvest Thanksgiving 
Services were held in Unity Church on Sunday, 
Oct. 14. The sermon was preached in the morning 
by the Rev. Frank K, Freeston and in the evening 
by the minister, the Rev. Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A. 
The offerings of fruit and flowers were afterwards 
taken to the North London Nursing Home and to 
Winifred House, An interesting feature of the 
morning service was the presence of Mr. and Mrs, 
Percy Preston, who celebrated their silver wedding 
on Sunday last, they having been married at Unity 
Church on Oct. 14, 1875. Ihe Rey. F. K, Freeston 
made an appropriate reference to the event, and 
Mr. and Mrs, Preston received the sincere congratu- 
tions of their many friends. 

London : Kilburn.—Successful Harvest Thanks- 
giviug Services at Quex-road last Sunday, were 
followed on Monday by the first meeting of the 
new Congregational Society, when there was 
another large gathering of members and friends, 
A considerable number-of new members have 
joined the church during the past year; new 
activities have been arranged, and there is every 
prospect that the congregation will become self- 
Supporting at no far distant date, 

London: Stamford-street.—The anniversary 
Services on Sunday last were conducted by the 
minister in the morning, whose subject, ‘Our 
Cause 1666-1900,” was relative to the foundation 
and history of the congregation ; and in the even- 
ing Mr. Protab Chunder Mozoomdar, of the Brahmo 
Somaj, discoursed most eloquently on “ Universal 
Religion ” to a large congregation. The first meeting 
of the Social Institute was held on Monday, when 
a lecture on “ Charles Dickens,” with illustrative 
readings, by the Rey, Edgar Daplyn, was listened 
to with much pleasure; the Rey, Frederic Allen 
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presided, and a hearty vote of thanks was given to 
Mr. Daplyn, on the motion of the Rev. Mr. Stall- 
worthy, of Haslemere, and Mr. James Welch. 

Middleton.—A meeting was held last Saturday 
to welcome the Rey. John Harrison to the ministry 
of the O!d-road Unitarian Church. After tea the 
chair was taken by Ald. T. B. Wood, who was sup- 
ported by the Revs. J, Harrison, G. Knight, W. 
Holmshaw, J. A. Pearson, W. Reynolds, W. 
Westall (Swedenborgian), W. H. Fothergill (Con- 
gregationalist), and W. Vause (Methodist Free 
Church). A cordial welcome was offered to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrison on behalf of church and school, 
in which the Rev. G. Knight, on behalf of the 
Manchester District Association and the three 
ministers of other denominations present, joined, 

Northampton (Resignation).—With great 
regret the Rev. John Byles has felt obliged on 
account of uncertain health to resign the pulpit 
of Kettering-road Church, and will conclude his 
winistry at Northampton with the present year. 
Mr. Byles hopes that after a period of complete 
rest he may yet be able to render some further 
ministerial service. The congregation at Kettering- 
road have received the resignation with much sym- 
pathy, and expressions of gratitude for the services 
Mr. Byles has rendered to the church during the 
past two years. 

Nottingham: High Payvement.—The annual 
soirée of the High Pavement congregation was held 
in the Albert Hall on 10th inst., when, after tea, 
the chair was taken by the senior warden, Mr. J. C. 
Warren, who was supported by Mr. P. W. Clayden, 
the Revs. R. A. Armstrong, W. Lindsay, and J. 
Birks, Letters regretting their inability to attend 
from the Revs. W. E. Addis, James Harwood, J. K. 
Smith and others, The Senior Warden, in opening 
the meeting, offered, on behalf of the congregation, 
their warmest welcome to the Rey. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas and Mrs, Thomas, who had so, recently 
come amongst them. Their ardent hope was that 
Mr. Thomas had entered on what would be a long 
ministry. He knew it would be a very able and 
earnest one. Already the congregations had largely 
increased, and their services were more hearty than 
they had been for a long time, The Rev. W. 
Lindsay, on behalf of Christ’Church and the Hyson 
Green Mission, and the Rev. J. Birks, on behalf of 
other North Midland churches, joined in the wel- 
come, Mr. Clayden congratulated them upon 
having brought a long interregnum to a happy end. 
He had often heard it said that no congregations 
keep together so well under such circumstances as 
Unitarian congregations, and congratulated Mr. 
Thomas on coming to such a congregation and to 
such a city, and to such an opportunity for useful- 
ness. He could tell Mr. Thomas something about 
the congregation. It had a great historic past, and 
he was entering into that historic past. The work 
that had been done in the town by the congregation 
had established its reputation and made it a 
splendid platform for a man who wanted to do some 
good for humanity and Christianity. If Mr. Thomas 
could get all those who were present to attend 
High Pavement Chapel regularly, it would be a 
grand success, and they themselves would get great 
benefit from it. That meeting was of the happiest 
augury for the future. He desired for the congre- 
gation spiritual prosperity and success, The Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong said it was hard lines on him to 
be asked to welcome Mr. Thomas to the High 
Pavement, because when he looked on the faces 
before him, he could not realise that they were not 
his own congregation. He thought the different 
characteristics of the various recent ministries at 
the High Pavement a matter for some interesting 
reflections to those who had ‘been faithful members 
throughout themall, For they certainly had not 
had an absolute unity of teaching, although he 
thought they had unity of spirit. He believed the 
underlying feelings which had prompted the teach- 
ing had been the same, but the form was singularly 
diverse. Various aspects of the Christian gospel 
had been given them, so they ought to have an 
intelligent conception of the different lines of 
thought amongst them. What Mr. Thomas’s line 
would bs he did not know, but he was sure it would 
echo his heart’s belief. He would not desire them 
to take his teaching because it was his, but that 
they might arrive at their own convictions through 
it. That variety of teaching made a great demand on 
them, not to accept doctrine as placed before them, 
but to take all things earnestly into consideration 
in order to get as near as might be to the truth. 
He welcomed Mr. and Mrs, Thomas to Nottingham, 
though he was sorry they were lost to Liverpool. 
The Rey. J. M, Lloyd Thomas, in responding, said 
he was extremely thankful to them for the spon- 
taneous way in which their welcome had been 
expressed, Ee hoped he would deserve all that had 
been said. He thanked those who had spoken for 
their kindly welcome, He knew Mr, Armstrong 
long before he had dreamel of becomiog a 
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minister. He did not know how far he had been 
influenced by him in becoming a minister. He had 
heard on all hands, in going about; such kindly 
tender references to Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Clay- 
den that he could not think of any greater reward 
than to leave behind him such a memory. A 
selection of music was performed by the combined 
choirs of the High Pavement Chapel and Christ 
Church, and a very happy aud successful evening 
closed at ten o'clock, 


Saffron Walden.—The congregation here is 
passing through an acute crisis. Upwards of one- 
half of theglebelandshave failed to obtain any tenant 
at ‘all, and they are in part fallow. They will not 
let as allotments ; they are some of the best lands 
in the parish, and are close to the town, within 
half a mile of the market-place. The trustees, with 
the sanction of the Charity Commissioners, offered 
these said arable lands for sale by auction on 9th 
inst., with the result—three fields were sold, and 
for three others not one offer for purchase could 
be obtained, Since the day of sale one offer to rent 
part has been made at 103. per acre, out of whiclk 
7s. per acre must be paid annually, because both 
rectorial and vicarial tithes are upon all the lands, 
The deficiency of income due to these causes has 
increased year after year since 1880, aud it presses 
very heavily upon the minister, who in the lack of 
his due stipend is the chief sufferer. Agricultural 
depression and want of enterprise are realities in 
this part of Essex, 


South-East Wales Unitarian Society.—The 
quarterly meetings were held in the Unitarian 
Chapel, Merthyr Tydfil, on Monday, Oct. 15 3 the 
President, Mr. H. W. Thompson, of Cardiff, in the 
chair, The Executive Committee met at 2.40 in 
the afternoon and the General Committee at 3.10. 
The Committee had under discussion the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Griffiths, of Pontypridd, as 
minister of the congregation in that town, and the 
missionary agent of the society. The Committee 
were obliged, with great regret, to accept the 
resignation of the doctor, who has been a faithful 
and efficient servant of the cause for eight years. 
The following resolution was unanimously agreed 
to:—“ That this Society accepts with regret the 
resignation of Dr, Griffiths, who for nearly eight 
years has oceupied the post of Unitarian missionary 
in Wales, and desires} to express its gratitude—for 
the zeal and faithfulness which have characterised 
his labours, and also the moral courage which he 
has always shown in vindicating the Unitarian 
position even when met by great opposition. It 
also desires to express its best wishes for his 
continued usefulness and success in the future.” 
After tea, provided by the local congregation, the 
Glamorganshire Ministers’ Union held its quarterly 
meeting. It was resolved that we, the ministers 
of this Union, together with the President and 
treasurer of the South-Hast Wales Society, resolve 
ourselves into a committee to discuss the best means 
of celebrating the dawn of the new century. The 
heavy debts under which some of our new churches 
are labouring are a great stumbling-block, and 
there is pressing need that a great part, if not all 
of the burden, should be’ removed. With a view 
to initiating some movement to help these 
churehes this Comnittee will meet at Neath on 
Tuesday, Oct. 23. The Rev. W. J. Phillips, of 
Nottage, read a paper on *‘Some Purposes for which 
a Church should Stand.” The paper was much 
appreciated, and an interesting discussion followed, 
in which all the ministers present joined. It was 
resolved that Mr. Phillips’s paper be inserted in 
the Ymofynydd. At 7.30 a devotional service was 
held in the chapel. The Rev. W. Tudor Jones 
conducted the devotional part, and the Rev. J. 
Tyssul Davies, B.A., preached a most inspiring 
and soul-stirring sermon on ‘The Things we 
lack,” taking for his text 1 Thessalonians iii. 10, 


Walsall (Resignation).—At the close of service 
on Sunday night last, the Rev. Peter Dean an- 
nounced that he had that day concluded twenty- 
five years of service as minister of that congrega- 
tion, and it was now his intention to seek another 
pulpit. During his long term in Walsall, in addi- 
tion to his ministerial service, Mr. Dean has for 
twelve years been a member of the Walsall School 
Board, and acted as chairman of some of its most 
important committees ; lie has also beeu a member 
of the Hospital Committee, a manager of the 
Midland Truant School at Lichfield, of the Walsall 
Municipal Charities, and Technical School ; a vice- 
president of the Local Liberal Association and 
‘Temperance Society, and in many other respects 
has taken a prominent part in pubtic work. Of his 
“ Life of Theodore Parker,” written soon after he 
setiled in Walsall, Miss Frances Power Cobbe wrote 
in her “ Autobiography”: ‘Three biographies of 
Parker have appeared ; the shortest, published in 
England by the Rev, Peter Dean, being in my 
opinion the best,” - 
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LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR, 


nr) 

A SALE of USEFUL and FANCY ARTICLES, 
PICTURES, GENTLEMEN’S HATS, &c., left 
from the Great Bazaar, will take place at ESSEX 
HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, on THURS- 
DAY, October 25th, 1900. 

The Sale will be Opened by Lady O’Haaan at 
3 o'clock P.M, 

Music, Songs, Recitations, &e, 

Mrs. Macrak Morr, Miss E. J. Troupz, Herperr 
B. Lawrorp, Esq., and other friends, will take part. 

Refreshments, 

Sale from 3 o’clock till 10.p.m, Admission free, 


BRIS KENHEAD UNITARIAN 


CHURCH, 


SALE OF WORK, October 25th, 26th, and 27th, 
for the purpose of paying off the Debt on the 
Schools recently built.  - 

To be opened on October 25th by the Hon. Mrs, 
L, pz Beaumont KuEIN ; and on October 26th by 
CrtarLEs W. Jonzs, Esq., J.P., ex-President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Contributions of all kinds will be gratefully 
received by 

Miss WILLMER, 
48, Wellington-road, Birkenhead ; 
or i. WALLACE, 
15, Reedyille, Birkenhead. 


IVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSION- 
ARY ASSOCIATION, 

PUBLIC MEETING will be held at the 
CO-OPERATIVE HALL, GARSTON, on THURS- 
DAY, 25th October, at 8 p.M., to WELCOME the 
Rey. H. D. Roperts.as Missionary of this Associa- 
tion, President, Rev. L. pz B. Kurtin, D.Sc, in 
the Chair. 

The Revs. R. A. Armstrong, J. CO. -Hirst, and 
W. J. Jupp, and Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., 
Messrs. W. B. Bowring, R. D. Holt, and OG, W. 
Jones, are expected to speak. 


Music at 7,45 p.m, 


]9°=CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
VY ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


E.G, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 
Directors, : 


Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenoz, Bart., 21; 
Mincing-lane, E.C, : 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupas, A.R.1.B.A. 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 

F.H. A. Harpoastxsg, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD Layer, ‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rort, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 43 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 8, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 168. 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s,8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their ownoccupation. Prospectus 


free, 
- FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
: CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
Py O # on the minimum nionthly balances, § ° 
1 when not drawn below £1090, /; 
fe) fo) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


2 | ia on Deposits, repayable on demand 1 yf 
: ay 2 nd, A : 
2 he Zz 2To 


STOCES AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 
st free, 
eres FRANOIS RAFZNSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. § Kolbern. 
Telegraphic Addreis > * BIRERHCK, LONDON.” 
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SS 
SUNDAY, October 21, 
SaeaRS 


ge It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.y, 
and 7 P.M. : 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m, and 7 v.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. F, W. Staniey. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
*  “Croydon,114.mM.and7P.M.,Rev. J. Pace Hopes 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 

Rev. A. J. Marcwant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. JosepH Woop, of Birmingham, 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woors Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 

11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor, 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 

Epear Dapiyn, “The Reality of Faith,” and 

7 p.M., Rev. Brooke Herrorp, D.D., “ How to 

regain a Lost Iaith.” Minister’s Class for 

Children, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M.,; Rev. J. Mornaan WHITEMAN. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G@. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 

7 P.M., Rey. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON, Morn- 

ing, “ God’s Silent Forces.” Evening, “ Reli- 
gion, Destructive and Constructive.” 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.., Rey. J. E. 

STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 

11 4.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CoynowetH Pops 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 

7 P.M, Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A, 
Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 

]1 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 pP.m., 

Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.80 P.M., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. 8S. Farrinaton. Service for 

Children, 3 P.M. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr, Car- 

LIER, and 7 PpM., Mr. E. WexstEr, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 7 v.M., 

Rey. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m , 

Rev, T. E. M. Epwarps, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. 

C. R. CoaMBERLAIN, 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m, Rev. 

VY. D. Davis, B.A., “ God and Christ.” 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 

11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m., Rev. Dr. Mum- 

MERY, and 7 P.M., Rev, W. CopeLanp Bowie. 


Oo 


PROVINCIAL, 


BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., 
“Supply.” 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowand HILt. 

BuLacKPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BracKpoor, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev, H. Boprti Smita. 
Boorig, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 P.M., Rev. J; MorLey MILs. 
BovrnemourtsH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Con, 
BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M,, Rev. E, Cerepia Jongs, M.A. 
Bricuton, ChristChurch( FreeChristian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H, M, Lrvens. 


Buxton, Hsartington-road Church, 11 a.M, and 


7 P.M., Rev. G, STREET, 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

DeEaL and Wa.LMeEr Free Christian Church, High- 
at., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rey. T, SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EasTRcURNK Masonic Room, Gildridge Hotel, 11 
4M, and 6.30 p.mM., Rev. G. Sr. CLs, s 

GuinprorD, Ward-strees Church, 11 a,M. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. E.S Lang Buckiany. 

Hastines, Free Christian Courch, South Terrace 
(opposite Recreation Ground), 11 A.M, and 
6.39 p.M., Rey, GARDNER Preston, 


HorsuHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m,, Rev. J. J. Manren, 
Lerps, Mill Hil), 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Rev, 
C,. Harerovs, M.A. 

LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. T. B. Broaprick. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. A, 
CoppEN Sir, and 6.80-p.m., Rev. R. A. 
Armstrona, B.A., ‘Makers of the Century. 
Il. The Man of Science: Charles Darwin.” 

LiveRPocr, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rey, W. Harrison, of Stalybridge. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and :6.3 
P.M., Rev. W. R. Shanks. 

Marg@arE, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rey. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. Pixe. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Mr. P. C. 
Mozoompan. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m. Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Rams¢atTE, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 
Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 

11.15 aM. and 6.30 p.m. 
Rocupat#, Blackwater-street, 10,30 a.M. and 6 P.M., 
Rey, T. P. SPEDDING. 
SCARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m, and 7 P.M, 
Rev. W. E. Grorae, M.A. 
SrmpMoutTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m and 
6.30 P.M. 
SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
.80 P.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED, 
SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Dendy. Stables in the 
grounds, 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-strest, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. A. E, O’Connor. 
TUNERIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
YorxK,St Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and6,80P.M., 
Rey, Henry Rawiinas, M.A. 


———_—______. 
IRELAND, 


WARRENPOINT, Co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mentions, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


b ae 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church: 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH, 


4QVTHICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Oct. 21st, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, The Merciful.—‘ Is Justice tempered 
by Mercy in the Moral Government of the Universe.’ 


OUTH-PLACH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.— Oct. 21st, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “The Responsi- 
bility of Citizenship.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E.- 


ANTED, for Noy. Ist, LADY 

HELP, to take charge of gitl of three, 

and assist in the house. Good needlewoman. State 
salary to Mrs. Swan, Dundalk, Ireland. 


BIRTHS. 


Vattance—At Fieldhead, Mansfield, Notts, the 
wife of Arthur C. Vallance, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


Grorge—Gopparp—On the 10th Oct , at Dunham- 
road Chapel, Altrincham, by the Rev. Dendy 
Agate, B.A., and the Rey. Wilfrid Harris, 
M.A., the Rev, W. E. George, M.A., of Swinton, 
elder son of the Rev. J. George, of Aberdare, 
to Dora Franklin, only daughter of the late 
Charles Franklin Goddard, and niece of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Noel Johnson, Rhuallan, Hale, 


Bowdon, 
DEATHS. 


McKenzte—On the 12th Oct., 1900, at 2), Mount 
Pleasant-road, Lewisham, Mary Aun Bastard 
McKenzie, the beloved wife of Captain Joseph 
McKeuzie, and sister of the late Edward 
Davies, C.C., of Plymouth, 
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HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s, 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The HALF TERM begins MONDAY, Nov. 5th, 
1900. 


EAUFORT, WOODSTOCK AVENUE, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School, Highgate). 

HALF TERM begins on MONDAY, Nov. 5th, 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


os 


PrincrPaL—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMISTRESS— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons, 
—o— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


—_——= 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 
Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. : 


rPHE WARREN, 


TRINOIPAL 


KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz BakER (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg). 


the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


Unrivalled pesition on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Oliff Promenade. 
Due south. 
Mrs. Pocock. 


sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 
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Just Published. With 2 Portraits, crown 8yo, 12s, 64d. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


A Biography and Study. 
By A. W. JACKSON, AM. 
LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, e co. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown Syo, 2s. 6d. set. 


Religion § Life. 


A PLAIN ESSAY. 


Board and Restvence, 
——— : 
A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. RoBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE .—Private, 
superior, quiet FAMILY HOME. Permanent 


or otherwise. Electric light; bathroom. Refer- BY 
ences.—Miss PENNY, 18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, London, R. RUSSELL. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 
TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 
550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Feap. 8vo, 96 pp., cloth, gilt top, 1s. net, by post 1s. 2d. 


RELIGION in LITERATURE and 
RELIGION in LIFE: Two Lectures by 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A, LL.D. 


The NEW WORLD. 


Price 3s. net ; by post, 3s, 3d. 


ConTENtTs :—Recent Gifford Lectures and the 
Philosophy of Theism, by James Seth; Spanish 
Failures in the Philippines, by Carlos Gilman 
Calkins ; The Supreme God of the Lowest Races, 
by James Haughton Woods ; Religious Life in 
Modern India, by Bipin Chandra Pal; What is 
Agnosticism? by Alfred W, Benn; Naturalism 
and its Results, by C. C. Everett ; The Temptation 
of Mr. Bulstrode—A Study of the Subconscious 
Self, by Julia H. Gulliver ; The Synoptic Question, 
by Orello Cone ; Professor Ladd’s Theory of Reality, 
by William Adams Brown ; Book Reviews, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 


Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 


OURNEMOUTH.—Comfortable 
HOME offered to Young Ladies who need 

mild climate during winter months, where they 
can continue their studies and devote special atten- 
tion to languages, painting, and music. Resident 
French and German teachers. Swedish gymnasium, 


Principal, Fi BEYERHAUS, Pine Tree Glen. London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


W READY. 
Cr. LEONARDS.—“‘ Crantock,” 59, NOV : 
Warrior-square, 


rnished and redecorated. | History of Upper Chapel, Sheffield. 


RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary | A BLOENTENNEAL VOLUME by the Rev 
J. E. MANNING, M.4,, containing Timothy Jollie’s 


certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipney P. Porzer. 
Register of Baptisms. Demy 8vo, 21 illustrations, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, ) “Soweto 


fhorocco. Postage extra. 
Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


This price is considerably below cost. 
To be had from G. C. SnatrH, Barker Pool, 
Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


Sheffield. 
ARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 
ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 cuEsTS. | JOHN # 
The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 


London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 


The ‘CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickins, Sheridan, Colman, and other Popular 
Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Address; Fair View, Pendleton, 


Electric Light. Lift. Church Societies, 
Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. Manchester. 
Bereice, Ag ST 
L en 
77 & 101, 
“RAX,” BRIDPORT. \ 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘ QuietupE, LoNDoN.” TO BE LET, furnished or unfurnished, with 
e. . ’ a 


immediate possession, this substantial FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, containing 13 bed and 2 dressing 
~ rooms, bath room, boudoir, and 4 reception rooms, 
with pleasure and kitchen gardens, and good 


WV ANIED, an experienced, thoroughly 

efficient MENTAL NURSE to attend an 
old lady whose faculties are impaired.— Apply to 
“M. S.,” Inquirer Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, 


W.C. 
oune CIVIL SERVANT (age 23), 


wants evening employment as BOOK- 
KEEPER or PRIVATE SECRETARY. Good 
references.—Address, E. B, A, Inquirer Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 


- FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.G. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


atabling. The house is within 3 minutes’ walk of 
the Unitarian chapel], and 1} miles of the sea and 
golf links at West Bay. : 

For further particulars, apply to Nantes and 
Sanctuary, Land Agents, Bridport, 


Printed by Woopratt & K1nDER, 70 to76, Long Acre W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KEnnepy, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Jon Hxrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joan Heywoop, Deansgate,— 
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To-morrow is Citizen Sunday, which 
has this year a special significance in view 
of the approaching election of the new 
Borough Councils for London. Of€ this 
we have written further in our leading 
article. We are glad to see that the 
Guardian strongly deprecates the intro- 
duction of party politics into the contests, 
and urges the election of capable and 
disinterested councillors. 


Men of leisure and of culture must not 
stand aloof; a cold shoulder must be given 
to those whose candidature is prompted by 
interested motives, to the owners of 
insanitary property, and those who are 
interested in the drink traffic—the *‘slum 
lords ’’ and the ‘‘rum lords ’’—to the jerry- 
builder and the contractor ; and, lastly, it 
is desirable that the contests should not be 
run on party lines. There is not, in the 
nature of things, any reason that municipal 
questions.should be decided on the lines of 
Imperial politics, that a: follower of Lord 
Salisbury should pose as a Moderate, or a 
disciple of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
as a Progressive; but in practice, no doubt, 
it is extremely difficult for a candidate to 
establish his position independently of one 
or other of the local political associations. 
But it can be done by men who have earned 
the confidence of their neighbours, and 
these are the men we want. And besides 
independent candidates we want indepen- 
dent voters, who will ignore the crack of 
the party whip and will simply choose the 
candidate whose character stands highest, 
whose aims are most unselfish, and 
whose judgments on social questions have 
been formed by actual experience. We are 
not so sanguine as to suppose that, at the 
best, there can be?any sudden or startling 
transformation of the conditions of London 
life ; at the best it must be infinitely slow, 
uphill work, line upon line, here a little 
and there a little; but, none the less, there 
is an enormous difference between return- 
ing the best. men available and the worst 
men who present themselves. as candidates. 


London has in many ways lagged behind 
some great provincial cities in her local 
government ; she need do so no longer, 


Tux second of Mr. Carpenter’s lectures 
on “The Bible in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” was given at Essex Hall on Tues- 
day evening, and there was again a very 
good attendance. The chair was taken by 
the Rev. F. W. Stanley, of Brixton. The 
subject was “Changed Views of Pro- 
phecy,” showing how the old notion that 
the Prophets of Israel miraculously fore- 
told the character and coming of Christ 
some centuries before his actual appear- 
ance has given place to a more reasonable 
and historical couception of their work as 


the religious teachers and inspirers of 


their people. The subject of next Tues- 
day’s lecture is “The Gospel and the 


Origin of Christianity,” leading up to a 
more detailed treatment in subsequent 


lectures of the Synoptics and the Fourth 
Gospel. 


tickets, which may be had at Essex Hall. 


On Thursday afternoon Lady O’Hagan 


opened a Sale of Work at Essex Hall for 
the disposal of goods remaining from the 
London Unitarian Bazaar. The chair was 


taken by Dr. Blake Odgers, who, in open- 


ing the proceedings, offered a very cordial 


welcome home to Lady O’Hagan on her 


return from South Africa, where she had 


been devoting herself to the care of the 
wounded in the war, having been placed 
by Lord 
of Nauwpoort, on the borders of the Free 
State. Lady O’Hagan, in acknowledging 
the welcome and the expressions of sym- 
pathy with her in her work, said that she 
had had many painful and heart-rending 
experiences, but had been sustained by 
the thought that she was in the mind and 
heart of true friends at home. The small 
hospital, of which she had been in charge 
was, when she first went there, at the 
front. Perched on a hill 5,000 ft. above 
the sea, Nauwpoort was practically only a 
junction on the railway, but for that 
reason a place of great importance to be 
held; and there she had full opportunities 
of seeing the convoys of sick and wounded 
as they were brought back. As to the 
right or wroug of the war, or whether it 
could have been avoided, she would not 
express an opinion, but if before she 
had a horror of war, she now felt it 
more strongly and deeply than ever, 
having seen the terrible realities of what 
fighting meant, and she wished, when 
people talked enthusiastically and glibly 
of setting nation against nation and enter- 
ing into war, that she coald take them to 
see what she had secn, She had seen the 
troops going out and ieturning from the 
front, a3d could not sp2ak too highly of 


The lectures, as we stated last 
week, are freely open to the public by 


berts in charge of the hospital 


ment, 


the spirit which animated them, never an 
expression of discouragement or cowardice, 
even from those who suffered most. 
Having seen the fine material sent_out to 
engage in that conflict, she could not but 
feel painfully to what nobler uses it could 
have been put at home. But now they 
should not waste time in speculation as to 
what might have been, but consider the 
lessons to be drawn from what had taken 
place ; and she wished to urge her friends 
now to make their influence felt, the 
influence of intellect and character, to put 
themselves in the front, in all civil matters, 
in the government of the country, in much 
needed reforms. Men of character, of 
education, and intellect were needed, if 
they were to reap the fruits of victory, 
and be safeguarded from the intoxication 
of success, if it might be counted success, 
and in any case to give themselves to 
serve the true interests of their country. 
It was a great pleasure to her to be there 
and to declare the sale open. 


Repuyine to avote of thanks moved by 
the Rey. A. Farquharson, and seconded by 
the Rev. J. E. Stronge, Lady O’Hagan 
mentioned that she had just been greeted 
by a letter of thanks from the mother of 
one of the young soldiers dangerously 
wounded, whom she had nursed, and who 
had been able to return home. The mother 
did not know her English address, but 
seeing her name announced in connection 
with that, meeting at Essex Hall, had ad- 
dressed her letter there. Lady O’Hagan 
then added a very earnest plea to her 
hearers, begging them to carry it still 
further, that when their soldiers returned 
home they should be received with a very 
warm welcome, indeed, but with a judi- 
cious and sensible welcome, so that the 
habits of sobriety and self-restraint, which 
they had of necessity formed in the war, 
might not be broken down and destroyed 
by the injudicious kindness of friends. 


Ar the meeting of the Congregational 
Union last week at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Mr. Carvell Williams, as President, gave 
avery vigorous address on the present 
duties of Free Churches. Referring to 
the sharp differences of opinion as to the 
war in South Africa, he yet affirmed that 
all must be shocked at the callousness and 
levity which had made the war in many 
places an occasion for amusement and 
revelry, and added that it must be a 
matter for serious concern that a new 
generation had been infected by the war- 
like spirit, which threatened to inflict on 
our country the curse of militarism, which 
had fallen on some other nations. Deal- 
ing with the question of Disestablish- 
he said there was now “an 
Episcopalian revolt against the state of 
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religious serfdom,” which was a hopeful 
sign. 

But those who utter assertions of the 
spiritual nature of the Church, and de- 
mands for its freedom from State control, 
are, With some exceptions, unprepared to 
adopt the only practical mode of giving 
them effect. They want all the blessings 
of freedom and independence, and yet at 
the same time to enjoy all the advantages, 
or supposed advantages, of Establishment. 
Hence we have impracticable schemes of 
Church reform, which would take from the 
State its present power of control, while 
the national endowments would remain in 
possession of the Church, as well as the ex- 
clusive privileges now conferred upon it by 
the State. Not until the British Parliament 
has sunk into imbecility will it be likely to 
yield to so preposterous a demand. 


Spraxinea of intemperance, Mr. Carvell 
Williams pointed to the enormous influ- 
ences of the trade over Parliament and the 
policy of Cabimets, and asked to what 
forces of resistance they must look for 
success in that great struggle P 

We need, in the first place, the same 

passionate earnestness on the part of all our 
Churches and of all our philanthropists as 
mainly destroyed, first the slave trade, and 
then negro slavery. Yes! and we need 
practical wisdom {as well as enthusiasm, 
that we may unite in seeking for what is 
obtainable ; instead of merely advocating 
abstract principles and refusing to accept 
anything but absolutely perfect measures. 
They must make the lot of the masses more 
endurable, by better housing, and more en- 
joyable, by out-distancing the pot-house and 
the gin-palace in providing the means of 
brightening their lives. 
As to the Christian Endeavour movement 
he thought it too early to pronounce a 
definite opinion as to its permanence or 
results, but no one at the recent meetings 
at the Alexandra Palace could help being 
thrilled by the thought of those thousands 
of young souls gathered from many parts 
of the world for a purely religious purpose 
and consecrated to the service of Christ 
and the good of their fellow-men. It was 
admitted that there were dangers in the 
movement, that it might beget an appetite 
for sensationalism and excitement to the 
disparagement of steady, sober work, and 
might foster youthful pride and obtrusive- 
ness; but if the movement did not prove 
ephemeral, it would be the duty of the 
churches to help and guide these new and 
ardent recruits in the army of the Lord. 


Ar a subsequent evening public meeting 
for “the Exposition and Enforcement of 
Free Church Principles,’ Dr. Horton 
made eloquent reference to St. Francis of 
Assisi’s ideal of life, and the Rev. Bernard 
J. Snell (who began his ministry at New- 
castle) also made a striking speech. One 
of the greatest heresies in Independency, 
he said, was that of not thinking. The 
remedy for wrong thinking was better 
thinking. Thinking all alike was usually 
regarded as a mark of intellectual weak- 
ness. They must be prepared to allow to 
others the same liberty they claimed for 
themselves, Referring to the poverty of 
many ministers which made it a mockery 
to tell them to study and equip them- 
selves, he said: “ No man can do his best 
for the Lord when he is holding the wolf 
by both ears.” <A great need -was of 
systematic co-operation between the richer 
and poorer churches, and that could be 
done without laying hands on the sacred 
ark of Independency. He did not think 
he should be suspected of Presbyterianism, 
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and he did not suggest the imposition of 
a creed. They had never had a creed, 
and never would have one. They should 
simply ask, “Is the man a true and 
faithful servant of Jesus Christ,” and 
trust one another, 


Tur Christian Life printed last week a 
passage from a letter of Mr. G. L. 
Bruce’s réferring to the work of the Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie on the London School 
Board .and the loss involved in his 
approaching retirement. Mr. Bruce, who 
was himself formerly a member of the 
Board, and is particularly well acquainted 
with the work of the schools at the Hast- 
end, wrote :— 


‘* What difference will Bowie’s retirement 
make ?’’ an immense difference. There is 
the loss of a hard worker and a good 
speaker. For the last three years Mr. 
Bowie, as Chairman of the School Attend- 
ance Committee, has held the most con- 
tentious post on the Board, and has held it 
admirably. You know all that. What no 
outsider knows is how much bis party and the 
Board owe to his enthusiasm, his common 
sense, his simplicity, his unselfishness. 
Many men are liked. Some are respected. 
Every one both liked and respected Bowie. 
Never was a sounder Progressive, but never 
a more independent or less faddy member of 
a party. Many is the difficulty that his 
obvious good sense, his never-failing good 
humour, and his absolute straightforward- 
ness have cleared away. No petty jealousy, 
no back-biting, nothing mean ever marked 
him or was tolerated by him. He was a frank 
friend and a frank foe. There was a sweet 
reasonableness to his rugged honesty that 
brought with it unity and good feeling. 


Tur death of the Rev. Charles Garrett 
at Liverpool last Sunday, in his seventy- 
fifth year, removes from the field of his 
many labours one of the best loved and 
most faithful of Christian ministers. A 
Dorset man, of humble origin, Mr. Garrett 
became known as one of the earliest-and 
most successful advocates of total absti- 
nence, and as a devoted Wesleyan minister. 
At the time of the Lancashire cotton 
famine he was stationed at Preston, and 
both there and afterwards in Manchester, 
he exercised a ministry of great helpful- 
ness in which his strong and compassionate 
nature made itself both deeply and widely 
felt. But his chief work was done in Liver- 
pool, where for many years he was head of 
the Wesleyan Mission, and was the pro- 
moter of “much beneficent social work. 
The friend of Bishop “Fraser, of Man- 


chester, and of the late Bishop of Liver- | : 
and Whitechapel Stations, and trams and 


omnibuses running thence up Mile End- 
‘yoad will put passengers down at the 
‘corner of Stepney-green. 


pool, Mr. Garrett worked with frank and 
cordial sympathy with all who had the 
good of their fellow-men at heart, He 
was from the first a warm supporter of the 
Liverpool Conference of Ministers of 


Religion on Social Questions, in which }, 


Hagman. Catholics end S agacais Beer) Leona opinion; it is easy in»solitude to 


‘live after our own; but the great man is 
‘he who in the midst of the crowd keeps 


were united with Unitarians, Congrega- 
tionalists, and other Nonconformist 
ministers in friendly co-operation. In 
1882 Mr. Garrett was elected to the 
Presidency of the Wesleyan Conference. 
Of him, as of Mgr. Nugent, it may be 


truly said, that he was beloved of all the | 


Churches, and of many beyond the borders 
of any Church. 


SS 
WE none of us know what we owe to 
each other. The) greatest services men 
render to each other are often those of 


which, at the time, both are unconscious.—— 
Laurence Oliphant. Oe eB ees 


“Gustav Gottheil. 


‘received from the following :—J. T. D.; 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To Pusrisuers.—[All Books, &c., sent to THE 


Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of owr space, however, conrpel us to limit 


the number selected for critical notice and review]. 


Religion and Life. By R. Russell. 
2s. 6d. (Longmans.) 

Church Folks. By Ian Maclaren. 
3s. 6d. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

The Stickit Minister's Wooing. By 8. 
R. Sent 6s. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 

The Making of Religion. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A., LL.D. 5s. (Longmans.) 

A History of the New Meeting House, 
Kidderminister. Complied and Edited by 
Hi. D. Priestley Evans. (Kidderminister.) 

Theodore Parker, Preacher and Reformer. 
By John White Chadwick. (Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co.; Boston and New York.) 

The Journal of John Woolman. With 
Appendices, including a Word of Re- 
membrance and Caution to the Rich, and 
with.an Introduction by J. G. Whittier. 1s. 
(Headley Brothers.) 


Addresses to Children. For Use in 


Home and School, (Sunday School 
Association.) 
The Ascension of Isaiah. By BR. H. 
Charles, D.D. 7s. 6d. (A. and’ C. 


Black), <* 

The Soul of A Christian. A Study in 
the Religious . Experience. By Frank 
Granger. 6s. (Methuen.) ~ 

The Odyssey. Rendered into English 
Prose. By Samuel Butler. 7s. 6d. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) 

A New Study of the Sonnets of Shake- 
speare. By Parke Godwin. 6s. (Put- 
nam.) 

Let There be Light, The Story of a 
Working Men’s Club. 6s. (Putnam.) 

Meditations of the Heart. By Annie J. 
Levi.” With Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
5s. (Putnam.) _ 

Mind, Agnostic Annual, Review of 
Reviews, English Historical Review, Woman 
at Home, Monthly Review. — 


Aw interesting lecture is to be given by 
Mr. Lucking Tavener next Thursday at 
College Chapel, Stepney, as will be seen 


‘from the advertisement, on ‘ Florence, 


the Cradle of Art.” During his recent 
visit to Italy Mr. Tavener took over 200 
photographs, and his lecture will be en- 
riched by lime-light illustrations. Miss 


| Florence Hill writes to say that College 


Chapel is quite accessible from Aldgate 


—_—_—_—————_>—_—_-__ 


Ir is easy in the world to live after the 


with perfect sweetness the independence of 


'solitude.—Hmerson. 


To Corresponprunts. — Letters, <&c., 
Be DS Pe Ow: 5G. GE Eas 
R. H. L. (Melbourne); S. G. N.; H. P.; 
C. T.; G. W. (Sydney); I. M. W.. A 
further letter from the Rev. E. I. Fripp, 
and a letter from the Rey. H. Rawlings: 
on “The Unitarian Name,” are held over 
till next week. We beg for no more letters 
on that subject. eater gy AORee 
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RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE CENTURY. 
a: 
_ THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND (u1.) 

In the same year in which the Evangeli- 
cal section won its greatest triumph there 
was born, in the rival ranks of the High 
Churchmen, a uew party, which speedily 
supplanted the party of Venn and 
Wilberforce as the most prominent force 
in the Church of England. For many 
years it remained, like its predecessor, 
comparatively small in numbers; but its 
relation to- the Church, as a whole, was 
even then very different from that of the 
“Clapham sect.” The Oxford movement 
exercised from the first a formative power 
upon the Anglican communion. It has 
exhibited not only a more vigorous 
vitality, but also a far greater faculty of 
influence than any other movement, since 
the sixteenth - century Reformation. 
While the militant centre of the party 
to which it gave birth has often seemed, 
down to our own day, to be the mark for 
general detestation and persecution, even 
those who clamoured loudest were them- 
selves witnesses—in the fashion and tone of 
their services, in the very catchwords 
which they used against the Ritualists— 
of the diffusive force of the Tractarian 
principles. At the end of the century we 
see these principles in possession of. the 
field. A black gown is almost as rare 
as a black swan. The words ‘ Catholic” 
and “ Protestant”? may almost be said 
to have changed places, during the last 
seventy years, 1n clerical conversation. 

The Catholic revival was the work, in 
one sense, of Oriel common-room. There 
can be no doubt that the influence of the 
Noétics, and especially of Thomas Arnold, 
with his grand doctrine that character is 
the right expression of faith, was strong 
upon the young men who followed them 
at their own high table. John Keble, J. 
H. Newman, R. H. Froude, H. B. Pusey, 
were all Fellows of Oriel. But individual 
men, however saintly and able, and learned 
societies, however distinguished, are not 
enough to account for the sudden success, 
quite beyond all expectation, with which 
their first public efforts were greeted. 
There must have been a store of prepared 
inaterial, a magazine awaiting the match, 
before the sermons and tracts of 1833- 
1840 could work such mighty results. 

The Tractarian movement was in fact 
the appearance above the soil of a plant 
which had long been growing at the root. 
In’ the year 1800 the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel (a distinctly High 
Church Society) had a total income of 
£4,983 2s. 8d., of which only £457 16s. 
came from subscriptions. There were 197 
subscribers. In 1832 the income had in- 
creased seventeen-fold, and there were 
thirty-seven times as many subscribers as 
in 1800. In 1827 Keble’s Christian Year 
was published. The favour with which 
it was received cannot be ascribed, in any 
great part, to sympatby with the author's 
theological opinious; but it may at least 
be held to signify that there was no wide 
and deep dislike of those opinions, which 


are clearly to be descried in his poetry. 


There can be no doubt that the spirit of 
this work, coming in no “questionable 
form” of logical polemic, but “on the 
viewless wings of poesy,” did much to 
prepare the minds of men for Newman’s 
intellectual challenge. 


The moment, moreover, of its in- 


auguration was most favourable to the 
growth of such a movement. The majority 
of Churchmen still belonged to that no- 
colour, rest-and-rust, conservative party 
which had been in possession when the 
century began. Its one positive tenetasa 
party had been the maintenance of Church 
and State. Suddenly it found itself con- 
fronted by a crisis in which a choice must 
be made between the two. “Under 
which king, Bezonian? Speak, or die!” 
The clergy as a body had opposed the 
Reform Bill, and the Reform Bill had 
become law. little wonder that the 
Church should look upon the reformed 
Parliament, the new State, with suspicion 
and misgiving. Threats against the 
Establishment were heard everywhere. I 
have quoted a speech of Joseph Hume in 
the House of Commons; in the House of 
Lords the Prime Minister himself had 
bidden the bishops to “ set their house in 
order.” Now, in 1883, it seemed that the 
threat implied in those words was about to 
be executed. A beginning was to be made 
in Ireland, and a Bill for the suppression 
of ten Irish bishoprics was introduced 
into Parliament. This may not appear to 
us, in the light of later events, so 
momentous or dangerous a proposal as it 
then appeared to English Churchmen. We 
must remember that it was the first great 
interference of the State in ecclesiastical 
arrangements since the suspension of Con- 
vocation in 1717: the first attempt to 
treat a national Church as a mere branch 
of the civil service. 

The rank and file of the clergy were 
filled with panic, and looked eagerly for a 
saviour. The Evangelical party bad no 
help to offer : its concern lay with the in- 
dividual soul. Upon a great moral ques- 
tion it could act unitedly and forcibly, but 
not on a question of ecclesiastical politics. 
Arnold’s scheme for preserving the Church 
by making it really national, by weeding its 
formularies so that all Christians (except, 
of course, Roman Catholics and Unitarians) 
might be mcluded within it, was as a 
Scylla to the Charybdis of disestablish- 
ment. In the nick of time the voice of 
John Keble was heard from the pulpit of 
St. Mary’s, sounding a trumpet note on 
national apostacy. “The Church is a 
divine society; let no merely human hand 
profane her”: here was the watchword for 
which Churchmen were waiting. It was 
from Keble’s assize-sermon, on June 14, 
1833, that Newman used to date the rise 
of the Oxford movement. 

There was thus, from the very first, an 
element of selfish conservatism in the 
movement. The horde of clerics who had 
something to lose by disestablishment 
came to its aid. There was also to be 
heard from the first that note of arrogance, 
of priestly privilege and ostentation, which 
is a loud voice among the Anglo-Catholics 
to-day. But there were elements of a 
very different kind—noble elements, which 
were at least equally operative in advanc- 
ing the Tractarian cause. 

One of these lay in the personal charac- 
ter of the leaders. Newman, who was the 
brain and conscience of the work, was a 
man whose standard of life was as high 
as Arnold’s own, whose speech, demeanour, 
written style were full of sweetness and 
dignity, whose subtle intellect was obedient 
to a conscience of ever greater subtlety. 
Keble was the poet of the Christian Year, 
delicate, spiritual, tender; cultured in 
scholarship, loyal and staunch—the ideal 
of a Christian gentleman, Pusey was 


“the most venerated man in Oxford” ; 
unequalled in theological learning, ascetic 
in life, grave and uplifting in society. 
These were the chief men, and by their 
character that of their associates may be 
gauged. 

Another of the better elements of 
strength in the movement was a reaction 
against the impassiveness which had 
become associated with churchmanship. 
The zeal of the Evangelicals, stigmatised 
as Methodism, had at length succeeded in 
setting free the slaves. The zeal of the 
liberals had been poured out, as by Arnold 
at Rugby, in the culture of a specially 
English type of religious manliness. Such 
men as Stanley, Jowett, Clough, Pattison, 
with many who became leading Tractarians, 
were the fruits which they had to show. 
A worthy shame was making itself felt 
among the High Churchmen and the 
Church-and-State men that they had 
no such works to exhibit; with no enthu- 
siasm of their own, they were sick of 
deriding the enthusiasm of better men. 
The Tracts set before them just what they 
needed. Here was an object which must 
appeal to the most insensate: a divine 
society, the Bride of Christ, ancient and 
venerable, yet young with everlasting 
youth, decked with celestial graces, able to 
confer unearthly powers—here was the 
Church, humiliated and defiled ; with the 
purple robe cast about her, as about her 
Master, in derision; bound in human 
fetters, and about to be given up to the 
multitude. The enthusiasm for such a 
society was by so much nobler than the 
Evangelical’s anxiety to save his own soul 
as love of others is nobler than love of 
self. The better zeal of the Evangelicals, 
their anxiety to save others’ souls, was 
here, too, in full measure, and the moral 
value of Arnold’s teaching seemed also to 
have been adopted by the Tractarians, in 
their insistance that loyal churchmanship 
involved saintliness of life. 

What was afterwards called Ritualism 
was not conspicuous in the early Oxford 
movement, but the tendency to greater 
solemnity of ceremonial was there from 
the beginning. It helped the movement 
not only by captivating those whose 
powers of worship are to be stimulated 
rather through the senses than the reflec- 
tive faculties, but alsoin so far as it coin- 
cided with an intelligent reaction against 
the dryness of eighteenth-century worship. 

Yet, again, the movement was helped by 
the panic into which many religious minds 
had been thrown by the yet rudimentary 
German criticism of the Gospels. It seemed 
to them that if reason alone, or reason 
and the Bible, were to be trusted, the 
result must needs be “sheer atheism.” 
Pure spiritual worship witbout the 
element of the miraculous was hardly 
conceived as a possibility—so grievously 
had the argument for miracles been over- 
worked. There was a yearning in those 
minds for some infallible authority, on 
which, as on an impregnable fortress, the 
assaults of reason should shatter them- 
selves in vain. Such an authority the 
Tractarians held forth in their visible 
Catholic Church. 

The Tracts began to be issued in 1833. 
They were nearly all written by Oriel men. 
At first they were short leaflets dealing each 
with some one sacramental doctrine or 
practice of the Church. In 1834 Dr, Pusey 
ranged himself openly with Newman and 
his friends. Next year the Tractarian 
protest against Dr. Hampden’s appoint- 
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ment as Regius Professor of Divinity still 
further strengthened the party. In 1836 
Newman published the tracts which deal 
with the Roman controversy. The problem 
before him was to overrule the ap- 
parently better claim of the Roman 
Church to be the true Catholic Church in 
this country. His conception of “the 
Church” excluded the idea of more than 
one Church. Did he deny the claims of 
Rome to be “the Church” ? If not, how 
could the Church of England be “ the 
Church ” also? His reply was the famous 
theory of the Via Media. The Church in 
actual life, he contends, is a divine idea 
marred by human sin. It has lost its 
external unity, though there is an inner 
unity between its severed parts. That 
part which we callthe Church of England, 
and that which we call the Church of 
Rome, are both corrupt. The special 
position of the English Church gives her 
reason to hope that by diligent self- 


cleansing she may in the end be the means. 


of reuniting distracted Christendom. It 
is the duty of her sons to work for this 
end; to endure what must be endured, 
but ever strive to remove abuses, until 
their mother is purified of her Pro- 
testantism, and ready to join hands with 
her other self beyond the sea. 

In 1837 the “Remains” of R. H. 
Froude appeared, edited by Newman and 
Keble. This book made plain to all that 
the process of cleansing to which these 
men would subject the Church must not 
stop short in the sixteenth century; it 
must go back beyond the Reformation of 
Henry VIII. The fear of Popery, which 
had already begun to overshadow the 
movement, now grew much more definite 
and articulate. In 1840 came out Tract 
XC., in which Newman argues that the 
Articles can be signed in a sense which 
does not exclude any doctrine of the 
Roman Church. The storm broke, a 
violent anti-Tractarian movement began 
under the No-Popery banner. It became 
known that the Oxford leaders were 
divided among themselves. Some of them, 
W.G. Ward conspicuously, with Faber, 
Oakeley, Dalgairns, and. others, were 
openly Romanising. Pusey and Keble 
remained sturdily Anglican. Newman, 
smitten with grievous doubt, withdrew to 
Littlemore. In 1843 Pusey was suspended 
for a sermon on the Eucharist. In 1844 
Ward was deprived of his degrees by 
Convocation, for the views expressed in 
his “Ideal of a Christian Church,” and 
Newman himself only escaped condemna- 
tion for Tract XC. through the interposi- 
tion of the Proctors’ veto. At length, in 
October, 1845, Newman passed out of his 
long struggle and hesitation into the 
bosom of the Roman Church. 

Some argue that if he had but waited 
he would have found the Via Media a 
reality, instead of a dream, and so might 
have remained among the Anglicans. Is 
itso? That there are many Romanisers 
in English benefices few will deny, but it 
is not by such evidence, nor by the whole- 
sale adoption of Roman ritual, that New- 
man’s course could have been determined. 
If the Anglican Church was Protestant in 
1845, she is Protestant still. No letter of 
her articles or formularies has been 
altered. If the prospect of reunion with 
Rome was desperate in 1845, what is it 
after the Vatican Council and the Bull on 
English orders ? 

The remaining half of the century has 
witnessed the steady growth, through 


much persecution, and final predominance 
of the Anglo-Catholic party. The issue 
of the Gorham case in 1850, which left a 
clergyman free to deny the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, induced Arch- 
deacon Manning and others to follow 
Newman. In 1856 Archdeacon Denison, 
and in 1871 Mr. Bennett, vicar of Frome, 
were proceeded against on points of 
doctrine, but the prosecutors were un- 
successful. During the next twenty years 
prosecutions on points of ritual were not 
uncommon, and several clergymen suffered 
imprisonment in consequence. The last 
prosecution, that of the Bishop of Lincoln 
in 1892, resulted in a virtual victory for 
the Anglo-Catholic party. Since ‘then 
the Church Association, which was the 
chief agent in these prosecutions, has 
abandoned its not very admirable policy. 
The English Church Union, which was 
brought into existence to strengthen the 
Neo-Catholics in their time of stress, is 
now the most powerful society in the 
whole Anglican communion. 
H.W. Lummis. 


UPPER CHAPEL, SHEFFIELD. 
BICENTENARY. 


THE special meetings in celebration of 
the Bicentenary of Upper Chapel were 
held on Thursday, Oct. 18, following the 
autumn meeting of the B. and F. U. A., 


reported last week. A special service of |- 


commemoration was held in the morning, 
when a sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Joseph Wood, of Birmingham, on “The 
Old and the New,” which we shall publish 
in full next week. 

After lunch a bicentenary conference 
was held in the chapel, at which Mr. A. J. 
Hosson presided, in the absence of Mr. 
M. J. Hunter, chairman of the chapel 
trustees, who unfortunately was not well 
enough to be present. His mother, Mrs. 
Hunter, widow of the late chairman, was, 
however, present to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The meeting opened with the singing of 
Emerson’s hymn, “ We love the venerable 
house our fathers built to God,” after 
which the CHarrman mentioned thé 
receipt of letters of regret at inability to 
attend from the Rev. Charles Peach, Mr. 
R. E. Leader, Mr. W. Blake Odgers, and 
the Rev. W. Blazeby; and he also read a 
letter of greeting from the new church at 
Gateshead. He then invited the attention 
of the visitors to the Fisher Institution, 
one of the institutions in connection with 
Upper Chapel, in which he had a-personal 
interest, and in urging an appeal for sup- 
port for that charitable organisation he 
explained how its origin on denomina- 
tional lines (it is for the benefit of 
Unitarians and Roman Catholics only), 
was due to the prior existence of the 
Deakin Institution for the exclusive benefit 
of members of the Church of England, 
and Protestant Dissenters who are 
Trinitarians. Proceeding to the special 
ceremony of the day, he invited Mrs. 
Hunter to unveil a tablet which has been 
erected in the chapel in connection with 
the bicentenary celebration to the memory 
of the first minister of the chapel, the 
Rey. Timothy Jollie. This, however, was 
not the only memento of the 200th anni- 
versary ; the occasion had also been made 
use of to secure funds for the renewal of 
the organ, the re-building of the vestry, 


and the preparation and publication of the 


history of the chapel, which Mr, Manning 
had written. 

Mrs. Hunter then unveiled the tablet, 
which is of Sicilian marble, and is erected 
in the vacant niche over the choir stalls. 
The inscription is a copy of the Latin in- 
scription on the tombstone of the Rev. 
Timothy Jollie in the chapel yard, which 
is now almost obliterated. After the 
Latin comes the following translation, 
which Mr. Mawnnina@ subsequently read 
to the meeting :— 


Sacred to Christ the Saviour. Timothy 
Jollie, an eloquent and evangelical inter- 
preter of the word of God; a man almost 
divine, and truly great in laying the founda- 
tions of Christian doctrine. He taught 
philosophy and sacred theology, being a 
successful and skilful instructor of youth. 
He was the watchful and faithful pastor of 
the Church of Christ in Sheffield for 33 
years. He departed this life March 28, 
A.D. 1714, in the 56th year of his age. To 
live is Christ, to die is gain. 

A panel at the base of the tablet is of 
Sienna marble, and bears the inscrip- 
tion :— 

The above is a reproduction of a time- 
worn inscription on the tomb of the Rev. 
Timothy Jollie, during whose ministry this 
place of worship was built ; and this tablet 
is erected by the congregation of Upper 
Chapel, A.Ds 1900, the bicentennial of the 
building, a memorial of his character and 
work. He was a faithful minister of the 
Gospel, and he trained others for the’same 
sacred office, 


Mr. Epwarp Bramtey, M.A., in the 
absence of Mr. M. J. Hunter, said he had 
been asked by Mrs. Hunter to say a few 
words for her, Having referred to the 
inscription on the tablet, he said the 
building, which was put up 200 years ago, 
was somewhat different no doubt from the 
present one, but the walls were the same, 
without the portico. Interiorly it was 
probably very bare, with whitewashed 
walls. To-day they had passed beyond 
the time when it was considered that the 
House of God might be one of the 
plainest, if not even one of the ugliest, 
buildings in the neighbourhood, and he 
thought most people would agree that that 
was an advantage. What the congrega- 


| tion of thosé ‘days was like it was difficutt 


to picture; no doubt the people were 
more serious in mien, more sober in habit, 
than the congregation of to-day, but he 
did not think they were more serious and 
sober inwardly. The congregation of 
Upper Chapel had had the advantage of 
an open Theistic trust ever since the 
building was erected, and that congrega- 
gation had been able to go on in religious 
progress and freedom by means of it. He 
hoped they would continue their traditions, 
and that they would do, like many of 
their forerunners, their very best to pro- 
mote the well-being and the happiness of 
the inhabitants of that district. 

The Rev. J. E. Mawnnina_ then 
delivered an address on “ Timothy Jollie,” _ 
first reading the following letter from’Dr. 
Brooke Herford :— 


Hampstead, Oct. 16, 1900. 

My Dear Friends,—Nothing has brought 
home to me the fact that Tam an old man 
more than my inability to be among my old - 
Sheffield friends at their Bi-Centenary. I 
can no longer take my place in the marching 
and fighting line, though I can still stand 
in my own Jot and give a hearty ‘*God 
Speed ’’ to those who are going forward. _ 

So far I am glad to greet those who are 
carrying on into the future the traditions 
and the work which 200 years ago Timothy 
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Jollie and his people finally settled in what, 
a little later, was called Upper Chapel. 

Sheffield has always had a strong place in 
my heart, and I always loved to feel that the 
best heart and head of Sheftield were in the 
Upper Chapel. 

I came there as a young man of twenty- 
six, and found myself at once among sur- 
roundings which were in themselves an 
education. Gracious representatives were 
there of ‘the old families who had for a 
number of generations been its upholders. 
Strong business men, who had built up the 
later Sheffield’; and the pick of,the artisans, 
whose sturdy Yorkshire grit taught me to 
put strength into my strokes for that simple 
and practical religion which had come down 
to us as a tradition. Such a training it 
was, in manhood and free speech, and the 
faith which ‘‘ maketh not ashamed.’’ There 
had been some controversy at my coming, 
and certainly some of the best men of the 
congregation had favoured another man, but 
from the beginning I had the same warm 
greeting from all, and those who had been 
my opponents were among my warmest 
friends. 

And what shall I say of the band of 
workers in those days, who helped me to 
make the Upper Chapel the friend and 
foster brother of all our smaller churches 
round Stannington and Rotherham and the 
little congregations of the Peak—and who 
founded with me asecond congregation here 
in Sheffield—Robert Marsden, and Stephen 
Bacon, and especially Charles Woollen, 
‘¢and other my fellow-labourers whose 
names are in the Book of Life.’’ All are 


- gone now, but their spirit has helped me 


through the labours of many years, and 
their names are in many hearts besides my 
own to-day. 

But it would need a volume, not a letter, 
if I should try to gather up all the memories 
which rise up as I think of your meeting to- 
morrow. The volume, indeed, is not lack- 
ing, thanks to Mr. Manning, who has 
written it with a longer knowledge, but 
hardly with more grateful memory for the 
past, or deeper wishes for the future. 
ys, Your once Minister, and always Friend, 

BROOKE HERFORD. 


Having also read his translation of the 
inscription on Jollie’s tomb, Mr. Manning 
said-that was the simple memorial of a 
worthy man. Unfortunately very little 
of his own writing remained; one or two 
sermons only, but they had the record of 
students of Jollie’s who all spoke of him 
in the very highest terms, bearing testi- 
mony to the personality of a remarkable 
man. There was some slight ground for 
the belief that Jollie was like many 
remarkable men, of Huguenot descent. 
He came to Sheffield in 1679, when twenty- 
three years of age, and after some time 
spent in ministerial work among the Non- 
conformists. of Sheffield, was ordained as 
their regular minister, on Independent 
lines. His congregation included Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Independents, and other 
kinds of Dissenters; in fact all the Non- 
conformists of Sheffield assembled under 
him. Jollie built up out of these diverse 
elements a flourishing and powerful con- 
gregation. At first they met in Snig-hill 
on the site where afterwards Hollis’s 
Hospital was built. Every now and then 
their minister was hauled away to prison, 
but that only increased their regard for 
him. The congregation so grew that a 
new building became necessary, and Upper 
Chapel was founded. Still the congrega- 
tion increased, until the church was 
crowded Sunday by Sunday; and it 
remained in a very flourshing condition 
until Jollie’s death. A good deal of 
Jollie’s success Mr. Manning attributed 
to his wife. Mrs. Jollie was a most 


in the building of Nether Chapel: 


sensible and charming woman, and she 
had left behind her a diary that had come 
down to her descendants, and which he 
had had the great privilege of reading. 
It was now in the possession of Mr. Barton 
Wells, a lineal descendant of the Jollies, 
whom they had great pleasure to welcome 
among them. After Mr. Jollie’s death 
there was unfortunately a secession from 
athe Upper Chapel congregation, resulting 
Mr. 
Manning concluded with some remarks on 
the good that had come from the per- 
secuting laws under which Jollie so 
greatly suffered. The Act of Uniformity 
and the accompanying penal laws were 
usually spoken of a deplorable thing ; and 
so they were in a certain way; they 
showed the wrong temper of the times; 
they attempted to make all people think 
and believe alike, a thing which was 
absolutely impossible. What these laws 
did effect, however, was this, that they 
established the Nonconformist churches 
of England with a noble ancestry, and 
with a splendid ministry of educated 
men; and that showed that there was no 
bad thing in this world which did not 
ultimately result in some good. 

The Rey. WautEr Luovp, of Gloucester, 
read. a paper on “ The Value of the Open 
Trust.” He said the question as to 
whether the trust deeds of chapels should 
bind down those who used them to the 
acceptance of particular creeds and forms 
of worship had recently come to the front 
again, and it was interesting to recall the 
practice in the Nonconformist chapel 
building period 1690 to1715. Practically 
all the meeting houses of that period were 
founded upon open trusts, and that was 
so as a general custom whatever the 
denomination or theology of the people 
using the chapels might be. The question 
arose. whether the open form of trust 
deed was adopted by intention or accident. 
This question was difficult to decide, but 
there could be no doubt that the value of 
the open trust had been realised in the 
nineteenth century. For his own part, 
he liked to be able to think that the 
founders of these chapels were as liberal 
and as far-sighted as they were sometimes 
said to have been. At a subsequent 
period, when doctrinal differences among 
the dissenters began to manifest them- 
selves, the representatives of different 
schools of thought when they erected new 
chapels for themselves strictly defined 
their own theology, and bound down their 
successors in the use of the building to 
the acceptance of the same, with the 
result that in numerous instances to-day 
Congregationalists were in possession of 
chapels held on strictly Calvinistic trusts. 
Mr. Lloyd mentioned one instance where 
he had tried in vain to be allowed to see 
the admittedly Calvinistic trust deed of a 
Congregational chapel. All this showed 
what evil results followed from these 
binding doctrinal trusts. Such trusts 
attempted to impose the opinions of the 
present upon future generations, a thing 
essentially futile and wrong. In recent 
years some new Congregational chapels 
had been founded upon open trusts, but 
generally even in the Congregational body 
that was not the case. The Unitarians 
were sometimes reproached with teaching 
doctrine quite different from that of the 
founders of the chapels they occupied ; 
but there was seen to be no force in such 
a reproach when it was remembered that 
the chapels were held on open trusts, and 


that though their present holders were 
Unitarian they in no way attempted to 
bind their successors to continue in that 
faith. Of course, they hoped their 
successors would remain Unitarian, but 
they did not say they must. However, it 
was the fact that the Unitarian body was 
the only one which had declared itself to 
be absolutely in favour of the open trust. 
They valued the principle because it made 
the right of private judgment a reality as 
it could be made in no other way, and it 
cast off the depressing weight of the dead 
hand. 

The Rev, AtrxanpER Gorpon, M.A., 
of Manchester, followed with a racy 
address, full of interesting historical 
matter humorously put together, on 
“Timothy Jollie as Principal of the 
Attercliffe Academy.” Jollie, besides 
being minister of Upper Chapel, conducted 
for 23 years, 1691-1714, an “academy” 
at Attercliffe—not, as Mr. Gordon put it, 
a ladies school—but a place for the culti- 
vation of University learning among those 
intending to enter the ministry of th3 
church. No finer set of men could be 
found in the eighteenth century than the 
men whom Jollie produced at his academy 
at Attercliffe. In all probability there 
were over a hundred ministers of the 
Gospel trained by Jollie at the Attercliffe 
academy, and of these the names of fifty- 
four had already been recovered—a 
successful piece of antiquarian research 
the credit for which was largely to be 
attributed to the Rey. Giles Hestor. 

Mr. Barton Wetts, a descendant to 
Timothy Jollie’s, then added a few words, 
saying that it was a great pleasure to him 
to be present, and to have been able to 
present a portrait of his ancestor to the 
Chapel. 

The Rev. Ipren Payne and Mr. A. J. 
Morton having spoken, 

The Rev. V. W. Pearson, B.A., of 
Wesley College, spoke, as a member of 
another denomination. He was heartily 
received. He said he had never been in a 
Unitarian chapel before, but he had plea- 
sure in being present on such an historic 
occasion. One of his earliest recollections 
was of a visit of the Rev. Brooke Herford 
to the Sunday-school he attended in Man- 
chester ; and he had always realised how 
greatly other churches had been indebted 
to Unitarian writers and thinkers. Might 
he give them a suggestion from one of 
their own writers ? He had gathered from 
what he had heard that day that they 
were anxious about attendance at public 
worship as all churches were. He thought 
one of the best sermons to be found on 
that subject was Dr. Martineau’s “ Tides 
of the Spirit,” upon the text, ‘“ And Jesus, 
as his manner was, wentinto the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day.” If He whom Unit- 
arians and Wesleyans honoured alike, 
although their theories about Him might 
not be the same, heeded and took ad- 
vantage of such help as could be gained in 
public worship, in these days let His 
followers imitate His example. 

Mr. Pearson was followed by the Rev. 
T. W. Scott, Mr. J. B. Wostinholm, and 
the Rey. HE. S. Anthony, a descendant of 
Thomas Hollis, one of the founders of the 
congregation. The meeting closed with 
the hynm, ‘‘ Forward be our watchword,” 
and the Benediction. 

For the above report we are indebted to 
the Sheffield Independent. 

In, the evening a very successful soirée 
was held in Channing Hall, in the course 
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of which, on the motion of Sir JOHN 
Brunner, seconded by the Rey. J. Har- 
wood, a cordial vote of thanks on hehalf 
of the visitors was passed, and Mr. A. J. 
Hopson responded. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


at 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME ; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


—+o—— 


PENDLEBURY CHAPEL. 


Srr,—I cannot allow the Rev. Charles 
Roper’s description of the Chapel at Pendle- 
bury to pass withoutcommentfrom me. The 
chapel was maintained by my father, Mr. 
J. Aspinall Turner, for a considerable 
number of years, not mainly for the use 
of his own family, but in order to prevent 
the Swinton congregation from utter 
extinction. 

They were not able even to keep going 
their small original chapel, since passed 
into the hands of Roman Catholics, and 
their remaining members were welcomed 
by my father and his family, and 
worshipped with us for years; for part of 
the time under the Rev. Mr. Minniss, and 
for another period the services were sup- 
plied by various ministers, some of whom 
still survive in distinguished positions. 

When the time became favourable for 
the resuscitation of the Swinton congrega- 
tion, and the building of a new chapel at 
Swinton village, a very prominent part in 
the provision of the ways and means was 
taken by our family of that time, and I 
am almost the sole survivor. 

Henry Turner. 

Chadswell, near Clitheroe, Oct. 22. 


Ce eet 


THE FISHER INSTITUTION.—AN 
APPEAL. 


Str,—This most useful and benevolent 
institution has just elected ten annuitants 
and pensioners. The candidates for election 
came from all parts of the kingdom— 
London, Bath, Southsea, Manchester, 
Bradford, Newcastle, Isle of Man, Leam- 
ington, Sheffield, Derby, Whitchurch, 
Hinckley, Maidenhead, Sunderland, Glas- 
‘gow, Warwick, Bristol, Market Rasen, 
Searborough, Liverpool, Southport, Nor- 
wich, Evesham, Burnley, and Ireland. 
Fifty-six candidates, all most deserving, 


and yet only ten to elect; forty-six dis-- 


appointed. 

My object in writing this letter is to call 
attention to the fact that, although the 
recipients of the charity are resident in all 
parts of the kingdom, the whole of the 
funds (save from two or three individuals) 
are from Sheffield. Surely this is an over- 
sight on the part of our benevolent and 
charitable Unitarian friends. I earnestly 
appeal to them to help these charities. I 
shall be glad to reply to any inquiries, or 
our secretary, Mr. W. R. Stevenson, 
10, Norfolk-row, Sheffield, will give all 
information. 

The charities give not less than £15 per 
annum to reduced educated ladies, and 
not less than £10 per annum to old and 
faithful domestics. 

H. J. Morton, 

2, Westbourne-villas, Scarborough, 

Oct. 23, 
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MRS. PHIPSON. 


A TENDER chord was touched in many 


hearts when the news came that Mrs. 
Phipson had passed into her rest. She 
died on Oct. 6, aged nearly eighty-five, 
full of years and honour. To some of ug 
she was ‘The Stuttgart Mother,” and it 
was a name that fitted her well, so wide 
were her sympathies and so motherly her 
influence. 

She lived for some years in Stuttgart 
with her daughter, and gathered English 
girls round her to share her home and 
receive a German education. As one of 
those who look back happily to the time 
spent with her, I feel impelled to write a 
few words in tribute to her memory. She 
made us work. She made us play. Her 
sense of duty was strict; ber love of fun 
was keen; they were two dominant notes 
in her character. 

Two pictures of her rise before me. 
One, her look as she read prayers night 
and morning, suffering all the while from 
intense pain in her eyes, yet determined to 
lead the household worship herself in 
spite of it. The other, her bright look of 


‘pleasure and her ready laugh over our 


quips and cranks and little jokes. She 
loved her girls and studied their characters 
and had always a pet name and often a 
word of wise counsel, too, for each. And 
her love for her “ girls” and interest in 
them followed them through life; every 
event which touched them touched her. 
She suffered much in health during the 
latter part of her life, but her wide 
sympathies were never crushed and there 
are many who feel a keen sense of per- 
sonal loss now that ber gentle, loving 
spirit has passed beyond the veil. 


————_—_—_@———_____. 


MISS ALICE STAPLES. 


A ure of rare devotion to her religious 
convictions, and of persuasive influence on 
others who sought her guidance, has been 
closed. In view of her love of our reli- 
gious principles, and of her constant and 
wise labour for their extension, her course 
has indeed seemed all tvo brief. 

But those who knew her, and felt the 
sure influence of her earnest spirit, are 
thankful for the testimony she bore and 
the work she accomplished, although for 
her the sun has gone down while it was 
yet day. Nurtured in a home where 
integrity was the characteristic of the 
daily round, and she herself possessed of 
a spirit full of out-reaching sympathy 
with all that was sincere and simple, her 
mind was given, even in her early years, 
to the claims of others, and to serious 
thoughts of sacred things. 

It was with the most unreserved 
pleasure that she gave herself, long years 
ago, to the work of the Lewins Mead 
Sunday-school, and those in whose hearts 
she surely dropped the seeds of faith, and 
whom she drew so closely to herself in the 
bonds of strong personal affection, are 
amongst those who most keenly feel the 
departure of a friend so constant and so 
true. 

To her the work of Sunday-school 
teaching was a matter of careful and 
religious self-consecration. To that end 
she embraced most eagerly the means 
afforded her in such agencies as the 
minister’s religious classes. To an uns 


quenchable love of the faith she cherished 
she added a wisely-acquired ability to 
commend it to the simplest, or to plead 
for it with thoughtful adherents of other 
systems of religious faith. 

These characteristics, so marked in her, 
pointed her out as an ideal correspondent 
under the Postal Mission. When, to the 
grief of her friends and scholars, en- 
feebled health compelled her to resign Her 
duties as a Sunday-school teacher, the 
work of the Postal Mission enlisted the 
willing service of her heart as well as of 
her mind. 

Long as was her time of weakness, and 


of pain, her spirit seized the occasion of 


discharging the task, which was, to her, 
nothing but a delight. Into her sick 
chamber came letters not only from distant 
districts, but from all quarters of the 
world. From Canada her pleadings 
called one, who is now a useful, and a re- 
spected minister of our faith; and, from 
this sweet spirit in its frail tabernacle 
went out the words of faith and hope, on 
behalf of a more simple and uplifting 
trust in God, and in human nature. She 
held the work of the Postal Mission to 
be more than the prompt despatch of 
pamphlets and papers asked for. 

Between her and her correspondents 
there grew ‘a wonderfu! confidence, that 
moved many of them to consult her on 
much that interested them, apart from 
theological matters; and when - still 
heavier times of suffering and of growing 
weakness bade her resign her loved work 
in this direction into other and kindly 
hands, the grateful testimonies to her 
influence were as heartfelt as they were 
manifold. 

She has left behind a memory, a lesson, 
and an encouragement for all, 
especially for her loving associates and 
fellow-teachers, who gathered round her 
life-long friend, the Rev. A. N. Blatchford, 
at Arno’s Vale Cemetery, in thankfulness 
to God for a life of pure thought, of sacred 
purpose, and of faithful duty. 


We regret that in the report of the 
proceedings at. Manchester College, 
Oxford, last: week, thére was a mistake in 
our reference to the gift of the copy of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper,” 
placed in the College Chapel. It is given 
by Mrs. Bramley, in memory of her late 
husband, Mr. Herbert Bramley, of Shef- 
field, and in pursuance of his express 
wish as we recorded. The name was 
printed “Edward” by mistake. 

— 

Rererrine to Mr. Manning’s history 


of Upper Chapel, Sheffield, and the date 
there given of the ministry of the Rev. J. 


L. Short as 1865-74, Miss F. A. Short — 


writes to us from Paris :— 


My Father immediately succeeded Dr. 
Herford, who left in September, 1864, and, if 
a treacherous memory serve me, he stayed 
one Sunday later than he would have done, 
in order to preach the funeral sermon of the 
last of the Shores, of Meersbrook Park, so 
that» I believe my father actually began his 
ministry on the first Sunday of October, 
1864, and he left in September, 1874. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
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Asout 700 years ago a little lad named 
Francis Bernardino was living in the old 
city of Assisi, in Italy. His father was a 
rich cloth merchant, whose great aim in 
life was to heap up wealth and gain a place 
for himself as one of the chief citizens in 
Assisi. The merchant’s little son was like 
a prince among his playfellows. None 
were so richly clothed as he, and he was 
made leader by them in all their games. 
He had a beautiful voice, and the people 
of Assisi used: to come to their house- 
doors to watch him as he_ passed along 
the narrow streets, with a flock of children 
following him, singing as he went. As 
he grew older his father, who wished tc 
make him a_ skilful, well-known mer- 
chant, was glad that he should associate 
with the young nobles and wealthy youths 
of the neighbourhood. He denied him 
nothing that he wished for, gave him 
beautiful clothes and purses of money, 
and encouraged him to hold grand feasts 
for his companions, who made him their 
leader just as the children had done in 
his boyhood. The quiet old streets of 
Assisi used to ring at night with the 
songs of these young revellers when their 
feasts were over ; and the foolish merchant 
was proud of his popular son and wished 
for no-better kind of life for him. 

But the time came when Francis woke 
up to the sad thought that he was wasting 
his life. Good influences touched him, 
and he began to long most earnestly to 
live as Christ had lived on earth, and so 
entire was the change in him that he 
became known as Saint Francis of Assisi ; 
and this is the name by which he is held 
in _loving reverence to-day. We have 
saints among us now, though they are not 
known by that name—men and women 
who live Christ-like lives because they 
bring the spirit of Christ into the work 
they have to do and the place they are set 
to live in—they try to live as Christ would 
have done if he had been in their place. 


But 700 years ago things were different, 


and to Francis Bernardino this did not 
seem possible. So he gave up all that once 
was dear to him, and lived like the poorest 


~ man inItaly, and spent his daysin tenderly 


helping every one who needed help, lead- 
ing wicked people to forsake their sins— 
trying to do in Italy just what Christ had 
done in Palestine. 

But I want to tell you specially of one 
way in which St. Francis tried to be like 
Christ. He was so gentle and tender to all 
the dumb creatures about him. There are 
many stories which tell us how the “ little 
brothers and sisters,” as he called the 
animals and birds, loved him. One day a 
leveret caught ina trap was brought to 
him. ‘Come to me, brother leveret,” he 
said, as it was set free at his command. 
It ran for refuge to him, and he took it up 
and caressed it; but when he put it down 
upon the ground that it might run away, 
it came back to him again and again, and 
had to be carried, into the forest before it 
would seek its freedom. He never passed 


‘a worm or creeping thing lying in his 


path, it is said, without putting it in a 
place of safety. Most of all, he loved the 
birds. On one occasion, when he was 
preaching, we are told, the swallows sang 
so loudly that he could not make himself 
heard. It was thought they liked to hear 
his voice. “It is my turn to speak,” he 
said to them, “little sister swallows, 


hearken to the word of God; keep silent 
and be very quiet till I have finished.” 
Often, it is said, the birds flocked round 
him, as if to bid him welcome, and when 
he spoke to them “they began to arch their 
necks, to spread out their wings, to open 
their beaks as if to thank him, while he 
went up and down in their midst stroking 
them with the border of his tunic, and 
sending them away at last with bis 
blessing.” Such stories, if they are not all 
true, show how people were .mpressed by 
his gentle ways with the living creatures 
round him. 

Probably many of you children who 
read this column have dear friends among 
the animals, and may like to read the 
story of what I once saw a dog do. I 
was standing one evening by the side of a 
lake among the mountains. There was a 
beautiful sunset glow in the sky and a 
flock of birds was flying home across the 
water. It was a very peaceful scene till 
some holiday makers came down to the 
lake-side, got into a fishing-boat and with 
much talk and laughter rowed away from 
shore. I watched the waves breaking 
round their boat and the golden light 
shining on their dripping oars, when, 
suddenly they ceased rowing and threw 
overboard two barking dogs. One was a 
large black curly dog, the other a very 
small brown one, and they were plainly 
shown by the men in the boat that they 
must swim to shore if they wouid not be 
drowned. They set out bravely—their 
masters bending over their oars to watch 
which swimmer would win the race. 
By and by one could see that the dogs 
began to pant aud grow weary. As was to 
be expected the large dog had most 
strength and made most way, but even he 
was nearly worn out as he approached the 
shore. His small companion left behind 
in the race began to whine in terror and 
seemed as if he could swim no further, 
The large dog stopped and turned round, 
then looked again at the land where safety 
lay. What do you think he did? He 
toiled back through the beating waves, a 
weary way, and reached the spot where 
the soft brown head was still above the 
water. I saw the little dog climb upon 
his deliverer’s back; and then, the brave 
swimmer, with his burden, struggled to 
the shore again. The small dog was 
saved, but nearly at the cost of his brave 
friend’s life. 

What lessons of faithfulness and. self- 
sacrifice and courage may we not con- 
stantly learn from the dumb creatures 
about us! And one thing more let us 
remember: constantly, if we are on the 
watch, we may find chances to make their 
lives happier and to induce thoughtless 
people to treat them kindly. Here is a 
beautiful Eastern legend about the gentle- 
ness of Christ to end our column. 

The story tells us that a great crowd 
gathered together one day in a market 
place in some town in Palestine. The 
idle people were ready for any mischief 
and to sneer and scoff*at any object. A 
dead dog was lying on the ground and 
some of the rough men and boys gathered 
round it. “See!” they cried, as they 
spurned it with their feet ; “see! what an 
ugly wretch! howits hide is torn!” But 
some one came up and bent over the for- 
saken, lifeless body, gently touching it, 
and said in pitying tones, ‘“ Nay, ‘but see 
what white teeth he has ; pearls are not so 
white.” A silence fell upon the people 
and they slunk back ashamed, and it was 


said among them, “ This must be Jesus of 
Nazareth, for who but he would find any- 
thing to praise in a dead dog?” 

Frances E. Cooks, 


In the second volume of Wordsworth’s 
prose works, edited by Professor William 
Knight, there are some notes on Epitaphs, 
which include the following translation of 
a Latin epitaph, which, Wordsworth 
says, was “communicated to a lady in her 
childhood, and by her preserved in 
memory.” And he adds a regret that he 
had not seen the original :— 


She is gone—my beloved daughter Eliza 

is gone, 

Fair, cheerful, benign, my child is gone. 
Thee long to be regretted a Father mourns, 
Regretted—but thanks to the most perfect 

God ! not lost. 

For a happier age approaches 

When again, my child, I shall behold 
And live with thee for ever. 

Matthew Dobson to his dear, engaging, 
happy Eliza, 

Who in the 18th year of her age 
Passed peaceably into heaven. 


Comparing this epitaph with another, 
written in somewhat conventional verse, 
which he has also quoted, Wordsworth 
Says :— 

Unquestionably, as the father in the 
latter speaks in his ‘own person, the situa- 
tion is much more pathetic; but, making 
due allowance for this advantage, who does 
not here feel a superior truth and sanctity, 
which is not dependent upon this circum- 
stance, but merely the result of the expres- 
sion and the connection of the thoughts. I 
am not so fortunate as to have any know- 
ledge of the author of this affecting compo- 
sition, but I much fear if he called in the 
assistance of English verse the better to 
convey his'thoughts, such sacrifices would, 
from various influences, have been made 
even by him, that though he might have 
excited admiration in thousands, he would 
have truly moved no one. 


Matthew Dobson was a Liverpool 
physician and author, and it was in the 
Ancient Chapel of Toxteth that he erected 
the plain tablet of whitemarbleon which are 
inscribed the tender and pathetic words 
in memory of his young daughter :— 

Abiit 
Dilecta mea filia 
Elisa ! 
Pulchra, Jucunda, Benigna, 
Mea Filia abiit! 

Ingenua perquam et perquam acuta 
Bonis artibus et studiis honestis ornata 
Sancta et Religiosa 
Mea Filia abiit ! 

Vale, mea Elisa, vale ! 

Te diu desiderandam luget pater: 
Desiderandam, sed, Deo Optimo gratias, non 
amissam : 

Nam veniet fel(i)cior setas 
Quando iterum, mea filia, te aspiciam, 

a Et teeum sempiterne vivam. 
Mattheeus Dobson, care, dulci et beatz 
suze Hlisee, 

Quze annos Septendecim nata, 

Et A.D. 1778 
Tn ecelum placide migravit. 
Tn the marble of the tablet itself felcior 
is cut, instead of felicior. It will be 
noticed that the, translation, as Words- 
worth’s friend remembered it, omits’ not 
only the date, but a considerable part of 
the epitaph. 


Ir is better to be unhappy through a 
sense of insufficient attaimments, than 
happy in a consistent adherence to the 
standards of the world.—T, K, Cheyne. 
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CITIZEN SUNDAY. 


On the eve of the election of the new 
Borough Councils for London, the 


Churches have a great opportunity of 


making the voice of a true citizenship 
distinctly heard, and of urging upon 
all who are within the reach of their 
influence the duty of paying serious 
attention to this matter, and using 
every endeavour to secure the return 
of men (would that we could say 
women also!), as councillors for the 
twenty-eight new boroughs, who shall 
have noprivate and selfish ends to serve, 
but shall be devoted with single-hearted 
loyalty, and as far as possible with tried 
capacity, to the service of the com- 
munity. 

Vital interests of four and a half 
millions of people are concerned in the 
elections of Thursday next, the interests 
of a population greater than that” of 
Scotland, and with this further weight 
added to their consideration, that the 
metropolis cannot be self-contained, 
but more than any other great city, 
for good or ill, must affect the whole 
country. Imagination fails to grasp 
the meaning of such figures, but no 
thoughtful resident in London can fail 
to be oppressed by the magnitude of 
the problem involved in the good 
government of Such stupendous masses 
of people, or by the lamentable failure 
of the old authorities, so various and 
confused, and so often corrupted by 
sordid interests, to secure the health 
and even the decent comfort of those 
who are forced to live in the poorer 
quarters of the city. 

The County Council, since its estab- 
lishment in 1888, has done great things 
for London, particularly in the matter 
of open spices and street improvements, 


tary property and the decent housing of 
One great gain has been the 
strengthening of the sense of unity and 
of responsibility for the welfare of the 
community as a whole, and it has been 
feared that the Act of last year now 
coming into force, by which London 
(excluding the City) is divided up into 
twenty-eight separate boroughs, each 


the poor. 


with a Council and Mayor of its own, 


might have. an opposite and hurtful 
It may be, however, that this 
concentration of attention on separate 
areas, each a considerable community 
in itself, and such as can be grasped 


effect. 


by the imagination, may generate a 
new spirit of local patriotism, and that 


among the different boroughs, working 


harmoniously with the County Council, 
there may arise a healthy rivalry in 
good government, which can have only 
the happiest results. Such, at any 
rate, we must devoutly hope may be 
the case. 

Under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act'the new Borough, Councils 
will have power to proceed summarily 
against owners of houses pronounced 
unfit for human habitation, and in 
other ways to deal with unhealthy 
areas; they will have power to erect 
new houses both within and without 
their own limits, without which little 
can be done to alleviate the present 
misery of over-crowding. They will be 
charged also with the appointment of 
sanitary officers and inspectors, the 
enforcement of the Acts gainst over- 
crowding, the certification of proper 
water supply, the enforcement of the 
Factory Acts, so far as they affect 
domestic workshops, they will be the 
authority to adopt the Acts for Public 
Libraries, Baths, and Wash-houses. 
Thus it will be seen how intimately 
their action will affect the welfare of 
the people, and how essential it is to 
secure at once the services of the best 
men. On this subject the London 
branch of the Christian Social Union 
has issued an appeal, signed by Canon 
Scorr Honuann, from which we cannot 
do better than quote :— 


No effort should be spared to secure 
that the men brought forward and elected 
shall have no axes of their own to grind, 
but shall bring to the work a-sound public 
conscience, integrity, and independence of 
character, a keen and experienced interest 
in the well-being of the poor, and a sturdy 
faith in the tremendous task which they 
undertake. They must believe in what 
they are about. They must believe that 
London can be a far sweeter, happier, 
purer place than it has ever attempted yet 
to be. They must co-operate loyally with 
the central Authority, which has done so 
much to create hope in what London 
might achieve, and with which the Councils 
will have such intimate relations. It 
would, indeed, be a supreme disaster if 
the new Boroughs found themselves in 
collision with the work of the London 
County Council. 


And further, having enumerated the 
special points of good government, on 


appeal urges the duty of keeping these 
elections free from the false issues 
of political partisanship, and keeping 
prominently before the public the great 
purpose for which the Councils ara to 
be chosen. 

To get the right men we must lift the ' 
true flag: we must appeal to the good 
cause. And our cause is London, with 
its impotent multitudes, miserably over- 
crowded, hideously housed, cruelly rented; 
ill-drained, ill-lighted, stricken down by 
the terrible death-rate, beggared of all 
that can go by the name of home; with 
no relief but that which the reeking 
public-houses offer ; forced to crowd in 
ever-thickening swarms into congested and 
insanitary areas; without the power, the 
knowledge, or the leisure which might 
enable them to exercise the honour of 
citizenship. 

The recent excitement of the General 
Election has, we fear, prevented the 
public from fully realising the gravity 
of the issues now at stake in these new 
municipal elections, and the clamour of 
political party has unhappily been 
allowed to make itself heard in the 
present contests. The defenders of 
vested interests will be only too apt to 
take advantage of the raising of such 
false issues, to gain their own ends, 
and there is therefore the more urgent 
need for all those who believe in the 
people’s welfare as the one end to be 
served, to strain every nerve to secure 
the election of independent candidates, 
to vote themselves, and to induce others 
to vote for men pledged to the prin- 
ciples of good government, that shall 
consider above all the needs of the poor, 
the health and the enlightenment of the 
whole community. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 


A MEETING of the Council was held on 
Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 23, at Essex 
Hall. In the absence of the President, 
Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., who was 
prevented by indisposition from being 
present, the chair was taken. by Mr. J. 
Frederick Schwann, J.P.; and there were 
present the Rev. F. Allen, Mrs. Aspland, 
Mr. H. Blessley, Mr. EH. Bromley, Miss 
Burkett, the Rev. J. E. Carpenter, M.A., 
the Rev. George Carter, Mr. P. W. Clay- 
den, Mr. Edwin Clephan, the Rev. V. D. 
Davis, B.A., Mr. H. Epps, the Rev. H. - 
Gow, B.A., Mr. John Harrison, the Rev. 
James Harwood, B.A., Mr. H. B. Law- 
ford, Mrs. Alfred Lawrence, Miss Law- 
rence, Mr. Bernard Lewis, Mr. I. S. 
Lister, Miss M. Martineau, Mr. David 
Martineau, J.P., Mrs. E. L. Morton, Mr. 
F. Monks, J.P., Mr. Geoffrey New, Mr. 
G. J. Notcutt, Mr. C. F. Pearson, the Rev. 
H. Woods Perris, the Rev. W. Chynoweth 
Pope, Mr. 8. W. Preston, Mr. I. Pritchard, 
Mr. Frank Preston, Miss M. Pritchard, 
Mr. T. H. Russell, Mrs. Henry Rutt, 
Miss E. Sharpe, the Rev. F. W. Stanley, 
Mr. Hugh Stannus, Mr. J. Sudbery, 
Miss Tagart, Mr. W. H. Talbot, the 
Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., Mr. S. S. 
Tayler, Miss Teschemacher, Mr. EH. C. 
Thurgood, Sir R. K. Wilson, Bart., the 
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Rev. W. Wooding, B.A., and the Rev. 


W. Copeland Bowie, the secretary, 


During the latter part of the meeting 


Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar and Professor J. ©: 


Bose, of Calcutta, and a number of other 


friends were present. 


The minutes of the Council meeting on 


April 24 having been read and confirmed, 


_ the secretary read the report of the Exe: 
‘cutive Committee as follows :— 


REPORT, 


Since the date of the annual'meeting of 


the Association, the Executive Committee 


have met three times, and there have been 


twelve meetings of sub-committees. The 


Committee at their first meeting appointed 
eight sub-committees for dealing with the 
Hach of 


varied work of the Association. 
these sub-committees elects its own chair- 
man, and the “following are the appoint- 
ments for 1900-1901 :—Finance Committee: 
Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke ; Scottish 
Committee: Mr. Perey Preston ; Mission 
Committee : the Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. ; 
Publications Committee: Mr, George H. 


' Leigh ; Indian Committee: the Rev. V. D. 


Davis, B.A. ; Civil Rights Committee: Mr. 
T. Grosvenor Lee; General Purposes Com- 
mittee: the Rev. James Harwood, B.A.; 
Special Services Committee: Mr. J. F. 
Schwann. The detailed work of the Asso- 
ciation is considered and reported upon to 
the Executive by one or other of these sub- 
committees. Some conception of the amount 
of detailed office work that goes on may be 
gathered from the fact that the secretary 
alone, apart from the book-room business, 
or the receipt and acknowledgment of sub- 
scriptions, received 1,098 letters from 
July 2 to the present date, although this 
period covers the holiday season. 
Finance.—The following is a brief state- 
ment of the receipts from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 
1900 :—Balance from 1899, £23; subscrip- 
tions, £1,404; collections, £128 ; donations, 
£76; dividends, £762; book-room receipts, 
£879 ; special sources, £60. The expendi- 
ture for the same period included grants to 
congregations and missionaries, £1,501 ;s 
foreign work, £292; grants of dooks and 
pamphlets, £205 ; deputations, £127; trade 
accounts, £505; rent and office expenses, 
£201 ; salaries of staff, £529. The whole of 
the ordinary income received up to date has 
been expended, and £30 in addition, Lega- 
cies have been received from the executors 
of Mrs. Janson, £50; Mi. J. Harrop, £75 ; 
Mr. C. Wragg, £50; and Mr. T. Young, 
£50. 2 
Publications.—Since the last meeting of 
the Council the following books and pamph- 
lets have been published :—‘‘ Book of Daily 
Strength,’ edited by the Rev. V. D. Davis ; 
‘* Religion in Literature and Religion in 
Life,’ by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke ; 
“* The Imitableness of Christ’s Character,”’ 
by Dr. Channing, published as one of the 
pages for religious inquirers. A pamphlet 
by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, dealing with 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s view of the 
doctrine of the Trinity is in the press, and 
will be issued shortly. A little book 
containing four discourses on ‘‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth,, lessons of his life, death, and 
resurrection, learnt at Ober Ammergau,”’ 
by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, will be pub- 
lisbed shortly. Several tracts have been 
reprinted. A further edition of the ‘‘ Essex 
Hall Hymnal’’ is being reprinted, and a 
list of tunes, prepared by Mr. Howard 
Barnard and Mr. John Harrison, will be 
bound up with the hymnal. The Secre- 
tary has prepared and published a ‘‘ Hand- 
book for Ministers,’’ containing services for 
baptism, dedication, marriage, and burial, 
with special bymns and readings. Arrange- 
ments have again been made for publishing 
the ‘‘ Essex Hall Year Book’’ and the 
‘* Pocket Almanac for 1901,’’ but it has been 
decided not to send a free copy of the 
former ta subscribers to the Association 
unless they specially desire one. Professor 
Cary’s volume on ‘‘ The Synoptic Gospels,”’ 
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in the ‘“International Handbooks Series,’’ 
“The Life of Dr, Martineau,’”? by A. W. 
Jackson. 
its Constituent Documents,” edited by the 
Revs. J. Estlin Carpenter and G. H. 


Battersby, and other new books have been 
added to the books kept for sale at Essex 


Hall, 


Grants of 1,609 books, 41,813 pamphlets, 
valued at £205, have been distributed 


from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30,1900. Parcels of 


pamphlets and leaflets have recently been 
sent to congregations for use in connection 
with special services and lectures in the 
Manchester district. Parcels will be for- 
warded in a few days containing in all 


about 30,000 pamphlets, in addition to 
20,000 copies of the leaflet, ‘ Unitarian 


Affirmations,’’ which were specially ordered 
by the Committee of the District Associa- 
tion. 


Mission Work.—The following grants 


have been made since the last meeting of 
the Council :—Aberdare, £10 for supplies; 
Blackpool, £15 for school building ; Billings- 
hurst and New Pound, £10 for special work ; 
Ciliau Aeron, £25 for the new church ; 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, £50 for new church ; 
Crewkerne, £10 for supplies; Deal, £10 for 
cleansing and repairs ; Gloucester, £20 to 
pay off debt on the building; Halstead, £5 
for supplies ; Heaton Moor, £50 for the new 
church; Eastern Union Postal Mission, £2; 
King’s Lynn, £5 for supplies ; ~ Lough- 
borough, £5 to pay off deficit ; Newton 
Abbot, £10 for supplies ; Plymouth, £10 for 
special services ; Pontypridd, £10 to pay off 
deficit ; South-East Wales Society for mis- 
sionary, £15 ; Wood Green, £100 for a new 
ehurch building. The annual grants for 
1901 will be considered by the committee in 
January, and forms of application may be 
obtained from the secretary at Essex Hall. 
The work at several churches is at present 
suffering from a lack of a sufficient number 
of able and devoted men prepared to under- 
take the duties of the ministry. 

McQuaker Trust.—The Council will be 
glad to learn that the congregation at 
Aberdeen have determined to build a 
new church in a central position of 
the town, towards the cost of which the 
McQuaker Trustees have agreed to make 
a grant of £750, to be paid in three yearly 
instalments of £250. Mr. P. GC. Mozoom- 
dar has visited and preached at Dundee 
and Edinburgh, and his discourses were 
much appreciated. The Rev. A. C. Hen- 
derson left Kilmarnock in June last, and 


has since retired from the ministr ; the con- 
| gregation is now seeking another minister. 


The trustees have resolved to make arrange- 
ments for some special lectures and ser- 
vices, with the view of awakening and 
renewing interest in the Unitarian 
cause in Scotland. The two lectures on 
‘* Religion in Literature and Religion in 
Life,’? by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
given at Aberdeen, Edinburgb, and 
Glasgow, as reported to the Council at 
the last meeting, have been published in a 
book, and should command a ready sale. 
The Rev. A. E. Parry continues his 
Postal Mission work in Scotland. He 
reports that during the last twelve months 
he sent out a great many books and pam- 
phlets, and he has now seventy-nine corre- 
spondents. The McQuaker Trustees 
have elected Mr. James Ewart, M.A., to 
the Scholarship of £100 a year, tenable for 
three years, offered by them to a Scotch 
University graduate, to enable him to study 
at Manchester College, Oxford, in prepara- 
tion for the Unitarian ministry in Scotland. 
Horeign Mission Work.—The Committee 
have promised a further grant of £25 for 
this year towards the support of the work 
which the Rev. R. H. Lambley is doing at 
Melbourne. The Rey. T. R. Skemp is at 
present temporarily occupying the pulpit 
at Sydney, and if his health improves he 
may, perhaps, settle there, The Committee 
have promised a grant of £25 to the con- 


gregation for this year in aid of their work. 


** The Hexateuch, arranged from 
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Letters have been received from the Rev. 
William Jellie, the minister, and Mr. Orr 
Polley, the secretary, of the Church at 
Auckland, reporting that the services are 
well attended and great interest is being 
manifested in Unitarianism. The Hall in 
which the services were held has proved too 
small. It is hoped that before long the 
congregation will have a eburch building 
of their own. At Copenhagen. the con- 
gregation is increasing. The. services of 
the Rev. U. Birkedal, formerly of the State 
Church, have been secured, and it is hoped 
that a strong and self-supporting congrega- 
tion will be formed in time. The Committee 
have made a further grant of £10 in aid of 
the movement. A new Unitarian church 
has been erected at Ottawa, the capital of 
Canada, where the congregation is growing 
steadily; and in order to show the sympathy 
of the Unitarians of England with the 
excellent work that is being done there, a 
grant of £100 in aid of the new building, 
which will be opened next week, has been 
made, 

Work in India.—Letters and reports have 
been received from the Rey. §. Fletcher 
Williams giving an account of his work ag 
the representative of the Association in 
India. He conducted services at Darjeeling 
in the Brahmo Somaj Mandir every Sunday 
for several weeks, when many residents and 
visiting Brahmos from Calcutta and other 
parts of Bengal attended ; he also delivered 
five lectures on week-days in public halls, 
which attracted large audiences of people 
belonging to various classes and creeds. 
More recently, Mr. Williams held English 
services at the Albert Hall, at Caleutta, on 
Sunday mornings, and they have proved 
very successful, being attended by congre- 
gations of over two hundred. ‘He also 
lectured several times at the Calcutta 
University, when an average of five hundred 
people were present, including senior 
students, college professors, lawyers, 
barristers, and doctors. Many people at 
Calcutta have urged Mr. Williams to con- 
tinue the lectures and services there ; but 
he is compelled to fulfil some other long- 
promised engagements in the North-West of 
India and at Bombay. 

Mr. Hem Chandra Sarkar, M.A., and Mr. 
S. Kamalkar have returned to India, taking 
with them the good wishes of all who knew 
them. The former stayed in England two 
years as the Indian scholar, the latter came 
over for one year at his own-expense, The 
Committee hope that they will now be better 
able to help to spread the truths of liberal 
religion among their own people. Mr. Moti 
Bulasa, M.A., the new Indian student, was 
expected to arrive in England more than a 
week ago, but the boat has been delayed, 
and he will not be able to reach Oxford for 
a day or two longer. A large number of 
books and pamphlets have lately been sent 
out to India, and the Committee are assured 
that great benefit is derived by the 
recipients from the perusal of this 
literature. 

Special Services and Lectures. — 
Arrangements have been made for the Rey. 
Stopford A. Brooke to preach at the follow- 
ing places up to Christmas, 1900 :—Oct. 14, 
Rochdale (M.), Oldham (E.); Oct. 28, 
Southampton ; Nov. 4, Oxford (Manchester 
College Chapel); Nov. 18, Platt Chapel, 
Manchester; Dee. 2, Burnley (M.), 
Padiham (E.); Dec. 16, Bradford. It is 
hoped that a course of six Sunday Morning 
Services will be given in London early in 
1901. The Committee are glad to announce 
that they have arranged for the Rey. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A., of Manchester 
College, Oxford, to deliver a course of six 
lectures on ‘‘ The Bible in the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ on Tuesday evenings at Essex 
Hall. Upwards of 200 people attended the 
first lecture last Tuesday evening. Prof. 
Carpenter has consented to give the same 
course of lectures at Bolton, Leeds, and 
Liverpool, from the end of January to the 
beginning of March, 1901, 
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Having referred to the attendance of 
representatives of the Association at the 
annual meetings of various societies, and to 
the autumn meeting of the Association, 
reported in last week’s INQUIRER, the 
report continued :— 

Association Sunday.—A letter has been 


addressed to the various congregations 
throughout the country again inviting 


them to take a collection on Nov. 18, or 
some other convenient date, in aid of the 
funds of the Association. Last year 183 
congregations contributed £549, and the 
Committee sincerely trust that it may be pos- 
sible to increase the number this year. At 
no previous period has there been greater 
need or larger opportunity for the work 
of the Association, and the Committee 
earnestly appeal for the support of all who 
prize the principles and faith for which 
Unitarians stand. Unfortunately, many 
generous subscribers have died recently, 
and the Committee would rejoice to see 
their places filled by new subscribers. 
Obituary. — The Committee regret to 
report the death of Mr. Richard Eve, of 
Aldershot, a man beloved for his sterling 
character, devoted to works of public use- 
fulness, who for several years regularly 
attended the meetings of the Council. They 
have to lament the death of Mr. Charles B. 
Pinnock, of Newport, Isle of Wight, the 
worthy son of a worthy father, who also 
occupied himself with public affairs to the 
great advantage of the community in which 
he lived. Mr. J. T. Ellerbeck, of Liver- 
pool, though less widely known, was a 
steadfast friend and supporter of every good 
cause. The Committee desire to place on 
record their appreciation of the valuable 
services performed by these members of the 
Council, and to convey to the relatives of 
the deceased their respectful sympathy in 
the great loss which they have sustained. 


The Cuarrmay, in moving the reception 
of the report, dwelt on several points of 
special interest, and the SrcretTary 
added some particulars as to the move- 
ment in Copenhagen, which had begun 
with the publication of Det Glade Budskab 
by Mr. Theo. Berg, and the subsequent 
formation of a Unitarian Brotherhood, 
out of which had grown regular religious 
services, as stated in the report. 

Miss SHarpu, referring to her recent 
visit to Unitarian churches in the North 
of Ireland,, asked whether more recogni- 
tion could not be given to them by way of 
encouragement at the annual meeting of 
the Association. 

The report having been received, the 
Rev. H. W. Perris moved, and Mr. H. 
Buessiry seconded, a resolution instruct- 
ing the Secretary to send letters to the 
relatives of the deceased members convey- 
ing the sympathy of the Council. 

Mr. 8. S. Tayuer moved, and Mr. I. S 
Listmr seconded, a resolution of: cordial 
thanks to the congregations at Sheffield 
for their hospitable entertainment of the 
representatives of the Association at the 
recent autumn meeting. 

The Secretary then read the following 
report as to the recent meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association in 
Boston :— 


The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association was represented at the special 
meetings, organised by the American Unit- 
arian Association at Boston in May, 1900, by 
the Rey. Charles Hargrove, M.A., and the 
Secretary. The meetings were very largely 
attended, were full of enthusiasm, and 
animated by a desire to do more and better 
work for the Unitarian cause in America in 
the future than had been done in the past, 
glorious as that past had been. The Unit- 
arian cause in America means the cause of 
freedom and progress in religious thought, 


and beneficent helpfulness in all that con- 
cerns the life of men and nations. The 
hospitality and welcome extended to the 
delegates was exceedingly generous and 
hearty. Both Mr. Hargrove -and the 
Secretary had various opportunities of seeing 
something of the work of the churches in 
different parts of the United States and of 
Canada, and their letters in THE INQUIRER 
and the Christian Life have already made 
the Unitarians of England acquainted with 
their experiences and impressions. The 
Committee of the B. and F.U.A. have 
resolved to begin to make arrangements for 
the reception of the President of the 
American Unitarian Association, and of the 
other delegates who will accompany him, at 
the Anniversary Meetings in London during 
Whit-week, 1901, and who, along with 
delegates expected from the Continent of 
Kurope, India, Japan, Australasia, and. else- 
where, will take part in an International 
Council of Unitarians and other liberal 
religious thinkers and workers in pursuance 
of a scheme adopted at Boston in May last, 
when representatives were present from 
many foreign lands. In addition to the 
official representatives of the B.and F.U.A., 
Miss Pritchard and Mr. Ion Pritchard 
attended meetings not only at Boston but at 
Chicago, as the representatives of the 
Sunday School Association. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Messrs. Percy 
and Edgar M. Taylor, and Mr. Winder, of 
Bolton, and other visitors from England, 
were present at several of the meetings. 
Mrs. Hargrove also accompanied her husband 
on his journeys. 


Miss Tacart moved :— 


That in the opinion of this Couneil it is 
desirable that the attention of District 
Associations, Provincial Assemblies, and 
Local Unitarian Societies should be directed 
to the importance of obtaining and _ pre- 
serving records of all endowments and 
trust funds which exist for the benefit of 
the various chapels and school-rooms in their 
respective districts, along with a list of 
trustees; and that the secretary of each 


association, assembly, and society be urged 


to keep a book containing these records, 
and at each annual meeting should en- 
deavour to correct and bring the information 
up to date. Further, that the matter be 
referred to the Civil Rights Committee, to 
carry out these recommendations. 


In moving this resolution Miss Tagart 
said they were not competent to give 


directions, but they could strongly urge’ 


the adoption of such measures. There 
was a want of public interest among 
Unitarians in the property they had in- 
herited. It was neglected and in some 
cases lapsed for want of healthy public 
opinion and due care. There were. cases 
in which the trust-deeds could not be 
found and it was not known. who the 
trustees were. In the present condition 
of the country and the rapid changes that 
were going on, they ought not to allow 
any plot of ground or any building to 
slip from their hands. It was an ex- 
tremely difficult and delicate thing to 


interfere with trustees, butif a little more. 


public spirit were shown and: a desire for 
publicity, there should be no difficulty in 
keeping a proper record in each district, 
and in maintaining the trusts. That 
matter had been brought forcibly 
home to her by aspeech of Mr. Asquith’s 


‘in 1890 on disestablishment and dis- 


endowment in Wales, in which he said 
that if there were no high ideal in regard 
to what should be done with such property 
there never could be any advance in the 
religious and educational uses to which it 
might be put; and she further quoted a 
saying of John Knox’s at the time of the 
Reformation, when the old endowments 


were falling in, to the effect that what 
they needed was a devout imagination as 
to how best to use such property and such 
trusts. She hoped the matter would not 
be allowed to drop, and there would 
be no more neglect of the property 
entrusted to their care. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. P. 
W. CiaypEn, and supported by Mr. EK. 
Clephan, Mr. Geoffrey New, and Mr. H. 
Stannus, all of whom from experience 
urged cogent reasons for its adoption. In 
reply to a question from -Sir Roland 
Wilson, the Chairman said that the 
churches contemplated were those included 
in the Year Book. In reply to a further 
question from Mr. G. J. Noteutt it was 
explained that they were simply making a 
recommendation, and the resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. J. Harwoop then moved :— 

That this meeting of the Council of the 

B. and F. U. A., in bidding Godspeed to 
Mr. Mozoomdar, ‘begs to assure him of it s 
cordial regard and best wishes for the 
success of the work with which he has been 
honourably associated for so many years. It 
would further request Mr. Mozoomdar to 
convey to the members of the Brahmo Somaj 
its continued deep sympathy and earnest 
hopes for an ever-growing influence on the 
religious progress of India. 
Mr. Harwood spoke of Mr. Mozoomdar’s 
life-long devotion to the work of 
the Brahmo Somaj in India, a work of 
religious reformation, which must be at 
the root of any social reform for which 
they might look in that great country. 
They had tried during the last few years 
to give some practical help in that work, 
and he begged Mr. Mozoomdar to be 
assured that they were as deeply inte- 
rested as ever in his country and in the 
work of religious reformation with which 
he was so closely identified. 

Mr. Ion PrircHarp, in seconding, 
referred to what had been done in 
response to the terrible need of the Indian 
Famine. The fund of £2,558 which they 
had been able to raise, and the whole of 


‘which, except £1 18s. for postage, had 


been remitted to India, had proved of the 
greatest service, and as the pressure of 
distress was now abating, the work would 
end with the present. month. Mr, Prit- 
chard gave details of the relief work, 
which he has already described in these 
columns, and spoke with special satisfac- 
tion of the fraternal manner in which all 
sections of the Brahmo Somaj had worked 
together in the administration of relief. 
Mr. Mozoompar, in acknowledging the 
resolution, was very warmly received. The 
historical connection between the Unit- 
arian community and the Brahmo Somaj 
was, he said, a subject of deep interest, 
because it came about in an unforced and 
spontaneous manner. The Rajah Rammo- 
hun Roy was a man of whom they knew 
little before he came to this country; and 
they new less of the manners and customs 
and views which he represented ; but they 
had helped and encouraged him and gave 
him deep sympathy. Then when Keshub 
Chunder Sen came forty years afterwards 
they gave him an even more enthusiastic 
welcome ; without the facilities afforded 
by their committee and by their late 


lamented representative Mr. Spears, be 


could {not have done the work he did. 
And for himself, in his various wanderings 
in England and America, he found him- 
self at home in Unitarian homes, and in 
Unitarian congregations hefound listeners, 
friends and sympathisers, At no time 


ae 
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had those relations been closer than at 
present. The growth of that kinship had 
its source in the purpose of the Spirit of 


' God, and whatever impulse came from 


that source was bound to grow and deepen 
and produce fruit acceptable to all. 

Of recent years they had done certain 
things which the members of the Brahmo 
Somaj and the liberal Hindus in Bengal 
could not forget. He referred to the help 
given at the time of the great earthquake 
of 1897 for the restoration of their 
Brahmo Somaj buildings, to thé Scholar- 
ship for Indian students at Manchester 
College, aud, above all, to the help given 
iu relief of the sufferings of the famine. 
He read passages from a letter he had 
received from a devout and enthusiastic 
missionary engaged in the work of relief, 
who said the work had given him “an 
uplift in the direction of believing in 
God’s presence and in self-sacrificing 
love,” and expressed a wish that he could 
give to their Unitarian friends a graphic 
description of the good accomplished. 
He felt ill at ease, he said, to receive 
thanks for the help given, because’ it was 
not he, it was God who was the real giver, 
through their friends, the Unitarians of 
England, who felt for their fellow-beings 
so far away. 

That, Mr. Mozoomdar added, was but 
one instance of the warm appreciation 
and genuine deep gratitude felt by their 
people. The good accomplished was not 
physical only but moral, and not to those 
who received alone, but to those who 
gave. 

He and they alike stood for universal 
religion. He did not believe in one con- 
quering religion that should absorb in 
itself all the religions of the world. 
Universal religion did not mean uniformity 
in creed, worship or organisation, but 
union of spirit, aim and object, of good- 
will, and in the God-ward course of 
spiritual culture. Such union was grow- 
ing in their midst. With different name, 
organisation and even processes of develop- 
ment, they yet had the same inward 
experiences and the same sympathy in 
good. works. When they were one in 


foundation-stone of universal- reiigion 
was laid. Their religion in India was not 
based-on theology, on creeds, or so-called 
revelation, but on the simple religious 
instincts of human nature. They reasoned, 
and had a great literature, to which was 
added also the literature of the West, but 
in the last resort, when it came to the 
relation of soul and soul, they fell back on 
the intuitions and the yearnings of human 
nature after a knowledge of God. What- 
ever religion was true had only a few 
principles. The more complex they made it, 
the more were the simple principles lost and 
they were forsaken by the true spirit. The 
secret of the success of the Brahmo 
Somaj lay in its devotional fervour. In 
no other way could they reach the- masses 
of the people. Strangers to culture, 
literature, theology, history and specula- 
tion, they were, yet touched by fervent 
devotion. It was especially the prayers of 
Chunder Sen, his devoutness, his deep 
impulses and supplications of God, that 
brought the most profound response from 
all who heard him, One of their difficul- 
ties in India was to reconcile religious 
opinion with practical. morality. They 
said of the Western’‘nations that first they 
sent the missionary, then the merchant 
and then the soldier, Thus there was a 


in God-ward progress, the. 


divergence between the religious and the 
moral code which some day must be 
remedied. What they needed was pure 
and irreproachable character, and holiness 
of thought and life, such as transfigured 
the Son of God on the mountain. In 
Christ they found those principles most 
fully illustrated. 

If Christianity had any world-wide 
mission, it was in teaching a higher 
morality, deeper character than they knew 
before. Asceticism they had before, and 
Buddha’s lofty code of morals. Christ’s 
teaching was not complex, it was simply 
the practical side of his piety. Holy 
living followed from the great cause of 
inner religion. Of late they had attached 
the greatest importance to personal influ- 
ence. Principles were abstract ; when taey 
took flesh and character and soul, and 
worked before men in forms they under- 
stood, then they became the bread and 
water of mankind. Hence of late some of 
them had attached the greatest importance 
to the personality of Christ, but not 
separated from the personality of others in 
their own country. Devout, holy humanity 
drew a circle round them, of the prophets 
of all countries, with Christ as the human 
centre, and God the divine centre. They 
believed in the power of universal religion 
to assimilate the truth in everything. The 
organism that could not assimilate was 
bound to perish. They had assimilated 
the great truths of Hinduism and of 
Christianity, and in science devoutly 
recognised a revelation of more of the 
handiwork of God than in many an 
old book of scripture. As the eternal 
law of progress applied to the soul, so to 
the life and progress of religion, con- 
tinually supplied from the great store- 
house of God’s truth and goodness. As 
of Unitarianism, so of the Brahmo Somaj 
it was sometimes said that their work was 
done, because others were adopting the 
principles they held. But while mono- 
theism was their corner-stone, it was only 
one of their principles, if the most im- 
portant. They had to show that it 
was no abstract creed. Its influence must 
permeate the soul, the household, society, 
and the land. It meant the harmony of 
devotion and holy character, the harmony 


“of one man with all, one race with all, and 


so long as -there was one error, one 
disharmony in society, one superstition to 
be removed, one act of holiness un- 
achieved, the vocation of the Brahmo 
Somaj would not be gone. But when all 
that was accomplished, they would be 
ready to lose their name and place and 
merge themselves in the universal kingdom 
of God, which would include all men, and 
make the earth as holy and glorious as 
heaven. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Mozoomdar’s 
address Mr. Harwoop called attention to 
the presence of another distinguished 
Indian guest, Professor J. C. Bose, of the 
Presidency College, Caleutta.  Distin- 
guished as a teacher of science, they 
ereeted him also as a member of the 
Brahmo Somaj, a sentiment which the 
meeting warmly endorsed. 

Professor Bosn, in acknowledging the 
greeting, spoke of the gratitude they in 
India felt for English sympathy, and 
referred especially to the value of the 
work which was being done by the Rev. 
S. F. Williams, by his literary as well as 
his specifically religious teaching. 

The meeting then terminated, and on the 


inyitation of the Committee tea was served. 


GATEACRE BICENTENARY. 


Tuer Bicentenary of Gateacre Chapel 
was celebrated on Sunday and Monday, 
Oct. 13 and 14. On Sunday special 
sermons were preached by the Rev, H. E. 
Dowson, of Gee Cross, and in the after- 
noon the Rev. J. C. Hirst, minister of 
the chapel, addressed the children of the 
Sunday-school, and medals commemora- 
ting the Bicentenary were distributed. 

On Monday evening a public meeting 
was held in the schoolroom, under the 
presidency of Mr. Charles W. Jones, J.P., 
a son of the Rev. Noah Jones, formerly 
minister of the chapel. 

The CuHarrman referring to the past 
history of the chapel, and especially to the 
ministry of the Revs. Dr. Shepherd, Noah 
Jones and G. Beaumont, said that it was 
a remarkable record, with three ministries 
which together covered a hundred years. 
The work there for the past hundred 
years had been quiet and unobtrusive, 
but it had been a noble work. It was an 
inheritance not to be undervalued, and he 
appealed to them, especially to the laity, on 
whom success depended, to carry it on. 

Mr. J. L. THorneny then read an 
historical sketch, which he had prepared, 
and to which in its published form we 
shall have another opportunity of refer- 
ring. It traced the history of the congre- 
gation from the early days of Toleration 
and the building of the chapel in 1700. 
The Rev. J. Lawton was minister from 
1715 to his death in 1747, and he was 
followed by the Rev. Richard Godwin, 
who ministered there for forty years. 
With the Rev. J. Edwards, who followed, 
the teaching of the chapel became dis- 
tinetly Unitarian. Next came Dr. Shep- 
herd’s ministry of fifty-six years, leaving 
the record of a remarkable personality, of 
trenchant political influence, of scholarly - 
ability, marked by his “Life of: Roggio 
Bracciolini,” and other works, and by the 
success of the school which he carried on 
for many years. He was the friend of 
William Roscoe, William Rathbone, and 
other leading citizens of Liverpool. The- 
assistant of his latter years, the Rev. 
Lewis Lewis, only remained for a year 
after Dr. ‘Shepherd’s death, but the 
Woolton Mechanics Institute owed its 
origin to him, and also the chapel library 
and Sunday-school. The Rev. Noah 
Jones introduced some wholesome reforms 
into the congregation’s habits and charities, 
and was also responsible for the substitu- 
tion of an organ for the old pitch-pipe. 
On Mr. Jones’s death in 1861 the Rev. 
George Beaumont entered on his fruitful 
ministry of thirty-four years, during which 
the chapel was re-pewed and otherwise 
renovated, the parsonage “ Chapelstead ” 
was bought, and the school buildings 
erected. That was in the last year of Mr. 
Beaumont’s life, who died in 1897, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. J. Crowther 
Hirst, the present minister. 

The Rev. R. A. Armstrone said 200 
years was a long time, not only in the 
history of a congregation, but in the 
history of the world and religion. That 
period covered a great change in the 
thoughts and beliefs of men, and the 
general conduct of life, and yet Gateacre 
chapel, though not more than an hour’s 
walk from the great city, had retained a 
certain amount of primitive rusticity. It 
was essentially a country church, and the 
little village had gathered round it, and 
made it the centre of intellectual, and 
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social, and ‘Yeligious life, 
Mr. Beaumont’s 


moulding of character. 
Unitarians had a great work to do, a great 
deal to teach, and.a great deal to learn. 
They had to leatn to be very humble, and 
patient, and full of faith and love. 
Whether they were in the right or wrong, 
and on that question he personally had 
not a shadow of a doubt, they must work 
shoulder to shoulder with the men of 
other denominations to bring in the king- 
dom of God. He did not fancy that that 
kingdom would know much ‘about the 
names of the different sects. 
that in all denominations there was in the 
best men and women, the essence and 
fragrance of that which was for the salva- 
tion of the world. 

The Rev. W. J. Jupp, of the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth, congratulated the 
congregation at Gateacre on _ their 
treasuries of memory, the joys of the 
present, and the hopeful promises for the 
future. 

The Rev. Dr. Kuztn traced the evolu- 
tion of Unitarian belief from the past when 
they had tried to find a bond of unity in 
an intellectual formula or creed, to the 
present when they found a bond of union 
which gave moral unity whilst leaving the 
intellect free. The solution was not on 
the surface of their experience, but under 
thesurface wherein lay the purest revelation 
of Jesus. They found that the real unity 
the Master had worked for was unity of 
spirit, love,and affections, and so gradually 
they had solved the problem, not only for 
themselves, but for the world. And so 
they met that night representing the sum 
of 200 years of human efforts, aspirations, 
contritions, hopes, prayers, and tears, and 
they trusted it had not all been in vain, 
but that it had laid deep down in their 


hearts the foundation of something deeper | 


than they had known, wider than they had 
dreamt of, and which at last would bind 
their human, spirits together, and enable 
them to realise the meaning of that human 
brotherhood in which was contained, as 
they believed, the secret of the religion 
that would bind the world one day, when 
the hope of solving impossible problems 
would have died out, and when men face 
to face with the realities of nature 
should know how to reconcile those facts 
with the cravings of the eternal human 
spirit. 

The Rev. H. A. McCutzacn, M.A, 
Wesleyan minister, joined cordially in the 
congratulations of the occasion. He 
hoped God’s blessing would rest on all 
who tried to do good and bring about the 
fuller establishment in their midst of the 
kingdom of God. 

The Rev. J. CO. Hirst proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Rev. H. B. Dowson, the 
Chairman, speakers, and chapel choir for 
their respective parts in the celebration, 
He expressed his regret that Mr. Holbrook 
Gaskell, the oldest member of the congre- 
gation, was not able to be present, but they 
had his sympathy in the fullest measure, 
He felt almost too humbled to speak on 
another point, but when he thought of 
those who had gone before he did hope 
that the work which had gone on in the 
past would not be unworthily carried on 
in the future, and that when another 100 


Referring to 
ministry, he said it 
was beautiful to think that a man, with- 
out the great gifts and eloquence to make 
him conspicuous in a large sphere, could 
for a third of a century have done such a 
grand work, a slow sympathetic patient 
He believed that 


He thought 


themselves ; 


years had passed his ministry, whether 
long or short, might be recalled in a line 
or two of an historical sketch to the effect 


that the minister who followed so many 
good men at least tried to do his best. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. G. 
Dale, and the Cuamman having res- 
ponded, the meeting terminated. 


THE OBLIGATION OF FREEDOM. 

Tux following is a passage from the 
sermon preached by the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston at the recent meeting of the 
Provincial Assembly of London and South 
Eastern counties at Horsham :— 

Does our Faith turn our Freedom into 
Obligation ?—None have used more often 
than we the grand old watchwords 
“Freedom” and “Liberty.” None have 
worked harder, suffered more than our 
forefathers to place their privileges in our 
hands. Free Inquiry, Free Religion, 
Freedom fron tests at the universities, 
Free Teaching of Theology at Manchester 
College, Free Trusts, Free Churches— 
what simply priceless advantages are ours, 
and still so largely only ours. But on 
what terms are we allowed all this liberty ? 
They are not easy: they demand im- 
peratively that we shall obey it, carry it 
out, as an absolute duty, and not merely 
quote it as history. These free things are 
but means towards ends, not ends in 
they are conditions — to 
observe, tools with which to build, founda- 
tions to be laid, and, though they release 
us from the state of slaves, they still keep 
us under orders. Freedom without 
obligation is a dangerous possession. 
The note that should ring in our ears is 
obedience, the recognition that our freedom 
has a constant, urgent claim upon us for 
grateful strenuous service. T do not hear 
this note struck or this claim rung out 
either at our gatherings or in our publica- 
tions; but I find it the clear key-note of 
the most earnest teachers of our age— 
Emerson, Robertson, Kingsley, Ruskin, 
and many others. Knowledge, advantage, 
opportunity, says Emerson, do not hold 
the mastery. “He that has more 
obedience than I, masters me.” 
session of an unhindered Free Faith, as 
we call it, is not the limit of our want. 
“T donot want to possess a faith,” says 
Kingsley: ‘I want a faith to possess me.” 
The right of Free Inquiry and the claim 
of private judgment may be viewed from 
another side. “I claim no right of 
private judgment,” wrote Froude to Dr. 
Boyd; “it is the right that claims me, 
aud imposes its responsibility.” Free 
Religion needs a further guarantee than 
its freedom. If any man will do God’s 
will he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God or man. “The condition of 
spiritual wisdom,” says Robertson, “ the 
organ of spiritual knowledge, is (not free- 
dom, but) obedience.”’ The seventh and 
last of Ruskin’s “ Lamps,” “ the crowning 
grace of all the rest,” is the Lamp of 
Obedience. That obedience which we 
expect and exact from our children under 
injunction, we must never cease to expect 
and exact from eurselves in the free 
allegiance of our wills to the highest and 
best within and above us. One of the 
perils of to-day, from which I think we 
are not free, is the notion of an irre- 
sponsible liberty, a freedom without 
obligation. It leads to a loose laziness of 
“believe what you please,” 10 a sportive 
sort of “truth-hunting” at large, to a 


The pos-'} 


casual attitude towards the deep things of 
God which sometimes makes one sigh for 
the grave and earnest dignity of the old 
dogmatic theology. Freedom in religion 
is not a pastime but a command, and 
“when God commands to take the 
trumpet,” exclaims Milton, “it is not with 
man’s will what he shall say, or what he 
shall conceal.” Let us heed that com, 


j,mand. Whenever we talk of Liberty we 


will mean the Law of Liberty which we 
obey; whenever we speak of Freedom we 
will mean the bondage of Freedom, and 
not the unchartered Freedom which casts 
authority away. We are all under orders; 
we cannot do as we please. No builder 
can build as he likes, but in springing his 
walls and his arches must obey the 
principles of building construction. If 
we are to build the walls of Jerusalem, 
we must obey the principles of spiritual 
upbuilding. In the last analysis all 
Faith is obedience: obligation is the true 
freedom ; the life under authority is the 
life of liberty. The great question in 
religion is to know where the seat of 
authority lies; but of that we are in no 
doubt, and we are free to obey it, 


PROVINCIAL ‘LETTER. 
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IRELAND. 


It is a pleasure to report that our Trish 
pulpits are again, for the time at least, 
fully manned: Mr. Davison has come to 
Dromore and Mr. Drummond to All 
Souls’, Belfast. The writer of this letter 
was a thousand miles away at the time of 
Mr. Davison’s installation, and was not 
privileged, therefore, to see anything of 
the very cordial welcome which the 
Dromore people gave to their new minister; 
but he is assured of two things—first, that 
the congregation have taken their pastor to 
their hearts and are making him to feel 
that he will not toil. for them in vain, and 
second, that Mr. Davison is not the man 
to neglect any opportunity of helpful 
ministerial service that may come to him. 
{rish congregations are pretty good judges 


of a sermon, too, and Mr. Davison has his: 


flock well about him on the Sundays; and 
if our people here are not quite so keen 
when it comes to the steady hard work of 
the church, week after week and year in 
year out, there are not many openings for 
pastoral and congregational activity more 
promising than those presented by the 
brisk and busy little town of Dromore. 
On his settlement at All Souls’ Church, 
the new meeting-house of the old Second 
congregation, Mr. Drummond has been 
received with a very hearty welcome not 
only by the people to whom he will 
minister and by his brother ministers in 
the North of Ireland, but, if it be per- 
mitted me to say so, especially by the con- 
gregation and minister of the First church, 
from which the Second congregation 
swarmed nearly two hundred years ago. 
At the devotional service on Oct. 11 there 
was a goodly representation of ministers, 
and there was a very happy blending of 
the two congregations especially; and at 
the evening meeting, which was held in 
the lecture-hall of the First church, there 
were pretty well a hundred members of 
that church present to share in the 
friendly greeting extended to Mr. and 
Mrs. Drummond. May the day be very far 
distant when the two churches shall cease 
to feel the constraining bond of kinship 
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and affection, or their ministers shall find 
that differences of methodor of aim prevent 
their recognition of their brotherhood in 
a common cause! One difficulty, at any 
rate, is ended. The First cburch, for 
generations to come, will, doubtless, keep 
to the old historic site in Rosemary-street, 
in the very centre of business Belfast ; the 
Second congregation moved out, a few 
years ago, to its new home in a quieter 
residential suburb. The Chairman of the 
Welcome Meeting quoted the opinion of 
an eminent Queen’s Counsel, that the very 
“ propinquity ” of the two congregations 
had been in past years ‘“ unfortunate.” 
Possibly. yhow, the command, “ Thou 
shall love thy neighbour,” is all the easier 
to obey when the neighbour does not live 
too close at hand. 

We have all been busy of late with our 
harvest thanksgiving services, and to most 
of our churches here such services mean 
’ rather more than they do to our congrega- 
tions across the water, for in parish after 
parish of Antrim and Down our people 
are largely of the farming class. To our 
town congregations, here as elsewhere, 
harvest services are occasions for a little 
brisker interest in church work, for plea- 
sant association of young people especially 
in the task of church decoration, for 
welcome additions to our,numbers at 
worship, and “grist to the mill” for our 
hospitals or for the work of our own 
Sunday-schools. But, in Ulster, outside 
the few big towns, our people are chiefly 
farmers, with a very natural interest, as 
politicians, in all land questions, and 
with a very necessary interest also in 
harvest prospects and harvest results. 
Indeed, it is one of the surprises which 
an Jrish visit brings to an English 
Unitarian: that some of our strongest 
congregations are to be found in very 
sparsely peopled neighbourhoods. Take 
Moneyrea, for example. There’s the 
church and the graveyard and the school 
and the manse; and there are fields and 
woodlands; and there are highways and 
by-ways that start off cross-country in 
every direction; but there seems to be 
very little else. Where are the homes of 
the people—the people who gather here 
on Sundays in such goodly;numbers for 
worship in the quiet-looking, venerable, 
spacious meeting-house—the children, a 
hundred or so of them, who belong to the 
Sunday-school? They are in the farm- 
steads of a widely extended district, and 
on the Sunday they come up from all the 
country round, and on week-days it would 
be interesting to know how many miles a 
day, as an average thing, the faithful and 
energetic minister of the church traveis, 
afoot or awheel, in his unceasing labour of 
pastoral visitation. 

What is said of one church, if you will 
make the needed changes, will be true of 
others. Would that all our churches 
here had the strength and vigour of 
Moneyrea! 

And let me say this: that anyone who 
should judge the work of our ministers 
and our congregations here without 
knowing or without bearing in mind the 
special difficulties they have to meet by 
their isolated position and their widely- 
scattered homes, would judge unjustly. 
We had a number of English friends over 
here some time ago, and they seemed so 
keen to find evidences of growth and 
progress, so flushed with their own 
successes in starting new churches in 
certain growing and progressing towns of 


‘are told again and again, it is 


England, and so ready to scold us because 
we have little of the kind to tell of here, 
that their visit rather caused irritation 
than gave encouragement and guidance, 
Think how much it means for our churches 
here—rural churches most of them—that 
during the past half-century or so, the 
population of Ireland has been lessened by 
one-half. And remember that, as we 
not 
generally the least enterprising and 
energetic people who leave a land to push 
their fortunes abroad; nor should we be 
willing to admit that our own people, 
either in intelligence or in strength of 
character and purpose, are to be ranked 
behind the rest. [am not trying to assign 
the blame, if blame there be, for the un- 
prosperous condition of some of our 
weaker churches here. I am only sug- 
gesting that, if we are to judge fairly, we 
must judge very leniently. I doubt very 
much whether the time has yet come to 
tell the whole story of the struggles and 
achievements and mistakes of the non- 
subscribing churches of Ireland during 
the closing century. But whoever writes 
that history will need to censure in his 
wisdom and awake his seuses that he 
may the better judge. 
Dovetas WaLmsLeyY. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. |] 
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Acorington.—The forty-first anniversary was 
celebrated on Sunday, Oct. 14, when special ser- 
mons were preached by the Rev. EH. Ceredig Jones, 
M.A., of Bradford. Suitable anthems were ren- 
dered by the choir, and “The Promise of Life ” 
was effectively sung by Master John S, Oldham. 

Belfast: All Souls’ Church (Induction of 
the Rey. W. H. Drummond).—On Thursday, 
Oct. 11, a service was held in All Souls’ Church in 
the morning for the induction of the Rev. W. H. 
Drummond as minister of the congregation. The 
Revs. S. M. Dunbar, S. H. Mellone, and T, Dunker- 
ley took part in the service. The Rev. D. Walmsley 
gave a charge to the minister, and the Rev. H. Gow 
to the congregation, after which the ministers gave 
the right hand of fellowship to Mr. Drummond, 
and at the conclusion of the service he pronounced 
the benediction. Luncheon was afterwards served 
to a large company, under the presidency of Mr. S, 
S. Millen, The secretary read a number of letters 
of apology for inability to be present, including one 
from the Rev. R. W. Seaver (St. John’s, Malone), 
and from Dr. Drummond, of Manchester Collega, 
Oxford, who mentioned that it was just a hundred 
years since his father’s settlement with that con- 
gregation, and added his cordial good wishes for his 
son’s ministry with them. After the toast of ‘‘ The 
Queen,” the Chairman gave “Our Friends, Lay 
and Clerical,” recalling the fact that on the settle- 
ment of the Rev. John Porter, seventy years ago, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop Crolby had cordially 
joined in the welcome. Messrs, Thomas Andrews, 
James Davidson, J. Vinycomb, and the Rev. M. S, 
Dunbar, President of the Non-Subscribing Presby- 
terian Association, and the Rev. H. Gow responded. 
The Rev, D. Walmsley proposed ‘‘ Prosperity to the 
Second Congregation and their newly-appointed 
Minister” in very cordial terms, to which the 
Chairman and the Rev. W. H. Drummond 
responded. Mr. Drummond said he had a name of 
which he was proud, but it made it very difficult 
for kim to live up to its entire worth. He hoped 
they would not begin by expecting of him the 
literary and poetic gifts of his grandfather or the 
great ability of his father. He hoped for brotherly 
co-operation and :help from the ministers of the 
North of Ireland, and he should do what he could 
to promote goodfellowship and the welfare of their 
common cause. He expressed his pleasure at the 
letter from the Rev. R. W. Seaver, which had been 
read,. He was himself very little of a controver- 
sialist. In general he thought he had a certain 
capacity for seeing what was good and to be ad- 
mired in all churches, and it was his most earnest 
hope that he would be privileged to come into con- 


tact with men such as Mr. Seaver who belonged to 
other churches, and who would give him the privi- 
lege of their fellowship. He again thanked them 
most cordially for the way in which they had 
spoken of him personally, and still more for the 
way in which they had spoken of his father and 
others connected with his family. He hoped that, 
with their help and the grace of God, he would not 
be quite unworthy of the great trust and honour 
they had given him that day. In the evening a 
congregational reception was held in the Central 
Hall, Rosemary-street, to welcome Mr. and Mrs, 
Drummond. After tea the chair'was taken by Dr. 
Joseph Nelson, and there was a large attendance of 
friends. The Chairman offered a very cordial wel- 
come to Mr. and Mrs. Drummond, and spoke with 
hope and confidence of the future of All Souls’ 
Church. Mr. S. S. Millen also added a few words 
of welcome, and on behalf of the congregation gave 
the right hand of fellowship to Mr. Drummond. 
In the course of his reply, Mr. Drummond said 
he thought they wanted at the present moment to 
try and show men how Christianity embraced the 
whole life. They had dared to claim every acces- 
sory of music and of art in the service of religion. 
They had gone forth to the world saying, “Come 
and believe that religion is a beautiful thing,” that 
it appealed to the artistic instincts as well as to 
the intellect, and it was because they had spoken 
that word, and because they had inaugurated that 
idea in the beautiful church of All Souls’, that he 
believed it was going to continue as it had begun, 
to make a new appeal to the men and women of 
that great city, who would come there because they 
found the type of Christianity which appealed to 
the completed humanity of man. It had been his 
great desire to be the minister of a church which 
believed that intensely, and they had shown that 
they believed it, and therefore he said that All 
Souls’ Church came more near to his ideal of the 
method or practice of liberal Christianity at the 
present time than any other church he knew of, 
For that reason he accepted the call, which a few 
months ago they gave him, to become minister of 
the church. He wished to reciprocate the brotherly 
feeling which had been shown to him that day. The 
musical programme having been gone through, the 
social proceedings terminated, - 

Birmingham: Church of tha Messiah.— 
Successful anniversary services in connectioa with 
the Church of the Messiah Sunday School and 
Mission were held on Sunday, Oct. 14, the sermons 
being preached by the Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., 
followed by good collections. The annual meeting 
of subscribers and friends was held on the following 
Monday evening. Tea was provided in the girls’ 
school at 6.30, about 200 persons sitting down, 
The chair was taken at 7.30 by the Lady Mayoress, 
Mrs. C. G. Beale, between 200 aud 300 persons 
then being present. Mr. W. B. Kenrick presented 
» joint report, which stated that the number of 
scholars attending the schools was slightly de- 
creased as compared with last year, but there were 
still more than sufficient to find full occupation for 
the present teaching staff. An urgent appeal was 
therefore made for assistance. The report on ths 
girls’ echool showed a decreased average attendance, 
but it was explained as partly due to the increased 
number of children who now were able to get to the 
country in summer. The average attendance of the 
teachers, however, showed an improvement. The 
boys’ school report showed 155 names to be on the 
register, which was a decrease, The treasurer's 
accounts showed an income on the general fund of 
£280 and a balance in hand of £18. Mr. Tranter 
read a report dealing with his experiences, during 
the year, amongst the poor of the city.- Many of 
the anecdotes told were of a most painful nature, 
some because of the evil effects uf drink, while the 
record of heroic struggle against adversity gave 
pathos toothers. Of the generosity of the poor to 
the poor Mr, Tranter gave several instances. 
Incidents connected with the work of the men’s 
class were also mentioned. One of the most in- 
teresting sections of Mr. Tranter’s report was that 
which dealt with his work amongst soldiers’ wives 
and mothers. He had paid about 3,000 visits during 
the year, but none of them had given him greater 
pleasure than those to soldiers’ homes. Mrs. Beale, 
in moving the adoption of the report, earnestly 
hoped that energetic men and women would be 
found to join the ranks as teachers. From per- 
sonal experience she could say that they would 
never regret the time which they spent in the 
schools. She regarded it as a valuable part of her 
education. Many a time in later years she had been 
glad of the information and the insight into other 
lives which she could never have gained anywhere 
else. They rather prided themselves on their 
Sunday-schools, but they were apt to think that 
when they had served for a short time they should 
be exempt from further service. In that respect 
the Society of Friends and other denominations 
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also could give them a lesson which rather took the 
conceit out of them. Many there were who went 
on teaching, never counting the number of years 
they hadspent in the schools. The late Alderman 
White spent his whole life in teaching, and the 
Lord Mayor-elect had also been a scholar and a 
teacher all his life, and she believed intended to 
continue teaching during his year of oftica. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. P. Crosskey, and the 
report was adopted. 

Burnley.—The Rev. Joseph Pollard, late of 
Rhyll-street Mission, London, conducted the ser- 
vices at the Burnley-lane Unitarian Mission Room, 
on Sunday morning and afternoon, Oct. 6, and on 
Sunday morning and evening, Oct. 21. The ser- 
vices were very well attended and greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy.—The congregation of 
this little church are with much regret losing the 
aid of a zealous and much appreciated_worker by 
the removal of Mr. J. A. Wadsworth and family 
from the Manchester District. Mr. Wadsworth has 
rendered timely and valuable services to the 
Sunday-school, and he has been very energetic in 
the endeavour recently made to improve the musi- 
cal portion of the regular services. At the close of 
the service last Sunday morning, Mr. R.C. Law 
asked him to accept as a token of the regard and 
esteem of his fellow-worshippers a parcel of books, 
together with an accompanying letter, which was 
read from the pulpit. Mr. Wadsworth, in thank- 
ing the congregation, expressed his regret for the 
unavoidable severance that was taking place. 

Clifton.—A most successful At Home was held 
on Oct. 19, at the Redland Park Hall Parlour, in 
connection with the opening of the Literary and 
Social Union’s Winter Session. There wasa large 
gathering, anda particularly attractive musical pro- 
gramme, to which friends belonging to other com- 
munities than our own were prominent contribu- 
tors ; altogether the evening was most bright and 
enjoyable, A Young People’s Class of Religious 
Instruction has been started by the minister, and 
it is hoped that the satisfactory numbers attending 
the first of these meetings will be maintained. A 
Congregational Library is in process of formation, 
and will be opened early in November. 

Crumlin, co. Antrim.—On Friday evening, 
Oct, 9, the Harvest festival was held, a good con- 
gregation being present, including representatives 
of various denominations. The Rev. W. J. Davies, of 
Mount Pottinger, was the preacher. The offertory 
was devoted to benevolent purposes. On Sunday 
evening the services were conducted by the pastor, 
the Rev. J. Hall, when there was again a good 
congregation. Qn both evenings the Day Scholars’ 
Choir, under Mrs, Sloan gave valuable assistance. 

Darlington.—Theanniversary services were held 
at Unity Church on Sunday, Oct. 7, when members 
and friends {gathered in goodly numbers to listen 
once more to the voice of their old minister, the 
Rey. J. H. Weatherall, of Carmarthen, On: Monday 
evening the soirée took place, among the visitors 
being the Rev. Frank Walters, of Newcastle, and 
Miss Lucas, of Harrogate. A public meeting fol- 
lowed, under, the genial presidency of Mr. Cox 
Walker, who, in his address, gave a résumé of"twelve 
months’ work, and alluded more particularly to the 
sale of work the lady members held in the early 
part of the year, when the sum realised was more 
than sufficient to meet the cost of repainting and 
respouting the whole of the building, Interesting 
addresses were given by the Rey, J. H. Weatherall, 
the Rey. Frank Walters, and Miss Lucas. 

Derby.—Successful Harvest Festival and Anni- 
versary Services were held on Sunday at Friargate 
Chapel, conducted by the Rev. J. Birks, F.G.S. 
A children’s service in the afternoon was conducted 
by Mr. Councillor W, G. Wilkins.—On Monday the 
aunual congregational tea-meeting was held, and 
was largely attended, After tea in the upper 
schoolroom, the friends assembled in the lower 
schoolroom, where the pastor presided. Addresses 
were delivered by the Revs. J. K. Smith, of Belper ; 
W. Lindsay, of Nottingham; and Mr. Charles 
Wibberley, late cf Buenos Ayres, now of South 
Afvica. A programme of vocal and instrumental 
music was furnished by Mr. S, N. Cox during the 
evening, and the meeting closed with the usual vote 
of thanks, proposed by Mr. S. D. Hall, seconded by 
Mr, G. Kitching. 

London: Peckham.—The Rev. J. M. White- 
man, formerly minister at Avondale-road, is to 
lecture in’ the schoolroom on Friday evening, 
Nov. 2, on “The Black Spot on the Mersey,” 
illustrating his address with numerous lime-light 
views. Mr. Whiteman has been engaged until 
recently as one of the missionaries at North-end 
Domestic Mission, Liverpool, and his experience of 
life among the Liverpool slums should form the 
nucleus of an interesting and telling address, 

London: Wood Green.—Sunday last was the 
ninth anniversary. Dr, Mummery preached in the 


morning on “ Our Faith,” and the Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, in the evening, on “The Message of 
Unitarians to the Present Age.” On both occa- 
sions the Hall was fairly well filled by friends who 
enjoyed the services, and felt it good to be there. : 

Rochdale.—The Mayor-elect of Rochdale _ is 
Mr, Alderman Topper, treasurer of the Unitarian 
Church. 

Saffron Walden.—On Sunday evening, at the 
close of the sermon in the General Baptist Chapel, 
the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth gave a brief address 
upon some of the scholars of the Sunday-school, 
from whom he had recently received letters, espe- 
cially from South Africa and China, and made more 
direct reference to Edward Hagger, then in the 
chapel, a Marine returned from China wounded, 
but makivg good progress towards recovery. He 
then handed to Mr. Hagger a beautiful copy of the 
Variorium edition of the Bible, containing all the 
newest aids, and upwards of 200 photographs, with 
an inscription stating that it was the gift of his 
Sunday-school teacher and pastor. 

South Wales Postal Mission.—At a meeting 
of the South Wales Postal Mission, held at Merthyr 
Tydfil Oct. 15, in connection with the quarterly 
meeting of the South-East Wales Unitarian Society, 
a resolution was unanimously passed, expressing 
regret at the impending departure of the Rev. Dr. 
Griffiths from the district, and thanking him for 
his guidance as President, and the interest he had 
taken in the work generally. Mr, George Carslake 
Thompson has kindly consented to be President for 
the year ending October, 1901. 

Stalybridge.— Ono Sunday last the annual ser- 
mons of the Sunday-school took place, the preacher 
being the Rev. Dr. L. de Beaumont Klein, There 
were large congregations morning and afternoon, 
and in the evening the church overflowed, and 
several people were unable to gain admission. The 
scholars, trained by Mr. Evan Greenwood, sang 
several hymns, It was expected that there would 
be a great falling off in the collections, as the cotton 
mills are working short time; but the committee 
were gratified to find they exceeded the amount 
collected last year. 

Taunton (Resignation).—The Rev. Jeffery 
Worthington, B.A., having intimated his intention 
of resigning his position as minister of Mary-street 
Chapel, the congregation at a special general meet- 
ing, recently held, resolved that while feeling deep 
regret at being obliged to accept his resignation, 
they desired to place on record their deep sense of 
Mr. Worthington’s efforts as a minister, and of his 
kindness and generosity during the seventeen years 
of his ministry. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.G. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


F)NGAGEMENT required as NURSE- 

COMPANION to Unitarian lady or gentle- 
man, invalid or elderly, or would act as Nurse, 
Companion, Housekeeper, if required. Experienced 
and capable. Comfortable home more than high 
salary.—Address, M., Parkfield, Burgess-hill, Sussex. 


DEATHS, 


Davirs—On the 21st Oct., at Park View, Gates- 
head, Hlizabeth, the wife of David Davies. 
Howsit—On the 20th Oct., at 4, Carlton-terrace, 
Milton-road, Edge-lane, Liverpool, Eliza J. 
Howell, in her 70th year, widow of the late 
ie Howell, of Elm Vale, Fairfield, Liver- 

pool. 

Stapces—On the 19th Oct, at 10, Somerset-street, 
Kingsdown, Bristol, after long illness most 
patiently borne, Alice, beloved and only child 
cf the late John Staples, Friends will kindly 
accept this the only intimation. 
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‘THE INQUIRER ’? CALENDAR. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d.each, Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year, Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.O, 


CALENDAR: 


> 


SUNDAY, October 28, 


—— 


4S Itis equested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 7 P.M., 
W. H. SHRvsBSOLE, Esq., F.G.S. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel. 
“Citizen Sunday,” 11 am, “ Loving and 
Serving” ; and 7 P.M., “ Citizenship of no 
Mean City,” Rev. Freperic ALLEN, Monday, 
Oct. 29, at 8.15 p.m., Electric Lantern Lecture, 
by Rev. Frank Frexston, “Old Father 
Thames,” a picture pilgrimage from Oxford to 
London. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev, F. W.sSTANLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,11a.M.and 7P.m.,Rev. J. Pace Hopes, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. A. J. MaRcHANT, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. FRANK K, FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woons Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M, and 7 P.M, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Brooks Herrorp, D.D., “Temperance, and its 
Legislation,” and 7 p.m., Rev. Epaar DaPLyn, 
“Social Work of Christianity,” | Minister’s 
Class for Children, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawxzs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 A.M., Rev. 
ALEXANDER FarQuyarson, “What isa Hero ?” 
and 7 P.M., Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CoynowerH Pork, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P™M., Rev. H. 8. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
1] a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. Jenxrys Jonzs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. Farrinaton. Service for 
Children, 3 p.m, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. W. J. 
Hawesins ; and 7 p.m., Mr, E. Caretron, “Sia 
and Redemption.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. Sunday School Anni- 
versary Services, In the evening a Musical 
Service will be rendered by the Choir and 
Sunday School. Z 


OwmkR 


Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 114.M,- 


Rev. J. Toyz, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. L. TAVENER, 
Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m, Rev. 
ALEXANDER F'arquHarson, “ Back to Jesus.” 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast-hill, 
11 a.M.and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. 
Dr. Mummery, 
OO 
PROVINCIAL. : 
Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M,, 
“Supply.” 
Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m, Rev, 
RowLanp HILt, r 
BiacKPoot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. Davip Davis. = 
BuLacKPoo., Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bopgit Smit. 
Boorug, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
Rev. H. W. Hawkzs, and 6.30 P.M., Rey. J. 
Morey Mts. 3 
BournemovutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. . 
BraDFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonss, M.A. 
BRIGHTON, Christ Church( Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 P.m., Rev, H. M, Livens. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M, and 
7 p.M., Rev. G. STREET. : 
CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 4.M. 
Dea and Wa.mgr Free Christian Ohurch, High- 
st., 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.M 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 
EASTBOURNE Masonic Room, Gildridge Hotel, 11 
A.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. G. St. CLarr, 
Gumprorp, Ward-street Church, 11 4.M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S, Lana BUCKLAND. 
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Hastines, Free Christian. Church, South Terrace 
(opposite Recreation Ground), 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. GARDNER PRESTON, 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. J. J. Marren, 
Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Rev, 

C. Harerove, M.A. 

LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 


LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 | 


p.M., Rev. R. A. AnmsTRONG, B.A., “ Makers of 
the Century. III. The Statesman: William 
Ewart Gladstone.” 
LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. W. J. JUPP. 
LiveRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.mM., Rev. Dr. Kurem, Evening, ‘‘The 
Bible of Unitarians,” 
MANcHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 
Margate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 
Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. 
Ciement E. PIKE. 
OxForD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 
PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 
PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m. Mr. G. Cosens PRIOR. 

RamscateE, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 
Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 

11.15 aM. and 6.30 P.M. 
RocuHDa.g, Blackwater-street, 10,30 
Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 
ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. D. Amos. 
SrpmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m and 
6.30 P.M. 
Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.M, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 
SevENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Yorx,St Saviourgate Chapel, 114.mM. and6.30P.mM., 
Rev. Henry Rawiinas, M.A. 


—_—_+_____- 
IRELAND. 


Warrenvoint, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mzetionz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


A.M, and 6 P.M., 
¢ 


ee 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.M., Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 


QiTHICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Oct. 28th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN. 


es ea ETHICALSOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Oct. 28th, 
at 11.15. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


GOLLEGS CHAPEL, STEPNEY 
GREEN, E. 


On THURSDAY, Nov. Ist, at eight o'clock, 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIAL GATHERING. 
Address by LuckinG Tavenzr, “Florence the 
Cradle cf Art” (with limelight illustrations). 

Friends from other congregations welcome. 


| jee CHURCH LITERARY 


SOCIETY. 

The OPENING LECTURE of the above Society 
will be given on THURSDAY EVENING, Nov. 1, 
1900, in the Schoolroom of Unity Church, Upper- 
street, Islington, by Dr. G. Dawzs Hicks, on “ The 
Moral Problem of Goethe's ‘ Faust.’” Chair to be 
taken at 8. Friends invited. 


— 


OR SALE, very cheap, in a sound 
home industrial, some shares paying regular 
dividends of 10 per cent, Next 6 months dividend 
payable end of Dec. Undoubted security. — 
‘Address, “ Investment,” care of Greenberg’s Adver- 
tising Agency, 80, Chancery-lane, London, W.c. 


or otherwise, 
ences.—Miss PENNY, 18, Bedford-piace, Russell- 
square, London. 


Boary and Residence, 


—— 


FEW young people eceived in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 


moderate.—Mrs. ROBERT TURNER, 94 Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE —Private, 
superior, quiet FAMILY HOME. Permanent 
Electric light; bathroom. Refer- 


PecrE Ne OU —Elvaston, West 
Clif, “BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. 
Mrs, Pocock. 


50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 


Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 


sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


OURNEM OUT H.—Comfortable 

HOME offered to Young Ladies who need 

mild climate during winter months, where they 

can continue their studies and devote special atten- 

tion to languages, painting, and music. Resident 

French and German teachers. Swedish gymnasium, 
Principal, Fin BeyeruHavs, Pine Tree Glen, 


T. LEONARDS.—‘ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnry P. Porrsr, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoTeL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, Is. 

77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


‘*QuieTouDE, LonpDoN.” 


Telegrams : 


“RAX,” BRIDPORT. 


TO BE LET, furnished or unfurnished, with 
immediate possession, this substantial FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, containing 13 bed and 2 dressing 
rooms, bath room, boudoir, and 4 reception rooms, 
with pleasure and kitchen gardens, and good 
stabling. The house is within 3 minutes’ walk of 
the Unitarian chapel, and 13 miles of the sea and 
golf links at West Bay. 

For further particulars, apply to Nantes and 
Sanctuary, Land Agents, Bridport. 


NOW READY, 
A 


History of Upper Chapel, Sheffield. 


A BI-CENTENNIAL VOLUME by the Rev. 
J. E. MANNING, M.A., containing Timothy Jollie’s 
Register of Baptisms. Demy 8vo, 21 illustrations, 
221 pp. Copious Index. Price 3s. cloth, 5s. half 
morocco. Postage extra. 

This price is considerably below cost. 


To be had from G. C. Snairx, (Barker Pool, 


Sheffield. 
JOHN HARWOOD'S “RECITALS.” 


The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickins, Sheridan, Colman, avd other Popular 
Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies. Address: Fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester, 


197 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 

Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 

Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrznox, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupax, A.R.I.B.A. 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 

F. H, A. Harpoastzz, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss OrmeE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 


eq | chase nouses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2) 


on the minimum monthly balances, A \e] 
o when not drawn below £100 /; 
” fe) 
is DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2 ye on Deposits, repayable on demand. 1 of 
2 ZTlo 2 ° 
STOCKS AND SHARES 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOE, with full particulars, 


post free. 

FRANOIS RA¥ZNSCROFT, Manager 
Telephone No. & Holborn. 
Telegraphie Addrevws: © BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


HAPEL-KEEPERS WANTED for 


Little Portland-street Chapel ; man and wife 
preferred.—Apply, by letter, stating experience, 
age,and qualifications, to Miss H. Busx, 1, Gordon- 
square, W.C. : 
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CHANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressemaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenies, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outsice Sanciorium, Laundry at home, 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas, 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The HALF TERM begins MONDAY, Nov. 5th, 
1900. 


EAUFORT, WOODSTOCK AVENUE, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


PRINcIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School, Highgate). 
HALE TERM begins on MONDAY, Nov. 5th. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
ristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


—-——. 


PrinciraL—Mis3 BAILY. 
HEADMISTRESS— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons, 
—o— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 


Application to Secretary. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 


TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER 277u, 1900, 
HEAD MASTER, 
GUY LEWIS, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke 
Oollege, Oxford, 


ASSISTED BY 
Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and Manchester College, Oxford, and 
other Masters. 
This School will provide a sound liberal education. 
Subjects.:—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Music, Drawing. 
There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the School on Sunday. 
Cricket and Football fields, Gymnasium, Fives 
Courts, Workshop, &c. 


Fees, - 
For Boarders ... £33 63. 8d, a term (inclusive), 
For Day Boys ... £12 12s. a term. 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine, © 


Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), Nantwich, 
Cheshire ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, 


Schools, ete, 
ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


TRINCIPAL oot 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 


[HE WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


— 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


MATTHEW HENRYS CHAPEL, 
CHESTER. 


BI-CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 
SPECIAL SERVICES, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 28. 
Preacher : Rev. Principal Gorpon, M.A. 


On MONDAY, OCTOBER 29, 
A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in thé Chapel 
at 7.30 P.M., 
Sir JOHN BRUNNER, Bart. M.P., 
in the Chair, 


Among others the following will speak :—Rey. 
Chas. Hargrove, Rey. H. E. Dowson, B.A., Rev. 
Dendy Agate, B.A., and local ministers, 


Collections in aid of the Restoration Fund. 


One hundred orders required for “ Matthew Henry 
and his Chapel” to justify printing. 


ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER, 


RESTORATION FUND. 


Asovut £70 Srinu Urcentiy NEEDED. 


R. W., Manchester 350 au ho 

David Healey, Heywood ... ave “100 

Miss Emily Sharpe, London 

M. Rowland, Neath 

Mrs. E. Kempson, Leicester 

Mrs. Lloyd, “ In Memoriam ” 

Mrs. M. Price, Chepstow... 385 

W. H. Jones, Chester (2nd donation) 
Further donations will be gratefully received and 

acknowledged by Mr. WM. Orrerr, 15, Foregate- 

street, Chester. 


7\DINBURGH.—A BAZAAR, in aid 

of the Funds of ST. MARK’S CHAPEL, 

will be held on the 8th December. Contributions 

will be gratefully received by Mrs. Drummonp, 
10, Hartington Gardens, Edinburgh. 


ran 
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OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyard, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
Gymuasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzmia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principe], 
Miss Jxssizg Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg). 
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Weare grieved to see in the last number 
of the Christian Register which has 
reached us a brief announcement of the 
death of Dr. Charles Carroll Everett, Dean 
of the Harvard Divinity School, and 
senior Editor of the New World. Dr. 
Everett, who was seventy-one years of age, 
passed away in the night of Tuesday, 
Oct. 16, at his home at Cambridge, Mass. 
In this week’s Christian World there is 
also a note concerning Dr. Everett, from 
which the following is taken :— 

Professor Everett has been for some 
twenty years in the chair which he adorned 
equally by ripe learning and spiritual 
character. In his earlier years he had been 
professor of modern languages in Boudoin 
College, Maine, and subsequently minister 
of the Independent Congregational Church 
at Bangor, Maine. In his professorship of 
theology he gave full emphasis to the old 
saying, Pectus facit theologum, and 
students learned to correct a one-sided in- 
tellectualism by recognising the rights of 
religious feeling. Spiritual values were to 
him the supreme values. The vacancy 
created by his death is one not easy to fill. 


Tn the autumn of 1893 Dr. Everett was in 
this country and took part in the pro- 
ceedings at the opening of Manchester 
College, Oxford. We hope to be able to 
give next week some further account of 
a life remarkable for its gifts and in- 
fluence. 


Tue third of Mr. Carpenter's lectures on 
“The Bible in the Nineteenth Century” 
was given at Essex Hall on Tuesday 
evening, and in spite of the most un- 
favourable weather was very well attended. 
The chair was taken by the Rev. W. G. 
Cadman, of Mansford-street Church and 
Mission. The subject of the lecture was 
“The Gospels and the Origin of Chris- 
tianity,” to be followed by two lectures 
on “The Gospel Question,”—‘* The 


Synoptics” next Tuesday, and on Tuesday 
week “The Fourth Gospel” being dealt 
with. Mr. Carpenter referred to theattitude 
of eighteenth-century scholars in Germany 
towards the Old Testament, and their 
application of the same methods to the 
New, and having described the crude 
rationalism of Paulus, early in the present 
century, passed on to deal more fully with 
the more discerning criticism of which 
Baur an@ Strauss were the leaders. But 
it was not enough, he said, to show what 
different tendencies of religious life had 
been at work to produce the literature of 
the New Testament, they must ask what 
it was produced the Gospel, and in 
answering this question he described the 
“ives” of Jesus, by Ewald, Itenan, 
Strauss, and finally “ Hece Homo,” con- 
cluding by quoting in contrast the judg- 
ment of Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. 
Gladstone on that remarkable book. 


Aw event of the utmost importance in 
the religious history of Scotland took 
place at Edinburgh on Wednesday, when 
the Free Church and the United Presby- 
terian Church completed an act of union, 
and formed a new “ United Free Church 
of Scotland.” Of the two bodies thus 
uniting, the Free Church, which had its 
origin in the great secession of 1843, under 
the leadership of Chalmers, is the stronger, 
having considerably more than a thou- 
sand churches throughout Scotland. The 
United Presbyterian Church was forme] 
in 1847 by the union of the old Secession 
Church of 1733 and the Relief Church of 
1761, having now something under six 
hundred churches, if our figures are 
correct. Thus various streams of religious 
life are now united to form one great 
Church, by which both the parishes 
throughout the country, the theologici 
colleges and other institutions, will be 
immeasurably strengthened. 


An attempt at union was made thirty 
years ago and failed, but the matter was 
reopened in 1897, and to Dr. Rainy, 
Principal of the New College, Edinburgh, 
the one survivor of those who made the 
previous attempt, and for many years the 
leader of the Free Church Assembly, the 
chief credit of the present happy issue is 
now generally attributed. In recognition 
of his commanding influence he was 
on Wednesday unanimously elected the 
first Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the new church. The consent of the 
U.P.’s to the act of union was unanimous. 
In the Free Church there was some 
opposition, and when the final vote was 
taken in their Assembly the dissentients 
numbered 27 against 643. The remnant 
which stands out from the Union wil 
therefore be very small, and is said to be 


chiefly in distant parishes in the High- 
lands. 


For the completion of the Act of Union 
a great hall had been erected on the open 
space of Waverley Market, to accommo- 
date some six thousand people. The 
representatives of the two Churches mef 
early on Wednesday morning at their 
respective headquarters in Hdinburgh, 
and led by their Moderators, Dr. W. Ross 
Taylor, of the Free Church, and Dr. 
Mair, of the United Presbyterians, walked 
through the streets in procession, two 
abreast, until the two streams met, and 
after salutation formed a united procession, 
led by the two Moderators, and walking 
four abreast to the hall of meeting. There 
an immense gathering was awaiting them, 
among those belonging to other Churches 
present during the proceedings being 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Aberdeen, Dr. 
Fairbairn and Dr. John Watson (lan 
Maclaren), Dr. Parker, of the City 
Temple, and Dr. Cameron Lees, of the 
Church of Scotland. The Moderators and. 
other officials took their places in solemn 
silence, and after prayer Dr. Murray 
Mitchell, the oldest minister of the Free 
Church, and one who took part in the dis- 
ruption of 1843, moved the adoption of 
the Act of Union. This was seconded by 
Dr. Henderson, an ex-Moderator of the 
United Presbyterian Synod, and carried, 
the whole Assembly rising and cheering. 

The Moderator of the Free Church then 
said,—In the presence of our Divine King 
and Head of the Church, and with the con- 
currence of the whole Free Church, I declare 
the act of union finally adopted, and that 
the Free Church of Scotland and the United 
Presbyterian Church are now one Church of 
Christ Jesus, under the designation of the 
United Free Church of Scotland. Let us 
praise God by singing a part of the 72nd 
Psalm. 

The lines of the psalm beginning ‘*‘ Now 
blessed be the Lord our God’’ were then 
sung by the vast assemblage. 

Dr. Ross Taylor, continuing, said,—I have 
now the high privilege, in the name of the 
Tree Church of Scotland, to offer you, 
honoured brother, as Moderator of the 
United Presbyterian Synod, the right band 
of fellowship in token of the happy union 
now formed betwixt the two Churches. 

Dr. Mair.—I have equally the high 
privilege, in the name of the United Presby- 
tevian Church, of offering you, honoured 
brother, Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland, the right 
hand of fellowship in token of the union 
now happily consummated between our 


toss Taylor.—And may the Three in 
God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 


Dr. Mair.—And make it a blessing to 
Scotland and the world and a glory to our 
Lord and King. Amen, 

Dr. Taylor,—Amen, 
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Tue Act of Union was then signed by 
the Moderators of the two Churches amid 
loud and prolonged cheers. On the motion 
of Dr. Mair, seconded by Lord Overtoun, 
Dr. Rainy was unanimously elected 
Moderator of the first General Assembly 
of the United Free Church of Scotland, 
and being ushered into the hall was 
greeted by Dr. Ross Taylor, and was 
received with great acclamation. The new 
Moderator then delivered his address, in 
the course of which he said :— 


Into both of the Churches now united 
there flowed together various streams 
ot Scottish church life, each; with whatever 
failings, exhibiting a history of notable 
fidelity, patience, and sacrifice, and each 
maintaining substantially the same ideal of 
the Divine life in human souls. All of them 
had found, sooner or later, that the truths 
they cherished and the ends they sought 
could be better served by enlarged fellow- 
ship than by solicitous separation. So they 
came together. Out of this union would 
come, he trusted, in the end, though he did 
not know how it was to come, a larger 
Presbyterianism for Scotland, devoted to 
the advancement of Our Lord’s Kingdom, 
very friendly, he hoped, to the civil autho- 
rity, very serviceable to the welfare of the 
nation, but free from temptations and the 
risks of a statutory connection with the 
State. 


At a subsequent stage of the proceed- 
ings the Harl of Aberdeen, who is an 
Elder of the Church of Scotland, being 
called upon, referred to another union he 
had witnessed, of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, and as to the proceedings of 
that day, said he rejoiced in that great 
step to union, for he was one of those who 
hoped that there was still a better time to 
come, 

Tue death is announced of the venerable 
Frédéric Godet, a distinguished Swiss 
theologian, and leader of an Evangelical 
secession from the National Church. Dr. 
Godet passed peacefully away in his home 
at Neuchatel on Monday morning, at the 
age of eighty-eight. Born at Neuchatel 
in 1812 he studied at Berlin and Bonn, 
being a pupil of Hengstenberg, Tholuck 
and Neander. He was ordained in 1836, 
but then became for some years tutor to 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 
afterwards the Emperor Frederick. In 
1844 he entered on pastoral work in his 
native town, and six years later was 
elected Professor of Theology and New 
Testament Exegesis and Criticism in the 
Neuchatel Theological College. He was 
‘the author of well-known’commentaries on 
the-Gospels of Luke and John, and on 
the Kpistles to the Romans and Corin- 
thians. He was still engaged on an 
“Introduction to the New Testament” at 
the time of his death. 


On Thursday of last week, Oct. 25, 
being the received date of the death of 
Chaucer, five hundred years ago, a 
memorial window to the poet was un- 
veiled in St. Saviour’s Church, South- 
wark, which is near the site of that old 
inn from which the Pilgrims started on 
their journey to the shrine of St. Thomas, 
as Chaucer records in his prologue to his 
“Canterbury Tales.” The window itself 
is not specially remarkable. It is a plain 
lancet in the north aisle of the nave, 
opposite the more elaborate window which 
commemorates Shakespeare and Spenser, 
and next to the tomb of Chaucer’s con- 
temporary, Gower. On the other side of 


the tomb is a window in memory of 
Bunyan, and another is reserved for 
Richard Baxter, but has not yet been 
given. The Chaucer window, which is a 
private gift, and commemorates at the 
same time a private sorrow, shows a por- 
trait of the poet in the upper section, but 
more prominently below a full-length 
figure of St. Thomas of Canterbury, while 
between is a representation of the pil- 
grims starting on the road. The authori- 
ties of the British Museum have also 
marked the five-hundredth anniversary of 
the poet’s death by an interesting exhibi- 
tion in the King’s Library of Chaucer 
MSS. and books. There are several 
fifteenth-century MSS. of the “ Canter- 
bury Tales” and other of Chaucer’s 
works, and the printed editions have an 
added interest as beginning with Caxton’s 
first edition of the “Tales,” printed in 
1478, ithe year after he set up his press at 
Westminster, and therefore one of the 
first English books to be printed. The 
series includes also Furnivall’s Six Text 
edition, printed in 1868 for the Chaucer 
Society, and the magnificent Kelmscott 
edition of 1896, illustrated by Burne. 
Jones, and decorated and printed by 
William Morris. Even those who know 
little else of Chaucer and his delightful 
“Tales,” and only vaguely honour him as 
first in the great line of English poets, 
whose language is our own, should take 
some trouble to be familiar with the 
company of his pilgrims, and especially 


with his poor parson and his Oxford 


scholar :— 


A Clerk ther was of Oxenford also, 
That unto logik haddé longe i-go. 

As lené was his hors as is a rake, 

And he was not right fat, I undertake; 


Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche, 
And gladly wolde lerne, and gladly teche. 


A good man was there of religioun, 

And was a pouré Persoun of a toun; 

But riche he was of holy thought and werk, 
He was also a lerned man, a clerk 

That Cristes gospel trewely woldé preche; 
His parischens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversite ful pacient ; 

A bettre preest, I trowe, ther nowher non is. 
He waytede after no pompe and reverence, 
Ne makede him a spiced conscience, 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taughte, but firstthe folwede it himselve. 


WE quoted recently from the letters 
of Dr. Martineau to Mr. B. B. Wiley, of 
Chicago, printed in this month’s Atlantic 
Monthly, and now add the following fur- 
ther passages from the correspondence :— 
In March, 1883, Dr. Martineau wrote 
hoping that his friend had come across 
Mr. Thom’s ‘Laws of Life after the 
Mind of Christ,” then recently published, 
“a book belonging to the very highest 
rank of religious literature, and, in my 
judgment, as much superior to all that 
this age has produced of that kind as the 
Gospel is superior to the Law. For depth 
of moral insight, tenderness of affection, 
purity of devotion, and just courage of 
rebuke to wrong and sin, with delicate 
freedom from exaggeration and from one- 
sided sympathy, it seems to me to stand 
alone. And itis as graceful and charm- 
ing in form asit is rare and rich in its 
contents. For years I have been pressing 
him to publish, and at last we have pre- 
vailed against his modest reluctance.” 
And in the following January he wrote: 


“T felt sure from the first that Mr. Thom’s 
volume, ‘The Laws of Life,’ would find a 
just appreciation with the best part of 
your reading public; and the longer it is 
known, the higher will be its place. To 
me it seems almost a unique book in 
religious literature, and one which opens 
precisely the view of thought and affection 


most needed to develop the best possi- 


bilities and evade the greatest dangers of 


character in our age.” 


In the last letter, dated Oct. 18, 1892,. 


from The Polchar, Aviemore, Dr. Marti- 
neau tells of his great interest in revisiting 
Dublin, where he had been on occasion 
of the Tercentenary of the University, to 
receive the honorary degree of Litt.D., 
after an interval of sixty years from the 
time of his 
goes on to another subject :— 


residence there. He then 


As Conimissioner for the British section of 


your World’s Fair in its department of 
philanthropic work, and more especially 
women’s work, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
applied to me for information respecting 
English Unitarian institutions and labours 
under these heads. 
satire upon our intensely sectarian life ; 


The very inquiry is a 


assuming as it does that all our charities 
are done denominationally; and that to 
survey them all without counting any twice 
over, you must find an enumerator for every 
kind of Church, and add up all the lists 
delivered in. I could only reply that it was 
the inherited and personal habit of our 
people to look on the social compassions and 
Christian sympathies which give birth to 
hospitals, schools, reformatories, rescue 
missions, and every form of philanthropic 
effort, as of universal obligation, civic and 
human: we never thought of going apart 
and setting up for ourselves, as an exclusive 
theological party, spheres of action equally 
open and equally congenial to the consci- 
ence and affections of others. On the con- 
trary, we worked with our fellow-citizens, 
irrespective of creed, wherever we could ; 
and did nothing alone, except where we 
must. The result of this catholicity 
necessarily is that, while our fellow- 
worshippers contribute probably their fair 
proportion fof labour, thought and revenue 
to the philanthropic total of English life, 
we have little to show in the way of sect 
benevolences, and should be wrongfully 
judged by their statistics, And so of 
women’s work. With small exception, 
there is no difference between men and 
women in the incidence of charitable duty ; 
and joint action in it is, in our opinion, 
essential to its best spirit and efficiency. 
On these grounds I declined to act as 
reporter for the Unitarian beneficences. 


In the concluding paragraph of this last 
letter of the correspondence Dr. Martineau 
said: *‘ The year is closing solemnly upon 
us. Your beloved Whittier has left the 
world whose sins he so boldly rebuked, 
and whose sorrows he so sweetly soothed. 
And now our noble Tennyson has.taken 
his wealth of soul away from us; and 
no one remains who can tell us how its 
pathetic griefs and doubts and faith have 
risen into a majestic joy.” 


We referred recently to areproduction in 
the October Bookman of a drawing of Dr. 
Martineau by Mrs. Basil Martineau, which 
was exhibited in this year’s Academy. We 
are glad now to hear that photographs of 
this drawing, in “silver” or ‘ platino- 
type,” size 5 in. by 4in., price 3s. 6d. each, 
post free, can be had on application to 
Mrs. Martineau, 2, Eldon-road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W, 
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THE CENTURY. 
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Tue third and concluding article on the 
Church of England by the Rev. E. W. 
Lummis, we are obliged to hold over until 
next week. 


THE CUURCH OF ‘THE SPIRIT. 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS GREENWOOD 
PEABODY.* 


ig 
“ When he, the Spirit of truth, ts come, 


he shall guide you into all truth.’— 
John xvi. 18. 


Waar, then, we go on to ask, are the 
marks of this Church of the Spirit, and 
what are the special duties of those who 
shall enter its communion ? The Church 
of the Spirit, one must answer, is first of 
all a living church ; and a Tiving church, 
like all other living things, is marked by 
growth, progress, change. Fixity is not a 
sign of life and power, but of sterility and 
death. “There is nothing so destructive,” 
said Thomas Arnold, “ because so contrary 
to nature, as the strain to keep things 
fixed”; and, as one looks across the 
Christian world to-day, and sees the in- 
tensity of this strain to keep things fixed, 
he is moved, not by a sense of satisfaction 
that the strain is to snap, but by the 
pathos of this destructive and hopeless 
demand for fixity. The truth is ever 
revealing new aspects of itself: the 
truth that can move the heart must 
itself be a moving truth. “If God 
shall reveal anything to you,” said 
John Robinson, “ by any other instru- 
ment of his, be as ready to receive it as 
ever you were to receive anything by my 
ministry ; for I am confident that God 
has more truth yet to break out of his 
holy word.” What is this but a repetition 
of the Master’s promise that, when he had 
gone away, the Spirit of the truth would 
come and lead men into all truth? And 
does not this teach us why Jesus dared 
to give the Spirit of the truth that other 
and surprising name, the Comforter ? 
What a strange word is this—that the 
Spirit of the truth is a comforter! How 
uncomforting, how uncomfortable the 
truth often seems! How many a devout 
soul, how many a Christian communion, 
has dreaded to go on into the unknown 
truth, lest the truth, as it should be given, 
should bring no comfort! Yet this is 
the witness of all deep experiences of 
life—that the only substantial comfort to 
a soul or to a church is in perfect loyalty 
to the truth as it is given. The only com- 
forting revelation is a progressive reve- 
lation. What comfort can it be to build 
one’s faith on a foundation which any 
day may slip from beneath one’s feet, to 
wake some morning and find that a new 
Biblical discovery has robbed us of our 
evidence of God! Stability for a church, 
as for a planet, is in its motion. The 
Church of the Spirit is a church of hope. 

Again, the Church of the Spirit is a 
religious church. Exaggerated as it would 
be to speak of an irreligious church, who 
can deny that a great part of the energy 
of religious organisations is given to 
matters that are not religious, 10 the per- 
fecting of machinery instead of the com- 


* The third part of a Sermon preached on occa- 
sion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, at Boston, May, 1900, 


municating of power? No church, it is 
true, can be delivered from the care of 


mechanism, no power can be utilised 


without machinery. Yet the aim of all 


well-directediskill, in the Church as in the 


world of industry, is to transmit the power 


at one’s command with the least possible 
obstruction or loss; and the chief source 
of waste of power, in a church as in 
a factory, is in the hindering of its energy 
or in diverting it from its 
work. We look, once more, at the issues 
which consume the sessions of ecclesiastical 
councils ; we look, indeed, at the methods 
we are ourselves tempted to employ as sub- 
stitutes for the religious life ; and how far 
away seems the Church of the Spirit! 


“What conclusions these controversies 
may come to,” lately said a brave leader in 
a sorely embarrassed church, “is of no 
consequence: the only important thing is 
And 
what shall bring to an end this waste of 
power, and make the Church of Christ a 
It 


that they shall come to an end.” 


clear channel for the energy of God? 
is a renewal of confidence in the witness 


of the Holy Spirit, a trust like that of 


Jesus in the Spirit of the truth. What the 
Church needs in its preaching and in its 
working is not more mechanism, or 
organisation, or external re-enforcement, 
but more confidence in its message, more 
consecration, more spirituality, more faith. 
The prayer of the present time should not 
be, “ Lord, increase our congregations, our 
statistics, our income,” but, “Lord, in- 
crease our faith.’ The Church of the 
Spirit is a church of faith. 

Once more the Church of the Spirit is a 
ministering Church. By the grace of 


God we have come to a time when the 


chief interest of the world is outward- 
looking, generous, self-forgetting, It is 
the age of the social question; and the 
test of the Church, as of all other human 
organisations, must be found in its contri- 
bution to social service. But how slightly 
we are aware that effectiveness in social 
service does not proceed from the arrange- 
ments of reform! Behind all the social 
mechanism in which we may enlist there is 
a social dynamic to be secured; and the 
fundamental need of an age of social 
service is not so much for more channels of 
social usefulness as for more social wisdom, 
insight, patience and power. And from 
what source does this power of philan- 
thropy proceed? It springs from the 
hidden sense of God, from the life of 
idealism, insight, vision, and faith, as 
the full stream which moves the modern 
industry flows from its secret source 
among the quiet hills. No graver mistake 
could be made than to fancy that the 
outward-lookiug activity of the present 
age is a detachment of its interest from 
religion, It is, on the contrary, a witness 
of religion, as the volume of the stream 
testifies to the abundance of its springs. 
Without a supply of social idealism the 
stream of social service soon runs dry. 
Seventy years ago in the city of Boston 
there occurred a renaissance of practical 
philanthropy, which still gives to the city 
a leadership in social service. From 
one small group of closely associated 
friends there proceeded in those days 
the first illustration in this country of 
scientific charity through the work of 
Tuckerman, the first care of the blind and 
feeble-minded in the work of Dr. Howe, 
the first intelligent care of the insane in 
the work of Dorothea Dix. But whence 
came the spiritual power which poured 


proper 


itself through these channels? It came 
froma person who was neither a ‘reformer 
nor agitator nor practical leader, but a 
preacher, a thinker, a seer. Dr. Tucker- 
man was a lifelong intimate of William 
Hulery Channing. Dr. Howe was within 
the inner circle of his friendship. Miss 
Dix was one of his own household. The 
new philanthropy was the witness of a 
new religious force. Bekind its wisdom 
and devotion lay a new faith in the worth 
of the human soul. Was this an unusual 
relationship in the history of- social 
reform? On the contrary, it is illustrated 
by each transition in the history of social 
progress. Behind the liberty of Florence 
stood the prophecy of Savonarola ; behind 
the Innere Mission of Germany was the 
piety of Francke and of Wichern; 
behind the social movement of the 
Church of England was the philosophy 
of Maurice; behind the new philanthropy 
of Boston the inspiration of the gospel 
of Christ through the preaching of 
Phillips Brooks. Thus it always has 
been; and, if in any congregation to-day 
one observes a new stirring of healthy- 
minded social service, he may be 
sure that back of the sense of the 
human need ' there is a personal source of 
faith and courage, like a throbbing engine 
communicating spiritual power. More 
than all, and behind all, is the new birth 
of philanthropy which proceeded: from 
Christianity itself. It was an epoch 
hardly less marked in its thought of man 
than in its thought of God. The 
“Caritas” of the Christians had a scope 
and quality which the “ Prodigalitas” of 
the Roman world never knew. Yet more 
extraordinary than Christian philanthropy 
itself was the origin of this new love of 
man. Jesus was not a reformer or 
organiser or social agitator; he was a 
prophet, a revealer, a mystic, a seer. Yet 
from his vision of the love of God issued 
the new summons to the service of man. 
“For their sakes,” said Jesus, in perhaps 
his greatest statement of his mission, “I 
sanctify myself.” “For their sakes,”’— 
that is the end toward which the Christian 
life proceeds, the end of generous service. 
“T sanctify myself?’—that is the be- 
ginning from which the Christian life 
proceeds, the dynamic of personal con- 
secration. The disciple of Jesus Christ 
sanctifies himself for others’ sakes. The 
Church of the Spirit is a church of 
love. 

And what then, finally, is this living, 
praying, ministering Church—this Church 
of hope and faith and love? What is it 
but organised religion as Jesus desired. 
that it should live and do its work ? 
With what a mighty hope he viewed the 
movement of the world, white as he saw 
it for his harvest, safe as he felt it to be 
in the guidance of the Spirit of the truth! 
With what a supporting faith he turned 
from all other ways of power, and trusted 
the dynamic of holiness! With what an 
individualised love he gave himself to the 
life of service, not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister! Jesus was the most 
unfaltering of mystics. His spirit dwelt 
in habitual and unhindered communion 
with the Spirit of the truth. “I and my 
Father,” he said, ‘are one.’ But it was 
not the sickly mysticism of self-centred 
meditation: it was the healthy mysti- 
cism which utters itself in self-effacing 
love. ‘Jesus Christ,” says the book of 
Acts, “went about doing good,’ God 
having “anointed him with the Holy-Ghost 
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and with power.’ It was the power of the 
Holy Ghost which made him able to do 
good. The Church of the ministering 
Spirit is the Church of Jesus Christ. 

Aud we, who have our humble part in 
the inheritance of this lineage of the 
Spirit; we, for whom the way of direct 
communion with God has been swept 
clean of obstruction ; we, to whom the 
language of the devout life in all the ages 
is a not unfamiliar tongue; we, who in- 
stead of purchasing witha great price this 
freedom are free-born members of the 
church of the Spirit—what pledge have 
we to make to-night but of a better loyalty 
to the Church that moves and prays and 
ministers—the Church of hope and faith 
and love? How slight has been our 
service, how imperfect our attachment to 
this supreme vocation! How preoccupied 
have been our minds with mechanism, 
and how low has run our stream of 
power! Yet how plain it is that all the 
forces of spiritual vitality in the present 
time conspire to direct us where we ought 
to go! The noise of controversy and the 
discord of dissent are hushed when the 
Spirit of truth, the Comforter, comes. The 
revolving eddies of the age are helpless to 
detain a Church, when it feels beneath its 
life the main current of the life of the 
Spirit, The future welcomes the Church 
of the Spirit, as a strong breeze comes 
up out of the sea and swells the sails that 
have been long becalmed ; and the Church 
which gives itself to that persuasion of 
the Spirit, coming as the wind comes, 
viewless, but full of power, is borne on 
like a vessel that heads at last upon her 
proper course. The restlessness of her 
crew is still as they hasten to their new 
obedience ; and they sing together as they 
trim their sails— 

Why labour at the dull mechanic oar, 

When the fresh breeze is blowing, 
And the swift current flowing, 
Right onward to the eternal shore ? 


THE OLD AND THE NEW.* 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH WOOD. 


* Ye shall eat old store, and bring forth 
the old because of the new.” —Lev, xxvi. 10. 


Amona the crowd of thoughts sug- 
gested by the glorious days of harvest, 
there is one in the background which we 
might bring to the front with a good deal 
of profit—namely, the inexhaustible plenty 
and ever-continued fruitfulness of the 
earth. Did you ever consider kow all 
man’s wealth comes out of the earth, how 
God’s great gift to man which includes all 
others for the outward life is the earth, 
how the earth is humanity’s cruse of oil 
which is never dry and barrel of meal 
which is never empty? And we need not 
wait for harvest to have this borne in upon 
us. If we have the open eye, the busy 
street will serve our purpose almost as 
well ascornfields and orchards, the granary 
and the mill. Dr. Johnson, no great 
lover of the country, when asked to take 
w walk, replied: “A walk? there is no 
walk like that down Fleet-street.”’ Well, 
Fleet-street will suit us admirably, or any 
other street where thereare shops, trades,and 
factories. What are all these shops filled 
with? The two cardinal wants of human 
beings—food and raiment. Food in its 
plainer or daintier forms; raiment of 


* A sermon preached in Upper Chapel, Sheftield, 
on Thursday, Oct. 18, in commemoration of the Bi- 
centenary of the Chapel, 


endless colour, texture, use and ornament. 
All the familiar things of man’s life come 
out of the earth, not only corn and wine 
and oil, but iron, copper, jewels, gold and 
silver, the fire in our grates, the pigments 
and canvas of the artist, the violin of the 
musician, the soldier’s rifle, all noble 
buildings, trains and steamships, all 
finally have the earth for their mother. 
The earth it is which feeds the people, 
clothes the people, adorns the people, 
employs their labour, calls forth their 
skill, gives them all their wealth. All this 
the earth has been doing ever since man 
first appeared upon it. We have taken 
out of the bosom of the earth, for 
thousands of generations, countless 
treasures, and stiil the earth is full of 
bounty and pours of her abundance into 
our laps. How many harvests have been 
reaped, and yet the earth never yielded so 
much to man’s labour as_ she does to-day. 
Harvest treads hard upon the heels of 
harvest. The earth is scarcely stripped 
of corn and fruit before it bursts again 
into leaf and bud. 

This is the thought of our text: “Ye 
shall eat of the old store, and carry forth 
the old from your barns to make place for 
the new.” It is a picturesque way of 
saying that before the stores of one 
harvest are exhausted another shall have 
given its.fruit. All, through the winter, 
spring, and summer the granaries shall 
yield supplies. And when the new wheat 
comes there will still be some of the old in 
store, and men will have to bring it forth, to 
empty their barns that room may be found 
for the fresh supplies which the blessing 
of God has sent. The same idea of super- 
abundant yield is given under another 
form in verse 5: “ Your threshing shall 
reach into vintage, and vintage shall reach 
unto the sowing time, and ye shall eat 
your bread to the full.” One is at once 
reminded of the striking words of Amos: 
“ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
when the plowman shall overtake the reaper, 
and the treader of grapes him that soweth 
the seed.” The harvest of corn is hardly 
finished before the harvest of grapes 
begins, the grapes are scarcely pressed in 
the vat before the olives are ready. One 
blessing follows another with unbroken 
continuity ; harvest succeeds harvest so 
rapidly that the remains of one have to 
be brought out to make room for the next. 

It is no dull analogy which makes us 
see in the seasons of Nature images of 
human life. It is no mere dream of the 
poet that the external world is fitted to 
the mind. Cloud and sunshine, seed-time 
and harvest, the stages of growth, the 
shepherd’s care, the loveliness of the lilies, 
the falling sparrow—all these are, that 
they may furnish the soul of man with 
pictures and parables by which to set 
forth and speak of the inner life. 

The outward form is not the whole, 
But clearly has been moulded 

To image forth an inward soul 
That dimly is unfolded, 

So we apply the phenomena of harvest 
to the higher region of our spiritual ex- 
perience, For my purpose to-day I take 
the hint and the suggestion I find in our 
text, “Ye shall eat the old store and 
bring forth the old because of the new,” as 
indicating our duty towards new occasions, 
new ideas, new duties, new conceptions of 
truth and life. We have sometimes to 
bring forth what remains of the old that 
we may receive the new. And it is not 
always easy or pleasant to accept the 


change. Men and churches, communities 
and institutions naturally cherish the old 
and part from it with reluctance. But when 
a new harvest is at the door the old must 
be brought forth and set aside, with 
thankfulness, indeed, that it did so much 
for us, but also with joy that fresh stores 
are adding to our wealth. 

We all get endeared to the old—old em- 
ployments, old habits, old opinions, old 
creeds, old social conceptions ; old things 
become very precious to us just because 
we are so familiar with them, and because 
in other days they nourished our life. 
But things which have had their day must 
now give place to newer thoughts and newer 
ideals, and the new ways of an advanc- 
ing age, and another set of conditions. In 
their day these old things were good ; 
we lived by them, we ate of their store ; but 
anew harvest waits for us, and we must 
bring forth the remnants of the old that 
are beginning to be stale and musty. 

How many a man finds by painful 
experience, by loss or decay of trade, that 
the old methods of doing business which 
once sufficed are now out of date. The 
manufacturer must bring forth his old 
machinery and sell it for scrap iron that 
new inventions may take its place ; the mer- 
chant must discard many an old tradition 
that he may adapt his business to the new 
age. 

“There are new social ideals which 
compel men to bring forth and put aside 
those which prevailed in their youth; 
there are new relations of classes, 
new conceptions of the place of 
employers and employed, new notions 
of the rights of children. Everybody 
can see, however much many may 
deplore it, that the old attitude of parent 
to child and of child to parent is rapidly 
passing away. Much of the old authority 
on the one hand, much of the old defer- 
ence on the other, have disappeared from 
family life. It is a change which, no 
doubt, has its perils, yet on the whole it 
leads to freer, healthier, manlier life. But 
how reluctant men are to acknowledge it. 
You remember how the father of Eliza- 
beth Barrett forbade her marriage with 
Robert Browning, and how, when it was 
accomplished without his leave, he shut 
his door upon his daughter, and never 
spoke to her, wrote to her, or saw her 
again. He could not see that she had a 
right to her own life and to live it in her 
own fashion—that she was an _ inde- 
pendent being. His family revolved 
around him ; all must be subject to his will 
and consult his convenience. His daughter 
was his own private personal property. 
That is an extreme instance, it is true, but 
it represents a class of men who cannot, 
recognise the great change which has 
come over family life, and who cling to 
the old conceptions when new ones are at 
the door. 

So it has been and will be with the 
history of religious thought in the record 
of man’s spititual progress. 

What a substitution of the new for the 
old was there at the coming of Christ. 
The old narrow customs of Judaism 
gave way to the new principles of 
Christianity, the old rules of conduct to 
new ideals of character, the old local 
worship of God and the old idea of a 
special sanctity in the Jerusalem temple to 
the broader conception of a God every- 
where to be found, everywhere to be wor- 
shipped, and of every place as hallowed 
ground, 
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Or what a substitution of the new for 
the old was there at the Protestant Refor- 
mation. The old authority of the Church 
gave way to the new authority of the Bible, 
the old priestly guidance to the new idea 
of private judgment and individual respon- 
sibility. 

Judaism had been a harvest which fed 
the spiritual life of the world for ages, 
But at last it gave way to something 
better. Romanism had filled the barns 
and supplied man’s ethical and religious 
wants in many lands. But then came a 
new light and a new truth, like a fresh 
harvest. 

Think you that there is no more to 
learn, no more to unlearn, or that the 
Reformation was God’s final word about 
Religion ? Think you that there is no new 
light to receive, no old lamps to discard 
for new, no new harvest for the necessities 
of a new world ? 

For it is a new world in which we live. 
In a measure, of which few of us dream, 
“Old things have passed away, all things 
have become new.” It is not only that we 
have new means of locomotion, new 
methods of business and new processes of 
trade. Nor is it only that we have new 
populations thronging around us, new 
notions of political rights and duties; 
that science has founded a new empire; 
that the world is full of a new wonder ; 
and that society is instinct with new ideas 
and thrilling with a new vitality. The 
change which marks our time is far more 
radical than the ordinary expansive and 
progressive movement which follows the 
advent of each young generation. There 
is a sense in which all things pass 
away and many things become new 
as each phalanx of the human army 
passes forth into the world. The young 
age is always revolutionary. Society is 
always casting its skin, with more or less 
of sickness and sadness. Nevertheless it 
comes forth in due time with fresh vigour 
and a braver dress. But the great changes 
of the nineteenth century are far more 
revolutionary than the world has known 
since the introduction of Christianity. 
Mr. Balfour, in his address on “The Nine- 
teenth Century,” delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, tells us that ‘“ No 
century has ever seen so great a change 
in our intellectual apprehension of the 
world.” He asks us to construct an 
imaginary conversation between a man of 
science who lived a century ago and one 
who lived two centuries ago—say, between 
Priestley, who died in 1804, and Hooke, 
who died in 1703. We should find that 
the speakers met on equal terms. Nothing 
had happened during the hundred years 
that separated them to make their 
language strange to each other. But 
imagine Priestley brought to life and 
holding a conversation with some modern 
man of science, and a very different state 
of things would present itself. Their 
ideas, their philosophy, their very 
language would be different. 


It is not simply [says Mr. Balfour] 
that this century has witnessed a_ pro- 
digious and unexampled growth in our stock 
of knowledge, for new knowledge might 
accumulate without end, and yet do 
no more than fill in, without materially 
changing, the outlines already traced by 
the old. Something much more important 
than this has happened. Our whole point 
of view has altered. The mental frame- 
work in which we arrange the separate facts 
in the world of men and things is a new 
framework, We not only see more, we see 


differently. It is not too much to say that 
for us, in the year 1900, the world considered 
as a pageant, slowly unrolling itself through 
the ages, is a wholly different world from 
that which presented itself to the imagina- 
tion of our forefathers 100 years ago. Iam 
not sure that it would be too much to say 
that in this particular we differ more from 
them than they differed from the Baby- 
lonians. 

It was not to be expected that the 
Churches and theology would escape the 
revolutionary changes of our times. They 
also have come up for judgment and 
revision. The new science, the new 
criticism, the new methods of interpreta- 
tion, the new uprising of Democracy, the 
new sense of Humanity, have conspired to 
put the old creeds into the melting pot, 
and to give religion a new and more 
adequate expression. We say this with- 
out any disparagement of the old. The 
old was once the new; men _ were 
nourished by it as by an abundant 
harvest; it bred stalwart souls, men of 
bone and sinew; but now God speaks to 
us in another of His “ divers-ways,” and 
brings a new harvest to our doors. 

But, alas! men often go on clinging to 
old things after they have become musty 
by long lying in the granary, and when 
room is wanted for the new fruit gathered 
in from the fields of God. There is many 
an old doctrine of theology, many an old 
tradition of the Church, which is no 
longer fragrant and life-giving, but is fit 
only to be cast out of the minds of men 
and the structure of the Church. The 
Church is called to sweep out the remains 
of much that is old, the poor remnants 
of old time harvests, in order to take in 
the new blessings, the fuller knowledge, 
the larger science, the finer social obliga- 
tions of our day! What is this folly which 
fetters the Church of God with the archaic 
formularies, confessions, and articles of 
the past? Tam amazed at the way in 
which men and churches are sweeping in 
the corners and bins of the barn for seeds 
and relics from the past—always going 
back for their ideas of doctrine, of religion, 
of church life and the conduct of worship 
—hback, some of them, to the sixteenth 
century, and some to the fourth, 
and some to the apostolic age. How 
musty are many of these old things 
on which men were once nourished— 
auricular confession, priestly pretensions, 
sacerdotal claims, the virtues of incense! 
How musty are many of the doctrines 
of the Reformation, the infallibility of 
the Bible, substitutionary atonement, 
eternal torment, a material hell, total 
depravity, election! Men are afraid of 
the light which shines to-day. The 
present terrifies them. Back they go to 
the past. One thinks he can find in 
Luther the perfect and final theology ; 
another swears by Tertullian ; another is 
anxious to know whether Paul was a 
Trinitarian or a Unitarian. Surely such 
anxious retrospection would not be 
thought a healthy symptom in any other 
sphere of life! Life looks onward, not 
backward, and the man does not pride him- 
self exactly on being the same as the boy. 
An institution is healthy not as it lives 
on its past, or tries to reproduce the glories 
of other days, but in proportion to the 
confident freedom with which it adapts 
itself to meet new conditions. The old is 
brought forth that place may be found for 
the new. We mourn over our failures, 
and God knows they are many and sad. 
And we think we can mend them by going 


back to old orthodoxies. We remember 
the once glowing vitality of our churches, 
and compare it with their present condi- 
tions, wondering how we can bring back 
the successes of the past. Brothers, we 
never can bring back past successes. It 
is in appreciation of the new time with its 
new needs that we must lay our plans. 
“Wilt thou not at this time restore the 
kingdom again to Israel?” said the 
apostles, still with their gaze riveted on 
what the kingdom had been in the olden 
time. It was a wistful, pathetic prayer. 
But it could not be. The disciples, 
failing to understand the new time and 
the new principles by which to mould 
it for God, hoped for some revival 
of the glories of Elijah and David. 
“Wilt thou not restore again the kingdom 
to Israel ?”? It was a prayer unfulfilled in 
the way they expected, but in a nobler 
way, and ina way they had not conceived, 
gloriously fulfilled. For that most 
amazing kingdom, which was not, indeed, 
restored to Israel, but opened and made 
free to all the world, was slowly estab- 
lished by the labours of these very men 
when once it dawned upon them that the 
past could never be restored. And the 
kingdom founded by them, and which 
was not at all what at first they had 
looked for, was grander far, more glorious 
in its sway and power than any restora- 
tion, such as they pictured, of the old 
Israelite throne. It was a larger, deeper 
task to which they were called than any 
restoration—to shape a new world, to 
bring in a new heaven and a new earth. 
Oh, what failures they met with, what 
checks and disappointments, what losses 
and sorrows! The new kingdom did not 
start up in a night like some magical 
palace. Things did not prosper easily. 
At times there was no progress at all, but 
only decline and defeat. We see these 
men toiling as we toil, doubting as we 
doubt, jarring as we jar; struggling, 
beaten, baffled, yet still labouring, still 
carried through, still moving on. The 
new truth did not swiftly make its way. 
It was preached by men who were 
hunery, and sick, and tired. It is our 
own experience. We are sore and dis- 
appointed at the slow growth of ideas; 
we are dismayed before the seeming waste 


of effort. The new truth is so long in 
taking hold. To us it is so obvious, so 
gracious, so transparent. A nobler 


thought of God is sown broadcast by the 
prophets, by a Robertson, or a Parker, or 
a Maurice, or a Tennyson, or a Martineau, 
and surely we think the harvest will soon 
appear in the whole land-rejoicing 
because of the new light and the brighter 
sunshine. Oh! the dreary mishaps that 
overtake the good hope, the failures, the 
bitter disappointments. Surely it were 
easier to restore the kingdom again to 
Israel than to bring this new thing to 
birth ! 

Brethren, you are elebrating to-day, 
with joy and gratitude, the two-hundredth 
anniversary of your church. From far 
and near friends gather to join in your 
rejoicing, to greet you with congratula- 
tions, to sympathise in your festival. 
This church, born in stormy and troublous 
times, has a history of which you may 
well be proud. Founded by strong and 
faithful souls long since passed away 
from earth, it has borne throughout its 
long history witness to intellectual free- 
dom, to religious liberty and to the saving 
things of grace and character, looking only 
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in its members for the inspiration of per- 
sonal piety. Here the timid have learned 
to be brave, here the weak have been made 
strong, here men gave a welcome and a 
home to the new truth which knocked at 
their door, and here the same cry has 
sounded in the ears of succeeding genera- 
tions, “ Sursum corda.” May the God 
of the fathers be the God of the children. 
To-day your minds are filled with 
thoughts of the past—faces of dear ones 
whom you have “loved long since and 
lost awhile” gleam out upon you 


from these walls where they wor- 
shipped; memories of saintly souls 
are in your hearts; voices of past 


generations mingle in your song of praise. 
You do well to keep holy-day with music 
and mirth. But there is a new harvest 
in the field, a new time at your doors, 
a new world, which your fathers knew not, 
with new needs and new ideals, waiting 
for your ministry. Even churches like 
this are apt to be content with the 
old ways, the old traditions, the old con- 
troversies, the'old conceptions of church life 
and effort—the stale remnants of other 
harvests. You also are called to bring forth 
the old and find place for the new. It is 
not unknown that our Free Churches also 
are sometimes given to scraping in the 
corners of the barn and at the bottom of 
the bin for a few musty seeds left over 
from ancient {harvests. There are those 
among us .who fail to realise that the 
doctrinal controversies which seemed at 
one time to give our churches their raison 
détre are now nearly all past issues. 
Even the Trinitarian discussion, once go 
active, is a pale ghost of its former self. 
The stream of thought and inquiry has 
swept by the things that were vital half-a- 
century ago, and left them high and dry 
on the bank. We are face to face with 
other problems, and problems of far 
‘greater importance. It is no longer the 
doctrinal aspect of Christianity which is 
in question, but its relation to the social 
ideas of ourday. Christianity has broken 
out of the old bounds of doctrine. Our 
Church did a noble work in simplifying 
and purifying the dogmas of the Church, 
in getting a way for a larger tolerance, in 
emphasising the truth that saving faith is 
not faith in opinion and creeds but 
fidelity to love and righteousness, and to 
the ideal of life all men gee in Jesus. 
But new times require a new ministry. 
We see on every hand a wonderful thing 
—namely, the strenuous attempt to apply 
the teaching of Jesus to the problems of 
social welfare. Whether it be Mr. Fiske 
and Henry George in America, or Tolstoy 
in Russia, or Ruskin and William Morris 
in England, or Victor Hugo in France, or 
even such a poor creature as Marie Corelli, 
all have formally essayed to bring the 
spirit, the character, and the ideas of Jesus 
into touch with the actualities of life. I 
know thatthe work of Biblical criticism and 
doctrinal reconstruction must go on—but 
the new harvest waiting to be gathered in 
is mainly in other directions. Our strength 
will not be, as in the past, in our doctrinal 
protest. ‘‘ Lord, wilt thou not at this time 
restore the kingdom again to Israel |? ” 
No, it cannot be. The old answered a 
noble purpose, but a new kingdom is before 
us. The many chaptered story of the 
human struggle for good takes on another 
form in the twentieth century, and itis for 
our churches to rise to the level of the 
new ideals and conditions, mingling the 
temper of seriousness and Christ-like 


sympathy with the passionate hopes of the 
new age for a fairer social justice. Jn 
all Christian churches, but especially in our 
own, the ear catches the vibrations of 
change and a new birth. The task of 
adapting Christianity not only to the new 
intellectual life but also to the new con- 
ceptions of social obligation is laid upon 
us. The world is instinct with a new 
interest in, a new sense of responsibility 
towards, our brother man. It is ours to 
show that in the Sufferer of Calvary there 
is set forever before the wondering eyes of 
men a type of brotherhood far more 
beautiful than all their dreams. The 
greatest epoch in the world’s history since 
the coming of Christ is about us. New 
forces which for years have been swelling 
through innumerable channels are bursting 
forth for the re-fertilisation of human 
lifeand thought. New conceptions of the 
functions of government, new relations of 
the State to the individual, the idea of a 
community, a city, a state, as an organic 
whole, a real unit, a genuine being with its 
own character and powers, its own 
capacities and responsibilities—these are 
the waters which are flooding -all lands. 
Or to go back to the figure of our text, 
this is the new store we must gather into 
our barns, To claim this harvest of ideas, 


hopes and. efforts for Christ, to leaven it 


with the Master’s spirit, to give it ex- 
pression in the life of the Church, to 


welcome the new social aspiration after a 


larger and profounder brotherhood of 


men, to teach men to realise the greater 


responsibilities and the finer ethical 


splendours of the new social conception—- 
this isour mission, andifor this{we are called 
upon to bring out the remnants of old 


harvests thatwe may find room for the new. 
These historic churches of ours are face to 
face with a new world. What then ? 


Do not crouch to-day and worship 
The old Past, whose life is fled ; 

Hush your voice in tender reverence, 
Crowned he lies, but cold and dead. 


For tbe Present reigns our monarch, 
With an added weight of hours; 

Honour her, for she is mighty, 
Honour her, for she is ours. 


Noble things the’great Past promised, 
Holy dreams, both strange and new 4 

But the Present shall fulfil them— 
What he promised, she shall do, 
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MR. HENRY J. M‘CANCE, D.L.. 


Tue congregation of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Dunmutry, have suffered a 
great loss in the death on Wednesday, 
Oct. 24, after a lingering illness, of Mr. H. 
J. M‘Cance, who had been a devoted 
member fromthe days of Dr. Montgomery’s 
ministry to the present time, Born at 
Dunmurry, May 23, 1829, the youngest 
son of the late John M‘Cance, formerly 
member for Belfast, Henry Jones M‘Cance 
entered in 1845 into the linen business in 
Belfast, and remained actively engaged in 
this and similar pursuits until 1868, when 
he became a director of the Ulster Bank- 
ing Company. For some years he served 
on the Belfast Harbour Board, and held 
many offices of trust, including that of 
Deputy-Lieutenant for county Antrim 
and for the county and borough of Belfast. 
A few years ago he was High Sheriff of 
his native county. A Liberal of the old 
school, he became at the time of the great 
division a Unionist. He was one of the 
original members of the Ulster Reform 
Club, and in 1897 was president. Hold- 
ing high rank in the commercial world 
and in public esteem, Mr. M‘Cance was 
honoured not only as a conscientious and 
public-spirited citizen, but as a man of 
true benevolence and liberality, the sym- 
pathetic friend of many philanthropic 
undertakings, 

The funeral service last Saturday was 
conducted by the Rev. J. A. Kelly, the 
grave being in the burying ground of 
Drumbeg Church, and on the following 
Sunday morning Mr. Kelly preached a 
memorial sermon at Dunmurry, in 
which he spoke with much feeling of Mr. 
M‘Cance as one of Nature’s noblemen 
and a life-long member of that congrega~ 
tion, and then proceeded as follows :— 

“‘ His simple, unquestioning faith found 
a congenial home here, and, while liberal 
in his help of other Christian denomina- 
tions, yet this worshipping society occupied 
the first place in his affections. In a 
naturally good heart dwelt a faith having 
its roots embedded in the doctrine of the 
fatherhood of God, the leadership of 
Christ, the brotherhood of man, and the 
immortality of the soul. He was a cordial 
supporter of this and kindred congrega- 
tions which proclaim a full and open 
acknowledgment of allegiance to the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the only King and 
Head of the Church, and which also stand 
for the maintenance of the great principles 
of the Reformation—namely, the suffi- 
ciency of the Scripture, the right of 
private judgment, and the rejection of 
human authority on matters of faith. 
And you will find that is not a bad ground 
for a Church to occupy at this present 
moment, with growing sacerdotalism on 
the one hand and scepticism on the other, 
and a sorry day it will be for our land 
when those principles are forgotten. Mr. 
M‘Cance held a number of offices in the 
Synod and Association to which this con- 
gregation belongs, being a trustee of the 
Sustentation Fund of the former body, 
and hon. treasurer of the Orphan Fund of 
the latter from the time of its inception 
till his death, and no more sympathetic 
orphan treasurer could possibly be found. 
The fatherless, the widow, and those 
needing a friend never appealed to him in 
vain ; and how many were helped by him 
before they were forced to appeal! Not 
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only here, but in every walk of life, how 


many sadly mourn his departure!” 


a The innate goodness of our friend's 
heart made it a delightful thing to be 


associated with him in any work, and the 
power which he acquired, through life- 


long habit of thought for others, of 
putting himself in another’s place, made 


him the friend not only of those in his 


own rank in life, but of persons in every 
rank, He had a word for all sorts and 


conditions of men and women, and it was 


his joy to be amongst young people and 


children. He had the facility for entering 
not only into the sorrows of his fellows, 


but, what is more difficult still, of rejoicing 
with unqualified zest in the good fortune of 


his acquaintances. And one other message 
from him and I have done. 
message ? ‘ Be kindly affectioned one to 
another, with brotherly love; in honour 
preferring one another.’ To part with one 
whose name has become a synonym for all 
that is kindly, generous, unselfish, 
humble and Christian, is no easy task, 
but it heth on us to thank God for His 
great goodness in having given him for so 
many years to us; and surely we are 
called upon to close up our ranks, to 


redouble our zeal and earnestness, in 


order to make up in some measure for his 
departure, and, while we pray God to give 
the world more good gifts like to the one 
He has just taken away, yet we may be 
pardoned if we in our inner hearts believe 
that we shall not soon look upon his like 
again.” 

Mr. Kelly ended by reading Tennyson’s 
“ Crossing the Bar,” and at the conclusion 


of the service the “ Dead March” in Saul 


was played, 
———————— 
MRS. ELIZABETH DAVIES. 
In the death of Mrs. Davies, the Church 
of Divine Unity, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


has lost one of its most loyal members, 
and our Household of: Faith is bereaved 


of a most earnest and faithful supporter 


of the Unitarian cause. Her unwavering 
conviction of the goodness of God and the 
hope of eternal life sustained her in her 
duties, consoled her in her great suffer- 
ings, and enabled her to face death with- 
out one thought of fear. Her empty place 
in the family pew will touch our hearts 
with sadness; but we who shared her 
friendship will never cease to be thankful 
for the years during which we _ were 
_privileged to know and love her. Outside 
the circle of her Church, Mrs. Davies was 
esteemed for the active interest she took 
in philanthropic enterprises ; especially do 
the Gateshead Children’s Hospital and the 
Mission to the Blind owe much to her 
wise supervision and generous support. 
But it was as wife and mother in her 
beautiful home at Park View that she 
most of all won our hearts. She was a 
perfect hostess,her kindly welcome making 
the visitor feel at once at home, whether 
he were some distinguished guest or a 
young student on a visit to supply our 
pulpit. Many of our ministers will remem- 
ber with affection the days they spent with 
us when they enjoyed the gracious hospi- 
tality always extended to them in her 
household. On Sunday morning, Oct. 28, 
the Rey. Frank Walters preached on “ The 
Vietory over Death,” and at the close of 
the sermon, made reference to the death 
of this devoted member of his church. 
HAW 
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For the Very Little Ones: About Cats. 
I nore, children, that you all love 


animals and are kind and good to them; 
but I often see boys very unkind to cats— 
setting dogs to bark at them and chase 
them, or throwing stones at them—and I 


feel very sorry for the poor little creatures, 
who are in terror at ill-treatment. And 
only see, if they are kindly treated, what 
charming little friends and companions 


they are, and how trustfully they look at 
you with their beautiful eyes, and purr a 


grateful and happy little song to you. 


One day when I was going by the 


Underground Railway I had to wait for 
a train at Gower-street Station. 
was a dingy-looking room under the 


stairs, and the door stood open, and out 
of this room on to the platform came a 
pretty grey and black striped cat with 
very large eyes; she looked quite at home, 
and I went to speak to her, but she 
turned aside to a corner below the stairs, 


and there stood an open box with clean 


shavings in it, and in the box amongst 
lovely _ tiny 


the shavings were two 
kittens. Pussy walked into the box 
and sat down with her little children. 


A porter came out of the same dingy 
cat had 
a glance at the 
box in the corner outside, and a smile 
spread over his grimy face, and puss 
looked up at him and purred. The next 
time I passed Gower-street Station the two 
little kittens were out on the platform, 
and playing round the feet of the porter 
who changed the notice telling where the 
The great noisy rushing 
train came into the station, but the two 
little kittens did not notice it a bit, and 
puss sat by watching them perfectly trust- 
The 
and 
sbowed them that they were to run away 
from the train, and they frolicked off 
Don’t you think that 
was a nice man, to be so kind to the three 


little room from which the 
come, and he took 


trains went. 


ful and without a shade of fear. 
porter turned the kittens round 


towards their box. 


little cats? Another day when I passed 
I did not see the kittens or the cat or the 
box; and I asked a rather grand-looking 
solemn man in uniform whether the two 
little kittens had grown up and gone to 
new homes; his face brightened up, and 
he answered: “O no, they are both there 
still.” They were evidently great pets 
with the men. 

Some people are so cruel and thought- 
less as to go away from home for their 
holidays and leave their cat behind, alone 
and uncared for. Do they never think of 
the poor little friend, left to shift for her- 
self, and without a home that she can 
get into, and no one to feed her, whilst 
they are enjoying their holiday? Ihave 
geen so many poor lost and deserted cats 
in the streets, some so ill and starved and 
miserable, that it is quite piteous ; and 
they are so grateful for a kind look or a 
little stroke and word of pity, that they 
run after you in hopes of being taken in. 
Do you know (you children who live in 
London) that there is a home for lost cats 
at 388, Ferdinand-street, Camden-town, 
N.W.? If you can keep a stray cat for a 
few hours, and send a postcard to that 
address, a little covered cart will come 
very quickly to fetch poor pussy away, 
and you have only to give a shilling to 
the man, . Most of the cats that the cart 
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takes they put to a painless death by 
giving them something which sends them 
quietly to sleep, and they never wake 
again ; it seems sad, but how much better 
than slow starvation, and being hunted 
from one area to another—poor little 
things that love warmth and comfort and 
kindness. 

One day I was in the Square garden, 
and a little cat was very friendly, and 
came and sat with me. All at once I 
heard a house-door shut, and pussy flew 
away towards the sound, and at the garden 
gate she meta big boy and a little girl— 
he carrying a jug of milk and a saucer, 
and she a little dish of food. The little 
cat was soon busy with her food, and 
another cat came and asked for some, 
and the children gave him a little too. 
But it was the little tortoise-shell cat that 
was their special friend. They had found 
her as a stray and deserted cat, trying to 
pick up a living for herself in the garden 
and Square ; and every day they brought 
her food out into the garden, and she knew 
the sound of their house-door, though 
to me it sounded like any other. But I 
found that there was a delightful mystery 
about her, and the children began with 
whispers to go to a shady corner of the 
garden, when pussy had done her dinner, 
she running trustfully beside them. So I 
went after them to see what it was; and 
the children let me see all about it. And 
what do you think? There amongst the 
bushes was a large box (with a hinged lid 
to it), which the children’s mother had let 
them give to pussy for her house. The 
lid was propped open with some sticks, so 
that she could get in and out and yet be 
sheltered from the rain; and there was a 
bit of carpet inside for a bed, and on the 
carpet in the box was—what? A wee 
kitten exactly like its mother, shakin g about 
on little tottering straggling legs, with its 
eyes only just open! Pussy jumped in 
and licked it and talked to it, and then 
looked up trustfully at us. And these 
children never forgot to feed the little 
mother cat, and as the kitten grew bigger 
I saw them carrying it about the garden. 
Then they found a home for it, and I 
believe they found one for the mother cat, 
too, before the wintercame. But very few 
stray little cats meet with such kind 
friends, and I thought you would like to 
hear these two little stories of nice people 
who were kind to the poor little animals, 
and learn that there is a “home” to send 
them to if you cannot feed and keep them. 
Keep the address of the home, and do not 
forget to write for that little cart to come 
and take any lost cats that would other- 
wise die a miserable death by starvation. 
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MAX MULLER. 


By the death of the Right Hon. 
Professor Max Munusr Oxford loses a 
teacher whose voice had indeed long 
been silent within her walls, but whose 
fame is spread all round the world. His 
residence in the University covered a 
period of more than half-a-century—a 
period of immense change in the theo- 
logical conceptions of Knglish ortho- 


doxy. In that change Professor Max 
Munter had no small share. He 
opened no direct attack upon the 


ancient strongholds. But he laboured 
with extraordinary patience and courage 
to secure the recognition of facts which 
placed the history of religion in an 
entirely new light. Almost alone and 
unaided he laid the foundation of the 
modern comparative study of religion, 
and he succeeded in inducing the most 
conservative University in the kingdom 
to undertake the colossal enterprise of 
publishing a series of translations from 
the greater Bible of the world. 

Son of the poet, Winnetm Muuer, 
he carried with him into his studies the 
poet’s sympathy for all forms of human 
thought and life, the poet’s power to 
enter imaginatively into the ideas and 
the language of other races and times. 
It was this capacity for spiritual appre- 
ciation which made him go admirable 
an interpreter of the higher aspirations 
that lay hidin archaic modes of utterance 
which neither dictionary nor grammar 
could display. He insisted that they 
should always be estimated by their 
highest instead of their lowest. But 
this vivid sympathy never parted 
company with science, or forgot that 
the teacher must as far as possible 
know all the facts. Only an immense 
untiring industry, sedulously cultivated 


from his early student days, could have 
enabled Professor Max Miuuer to cope 
with so vast a variety of subjects. In 
his twenty-first year (1844) he opens 
his career as a scholar at Leipzig with 
a translation of a Sanskrit book of 
fables. He studies comparative philo- 
logy at Berlin under Borr, and philo- 
sophy under ScHeLLine, whose genius 
had a distinct affinity with some of the 
Oriental teachings which he was after- 
wards himself to expound. He passes 
to Paris, where in 1845-46 he lays the 
foundations under the great French 
scholar, Eucens Burnovur, of that 
laborious task to which more than a 
quarter-of-a-century was to be dedicated, 
the publication of the ancient text of 
the hymns of the Rig Veda. With the 
help of Chevalier Bunsen he settles 
at Oxford in 1847 ; the first volume is 
published in 1849; the sixth and last 
in 1873. In the oldest literary monu- 
ment of the Aryans of India he finds 
the clues of language and of thought by 
which to explain the origins of classical 
mythology ; he introduces Fnglish 
students to comparative philology, 
and founds a school of interpretation 
of early myths, the principles of which 
were soon carried far beyond his first 
applications. He discusses the theory 
of evolution—from the side of lan- 
guage—with Darwin. From the same 
point of view he approaches the science 
of human thought, flinging off as a kind 
of by-play a translation of Kant’s 
‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason.” With a 
zeal that never flags he produces two 
massive volumes of ‘‘ Contributions to 
Mythology”? in 1897; and only last 
year issued, at the age of seventy-five, 
an elaborate “treatise on the ‘ Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy.” And 
all this while new editions follow the 
old; fresh texts are edited ; essays, 
lectures, books are poured out in swift 
succession ; a huge correspondence is 
maintained ; music and society are his 
diversions ; on rare occasions he inter- 
venes in politics ; but he never relaxes 
his hold on the central interest of his life 
—the history of religion, its origin and 
development. 

The Oxford to which the young Max 
Mutter came in 1847 had recently felt 
the shocks of the Tractarian movement 
and the secession of Newman and others 
to the Roman Church. Jowztr and 
STANLEY were planning their commen- 
taries on the Pauline letters. Ten years 
later when the project of “Essays and 
Reviews”’ was first conceived, Jowrrr 
could still deplore the ‘abominable 
system of terrorism which prevents the 
statement of the plainest facts.”” The 
Anglican Church, committed by its 
Articles (as Dr. RasupauL reminded us 
a year or two back) to the doctrine 
that ‘the virtues of Soorares were 
sins,” was not disposed to listen to any 
plea on behalf of religions outside the 
Bible. =F repertck Denison Maurice 
had raised a courageous but solitary 
voice in his lectures on “ The Religions 
of the World”; and Professor Max 
Muuuer found it necessary (1858) to 


rebuke the spirit in which another 
student (with more learning but less 
charity), Mr. Cuarnes Harpwick, in 
his ‘Christ and other Masters,’ seemed 
to set himself to disparage alien forms 
of faith, “in a tone of offended ortho- 
doxy, which may or may not be right 
in modern controversy, but ~ which 
entirely disregards the fact that it has 
pleased Gop to let millions of human 
beings be born on earth without a 
chance of ever hearing of the existence 
of the Gospel.” In 1859 the “ History 
of Sanskrit Literature” laid stress on 
some of the higher elements in the 
Vedic hymns, and vindicated the reality 
of the moral and religious experience 
which they implied. Next year Pro- 
fessor Max Miuuuer was a candidate for 
the Boden Professorship of Sanskrit. 
He was a German, and German theo- 
logy was dreaded: he was the friend of 
Bunsen, and the exposition of Bunsen’s 
researches in ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
by Dr. Rownann Wriuurims, had just 
begun to excite a kind of unreasoning 
rage. In Sranuey he found a staunch 
ally ; but Sranury, too, was suspected. 
Orthodoxy was, for the most part, 
ranged on behalf of Professor Monier 
Witirams, though the names of the 
Bishop of Oxrorp, Pusgy, and Kasur 
among Max Muuuer’s supporters ought 
to have disarmed apprehension. The 
appeal lay to the whole body of 
graduates assembled in Convocation. 
A few days before the battle Jowsrr 
wrote from Balliol :— 

Dr. Stanley has been most kindly and 
vigorously trying to get an endowment for 
the Greek Professorship, but hitherto has 
been “dodged” by the inexhaustible 
resources of Dr. Pusey. 5, ihe, 
Miller is on the eve of his great con- 
test, in which I wish him success, though 
I have never been able to settle whether 
he or Mr. Williams is likely to do most 
for the cause of Indian Missions. j 
About 1,400 “ wild curates’”’ and others 
are expected in Oxford on Friday. 

The election went in favour of Pro- 
fessor Monter Wiruutams, but Max 
Muuuer pursued his way undisturbed. 
Always a champion of freedom, he urged 
Srantey to invite Dr. Cotenso to preach 
in the Abbey, where he had himself 
appeared the year before (1873) as a lay- 
man, to discourse on Missions. Out of 
his stores of learning came lecture and 
essay all directed to the same end, the 
demonstration that ‘there is hardly 
one religion which does not contain 
some truth, some important truth, 
truth sufficient to enable those who 
seek the Lorp and feel after Him, to 
find Him in their hour of need.” He 
pointed to the broad and comprehen- 
sive spirit of the early Christian 
teachers, so different from that of the 
modern ecclesiastic; and boldly affirmed 
that what men contemptuously called 
natural religion was in reality the 
greatest gift- that Gop had bestowed on 
the children of men, for without 1b re- 
vealed religion itself would have no 
firm foundation, no living roots in the 
heart of men. The true sources of 
faith were thus something wider and 
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deeper than any written record: they 
lay not in the reasonings of philo- 
sophy, but in the experience of the 
race (the Homerie line, ‘All men 
yearn after the gods,” was one of 
his favourite quotations); and the 
history of religion was its real justifica- 
tion. By 1870 the time was ripening, 
and he delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion a short course of lectures, after- 
wards published as an ‘‘ Introduction 
to the Science of Religion,” which 
pleaded for the historical study of the 
Christian Scriptures, and the applica- 
tion of the same methods and canons 
of interpretation to the sacred books of 
all religions alike. Six years later he 
launched his great scheme for the pub- 
lication of a series of translations from 
the Sacred Books of the East. No 
other scholar could have secured the 
co-operation needful fcr such an enter- 
prise: no other scholar could have 
so successfully conciliated opposition, 
and rallied the forces of conservatism 
_and orthodoxy to his support. When 
Dr. Pusey assented on condition that 
the sacred books of Christendom should 
not be included, the victory was won, 
though at the cost. of a concession 
which Max Munusr deeply regretted. 
Even until quite recently the prospect 
of adding these to his splendid series 
(now numbering forty-nine volumes) 
was often in his mind. 

It was in India that Max Miuurr 
found thoughts most cognate with his 
own. When he opened the Hibbert lec- 
tures in the Chapter House at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, it was from the Vedic hymns 
that he drew his theory of the original 
character and roots of religious belief. 
In his successive series of Gifford 
lectures the Hindu Scriptures supplied 
his most characteristic illustrations. 
Men smiled sometimes at their repeti- 
tion; but the student soon discovered 
that the teacher had always a fresh 
outlook over the younger labourers 
around him, and rarely failed to find 
new material in each volume to help his 
own work. 

Deeply convinced of the value of 
the English Church as a_ great 
national institution for the promotion 
of righteousness, Max Muuuer re- 
mained within its communion, and 
quite recently reaffirmed his former 
declaration in the words of St. Paun, 
“T am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Curist.” But to that Gospel he gave 
his own interpretation, and he did not 
always conceal the criticisms of ortho- 
dox doctrine which his studies in other 
religions suggested to him. The Oxford 
‘‘Mag.” with gentle sarcasm asserted 
that his last volume of Gifford 
lectures might have been delivered 
at Manchester College, where he had 
with frank cordiality, when once con- 
vinced that its profession of freedom 
was real, consented to act as Visitor. 
So the atmosphere of Indian thought 
always seemed more congenial to him. 
There religion was unhindered by 
creeds. In the philosophy of the 
Vedanta he found the nearest approach 


to some of his own convictions of the 
significance of life and its mysteries ; 
and his voice would tremble with 
emotion as he read high sayings of 
teachers ancient or modern which 
shot like beams of light across the 
dark. With Kusnus Cnunper Sen 
he was united by a deep sympathy, and 
his interest in the Brahmo Somaj re- 
mained strong to the last. He main- 
tained an ‘active correspondence with 
native scholars, and often expressed 
his admiration for the distinguished 
leader of the Buddhist revival in India, 
H. Duarmapana, who had—like go 
many others—found a warm welcome 
in his hospitable home. 

When he bade Darwin good-bye after 
a conversation about the bearing of 
language on theories of Evolution, 
“You are a dangerous man,” said the 
great naturalist. ‘There can be no 
danger in our search for truth,” replied 
Max Munter. Many who once looked 
with apprehension on his ideas, have 
now learned that lesson. The England 
which he leaves is very different 
theologically from that which he 
entered more than fifty years ago. 
He has enforced by historical ex- 
position, aided by a rare wealth of 
knowledge and a singular charm 
of style, the conviction which phi- 
losophy enforces in the abstract— 
namely, the unity of all religious ex- 
perience in its elements of belief and 
worship, of trust and endeavour. He 
has made us realise that other religions, 
beside Christianity, must be judged by 
their best products rather than their 
worst; and the old limitations have 
gradually fallen away, and hurt no 
more. Tull of years and honours, he 
passes onwards to solve the great 
secret: and men of all creeds unite to 
honour the spirit of his work. 

J. Estrin Carpenrer. 


A NAME AND SOMETHING MORE. 


We publish to-day a further letter 
from the Rev. E. I. Frivp and a letter 
from the Rev. H. Rawuines on “The 
Unitarian Name,” but we must dis- 
tinctly say that we do not intend to try 
the patience of our readers or use up 
our space with any further correspon- 
dence on this interminable subject that 
can possibly be avoided. Mr. CuayvpEN 
and Mr. Street must, of course, have 
the right of reply, if they desire it, and 
some further word seems to us due from 
Mr. Srreer; but beyond this, unless 
other correspondents have something 
really new and helpful to say, it is 
extremely unlikely that their letters will 
be published. 7 

Mr. Rawuines takes up the position 
that it is useless to struggle against the 
inevitable, and that whether we like it 
or no, it is best to acquiesce in the 
world’s persistent dubbing of our Free 
Churches as Unitarian, and that what 
we have to do is to be sure ourselves 
not to use the name inany narrow dog- 
matic sense, but by the fact of what we 
are as a body of religious people make it 


he. ery 


mean & broad spiritual unity. But we 
do not think that the time has come 
for any such issue out of what is 
undoubtedly from a practical point of 
view an extremely awkward position, 
and it seems wiser for the present to be 
patient with the multifarious title of our 
National Conference, and while as a 
people we cannot help being called “ the 
Unitarian Body,” to continue to insist 
that we are Unitarians who worship in 
K'ree Churches, and hold as the funda- 
mental principle of our religious life 
that our churches must be free, un- 
pledged to any special form of doctrine, 
and our fellowship perfectly open to all 
who desire union with us for religious 
work and worship in spirit and in 
truth. 

Atthesame timeit remains, of course, 
true for at any rate the great majority 
of us that our teaching will be distinctly 
and most earnestly Unitarian, though 
not necessarily of that ridiculous sort 
of Unitarianism which Mr. Friep con- 
jures up in his own mind to run a tilt 
at, afflicted with “dry intellectualism 
and hatred of mystery,” and other 
dreadful things. We speak, we are sure, 
for a large body of present-day Unit- 
arians when we profess with perfect sin- 
cerity a desire to profit by and assimi- 
late in our own religious life whatever 
of profound truth there may be under- 
lying the doctrine of the Trinity or any 
other ancient doctrine of the Church ; 
and certainly there is nothing in our 
Unitarianism to prevent our acceptance 
of any of those new aspects of religious 
truth, of which Mr. Frree evidently 
thinks we are sorely in need. He him- 
self prefers not to be called a Unitarian, 
and in that preference is perfectly 
within his right; but we hope the day 
will never come when he will insist on 
shutting out Unitarians from his own 
religious fellowship, or cease from the 
endeavour to share with them the 
deeper religious life to which he may 
attain. 

Mr. Friep has taken hold of what 
we felt at the time of its publication to 
be a most unfortunate remark of Mr. 
Streer’s, but when he goes on to make 
the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation responsible for that remark, 
and says ‘“‘ This hint expresses exactly 
the sort of pressure exerted by Essex 
Hall,” &c., the inference is altogether 
unjustified. The Association exerts no 
such pressure, and the suggestion is 
entirely alien to the spirit in which it 
endeavours to serve the interests of our 
Free Churches. Mr. Fripp repeats a 
passage from his Derby paper, to the 
effect that the managers of the Asso- 
ciation “‘are bent on making our Free 
Churches Unitarian Churches,” and 
insists that it is their business to do so, 
and supposing the cry of heresy to 
be raised against himself, he adds, 
of heresy is now  sup- 
ported by all the influence of a rich 
and determined doctrinal Association.” 
We must suppose these statements to 

@ seriously made by Mr. Fripp, but it 
is painful to us to find that prejudice 
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can go so far in utterly groundless 
mistrepresentation. 

We are quite aware that the Associa- 
tion, pledged to the ‘‘ promotion of the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity ” 
and ‘“‘the support of its worship,” would 
be in an anomalous position if it 
claimed or were supposed to be the 
central representative assembly of a 
group of Free Churches, which have 
perfect liberty to adopt Trinitarian 
teaching, if convinced of its truth, 
although they have no liberty to become 
“Trinitarian Churches”; but as a 
matter of fact the Association does not 
occupy that position. It is a society of 
individual subscribers, which in 1867 
distinctly repudiated any congregational 
representation in its membership, and 
claims no authority whatever over 
churches, while it now cordially ac- 
knowledges the National Conference as 
the central body representative of the 
churches from which its own subscribers 
are chiefly drawn. If the Association 
as a well-established and capable 
administrative body is still entrusted 
by the Free Churches of this country 
with funds to be used for the support 
of the weaker among those churches 
and the establishment of others, the 
fault, if fault there be, must be charged 
not to the Association but to the 
churches themselves, and the remedy, 
whenever it is felt to be needed, is in 
the hands of the churches, by the 
strengthening of their own representa- 
tive societies ; it certainly will not be 
hastened, but rather hindered, by 
ungenerous and unjustified attacks 
upon the Unitarian Association. 

Meanwhile, whatever part the Asso- 
ciation has in the support of the 
churches and their ministers is fulfilled 
in a broad spirit, without suspicion of 
dogmatic inquisition, with the one 
object of sustaining and promoting 
genuine religious life, while in the 
establishment of new churches its 
influence is consistently thrown upon 
the side of the principle of Open Trusts. 
This may appear to Mr. Fripp incon- 
sistent with the aims of a Unitarian 
Association, but it is nevertheless the 
fact, and will remain so until a better 
logic, proving stronger than circum- 
stance, succeeds in making our Church 
life over again. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~9——. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LmrteRS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME 3; and all 
prwate information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender, } 


THE NEW HERESY. 


Sir,—I am sorry to have hurt the 
feelings of my friend Mr. Clayden. 1 
am glad to have disturbed his Unitarian 
equanimity—as I should be to disturb that 
of a great many more—but I do not like 
to have made him angry. 

Aud why should he be? I accept 
entirely his statement that to call Uni- 
tarian worship Free Christian is not 
honest ; but I would add that it is not 


do. 
with a doctrinal name and a close trust 
—the very features our churches have 


of Hssex Hall. 
F.U.A. has not anywhere a more loyal 


principle leads him to. 
to have said at the annual meeting of the 
Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 


fair to claim Free Christian worship as 
Unitarian. Free Christian worship is 
worship which lays stress on the common 
elements of the Christian religion, and 


is, therefore, more or less acceptable to all 


Christians. This is the kind of worship 


I plead for, but { cordially dislike worship 
which is either Trinitarian or Unitarian ; 
and as it 
Christian worship that the B. and F.U.A. 
exists to promote, I cannot sympathise 
with the work of that society. 


is Unitarian and not Free 


At the same time I meant nothing dis- 


respectful by the expression “men of 
Essex Hall.” 
gentlemen “have been trying for years to 


I simply said that these 


make us all utter the Unitarian shibboleth, 
and are bent on making our Free churches 
Unitarian churches, and compelling those 
of us who cannot accept Unitarianism to 


leave their communion.” And this is true. 


This is exactly what it is their business to 
They are members of an association 


fought against for two hundred years. 


Nothing less than an Act of Parliament 
could make them admit any but Unit- 


arians. The very object of their existence 


is to promote Unitarian worship. There- 
fore, the more faithful they are to their 
trust and the more earnestly they go to 
work, the more successfully they promote 
Unitarian worship in our churches and 
push out Free Christian worship, and 
make the position of us undenominational- 
istsevery year more difficult. I do not see 


how Mr. Clayden can deny this. At any 


rate, he will not meet the objection by 
quoting Shakspeare. 


And by chance a striking illustration of 


what I say appears in your very next 
issue. 


The Rev. C. J. Street is one of the men 
I suppose the B. and 


see what its narrow 
He is reported 


supporter. But 


Christian Association, at Newcastle, on 
7th inst., that “he sometimes wondered 
whether Mr. Fripp and some of his 
friends would not do better to ally them- 
selves with more genial companions and 
seek a fellowship with, say, the Established 
Church.” This hint expresses exactly the 
sort of pressure exerted by Hssex Hall. 
It tends not to broaden, but to narrow 
the spirit of our fellowship. It creates 
more and more an influence which says 
to those who do not think that Unit- 
arianism is the final theology, “Had 
you not better go?” 

Mr. Street says truly that I have learnt 
my lesson in a good school; but I venture 
to think I have learnt my lesson better 
than he has done. That school has 
taught me to follow Truth wherever it 
may lead, and to speak it when I find it, 
And having found, as I think, deeper 
realities than those expressed by the 
word Unitarian I intend to. utter them. 
What does he mean by saying, “It is 
within the borders of the Free Churches 
that the principles of Truth, for which 
most of us stand, are being impugned ” Y 
I suppose by “principles of Truth” he 
means Unitarianism. Does he, then, 
assume that we who are dissatisfied with 
Unitarianism have no right to voice our 
dissatisfaction ? 

It is the old story. When the members 
of our Free Churches were mostly Oal- 


I cannot row enter. 


vinists, some few rose up and said ‘* We 
are dissatisfied with Calvinism.” 
they were rebuked, and it was said 
“ Within our own borders the principles 
of Truth are being impugned.” 
when our congregations were predomin- 
antly Arian, some men declared they were 
not content with Arianism; and it was 
loudly cried “ Arianism is being wounded 
in the house of its friends.” 
our people became 
arians, and certain men who refused, in 
no gentle terms*, to accept Priestley’s 
conclusions, were charged with “condem- 
ing their teachers and holding upto scorn the 
deepest feelings of their friends.” And now 
when some of us are impatient altogether 
of the Unitarian controversy, thinking not 
only that an intellectual view of the 
personality of the Godhead is an impossi- 
ble basis for a Church, but that our 
attitude of hostility to the Trinity has 
blinded our people not a little to profound 
truth underlying it, and are alarmed at 
the gradual 
Churches to spiritual impotence under the 
complacency, the cock-sureness, and the 
dullness, too often associated with what 
is called Unitarianism, we are bidden to 
ally ourselves with more genial com- 
panions and seek another fellowship. 


Then 


Later, 


Later, again, 
Priestleyan Unit- 


shrinkage of our Free 


I say it is an old tale. But there is this 


new feature in our case—that whereas the 
pioneers of dissatisfaction among us in 
former times were opposed only by their 
fellow-members, the cry of heresy is now 
supported by all the influence of a rich 
and determined doctrinal association. 
the old days there was no British and 
Foreign Calvinistic or Arian Association 
to block the way of further reform; but at 
Essex Hall there is now a powerfully 
organised society jealously eager to main- 
tain the Unitarian position and ever 
throwing dust in the eyes of its eritics by 
the amazing declaration that Unitarianism 


In 


no longer means Unitarianism but a 
“ Progressive Religious Faith ” ! 

Into a discussion of Unitarianism itself 
It can only be 
considered in a non-controversial spirit. 
Nor is it anybody’s business what I 
believe but my own and wy people’s to 
whom I minister. Until they are dissatis- 
fied there will be no thought, even at the 
bidding of Mr. Street, of my seeking 
a more congenial fellowship. I stand, 
however, by my paper at Derby, and 
repeat that what Unitarianism is suffering 
from, disastrously, is its dry intellectualism 
and hatred of mystery. To my mind, no 
truth is more than a half-truth that 
depends alone on reason and does not 
bring us face to face with a miracle. 

Epear I. Frier. 

Mansfield, Oct. 23. 


————_¢29—__— 


THE UNITARIAN NAME. 


Srr,—Will you allow a letter upon the 
Unitarian name question, expressing feel- 
ings which are, I believe, very general 
amongst us, but which are also by their 
very nature reluctant to obtrude them- 
selves ? 

1. Are not many of us utterly weary of 
this dismal and unprofitable controversy 


* Even John James Tayler wrote, in 1855: 
“With the profoundest respect for the character 
and upright intentions and devout belief of Priestley, 
J must say, deliberately, that I know of no form of 
religious philosophy with which I haveless sympathy, 
towards which I feel a more utter distaste and 
alienation, than his,” 
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about a name? ‘Iam, and T hope I shall 
never trouble you again on the subject. 

~~ 2. O£ course, I have my pet name for 
“our Church.” J sbould like very well 
the name which stands above Professor 
Peabody’s admirable sermon, printed by 
you in two recent numbers, “ The Church 
of the Spirit.” I should like still better 
“The Church of Spiritual Unity.” More 
than three years ago I publicly expressed 


a preference for a name which would 


embody the idea of the phrase “ keeping 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” 

3. But names are rarely fixed by pre- 


ference alone — most rarely names of 


religious societies. And therefore I, for 
one, am content with the best name which 


can be made to serve the two purposes of 


any name—(a) to describe some actual 
fact for and concerning ourselves; (b) to 
enable other people to distinguish and 
dentify our religious community so long 
as it is in any way separate from others. 
4. Of course, for the second of these 
uses, even an arbitrary and meaningless 
symbol would do, if we could secure its 
general acceptance. For instance, we 
might call ourselves “ the A BC Church.” 
And if we could once get that name into 
currency, the worst that could be said 
against it would be that it implied no pre- 


tence to more than the A BC of religion— 


a charge which would at least credit us 
with modesty. 

5. But men will insist upon taking and 
giving to religious societies names which 
serve purpose (a). And names given are 
not always those which would be taken 
voluntarily. Sometimes this happens 
because other people consider a fact to be 
of supreme importance, which we estimate 
at a lower value. Is not this precisely 
our case? Do not our brethren of other 
churches still consider the fact of supreme 
importance concerning us to be that the 
great majority of our members hold 
Unitarian doctrine? Why else are we 
excluded from Free Church Councils ? 
Well, then, as long as this state of things 
continues, it is absolutely futile for us to 
attempt to throw off the name. Mean- 
while, let us take every possible precau- 
tion against its becoming a legal or 
spiritual fetter, but let us frankly recog- 
nise that it will stick to us so long as we 
hold Unitarian doctrine and others think 
so highly of Trinitarian doctrine. When 
either of those conditions ceases, the 
name will cease to have any importance, 
and will drop away naturally. 

6. The more we denounce and rebel 
against the name as linguistic currency, 
the lower in repute will it—and we—un- 
deservedly and needlessly fall. We may 
well spend much pains in pointing out 
what are the correlatives of our Unit- 
arianism—the correlatives which » have 
changed the estimate of Unitarian doctrine 
as doctrine (and of all doctrinal forms) 
amongst Unitarians themselyes—but to 
quarrel with others for giving us a name 
which is to them of the highest signifi- 
cance, and still more to quarrel amongst 
ourselves about a name which we cannot 
shake off, appears to me to be a grievous 
waste of time and energy, not to speak 
of the unhappy division and weakness it 
causes. 

7. Mr. Fripp, in his recent paper, de- 
nounced the “ intellectualism ” with which 
he considérs we are cursed. Sir, there 
is no operation of the\mind more purely 
intellectual than the discussion of the fit- 


ness of given names for given facts. And 
this piece of “intellectualism” is doing 
us more harm than anything else. See 
how it sets men against one another 
who are agreed in all spiritual ideas and 
aspirations. It is of Logic, not Religion, 
that Mill says—* It includes the operation 
of Naming.” — (“ Logic,” Introduction, 


8. The objection to the Unitarian name 
is that it hinders, or at least endangers, 
spiritual freedom and spiritual unity. But 
how can a mere name have such awful 
effects? Only bigotry and stupidity can 
do that. And a man who is against a 
name may be just. as bigoted and stupid 
as anyone who is for it. Besides, can we 
not teach the idea or doctrine of the Divine 
Unity in such a way that it shall be 
more conducive to spiritual freedom and 
spiritual unity than any other idea or 
doctrine? Surely we can; and surely 
those are not only to be pardoned, but 
respected, who cling to the Unitarian 
name on this ground. Nevertheless, if 
we look after the idea or doctrine, the 
name will perhaps look after itself. This 
applies to all names. Some of those who 
are hotly against the Unitarian name are 
hotly for the Christian name. I had much 
rather be called a Christian than call 
myself one, Clamour either for or against 
titles or badges is not a sign of spiritual 
health, If aman were convicted on false 
evidence of the most heinous crime, he 
would not prove his innocence by rebelling 
against the prison dress. He would show 
more dignity aud heroism by saying 
nothing about it while working and. wait- 
ing for the unveiling of the truth. And 
if a man believed himself to have found 
a more precious stone than any yet dis- 
covered, would he not, if wise, be more 
anxious to proclaim its beauties, and to 
put its qualities to service than to haggle 
for or against particular names for it ? 

H. Rawuryas. 


—_———_009————— 
A MANUAL OF UNITARIAN 
HISTORY. 


Sir,—At the recent meetings, at Shef- 
field, of the B. and F. U. Association Sir 
John Brunner, the president, pointed out 
the need there is of a history of the creeds, 
with some account of the great names 
which have shed lustre, not onlv on our 
faith, but also on the nation to which they 
belonged, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
What Sir John had in mind was, I pre- 
sume, a history of the movement of liberal 
religious thought commonly known as 
Unitarianism. I strongly sympathise with 
this idea, and if some one competent for 
the work will take it up, he will confer a 
boon upon our churches which will supply 
along felt want, and which I feel sure 
will be gladly welcomed. The book 
should be written in a popular and attrac- 
tive style, so that it may be put into the 
hands of our Sunday scholars who grow 
up amongst us, and in large numbers leave 
us without knowing anything either of 
the history or the principles of our faith. 
Moreover, it should be brought out at a 


popular price, so that it may be within the 


reach of the poorest. Such a manual would 
be most valuable for preparation classes, 
either for teachers or for confirmation, 
and it would be one of the best mission- 
aries that could be sent out by our Postal 
Missions. I feel certain that if our young 
people knew more of our history, and the 
noble heritage we have received from the 


past, they would feel prouder of their 

faith, and would be inspired with a greater 

root sustaining power. Joun Fox. 
Leeds, October. 


CONFERENCE OF WOMEN 
WORKERS. 


Tux yearly Conference of the National 
Union of Women Workers was held last 
week at Brighton, which proved an ex- 
cellent gathering place for the meetings. 
The weather was bright and pleasant for 
the most part; the local committee had 
made admirable arrangements ; the Dome 
and Pavilion, fantastic as they are, afford 
rooms more spacious and convenient than 
most towns can boast, and the civic 
authorities, in the person of the Mayor, 
gave a most hospitable welcome to the 
delegates at a conversazione on the final 
evening. 

The President for this year is the Hon. 
Mrs. A. 'T. Lyttleton, wife of the Bishop 
of Southampton, and her opening address 
was an eloquent appeal to the love of 
Englishwomen for their country in this 
time of strain and stress. Many of her 
hearers could by no means agree with her 
view that the war had brought with it a 
quickening of the national life which had 
raised it to a higher level than it had ever 
reached before, and from which she trusted 
it would never fall; but all agreed in the 
necessity for earnest endeavour to combat 
the evils all deplored, and to serve 
worthily the country all love so well. 

Mrs. Lyttleton is a good speaker and 
the most genial of leaders, and the Union 
is fortunate in securing her services for a 
second year of office. 

The most largely attended meeting was 
that on Wednesday afternoon, when the 
huge Dome was packed, to hear papers by 
Mrs. Creighton, Mrs. Flora A. Steel, the 
Countess of Aberdeen, and the Hon. 


Emily Kinnaird. Mrs.  Oreighton’s 
subject, “The Modern Home,” was 
admirably treated, with wise and 


sympathetic words for all the constituent 
members of the home, urging the claims 
of individual development of faculty, but 
showing how this should help, and not 
hinder, the harmonious character of the 
whole. 

Mrs. Steel’s paper took the form of a 
scathing indictment of the large majority 
of English women in India, on the ground 
of their failure to recognise that they, as 
well as their husbands, had duties and 
responsibilities towards the natives; and 
that, consequently, the good name of Eng- 
land often suffered at their hands. As 
one instance, she mentioned the fact that, 
of the thousands who go, not one in a 
hundred ever dreams of learning the lan- 
guage of the country where her children 
are born and the best years of her own life 
are spent. 

Another afternoon was devoted to 
interesting reports of work done among 
poor and afflicted children, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s delightful account of 
the gathering in of crippled children at 
the Passmore Edwards’ settlement, and 
their training under the auspices of the 
London School Board, was listened to bya 
crowded and sympathetic audience. Then 
came the great problems of the housing 
of the poor, education, and domestic ser- 
vice; but perhaps the most important 
questions before the meetings were those 
concerned with the work and position of 
women on Public Boards, 
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Many circumstances concur to make 
this a burning question at the present 
time, notably the exclusion of women 
from the new London Borough Councils, 
and the imminent danger of their not 
being properly represeuted on the local 
educational authorities about to be called 
into existence. Lady Laura Ridding read 
a paper on the latter subject, and pointed 
out that not only secondary, but elementary 
education also, would probably be con- 
fided to these bodies in the near future, 
and that, unless the inclusion of women 
were secured by legislation, there was 
grave risk of the country’s losing the ser- 
vices of the women who had already done 
such valuable work as members of School 
Boards. 


The Legislation Committee of the 
Union (as well as the Women’s Local 
Government Society) has this important 
matter in hand, and many other sections 
of the N.U.W.W., which we have not 
space even to name, carry on valuable 
work between the Conferences, as ‘testified 
by their reports read at the annual 
meeting. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Tennyson, his Art and Relation to Modern 
Life, by Stopford A. Brooke, is a second 
edition in two small volumes of the book 
which first appeared in April, 1894. There 
is no study of a modern poet for which we 
have been more grateful, or that we have 
read with more unmixed delight. In its 
new and cheaper form, much pleasanter to 
handle, we must hope that it will have an 
even wider circulationjthan before. There 
are no alterations, so far as we have 
noticed in the text; but a fuller index is 
added to each volume, and each has for 
frontispiece a portrait of Tennyson, the 
first from the well-known engraving of 
Samuel Lawrence’s early crayon drawing, 
the second from alater photograph. These 
volumes, like the new edition of Plumtre’s 
“Dante,” are bound in limp leather. 
(Isbister and Co. 2s. 6d. each, net). 


The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
by Alfred Hdersheim, M.A., D.D., which 
when first published in 1883 cost two 
guineas, is now offered by the publishers 
at a greatly reduced price. This work is 
one of the best of the “ Lives” of Christ, 
written from the traditional point of view, 
and is specially valuable for the fulness 
with which, with ample knowledge, it 
presents the Jewish background of the 
story. It is a somewhat monumental 
work in two large volumes. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 12s. net.) 


Voices of Prayer from many Lips is a 
little book of short passages of prayer, 
edited by Miss Emily Sharpe, and gathered 
from thirty-one different sources, as 
various as Polycarp and Simplicius, the 
service book of German and Polish Jews, 
Fenelon, Jeremy ‘Taylor, Watts, Butler, 
Lindsey, Wellbeloved, Harriet Martineau, 
Travers Madge, George Dawson, and 
Theodore Parker. More selections are 
made from Fletcher’s “Family Devo- 
tions”? than from any other source, and 
the older Unitarians are largely repre- 
sented. The prayers are classified under 
a number of headings touching upon the 
chief points cf the religious life, and 
there is an index of subjects. (Unitarian 
Christian Publishing Company. 1s.), 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


— 
LONDON AND SOUTH-EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 

As the last months of the nineteenth 
century are closivg in upon us, we natur- 
ally take a glance backward to find some 
encouragement with which to enter the 
coming century. That we stand in a noble 
succession cannot be questioned. Our 
Provincial Assembly’s short history of 
about eleven years has no mean record. 
We are proud of our founder, the gifted 
and saintly Dr. Martineau, and of those 
who have presided over its councils. As 
an Assembly of Non-Subscribing Churches, 
we may justly be thankful for the great 
principle of liberty which underlies all 
our organisations. We believe in freedom 
of thought. We have faith in the living 
Church of the future, and therefore do not 
seek to bind it with the theological con- 
ceptions of the present. We hold that no 
builder of a church has any moral right 
to protect it by theological shutters from 
sharing the public enlightenment. And, 
as a general principle, it is most in- 
expedient that men should have the power 
to control the property of the world after 
they are dead. We have too much 
reverence for truth, and for the Spirit of 
God, to attempt to put upon posterity the 
poor limitations of our weak thought. 

During the last quarter of the century 
religion has been passing through one of 
those epochs of change and upheaval 
which are really a part of the history of 
religion, as the changes which have left 
their mark upon the earth are a part of 
its physical life. As in Nature and the 
earth’s history, so it is in religion, settle- 
ment and reformation go in equal pace 
with change and upheaval. One of the 
most benign and fruitful gains which have 
occurred from all this unsettlement and 
breaking up of old creeds, is the growth 
of free thought in religion—the search 
after truth, unhindered by enfeebling fear 
and restraining prejudice. No feature of 
the present is more gladdening and full of 
hope, that religious thought has to a large 
extent been set free from the old fetters 
which held it in bondage. .. It would have 
been very gratifying if this revival of 
intelligent faith and rational religion had 
brought larger accessions to our churches, 
but we are thankful that the principles for 
which we have contended so long, and so 
earnestly, are permeating the minds and 
hearts of men in all religious communities, 
and, doubtless, the time will come 
when the old bottles will be able 
no longer to contain the new wine. 
Whether our churches will provide a home 
for the increasing number of religious 
free-thinkers we cannot prophecy, but of 
this we have little doubt that the new 
century, even in its earlier years, will wit- 
ness ecclesiastical developments undreamed 
of by those who are content to dwell in 
their own fenced-in corners of the great 
fold, and see nothing beyond it. 
spiritual resurrection is in progress which 
will erelong change the whole face of 
Christendom. The dry bones in the 
valley of orthodoxy are being clothed by 
the Spirit of God with living flesh, and 
will soon rise up an exceeding great army 
breathing a new spirit of faith and love, 
that will be strong to vanquish the hosts 
of sin and death. Because other Churches 
are moving rapidly in our direction, and 
men are beginning to see that the King- 
dom of God is a larger and grander thing 


than they had thought it to be, and its 
essential elements fewer and simpler, we 
must not relax our efforts. There is a 
great need still for the testimony we have 
to bear, and the Gospel it is our privilege 
to declare, and thus to help forward that 
glorious time when creeds will be no 
barrier to religious fellowship, and when 
Churches will be based upon spiritual 
freedom. 

During the short period of the Assem- 
bly’s existence it can look back, not with 
the proud satisfaction of fidelity in failure, 
but in humble joy of a certain amount of 
success. It has brought into closer 
fellowship the churches that were isolated 
from each other, it has strengthened the 
hands of those who have been toiling on 
amid discouragements and difficulties, and 
established churches in districts where our 
principles were but little known. What- 
ever the drawbacks of unfavourable 
circumstances and of conscious shortcom- 
ings, we have reasons for thankfulness, and 
for the hope which thankfulness generates. 

The annual meetings of the Assembly 
which were lately held at Horsham were 
of the most satisfactory character. The 
attendance was large and representative ; 
the reports were encouraging; the sermon 
and the addresses were full of inspiration. 
We all felt “it was good to be there,” 
and many were the expressions of grati- 
tude for the quickening thoughts and the 
generous hospitality which had been 
given. Valuable suggestions were made, 
which, if acted upon, will be produc- 


tive of immense good to our little 
group of churches in the twentieth 
century. Since the annual meeting 


the church at Southend, established by 
the late Rev. R. Spears, has been fortunate 
in securing the services of Lieutenant 
Dear, who has lately retired from the 
Army. Originally trained for the ministry, 
he now returns to the work whose claims 
he had always practically acknowledged. 
He has consented to take the oversight of 
the church for six months with a view to 
the permanent pastorate. The arrange- 
ment has the heartiest approval of the 
Assembly. The want of a resident minister 
has been felt for some time, and we regard 
it as an auspicious circumstance that the 
want will now be met. Some of our 
friends may know that Mr. Dear has been 
‘at the front”? in the Transvaal, and was 
invalided home about six months ago. 
And whatever distant advantages may 
arise from that unfortunate war we are 
reaping an immediate benefit in the services 
which Mr. Dear is enabled to render at 
Southend. ; 

Halstead in Essex has now been enrolled 
among the churches of the Assembly. 
Hitherto it had been associated with the 
Eastern Union, but ‘sso many difficulties 
were experienced in supplying the pulpit 
that an appeal was made to the Provincial 
Assembly to undertake the charge of the 
congregation, which consists of about 
thirty to forty adults, and a stringed band 
which leads the hymns and discourses 
sacred music exceedingly well. At present 
the services are held fortnightly, con- 
ducted by ministers and lay-preachers 
from London. 

At Sydenham special services were held 
during the latter part of the last, and the 
first half of the present, year. During 
the summer months they were suspended, 
and several of the friends expressed a 
strong desire that they should be resumed 
in the autumn, and promised their practical 
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sympathy. The attendances 
from thirty to forty adults. The services 
were recommenced on Sunday, Oct. 14, 
when the attendance was somewhat below 
the average. Several were absent who 
had pledged their support. Whether 
social or commercial considerations have 
influenced them we cannot tell, but 
already we have met with instances in 
connection with the movement at Syden- 
ham, of those in full sympathy with our 
teaching, who are unable to identify them- 
selves with it, because of social considera- 
tions. The hall has been taken till the end 
of the year, and by that time it will be 
seen if the response is sufficient to justify 
any permanent effort. 

The church at Reading is still without 
a pastor. While in many ways the inter- 
regnum brings with it disadvantages, it 
also stimulates the principle of self-help, 
which is no mean compensation. Mem- 
bers of the congregation frequently con- 
duct the services, and so the work of 
mutual edification (which should be one 
of the chief aims of church life) is 
carried on. The congregation at Tun- 
bridge Wells has been doing this very 
thing, with a fair amount of success during 
the past six years. This is a work which 
needs to be more largely developed, 
especially where there is little prospect of 
a settled ministry. Where churches are not 
too far apart geographically, it would be 
an immense advantage to have them 
grouped into circuits, as among the 
Methodists, with a resident minister as 
superintendent, assisted by intelligent lay- 
preachers. The church at Brighton has 
welcomed to the pastorate; the Rev. 
H. M. Livens, late of Bolton. Already 
the congregation has increased in num- 
bers, and the outlook is certainly full of 
encouragement. 

The various churches in the province 
are doing a quiet, steady, plodding work 
—a work which makes a supreme demand 
upon their faith; but if we are to be 
successful workers, we must’ have faith in 
our Mission and Message. If we think 
that ours is a forlorn hope, then failure 
will be the inevitable result. “If there be 
a faith which can remove mountains,” 
says Annie Besant in her most pathetic 
biography, “if there be a faith which can 
remove mountains of ignorance and evil, 
it is surely that faith in the ultimate 
triumph of Right, in the final enthrone- 
ment of Justice, which alone makes life 
worth living, and which illumines the 
blackest cloud of depression with the 
rainbow-coloured arch of immortal hope. 
It is under the inspiration of this faith 
that we must go forward into the coming 
century believing that we are, each one of 
us, individually called to take part in the 
great struggle with error and sin. We 
need to cherish a larger faith in the world 
forces, and in the Divine Influences which 
are working in us and for us, for the over- 
throw-of all wrong, and for the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of truth and 
righteousness in the world. 

T. KE. M. Epwarps. 
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Country Hoxtimay Movement.— Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House-cham- 
bers, Campden-hill, London, W., begs to 
acknowledge with many thanks receipt for 
this fund ‘of the following sums:—Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee, per Miss Cobb, 10s. : 
Walthamstow Sunday-school Collection, 
7s.; F..W. L., £5; Mrs. BE. A. Wurtz- 
burg, £1 1s.; Miss Tennant, 10s. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

to 

Ainsworth.—At the opening meeting of a 
Literary Society on Wednesday, Oct. 24, the Rev. 
M. R. Scott in the chair, a lecture was given by 
Mrs. Collins Odgers, of Bury, on the “ Paasion 
Play,” illustrated by views of Ober-Ammergau and 
photographs of the chief performers. A cordial 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Odgers was moved by Miss 
C. Yates, the secretary, and seconded by the Vicar 
of Ainsworth, 

Birkenhead.—A three days’ Sale of Work in 
the interest of the Unitarian Church was opened 
on Thursday, Oct. 25, by the Hon. Mrs. de Beau- 
mont Klein, in the schoolroom, Bessborough-road, 
the chair being taken by Mr. C. W. Willmer. In 
declaring the sale open, Mrs. Klein referred with 
satisfaction to the title chosen, rather than that of 
bazaar, a8 due perhaps to the oft-repeated protest 
against bazaars and their peculiar ethics, and as 
representing something more in keeping with the 
high ideals whose promotion was intended. With 
others she was looking forward to the time when 
religious interest would have become so closely asso- 
ciated with the preoccupation of their lives that 
the sacred duty of supporting religious work by a 
liberal contribution according to their means would 
no longer depend on constant appeals from without 
but rather upon the spontaneous impulse from 
within, Referring to the immense significance of 
the opening of new school-buildings of a new place 
of worship, she said they loved and reverenced 
the old places of worship, those ancient buildings, 
often quaint, uncomfortable and out of date, in which 
their spiritual forefathers had toiled and prayed for 
truth and freedom. They remembered with -emo- 
tion the slowly, silently but steadily progressive 
evolution of thought and feeling which had taken 
place since their foundation, how men and 
women of good-will struggled in them towards a 
more honest harmony between their knowledge and 
their hopes, between their faith and their works. 
And their most precious legacy had been not so 
much the result attained, but the sacred conviction 
that the spiritual evolution which had transformed 
and ennobled their aspirations was working still. 
The link of continuity in church life which bound 
them to so great a past must be preserved, 
but without adopting an attitude of morose con- 
servatism out of all relation to sound views of 
evolution, Neitherin Natural History nor in Religion 
could the future be built up only on disused organs, 
The thoughts and feelings of the present could not 
be merely those of the past. They saw on every 
side good men and women fruitlessly striving to 
abide in beliefs and institutions from which the 
assurance of reality had departed. When ancient 
trusts failed them and the ever-present longing of 
the human heart for religious fellowship remained, 
it was for their Free Churches to afford a haven of 
rest for such weary souls. But that would be hin- 
dered by too much clinging in those churches to 
old institutions and old methods. Thus lack of 
appreciation of the place of Art in worship, of 
beauty by the side of truth and goodness was a 
hindrance, so that their worship was apt to look 
maimed and poor, and to chill where it ought to 
warm and inspire. It was not mental breadth 
alone that would establish the universal religion. 
All the highest aspirations of men’s nature must 
find satisfaction in it, and all things truly human 
must have a place in the light of their divine 
origin. Referring to the periodical outbreak of 
controversy as to the name by which their churches 
ought to be called, Mrs. Klein said the end usuaily 
was that no better name having yet been dis- 
covered, they must still continue to use “ Unit- 
arian” under pain of being left nameless. To her 
the most pressing duty for each generation seemed 
rather to be to settle in their churches the mean- 
ing attached to their religious name, whatever it 
might be. A name was only a symbol, the mean- 
ing attached to it was everything, and they valued 
their freedom so much, because it allowed. them to 
make their name a symbol nob of the past but of 
the present, by a free progressive interpretation of 
its meaning. She feared little from a name in 
respec’ to the future, which had permitted of such 
great spiritual advances in the past history of their 
churches, For that future they had to labour 
bravely and unselfishly, knowing that others would 
enter into their labours ; they had to help in laying 
the foundation of that glorious Temple in which 
the clamour of conflicting names should no more 
be heard. A cordial vote of thanks to Mrs. Klein 
was passed on the motion of the Rev. J. Crossley, 
seconded by Miss C, B. Cooke, On the following 
day thesale was opened by Mr, Charles W, Jones, J,P., 


who expressed his pleasure in doing anything to 
help the Unitarian faith. He was not ashamed of 
the name, and thought it ought to be used every: 
where ; he was proud to say it meant a church 
which tried to carry out its religion on week days 
as well as on Sundays, He pleaded for more sin- 
cerity in religion, and referring to the meeting at 
Garston on the previous evening, said that their 
larger churches ought to establish branches in other 
parts of the town, to the care of which the minister 
and curate should devote their time. That was 
different from handing over guineas to an institu- 
tion and leaving it to deal with them. The sale on 
Saturday was opened by Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., 
M.P., who expressed the pleasure which he felt in 
once more visiting the schoolroom which he had 
declared open for the service of the congregation at 
the beginning of the year. He had learnt, then, that 
the principal use to which that room would be put 
was for the purposes of a Sunday-school. He 
believed in Sunday-schools, especially in Sunday- 
schools such as theirs, where no attempt was made 
to cram into the minds of little children statements 
of dogmatic belief. Referring with pleasure to the 
presence on the platform of the Mayor of Birken- 
head, Sir John said he might claim that Unitarians 
had themselves done something to soften the 
asperities between rival creeds, and to render it 
more possible for those who differed from each 
other on religious grounds to work together cor- 
dially for social and philanthropic purposes, The 
result of the sale was understood to be fairly 
satisfactory, in spite of the unfortunate weather on 
the second day. 

Bristol.—A musical service was held at Lewin’s 
Mead on Sunday evening, selections being given 
from Gounod’s “ Redemption.” Mr. J. Y. Pearce 
was at the organ, and Mr. Fred Watts led the 
orchestra, There was a good congregation, and 
both vocal and instrumental selections, which were 
admirably rendered, were evidently much appre- 
ciated. ‘The Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., gave a 
short address, speaking of the comforting and 
uplifting influence of music. He asked—Was not 
the sweet story they had read from the Old Testa- 
ment (1 Samuel xvi.) easy to be perceived, and 
should they not say that in the very sound of music 
there were blessing and refreshing power? God 
was the author of all that was good and all that 
was sweet, and what joy He flung upon the troubled 
and torn world when He taught the human voice 
to sing, and threw gratitude and trust into the old 
hymns that had echoed through the ages, and 
whose memory was enshrined in all the churches 
of Christ, amongst their dearest treasures, and 
amongst the most persuasive aids to reverent and 
uplifting religious worship ! 

Bury.—The Rev. J. C. Odgers is delivering a 
course of Sunday evening lectures in Bank-street 
Chapel on “Scenes and Characters represented in 
the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau.” The course 
began on Oct. 21 with ‘‘ Jesus Welcomed,” and is 
to end on Dec, 16 with “ Nicodemus, the Truth- 
seeker.” 

Chelmsford.—On Thursday, Oct. 25, a lecture 
was given in the Unitarian Chapel by the Rev. J. 
Morgan Whiteman, formerly of Chelmsford, on 
“The Housing of the Poor.” He described the 
terrible house-famine in Liverpool as well as 
London, Mr. E. J. Harry, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said attention mast be persistently called 
to the question until the nation woke up to the 
fact of the physical and moral deterioration which 
was the inevitable result of the present condition 
of things. 

Chichester.—In continuation of the special 
discourses commenced last month, the minister has 
announced as the subject for the four Sundays in 
November, “ Salvation, What is It?” 

Croydon Domestic Mission.—The anniversary 
meeting took place at Dennett Hall on Tuesday 
evening, Oct, 30, when a good number were pre- 
sent, The chair was taken by Mr. Councillor 
Dyer, who, in his opening speech, expressed him- 
self surprised at the large amount of work done by 
so few people, and with such very small means. 
After the adoption of the report, the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps addressed the meeting, followed by Mr. A. 
Cantley, Mrs. Armfield, and others. The feeling 
was strong that still more good could be done in 
the neighbourhood if more means could be ob- 
tained. Mr. H. Green (treasurer) announced that 
his brother, the Lord Mayor-elect, had invited the 
Sunday scholars of Dennett Hall to see the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, and that seats would be provided 
for them, 

Deal.—A very successful social meeting was held 
on Tuesday evening, the numbers present being 
larger than at any other meeting for several years. 
Many present were young people, to whom the 
minister addressed a brief explanation of our theo- 
logical views, and intends enlarging upon their 
bearing in five minutes’ addresses at future meet- 
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ings. A resolution was passed on the lines of that history of their churches, and urged them to let tunity of seeing the new vestry and the recently- 
issued by the Essex Hall Temperance Association | their work be marked by sincerity in all things, for | erected memorial tablet to the Rev. Timothy Jollie, 
in favour of legislation on those points upon which | as they showed their sincerity in religion their | the meeting proper took place, the attendance being 
both the majority and minority reports of the | blessed influence would extend. The Rev. J. ©. upwards of 200. The Rev. J. E. Manning, M.A., 
Licensing Commission are agreed, Hirst also added some words of welcome. The Rev. presided, and a very pleasant evening was passed, 
Doyer.—The Rev. 8. Burrows preached at | H. D. Roberts, in responding, said he was glad, for | with musical selections, short addresses, and reci- 
Adrian-street on the evening of Sunday week, on | many reasons, that the meeting had been postponed, | tations from past and present teachevs, and inter- 
his impressions of the Passion Play at Ober-Am- | for he had had time, in consequence, to become | vals for social discourse. During the evening a 
mergau, describing its origin and the various acquainted with the earnest band at Garston. He hymn was read to the meeting, which had been 
scenes. The whole representation, he said, was | had learnt their wants, too. The most pressing} specially written for the occasion by the Rev. W. G. 
rendered with the utmost reverence, and the effect | one was a piano, for social and entertaining pur- | Tarrant. 
of thus vividly portraying the sacred story could | poses. The faithful few at the Mission had pro- Stockport.—The annual congregational soirée 
only be good both for audience and actors. cured an American organ for their services, and it | was held in the schoolroom on Thursday, Oct. 25. 
Eastbhourne.—A reading circle has been started represented much energy and self-denial on their | After tea, the chair was taken by Mr. J. J. J ordan, 
by the congregation worshipping in the Masonic part. Would any generous friend help those who | the senior warden, and short speeches were made by 
Room, on Wednesday evenings, under the leader- | had thus helped themselves, and give them a piano | the chairman, the minister (the Rev. B. C. Con- 
ship of the Rev. George St. Clair. The book | if possible, by Nov. 27? A more modest request | stable), Mr. Kelsey White (senior student of the 
in use ab present is Dr, Crosskey’s “ Method of | he might make, for a blackboard and easel, needed | Home Missionary College, Manchester), and Mr. 
Creation” ; but a variety of entertainment is | for their children’s services ; and for a few games | O. E, Heys. Mr. Constable read extracts from an 
contemplated. Though started by the Unitarians, | for the interesting little band of children connected old copy of the Stockport Advertiser, which had 
it is intended that the membership shall be open to | with them, He thanked them very heartily for | been lent to him, which contained a remarkably 
all suitable persons. Eastbourne having been | their cordial welcome to himself and his wife, and | scurrilous article on the opening of the new 
recently placarded with the announcement of | could only hope that the work they both intended | Unitarian Church in St. Petersgate on March 23, 
“ Christian Evidence ” lectures, by Mr. R. J. Linton, | to do in Garston would justify, to some small ex- | 1842. The article was a column and a quarter in 
the Rev. G. St. Clair attended one on “ Three | tent, all the kind and appreciative things that had | length, and was headed, “The New Anti-Christian 
Persons in One God,” and when invited at the close | been said. Conventicle.” Mr. Constable remarked upon the 
to speak, combatted the lecturer’s arguments, The London Bazaar.—The sale which was opened | great change of attitude towards Unitarians since 
result was that a public debate was arranged, and | at Essex Hall by Lady O'Hagan, on Thursday, | those days, and pointed out that it was not because 
took place on Thursday and Friday of last week. | Oct, 25, as we recorded last week, for the purpose | Unitarians had abandoned their views—they were 
Mr. Linton’s arguments were of theleast enlightened | of disposing of goods left over from the London practically the same now as then—but because 
kind, and on the second day he became abusive; | Unitarian Bazaar, was satisfactory in so far as it | orthodox Christians had gradually approached 
A vote which was taken went against Mr. St, Clair, | realised about £73; but a good many things were | nearer and nearer to them. There was a very good 
showing the futility of such proceedings, but con. | sold at fa ruinous reduction in price, We under- attendance, and the evening was much enjoyed. 
siderable sympathy was manifested by the audience | stand that a number of gentlemen’s hard felt hats | On Sunday last, the annual school sermons were 
towards the heretic, (not soft parsons’ hats) are still to be had at a preached by the Rev. C. E. Oliver, B.A., of 
Framlingham and Bedfield.—On Sunday last ridiculously low figure. The entertainments pro- | Denton, who delivered two excellent discourses. 
the annual sermons were preached at Framlingham | vided at the sale were greatly enjoyed, Swansea.—Last Sunday evening, by invitation 
and Bedfield by the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, A Manchester : Bradford.—The first annual con- | of the Rev. W. Tudor Jones, the pulpit of the 
deputation from the Central Postal Mission, con- | gregational party and meeting in the new building | Unitarian Church was occupied by the Rey. 
sisting of Miss Tagart, Mrs. A. Lawrence, Mrs. | was held on Saturday, Oct. 27,and was well attended. | W. Harold Davies, minister of the Mount Calvary 
Summers, Miss E, M. Lawrence, and Miss L, J. | After tea the Rev. W. HE. Atack took the chair, and Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas, Swansea, who is just 
Tagart, came down from London to take part in| the Rev. C. Roper attended, representing the | severing his connection with the Baptist denomina.- 
the meetings, and there were good congregations. On | Governing Body of the District Association. Much tion, on the ground that he can no longer believe 
Monday a sale of work was held at Framlingham, | gratification was expressed at the substantial pro- | the accepted doctrines, and that fidelity to truth 
and was opened at three o’clock by Mrs. Summers, | gress which had been recorded during the year, | compels him openly to acknowledge it by coming 
supported by the other London friends. In the | and the bright outlook which presented itself for} out, Mr. Davies, who is a young man and the son 
evening a tea-party was held, followed by a public | the future. Mr. Roper encouraged the congrega- | of a Baptist minister, made a statement on Sunday 
meeting, at which Mr. Youngman presided, and was | tion to strive after greater independence, The } evening explaining his position, and hopes to enter 
supported by Miss Tagart, the Revs. A. Amey and } winter’s work is now in full swing, and includes a | the Unitarian ministry. 
W. C. Bowie, and Mr. Dowsing, who spoke ; Mrs. | Social Union, with lectures and debates, a millinery 
A. Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs, Sangster, and Miss | class, drill class, &c., which are all well attended 
Edith Lawrence supplying music. On Tuesday | and very successful. : 
there was a sale of work at {Bedfield, also followed | Manchester: Heaton Moor.—The building 
by a tea-party, and a meeting at which Miss Tagart | now being erected by the Manchester District 
presided and Mrs. Summers, Miss E. M. Lawrence, | Association for the Heaton Moor congregation is 
the Rey. Alfred Hall of Norwich, the Rey. A. nearly finished, and the opening is to take place on 
Amey, Mr. Dowsing and Mr. Goldstein spoke, | Saturday, Dec. 8, when the first service will be 
The London friends and the Bedfield children pro- | conducted by the Rev, Priestley Prime, and the 
vided music. The sales of work produced | sermon will be preached by the Rey. H. Enfield 
£9 63, 2d., to be devoted to the work at Bedfield. Dowson, B.A, Sir John T. Brunner; Bart., M.P., 


a 
LT O8PON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, 

The ANNUAL SOCIAL GATHERING of 
TEACHERS and ELDER SCHOLARS will be 
held at ESSEX HALL, on SATURDAY, Noy. 17. 

A short Address will be given by the PresrpEnt, 
the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, to be followed by a 
Programme of Instrumental and Vocal Music, 


Glasgow (Appointment)—The Rev. James | has promised to speak at the evening meeting, and Tea at 6 P.M, 
Forrest, M.A., late of Sale, and formerly M’Quaker | there will be a deputation from the Association ALEX. BARNES, Von Mans 
Trust Lecturer for Scotland, has accepted an | which has so materially cea ye congregation, HAROLD WADE, F 
invitation to the ministry of St. Vincent-street | The new building is a’ school-chure , and will be 
Unitarian Church. * the third opened as the result of the Forward LONDON BAZAAR. 


Movement of the Manchester Association. General 
satisfaction is expressed at the appearance of the 
building and its promise of usefulness. When local 
contributions have been collected, and with the 
help of a liberal collection at the opening and a Sale 
of Work, for which the ladies are now preparing, it 
is expected that the church will be free from 
debt. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The annual meeting of the Union was 
held at Ashton-under-Lyne on Saturday last. 
About 150 teachers and friends were present, 
After tea the Committee met to consider a long 
agenda of business prior to the general meeting, 
The meeting elected officers as follows :—President, 
the Rev. T. R. Elliott ; vice-president, Mr. E. B. 
Broadrick ; hon. secretary, Mr. Albert Slater ; 
treasurer, Mr. Samuel Ashworth. The retiring 
President, Mr, J. Barrow, occupied the chair, The 
Rev, W. C. Hall, M.A., read an excellent paper, 
entitled “A Contrast,” in which he portrayed in a 
_most forcible manner the real and the ideal Sun- 
day-school of to-day. A good discussion followed, 
and efter the usual votes of thanks, the evening 
hymn and benediction closed a most profitable 
gathering. 

Rotherham.—The Literary and Social Union of 
the Church of Our Father opened its new session 
on Tuesday, Oct. 23, with a tea-meeting and con- 
cert, when addresses were also given by the Revs. 
W. Stephens, J. E. Manning, and J. Ellis, Close 
upon 100 members and friends sat down to tea, and 
there was a capital musical programme. 

Sheffield : Upper Chapel.—A most successful 
reunion gathering of old scholars and teachers of 
the Sunday-schcol was held in the Channing Hall 
on Monday evening, when 130 sat down to»tea 
After a short interval, which afforded an oppor- 


Guildford.—“ Citizen Sunday ” was observed at 
Ward-street Church by addresses upon the “ Reli- 
gion of Citizenship.” After evening service the 
quarterly congregational meeting took place, when 
Miss Edith Tyrrell and Mr. Edwin Ellis, d;PC. Cs; 
gave very interesting addresses upon their visit as 
delegates to the Horsham Provincial Assembly 
Meeting. Grateful tributes were paid to the kind- 
ness of the friends at Horsham. Oa Monday last 
a lecture was given to the Literary Society by Mr. 
Ernest Radford, M.A., on ‘Church Doors and 
Windows,” illustrated from Gothic Architecture. 
The lecture was well attended and warmly appre- 
ciated. 

Kull.—On Wednesday, Oct. 24, the Park-strect 
Literary and Social Union entered upon its forty- 
first session, The President, the Rev. E, W. 
Lummis, M.A., assisted by Mrs. Dixon, in the un- 
fortunate absence of Mrs, Lummis through illness, 
were “At Home” to the members of the Union in 
the schoolroom adjoining the church. A very 
enjoyable evening was spent. A syllabus replete 
with good things ensures for the Union a successful 
session. 

Liverpool: Garston.—A meeting was held in 
the Co-operative Hall, Garston, on Thursday even- 
ing, Oct. 25, to welcome the Rey. H. D. Roberts as 
minister-at-large of the Liverpool Districh Mis- 
sionary Association, with special charge of the 
Garston congregation. The chair was taken by the 
Rev, Dr. Klein, who offered a very cordial welcome 
to Mr. and Mrs. Roberts. Mr, Charles W. Jones 
and the Rev. R. A, Armsirong joined in the wel- 
come, and Mr. Boyl spoke on behalf of the Garston 
congregation, A letter of regret for absence was 
read from Alderman W. B. Bowring, The next 
speaker was Sir J. 'T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., who 
dwelt upon the importance of a knowledge of the 


——. 

The SALE OF GOUDS left over from UNITY 
CHURCH STALL, will take place in the Schaol- 
room, on SATURDAY, Nov. 10, from 8 to 9, 
Entrance in Upper-street, 

Friends invited. Free admission. 


FyDINBURGH.—A BAZAAR, in aid 
of the Funds of ST. MARK’S CHAPEL, 
will be held on the 8th December. Contributions 
will be gratefully received by Mrs. Drommonp, 
10, Hartington Gardens, Edinburgh. 


PPLES.—A Box of 40 lbs. good 
cocking APPLES delivered at any station in 
England or Wales for 6s,, or 20 ibs. for 3s. 6d, 


F. ROSCOK, Steeple Morden, Royston. 


BIRTHS. 
SiatER—On the 25th Oct., at Pitfield Cottage, 
'  _Kiagston, Hyde, the wife of Mr. Albert Slater, 


of a son, 
DEATHS. ‘ 

Lirsex—On the 31st Oct., at Strathavon, Balmoral, 
Belfast, Julia, widow of the late James Lipsey, 
of Holywood and Belfast, aged 80 years, 

Marsuatt—On the 30th Oct., at Percy Lodge, 
Sidmouth, Mary Elizabeth, wife of Tnomas 
Lethbridge Marshall. 

SmytH—On the 27th Oct., at the house of his son, 
Dr. J. D. Hirst Smyth, 60, Clapham-road, 
London, the Rev, Thos. Smyth, aged 93 years, 
for nearly sixty of which he was faithful 
Minister successively to the Nov-subscribing 
congregations of Glenarm, Raloo, aud Joy- 
mount, Carrickfergus, 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 7 P.M. 
Mr. I. Howarp. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel. 
Sunday School Anniversary, 11 a.m., Miss 
Manian Pritcward, “ Mutual Encouragement,” 
and 7 P.M., Rev. W. CormsnanpD Bows, “A 
Great City’s Needs.—I, Education.” 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. F, W. STANLEY, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Oroydon,114.mM.and7p.mM.,Rev. J. Pace Hoprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.m, 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Frank K. FRemston, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Prrais. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Boor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Brooke Herrorp, D.D.; 12.30, Communion 
Service, and 7 P.m., Rev. Epgar Daryn, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Moraan WHITEMAN. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. G. Dawes Hioxs, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 pM., Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. Morn- 
ing, “The Cloud of Witnesses.” Lvening, 
“The Commonwealth.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E.’ 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
1l a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. CHynowETH POPE, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 pM., Rey. H. S. Perris, M.A. Evening, 
Popular Studies of Great Works of Fiction.— 
Til. ‘ George Meredith, ‘ The Egoist.’ ” 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. G. CartER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rey. L. Jenkins Jonus. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrinaton. Service for 
Children, 3 p.m. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, “The 
Gospel,” and 7 p.u., “ The Son of Man,” Mr. 
Luckine TavENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woonrna, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 114.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. T, Eviiot, 

Sydenham Public Hal), Kirkdale, 7 pm., Rev. 
FRrEDERIO ALLEN, “ What the Past says to the 
Present.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-bill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY, 


———_@—______. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
“Supply.” 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowianp Hix. 

BiacxkPoot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BoprLi Smita. 
Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. MorLEyY MILLs, 
Bovurwnemovurtgy, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Cox. 
BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. HE. Cerepia Jonus, M.A. 
Brieuton,ChristChurch{FreeChristian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M, Livens. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 ».M., Rev. G. STREET, 
CanTeRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 
DsaL and WatmMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.M. and 6,30 p.m., Rev, T, SHAKSPEARE. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. BURROWS. 
EASTBOURNE Masonic Room, Gildridge Hotel, 11 
A.M. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Ciair, 
QuinprorD, Ward-street Church, li a.M. and 
6.30 P.M., Rey, E, S, Lana BuckianD, 


Hastinas, Free Christian Church, South Terrace 
(opposite Recreation Ground), 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30-P.m., Rev. J. J. Marten, 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Rev. 

C. Harerove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m,, Rev. W. STEPHENS. 

LivEeRroon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R. A, 
ARMSTRONG, B.A., and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. 
CopDEN SMITH. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Liverpoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. KLEIN, 

MANOHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 
p.M., Rev. W. R. SHanxs. ‘ 

Maraats, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. B, BARNHILL. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., Rev. 
Crement E. Pixs, . 

OxForD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m,, Rev, 
StorrorD A. Brooks, M.A., LL.D. 

PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. ‘Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. Tuomas Bonn. 

PorrsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m. Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

RamscatE, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 
READING, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 

11.15 am. and 6.30 p.m. © 

RocuDALE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.M, and 6 P.M., 
Rev. T. P. Srepprne. 

SoaRrBorouaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. F, W. Emus. 

SipMoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m and 
6.30 P.M. 

SovrTHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H.. WELLBELOVED, 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C, Dunpy. Stables in the 
grounds, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. A. HE. O’Connor, 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Mr, E. CapLeton. 

Yorx,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30P.M., 
Rey. Henry Rawiines, M.A, 


——S— oes 


IRELAND. 


WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E, Metione, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


see aE 


Carg Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARH, 
W.—Nov. 4th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Peacemakers — International 
and Private Peace a Development of Rationalism.” 


OUTH-PLACEH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Nov. 4th, 

at 11,15, J. A. HOBSON, M.A., “Can Imperial 
Expansion be Stopped.” 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONIERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. Subject, “ Ritualism.” 
Opener, Dr. HERBERT SMITH. Tea at Six 
o’clock. All welcome. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. J. B. 
BARNHILL, 26, Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C. 


HE YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN 

UNION are, prepared to appoint a Minister 

and to give him temporary charge of the congre- 

gation at Dewsbury.— Apply, E, Basi Lupron, 
14, East Parade, Leeds. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGERTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


Board and Resivence. 
eee 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terma 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert Turner, 94 Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—Private, 

superior, quiet FAMILY HOME, Permanent 

or otherwise. Electric light; bathroom. Refer- 

ences.—Miss PENNY, 18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, London. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERK, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs, Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDECcort ,Stirling House, Manor-road, 


B OURNEMOUTH.—Oomfortable 
HOME offered to Young Ladies who need 
mild climate during winter months, where they 
can contir.ue their studies and devote special atten- 
tion to languages, painting, and music. Resident 
French and German teachers. Swedish gymnasium, 
Principal, fu, BEYERHAUS, Pine Tree Glen. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘Crantock,’’ 59 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnzy P. Porrer, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE Horten in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘'QureTupE, Lonpon.” 


| ERS SALE, very cheap, in a sound 
»- home industrial, some shares paying regular 
dividends of 10 per cent. Next 6 months dividend 
payable end of Dec. Undoubted security. — 
Address, “‘ Investment,” care of Greenberg’s Adver- 
tising Agency, 80, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O f onthe minimum monthly balances, ° 
yi when not drawn below £100, vf 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


1 } on Deposi 2 1 7, 
Eo posits, ropayable on demand. = 
yA 2fo 2 fo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKEEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


post free, FRANCIS RAVANSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. & Rolbern. 
Telegraphic Addras: *BIREBBOS, LONDON,” 
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Conan ING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 
London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 


With 2 Portraits, crown 8yo, 12s. 6d. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


A Biography and Study. 
By A. W. JACKSON, AM. 


Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 
Catside Sanatorium, Laundry at home, 
: Outside Examiner, 


NOW READY. 


A 
History of Upper Chapel, Sheffield. 


A BI-CENTENNIAL VOLUME by the Rev. 
J. E. MANNING, M.A., containing Timothy Jollie’s 
Register of Baptisms. Demy 8vo, 21 illustrations, 
221 pp. Copious Index. Price 3s, cloth, 5g. half 
morocco. Postage extra. 

This price is considerably below cost. 

To be had from G. C. Snarru, Barker Pool, 
Sheffield, 


Fees per Term : Z 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 

Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas, 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The HALF TERM begins MONDAY, Nov. 5th, 
1900. 


EAUFORT, WOODSTOCK AVENUE, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School, Highgate). 


HALF TERM begins on MONDAY, Nov. 5th. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


—_—o— 


PrinorrAt—Miss BAILY. 
Heapmistress— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons. 
—o— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn _ tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 


Application to Secretary. 


NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF TRE NEW WEETING 
HOUSE, KIDDERMINSTER. 


By the Rev. BE. D, PRIESTLEY EVANS. 


Giving, by means of the old “ Church Book,” a 
short history of Nonconformity in the town from 
the time of Baxter. The valuable Severn Letters 
are also given which show clearly the conditions of 
a transitional period from Orthodoxy to Hetero- 
doxy. 

Demy 8vo, pp. 300; 26 illustrations, containing 
portraits of Baxter, Lant Carpenter, William 
Mountford, and Baxter’s Pulpit. 

Price 5s. till Dec. 2, afterwards 63. ; postage 4d. 

To be had from Mr, A. Prrr, Cobden-street, and 
Mr. J. Tuomas, 23, Franchise-street, Kidderminster. 


()22 THEOLOGICAL WORKS, about 


170 volumes, including :— 

The Monthly Repository, 1806 to 1834, 

The Christian Reformer, 1834 to 1863, 

The Theological. Review, 1864 to 1879, will be 
sent, carriage paid, to any one to whom they will 
be of use, List on applying to Mrs, E. Cons, 
Lewes, Sussex. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


]972CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DirxorTors. 
Chatrman— Sir H. W. Lawrenoz, Bart., 2], 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupes, A.R.1B.A. 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 

F. H, A. Harpcastxx, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., 8. W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD T'ayuzr, ‘“Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rort, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Papils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


ree WARREN, 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parenta who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


KNUTSFORD. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 84, and 4 per cent,, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 143, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s.8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring bo pur- 
chase aouses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


“RAX,” BRIDPORT. 


TO BE LET, furnished or unfurnished, with 
immediate possession, this substantial FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, containing 13 bed and 2 dressing 
rooms, bath room, boudoir, and 4 reception rooms, 
with pleasure and kitchen gardens, and good 
stabling. The house is within 3 minutes’ walk of 
the Unitarian chapel, and 14 miles of the sea and 
golf links at West Bay. 

For further particulars, apply to Nantes and 
Sanctuary, Land Agents, Bridport, 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
THE Firs, BRomyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anwmia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baxer (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Oaterberg). 


HARLES WICKSTEED ARM- 
STRONG expects to be in England from 
Noy. 17 to about Christmas. He wishes to meet 
with a competent ASSISTANT for his SCHOOL 
for Boys and Girls of all ages at S. PAULO, 
BRAZIL.—Apply, giving particulars of qualifica- 
tions and experience to the Rey, R, A, ARMSTRONG, 
5, Marmion-road, Liverpool, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Religion § Life. 


A PLAIN ESSAY. 


BY 


be Leo ee 


Ee. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO, 


The Sunday Schoo! Association. 


———————_____ 
NOW READY. 


Half Hours With the Parables. 


SECOND SERIES. 
A book for the Sunday School and the Home. 
By the Rev. J. CROWTHER HIRST. 
Price le. net. Postage 3d. extra. 


Teachers and parents who have found the first 
series useful will be glad to know of the publica- 
tion of a further series. 

The Parables treated in this second volume are :— 


The Mustard Seed. The Tower & the Warring 
The Hidden Treasure, King. 

The Two Sons. The Lost Coin. 

The Talents. The Unrighteous Steward. 
The Good Samaritan. The Rich Fool. 

The Barren Fig Tree, Unprofitable Servants. 
The Great Supper. , 


London: THe Sunpay ScHoon Assoctation, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, StrandW.C. Manchester: 
H. Rawson and Co., 16, New Brown-street. Liver- 
pool: Tar Liverroon BooxsEeLiers’ Co, Lrp., 70, 
Lord-street. 


Now Ready for November. Price 1d., by post 14d. 


YOUNG DAYS. 


ConrTENTS :— 

Princess May and her Wonderful Law. A Fairy 
Play by Marian Pritchard (‘ Aunt Amy”) for 
five male and five female characters, with 
attendant fairies. 

Famous Buildings of the World : St. Peter’s, Rome. 
Tilustrated. 

Mother Nature’s Children. 
Illustrated. 

Clare Heatherton’s Mistake, 

Golden Rule Arithmetic, 

Finding a Treasure. 

Why Jack Daw became an Abatainer. 

Jim. 

Bditor’s Chat, 


For a World Life-time. 


(Serial. ) 


Puzzles, &c., &c. 


Published by the Sunday Scaoor, Assocration, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Manchester Agents : 
H. Rawson and Co., 16, New Brown-street ; Joun 
Herywoop, Deansgate. Liverpool Agents: THE 
Liverpoon Booksetters’ Co., Lrp., 70, Lord-street. 

Annual Subscription by Post, One Copy, 1/6. 


Yposk HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 


The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickins, Sheridan, Colman, and other Popular 


Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies, Address: fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


Printed by Wooprati & KinpEr,70 to76,Long Acre W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 8, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Joun Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate,— 
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Tue autumn meeting of the London 
District Unitarian Society, as will be seen 
from an advertisement in another column, 
is to be held on Thursday next, at Essex 
Hall. The chair is to be taken by the 
President, Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., 
supported by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, 
M.A., Messrs. Hahnemann Epps, P. W. 
Clayden, and others, so that there should 
be some good speaking. The prospect of 
increased activity opened by the success 
of the recent Bazaar should also ensure 
an added interest to the meeting and a 
full attendance of members and friends. 


Tue fourth of Mr. Carpenter’s lectures 
on “The Bible in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury”’ was given at Essex Hall on Tues- 
day evening, the Rev. J. E. Stronge, of 
Kilburn, in the chair. The lecture was on 
“The Gospel Question: (i.) The Synop- 
tics,” and traced the advances of Gospel 
criticism during the last twenty-five years, 
moving on from the position of the 
Tubingen school, represented in England 
by “Supernatural Religion” (1874) to a 
general consensus among scholars as to the 
priority of “ Mark” and the relative posi- 
tion of the other gospels. Mr. Carpenter 
also pointed out that in addition to such 
literary criticism of the gospels there were 
other considerations in regard to country 
and nationality and current beliefs, which 
must affect their judgment as to the 
actual life and teaching of Jesus and its 
presentment in the gospel narrative. The 
lecture next Tuesday is on “The Fourth 
Gospel,” and the concluding lecture of the 
course, on Noy. 20, is on “ The Bible and 
the Church.” 


Tue “ Stopford Brooke Lectureship ” at 
University College was inaugurated on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 1, by a lecture 
on “ Poetry” by Mr. Stopford Brooke 


himself, who is to hold the lectureship as 
long as he is willing to do so. The 
Botanical Theatre, where the lecture was 
held, was filled by an audience of 
about 450, and Dr. Blake Odgers, who 
took the chair, said that they had received 
applications for 1,000 tickets. They had 
been allotted strictly in the order of 
application up to the limit of the 
accommodation, except that subscribeis to 
the Lectureship Fund had first been given 
an opportunity of securing tickets. But 
the great majority of those present were 
not subscribers, though he hoped a good 
many of them would become so. The in- 
tention was that so far as possible the 
lectures should always be freely open to 
the public, though owing to the limits 
of space admission had to be by ticket. 


Mr. Sroprorp Brooke at the be- 
ginning of the lecture offered his sincere 
thanks to those who had arranged the 
lectureship and had given so much time 
and affectionate loving-kindness to the 
work, It came to him with a pleasant 
and humbling surprise that what he had 
done in literature had been appreciated by 
a far larger number of friends and in afar 
higher way than he could have imagined. 
Proceeding with his lecture on ‘“ Poetry,” 
Mr. Brooke spoke of the energy of the 
spiritual universe as universal love and 
thought. From the union of these two 
came beauty, which, born in rapture, 
brought to all her work immortal joy. In 
man the power of imagination was a crea- 
tive spirit, which took all the forms of 
beauty in Nature and in human nature, 
and re-shaped them, adding to the thought 
and love in them the man’s own personal 
thought and passion, to make a new form 
of beauty—and that was Art. The true 
artist was not an imitator, but a creator, 
who shaped into outward forms all the 
spiritual forms of beauty created within 
by imagination. He put the spiritual into 
the material. There were many vehicles of 
art, but there were elements common to 
them all: matter of thought, love, beauty, 
joy, creation, composition and _ style. 
These all belonged to every work of true 
art, filled with and revealing the special 
character and personality of the artist ; 
and imagination was the breath and spirit 
of them all. That showed how absurd it 
was to attempt to define in a sentence 
what any art was. As to poetry, beyond 
what he had described there was a second 
half, which had reference to its special 
vehicle and subject matter, as distin- 
guished from other arts, and that he 
hoped to deal with in the opening lecture 
of the second course. ‘Ihe remaining 
four lectures of the present course are on 
the poetry of Robert Browning. 


Fripay of last week, All Souls’ Day, 


was marked by a commemoration in 
Canterbury Cathedral of the  three- 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
that great Elizabethan Churchman, 
Richard Hooker, author of the ‘“ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity.” Hooker was for seven 
years Master of the Temple, where his 
championship of “pure Canterbury,” as 
against the Calvinism of Geneva, led to 
the production of his famous work, which 
is a Classic not only to Churchmen, but to 
all Englishmen who love their language in 
its noblest form. Towards the close of his 
life Hooker held the living of Bishops- 
bourne, near Canterbury, and it was there 
he died. 

Mr. E. H. Coysn, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
has recently heard from Mr. B. Nagarkar, 
who writes from Hyderabad :—‘I am 
grateful to you for THe Inquirer that 
you have been sending me for some 
months; it helps me to be in touch with 
what is going on in England. ... After 
my perusal of the paper, I send it to the 
local reading-room, where it is read by at 
least seventy-five people. You have 
doubtless heard of the good work that 
Mr. Fletcher Williams has been doing in 
Caleutta and in the North. It must be 
highly gratifying to his friends in England 
to hear of his great success in this country, 
and of the hearty appreciation he meets 
with wherever he goes.” 


Proressor CHarLes CARROLL EVERETT, 
whose death we briefly recorded last week, 
was a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
Maine, and after completing his course 
there, he studied for three years in Ger- 
many. Returning to Bowdoin, he became 
librarian of the college and teacher of 
modern languages. The note in the 
Christian World, from which we quoted 
last week, spoke of Everett as having 
been subsequently minister of the Inde- 
pendent Congregational Church at 
Bangor, Maine, but a memorial notice in 
the Christian Register of Oct. 25 says 
that it was the Unitarian Church at that 
place to which he ministered for ten years, 
and after he had been obliged on account 
of heresy to quit his chair at Bowdoin, 
and had taken a further course of study 
at Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass.. From Bangor he returned to Cam- 
bridge, where he became professor of 
theology, and later also Dean of the 
Divinity School. ‘As atheologian,” says 
the writer in the Christian Register, ‘he 
was unsurpassed in America.” 


We count it no exaggeration to say that 
taking into account all the qualities and 
attainments which go to the making of a 
theologian of the first class,he had no equal. 
No thought of God can be adequate, and no 
statement can be final; but that which 
made him great among his fellows was the 
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elevation of his own thought, the purity of 
his sentiment, and his freedom from artificial 
limitations, whether traditional or scien- 
tific, combined with a rare insight into the 
thoughts of other men, and into the 
meaning of creeds alien or inferior to his 
own, 


The same writer says of Dr. Mverett that 
he had in many ways to bear the burden 
of physical incapacity, and during the 
more than thirty years of his service at 
Cambridge probably never knew what it 
was to have a day of perfect health. 


But, because he went steadily on bis way 
with unfaltering will and imperturbable 
good humour, the weakness of his body 
became serenity of mind and strength of 
spirit. Moreover, this physical limitation 
eaused him to say of his own proper work, 
‘¢This one thing will I do.’’ Unhasting, 
unresting, he went on his way, making 
each year;a deeper impression as a thinker, 
a teacher, aman of inclusive thought and 
broad sympathies. 


The Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 
speaking in a memorial sermon of Dr. 
Hverett, said that they had learnt from 
him that perfect freedom of thought was 
favourable to the most exalted piety. The 
surprise men felt in listening to him was 
at the untrammelled movement of his 
mind. He was a sceptic in the true sense 
of looking at things from every side. It 
was not in logic, said Dr. Crothers, that 
he found what binds us to God and truth. 
He knew that the eternal realities must 
transcend all our theories. ‘‘ He was not 
merely a lover of wisdom: he was one 
who taught to all the wisdom that is in 
love.” 


et 


An interesting illustration of religious 
eatholicity in relation to people who have 
done good work occurred in Blackpool at 
the opening meeting of the third session 
of the Literary and Scientific Society. 
The society was practically established by 
the late Mrs. Binns, who induced the 
Mayor, a Roman Catholic, to call a public 
meeting in the Town Hall, in order to 
make a beginning, independent of sec- 
tarian and political parties. On Monday 
evening the President, the Rev. S. Y. B. 
Bradshaw, vicar of Holy Trinity Church, 
moved a resolution of condolence with 
the Rev. W. Binns, and of regret at the 
irreparable loss which the society had 
sustained in the Jamented death of Mrs. 
Binns. This was seconded by Mr. Loftos 
(Town Clerk), and supported by Mr. W. 
C. Thompson (Chairman of the School 
Board), and Mrs. Ashworth (one of the 
Poor Law Guardians). The three gentle- 
men are members of the Church of 
iingland and the lady is a Congrega- 
tionalist. The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to in reverent silence. A paperon 
Browning by Mrs. Binns is printed in the 
proceedings of the second session of the 
society. 

In this month’s Mill Hill Pulpit, the 
Rey. C. Hargrove publishes the sermon 
on “ Unitarian Freedom,” preached at the 
recent autumnal meeting of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association at 
Sheffield,on the occasion of the Bicentenary 
of Upper Chapel. The fuJl summary 
which we published at the time may have 
led many of our readers to wish to 
possess the whole sermon. It may be had 
for 13d., by post, from Mr. Charles Stainer, 
82, Ravenswood - terrace, Hyde- park, 
Leeds, ; 


A NOBLE TRADITION. 


Enterine upon his ministry at the High 
Pavement, Chapel, Nottingham, on Aug. 5, 
the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas preached a 
sermon on “'T'raditions and their Obliga- 
tions,” which has since been published by 
request of the Wardens. Having referred 
to the history of the High Pavement 
Society, Mr. Thomas spoke as follows :— 


To you all of it may be familiar and 
commonplace; to me it came with all 
the force of a historic romance, even of a 
fresh inspiration. It seemed a story full 
of the sturdy strength of the finest of the 
old Puritans, adorned with all that is 
noblest in the traditions of our broad and 
liberal Nonconformity. If the superior 
man of letters had been acquainted with 
the richness and culture of the founders 
of such religious societies as this, I cannot 
but think we should have been spared the 
elegant sneer at the “dissidence of dissent ”’ 
and ‘the Protestantism of Protestants.” 
And when we look back upon the true 
apostolic succession of men who have 
occupied the pulpit and the pews of this 
church, we must surely feel that we have 
the support of a tradition of piety, of 
scholarship, of good citizenship, of 
practical benevolence and good works, 
in exchange for which we would wisely 
hesitate to accept the more conspicuous 
but doubtful advantages of a higher 
ecclesiastical dignity. A pulpit that has 
been occupied by men like Whitlock, 
Reynolds, Barrett, Doddridge, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge has associations that 
must at once ‘inspire and humble 
every preacher that stands here. Anda 
congregation that has included so many 
men and women distinguished for their 
piety and philanthropy, for their active 
public and private life, must surely 
possess a prevailing spirit of earnestness 
and enthusiasm for righteousness which 
would necessarily do good to all who come 
into contact with it. If the good name of a 
family or the reputation of a commercial 
house means anything, if the spirit of a 
great English public school can mould and 
fashion successive generations of school- 
boys into true ;English gentlemen, if the 
brave record of a regiment can nerve 
soldiers in battle, much more, surely, 
should the magnificent traditions of a 
Christian congregation prove powerful and 
precious to the best life ofall its members. 

Our forefathers’ systems of theology 
may have had their day and ceased to be, 
but their piety, their fearless love of truth 
and liberty, their loyalty to conviction in 
the teeth of the most cruel persecution, 
their unselfish doing of good works, their 
whole-hearted devotion to this society of 
worshippers—in aword, their Spirit of Life 
is our inheritance to-day, an inheritance 
which we should strive to cultivate and 
eurich, so that we can give a just account 


‘thereof to our children and our children’s 


children, But it isin the power of an 
inheritor to depreciate and squander the 


estate and trade upon the unsullied name 


of his ancestors ; and a congregation also 
may become indifferent to its best tradi- 
tions and cease from effort even while 
referring to its dead saints. The church 
that merely rests in the pride of its tra- 
ditions is doomed: it must accept them as 
a privilege, discharge the obligations that 
come with them, and hand them on to 
posterity revived, ennobled and glorified. 


Tet us then, with the beginning of a 


new ministry, renew our youth, revive our 
congregational activity and consecrate ours 
selves afresh to God and all goodness. 
And in the words of this epistle, let me 
beg you “not to forsake the assembling 
of yourselves together.’ Hyen though 
sermons should prove dulland the service 
uninspiring, still come with your own in- 
spiration to help us and lift us up by the 
power of your own religious life. If you 
do not need us yet we need you,—your 
personal presence and the contagion of 
your spiritual life. Jo absent yourselves 
unnecessarily is to withhold moral and re- 
ligious sustenance from our congregational 
life, to impoverish the Church and weaken 
the power of its testimony. 

THE POWER OF ITs Testimony! That, 
after all, is the great thing; that our 
lives bear witness. to the great ideals of 
Christ, that we show to the despairing the 
Hope of the World, and to the cynical 
and sceptical the great worth of life; 
that in the midst of perplexity and 
difficulty we remain a worshipping praying 
people; that we bring to the doubting, 
not a mere argument for the intellect, but 
a living conviction for thé soul; that we 
prove “by demonstration of the spirit” 
not merely by logic, that our religion can 
be a power of God unto salvation for all 
such as unfeignedly believe and accept it. 
We have as our possession truths and 
ideals for which thousands are to-day 
hungering ; souls are crying out for our 
sympathy and encouragement. Moreover, 
we have our own spirits to nourish; we 
have God and man to serve, we have 
raditions for self-sacrifice and devotion 
to principle to maintain. The men who 
founded and worshipped in this Society 
though dead, yet speak to us. “ There- 
fore, let us also, seeing we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
lay aside every weight and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus, the author and pers 
fecter of our Faith.” 


MY REQUEST. 
Amonea thy gifted workers, Lord, I ask no 
place. 
I only crave the blessing of thy loving 
grace. 
Content am I that other hands 
More skilled than mine 
Should bind the sheaves in distant 
lands 
And tend thy vine. 
Let other lips than mine, O Lord, pro- 
claim thy cause, 
And give to greater minds the knowledge 
of thy laws. 


But yet some little wayside path I'll gladly 
tread, 
And with thy humble children break my 
daily bread. 
JT have no skill to win the strife 
For rank and fame. 
The busy thoroughfare of life 
Calls not my name. 
So, while my place in the great world T 
cannot see, 
Tam content if needy hearts make room 
for me. 
Estusr Hooxrr Trowprinas, 
(In the Christian Register.) 


Nuverr imitate.. That which each can 
do best none but his Maker ean teach him, 
—Himersen, 
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RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING 


THH CENTURY. 
Ne 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND (iiI.) 

Wen we come to ask what has been 
the history of liberalism in the English 
Church since the year 1800, we are likely 
to be puzzled by an apparent inconsistency 
in current popular criticism of the Church. 
We frequently hear it said, in any society 
which is not exclusively Anglican, that 
the attitude of the Church towards other 
religious bodies was never so illiberal as it 
is now. On the other hand we are often 
assured that liberal opinions -have spread 
far and wide among the clergy, and that 
the adjustment between conscience and 
the formularies is, to many of them, a 
Herculean task. 

The word “liberal” may in fact be 
used in more than one sense. We are so 
accustomed to associate Unitarian opinions 
(I define my use of the word below) with 
a spiritual conception of the Church, and 
with a practical willingness to live in 
brotherhood with all earnest worshippers, 
that we apply the term “liberalism” 
indiscriminately to all these three states 
of consciousness. It happens, however, 
that each of the three has had its own 
separate history in the Church of England 
during the century. 

The sciences of Biblical archeology and 
literary criticism have made enormous 
progress in the last hundred years, and 
certain results have been reached which 
may be spoken of as established. They 
have a very high degree of probability ; 
as high, for instance, as that which 
belongs to the existence of the planet 
Neptune. Scientifically speaking, these 
results can no longer be ignored, except in 
a spirit of perversity, and they can only 
be assailed in the same sense and by the 
same method as any other established 
scientific theory, such as that of the 
rotundity of the earth. There is, more- 
over, a kind of character which impels its 
owner to unify his beliefs ; he cannot rest 
easy in the knowledge that any one of his 
dogmas is inconsistent with an established 
scientific doctrine; he is morally forced 
to examine the evidence for that doctrine 
on his own account, and after he has been 
led by intellectual processes to accept it 
as true he must needs bring his theo- 
logical beliefs into accord with it. Such 
a character I call, for present purposes, 

. Unitarian, and the reformed theological 
opinions—which necessarily have at any 
one time a general similarity—I denote 
by the same word. 

Returning to the threefold use of the 
term “liberalism,” I speak first of the 
liberal conception of the Church as a 
society purely spiritual, whose limits, if 
indeed they are narrower than those of 
humanity, can be known only to God. 
Such a conception was logically involved in 
the Evangelicalism of the early decades; it 
was openly declared by Arnold and his 
school. Both of these parties regarded 
the visible Church as a (doubtless vener- 
able but nevertheless) merely human 
organisation, On the other hand, this idea 
was utterly repugnant to the Tractarians, 
and is so no less to their Anglo-Catholic 
suecessors. Whatever verbal distinctions 
they may draw, the clergy of the now 

’ dominant party, when they speak of the 
Church, mean a Church visible, with 
definite outlines, with a divinely appointed 
hierarchy, The ministers of this Church 


are the sole repositories of sacramental 
power; none but they can claim the divine 
sanction for their ministry. The typical 
High Church curate actually teaches that 
it is a sin to worship God, except in the 
services which he and his fellows appoint. 


‘He boldly accuses of the deadly sin of 
schism all who worship in dissenting 
‘chapels. 


It is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that family prayers in a Noncon- 
formist household are an offence against 
the will of God. 

Such being the overt teaching of the 
chief party in the Church, we should 
expect to find, as its natural corollary, 
a practical unwillingness to join in com- 
mon work with dissenters. Happily this, 
however, is not the case, There never was 
a time, since dissent began, when men of 
all religions met together so freely in all 
kind of philanthropic labour, as they 
meet to-day. There is doubtless much 
ecclesiastical snobbery. The episcopal 


clergyman looks down on his dissenting 


brethren. But this, £ believe, has little to 
do with his priestly pride: it is a social 
disease, a relic of the old EHrastianism. 
He plumes himself not so much on being 
in valid orders as on belonging to the 
Established Church. And since he is 
commonly a gentleman he dissembles his 
sense of superiority, andtreats the mere 
dissenting preacher as an equal. On 
Boards of Guardians, School Boards, 
District Councils, Hospital Sunday Com- 
mittees, Temperance Committees, and the 
like, there is abundance of fraternity 
between Church and Chapel. From 
ordinary social life religious distinctions 
have practically disappeared. 

All this is due in great part to the 
abolition of dissenters’ disabilities. When 
the best men at the Universities, in Parlia- 
ment, on the Bench are as often as not 
dissenters, it becomes impossible to treat 
their dissent as something necessarily 
degrading. In part, however, it is due to 
more subtle causes. Underneath the 
veneer of the Neo-catholicism which 
overspreads the Church, underneath the 
adoption of Catholic vestments, the obser- 
vance of Saints’ days, the sacramental teach- 
ing, there still lies the old evangelical grain. 
A very large number of the Anglo- 
Catholics hold their Catholicism as we 
hold an acquired tongue. They may 
learn to speak, write, argue in it with 
great dexterity; but in moments of 
mental ease they fall back upon their 
native English. To change the metaphor, 
the air which they breathe in England is 
not that of a Cathclic country. The 
evangelical conception of religion as some- 
thing resident in the individual soul, 
rather than the Catholic conception of 
religion as something embodied in a vast 
organisation, is that which moves, as we 
say, “in the air” of this land. The 
conquest of the Church by the Tractarians 
resembles the Norman conquest of Hng- 
land. They have changed the surface of 
things, imposed a new theory of govern- 
ment, and a new court-dialect; they have 
made, perhaps, as indelible a mark upon 
religion in England as the invaders made 
upon our speech. and institutions. But 
there is already at work a process 
analogous to that which led to the 
absorption of the Norman element in the 
English language and ethos. The older 
faith, which is but overlaid, not sup- 
planted, will quietly assimilate so much of 
the new as it finds soluble in itself, and 
discard the rest, 


Another reason for free intercourse in 
public life between the Anglican and dis- 
senting clergy is to be found in the spread 
of Unitarian ideas. The liberal church- 
men of the earlier decades of the century 
were far removed in their convictions from 
the Unitarianism of to-day; but most of 
them had already attained the Unitarian 
attitude towards scientific truth, and 
their pupils, by a natural progression, 
advanced to definitely Unitarian opinions. 
The history of these liberals within the 
Church resembles in several points that of 
the liberal Nonconformists. They haveap- 
peared as solitary figures, or in small 
groups without organisation, They have 
been denounced by the orthodox. Their 
influence has spent itself notin the crea- 
tion of a school or party, but in the diffu- 
sion of their ideas among the parties that 
denounced them. In their number were 
some who fought in the first ranks, like 
Dr. Martineau outside the Church, against 
the encroaching materialism of the age. 

When the century began William Paley 
was still living. His great apologetic 
work is still a text-book at Cambridge. 
He was an avowed liberal, a follower of 
Hoadley. Sydney Smith, who died in the 
year when Newman went over to Rome, 
was an earnest advocate of religious 
equality. So also were Henry Bathurst 
and Edward Stanley, successively bishops 
of Norwich, the second of whom is well 
known to us in the memoirs written by his 
greater son. Other eminent names among 
the early liberals are those of Milman, 
Bishop Watson, Connop Thirlwall, the 
brothers Hare, and Reginald Heber. The 
Noetics of Oriel have alrealy been men- 
tioned. They included the provost, Cople- . 
ston; Richard Whately, another great 
apologist, and a strong liberal; Thomas 
Arnold, whose inclusion scheme aptly ex- 
hibits thenatureand limits of his liberalism; 
Blanco White; and R. D. Hampden, the 
most liberal of them all. Hampden’s 
Bampton Lectures on the Scholastic 
Philosophy adopt principles which must 
necessarily lead to Unitarianism ; he advo- 
cated the relaxation of subscription to the 
Articles in a sense which would have 
admitted Unitarians into the Universities ; 
his appointment as Regius Professor of 
Divinity evoked a strong Tractarian pro- 
test, and he was deprived, through New- 
man’s influence, of some of the normal 
academic privileges of his post, At Cam- 
bridge, a little later, another small group 
of liberals appeared, among whom F. 
Denison Maurice, Charles Kingsley and 
John Sterling became the most renowned. 
Though each of these laid greater stress 
on character than on belief, and each 
departed in some respects from the doc- 
trines held by either party in the Church, 
none of them can be called Unitarian. 
Maurice died in 1872, Kingsley in 1875. 
Returning to Oxford we find there, 
in Arthur Penrbyn Stanley, the best and 
most advanced type of liberal which the 
Church of England has yet seen. A pupil 
of Arnold, one who far excelled his 
master in scholarship and literary power, 
he carried out Arnold’s principles to their 
logical issue. If he had devised an inclu- 
sion scheme we may be sure that neither 
Romanists nor Unitarians would have been 
shut out of it. His own religious views, 
though always expressed in terms which 
avoided offence, were such as may be 
heard from Unitarian pulpits. If there 
was one man in England from whom he 
differed at all points of opinion, that man 
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was W. G. Ward; yet when Ward’s 


degradation was being pressed on Convo- 
cation Stanley was indefatigable in his 
efforts on Ward’s behalf. The peroration 
of Ward’s speech in his own defence was 
written for him by Stanley. The end 
which Stanley steadily pursued throughout 
his life was the reform of the Church, as 
it is called in a famous phrase, “ from 
within.” The means to be employed were 
the relaxation of the terms of subscription 
(which he achieved), the employment of 
old dogmatic phrases, such as “ the blood 
of Christ,” in a new and more rational, 
if less obvious sense, and the gradual 
education of both clergy and laity to a 
point at which the formularies might, with 
general consent, be revised. In these aims 
he had the sympathy of other Oxford men, 
such as Benjamin Jowett and Mark Patti- 
son. Jowett’s Unitarianism made him the 
object of a somewhat petty persecution by 
Dr. Pusey, who for several years prevented 
the payment to him of an adequate stipend 
as Professor of Greek. The most pro- 
minent laymen of this school were perhaps 
Matthew Arnold and T. H. Green. 

Between the years 1860 and 1870 
occurred a series fof judicial decisions 
which may be said to justify, on the legal 
side, the acceptance by Unitarians of 
Anglican orders. “Essays and Reviews” 
was published in 1860. Jowett and Mark 
Pattison, as well as the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, contributed papers, 
but the only articles which were attacked 
in court were those of Dr. Rowland 
Willams on Bunsen’s Biblical Researches 
and H. B. Wilson on the National 
Church. In each case the point of attack 
was the teaching that the Bible is not the 
Word of God. The essayists were con- 
demned in the Court of Arches, but were 
acquitted by the Privy Council. The 
condemnation of the book by the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury was but a brutwm 
fulmen. I have already spoken of the 
Gorham case. The long and involved 
case of Bishop Colenso led in the 
end to two important decisions. In the 
first place it was laid down thatthe Church 
of England in the Colonies isa voluntary 
institution, The effect of this is to con- 
centrate the government of the whole 
Anglican communion at Lambeth, and to 
make the Archbishop of Canterbury the 
head of a world-wide organisation. 
Secondly, it was decided that no man can 
be ejected from the English Church 
ministry, on grounds of doctrine, who 
holds that the Bible contains a revelation 
of God, and that in that sense it is 
sufficient unto salvation. 

Colenso was violently attacked on all 
sides. Stanley, always heroic in defence, 
was almost alone in his championship of 
this dangerous heretic. About thirty 
years later a band of known High Church- 
men put forth a book of essays in which 
the principles for which Colenso pleaded 
are calmly conceded; but nobody has 
attempted to prosecute the authors of 
“Lux Mundi” for heresy. It isa sign 
that the critical position—the Unitarian 
position—is accepted by the Church so far 
as the Old Testament is concerned. How 
long will it be before the same concession 
is made with regard to the New Testa- 
ment ? 

Even this may come sooner than we 
look for it. The clergy of the English 
Church number far more Unitarians among 
them than are to be found in the Unit- 
arian ministry. It is true they are not, 


as a rule, very ready to proclaim their 
convictions, except to safe ears. They 
resemble an ill-disciplined freemasonry, 
a secret society, whose secret is half 
an open one, the members of which are 
as eager to conceal their membership from 
the profane as to reveal it to the 
initiate. And this is not unnatural. 
When we remember that a Unitarian in 
English orders is bound by his office to 
state frequently in public that he believes 
what, in fact, he does not believe, we can 
easily understand that the discovery of his 
Unitarianism would subject him to un- 
pleasant suspicions. He can doubtless 
justify to his own conscience, which alone 
has jurisdiction, the ground he takes ; but 
it is one which is not intelligible to a blunt 
mind. Hence it comes abeut that the 
diffusion of Unitarian views among the 
clergy goes onin secret. Buta day may 
come, who knows how soon, when the 
liberal clergy will find their advantage in 
proclaiming their liberalism. Already 
there are prognostics of such a day. A 
journal of liberal theology, the Church 
Gazette, is boldly published as the organ 
of the “ broad” clergy. When that day 
dawns, may it waken the church to a new 
life, which will add to her manifold graces 
that which she yet lacks, an all-embracing 
charity. K. W. Lummis. 


[Errata in the last article on the Church: 
P. 691, col. 1, for “quite beyond all ex- 
pectation”’ read “great beyond all ex- 
pectation””; col. 2, for “ apostacy” read 
“apostasy.” | 


LITERATURE. 


— 


THEODORE PARKER’S EXPERI- 
ENCE AS A MINISTER.* 


On the New Year’s Sunday of 1859 
Theodore Parker preached for the last 
time to his congregation in the Music 
Hall, Boston. On the following Sunday, 
Jan. 9, he was too ill to preach, and senta 
touching little note instead, telling his 
friends that he had meant to preach on 
“The Religion of Jesus, and the 
Christianity of the Church; or, the 
Superiority of Good-will to Man over 
Theological Fancies.” He begged them 
not to forget their usual contribution for 
the poor, and concluded: ‘May we do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
our God, and his blessing will be upon us 
here and hereafter ; for his infinite love is 
with us for ever and ever.” 

Parker was dying of consumption. As 
soon as possible he sailed for the West 
Indies, and thence in May for Europe, 
and wintered in Rome. In the following 
May he died at Florence. While he was 
still at Santa Cruz he wrote and sent back 
to his Boston congregation a long letter 
(it makes a little book of not far from 
40,000 words), which was completed and 
dated April 19, 1859, and is, in fact, an 
autobiography of his ministerial life. 
This, together with the affectionate letters 
which passed between Parker and_ his 
congregation, was published in Boston, 
and at once republished by Mr. Whitfield 
in this country. It has long been out of 
print, and we are now indebted to Miss 


* “Theodore Parker’s Experience as a Minister, 
with some Account of his Early Life and Education 
for the Ministry : contained in a Letter from Him to 
the Members of. the Twenty-eighth Congregational 


Society of Boston.” Unitarian Christian Publishing |- 


Office, 5, Furnival-street, Holborn, K.C. 1s, 


Emily Sharpe for a reprint of the greater 
part of Parker’s letter. The preliminary 
letters and perhaps a fifth of the autobio- 
graphy are omitted, as containing, in the 
editor's view, “ matters temporary and not 
needful for publication” ; but we confess 
that we should have been still more grate- 
ful for a reprint of the whole. In a brief 
Preface, Miss Sharpe writes :— 


Theodore Parker’s clear view of the 
generous side of human nature, and his 
unwavering conviction that the thought of 
God is an inseparable part of man’s nature, 
has been an inspiration to many, and ought 
not to be lost to us. 


This reprint will undoubtedly be useful 
in calling fresh attention to Parker; but 
as a personal record we cannot help 
thinking that it would have been more 
attractive, as it would certainly have had 
more historical value, if reproduced 
entire. 

The opening pages, which were intro- 
ductory, are omitted without any indica- 
tion of the fact; but in nearly every other 
instance throughout the book, where 
sentences or whole pages are left out, 
marks of omission are printed. One of 
the longest passages left out simply recalls 
to his hearers a number of congregational 
activities, and there are other omissions of 
little consequence; but from the auto- 
biographical point of view it seems a pity 
to have left out a number of references to 
the Unitarians of that day, although the 
judgments they contain may not seem to 
be altogether just. Of the inspiration he 
received from Channing, and of the few 
other Unitarian ministers in Boston who 
were brave and charitable enough to show 
him sympathy in the days of vehement 
controversy, Parker speaks very warmly ; 
but he naturally felt very bitterly the treat- 
ment he received at the -hands of the 
Boston Unitarians asa whole. His impres- 
sion of the quality of their religious life 
he gives in a passage which Miss Sharpe 
omits. Having acknowledged that all the 
great moral and philanthropic movements 
in Massachusetts between 1800 and 1840 
had been chiefly begun and conducted by 
Unitarians, and that in the Anti-Slavery 
movement many Unitarians—‘ even 
ministers, a timid race”—had taken an 
active and influential part, he yet feels that, 
in spite of their great practical excellence, 
there is something lacking. (To what 
he says here and elsewhere Channing is 
always the great exception.) 

I thought they lacked the deep, internal 
feeling of piety, which alone could make it 
lasting: certainly they had not that most 
joyous of all delights. This fact seemed 
clear in their sermons, their prayers, and 
even in,the hymns they made, borrowed, or 
‘“‘adapted.’’ Most powerfully preaching 
to the understanding, the conscience, and 
the will, the cry was ever, ‘* Duty, Duty! 
Work, Work!’’ ‘They failed to address 
with equal power the Soul, and did not 
also shout, ‘‘ Joy, Joy! Delight, Delight! ”’ 
‘¢ Rejoice in God always, and again I say 
unto you, rejoice !’’ Their vessels were full 
of water: it was all laboriously pumped up 
from deep wells; it did not gush out, leap- 
ing from the great Spring, that is indeed 
on the surface of the sloping ground, feed- 
ing the little streams that run among the 
hills, and both quenching the wild asses’ 
thirst and watering also the meadows newly 
mown, but which yet comes from the Rock 
of Ages, and is pressed out by the cloud- 
compelling mountains that rest thereon,— 
yes, by the gravitation of the earth itself. 


Another passage of special autobio- 
graphical interest which we regret not to 
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find in the reprint is that which tells how 
Parker was first called to his ministry in 
Boston, with the resolution of 1845 :— 
“ Resolved,—That the Rev. Theodore 
Parker shall have a chance to be heard in 
Boston.” 

We note that Miss Sharpe twice omits 
that characteristic expression of Parker’s 
feeling, in which he speaks of God as 
“Mother” as well as Father, but in 
another passage it is retained. When con- 
trasting his own doctrine with the current 
theology of his day, he says that they, 
with the Devil and total depravity, “teach 
their children to distrust the Infinite 
Perfection, which is Nature’s God, dear 
Father and Mother to all that is.” Of 
the use of this expression, with which we 
are familiar in Parker’s prayers, the late 
Rev. J. H. Thom spoke (ina note to his 
article on Parker in the first volume of the 
Theological Review) as not only “bad 
taste,” but “ defect in spiritual insight and 
judgment”; and he added: “Not the 
Trinity only, the sinless Mother too, as a 
fourth Person in the Godhead, would be 
required, if ‘Our Father who art in 
heaven’ is not enough to express the 
fulness of Love as of Holiness.” Parker, 
in one of the omitted passages, says he 
uses it ‘to express more sensibly the 
quality of tender and unselfish Love, which 
mankind associates more with Mother than 
aught else beside.” It is the use of the 
two names together that appears to us 
chiefly objectionable, but one seems to 
understand Parker’s feeling better, when 
one meets with such a passage as the 
following, in a letter written to one of his 
closest friends very soon after his final 
break-down, while he still refused to 
despair of himself :— 

It does seem tome I shall have time left 
to finish certain pieces of work. But I will 
not complain of the dear Mother (who 
long ago admonished me that I must not 
cherish long hopes in a short world) if the 
kind Hand that brought me here shall also 
soon take me away to that world ‘‘ which 
eye hath not seen,’’ &c. You and I have 
had many a good time together; and 
I hoped we should enjoy many more. 
Indeed, I laid out my life to work 
publicly and hard till sixty, and then have 
a quiet afternoon till eighty for getting in my 
hay; but if my hour strikes at forty-eight, 
let not you nor me complain. 


The hour did strike before Parker was 
fifty, and no one can wonder at it, 
remembering his inherited censtitution, 
and the tremendous pressure at which he 
worked. This letter of autobiography 
gives one towards the close some con- 
ception of it. After an account of his 
early determination and his education for 
the ministry, Parker tells of his early 
experiences, and the conflict which arose 
between himself and the “orthodox” 
Unitarianism of that day. He describes 
the principles of his own teaching, as of 
*« Absolute or Natural Religion,” with its 
faith in the infinite perfection of God and 
the adequacy of man for all his functions ; 
his conception of the Bible as a venerable 
literature ; and his abandonment of belief 
in the miraculous as usually understood. 
He then shows how this religion was 
applied to the practical questions of the 
day, and how in opposition to unnatural 
mysticism on the one hand and _ eccle- 
siastical ritualism on the other, he pleaded 
for a normal development of religious 
feeling, and its direction to the homely 
duties of common life. He enumerates 
fully the great evils that he attacked, and in 


speaking of slavery tells of how he met 
the infamous Fugitive Slave Law. 


Then I preached against slavery as never 
before, and defied the impudent statute, 
whereto you happily said Amen by the first 
clapping of hands which for years had 
welcomed a sermon in Boston; how could 
you help the natural indecorum ? 


And, lastly, he speaks of his attack on the 
errors of Kcclesiastical Theology, as 
having been most persistent, because 
“they are the most fatal mischiefs in the 
land.” In this section occurs the follow- 
ing passage, telling of his own position :— 

Tome the name of Christianity is most 
exceeding dear, significant of so great a 
man, and of such natural emotions, ideas 
and actions as are of priceless value to man- 
kind. I know well the errors, also, of the 
doubters and deniers, who in all ages have 
waged war against the superstitious 
theology of their times, and pulled down 
what they could not replace with better. I 
have not sat in the seat of thescornful ; and 
while I warned men against the snare of the 
priest, I would not suffer them to fall into 
the mocker’s pit. I have taken exquisite 
delight in the grand words of the Bible, 
putting it before all other sacred literature 
of the whole ancient world: to me it is 
more dear when I regard them not as the 
miracles of God, but as the work of earnest 
men, whodid their uttermost with holy heart. 
Tlove toread the great truths of religion 
set forth in the magnificent poetry of 
Psalmist and Prophet, and the humane 
lessons of the Hebrew peasant, who summed 
up the Prophets and the Law in one word 
Love, and set forth man’s daily duties in 
such true and simple speech! As a 
master, the Bible were a tyrant ; as a help, 
I have not time to tell its worth; nor need 
I now, for my public and private teachings 
sufficiently abound in such attempts. But 
yet, to me the great men of the Bible 
are worth more than all their words; 
he that was greater than the Temple, whose 
soul burst out its walls, is also greater than 
the Testament, but yet no master over you or 
me, however humble men! In theological 
matters, my preaching has been positive 
much more than negative, controversial only 
to create; ‘I have tried to set forth the 
truths of Natural Religion, gathered from 
the world of matter and of spirit ; I rely on 
these great ideas as the chief means for 
exciting the religious feelings, and pyo- 
moting religious deeds; I have destroyed 
only what seemed pernicious, and that I 
might build a better structure in its place. 

The letter ends with earnest and 
affectionate exhortations to his friends, in 
which he urges them to let no fondness 
for himself blind their eyes to errors 
“which may be in my doctrine, which 
must be in my life.” For himself he feels 
that he has just begun to learn, and they 
must not stop where he left them. 
“Mortal, or entered on Immortal Life, 
still let me be your minister to serve, never 
your master to hinder or command.” 
And so he leaves them with a final bene- 
diction. 

Precious, indeed, must have been such 
a letter to those friends who were never to 
see the writer’s face again. By many 
others, who have owed much to his teach- 
ing and inspiration it must still be 
treasured, as coming out of the heart of a 
brave and faithful man. 


—__—_—_@—_______. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Pethau Newydd a Hen (ie., Things 
New and Old).—This is a Welsh volume 
of essays and papers from the pen of Mr. 


work as has ever been issued from the 
press, having been, as we are told in the 
Preface, ‘written, set up, printed, folded, 
bound, and sent on its mission by one and 
the same pair of hands.” It is a hand- 
some volume of 260 pages, printed on 
antique paper, neatly bound in cloth, gilt 
lettered, with portrait of the author pre- 
fixed. The topics are of an ethical, 
literary, and critical nature, such as 
Character Building, The Fate of the 
Welsh Language, Public Worship, The 
Proverbs of Wales and their Influence on 
the National Character, The Sacred Songs 
of Wales, Teaching with Authority, Jesus 
as a Teacher, with many more of national 
interest. The language difficulty will 
doubtless act prejudicially on the views of 
the general reader, but for this very 
reason the work, which we strongly 
recommend, ought to appeal with double 
force to the patriotic instinct of such 
bi-lingual readers as can understand and 
appreciate it. Copies may be obtained 
(post free for 3s. 6d.) from the author, 
59, Abbotsford-avenue, South Tottenham, 
London.—R. J. J. 

The Life of Dante, by the late E. H. 
Plumtre, D.D., Dean of Wells, has been 
added as a sixth volume to the charming 
edition of the Dean’s translation of 
Dante’s works published last year. This 
edition of the Life is edited by Mr. A. J. 
Butler, who in a prefatory note says that 
in the light of fresh knowledge gained by 
the investigations of the fourteen years 
which have elapsed since its first publica- 
tion, it has been deemed well to prune 
down a little the somewhat exuberant 
conjecture in which the Dean indulged, 
and that while a good deal is left which 
the editor is by no means prepared to 
endorse, it is hoped that nothing remains 
which research has shown to be de- 
monstrably incorrect. The frontispiece is 
a reproduction of Henry Holiday’s picture, 
“Dante and Beatrice,” in the Liverpool 
Art Gallery. (Isbister and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net). 

The Divine Ordination of Death, from a 
discourse by Dr. Southwood Smith, is a 
timely re-issue of the substantive part of 
a sermon of consolation preached by the 
distinguished author at Bridport in 1820, 
Au interesting biographical note is pre- 
fixed to the sermon, which tells how South- 
wood Smith, who was born in Somerset, 
1788, had been intended for the Orthodox 
Dissenting Ministry, but, having become 
a Unitarian, left the Bristol (Baptist) 
College and went to Edinburgh to study 
medicine, and from 1816 to 1820 was 
Unitarian minister at Yeovil, and at the 
same time practised as a physician. In 
1824 he was appointed physician to the 
London Fever Hospital, and from that 
time was devoted to the work by which he 
is chiefly remembered, as a pioneer in 
Sanitary Reform. Dr. Southwood Smith’s 
earliest work, “ Illustrations of the Divine 
Government,” appeared in 1814, his 
“Philosophy of Health” in 1834, on a 
new edition of which he was engaged at 
the time of his death, in 1861. (Philip 
Green. 4d. net.) 

Hymns of Modern Thought with Music 
is a collection of 206 pieces, ‘ which con- 
tain no theological dogma, but are exclu- 
sively concerned with the spiritual aspira- 
tions of men in regard to daily life, 
character, and conduct.” That being the 
ideal of the book, from which all thought 


D. Delta Evans, South Tottenham, and in | of God is studiously eliminated, “ Hymn ” 
its way may be considered as unique a| seems hardly the title under which its 
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contents should be gathered. Among the 
verses here set to music we find Tenny- 
son’s “Ring out, wild bells,’ Clough’s 
“Tt fortifies my soul to know, that though 
I perish Truth is so,” and the last piece is 
George Eliot’s “ Choir Invisible,” as an 
anthem; but the general level of the 
moral songs, of which the book chiefly 
consists, does not rise above the level of 
Bonav’s “ He liveth long, who liveth well.” 
From the musical point of view the collec- 
tion seems to us of more value. Not quite 
half of the tunes appear in it for the first 
time. More than fifty are by Miss E. J. 
Troup, to whom we are also indebted for 
the beautiful setting of George Eliot’s 
lines. A number of her tunes, and others 
which are new, will, if we are not mis- 
taken, be found worthy of attention. 
(Houghton and Co., Music Publishers, 39, 
Great Marlborough-street, W. 38s.) 

Spiritual Perspective and other Sermons, 
by the late Charles John Petry, B.A., 
minister of Hope-street, Church, Liver- 
pool, is the little volume of thirteen 
sermons, edited by the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, B.A., and first published in 1885. 
They are genuine sermons, simple, 
practical and helpful, which have already 
been widely appreciated; they are good 
for home reading, for Postal Mission work, 
or for reading at service, where that is 
desired, and a new edition is very welcome. 
(Philip Green. Is, 6d.). 
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THE NEW WORLD.* 


Tur most generally attractive article in 
the September number of the New World 
will undoubtedly be that on “‘ The Tempta- 
tion of Mr. Bulstrode—a Study of the 
Subconscious Self,” by Mrs. Julia A. Gul- 
liver, who in December, 1895, contributed 
a similar article on “ Tito Melema.” The 
analysis is searching, and is illustrated in 
a most interesting manner by a parallel 
drawn between the personal experience, 
the narrow view of religion, the self- 
deception and the final conviction of Bul- 
strode, and the development of the con- 
ceptions of God and sin in the Hebrew 
race. 

The Israelites were slow to realise that 
sin was of such a nature as to isolate them 
from theirGod. They believed that Yahweh 
and the nation were bound in the bundle 
of life together, and that it was as much 
for his interest as for theirs to preserve them 
in prosperity. How mistaken they were the 
whole company of the prophets, from Elijah 
down to Jeremiah, tried in vain to show, 
and only the political extinction of their 
nation finally brought it home to them, 

The parallel is worked out to the end, 
when Bulstrode sees in his wife’s suffer- 
ing in the hour of his disgrace, and her 
love which will not desert him, some- 
thing of that ideal which the Second 
Isaiah so wonderfully pictured, and which 
leads us beyond the circle of human affec- 
tion to the eternal and all-embracing 
Love. 

The number opens with an article by 
Professor James Seth, of Edinburgh, on 
“Recent Gifford Lectures and the Philo- 
sophy of Theism,” which shows what has 
been the gain to religion as opposed to 
“Naturalism” from the lectures, especially 
of Professors Campbell Fraser and James 
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*“The New World, a Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Ethics and Theology.” Vol. IX, No. 35. 


September. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
London: Gay and Bird. To he had at Essex 
Hall, 3s, Yearly eubscription, 12s, 
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Ward. “Naturalism and its Results” is 
the subject of a helpful article by 
Professor C. CG. Everett. Mr. Alfred W. 
Benn writes on “ What is Agnosticism ?” 
and Professor W. A. Brown on “ Professor 
Ladd’s Theory of Reality,” showing how 
this leads up to the supreme reality of 
God. 

The Absolute is neither identical with 
the world, nor unrelated to the world. It 
is rather the source and ground of all the 
infinity of relations which the world dis- 
closes. So far from being the most abstract 
of conceptions, as it has often been con- 
ceived to be, it is really the most concrete. 
Its activities, as disclosed in its relations 
with things and selves, are infinitely 
various. Indeed, it is our very inability to 
grasp it perfectly which gives rise to the 
false impression of its abstractness. Imma- 
nent in the world, it is the seed and spring 
of all that is. Whenever we touch reality 
we touch God. Of all the objects in the 
world He is the subject. No relatively 
independent centre of self-activity which 
has not its ground in His Will; no form, no 
law, no ideal end which the world discloses, 
but is a realisation of His idea. In such 
a statement of monistic philosophy, the 
entire course of Professor Ladd’s discussion 
culminates. 

Mr. J. H. Woods, writing on “The 
Supreme God of the Lowest Races,” with 
reference to Mr. Andrew Lang’s dissent 
from the theory of Spencer and Tylor, 
thinks that the evidence to be gathered 
from the present condition of West 
African races goes to prove that the ghost 
theory will not hold, that the Supreme 
God is regarded as the Creator, but that, 
on the other hand, He is not regarded as a 
moral being. The remaining articles are 
by Lieutenant-Commander Calkins on 
“Spanish Failures in the Philippines,” 
Mr. B. C. Pal on “ Religious Life in 
Modern India,” and Professor Orello Cone 
on ‘The Synoptic Question,” and the 
number concludes with over forty pages 
of book reviews. 


——————————EEE 


PUBLICATIONS RECHIVED. 

To PusuisHers.—[All Books, dc., sent to THE 
INQUIRER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of owr space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review]. 

The Doctrines of Grace. By John 
Watson, M.A., D.D.. 6s. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 

A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans. By Joseph A. Beet, D.D. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

The Sunday Magazine. Annual Volume. 


7s. 6d. (Isbister and Co.) 

Good Words. Annual Volume. 7s. 6d. 
(Isbister and Co.) 

The Mysterious Traveller. By F. M. M. 
1s, (Clarke and Co.) 

Kali the Mother. By the Sister 


Nivedita of the Order of Ramakrishna, 


Caleutta. 1s. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 
The Westminster Teacher. A Help for 
Teachers and Bible Classes. Edited by J. 


R. Miller, D.D. (Presbyterian Church of 
England, 14, Paternoster-square.) 

The Jew in London. <A Study of Racial 
Character and Present Day Conditions. 
By C. Russell, B.A.. and H. 8. Lewis, 
M.A. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Bleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 6s. 
(Smith Elder and Co.) 

Half-howrs with the Parables. Second 
Series. By J. Crowther Hirst. — 1s. 
(Sunday School Association.) 

Expositor, Contemporary, 


Scribner's, 
Bookman, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


———— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETYERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
nane and address of the sender.) 
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“ ASSOCIATION SUNDAY.” 


Sir,—A large number of congregations 
throughout the country have arranged to 
take a collection on behalf of the Funds 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association on Sunday, Nov. 18. Last 
year 183 congregations had collections, and 
the sum of £549 was received. It will be 
an encouragement to the Committee in 
their work if this number and amount can 
be increased this year. 

Few people realise how much is done by 
the Association, During last year no less 
than 70 congregations were assisted in their 
good work by grants for one purpose or 
another amounting to £2,500. From all 
parts of the country, and indeed from all 
the corners of the earth, applications for 
Unitarian literature are received, and 
nearly 100,000 books and pamphlets were 
distributed during the year at a consider- 
able expenditure of money. 

May I appeal more especially to the 
ministers to do all they can to let their 
congregations know about the good work 
the Association has done, the things that 
are waiting to be done, and which will be 
done as soon as larger resources are placed 
at the disposal of the Committee. 

In the event of any sympathisers with 
the Association being unable to be present 
on the day the collection is taken, I feel 
sure the ministers will be glad to receive 
contributions and add them to the sums 
collected; and if there are among your 
readers those who are not connected with - 
any congregations, [ shall be pleased to 
receive and acknowledge any donations or 
subscriptions that are forwarded to me at 
Essex Hall. 

OswaLp NEtTLeFoLD, Treasurer. 

Essex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C., 

Nov. 7. 
a 
MR. FRIPP AND UNITARIANISM. 

Srr,—I am surprised to find that I am 
one of “the men of Essex Hall,” but can 
only feel pleasure at being enrolled in such 
an honourable band. But it is inexcus- 
able for Mr. Fripp to assert that “ the men 
of Essex Hall” are bent on making our 
Free Churches Unitarian Churches, and 
compelling those of us who cannot accept 
Unitarianism to leave their communion.” 
The very name “Hssex Hall,” and the 
free trust deed supporting it, and the 
noble history behind it, repel the un- 
warrantable aspersion; and nothing in 
the history of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in recent years gives 
the slightest colour to such a charge. It 
is an association of individuals, not of 
churches ; and there is no bigotry in men 
and women of like mind uniting m a 
voluntary society to spread those religious 
views in which they are most deeply in- 
terested. Our churches have not fought 
for two hundred years against anything of 
the kind: they have very properly fought, 
and successfully, against the imposition 
of creeds as a test of religious fellowship. 
A Trinitarian Association would have a 
perfect right to influence the members of 
free congregations, to make grants to 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
The Pearl-Oyster.— 


some Free Churches, and withhold them 
from others without incurring a charge of 
being a set of sectarian bigots, bent on 
making our Free Churches Trinitarian 
Churches. 

Need I say that the other “men of 
Essex Hall ”—whoever they may be—are 
in no way chargeable with what I said at 
Neweastle. For that utterance I take sole 
responsibility, and there is not a word 
which I would unsay—not even that 
“most unfortunate remark,” as you, Sir, 
characterise my expression of wonder 
whether Mr. Fripp would not feel himself 
more at home in the Church of England 
than with us. Think of the situation. 
Mr. Fripp is continually abusing 
Unitarianism; he goes out of hig way 
‘in season and out of season to tell Unit- 
arians that he regards them as narrow- 
minded dogmatists, though the congrega- 
tions to which he ministers are mainly 
composed of Unitarians; he no longer 
finds ground of serious objection against 
the doctrine of the Trinity, for he thinks 
there is profound truth underlying it; he 
has introduced into his methods of wor- 
ship a high ritual which to many people 
suggests sacerdotalism ; he has cast away 
many of the vital principles of our Puri- 
tan forefathers. Holding such views as 
he does, would he have gone out with the 
noble Two Thousand in 1662? What 
more natural than for him to join this 
Church, with whose creed and ritual he 
would probably feel more at home, 
instead of remaining among uncongenial 
companions and hampering associations 
and hated dogmatisms in the group of 
churches where Unitarians hold the 
preponderating influence ? 

It is ridiculous for Mr. Fripp to assume 
the air of a martyr, and talk of “the 
new heresy,” as though anyone had 
attempted or desired to drive him out of 
fellowship. He did not do me the justice 
to quote the first part of the sentence 
whose latter portion he go readily seized 
on. Before expressing my wonder that he 
should care to stay with us, I said:— 
“Certainly, no free church would ever 
think of driving out an honest thinker.” 
It would almost seem as if Mr. Fripp 
wanted to find an excuse for saying he 
was being driven out of our ranks, so eager 
ishe to fasten the name “heretic” on 
himself. Ag a matter of fact, Unitarians 
have been very patient with him under 
much provocation; they have never 
hinted to him that he has no right to be 
where he is, so long as his congregation is 
satisfied with his position; but they may 
well be excused, if, trying to put them- 
selves in his place, they express a little 
surprise that he should care to keep com- 
pany with the earnest men and women 
whom he belabours with such unnecessary 
and unmerited violence. ©. J. Srruez, 

Bolton, Nov. 6. 


————33o——___.. 


Str,—I have no wish toadd to a barren 
controversy; but it has occurred to me 
that should Mr. Fripp be moved to write 
to you again, it might help to clear his 
own mind as well as to illuminate the 
minds of others, if he would kindly point 
out the differences between Unitarian 
worship as usually conducted and Free 
Christian worship. Also if he would 
state of which he considers the Lord’s 
Prayer to be an example. 

Rozert B, Devmmonn, 

Edinburgh, Noy. 7, 


of the Pacific Ocean, 


shell-fish and its home ; 


battered double oyster-shell. 


large companies of this shell-fish settle 


the rocky ledges 


their homes. 


lining. And there 


ment upon the inner wally 


same bright silvery pearl. 


lery, 


found in the sea. 


there too. 
water, 
own large settlement or 


the comfort and beauty of its home. 


able to keep all so 
bright inside? Yes, 


again into the sea. 


wonderful power : 


substance which lines 


and harmful to it into a more beautiful 
and costly ornament than any other shell 
can boast of. For these tiny rough sub- 
stances, covered over so thickly with pearl, 
are those same little silvery berries on the 
walls of the oyster’s home, the beautiful 
pearl-gems which, at great risk to their 
lives, men dive down to the rocky ledges 
where the oysters live to find. 

For long might the oyster have tried to 
turn out of its shell what was troubling it 
and spoiling its pretty home, and in the 
end might not have been able to do so. 
But the power of changing what was ugly 
and unpleasant into something bright and 
beautiful had been given to it, 

Perhaps you are thinking that this story 
sounds very like some fairy-tale in which a 
beautiful fairy-queen is ‘able, by waving 
her magic-wand, to change whatever she 
pleases into silver or gold. But, as [ told 


From deep down in Southern seas, off 
the shores of India and among the islands 
a very pretty story 
comes to us, and a true story too, about a 
the shell-fish 
something like our common oyster, and its 
home something like the chipped and 
No wonder 
its home is so battered and broken, for 


upon the rocks in deep water and many a 
storm dashes their shells roughly against 
and against each other, 
breaking and injuring the outer walls of 


But when the shell is opened all is per- 
fectly smooth and. silvery within ; every- 
where there is the same beautiful pearly 
is yet more orna- 
of this 
creature's home; here and there, in small 
groups, are little solid things shaped like 
a berry, and covered over, too, with the 


Now these little silvery berries are 
nothing less than the costly pearl-gems 
which are made into such beautiful jewel- 
and which from very early times 
indeed have been go greatly prized; and 
the shell in which they lie is the pearl- 
oyster, one of the most valuable ghells 


The pearl-oyster, as I told you, lives 
among the rocks in deep water ; numbers 
of other creatures are making their homes 
Now when its shell ig open, as 
it very often is, in order that the owner 
may obtain food from the surrounding 
some rough little bit of broken 
shell or pebble, or other tiny thine which 
may have drifted towards it either from its 
from the neigh- 
bouring colonies of other creatures, is very 
likely to float into it, destroying at once 


How is it, then, do you think, that it is 
perfectly smooth and 
many a rough little 
bit of something does drift in, and once 
inside the hollow of its shell, it would be 
very difficult indeed for the oyster with 
any power that it has to drive it back 


But the pearl-oyster possesses one very 
it is able to cover these 
tiny bits of whatever they may be very 
thickly over with the same bright silvery 
the whole of its 
shell, so changing what was unpleasant 
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you at first, itis a true story about the 
pearl-oyster. And you envy the oyster its 
muagic-like power of changing what is un- 
pleasant into something so bright and 
beautiful! But do you think that this 
gift belongs to one of the very low forms 
of life, and that God’s children, made in 
His likeness, are without it ? No, we all 
of us possess it in same form or other ; 
we can all of us, sometimes, change un- 
pleasant things into bright and beautiful 
things. And you, children, with your 
happy sunny faces often possess this gift 
more richly than grown-up people. 
Aurtce Hinexs, 
(To be continued.) 
— 

Tue Ministers’ Benzvotent Socrery. 
—The annual meeting was held in the 
Vestry of the Church of the Messiah, 
Birmingham, on Oct. 30, the Rev. I. P. 
Jacks, President, in the chair. The 
Directors’ Report stated that during the 
year grants had been made to 22 widows, 
15 ministers, and the orphan child of a 
minister. Three beneficiary members had 
died, one had resigned, and seven new 
members had been elected, leaving a total 
of 179 beneficiary members. Several years 
ago it was necessary to reduce the scale of 
grants, but now, thanks to Mr. Charles 
Cochrane’s munificent bequest, it has 
been possible to make an increase. 

The following among other kind contribu- 
tions to the funds have been received during 
the year :—Mr. Arthur Lupton’s Executors 
£5,000; Miss E. F. Lee (Kinver), £500; 
Miss Sharpe ( London), £100; Mr, Charles 
Wragg’s Executors (Chesterfield), £50 : 
Miss 8. Russell’s Executors (Birmingham), 
a and Mr. W. G. Harrison (Croydon), 


The following table gives a concise sum- 
mary of the amounts expended in grants by 
the Society since its formation in 1852 :— 

From Oct., 1852 to Sept., 1862 £965 in 
41 grants. 

From Oct., 1862 
141 grants. 

From Oct., 1872 to Sept., 1882 £11,732 in 
247 grants. 

From Oct,, 1882 to Sept., 1892 £15,951 in 
395 grants, 

From Oct., 1892 to Sept., 1900 £10,573 in 
264 grants. m 
A proposal to increase the limit or age 
for the admission of beneficiary members 
from 45 to 50 was not seconded, and fel] 
to the ground. A strong appeal was made 
for a continuance not only of the liberal 
financial support hitherto given to the 
Society, but of that interest in its work 
and well-being, which is essential to the 
maintenance of the success so far achieved. 

—————— 

I pare to give my pity to some man 
who seems to live a meagre life. How 
few things happen in his day! How little 
light there is in his dark house! How 
dull the voices are that break his silence ! 
But who am I that I should give him 
pity? Let me know that it is not what 
he has, but what he is that makes the 
poverty or richness of life. Tt may well 
be that while I pity him his deeper faith is 
seeing visions and hearing music in 
familiar things of which I have no dream, 
—Phillips Brooks, 

— 

To CorrEsPonpeEnts. — Letters, &e., 
received from the following :—H. §, C.; 
HD. H. BE. Des D, De (this week) ; 


to Sept., 1872 £4,820 in 


Hs Ce Bee A Seine Jae Bs (Providence) ; 
H.W. 32s Je J. W.J.3.; EYL; 
H. 8S. M.; J. E. M.; Ww. M.; HE, A, P.; 
T8.;4.W.; 8 FW, 
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OUR IDEAL OF SERVICE. 

By an undesigned coincidence the 
concluding portion of Professor Pra- 
Bopy’s noble sermon on ‘“ The Church 
of the Spirit’ and Mr. Woon’s Bicen- 
tenary sermon at Sheffield appeared 
side by side in our issue of last week, 
and with kindred prophetic power 
turned our thoughts toward the same 
ideal of service, in obedience to which 
our churches would find their deliver- 
ance into a richer and more vigorous 
life. 

The task laid upon us, says Mr. 
Woop, is to adapt Christianity not only 
to the new intellectual life of our age, 
but also to the new conceptions of 
social obligation ; we must join in the 
strenuous attempt being made on many 
sides, ‘‘to apply the teaching of Jzsus 
to the problems of social welfare,’’ ‘ to 
bring the spirit, the character, and the 
ideas of Jesus into touch with the 
actualities of life.’’ Our churches must 
rise to the level of the new ideals and 
conditions, ‘‘mingling the temper. of 
seriousness and Curist-like sympathy 
with the passionate hopes of the new 
age for a fairer social justice.” 

And in like manner Professor Paa- 
Bopy declares that the Church of the 
Spirit is a ministering church. ‘“ By 
the grace of Gop we have come to a 
time when the chief interest of the 
world is outward-looking, generous, 
self-forgetting. It is the age of the 
social question; and the test of the 
Church, as of all other human organi- 
sations, must be found in its contribu- 
tion to social service.” But for this 
there must be the right motive power. 
The need is not so much for more 
channels of social usefulness as for 
more social wisdom, insight, patience, 
and’ power. And from what source, 


he asks, does that power proceed ? ‘* It 
springs from the hidden sense of Gop, 
from the life of idealism, insight, 
vision, and faith, as the full stream 
which moves the modern industry flows 
from its secret source among the quiet 
hills.” 

Here, then, is what we need. Not a 
new declaration of doctrine, but a new 
persistence of faithful life, a new glad- 
ness of self-surrender, poured out in 
brotherly love. In our Free Churches 
we are united for the one supreme 
purpose of the worship of Gop—to be 
together in His holy presence, to be 
surrendered to His holy will. But that 
signifies not merely the exercise of 
emotion or the right direction of 
thought, it signifies Life, the true life 
of the spirit, in communion with the 
Eternal, the Faruer of all living souls. 
And the call which comes to us now is 
to find the fulness of that life in the 
realising of human _ brotherhood—in 
social service. 

Nothing could be more futile than 
the hankering after a creed to give us 
closer union or new strength. The 
presence of Gop is not a creed or a 
dogma, but a spiritual fact. It is found 
in worship and in that prayer which is 
the lowly doing of the Faruer’s will, in 
labour for the welfare of our fellow- 
men. The truth of Gop will be declared 
to the world, and brought home with 
new power to the hearts of men, not 
by any insistence on a formulated 
dogma, but by the manifestation of 
that spirit of prayer and self-surrender, 
and the practical doing of our FaruEr’s 
will in brotherly love. When that is 
achieved nobody will be any longer 
asking for that doubtful instrument, a 
creed. 

Thus looking forward to a_ better 
future, and seeking worthily to face 
the duties of our day, to fully realise 
the opportunities and do the work of 
our Free Churches, our whole strength, 
in humble and persistent effort, must 
be given to seeking more of the true 
spirit of prayer, in the hours of worship 
and in the service of our daily life. 
Seeking simply to be given up to Gop, 
always open to the light of His truth, 
doing His will, we shall know that our 
churches are secure in the strength of 
the Eternal, that His truth teacheth 
inwardly, that His will for us is in the 
service of mankind, in that spirit of 
Christian discipleship, in which, with 
JESUS, we are all children of our Fatuer 
in heaven, and workers for His King- 
dom. In such surrender of self-forget- 
fulness and earnest service we should 
find the new spring of joy and strength; 
we should not even remember those old 
questions that used .to worry us, we 
should not want to be making any 
declarations to prove the soundness of 
our faith or persuade the world at last 
to believe that we were really Chris- 
tians ; we should be living, and work- 
ing, and rejoicing in a new and greater 
world, with unspeakable thankfulness 
filling our proper place in the House- 
hold of Gop. 


MATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER. 


BICENTENARY CELEBRATIONS. 


Tux Bicentenary of Matthew Henry’s 
Chapel at Chester was celebrated on Sun- 
day and Monday, October 28 and 29. The 
fine old building has recently been re- 
roofed and otherwise restored at a cost of 
some £900, towards the balance of which, 
not yet raised, any profits there may be on 
the forthcoming History of the Chapel, by 
the Rev. H. D. Roberts, the late minister, 
are to be devoted. 

The commemoration services on Sunday 
were conducted in the morning by the 
present minister, the Rev. H. BE. Haycock, 
whose subject was “The Continuity of 
the Spirit’ (Hebrews xi. 39, 40), and in 
the evening by the Rev. Principal Gordon, 
of Manchester, who took for his text 
Judges xiv. 14, “Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.” In the course of his sermon 
he said Chester was as early as 1551 
identified with dissent One preacher on 
that date was burnt for heresy in the 
Castle. At the close of the seventeenth 
century both Independents and Presby- 
terians were represented there. Matthew 
Henry would not come until a fair pro- 
spect appeared of their unity, and this 
unity came somewhere near 1700. The 
Independents cast in their lot with the 
Presbyterians, and for their accommoda- 
tion the gallery was built. Ultimately 
divisions occurred, and even in Henry’s 
time they began to fall away. At last at 
the end of the eighteenth century they 
set up for themselves as Congregationalists. 
Matthew Henry’s work wasa great and good 
work—three giant services on Sunday, of 
teaching and preaching, and many other 
services to conduct in outlying congrega- 
tions. A sermon and teachingevery day— 
somewhere; and besides these and other 
great parish duties, there was his Com- 
mentary, his private studies, and his 
boarder students. Truly, he ate not the 
bread of idleness, nor suffered slothfulness 
to encompass his days. His great book, 
though of course not sharing the increased 
light which had since emerged from the 
then comparative obscurity, was still, a 
book of memorable traits. Written from 
his heart, as much as from his head, and 
expressed in the real vernacular of the 
time, it must have been the means of much 
real enlightenment to the plain folks of his 
own time. To speak from his own heart 
and mind to the hearts and minds of the 
people about the Holy Word of God, so 
that they might love it as he did, and know 
it as it behoved them to know it, was his 
great object, and who should say but that 
he nobly did and truly obtained his end ? 
The very walls and pulpit of that vener- 
able place, said Mr. Gordon, were redolent 
of his Christian life and presence. As 
regarded ‘the Unitarians three things had 
to be said. From Calvinism three main 
streams of thought had flowed, which 
together, powerfully moulded the Unit- 
arianism which superseded the sobered 
Calvinism of Matthew Henry and his 
successors. First, Calvin would not have 
any barrier between the living man and 
the living God. They sufficed for each 
other. Secondly, in direct relation with 
God there was liberty. It was for God to 
govern through heart and soul and mind 
the child of His creation. Men and their 
views of God were for God to judge and 
enforce on men; not for mere creatures 
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heating apparatus, as a first essential, and 
the other requirements he thought the 
would soon provide, but it might be long 
before they got the windows, which were 
to be a memento of two beautiful lives, 
and these Sir John concluded by offering 
to give to the congregation, an offer which 
was accepted with hearty applause. 


The Rey. H. E. Dowson, B.A., having 
referred to the leadership of Sir John 
Brunner in all that was best and noblest 
in that part of the country, and especially 
in the cause of unsectarian education, and 
also to their happiness in the presence of a 
venerable ex-minister of that congrega- 
tion, who at eighty-four seemed one of the 
youngest men he knew, delivered an 
address on “Our Spiritual Ancestry.” To 
be present, he said, at the bi-centenary of 
a chapel founded by Matthew Henry was 
to be ona pilgrimage. He was a pulgrim 
to a shrine that was very sacred, and felt 
himself breathing the sacred air of 
religious liberty, devotion, and noble 
self-sacrifice for what was dearer than 
life. He thought of many of the great 
claims to reverence of those spiritual 
ancestors of theirs, and wondered whether 
they had the grit of their fathers. The 
chapel of his spiritual forefathers, built in 
1708, had not even flags on the floor, 
there was only the bare earth, and no 
stove ; yet in the old days people tramped 
there from far and wide. Some of them 
came ten miles or so from the countryside 
to worship in that cold damp building, 
but the warmth of devotion in their 
hearts enabled them to worship God in 
spirit and in truth. Another trait was 
their love of liberty. They went out for 
conscience sake ; they would not be bound 
down by any Act of Conformity. They 
went out tobe free; and thank God they, 
their descendants, inherited that liberty. 
Such was the sacred legacy left them by 
Matthew Henry and all the great and good 
men who had gone before them. At that 
bi-centenary celebration let them re- 
member their self-devotion, their fidelity 
to conscience, and their love of liberty. 
Let them pray God for a re-baptism with 
that self-devotion of their spiritual 
ancestors, 


The Rey. C. Harerove, M.A., delivered 
an address on “ Our Heritage of Freedom,” 
in which he said their history was not to 
be valued by its length of 200 years. Ag 
the wise old Hebrew said, “Old age 1s not 
counted by years, nor is a man made 
venerable by the time he has lived.” The 
question was not what years they could 
remember, but what work they had done. 
“Two hundred years!” the Churchman 
might Say, “we have seven or eight 
hundred years.” But what had been 
done in the seven or eight hundred 
years, and what had they done in 
the two? The Church of England had 
now the same formularies, was bound 
by the same articles and creeds, as 200 
years ago; they boasted that the years 
passed over their heads bringing no 
wisdom with them. There was no change ; 
consequently with no change there was no 
growth. As for themselves, they had 
“lived” for these 200 years—lived from 
the beginning right on to now, always 
open for the free winds of heaven to blow 
upon them, and never submitting to any 
fetters, to any word of man who said, 
“Thus far, and no farther.” They had 
undergone great changes of belief during 
the past 200 years, and who knew what 


of Church Order. If that Bill came into 
the House of Commons and he found this 
power too restricted, he should feel 
strongly inclined to move to omit the 
words ‘within the limits of Church 
Order.” If only they could endow the 
laity in every place of worship in the 
Church of England with absolute, not 
limited power, to appoint their own pastors, 
he thought they would have taken a very 
great step in freedom in religious matters, 
He rather doubted the authors of this 
Bill, for the reason that the very clergy- 
man who wrote to him to secure ‘his sup- 
port hit him very hard a few years ago on 
account of a declaration of his, Why it 
happened he did not know, but it came to 
him as a matter of duty to declare that 
his religion was comprised in the two 
great commandments of which it was said 
by an authority that they were all bound 
to respect, that on them hung all the law 
and the prophets. After he had said those 
commandments bounded and comprised 
his religion, this rey, gentleman took it 
upon himself to say in his parish magazine 
that it was blasphemy. His recommenda- 
tion of the Bill for the benefit of the 
Church of England did not therefore 
come to him as a very sound recommenda- 
tion, He spoke awhile ago of his dream 
of a new reformation. Perhaps a better 
way than bringing a Bill into the House 
of Commons would be to try and remind 
their friends of the Church of England 
what it was they believed, or what if was 
they officially believed—or believed they 
believed. He found very few who knew 
whatit was they believed—whatit was they 
officially believed. He was glad to say 
that his colleague on the present occasion 
—Mr. Hargrove—had undertaken to assist 
in that good work by reminding the mem- 
bers of the Church of England what it 
was they were bound to believe, for he 
had kindly undertaken to give them a 
short and popular history of the creeds, 
If they could persuade the members of 
the Church of England to- read 
that history they would not only 
learn what they officially believed, but why 
they believed it. Their official beliefs hail 
grown from century to century through 
the operation of what were called church 
councils, and he believed that just as 
Luther was cured of his belief in the 
Catholic Church by going to Rome, it 
might cure a good many of the people who 
believed what they were bound to believe, 
if they only knew why it was they believed. 
These councils, so far as his reading about 
them went, were very much like the politi- 
cal caucuses of to-day, where there was 
considerable intrigue on one side and the 
other to obtain a majority, and all the 
things that were down in ‘the creeds to- 
day were the result of chance majorities 
at these gatherings. He believed it would 
be an extremely wholesome thing that 
these facts should be laid before those 
who were interested in them, and taken to 
heart. He had only one other thing to 
mention. He observed it stated on a 
printed form before him that the con gre- 
gation had not yet provided an effective 
means of heating that building ; that final 
decoration had been compulsorily post- 
poned, and that the brass tablet bearing 
the names of the ministers existed only in 
idea. Then followed the remark that the 
two windows on the north wall on either 
side of the pulpit should be of stained 
glass with portraits in the centre of 
Matthew Henry and Dr. Martineau. The 


like themselves to arrogate to themselves 
His sovereign prerogatives. And thirdly, 
since God was all in all, and in direct 
relation with man, Jesus became neces- 
sarily less than God. In that way emerged 
the distinctive character of the Unitarian 
succession, In that way Christ became 
the great embodimentof suffering humanity 
—a larger brother and our better self. 


THE PUBLIC MEBTING. 


On Monday, Oct. 29, a large and 
representative public meeting was held in 
the chapel, presided over by Sir Joun T. 
Brunner, Bart., M.P., President of the 
B.and F.U.A. and a trustee of the chapel. 
Amongst those present were the Revs. 
As LG Montgomery, Charles Hargrove, H. 
Enfield Dowson, Dendy Agate, H. D. 
Roberts, G. A. Payne, J. Morley Mills, 
W. F. Turland, R. §. Redfern, and H. &. 
Haycock, Messrs. W. Orrett (treasurer), 
A. Orrett (secretary), E. Powell, F. Gar. 
side, Major Bryan Johnson, W. Long 
(Warrington), J. Gresty (Whitchurch), 
and C. M. Holland (Wrexham). 

Apologies for absence were announced 
from the Mayor, the Right Hon. Herbert 
Gladstone, M.P., Mr. S. Moss, M.P., Sir 
Thomas and Lady Frost, and a number of 
friends in Chester and the district, also 
local ministers of other denominations. 

The meeting was opened with hymn and 
prayer offered by the Rev. J. K. Mont: 
gomery, formerly minister of the chapel, 

Sir Jonn Brunner offered his hearty 
congratulations on the change that had 
been made in that venerable building, not 
only to those who sat there from Sunday 
to Sunday, and who lived in the 
immediate neighbourhood, but to all of 
them, because that building belonged 
not merely to the few who lived in 
Chester, but to all of them, from one end 
of the country to the other. He had, he 
said, dreamt on a good many occasions of 
late of starting a new Reformation. 
Perhaps the best way to start a Reforma- 
tion in these days was to introduce a Bill 
into the House of “Commons. What 
would they think of it if he brought in a 
Bill for the amendment of the Prayer 
Book? He wondered how many members 
of the House of Commons he could get 
to ballot for the chance of bringing in that 
Bill? Tf all the voting were to be by 
ballot as well as the voting to obtain a 
place for the Bill, he fancied he should 
have a good many supporters, because the 
members of the House of Commons were 
a good deal more advanced in their 
opinions than the average constituent, but 
as there was no hope of voting by ballot 
there he doubted whether such’ a Bill 
would have a chance, though the historians 
among them would tell them that there 
had been occasions on which it appeared 
they were on the edge of such a reforma- 
tion. Their friends of the Church of 
England were becoming from opposite 
directions more and more keenly interested 
in themselves, and he should be very glad 
indeed to see them going on thinking 
about their position. A clergyman who 
wrote to him a few days ago, taking a new 
interest in his recovered position as a 
member of Parliament, asked whether he 
would support a Bill that had already 
been brought into the House of Lords by 
the Bishop of Rochester. One part 
of that Bill appeared to. be to endow 
the laity with a real voice in the appoint- 
ment of their pastors, but it was to be 
limited. It was to be within the limits 
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changes would have taken place when 
the ter-centenary came to be celebrated ? 
Should they lay the dead hand on their 
successors and say, ‘‘ We have come thus 
far—at last we have attained the truth 
—go not otherwise than we have gone. 
Think as we think now—learn no more, for 
no more is to be learned.” If they said so, 
they were unfaithful to the whole spirit 
of the past; they were unworthy of the 
inheritance of that place, and should 
go from: it, and leave others to take 
their place. The faith and opinions of 
the generations to be they knew not, 
but their message to them ‘from the 
second century was this, ‘ Brothers, 
teach not as we teach, think not as we 
think, speak not as we speak, but be true 
to the Spirit of God and trust Him ; teach 
as God shall teach to you. Speak the 
truth whatever it shall cost you; think as 
far as it is given to man to think, the 
thoughts of God, which are the eternal 
truth.” 

The Rev. Denpy Acartz, B.A., giving 
an address on “Old Principles applied to 
New Duties,” said it seemed to be a parody 
and caricature of that principle of freedom 
to which they held first and foremost, to 
say they would not teach their children 
what they themselves believed because 
they did not wish to bias their minds. 
That was an absolutely mistaken notion. 
If they valued religion for themselves, if 
their professed place in the church, what- 
_ ever it might be, had been a guide and 
strength to them, if from the worship at 
which they assembled with others on 
Sundays they were able to gather strength 
for the domg of their own work in the 
world, surely these things, if they were 
deep and true in their own hearts, could 
not be of no consequence in connection 
with the lives of their children. Over and 
over again in the past they had lost those 
who would have been with them to-day in 
all their earnestness and devotion to the 
faith, because they had said, “ We will 
not influence or bias them, but leave 
them to grow up and form their own 
religious convictions for themselves.” 
What happened? Hither they drifted 
into self-satisfied indifference or other 
churches with stronger faith, more de- 
votion to their professed principles, had 
come in their way, and with their stronger 
hearts and wills swept them into the 
popular churches. It was a serious matter. 
Like Joseph Priestley, James Martineau, 
and others, they should make it a steady 
part: of their work to train the young 
people of their congregations in the know- 
ledge of their history and in devotion to 
spiritual, practical, earnest religion. 

The Rev. H. D. Roprrrs moved a vote 
of thanks to the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and to 
other friends who had contributed to the 
fund for the restoration of that historic 
place of worship. He explained that the 
alterations in the structure had necessi- 
tated an outlay of £900. Towards this 
they had raised £700, but on work 
actually completed they were £100 in 
debt. 

Mr. W. Orrerr seconded, remarking 
that the generous response from the 
Unitarian public throughout the kingdom 
had been most unexpected by the Com- 
mittee, and they appreciated it most grate- 
fully. 

The motion was carried, after which, on 
the motion of the Rev. H. H. Haycocx, 


seconded by Major Jonnson, a vote of / 


thanks was accorded to Principal Gordon, 
Sir John Brunner, and the other speakers. 

Hymn and Benediction brought to a 
close a most uplifting and memorable 
gathering. 


AMERICAN LETTER. 


Ir is plain that the visit of Mr. Bowie, 
Mr. Hargrove, and Mr. and Miss Pritchard 
to America last spring was not a mistake. 
Perhaps nothing else in recent years has 
done so much to help the Unitarians of 
the two countries to understand each 
other, and to draw each to theother in closer 
sympathy. May such visits be frequent 
in future time. 

Perhaps it may not be entirely without 
interest to the readers of Tun Inquirer 
to have some brief word as to how work 
is Opening among our American Unitarian 
Churches this fall. 

The great May meeting in Boston was 
encouraging and stimulating in its imme- 
diate effects. Will its lasting effects be 
equally good? There seems to be some 
reason to believe that they will. Certainly 
there are signs of hope, of vigour, and 
of courage in many directions. 

Last year the American Unitarian 
Association, our national missionary 
organisation, asked for $75,000 from the 
churches for missionary expenditure. It 
got that sum. This year it will ask for 
more. Of course this means an extension 
of its work. We were never before so 
well organised for work, the whole country 
over, aS we are now. Heretofore the 
Association has had only one general 
officer in the field—namely, its secretary. 
From this time on it will have two, its 
president and its secretary. And besides, 
it is undertaking to carry out fully 
a plan which has been in _ partial 
operation for some years past, of covering 
the whole land with a system of district 
missionary superintendents. One of these 
has charge of the work in New England; 
a second in the Middle States and Canada ; 
a third in the Middle West; a fourth on 
the Pacific Coast; and a fifth (not yet 
appointed) is to have charge in the South. 
The men occupying these important places 
are all men of ability, missionary zeal, and 
experience; and we may be sure that the 
weak and struggling churches, as well as 
the work of planting new societies, will 
be looked after better than ever before. 
We are seeing more and more clearly the 
importance of organisation, if our cause 
is to grow. Hverywhere else men are 
availing themselves of the power and 
advantage of organisation; why should 
not religious workers do the same ? 

This is the time when many State and 
local Conferences are being held in various 
parts of the country. This week there 
are two national gatherings of import- 
ance. One is the annual meeting of our 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, held at 
Leominster, near Boston; and the other 
the biennial session of the Ministers’ 
Institute, held in Worcester, Mass. This 
Institute brings together from 100 to 150 
of our ministers for three days of fellow- 
ship and acquaintance, and of -study and 
discussion of great themes connected with 
the ministerial calling. It is one of the 
most interesting and valuable of our 
agencies, 

Several events of importance have 
occurred recently in connection with our 
cause in Boston. One is the dedication of a 
fine new church in West Roxbury, one of our 


most attractive Boston suburbs. This is 
of especial interest because of the fact that 
it was here Theodore Parker was pastor 
before he began his Boston Music Hall 
movement, which became so famous. The 
present pastor of the West Roxbury 
Church is the Rev. John H. Applebee, a 
young man of marked promise, the son 
of the Rev. James Kay Applebee, who 
twenty-five years ago was well known 
among English Unitarians. 

Two of our prominent Boston churches 
have just settled new pastors. The Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham comes from New 
Bedford to the Arlington-street pulpit, to 
succeed Mr. Cuckson and Dr. Herford; 
and Professor Cummings, of the chair of 
Sociology in Harvard University, comes 
to be Dr. Hale’s associate at the South 
Congregational Church. Both these acces- 
sions to the Boston ministry are strong 
men, and much is expected from them. 
The case of Professor Cummings will be 
watched with rather unusual interest, 
because his sympathies and tastes are 
distinctly sociological, rather than theo- 
logical, and it waits to be seen to what 
extent training for the chair of a Univer- 
sity lecturer affords adequate preparation 
for the Christian pulpit. 

On Oct. 10 the Boston Unitarian Club 
held its first meeting of the season, at the 
Hotel Vendéme. After the dinner was 
over the chief speakers of the evening 
were Professor Cummings and Mr. 
Frothingham. Both spoke earnestly of 
the value of the Church, and of the great 
work before the Unitarian body to 
spiritualise science and lift up humanity. 

Our Unitarian household of faith has 
just suffered two deep bereavements. 
Last week there died on the same day in 
Cambridge, the Rev. J. T. R. Nichols, 
D.D., who for forty-five years was the active 
pastor, and until his death the pastor 
emeritus, of the Unitarian Church in 
Saco, Maine; and the Rev. Charles Carroll 
Hyerett, D.D., who for more than thirty 
years had been Professor of Theology in 
the Harvard Divinity School, and for 
many years Dean of the School. Two 
men could hardly be more unlike. One 
was the typical minister of his people—a 
shepherd who knew and loved every 
member of his flock, and who exercised a 
guiding influence upon the lives (of all. 
The other was a ripe scholar and a deep 
thinker, who did somewhat the same work 
in shaping the thought and the ideals of 
the present generation of Unitarian 
ministers in this country that Dr. 
Martineau did in England. Says the 
editor of the Christian Register: “As a 
theologian, he was unsurpassed in 
America.” This is probably no exaggera- 
tion. Besides being a great scholar and 
thinker, he was one of the most modest 
and lovable of men. Not only the 
Divinity School, but our whole body will 
feel deeply his loss. 

I must not close without mentioning 
two notable books, just published, to 
which all Unitarians both in this country 
and England should have their attention 
called. They are the Rev. J. W. Chad- 
wick’s ‘Theodore Parker: Preacher and 
Reformer,” and the Rey. A. W. Jackson’s 
“James Martineau; A Biography and a 
Study.” To say that a book is written by 
Mr, Chadwick is to say that it is brilliant. 
Ié would be hard to conceive a more 
graphic and masterly portrayal of a great 
life than he has given us in this study of 
Parker, The book has the merit of being 
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moderate in size. Parker was a heroic 
character, but far too much in advance of 
his time to be generally understood or 
appreciated by the great mass of his con- 
temporaries. But the world is fast 
coming up with him. We shall be sur- 
prised if this book of Myr. Chadwick’s is 
not widely read by non-Unitariaus as well 
as by Unitarians. 

A still more important work is Mr. 
Jackson’s ‘‘ Martineau,” though it is not 
so easy reading. Martineau’s life was 
much quieter than that of Parker; it had 
in it less of action; it was lived more 
among students and thinkers, and less in 
the world. It was never at any time 
deeply stirred by any great social and 
political reform, as was Parker’s by the 
great anti-slavery movement. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to make the story of 
the life so dramatic as that of Parker 
easily becomes. And yet Mr. Jackson 
gives us a biography of Dr. Martineau 
that does not contain a dull line. The 
book is one of 450 pages. Of these 140 
are devoted to the life and the personal 
characteristics of the man, and the rest to 
his writings and his thought. If the first 
part of the book is interesting, the second 
part is masterly. Mr. Jackson is one of 
our most scholarly men, one of our best 
writers, and one-of our clearest thinkers. 
He isa warm admirer of Dr. Martineau, 
and has deveted years to a study of his 
writings. Asa result we have a presen- 
tation of the leading features of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s philosophical and __ religious 
thought that is singularly complete, exact, 
and luminous. A more extended bio- 
graphy of our great teacher is desirable ; 
and we shall all look forward with keen 
interest to that which is promised us by 
Dr. Drummond and Professor Upton. 
But it will be long before any one gives 
us the contents of Dr. Martineau’s great 
books so intelligently, so freshly, and in 
every way so satisfactorily epitomised, 
discussed and weighed, as Mr. Jackson 
has done.* 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 26. 


THE LIGHT OF TRUTH. 


Av tke recent annual meeting of the 
congregation of the Carlisle Unitarian 
Church, Mr. James Arloch, J.P., was one 
of the speakers, and we are glad to be 
able to reproduce here the concluding 
passages of his speech :— 

On this day we stand upon the verge of 
a new century; the dead past lies behind, 
the nebulous future before us; and 
thoughts rise thick and frequent on the 
heartofan old man who looks back upon the 
many outcomes of that religious unrest, 
that divine discontent, which for the last 
fifty years has roused men from the stag- 
nation of their soul’s apathy for a time, 
and fed the lamp of Truth from sources 
manifold and many an unexpected cruse. 
Notably, the Evangelical and Anglican 
revivals, appealing to earnest and reverent 
souls from different centres ; hailed each 
as the day-spring from on high, yet fading 
and dying, failing in the world’s regenera- 
tion from the same cause, Limitation ; the 
one, regardless of historical research, 
confining truth to one book, assumed to 
be the one infallible literal Word of God, 
revelation for all time, final, unalterable ; 


* A review of Mr. Jackson’s book, with a some- 
what different estimate of its value, will be found 
in Tue InQuiReR of Oct, 20.—Ep. Inq. 


the other, striving to fetter the vigorous 
struggling present with the manacles of 
medizval thought—the two diverse, 
nay opposite, in method, failing alike in 
their grand intent, both striving to bind 
in chains the viewless spirit, that free 
spirit of the son which brgoks no bondage 
save the links which bind him to the All- 
Father’s loving heart. 

So has it fared in the recent past, that 
we, belonging to the Church of a Larger 
Hope, professing no damnatory creed or 
narrow dogmata have had a vast responsi- 
bility towards the quickening of true reli- 
gion in the world. And by true religion 
T mean no system based upon a single 
book of revelation, no hierarchy, no abso- 
lute system rounded, finished, and in its 
finality all-sufficing. 

True religion is rather that spirit of 
endeavour after holiness, that inward 
craving for more lght, that spiritual 
communion along the radiant path which, 
from the faint and fluttering embers in 
the goul of each, leads the aspiring spirit 
athwart the darkness of Doubt along the 
rainbow bridge of Hope, even to the full 
orbed majesty of the Light Hternal from 
which the first faint spark was kindled in 
the heart of humanity—our Immanent 
God. 

The world stays not still but ever moves 
onward with a ceaseless progress towards 
perfection, according to inevitable law, that 
law which is in effect and purpose, God. 
And through all the shifting phases of 
the thoughts and ideals of the best of 
men, above all the systems of man’s in- 
adequate devising there has shined with 
gathering lustre the radiant Star of Truth, 
guiding man’s devious footsteps along the 
narrow path of progress, surely and yet 
more surely, nearer and yet nearer, 
ever onward to the Iternal Sun. And 
when, as spiritually free and untrammelled 
in our glorious quest, we may feel exultant 
in that heritage of light our fathers 
won through sore travail of soul and all 
the powers of darkness, at such a time as 
this, the trysting point of that which has 
been and that which is to be, the question 
cries aloud tfor truthful answer from the 
conscience of each, soberly, rationally, in 
no short spasm of emotional excitement— 
“ What are we ourselves doing to advance 
the cause of true religion in the present ? ” 
how wil our individual lives stand in the 
full blaze of God’s great searchlight at 
the last, when the dawn shall have 
expanded into noontide glory, and the 
light of no reflected planets shall be needed, 
for God Himself will be the glory and the 
light of our fuller being ? 

The dying poet cried aloud, “ Light! 
more light!” and as we stand by the 
deathbed of an expiring century, let us 
not alone cry out for light, but strive to 
quicken into new flame of holy trust and 
hope, more certainly assured, the embers 
as they may burn low upon our heart’s 
shrine, quickening the spiritual life which 
draws us nearer to the source and centre 
of all life; kindling each one his lamp 
from every source of light, not fettering 
God’s eternal sunshine of guidance ; but 
from the inspiration of the past, from 
the hope of the future, let us each “ let 
our light so shine before men” that haply 
some poor shipwrecked brother, seeing the 
beacon light from far, may yet take heart 
and evenfrom the darkness of Death’s dark 
shadow confess that— 


God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world } 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


a 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent im by Thursday 
Morning.) 

a 


APPEALS. 


Bermondsey.—Mr. E. Howard, 24, Inverness- 
terrace, W., who is taking charge of the work at 
Fort-road during the coming winter, writes to 
appeal for help in personal service and for various 
gifts. After thorough cleaning and decoration the 
church is to be reopened on the 25th inst., and 
any friends willing to help are requested to com- 
municate with Mr. Howard. Wanted are a few 
men’s voices for the choir and the sacred concerts 
to be given every Sunday after evening service ; 
also, occasional good soloists. Mr. Howard further 
writes :—“ The London District Unitarian Society 
has acted liberally in making a grant for doing up 
the church and carrying on the winter’s activities 
and all excess of expenditure over this lam going 
to contribute myself. But outside these expenses 
a certain outlay on what might be called capital 
account ought to be made so as to give our up-hill 
work a fair chance of success: and as some peopls 
prefer to give in kind rather than money, here is a 
list of some of the things we ought to have :—(a) 
A new Sunday-school library, the present one being 
worn ous and read out; (b)a portable gymnastic 
apparatus for the boy’s club; (c) half-a-dozen sets 
each of chess, draughts, and dominoes, and a dozen 
strong wooden boards ; (d) a gallery clock, to cor- 
rect the prevailing slow watches of the neighbour- 
hood, and keep time in Sunday-school and boys’ 
club. I should also like to have illustrated papers 
and magazines, especially those pretty well up-to- 
date, to be distributed after being read at the club 
among the poorer residents round about the church. 
In addition, perhaps, any of your readers who have 
a good stock of plants may be able to spare me two 
or three large palms for platform decoration, and 
cut flowers sent in any Saturday, on and after the 
24th inst., will be much appreciated. I want to 
make our House of God and House of Man attrac- 
tive both spiritually and wsthetically. About £20 
would pay for all | require. Gifts in kind should 
be sent to Mrs. Cooper, 45, Upper George-road, 
Bermondsey, with advice to me, and contributions 
of money to myseaf.” 

Croydon Domestic Mission.—Mrs. Grover, of 
17, Oakfield-road, Croydon, writes in reference to 
the Domestic Mission at Dennett Hall, the annual 
meeting of which was reported last week, calling 
attention to the good work that has been done, and 
appealing for funds. There is a Sunday-school 
Band of Hope, coal and slate clubs, a savings’ bank, 
and classes of various kinds. The hall has been 
recently enlarged, and only lack of funds prevents 
an extension of the work. Donations may be sent 
to Mrs. Grover, or to Miss Ellis, 1, Addiscombe- 
grove, or to the secretary, Mr. P. N, Bands 11, 
Bencham Manor-road, Croydon, 
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Ballymena, co. Antrim (Appointment). — 
The Rev. Joseph Pollard has received and accepted 
a unanimous invitation from the Ballymena Com- 
mittee of the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster to take 
up ministerial duties in the handsome church in 
this thriving manufacturing town, and will com- 
mence duties there with the New Year. 

Belfast: York-street.—Last Sunday evening 
the first of a series of lantern services was held, 
conducted by the Rev. A. Ashworth, his subject 
being “ Scenes from the Life of Jesus,” illustrated 
by thirty-five beautiful slides. The hymns sung 
were thrown upon the screen, and the service was 
much appreciated. It was held from eight till nine, 
after the ordinary evening service, and similar 
lantern services are to be held on the first Sunday 
evening of each month during the winter. . 

Boston.—The service on Sunday evening was 
taken by Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, F.R.G.S., who 
preached a most interesting sermon on “ Fruit 
Bearing,” in which he spoke of the necessity of 
thanksgiving for the bountiful harvest recently 
gathered in; and also urged all present to endea- 
vour earnestly to sow the seeds of good character, 
truthfulness, and love, for the “ Great Harvest of a 
Future Life.” 

Bristol: Lewin’s Mead.—On the occasion of 
the complete renovation of the school buildings 
attached to Lewin’s Mead Meeting, a most success- 
ful and enjoyable congregational soirée was held on 
the evening of the 2nd inst. The proceedings 
commenced with a reception, by the Rev. A. N. and 
Mrs. Blatchford, of between two and three hundred 
friends, amongst whom a number of friends from 
Oakfield-road Church, with the Rey. Dr, and Mrs, 
Warschauer, the Rey, Alfred Lancaster (minister: 
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in-charge of the Domestic Mission) and Mrs. 
Lancaster, were most cordially welcomed. By the 
considerate action of the Trustees, the girls’ schvol- 
room has been completely modernised and made 
thoroughly effective for the work of the Sunday- 
school, the restoration and the decoration of the 
rooms meeting with unreserved appreciation. 
During the evening brief addresses were given by 
the ministers present. The Rev. A. N. Blatchford, 
B.A., gave hearty expression to the thanks due to 
the trustees and to the satisfaction felt that they 
had been able to regard the restoration of the 
fabric, devoted to the religious instruction of girls 
associated with Lewin’s Mead Meeting, as lying 
within their powers. He tendered the warmest 
acknowledgments of the congregation, and of the 
teachers to their faithful friend, Mr. J. Kenrick 
Champion, who, on behalf of his co-trustees, had 
supervised the work with most successful aud con- 
scientious care. The thanks of all were owing also 
to Mr. John Curnock for his generous gift in the 
interest of the school, and to their kind friend, 
Mrs. Osborne, who, in affectionate remembrance of 
her late husband, Mr. Thomas Francis Osborne, 
had given all the school furniture and appliances 
for the girls’ Sunday-school. The Rev. Dr. 
Warschauer expressed the kind wishes of himself 
and the members of his congregation, aptly point- 
ing out the growing importance of such social 
gatherings to the religious life and work of a con- 
gregation. The Rev. Alfred Lancaster gave expres- 
sion to his pleasure at finding, in such an assembly, 
abundant evidence of earnestness among our 
friends in the South of England as well as in the 
North. Throughout, the proceedings offered a 
most pleasing and most hopeful omen of future 
congregational work and usefulness. 

Chesterfield.—The Rev. Ambrose Bennett, M.A., 
concluded his ministry at Elder-yard Chapel on 
Sunday, Oct. 28, prior to his settlement at Monton, 
in succession to the Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A. 
On Tuesday evening, Oct. 30, the members of the 
congregation made a presentation to Mr. Bennett of a 
revolving book-case, a reading-lamp, and a selection 
of books ; and on the same evening the members of 
the Chesterfield Students’ Association, of which 
Mr, Bennett has been secretary since its formation 
two years ago, presented him with ten volumes of 
Ruskin’s works, beautifully bound, at the same 
time passing a resolution of warm appreciation of 
his services. 

Eastbourne.—The recent debate showed that 
Unitarians in Eastbourne are few. The town is 
fond of concerts, theatricals, and Church parade. 
The newspapers are all devoted to the Church in- 
terest, or at least are sufficiently prudent not to 
offend it. Under these circumstances it was satis- 
factory that the Hastbourne Gazette should bear the 
following testimony to the Unitarian minister :— 
“ Although Mr. St. Clair’s religious views are not 
likely to find favour in Eastbourne, it is only fair to 
say that in the debate he comported himself in a 
manner worthy of a scholar and a gentleman,” The 
Gazette also publishes a letter from Mr. St. Clair 
remarking on some of his opponent’s tactics, and 
concluding as follows :—“To take the vote of the 
meeting was outside the conditions, and unfair to 
me. It was known that very few Unitarians were 
present, because there are but few in the town. It 
was not to be expected that my arguments would 
change the opinions of the orthodox straight away. 
I was satisfied that a number of men and women 
gave me their thoughtful attention. The vote the 
first night seemed to me to be carried by girls ; the 
second night I did not stay to witness the farce, 
Fancy, the truth on so profound a subject as the 
Trinity of Persons and the Deity of Christ being 
decided by a vote! Itis ridiculous. Yet it was 
only in that way that the Trinitarian doctrine was 
first accepted and made compulsory in the fourth 
century,” 

Edinburgh.—Preaching at St. Mark’s last 
Sunday, the Rev. R. B. Drummond referred to the 
union of the Free Church of Scotland and the 
United Presbyterian Church, happily effected in 
the previous week. It was, he said, an event of 
great historical importance, second only to that of 
the Disruption of 1843, though it had nothing of 
the heroic quality of the latter. While reserving 
the right of criticism, they might surely offer their 
best wishes for the succ2ss of the Union, and express 
the hope that it might tend to the deepening of 
spiritual life, the promotion of charitable feelings, 
greater liberality of thought, and the advancement 
of the Christianity of Christ, the religion of love to 
God and man, At the same time, remarking on 
the danger to civil and religious liberty which 
might result from a Church becoming too strong, 
Mr. Drummond said that in that act of Union they 
must greatly deplore the absence of any suggestion 
of reform or change in the Church’s Creed. The 
old Calvinistic Confession drawn up at Westminster 
two and a half centuries ago, embodying in all their 
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original severity the hideous doctrines of the Puritan 
creed, was still retained asthe standard of belief. Yet 
it was notorious that that Confession, and the two 


catechisms, which were the manuals of religious 
instruction, represented the faith of only the most 
unenlightened section of the Church, while the 
Church as a whole, represented by her professors 
and doctors of divinity and intelligent laity, had 
completely outgrown them. There was no greater 
scandal in the present day than the retention of 
those obsolete standards as the professed and 
ostensible faith of a Church which no longer believed 
them. - 

Gateshead.—The Rev. A. Harvie preached on 
Sunday evening on Professor Max Miiller’s contri- 
bution to religion through his studies of languages 
and ancient religions. “As men come,” he said, 
“to found their own religious opinions upon con- 
viction rather than upon tradition, they will 
turn with ever-renewed joy to the writings of him 
who first showed how universal and how unani- 
mous in the deepest things has been the voice of 
religion.” 

Kingswood, near Birmingham. — The usual 
Hospital Services took place last Sunday. The 
collections, in aid of the amalgamated charities of 
Birmingham, amounted to nearly £6. Special 
sermons and music marked the occasion. 

Liverpool : Hamilton-road.—At the first social 
evening of the season, Mr. and Mrs, A. B. White, who 
wererecently married at the Mission, were the guests 
of the evening, and received from the assembled 
teachers and elder scholars, numbering over one 
hundred, not only an enthusiastic welcome, but, as 
a mark of their affection and esteem, the gift of a 
handsome American organ. The Rev. J. L. Haigh, 
who occupied the chair, appealed to the youvg 
people for an even greater degree of earnestness 
and devotion in the good work to which they had 
set their hands, Mr. White, in acknowledging the 
gift, said the Mission had been the best influence 
for good in his life. True religion meant true 
happiness. 

London: Mansford-street.—The annual meet- 
ing of past and present scholars of Spicer-street and 
Mansford-street was held on Wednesday last, 
Nov. 7. Notwithstanding. the unfavourable weather, 
there was a very large gathering, “Old Scholars ” 
being very well represented. The Rev. W. G. 
Cadman, on behalf of present workers, gave a 
welcome to friends from a distance, and referred to 
the satisfactory condition of the Sunday-school, 
which not only kept up its numbers, but year by 
year showed an increase of elder scholars. During 
the evening Miss Upton, of Oxford, made a presenta- 
tion of two handsomely framed engravings “ Diana 
or Christ,” aud ‘‘ The Doctor,” to Mr. J. G. Foster, 
for thirteen years secretary of the Sunday-school. 
The pictures were subscribed for by Mr. Foster’s 
friends and fellow-workers at Mansford-street, in 
recognition of his long aud faithful services. 
Letters were read from Mr. Stauton, Preston, 
Mr. E. B. Squire, and the Rev. C. L. Corkran, 
expressing their appreciation of Mr. Foster's faith- 
ful work. The meeting closed with the singing of 
“ Auld Lang Syne.” 
= London: Stamford-street.—The second meet- 
ing of the Social Institute took place on Oct. 29, 
when the Rev. F. K. Freeston delivered a most 
interesting lantern lecture (the first occasion of 
using the new lantern purchased by the chapel 
committee) entitled ‘Old Father Thames.” On 
the previous Friday the Rev. Morgan Whiteman 
gave a lantern lecture to the members of the Band 
of Hope, called “The Black Spot on the Mersey,” 
illustrated by views which the lecturer had taken 
himself. The Children’s Happy Evenings com- 
mence on Oct. 10, and at the meetings already held 
the attendance has averaged about 100. Last 
Sunday being the Sunday-school anniversary, 
special services were held, Miss Marian Pritchard 
conducting that in the morning, when her subject, 
‘Mutual Encouragement,” was treated in a charm- 
ing way. The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie was the 
evening preacher, and gave one of the series of dis- 
courses on “A Great City’s Needs,” his subject 
being “‘ Education.” There were good attendances, 
and the scholars sang special hymnsat each service. 
On Monday, by the invitation of Mrs. Crocker and 
Mrs. A. H. Matthews, between thircy and forty of 
the members of the Mothers’ Meeting were enter- 
tained at tea, after which an adjournment was 
made to the lecture hall, and a presentation of a 
marble clock and a silver thimble was made by the 
members and other friends to Mrs. Crocker in 
recognition of her silver wedding day and of the 
fact that she had been connected for nineteen years 
with the society of which she is now the president. 
Mrs. Crocker thanked the friends for their kind and 
handsome gift, and spoke of the pleasure she took 
in the work of the Mcthers’ Meeting. 

London: Stepney Green, E,—At the religious 
conference at College Chapel, in connection with 
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the Central Postal Mission, held on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 3, Dr. Herbert Smith gave an address 
on “Ritualism.” It was listened to with very 
close attention, and followed by several speeches. 
Miss L. Tagart, president of the Postal Mission, 
occupied the chair. 

Manchester: Pendleton.—The series of special 
services arranged in conjunction with the District 
Association with a view to deepen the religious life 
of the churches in and around Manchester began in 
the Unitarian Free Church on Sunday, when the 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A., of Leicester, preached morning 
and evening. His morning subject was “The 
Power of Good and the Power of Evil.” In the 
evening the subject was “‘The Lord’s Prayer : the 
Creed of Christendom.” The special services are 
to include an address by the Rev. J. C. Street at 
the Pendleton Town Hall on Sunday afternoon 
next, Noy, 11, and services at the church on Sun- 
day evening, the Rev. J. C. Street; Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 14, the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A. ; 
Saturday and Sunday, Noy, 17 and 18, the Rey. W. 
Binns. 

Midland Christian Union.—The autumn Con- 
ference was held at Kidderminster on Monday, 
Oct. 29, The Rev. L. P. Jacks, who has been pre- 
sident of the Union for the last four years, 
took the chair at the opening of the pro- 
ceedings, and expressed the great regret with 
which he felt obliged, on account of other claims 
of work, to retire. He had stated at the spring 
meeting that such would be the case. He spoke of 
the great interest he had taken in the work of the 
Union, and acknowledged his debt of gratitude to 
the Rev. A. A. Charlesworth, the secretary. He 
wished great and continued prosperity to the Union, 
and vacated the chair. The Rev. Joseph Wood 
then took the chair, and said that the appointment 
of Mr. Jacks as Tate lecturer at Manchester College 
had rendered that step necessary. Mr. Jacks had 
rendered great service to the Union, and they were 
glad to know that they should still have his help 
in that work. He moved a resolution accepting the 
resignation with regret, and acknowledging the zeal 
and ability with which Mr. Jacks had served the 
Union for the past four years. This was seconded 
by Mr. H. E. Perry, and supported by Mr. Charles- 
worth, and cordially passed. The Chairman an- 
nounced that the question of Mr. Jacks’s successor 
as president was still under consideration. The 
Rev. Vernon Herford, of Oxford, then read a paper 
on ‘‘ The Corporate Life of our Churches : Stability 
or Drift,” in which he deplored the want of settled 
convictions and the exaggerated individualism 
which afflicted them. Their great organic defect 
was the want of a doctrinal standard. Religion 
without dogma was as irrational as a body without 
a skeleton. A community to have faith must have 
an authorised belief. And the first step after which 
they should strive was to bring it about that all 
their churches should unite in a common declaration 
of allegiance to Christ. A discussion followed, in 
which the Revs. P. Dean, E. D. Priestley Evans, 
A. A. Charlesworth, and others joined. Mr. Jacks 
said he knew it was heresy to say so, but his objec- 
tion was not against a creed per se, but because it 
was difficult to formulate any creed which would 
bind together the churches. The great weakness 
of the ministry arose from their refusal to submit 
to any kind of discipline. Nothing could be worse 
for a man than not to be subject to any kind of dis- 
cipline. It was not the strongest men who found 
discipline irksome, but men of a lesser and inferior 
degree of strength. If they were to experience any 
great revival of religion in their midst, he believed 
it would ultimately take the form of creating a dis- 
cipline to which all would have to submit. Nothing 
had discouraged him more than the reluctance of 
the ministry to accept the scheme submitted by 
the late Dr. Martineau at Leeds. It was refused 
not so much because of defectsin the scheme as the 
fact that it involved discipline, against which the 
ministerial nature seemed to revolt. He was in 
sympathy with the essayist in so far as he insisted 
upon some sort of discipline. Mr. Wood said he 
would have no objection toa creed if it could be so 
prepared as to embrace all Christians. Mr. Her- 
ford, in closing the discussion, repeated that they 
ought to work towards a definite doctrinal standard. 
There were difficulties in the way, but he hoped 
that the leading men would spend time and thought 
in trying to find out a workable scheme. Mr. Jacks 
had put his finger on one of their chief charac- 
teristic weaknesses, the want of discipline. At the 
close of the Conference the ministers and delegates 
were entertained to tea in the schoolroom, and in 
the evening service was held in the New Meeting, 
conducted by the Rev. E. D. Priestley Evans, and 
a sermon was preached by the Rev. Joseph Wood 
on the greatness of humanity and the power of 
great men to lift human life up towards the ideal. 
It was the influence of soul upon soul that was the 
saving of power in human life. It was not an in- 
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stitution which was to be the shadow of a great 
rock ina weary land, nor a creed, nor a set of 
beautiful principles, but a noble example, that was 
the true dynamic and the power of God unto salva- 
tion. What was the secret of Arnold’s unique hold 
upon English young manhood at Rugby? It lay in 
character: a great fascinating magnetic per- 
sonality. The test of all true greatness was the 
power to lift men up and promote their happiness. 
The great man saved his race by arresting the 
drift ; meninto whose scul God had breathed a 
new thought, or a loftier ideal, or an intense pas- 
sion for right, truth, and justice. When Italy was 
ground down by despotism, and the hearts of lovers 
of liberty failedjthem, then Mazzini rose and stopped 
the drift. Forty years ago, when a materialis‘ic 
philosophy had well-nigh swept from their midst a 
belief in God, James Martineau arose, and mainly 
by his labours and influence arrested the drift, and 
won that splendid: victory for spiritual against 
materialistic philosophy which had done so much to 
reinvigorate the Church and inspire the world with 
anew hope. Human sin was the greatest drift of 
all. Christ had arrested the drift of selfishness, 
cruelty, greed, and lust, and had showed the world 
that men could be pure, loving, Godlike. Let them 
all strive to imitate Christ, and as it was said of the 
late Clark Maxwell, make faith in goodness easy to 
other men. 

Mossley. —The anniversary sermons were 
preached on Sunday last, in the Christian Church, 
by the Rev. J. C. Odgers, B.A., of Bury, In the 
afternoon a cantata, “Under the Palms,’ was 
given by an augmented choir. There were good 
congregations, and the collections amounted to 
£31 7s. 114d. 

Newbury.—During the summer scientific and 
social rambles have been held, with addresses by 
the Rev. E. Turland, Mr. T. H. Stillman, and Mr. 
C. Wright. A Band of Hope and Mercy has been 
formed, and a new Library opened in connection 
with the Sunday-school. ‘There is to be a monthly 
week-night lecture. Mr. Turland has given the 
first, the theme of which (“ The Languages of the 
World, with written and spoken specimens of forty 
of them”) proved attractive. 

Portsmouth.—The first annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union was held in the 
“ John Pounds’ Training Home and Institute for 
Girls,” 79, St. Thomas’s-street, on Wednesday, 
Oct. 31, Mr. Cosens Prior, the President, in the 
chair. The Union was formed in October, 1899, on 
the suggestion of the Rev. John Ellis, of Sheffield, 
who delivered an address on the subject at Grindel- 
wald during the stay of the “Pink Party.” Its 
objects are :—‘ To band together the Young People 
of the Church who may be in search for truth ; for 
the discussion of religious doubts and difficulties ; 
and to foster religious life, and to spread rational 
views of religion.” A satisfactory report of the 
year’s work was read by the Secretary, Miss 
Boecker. The attendance at the meetings was on 
an average very gratifying, but during the summer 
months showed a slight decrease. Papers on various 
religious and secular subjects were read by the 
members during the year. The Union is entirely 
managed by the Young People of the High-street 
Chapel, who look forward hopefully for another 
successful year. 

Rotherham.—The first lecture of the new 
session of the Literary and Social Union of the 
Church of Our Father on Tuesday, Oct. 30, was 
given by Mr. James Wilsor, of Sheffield, until 
recently proprietor and editor of the Indian Daily 
News, his subject being, “The Language of the 
Future.” The chair was taken by the Mayor of 
Rotherham (Councillor G. Gummer), who ex- 
pressed his pleasure in being asked to preside, and 
said that he had always had a great esteem for the 
Unitarian Church. He went on to deplore the 
shocking prevalence of bad language in the streets 
of the town, a complaint strongly endorsed on the 
following Saturday by the Rotherham Advertiser, 
Mr. Wilson, in the course of his extremely in- 
teresting lecture, said that the question whether 
there would ever be a universal language was a 
curious speculation, and then described the great 
prevalence of English throughout the world, and 
dwelt on various changes in the use and meaning of 
words. English, he thought, might at least become 
the language of international communication, 

Selby (Appointment).—The Rev. John Dale, of 
Bury St. Edmunds, has accepted an invitation to 
the pulpit here and will enter on his duties on the 
first Sunday of the New Year. 

Shepton Mallet.—The first meeting of the 
winter session of the Unitarian circle was held in 
the schoolroom on Wednesday week, under the 
presidency of the Rev. L. T. Badcock, A good 
musical programme was rendered, including the 
cantata “ Autumn’s Queen,” by J. Booth, In an 
interval refreshments were served by the ladies of 


the circle, and a very pleasant evening was spent, 
closed by a comprehensive vote of thanks, 

Shrewsbury.—The 209th anniversary of the 
High-street Church was celebrated on Sunday, the 
occasion being observed also as a Harvest Thanks- 
giving. The preacher was the Rev. C. H. Well- 
beloved, who, in the evening, took for his subject 
“The Ethics of Unitarianism,” laying stress upon 
their sense of the importance of character and 
individual responsibility as an essential part of a 
wholesome religious life, worthy of the Gospel of 
Christ. The collections were on behalf of the 
choir fund. 

Southern Unitarian Association.—The quar- 
terly meeting of this Association took place at 
Ringwood on Friday, Nov. 2. The Committee met 
in the afternoon, and there was a tea in the school- 
room, In the evening a public meeting was held 
in the chapel, which was brightened by the new 
incandescent gas burners, used for the first time in 
honour of the occasion, Mr, J. Cogan Conway, 
President of the Association, occupied the chair, 
and opened the meeting by welcoming the visitors, 
and giving a brief statement of what he held to be 
the faith of Jesus Christ, expressed in modern 
terms. That faith, he said, was ours. Mr. G. 
Cosens Prior made a sympathetic reference to the 
death of Professor Max Miiller, and dwelt on the 
influence on our religious life which the realisation 
of the true meaning, often unsuspected, of words 
in common use might exercise, words such as truth, 
sceptic, intelligent, sympathy, miscreant, candidate, 
Truth, especially, was something that would hold, 
and sceptic a seeker after truth. The Rev. C. C. 
Coe gave an interesting narrative of the raising of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, in sums varying 
from a shilling to a hundred pounds. It now 
amounted to a thousand guineas, and he hoped that 
his experience might prove an incentive to younger 
men to take up similar work in future. At the 
committee meeting in the afternoon, several valu- 
able suggestions for the employment of the fund 
had been made, which he hoped would bear fruit. 
The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, who met with a 
hearty reception, expressed his sense, and that of 
the British and Foreign Unitavian Association, of 
the importance of maintaining centres of Unitarian 
influence in country places, which often supplied 
valuable elements of strength to larger communi- 
ties. He did not know what would become of 
London, for instance, without the continual influx 
of fresh life from the country, We hada gospel to 
preach that would prove a source of comfort and 
strength to all sorts and conditions of men, and he 
referred to instances that had recently come under 
his own notice, of the power of our gospel over 
Suffolk labourers, cultivated Roman Catholics, and 
Anglican University graduates, distinguished in the 
service of the Queen. Some people seemed to think 
the Unitarian minister’s sole object was to venti- 
late dry dogmatic statements. He knew no such 
ministers, nor did he believe they existed ; they 
were mere figments of the imagination. He went 
up and down the country a good dea], and saw as 
much of our churches as most people, and it seemed 
to him the Unitarian minister’s aim was to preach 
the love of God and the hope of man, unhampered 
by the dogmatic superstitions of the ages. The 
Rev. E. S. Anthony pleaded for a definite organisa- 
tion as a branch of the Church of Jesus Christ, in 
preference to a continuance of our present chaotic 
state of isolated individualism, Mr. M. B. Baker, 
of Ilminster, as one living in the neighbouring 
Western Union, expressed friendly sympathy with 


‘the South. Mr. F. Pinnock, the new secretary, 


suitably responded to an expression of goodwill to 
the Southern Association on the part of the meet- 
ing, and regretted the absence, through indisposi- 
tion of his predecessor, Mr. Blessley. The Rev. C. 
A, Hoddinott proposed, and the Rey. E, C. Bennett 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the chairman. With 
the singing of the hymn, “One Holy Church of 
God appears,” and the pronouncing of the Benedic- 
tion by the Rev. C. C. Coe, the proceedings ter- 
minated. 

Stalybridge.—The parents’ party was held on 
Saturday evening, and was largely attended, over 
200 being present. The Rev. W. Harrison distri- 
buted the certificates to the successful students at 
the examination, conducted by the Manchester 
District Sunday-school Association. He said their 
school still took the lead in these examinations. 
Fifty scholars sat, and forty-eight passed, which 
showed that there had been good teaching. In 
addition to the ordinary certificates, a large number 
of special parchment certificates were awarded to 
scholars who had either passed in the three groups 
of subjects, or had been successful for three years. 
Some of the scholars had filled a first parchment 
and nearly filled a second, one young woman having 
passed in twenty-seven subjects. When she came 
up to the platform to receive her parchment she 
was greeted with loud applause. Mr, Harrison said 


he did not know what the school would do for 
teachers if it were not for those who sat for the 
examinations. The active workers in the church 
also came from the Sunday-school, If it were 
not for the Sunday-school, the church would 
soon cease to exist. But large as the number 
was who joined the church they lost the greater 
part of their young people. He calculated 
that if they had retained one half of those who 
passed through their school, even allowing for 
deaths and removals, the average at their church 
would be about 2,000. It would be some consola- 
tion if those they lost joined other churches, but 
this was not the case. He attributed it to the fact 
that the parents did not attend, and when the 
scholars settled down in life, then they followed the 
example of their parents and became indifferent. 
He made a strong appeal to the parents, not only to 
send their children to the school, but also to set 
them the example of attending public worship. 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, 

The ANNUAL SOCIAL GATHERING of 
TEACHERS and ELDER SCHOLARS will be 
held at ESSEX HALL, on SATURDAY, Noy. 17. 

A short Address will be given by the PRESIDENT, 
the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, to be followed by a 
Programme of Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

Tea at 6 P.M. 

ALEX. BARNES, lu 
HAROLD WADE, § 1° Secs. 


ORD ON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 
The ANNUAL AUTUMN MEETING and 


SOIRHE will be held’ at ESSEX HALL, ESSEX- 
STREET, STRAND, on THURSDAY, Nov. 15. 

The President, Sir JonHn T. Brunner, Bart., 
M.P., in the Chair, supported by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds ; H. Epps, Esq., P. W. 
Clayden, Esq., and other prominent Ministers and 
Lay men. 

Tea and Reception by the President at 7. Chair 
to be taken at 8. 


jos tess CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 


A COURSE OF TEN ELEMENTARY LEC- 
TURES will be given in the Schoolroom of the 
above Church, by Dr. G. DAWES HICKS, on 
“The Beginnings of Philosophy,” which will treat 
of the origin of philosophical questions in Greek 
thought, and show their connection with modern 
problems, 

To commence on THURSDAY evening, NOV. 22, 
and to be continued on alternate Thursdays. 
Lectures to commence at 8. A fee of 2s, 6d. for 
whole course to defray expenses. A Syllabus of 
Lectures can be obtained. 


Aa UNITARIAN SCHOOL. 


SALE OF WORK, Dec. lst. 
be thankfully received by 

Miss M. A. Grunpy, 77, Green-lane, Astley, near 
Manchester ; or 

Mrs. Horr, 23, Brideouke-street, Leigh, Lancs. 


HARLES WICKSTEED ARM- 
STRONG expects to be in England from 
Nov. 17 to about Christmas. He wishes to meet 
with a competent ASSISTANT for his SCHOOL 
for Boys and Girls of all ages at S. PAULO, 
BRAZIL.—Apply, giving particulars of qualifica- 
tions and experience to the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, 
5, Marmion-road, Liverpool. 


Contributions will 


BIRTHS. 


Lummis—On the 4th Noy., at Hull, to Edward and 
Evelyn Lummis, a son. 

Piacort—On the 1st Nov., at Fern Bank, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, to Arthur E. and Frida J. E. 
Piggott, a daughter (Kathleen Frida). 

Watters—On the 3rd Nov., the wife of Dr, F. R. 
Walters, of 21, Wimpole-street and The Sana- 
torium, I'arnham, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Harvey — Mosetey — On the 8th Sept., at St. 
Alban’s, Nanaimo, V.I., British Columbia, by 
the Rev. G. W. Taylor, Walter Thomas, son of 
the late Enoch Harvey, Liverpool, to Con- 
stance Moseley, widow, eldest daughter of Mrs 
Colton, Hampstead, London. 
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GS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
inthe alendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road. Closed 
for cleaning and re-decoration until Sunday, 
25th inst. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m., Rey. FREDERIC ALLEN, and 7 P.M., 
CHares Read, M.D., “A Great City’s Needs, 
—II, Sanitation.” Monday, Nov. 12, at 8.15 
p.M., ‘The Songs of the Big Campaign,” by 
rey. R. H. U. Buoor, B.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 AM. and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. Stanzey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., Wes 
Croydon,114.M.and7Pp.M.,Rev. J. Pace Hoprps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.80 p.m, 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rey, FRANK K. FREEsTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epaar 
DaPtyn, 11.15 a.m., “ Knowledge and Love,” 
and 7 p.M., ‘‘ Church, Bible, or What Autho: 
rity?” Minister’s Class for Children, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. G. CriToHury, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G@. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. Morn- 
ing, “Evolution.” Evening, “Agnostos Theos.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M, and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E, 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M.and 7 P.mM., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH Popg. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 pM, Rev. H. 8. Perris, M.A. Evening, 
Popular Studies of Great Works of Fiction.— 
IV. “ Bjornsen, ‘ The Heritage of the Kurts,’ ” 

Mausford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. W. G. CapMan, 

Peekham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. G. Carter, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
aud 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrinaton, Service for 
Children, 3 P.M. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, Mr. 
L. TAVENER, aad 7 P.w., Mr. T. Evtior, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Woooprna, B.A., and 7 p.m, 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11a.m, 
Rey. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. L. 
TAVENER, 

Sydenham Public Hail, Kirkdale, 7 pm, Rev. W. 
Woon1na, B.A., “ The Changeless Christ.” 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 

li a.M. and 7 p.a., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. 

Dr, MUMMERY, 


Our 


SS en rere earn 
PROVINCIAL. 


Barth, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
“Supply.” 

Bgprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
ROWLAND HILL. 

BLACKPOOL, Bauks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis, 

BLackpoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bopzit Smita. 
Boottr, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Mortey Mitts, 
Bournemouts#, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C, Cox. 
BrapDrorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rey. E. Cerepia Jongs, M.A. 
Bricuton, Christ Church(FreeChristian),New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m.,; Rev. H. M. Livens, 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 p.m, Rev. G. Stren, 
CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 
Dra and WALMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st,,11 A.M, and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 A.M 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. S. Burrows, 
EasTBOURNK Masonic Room, Gildridge Hotel, 11 
A.M. and 6.30 P.m,, Rev. G. Sr. Cram, 
GuinprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6,30 P,M., Rey, E, S, Lana Bucktanp, 


2 


! Service begins at 11 A mM, 


Hastinas, Free Christian Church, South Terrace 
(opposite Recreation Ground), 11 A.M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsHamM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 
Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Rev. 

C. Hararove, M.A. 

LiscarpD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E, Parry. 

Liverpoot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M., Rev. R. A. 
Armstrone, B.A., and 6.380 P.m., Rey. A. 
CoBDEN SMITH. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. J. JUPP, 

LtverPoon, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rey. Dr. Kiem, Evening, “ Unit- 
erian Christianity : the Religion which Jesus 
taught.” 

Manonestzr, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.80 
P.M., Rey. W. R, SHANKS. 

Marcates, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. B, BARNHILL, 

Nerweort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 pP.m., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m, Rev. 
W. E. Appts, M.A. 

PortsmovutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonp. 

PortTsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m. Mr, G. Cosens Prior. 

RamsaaTE, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 p.m., Rev. J, B, BARNHILL. 
READING, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 

11.15 am. and 6.30 P.M, 

RooHDALE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m, and 6 P.M, 
Rev. T. P. SpeDDING. 

SCARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
Rev. C. Harvey Coox. 

SipMouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, ll a.m and 
6.30 P.M, 

Soutgeport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Dzenpy. Stables in the 
grounds, 

Torquay, Unity Hali, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m., Mr. J. W. Tusss, and 6.80 P.m., 
Mr. Evuis Mann. 

YoRE,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, snd 6,30P.m, 
Rev. Henry Rawiines, M.A. 


— 
IRELAND. 


WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E, Mztionz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


SE BN 


Cars Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev, R, BALMFORTH, 


QITHICAL RELIGION SOCINTY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Nov. 1lth, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Persecuted for Righteousness’ 
Sake—Liberty of Conscience a Fruit of Modern 
Enlightenment.” 


OUTH-PLACH ETHICALSOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Nov. 11th, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, ‘The London 
School Board Election.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, 8.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. J. B. 
BARNHILL, 26, Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—Rev. J. MORGAN 
~WHITEMAN, 8, Sybil-road, Liverpool. 


HE YORKSHIRE. UNITARIAN 


UNION are prepared to appoint a Minister 
and to give him temporary charge of the congre- 
gation at Dewsbury.— Apply, E. Basi Lupron, 
14, East Parade, Leeds. 


LATT CHAPEL, MANCHESTER.— 

The Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, LL.D., 

will preach SUNDAY MORNING, Nov, 18th, 
Collection, 


post free, 


Society for the Abolition of Vivisection 


Offices: 62, Strand, London. 


Referring recently to the Act of 1876, by 
Which Vivisection was first licensed in this 
country, Miss F, P, Cobbe says :—“ Should 
that ill-omened Act either remain unchanged 
on the Statute-book or be modified only by 
insignificant amendments and _ unreliable 
guarantees against abuses which are practic- 
ally inseparable from Vivisection, the twen- 
tieth century will infallibly see a turn in the 
tide, and instead of growing tenderness, pity 
and sympathy for the lower animals (and for 
all weak and defenceless beings), it will wit- 
ness a return to the barbarism of Le Droit 
du Plus Fort... . For the lesson of the 
Founder of Christianity ‘Br MERCIFUL,’ as 
your Father in heaven is merciful,’ men will 
have substituted the old payan cry, ‘Vaz 
Vioris.’ And what, we ask, will it then profit 
our nation, or all the nations of the earth, if 
a hundred serums and anti-toxins, and a 
score of new surgical operations, be discovered 
for the cure of the diseases of the body and 
the lengthening out of the span of human 
life to a century, if, meanwhile, mankind have 
lost, smothered, stifled, killed in their own 
hearts mercy and pity, generosity and sym: 
pathy.” 

The above Society appeals to the Public 
for aid, 


1 QT2CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
u.C. 

Interest cn Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 

DirEcrors, 

Chairman—Sir H.-W. Lawrenoz, Bart., 21, 

Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupas, A.R.1.B,A. 
7; Pall Mall S.W. 
F.H, A, Harpoastrz, F.S.1,,5, Old Quesn-st., 5. W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. : 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AYLER, ‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rurv, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34,and 4 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly msde 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s.8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilitios given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O 7 onthe minimum monthly balances, 0 
[wien not drawn below £100, ys 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


2 1 /, on Deposits, ropayable on demand, 2, 1 7, 
Z2Tlo Z flo 


STOCES AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 
FRANCIS RAFZNSOROFT, Manager 


Felephone Ne, & Koltern. 
Telegraphic Adéreas: * BIRKBSOK, LONDON.” 


ANTED, in Unitarian family, a 
cheerful, domesticated gentlewoman, able 

to cook, understanding and fond of children, 
musical, and good needlewoman, as HOUSE- 
KEEPER to widower with four children, youngest 
34. Comfortable home. Mother’s Help and 
General kept. References given and required.— 
Address (with photo, if possible), stating age, 


reference, and salary, to H. O,, INQUIRER Office, 


3, Exssex-street, Strand, W.C, 
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Board and Resivence, 
_——— 
A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 


moderate.—Mrs, Ropsrt Turner, 94 Grosveror- 
road, 8. W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE .—Private, 

superior, quiet FAMILY HOME. Permanent 

or otherwise. Electric light; bathroom. Refer- 

ences.—Miss PENNY, 18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, London, 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pococg. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT ,Stirling House, Manor-road, 


OURNEMOUT H.—Comfortable 

HOME offered to Young Ladies who need 

mild climate during winter months, where they 

can continue their studies and devote special atten- 

tion to languages, painting, and music. Resident 

French and German teachers. Swedish gymnasium. 
Principsl, Fin BeyerHavs, Pine Tree Glen. 


T. LEHONARDS.—‘‘ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard reom, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr,and Mrs.Sipnzy P. Porter, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HorTEn in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacicus Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms; 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


77 & LOL, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QuIzTuDE, Lonpon.” 


WV USIC.—Good STRING and REED 

QUARTETTE required for Bermondsey 
Unitarian Church. Sunday Evening Religious 
Service and one Weekly Concert. Terms for per- 
manence, must be moderate. — Letters only, 
E. Howarp, 24, Inverness-terrace, W. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, Lenden Bridge, H.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


Srhools, ete. 
; > 
HAUFORT, WOODSTOCK AVENUE, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School, Highgate), 
HALF THERM begins on MONDAY, Nov. 5th, 


ONAMUR, SANDGATHE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


[contemre< Socmemeamenl 
Princreat—Miss BAILY. 
HaapmisTress— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons, 


—o— 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 


Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


— Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 
Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 

Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 

at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 


PRIncipan 


to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 
oe WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyard, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c, 
For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesse Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg). 


ANTED, to hear*of an opening for 
GENERAL MEDICAL PRACTICE.— 
X., Inquirer O'lice, 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown Sve, 2s. 6d. net. 


Religion & Life. 


A PLAIN ESSAY. 


BY 


BS 9 Bes SH Sa a oak pee ga 


——— 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 


The Sunday School Association. 


NOW READY. 


Half Hours With the Parables. 


SECOND SERIES. 
A book for the Sunday School and the Home, 
By the Rev. J. CROWTHER HIRST. 
Price 1s, net. Postage 3d, extra, 


ios 


Teachers and parents who have found the first 
series useful will be glad to know of the publica- 
tion of a further series. 

The Parables treated in this second volume are :— 


The Mustard Seed. The Tower & the Warring 
The Hidden Treasure, ng. 
The Lost Coin. 


The Two Song, 
The Talents. The Unrighteous Steward. 
The Good Samaritan. The Rich Fool. 

The Barren Fig Tree, Unprofitabla Servants. 


The Great Supper. 


London: THe Sunpay ScwHoor Asscciation, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, StrandW.C, Manchester: 
H. Rawson anv Co., 16, New Brown-street. Liver- 
pool: Tue LivERrooL BooxsEeuers’ Co,, Lrp., 70, 
Lord-street. 


NOW READY, 


A 
Histery of Upper Chapel, Sheffield. 


A BI-CENTENNIAL VOLUME by the Rev. 
J. E, MANNING, M.A., containing Timothy Jollie’s 
Register of Baptisms. Demy 8vo, 21 illustrations, 
221 pp. Copious Index. Price 3s, cloth, 5s, half 
morocco. Postage extra. 

This price is considerably below cost. 


To be had from G. C. SnatruH, Barker Pool, 
Sheffield, 


NOW RBADY. 
A HISTORY OF THE NEW MEETING 
HOUSE, KIDDERMINSTER. 


By the Rev. E, D. PRIESTLEY EVANS. 


Giving, by means of the old “ Church Book,” a 
short history of Nonconformity in the town from 
the time of Baxter. The valuable Severn Letters 
are also given which show clearly the conditions of 
a transitional period from Orthodoxy to Hetero- 
doxy, 

Demy 8vo, pp. 300 ; 26 illustrations, containing 
portraits of Baxter, Lant Carpenter, William 
Mountford, and Baxter’s Pulpit. 

Price 5s. till Dec. 2, afterwards 6s. ; postage 4d. 

To be had from Mr, A. Prrr, Cobden-street, and 
Mr. J. THomas, 23, Franchise-street, Kidderminster. 


YMNS AND SACRED SONGS.— 

A Hymnal for Missions and Schools. 382 

Hymns and Songs for Sixpence, Specimen copy, 

post free, 8}d., from the Rey. H. W. Hawxzs, 
Waterloo, Liverpool. 


By SEES HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 


The ‘CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickins, Sheridan, Colman, and other Popular 
Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies. Address: Wair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


PPLES.—A Box of 40 lbs. good 

cocking APPLES delivered at any station in 
England or Wales for 6s., or 20 lbs, for 3s, 6d, 
F, ROSCOR, Steeple Morden, Royston, 
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NOTES 


We hear with great regret of the illness 
of Mr. Stopford Brooke, which prevented 
his giving his third lecture on ‘ Poetry” 
at University College on Thursday, and 
will also prevent his fulfilling an engage- 
ment to preach to-morrow (Sunday) 
morning at Platt Chapel, Manchester. 
Mr. Brooke, who preached on Sunday 
week at Manchester College, Oxford, and 
lectured on Thursday week at University 
College on ‘‘ Browning’s Women,” is now 
ordered by his doctor complete rest; but 
it is hoped that it will not be long before 
he is able to take up work again. 


Mr. Carpenter’s lecture at Essex Hall 
on Tuesday evening, in.the course on 
“The Bible in the Nineteenth Century,” 
dealt with the Fourth Gospel. Having 
pointed to the striking differences in the 
order of the history, in the events 
recorded, and in both the manner and 
matter of the teaching between the Fourth 
Gospel and the other three, the lecture 
referred to the question of date, and noted 
that more recent criticism, aided by the 
production of further evidence, had 
modified the conclusions of the Tiibingen 
school. It was generally admitted that 
the date could not be later than 110 a.n. 
Dr. Sanday, holding to the A postolicauthor- 
ship of the Gospel, was inclined to put it 
about 90 ap. Dr. Harnack held that it 
might have been as early as 80 a.v., but 
inclined to a date much nearer 110 a.p. 
He, unlike Dr. Sanday, was convinced that 
the Apostolic character of the Gospel 
could no longer be sustained. But even 
orthodox critics now admitted that the 
Gospel was a “translation” of the teach- 


ing of Jesus into a new dialect belonging 
to the realm of Greek thought, and that 
it was, as Dr. McGiffert said, composed 
“with a free hand.” Mr. Carpenter then 
dwelt on the leading religious conceptions 
in the Gospel and the first Epistle of 
John, which he said must always be read 
together. They represented the religious 
experiences of disciples in the first age of 
the Church, rather than the personal 
followers of Jesus. The value of the 
Gospel was, therefore, not in the details 
of its history, nor even in the actual 
words of the teaching, but in the world 
of thought and feeling to which it gave 
the reader access. It represented the life 
of Christ, as a spiritual presence, in the 
believer’s heart. The concluding lecture 
in the course is to be given next Tues- 
day, the subject being “The Bible and 
the Church.” It is very satisfactory that 
a capital attendance has been continued 
throughout the course. 


Tue battle is now set for the election 
of the London School Board on Thursday, 
the 29th inst. The time for the with- 
drawal of nominations is past, and the 
issue is clear. None of our readers will 
have any doubt as to how they ought to 
vote. The one thing to insist upon, and 
to use every opportunity of urging upon 
voters, is that no one shall abstain. For 
the first time in twelve years the Pro- 
gressive party in 1897 obtained a majority, 
and it is of the utmost importance that 
this dominance of those who are deter- 
mined to set the interest of the children 
and of sound education before everything 
else, should be maintained. -Charges of 
extravagance and of unworthy hostility 
to “ Voluntary ” schools are made by the 
Moderate party against their opponents, 
but have been abundantly disproved— 
that of extravagance by a distinguished 
Moderate, Sir Charles Elliott himself, 


On the question of hostility to “ Volun- 
tary ” Schools, charged against the Pro- 
gressives, as shown in the provision of 
what are alleged to be unnecessary school 
places in the Board-schools, a very effective 
reply has been issued by the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, Chairman of the School- 
Accommodation Committee (1897-1900), 
who though retiring from the Board after 
twelve years of strenuous service, has 
slackened no energy in the present con- 
flict. In a leaflet issued by the Progres- 
sive School Board Election Council 
(Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C.), Mr. Bowie replies as follows to this 
charge :— 


1, During the existence of the present 
Board, ninety-four applications have been 
made to the Board of Education for their 
authority or sanction to provide additional 
school places in different parts of London, 
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The total number of places thus applied for 
was for 38,442 children. 

2. Following the usual practice, the 
Managers of Voluntary Schools in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the proposed 
new school or enlargement were communi- 
cated with in each instance, and only on 
eleven occasions did these managers accept 
the invitation to appear before the Com- 
mittee to state their objections; and these 
objections had reference to only 2,868 places 
out of the total 38,442. 

3. The Minutes of the School Board prove 
that the Moderate Party only challenged a 
division on 7,399 out of the 38,442 places 
for which application was made; so that 
the whole Board, without any party divi- 
sion, consented to the supply of upwards of 
31,000 additional school places. 

4. The Board of Education at Whitehall, 
which cannot be accused of supporting the 
Progressive Party, withheld or postponed 
their sanction in respect to 2,198 places 
only, out of the 7,399 upon which the 
Moderate Party challenged a division. 
These places represent seven enlargements 
of existing schools. 

These facts and figures completely dis- 
pose of the charges of providing unnecessary 
accommodation, and of the hostility to 
Voluntary Schools. Denominational Schools, 
whose managers devote their attention to 
improving education, have had no occasion 
to complain of the action of the Progressive 
majority on the School Board. In supply- 
ing school places, the Progressive Party 
have concerned themselves, not with rival 
Churches or Creeds, but with the education 
and the welfare of the children of London, 
whose parents belong to all denominations 
and to none. For these reasons, they can 
honestly plead with the people of London 
to again return a Progressive majority. 


Dr. Crirrorp has issued a_ strong 
appeal to all friends of sound education 
to maintain the Progressive leadership of 
the past three years in the new Board, 
and to prevent a renewal of the theologi- 
cal wrangling and sectarian strife which 
so seriously crippled the work of the 
Board in the six years before 1897, under 
the régime of Messrs. Diggle and Riley. 
The Progressive victory was a gain not 
only for the general work of education, 
but not less for sound Biblical instruction. 
Speaking of its results in this respect, Dr. 
Clifford says :— 

“The teachers have been unmolested. 
They have not been ‘circularised’ con- 
cerning the Trinity in language that sug- 
gested Tritheism, as under the Riley 
régime. They have been trusted to keep 
the ‘Compromise’ of 1871, both in its 
letter and spirit. Passages of Scripture 
chosen from that great Citizens’ Book, the 
Bible, by the Board, and chosen according 
to the age and capacities of the children, 
have been committed to memory, ex- 
plained and illustrated in a way the 
children could apprehend and apply to the 
needs of daily life. The ‘ definite religious 
teaching’ of the Ten Commandments, of 
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the Beatitudes, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the 23rd Psalm, and of the Poem on the 
Praise of Love in Corinthians i. 13 has 
been imparted not to make sectarians, but 
to inspire high ideals, quicken the sense 
of duty, and train in practical religion. 
Even Sir John Gorst is forced to declare 
that he has ‘no hesitation in saying that 
the Bible teaching in the Board-schools is 
so much superior to that in the Voluntary 
schools that no comparison is possible.’ 

“Now, this Biblical instruction was not 
introduced into the schools of the people 
without grave misgivings on the part of 
many advanced educationalists; but thirty 
years’ experience has completely vindi- 
cated the wisdom, the fairness, the justice 
and usefulness of the London plan, which 
is not, be it remembered, that of reading 
the whole of the Bible, but of using 
portions of it selected by the Board, first 
because of their fitness to touch chords ot 
moral and spiritual power in the child not 
reached by other parts of the instruction 
in a popular school; and, secondly, 
because of their elevation beyond the 
ordinary sweep of sectarian controversies ; 
and then illustrating and applying these 
selected Scriptures without any infringe- 
ment, either in spirit or letter, of the 
total exclusion of any and every formu- 
lary of the Churches. That plan has been 
followed in many, if not most, of the 
School Boards of the country. It is very 
probable it will be introduced immediately 
into the State schools of Victoria, and it 
is gaining favour in some parts of the 
United States. It has certainly justified 
its claim to stay.” 


Tue upholders of sectarian teaching 
are unresting in their endeavour to secure 
a reversal of this sound policy, and this is 
the strongest reason for securing a renewed 
victory for the Progressive party. Dr. 
Clifford quotes a number of the Moderates’ 
utterances, which clearly show the danger 
which has to be met :-— 


Mr. Sharp, the leader of the ‘‘ Moderates ”’ 

on the School Board, says, ‘‘ Our hearts are 
very full of the religious question, but we 
have the good sense to keep it quiet—at 
least for the present.’’ Sir Charles Elliott 
tells his constituents that he is anxious to 
see the Board-school children separated into 
ecclesiastical groups and taught the creeds 
of their parents at the ratepayers’ expense. 
Mr. Diggle has told us that the determina- 
tion of the Ritualists to reopen the religious 
question has prevented the Conservative 
organisations from fighting for the Moderates 
at this election. Lord Hugh Cecil affirms 
that ‘‘ they will one day throw down the 
miserable settlement of 1870, and put a 
better in its place.’’ Prebendary Gibson 
said at the Jast Chureh Congress, ‘‘ We 
must not rest till we have secured the repeal 
of the Cowper Temple Clause. We will 
insist on our right to give the teaching of 
the Church in Board-schools.’’ 
And, finally, the Church Times declares: 
—“We must do our best to get denomi- 
national teaching in all Board-schools. 
Slackness in this direction will mean 
national apostasy from the law of God.” 

In a series of articles on ‘ Great 
Crusades in our Cities,” contributed to 
the Puritan, Mr. Arthur Mee has been 
describing some striking examples of well- 
organised religious and social work. In 
successive articles he has dealt with 
“Manchester and the Methodist Mis- 
sion,” “ Liverpool and the Social Reform 
Movement,” and “ What Glasgow-owes to 
Mr. Moody,” The October article deals 


with Birmingham, where Mr. Mee finds 
that there is no great crusade in the sense 
of one organisation spreading over the 
whole city, but “a wouderful aggregation 
of little organisations, which do more last- 
ing good, perhaps, than one huge con- 
cern.” Many of the most important of 
these, he adds, are brought under the 
wing of the Hurst-street Domestic Mis- 
sion, with the work of which our readers 
are well acquainted, and of which a report 
will be found in another column. Mr. 
Mee proceeds to describe what has been 
done under the auspices of the Mission 
for the promotion of open-air concerts, by 
the Police-Aided Association for Clothing 
Destitute Children and by the Military 
Veterans’ Association, and the article 
concludes :— 


It is impossible to speak, however, of 
more than a few of the agencies coming 
within the scope of this Mission, which 
represents a greater part of the philan- 
thropy of Birmingham than any other single 
organisation. At the head of it all is Mr. 

J. Clarke, who drives the working 
machine of the Domestic Mission. Mr. 
Clarke is a philanthropic corporation in 
himself; half the social activities of Bir- 
mingham seem to meet wherever he is. The 
work of the Mission embraces religious 
services of all kinds, in many- places; 
teachers’ preparation classes; classes for 


physiography, experimental chemistry, sew-. 


ing, dressmaking, music and singing, 
basket-making ; recreation’ rooms; maga- 
zine circulation ; flower distribution among 
the poor; a general advice bureau; poor 
children’s summer outings and winter 
‘* Cinderellas ’’ ; sick, savings’, and bene- 
volent clubs; Bands of Hope; cricket and 
football clubs; and a host of other 
agencies making for the physical, moral, 
and religious well-being of the people. 
Though now sixty years of age, the 
Domestic Mission is still in full vigour of 
youth, and it is only one of many institu- 
tions} at work in Birmingham for the up- 
lifting of the people, the amelioration of the 
lot of the poor, and the evangelisation of 
the city. 


It is pleasant to meet with this article in 
the Puritan, which is one of the organs 
of the Evangelical Free Churches, and to 
find that although the National Council of 
those Churches refuses the co-operation of 
Unitarians, they yet recognise that our 
people are capable of doing some genuine 
religious work. 

WE are glad to welcome the first num- 
ber of a Great Meeting and Free Christian 
Church Messenger, an eight-page magazine, 
well fortified by seven other pages of 
advertisements and a title-page, issued by 
the Revs. H. Gow and W. Whitaker, 
of Leicester, as an organ of their congre- 
gations. In an opening address to their 
readers, Mr. Gow says :— 


We want in this little magazine to make 
known the thoughts and ideals usually 
called Unitarian to a wider circle than we 
ean reach from our pulpits. We do not 
mind what we are called, whether Unit- 
arian, or Free Christian, or Socinian. The 
important thing is what we are. We shall 
try in this magazine to make known month 
by month some of the thoughts in our minds, 
and some of the ideals in our hearts. We 
believe that there are many who think as we 
do about religion without knowing it. 
There are very many men and women at the 
present day who find orthodoxy incredible. 
Such people often live alone without any 
religious fellowship. They believe in God 
and duty, but they do not realise that there 
is any church which stands for these things 
without believing in the orthodox creeds. 


It is especially for such thoughtful 
earnest men and women that we write. 
We believe that we could help them, and 
that with them we could do more to help 
the world. 

Various helpful notes follow, on “ Men 
and Things,” “Teachers of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” ‘Lessons from the 
Society of Friends,” ‘“ Free Religion in a 
Free Church,” &e., and the last page is 
devoted to the Calendar of the two con- 
eregations. We trust that the Messenger 
will be abundantly successful in the work 
to which it is devoted. 

Mr. THomas Arnoup, the second and 
last surviving son of Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, died on Monday at Dublin, in his 
seventy-seventh year. Born at Laleham, 
like his elder brother Matthew, he dis- 
tinguished himself at Oxford, but then 
emigrated to New Zealand, and was for 
some eight years a school inspector in 
Tasmania. ‘here he married, and his 
eldest daughter, now Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, was born. While in Tasmania, 
Arnold, who had been for years in a state 
of mental unrest, joined the Church of 
Rome, and on returning to England in 
1858, on Newman’s invitation, became 
Professor of English literature in the 
Catholic University at Dublin. ‘Later he 
joined Newman at Birmingham, as first 
classical master of the Oratory School, 
but then withdrew for a time from active 
membership in the Church, and in 1865 
settled as a teacher at Oxford. Returned 
to full communion in the Church, he 
became in 1882 a fellow of the Royal 
University of Ireland, and latterly resided 
altogether in Dublin, where he died. In 
addition to his “History of Hnglish 
Literature’ and other works, Mr. Arnold 
was joint author with the Rev. W. E. 
Addis, now of Manchester College, Oxford, 
of a “Catholic Dictionary.” 


Tr will be seen from an advertisement 
in another column that on Thursday next 
Dr. G. Dawes Hicks is to begin a course 
of ten elementary lectures at Unity Church, 
Islington, on “The Beginnings of Philo- 
sophy.” The lectures, we understand, 
will discuss the nature of philosophical 
research, and show how it necessarily 
associated itself with the Greek spirit. 
They will trace the origin of such modes 
of thought as materialism, pantheism, and 
idealism, and attempt to connect the Greek 
treatment of these notions with that of 
modern culture. Questions of moral and 
religious philosophy will come up for 
special consideration. Dr. Hicks’s lectures 
on Kant last winter were very highly 
appreciated, and the present course may 
well prove of even greater interest and 
value. 


Tux Autumn Meeting of the London 
District Unitarian Society, held at Essex 
Hall on Thursday, we must report next 
week. 
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RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE CENTURY. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALISTS (1.) 

Tr is not uncommon to see pictures 
which are professedly composite photo- 
graphs. These tame compositions are 
supposed to yield the mean _propor- 
tion reduced from a multitude of un- 
equal features and varied expressions. If 
it were possible to apply this method to 
the theological views of the individuals 
who unitedly form such a body as the 
Congregationalists or the Baptists, we 
might secure an accurate representative 
of each of these denominations. 

It would then be very interesting to 
compare them, but still more interesting 
to compare our composite theological 
photograph of the Baptist of a century 
ago with the Baptist of to-day, and the 
Congregationalist of 1800 with the Con- 
gregationalist of the present year. 

This is impossible. There is no such 
composite theological photograph of the 
Congregationalist or the Baptist of the 
past, and the attempt of that kind which 
was made lately is too ambitious in its 
scope for our purpose. I refer to the 
Evangelical Free Church Catechism which 
appeared at the end of 1898. This, indeed, 
may be likened to a composite photograph ; 
but Baptist, Congregationalist, Methodist 
and Presbyterian areallincluded. So that 
in this extraordinary document such 
prominent features as Adult Believers’ 
Baptism, the sacred independence of each 
Church, the divine right. of Presbyteries, 
the Calvinism of Knox, the Arminianism 
of Wesley, together with more modern 
views, are by the cleverest manipulation 
made to tone off into a tame monotony of 
feature which is the very triumph of com- 
promise. — 

Something more to the purpose, and 
also a kind of composite photograph in its 
way, is the declaration of principles 
which may be found in the “Congrega- 
tional Year Book.” The full title of this 
is “Declaration of the Faith, Church 
Order and Discipline of the Congrega- 
tional or Independent Dissenters, adopted 
at the annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union, May, 1833.” 

This declaration may be regarded as a 
fair representation of the theological posi- 
tion of Congregationalism at the begin- 
ning of the century, but it is so elastic as 
to allow of a considerable movement 
without any express repudiation of its 
terms. It is, however, valuable as 
furnishing something like a starting 
point. How its terms have been modified, 
and reinterpreted, if not discarded, 
through the pressure of increasing know- 
ledge and progressive thought, will be 
shown presently. 

Its author—for, with the exception of 
some slight alterations, it was the produc- 
tion of one mind *—was George Redford 
(1785-1860), an eminent Congregationalist 
minister who presided over the Union in 
1834. Dr. Redford, the friend of John 
Angel James, and the biographer of 
Wilham Jay, was well fitted to compose 
such. a document. He rested in the 
moderate Calvinism of his day; _ his 
Biblical scholarship was untroubled by 
modern critical problems. A man at once 
able, moderate, and safe, he could state 


with authority and acceptance the 


* “Pulpit Memorials,” p, 175, 
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“leading doctrines of faith and order 
maintained. by Congregational churches in 
general ” described as “such a statement 
as any intelligent member of the body 
might offer, as containing its leading 
principles.” That such a_ statement 
adopted in 1833 should maintain its place 
in “The Congregational Year Book” of 
the present year may be regarded as a 
somewhat remarkable circumstance, and 
might easily mislead an incautiouy in- 
quirer, The delighted conservative 
might point to it as a proof that Con- 
gregationalism stands precisely where it 
did, and that to talk of any Theological 
“Movement” were absurd. Unfortu- 
nately for such a contention, the modesty 
of the Declaration renders it abortive. 
It does not profess to be a “bond of 
union”; for, “disallowing the utility 
of creeds and articles of religion as a 
bond of union, and protesting against 
subscription to any human formularies as 
aterm of communion, Congregationalists 
are yet willing to declare, for general 
information, what is commonly believed 
among them, reserving to every one the 
most perfect liberty of conscience.” 

This reservation of liberty allows the 
progressive Congregationalist to treat the 
“ Declaration” very lightly. Tt is looked 
upon rather asa register of the theological 


‘tide of the thirties than a limit to the 


tide of to-day. But though modestly 
promulgated, and moderate, even elastic, 
in its phraseology, the level of thought 
which it records has not been disturbed 
without a considerable amount of per- 
secution being meted out to the rash 
innovators who declined to regard its ac- 
commodating phrases as the last word of 
theology. 

Perhaps the article or principle which 
most directly contradicts the trend of 
modern thought is XIX, 


They believe that Christ will finally come 
to judge the whole human race according to 
their works; that the bodies of the dead 
will be raised again; and that, as the 
Supreme Judge, He will divide the 
righteous from the wicked, will receive the 
righteous into ‘‘life everlasting,’? but 
send away the wicked into ‘everlasting 
punishment.’’ - 

In 1845 a young minister at Hereford, 
Edward White (1819-1898), who had 
spent a year of his theological training 
under Dr. Conder, brought out his book 
“Life in Christ.” It advocated a theory 
of annihilation for all except those who 
accepted Jesus Christ, and thus contra- 
dicted a part of the statement in prin- 
ciple XIX. 

“His views on immortality,” we are 
told, “exposed him at first ‘to severely 
hostile criticism, and greatly injured his 
worldly interests.”* The book went 
through many editions, and caused much 
stir in the theological world, but few of 
those who to-day reject the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment would take refuge 
in Edward White’s alternative. 

The author of “Life in Christ” was 
soon to take an honourable part in defend- 
ing a more notorious heretic than himself. 
He had removed from Hereford to Hawley- 
road Chapel, Kentish Town, London, 
when the furious “ Rivulet Controversy ” 
arose, and Congregationalism was shaken 
to its centre by a modest collection of a 
hundred poems, composed by a young 
minister named Thomas Toke Lynch. In 
reviewing this controversy the first feeling 
pao SS SR oo a NG SS Sa 
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is one of utter amazement at the dispro- 
portion between cause and effect. One is 
apt to suppose that “The Rivulet” must 
have been the title of some advanced 
journal in which the newest theology was 
suddenly exposed, or a polemical pam- 
phlet in which the mild evangelical ortho- 
doxy of the Union’s declaration was openly 
defied. It is with something like a shock 
of surprise that one sees the modest little 
volume in its old-fashioned binding con- 
taining a few religious poeems—“ and this,” 
one exclaims, “set a great denomination 
by the ears, and roused a controversy the 
echoes of which can still be heard after half 
acentury.” And yet those who attacked it 
were moved perhaps by an instinctive 
dread that it was the portent of a new 
departure, 

Lhe man who originated the conflict, 
and posed as the champion of orthodoxy, 
was Dr. John Campbell (1794-1867). He 
had studied at St. Andrews and at Glas- 
gow, attending the Divinity Hall of the 
Congregational Church at the latter city. 
From a charge in Scotland he had removed 
to the Tabernacle, in Moortields, but 
having abandoned the ministry to devote 
himself to religious journalism, he started 
a number of periodicals. 

In some of them, that is to say in The 
British Banner, The Christian Witness, 
and The Christian Penny Magazine, he 
delivered his attack on “The Rivulet,” 
publishing it-as a pamphlet in 1856. At 
that time Thomas Toke Lynch (1818-71) 
had by his writing and preaching begun to 
exert a deep and peculiar influence on a 
few minds. Dowered with gifts of the 
poet and musician, he saw with an artist’s 
eye, and both in mind and person there 
was something about him distinguished 


and peculiar, an aloofness from the 
ordinary type of Congregationalist 
minister. 


“ His mind,” says an attached disciple, 
Samuel Cox, “was set in a different angle 
to most minds, an angle which gave him, 
not only a deeper insight into spiritual 
realities, but an insight of a peculiar 
kind.”* His first book, ‘ Theophilus 
Trinal,” published in 1850, expresses this 
peculiarity of insight. 

Some of it is avowedly autobiographical, 
and it is not difficult to see in it a most shy 
and sensitive nature, with instincts both 
artistic and poetical,§ stretched on the 
rack of ministerial experience. 


Preaching afterwards in more ‘ respects 
able ’’ places, it was agreed that his visage 
and form were ghostly and ghastly; that 
his manner was abominably nervous, 
ragged, and harsh; and that his words, 
whatever else they might be, certainly 
were not ‘‘ the gospel.’’ Fire there was in 
him none denied—but it was strange fire.t+ 

Upon this shy, sensitive teacher burst 
the thunder of Dr. Campbell, in a pamphlet 
called “ Nonconformist Theology or Serious 
Considerations for Churches, Pastors, and 
Deacons, being Seven Letters to the Prin- 
cipals and Professors of the Independent 
and Baptist Colleges of England on the 
Pernicious Errors of Mr. Lynch’s Rivulet,” 
&c. The reason why Dr. Campbell con- 
descended to notice “The Rivulet ” was 
that its author had offered it asa hymn- 
book for the House of God, and had used 
it as such in his own congregation. The 
Doctor complained that the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity were absent from 
the book, and that it was suited neither 


* “Pulpit Memorials,” pp. 436-7, 
ft “Memorials of Theophilus Trinal,” p. 212, 
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for Trinitarian nor even for Unitarian 
worship. 

Let it not therefore as the alternative be 
supposed that it must be adapted to that of 
Unitarian worship. ‘That does not follow, 
and to say so would be to display defective 
knowledge of the subject of Unitarianism, 
and to speak contrary to truth, as well as to 
do a serious injury to an every way respect- 
able, intelligent, and liberal body of Chris- 
tians, for such the Unitarians are to be con- 
sidered. 

Much of the pamphlet consists of a 
comparison between “ The Rivulet” and a 
Unitarian Hymn-book, thus: “ We cannot 
pass without sufferme the Unitarian 
Hymn-book again to speak. In page 56 
of the Supplement to that Hymn-book 
we have the following: ‘In the Cross 
of Christ I Glory,’ &c. Compared with 
this, the Rivulet, nay, a thousand 
Rivulets, were but a bed of sand and 
gravel without a single drop of the ‘ Water 
of Life!’ ” 

From so doughty a champion of ortho- 
doxy this commendation of Unitarianism 
and of a Unitarian Hymn-book is not 
perhaps without interest, and in a piece 
of self-portraiture, such as the pamphlet 
is, a trait of liberality should not be 
ignored. The utter inability of its author 
to understand Lynch is well brought out 
in this frank confession. ‘Much poetry 
have we read, we have gazed at the clouds 
at all seasons of the year, but never yet 
were we conscious of the gaze resulting 
in the ‘ softening of our hearts,’ or of their 
imperative dismissal of ‘our hurry, dis- 
tress and alarm.” So Dr. Campbell 
dealt with what he termed the “ passages 
of drivelling doggerel” in “The Rivulet.” 
But his attack awakened a protest from 
some who saw in it an unworthy attempt 
to assail and injure a fellow-minister. 

Fifteen ministers, amongst the more 
eminent being. Henry Allon, Thomas 
Binney, Newman Hall, 8. Newth, Sam 
Martin, Robert A. Vaughan, and Edward 
White, signed a protest against the attack. 
The matter was complicated by the con- 
duct of Binney, and the assertion that he 
had not read the protest which he had 
signed. This embittered and. prolonged 
the controversy, and pamphlets from 
Binney, Grant, Edward White, and 
others appeared, and stormy meetings 
were held, and bitter things were said, 
and stinging letters written, and he 
who had unwittingly raised the storm 
went on his way, battling with ill-health, 
preaching to his small attached flock when 
able to do so, deeply influencing a few 
minds and creating an attitude of mind 
with regard to Nature and life and God 
which has helped to make Congrega- 
tionalism something very much wider and 
fresher than it was before ‘‘ Theophilus 
Trinal” wrote and preached, and the 
“ Rivulet” began to meander down tracts 
of desert that were very dry. 

Cuiement EH. Pike. 


Tur deterioration of character never 
begins by the deliberate choice of evil, but 
by loving and seeking some good thing out 
of relation to the whole of life. In periods 
of great luxury and extravagance certain 
tendencies develop out of proportion and 
result in decay of character. In the 
pressure of active life sucha mistake is 
always easy, for we become so absorbed in 
the pursuit of proximate aims that we 
make final ends of them, forgetting that 
their value lies only in serving as a means 
to something beyond.—The New Humanity. 


LITERATURE. 


—~e——e 


SOME CONGREGATIONAL 
HISTORIES.* 


Tue books and pamphlets included in 
the following notice are examples of a 
large amount of valuable work that has 
been done of recent years towards pre- 
serving and making available in con- 
venient form the history of our Free 
Churches. 

By the side of Mr. Gordon’s “ Historical 
Account of Dukinfield Chapel,” published 
in 1896, and Mr. Manning’s “ History of 
Upper Chapel,” Sheffield, recently noticed 
in these columns, we are very glad to 
be able to place Mr. Priestley Evans’s 
“History of the New Meeting House, 
Kidderminster.”(?) On the title page Mr. 
Evans modestly claims only to have “ com- 
piled and edited,” and the book is in fact 
not so much a finished history as a valuable 
collection of documents and other material 
out of which the history may be con- 
structed, and a series of most interesting 
biographical sketches. Although the new 
Meeting House dates only from 1782, Mr. 
Evans’s history rightly goes much further 
back, to the ministry of Richard Baxter 
at the parish church, beginning in 1641 
and ending with the Restoration. As a 
Nonconformist, after 1662, Baxter did 
not, however, return to Kidderminster, 
though his influence continued to make 
itself felt there as throughout the country, 
and it was in keeping with his unwilling- 
ness to separate from the National Church, 
that when the Nonconformists began to 
meet regularly for worship in Kidder- 
minster their time of service was fixed so 
as not to clash with the parish church, and 
their ministers set the example of attend- 
ing the church services -as well as their 
own. =. 

The early history of Nonconformity in 
Kidderminster, with the building of the 
Old Meeting in 1693, Mr. Evans furnishes 
by printing the “ Church Book,” which is 
the property of his congregation. The old 
MS. book, dating from about 1785, was 
missing for somo time, but was found 
again a few years ago. ~ It briefly sketches 
the fortunes of the “‘ Dissenting Interest” 
in Kidderminster until the death of 
Benjamin Fawcett in 1780, and then tells 
how a division took place and the New 
Meeting was established by those who dis- 
approved of the minister appointed to 
succeed at the Old Meeting. Various 
correspondence of that date is given in 
full, including the invitation sent to the 
Rey. Robert Gentleman, of Carmarthen 
College, and his reply of Jan. 1, 1784, 
accepting the charge of the new congrega- 


*(') “A History of the New Meeting House, 
Kidderminster, 1782-1900,” compiled and edited 
by E. D. Priestley Evans. Printed at the office of 
the Kidderminster Shuttle. To be had from Mr. 
A. Pitt, Cobden-street, Kidderminster, Price 5s, 
until Dec, 2, then 6s. Postage 4d. 

(?) “The Rise and Progress of Religious Free 
Thought in Swansea,’ by W. Tudor Jones, F'.R.G.S, 
To be had from the author, Ferndene, Rose Hill- 
terrace, Swansea. Price 1s. 6d., post free. 

(3) ‘ Notes on the History of Christ Church, Pease 
Hill-road, Nottingham.” October, 1899. Derry 
and Sons, Wheelergate, Nottingham. Price 6d. 

(4) “A Sketch of the History of Gateacre Chapel, 
1700-1900,” by J. L. Thornely. To be had from 
the Rev. J. C. Hirst, Chapelstead, Gateacre, near 
Liverpool. Price 63., post free. 

(°) “ Midland Churches; A History of the Con- 
gregations on the Roll of the Midland Christian 
Union.” By George Eyre Evans, Dudley ; Herald 
Printing Works, 21s, nett, 


tion. Nicholas Pearsall, the writer of a 
great part of the “‘ Church Book,” was the 
leading member among the founders of 
the New Meeting congregation, and its 
most munificent benefactor. Mr. Evans 
devotes a chapter to him, and further 
sections to an account of “ Pearsall’s 
Grammar School and Trust ” and to the 
various masters of the school. In several 
instances the biographical chapters are 
followed by a selection from contemporary 
letters, those relating to Richard Fry, who 
was minister from 1813 to 1836, including 
letters from Charles Wellbeloved, 
Theophilus Lindsey and Lant Carpenter. 
The roll of ministers from the time of 
Robert Gentleman to the present numbers 
fourteen, and of each Mr. Evans gives a 
careful account, until he notes his own 
appointment in September, 1900. The 
longest ministry was that of Richard Fry, 
who began life as an Independent minister, 
but became a staunch Unitarian, and in 
making the change suffered a good deal of 
persecution. In his old age he was much 
troubled by the new phases of thought 
which he saw in the men who followed 
him. Mr. Evans gives biographical notes 
not only of the ministers, but of a number 
of prominent laymen connected with the 
congregation, and his book contains also a 
full account of the many institutions 
which bear witness to a vigorous ‘and per- 
sistent life in the church. He prints a 
good part of the Trust deed, showing that 
it is open, and otherdocuments determining 
the government of the church, and gives 
also a number of lists of officers, 
preachers of annual sermons, and of 
annual collections, even going so far as to 
give the list of stallholders at a certain 
grand bazaar, all of which will be of 
interest to those who have personal associa- 
tions with Kidderminster. The book is 
very well illustrated, showing the present 
and the past buildings of chapel and 
school, eleven of the ministers, and of 
course Baxter’s famous pulpit, which was 
being turned out of the parish church, 
with the rest of the old woodwork, and 
was bought by Nicholas Pearsall, and is 
preserved as a sacred relic in the yestry of 
the New Meeting. Mr. Evans’s book is 
worth having, if only for the picture of 
this fine old pulpit, and it should be on 
the shelves of everyone interested in the 
history of English Nonconformity. 

Mr. Tudor Jones’s sketch of the “ Rise 
and Progress of Religious Free Thought 
in Swansea,” (7) embodying a history of 
the Unitarian Church, though prepared 
somewhat hastily for a special occasion 
early in the present year, makes an 
interesting little book, with good illustra- 
tions of the old chapel built in 1698 and 
pulled down in 1846, and of the interior 
and exterior of the present chapel, which 
was opened in 1847. The sketch opens 
with some notes on early reform move- 
ments in Wales, and the history of early 
Nonconformity in Swansea, the beginnings 
of which are shrouded in some un- 
certainty. The first known stated minister 
of the congregation, which is now Unit- 
arian, was Daniel Higgs, one of the 
ejected of 1662, and it was towards the 
close of his ministry that the old chapel 
of 1689 was built. Connected with the 
history of the congregation is that of 
Carmarthen College, which for some years 
in the latter part of last century was 
removed to Swansea. In 1814, on the 
resignation of the Rev, William Howell, 
a division took place in the congregation 
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on the question of the appointment of a 
successor. The seceders founded a new 
Congregational Church, and those who 
remained invited the Rev. Richard 
Awbrey of Gloucester, who was the 
first distinctly Unitarian minister of 
the congregation. From this point the 
account of successive ministries is more 
complete, and many interesting particulars 
are given of services rendered not only to 
the congregation but to the community at 
large by Mr. Awbrey and his successors, 
the Revs. G. B. Brook, Matthew Gibson 
(who was obliged to withdraw, after a 
brief ministry, on account of the health of 
members of his family), Edward Higginson 
and J. H. Manning. The ministries of the 
Rey. W. A. Clarke and T. Robinson 
falling within the last ten years are more 
briefly noted, and in recording his own 
appointment early in 1899 Mr. Tudor 
Jones adds an interesting account of his 
progress from orthodoxy and some notes 
on the religious changes of the past fifty 
years. A chapter on the trust and title 
deeds of the congregation, happily free 
from dogmatic limitations, is contributed 
by Mr. J. Moy Evans. 

Christ Church, Nottingham (*), is of 
quite recent date, having been founded by 
members of the High Pavement congrega- 
tion, and opened in June, 1864. The 
history. is not eventful, but the record is 
worth preserving. 

The sketch of the history of Gateacre 
Chapel (*) was prepared for the recent 
Bicentenary celebration, and gathers: up 
into an interesting narrative what is 
known of the early ministers of that old 
country chapel. Most notable of the whole 
line was Dr. William Shepherd, who was 
minister from 1791 until his death in 
1847. His grave is in the chapel-yard, 
the inscription on which includes the 
following lines written by his friend Lord 
Brougham :— 


Humane and generous, learned, good and 
wise, 

Here, ’midst his flock, the faithful shepherd 
lies : 

For fifty years and six he showed the way 

Which leads from this dark world to endless 
day: 

For fifty years and six with voice and pen 

He labour’d boldly for his fellow-men ; 

For peace and freedom toil’d with earnest 
zeal, 

And felt for misery all that good men feel. 

A wit, a poet, more—a man lies here, 

Who in the cause of truth was void of fear, 

Who, cast upon a persecuting age, 

Rebuk’d oppression and the bigot’s rage. _ 

O reader, stay, and bless the brave man’s 
name, 

Then to thy work, and emulate his fame. 


Mr, G. E. Evans’s work of research in 
connection with the history of our churches 
is well known, and has been of great 
service. His “ Vestiges of Protestant 
Dissent” and other volumes have been 
noticed in these columns. The fine quarto 
volume on the churches connected with 
the Midland Christian Union (°) is no 
less valuable than the others, and con- 
tains a great deal of interesting material 
respecting thirty places of worship in the 
district covered by the Union. There 
are plates reproducing a large number of 
autographs of ministers of a good many 
of the churches. The book was published 
by subscription, with a note to say that 
the few remaining copies would be sold in 
the order of application. 


MRS. WARD'S “HELEANOR.”* 


Ir is never an idle tale that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward undertakes to tell; and 
in “ Eleanor,” with as true an insight and 
power as in any other of her books, we 
are brought face to face with the ultimate 
problems of the human soul, we are pro- 
foundly touched by the tragedy of life and 
yet are borne onward to that which 
resolves the tragedy into ultimate peace. 

The book is dedicated to Italy :— 

“To Italy the Beloved and Beautiful, 
Instructress of ow past, Delight of our 
present, Comrade of our future, the Heart 
of an Englishwoman offers this book. 

The story runs its course in that 
enchanted land, and the setting of the 
human drama is exquisitely beautiful. It 
opens in an old villa on a ridge of the 
Alban hills, with a glorious view across 
the Campagna to Rome itself, and on the 
western horizon the Mediterranean. One 
scene is in St. Peter’s, and the second 
part of the story takes us to a deserted 
convent yet further away among the hills. 
But there is not merely the fascination of 
such surroundings, there is the wider 
interest of the great movements of life 
and religion in Italy, the troubles of the 
people burdened with excessive taxation 
after the disastrous Abyssinian campaign, 
and the conflict between the national up- 
rising of modern Italy and the Papal 
tyranny, worked with the utmost skill 
into the main motive of the story. 

The chief interest centres in the lives of 
two women, Eleanor herself and Lucy 
Foster, a young American girl, who brings 
a delightful freshness into the story from 
her New England village home, and a 
generous nobility of character which wins 
for her our entire admiration and affec- 
tion. Eleanor, Mrs. Burgoyne, isa young 
widow, who, after the tragedy of her earl 
married life, ended by the death at the 
same moment of a worthless husband and 
her only child, has been brought into 
intimate companionship with her cousin 
Manisty, a prominent English politician, 
who has broken with his party and is 
writing a book on Italy, in praise of the 
old regime and the Catholic Church 
(though himself not a believer), as a 
parable, by which to insist on his own 
view of home politics. Eleanor has 
proved an enthusiastic and capable helper 
of her cousin’s work, and has begun to 
hope for a new happiness in yet closer 
union with him. At the opening of the 
story they have come out from Rome, and 
are settled at the villa on the Alban hills, 
to finish the book, an aunt of Manisty’s 
being the only other member of the house- 
hold. Then a new tragedy begins for 
Eieanor through the advent of Lucy 
Foster as their guest. Manisty, at first 
impatient and rude-in his overbearing 
egotism, is before long attracted, and 
then carried out of himself in a genuine 
passion for Lucy, against which Eleanor, 
with her poor famished heart, struggles 
desperately. We must not attempt here 
to trace the subtle development of the 
story, which proceeds with sustained 
interest to the very end. To her own 
undoing Mrs. Burgoyne has befriended 
Lucey, encouraging her shy simplicity to a 
new grace; then Manisty’s book comes to 
grief through the trenchant criticisms 
of a friend, and his chagrin is chiefly 
visited on his cousin, with unpardonable 
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ueglect and ingratitude. That makes it 
the more bitter for her, as she realises hig 
growing attraction to Lucy, and at last 
she makes a passionate appeal to the 
younger woman not to take from her 
that one remaining hope of happiness. 
Generous and indignant at Manisty’s 
treatment of her friend, Lucy gives her- 
self up entirely to Eleanor, whois suffering 
from emaciating illness, and the two 
women escape together for a time into 
the seclusion of an old convent. There 
the painful discord is resolved. 

Lucy has come to love Manisty, but 
seeing what is due to Eleanor, makes in 
her own heart a brave renunciation. In 
the solitude, which she had sought with 
her friend and under the spell of the 
Italian scenery, her thoughts turned to 
Manisty. 

For a moment, her heart fluttered towards 
him like a homing bird. Then ina sharp 
and stern reaction she rebuked, she 
chastened herself. Standing there in the 
night, above the forests, looking over to the 
dim white cliffs on the side of Monte 
Amiata, she felt herself, in this strange and 
beautiful land, brought face to face with 
calls of the spirit, with deep voices of 
admonition and pity that rose from her own 
inmost being. 

She would have remained steadfast in 
her indignant refusal to listen to Manisty, 
if it had depended only on herself; but in 
the end Eleanor finds the way of peace, 
and with tender insistence compels Lucy 
to open her heart to that great happiness, 
which before she had so passionately 
coveted for herself, 

When they escaped to Torre Amiata, 
Eleanor had no longer any hope, and 
knew that she could not live for more than 
a few months; but she was fiercely de- 
termined that Manisty should be made to 
suffer and to feel her power; the thought 
of his winning Lucy while she was still 
alive was intolerable, and she tried 
desperately to believe that the girl did 
not really love him. But in their solitude 
Eleanor is brought very near to a brave 
and unselfish woman, the Countess Guer- 
rini, whose only son has fallen in the war, 
and whose daughter follows a religious 
vocation, and leaves the mother all alone. 
In contrast to her patient and noble 
courage Hleanor is made to feel the un- 
worthiness of her own rebellious passion. 
At the same time she is greatly helped by 
Father Benecke, whom they had known in 
Rome and also find at Torre Amiata, a 
Catholic priest, excommunicated on 
account of a book he has published, con- 
taining some mild scientific heresy. His 
again is a noble grief, patiently endured, 
which makes Hleanor ashamed of her own. 
And at last, torn by her restless passion 
and in helpless misery, she confides in 
Father Benecke. The scenes in which the 
old man shows her the way of renuncia- 
tion, and then after he has brought 
Manisty to them, she completes her own 
deliverance by telling him of Lucy’s love, 
and finally succeeds in overcoming the 
girl’s generous resistance, reach a great 
height of dramatic power, and must be 
read aud read again. 

After her first confession, Father 
Benecke pleads with Eleanor to accept 
that divine gift, which is offered to her by 
the way of the Cross. 

‘Why is it’’—he resumed, each word 
low and pleading—‘‘ that this divine figure” 
is enshrined, if not in all our affections—at 
least in all our imaginations? Why is it 
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The story of Eleanor and Lucy seems to from entering public-houses, Mr. Burke with him. He spared no effort eae 
us a great achievement, both as a work of | regretfully admits that the experiment the prosperity of the town, an is 
art, and in that which gives to art its | has not succeeded, and that the causes of influence for good was felt in many 
abiding worth. the evil, in the present social condition of | directions. He served as a member of the 
i the city are deeper than any such regula- | old Board of Town Commissioners, and 
tion can grapple with. when the incorporation of the Borough 
ARTICLES IN THE REVIE WS. In the Fortnightly Sir Robert Hart’s| became an accomplished fact, he was 
Tue second number of Mr. Murray’s article on “The Peking Legations: a | elected as one of its members. He was a 
new Monthly Review fully sustains the | National Uprising and International staunch believer even then in the Se 
promise of the first. There are two] Episode” is dated from Peking, Aug 22, | bility of municipal control over gas ae 
admirably illustrated articles, one on 1900, and is a chronicle of facts from water, &c., and was, in the broad sense 0 
“The Naval Exhibition at The Hague,” | which inferences must be drawn which the word, a Progressive. In politics. he 
reproducing three fine portraits; the Europe cannot afford to ignore. Mr.| was a staunch Liberal, and at one time 
other on ‘Some Chinese Masterpieces,” | Macnamara’s article on “Three Years’ | took a very active part in the Elections. 
showing some very striking ancient bronze Progressiveism at the London School Asa leading member of the Manchester 
work and curious old pictures. The] Board” has a special interest in view of Unity of Odd Fellows, he filled the various 
Chinese art dealt with falls into three | the coming election. offices of the Lodge, being also one of 
groups: (i.) the sculpture and metal-| In this month’s Cornhill Mr. George | the trustees of the Widows’ and Orphans 
Smith begins what we hope will be a long | Fund. He was a director of the Brighton 
series of reminiscences of his connection and Shoreham Building Society, and held 
with Smith, Elder and Co. His first | other offices of trust. ; : 
publishing venture was R. H. Horne’s Mr. Every was a great believer in the 
principles of co-operation, and thrift 
among the working-classes, and by every 


Christian Fra; (ji.) the religious 
painting, introduced by the Buddhist 
priests in the first century a.p.; and (iil. ) 


work of pagan China, dating from some 
‘New Spirit of the Age,” followed by 
the secular art of the great riyer yalleys 


fifteen or twenty centuries before the 
Leigh Hunt’s “Imagination and Fancy.” 
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means in his power, he encouraged his 
men and apprentices to store their savings 
for “a rainy day.” And when they pre- 
sented him with his portrait, in recogni- 
tion of his practical interest in their 
welfare, he made an earnest appeal to 
them to live worthy and true lives. On 
his eightieth birthday in the presence of 
his children and grandchildren, and also 
of the Mayor and other friends, he was 
presented with a silver epergne, &c., and 
that was the last occasion on which he 
publicly addressed his men. The esteem 
and affection with which those in his 
employ regarded him, show how it. is 
possible for master and men_to recognise 
their common interests. He was very 
generous when real need appealed to him. 
“You had only to look into his face, and 
there you could see intelligent benevolence 
clearly outlined. He had deep convic- 
tions, which he held sacred as hfe, while 
he could exercise a large-hearted_ charity 
towards those who differed from his own 
religious belief, which he never hesitated 
to avow. He lived and died a Unitarian, 
honoured and beloved by all who knew 
him. 

The funeral was held on Wednesday 
afternoon conducted by the Rev. T. E. M. 
Edwards, assisted by the Rev. T. Gorton. 
The first part of the service took place in 
the Westgate Unitarian Chapel, and the 
interment in the family grave in St. John’s 
Churchyard. 

Everywhere in the town there were 
the outward tokens of esteem in which 
Mr. Every was held. At the chapel, all 
classes of the community were repre- 
sented—the Mayor and members of the 
Corporation, members from all the various 
churches, including the Congregational 
minister and the employés from the works, 
who were so attached to their late master. 
In a letter of sympathy with the family in 
their loss, the Congregational] minister ex- 
pressed most truly what all feel: “ The 
town is poorer in moral stamina and in 
Christian righteousness.” 


ee eS 


MR. JAMES SMITH. 


Tas Free Christian Church at Leicester 
has lost one of its oldest members by the 
death of Mr. James Smith, the father of 


two of our ministers, the Revs. H. Bodell | ¥ 


Smith and A. Cobden Smith, who have 
the sympathy of a wide circle of friends 
among our churches. Mr. Smith joined 
this cburch soon after its formation in 
1866, and steadily adhered to liberal 
principles in religion, while he won the 
deep attachment of all our friends by his 
quiet earnestness and transparent good- 
ness. He was sixty-seven years of age. 


We find ourselves living our life and 
doing our work in the midst of a little 
set of people and a various round of cir- 
cumstances. Yet there are always pressing 
upon us the great multitudes of interests 
that lie outside, and we grow dissatisfied 
with life.... If it ever oppresses us 
and torments us that our lives are shut in, 
that there is so much work to do that we 
cannot touch, let us remember how the 
Divine Master lived those precious years 
of his life within the narrow walls of 
Judaism, and hardly laid his finger upon 
the multitudes of humanity lying out- 
side, always present to his vision, yet 
shut out from the immediate work which 
he had come to do,— Phillips Brooks, 
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Fauntleroy,” in the pretty story about the 
little boy, won over his grandfather, the 
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bright and beautiful to the poor child as 
the silvery pearl in the oyster’s shell. 


And as often, children, as you are able 
to cover over with your love and kindness 
anything that causes trouble or sadness to 
those about you, as the oyster covers with 
rich pearl the little rough things that enter 
its shell, the better the world will be because 
you are living in it, and the happier, by a 
very great deal, you will make yourselves. 
Then when you are older, if you try to be 
patient and trustful, and if you ask God 
to help fyou, you may be able to change 
some of the greater troubles that will be 
sure to come to you, as the years of your 
lives pass on, into rich blessings for 
yourselves. 


But you must remember that the rough 
little bits that floated into the pearl- 
oyster’s pretty shell were not covered with 
that beautiful pearl all at once and with- 
out trouble ; they had to be very thickiy 
covered with it before they became the 
precious gems, and this was not done by 
the oyster without labour; and you will 
not be able to change what is sad or hard 
to bear into something brighter and 
happier either for others or for your- 
selves without trouble. 

You will have to try very hard to do it ; 
you will have need to ask God’s help ; you 
will have need, too, to think very often of 
Christ, our Great Example, at whose 
advent the ancient prophecy was given 
forth once more: “The crooked shall be 
made straight and the rough places 
plain.” Anice Hrncxs. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


en ae eel 
The Pearl-Oyster.—IlI. 


You remember how “ Little 


Lord 


testy Earl, by his own loving ways to 
him, changing the cross-temper of the old 
gentleman into something bright and 
happy, tender and loving. 

Now into this pleasant world around us, 
and into our happy homes, things some- 
times come that we do not like, things 
that vex and trouble us, perhaps give us 
pain; they come to those of us who are 
young, and they come, too, to those who 
are older, and it would be as difficult for 
us to move them away, however much we 
should like to do so, as it would be for the 
pearl-oyster to turn out of its smoothly- 
lined shell any of the little rough sub- 
stances which the sea had dashed into 
it. Perhaps these unpleasant things come 
to us all sometimes, just to give us the 
happy chance of changing them into 
brighter, better things, of using the gift 
we have, and which God knows we are 
able to use, if we will try. 

Now, in your every-day life at home I 
think you are using this gift whenever you 
try to do patiently and cheerfully any- 
thing which you have to do, perhaps each 
day, but which you find difficult, or what 
you do not like ; for if instead of fretting 
over it, and wishing it were not there to 
be done, you cover it over with patience 
and cheerful work, you are in this way 
slowly, but very surely, changing it into 
something less difficult, into something 
brighter and happier, and most likely, in 
the end, into something that it will be a 
pleasure to you to do. This has been done 
many a time with many a difficult thing, 
and you can do it, too, if you will try. 

You are using this gift whenever you 
leave your work or your play to comfort 
and help a little brother or sister, it may 
be, over a lesson that seems too hard, or 
in any other difficulty which would be 
very small to you perbaps, but which 
brings a whole world of trouble into the 
little face. By covering over the difficulty, 
whatever it may be, with good kind help 
ou are changing the sad and troubled 
little face into a bright, happy one again. 

You are using this gift whenever by 
any kind thoughtful ways you are able 
to help those about you in your own 
home, who often have too much to think 
of and to do; you may, perhaps, be able 
to change an hour which would have 
seemed a very long and weary one, because 
there was so much to be done in it, into a 
happy pleasant time, passing all too 
quickly, just because of the help you are 
giving. 

You are using this gift, too, whenever 
you are able to comfort and help any 
dumb animal that is frightened or in 
distress —by your thoughtfulness and 
kindness changing its fright or danger 
into happiness or safety again. Then 
possibly, one day, a chance may come to 
you of changing what is sad or hard to 
bear into something brighter and happier 
in a home that 1s poorer and less fortunate 
than your own. An unexpected bunch of 
spring-flowers, or some much-longed-for 
small comfort or pleasure, can, for the 
time at least, change the bedside of the 
little invalid in one of the gloomy courts 
of our towns into something quite as 


Essex Haun is used for many purposes 
besides propagating Unitarian theology. 
Visitors who called the other day might 
have imagined they had strayed into 
Covent Garden. There were ten large 
barrels of apples in the entrance hall. 
The boys and girls of the Barnard 
Memorial Church, Boston, U.S.A., had 
forwarded these apples to the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie for distribution among 
poor children in London, particularly in 
connection with the Domestic Missions 
supported by Unitarians. Mr. Barnard 
wrote to say that the apples were “a gift 
from the boys and girls of Boston, Mazgs., 
as a little piece of international courtesy. 
The cause of international amity is grow- 
ing steadily in this country, and will, L 
think, draw all nations into it. This little 
gift from our children to yours is a very 
humble but encouraging step in that 
direction. We cannot do too much to 
accustom them to take an interest in those 
whom they have never seen, and to do 
something about it.” The Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel wrote :—“* We want to stretch 
hands across the sea in this humble way, 
and assure our English friends that this 
Boston church for children, now nearing its 
seventieth year, has a heart big enough to 
take in the poor of London, though not 
all. We wish we could.” The apples were 
forwarded for distribution to the Rev. 
Frederic Allen for the children at Black- 
friars and Stamford-street, to the Rev. 
W.G. Cadman for Mansford-street and 
Stepney, to the Rev. F. Summers for 
George’s-row, Clerkenwell, and to Mr. 
Wilson for the scholars at Rhyl-street, 
Kentish-town. They were all delighted 
with the gift; and the London children 
have sent messages of thanks and good. 
will to the children of Boston, 
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last century, and Worpsworrsa with yet 
greater power, to establish a healthier 
conception of religion, in which Love 
must be supreme, Mr. Brooke notes the 
fading away of that great impulse after 
1815, and the increase of wealth and 
materialism, followed by the protest of 
Byron and Suenuey in bitter satire and 
passionate idealism. With these two, 
Keats is to be remembered, who took 
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When Keats did begin to create, the 
critics howled, as if they had seen a 
monster. Scarcely anything is more 
amusing or more sad in literary history 
than the critics’ reception of Keats, the 
creator. Beauty rose before them in his 
poetry, like Aphrodite, and the apes 
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sick of his own sensualities, sick of a 
materialised world, fled to Greece to die 
for liberty. Shelley was driven to Italy ; 
his name and work were blackened by 
Edinburgh and London ; and the religion 
of the day screamed at the man who, 
alone in a loveless world, proclaimed the 
essentials of Christianity as the founda- 
tion of life. 


The revelation of beauty in the 
poetry of Kars fell dead on the world 
to which he spoke. And indeed he 
himself came to feel, before he died, 
that in his religion of the beautiful 
there was something lacking, which, 
had he lived, he might have given to 
the world as one of our supreme poets. 
His prophecy of beauty needed, as Mr. 
Brooke says, to be mixed with mighty 
moral aims, with the deep interests of 
mankind, with vital roots in the pre- 
sent, “joining loveliness to its im- 
mortal fountain in the duties of man 
and in the love of Gop.” 

And that is what we have as an out- 
come of that fresh impulse of nobler 
life, marked by the political reform of 
1832, and the contemporary Oxford 
movement and the Liberal movement 
in theology—in the poetry of Tennyson 
and Brownina. 


For sixty years they worked for the 
good and progress of mankind, on 
different lines and in diverse manners. 
They preached the religious idea of free- 
dom, of the individual soul, alone with 
God, of the man realising and doing his 
duty to his fellow-men. They preached 
the religion of love, the love of God and 
the love of man, and the eternity of love 
in God. They preached, with Words- 
worth, the loss of self in admiration of 
nature as the visible form of the beauty 
of God. They maintained, with Keats, 
the religion of beauty, but they added to 
it the beauty of noble conduct. They 
looked forward, with Shelley, to the new 
birth of man, and bid the world strive for 
it. They preached, and especially Brown- 
ing, endless aspiration after unreached, 
even unconceived perfection, and mingled 
with this cry of uncontent with anything 
that earth can give a stern demand to do 
our duty here on earth, within the limita- 
tions which earth imposes. ‘‘ Live in, and 
for, the present,” they cried, “but never 
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RELIGION IN LITERATURE AND 
IN LIFE. 


Mr. Stoprorp Brooks, in his Essex 
Hall Lecture of 1898, dealt with the 
Development of Theology as illustrated 
in English Poetry from 1780 to 1830 ; 
and now he has given us a welcome 
companion to that lecture in the dainty 
little book which contains two lectures 
on “‘ Religion in Literature and Religion 
in Life,’’* delivered in the autumn of 
last year in the University cities of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 

In the first lecture, on ‘ Religion in 
Literature,’ Mr. Brooxe defines his 
subject. By religion, for the purpose 
of this lecture, he understands not the 
inward spiritual life which man lives 
with Gop in the depths of his soul, but 
that life as it is embodied in ideas, or 
in one great idea, common to many, 
which a writer may express and set 
forth as the highest aim of life, to which 
he himself and others should conform. 
Such ideas Mr. Brooxe holds to be 
expressed in the most penetrative, most 
universal way in poetry, not necessarily 
in clear intellectual form, but as ‘a 
persuasive spirit in the poetry of those 
who live by these ideas,” so that they 
“steal with more power, creeping into 
the study of imagination, into the 
hearts and lives of men, than they do 
by any philosophic or argumentative 
treatment of them in prose.”’ And the 
subject is further defined as dealing 
specially with the poetry of the last 
eighty years, thus taking up the story 
of the Essex Hall Lecture. 

Having briefly referred to what 
Burns did by his poetry at the end of 


* “Religion in Literature and Religion in Life.” 
Two Lectures by Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 
Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 1s. net. 


be satisfied with it. Follow the ever- 
retreating gleam; pursue ideals which 
can only be realised in immortal life. We 
are not creatures of a day,-not destined 
to death, but to endless progress.” This 
was the religion they sang, and it has pro- 
foundly influenced mankind. 


In the latter half of the present 
century, while those two greatest poets 
of our era were still at work, came a 
new period of earnest questioning and 
radical criticism, the spirit of which, 
sad but steadfast to duty, finds its most 
beautiful expression in the poetry of 
CioucH and Arnoup; and after that a 
time of weariness from which lovers of 
the beautiful again took refuge in 
romantic poetry, Morris and Rosserri 
standing to that period as Kuars did to 
the earlier time. But Morris, once 
“the idle singer of an empty day,” 
lived to take hold of a more earnest 
purpose, and to give himself to prac- 
tical endeavour to bring our common 
life into harmony with ideal beauty. 


This new movement still awaits its 
great poet, and he can arise only out of 
a new birth of spiritual religion, glow- 
ing also with social passion. What we 
want, says Mr. Brooks, for the sake of 
a noble literature, and especially for the 
sake of a lasting school of poetry, is a 
great social conception— 


A great social conception, carrying with 
it strong and enduring emotions, appealing 
to the universal heart of man and woman— 
a great social conception of the duties 
of mankind, of the true aim, end, and 
foundation of human life; of the future 
of mankind in a regenerated civilisation, 
with all the hopes and aspirations of this 
conception like the winds of spring in our 
hearts; and, lastly, a clear idea of how 
man’s happiness is to be established. The 
basis of such a conception is the Brother- 
hood of Man, and that is made religious 
when it is founded on belief in the Father- 
hood of God. ; 


We have quoted largely from Mr. 
Brooxn’s first lecture, confident that 
such quotation will furnish to our 
readers the strongest incentive to pro- 
cure the little book for themselves. 
And at the same time we commend to 
their most earnest attention the second 
lecture on ‘‘ Religion in Life.” This 
works out more fully the thought of 
the concluding passages of the first, 
eloquently tracing the lines of the ideal 
by which religion must be brought into 
daily life for the whole of our people. 
That ideal includes justice and loving- 
kindness shown to all; it includes care 
for the homes of even the poorest of the 
people, the destruction of slums, the 
keeping of our common life fresh and 
pure and beautiful. It includes in- 
tegrity and truthfulness, pity and long- 
suffering, and making peace and glad- 
ness in the world. True love of our 
country is a part of it, love also of: 
freedom and love of mankind. But 
the whole lecture must be read. It 
leads us onward in faith and kindling 
aspiration to fairer works and nobler 
acts, to ‘‘ the ideal life of immortal per- 
fection in Gop.” 
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THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


RESOLUTION TO GRANT DEGREES IN THEO- 
LOGY. 


Tue scientific teaching of Theology on 
the lines pursued over a hundred years 
(1786) by. Manchester College (now at 
Oxford) received a great impetus on 
Thursday, the 8th inst. An effort had 
once before been made to include this 
subject in the curriculum of the Owens 
College, but the fears of some and the 


prejudices of others presented insuperable 
Ten years have passed since. 


difficulties. 
then. ‘The time, however, has not been 
quite Jost, but has enabled further en- 
lightenment, with a wider and more 
courageous judgment, to achieve a marked 
success. 

At the last meeting of the Court of the 
Victoria University, the Principal of the 
Owens College (Mr. Alfred Hopkinson, 
M.A., B.C.L., Q.C.), submitted the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

Thatit is desirable that degrees or other 
distinctions in theology should be instituted 
as soon as practicable. 


In a very able and convincing speech, he 
argued that, surely, of all subjects of 
human interest that of Theology should 
be regarded as an integral part of a 
University course of instruction. He 
read letters from various distinguished 
men, sympathising with his views, and 
approving of the scheme he propounded. 
They agreed with him that it was indis- 
pensable that a learned ministry should 
be supplied for the good of the State. 
This was recognised by the leaders of the 
Nonconformist bodies, and equally so by 
many eminent clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church. Sir Richard Jebb wrote 
in its favour, as did the Bishop of Man- 
chester, who stated that he still regarded 
it as desirable as he did when he supported 
it ten years ago. The Revs. Dr. M‘Laren, 
Dr. Mackennal, Professor Caleb Scott, 
and other distinguished Congregationalists, 
were in cordial sympathy. Again, the 
London University had recently issued a 
theological faculty; why should Victoria 
University lag behind? As to the legabty 
of the resolution, the opinion of Sir 
Horace Davy had recently been obtained, 
and it was entirely favourable. 

Following him came Professor Dale, 
Principal of the Liverpool College, with 
an earnest advocacy of the proposal. 
Mr. E. J. Broadfield considered it more 
prudent first to make arrangements for 
all the courses of study which may be 
deemed necessary for examination. Sir 
Ughtred Shuttleworth took a_ similar 
view. But Dr. Ward, formerly Principal 
of the Owens College, and now Master of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, effectively. sup- 
ported the original resolution, and in a 
speech, marked by great liberality of 
thought, earnestly contended that whilst 
ample provision was made for other pro- 
fessions, sound instruction in Theology 
should be available to students preparing 
for the office of public teachers of religion, 
whether of the Established Church or any 
of the various Nonconformist bodies. 
The retiring Vice-Chancellor (Professor 
Boddington, Principal of Leeds College), 
took an antagonistic position, and con- 
tended that even if the introduction of 
Theology into the curriculum were per- 
missible by the Charter, of which he had 
grave doubts, it would be impolitic,,and 
harmful to the interests of the University. 
This argument was controyerted with 


‘comrades to attend with him divine service 


equal grace and force by the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Chester. He was favour- 
able on a former occasion to the inclusion 
of theology in the granting of degrees. 
He had no fears on the subject. He 
believed it quite possible to deal with 
dogma and its history without interfering, 
in the case of either teacher or taught, 
with the particular doctrines they might 
hold. Truly encouraging it was to hear 
this pronouncement, coming as it did 
from a dignitary of the Church. Jt was 
practically to adopt the “trade mark” of 
Manchester College, whose “ original 
principle” it is “of freely imparting 
Theological Knowledge without insisting 
on the adoption of particular theological 
doctrines.” Certainly, the friends and 
supporters of an Institution which has 
consistently maintained this fundamental 
position may take heart of grace, and at 
length hope to see it adopted in many 
other seats of learning thanitsown. Nor 
was it less satisfactory to hear Mr. F. 8. 
Powell, M.P., declare, in earnest terms, for 
the same enlightened course, and support 
the more liberal policy. 

On a division, the original resolution 
was carried by a large majority. Its 
adoption will be the signal for an extension 
by other Universities and Colleges of a 
practical recognition of the truth, that 
Theology may be taught and studied on a 
basis as purely scientific and as free from 
prejudice and sectarian bias as any other 
department of research and knowledge. 
The far-reaching effects of such a declara- 
tion, made under these influential condi- 
tions, and sanctioned by authorities so 
distinguished, it would be difficult to 
gauge. H. RB. 


A MAYORAL SUNDAY. 


Tue town of Bury in Lancashire has 
been strangely agitated. during the last 
few days. Mr, Thomas Holt, J.P., War- 
den of Bank-street Chapel and for forty- 
two years superintendent of the Boys’ 
Sunday-school, was unanimously elected 
Mayor on Friday week—an election which 
has met with the cordial approval of all 
the inhabitants of the town. In the 
Council Chamber Mr. Holt invited his 


in the morning at Bank-street Chapel, and 
in the evening at Chesham school. Within 
two or three hours the following protest 
was published in the Manchester Evening 
News and other papers. 


THE MAYOR’S CHURCH PARADE, 
Protest from the Rector. 


The Rector of Bury (Canon Blackburne) 
asks us to publish the appended copy of a 
letter forwarded by him to the Command- 
ant of the Ist V.B.L.F. :— 


Dear Colonel Young, 

I feel it my duty as Chaplain of the 
1st V.B. Lane. Fusiliers, and also as Rector 
of Bury, to enter my golemn and public pro- 
test against the Regiment being expected 
to worship at a Unitarian chapel jin honour 
of the new Mayor. 

I haye nothing to say against his being 
chosen as Chief Magistrate; the days of 
civil disabilities for religious opinions are 
happily gone by; and of course he will 
choose where he prefers to worship. Inde- 
pendent citizens will decide for themselves 
whether, in order to do honour to the Mayor, 
they should put aside their usual worship 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

But, sir, I protest against loyalty to their 
Colonel and to the Regiment being used to 
induce men to enter a chapel they would 


not to do so. 
Henry or .the old Presbyterians, or John 
Wesley worshipping in a Unitarian chapel ? 
Mr. Spurgeon had to protest against the 


never enter at any other time—and ought 
Who could think of Matthew 


‘¢ down-grade ”’ leading to the denial of the 


Godhead of Jesus Christ. 


It is not a question of religious toleration, 


though there are limits. It is not a question 
of joining in social and philanthropic work 
with those from whom you differ. 
vital question of Whom you have met to wor- 
ship. 
but only for show, the sooner the parade 


Itisa 
If it is not a question of worship, 


is dropped the better for everyone. 
If you, sir, think it necessary to call out 


the Regiment for Sunday parade, I think 
that all may be told to fall out at the chapel 


who do not wish to ‘‘ deny the Lord that 


bought them ’’ by worshipping where equal 
glory is not given to the Father and to the 


Son and to the Holy Ghost. Roman Catho- 
lics are told to fall out, why may not 
Churchmen and Nonconformists be allowed. 
a conscience also ? 

Should you think, sir, that I ought not to 
write thus I shall be quite ready, though 
with much regret, to resign my commission 
as chaplain, which has been an honour, a 
duty, and a pleasure tome. But I am not 
willing that the Regiment to which I have 
the honour to belong should be placed in 
what I consider a false and intolerable 
position, under the laudable desire to do 


honour to the Mayor of the borough, or in 


loyal obedience to ‘‘ Regimental Orders.”’ 
Believe me, sir, yours very truly, 
FostarR GREY BLACKBURNE, 
Chaplain Ist V.B.L. Fusiliers and Rector 
of Bury. 

Bury Rectory, Nov. 9, 1900. 

J think it right to say I reserve to myself 
to publish this protest as widely as|possible. 

It is difficult to regard this protest as 
anything else than a wilful misunder- 
standing of the rules as regards the 
attendance of Volunteers at Sunday 
parade; no Volunteer is under the 
smallest compulsion to attend against his 
conscience or his will, and the rector as 
chaplain knew this, or ought to have 
known it. If he knew it, why did he 
make this public protest? Probably to 
warn off all good Churchmen from enter- 
ing Bank-street Chapel. If that were his 
object the outcome was the very opposite 
to that which was intended. The chapel 
was crammed to the doors by Volunteers, 
Churchmen, and Nonconformists of all 
sects, who came with the special purpose 
of showing their repudiation of the tone 
of the rector’s letter. The member of 
Parliament for the borough, nearly every 
member of the Town Council, and all the 
public officers were present with the band 
of the Volunteers, which joined with the 
organ in the hymns with fine effect. It 
was a time of intense excitement and a 
red-letter day in the history of the con- 
gregation. ‘The rector’s protest was the 
one thing needed to impart to the service 
the greatest heartiness and enthusiasm, 
and to evoke for the members of the con- 
eregation a large amount of public 
sympathy. 

The Bury Times of Wednesday reports 
a number of vigorous protests by Church- 
men, as well as Nonconformists, against 
the Rector’s action. The occasion has 
naturally been taken also to ask some 
useful theological questions. Saturday’s 
Times will, no doubt, contain further 
evidence of.the same kind, and it is to 
have a fuller report of Mr. Odgers’s 
sermon. 


Ws are all inlets to the great sea of 
life,—LHmerson. 
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(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanted by the 


expressed by correspondents. 


name and address of the sender.] 


THe UNITED FREE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Srxr,—The Moderator of the new United 
Free Church, Principal Rainy, in his 
opening address, is reported to have 


said :— 


It so happens that in this union we of the 


Free Church are preserving everything 


which our predecessors considered proper to 


be binding. Butif it had been otherwise, 
the contention that the Church of Christ is 
to be bound for ever to particular utterances 


put forth by excellent men, fifty or sixty 


years ago, at the moment of a great and 
exciting change which was creating a new 
world for them, is really monstrous. It is 
quite true that the Church, either in adopt- 
ing or modifying the statements of its 
principles, ought to proceed carefully, 
temperately, slowly. But some of us will 
never consent to hold office in a Church that 
allows itself to be deprived of the right to 
interpret the mindof our Head on spiritual 
subjects, so as to meet the wants of our own 
day and generation. 


It may interest some of your readers to 
know that the Glasgow Herald, in a lead- 
ing article, after quoting part of this 
extraordinary deliverance, remarked: “Dr, 
Rainy ought not to be greatly surprised if 
he is taken at his word. Some plain 
laymen will indeed hardly fail to think 
that this view might have been expressed 
a good deal sooner. . . But if it is ‘ really 
monstrous’ that men of to-day should 
be bound by the utterances of fifty or sixty 
years ago, how much more monstrous does 
it seem that they should be bound by 
the opinions of three hundred years 
ago?’? 

The writer of the article then goes on 
to urge that “the logica) outcome of 
Rainyism” is a revision of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith so as to meet 
the requirements of to-day. May we 
not rather say that. “the logical out- 
come” is not “revision,” but the repeal 
of all creeds and confessions as tests of 
church fellowship P- It is not, however, 
my present purpose to discuss that, but, 
by the above quotations, merely to 
illustrate once more that “ Scotland stands 
not where it did.” A. Hrnest Parry. 

Kirkcaldy, Nov. 6. 


eS 


IMR. FRIPP AND MR. STREET. 


Str,—I regret that Mr. Street should 
find so deep a gulf between himself and 
me. I am afraid that my surplice has 
frightened him, and he sees in me an 
“eccentric” and “sacerdotal”’ person 
who has little to do but to go about 
“abusing Unitarianism.” Perhaps if we 
could have a quiet talk, on one of these 
wet November evenings, over a study- 
fire, we might discover that there was 
still room for both of us, and for the 
work we want to do, in the Free 
Churches. 

The fact is I have little taste for doe- 
trine. I like men. Humanity always 
seems to me so much more interesting 
and so much larger than schemes of 
thought. 
they begin to talk Unitarianism, To 


I love all Unitarians until 


meet and converse with them is a 
privilege; but to hear them on Unitarian 
principles is a weariness of the flesh. 
What was delightful immediately be- 
comes dull and uninspired. Mr. Street 
shall have a free gift of all the 
Unitarianisms, theologies, philosophies 
and principles the world contains or ever 
has contained, if he will leave me some 
live men and women. I do not care 
whether I am a heretic or not if I may go 
in and out of people’s homes and be free 
to teach and be taught the beauty and 
wonder of life. 

The other day, feeling rather low from 
the effects of the castigation I have been 
receiving, Sir, in your columns, and feel- 
ing the need of a change of fellowship, I 
paid a visit to the Mansfield Workhouse. 
The casual ward, I must acknowledge, was 
not encouraging. But in the smoking- 
room I met a company of cheerful old 
fellows who did my heart good. We 
exchanged ideas pleasantly on drafts, bull- 
ring, and tap-rooms. Then upstairs, in 
the infirmary, T found an old poacher, 
whose chief occupation, I was told, next 
to reading his prayer-book, was to set 
traps for mice under his neighbour’s bed. 
The old Robin-Hood instinct, so strong in 
this Forest country, flashed up in him’ as 
he said eagerly, “I’ve caught thirteen.” In 
another part of the building I met some 
old women, one with her pipe, engaged in 
talking to and cheering an ancient lady 
who was very blind and very deaf as well 
as very poor. I saw also a pale child 
sitting out in the open air, and gathering 
at last some little strength after many weary 
months of terrible suffering. There was 
much besides; and I came away feeling 
that here was something which was larger 
than Unitarianism or any other 
ism, and had more to tell us than 
the “100,000 books and pamphlets” 
issued last year from Essex Hall. Let Mr. 
Street be the most eloquent and eminent 
propounder of Unitarian doctrine in our 
churches, ‘and I will. not envy him if he 
will let me stay a chaplain of the Mans- 
field Workhouse. Hoaar I. Fripp. 


P.S.—In reply to the Rev. R. B. 


Drummond, I would say that the differ- 


ence between Unitarian and Free Christian 
worship is quite beyond definition. I will 
not attempt it. But I know that the con- 
trast between a Free Christian service, 
like that of Dr. Martineau, Dr. Sadler, 
or Dr. John Hunter, of Glasgow, and 
“ Unitarian worship as usually conducted” 
is ineffaceable. The one, dwelling on the 
great spiritual truths common to all 
Ohristendom, draws us closer, with love 
and lowliness, to men of all Churches; 
while the other, dwelling on what divides 
us from other Christians, generally makes 
us feel how much more enlightened we 
are than they. 


[ We are thankful to have no acquaint- 
ance with this “Unitarian worship as 
usually conducted,” with which the other 
is supposed to be contrasted. This 
correspondence is now closed.—Ep. Inq.] 


PO Geers 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETIES. 


Sir,—It might interest your readers to 
know that the National Conference Com- 
mittee have now under consideration a 
scheme by which the Guilds, Young 
People’s Religious Unions, and kindred 


pleasure, and to work with them a 


tour 


societies, already existing in many of our 
churches, may be drawn into closer asso- 
ciation with each other. Also that they 
are preparing a form of service or 
manual for use at the weekly, fortnightly, 
or monthly meetings. As we shall hope 
to include all Young People’s Societies 
that have a distinctly religious basis in 
the proposed Union, it will serve a good 
purpose if secretaries or other responsible 
persons will furnish me with the names 
and objects of their various organisations 
of the nature described above. 
Joan Exuis. 
Pisgah House, Broomhill, Sheftield. 


— = 9 6 Gee 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC 
MISSION. 


Str,—The Committee are anxious to 
obtain a complete set of their reports 
since the Mission started in 1833, but on 
looking through our stock I find certain 
numbers missing—viz., those read at the 
annual meetings in 1846, 1854-57, 1859, 
1880, 1881. If any of your readers should 
happen to possess copies which they can 
spare would they be so kind as to let me 
have them ? Epwarp J. RussEnu, 

14, Claremont-road, Alexandra Park, 

Manchester, Nov 18. 


Durine the past few weeks the Rev. S 
Fletcher Williams has been making a 
in the North-West Provinces of 
India, and has been lecturing in several 
of the ancient cities of that district. At 
Agra he gave two lectures, one on 
“Thomas -Carlyle,” in the Agra Govern- 
ment College to an audience of about 
200, with Professor W. G. T. Mulli- 
gan, M.A., in the chair; the other on 
“Mechanical and Spiritual Conceptions of 
Religion,” in the Victoria College to an 
audience of over 800, which filled the 
College Hall, and which the Chairman 
remarked, ‘included nearly all the 
leaders of the educated native community 
of Agra”—college professors, doctors, 
pleaders and vakils, with senior students. 
From Agra Mr. Williams proceeded to 
Lucknow, where he addressed three meet- 
ings. On Sunday, Oct. 14, he delivered a 
discourse on “The Great Salvation” in 
the Brahmo Mandir to a congregation of 
100 persons. On Oct. 16, he gave his 
Carlyle lecture in the Hall of the 
Women’s College (the College of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
to an audience of 300, which included the 
the young lady students of the College 
with the Principal, Miss Thorburn, sister 
of Dr. Thorburn, the Bishop of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church in 
India, a large number of senior students 
of local colleges, college professors, mem- 
bers of the Lucknow bar, with representa- 
tives of other learned professions. The 
lecture was referred to as extremely 
helpful to the senior students, young men 
and women, as Carlyle’s ‘“ Heroes and 
Hero Worship” is one of the text-books 
for the next examinations in English 
literature at the Allahabad University. 
On Oct. 18, Mr. Williams gave a theolo- 
gical lecture on “Science and God,” in 
the Brahmo Mandir, where about 250 
persons assembled. The Indian Messenger 
reports that all the meetings were success- 
ful in respect to both the number and 
quality of the audiences. Mr. Williams- 


has now, we believe, returned to Calcutta. 
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AUSTRALIAN NOTES, 
The September Primrose. 


By chance the other day I caught sight 
of a primrose. It did not fare with me as 
with the immortal Peter Bell. First, it 
was not— 

A primrose by a river’s brim— 

nor, secondly, was it exactly “yellow,” 
but, whatever its colour, it was something 
more than that colour or the spot where 
it was growing; it touched emotions and 
revived memories of home and of spring 
in Northern lands where the mighty 
miracle is so impressive. Here spring is 
so brief and, as it were, only a small inci- 
dent in the procession of the year that we 
hardly notice it. Most of the native and 
many of the imported trees are ever- 
greens; hence winter has not that look of 
desolation nor spring that freshness it 
assumes in colder climes. While the days 
are short and the North winds bleak, the 
wattle puts forth its buds, tentatively, and, 
if their report is favourable, the mystic 
message passes along the whole line, and 
in a few days the cypress-like shade is 
releaved by a wealth of golden glory 
that is simply entrancing. Then the 
drooping willow puts forth its tender 
leaf of yellowish green, and we know that 
the spring is come, but before we have 
fully realised the fact, it is gone and 
summer iS upon us. 

This year the wattle has bloomed and 
the willow kept her tryst, but we have 
had no spring but a rather long series of 
wet and chill days that would do credit to 
Manchester. This, of course, is unusual. 
In truth nothing is harder to find, here as 
elsewhere, than “usual” weather; my 
experience of Australian weather has been 
that it is always “unusual.” At any rate 
we have had a wet winter and a wet 
spring, and we hope for a moderately cool 
summer, which again is unusual. 

We are nearing the season when the 
various denominations hold their annual 
meetings. Preliminary to this the Roman 
Catholics and the Anglicans have been 

‘holdmg general synodal assemblies in 
Sydney. The Anglicans have decided not 
to change the title of their Church from 
“The Church of England ”—slightly 
anomalous out here—to “The Church of 
Australia,” They have also agreed upon 
an “Itinerant Primacy ” as the Archbishop 
phrased it. The present Archbishop is of 
Sydney, but the next may be at Hobart, or 
Brisbane, Perth or Melbourne. ‘The 
Primate did not appear to like the idea 
of a migratory Primacy, but had to sub- 
mit to the majority. 

The Roman Catholics appear to have 
been seized with hysteria. Ata service 
held in St. Mary’s Cathedral the preacher 
was the Archbishop of Wellington. Here 
is a passage from his sermon, written but 
not delivered, because the Governor of 
the Colony happened to be of the 
audience. Dr. Redwood writes :— 

The leaders and founders of Protestantism 
—Luther, Calvin, Zwingli—were notorious 
for their vices. © Protestantism covered 
Europe with blood and ruins in the six- 
teenth century, and hag ever since been the 
helper and instrument of the worst foes of 
Christianity. It desecrated the home, it 
lowered the dignity of womanhood, it 
devastated the school and stopped the pro- 
gress of science. 

This is understood to be the gauge of 
battle for a somewhat unscrupulous cam- 
paign against Protestantism. It will pro- 


bably have quite the opposite effect to that 
contemplated. 

In Victoria and also in New South 
Wales the conscience of the community 
has been touched by the disclosure of an 
extensive and most insidious immorality 
among the young. Harl Beauchamp in 
Sydney, and Sir John Maddon in Mel- 
bourne, have called attention to a serious 
condition of things, and newspapers and 
preachers have discussed it from many 
points of view. The actual condition may 
have been exaggerated somewhat, but 
allowing for that there is still good cause 
for anxiety. Climate, the houses, truancy 
(very extensive here), want of parental 
control, want of religious instruction in 
State schools—all these are invoked to 
account for a deplorable state of things. 
Hach of them is operative to some extent, 
but the most fruitful cause is the practical 
break-down of the home and home life in 
considerable sections of the community. 
Our climate favours an outdoor, and in 
summer renders an indoor life almost im- 
possible ; but the true cause is moral and, I 
think, religious. 

For reasons not easily discoverable large 
sections of the community are quite in- 
different to religious matters. A some- 
what striking example was furnished the 
other day by the Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Victoria, when he 
declared that there were 80,000 “lapsed” 
Presbyterians inthe colony. In searching 
for the reason of this he said some plain 
and bold things. Among others he 
affirmed: “Possibly, the Churches were 
ceasing to speak by their theology to the 
religious consciousness of the people” 
—a very trenchant remark that deserves 
consideration in other than Presbyterian 
churches. He deplored the false super- 
naturalism that had vitiated theology, and 
“believed that there ought to be no 
categorical assertion of the supernatural” ; 
and, in concluding his address, warned the 
young against “making the truth of their 
father’s creed the falsehood of their 
own.” How after that subscription to the 
Westminster Confession can be exacted as 
a condition of service in its fold is to me 
an insoluble conundrum. 

The Royal Commission on Religious 
Education in State Schools, suggested a 
little more than a year ago, was, after some 
delay, duly appointed. By this Com- 
mission the “heads” of the denomina- 
tions were asked to suggest “what re- 
ligious instruction was to be given in 
State schools.” The Roman Catholics 
stood out from the first, and later the 
Jewish representative also withdrew. It 
was never expected that the various 
denominations would or could agree, but 
in this case the impossible or the quite 
unexpected has happened ; unanimity was 
reached ; the Report is signed, and yester- 
day was duly presented to the-Premier. 
And now the matter has to be decided 
by a Referendum which may possibly be 
taken together with the Federal 
Hlection, when United Australia will 
choose her first Federal Parliament which 
is to meet in Melbourne till the Federal 
capital is chosen and built. 

It fell to my lot as “head” of the Unit- 
arian denomination to take a seat on the 
Commission. Of my ‘work on it I cannot 
speak except that I can truly say that from 
first to last I honestly strove to make the 
lessons as unexceptionable, broad, and un- 
denominational as possible. For a time it 
seemed that a minority report was unayoid- 


able, and as that would probably have 
wrecked the scheme, Dr. Strong and I, who 
formed the minority, were anxious to dis- 
cover a modus vivendi, which at last was 
found by the majority accepting the scheme 
of lessons we had drawn up, and making 
them a part of the whole series. Some 
eighty hymns, a number of prayers, in 
scriptural language, and two short services 
of * Devotion” and “ Duty ” I was asked 
to draw up complete the whole. The 
result is a compromise, and has the merits 
and defects of compromises in general; 
but, as a whole, I think, in spite of some 
objectionable features, it is quite a unique 
series of scripture lessons. 

Some of my brethren at home may 
deplore my defection from a principle by 
which they and I also have in other days 
and circumstances stood—namely, — the 
secular principle as the only consistent one 
for a State to adopt. Well, I have seen it 
in operation here now for about three 
years, and every day the conviction has 
gained strength in my mind that this 
secular principle is wrong in practice. As 
atheory it is consistent, simple, and reason- 
able, but in practice and in determining 
the duty of the State to the children whom 
it compels to attend its schools it is 
lamentably deficient and has bad results. 


| The State’s duty to the children does not 


end with the three R’s, but must do some- 
thing to arouse the ethical and spiritual 
faculties of their nature. So at least it 
seems to me, and in that belief I have acted 
in this case. 

LT have written so long a letter that I 
dare not add to it by referring to our 
domestic affairs; they must wait until I 
can speak of them more at length, 

R. H. Lamauey. 

Melbourne, Sept. 19. 


— 


By the same mail we received also a 
letter from the Rev. George Walters, of 
Sydney, which we must be content to sum. 
marise. 

Mr. Walters speaks, as Mr. Lambley 
does, of the unusually rainy season, which 
has seriously affected the attendance of 
Sunday congregations. Of the plague, 
mentioned in his last letter, Sydney is now 
happily rid. 

The Rev. T. R. Skemp, who has been 
preaching for several months at the 
Unitarian Church, is reported as improved 
in health since his coming to Sydney. 
Mr. W. J. Colville has several times 
spoken at the morning service of the 
Australian Church to which Mr. Walters 
now ministers, the last occasion being on 
Sept. 9, the second anniversary of the 
church, when he delivered an eloquent 
discourse on “The Function of the 
Preacher.” On the following Tuesday 
evening the anniversary was further cele- 
brated by.a very successful social gather- 
ing in the large hall of the Oddfellows’ 
Temple, where the Sunday services are 
also held. About 300 persons were pcesent, 
the chair being taken by Mr. George 
Robson, president of the church, and 
addresses were given by Mr. Colville and 
Mr. Walters. A fancy fair in August 
realised over £60, which will enable the 
church to close its financial year with a 
small balance in hand. 

Mr. Walters also refers to the Roman 
Catholic Congress in Sydney, and the 
obnoxious passage in the Archbishop’s 
sermon, uot spoken, but handed to the 
reporters in the rough proofs of a Catholic 
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paper’s report of the sermon. Such an|the rooms necessary for its work. Its} building of churches, and all the newer 
utterance has naturally called forth some single schoolroom is behind the church, | churches are modern and attractive in 
very vigorous replies. and is entered through the church. On | style. 

this account everything of a social cha-| As a pioneering force, the Unitarian 
racter is either prevented or carried on] movement is still needed in Scotland. 
with difficulty. And all along the line of | Though Presbyterianism presents de- 
its history, the movement has been poverty- | veloped features in the persons of a few 
stricken. No rich man has ever been con- | advanced men, it still retains its ancient 
nected with it. In the church collections, | Calvinistic standards. In its later litera- 
coppers (many of them “bawbees’’) far | ture we find another atmosphere than that 
outnumber silver coins. Gold is never} of the Confession of Faith, but each 
seen. The church has always been de- | successive preacher is obliged to sign the 
mocratic in its character. Facing the east | Confession and profess Calvinism. Albeit 
and situated in the N.E. district, its mem- | the tone of the pulpit is changed. It used 
bers have been drawn mainly from the | to be polemical: now it is ethical. Science 
working-classes. Even with the poorer of | has supplanted speculation. ‘The pressure 
these the congregation might have con-|of earth-problems has put down other- 
solidated but for southern attractions. | world thoughts. Theological concern is not 
The larger opportunities, bigger wages, | exciting. The themes of sermons are more 
and fuller life of the south continuously | economic than eschatological, The pioneer 
tempted young men and women away, and | ideas declared at first by Unitarians have 
so the {congregation suffered steady | been assimilated by Trinitarians. The old 
depletion. controversies are impossible of renewal. 

The movement has suffered also from |The pecple do not want argument; they 
the fact that no leading man has ever | seek for music, colour and the ministry of 
been connected with it. Some well-| taste. They leave the elements of creeds 
known citizens are of families that were | to philosophy—Hegelian and Ritschlian— 
connected with it, but when worldly |and ask for organs and ceremonies. It 
prosperity came they gave up their con-|is not possible to raise interest in any 
nection. There has been a_ persistent | theological problem except on the ground 
leakage this way. Indeed, the wonder | of science. Textual argumentation is done. 
should be how the congregation has| But allthat is by the way, and marks a 
survived and manifested as it has done. superficial phase of mental change. 

The church is not near so central for its | » The inevitable deeper concern will arise. 
members as it once was. The inerease of | Up till this hour, the history of the 
the city has been westward and south-| Presbyterian Churches of Scotland has 
ward, and to be central it would need to be | been one of fissure. Denominational dis- 
further west. putes and sectarian strifes of the pettiest 

If the church had, from the first, been | and bitterest kind make up its tale. The 
a pleasant building, with ground around | clerical mind has been so much occupied 
it for development, things would have been | with church politics that it has not had 
better. But the acoustic properties of the | either the time or the atmosphere for the 
building were defective at the beginning, | higher philosophy. The typical Scottish 
and comfort was never attainable. Any | cleric is Dr. Rainy, who is above all else a 
magnetism there ever was proceeded from | church lawyer, an ecclesiastical diplomatist. 
the minister. The ministry was of a very | The function of such a man is the adjust- 
varied kind, but by a necessity of their} ment of parties and the unification of 
vocation the preachers were made con- | ecclesiastical power. That he has 
troversialists. Some were of the Chan- | managed to effect to a large extent. But 
ning and others of the Conway type, but|the radical work remains to be done. 
each found it impossible to make head- | The deeper questions of philosophy cannot 
way against hindering circumstances. In} be much longer postponed or shunted. 
some way or other the ministers took part | The adjustment of belief with the facts 
in public work. They were usually} of science is already due, and must soon 
champions of progressive but unpopular} become imperative. Another kind of 
views. Their outspokennessand ageressive- | ecclesiastic will be needed when the 
ness, while it attracted the advanced, | farther work is taken in hand. A new 
probably kept out the timid and worldly. | Theology, a new Christology, a new re- 
The aggressiveness in the case of the Rev. | ligious philosophy must needs be, and the 
William Sharman was resented in a way}|men who should declare it have to get 
which nearly cost him his life; and in the | their prophetic charter 
case of the present minister (though he For this further work Unitarians are 
was raised to the honourable position of | needed as road makers. But to have any 
Chairman of the School Board) the same | following while doing their part they need 
sort of experience was lately gone through. | to have worthy meeting places, well fur- 

One disadvantage in the ministry arose | vished with everything that can aid wor- 
from the fact that ministers had to come | ship. Without these they can make no 
from far. They were mostly English, and | pregress, or even mark time properly : 
came as total strangers. Nothaving lived] The spiritual development is likely to 
through the peculiar religious life of the | take place without observation. It will be 
people, it was strange to them. And their | a very slow, quict, leavening process. We 
isolation and sufferings as heretics made | need not expect to see the heather catch- 
their life so dreary and hard that it is|ing fire, for there will be no blaze nor 
not to be wondered at that they sought to | smoke. The freedom will broaden slowly 
return to the more genial South. from idea to idea till all is widened. In 

But there is no doubt that the church | that evolution the Unitarian influence will 
buildings were the chief hindrance to | be that of a spirit, not of a visible force. 
success. It has become painfully plain | It is hopeless to think of a large Unitarian 
that there is no vantage ground possible | denomination in Scotland. The other 
for the congregation without a new| bodies will absorb the spirit of progress 
church. In every. material respect we|insensibly and become wide and free 
are far behind the average Presbyterian ; enough to admit the most advanced. “ It 
congregation, The development of the]is a consummation devoutly to be 
city has compelled the removal or re- | wished!” ALEX. WEBSTER, 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


+o 
SCOTLAND: ABERDEEN. 
Is this the hill; is this the kirk ; 
Ts this mine own countree ? 


In common with other Scottish cities, 
Aberdeen, for nearly sixty years, has been 
a scene of lively Presbyterian rivalry. 
Three years after the Unitarian church 
was built here, the disruption occurred 
which made the “Frees” the keen oppo- 
nents of the auld kirk. The vigorous 
‘come outers” speedily took to them- 
selves stone and lime and raised places of 
worship, some with “steeples” and others 
without. Of its eighty churches, each of 
the two great sections, called “WHstab- 
lished” and “ United Free,” holds about 
one-third. Hach section has a college at 
its back, and the contest for place and 
power, in spite of the mutual disavowal of 
hostility, 1s very keen. The race for 
situation between the two in growing 
districts has been a determined one, both 
bodies being resolved to be upsides. The 
University must always give the Hstab- 
lished Church an advantage. What effect 
the newly-consummated union of the Free 
and the United Presbyterian churches will 
have upon the Free College remains to be 
seen, but the institution itself has not been 
much in evidence since the daysof Professor 
Robertson Smith. It appears to be of the 
Conservative type in Theology, and has 
only a small number of students; but still 
it has to be reckoned as a factor in the 
ecclesiastical life of the city. 

The churches of Aberdeen, like its 
schools, are remarkably fine buildings. 
Denominational ambition made them 
plentiful and imposing. The line of 
attraction in them is esthetic. Organs 
have been largely in demand, and with 
them came more elaborate praise. In the 
Established Church there is a marked 
ritualistic tendency. In Aberdeen the 
tendency had an advocate and exemplar 
in Dr. Cooper, now of Glasgow. His 
successor is reactionary; but still the 
music of the Hast Church is a strong 
attraction. 

It was in Aberdeen that the Higher 
Criticism first made itself strikingly felt 
in Scotland. Professor Robertson Smith, 
then in the Free Church College, ques- 
tioned the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch. For his daring assertions he was 
cast out. Later, the progressive school had 
a representative in the Rev. G. A. Smith, 
but his departure for Glasgow left the 
body in Aberdeen without a man of pro- 
nounced breadth. Professor Iverach is 
now the only Free Church theologian of 
any note in the Granite City. The most 
recent importation toa “Free Pulpit—” 
the Rev. Bruce Taylor—seems likely to 
make a stand for progressive views. In 
the Established Church there is no 
preacher of a philosophic and liberal sort. 

The Congregational churches, eight in 
number, are of a mildly Calvinistic kind. 
There is no broad, bright preacher among 
them. 

The Unitarian movement (one in eighty) 
has been hindered by architectural draw- 
backs. The church is hemmed in between 
high buildings and has no proper com- 
mand of its back parts. It never has had 
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NEWS FROM 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. ] 

——6$——= 

Aberdeen.—Preaching last Sunday onthe United 
Free Church, the Rev. Alexander Webster said: I 
believe in a United Free Church, and desire to see 
such a Church live in Scotland in reality. It isnot 
on matters of government or ritual that I stay out- 
side. I left the Free Church thirty-seven years ago 
for theological reasons, because it seemed to me that 
its dogmas were not in harmony with the teaching 
of Jesus or with the facts of science. My conviction 
of the untruthfulness of its theology has deepened 
since then. Some of its ministers, notably Profes- 
sors Bruce and Dods, have spoken otherwise than 
by its Confession, and the question has arisen—Are 
they or the authors of the Confession right? As 
those who have a stake in the religious life of our 
country we ask the United Free Church—How 
much, if any, of the Confession do you accept ? Are 
you open to development? Is your title ‘“ Free” 
to be a fiction or a verity ? Will you stand for live 
ideas? Are your preachers to be prophets? A 
reunion of freemen should be signalised by some 
great forward spiritual movement. It is the mis- 
sion of a truly Free Church to declare the fuller 
significance of Revelation, Inspiration, Incarna- 
tion, Atonement, and Immortality. The name ofa 
Church which is really prophetic matters nothing : 
the essential thing is the prophesying. “ If,’ as 
Goldwin Smith says, “ the Churches of Hildebrand, 
Luther, and Calvin are passing away, above them 
rises that Church of pure religion and virtue to 
which in their controversies with each other they 
have all implicitly appealed, and which is therefore 
above them all.” 

Birmingham: Huret Street Mission.—A 
series of interesting and singularly successful 
meetings have just been held at this Mission in 
celebration of its Diamond Jubilee. On Thursday, 
the 8th inst., a social gathering took place in the 
Town Hall, under the presidency of Mr. Howard 
Smith, J.P., the following references to which 
appear in the Birmingham Daily Post :—The first 
part of the programme consisted of a concert, in 
which the Mission Orchestral Band, took part 
under the direction of Mr. G. Royston. The Rev, 
J. Wood proposed the following resolution: “ That 
this meeting expresses its great gratification at the 
remarkable success of the Hurst Street Mission 
since its establishment sixty years ago, knowing it 
to have had a most beneficial influence in the 
neighbourhood of its operations. Further, that 
this meeting hereby expresses its sense of indebted- 
ness to Mr. W. J. Clarke for his devoted and 
untiring labours, and heartily congratulates him 
upon the testimony that is borne of his efforts by 
the flourishing condition of the various institutions 
connected with the Mission, and wishes him many 
years of health and useful labour.” One of the 
most glorious distinctions of the reign of Queen 
Victoria had been the uprising in their minds of a 
feeling of interest in the common people, and a 
desire for their welfare, and he ventured to say 
that in all the wonderful inventions that had 
increased their trade, in all the marvellous 
advances of science and of extension of empire that 
had gone on during the reign of the Queen, the 
most splendid jewel in her crown was that feeling 
of which he had spoken, and which a great writer 
had called the enthusiasm of humanity. That 
enthusiasm of humanity had given them their 
hospitals, orphanages, asylums, and all manner of 
institutions for the relief of the sickness and suffer- 
ings of the poor. It had given them their schools, 
colleges, free libraries, public parks, and _ last, 
but not least, missions like the Hurst 
Sureet Mission, established for the enlighten- 
ment and comfort of the peopie of England. 
The Rey, L. P, Jacks, in seconding the resolution, 
referred to the great work done by the Mission in 
Birmingham, and to the splendid services of Mr. 
Clarke, who had established for himself an 
imperishable monument in the lives of the poor of 
Birmingham. The Chairman then presented Mr. 
Clarke with a handsome album containing an 
illuminated address and portraits of the military 
veterans and workers connected with the Police- 
aided Mission and other institutions with which he 
had been cennected. It would, he said, be 
impossible to exaggerate the heartiness with which 
the scheme for the presentation of the testimonial 
had been taken up. Other presentations were a 
standard lamp and an easy chair, and Mr, Field (of 
the Mission) and Mr. Pearce spoke in eulogistic 
terms of Mr, Clarke’s work, Mr. Pearce remarking 
that there were over 700 voluntary subscribers, 
including seventy-five military yeterans, In respond- 


ing, Mr. Clarke thanked all who had shown such 
kindness and appreciation of his work, and he was 
glad to know that the gifts represented the free 
will offerings of his friends. The sixteen years of 
his service with Hurst-street Mission had not been 
the least industrious, he hoped they had not been 
the least useful, and he was sure they had been by 
far the most happy of his life. On the following 
Sunday, Nov. 11, the Town Hall was again occupied 
by the various Mission agencies for a united 
religious service. The attendance was a very large 
one, the musical part of the service was efliciently 
rendered by the Mission choir under the direction 
of Mr. R. A. Clarke, and the Mission band, under 
the direction of Mr. Geo. Royston, the hearty 
singing of the hymns by the large congregation 
assembled being particularly impressive. The 
service was conducted, and the address delivered, by 
Mr. W. J. Clarke. 

Boston.—The service at Spain-lane Chapel was 
taken last Sunday evening by Miss Gittins, of 
Leicester, who preached a very interesting sermon 
on “@Q@od’s Need of Man,’ which was much 
enjoyed by the large number of members present. 

Byker.—tThe first social meeting of the present 
winter took place on Wednesday week. There was 
a large attendance, the Mission Hall being crowded. 
Mr. J. Glendining, who at present has charge of the 
Mission, occupied the chair, and briefly adverted to 
the objects of the gathering. An admirable pro- 
gramme of vocal and instrumental music and 
recitations contributed to a most enjoyable even- 
ing. 

Edinburgh.—On Sunday evening, at St. Mark’s 
Chapel, Mr. J. Haddon, M.A., M.D., gave an interest- 
ing discourse on “The Iather’s Will, and how to 
Know It.” Having pointed out that the differences 
between man and brute, between instinct and 
reason, are less fundamental than is commonly 
assumed, and having rapidly traced the evolution of 
religion from language, he proceeded to show that 
the Will of God is to be learned, not from supposed 
revelations, but from a reverent study of the laws 
of Nature. The church, he said, is losing its in- 
fluence, and the best hope for the progress of man- 
kind now lies in the school, and in teaching the 
young the laws of Nature. Dr. Haddon, it may be 
mentioned, is a physician (not now in practice), 
who, having been brought up in strict orthodoxy, 
has gradually worked his own way to Unitarian 
views, His discourse was listened to with much 
interest. 

Gateshead.—The conyregation of Unity Church 
have decided to hold a bazaar on Nov. 30 and 
Dec. 1, for the purpose of raising a fund of at least 
£100, to secure its financial position in the imme- 
diate future. The bazaar is to be opened on the 
Friday by Lady Trevelyan, on Saturday by Miss 
Clara Lucas, of Harrogate. 

Hull.—On Wednesday, Oct. 31, the Workers’ 
League commenced its ninth session with a social 
meeting in the schoolroom of Park-street Church, 
at which Mr. and Mrs. 8. Harris presided, On 
Wednesday, Nov. 7, in connection with the Literary 
and Social Union, a lecture, entitled “ A Realised 
Dream ” (Part 1), illustrated by beautiful lantern 
slides, was given by Mr. 8. Harris, describing the 
first part of a tour recently made by the lecturer 
round the world. 

Ipswich (Appointment).—In response to an 
unanimous invitation from the congregation of the 
Friars-street Chapel, the Rev. Lucking Tavener has 
accepted the pulpit, and will commence his charge 
in the new year. 

Liverpool Sunday School Society.—The 
annual devotional service was held on Thursday, 
8th inst., in the Bootle free Church Hall, when the 
Rev. J. Morley Mills conducted the service, the 
sermon being preached by the Rev. H. D. Roberts. 
Unfortunately there was a very small attendance, 
only about thirty-five of our teachers and friends 
being present. Those who were present at the service 
were so impressed by the helpfulness of Mr, 
Roberts’s address, and felt so strongly that they 
would like all their fellow-teachers to have an 
opportunity of hearing it, that they are arranging 
to hold another meeting, and Mr. Roberts has very 
kindly consented to re-deliver his address on 
Friday, Noy. 30, in Hope-street Church. The 
address will be preceded. by a brief devotional ser- 
vice at eight o’clock, conducted by the Rev. R, A. 
Armstrong. It is hoped that all our Sunday-school 
teachers and their friends will make an effort to 
attend this meeting, as they.cannot fail to be helped 
and encouraged in their work. 

London : Essex Hall Temperance Associa- 
tion.—Mr. F. A. Edwards, F.R.G.S., treasurer of 
the Essex Hall Temperance Association, has, after 
@ spirited contest, been elected a member of the new 
Hammersmith Borough Council, having with seven 
other Progressive candidates wrested seats from 
Conservative members of the late Vestry. The 
contest was largely fought on temperance lines, the 


close connection of the Vestry with the public- 
house having attained the proportions of a public 
scandal, and whilst Mr. Edwards and four of his 
successful colleagues were total abstainers, three 
publicans are among the defeated candidates. 

London : Forest Gate.—The annual autumnal 
meeting of the congregation was held in the Church 
on Wednesday evening Nov.7. There was a good 
attendance, The new rules were presented and 
agreed to by the members. The letter received 
from the London District Unitarian Society was 
read, in which it was stated thata grant of £400 
had been made towards clearing off the debt of 
£500 now existing. A resolution was unanimously 
carried conveying a vote of thanks to the Society 
for their generous grant, and it was decided that a 
great effort should be made to raise the balance of 
the money. Nearly £25 was promised before the 
meeting closed. The Rey. T. E. M. Edwards was 
present, and spoke some words of congratulation 
and encouragement to further effort. The roll of 
membership and the attendances are steadily in- 
creasing, and there is a large attendance at the 
Literary and Social Union meetings. Altogether 
there is a very bright outlook for the future. 

London: Stamford-street.—Last Sunday 
evening Mr. Charles Read, M.D. (Lond.), gave the 
second of the series of discourses on ‘‘ A Great City’s 
Needs,” his subject being “Sanitation.” In a very 
clear way he spoke on the great importance of pure 
air and water, and of ventilation and other things 
valuable in the promoting of the health and well- 
being of the community, which, as a medical man, 
he was able to illustrate with many facts, To- 
morrow evening, as will be seen by the Calendar, 
thethird of these discourses willbe on “Recreation,” 
to be given by Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant. On Mon- 
day evening the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, B.A., of 
Hackney, gave a most interesting series of readings, 
under the title of “Songs of the Big Campaign,” 
from the poems of Kipling, Dekker, Charles Kings- 
ley, Kennedy, and Gordon, the last being an Aus- 
tralian poet. On the motion of the Rey. Frederic 
Allen, who presided, and Mr. Athelstan Tayler, a 
hearty vote of thanks was given to the lecturer, 
The weather was bad, but the audience good. 

London: The East London Unitarian 
Sunday School Union.—The second monthly 
meeting of this Union was held at Ccllege Chapel, 
Stepney. on Saturday evening last, when a most 
interesting and useful paper, entitled “ Our Scholars 
and Reverence,” was read by Mr. A. Thompson, of 
Mansford-street, Discussion followed, in which Mr. 
Tavener, Mr. Ginever, Rev. W. G. Cadman, Mr. 
Waddington, Miss Upton, and others took part. 
Nearly forty were present, and a very enjoyable 
evening was spent. Refreshments were provided 
as usual, 

Manchester: Urmston.—The congregation has 
prospered since the opening of the church building, 
Mr. Alfred Davison’s conscientious efforts as assist- 
ant to Mr. Prime in this part of the work of the 
Manchester Association ended in June, when Mr. 
W. lL. Schroeder, B,A., accepted a three months’ 
holiday engagement and gave himself heartily to 
the work, and was much appreciated by the con- 
gregation. During this time very successful Flower 
Services and Harvest Thanksgiving Services were 
held. For the present busy season no continuous 
student help is available, but the activities are in- 
creasing, A Social Union has held two very suc- 
cessful meetings, and the programme includes 
lectures by the Rev. Priestley Prime and Mr. W. 
L. Schroeder, and papers by Mr. Bolland, Mr. 
Marsh, and Mr. Canning, as well as opportunities of 
social intercourse. A Guild for Young People, just 
started, has already forty members. Two good 
meetings have been held, and in addition to these 
monthly gatherings, classes for wood-carving, 
sewing, and singing, and a Rambling Club have 
begun. Attendance at the regular evening service 
is encouraging, and has increased considerably, The 
congregation is feeling that it could find plenty of 
work for a resident miuister of its own. 

Sheffield: Upperthorpe.—Recently a Men’s 
Conference was held here on the subject “ How to 
make the work of our Church more effective.’ 
Much enthusiasm was shown at this meeting. 
There was a revival of the Missionary spirit. A 
proposal was adopted to make a house-to-house 
visitation in the neighbourhood, and to distribute a 
cireular containiag a warm invitation to join in our 
services, and a statement of our principles. The 
Committee and a band of young men and women 
have undertaken the distribution of circulars to the 
extent of 5,000 copies, or more if required. Another 
proposal took practical form last Sunday. That 
was to have a Sunday afternoon chat on some 
Christian aspect of social duty. The Rev. John 
Ellis presided, and explained the objects of the 
meeting. Mr, W. Sinclair introduced the chat on 
“The Christian at the Ballot-Box.” Mr, F, A, 
Smith sang “ Arise and follow me,” There was a 
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large gathering of earnest and thoughtful men and 
women. It is intended to hold these meetings 
monthly, A Congregationalist has undertaken to 
introduce the next chat on ‘The Christian as a 
Legislator.” There was abundant encouragement 
in the first meeting to fgo fon in this work. The 
opening soirée of the Literary and Social Union was 
held on Monday evening, the Rev. J. and Mrs. Ellis 
and Mr. and Mrs. W, Sinclair receiving the guests. 
There was an excellent programme, consisting of 
vocal and instrumental music, recitals, dances, &c,, 
and a large gathering of members and friends, 

Tavistock.—At the annual congregational meet- 
ing of the Abbey Chapel, held last Sunday, a letter 
was read from the minister calling attention to a 
pamphlet, entitled “The Use of the Name ‘Pres- 
byterian’ by Unitarians,” issued by the authority 
of the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land. The following resolution was subsequently 
passed :—“‘ We, the members of the Abbey Chapel, 
assembled at our Annual Congregational Meeting, 
this 11th day of Nov., 1900, having been made 
aware that efforts are being made to discredit the 
use by us and kindred congregations of the name 
‘ Presbyterian,’ hereby resolve to abide firmly by 
its use, as our predecessors have done, during the 
greater part of two centuries and a half. We held 
the name before the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land, which was only organised in 1836, and 
emphatically decline, at the request of that Church, 
to abandon a title, which to us, has become a watch- 
word of freedom and religious tolerance.” 

Whitchurch.—Last Sunday evening the Rey. W. 
I’. Turland preached to a large congregation a special 
sermon on “The Church,” the occasion being the 
begivning of his fourth year of ministry at the 
Church of the Saviour. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

To RusiisHurs.—[All Books, éc., sent to Tun 
INQUIRER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of owr space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review]. 

Doctrines and Principles: _ Popular 
Lectures on Primary Questions. By C. 
E. Beeby, D.D. 4s. 6d. (Williams and 
Norgate.) 

Robert Owen and His Life Work. By 
the Rev. John Glasse, M.A., D.D. 2d. 
(Watts and Co.) 

Gospel Christianity versus Dogma and 
Ritual. By J. Stuart Laurie. 1s. 
(Watts and Co.) 

The Cape as I Found It. By Beatrice 
M. Hicks. 58. (Elliot Stock.) 

The Life of Christian Service: A Book 
of Devotional Thoughts. From the writing 
of F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. By J. H. 
Burn, B.D. 5s. (Elliot Stock.) 

Work While Ye Have the Light. By 
Leo Tolstoy. 3d. ‘(Free Age Press, 
Maldon.) 

How I came to Believe. By Leo Tolstoy. 
sd. (Free Age Press, Maldon.) 

Annals of A Doss House. By Sydney 
Hallifax. 2s, 6d. (George Allen.) 

Children’s Sayings. Edited by W. 
Canton. Qs. 6d. (Isbister.) 


Txose of our young people, and the 
younger children especially, who delight 
mm acting at home’or at school, should 
make a point of getting the November 
number of Young Days (Sunday School 
Association, 1d.), for there they will find 
a children’s play called Princess May and 
her Wonderful Law, written in verse, 
which is always easiest to learn, by Miss 
Marian Pritchard (“ Aunt Amy”). There 
are ten characters, and attendant fairies 
as well, and the play has not far from a 
thousand lines. There is some good 
advice, too, at the beginning, which ever 


one should read, even if they find that. 


this play is not just what they want for 
their own acting. But certainly there is 
plenty of amusement to be got out of it, 


aoe as good sense, which children always 
ike, 


Ove (CAtTtEND AR. 


nd 
SUNDAY, November 18, 
nd 


= It is requested that notice of any alteration 
inthe alendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road. Closed 
for cleaning and re-decoration unti! Sunday, 
25th inst. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 am, Rev. FrepEric ALLEN, and 7 P.M., 
Mrs. Laura Ormiston Cuant, “A Great City’s 
Needs.—III. ‘ Recreation.’ ” 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 AM. and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. Srantey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7p.M.,Rev. J, PAGE Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 p.m ; 
Rev. A. J. Marcnanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Frank K. F'Rerston, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Eampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epaar 
Daptyn, 11.15 a.m, “Grace,” and 7 P.M, 
“Eternal Pudishment.” Minister’s Class for 
Children, 12,30. Collections for British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.m., Rev. G. Crironnry, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. G. Dawss Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 


7 P.M., Rey. ALEXANDER FaRQUuHARSON. Morn- 
ing, “Salvation.” Hvening, “Huxley: The 
Gospel of Science,’’ ? 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M, and 7 P.M., Rey. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M.and 7 P.m., Rev. W. Coynowrrn Pork. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 PM., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. Evening, 
Popular Studies of Great Works of Fiction.— 
V. “ Thackeray, ‘ Henry Esmond.’ ” 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 am., Rev. W. G. Capman, and 7 P.M., Mr. 
A. THOMPSON. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rey. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. Jenxrns Jonzs, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.u. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrineton, Service for 
Children, 3 p.m. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr, L. TavEnEr. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev, W. 
Wooprna, B.A., and 7 p.m. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 3 P.m., Mr. T. Exior, and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
Y. D. Davis, B,A. Sunday School Anniversary. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m., Rev. W. 
Woonrna, B.A., “The Changeless Christ.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M, Rey, 
Dr. Mummery, 


_ 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., 
“Supply.” 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 4.M., Rev, 
RowLanD Hixt. 


BuacxkPoot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m 


and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 
BLaoK Poot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Boprun Surg. 
Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. Mornnry Mirizs. 
BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rey. C. O. Cor, 
BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cerepre Jones, M.A, 
Bricuton, ChristChurch( FreeChristian),New-road, 
North-st., 1l and 7 P,m., Rev. H. M, Livens, 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M, Rev. G. Street, 
CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m, 
Dgat and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev..T, SHAKSPEARE. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows, 
EasTBOURNE Masonic Room, Gildridge Hotel, 11 
A.M, and 6,30 P.M,, Rev. J, B. BARNHILD, 


GoiLprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. E. 8, Lana BucKLAND. 

Hastinas, Free Christian Church, South Terrace 
(opposite Recreation Ground), 11 a.m. and 
6.20 P.m., Rev, GARDNER PRESTON, 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M, and 6,30 p.m, Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 

C, Harerove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. Parry, 

Livenroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rey. R. A, ArmsrRona, B.A. 

Livzrpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kuxrn. Evening, “ Unit- 
arian Christianity and the Gospel according to 
St. John.” 

MancuxsTeR, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHanxs. 

Margats, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m., 
Mr. Peter Bonn. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev, 
Cement E. Pix. 

OXFORD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rey. 
JouN ByLes. 

PorrsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. Taomas Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m. Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

RaMscaTE, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 p.m., Mr. Perer Bonn. 

READING, Unitarian Free Church, London-road 
11.15 aM. and 6.30 P.m., Rey. D. Amos. 

Rocupatg, Blackwater-street, 10.30 A.M. and 6 P.M, 
Rev. T. P. Speppinc. 

SCARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. A. Coppen SmirH. 

SipMouTs, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m and 
6.30 P.M, 


SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 


11 a.m., Rev. R, C. Denpy, 
grounds, 

SoOUTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Dzar. 


Stables in the 


SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and - 


6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor,. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Mr. W. H. Surus- 
SOLE, F.G.S. 

YorxK,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6,30P.m., 
Rey. A. CHALMERS, 


—_—______.__. 


IRELAND. 


WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mettone, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


————_—_——__>——______ 


Carre Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BaLMFORTH, 


Hee RELIGION SOCIETY 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Nov. 18th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Christ’s Revision of the Jewish Code 
—His Recognition of the Principle of Moral 
Evolution.” 


! QOUPH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 


SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Nov. 18th, 
at 11,15, J. A. HOBSON, M.A., “The Meaning of 
Hypocrisy.” 


par CHAPEL, MANCHESTER.— 
The Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, LI.D., 
SUNDAY MORNING, Nov. 18th. SERVICE 


POSTPONED. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. J. B. 
BARNHILL, 26, Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C. 


UlPIT SUPPLY.—Rev. J. MORGAN 
WHITEMAN, 3, Sybil-road, Liverpool. 


LYMOUTH.—The PULPIT of the 
Unitarian Chapel is now VACANT. Appli- 
cation respecting it may be made to Mr. A. S. 
Harris, Hon. Sec., 3, Park View Villas, Thorn 
Park-road, Plymouth, 


NOVEMBER 17, 1900. 


THE INQUIRER. 
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Co CHAPEL (UNITARIAN), 


We earnestly APPEAL to your readers for help 
on behalf of the Renovation of the above Chapel, 
which, through decay, consequent upon old age, 
is unfit for worship. It is the oldest Nonconformist 
Chapel in the town, having been built in 1724. 

Since the choice of the Rev. Andrew Doel as 
Minister, the congregations have increased, and 
deeper interest has been shown by the people in 
the cause. But the present state of the Chapel 
hinders greater progress, £700 is necessary for 
the renovation. Towards this amount the congre- 
gation, though poor, have raised £300, and we 
have received a few responses from circulars ; but 

\ we are dependent upon help from outside friends. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by the 

Rev. A. Dort, The Manse, Chorley ; Messrs. W. H. 
CLIFFE, Hanover-street ; W. M. GILLIBRaAND, 
Market-street ; W. Porter, Cross Hall. 


HE YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN 


UNION are prepared to appoint a Minister 
and to give him temporary charge of the congre- 
gation at Dewsbury.— Apply, E. Basin Lupron, 
14, East Parade, Leeds. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next 
Half-yearly Examination for MATRICU- 
LATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY; 14th of JANUARY, 1900.—In addition 
to the Examination at the University, Provincial 
Examinations will be held at Mason University 
College, Birmingham ; The Merchant Venturers’ 
Technical College, Bristol ; College and Technical 
Buildings, Dumfries Place (for University College), 
Cardiff ; The Technical College, 204, George-street, 
Glasgow ; The Yorkshire College, Leeds; Ruther- 
ford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; The High School, 
Nottingham ; The Technical Schools, Plymouth ; 
and The Grammar School, Portsmouth. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the 
Registrar (University of London, South Kensington, 
London, S.W.) for a Form of Entry not less than 
jive weeks before the commencement of the Exam- 


ination, ; 
F, V. DICKINS, M.B., B.Se., 
November 12th, 1900. Registrar, 


YMNS AND SACRED SONGS.— 

A Hymnal for Missions and Schools, 382 

Hymns and Songs for Sixpence. Specimen copy, 

post free, 83d., from the Rev. H. W. Hawxzs, 
Waterloo, Liverpool. 


PARTMENTS for Gentlemen. Con- 

venient to City. Superior furnished, 

dining, with one or two bedrooms.—Mrs. Moony, 
9, Clifton-road, Camden-square, N.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O ¥ onthe minimum monthly balances, 2 fe) 
° when not drawn below £100, /s 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


1 ik on De 9 1c 
ad posits, repayable on demand, — 
2. 2/o 2 Ws 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


st free, 
ee FRANCIS RA¥ANSCROFT, Afanager 
Telephone No. & Holbern, 
Teegraphis Adgrovs: © BIRKBECE, LONDOR.” 


DEATHS, 


Lawrence—On the 15th Nov., at his residence, 
75, Laneaster-gate, London, Alfred Henry 
Lawrence, elder son of the late Alfred Law- 
rence, and nephew of Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence, Bart., M.P., aged 41. Funeral at 
Kensal Green Cemetery at noon, Monday, 
19th inst. No flowers. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 


Schools, ete, 


—_>—- 


EAUFORT, WOODSTOCK AVENUE, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


PRINCIPAL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
House School, Highgate). 
HALF TERM begins on MONDAY, Nov. 5th. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
_ Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


a 


PrincipaL—Miss BAILY. 
HeEaDMIstTREss— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons, 
==) 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 


Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


—_ 


e- Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 

Papils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. . 


4 Bee WARREN, 


—_—— 


KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nanrwicu, 
CHESHIRE, 

Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 

Assistant Masters—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Manchester 
College, Oxford, and H. L. JONES, B.A, 
Merton College, Oxford, 

Visiting Masters for Music, Drawing, and 

Gymnastics, 

The NEXT ADMISSION EXAMINATION will 
be held on DECEMBER 4th. There are a few 
Vacancies on the Foundation, 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the 
Head Master. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tuer Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

Yor further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessiz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg). . 


LADY requires THACHING or 

SECRETARIAL WORK. Specialist Classics 
(Hon. Mods, Oxford), also Typewriting (own 
machine) and Shorthand.—Apply (Dr. REED, 
1, St. George’s-square, N.W,). 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUSTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, H.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


Board anv Resivence, 


eee 
FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, ROBERT TURNER, 94 Grosvenor- 


road, 8.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE —Private, 

superior, quiet FAMILY HOME, Permanent 

or otherwise. Electric, light; bathroom. Refer- 

ences.—Miss PENNY, 18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, London. 


OARDING HOUSEH.—THE FELD, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CoatprEcorT Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘Crantock,”’ 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD ana 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.SIpNrEy P. Porter. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Aparimente, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


77 & 102, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDGW, W.C. 


Telograms: ‘ QureTUDE, Lonpon.” 


i THCENTURY BUILDING SOCIBTY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
Interest on Loans Meducod to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 

Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrenog, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chorrman—Mark H, Jupax, A.R.I.BA 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 

F.H, A. Harpoastiz, F.S.1,,5, Cld Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

SrerpHen SEAWARD T'aYLeR, ‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs, Henry Ror, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 pe 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 148. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s.8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


PPLES.—A Box of 40 lbs. good 

cocking APPLES delivered at any station in 
England or Wales for 6s., or 20 lbs, for 3s. 6d, 
F, ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, Royston, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


THE INOUIRER. 


Half-Hours with the 


SECOND SERIES. 


A Book for the Sunday School and the Home. 


NovEMBER 19, 1900. 


ASSOCIATION. 


NOW READY. 


By the Rev. J. CROWTHER HIRST. 


PRICE 1s. NET. POSTAGE 8d. EXTRA, 


Teachers and Parents who have found the first series useful will be glad to know 


further series. The Parables treated in this volume are: 


Che IRustard Seed. 
Che Hidden Creasure. 
ihe Two Sons. 

Che Calents. 


Che Good Samaritan. 

Che Barren Fig Tree. 

Che Great Supper. 

Che Cower and the Warring 


King. 


of the publication of a 


Che Lost Coin. 

Che Unrighteous Steward. 
Che Rich Fool. 
Unprofitable Servants, 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. W.C. Manchester: H. RAWSON 


B® RMONDSEY UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, FORT-ROAD, 


——— 


After cleaning and re-decoration, this Church 
will be re-opened on 
SUNDAY EVENING, Nov. 25th, 
For the present there will be no Morning Service. 
At the Evening Service, commencing at 6.30, an 
Address will be given by 


Mr. KE. HOWARD. 


An Orchestral Band will take part in the Musical 
portion of the Service, 
At 7.45 on this and following Sundays, there 


will bea 
SACRED CONCERT, 
concluding at 830. The first 
MONDAY EVENING ENTERTAINMENT 


will be held op the 26th inat., commencing at 
8 o’clock precisely, when 


Mr. QUENTON ASHLYN 
will give his humorous recital, 
“LONDON SOCIETY,” 


All seats free. Collection. 


l [N ITY CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 

A COURSE OF TEN ELEMENTARY LEC- 
TURES will be given in the Schoolroom of the 
above Church, by Dr. G. DAWES HICKS, on 
“The Beginnings of Philosophy,” which will treat 
of the origin of philosophical questions in Greek 
thought, and show their connection with modern 
problems, 

To commence on THURSDAY evening, NOV. 22, 
and to be continued on alternate Thursdays. 
Lectures to commence at 8. A fee of 2s, 6d. for 
whole course to defray expenses, A Syllabus of 
Lectures can be obtained. 


A STLEY UNITARIAN SCHOOL. 


—_— 


SALE OF WORK, Dee. 1st. Contributions will 
be thankfully received by 

Miss M. A. Grunpy, 77, Green-lane, Astley, near 
Manchester ; or 


Mrs, Hour, 23, Bridecuke-street, Leigh, Langs, 


and €O., 16, New Brown Street. Liverpool: THE LIVERPOOL BGOKSELLERS’ CO., Ltd., 70, Lord Street. 


Just Published. With 2 Portraits, crown 8yo, 12s. 6d. 


JAI 


1ES 


VIARTINEAU. 


A Biography and Study. 
By A. W. JACKSON, A.M. 


LONDON: LONGMAMNS, GREEN, & co. 


NOW READY, 


A HISTORY OF THE NEW MEETING 
HOUSE, KIDDERMINSTER. 


By the Rev. E, D, PRIESTLEY EVANS, 


Giving, by means of the old “Church Book,” a 
short history of Nonconformity in the town from 
the time of Baxter. The valuable Severn Letters 
are also given which show clearly the conditions of 
a transitional period from Orthodoxy to Hetero- 
doxy. 

Demy 8vo, pp. 300 ; 26 illustrations, containing 
portraits of Baxter, Lant Carpenter, William 
Mountford, and Baxter’s Pulpit. 

Price 5s, till Dec. 2, afterwards 6s. ; postage 4d, 

To be had from Mr, A. Prrr, Cobden-street, and 
Mr. J. THomas, 23, Franchise-street, Kidderminster, 


Just Published, 1s, net, by post 1s. 2d. 


(7 OSPEL CHRISTIANITY versus 
DOGMA and RITUAL. A Letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, By JAMES STUART 
LAURIE. London: Warts and Co., 17, Johnson’s- 
court, Fleet-street, E.C, 


J OHN HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 


The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickins, Sheridan, Colman, and other Popular 


Authors, Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies, Address: Fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester, 


“JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Religion & Life. 


A PLAIN ESSAY. 


BY 


abe AS 3 5 Ss a Tae 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 
=| NOW READY, 


A 
History of Upper Chapel, Sheffield. 


A BI-CENTENNIAL VOLUME by the Rey. 
J. E. MANNING, M.A, containing Timothy Jollie’s 
Register of Baptisms. Demy 8yo, 21 illustrations, 
221 pp. Copious Index. Price 3s. cloth, 5s. half 
morocco. Postage extra. 

This price is considerably below cost. 


To be had from G. C. Snatrs, Barker Poo!, 
Sheffield. 
a aS Papa naseapeeeeeeereseened 
Piinted by WoopFaLu & KINDER, 70 to76,Long Acre W.C., 

and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kennepy, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.0. City 

Agent, JoHN Hrywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. 

Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate,— 

Saturday, November 17, 1900, 
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“A 


nANITEN, 


SB Journal of Liberal Aeligious Thought and Wite, 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 
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New Serms, No. 152. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tr report of Mr. Stopford Brooke this 
week is “much better,” and although he 
_ was again obliged to postpone his Brown- 
ing lecture at University College, it is 
hoped that next Thursday evening the 
course may be resumed. Mr. Brooke’s 
illness has been a return of his old 
trouble, on the first threatenings of which 
standing is peremptorily forbidden. That 
was the meaning of our reference last 
week to the doctor’s order of “ complete 
rest,” which one of our correspondents 
has feared might give rise to needless 
anxiety. 


T'ne concluding lecture in Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s course on “ The Bible in the Nine- 
teenth Century ” was given at Essex Hall 
on Tuesday evening—given at great cost, 
in the first hours of suffering from a 
private grief, and the more deeply 
appreciated on that account. The subject 
of the lecture was “The Bible ard the 
Church.” Summing up the results of the 
whole course, it pointed out how the new 
light thrown upon the character of the 
Bible, both as toits own contents and in 
comparison with other sacred literatures, 
had compelled immense modification of 
traditional doctrine, while bringing outits 
own intrinsic worth as far beyond that of 
any other scriptures of the ancient world. 
Three main lines of influence were noted, 
the progress of scientific knowledge, and 
the discovery of the Cuneiform remains in 
Babylonia, revealing an ancient literature 
far older than a single line of the Bible, 
and containing earlier versions of the 


Creation, of the Deluge, and other legends. 
Such evidence was irresistible, and the 
change was marked by Canon Gore’s 
admission in Lu« Mundi that “the narra- 
tive prior to Abraham can no longer be 
received as historical.” The third influence 
was the study of the sacred books of China, 
India, Egypt and Persia, which showed 
that while the forms were different, the 
same moral and spiritual truths and 
aspirations found utterance, which gave 
to the Bible its supreme worth. 

Mr. Carpenter also noted that for 
these other sacred literatures claims of 
infallibility and divine origin are made 
similar to those made by modern advocates 
for the Bible, while the actual teaching 
was sometimes in advance of contemporary 
Old Testament precepts. “ An eye for an 
eye ” was the doctrine of Leviticus. “ Re- 
compense injury with kindness” was the 
precept of an old Chinese sage, 500 years 
before Christ, and so about the same time 
Buddha taught, “Let a man leave anger 
and forsake pride,” ‘‘ Let a man overcome 
anger by love, evil by good, greed by 
liberality, and a-liar by truth,” “ Hatred 
does not cease by hatred, hatred ceases by 
love.’ By what rule, the lecturer asked, 
can, é.g., the barbarous injunctions of the 
Book of Judges be claimed as infallible 
and divine, while these other precepts are 
declared to be simply earthly and human ? 
As to the canon of the scriptures, that of 
the Old Testament came to the Church 
through the synagogue, that of the New 
Testament was the result of a slow growth 
of opinion in the Church, finally fixed only 
at the third council of Carthage, in the 
year 397. Thus it was the Church which 
guaranteed the authority of the Bible, 
while it was to the Bible that the Church 
looked for proof of its own divine 
authority. Hach rested on the other. 


Tue lecture then dealt with the 
doctrine of the Virgin-birth, declared by 
Lord Halifax to be the “ foundation-stone 
of Christianity.” It showed how incon- 
sistent the doctrine was with the main 
body of New Testament teaching and tradi- 
tion, and how on the other hand it occurred 
in connection with other ancient teachers 
and great men. It could be traced liter- 
ally round the world, from China to Peru. 
In the New Testament it was a materialis- 
ing of the Messianic conception of Jesus 
as the Son of God. Canon Gore was 
obliged to admit that the real foundation 
of the doctrine was not the record in the 
New Testament, but the authority of the 
Church, and it was clung to because of its 
position in the Creed, and because to 
doubt it would strike a blow at the autho- 
rity of the Church. Other teachers rested 
on the doctrine of the living Christ in 
communion with his disciples, and the 


doctrine of his sinlessness, as proof of his 
deity. These in turn were dealt with,and 
striking parallels from Buddhism were 
adduced, to show the uncertain basis of 
so tremendous a conclusion. Christian 
experience, Mr. Carpenter added, must be 
reinterpreted in the light of wider know- 
ledge, bringing out the supreme truth 
that the Spirit of God was at work in 
human souls, for the redemption and edu- 
cation of the human race, that all might 
be indeed sons of Ged. 

Avr the conclusion of the lecture Mr. 
Carpenter said that the present century 
had discovered the meaning of the Bible 
as never before, and had found the clues 
to its history. It had not made the Bible 
an easy book; it demanded strenuousness 
of understanding, and of moral endeavour 
to enter into its meaning, to reach its 
lofty altitudes of thought. The great 
sayings of the Bible enshrined for all 
time the highest forms of human ex- 
perience. They had stood the test of cen- 
turies. The Bible was the greatest of the 
great religious autobiographies of the 
race, the noblest testimony to the divine 
realities, which human life had produced. 
After Mr. Carpenter had left the hall Mr. 
Ton Pritchard, on behalf of those who had 
attended the course, spoke of the great 
interest and value of the lectures, and 
proposed a resolution of thanks to Mr. 
Carpenter, which was passed, the whole 
audience rising in their places in token of 
their earnest assent. 


WE reported last week the Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams’s visit: to Agra and 
Lucknow. From the latter place he pro- 
ceeded to Allahabad, where on Oct. 20 he 
delivered his “ Carlyle” lecture to a large 
audience in the Government Central 
College. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Satischandra Banerji, M.A., LL.B., anda 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
lecturer on the motion of the chairman, 
seconded by Professor Ramanath Dey, 
M.A., both of whom made excellent 
speeches on Carlyle’s gospel of duty and 
sincerity. On Oct. 22, Mr. Williams pre- 
sided over the celebraticn of the Ram 
Mohun Roy anniversary, which had been 
postponed on account of the holidays. 
It was held in the Kayastha Pathasala 
Hall. A paper was read by Babu Dinanath 
Ganguli; and addresses were given by Babu 
Bipinbehan Battacharya, Professor Ra- 
manda Chatterjee, M.A., and the Chair- 
man. On Oct. 23, Mr. Williams delivered 
a second lecture at the Government Central 
College, the subject being, by request, 
“Science and God.” The Rev. C. A. 
Rodney Janvier, M.A., of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, presided over an 
audience which crowded the hall and over- 
flowed into the verandah, 
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Tur Special Correspondent at Banki-|land with their warmest sympathy and 


pore, Behar, of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
a_Calcutta daily, writing from Bankipore 
under date of Oct. 25, reports as follows : 
—“A unique scene was presented here 
yesterday evening. The occasion was the 
arrival of the Rev. Fletcher Williams. 
The reverend gentleman arrived here by 
the down Punjab mail. Quite a large 
gathering, headed by Professor N. N. 
Mitra, B.A., had met at the railway 
station to receive him. There were present 
on the occasion Babu Prokash Chandra 
Ray, Deputy Magistrate, Pundit Siva Nath 
Shastri, M.A., Professor D. N. Mallick, 
B.A., B.Sc., Mr. B. N. Das, M.A., B.Sc., 
Babu Bhagawati Churn Das, Principal 
Behar National College, Babu Gouriprosad 
Muzumdar, and others. As soon as the 
train steamed along the platform Mr. 
Fletcher Williams was accorded a hearty 
reception, Then the party adjourned to 
the bungalow belonging to Prokash Babu, 
which was nicely decorated for the 
occasion. There many Brahmo ladies had 
assembled, and as soon as Mr. Fletcher 
Williams arrived they sang a beautiful 
song of welcome in Bengali. Pundit Siva 
Nath Shastri then made a short prayer. 
At the conclusion of the prayer Professor 
Mitra delivered an address of welcome to 
the learned Missionary. In the course of 
his address he explained that as it was 
the day known as the Bhatridwitiya, the 
ladies had assembled to give him a 
brotherly reception. Then a girl stepped 
forward and decorated the high forehead 
of Mr. Fletcher Williams with sandal 
wood paste in the same way as is done on 
this happy occasion. Another hymn was 
sung, after which the Rev. Fletcher 
Williams made a suitable reply, wherein 
he explained the attitude of the Unitarian 
Society with regard to other religions, say- 
ing that no one religion had a monopoly of 
the whole truth. bis reply was rendered 
into Bengali by Pundit Siva Nath Shastri. 
After light refreshments the party 
dispersed.” 


aes 


Taz Rev. John Cuckson writes to us on 
Nov. 9, from Boston, Mass., as follows :— 
“The Rev. John McDowell returns to 
England next week. He was invited a 
year ago to take charge of Parker Memo- 
vial, under the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches. It was thought that the 
popular meetings held in a music-hall, 
and finally in a theatre, under the care of 
the Rey. B. Fay Mills and others, would 
result in specific gains to the little group 
of worshippers who have for several years 
attended the services at Parker Memorial, 
and Mr. McDowell was invited to preach 
to the enlarged parish and carry on the 
practical philanthropies of the Fraternity. 
The scheme turned out an illusion. The 
popular meetings added nothing whatever 
to Parker Memorial, and at the end of 
four months Mr. McDowell so reported to 
the Board of Directors. The collapse was 
a surprise, and through no fault of his 
own Mr. McDowell found himself without 
a parisb. The Directors of the Frater- 
nity, feeling the extreme awkwardness of 
the situation, and sympathising deeply 
with the man whom they had called to 
take charge of a congregation which did 
not crystallise, approved of his resignation 
with sincere regret and voted him a full 
year’s salary. Mr. McDowell has won the 
esteem and affection of all who have made 
his acquaintance, and returns to his native 


good wishes.” 

Tre Daily News published on Monday 
a contribution from “A Bishop” (Shall 
we say “Hereford” ?) referring to the 
joint action of the Bishops under Dr. 
Temple’s direction, in the matter of ritual 
prosecutions. His Lordship, referring 
to recent threatenings of prosecution, 
writes :— 

The Bishops, you may rely on it, are 
acting as a united body on definite princi- 
ples. Their action in certain details may 
not always be exactly of the same kind as 
local and particular circumstances have to 
be considered. They are more than satis- 
fied with the manner in which their quiet, 
but persistent, efforts to secure obedience 
—not uniformity, which is impossible— 
have been met; and they believe that 
thoughtful men and women of all ranks are 
content with their action under circum- 
stances of exceptional difficulty. Many are 
not unaware of the possible dangers of 
acting in unison, and of a future Primate 
becoming a Pope; but they consider that 
for the present distress, and under 
exceptional circumstances, the Lambeth 
policy is the best. ‘The Archbishop has not 
lost his qualifications as a schoolmaster in 
his old age, and is as pachydermatous to 
public opinion as the Premier; but every 
Bishop feels also that he is under the sway 
not only of a man of determined will, but of 
one imbued with the sincerest desire to 
do justice, to lean to mercy, and, above all, 
not to act in a hurry. 

The Primate has the most remarkabie 
perception of the law of proportion. His 
mind is never so preoccupied with one thing 
that he cannot consider others, and though, 
no doukt, he is at all times interested in 
hearing from his Suffragans and others 
what progress is being made in conforming 
to the Lambeth Opinions, he by no means 
neglects such matters as Secondary Educa- 
tion, Temperance, and the proposed Bill 
for the Reform of Convocation, and giving 
the laity greater power in Church govern- 
ment, about which the Bishops will have a 
good deal tosay in Parliament. i 


One of the best letters with reference 
to the unfortunate action of the Rector of 
Bury, which we reported last week, 
in connection with the Volunteers and the 
Mayor’s Sunday at Bank-street Chapel, 
appeared in Wednesday’s Bury Times, 
from ‘“ Nonconformist,” who is not a 
Unitarian. Dealing with the Rector’s 
letter, he says :— 


He and those who have supported him 
have assumed that all Trinitarians who 
accompanied the Mayor could only do so at 
the sacrifice of their conscience, by doing 
dishonour to Christ. As one of those who 
had the pleasure of taking part in the 
service at Bank-street Chapel, I most 
earnestly deny the imputation. I reject 
the central doctrine of the Unitarians as 
earnestly as the Rector, but I did not in 
any way compromise my convictions by 
attending that service; I gave up nothing ; 
it was perfectly understood on both sides 
that the conscience and convictions of each 
would be reverently respected. The whole 
service was most helpful and devout, and 
few indeed of all the vast crowd who 
attended, had they not known the creed of 
the chapel, would have known that they 
were worshipping at a Unitarian chapel. 
If I have a strong personal regard and 
admiration for the character of our Mayor, 
and share the general delight of my fellow- 
townsman in the honour which has been 
conferred upon him, what becomes of my 
Christian charity and brotherhood (which I 
have learned from Jesus Christ) lif I cannot 
join with him in the act of Christian wor- 


ship, although his creed and mine differ 
upon one important point? The Rector, 
however, says that by my action I ‘‘ deny 
my Lord.’’? Ivrespectfully say No, I do not, 
I am sure that the Mayor’s attitude to his 
creed is one of intelligence, sincerity, and 
reverence, therefore I honour him. Bat I 
am not called upon to pass judgment upon 
him. I have no right todoso. From the 
spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ I am 
taught to honour my brethren (especially 
when they are worthy), to respect sincerity, 
to have charity to all men and their creeds. 
Christ’s chief concern was to inculcate His 
own spirit and not a creed. St. Paul 
teaches us that the greatest thing is charity 
—love. 


od 


In a review of Professor Lindsay’s 
“Yuther” in Messrs. T. and T. Clark’s 
new series of “The World’s Epoch- 
Makers,” we noted a word puzzling to 
English ears in the rendering of Luther’s 
final declaration to the Diet of Worms: 
“ My conscience is thirled to the word of 
God.” To relieve our doubt as to the 
meaning of this word, the Rev. A. E. 
Parry has sent us some notes from Dr. 
Jamieson’s “ Htymological Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language” (1882), from 
which it appears that there are three 
Scottish verbs “to thirl ”’— 


G.), from the old form thirlian, perfor- 
are; whence the English thrill and drill. 
This is the word to which we referred as 
occurring in Burns. 

(ii.), active verb, to furl. Allied to Teut. 
drillen. 

(iii.), active verb, to enthrall, to enslave 
(thus thirlage and thirldome are thraldom). 
This is sometimes connected with thirl-ian, 
to bore. Cf. Exod. xxi. 6, Anglo-Saxon 
version: “ He shall also bring him to the 
door,” or “to the door-post,” and thirlie 
his eare nid anum aele, “aud bore his ear 
through with an awl.” Orit means “to 
bind” or “subject to”; as when a 
person lays himself, or is laid, under a 
necessity of acting in any particular way, 
or when a thing is bound by some fixed 
law. Ill no thivl myself, or be thirled, to 
ony tradesman ; 2.e., I will not confine my 
custom to him, as if I were bound to 
doit. This appears to be the sense in 
which the word is used by Dr, Lindsay. 


Amone the various modes for cele- 
brating the opening of the Twentieth 
Century, the Swedenborg Society of Lon- 
don has adopted one which’ is both 
original and enterprising. They offer to 
all teachers of religion, whether engaged 
in the work in the pulpit or in the 
Sunday-school, a monthly booklet gratis 
and post-free during 1901, on one of the 
“Foundation Truths of the Christian 
Religion,” explained, of course, in their 
peculiar method, which they claim, how- 
ever, to be “in agreement with reason, 
Scripture, and humau _ experience.” 
Swedenborg has widely influenced the 
thought of the past, as the works of such 
diverse writers as Hmerson and Coventry 
Patmore clearly show; and so it should 
be worth while for many to make his 
acquaintance on the remarkably easy 
terms on which it is offered. Further 
particulars will be found advertised in 
another column. 


A @areat love can see and own defects 
in the objects of its affections, and still 
love on. A little love fears the truth and 
seeks to hide it.—Mrs, A. Hare, 
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RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE CENTURY. 


Adee, 
THE CONGREGATIONALISTS (i1.) 
Tw the Rivulet Controversy Dr. Camp- 


bell and his supporters were opposing 


something which was vague and intangi- 
ble: something which they instinctively 


feared, but could neither describe nor 
They found a young man 


understand. 
exercising a profound religious influence, 


who apparently omitted from his teaching 
They found 
that his hymns were full of Nature, and 


all the orthodox formulas. 


quite bereft of what they esteemed Grace. 


The stereotyped phrases which they re- 
garded as indispensable to an orthodox 
faith were only conspicuous by their 


absence. But the gentle mystic who de- 
livered his thoughtful sermons to con- 


eregations “often of not more than a 
score of adult hearers,” and who wrote 
hymns, a few of which almost ail churches 


have now recognised as a sacred possession, 
was not a controversialist. He did not 


deliberately set himself to refute a single 
dogma, though the spirit he cultivated 


and expressed was fatal to more than one. 
Controversy requires a more distinct issue. 


Such an issue was at hand. While the 
Rivulet Controversy was still raging, it was 


casting its shadow before. 


Davidson the Heretic. 


Samuel Davidson (1806-98), born and 


educated in the north of Ireland, had re- 
signed a chair of Biblical Criticism in 
Belfast for the Professorship of Hebrew 
and Biblical Criticism at the Lancashire 
Independent College. For some thirteen 
years Dr. Davidson had occupied this 
position, and during that period he had 
made great advances in the study of his 
subject. Repeated visits to Germany, 
and the intimate friendship of some of 
her most learned theologians, had made 
him well abreast of the critical learning 
of the time. In 1848, after the publica- 
tion of the first volume of his ‘ Intro- 
duction to the New Testament,’ the 
University of Halle had conferred on him 
the rare honorary degree of “ Doctor of 
Theology.” 

His recognised eminence as a Biblical 
scholar induced Messrs. Longman to con- 
sult him on a new edition of a work which 
had been long regarded as a text-book, 
but which was even then hopelessly 
behind the times—Horne’s “ Introduction 
to the Sacred Scriptures.” After some 
consultation Dr. Davidson consented to 
rewrite the second volume, “treating of 
the origin and authorship of the books of 
the Old Testament,” and suggested the 
name of Dr. Tregelles “as a scholar fitted 
to undertake the fourth volume.” This 
arrangement was accepted, and after two 
years of labour the volume was published 
in October, 1856. The result of its pub- 
cation has been clearly described in a 
chapter contained in the recently published 
autobiography of Dr. Davidson.* This 
chapter is entitled “Detailed Narra- 
tive of the Proceedings of the Lancashire 
College Committee, terminating in Dr. 
Davidson’s Resignation, by J. Allanson 
Picton, M.A., J.P.” Those who require 
detailed information should consult this 
volume. In the confined space at my 
disposal it will only be possible to record 
the movement in its larger aspects 


* Cf, Toe Inquiper for Aug. 19, 1899, 


The first note of alarm appears to 
have been sounded by Dr. Tregelles 
from that bulwark of orthodoxy the 
Record newspaper. Dr. Tregelles, whom 
Dr. Davidson had nominated as_ his 
colleague, and to whom proof-sheets of 
the work had been regularly forwarded, 
hastened, after its publication, to disso- 
ciate himself from the views which it 
contained. At a meeting of the College 
Committee in November, one of the mem- 
bers stated that he had received letters 
from those who were alarmed by the new 
volume, and a sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to examine the book, and report 
to a future meeting. The report was 
presented at a committee-meeting three 
months later, on Feb. 16, 1857. While it 
reported certain passages—“ which, taken 
by themselves, seemed to indicate very 
unsatisfactory views on some important 
doctrines of the gospel; such as on the 
Trinity, human depravity, the sacrifice of 
Christ, justification by faith, &c., as 
well as upon the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture”’—it goes on to admit that 
“other statements,” “found in different 
parts of the volume, as well as_ the 
explanations given orally by Dr. Davidson, 
fully satisfy the sub-committee that he 
holds all these vital truths, and 
regards Holy Scripture as inspired— 
an unerring authority in morality and 
religion, and infallible in every other 
important matter.” What more could be 
wished? The Principal of Lancashire 
College was no heretic, all he was guilty 
of was the sin of apparent self-contradic- 
tion on the Trinity, human depravity, 
&e., &e. 

The matter was not to end thus, for the 
report unanimously recommended that Dr. 
Davidson should be earnestly requested 
to prepare an explanation, “ to make con- 
cession where concession may be justly 
due; and thus take the most effectual 
means of vindicating himself from unjust 
and malevolent aspersions.’ With this 
request Dr. Davidson complied, and by 
the following May his pamphlet appeared, 
entitled “ Facts, Statements and Explana- 
tions.” This did not allay the storm, 
though it extorted even from the British 
Banner, the paper edited by Dr. Camp- 
bell, and notorious for its onslaught on 
Lynch, the statement that Dr. Davidson’s 
honour as to personal questions between 
himself, Mr. Horne, and Dr. Tregelles, 
was “fully vindicated.” But honour and 
orthodoxy are two very different things, 
and the British Banner's tribute to Dr. 
Davidson’s personal honour did not pre- 
yent it from joining the British Standard, 
another of Dr. Campbell’s militant 
journals, in demanding the dismissal of 
the professor who had dared to hint a 
doubt of the perfect infallibility of Scrip- 
ture, and Mosaic authorship of the whole 
of the Pentateuch. 

At the next meeting of the Committee 
a resolution of want of confidence, though 
not put to the vote, was only postponed 
for another meeting after a personal inter- 
view with the professor. Nine days after- 
wards the subject was decided at the 
adjourned meeting. Aftertwo amendments 
had been lost, the motion of want of confi- 
dence was carried by a majority of two 
votes. Dr. Davidson did not immediately 
resign: he naturally desired to know the 
grounds of his condemnation. But com- 
pliance with this demand was considered 
“unnecessary” by the majority which 
made the charges, and Dr. Dayidson with- 


drew. He withdrew deeply wounded and 
sad at heart. The loss of position at his 
age, that of fifty-one, was a serious thing 
to contemplate ; but more serious still was 
the blow to the cause of free inquiry and 
honest scholarship. It is true the triumph 
of the College Committee was short and 
embittered. It was generally condemned ; 
but the significant fact remained that a 
professor of distinguished learning had 
been dismissed from his post simply 
because, having published the results of 
his unbiassed inquiries, those results were 
unwelcome to the ruling body of a college 
supported by so-called Free Churches. 


The Leicester Conference. 


The important question whether those 
churches were really free was yet to be 
fought out, and a brief description of that 
struggle will close this article. It will be 
apparent to all, that this movement for 
freedom in the Church is connected with 
the movement for a more natural religion 
which was condemned in the persecution 
of Lynch, and more nearly connected with 
the more definite movement for free 
scholarship which was condemned in the 
expulsion of Dr. Davidson. The lapse of 
some twenty years between the last event 
and the first distinct expression of the 
movement we are considering does not 
sever the connection, though the limit of 
space precludes me from tracing that con- 
nection in detail. 

It is indeed a significant fact that at the 
Conference held on October 16, 1877, in 
Leicester, on ‘The Terms of Religious 
Communion,” the first paper was read by 
a pupil of Dr. Davidson, Mr. J. A. Picton. 
The Conference at Leicester had been 
preceded in May by a less formal gather- 
ing in London, when the same great sub- 
ject had been discussed. Long before 
these Conferences the Rev. William 
Forster, a Congregationalist minister, had 
founded a Free Christian Church at 
Kentish Town, and over the entrance to 
the building, erected in 1855 for its wor- 
ship, had caused this legend to be carved 
— Diversity of opinion no bar to Chris- 
tian communion.” 

The more detailed title of the Leicester 
gathering was “a Public Conference of 
those who feel that agreement in theo- 
logical opinion can no longer be held to be 
essential to religious communion.” The 
principle which excluded Forster from 
the denomination in the fifties had thus 
gained its rights to a hearing in the 
denomination in the seventies: its right 
to a hearing, but to little else. Those 
who desire to know how the principle was 
uttered, and how it was heard, must 
consult the closely printed, and now some- 
what scarce, “Report of the Conferences 
on the Terms of Religious Communion 
held in Leicester and London.” This 
faded pamphlet in which the carefully pre- 
pared paper is jostled by the loose, unpre- 
meditated, vehement speech, has, in its 
crabbed print, a pathos all its own. It 
shows the seeking fora larger life. The 
complacent articles of agreement which 
one speaker irreverently called “the 
namby-pamby creed which still appears 
in the Church records and year-books” 
had burst like old wine-skins, and what 
was to become of the new wine? There 
is an insistent note of complaint, of 
inquiry, of dissatisfaction. The laughter 
and some confusion which one speaker 
caused was quickly subdued by the 
seriousness of the problem discussed, 
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Mr. Picton’s paper was followed by one 
from the Rey. T. Gasquoine, and after a 
discussion Mr. Picton replied. 

A second Conference was held in the 
Cannon-street Hotel on May 7, 1878. 
Papers were read by the Rev. P. T. 
Forsytk and the Rev. W. Miall, and there 
were speeches less tumultuous than at 
Leicester, confined, indeed, to the some- 
what commonplace convention of moving, 
seconding and supporting votes of thanks 
to the readers of the papers and the 
Chairman. Mr. Picton’s clear, persua- 
sive, impassioned speech was on the 
motion “That the best.thanks of this 
meeting be given to Mr, Brindley for his 
kindness in taking the chair this evening.” 
This being duly seconded, the benedic- 
tion was pronounced, and the Conference 
terminated. 

So this passionate protest for a larger 
Christian life in the Congregational 
Churches “‘ broke, faltered, and was still.” 
To quote the words of one who took a 
leading part in the movement: “The 
storm was too great. Some of our men 
became frightened, and after another year 
the movement died out.” 

Apparently nothing could have been 
more ineffectual than this abortive move- 
ment, and yet to one who looks beneath 
the surface its influence has been very 
great. Its direct outcome was the doc- 
trinal resolution passed amidst great 
excitement, and against the advice of the 
Chairman at the Annual Meeting of the 
Congregational Union in May, 1878. 
Another result of the movement, or rather 
of the attempt to stifle it, was the seces- 
sion to a freer communion of some of its 
leaders. This inevitably weakened the 
forces of liberalism in the Congregationalist 
body. But that body cannot evade by the 
publication of ancient ‘“namby-pamby” 
erceds, or -doctrinal resolutions, the 
question which, sphinx-like, still con- 
fronts it. And when it again seriously 
considers the pressing problem of the 
limits of Christian communion, it will 
turn to the famous Leicester Conference 
for light and guidance. Though progress 
may have been slow, there has been pro- 
gress in the century which saw the perse- 
cution of Lynch, the banishment of 
Davidson, and the Conference of those 
who felt that agreement in theological 
opinion could no longer be held to be 
essential to religious communion. 
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LITERATURE. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Half-Hours with the Parables. Second 
Series. Mr. Crowther Hirst’s first series 
of “ Half-Hours” is so well known and 
has been so warmly appreciated that this 
second series is sure of the most cordial 
welcome. The first series was issued as 
“A Class Book for Sunday-schools,” and 
for that purpose it is eminently fitted ; 
but we are glad to see the emended phrase 
on the title-page of the second series, “A 
Book forthe Suuday-school and the Home,” 
for the two books are equally good for 
home use. A better or more welcome 
companion for quiet Sunday reading, with 
mother or elder sister, it would be difficult 
to find, The plan of the two books is the 
same. Each parable, with an appro- 
priate text and verse of poetry prefixed, is 
first printed, and followed by a “Com- 


ment,” which explains the story or picture, 
with many illustrative hints, to make a 
full and interesting lesson, Next,a poem 
is given in keeping with the lesson of the 
parable, and, finally, a story of present-day 
life, setting the same truth in a new light. 


At the end, the whole lesson is summed up 


in a series of questions. In preparing such 
a book, the author would naturally be 
tempted to use all the best-known and 
most striking parables in a first volume, 
but Mr. Hirst was better advised. The 
first series dealing with thirteen parables 


included “The Sower,” “The Unmerciful 


Servant,” “The Lost Sheep,” and “The 
Prodigal Son,” but there still remained to 
be included in the second series “The 
Mustard Seed,” “The Hidden Treasure,” 
“The Talents,” and “TheGood Samaritan.” 
There are twelve parables in all, and as 


many capital stories to illustrate them. It 


would be pleasant to know that this 


admirable little book had found its way 
not only into the schools for class use, but 


into every one of our homes, where there 
are young children to enjoy it, and be the 
better for its help. (Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, Essex Hall. 1s. net.) 

Addresses to Children is another little 
book ‘for use in home and school,” to be 
as warmly recommended, and without a 


blush even in these columns, though it 


consists of twenty-five ‘“ Children’s 
Columns,” reprinted from Taz Inquirer. 
If we add that among the writers are Miss 
Gertrude Martineau, Mrs. Farrington, 
Miss Frances EH. Cooke, and the Revs. 
John Byles, and J. J. Wright, our readers 
will know at once how good itis. (Sunday- 
school Association, Hssex Hall. 8d. net.) 
A Handbook for Ministers of Religion, 
compiled by W. Copeland Bowie, con- 
sists of a series of special services 
for Baptism, Dedication, Communion, 
Marriage, Visitation of the Sick, and 
Burial, to which are added a number of 
selected readings for Funerals, both from 
the Scriptures and other writings, 
including a number of beautiful poems. 
There are also two useful pages of 
references to Old and New ‘Testament 
Lessons, and finally an admirable digest 
of legal information as to registration and 
the marriage and burial laws for the 
guidance of ministers. The book should 
prove useful, especially to younger 
ministers, even if, after further years of 
experience, each one feels that he must 
prepare his own services. Among the 
selected poems we wish that Maria 
Lowell’s beautiful and touching verses 
“The Alpine Sheep” could have been 
included, even if it had meant the loss 
of Bryant’s poem on “The Old Man’s 
Funeral.” If we add a word of criticism, 
it is that the brief address in the ser- 
vice of Baptism is too didactic in form. 
(Philip Green, 5, Essex-street. 2s. net.) 
The Gospel According to Darwin. By 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson. By “Darwinism” 
Dr, Hutchinson means an indiscriminate 
acceptance of all the many speculations, 
theories, and facts included under the 
term Evolution. The evolution of the 
lichenspore from the crystal is a fact as 
certain to him as the growth of a flower 
from a seed. He has in perfection that 
happy faculty of transmuting hypotheses 
into facts which is possessed only by the 
shallow “scientist” and the shallow 
“theologian.” The book is interesting as 
a specimen of the superficial crudities that 
are vended in the market-place as the 
latest birth of time. Briefly, we are told 


that everything is for the best in this best 
of all possible worlds, if we will only look 
on things from the collective standpoint, 
and wholly disregard the growth and 
worth of the individual soul. If there are 
any who, unfitted for the world through 
no fault of their own, cry out against the 
scheme of things, the author bids them 
content themselves with the vision of the 
“triumphal, upward march of humanity, 
unbroken for 50,000,000 years, which still 
continues ... aud which is at least as 
worthy of our gratitude, our worship, our 
trust, as anything supernaturalism has to 
offer.” We suppose that those who cannot 
worship a “march”? must be numbered 
among the “unfit.” (The Open Court 
Publishing Co. 2s. 6d.) 

The Living Remnant and other Quaker 
Tales, by K K K, contains four sketches 


of life among Friends of the last 
generation. To one attracted by strong 
sympathies towards the Society they 


appear to be pictures beautifully drawn, 
true in tone, though naturally subdued 
in colour. Touches of humour are not 
lacking. ‘Reuben Silcox’s Wooing” is 
not exciting, nor is his ‘“ Wedding” ; 
but both were eminently satisfactory, and 
pleasant for the friendly spectator to be 
allowed to watch. ‘“ A Quaker Appren- 
tice” is to our mind the best of the 
four short stories; but .surely Ruth 
Silcox would not have told the lad her 
own love-story just at that point? The 
author puts no stops after her three 
initials on the title-page. May there be 
no stop to her writing of such stories, and 
others of greater range! (Headley Bros. 
3s. 6d.). 
—_——————_—______— 


PUBLICATIONS RECHIVED. 


To Pusiisumrs.—[All Books, &c., sent to Tur 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of owr space, however, conpel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review]. 


The Slavery of owe Times. By Leo 
Tolstoy. 1s, (Free Age Press, Maldon, 
Essex. ) 

Friends Old and New: Twenty German 
Nursery and Fairy Stories. Hdited by 
Sophie Hirch. 6s. (Elliot Stock.) 

The Religious Spirit in the Poets. By 
the Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D. 
5s. (Isbister and Co) 

The Miracles of Unbelief. By Frank 
Ballard, M.A. B.Se, E.R.M.S. 6s. 
(T. and T. Clark.) 

The Life of a Century. Edited by E. 


Hodder. Parts 1 and 2. 6d. each. 
(George Newnes, Ltd.) 
Monster Arabian Nights. 1d. (George 


Newnes, Ltd.) 

Fights for the Flag. By the Rev. W. 
H. Fitchett. 6d. (George Newnes, Ltd.) 

The C.I.V.: Being the Story of the City 
Imperial Volunteers 1300-1900. Is. 
(George Newnes, Ltd.) 

The Christian Doctrine of Justification 
and Reconciliation. By Albrecht Ritschl. 
14s, (T. and T. Clark.) 

State Prohibition and Local Option. By 
Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. 
ls. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Studies of the Soul. By J. Brierley, 
B.A. 3s. 6d. (James Clarke and Co.) 

The Mystery of Godliness. By J. B. 
Money Coutts. 3s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

William Herschel and His Work, 
James Sime, M.A., F.R.S.E. 8s, 
and T. Clark.) 

Review of Reviews, Woman at Home. 
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THE BOYS IN OUR GREAT 
CITIES.—I. 


We have lately heard a great deal of 
what now goes by the name of “ Hooli- 
ganism,” the term applied to the rowdi- 
ness and even brutality that we see now 
and again in our city streets, emanating 
from the rough youths of the neighbour- 
hood. And although many of us strongly 
object to the wholesale condemnation 
of a large class on account of the mis- 
demeanours of a comparative few of their 
number, yet we cannot hide from ourselves 
the fact that our boysdo stand in need of 
the best help we can give them, if they 
are to learn how to resist the many 
dangerous temptations which inevitably 
arise wherever large numbers of people 
are massed together. 

What, then, can we do to help? Very 
little, perhaps; but surely everyone is 
bound to strive to do something, and to 
remember that we are our brother’s keeper 
in exact proportion to the power we possess 
of giving him real assistance. 

There are certain principles which those 
who have taken up the subject in a 
scientific spirit agree must be followed 
if we wish to find the solution to this 
problem. 

J. It is not enough to inveigh against 
bad habits, impure thoughts and harmful 
employments ; we must give the possibility 
of choice, by introducing something better 
to take their place. 

2. It is essential that the ‘“ something 
better” should be something that those 
whom we desire to benefit (in this case, 
the boys) can thoroughly enter into with 
enthusiasm and enjoyment. There would 
scarcely be any question of choice other- 
wise. 

3. That when such a “something ” has 
been found, the teacher or leader must 
never forget that it is a means for larger 
good ; that to him its chief use is that of 
a lever to draw the boys upward and 
onward in the path of goodness, truth, 
and holiness. This was an _ essential 
principle with Froébel ; he laid hold of the 
simple games of childhood and used them 
as his mouthpiece, through which he could 
whisper into the very hearts and minds of 
his scholars. 

Let us take it for granted that we 
accept these rules ; where can we look for 
a good starting point? With my faith 
and hope in the Sunday-school, I naturally 
turn to that, though possibly my concep- 
tion of its proper scope goes further than 
that of some of my friends. Still, nearly 
all of us will admit, I think, that the aim 
of the Sunday-school is the building up of 
character, the developing of a strong 
desire after right-doing and right living. 
Tf this is so, then I cannot believe that 
Sunday-school work ends with the Sun- 
day. In our classes we can only be said 
to deal with the theory of our subject ; 
what should we say of a master crafts- 
man who was content to teach his 
apprentice the theoretical part without 
watching to see how he stood the test of 
practice. Yet this is analogous to the 
work of the Sunday-school if that only 
means an attendance at a quiet morning 
or afternoon class when we all are sup- 
posed to put on our best manners with our 
Sunday clothes. It may be impracticable 
to see much of our scholars in their daily 
lives, but we can see something of them 
in their recreation time; and, after all, it 
is then, when the claims of enforced 


steadiness at work is over for the day, 
that their individual strength or weak- 
ness is most fully brought to the surface. 

I have just spoken of a quiet class; 
those of us who have had experience of 
boys, however, know very well that it is 
not easy to obtain quiet and attention with 
a set of rough urchins, to whom sitting 
still is a trial, and listening to the teacher, 
unless he is telling a stirring story of 
adventure, almost a counsel of perfection. 
Now, some years ago in Glasgow, a young 
Volunteer officer had such a class of boys 
in his Sunday-school. He grew quite dis- 
heartened with the pranks played by those 
unkemped, unwashed lads; and as for a 
lesson, what was the good of preparing 
one when he could not-get anyone to listen 
to it. He thought of the discipline of his 
Volunteer corps and wished that a little of 
its spirit of obedience could be introduced 
here. The idea took hold of him; he 
remembered that no game is more delight- 
ful to boys than anything associated with 
military drill and evolutions ; why should 
he not form his boys into a company and 
use this method of recreation as a lever to 
bring discipline, cleanliness, and order 
into their lives. The experiment was so 
successful that his example was followed in 
many other schools, and the Boys’ Brigade 
was formed in 1883. Fourteen years 
afterwards the number of boys enrolled 
reached 33,000, gathered together in 771 
companies, under 2,800 officers ; and since 
that time not only have the numbers of 
the Boys’ Brigade greatly increased, but 
many societies on similar lines have been 
instituted, and are flourishing. The aim 
is set forth in the following words: ‘‘ The 
object of the brigade shall be the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom among boys, 
and the promotion of habits of obedience, 
reverence, discipline, self-respect, and all 
that tends towards a true Christian manli- 
ness.” 

The drill on week-nights satisfied their 
love of exercise; the ‘“ uniform,” consist- 
ing of cap, belt, and haversack, plus 
brushed clothes and clean face and hands, 
developed a greater self-respect, the meet- 
ing for the Sunday class—which is an 
integral part of the whole—afforded an 
opportunity for meeting their “ officer” in 
friendly intercourse, to which the boys 
now looked forward with pleasure ; and 
the once dispirited teacher found himself 
really making way. 

I know that many people object 'to any- 
thing of a military type, because they 
consider it necessarily fosters the war- 
spirit, and, indeed, those who promoted 
the Boys’ Brigade were very careful to 
watch for any signs of this. But they 
have, after this testing, found that it has 
not led to anything of the kind. The 
Boys’ Brigade has been founded to make 
war against evil, not against men; and as 
everyone must perforce take sides in that 
terrible conflict it is well that our boys 
should be encouraged to fight on the right 
side. But a most unfortunate complica- 
tion has arisen. One of our London 
mission schools had formed a company 
which had been duly affiliated to the 
Brigade, and had done good work for a 
twelvemonth, when the central authorities 
at Glasgow wrote to say that they had not 
understood that it was in connection with 
a Unitarian mission, and, as a consequence, 
it could not be allowed to continue, alleg- 
ine that as the doctrine of the deity of 
Christ was not held, the coming of “ His 
Kingdom” must be an unmeaning term, 


In vain were all explanations and remon- 
strances; this decision was kindly but 
firmly adhered to, and our own gallant 
little company found itself shut out. 

Now, here is the question for our people 
to decide. The movement has borne the 
test of experience—seventeen years have 
proved its usefulness ; can we not form in 
many of our schools a company of our 
Boys’ Own Brigade, of which one, perhaps 
two, already exist? Next week I hope 
that Mr. J. C. Ballaatyne will give some 
details of his company in these columns. 
T feel that it would be a great joy if— 
when the sectarian divisions are broken 
down, as I hope and believe they will 
be some time during the coming ceutury 
—we could then march in a strong batta- 
lion from our schools to join the main 
force in its holy crusade against the sin 
and temptation which press so heavily 
upon the youth of our country. 

Marian Pritcuarp. 


REST. 


O pest, sweet rest for weary heart and 
hand, 
O rest, sweet rest! 
The long work done, the hour of trial 
passed, 
Welcome the quiet happiness at last 
Of perfect rest, 


The fighter now waxed troubled in the 
fight, 
Sore struck and pressed, 
Glad hears the message that the battle’s 
done, 
That faithful service the reward has won 
Of noble rest. 
The pilgrim struggling in the baffling 
stream, 
Daunted, distressed ; 
Thro’ darkness and the journey’s rack and 


ain, 
Ere fonts the threshold and the light shall 
gain, 
And rest, sweet rest. 
And Love, whose tears have bidden sad, 
good-bye 
To those loved best, 
In blissful readiness forsakes the shore 
Whose days can joy his spirit nevermore, 
Nor yield him rest. 


O rest, sweet rest! poor, striving human 
hearts, 
Soon shall dawn rest ! 
The wounding cares, the blinding tears of 
life 
Shall vanish with the burden and the 
strife 
When comes sweet rest. 


Then trust we One the thought of whom 
is peace, 
To give us rest: 
Our childish follies, cruel pride, and hate 
Shall be forgotten at the Blessed Gate 
That leads to rest! a Debs 


Or nothing may we be more sure than 
this, that if we cannotisanctify our present 
lot we could sanctify no other. Our 
heaven and our Almighty Father are 
there or nowhere. The obstructions of 
that lot are given for us to heave away by 
the concurrent touch of a holy spirit, and 
labour of strenuous will; its gloom, for us 
to tint with some celestial light; its 
mysteries are for our worship ; its sorrows 
for our trust; its perils for our courage ; 
its temptations for our  faith.—J. 
Martineau, i 
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MANSFIELD WORKHOUSE AND 
ESSEX HALL. 


Srr,—I am one of many who regret 
that you have closed your columns against 
further correspondence from Mr. Fripp. 
His last letter shows signs of that con- 
structive policy for which we have been 
waiting during the long destructive attack 
he has waged upon our ignorance and 


bigotry. We now begin to have a dim 


idea of what he is driving at. But alas! 
the moment a ray of light breaks through 
the obstinate darkness, you, Mr. Editor, 
step in and draw the blind. Reconsider, 
Sir, I pray you, your harsh and untimely 
decree ! 

For the first time Mr. Fripp announces 
that he is prepared to toler ite us all, pro- 
vided we can satisfy him that we are 
“live” and “human.” It seems a large 
and, some of Mr. Fripp’s friends will 
think, a fatal admission. But, Sir, let 
your readers be in no haste to rush 
in through the wide-opened gates of 
Mr. Fripp’s Catholicity. “Live” and 
“human” we all flatter ourselves we are. 
Observe, however, that Mr. Fripp puts his 
own meaning into these terms; consider 
the narrow dogmatism wherewith he 
defines “liveness” and “humanity” ; 
mark the bigot’s hoof glinting under the 
hem of his Catholic robe, the bigot’s horns 
upstanding under his Catholic cow! ! 

“Tiveness” and “humanity” Mr. 
Fripp does not indeed define openly by set 
terms, but covertly and dangerously by 
figures. He presents us with a type of the 
‘‘live”? man studied by him in the Mans- 
field Workhouse. Three characteristics 
mark the possessor of “ liveness ”—(1) he 
reads the Prayer-book; (2) he catches 
mice; (8) he catches them under his 
neighbour’s bed. As to the “live” 
woman, her character is sketched by Mr. 
Fripp in somewhat scantier outline. All 
that we learn distinctly about her is that 
she smokes a pipe—in the Mansfield 
Workhouse. 

These, Sir, are tests. While the tongue 
of Mr. Fripp is uttering sounding words 
of Catholicity, his hands are building high 
walls of exclusion against all liberty-loving 
souls. How many of us are “old 
poachers”? How many of us inherit 
“the Robin Hood tradition” ? Some of 
us read our Prayer-books: but those 
who read their Prayer-books do not 
catch mice: and those who catch mice do 
not read their Prayer-books. True it is 
that none of us are precluded from 
acquiring these characteristics in the 
future—thanks to our great principle of 
Freedom. But Mr. Fripp seems to 
demand their immediate acquisition. He 
makes them tests of “liveness” and 
“ humanity,” which, says he, are the only 
qualities worthy of toleration. See, then, 
the outcome. We present ourselves at 
the gate of Mr. Fripp’s Catholic fold and 
demand admission on the ground that we 
are “live” and “human.” Vain hope! 
On the threshold, barring the way, stands 
the stern form of Mr. Fripp, Prayer-book 
in one hand, Mouse-trap in the other. 
“T know you not,” he cries, “Ye are no 
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true children of Robin Hood. Away into 
the outer darkness, ye mouseless pre- 
tenders to life.” 

Some readers of My. Fripp’s letter will 
give to its figures a far subtler interpreta- 
tion. 
say, is intended for Essex Hall. The 
“old poacher” is the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign. The catching of 
mice under our neighbour’s bed is the 
Forward Movement. “I have caught 
thirteen” is the Annual Report of the 
Association. On literary grounds I con- 
fess this seems to me the juster interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Fripp’s parable. It is, how- 
ever, refuted by history. Mr. Fripp’s 
personal progress from Essex Hall to the 
Mansfield Workhouse has been invested 
by him with so much of the character of a 
triumphal march as to leave no room for 
supposing that he regards the one as the 
type of the other. He intends them as 
antitheses, the one representing Egyptian 
bondage, the other the Promised Land. 
The first stands for a narrow sectarian 
ambition, the second for that large 
liberty in which men read their Prayer- 
book—and catch mice. 

In the interpretation of symbolic lan- 
guage we must always remember our 
lability to error. We must disavow the 
pretence of infallibility. Such a dis- 
avowal, Sir, I would humbly make. But 
I am beset by a plain alternative: either 
Mr. Fripps’ story of the visit to Mansfield 
Workhouse means what I have said, or 
it has nothing to do with the subject of 
his letter. In either case I must needs 
recall the beginning of an old story: 
“Once upon a time a mountain was in 
labour, and it brought forth a mouse.” 

L.' P. Jacrs. 


[Mr. Jacks is mistaken in the first sen- 
tence of his letter. We have not closed 
our columns against further correspon- 
dence from Mr. Fripp. We have only 
closed a particular correspondence, which 
otherwise would have no end. But we 
cannot resist Mr. Jacks’s plea. Tue 
Inquirer is sometimes reproached with 
being too serious, not to say. Per- 
haps our critics will accept the above letter 
as a sop to Cerberus—or some other 
person.—Ep. Iyq. ] 
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A MEMORIAL OF DR. MARTINEAU’S 
MINISTRY AT LITTLE PORT- 
LAND-STREET CHAPEL. 


Sir,—The plans of the congregation of 
Little Portland-street with regard to the 
restoration of their chapel have now 
been accomplished, with one important 
exception. The renovation scheme has 
been satisfactorily carried through, and the 
chapel has been entirely redecorated, 
relighted, and reseated. It now remains 
to complete the scheme by the erection of 
some suitable memorial to Dr. Martineau 
within the building where he exercised his 
London ministry. 

We feel sure that there must be many 
of Dr. Martineau’s former hearers and 
admirers, now widely dispersed, who 
would wish to be associated with such a 
memorial, and we, therefore, confidently 
appeal for contributions to make it at 
once artistic and appropriate. 

The proposal which has so far received 
most support has been that of placing in 
one of the panels at the north end of the 
chapel a marble tablet, bearing a head in 

(relief of Dr, Martineau, with the dates of 


Mansfield Workhouse, they will 
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his birth and death, and a short record 
of his connection with this chapel. 

It has further been proposed by some 
of Dr. Martineau’s family that this oppor- 
tunity should be taken of associating his 
colleague, Rev. J. J. Tayler, with this 
memorial. It would seem, therefore, suit- 
able that a similar tablet should be placed 
in the corresponding panel, recording not 
only his short ministry, but his valuable 
and far-reaching work in founding the 
adjacent schools. 

In order to carry out this scheme in a 
manner worthy of the object, a further 
considerable sum will be required, and we 
hope that this appeal will meet with a 
prompt response, so that the work may be 
set in hand and completed not long after 
the anniversary of Dr. Martineau’s death. 

Contributions to the Memorial Fund 
will be gladly received and acknowledged 
by the Treasurer, at 1, Gordon-square, 
W.C. 

Hewrrerra Busx, Hon. Treasurer, 
Roxzin Roscoz, Hon. Secretary. 
Harry S. Pzrris, Minister. 


Nov. 21. 
———— 6 OSes 


THE IBBETSON FUND: AN 
APPEAL. 


Srr,—Some of your readers will doubt- 
less recollect that in December, 1896, I 
made an appeal in your columns for 
subscriptions to enable me to give the 
sum of ten shillings weekly, for four years, 
to Mr. Seth Ibbetson, a lay-preacher in 
connection with the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union, who was suffering from an incur- 
able disease, and whose daughter, now 
twenty-one years of age, has been a help- 
less invalid from her childhood. A 
sufficient amount was raised for that 
purpose, and it has been a great boon to 
the family. Mr. Ibbetson died last 
January, but the weekly allowance has 
been continued to his widow and children 
up to the present. 

As the Fund is now exhausted, I feel 
it my duty to appeal to the Unitarian 
public for asimilar sum for the benefit of 
the invalid daughter who has to be 
attended to dayand night. There is also 
a younger daughter, about eleven years of 
age, who isa delicate child and not likely 
to be able to earn her living for some 
years to come. 

Any donations or yearly subscriptions 
sent to the undersigned will be thankfully 
received and duly acknowledged in Tue 
INQUIRER. 

The following contributors have kindly 
undertaken to renew their yearly sub- 
seriptions :—Misses Martineau, £5; Miss 
Brown, £2 12s.; Rev. H. 8. Howse, B.A., 
£2 12s. E. Currpie Jonzs. 

43, Blenheim-road, Bradford. 


We are glad to see that of the fifteen 
members elected to the Liverpool School 
Board Miss Florence Melly, one of the 
four Progressive and non-sectarian mem- 
bers, stands second on the list, with 
52,909 votes. The poll was headed by 
Mr. George Wise, an ultra-Protestant 
champion, with 107,063 votes. (There are 
in Liverpool 105,201 electors on the roll.) 
After these two came the four Roman 
Catholic members, then two more non- 
sectarians, and only after them Canon 
Major Lester, Chairman of the old Board 
the first of the six Church members 
elected. The fourth non-sectarian can- 
didate stood before the other five, 
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MR. WILLIAM COOK. 

On Saturday evening, Nov. 17, there 
passed away a very faithful and persistent 
worker for the Unitarian cause in Kast 
London. Mr. William Cook was seventy- 
five years of age, and has known the Unit- 
arian missionary effort in Hast London 
from its commencement, working with Mr. 
Spears, Mr. Grant, and Mr. Phillips more 
than thirty years ago, and remaining a 
regular worshipper in the Stepney con- 
gregation till the Sunday before his death. 
He used to tell of the lectures and services 
held on Mile-end waste and in the Tem- 
perance Mission Hall near the “ Paragon,” 
and how those ministers and he have been 
pelted with stones on the vacant, unpaved 
piece of Mile-end-road, where dock strikes 
have been fostered and the Salvation Army 
born. He told of the large congregations 
which came in those “ good old days,” and 
of the removal from the Temperance Hall 
to the private rooms at “245” Mile-end- 
road, and then to the “converted cow- 
shed ” at the back of the house in which 
he died. Then there was the purchase of 
College Chapel and the successful minis- 
tries of Mr. Spears and Mr. Grant. Mr. 
Cook had been very feeble during the last 
year, but he never failed in attendance 
both at morning and evening service. He 
was one of the quiet, but plodding workers, 
whose regular attendance is such a comfort 
to the minister of a struggling church. 
For eighteen years he was treasurer for 
the congregation, and served on the Com- 
nittee till the last. He will be very much 
missed at Stepney. 

The burial service, which was conducted 
by Mr. Lucking Tavener, was held at. the 
honse of the deceased, and at the grave in 
Bow Cemetery. 

ny 


MR. MOTI BULASA, B.A. 

Ovr. readers will regret to learn of the 
death of Mr. Moti Bulasa, of Poona, the 
selected candidate for the Indian Scholar- 
ship at Manchester College, Oxford. Mr. 
Bulasa was a graduate of the Calcutta 
University, a member of the Prarthana 
Somaj, and a life-member of the Deccan 
Education Society, Poona. Mr. Justice 
Ranade, of Bombay, President of the 
Prarthana Somaj, Bombay, and Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar, President of the Prarthana 
Somaj, Poona, both wrote to the Joint 
Committee at Caleutta very warmly of 
Mr. Bulasa’s character, religious earnest- 
ness, and intelligence. Dr. Datu G. 
Sabnis, of the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, 
certified ina letter, dated Feb. 12, 1900, 
that he was in good health and could 
safely undertake a journey to and a stay 
in England. Mr. Bulasa sailed from 
Bombay on September 16 in the s.s, 
Baldunio, of an Italian line, from Bombay 
to Genoa. He wrote to the Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation that he expected to reach Genoa 
about Oct. 8, and said he would proceed 
to London by the overland route. A 
letter was sent to him to Genoa giving 
him instructions what to do on his arrival 
in London. Nothing further was heard 
of him, and after waiting a few days 
after the time he was due in London, 
inquiries were made through the London 
agents of the shipping firm. The firm 
replied that the Baldunio had reached 
Genoa, and had sailed back for Bombay 
on Oct, 18, but they would make inquiries 


from the chief office at Genoa about Mr. 
Bulasa. On Nov. lI, a letter was received 
stating that Mr. Bulasa had been landed 
ill at Port Said, and the company had 
heard nothing of him since. On receipt of 
this letter, Mr. Bowie wrote to the British 
Consul at Port Said asking if he would 
make inquiries, and let him know the 
result. In a letter dated Nov. 8, and 
received at Hssex Hall on Nov. 16, the 
British Consul informed Mr. Bowie that 
Mr. Moti Bulasa died on Oct. 8 at the 
Tiady Strangford Hospital, Port Said. 
The deceased was landed there on Oct. 1 
from the Italian steamer Baldunio very 
ill with acute rheumatism. He deposited 
a sum of money with the doctor, and after 
his death this money was handed over to 
the British Consulate. After paying the 
funeral and other expenses the balance of 
the money was forwarded to Bombay as 
well as the personal effects of Mr. Bulasa. 
Mr. Bulasa was thirty years of age, and 
he leaves a wife, but-no children. We 
desire to tender our deep sympathy with his 
relatives and friends in the sad loss which 
has befallen them. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


a on 
The Mountain and the Squirrel. 

Amonest the books that you are almost 
sure to read when you grow up are the 
works of Emerson. He was what people 
call a “philosopher,” and there are some 
who think he was one of the wisest men 
the world has ever seen. That he was as 
good and gentle as he was wise, that he 
was dearly loved by rich and poor, that he 
was the deepest thinker America has ever 
had, are facts which you will do well to 
remember, even though it may be a long 
time before you will come to read and 
enjoy his books. Most of Emerson’s 
writings are difficult to fully understand, 
as your fathers and mothers will tell you, 
and his poetry is especially so; but there 
happens to be one little piece he wrote 
which is so simple that you might almost 
think he wrote it for some little children 
much younger than yourselves. Here it 
Be are 


Fable. 

The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel ; 

And the former called the?latter “ Little 

Prig.”’ 

Bun replied: 

‘¢ You are doubtless very big ; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year 

And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

Tf I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry.. 

Pll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track ; 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put 5 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut.”’ 

There seems nothing very difficult to 
understand about that, does there? Yet 
we find that a great deal of trouble is 
caused amongst people because there are 
so many who cannot be got to remember 
that it takes, as the proverb says, all sorts 
of people to make a world. You have 
heard: of the man who tried to make people 
all the same length, laying them on a bed 
which was just his size, cutting off the 
legs of those who were too long, and 
stretching out the poor folk who happened 
to be too short, Thatis what those who 


cannot understand the uses of differences 
are always trying to do; not that any one 
goes about chopping off legs or pulling 
them to make them longer, but that they 
are always trying to make people think 
and act exactly as they do themselves. 

Of course we all must try and get people 
to go in what we feel to be the best ways, 
but we have to learn, and itis not at all 
an easy lesson, that there is plenty of 
room always to be left for what Paul calls 
“ diversities of gifts.” One boy likes read- 
ing and hates cricket. The book seems to 
him go charming, the game so slow; but 
it would be foolish for him to scoff at his 
friends who do not share his likings. 
Both tastes are good, both recreations are 
useful. One girl can sing and paint, and 
another can do neither, but knows how to 
amuse the baby and keep it quiet; again 
one must not despise the other, the gifts 
are divided and all are useful in their 
place. What a monotonous (look in the 
dictionary and see what that word really 
means) world it would beif we all thought 
alike, dressed in the same colours, had the 
same hobbies, and generally were copies 
of each other. Ifit were all mountains 
or all squirrels, how really dull life would 
become. I"ortunately God has not made 
it so. Whenever you feel inclined to 
erumble because everybody’s ways are not 
your ways, just remember that nowhere in 
all the world has anyone been able to dis- 
cover two things exactly alike. 

You've heard people say “As like as 
two peas,” but then two peas never are 
exactly alike. Take a microscope, examine 
them, and you will find great differences. 
Every leaf is different from every other 
leaf, every grain of sand from its neigh- 
bour, and most certainly no two human 
beings were ever exactly alike. 

It is very tempting for the strong and 
big to think that all should come up to 
their standard—that is for the mountain to 
think that squirrels are quite useless 
things—but the world wants other qualities 
besides those of strength and bigness ; 
there is room for talents which cannot be 
found save in another class of creatures 
altogether. 

Emerson’s fable learn by heart, and 
remember whenever you find yourself 
wishing that everyone was like yourself, 
that perhaps it is a good thing they are 
not; that where you are weak others may 
excel, just as they seem to fail where you 
are strongest; imagine you have the voice 
of the squirrel : 

if I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither ean you crack a nut. 
Artur HARvie. 


Wiru reference to the Jate Mr. Alfred 
Henry Lawrence, M.A., whose death we 
recorded last week, Mr. Courtney Kenny, 
of Downing College, Cambridge, sent the 
following interesting note to The Times ;— 

For the benefit of future historians of 
University life, it is worth noting that he 
was the author of a little volume (‘‘ Remi- 
niscences of Cambridge Life,’’ by O. C.; 
London, 1889), which gives, within the 
compass of less than 200 pages, the most 
minute and accurate picture known to me 
of an undergraduate’s daily doings. Like 
the Paston Letters, it has, from the minute- 
ness of its graphic details, an historical 
value which the lapse of years will steadily 
enhance. Unhappily, his lifelong struggle 
against the effects of an accident which he 
sustained in his boyhood, and which ulti- 
mately caused his death, prevented him from 
ever completing the more ambitious literary 


i tasks that he at one time contemplated, 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


Our first word in the present article 
must be to call attention to that which 
follows—the article by the Rev. W. 
CoPpELAND Bowrs on the‘ London School 
Board Election.” We had intended that 
our Leader this week should be devoted 
to that subject, calling attention to the 
magnitude of the interests involved and 
the seriousness of the issue, if by any 
mishap or lack of public attention and 
determination at the polls on Thursday 
next, the Progressive policy of the 
Board during the past three years 
should now be reversed. But Mr. 
Bowtz has said so fully and so admir- 
ably what needs to be said on this 
subject, that it is not necessary to add 
any further words, and it remains for 
us simply to ask the earnest attention 
of our readers for his article. 

That being so, we are glad to have 
this opportunity of referring to another 
matter, immediately bearing on the 
same great interest of the efficient 
education of our children. The St. 
James’s Gazette of Friday, Nov. 16, in 
a leading article headed ‘‘ A Word to 
School Board Electors,” referred to a 
lecture delivered at the Sesame Club on 
the previous Wednesday by Mr. A. 
SONNENSCHEIN, on “ How to learn to 
read,” fully reported on another page 
of the Gazette; and the same subject 
was referred to in Monday’s Daily 
News. 

For more than thirty years Mr. 
SonNENSCHEIN has been advocating a 
rational method of teaching to read 
(it was in 1869 that Messrs. Macminnan 
first published Sonnenscuein and 
MEIKLEJOHN’s series of books, ‘‘ The 
English Method of Teaching to Read *)— 
& method which has been proyed by 


experience to accomplish in a few 
months what in the schools of this 
country is apt to take three or four 
years ; but although the principles thus 
clearly and fully worked out have been 


to some extent adopted in other read- 


ing-books, there has been no general 
reform, and the strength of teachers 


and the precious time of the children 


continue to be wasted, because of the 
slowness of the English mind to adapt 
itself to new methods, and to realise the 


vital interests at stake. 


“The contrast presented by the 
Continent in this respect,” says the St. 
James’s Gazette, ‘is not creditable to 


English intelligence ” :— 


Ttalian children learn to read easily in 
three or four months, and French and 
German children in less than a year, 
English is not a more difficult language 


for a native to learn to read than German, 
and is distinctly less difficult than French. 


Why do our boys and girls take three or 
four times longer to learn than the 
Simply 
because our method of teaching is utterly 


children of the Continent ? 
unscientific. Mr. Sonnenschein has elabo- 
rated a system which is scientific; in 
which simplification is the result of classi- 
fication; and he has found by experience 


that average English children taught by 


his method can learn to read in six or 
seven months with greater ease and 
fluency than the Board-school pupil in 
three or four years. This is not a matter 
that can be dismissed as the theory of a 
faddist. It is a simple fact proved by 
experiment. And in view of the experi- 
ence of the Continent it is not surprising. 
The length of time consumed in learning 
to read in this country requires explana- 
tion. Why, then, has Mr. Sonnenschein’s 
method not been adopted long ago in 
every elementary school? When an 
inventor makes a contrivance for hasten- 
ing locomotion or improving lighting it is 
taken in hand and applied to those 
purposes. When we are shown how to 
save time and labour in education we let 
year after year pass without taking any 
notice. We debate the question of raising 
the schoolage, or of doing this, that,and the 
other for the sake of giving some educa- 
tion beyond the elements to the children 
of the country. And all the tine we 
might if we chose solve half the problems 
of elementary education by exercising a 
small amount of intelligence. The ex- 
ceedingly simple method propounded by 
Mr. Sonnenschein has been procurable for 
years past in a little series of cheap 
primers published by Messrs. Macmillan. 
It is perfectly well known at the Educa- 
tion Office, and has been approved—as, 
indeed, it could not fail to be by any 
person who had given the matter a 
moment’s serious attention—by the lead- 
ing educational authorities. “Why does 
the Education Office not recommend these 
primers for use in Board-schools ? Simply 
because our culpably timid authorities 
shrink from giving the weight of their 
sanction to books produced by any par- 
ticular firm of publishers. Rather than 
do so they waste the money of every 
ratepayer in the kingdom, and the time 
and labour of every child in the schools. 
We have no hesitation in asserting that if 
the London School Board were to insist 
on the general adoption of the Sonnen- 
schein method of teaching reading, they 


would introduce one of the most impor- 
tant educational reforms brought about 
since the Act of 1870. 


This plea of the St. James’s Gazette 
is strongly enforced by the report of 
Mr. Sonnenscuern’s lecture, and, we 
may add, by a full discussion of the 
subject which took place last year at 
Cardiff, and particularly in the columns 
of the Western Mail. Mr. Sonnen- 
SCHBIN’s system is based on the 
“syllabic ” as opposed to the “ literal ” 
method of learning to read. The child 
instead of struggling with awkward 
English letters, the names of which are 
quite different from the sounds they re- 
present, begins by growing familiar with 
the simplest syllables and one-syllable 
words, learning at the same time to 
write whatever is read, and so advanc- 
ing to more complex forms, gains very 
soon a surprising facility in mentally 
taking to pieces and reading off the 
most difficult words. Mr. Sonnen- 
SCHEIN, as reported in the Gazette, gave 
the following instance :— 


Mr. Sonnenschien lately showed the 
work of a boy taught by this method to 
Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Schools 
at the Education Office, and this high 
educational official, amazed at the results 
exhibited, was utterly incredulous when 
assured that the boy in question was by no 
means a pupil of exceptional ability. 'his 
child began to learn to read on Feb. 14 
of the present year, with the first course 
described above—at, et, it, ot, ut. By the 
end of the month he could read, and write 


Jrom dictation (not copying) such sentences 


as ‘Do not push my kid into the bush.” 
After two months’ teaching he could 
similarly write correctly from dictation a 
sentence of such questionable accuracy as 
“From London to Chatham and Dover is 
a quick run and quickly over.’ On May 83 
he spontaneously produced an original 
composition in the shape of a little story ; 
and by the middle of June—i.e., after four 
months from commencing his lessons in 
reading, he was able to take up and read 
with ease any page cf a distinctly ad- 
vanced collection. of stories, which in- 
cluded selections from Grimm’s Tales. 


We happen to have a speaking 
acquaintance with the boy in question. 
Before entering on the course in 
February he had gone through the 
“Nursery Book” with his mother (a 
book which includes all words of two 
letters, and a few others), but he had 
no other preparation, and we can 
vouch for the rapidity and ease with 
which he made the progress above 
described, and for the pleasure with 
which, as a boy of seven, he now reads 
simple books to himself. 

This question of the right method of 
learning to read is now attracting a 
considerable amount of attention. 
Right method in the first steps of 
education cannot fail to lead to further 
reform, and we are glad to take this 
humble part in urging the importance 
of the matter. 


To know that nothing fails except the 
false is to hold the key of life’s pro- 
foundest secret—Henry Frank. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 
ELECTION. 


Tse editor of THe Ingurrer has in- 
vited me to lay some facts and figures 
before its readers which might interest 
them in the London School Board, and 
cause such of them as are electors to record 
their votes on Thursday next, Nov. 29. 
There are good reasons why people every- 
where should be interested in London; 
stronger reasons why those who live and 
work in London should take some pains 
to assure themselves that its educational 
parliament shall be ruled, and its policy 
guided, by men and women who have no 
denominational or sectarian interests to 
serve. 

London is the greatest city in the world. 
It is difficult to realise its greatness. Its 
vast and varied needs baffle description. 
Wealth and poverty, leisure and toil, 
happiness and misery are massed together 
in the metropolis as nowhere else on the 
face of the globe. It is the most interest- 
ing city in the world, because of the large 
place it holds in the eyes of nations, and 
because of the great human concerns which 
have their centre within its borders. The 
size and population of London are over- 
whelming. The distance from Highgate 
Hill and Hampstead Heath on the north, 
to the Crystal Palace in the south, is 
upwards of twelve miles; while the jour- 
ney straight across from Plumstead Com- 
mon in the south-east to Putney Heath in 
the south-west is more than sixteen 
miles: the area with which the School 
Board has to deal is nearly 120 square 
miles. Within these boundaries five mil- 
lions of people have to be housed and fed 
and governed. One is in constant danger 
of losing oneself in this vastness, and the 
sense of a common citizenship is difficult 
to cultivate. And yet it is of supreme 
importance that the people of London 
should culttvate the civic imagination, 
create an ideal city, and then work for its 
realisation. 

There are few better or more practicable 
ways of doimg this than by taking an 
interest and a share in the work of the 
London School Board. For Parliamentary 
purposes London has fifty-nine members, 
or if the University is included sixty mem- 
bers; for County Council administration 
there are 120 members; and the twenty- 
eight new boroughs with their mayors, 
which have taken the place of the old 
vestries, have in all 1,862 members, not 
including the aldermen, and excluding the 
City with its Common Council and Lord 
Mayor. The School Board Divisions re- 
main unchanged. The whole metropolitan 
area is divided into eleven School Board 
districts, each of which returns a fixed 
number of members, the total number 
being fifty-five. When it is remembered 
. that these fifty-five men and women are 
responsible for the attendance at school of 
885,000 children, and for the education of 
550,000 of these children, it will be self- 
evident that if they attempt to do their 
duty they must lead a busy life. These 
children are taught by 10,500 adult 
teachers in nearly 500 separate school 
buildings. In addition to the ordinary 
schools, there are upwards of 300 smaller 
buildings for teaching cookery, laundry 
and housewifery to girls, and 165 manual 
training centres for boys. There are 
eight schools for the blind, nineteen for the 
deaf, fifty for the physically and mentally 
defective, and six industrial schools for 


waifs and strays, truants and criminals. 
Pupil teachers receive education in twelve 
centres ; and there are nearly 400 evening 
continuation schools. 

The amount of money expended by the 
London School Board is, of course, enor- 
mous. It takes £7 to purchase the little 
bit of land needed to provide a school 
place for a single London child, £14 for 
erecting the building, and 11s, each for 
the furniture; and having provided the 
place, it costs £4 7s. a year to pay for the 
education each child receives. About 30s. 
of the annual cost of this education comes 
from the national purse in the form of 
grants, and the balance is found by the 
people of London. The total annual ex- 
penditure for all purposes does not fall 
far short of three millions sterling— 
teachers’ salaries alone require about 
£1,500,000. The “ Moderates” are busy 
declaring that they could and would re- 
duce the expenditure, if they were once 
again returned ina majority. The follow- 
ing extract from Sir Charles Hlliott’s 
article in the Nineteenth Century for 
October is a sufficient reply to this plea :— 

To me it seems that the idea of carrying 
on the education of London children at any 
considerable reduction below the present 
cost—any reduction, that is, which would 
give a sensible relief to the ratepayer—is 
chimerical, 


During the twelve years I have served 
as a member of the Board, I have never 
observed any keenness on the part of 
the denominational party for economical 
administration, unless the real or sup- 
posed interests of some sectarian school 
happened to be at stake. Faults and errors 
there must be at times in carrying on such 
a vast work, but the fundamental principle 
underlying what is called the “ Progres- 
sive” policy contrasted with the “ Mode- 
rate’ policy is this: Those who take the 
name of Progressive endeavour to shape 
their policy in the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole, without any reference 
to church, or sect, or party ; whereas the 
Moderates, as a partly, never seem able to 
shake themselves free of their denomi- 
nationalism. In consequence of this, the 
Moderates frequently oppose the acquisi- 
ion of sites, the building of schools, the 
improvement of education, in order that 
they may preserve and protect over- 
crowded, ill-ventilated, badly-equipped 
Church schools. 

The London School Board, therefore, 
needs at least a majority of men and 
women who possess enough largeness of 
mind and breadth of sympathy to carry 
them outside and beyond all denomina- 
tional and sectarian limitations. This is 
the way to make sure that there will be no 
renewal of sectarian strife and theological 
wrangling such as disgraced the Board six 
years ago. The battle for freedom was 
bravely and vigorously fought in those 
days, and the victory was indeed great. 
I rejoice that I was in the thick of the 
fight, and that I was able to render some 
effectual help in securing the defeat of an 
aggressive and intolerant clericalism. I do 
not myself anticipate any revival of the 
former controversy—certainly not in the 
bald, tactless form presented by Mr. 
Athelstan Riley ; but the danger to free- 
dom and progress is still serious, and 
those who desire that clericalism should 
be kept out of the people’s schools must 
beware of indifference and carelessness 
at the forthcoming election. Among the 
candidates there are fortunately many 


stalwart supporters of freedom of reason 
and conscience. I need only mention the 
names of Miss Eve, Mrs. Homan, Miss 
McKee, Mrs. Maitland, Miss Morten, Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Macdonald, Lord Morpeth, 
Mr. Mundella, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Stanley, 
and Mr. Wallas, in order to show how 
strong the Progressives are on the side of 
liberty of thought for the teachers, and 
freedom from dogma for the scholars. 
Indeed, I might simply repeat the whole 
list of Progressive candidates, for Church 
of England clergymen, like Mr. Headlam 
and Mr. Jephson, are equally with the 
others opposed to every form of sec- 
tarianism in Board schools. Let every 
reader of these lines who has any 
influence or vote in London see to it that 
he uses it in order to secure the return of 
men and women who place in the fore- 
front of their election addresses the 
education, health, and welfare of London’s 
young, growing citizens, without distinc- 
tion of Church or sect. 

There are some people who seem to 
think that the children of working men 
and women are receiving too much educa- 
tion—that they are being rendered unfit 
for the positions in life which they were 
intended to occupy. I do not make any 
profession of knowing what position in 
life God intended any of His children 
to fill. I certainly do not believe He 
arranged that the human race should live 
in castes or classes. The way should be 
kept open for intelligence and character 
to grow, whether the boy or girl be the 
child of rich or of poor parents. As far 
as possible, there should be equality of 
opportunity. There are wide differences 
of capacity andintelligence, wider varieties 
of circumstances and surroundings, which 
will prevent some from ever rising very 
far, no matter what we say or do; but it 
is the duty of every lover of freedom, 
every faithful believer in protherhood, to 
attempt to remove the obstacles, and to 
open the path of Knowledge to all who 
are able and prepared to walk therein. 
This is one of the ways in which we may 
help to enrich and ennoble the world. 


Perhaps you willallow me toaddaconclu- 
ding word. A correspondent in last week’s 
Inquirer tells us that in order to escape 
from Unitarianism he betook himself to 
the Poor-house that he might thus get 
into touch with something human and 
divine. If Unitarianism lies like a heavy 
load on any man’s soul, the sooner he gets 
rid of it the better. I only want to say that 
for twelve years I have given largely of 
my strength and time for the sake of 
London and its children, with the object 
not of escaping from my Unitarianism, but 
rather with the desire to put into practice 
something of the broad, generous, helpful 
religion which I had learned from Unit- 
arian teachers, prophets, and saints. Nor 
has my position as the Secretary of a 
Unitarian Association stood in the way of 
the friendliest co-operation and the 
warmest friendship with men and women 
of many creeds and of none. Perhaps 
this is owing to an early and deeply 
formed determination to devote myself to 
ministering to the varied living needs of 
men, and to beware of entangling myself in 
finely spun controversies and theories 
which only strangle effort, destroy enthu- 
siasm, and render one’s life and work of 
no avail or use to anyone. 


W. Coprenanp Bowlin. 
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LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


Tue annual autumu meeting of this 
Society, preceded by a pleasant soirée, 
was held at Essex Hall on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 15. Therer was a good 
attendance, which would have been larger 
if other congregational engagements had 
not fallen on the same eveuing. At eight 
o’clock the chair was taken by the Presi- 
dent, Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., 
who was supported on the platform by 
the Revs. Charles Hargrove and F. W. 
Stanley, Messrs. P. W. Clayden, Hahne- 
mann Epps and G. H. Clennell, hon. 
sec. Letters regretting their inability to 
be present had been received from the 
Revs. W. G. Tarrant and HE. M. Daplyn, 
Mr. I. M. Wade, and others. 

The PresripEnt, referring to the charac- 
ter of that meeting as largely social, 
expressed his pleasure at being present, 
and as a measure of his interest, men- 
tioned that he had come up to town for 
no other purpose, and should return 
home on the following morning. In the 
earlier part of the evening a lady had said 
to him: “How Unitarians do talk!” 
That, he thought, was one of their merits. 
Almost every Sunday now he was happy. 
to be among his own people, and both 
before and after service-it was pleasant to 
notice how heartily glad they are to see 
one another. He then told a story of 
Lord Salisbury’s once having strayed into 
a Wesleyan chapel, and as an unrecog- 
nised stranger having been so warmly 
greeted, that he remarked afterwards it 
was no wonder the Wesleyans were suc- 
cessful. He concluded by once more 
expressing his good wishes for the work 
of the Society. 

The Rev. Cuartes Harcrove said that 
when he was invited to come up and 
speak at that meeting, he was asked 
specially for some words of cheer and 
encouragement for their London ministers; 
but for that purpose he was afraid they 
had asked the wrong man. They should 
have got such a one as their dear friend 
Robert Collyer, an inveterate optimist, 
who even if he came to see you on your 
death-bed would tell youa good story and 
make you die smiling; he or that other 
optimist Brooke tHerford could have told 
them all was well, and have made them 
feel happy and prosperous. As to him- 
self, he could not object to their optimism ; 
but if he were to speak as they would, he 
should be a false prophet and a flatterer’; 
his nature was different from theirs. Pro- 
ceeding to speak of the condition of their 
churches throughout the country, he said 
that everywhere he heard the same com- 
plaints, that there had formerly been a 
better time, or expectations had not been 
fulfilled. There were in his opinion three 
things that they lacked. The first was 
distinguished laymen. He could not say 
in the Chairman’s presence that there were 
none. But though they still had laymen 
noble-hearted and true to the cause, yet 
it must be admitted that there was a lack 
of such. Many who formerly had held 
distinguished positions and had been the 
strength of their churches were gone and 
had left no representatives behind them. 
But secondly, they lacked numbers. Their 
churches were perhaps better filled than 
fifty years ago; yet filled was hardly the 
right word to use. And thirdly, they 
lacked able and devoted ministers. He did 
not mean that many of their ministers 


were not such; but there were not enough 


of them to fill the pulpits. 


To account for these defects he gave two 
The first was that they had no 
They were members of this or 
that chapel, under this or that minister, 
but there was no Church in a larger sense 
He should be 
delighted, if only they had an “Open 
Brotherhood” of which they could be 


reasons. 
Church. 


to which they belonged. 


members, to which, go where they might, 
they would still belong. What they 
needed was a Church, not merely a con- 
gregation, but a broader society, localised 
in different places. As it was he often 
found that good earnest members of a 
congregation, when they left the town, 
fell out of the connection, because they 
lacked the sense of belonging to a Church, 
to which anywhere they were bound to be 
true. That was one cause of their failure. 
And the second reason he alleged was that 
they had no religion—nothing they could 
call their common religion, a common 
faith and worship. They had a common 
un-faith. They all disbelieved in the 
Trinity, and a number of other things ; but 
no common faith possessed them, uniting 
them in one enthusiasm for the truth. 
Lacking those two things they were weak, 
and always struggling and complaining— 
suffering from anemia. It was easy to 
find fault. But what was the remedy ? 
and where must they look for encourage- 
ment? If a man had no faith, he had 
better be silent, and if a ininister, he had 
better find some other employment. There 
was no strength in un-faith. But if they 
did believe, they must be of good heart, 
for truth was on their side. There were 
times when there was an ebb of the tide, 
when truth, justice and right seemed to 
go back. To some of them it seemed 
that such had been the case since the 
year 1880. Yet who would not rather 
be in the smallest company on the 
side of truth, than joined to great 
multitudes and be in error? If they were 
convinced that their Unitarian faith was 
the truth, and the doctrines commonly 
received were mistakes, they must thank 
God they did not believe them. And if 
they were condemned to preach to a few, 
or to worship with a few, they must count 
that a part of their suffering for the truth, 
which joined them to the company of the 
martyrs who had so much more to endure. 
To ministers he said, their business was to 
bear witness to the truth. He repeated 
what he had once before said in that 
place, they were not shopkeepers, whose 
business it was to get customers. It was 
not their business, as ministers, to fill 
churches a successful minister was not 
one who filled his church, but one who 
bore witness to the truth. If they were 
themselves absolutely convinced they 
would impart conviction to others. That 
which made the ritualists so devoted was 
not ritual but conviction. And so in the 
former days of their old Presbyterian 
chapels, when they were crowded and 
people stood outside by the windows to 
listen ; the sermons and the prayers were 
very long, but the people were fired with 
conviction. Their present need was of 
men as ministers who themselves believed, 
and congregations united together not 
by a spirit of denial, which was ineffective 
for any work, but by the spirit of faith. 
Mr. P. W. Cuayprn said that he had 
some difficulty in following Mr. Hargrove. 
He had great admiration for his zeal.and 
earnestness, and would again repeat the 


admiration he had already expressed for 
Mr. Hargrove’s American letters in Tue 
Inquirer. But he had hoped Mr. Har- 
grove had come back from the States 
not only convinced that Unitarians 
were right in calling their places of 
worship Unitarian, but also with a 
little of that optimism with which 
the condition of those churches had 
filled his own mind. He confessed to 
being an optimist, and took a very 
different view from Mr. Hargrove. He 
did not think their churches were in a 
state of degeneration. As an instance to 
the contrary he referred to the recent 
revival of the congregation at Boston, 
where he had preached his first sermon 
forty-five years ago. Neither could he 
agree with Mr. Hargrove’s wish to belong 
to a Church. They all belonged to the 
Church of the first-born, whose name is 
written in the heavens. That was enough 
for him. Every Christian man and woman 
belonged to that invisible Church of 
Christ, the Church of the living God. No 
external organisation was necessary. He 
was formerly a member of an Independent 
Church at Bath, and when he removed to 
London he was transferred by a letter 
from the Church in Bath to one in Kentish 
Town. That arrangement answered among 
the Congregationalists and the Baptists, 
and it was all they as Unitarians needed. 
He could not admit any want of success. 
They had too materialistic a measure of 
success. If filling chapels was success, 
that was denied them ; but their theology, 
the Unitarian view of Christianity, was | 
everywhere gaining on the old orthodoxy. 
In a remarkable book, recently published, 
containing sixteen essays on the Atone- 
ment, which had appeared in the Christian 
World newspaper, fourteen of them at 
least were attempts to explain away the 
old doctrine. The truths they had been 
standing for were beginning by permeation 
to fill the other churches. That was the 
destiny of Unitarian Christianity, to leaven 
the other churches. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation, of which so much was now 
said, was the worst heresy of the Christian 
Church, because it took away that divine 
nature which belonged to every one, and 
concentrated it on one who lived 1900 
years ago. Thus men and women lost 
their divinity in magnifying their Master. 
What he wanted was to feel that he was 
a son of God, that his nature was divine, 
that he belonged to the Infinite. As 
Unitarians they could look around on the 
whole universe and say, 


My Father made them all. 


The belief that He is a Father and that 
nothing could part His children from Him 
was an emancipating truth, which would 
lift them over all the difficulties of the 
time and make death when it came not 
altogether sad and unwelcome. If they 
could impress that truth upon themselves 
and their children they had in their hands 
the greatest possible lever for the elevation 
of mankind. What Mr. Hargrove said at 
the end of his speech was a satisfactory 
reply to what he had said at the beginning. 
They had made a large spiritual success, 
infinitely more than any material success. 
The best work they could do for their 
generation, the best religious work (it was 
a lesson he had learnt many years ago 
from their friend, Brooke Herford), was to 
raise up a Unitarian congregation where 
one did not already exist, to open a church 
where men and women could feel that the 
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doctrines taught were in harmony with 
modern science, where they would not 
hear anything to make them uncharitable 
to friends and neighbours or disposed to 
resist the progress of scientific thought in 
the world. Huxley had once said to his 
friend Charles Kingsley that scientific 
men looked upon orthodoxy as the rest of 
men looked upon Brahmanism. It was 
their function, which they largely per- 
formed, to enable men who could not 
believe the orthodox doctrines to come into 
their churches and find that it made no 
difference, that they could worship the 
Father, and feel themselves His children ; 
and whatever new light might come, it 
could in no way disturb their relation to 
their Father or make them feel that reli- 
gion was not a reality in the world. 

Mr. Hannemann Epps, Chairman of 
the Committee, then made a statement as 
to the work of the Society, pointing out 
the progress that had been made since 
their last general meeting in the spring. 
The position had been greatly improved, 
and the end of the century would see the 
London churches with their debts paid 
and plans in an advanced state for the ex- 
tension ef church buildings and other pro- 
vision for the enlargement of congrega- 
tional work. At Bermondsey there was 
good hope of improvement, through the 
most welcome and generous offer of Mr. 
EK. Howard, who was to take responsible 
charge of the congregation during the 
winter months, from the reopening on the 
25th inst. Mr. Epps then read the appeal 
made by Mr. Howard for help of various 
descriptions, published in Tou Inquirer 
of Nov. 10, and gave further particulars 
of the steps of progress proposed at 
Lewisham and Plumstead, Kentish Town, 
Forest Gate, Wood Green, and Mansford- 
street. The success of the Bazaar was 
proving of eminent assistance. ‘They had 
now £4,200 available for paying off debts, 
and £9,000 for loans on new buildings. 
The Committee desired to thank most 
heartily all who had organised and carried 
out the Bazaar. 

Mr. Cuaypren added a word of warm 
appreciation of Mr. Howard’s services at 
Hastings, at which he had been present, 
which he felt augured well for Ber- 
mondsey. 

The Rev. F. W. Sranuey, proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Hargrove for his 
address, confessed himself an optimist. 
But looking on their churches with the 
most hopeful heart, they yet found many 
things hard to bear. They had difficulties 
which no other denomination had. No 
one who had not been for some years in 
the ministry could understand the forces 
that were against them, and especially in 
provincial towns. But they had to stand 
boldly forward working for the future. 
They must not look for visible results, 
but must make the best of what they had 
about them. Hvery church was a spiritual 
home to its members, and they had to be 
united and do the best that was in their 
power. They could not worship else- 
where; they must stand together feeling 
they had a duty to themselves and to their 
neighbours. They must work from the 
strength they had, to make their religion 
real. 

The Rev. T. HE. M. Epwarps, seconding 
the motion, said that their weakness lay 
in the indifference with which their pro- 
fessed friends regarded public worship, 
which led others to regard their worship 
as having no significance or real power 


over their lives. Larger faith was what 
they wanted. Men of faith were men of 
power. If they had it, they would have 
more earnestness. 

The PrEstpENT, in putting the motion, 
said he had heard Mr. Hargrove with 
great pleasure and sympathy. He did not 
enjoy empty places of worship, and as he 
had seen their beautiful new church in 
Liverpool filling more and more, he found 
it a warmer and happier place to be in. 
He cordially sympathised with the desire 
to increase the visible number of Uni- 
tarians. Mr. Hargrove had said there was 
not the same number of distinguished lay- 
men as a generation or two ago. But it 
was the ministers who made the dis- 
tinguished laymen, not the laymen who 
made the ministers. Let them keep the 
young people and then, brought up among 
Unitarians, they might come to be dis- 
tinguished. They had been told their 
ministers were not shopkeepers. That 
was undoubtedly right. But he had often 
thought that they who were customers 
might recommend their friends to come. 
The older he grew, the more it seemed to 
him a duty to bring friends and neigh- 
bours in. 

He then put the resolution, which was 
cordially passed, and Mr. Harerove, in 
acknowledging it, repeated that the one 
thing they wanted was faith—faith in the 
Unseen, the God whom they called on men 
to worship as their 'ather in heaven. 

A vote of thanks to the President, 
moved by Mr. 8. 8. Tayvnur and seconded 
by Mr. Davin Marrinuav, brought the 
meeting to a close. 


LOVE, THE REDEEMER. 
BY THE LATE MRS. F, TEASDALE REED, 


See the newborn infant. All its organs 
are perfect, but it has not learnt to use 
them, and, with eyes and ears, feet and 
hands, it is as though it had them not. It 
might lie and die. But Love tends it and 
nourishes it, and cares for it, and the 
feebleness gives place to vigour, and, as 
the body grows, the spirit finds the way 
to use its various powers, and so on 
through the years until the atom of 
humanity has developed into the states- 
man, the historian, the poet, the philan- 
thropist. Look at Laura Bridgeman. 
Deprived of sight, of hearing, of the power 
of speech, Love patiently tries, and 
succeeds, in making her hear, teaches her 
to make known her thoughts in writing, 
educates. her mind in various ways, until 
now she, so apparently helpless herself, is 
a power for help and comfort to numbers 
of her fellow-creatures. 

Take the case of-the little American 
girl who, born into a wealthy family, 
proved to be deaf and dumb. Money 
provided the means which love and 
patience carried into effect, and she was 
taught to speak words she could never 
hear, and education trained her thoughts 
and furnished, her mind with ideas. She 
became-bright and intelligent, and took a 
keen interest in life. When about ten 
years old, she came to know of a little boy 
who, like her, was born deaf and dumb, 
but his parents were poor. His mother 
died, and his father could do nothing for 
him, and put him into the workhouse ; 
here he was kept in bed to keep him out 
of danger; the consequence was that 
neither mind nor body had a chance of 


| developing. Her sympathies were strongly 


excited, and she determined to try and 
help him. She set about trying to interest 
others in his case, succeeded in obtaining 
contributions in response to her own 
written appeals, and herself went with a 
friend to see what could be done. They 
tried to win this almost dehumanised 
little being, who kicked, and screamed, 
and struggled, this victim of strong animal 
powers without a controlling spirit. After 
agonies of patient striving, one small step . 
was gained. Thus encouraged her efforts 
were patiently continued, until the lad’s 
higher nature was touched and his mental 
powers were awakened so that he was 
able to profit by the instruction given him 
in an institution. After a few years, he 
and his similarly cireumstanced helper met 
once more, he this time in his right mind, 
a wonderfully clever lad, and they held a 
conversation which only their friends 
could hear, but which each could mentally 
appreciate. Was not Love the redeemer 
in this case? If the poor little deaf and 
dumb motherless waif had been abandoned 
to its fate, let imagination picture its after 
life of misery. 

And what should we be if we were not 
constantly attended—waited on—by re- 
deeming Love? 

We wilfully take a turning which can 
only lead to harm, find serious obstacles, 
and at last are overcome and forced to 
retrace our steps ; later it appears we had 
been thus saved from destruction. Love, 
divine and human, had been “ watching us 
to bless.” 


“The whole creation waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God.” 

My friends, we are the sous of God, you 
and I, who say “Our Father, who art in 
heaven.” But does it seem so? The 
creation waiteth for the manifestation—the 
world around, the world of Nature, the 
world of mankind waits, looks longingly, 
earnestly, to see in us the likeness to our 
Father—to see His purity, His truthful- 
ness, above all, His sympathising love and 
helpfulness. 

Then as they see it they will be changed 
into the same image, the vision of beauty will 
be reflected yet more brightly as the years 
go by, and refiected again and again for 
ever, and the world’s yearning will be 
satisfied, and the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of God. But the first step 
is for each one to do his part, to develop 
the likeness in himself—it is there, bring 
it out yet more clearly every day. Keep 
the mirror in your own soul polished 
brightly even at the cost of trouble or 
pain, that you may reflect more clearly the 
brightness, the loveliness of your Father’s 
character, 

For the Children. 

One day when I was walking out, there 
were some children playing at the side of 
the path. Just in that place the water had 
lain, and the earth was soft—what do you 
think the children were doing? Making 
mud-pies and such things. Now I wonder 
whose children they were. Werethey the 
Queen’s P or the Prince of Wales’s? or 
a Duke’s ? or a Lord’s? 

No? Why do you think so? Because 
rich people’s children would not be 
allowed to play like that with mud. It 
would not be proper. 

Now only think of it: you and I, we all, 
arethechildren of God. God whois so wise, 
and so kind, and so good, is our Father ; 
and we must-do only what is proper, 
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It won’t do for us to tell lies, because 
our Father is the God of truth. It won’t 
do for us to be cruel or unkind, because 


He is the God of love. It won’t do for us 


to be idle or lazy, because our Father is 


always at work and does all His work well. 
No, we must be industrious, truthful, 


honest, gentle, and good, that every one 
may see to whose family we belong. I 
have seen children sometimes and could 
guess whose they were, because they were 
Sometimes I 
see someone who is gentle and loving, and 
I remember that she is just like what her 
So we must all try to 


like the father or mother. 


mother used to be. 
be every day like our Father in Heaven. 


A LOST BEQUEST. 
WARRENPOINT, CO. DOWN. 


Tue Unitarian congregation here is 
passing through a time of anxiety and 
adversity in regard to financial circum- 
ago, Miss 
Susan Hancock, a devoted member of the 
church, by her will left an annuity of £20 

aye 
able out of her freehold estate Dans 
life-time of her sister, Mrs. Lucinda Brown. 
This endowment was regularly paid till 
Mrs. Brown’s death in September, 1899, by 
which much regretted event the congrega- 
tion not only lost a greatly respected 
was made in 
their church income, amounting to, in- 
cluding the lapsed annuity, quite £30 per 
This is not the only loss they 
above-mentioned 
annuity, 
bequeathed to the church house property, 
the yearly rental of which amounts to 
£60—the bequest not to take effect till the 
death of Mrs. Brown. When that occurred 
the trustees entered into possession, as 
they were advised by the executors, in due 


stances. ‘T'wenty-two years 


for the support of the minister, and 


member, but a difference 


annum. 
have sustained. The 
Miss Hancock, in addition to the 


course of law. 


Now, however, they have been informed 
by the solicitor to the executors that “ it 
has been discovered ” that the bequest in 
question was void, according to the law of 
Ireland, the testatrix having died within 
three months of the date of her will. They 
are required not only to surrender the 
property, but to repay the rents received 
They have been favoured 
highest 


for one year. 
with legal «advice of the 
authority as to the point of law involved, 
and there is little doubt that the pro- 
perty must be considered lost. 

Thus the cherished wish of the two 


ladies to provide for the maintenance of 
the congregation has, from no fault of 
theirs, been defeated; and the matter 


is rendered the more regrettable by the 
certainty which all who knew them feel 
that if either or both of them had 
known of the point of law aforesaid they 
would have provided for the congrega- 
tion in other ways so as to avoid the 
failure of their benevolent intentions, 
But as things are the congregation are 
confronted with a loss of income amount- 
ing to quite £70 altogether, and of free- 
hold property valued at about £1,000. 

It is pleasant to add that the members 
have bravely faced the difficulty. Two- 
thirds of them have doubled their annual 
contribution, a few even more. It has 
also been resolved to raise a special 
fund to enable them to meet legal 
expenses and as an auxiliary means of 
support for the next few years. To this 
fund the members are contributing 


according to their ability. But none of 
them are wealthy, and they must trust 


to some extent to the sympathy and help 
of friends of Unitarian Christianity 
beyond the locality. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Ty writing this report of the condition 
and prospects of our churches in York- 
shire at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there is present to my mind a reader 
whose grandparents are perhaps yet un- 
born, or certainly but little children now, 
some successor of mine at Mill Hill, 
or may-be of one of my colleagues at 
Bradford, Sheffield, or elsewhere, whom a 
future editor will have pressed into the 
service of a future Inquirer. I think of 


him hunting out in the bottom shelves of 


some old library the dust-covered volume 


which has been pushed further aud further 


into obscurity as one after another up to 
ninety-and-nine its successors multiplied. 


Long yearsitihas been neglected, noreader’s 
hands have turned its pages nor prying 


eyes interested themselves in its contents ; 
summers and autumns and winters have 


brought it no change, only in the cruel 
relentless spring has it year by year 
suffered outrage in the rude grasp of 
housekeeper, who knew it only as “one 
of those books,” and inquired of it only 


how much dust had accumulated on’ its 
outside. 
And now, in November of the year 2000, 


iis long slumbers are disturbed by a 


friendly hand, and its pages are turned 


again, Old memories revive of the time a 
hundred years ago, before yet it had got 
together in bound volume, when it was 


greeted Saturday by Saturday as it came 
to hand, and lay upon the table in sitting- 


room and library, and was read and talked 


about by young and old. The Index is 
consulted. “Yorkshire?” No; “Re- 


ports?” No! yet the great antiquarian of 


that day who knew all that was to be 
known of the old Unitarianism had re- 
ferred him to Tue Inqurrer for: an 
account such as he sought of the York- 


shire churches a hundred years ago. At 


last, here it is under ‘‘ Provincial Letters.” 
The compiler of the Index might have 


saved him the trouble of looking through 


all the letters to find the one he was in- 


terested in, but the compiler probably 


had not him in mind. 
And he carries off the volume to read 


it in peace, and blesses the writer (if 


he be a man of grateful mind) for 
having furnished him with so much 
copy to his need. ‘A hundred years 
ago,” he begins, “ Unitarianism in York- 
shire seems to have been in a fairly 
flourishing condition, if at least we may 
rely upon a report contributed to Tur 
Inquirer of that time by a former 
minister of Jieeds.” But hold there, 
brother mine, your “if” isa most prudent 
caution. No, you must rely upon me 
only so far that I tell no lies ; what I have 
written is what I knew or believed to be 
true. If you in your day have all kinds 
of discouragements, disappointments, 
failures, stupidities, indifferences to con- 
tend with, be sure we had the same in 
our day. Don’t write about the superior 
viutues and greater zeal and consequent 
success of “our forefathers”; we were 
just what you are, and what they were 


who came a hundred years before us. We 
make the best of things in our reports, 
as every society and every church does: 
we don’t parade our griefs and scandals 
for material of unfriendly gossip. We 
write the truth and nothing but the truth, 
but we do not promise the whole truth. 

So I think I would warn my ministerial 
successor. (Will they by that time have 
decided by what name he is to call him- 
self? Will he be resigned to the name 
“Unitarian minister,” or never have borne 
it?) Every church, even the most popular 
and successful, has its troubles and diffi- 
culties, and we have ours, which we do our 
best to contend with silently. 

Since I came to Yorkshire, now nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, we have had 
some heavy losses, and there has certainly 
been no corresponding gain. We have no 
laymen of position to fill the posts left 
vacant by Mr. Joseph Lupton and Mr. 
George Buckton, who were so long Presi- 
dent and ‘Treasurer of our Union. We 
have good men and true with us still. If 
they failed altogether, we might as well 
close our chapel doors. We have in Mr. 
Grosvenor Talbot a President whose name 
is held in honour throughout our churches ; 
but there is not the confidence and zeal 
there used to be. It is not that the later 
generation are wanting in the good quali- 
ties of their fathers ; but they have come in 
for experiences which are not encouraging. 
They have been brought up to expect so 
much more than has come to pass, and 
they secretly question how far it is worth 
while to support a cause which does not 
succeed. 

We have at the present time an unusual 
number of vacant pulpits. In Mr. Slater 
Pudsey has lost an eminently faithful 
minister, who set us all example of per- 
severing devotion to his duties. The 
church at Dewsbury has been without a 
minister since Mr. Boughey left, and for 
the last three months has been closed. 
For Pudsey we have no anxiety, except 
that the congregation may as soon as 
possible get a pastor worthy of their trust ; 
if such be found, they will work with him 
faithfully and harmoniously. Dewsbury 
is our trouble. We need there a strong 
man, who shall be appointed by and 
responsible to the Union Committee. He 
must be a man of ability and a good 
preacher, for it is a congregation which is 
critical and will not put up with rhetorical 
commonplace for more than the few 
months which exhaust it. Such men are 
not easy to find, and easily enough find 
for themselves pulpits where there is more 
promise of peace and plenty than Dews- 
bury can hold out. We are on the look- 
out, if it be possible, to obtain a minister 
who shall be a not unworthy successor of 
Mr. Howe, Mr. Crowther Hirst, Mr. 
Brinkworth, and others who have done 
honour to the congregation to which they 
ministered. 

Scarborough has not yet found a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Thomas. Now that he has 
left Yorkshire I feel thankful that he was 
such a long way off; had he been a near 
neighbour I should have felt his loss as 
much as did many members of his flock. 
Malton loses Mr. Jenkinson at the close of 
the year; he has done well in maintaining 
the tradition of respectability and good 
work attaching to our tiny chapel there. 
Selby owes to Mr. Gardiner its recovery 


from the lowest state to which it had ever 


fallen ; he has done his best under condi- 


tions of much difficulty and discourage- 
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ment, and leaves the church in better 
condition than he foundit. Weare happy 
in having found a successor to him in the 
Rev. John Dale, of Bury St. Hdmund’s, 
who will come into residence with the New 
Year. 

So much for our losses and difficulties. 
On the other side we have surmounted 
grievous difficulties and repaired the 
sorest losses at York and Huddersfield. 
Mr. Rawlings and Mr. Mellor are doing 
all that can be done at either place, and 
have, I believe, united and appreciative 
congregations. The church at Bradford 
maintains the high position which it has 
won under the present ministry; they 
have had many ministers there distin- 
guished among us for their zeal and 
abilities, but I have heard of none who 
succeeded so well and held the post so 
long and did so much to heal differences 
as Mr. Jones has done. 

At Halifax work goes on in enviable 
tranquillity ; never breath reaches us of 
dissension or failure there. In his long 
ministry Mr. Millson has gathered round 
him a band of devoted’ and untiring 
workers, and our only regret is that the 
state of his health prevents him from 
taking any active part im the general con- 
cerns of our Union. If all our churches 
had as uneventful a record of quiet and 
steady good work and uninterrupted 
ministry, I might make my report by tele- 
graph instead of filling three or four 
columns. It would be enough to say “ All 
goes on as usual, nothing to complain of 
or regret.” 

Guilds, which Mr. Millson urged upon 
us twenty years ago, are at length taking 
root in our churches, and we have very 
much to hope from them. To me it seems 
that the question of our fate in the next 
century, whether we shall go on just exist- 
ing or shall flourish and do good work in 
the world, depends upon the success or 
failure of this movement to unite our 
young people in the religious life. Our 
chapels are “ places of worship”: if we lose 
the spirit of worship, we have no business 
in them; if we retain and revive it we 
need have no fear for the future. 

Our Union committee will meet before 
long to consider what we can do in the 
way of ‘a forward movement.” We must 
be bold and cautious. Failure does not 
mean merely so much money and effort 
wasted ; it means general discouragement, 
and as a result a natural unwillingness on 
the part of our laity to subscribe or assist 
in future. It is wisdom to dread it, and 
proceed very warily ; but if our churches 
are really united there need be no failure. 
Will it be possible to get the twenty-five 
congregations all alike interested—small 
and greater working harmoniously to- 
gether? If so, we may do much. 

Such, my good reader of the year 2000, 
is the result of a brief glance over this big 
county to-day. There were much more 
to say if space allowed, but some things 
must not be said, and some need not. We 
are doing fairly well. I believe as well as 
ever we did. We are hoping great things 
of the next century—the century of your 
birth. You will know whether we were 
disappointed, and, perhaps, know more 
than we do why it was we failed. 

Cas. Hargrove. 


To CorresPponpdENTS. — Letters, <&c., 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 


Morning. | 
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Ainsworth.—Special services were held in the 
Presbyterian Chapel on Sunday last. The Rev. 
Wilfred Harris, M.A., of Bolton, preached in the 
afternoon, and the Rev. M. R. Scott in the evening. 
The Mayor and Mayoress of Bury, Councillor 
and Mrs, Thomas Holt, attended the evening ser- 
vice, the Mayor wearing his chain of office. Coun- 
cillor Holt is a member of the Ainsworth congrega- 
tion, and has been one of the trustees for nearly 
twelve years. There waa a large congregation in 
the evening. A collection was made on behalf of 
the B. and F’. U. Association. 

Bootle.—On Sunday week the Rev. J. Morley 
Mills preached in the I'ree Church & sermon, which 
is fully reported in a local paper, on “From 
Paganism to Christianity,” illustrated by lime- 
light views. Mr. Mills described primitive times in 
this country, the religion of the Druids and the 
coming of the Romans, and then told of the early 
preaching of Christianity. On Tuesday week a 
lecture was given by Mr. R. I’, Lister to the Literary 
Society, the Rev. H. W. Hawkes in the chair, and 
on the following Thursday a social evening was 
held, when, in addition to musical items, the mem- 
bers of the dramatic club gave a sketch. 

Boston.—The first social evening ia connection 
with the Sewing Circle was held in the Unitarian 
Schoolroom on Wednesday week, about fifty of the 
members and friends being present, The service 
on Sunday evening was taken by Mr. Pratt, of 
London. 

Brighton.—On Wednesday, Noy. 14, at the Free 
Christian Church, a “Longfellow Evening” was 
held, under the presidency of the Rev. H. M. Livens, 
following a paper on Longfellow, read by Mr. 
Livens at a previous meeting on Oct. 10. On 
Oct. 25 the five-hundredth anniversary of Chaucer’s 
death was celebrated by a lecture, also by Mr. 
Livens on the “ Canterbury Tales,” with illustrative 
readings. 

Colyton (Resignation).—Owing to the con- 
tinued ill-health of his wife, the Rev. Alfred Sut- 
cliffe, B.A., has felt compelled to resign the pulpit 
of George’s Chapel. The resignation has been 
received with the utmost regret, 

Guildferd.—The new Mayor is Mr, George 
Tayler, J.P., one of the oldest and most loyal mem- 
bers of the Ward-street congregation, On Monday 
week, at a meeting of the Literary and Debating 
Society, a lecture was given by Dr. A. W. Staus- 
field, of Reading, on “The Philosophy of Punish- 
ment.” Before the business of the meeting began, 
Mr. Edwin Ellis, J.P., C.C., moved a vote of con- 
gratulation to the Mayor, who is also President of 
the Society, on his election for the second time to 
the chief magistracy of the town. Mr. Ellis dwelt 
upon the spirit of self-sacrifice which Mr. Tayler 
carried into public life, and said how much the town 
owed to one whose devotion was so sincere and deep 
as it was true, The Rev. E. 8. Lang Buckland, in 
seconding the vote, whilst speaking of the fact that 
congratulation should be paid rather to Guildford 
than to Mr, Tayler, who had accepted the onerous 
and arduous position of its chief magistracy, held 
that the acceptance of such offices by men of Mr. 
Tayler’s honour, standing, and ability raised the 
general tone of municipal life within our Empire. 
The Mayor appropriately acknowledged the com- 
pliment, and then called upon Dr. Stansfield to 
deliver his address, which was throughout learned, 
literary, earnest, and convincing. The lecturer 
was cordially thanked, on the proposition of Mr. FE, 
Ellis. 

Hull.—On the 14th inst. the Rev. E. W. Lummis, 
M.A., delivered a much-appreciated lecture on the 
subject of Scott’s “Lady of the Lake” to the mem- 
bers of the Workers’ League. The pulpit on Sun- 
day last was occupied morning and evening by the 
Rev. W. Lyddon Tucker, M.A., of Hyde. 

London: Deptford.—The ninth anniversary of 
the ministry of the Rev. A. J. Marchant at this 
place of worship was celebrated on Wednesday, 
14thinst. Tea and coffee having been served, a 
public meeting was held, under the presidency of 
the Rev. F, K. Freeston, of Essex Church, sup- 
ported by the Revs. Joseph Freeston, T, E. M. 
Edwards, S. Burrows, Harold Rylett, W. H. Smith ; 
Messrs. T. P, Young, G. Callow, and Councillor J. 
G. King, hon. sec. In response to the kind con- 
gratulatory remarks of the speakers, Mr. Marchant 
expressed his sincere thanks, and intimated that the 
London District) Unitarian Society had recom- 
mended the payment from the Bazaar Fund of the 
remaining debt of £10 on account of the restora- 
tion of the building, The speeches were exceedingly 


interesting and the gathering an enjoyable one, It 
should also be mentioned that Mr. Young very 
generously presented several volumes of “ The Sun« 
day School Helper” for the use of the Sunday- 
school teachers, 

London: Plumstead.—A successful “ Social ” 
was held in the Unitarian Church on Thursday 
evening, the 15th inst., when there was a splendid 
muster of the members and their friends, A feature 
of the evening was the presentation of a purse of 
money to the treasurer, Mr. Charles Harris, in 
recognition of his long and faithful service in the 
cause of Unitarianism since its revival in this 
neighbourhood, The Rev. L, Jenkins Jones, in 
making the presentation on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, referred to the ever-hopeful and cheery dis- 
position of Mr. Harris, whom no difficulties could 
depress, and who, through evil report and good 
report, looked ever upward and forward, nor 
allowed himself to be discouraged by the many 
obstacles in the way—the prejudices, the divisiona, 
and the doubts which were inevitable, and which 
only seemed to spur him on to greater effort. It 
gave him (Mr. Jones) the keenest pleasure to make 
this presentation, and on behalf of the church and 
congregation he hoped that Mr. Harris would 
long remain in their midst, a source of inspiration 
and a very model of confidence in the cause which 
they all loved. A characteristically modest reply 
from Mr, Harris closed this very pleasing incident. 
A charming programme of vocal and instrumental 
music, followed by dancing, completed the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. ; 

London Sunday School Sosiety.—At the 
annual social meeting of teachers and elder 
scholars, held at Essex Ball on Saturday last, 
there was a goodly gathering of over 200, com- 
prising representatives from most of our London 
schools, The chair was taken shortly after 7 p.m. 
by the President (the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie’, 
who, after the opening hymn, gave a short but 
inspiring addreas, in which he dwelt on the privilege 
of being dwellers in the mightiest city in the world, 
whose immensity it was well-nigh impossible to 
grasp, and appealed to the young people present to 
endeavour as they grew up to realise the full mean- 
ing of their citizenship, and to take an intelligent 
interest and share in the affairs, municipal and 
other, of their respective districts. A capital 
programme of music followed, to which the string 
quartette from Wandsworth contributed selections 
from “Mozart.” A most attractive item in the 
programme was the very creditable rendering of 
some humorous dialogues, entitled The Trial of 
Ignorance ; or, The Boy who would not Learn, by 
some of the elder scholars from Essex Church. 
During the evening reference was made to the sad 
bereavement sustained by Mrs. Alfred Lawrence, 
who, with her daughters, rarely if ever fails to be 
present at these social gatherings, and for whom 
a deep feeling of sympathy was expressed. A 
hearty vote of thanks to all the friends who had so 
kindly helped to make the meeting a success, pro- 
posed by Miss Marian Pritchard, and seconded by 
the Rev. F, Summers, was carried by acclamation. 

Lynn.—A gathering of members and friends 
took place in this church on Wednesday week in 
connection with the visit to Lynn of the Executive 
Committee of the Eastern Union. The Executive 
held their business meeting in the afternoon, and 
were afterwards entertained to tea in the school 
by the members of the church. At the evening 
meeting Mr. G. Gemmell occupied the chair and 
welcomed the Executive to Lynn. The speakers 
included the Revs, Alfred Hall, M.A. (Norwich), 
C. D. Badland, M.A.(Yarmouth) ; Messrs, Sothern 
and Blazeby (treasurer), representing the Execu- 
tive, and the Rey. A. Lunn, a former minister of 
Lynn, who has been conducting the services for the 
past three Sundays. The meeting was a very 
enthusiastic one, and concluded with a vote of 
thanks to the visitors, 

Malton.—The harvest festival was held on 
Sunday and Monday week, a sacred concert being 
given on the Sunday afternoon by the Malton 
Orchestral Band and other friends. The preacher 
in the evening was the Rey. S, Jenkinson. On the 
Monday evening the Rev. E. W. Lummis gave his 
lecture on “ Chaucer,” preceded by a public tea, and 
followed by a supper. 

Monton.—The Rev. Ambrose Bennett, M.A,, 
was welcomed as minister of Monton Church last 
Saturday, the Rev. S. A. Steinthal and a Congre- 
gational minister, the Rev. J. R. Bailey, taking part 
in the proceedings. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Since the return of the 
Rev. Frank Walters last May, he has been able, 
without intermission, to continue his duties, and 
now his health is so far restored that there seems to 
be every prospect of his full co-operation in Unit- 
arian work in the district during the coming winter, 
At a special meeting of the congregation last Sun- 
day, the following resolution, proposed by Mr, G, G, 
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Laidler, seconded by Alderman J. Barker Ellis, and 
supported by Councillor Robert Affleck, Alderman 
Joseph Baxter Ellis, and others, was unanimously 
passed :—" That this meeting of the Church of the 
Divine Unity offers to the Rev. Frank Walters its 
respectful wishes for his continued improvement in 
health, and assures him of the congregation’s 
affectionate regard and confidence, and sincerely 
trusts that the future may bring him peace and 
fresh vigour to work in the church where he has 
laboured so many years.”—(Signed) Joun TWEEDY, 
Chairman ; Orro Levin, Secretary. 

North-East Lancs. Sunday School Union.— 
On Nov. 10 the annual meeting was held at Burn- 
ley. The proceedings commenced at 3 P.M., when a 
drawing-room entertainment, consisting of vocal 
and instrumental music was given. Tea was 
served at 4.30, and the meeting opened at 6.0, Mr. 
Nicholas Ingham (Padiham), the retiring president, 
in the chair, The annual report, giving account of 
satisfactory work during the year, was taken as 
read. The Rey. Arthur W. lox, M.A. (of Todmor- 
den), was elected president, Mr. J. 8. Mackie 
(Burnley), treasurer, and Mr. A. Webster 
(Accrington), secretary. Mr. George H. Leigh and 
Mr. Fred Clayton were the delegates present, repre- 
senting the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association and the Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday 
School Union respectively, and gave addresses, 
Mr. Leigh spoke of the work of his Association, and 
made an appeal for more help toward the Twentieth 
Century Fund, whichis being raised to improve the 
Holiday Home and for other purposes, Mr. Clayton 
made a strong and earnest appeal to Sunday-school 
teachers, urging them to be sincere, to be punctual, 
and to prepare their lessons. He advocated the 
general use of the Bible, and also spoke in favour 
of Unitarianism being taught to our scholars, 
Hearty votes of thanks were passed, and a good 
meeting was closed with hymn and benediction, 

Rochdale.—Mrs. Carter, wife of the Rev. T. 
Carter, formerly minister at Blackwater-street, in 
addition to the office of Guardian of the Poor, which 
she has held for several years, has been elected a 
member of the School Board. Mr. Luther Jack- 
son, it is also reported, has promised to build a 
vestry for the church, te commemorate the election 
of Mr. Alderman Topper as the first Unitarian 
Mayor of Rochdale, 

Rotherham.—On Tuesday week a lecture was 
given by the Rey. E. W. Lummis on “ Chaucer,” 
under the auspices of the Church of Our Father 
Literary and Social Union. Mr. Lummis gave a 
vivid picture of Chaucer’s England, and recited pas- 
sages from “The Canterbury Tales” with great 
acceptance. 

Stockport.—The Stockport Unitarian Dramatic 
Society gave a very successful presentation of the 
famous comedy, Still Waters Run Deep, on Thurs- 
day, 8th inst. The proceeds were in aid of the 
School Auxiliary Fund. There was a large audience, 
which followed with deep interest the unfolding of 
the plot of this fine play. 

Wakefield.—The annual school sermons were 
preached at Westgate Chapel on Sunday last by 
the Rev. Henry Rawlings, M.A., of York. At both 
services he dealt with interesting aspects of the 
education and training of the young, and the con- 
gregations were large and the collections extremely 
satisfactory. On the following eveniug the annual 
congregational soirée was held in the school, when 
about 150 people partook of a substantial tea. The 
subsequent meeting, presided over by the Rev, 
Andrew Chalmers, was held in the girls’ school- 
room, which was decorated for the oceasion. In his 
opening remarks the Chairman said that Westgate 
Chapel had gone on during the past year much in 
its accustomed way. There were some sad losses by 
death to deplore, and on the other hand new homes 
had been founded by those who had grown up in 
their midst, and several intelligent and earnest 
people had become adherents, so that there was no 
cause for discouragement. ‘Their finances were well 
watched over, their buildings in good condition, 
their choir efficient, and their activities fairly 
prosperous. A vote of thanks to Mr. Rawlings, the 
special preacher, having been passed and acknow- 
ledged, a very enjoyable programme of high-class 
music and excellent addresses followed, the speakers 
being the Revs. Charles Hargrove, C., Harvey-Cook, 
and E. Ceredig Jones, The secretary of the Sun- 
day-school, Mr. P. F, Booth, also gave an informal 
report of the school, the library, and other con- 
nected institutions. Through epidemics and vari- 
ous other causes the number of scholars had 
somewhat diminished, but efforts were now being 
made to bring matters up to the highest possible 
standard, After votes of thanks, Mr. Chalmers 
closed the meeting by expressing the hope that all 
would be spared to enter on the new century six 
weeks hence, with hope and faith and courage, and 
he trusted it would bring with it happiness, pros, 
perity, and peace, 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road (Re- 
opening), 6.30 p.m., Mr. E, Howarp; 7.45 P.m., 
Sacred Concert, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 am, Rev. Freprric ALLEN, ‘ The Child,” 
and 7 ».M., Rev. W. CHynowETH Pops, “A 
Great City’s Needs.—I1V. ‘ Temperance.’ ” 
Monday, Nov. 26, 8.15 p.m., Lantern Lecture, 
“Southwark in the Olden Times,” by Ald. 
R. W. Bowers, J.P. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. STanuey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Oroydon,114.M. and 7 p.mM.,Rev. J. Pace Hoprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epaar 
Daptyn, 11.15 a.m., “Mind in Religion,” and 
7 P.M., “The New Heaven.” Children’s Class, 
12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., Rev. G. Dawzs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 PM., Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rey. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m., Rev. W. CoynowetH Pops, and 7 P.M. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 pM., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. . Evening, 
Popular Studies of Great Works of Fiction.— 
VI. “Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘Robert Elsmere.’” 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rey. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 4.m, 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrineton. Service for 
Children, 3 P.M. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
“In Memoriam: Mr. William Cook,” Mr, L. 
TAVENER, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7-2.M., 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m., 
Mr. A. B. MrpLanz, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. P. W. 
Ames, F'.S.A. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m; and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. 
Dr, MUMMERY, 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., 
“Supply.” 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowand Hit. 

BLacKPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davin Davis. 

BuiacKPoo., Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore. 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bopreni Surra. 
Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. MorLEY MILLs. 
BourNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. ©. Cor. 
BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Cerepia Jones, M.A.” 
Briauton,ChristChurch(FreeChristian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M, Lrvens. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. G. STREET. 
CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m, 
Dsat and WALMER Free Christian Ohurch, High- 
st., 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rey. T, SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 8, BuRRoWs 


EssTROURNE Masonic Room, Gildridge Hotel, 11 
A.M, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. E. CarLiton. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 p.m., Rev. E. 8, Lana BuckLanp. 

Hastinas, Free Christian Church, South Terrace 
(opposite Recreation Ground), 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MaRTEN, 
LEEDS, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Rev. 

C. Hararove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. Jamxs J. SHaw, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. A. 
CoBDEN SmiTu, and 6,30 p.m, Rev. R. A. 
ARmMsTRONG, B.A. 

LiverPoon, Ancient Ohapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. J. Jupe. 

LivERPOoL, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kuz. Evening, “ Unit- 
arian Christianity and the Epistles of St. Paul.” 

Manouester, Strangeways, 10,80 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

MaraaTe, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.M. and 6,30 p.m, Rev 
CLEMENT E. Pike. ‘ 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DRUMMOND. 

PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonp, 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m. Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

RamseaTE, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 
Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 

11.15 am, and 6.30 P.M. : 

RocuHDAteE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m.and 6 P.M., 
Rev. T. P. SpEppDING. 

ScarBorovucH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. JoHN FELSTEAD, 

SipmovuTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a,m, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m, Rev, R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds. 

SovutHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.m., Mr. DEar. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Mr. AYLMER MauUDE 

York,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6,30P.m.. 
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IRELAND, 


WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mrettonz. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 
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Cape Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Nov. 25th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “Christ’s Revision of the Jewish Code 
—His Views on Marriage and Divorce.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Nov. 25th, 

at 11,15, Prof. EARL BARNES, “ Children’s 
Attitude toward War.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. J. B. 
BARNHILL, 26, Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C. 


LYMOUTH.—The PULPIT of the 
Unitarian Chapel is now VACANT. Appli- 
cation respecting it may be made to Mr. A. S, 
Harris, Hon. Sec, 38, Park View Villas, Thorn 
Park-road, Plymouth. 


‘HE EASTERN UNION OF UNIT- 
ARIAN & FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 
—The PULPIT at King’s Lynn is VACANT. 
Communications may be addressed to the Rey. 
ALFRED Haty, Martineau House, Magdalen-street, 
Norwich (Hon, See.). 
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ERMONDSEY UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, FORT-ROAD, 


After cleaning and re-decoration, this Church 

will be re-opened on 
: SUNDAY EVENING, Nov. 25th. 

For the present there will be no Morning Service. 

At the Evening Service, commencing at 6.30, an 
Address will be given by 

Mr, E. HOWARD. 

An Orchestral Band will take part in the Musical 
portion of the Service. 

At 7.45 on this and following Sundays, there 


will be a 
SACRED CONCERT, 
eoncluding at 830. The first 
MONDAY EVENING ENTERTAINMENT 

will be held on the 26th inst., commencing at 
8 o’clock precisely, when 

Mr. QUENTON ASHLYN 
will give his humorous recital, 

“TONDON SOCIETY,” 


All seats free. Collection. 


HORLEY CHAPEL, LANCASHIRE 
(UNITARIAN). 


We earnestly APPEAL to your readers for help 
on behalf of the Renovation of the above Chapel, 
which, through decay, consequent upon old age, 
is unfit for worship. It is the oldest Nonconformist 
Chapel in the town, having been built in 1724. 

Since the choice of the Rev. Andrew Doel as 
Minister, the congregations have increased, and 
deeper interest has been shown by the people in 
the cause. But the present state of the Chapel 
hinders greater progress. £700 is necessary for 
the renovation. Towards this amount the congre- 
gation, though poor, have raised £300, and we 
have received a few responses from circulars ; but 
we are dependent upon help from outside friends. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by the 
Rev. A. Dort, The Manse, Chorley ; Messrs. W. H. 
Sutciirre, Hanover-street ; W. M. GILLIBRAND, 
51, Market-street ; W. Porter, Cross Hall. 
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TtTHORNTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-hali 
per Cent. 
DIRgcToRs, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnenos, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, H.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupex, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 
F.H, A, Harpoastzs, F.8.1,,5, Old Queen-st., 8. W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STepHen SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rort, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s.8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

_ Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their ownoccupation, Prospectue 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


DEATHS. 


CarpenteER—On Sunday, Nov, 18, at Oxford, 
Hannah Mary Reynolds Carpenter, elder 
daughter of the late William Lant Carpenter, 
in her twenty-fifth year. 

Coox—On the 17th Nov., in his 76th year, W. 
Cook, for many years Treasurer of College 
Chapel, Stepney. 

Hovey—On the 19th Nov., at Hope Drive, The 
Park, Nottingham, Fanny, widow of the late 
John Thomas Hovey, in her 77th year. Friends 
please accept this, the only intimation, 

RT 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
mnst reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 
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BEAUFORT, WOODSTOCK AVENUE, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PRInciPpaL Miss TUCKER 
(for over 8 years Assistant Mistress at Channing 
_ House School, Highgate), 
HALF TERM begins on MONDAY, Noy, 5th. 


ONAMUR, SANDGATH.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS, 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


ee eel 


PrincrpaL—Miss BAILY. 
HeaDMisTRESs—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hone, 
—o— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has | 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE - 
ABERYSTWITH. 


TRINcIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


hes WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL $ 
Mas. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwicu, 
CHESHIRE. 
Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
Assistant Masters—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Manchester 
College, Oxford, and H, L. JONES, B.A,, 
Merton College, Oxford, 
Visiting Masters for Science, Drawing, Music, 
Gymnastics, and Manual Instruction, 


The NEXT ADMISSION EXAMINATION will 
be held on DECEMBER 4th. There are a few 
Vacancies on the Foundation. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the 
Head Master. 


Board anv Residence, 


ry 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert TURNER, 94 Grosvenor. 
road, S.W. 


2OARD and RESIDENCE —Private, 

superior, quiet FAMILY HOME. Permanent 

or otherwise, Electric light; bathroom. Refer- 

ences.—Miss PENNY, 18, Bedford-piace, Russell- 
square, London, 


2IOURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 

Cif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tabis, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocoox, . 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CoaLtpxcotT Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘ Crantock,” 59 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate-—Mr. and Mrs.Sipney P, Porter, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 260 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apariments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


Gs SO Ody 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDGH, W.C. 


‘*QuiztoDpE, Lonpon.” 


Telegrams : 


OHN HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 

The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shekspere, 
Dickins, Sheridan, Colman, and other Popular 
Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies. Address: Fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


MOTHER wishes to place her 

daughter in a good home as NURSERY 
GOVERNESS, LADY NURSE, or USEFUL COM- 
PANION. Domesticated, one of a large family, 
very healthy.—Mrs, STEELE, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


OR SALE, very cheap, in a sound 
home industrial, some shares paying regular 
dividends of 10 per cent, Next 6 months dividend 
payable end of December. Undoubted security.— 
Address, ‘“ Investment,” care of Greenberg’s Adver- 


tising Agency, 80, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


SECOND SERIES. 


A Book for the Sunday School and the Home. 


NOW READY. 


with th 


Paral 6S. 


By the Rey. J. CROWTHER HIRST, 


PRICE-1s. NET. POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. 


Teachers and Parents who have found the first series useful will be glad to know of the publication of a 


further series. 


Che Mustard Seed. 
Che Hidden Treasure. 
Che Two Sons. 

Che Talents. 


Che Good Samaritan. 

Che Barren Fig Tree. 

Che Great Supper. 

Che Tower and the Warring 
King. 


The Parables treated in this volume are:. 


Che Lost Coin: 

Che Unriahteous Steward. 
Che Rich Fool. | 
Unprofitable Servants. 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. W.C. Manchester: H. RAWSON 


HOME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tux Firs, Bromyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE. 

This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given ina 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anamia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, N euralgia, &c, 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss JEesstz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg), 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. ° 


and CO., 16, New Brown Street. Liverpool: THE LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ CO., Ltd., 70, Lord Street. 


ESTABLISHED i861. 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O # onthe minimum monthly balances, oC 
/, when not drawn below £100, /, 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


2 1 7. on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 1 if 
Z2fo 2 fo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


aes FRANOIS RAFZNSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. 8 Holborn, 
Telegraphie Addrew: * BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


THE SWEDENBORG 
Century, offers gratis and post 
Ministry, Missionaries, Lay Preachers, Bible 
32 pp. each, on “ FounpaTIon 


SOCIETY, in celebration of the opening of the Twentieth 
free to Clergymen and Ministers of all denominations, Students for the 
Readers, and Suaday-School Teachers, a set of 12 booklets of 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.” 


‘hey will consist of extracts 


from the theological writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, and will be issued monthly during 1901. The 


subjects will be :—1. God 
Divine Providence; 6. Charity, or Love to the 
9. The Intermediate State, and Judgment ; 


; 2, The Incarnation ; 8. Redemption; 4. The Sacred Scripture ; 5. The 
Neighbour; 7. Faith and Life; 8. Death and Resurrection; 
10. Heaven ; 11. Hell; 12. The Second Coming of the Lord, 


Early application to be made on the following form :— 
To the AcEnt of the SwrpENBORG Society, 1, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Please send to me, 
Christian Religion.” 


Signature 


KX. Address 


To purchasers the set of 12 booklets will be supplied, post free, at the nominal 


gratis and post free, tre 12 booklets (or Part 1) “ Foundation Truths of the 


price of one shilling, 


To all whe apply a copy of No, 1 will be sent gratis, 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Religion & fife. 


BY 


PLEA BSS) Sonya SE 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO, 


cee. 


THE 


NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum. 


Centents for DECEMBER. 
A Christmas Thought (Poem), E. Ceredig Jones, 
Christmas. J. L, C, 
A Christmas Hymn. Wa. Stephens, 
The New Mayor of Bury. 
Boys’ Brigades. Cuthbert C. Grundy. 
Book Notice: Half-hours with the Parables, _ 
The Watch Tower. 
In the Field. 


Title-page and Table of Contents for 1900. 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm. 
EIlouaH and Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essex Hat, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


Printed by Wooprart & Kinprr,70t076,Long Acre W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.O. City 
Agent, JoHN Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, November 24, 1909, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


—<a——— 


Tur last month of the year which will 
close the nineteenth century must bring 
with it many crowding thoughts of retro- 
spect and anticipation. Would that it 
were possible during the next few weeks 
to silence all the clamour of the world, 
that in an interval of solemn quietness 
we might make some reckoning with our- 
selves, as to what we have gained in the 
past, what its lessons and its memories 
must mean to us, and in what spirit we 
must enter upon the coming time! But 
while we cannot call such a truce, we can 
secure some quiet times for that “ recollec- 
tion” of ourselves and a girding up of 
our strength for better service. To that 
end we trust that Tur Inquirer may be 
able to give some help during the remain- 
ing weeks of the present year. 

Mr. Sroprorp Brooxr, though still 
progressing well as announced last. week, 
was not sufficiently recovered to lecture 
at University College on Thursday. His 
doctor is of the opinion, however, that if 
the present state of progress is maintained 
he will certainly be able to lecture next 
Thursday, and thus will be able to com- 
plete his course of five lectures before 
Christmas. 


Tre fiftieth anniversary of the First 
Unitarian Church on the Pacific Coast, 
that of San Francisco, was celebrated on 
Oct. 21. Weare grateful to the Pacific 
Unitarian for a full and stimulating 
report of the celebration. The anniversary 
was kept in other churches along the 
coast, but the chief observance was 
naturally in the First Church itself. One 
venerable member, the sole survivor of 


those who founded the church, was pre- 
sent, and a letter of greeting was received 
from the Rev. Horatio Stebbins, for more 
than thirty years their minister and now 
living in retiremevt at Cambridge, Mass. 
An historical address was given by Mr. 
Horace Davis, telling of the early efforts 
of the church, the brilliant services of 
Starr King (not to the church alone, but as 
a patriot, in the hour of crisis, to his 
country) minister from 1860 until his 
early death in 1864, the long and fruitful 
ministry of Dr. Stebbins, and the settle- 
ment of the Rev. Bradford Leavitt, the 
present minister. Other addresses 
followed, recording the many activities 
of the church, and full of faith and 
hope for the future. In California 
and the States of Washington and 
Oregon there are now twenty-one Unit- 
arian churches in all, 


Tur Spectator, in a recent review 
of Mr. Jackson’s “James Martineau; a 
Biography and a Study,” while acknow- 
ledging the good points of the book, 
warned its readers that they would not 
find in it “an adequate picture of one of 
the most striking personalities of our 
time.” The writer of this notice is evi- 
dently one who had personal knowledge of 
Dr. Martineau and a clear discernment of 
his greatness. The following sentences 
contain some of the happiest touches of 
portraiture with which we have met :— 


Those who had the honour of knowing 
Dr. Martineau were impressed by two 
things—first, the absolute domination of 
the spiritual over the carnal in his nature , 
secondly, the immense weight of learning 
80 easily borne, suggestive of a life in which 
not one minute had ever been wasted. 
Browning might have written his ‘‘ Rabbi 
ben Ezra’’ with Martineau in his mind. 
The spare tenement of clay was for nearly 
ninety-five years the swift, obedient servant 
of the regnant soul. The eager mind drew 
in nourishment from every source of learning 
and culture. Mr. Jackson’s biography, 
slight though it is, brings out these pre- 
dominant aspects of Dr. Martineau’s nature. 
Indeed, there is much clear insight as 
well as invariable good taste in what 
Mr. Jackson hag to say. We agree with 
him too that the French element in Mar- 
tineau’s mind must never be overlooked. 
That element, says our author, proclaims 
the nationality which produced Bossuet— 
and, we should add, Pascal. 


Of Dr. Martineau’s style 
says :— 

If at times it is too complex and brilliant, 
too much polished and refined, yet it is the 
outcome of the man, and it will perhaps 
rank with the styles of De Quincey, Arnold, 
Newman, and Ruskin as the finest English 
of our century. To our mind, this fine style 
reaches its height in some of the sermons : 
rarely, if ever, has the noblest spiritual 
thought found more apt, more chastened 
expression, 


the writer 


And the article concludes with the fol- 
lowing reference to Dr. Martineau’s 
position as a philosopher :— 


With the neo-Kantian movement which 
has mainly captured England and Scotland 
during the last generation Dr. Martineau 
was in imperfect sympathy. He held so 
firmly in ethics by intuition, in psychology 
by free will, in metaphysics by divine per- 
sonality, that it was impossible he should 
adopt a different attitude. We cannot 
classify him in any school ; he is a solitary, 
majestic pillar in the temple of English 
thought. 


One mistake in this review we note, 
where in sketching Martineau’s career it 
is said that from Dr. Lant Carpenter’s 
school ‘at Bristol “he repaired to Glas- 
gow University.’ From Bristol Mar- 
tineau went to Derby to enter on his 
apprenticeship as an engineer, and on 
relinquishing that career, proceeded to 
Manchester College, then at York, where 
his whole course as a student for the 
ministry was completed. He was never a 
student at Glasgow. This correction was 
made by Mr. Basil Martineau in a letter 
in last week’s Spectator. : 

THe death of Sir Arthur Sullivan, on 
Nov. 22, takes from us a musician 
brilliant and popular beyond all others in 
this country, and it was in accordance 
with the general feeling that he was buried 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. His more serious 
music, notably The Golden Legend and the 
Trish symphony, was of such a quality as 
to lead some to regret that he did not 
devote himself entirely to such work; but 
the Victorian age would have been the 
poorer for the lack of the inimitable 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. Sullivan will 
long be remembered also as the author 
not only of some very popular songs, such 
as ‘The Lost Chord,” but of a number of 
fine hymn tunes, of which “ St. Gertrude,” 
the popular tune for “ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” and “ Forward be our Watch- 
word,” is the best known. 


WE regret to learn from the Fndian 
Mirror, of Noy. 7, of the death on the 
previous Saturday of a rising poetess and 
lady journalist, Srimati Banalata Debi, 
the editor of the Ladies’ Journal 
Antahpore, and the gifted daughter of the 
wel]-known social reformer Babu Sasipada 
Banerji, Of this lady, who was only 
twenty-one years ofage, the Indian Mirror 
Says :— 

From her girlhood Banalata Debi was 
trained up by her father for his great work, 
and she imbibed all his instincts for 
philanthropic work. Even while she was 
at school, she used to help teachers in 
their work, and immediately after leaving 
it she started an Association at Baranagore 
for ladies called Sumati Samiti. Though 
she was born in the Brahmo Samaj, her 
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work was mainly carried on amongst Hindu 
ladies. This Association is principally 
backed by Hindu ladies who are its 
members. Gradually she started at her 
father’s suggestIon a journal conducted 
purely by ladies and her Antahpore has 
now found its place in almost every Hindu 
home. Her contributions, both in verse 
and prose, to the columns of Antahpore, 
and other Bengali journals will be 
remembered as long as the Bengali litera- 
ture lasts. 


We published last week Mr. Cuckson’s 
note from Boston, Mass., as to the 
return of the Rev. John McDowell to 
this country. We now hear that Mr. 
McDowell arrived at Liverpool on Thurs- 
day, the 22nd inst., the Dominion-liner, 
the Commonwealth, having made a good 
voyage in very favourable weather. His 
address is—4, Denstone-road, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


We are sorry to find that more than 
one of our correspondents, for whose 
judgment we have a high regard, have 
taken Mr. Jacks’s jew d’esprit of last week 
on “Mansfield Workhouse and Hssex 
Hall” quite seriously. If we had thought 
that possible, we should have resisted our 
inclination to allow a little good-natured 
banter at the close of a serious corre- 
spondence. We should have been glad if 
Mr. Fripp had cared to make some 
response, but we cannot publish any other 
letters on the subject. 


“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
(AT SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS.) 


Ar the recent School Board election in 
Birmingham a dead set was made against 
the Liberal Education Hight on the ground 
that three of their number were Unit- 
arians. The programme of. the eight 
included the reading and_ repetition of 
suitable passages of Scripture, the singing 
of a hymn, and the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer. But this did not satisfy the 
Church party, and they ridiculed it as 
only a “dose of Unitarianism.” Such an 
experience must give us pause, in our 
eagerness to rejoice over the growing 
toleration of our age and the growth of 
Liberal principles. In quarters not a few, 
the old bad ecclesiastical bigotries still 
survive, and on occasion flare up with 
quite the old fury. Here, for instance, is 
an extract from the St. Matthew’s Church 
Parish Magazine, Great Lister-street, 
Birmingham, in which the vicar, the Rey. 
A. Pritchard, M.A., tells his parishioners 
what Unitarianism is and is not. The 
passage is so choice that we give it in 
full :— 

You OuGHT TO Know 

That Unitarianism, like many ‘‘isms’’ of 
the Hast, is a false Religion ; 

That’ it is the ‘* black ’ plague”’ 
Christianity ; 

That it is a so-called Religion without 
Christ ; 

That Morality is its Saviour and not the 
Lord Jesus ; 

That this soul-destroying heresy has for 
generations held in its deadly clutches 
the intellectually-proud and well-to-do 
in Birmingham and _ neighbourhood, 
and 

That, through them, it has for twenty-seven 
years been strangling the cause of 
True Religion and Sound Learning in 
the People’s Schools. 

PONDER THN SITUATION ! 

Christianity—the Religion of the Working 
Classes | 


of 


Taylor Heape. 
Heape had just lately served the office of 


Unitarianism—the Refuge of the influential 
and well-to-do! 


This is pretty well for an apostle of 
Sweetness and Tight! The Roman 
QGatholic candidate, however, was not to 
be beaten by his co-priest. He told his 
flock that the Liberal Education Hight 
having refused to allow the doctrine of 
the Trinity to be taught ix the Board 
Schools stood ‘‘ revealed in alltheirhideous 
deformity as a league for the suppression 
of Christianity !”’— 

What else could they expect from such a 
pandemonium of beliefs as they represented ? 
There were among them three Unitarians, 
and, as they knew, Unitarians were not 
Christians. They were bent on effacing 
the Christianity of the land. Their only 
notion of religious freedom was like the 
Mabommedan one—freedom to choose the 


Koran or the sword ! 


When clerics exhibit themselves in 
such a paroxyism of intolerance, we may 


remind our friends tbat the time for 
laying aside our protest against all the 
claims and pretensions of the priest has 
not yet arrived. 


THE SETH IBBETSON FUND. 
Tur Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, 43 Blen- 


heim-road, Bradford, desires to acknow- 
ledge with sincere thanks the following 
contributions towards the above fund, in 


addition to the list of yearly subscriptions, 
amounting to £10 4s., which appeared in 


last Saturday’s InquirER:—Yearly Sub- 
scriptions: Mr. William Rathbone, £2 2s. 


for five years (£10 10s.) ; Mrs. O. C., £1. 


Donations: Mr. Holbrook Gaskell, £10; 
Mr. J. P. Thomasson, £5; Mrs. Richard 


Oram, £2 2s.; Mrs. N., £5; Mrs. H. 
Currer Briggs, £2 2s.; Mr. H. W. Gair, 
10s.; Mr. H. J. Morton, £1 1s.; Mr. 
GC. G. Oates, £1. 

Further contributions sent to the above 


address will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged in THE INQuIRER. 


THE FIRST UNITARIAN MAYOR 


OF ROCHDALE. 
Srr,—It gave mea sad sense of public 


forgetfulness when I read in Tux Inquirer 
what I had seen with less surprise in 


The Christian World that Mr. Alderman 


Topper is “the first Unitarian Mayor of 
Rochdale.” 


When I went to be minister of Black- 


water-street Chapel in the early part of 


1859, one of the chief men of the town 
was my esteemed friend Mr. Robert 
I understood that Mr. 


Mayor, the borough having been incor- 
porated in 1856, and Mr. Heape being not 
only “ the first Unitarian Mayor of Roch- 
dale,” but its first Mayor. He was the 
life and strength of the Unitarian con- 
gregation in those days, was one of the 
most delightful and most generous of 
men, and I have always felt for him, 
and feel now for his memory, a most 
affectionate regard. In my day Black- 
water-street Chapel sadly needed a vestry, 
and I am glad to learn that as that beauti- 
ful building owed its erection to my much 
esteemed friend, who was really “the first 
Unitarian Mayor of Rochdale,” so it may 
owe its completion to Mr. Luther Jackson’s 
laudable wish to commemorate the reign 
of “the first Unitarian Mayor” of a 
second generation, But do not let us 


forget the forefathers of whom we have so 
much reason to be proud. 
P. W. CLaypEn. 
1, Upper Woburn-place, Noy. 24. 


The Rey. T. P. Spedding, of Rochdale, 
informs us that Mr. Jacob Bright was 
the first mayor, and Mr. Heape the 
second, having served twice, 1857-8 and 
1876-7. Also that Mr. T. W. Shaweross 
was another Unitarian mayor, 


THE INDIAN FAMINE BRAHMO 
SOMAJ FUND. 


Sir,—At the request and on behalf of 
Brhmoa Somaj Committee, I have much 
pleasure in conveying to you their most 
cordial thanks for the help you have been 
good enough to render towards the raising 
of the Fund for the relief of the sufferers 
from famine in India, by your kind 
insertion of all acknowledgments and 
letters on the subject, and by the notes 
which have appeared from time to time 
in Tur InqurrER on behalf of the Fund. 

Permit me to add that the kindness of 
our Unitarian friends who have started 
and generously subscribed to the Fund, 
and their practical sympathy in the 
present dark hour of. India’s need and on 
previous occasions, will not be forgotten. 
This is the work of that true Imperialism 
which helps to bring England and India 
nearer together; and furnishes basis for 
the earnest hope that in the dawning 
century, love and justice and righteous- 
ness will unite more truly and more 
intimately the people of these two lands 
in the worship of a common Father, and 
allegiance to a common Sovereign. And 
in working that ideal and realising that 
hope, no small share, perhaps, will be 
assigned by Providence to the Brahmo 
Somaj in India and our loving brethren 
of the Unitarian community in England. 

A report of the work will be sent by 
our secretary as soon as the reports from 
certain centres here are received and the 
accounts closed. Thanking you again, 
and thanking the generous subscribers to 
the Fund, Mr. Ion Pritchard who, as 
Chairman of the Indian Committee, has 
worked so earnestly and so indefatigably 
to raise the Fund, and the Rev. Mr. 
Sunderland, whose letter in your columns 
first drew the special attention of our 
Unitarian friends to the subject, and whom 
and whose successor in the Unitarian 
Mission we remember with such loving 
esteem in India. A. M. Bose. 

Calcutta, Nov. 8. 


Men living in circumstances which seem 
to imprison them and give them no oppor- 
tunity of escape, men living in drudgery 
and poverty, seeming to have nothing to 
do but to earn their bread and water from 
day to day; again and again these men 
have found themselves, if they trusted in 
God and lifted their eyes above their 
circumstances up to Him, have found their 
lives growing wise with a wisdom that 
has come to them in the midst of the 
poor things by which they were sur- 
rounded. They have found their souls at 
liberty, even in the midst of dungeons, 
and so have walked in spiritual pastures 
wide, and climbed mountain heights, while 
lingering in cells where they could scarcely 
stand upright. And so they have served 
their brethren as they went on their. 
pilgrimage of pain,—Phallips Brooks, 
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RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE CENTURY. 


VIII. 
THE BAPTISTS, 


Wnuew the nineteenth century began 
Baptists were divided into three main 
bodies; these were the General Baptists, 
the Particular Baptists, and the then 
recent New Connexion of General Baptists. 
Doctrinally these divisions represented 
(1) Arninianism combined generally with 
Unitarianism, (2) Calvinism, (3) Armini- 
anism which disclaimed Unitarianism. 
Such was the Baptist body when the 
century began. Before it had ended an 
event occurred which merged divisions 
(2) and (8). At Manchester in the 
autumn of 1892 the Particular Baptist 
denomination was joined in wedlock with 
the New Connexion of General Baptists. 

Shall it be said that Calvinism and 
Arminianism kissed each other ? Hardly, 
‘for during the century Calvinism had so 
diminished as to have almost become 
extinct in the important body which 
somewhat to its embarrassment. stiJl re- 
tained the Particular in its title. Now 
by the union celebrated in the last decade 
of this century the word Particular has 
retired from present day Baptist nomen- 
clature, and General is confined to a few 
Unitarian churches. But it is the larger 
body, the Particular Baptist, that has 
yielded, or rather has registered by this 
union a gradual but very evident surrender. 
There has been no narrowing of the 
General, but there has been a decided 
widening of the Particular. In fact, 
Calvinism has been relegated to the 
obscure Hyper-Calvinistic churches. 

Tt had long ceased to dominate the 
larger branch of the Baptist body, though 
a century ago it seemed firmly intrenched 
there. In 1800 it was distinct enough to 
drive from the communion a promising 
young student not unknown in Unitarian 
annals, named Robert Aspland. A student 
at Aberdeen on the Ward Foundation, 
“he supposed himself not qualified to 
enjoy the benefits of the Ward Trust, 
which had been granted to him as a Cal- 
vinistic believer, and he hastened to re- 
place in the hands of the Trustees the 
bursary which they had voted for: his 
use.”* Though in the following year 
young Aspland was ordained as the 
minister of the General Baptist (Unit- 
arian) congregation of Newport, in the 
Isle of Wight, he at first regarded his 
resignation of the bursary as a renuncia- 
tion of a ministerial career, and that he 
should thus have relinquished his most 
cherished hopes, shows that the Particular 
in the Particular Baptist denomination 
was then anything but a dead letter. 
Indeed at this period Calvinism had fora 
time revived, and the Latitudinarianism of 
an earlier period, illluminated by the 
genius of Robert Robinson, was dis- 
countenanced. The strong reaction to Con- 
servatism which followed the excesses of 
the French Revolution had not then spent 
its force, and acted upon theology as well 
as politics. Robert Hall, the greatest 
intellectual influence amongst the Par- 
ticular Baptists at that time, had become 
distinctly less liberal. Addington was 
said to be his favourite minister—Adding- 
ton whose term of office as Premier was 
due to a King’s bigotry. The Robert Hall 
who had been the vindicator of the 


liberty of the Press, and had exulted in 
the French Revolution, was twitted by 
a smart writer in the Monthly Reposi- 
tory for 1812 as “an emeritus professor 
of the rights of man and the preroga- 
tives of conscience.” A man of inferior 
genius, but perhaps of stronger sense, the 
Rev. Andrew Fuller, of Kettering, was 
also a leader, according to some even a 
dictator of the denomination who did 
much to shape its theology. But the 
task was no easy one, even for a time, 
for the native air of Baptists is freedom. 
Born or re-born in a revolt of the human 
mind against every convention—a revolt 
which in parts of Germany and Holland 
in the sixteenth century shook the 
civilised world by its frantic fury—Bap- 
tists have never taken kindly to despot- 
ism. Rarely, indeed, has their orthodoxy 
been beyond reproach. Unitarianism 
with them was arrived at by no gradual 
progress through Calvinism, Arminianism 
and Arianism as with the English Presby- 
terians. They were imbued with it from 
the beginning. 
Baptist Confessions. 

Those who prefer not to believe this, 
point to the various Baptist confessions 
published in England since the first in 
1644; but none of these were of binding 
authority on any save the few who set 
their names to them. Moreover, the object 
of these creeds was so evidently to con- 
ciliate orthodox opinion that we cannot be 
surprised that they were made as orthodox 
as possible. But even this inducement 
failed to make the London Confession of 
1660 a satisfactory Trinitarian document. 
Any Arian could have signed it. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that a 
large portion of the Baptist body was 
Conservative in its theology and anxious 
to be dissociated from tenets which it 
regarded as heterodox. Absorbing the 
Calvinism which was the orthodoxy of the 
time this body made the Particular Bap- 
tists. The General Baptists from the first 
included the more liberal and adventurous 
spirits. Mosheim, though his description 
as a whole is not accurate, truly described 
them in the words—* Their religion is 
very general and indefinite, so that they 
tolerate persons of all sects, even Arians 
and Socinians, and do not reject any 
person, provided he professes to be a 
Christian and to receive the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the rule of religious faith and 
practice.”* This latitude of belief was not 
curtailed during the Latitudinarian 
eighteenth century. It was rather 
accentuated, and unfortunately was 
accompanied by a decline in zeal which 
proved fatal to many a once prosperous 
Church. 

Evangelical Revival. 


When, largely owing to the great 
Methodist revival, the missionary spirit 
revived, it was accompanied by a more rigid 
theology, and partly as a protest against 
this Latitudinarianism the New Connexion 
of General Baptists was formed. Some of 
the old General Baptist churches were 
absorbed by it, and its fresh missionary 
zeal soon succeeded in founding others. A 
writer in the Monthly Repository for 1808 
thus describes the two parties :—~ 


The General Baptists have of late been 
gradually forming :the parties. The old 
denomination lean towards heresy, the new 
(with the exception of the articles of 
baptism and general redemption) are 


* “ Memoir of the Rey, R, Aspland,” p, 96, 
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Mosheim’s Institutes,” Reid’s edition, p. 696, 


attached to orthodoxy. The former are 
found chiefly in the south, the latter in the 
midland part of Hngland. It would be 
difficult to estimate their respective 
strength, but both parties united would 
scarcely form a sect of the fourth or fifth 
order. 

A writer so near the facts of which he 
is writing might have been somewhat more 
accurate. If he had consulted the pub- 
lished minutes of the New Connexion 
(hardly so rare then as now) he would 
have found very detailed statistics of that 
body, which, instead of being then 
only gradually formed, had been for 
more than twenty years a compact 
organisation, distinct from the Particular 
Baptists or Calvinistic Baptists, on the 
one hand, and from the old General 
Baptists, chiefly Unitarian, on the other. 
Referring to the minutes I find that at the 
Association held at Loughborough on 
July 1, 2, and 3, 1801, the number of 
members was reported to be 3,594, an 
imcrease of nearly 200 on the preceding 
year’s return. It would not be easy to 
estimate with accuracy the number of the 
old General Baptists at this period, but I 
do not think it would exceed this. I 
have reason to think that the two 
denominations were nearly equal in 
number when the century began, but the 
contrast of their growth through that 
century is very instructive. Well organised, 
active, full of the missionary spirit, the 
New Connexion grew rapidly. In 1820 it 
had more than doubled the number of 
1801, and in 1890, two years before its 
union with the Particular Baptist body, 
could claim a membership of 26,782. 


General Baptist Decline. 

Compared with this the record of the 
older body is poor indeed. It is doubtful 
whether it has made a single advance, and 
in number and influence is much less 
considerable than it was when the century 
began. <A partial explanation of this 
contrast might be found in the geographi- 
cal distribution of the two bodies, the one 
chiefly in the active Midlands, the other 
in the more sleepy South. It might also 
be urged that the views of the more 
heterodox body were less acceptable to 
the popular mind, but without altogether 
ignoring these excuses, the truer explana- 
tion lies deeper: it is to be found im the 
missionary enthusiasm of the one 
denomination and the apathy of, the 
other. The New Connexion soon began 
to look abroad, and moved by no petty 
parochial spirit, founded a foreign mission, 
and boldly sent its representatives to the 
millions in Orissa. Shortly after the 
foundation of the Foreign Mission Society 
in 1816, the “ [tinerant Fund” was 
formed into a “Home Missionary 
Society,” and these two organisations 
called out and developed the self-sacrifice 
and zeal of the whole Connexion. 

While the ,older body was miserably 
declining, the watchword of the New Con- 
nexion was Forward. To dare, and again 
to dare, and always to dare was the policy 
which made the blood in old veins tingle, 
and captured the hearts of the young. 
Did not even the little Sunday-school 
children feel it when at their crowded 
anniversary services they sang their mili- 
tant hymns? What though their accent 
was quaintly provincial, their hearts were 
warm and true. 


The Baptist Union. 
As the century advanced, and the 
Calvinism of the Particular Baptists 
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steadily decreased, the Particular Baptists 
and the New Connexion General {Baptists 
began to draw together. Ministerial ex- 
changes became more frequent. Students 
trained at Stepney and Regent’s Park, 
Particular Baptist Colleges, accepted the 
charge of General Baptist congregations, 
and Particular Baptist churches felt no 
hesitation in inviting men who hailed from 
Leicester and Chilwell. This growing 
affinity was immensely accelerated by the 
formation of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1882, and ten years 
later the amalgamation took place. 
Amongst the most remarkable theo- 
logical phenomena of this century of 
Baptist life are the decay of Calvinism 
and the vitality of the Evangelical spirit. 
It was this spirit which triumphed over 
the Calvinism of the Particular Baptists, 
and made a dead letter of its gloomy 
tenets, and it was this spirit which filled 
the New Connection with abounding life 
and energy. The rite of baptism as 
observed amongst the Baptists is also 
obviously an important factor in their 
life and growth. Its inconvenience, and 
the drawbacks to it which timidity and 
half-heartedness might urge, make it the 
more valuable as a pledge of loyalty to the 
Master. The impressive words “On a 
profession of thy faith I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,” the plunge into 
the water, the resurrection from that 
mystic tomb, while voices raise a loud 
“Praise ye the Lord” and “ Halleluiah,” 
make an impression which is rarely 
effaced. 
The Baptist’s Motive Power. 
Devotion to Jesus Christ, as the Saviour 

of the world, has been the motive power 
of Baptist religion. Controversy there 
has been; but until the Downgrade Con- 
troversy, originated by the late Mr. 
Spurgeon, it had not greatly affected the 
churches. Before this its chief subjects 
were the limit of salvation, the duration 
of future punishment, and the more im- 
mediately practical question of open or 
close communion. Dr. Samuel Cox, the 
well-known editor of the Izpositor 
and author of “Salvator Mundi,” was a 
General Baptist, and his views on the 
subject of future punishment, published 
before Dean Farrar’s more widely known 
work appeared, have had much influence 
in the denomination of which he was a 
distinguished member. It may, indeed, 
be said that on all these subjects the 
more liberal view has generally triumphed 
in both sections of the denomination, a fact 
which Mr. Spurgeon recognised, deplored, 
and to the extent of his power resisted. 
What effect the amalgamation will have 
upon this growing liberality time alone can 
show; but there will doubtless be opposi- 
tion. The leaven of bitterness caused by 
the “Downgrade” Controversy—that 
“Greatest Fight in the World,” as a 
dainty booklet called it—has not yet 
ceased to work, and may still cause fric- 
tion for a time. But suspicion and 
bigotry will not long flourish in the free 
air which Baptists breathe. They are not 
likely for long to make any creed their 
gaoler. They know their Lowell too well 
for that. 
New occasions teach new duties; Time 

makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, who 

would keep abreast of Truth. 
Lo! before us gleam her camp-fires! We 

ourselves must Pilgrims be, 


Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
through the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the 
Past’s blood rusted key. 

No Church has made a nobler stand for 
liberty than the Baptist. Her history is 
rich in martyrs, but she has never made 
martyrs. Successors of the men who dared 
to petition Cromwell for the release of 
Biddle, when the pack of Presbyterians 
and Independents was in full ery for the 
heretic’s condemnation, would act a strange 
part as heresy hunters in the twentieth 
century, even though a second Spurgeon 
urged them on. Rather let us hope, as 
with augmented resources, and an economy 
of organisation, the United Baptist host 
meets the New Century, every soldier in 
the ranks will 

Gain in life as life advances, 
Valour and charity more and more. 

And what of the remnant which now 
has exclusive possession of the name 
General Baptist P—“ And he said unto 
me, Son of man, can these bones live? 
And I answered, O Lord God, Thou 
knowest.” 

Crement H. Pike. 


LITERATURE. 


———+o—e 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY.* 


Mr. Lronarp Houxtey has admirably 
fulfilled the purpose with which he under- 
took to write the life of his father, which 
was to give a picture of the man himself, 
“of his aims in the many struggles in 
which he was engaged, of his character 
and temperament, and the circumstances 
under which his various works were begun 
and completed.” Of the life he has thus 
to picture, the son speaks further in the 
preface, describing the impression Huxley 
made on his contemporaries :— 

They were chiefly moved by something 
over and above his wide knowledge in so 
many fields--by his passionate sincerity, 
his interest not only in pure knowledge, 
bus in human life, by his belief that the 
interpretation of the book of nature was 
not to be kept apart from the ultimate 
problems of existence ; by the love of truth, 
in short, both theoretical and practical, 
which gave the key to the character of the 
man himself. 

In two large volumes, making, with 
appendices and a capital index, over a 
thousand pages, the picture is drawn, and 
delightfully drawn, chiefly through the 
printing of Huxley’s own letters. One is 
glad to be enabled thus to linger over a 
life so rich in many interests, and through 
his intimate correspondence, even at times 
quite trivial notes, to be brought close to 
one of the most human of men, to know 
him not only as a keen thinker, a great 
worker, an indomitable fighter, but as a 
staunch friend, unselfish and of the most 
sensitive honour, affectionate and often 
overflowing with humour and merriment, 
carrying through life the burden of uncer- 
tain health, yet never embittered, a man 
essentially reverent and of a steadfast 
courage. 

Huxley holds a chief place in the 
history of English thought during the 
last fifty years, and these volumes will 
furnish a commentary of the utmost 
value on his published works, since 


* “Vife and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley,” 
by his son, Leonard Huxley, 2 vols, Macmillan 
and Co, 380s, net. 


nothing is written which is not better 
understood, if one knows the writer. 
Born in 1825, at Haling, where his father 
was assistant master at a semi-public 
school, Huxley received a medical training 
at Charing-cross Hospital, and havigg 
entered :the naval service sailed in 
December, 1846, as assistant surgeon on 
the Rattlesnake, a frigate with six-and- 
twenty guns commanded by a brother of 
Dean Stanley’s, on a four years’ exploring 
cruise, for the greater part of the time off 
the coast of Australia and New Guinea. 
At Sydney he found his future wife, but 
it was eight years before they could 
be married. Returning to England at the 
close of 1850, Huxley had a_ severe 
struggle for the next four years to make 
his way as a man of science, and to gain 
a position in which he would be able to 
devote himself to his chosen subjects. His 
appointment as lecturer on Natural 
History in the Government School of 
Mines, in 1854, marks the turn of the 
tide, followed shortly after by his appoint- 
ment as Naturalist on the Geographical 
Survey. From thattime his career was one of 
unbroken prosperity and growing influence, 
full of the stress of an eager intellectual 
life, of keen controversies and crowding 
public duties, crowned also with many 
honours, among which his appointment as 
Privy Councillor seems to have afforded 
him some-innocent amusement as well as - 
satisfaction. 

Of Huxley’s many correspondents the 
chief were naturally men of science, and 
through his letters to Darwin, Tyndall, 
Spencer, Hooker, Michael Foster, and 
others, one follows the course of those 
strenuous years from the publication in 
1859 of Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” of 
which Huxley was from the first the most 
eager champion. We must not attempt 
here to give even the barest outline of the 
story. There are many vivid scenes, the 
most striking, perhaps, being that at the 
Oxford meeting of the British Association, 
in 1860, when the Bishop used his great 
powers of eloquence and ridicule to dis- 
eredit the new theory of Darwin, and 
Huxley made his famous retort. Very 
different was the scene in 1893 when 
Huxley delivered his Romanes lecture at 
Oxford, having seven years before received 
the honorary Doctor’s degree from the 
University ; and again in 1894 at another 
meeting of the British Association at Ox- 
ford, when he had a great reception on 
rising to second the vote of thanks to 
Lord Salisbury for his presidential address, 
Huxley was President of the Association 
in 1870 at the Liverpool meeting. Later 
he also served as President of tbe Royal 
Society. In 1874 he was Lord Rector of 
Aberdeen University. 

One of the most interesting episodes of 
Husley’s career was his election as a 
member of the first School Board for 
London. Though he only served for four- 
teen months and early in 1872 was com- 
pelled for reasons of health to retire, he 
exerted a potent influence for good in the 
first shapmg of the Board’s policy, in 
regard both to its own procedure and the 
character of the instruction to be given. 
His reason for supporting, as he did, the 
motion for Bible-reading in the schools is 
clearly stated in the following letter, 
written in 1879 to Mr. Edward Clodd, 
thanking him for a copy of his “Jesus of 
Nazareth.” 

Tt is the book I have been longing to see ; 
in spirit, matter, and form it appears to me 
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to be exactly what people like myself have 
been wanting. For though for the last 
quarter of a century I have done all that 
Jay in my power to oppose and destroy the 
idolatrous accretions of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, I have never had the slightest 
sympathy with those who, as the Germans 
say, would ‘throw the child away along 
with the bath ’’—and when I was a member 
of the London School Board I fought for the 
retention of the Bible, to the great scandal 
of some of my Liberal friends—who can’t 
make out to this day whether I was a 
hypocrite, or simply a fool on that occasion. 

But my meaning was that the mass of the 
people should not be deprived of the one 
great literature which is open to them—not 
shut out from the perception of their rela- 
tions with the whole past history of civilised 
mankind—not excluded from such a view 
of Judaism and Jesus of Nazareth as that 
which at last you have given us. 


Eleven years later Huxley wrote another 
letter, from which we must also quote. 
It is addressed to the Rev. J. Hstlin 
Carpenter, acknowledging the gift of the 
second edition of his book on “ The First 
Three Gospels.” To Sir Joseph Hooker, 
he wrote:—‘“ Carpenter has written the 


best popular statement I know of, of the 


results of criticism, in a little book, called 
‘The First Three Gospels,’ which is well 
worth reading.” And to Mr. Carpenter 
himself he speaks of it as “an admirable 


exposition of the case, full, clear, and 


calm,” and as a book that will “do yeo- 
man’s service to the cause of right reason.” 
But then Huxley proceeds to explain his 
dissent from Mr. Carpenter’s view of the 
personality of Jesus as the leading cause 
of the evolution of Christianity from 
Judaism. The letter is so interesting from 
more than one point of view that we quote 
the latter part of it in full :— 


I long thought so, and having a strong 
distike to belittle the heroic figures of 
history, I held by the notion as Jong as I 
could, but I find it melting away. 

I cannot see that the moral and religious 
ideal of early Christianity is new—on the 
other hand, it seems to me te be implicitly 
and explicitly contained in the early pro- 
phetic Judaism, and the later Hellenised 
Judaism ; and though it is quite true that 
the new vitality of the old ideal manifested 
in early Christianity demands ‘‘ an adequate 
historic cause,’’ I would suggest that the 
word ‘‘ cause ’’ may mislead if it isnot care- 
fully defined. 

Medical philosophy draws a most useful 
and necessary distinction between ‘ excit- 
ing’? and ‘‘ predisposing’’ causes—and 
nowhere is it more needful to keep this dis- 
tinction in mind than in history—and 
especially in estimating the action of 
individuals on the cause of human affairs. 
Platonic and Stoical philosophy—prophetic 
liberalism—the strong democratic socialism 
of the Jewish political system—the existence 
of innumerable sodalities for religious and 
social purposes—had thrown the ancient 
world into a state of unstable equilibrium. 
With such predisposing causes at work, the 
exciting cause of enormous changes might 
bo relatively insignificant. The powder 
was there—a child might throw the match 
which should blow up the whole concern. 

I do not want to seem irreverent, still 
less depreciatory of noble men, but it 
strikes me that in the present case the 
Nazarenes were the match and Paul the 
ebild. 

An ingrained habit of trying to explain 
the unknown by the known leads me to find 
the key of Nazarenism in Quakerism. It is 
impossible to read the early history of the 
Friends without seeing that George Fox 
was a person who exerted extraordinary 
influence over the men with whom he came 
in contact; and it is equally impossible 


(at least for me) to discover in his copious 
remains an original thought. 

Yet what with the corruption of the 
Stuarts, the Phariseeism of the Puritans, 
and the Sadduceeisin of the Church, Eng- 
land was in such a state, that before his 
death he had gathered about him a vast 
body of devoted followers, whose patient 
endurance of persecution is a marvel. 
Moreover, the Quakers have exercised a 
prodigious influence on later English life. 


This parallel between the marvellous 
influence of Hox’s preaching and that of 
Jesus is very suggestive, and must have 
occurred to many readers of Fox’s 
“Journal,” where there are narratives 
even of what appear to be miraculous acts 
of healing, illustrating in a striking 
manner the Gospel record. But in neither 
case, as it appears to us, does Huxley 
rightly appreciate the significance of a 
great personality in the teaching of 
religion and the quickening of new life. 
Grant that all the predisposing causes 
were as Huxley describes, and that in the 
Christian ideal there was nothing new, 
which could not be found in fragments 
and in one form or another elsewhere in 
the world, yet only such a one as Jesus 
could have gathered all that was best in 
the spiritual aspirations of mankind into 
one focus, and so by the ideal of his own 
life made real to men, have given it a new 
and conquering force. Paul doubtless was 
the chief instrument by whom the kindling 
life of the first disciples was cast into the 
midst of an expectant world, ready to be 
set aflame, but it was not an abstract idea, 
it was the passion of personal discipleship, 
finding therein the truth of a new spiritual 
life, which overcame the world. Huxley 
said in a letter to Romanes two years 
later: “I have a great respect for the 
Nazarenism of Jesus—very little for later 
‘Christianity.’ But the only religion 
that appeals to me is prophetic Judaism.” 
He does not appear to have appreciated 
at its full worth the inspirig force of the 
personality of Jesus, in whom, we should 
say, that prophetic Judaism found its 
most perfect utterance. 

There are other aspects of Huxley’s life 
on which we should have been glad to 
dwell, had space permitted. His agnos- 
ticism we have referred to in this week’s 
leading article, but there is one other 
subject, involving a moral question of 
painful interest, which we must not pass 
over here. 

Chapter 29 of the first volume deals 
with the controversy on the subject of 
Vivisection in the interests of science. 
Huxley and Darwin were both great lovers 
of animals, and of a sensitive nature 
which shrank instinctively from any act of 
cruelty, yet both defended the practice of 
vivisection as necessary for the progress 
of knowledge and the consequent allevia- 
tion of human suffering. Huxley, we 
are told, “never followed any line of 
research involving experiments on living 
and conscious animals,” but he felt bound 
to defend the action of those who do “ dis- 
agreeable work for the good of humanity,” 
and he strongly insisted on the false logic 
of those who allow the infliction of pain 
connected with sport, but will not tolerate 
it in the cause of science. This last may 
be a salutary plea to enforce the need for 
ereater humanity in the matter of sport, 
but it does not touch the real issue. 
Passing over all physiological experiments 
ou living animals, rendered insensible to 
pain and destroyed before they recover 
consciousness, and even the use of animals 


under such conditions for purposes of 
demonstration to students, one is faced by 
the question whether it is permitted to 
man to subject helpless and highly sensi- 
tive animals to prolonged torture in the 
hope of advancing knowledge, and of 
thereby relieving a far greater amount of 
human suffering. We will not enter into 
the question of the utility of such a 
method of experiment, or of the results 
hitherto achieved at the cost of untold 
suffering to the victims; on these points 
expert opinion is sharply divided. But 
supposing great results in the alleviation 
of suffering to have been achieved or to be 
in sight, we cannot escape the conviction 
that they are bought at too heavy a price, 
and that a nobler manhood demands that 
we should refrain, and seek our fuller 
knowledge possibly by slower methods, 
yet untainted by that cruel wrong to 
creatures which are helpless in our 
hands. 

One of the eight Royal Commissions 011 
which Huxley served was that in 1876 on 
the practice of Vivisection. He felt it his 
duty, hesaid, “toact as counsel for Science,” 
and wrote to Darwin in despair at the 
evidence of a foreign witness who confessed 
to utter callousness towards the suffering 
of animals, as having done “ more mischief 
than all the fanatics put together.” But 
while strongly resenting the attitude of 
“such an unmitigated cynical brute,” 
Huxley could not be moved from his own 
position that humanity demanded the 
setting aside of natural sympathy in the 
pursuit of fuller knowledge. It is a 
judgment in which Huxley’s high scientific 
authority fails to carry us with him, and 
which the highest interest of humanity, 
as it appears to us, must meet with 
absolute dissent. 

But we cannot part from these fascinat- 
ing volumes at such a point. Huxley’s 
was a noble life, devoted to the service of 
truth. On the eve of 1857, planning out 
his work for the next few years, he wrote 
in his journal :-— 

To smite all humbugs, however big; to 

give a nobler tone to science; to set an 
example of abstinence from petty personal 
controversies, and of toleration for every- 
thing but lying ; to be indifferent as to 
whether the work is recognised as mine or 
not, so long as it isidone—are these my 
aims ? 1860 will show. 
Tn such a spirit we see his work carried 
out to the close, and the task laid down 
at last in quiet steadfastness and content. 
Such loyalty to high aims we find bearing 
witness to fuller faith in permanent 
spiritual *realities than that in which 
Huxley himself was able to rest. It 
leaves with us a happier memory of his 
affectionate and strenuous life. 

The volumes are enriched by a number 
of delightful portraits, beginning with 
one from a daguerreotype of 1846, taken 
just before Huxley, as a young man of 
twenty-one, sailed on the Rattlesnake, and 
ending with one of the old man, in 1895, 
the last year of hig life, with a grandson 
on his knee. 

$e 


THE MARRIAGE OF TRUE MINDS.* 


A nosBLE purpose should make a book, 
as a man, worth knowing, and when to a 
high aim a writer adds, as is the case with 
Theophila North, a very considerable 
artistic power of expression, with much 


* “The Marriage of True Minds,” 
North. Grant Richards. 3s, 6d, 


By Theophila 
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good thought and poetic feeling to express, 
then the new acquaintanceship is a plea- 
sure as well as a privilege. ‘“ The Marriage 
of True Minds” is a novel high in con- 
ception, pure and healthy in feeling, and 
should be welcome when so many novels 
nowadays have neither of these merits. 
Its heroine, Octavia, is that as yet un- 
known being, a woman born with great 
musical genius and wonderful gift for 
composing. But she is also a woman, 
and the problem of her life, and of the 
book, is how to to reconcile her art with 
her life, how to produce the perfect 
' “ octave,’ as I take it, “true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home.” 
After student-life in Germany, where her 
rare promise has excited the musical 
world, and made her professors full of 
expectation, and where she has had the 
joy of sympathetic fellowship, sbe has 
to return home to a country house, 
where the wearisome “daily round” of 
small county sociabilities and common- 
place surroundings smother her gift. The 
woman in her has to suffer, for the man 
who would have been her true mate 
marries elsewhere, and Octavia in heart- 
hunger accepts and marries a good and 
true, but common-place, young barrister 
who has loved her all his life, but whose 
appreciation of music does not go beyond 
comic operas. To be a true wife she 
thinks it right to stifle her art, and to 
crush the passionate gift which is buried 
but not dead. Torn by the misery of the 
man who is her real soul’s mate, and who, 
married toa butterfly woman of the world, 
is drowning his genius in drink, her love 
and her artist passion both cry out for 
freedom and tempt her to sin; but the 
thought of her unborn human child 
triumphs over the longing to give birth 
to spiritual children. Through ‘storm 
and stress” she arrives at a more perfect 
and selfless love, and learns to see that all 
love which forgets itself in the most 
apparently common-place souls is part of 
the infinite music of God. Then from love 
andrighteousness meeting without thought 
of self there comes from her at last a 
glorious musical creation. 

The work had qualities new in the history 
of music. For it was not that passionate 
striving after self-expression which is so 
general among composers ; it was the 
expression of something higher than self— 
‘Can ever-fixéd mark’’ wherein alone the 
soul of man can find peace and true self- 
realisation. 

What more there is in this interesting 
story we must leave our readers to dis- 
cover for themselves. We welcome it as 
the work of one of our own household of 
faith, who under the veil she has adopted 
bears a name honoured for more than one 
generation in our midst. 1D OR thy, 


Ir we are ever in doubt what to do it is 
a good rule to ask ourselves what we shall 
wish on the morrow that we had done.— 
Sir J. Lubbock. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


TRIBUTE TO THE 
HON. E. LYULPH STANLEY BY THE REV. 
W. COPELAND BOWIE. 


At the final meeting, on Nov. 22, of the 
School Board for London, which has now 
completed its three years’ term of service, 
the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie completed a 
longer term of service, baving represented 
Southwark on successive Boards for the 
past twelve years. Of the energy and 
value of Mr. Bowie’s services our readers 
are well aware. For some time he was 
one of the Whips of the Progressive 
party, and for the last three years has 
held the honourable post of Chairman of 
the School Accommodation and Attend- 
ance Committee. Mr. Bowie is to be con- 
gratulated on a record of no little dis- 
tinction, and the Association, of which he 
is the secretary, is no less to be con- 
gratulated on having been able through 
him to render such signal service to the 
cause of popular education in London. 

Those who frequent Essex Hall have 
long been familiar with the visits of the 
Hon. Lyulph Stanley, Vice-Chairman of 
the Board, and leader of the Progressive 
party, who has worked in close associa- 
tion with Mr. Bowie, and pleaded hard 
against his retirement. 


MR. BOWIE’S TRIBUTE TO HIS LEADER. 


At the final meeting of the Board, the 
resolution thanking Mr. Stanley for his 
services as vice-chairman of the Board, 
was moved by the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie 
in the following words :— 

“T rejoice that an opportunity has 
been given me by this motion, before 
retiring from the Board, of expressing my 
sense of personal regard for Mr. Stanley, 
and my appreciation of the great services 
rendered by him to London. For twelve 
years I have worked by his side: I sup- 
pose I have seen more of him, and been in 
closer touch with his plans and work, than 
any other member of the Board. It is 
a matter of regret that in severing my 
connection with the School Board I shall 
no longer be able to act as one of his 
helpers, just as it is a satisfaction that 
I have enjoyed that privilege so long. 
Some of us succeed, after a time, in 
becoming members of the School Board 
for a little corner here or there of this 
vast metropolis: Mr. Stanley is almost 
the only member for London. He is 
familiar with every district, nearly with 
every street and alley; he knows more 
about the schools in Southwark than I do, 
whereas I am practically ignorant of all 
but a very few schools in any other divi- 
sion. In making appointments or in 
giving promotion, he is almost alone in 
looking after the interests of London as a 
whole. He has devoted his great ability, 
his wide experience, his never-faltering 
enthusiasm to the cause of education 
in London; the monuments of his 
zeal for the children of the people 
adorn every district of the metropolis. 
The work of the London School Board has 
been his meat and drink, one might even 
add, his religion—and a very excellent and 
helpful religion of service on behalf of 
man it has proved. He has cared noth- 
ing for his own interests or reputation ; 
but with singleness of purpose he has 
gone on his way, heedless of what men 
have said and thought of him. He has 
introduced a high standard of public 
seryice ou the Board, and has helped to 


brace members to do the right, when it 
was not easy to do right. From his rich 
stores of classical and historical know- 
ledge he has brought something of the 
spirit and temper of his friend Benjamin 
Jowett, the late Master of Balliol, into our 
debates, and so has lifted them out of 
the small parochialism into which 
they are too often apt to sink. His 
intimate knowledge of the Scriptures 
has frequently put to shame _ the 
clergy and ministers of religion on the 
Board. I know he has applied the lash, 
sometimes with great severity, upon those 
members who display ignorance or 
stupidity or cowardice: we have all 
suffered from his strokes at times—his 
friends perhaps even more than his oppo- 
nents. Happily there is no ill-will or malice 
behind his ‘sharp words, but a heart 
generous and noble in ways known only to 
the few. Mr. Stanley has never taken the 
trouble to make people understand him, he 
has never sought to advertise his maguifi- 
cent services to the cause of education ; 
had he done so, the people of London 
would then know, what we know, that 
among the many able and devoted public 
servants which the metropolis has had 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, she has had no one more con- 
secrated and worthy than Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusiisHEers.—[All Books, &c., sent to THE 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if swpplied. The 
necessities of owr space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review | 


What a Young Man Ought to Know. 


By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 4s. (The Vir 
Publishing Company.) 
Thoughts of a Freethinker. 18.6d, (A. 


and ©. Black). 
Beatrice Woodward’s Perplexities. By 
C. M. Carvalho. Christmas Number of 


Sunday Magazine. 6d. (Isbister and 
Co.) 

How Cynthia went A Maying. By C. 
Hare. Christmas Number of Good 
Words. 6d. (Isbister and Co.) 


The Beloved Son: The Story of Jesus 
Christ told to the Children. By Mrs. 
Francis Rye. (W. Heinemann.) 

Seven Services for Public 
Compiled by W. Copeland Bowie. 
(Philip Green.) 

The Rev. R. J. Campbell on the Trinity. 
By R. A, Armstrong, B.A. 1d. (British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association.) 

Jesus of Nazareth: Lessons of His Life, 
Death, and Resurrection learnt at Ober- 
Ammergau. By C. Hargrove, M-A.. Is. 
(Philip Green.) 

A Titerary History of America. By 
Barrett Wendell. 16s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Side Lights on Great Problems of 
Human Interest. By R. 8. Wark. Is. 
(Williams and Norgate.) 

English Illustrated, Good Words, Sun- 
day Magazine, Cornhill, Harper's, Nine- 
teenth Century, Monthly Review, Strand, 
Sunday Strand, Wide World, Captain. 


Worship. 
Is. 


Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible 
pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin 
again,—A non, 
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ee 
MR. JAMES BUCK. 


Ovr Preston congregation has sustained 
a great loss through the death of Mr. 
James Buck, one of its oldest members 
and best-known workers. 
Buck has not been able to attend the 
services at Percy-street Chapel for over a 
year now, the constant inquiries about 
him from week to week, showed how dear 
he was to his fellow-worshippers. The 
end came on Thursday morning, Noy. 22, 
when he passed away in the presence of 
his family, after a long and painful illness 
borne with exemplary courage and cheer- 
fulness. He was in his seventy-second 
year. It was gratifying to note the 
marked expression of public sympathy 
and respect evidenced at the funeral on 
Monday last. There was a large gather- 
ing of friends of all denominations and of 
various shades of opinion. In particular 
the deputation of Temperance workers 
was noticeable. Mr. Buck was known all 
over Preston, and for many miles around 
for his splendid advocacy by the Tem- 
perance cause. He was, perhaps, 
second only to Mr. Joseph Livesey in 
this respect, says one notice, in the 
Preston Herald. Certainly he spared 
neither himself nor his family in combat- 
ing the driok evil. On one occasion he 
took his own piano a distance of some 
etwenty miles to a Temperance meeting. 
This is but a typical instance of the down- 
right enthusiasm with which he worked. 
He was a very popular speaker at open- 
air meetings, and large numbers assem- 
bled on Sunday afternoons in the Preston 
market-place to enjoy the homely wit and 
unfailing good humour which character- 
ised his speeches. “A good life”: that 
is, in short, the memory Mr. Buck leaves 
in the minds of those who knew him. The 
Rev. N. Anderton made special reference 
to Mr. Buck’s death on Sunday morning 
last at the close of service. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


eae 


Axsour seven o’clock the other Sunday 
morning I was looking out of my window. 
It was grey and quiet. I could see a light 
in the attic of one house and in the base- 
ment of another, and I knew that the day’s 
work was beginning. A servant here and 
there was getting up, or had gone to the 
kitchen, and was setting about the first 
business of the morniug. What is the 
first business of the morning ? 

“To get breakfast ready ?”’ No; there 
is something before that. “To light the 
fire?” Yes; that is the first thing to be 
done in every household these dull and 
damp November mornings—to light the 
fire, that the house may be warm and 
cheerful when the boys and girls come 
downstairs, and that breakfast may be 
ready in time for school. I can’t think of 
anything that would upset the household 
so much, or take away the sense of comfort 
and of home so much, as missing this 
friendly fire, which warms us, and cooks 
for us, and serves us in so many ways. In 
our climate, I suppose, we could hardly 
live without it. It is our Preserver, our 
Restorer, our good Angel. And there in 
the peaceful Sunday morning the smoke 
was beginning to rise from one chimney 
after another, telling us that this faithful 


Although Mr. 


friend was beginning his daily work for us 
again. 


But while I was thus looking a great 


puff of smoke suddenly swept past the 
window, much larger and heavier than the 
thin columns rising from the chimneys. 


Where did it come from ? Could it be 


from the church, which is next us? Could 
it be from the empty house beyond ? What 
was there in the neighbourhood that could 
be on fire? And the smoke came thicker 


and thicker. Certainly it was a fire. Then 
there came a crackling of wood blazing. 
“Oh!” we said, “it must be those wooden 
buildings at the end of the street.” When 
we looked out of the front window, we 
could see quite plainly that it was an old 
wooden shop, used by a carpenter and 
painter. What a bright fire it was! 
There were oil, turpentine, dry wood—the 
very things for the fire to feed on, and. it 
was blazing up like a huge Fifth of 
November bonfire. And nobody was in 
the street. ; 

In two or three minutes I heard the 
policeman’s whistle. Then, in two or 
three minutes more, tbe firemen with their 
brass helmets came running up. Some 
dragged along the great hose, and soon 
the steam-engine was sending a great 
stream of water hissing into the midst of 
the blaze. 

It didn’t take long to put the fire out. 
The firemen could reach it very easily. In 
half-an-hour our excitement was all over. 
Hyen the next house was saved. But for 
that half-hour we all felt fire was an 
enemy. It was something to be afraid of, 
something to be fought, to be put out. It 
was the Destroyer, the Consumer. It was 
strange, when you think of it. On one 


people were kindling their fires, trying to 
make them burn. And on the other side 
of the house we could see people trying 
with all their might to put the fire out, 
to stop its burning. 

We talked about this in our children’s 
service that afternoon. We tried to think 
of as many stories in the Bible as we 
could, that in some way had to do with 
fire. There were so many of them that we 
had to stop before we had gone half 
through them. How many, I wonder, can 
you think of? There is one, I;hope, you 
will think of ; and to make sure of this, I 
will tell you where to find it. It_isin the 
third chapter of Daniel. 

Then we learned two texts in which fire 
is spoken of. The first is in James—“ The 
tongue,” he says, “is a fire.’ How is our 
tongue like a fire? He telJs us just how 
this thought came to him. He had seen, 
some day, a great fire burning down 
houses, perhaps streets of houses. And 
he remembered how that fire came from a 
little spark—a flamelet that any one might 
have blown out or stamped out. But no 
one did that. And the flame caught and 
spread till by-and-by it was beyond all 
human power to subdue it. 

I can remember such a fire more than 
twenty-five years ago, when the great city 
of Chicago was burned down. Wooden 
houses, brick, stone, iron-—it was all one 
to the devouring fire. It swept them all 
away; and the next morning thousands 
of harmless people could not even find 
where their homes had been. And all 
started from a little fire that might have 
been put out with a pail of water. 

James had seen some such fire; and he 
thought of all the mischief and misery he 
had seen grow out of a thoughtless word, 


God is a consuming fire.” 
at first, a terrible way to think of God. 
God is a fire—a fire that destroys and 
burns. 
what it is God is always consuming. God 
is a consuming fire to the waste and rub- 
bish, the useless, and the dead, and the 
evil things of this world, which, were 
they not always being consumed, would 


side of the house we could see where. 


a false word, an angry word. How men’s 
tempers had blazed, and ill-will and 
hatred spread, and passions flamed up 
till they were ina white heat of rage. No 
controlling them, no holding them, no 
reasoning with them. And such a little 
reason, such a little kindly feeling would 
have stopped it at first. 
a fire,” he said. 


“The tongue is 
“The tongue is a fire.” 

The secondtext was in Hebrews—“ Our 
That seemed, 


So it is terrible, till we understand 


choke and corrupt life even more than they 
now do. These are what God is always 


burning up. He is the fire that cleanses 


and purifies; and so His fire is the one 
we never need be afraid of either for the 
world or for ourselves. 

Then we learned this verse, which 
some of you, perhaps, would like to learn 
too :— 

Oh Thou Consuming Fire, 

Why should I fear Thy flame ? 
Who purpose and desire 

To burn what Thou shalt blame— 
Ill weeds, and every briar 

Of folly, sin, and shame. 

C. A. F. 


We are glad to hear that our reference 
last year to the work of the Noel Society 
led to some accession of membership, and 
hope that the following note may have the 
same happy result. The progress of the 
Society, which was founded in 1892, has been 
most encouraging, last year over 1,600 
toys being distributed in London alone. 
A large branch in Birmingham does most 
excellent work, and branches of the 
Society have been started in Manchester 
and Bradford, the latter having already 
enrolled over 100 members. Any- 
one wishing to join or help at the 
various branches had better write for 
particulars to the respective honorary 
secretaries. 


London: Miss K. M. Robinson, 162, War- 
wick-street, S.W. 

Birmingham: Mrs. Cecil Crosskey, 443, 
Gillott-road, Edgbaston. 

Manchester: Miss C. Squier, Stand Lodge, 
Radcliffe, Manchester. 

Bradford: Miss G. B. Jeffrey, Oak Mount 
Manningham, Bradford. 


This year the toys collected in London will 
be given to the Highway Board School, 
St. George-in-the-Hast, where the children 
are all miserably poor, and to many the 
toys will be the first they have ever 
possessed, most of the little girls having 
made shift with a piece of old rag 
“screwed up ” for a doll. The distri- 
bution will take place on the afternoon 
of Christmas-Eve, and two trees will be 
decorated and lit up to give the children 
some idea of Christmas festivity, and be 
a happy remembrance for many days to 
come. Friends who are interested in the 
work and would like to help with the dis- 
tribution will be warmly welcomed by the 
members of the Society at the School, 
which being a very large one,with over 1,500 
children, will require a good many helpers. 
Contributions of toys or money to be sent 
to the hon. treasurer, Miss D. Nettlefold, 
Streatham-grove, Norwood. 
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AGNOSTIC OR BELIEVER. 


‘Tue longer I live,” wrote Huxuey 
to Cuarues Kinesiey forty years ago, 
‘the more obvious it is to me that the 
most sacred act of a man’s life is to say 
and to feel, ‘I believe such and such 
to be true.’”? He had just suffered a 
great bereavement, “‘ the greatest sorrow 
perhaps of his whole life,” in the death 
of his eldest child, a little lad of not 
quite four years old. He himself was 
then thirty-five years of age, and had 
fought through his earlier battle with 
the world. In reply to Kinesiey’s 
letter of sympathy, he made this 
declaration :— 

My convictions, positive and negative, 
on all the matters of which you speak, 
are of long and slow growth, and are 
firmly rooted. But the great blow which 
fell upon me seemed to stir them to their 
foundation, and had I lived a couple of 
centuries earlier I could have fancied a 
devil scoffing at me and them—and ask- 
ing me what profit it was to have stripped 
mvself of the hopes and consolations of the 
mass of mankind? To which my only 
reply was and is: Oh, devil! truth is 
better than much profit. I have searched 
over the grounds of my belief, and if wife 
and child and name and fame were all to 
be lost to me one after the other as the 
penalty, still I will not lie. 

In those words Huxtey declared the 
ruling passion of his life. He was a 
servant of truth, and as such rendered 
his most eminent services to the intel- 
lectual and moral life of his age. In 
our present issue will be found a notice 
of Mr. Leonarp Huxuey’s life of his 
father ; it displays with great vividness 
and sustained interest the progress of a 
career resolute in service of many kinds, 
but always dominated by the eager 
search for truth and the determination 


to be true at any cost. Huxuey’s special 
work was in the great field of natural 
science, and this constant occupation 
with the facts of physical life doubtless 
gave the special bent to his mind, and 
yet he never lost sight of the wider bear- 
ing of his subject, bub maintained the 
keenest interest in all human affairs. 
The temper in which he undertook his 
work is finely expressed in the follow- 
ing passage from that same letter to 
CuarLes Kinasuey, from which we have 
already quoted :— 


Science seems to me to teach in the 
highest and strongest manner the great 
truth which is embodied im the Christian 
conception of entire surrender to the will 
of God. Sit down before fact as a little 
child, be prepared to give up every pre- 
conceived notion, follow humbly wherever 
and to whatever abysses nature leads, or 
you shall learn nothing. I have only begun 
to learn content and peace of mind since I 
have resolved at all risks to do this. 


And further on (it was a very long 
letter of the most frank unveiling of his 
own inner life), referring to the sugges- 
tion that a belief in immortality was 
necessary to hold men in the path of 
virtue, he thus speaks of what had 
been the redemption of his own life :— 


When I look back, what do I find to 
have been the agents of my redemption ? 
The hope of immortality or of future 
reward? I can honestly say that for 
these fourteen years such a consideration 
has not entered my head. No, I can tell 
you exactly what has been at work. 
Sartor Resartus led me to know that a 
deep sense of religion was compatible with 
the entire absence of theology. Secondly, 
science and her methods gave me a resting- 
place independent of authority and tradi- 
tion. Thirdly, love opened up to me a 
view of the sanctity of human nature, and 
impressed me with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

If at this moment I am not a worn-out, 
debauched, useless carcass of a man, if it 
has been or will be my fate to advance the 
cause ot science, if I feel that I have a 
shadow of a claim on the love of those 
about me, if in the supreme moment 
when I looked down into my boy’s grave 
my sorrow was full of submission and 
without bitterness, it is because these 
agencies have worked upon me, and not 
because I have ever cared whether my 
poor personality shall remain distinct for 
ever from the All from whence it came 
and whither it goes. 


Huxuny called himself an Agnostic, 
as one who had no knowledge with 
which to solve the problem of existence, 
and was inclined to think the problem 
insoluble, and yet the nearer we are 
brought to his essentially noble nature, 
the clearer it becomes how firm his 
hold was on some of those elements of 
a true spiritual life, from which alone 
abiding faith can be built up. 

Huxuey’s great service was in his 
championship of truth in the realms of 
science, demonstrating the true order of 
Nature, as against old beliefs supposed 
to be guaranteed by the authority of 
religion. It was a conflict inevitable 
in those days, for the breaking down of 
superstition, and the clearing of the 


ground for a more wholesome and pro- 
gressive religious life, in which, as with 
him who could not yet accept the larger 
hope, truth should be supreme. Where, 
asitappears to us, he missed the way was 
in expecting to find the fuller revelation 
of Gop, which religion needs, bebind 
the phenomena of the natural world. 
He had been engaged in pointing out 
the contradiction between the scientific 
interpretation of Nature and the old 
theological conception of sudden crea- 
tion and miraculous interference with 
the appointed order of the world ; and 
he felt, as he said in a later letter to 
Kinasuery, that there was an ‘ impas- 
sable gulf between the anthropomorph 
ism (however refined) of theology and 
the passionless impersonality of the 
unknown and unknowable which science 
shows everywhere underlying the thin 
veil of phenomena.” But seience did 


{not really show that there was only 


that ‘‘passionless impersonality’”’ be- 
hind phenomena. Huxuey himself 
acknowledged that he did not know what 
was there, and science had no power to 
reveal it. What he saw was that the 
order of the universe was rigorously 
impartial, and that in obedience to its 
laws lay our best hope of a satisfying 
life. He thought the order on the whole 
kind and beneficent, and yet knew that 
it would crush him, if he resisted its 
law. What he declared his inability to 
see was that there could be any relation 
between the unknown source of that 
order and the Farner in whom the 
Christian trusts. 


If he looked for the establishment of 
such a relation by means of a more 


complete interpretation of natural 
phenomena, Huxisy was of course 


doomed to inevitable disappointment. 
Natural science does but establish more 
and more completely the nexus of 
phenomena, and has nothing to say of 
what is behind. The thought of Gop 
comes to us from within, born of the 
spiritual conviction of what we are, and 
what the source of such personal life, 
strong in thought, in love, in the 
hunger for righteousness, must be ; and 
then with Gop we face the steadfast 
order of the universe, as furnishing the 
conditions of our present life. Huxney 
said once in a letter to Darwin, and 
repeated it apparently in another letter 
four years later, that “‘ Infinite bene- 
volence need not have invented pain 
and sorrow at all.” But how did he 
know, or how could he have known, 
supposing him to have believed in 
that ‘‘ Infinite benevolence”? The 
truer instinct of religion is rather 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him,” while out of the profoundest 
sorrows and the sufferings of pure self- 
sacrifice have issued the unconquerable 
faith in Love as supreme and the ulti- 
mate source of all that is. There are 
mysteries of pain in the natural world 
that remain unsolved, and on every 
side we touch that beyond which we 
cannot penetrate; but for that very 
reason we are brought back to the 
quietness of trust, and to renewed 
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devotion to the best that is in the 
heart of our own humanity, for so it is 
that we find the rock of our strength 
and the perennial fountain of our joy, 
inthe deep assurance of the abiding pre- 
sence of Gop. In his Romanes lecture 
Huxuey seemed to many of his readers 
to have taken a great step, in declar- 
ing that the true ethical ideal for 
man was in resistance to the merely 
animal instinct which held him in the 
line of natural evolution; and elsewhere 
he affirmed that ‘‘ prophetic Judaism ” 
was the only religion which appealed to 
him. Along that line was the way of 
deliverance into a larger faith. 

When Huxtey died it was by his 
special direction that three lines, from 
a@ poem written by his wife, were in- 
scribed on his tombstone :— 

Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep ; 
For still He giveth His belovéd sleep, 
And if an endless sleep He wills, so best. 


We must stand with reqerence by tae 
grave of a brave and faithful man, who 
would not utter a word beyond what 
he was convinced to be the truth, with 
thankfulness for what he achieved for 
the progress of knowledge, while we 
ponder those deeper things of the 
spiritual life to which, inspired by his 


character rather than his word, we may 


learn more fully to attain. 


BROKEN SHELLS, 
Guthered from the Shores of Thought. 


Iv any man would buy Wisdom, let 
him pay for it with Love; or Peace, let 
him exchange for that rare pearl the gauds 
and trappings of Luxury. If any would 
rejoice, let him open the eyes of his soul 
and be thankful; there is no joy like 
that which waits upon thankfulness, 
which is true worship, and lifts a man 


~ into the very presence of his God. 


The young man sees Death afar off as a 
horror to be shunned. The old man sees 
it justin front of him and is not afraid. 
The ways of the world are pieasantly 
adorned with flowers and fruit, but the 
paths are full of stones and sharp-edged 
rocks, and the feet get weary as the day 
goes down. 


When the cloud-curtain drifts across 
the sky, and the rude fingers of the West 
Wind tear out its delicate meshes, with 
what a merry face does the blue Sky- 
maiden peep through the rents, laughing 
and twinkling at dear mother Harth. 


How shall I entice my soul to put away 
self-seeking? I want so many things, for 
comfort, for pleasure, for ambition. 
Shall I wait till some great grief makes 
life for me empty and worthless? Or 
shall I, while the sun still shines, reflect its 
warmth and beauty instead of hoarding 
them ? 


My good neighbour lives in his valley 
farm and his view is limited by the sur- 
rounding hills. I who have climbed those 
hills have seen the splendour of the dis- 
tant prospect, with its lakes and forests 
and mountain precipices. Can I by any 
means make ‘him comprehend the larger 
landscape without taking him up those 
hills to see it for himself? 

Hoke Mors, 


DR. P. T. FORSYTH ON THE UNIT- 
ARIANISM OF DR. MARTINEAU. 


if 


Dr. Forsyrna’s very thoughtful, and in 
some respects warmly appreciative, article 
on Dr. Martineau, in the April number of 
the London Quarterly Review, has been 
already noticed in the leading article of 
the Inquirer for August 25. 

As, however, Dr. Forsyth’s paper is a 
most elaborate endeavour to show that 
the Unitarian idea of God as set forth in 
the writings of Dr. Martineau is, in com- 
parison with the Trinitarian idea, philo- 
sophically shallow and spiritually ineffec- 
tive, it seems desirable to examine some- 
what in detail the grounds on which Dr. 
Forsyth bases this serious indictment of a 
conception of the Supreme Being which, 
as he himself admits, has commended 
itself to such “saints”? as Channing and 
Martineau. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to 
clearly apprehend the vital difference 
between Dr. Forsyth’s Trinitarianism and 
the so-called ‘Trinitarianism of such 
“broad” divines as Dr. Rashdall and 
Canon Wilberforce; for, so far as 
we can see, this latter Trinitarianism 
does not differ in any essential respect 
from Dr. Martineau’s Unitarianism. When, 
for instance, Dr. Rashdall asserts that “the 
sum and substance of the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity is that God is Power and 
Wisdom and Love ; that God is revealing 
Himself ever more and more perfectly in 
the souls of men, and is revealed fully and 
perfectly in Christ,’ and when Canon 
Wilberforce teaches, as Spinoza taught 
before him, that “ Humanity is the Word 
made flesh, and the deepest and inmost in 
man is, therefore, the self-utterance of God 
in the Christ”; these preachers virtually 
surrender the Trinitarianism against 
which the Unitarianism of Martineau is a 
protest, for the immanence of God in 
Christ does not in their view appear to 
take Jesus of Nazareth out of the category 
of humanity. In all prophetic and saintly 
souls the Word is in some measure made 
flesh; and it would seem that to such 
preachers as the above-mentioned (and it 
is obvious to anyone who reads the 
Christian World Pulpit that there is a 
rapidly increasing number of them, both 
in the Anglican Church and out of it) 
the uniqueness of Jesus simply means, as 
it does to Dr. Martineau, that in his 
character and teachings we have the most 
perfect revelation of the Father possible 
under the conditions of human nature. 
Dr. Rashdall’s Trinity, as he tells us in 
his admirable treatise on “ Doctrine and 
Development,” really asserts “the very 
essence of Christian Theism, 7.¢., that God 
is not mere Power or mere Thought or 
mere Love, but the three combined.” At 
the first glance‘this doctrine looks like a 
modern resuscitation of the Sabellian 
heresy, but Dr. Rashdall very properly 
explains that his view materially differs 
from Sabellianism “ inasmuch as it asserts 
that these different activities are essential 
to God’s nature, not appearances or modes 
which can be put on or off.” Precisely so: 
this is exactly Dr. Martineau’s position. 
Hence, as we said before, there is appar- 
ently no essential difference between this 
sort of Trinitarianism and the Unitarian- 
ism which Dr. Forsyth undertakes to 
criticise and refute. 

But when we turn to the Trinitarianism 
of the London Quarterly Review we find 


that we are dealing with a conception of the 
Godhead totally differing from that which 
is presented in Canon Wilberforce’s or 
Dr. Rashdall’s discourses. And this dif- 
ference is fundamental and vital in two 
respects. I"irstly, Dr. Forsyth’s God is 
really not a unipersonal, but a‘tripersonal 
being: the Divine unity, he says, em- 
braces a “ society ” which consists of three 
‘mutually interpenetrating” personalities. 
Secondly, Dr. Forsyth’s Jesus is, to use 
his own words, “not a man perfectly filled 
with God” as Dr. Martineau’s is, but a 
being simply identical with God. God 
was, in the case of Jesus, “ present not 
imside the personality” (as He is in man- 
kind in general) but “as the personality.” 
Hence the sacrifice and the death of 
Jesus “are in the Divine nature, and in 
the death of Christ, as Hegel quotes, 
Gott selbst ist todt,.” 

We will in the present paper mainly 
confine ourselves to an examination of 
those parts of Dr. Forsyth’s many-sided 
article in which he contends that the pro- 
foundest philosophy and sociology of our 
time powerfully illustrate and confirm the 
revealed dogma of a tri-une God; and 
that, accordingly, Dr. Martineau’s philo- 
sophy, though it has considerable merit, 
yet, through missing an insight into this 
basal truth of a three-fold society in the 
Godhead, lacks the one thing which is 
above all others needful, and hence 
shows itself essentially defective and 
uninspiring alike on its ethical and socio- 
logical and on its religious side. 

Now, in the first place, it is to be noted 
that Dr. Forsyth and his coadjutors in this 
matter, such as Canon Gore and Dr. 
Fairbairn, are not approaching this ques- 
tion of the Trinity in theold way. What 
is kindling their enthusiasm is the convic- 
tion that, altogether apart from what they 
regard as special Revelation, the recent 
developments of philosophical thought and 
of social ideas and sentiments all point to, 
and harmonise with, this conception of a 
“three-fold society” in theGodhead ; and 
that at the same time recent sociological 
insight has enabled us to see that the 
dogma of the Trinity is by no means an 
arbitrary and isolated truth, inasmuch as 
what we call “society” or “humanity ” 
is, in the opinion of Dr. Forsyth, a similar 
instance of an organic psychological unity 
embracing in itself a multitude of per- 
sonalities. Hence what constitutes the 
pith and animus of this recent crusade 
against a Unitarian view of the Godhead, 
is that its advocates believe that they have 
succeeded in rationalising this dogma of 
the Trinity, of divesting it to a large 
extent of its unattractive character as a 
complete mystery; and their hope and 
expectation is that by an ingenious blend- 
ing of ancient orthodoxy with recent 
idealism they may render the former more 
palatable to cultivated modern tastes, and 
so divert the interest of religious thinkers 
not only from denominational Unitarianism 
but, which is of still greater consequence, 
from that captivating doctrine of the 
Incarnation in Dr. Rashdall’s sense, which, 
as Dr. Forsyth and his friends are quite 
aware, is only in name distinguishable 
from Unitarianism. 

This curious combination of Hegelian- 
ism with ancient dogmatism—the grotesque 
incongruity of which we will refer to 
afterwards — will explain two marked 
features in Dr. Forsyth’s article. It will 
explain, in general, why he refers to Unit- 
arians with such condescension and pity as 
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being unfortunate, but ‘ incorrigible” 
individualists whom the grand progress 
of modern thought has left hopelessly 
behind the age; and it will also explain, 
in particular, why he is so confident that 
Dr. Martineau, “by the time that his two 
chief philosophic works were in print, was 
isolated and left behind, and knew that he 
was so.” Readers of Hegelian literature 
are familiar with this self-satisfied air of 
superiority. If due allowance is made for 
this somewhat premature assurance, the 
following interesting estimate of Dr. 
Martineau as a philosophical thinker will 
be found to contain some important and 
well-expressed truth, combined, however, 
we think, with serious error :— 


Martineau [says Dr. Forsyth] had a 
saddened sense that ere he published his 
maturest views thought had moved away 
from his position, and he was no longer in 
the van of philosophical progress. He 
delayed his books too long. He came out 
in the eighties with what would have been 
most relevant in the sixties. He won his 
battle by reconnaissances in force before 
he brought up his main body. His essays 
and teaching had made his contribution 
to the world of thought, which had gone 
on to new developments and new conquests. 
The utilitarianism which he fought so 
well had moved forward to a far larger 
construction of things in evolutionary ethics ; 
and his intuitionalism had expanded to meet 
this enlargement in the shape of Hegelian 
idealism. He stood between Mill and 
Green, Darwin and Bradley. He destroyed 
the hard, old individualism ; but he did not 
adapt himself to the new universalism, He 
remained to the last hampered by the relics 
of an old atomism which made him sus- 
picious of the new organic view of society. 


We quite agree with Dr. Forsyth that it 
would have been an advantage if Dr. 
Martineau had published his greater works 
much nearer the time when the main ideas 
in them took permanent shape in his own 
mind. But Dr. Forsyth is egregiously 
mistaken if he imagines, as he seems to 
do, that Dr. Martineau towards the close 
of his life was saddened by the apprehen- 
sion that recent philosophical doctrines, 
whether of the Spencerian or of the 
Hegelian type, would permanently sup- 
plant his most cherished basal ideas. He 
freely admitted that there were in these 
evolutionary and idealist treatises true and 
valuable conceptions and suggestions 
which, had he been able to re-cast his 
works, would have caused him in some 
measure to modify his views and his mode 
of expression ; but he firmly believed, 
and certainly many of the ablest living 
thinkers agree with him, that in so far as 
this ‘new universalism,” as Dr. Forsyth 
calls it, maintains that none of our moral 
self-determinations in seasons of tempta- 
tion could be other than they actually 
are; or teaches the doctrine that the in- 
dividual man and his development is a 
mere necessary product and organ of 
society ; or denies the existence of direct 
personal communion between the indivi- 
dual soul and the Father within it, such 
literature can have but a one-sided and 
transient influence, seeing that itis to a 
great extent the imperfect result of exclu- 
sive absorption iu intellectual interests ; 
and therefore is, and will be, rejected as 
erroneous, so soon as the ethical and 
religious life reasserts its strength, and 
claims to exert its due influence on the 
formation and formulation of ultimate 
philosophical ideas and convictions. And 
indeed it is already the fact that more than 
one most distinguished professor of philo- 
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sophy, who once held the new views which 
appear to have fascinated Dr. Forsyth, 
have on such fundamental questions as 
the nature of the Self and the Freedom 
of the Will now passed into confessed 
agreement with Dr. Martineau’s position. 
And there are not wanting even in Oxford 
at present conspicuous signs of a growing 
dissatisfaction with Hegelian psychology. 

On reading the concluding sentences in 
the above extract, the question naturally 
suggests itself whether Dr. Forsyth 
seriously believes that if Dr. Martineau 
had come to appreciate and accept the 
main principles of Mr. F. H. Bradley’s 
philosophy, and had modified his ethical 
and theological conclusions accordingly, 
his writings would have become more 
acceptable and helpful to the great religi- 
ous world than they now are. We can well 
believe that the philosophy of ethics and 
religion which is now shaping itself in the 
most earnest thought of our time will 
derive from the writers whom Dr. Forsyth 
mentions some aid in the formation of a 
more adequate conception of the mode of 
God’s immanence and activity both in 
outward Nature and in the inner life of 
man; but whatever may be the indebted- 
ness of the future philosophy of religion 
to writers like Green and Bradley, we feel 
no doubt that it will gratefully acknow- 
ledge a far deeper and more vital in- 
debtedness to those theistic and liber- 
tarian philosophers of whom Lotze and 
Martineau are the highest recent repre- 
sentatives. It would certainly be remark- 
able if a. satisfying religious philosophy 
should derive any of its most vital prin- 
ciples from a work such as Mr. Bradley’s 
“Appearance and Reality ”—a work which 
lends little or no support to any belief 
(Trinitarian or Unitarian) in a personal 
God, which contemptuously rejects the 
Freedom of the Will as beneath the 
notice of all self-respecting thinkers, and 
which regards the doctrine of a Future 
Life as in a high degree improbable. 
When the gifted Novalis said that, though 
philosophy can bake no bread, yet it can 
give us God, Freedom and Immortality, it 
must have been a philosophy singularly 
unlike Mr. Bradley’s which he had in 
view. 

It does not appear, then, that this “ new 
universalism ” is a very likely quarter in 
which to look for the dawning of such new 
intellectual light as shall make clear to all 
thoughtful minds that this dogma of a 
tri-une God is really after all the central 
truth of all philosophy—a truth in which 
is contained, for those who have eyes to 
see, the only clue to the solution of the 
deepest problems in ethics, in sociology, 
and in religion. 

For what is this grand conception which 
is destined, according to Dr. Forsyth, 
to make the Trinity as satisfying to the 
intellect of the critical philosopher as it 
has heretofore been to the faith of the 
unquestioning believer? This new idea 
which has been proclaimed by the advanced 
thinkers whom Dr. Martineau unfortu- 
nately lagged behind, is the doctrine of 
the Organic Unity of Society—a Unity 
which, in Dr. Forsyth’s view, is the earthly 
counterpart and analogue of that sublime 
social Unity of three Personalities in the 
essential life of the Eternal God. No 
wonder, then, that Dr. Forsyth so warmly 
congratulates his Trinitarian colleagues, 
and so feelingly commiserates Dr. Mar- 
tineau and the Unitarians generally on the 
unspeakable loss they have sustained 
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through not having sufficiently explored 
the “‘new universalism,’ and so missed 
seeing (as, strange to say, the new uni- 
versalists themselves have also done) that 
in the above sociological dogma we have 
the clearest illustration and the most 
powerful confirmation of the transcendent 
revelation of the tri-une, or social, nature 
of the Deity. 

Dr. Forsyth’s method of blending this 
recent sociological theory with the doctrine 
of the Trinity is thus presented :— 

The question of the Trinity is the question 
of the interpenetration of persons ina higher 
personality, the union of more than one in 
a spiritual personality, as suggested in the 
solidarity of a race of human individuals, 
no one of whom exists in an abstract and 
solitary self-identity. 

The words we have italicised show that 
Dr. Forsyth is here following the lead of 
some, but by no means all, Hegelian 
writers, such as Mr. Bradley and 
Professor Muirhead, who maintain that 
the individual man is no separate unit, 
no independent being in any sense, and 
that when he is so spoken of he is in- 
correctly: described, inasmuch as this so- 
called entity or unity is nothing more than 
“an abstraction” made by human 
thought from the only real unit, the 
social organism. That this view of the 
nature of the individual man is really 
adopted by Dr. Forsyth is also evident 
from his endorsement of the saying that 
“Collective humanity is really the true 
man.” Of course if thisis a correct account 
of human nature and of its relation to 
society, all true freedom of moral choice, 
all real moral responsibility, is, so far as 
regards the individual man, entirely out of 
the question. Theself-determinations which 
are continually modifying a man’s character 
for good or ill cannot possibly on this 
theory be in any degree other than they 
really are. Hach man is precisely that 
which the social unit, or organism, makes 
him. Heredity and environment deter- 
mine with equally invariable necessity 
every particular trait in the character of 
the hero and the philanthropist as in the 
character of the criminal, the miser, and 
the voluptuary. That which all Christians 
regard as the momentous fact of Sin— 
and which orthodox Christians like Dr. 
Forsyth consider to be of such a terrible 
and fundamental nature that nothing short 
of the death of one the three mutually 
interpenetrating persons on the Godhead 
can avail to neutralise its evil effects—this, 
from the point of view of that section of 
the new universalists with which Dr. 
Forsyth is here allying himself, is simply 
an interesting but complex question of 
social pathology. Indeed, in the view of 
this school of thought it is mtrinsically 
absurd to impute the sin or crime to the 
individual who is said to commitit. He, 
itis true, happens to be the last link in the 
chain of secondary causation ; but in reality 
he is but one of the channels, or vehicles, 
through which the unitary life of the 
social organism expresses itself. If there 
is anything to be truly called “sin” atall, 
it is simply the act of the collective com- 
munity. But if that social unit called 
“Society ” had a unitary consciousness 
and will (which it has not, but which it 
certainly ought to have if it bears the 
remotest resemblance or.analogy to Dr. 
Forsyth’s idea of the tri-une Godhead), it 
would naturally reply that the “sin” 
ought not to be imputed to it either ; for 
that it in turn is only the product of 
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biological and psychological necessities. 
We had, however, better not carry these 
deductions further, or we shall have to 
inquire whether the “divine unity of the 
three mutually interpenetrating persons ” 
can possibly feel anything more than an 
intellectual interest in the inevitable evolu- 
tion of this collective humanity. We only 
mention this to show the absurdities and 
the insurmountable ethical and theolo- 
gical difficulties which are necessarily pro- 
duced by this theory that the individual 
man has no real initiative and no free 
causality, but is merely a particular organ 
of a collective unity called society or 
humanity. To us, we must confess, it 
appears beyond measure strange that a 
thoughtful and highly gifted Christian 
minister, in his eagerness to upnold a 
purely speculative theological dogma, 
should thus identify himself with a view 
of human nature and of human character 
which, we cannot but think, is the direct 
antithesis of that view of the individual 
soul, of its personal freedom and responsi- 
bility, and of its immediate relationship 
with the indwelling Father, which pervades 
and characterises the best authenticated 
utterances of Jesus of Nazareth. 

We have little doubt, however, that the 
readiness with which Dr. Forsyth has 
embraced this dogma that “collective 
humanity is the real man” is to be ex- 
plained by his admitted acceptance of the 
Hegelian doctrine that in our moral 
choices and decisions, “itis the whole self 
that acts in each choice, and the whole self 
isa great tangle of mixed motives which 


- cannot be exposed and valued apart.” It 


is obvious that if this is a correct account 
of the nature of the Self and of its self- 
determinations in temptation, all real 
freedom of choice between possible alter- 
natives becomes impossible and unitelli- 
gible. We cannot talk of “a great tangle 
of motives” being free to choose between 
alternatives. One of the most valuable of 
Dr. Martineau’s permanent contributions 
to ethical thought is, we think, his 
thorough analysis and lucid exposure of 
this non-Christian psychology by which 
Dr. Forsyth has allowed himself to be 
captivated. And here we have a striking 
instance of the glaring inconsistencies in 
which Dr. Forsyth has involved himself 
in this elaborate endeavour to blend 
together very new Hegelianism with very 
old Christian dogmas. 

In his doctrine of the Self, as we have 
seen, he represents human nature as so 
coustituted that it is inconceivable that 
any man’s moral character should have 
developed in the slightest degree differently 
from what it has done; but in another 
part of his article he finds fault with Dr. 
Martineau’s conception of God, on the 
ground that it does not afford a satisfactory 
rationale of Divine Forgiveness. Now Dr. 
Martineau’s account of man’s freedom to 
sin, of God’s grace in affording new 
motives and new opportunities, of man’s 
repentance, and of God’s consequent for- 
giveness is, at any rate, perfectly self- 
consistent ; but what are we to say of a 
theory which first admits that no so-called 
sinner could possibly have left his so- 
called sins uncommitted, and then pro- 
ceeds to elaborate out of a threefold 
conception of the Godhead, a means of 
forgiving the unfortunate product of here- 
dity and environment? Surely if the 
Eternal had constituted human nature 
after the fashion which Dr. Forsyth has 
borrowed from the “new universalism,” 


the only kind of forgiveness admissible in 
such a case would be that described by 
Omar Khayyam, whose view of the nature 
of the human Self appears to have been 
closely akin to Dr. Forsyth’s :— 
Oh Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst 
make 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake ; 
For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d—Man’s forgiveness givo—and 
take ! 
Cuaries B. Upton. 


(To be continued.) 


DR, WILLIAM SHEPHERD, OF 
GATHACRE. 


Sizr,—In Tue Inquirer of Nov. 17 
there appears a notice of “Mr. J. L. 
Thornely’s sketch of the history of Gate- 
acre Chapel, but the writer has fallen into 
an error in ascribing the lines on his grave 
to Lord Brougham. The lines you give 
are onthe tombstone in the chapel-yard, 
and are by the late Edward Rushton, who 
was stipendiary magistrate for Liverpool. 
Mr. Rushton was in many ways a most 
remarkable and interesting man. Though 
originally a tradesman, so struck with his 
abilities were Mr. Canning, Dr. Shepherd, 
and others of his friends, that they urged 
him to study for the bar, which he did 
successfully and attained great distinction 
in the profession. There was a certain 
fitness in this tribute to the memory of his 
old friend the Doctor, as when Rushton’s 
father died not only did the Rev. William 
Shepherd carefully edit a small volume 
(1824) of poems and other writings by him, 
but it was accompanied by an apprecia- 
tive sketch of the author, a true lover of 
liberty, at a time when the expression of 
that sentiment had in it no mean element 
of danger ; and in the lines “ An Epistle 
to Edward Rushton,” at the close of the 
volume the Doctor tells of his friend’s 
fearless advocacy of the cause of the negro 
slave. 

The epitaph on the marble tablet in the 
chapel to the memory of Dr. William 
Shepherd is the one by Lord Brougham, 
his old friend. It is surmounted by a bust, 
the work of Isaac Jackson, of Liverpool, 
and. its completion was announced to the 
subscribers in a circular dated Nov. 22, 
1850, by Mr. James Thornely, Mr. J. L. 
Thornely’s father. 

Some further lines were written on the 
occasion of Dr. Shepherd’s death, which as 
they are very unlikely to have come before 
your readers may interest them. They are 
by a man whose noble character and high 
poetic attainments have never been 
adequately set forth. 

Lines written under a portrait of the 
Rey. Dr. Shepherd by the Rev. John 
Johns* :— 

Thou of long days and honours! on whose 
head 

The storms of Faction all their rage have 
shed, 

And on whose reverend pile of thoughtful 
brow 

Flourishes all too much the almond bough, 

Too much for those who fain would see thee 
wield 

The strength of youth in Freedom’s holy 
field, 

Is this thy likeness ? 

live 

All that mere form and light and shade 

could give 


Yes! we here see 


* Mr. Johns, author of the well-known hymn 
“Come, kingdom of our God,’ was a Devonshire 
map, who came from Crediton, to be first minister 
to the poor in Liverpcol, 


Of him, who left the Muses’ kindred choir, 

The Sage’s Scroll, the Poet’s rivalled lyre, 

To wrench the Bigot’s torch, the Tyrant’s 
chain, 

To brave 
plain, 

And bear Truth’s colours on through good 
and ill, 

In an outnumber’d cause, 
still !— 

As the smooth lake the mountain’s form, 
this page 

Gives back the tracery of majestic age ; 

Unflattered, unimpaired, thy very face 

Looks from this paper, where thy name we 


arm’d Faction on her chosen 


unvanquished 


trace— 

A needless aid—for who, that onco had 
seen, 

Would fail to recognise thy form and 
mien ? 


Not I, at least, who here at once regard 
The Pastor, Patriot, Scholar, Sage, and 
Bard, 
And who, while framing this unvarnish’d 
line, 
In silence supplicate the Will Divine, 
That distant, for our sakes, not thine, may 
be 
The sunset of thy bright mortality, 
The hour, by friendship feared, to virtue 
blest 
When Woscoe’s 
Roscoe’s rest. 
Francis NicHouson. 
84, Major-street, Manshester, Nov. 25. 


—————_+- se —____ 


Tue Rev. J. C. Hirst, of Gateacre, also 
writes, calling attention to a slip in our 
notice, quoting the price of Mr. Thornely’s 
pamphlet as 6s. instead of 6d., and sends 
us the inscription on the monument in 
the chapel, written by Lord Brougham, 
which is as follows :— 


Sacred to the memory of William Shep- 
herd, LL.D., for fifty-six years minister of 
this chapel. A man of undeviating in- 
tegrity in all the relations of life; an 
accomplished scholar and classical writer ; 
conversant with ancient and modern 
languages; well versed in the literature of 
both. Eminent for his wit, which was 
original and racy; of remarkable sagacity 
in judging of men and things. A staunch 
supporter of constitutional freedom. The 
undaunted enemy of oppression and abuse. 
A formidable adversary when his principles 
were assailed. A warm and_ steadfast 
friend at all times. ‘Towards deserving 
objects generous beyond his means. De- 
voting his life to the useful and honourable 
office of teaching and the sacred duties of 
his pastoral calling. 

Revered by his flock. 
Beloved by his friends, 
Respected by all. 

Born Oct.11, 1768. Died July 21, 1847. 


Friend shall share in 


Tur Rev. Charles Hargrove sends us 
the following correction, referring to his 
Yorkshire Letter of last week :—‘‘In the 
mention of Dewsbury ministers in last 
week’s Provincial Letter the name of Mr. 
Brinkworth was by accident substituted 
for Broadbent. A graver mistake was the 
omission of any mention of Mr. Constable’s 
ministry, which was a very long one for 
Dewsbury, extending from 1885 to 1890— 
if I am not mistaken, the very longest in 
the short history of the congregation. 
They were five years of comparative peace 
and prosperity, such as were not known 
before, nor have been since; if we could 
find such another constable of the peace 
we should do well. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first pest on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in th 


* week the better. : 
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THE BOYS IN OUR GREAT 
CITIES.—ILI. 


Foiiow1ne up the article on the above 
subject in last week’s issue of TH# 
Inquirer, Iam glad to be able to give 
now, in these columns, a brief description 
of the working of the Ist Company of the 
Boys’ Own Brigade at Stamford-street 
Chapel, London. It is given in the hope 
that others engaged in work among boys 
will adopt the same means of attaining the 
end we all desire and join with us in 
forming a strong and useful organisation. 

It was with much regret that the 
officers of this Company left the Boys’ 
Brigade, admiring as they did its methods 
of work and its workers, and so it comes 
about that the new organisation is, in 
many respects, modelled on the parent 
Brigade, its object being “to increase 
pure and upright living among boys and 
to promote habits of help, obedience, 
discipline, self-respect, and all that tends 
towards true manliness.” How do we try 
to do this in our “1st Company” ? I shall 
endeavour to explain. 

The boys come to us from workshops 
and offices (and alas! sometimes homes) 
where they are surrounded by sounds and 
sights tending to produce unhealthy and 
unclean thoughts, and we clearly recognise 
the fact that so far as we can overcome 

hese evil influences by giving our boys 
food for pure and healthy thoughts, so far 
will we gain the desired end. 

We take, then, our “raw recruit” and 
introduce him on some Thursday evening 
to the Company at “ Parade Drill,” and 
here he finds just what attracts him: a 
number of boys of his own age engaged in 
the many evolutions of marching drill and 
physical exercises—all acting together 
under command, all happy, and plainly 
showing him that they are stronger and 
more fit than himself, and he longs to join 
them. But first he must go through his 
weeks of recruit drill—and he is thus 
tested. Provided his enthusiasm remains 
with him during this time (it generally in- 
creases) he becomes at last a.“ private” 
and, in full accoutrement, looking de- 
cidedly smarter and brighter than before, 
he joins his comrades at drill, learning 
with them “ obedience, discipline, and self- 
respect.” 

With moderate success we have now 
gained one point—we have given our youth 
one interesting and absorbing subject for 
thought ; and only those who have used 
the method know its advantage. Of 
course this is not all; we must give our 
boy more opportunity still for growing in 
bodily strength, and this is supplied at 
the gymnasium. ‘To this, once a week, 
the boys come to swing their dumbbells 
and use the “bars” and “horse ” as only 
boys know how, and they are happy in 
their strength and think on ways and 
means of increasing it further—and we 
have gained another point. 

But we must not stop here. Our motto 
says to us “Quit you like men—Be 
strong!” But there is more required than 
physical strength. On another evening 
the Company meets at the “ Social Club.” 
Here the officer has an opportunity of 
appearing in his true light—that of an 
elder brother to the boys, joining in quiet 
conversation with them on many matters, 
discussions on current topics and enjoy- 
able games. And what can be found to 
better occupy the mind of a boy than a 


the asking from the “Company Library, ” 
a selection of really good and interesting 


books. 


We desire to promote the habit of help, 
our “Object” says, the habit of lending 
a hand to all God’s creatures whenever 
possible, and we bring this object specially 
« Ambulance 
Class.” Here a good doctor friend devotes 
his energy and many valuable evenings to 
teaching our lads that most noble of arts, 
It isa 
subject which elder boys especially enter 
into heart and soul, and that it occupies 
their minds during many of their spare 
hours is very apparent ; how far, however, 
the lessons lead to practical aid being 
rendered in cases of accident in workshop 
and in the street is not publicly known, 
for the London boy is modest when he has 


to the fore-front in the 


rendering aid to tbe injured. 


done a good deed—and may he ever remain 
so! 


Besides those mentioned above, a great 
many other activities may be iatroduced 
in connection with such Companies: other 
ciasses and clubs, marches to places of 


interest, or games, &c., on Saturdays, 


“ Sports days” and Summer Camps, but 


on these I must not dwell. 


With the object expressed above, our 


Brigade is open to receive as members 


boys and officers of all denominations and 
churches: does this mean that we neglect 


altogether the spiritual education of the 
lads? No, a thousand times, no. When 
we have in our organisation (as we hope 
to have some day) many Companies, then 
in each one the members will naturally be 
taught the religious views of the officers 
of that Company. With us this teaching 
is purely Unitarian, and our Sunday 
morning class and monthly ‘Church 
Parades” are among the most important 
meetings of all. 

Some may say that most of these meet- 
ings might be quite as successful without 
the introduction of the Brigade spirit at 
all, but we do not believe this to be the 
case. Having obtained a hold on the boys 
by means of the esprit de corps which is so 
evident in all good Brigade Companies, 
one finds the great secret of success. 
The officers become true comrades and 
brothers to the boys, entering into their 
lives and making them feel that they have 
true friends in the world, interested not 
only in their temporary happiness, but 
building the foundations for their future 
well-being. And by learning the habit of 
obedience to rules and trust in the makers 
of these rules, it is believed that the boys 
will appreciate more fully in future years 
of their lives the value of obedience to 
higher and mightier laws and a firm and 
manly trust in the highest law-giver of 
all, our all-loving Father. 

I therefore conclude by earnestly ad- 
vising any of the workers among “the 
boys in our great cities” who can do so to 
at least try for a season the method 
described above, for keeping in touch with 
the elder boys in our schools. 

Each new Company joining the organi- 
sation gives fresh inspiration to those 
already members, and I shall be exceed- 
ingly glad to supply further information 
as to the practical working of the Brigade 
to all desirous of starting and conducting 
Companies. 

The following practical details, extracted 
from the annual “ Membership Card” of 
the Ist Company, may serve to demon- 


good book? Here he may have such for | strate the methods of work adopted :— 


TERMS OF ENROLMENT. 

1. Boys wishing to enrol as recruits must 
satisfy the officers as to the following :— 

(a) They must be over twelve and 
under seventeen years old. 

(b) They must regularly attend a 
Sunday-school or other society sanc- 
tioned by the officers. 

(c) They must obtain the written con- 
sent of their parents or guardians. 

2. Recruits become full members if, after 
six weeks’ recruit drill, they are considered 
efficient by the officers. 

3. No entrance fee is charged, but id, 
per week is paid by each member of the 
Company. 

4. Members must provide themselves with 
their own caps, belts, and haversacks, cost- 
ing in all 2s. 

RULES. 

Members must give prompt and cheerful 
obedience to their officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

Members must at all times endeavour to 
behave in a gentlemanly and honourablo 
way. 

Members must come on parade sharp to 
the hour, looking smart and clean. 

The ‘* Company Committee’? shall con- 
sist of ali officers and non-coms., and shall 
meet when required for general business. 
Complaints and requests from the members 
as to the management of the Company must 
be brought up at these meetings, and at no 
other time. 

Promotions to the rank of lance-corporal 
shall be made by examination, such exami- 
nation to be set and judged by the captain 
and other officers ; all other promotions may 
or may not be made by examination as the 
officers decide. 

Five marks shall be awarded to each lad 
at drill parades: one each for ‘‘ Present,”’ 
‘* Harly,’’ ‘‘ Neatness,’’ ‘¢ Drill,’ and Sub- 
scription. One mark will be awarded for 
each attendance at Church parades or route 
marches. Bad behaviour at any meeting of 
the Company will render a lad liable to lose 
marks gained at the drill parades, &c. 

Joun C. Banuanrynu. 

47, Gorst-road, Wandsworth 

Common, S.W. 


KHASI HILLS UNITARIAN UNION. 
October, 1900. 


THE seventh anniversary of the Jowai 
Unitarian Free School was celebrated on 
Sept. 14. The school-house was taste- 
fully decorated with flowers, ferns, 
pictures, &. The programme included a 
Royal salute by the boys with the school 
flag and the Union Jack. <A selection of 
physical drill was gone through by the 
boys to the tune of the songs by the 
children. A party of the boys recited some 


‘poetical selections, and then the manager 


read the annual report of the school. 
Four children were sent up to the L. P. 
examination and three passed, one of whom 
got ascholarship of three rupees a month 
for two years. There were seventy-four 
children on the roll on Sept. 1, 1900, with 
three teachers. Beside the three k’s, 
sewing and knitting, music by the tonic 
sol-fa method, drilling and manners were 
also taught in the school. Mrs. Rita dis- 
tributed the prizes (books and clothes 
for poor children). A short address 
was then made by Mr. 8. H. Rita, the 
local magistrate. The needlework of the 
girls was examined by Mrs. Rita, who 
expressed herself pleased with it. The 
school was inspected by the Director of 
Public Instruction and by the Sub- 
Inspector of Schools during the year. It 
is proposed to start a carpentry class as 
soon as funds are raised for purchasing 
tools, &c. This is the only regular day- 
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school maintained by the Hnelish Unit- 
arian Mission in the Khasi Hills. The 
proceedings came to an end with the 
singing of the Natioual Anthem, “ God 
Save the Queen.” Mrs. Rita, with her 
usual generosity, gave a beautiful prize 
and ten rupees for the children. There 
were several other kind friends who 
kindly contributed to the prize fund. 
Copies of “Every Other Sunday,” kindly 
sent us by Mr. K. G. Wells, of Boston, 
U.S.A., were also distributed to all chil- 
dren, who were much pleased. 

The school enters into the eighth year, 
with high hopes of being the means of 
spreading the Liberal Faith and Civilisa- 
tion among the hill-people. 

From Sept. 27 to Oct. 7, 1900, I was in 
Shillong and the neighbourhood on a visit 
to our mission there. The church at 
Laban, a suburb of Shillong, was in a 
very flourishing condition, and the Unit- 
arians there were very enthusiastic and 
full of hope. The church was in charge 
of U Mar Singh, assisted by Durga 
Singh, Robin Roy, and U Singbor, 
formerly a veteran of the Demon worship 
system. I twice visited the village of 
Mawpat, where a little Unitarian colony 
was being formed by the Unitarians of 
Laitlyngkot for the purpose of cultivation, 
as the soil of the place is good. I also 
visited Laitlyngkot. Instead of going to 
preach to these people, I myself received a 
lesson from their steadfastness, hopeful- 
ness and simplicity, and their implicit 
faith in God. The one thing needful is a 
devoted missionary to lead and instruct 
these people. An English or American 
missionary devoting himself to uplift 
these people will find himself amply 
rewarded in the end. 

During my stay in Shillong I was in- 
vited to preach at the Mawkhar Brahmo 
Somaj, which I gladly did. I was also 
asked to speak twice at the meetings of 
the Khasi Young Men’s Association, a 
new organisation, started less than a year 
ago. 

“In my first lecture I spoke on the 
endurance of Faith and Hope and the 
need of the young society to have these. 
Members may dwindle down to a few 
supporters, but faith and hope will 
endure, and the society will ultimately 
flourish again. One of the.illustrations I 
cited was the recent incident in the Boer 
War: General Baller had faith in his 
ability to relieve Ladysmith, and had 
hope to drive away the besieging Boers. 
Although three or four times he was 
driven back across the River Tugela and 
lost many guns and men, his faith and 
hope were never driven away or captured, 
and in the end these triumphed and the 
besieged town relieved. 

Its objects are the promotion of 
social and moral progress, and the pro- 
motion of the knowledge of the one True 
God. Is not this the outcome of the 
preaching of the Liberal Religion by the 
Unitarians and Brahmos? At the back 
of this young society is Babu Jeebon Roy, 
retired magistrate, who is the most 
enlightened Khasi, and has done a great 
deal of public good. He has now a press 
in Shillong, in which he employs women 
also as compositors and distributors. He 
has written many educational books which 
we are using. He is very desirous of 
spreading the knowledge of the one True 
God, but objects to the name Unitarian or 
Brahmo, 

Hasom Kissor SINGH, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 


——~P pe 


[Notices and Reports for this Depariment should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 


Morning. | 
wees 
CHRISTMAS APPEALS, 
Manchester Domestic MHission, Willert- 


street.—The Rev. J. W. Bishop writes :—This 
year, I regret to say, the word urgent must be 
added to that of appeal, for already there is con- 
siderable poverty ia our district in consequence of 
sickness and shortness of work and the higher prices 
of food and coals, To cope with this it will be 
necessary that the amount received for the poor’s 
purse be largely augmented. With regard to our 
Christmas appeal, Iam in full hope that friends 
will be as generous asin previous years. We have 
been enabled to give Christmas cheer toa number 
of very poor people, and also to provide an evening 
of real enjoyment for upwards of 300 children and 
150 adults, Beyond this it has been our practice 
to present each scholar with a useful garment. If 
those in happier circumstances could realise the 
conditions under which our people live they would 
recognise what a boon all this is to them year by 
year. Friends will greatly help by sending money, 
left-off clothing, children’s garments or toys, which 
will be gratefully received by the Rev. J. W. 
Bishop, Mission House, Willert-street, Collyhurst, 
Manchester, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission.—The 
Rev. W. G. Cadman thanks the friends who have 
helped in former years, and again appeals for liberal 
help towards (1) the Christmas fund which ensures 
Christmas dinners in many poor homes, the various 
Christmas parties and entertainments at the Mis- 
sion, and provides a useful present (generally 
clothing or a book) for each of 300 Sunday scholars ; 
(2) the poor’s purse, which is at present worse than 
empty. This fund is used chiefly in assisting in 
several small pensions, and in helping the sick and 
aged. Parcels of clothing of every description, 
new and worn, will be thankfully received. All 
communications should be addressed to the Rev. 
W. G. Cadman, The Parsonage, Mansford-street, 
Bethnal Green, E. 


—_++——. 


Blackpool: Banks street.—On Wednesday 
week a most successful tea-meeting and entertain- 
ment were held in the new schoolroom, both 
largely attended. The chief part of the entertain- 
ment was a dramatic sketch, which proved most 
interesting and amusing. The congregation is 
showing great activity in every department. The 
new buildings are nearly completed, the painting 
and decoration of the church, and the repairing of 
the organ, are proceeding rapidly, and the various 
institutions connected with the church are working 
satisfactorily. The Sunday-school has improve- 
since the new schoolroom was opened ; the newly- 
formed Band of Hope is growing, and the Literary 
and Debating Society is also making progress. 

Bolton: Bank-street.—A beautiful memorial 
window, the gift of Mr. John Lawson, in memory 
of his parents, was dedicated at the services on 
Sunday, Nov. 25. In the morning the devotional 
service was conducced by the assistant minister, 
the Rev. E.S. Hicks, B.A., and the sermon, on 
“ Hope, the Anchor of the Soul,” preached by the 
senior minister, the Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 
At the evening service Mr. Street lectured on 
“Longfellow,” to a large congregation, this being 
the first of a course of lectures on ‘‘ Great Men of 
the Century.” The memorial window (the work of 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, London) is 
symbolic of ‘‘ Hope,” and is the centre of three ; it 
is anticipated that some day “Faith” and 
“Charity,” similarly represented, will make the 
group complete, 

Colne. — The Sunday-school sermons were 
preached on Sunday week by the Rey. Principal 
Gordon, of Manchester, the afternoon subject 
being “ Cease to do Evil: Learn to do Well,” and 
that in the evening “Under Authority.” There 
were large congregations, and the amount raised 
was above the average. 

Dover.—On Tuesday evening a tea and public 
meeting were held in the church. The Rey. S. 
Burrows presided, and spoke on ‘‘ What we have 
Done and what we can Do,” urging the friends to 
be even more zealous and earn-st than in the past. 
The Rev. T. Shakespeare gave an _ interesting 
account of his work amongst some religious in- 
quirers at Deal. Mr, E. Chitty spoke on the need 
for some religious service on receiving new mem- 
bers, Mr. Dorrington Boyle urged the use of pic- 
tures in our churches, and Mr. W. Dawes gave a 
pleasant account of his visit, as a delegate, to the 
Provincial Assembly at Horsham. The proceedings 


were varied by music and songs, and the aitendance 
was very good, 

Liverpool: Hope street Church —A pleasant 
function took place in the Church Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 25, being the last Sunday of the 
Rey, A. Cobden Smith’s period of work in Liver- 
poo}, where he has for eighteen months’ been act- 
ing as assistant to the Rev. R. A. Armstrong. Mr, 
Smith addressed the assembled Sunday scholars, 
urging them to work for the prosperity of the 
school, so that by their efforts it may advance in 
usefulness. Then Miss M. Haydon, for the elder 
girls, and Mr, R. Wocdhead,’ for the elder boys, 
briefly expressed their appreciation of Mr. Smith’s 
work amongst them, his ready help to all the 
societies, and his interest in the welfare of each 
individual member. They deeply regretted his 
departure, The Rev. R. A. Armstrong then pre- 
sented Mr, Smith with a handsome study chair, 
from the scholars (especially the class of elder 
boys), the teachers, and a few other friends, Mr. 
Armstrong testified to Mr. Smith’s good work, and 
wished him God speed in his new sphere. 

Lendon: Bermondsey.—After cleaning and 
redecoration the Bermondsey Church was reopened 
last Sunday evening. There was a very marked 
increase in the usual congregation, nearly 200 being 
present, the largest for some years, with the excep- 
tion of the occasion of the Rev. Stopford A, Brooke’s 
visit. The interior of the church has been greatly 
improved in appearance, the walls being coloured in 
green and white, and the fine ceiling picked out in 
cream. What with the new incandescent lighting, 
the red matting, and ferns and flowers, the whole 
effect was very cheerful and pleasing. Mr. E. 
Howard, who has charge of the work, gave an 
address from the words, “ Forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of Gud in Christ 
Jesus.” It was a good thing, Mr. Howard con- 
tended, for an individual or a church to disen- 
cumber itself of painful and unfortunate memories, 
The race of life, and especially spiritual strivings, 
taxed our powers to the utmost and recollections 
of some unfortunate part, while sometimes useful 
for present guidance, were often a great impediment 
in pressing towards the mark of our high calling. 
In this sense and for this purpose forgetting the 
things that are behind was a wise and necessary 
policy. An orchestral quartette, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Maud E. Aldis, greatly added to the 
attractiveness of the musical part of the service. A 
new feature was introduced on Sunday evening, and 
is to be continued every Sunday, in a sacred concert, 
held at the close of the service. On Monday even- 
ing the first of the popular entertainments was 
given, when about 200 people were present. Next 
Monday, Mr. Cressy S. Edmondson, who knows 
South Africa as few men do, will lecture on “ Life 
in Rhodesia,” iilustrated by neary 100 limelight 
views. 

Middlesbrough.—On Noy. 18 Sunday-school 
anniversary services were held, the preacher 
being the Rev. E, Ceredig Jones, MA., of Brad- 
ford, who gave two eloquent addresses, The 
“ Anniversary Service” by Miss Maud Turner was 
used, and was much enjoyed by scholars and con- 
gregation. The congregation in the evening was 
very good. On the following Wedaesday the annual 
tea and entertainment took place, and proved to be 
the most successful gathering that there has been 
for many years. The programme included glees, 
by the church choir, and action songs, &c. A play, 
entitled Prince Bulbo, adapted from Thackeray’s 
“ Rose and the Ring,” performed by some of the 
elder scholars, was much enjoyed. The programme 
closed with a “humorous sketch” by two mem- 
bers of the choir. 

Monton.—The meeting on Saturday, Nov. 17, to 
welcome the Rev. Ambrose Bennett, M.A., as 
minister of Monton Church, briefly reported in our 
last issue, was very largely attended. After tea 
the chair was taken by Mr. G. H. Leigh, who was 
supported by the Revs, A. Bennett, 8. A. Steinthal, 
and J. R. Bailey (of the Eccles Congregational 
Church) ; Messrs. John Dendy and W. E. Nansen 
(secretary). Among others present were the Revs. 
E. P. Barrow, P. Prime, G. Knight, W. E. George, 
Wilfred Harris, and W. R. Shanks, the Mayor of 
Eccles, Messrs. J. H. Brooks, Perey Leigh, H. S8. 
Golland, and Councillor Clarke. Letters of regret 
for absence were received from the Rev. H. E. Dow- 
son and other ministers in the Province, and from 
several Nonconformist ministers of other connec- 
tions, several of whom bore testimony to the high 
esteem in which the Rev. P. M. Higginson was 
held by ministers and members of neighbouring 
churches. The Chairman offered a warm welcome 
to Mr. Bennett, and expressed their pleasure in 
having in Mr, Bailey so worthy a representative of 
the ministers of neighbouring churches present with 
them, Whatever differences of doctrine or method 
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might separate them they were actuated by 
one common principle and desire to do what was 
possible in the direction of Christian work. He 
referred to the Bi-centenary of Monton Church, 
and the principle of freedom, so honourably main- 
tained by Manchester College, at Oxford, on which 
their religious faith was founded. He recalled the 
long ministry of the Rev. R. Smethurst in the first 
half of the century, that of the Rev. T. E. Poynt- 
ing, from whom many of them had learnt so much, 
in whose time the present church was built, and of 
his successor, the Rev. J. Harwood. Mr. Higginson 
for fifteen years had devoted himself entirely to the 
interests of the church and school, and it was a great 
sorrow to many of them to feel that his health no 
longer permitted him to continue. They all trusted 
that his journey to Egypt and Palestine might be 
the means of renewing his health, and that they 
might have many opportunities of seeing him 
amongst them again. Those ministers he had re- 
ferred to had all been faithful men, and each in his 
own day had done what he could to build up the 
spiritual life of their church, and to lead up to what 
might be termed their present prosperous condition, 
The future of the ministry was entrusted to Mr. 
Bennett, and he was convinced it could be in no 
better hands. Mr. Bennett would maintain abso- 
Jutely the traditions of their church. In him they 
would find a strong and devoted leader in every 
branch of their activity and interests. The church 
and school were absolutely one, He had been 
closely connected with both, and he was more than 
convinced that they could not be separated. He 
hoped there would be the same unity of spirit in 
the future in relation to the church and school life. 
Mr. John Dendy also welcomed Mr. Bennett, on 
behalf of the congregation. It was a momentous 
occasion, fraught with such great possibilities for 
both minister and people, and much must depend 
upon the tone and temper they assumed towards 
one another. There must be wide tolerance, for 
inevitably they would find points of opinion upon 
which they were not all agreed. There must be a 
generous charity on both sides, for which of them 
had not faults, and perhaps above all they must 
pray for the absence of that spirit of carping criti- 
cism and fault-finding which were the deadliest foes 
of allhuman relationships. Those were large de- 
mands to make, but if they were to succeed they 
would have to comply with them. Their thoughts 
turned to the church, not the beautiful edifice but 
the spiritual church, made by souls and not by 
hands, of which they were only temporary mem- 
bers. It had been for more than 200 years a centre 
of Christian work. They had a noble past, but 
vain would be their glory in it if it did not inspire 
them to a noble future. There had come down 
to them a noble inheritance, the right of not merely 
those who, like himself, had known no other 
spiritual home, but equally the right of all. It was 
an inheritance which brought with it responsibili- 
ties and duties which they might not shirk. They 
welcomed Mr. Bennett to a share of their sacred 
privileges and also to a share in their responsibili- 
ties. The chairman had rightly said that there was 
no division between church and school, and they 
were united in their welcome the better to empha- 
sise their union in the bond of Christian brother- 
hood. Mr. Bennett’s chief hope was in the young, 
and he could offer no better wish for the future 
than that he might be as successful and as good a 
teacher to the young of that church as Mr. Poynt- 
ing had been to some of those present. They were 
looking to Mr. Bennett as guide and helper, but not 
merely in doctrinal instruction. Love was ever 
more than acreed. It would be by his example, 
sympathy, and steady incitement and encourage- 
ment that they might hope to obtain some day the 
vision of God, the peace that passeth understand- 
ing. They were justified ia looking forward to the 
future with a glad confidence and bright hope. Re- 
ference had been made to the fact that they were 
on terms of brotherly goodwill and kindly regard 
with all their neighbours and churches. It was one 
of the most hopeful signs that never had there been 
such a time of friendly and neighbourly goodwill in 
the churches around them, They rejoiced in it, and 
let them not forget that it was to the personality 
and work of their late minister they owed that posi- 
tion, He concluded with earnest words of sympathy 
and welccme to Mr. Bennett, and the prayer that 
the blessing of God might rest upon their union. 
The Rev. S. A. Steinthal, on behalf of the 
ministers of the Manchester District, joined 
heartily in the welcome, and was followed by the 
Rev. J. R. Bailey, who, in a very cordial speech, 
said that though he had no mandate from his 
brother ministers of that district, he knew that he 
could speak for them in joining as he did in that 
welcome, The brothers of the ministers’ fraternal, 
of which he had the honour to be first president, 
and their late minister, Mr, Higginson, the second, 
would give Mr, Bennett the heartiest welcome to 
s 


Eccles andt he circle to which they belonged. Of that 
circle Mr. Cremer, Vicar of Eccles, was an esteemed 
member. Mr. Bailey, after humorous references to 
his own association with Unitarians, spoke of the 
debt the Evangelical churches owed to Unitarians 
in bringing out the truth of the humanity of Christ, 
and modifying views of the atonement and of the 
right interpretation of the Bible, He concluded by 
offering to Mr. Bennett a hearty welcome and God- 
speed. The Rev. A. Bennett, in responding, said 
that he felt very deeply the warmth of their wel- 
come aud the responsibilities on which he was 
entering. The central aim before him in his 
ministry was best expressed in the words of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury when he accepted the 
Primacy—namely, to make it easier for Christians 
to become better Christians, to make it easier for 
those who were not Christians to become Christians. 
The aims of the Primate were the aims of the 
minister of Monton Church. He thanked Mr. 
Steinthal and Mr. Bailey for the heartiness of their 
welcomes. Mr. Bailey and he were acting in 
different regiments, but they were soldiers of one 
army marching in one direction, and they owed 
allegiance to one common Lord. He gave them a 
word of warning. They must not expect too much 
in the early days, Like a plant taken from its soil 
they must find that after his six years in Chester- 
field some of the good Chesterfield earth would be 
found clinging to his roots. They would think 
none the worse of him on that account. He knew 
well enough that he would find the Monton earth 
as warm and kindly and conducive to growth as the 
place he had left. He did not doubt that one in 
sympathy and one in aim they might produce fruits 
which would be worthy to present before their 
Father. A short musical programme having been 
rendered by the choir, the hymn “ Through the 
night of doubt and sorrow ” brought the proceed- 
ings to a close. - 

Nottingham: Christ Church.—Last Sunday 
the Rev. W. Lindsay made reference to the late Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and recalled the fact that years 
ago he had given permission for a performance of 
Pinafore, in aid of the school funds. 

Reading.—The annual sale of work was held on 
2ist inst. There wasa large attendance, and the 
sales were very satisfactory. 

South Shields.—The special effort which the 
congregation are making for the placing of a resi- 
dent minister here has been well responded to, and, 
thanks to the kind assistance of;friends at New- 
castle-on-Tyne and elsewhere, about £75 per annum 
has been promised towards the £100 required. It 
is hoped that by the end of the year the full amount 
will have been covered, and the committee are 
making arrangements for Mr. Paxton to commence 
his duties with the New Year. The church mem- 
bership is being gradually increased, and the 
attendances are better than they have been for 
some years past. During the week lantern lectures 
and classes for the children are held, and every- 
thing points to the New Year commencing a new 
life in the history of the church. 


Gop never would have called me to 
enter into a higher life if He had placed me 
in circumstances where it was impossible. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR. 
—— 

A SALE OF WORK will be held in the School- 
room, EFFRA-ROAD, BRIXTON, on WEDNES 
DAY, December 5th, from 4 to 10, and will be 
Opened by Mrs. Buake ODGERS, 


Admission free. 


ROOKFIELD CHURCH SUNDAY 
SCHOOL, GORTON, 


The attention of our Friends is respectfully 
called to the BAZAAR we intend holding on the 
6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th Feb., 1901, and we cordially 
invite their assistance and support. 

Contributions, either in Money or Goods, will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged by the 
undersigned, 

G. DANIELS, 13, Wellington-terrace, 
Reddish (Hon, Treas.) ; 

C. BROADHURST, 213, Hyde-road, 
Gorton, and 

F. HARTLEY, 21, Hall-street, Gorton 
(Hon. Secs. ). 


DEATHS. 


Rawpon—On the 22nd Nov., at Underbank, 
Elstree, Herts, suddenly, Henry Greenwood 
Rawdon, M.D,, formerly of Liverpool, 


CoA TN DAL. 


eee 
SUNDAY, December 2, 


Sie 


Our 


gS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
inthe alendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 6.20 
P.M., Mr. E. Howarp. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m., Boys’ Brigade Service, “ A Brave Man 
—John Bidle,” Rev. FrEDERIC ALLEN, and 7 
p.m. Rev. F. W. Stantey, “A Great City’s 
Needs.—V. ‘ Religion.’ ”’ Monday, Dec. 3rd, at 
7.30 P.M., Bands of Hope and Mercy Concert. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. Rev. F. W. Stantzy, and 7 p.m., Rev, 
Freperic ALLEN. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,11a.M.and 7 P.M.,Rev. J. Pace Hoprs 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Frank K. Freeston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woors Pereis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epaar 
Daptyy, 11.15 a.M.,, “St, Paul’s Autobiography,” 
and 7 p.m. “Christ in Hades.” Children’s 
Class, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Gwitym Evans, B.A, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawns Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
ll a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CHyYNOWETH POPE. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A, 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. G. CartTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrinaton. Service for 
Children, 3 p.m. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Mr. Lucxine TAVENER, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Rev. W. Wooprina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11la.m, 
Mr. J. C. Parn, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. W. H. 
SHRUBSOLE, F.G.S. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m,, Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, B.A., Which God ?” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A.,and7 P.M., 
Rev. T, E. M. Epwarps. ‘ 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev, 
Dr. Mummery. 


ee 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 
“ Supply.” 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
RowLanpD Hixt. 

BuackPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BuLacKroon, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bopeni Suir. 
Boottz#, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. Mortey MILs. 
BourneEmMoutTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C, Cox. 
BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Cergpia Jonus, M.A. 
Bricuton, ChristChurch(FreeChristian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M, and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 
CantERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.M., 
Rey. 8. Burrows. 
Dxat and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11 A.M, and 6,30’P.M., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.M 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev, 8S. Burrows . 
EastTBourng, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m, and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev, R, C, Dendy, 
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Gumprorp, Ward-strees Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. 8, Lane BUCKLAND. 

HAStines, Free Christian Church, South Terrace 
(opposite Recreation Ground), 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARtTEn, 
Lerps, Mili Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Rev. 

C. Hararove, M.A. 

LisearD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. STEPHENS, 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Mr. 
Morton Barnes, B.A., and 6.30 P.M., Rev, 
W. J. Jupp. 

LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m., 
Young People’s Service, Rev, W. J. Jurr, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. R. A. "ARMSTRONG, B.A., Lec- 
ture on “ George Eliot.” 

LiverpPoon, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kuz, 

ManouustEr, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Maraarr, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 4.M., 
Rev. F . B. BARNHILL. 

Nzwrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev 
CLEMENT E. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
J. E. Opamrs, M.A. 

PortsmMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomMas Bonn. 

PorrsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m. Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramsgate, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 
Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 

11.15 am. and 6.30 P.M. 

RocupatE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.M.and 6 P.M., 
Rev. T, P. SPEDDING. 

SoaRBoROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. JamEs TAYLOR. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev, W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’sGreen, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denvy. Stables in the 
grounds. 

SourHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m, 
(Children’ s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Duar. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, $5) A.M, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TONBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m., Mr. C. T. Dopp, and 6.30 P.M., 
Mr. E. H. PERRIS. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6,30P.M., 
Rey. H. Rawiines, M.A, 


————————— oe 
IRELAND. 


WARRENPOINT, co, Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mgqione. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


——————————————___<_ 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH, 


4 THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Deec. 2nd, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “he Modern Revision of Christ's 
Code—Regarding the Provision for Material Needs.” 


eS ee ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.— Dec. 2nd, 
at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “ Anglo-Saxons 
and Others,” 


1 Bab eters MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. Subject, “Dr. Martineau’s 
Philosophy of Religion.” Opened by LUCKING 
TAVENER. Tea at Six o’clock. All welcome. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.If, 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. J. B. 
BARNHILL, 26, Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C. 


Aue EASTERN UNION OF UNIT- 
ARIAN & FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 
-—The PULPIT at King’s Lynn is VACANT, 
Communications may be addressed to the Rev. 
AtrreD Hatt, Martineau House, Magdalen-strect, 
Norwich (Hon. Sec.), 


ASSOCIATION SUNDAY. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1900, 


The Treasurer (Mr, Oswald Nettlefold), on behalf 
of the Commirree of the British and Fornicn 
Unrrartan AssocraTion, acknowledges with thanks 
the following Collections received up to Nov. 29 :— 
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Schools, ete. 
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EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


——— 

PrincipAL—Miss BAILY. 
HzEADMISTRESS— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B,A.Hons, 
—o—. 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 


Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


_—_— 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL eo 


Papils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 


to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 
ghee WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL ? 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRomMyaRD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessiz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 


Osterberg). 

A YOUNG LADY (an orphan) de- 
desires a situation as NURSERY GOVER- 

NESS or MOTHER’S HELP.—Address, G. K, 

care of the Rev. E. Cerepie Jones, 43, Blenheim- 

road, Bradford. 


ANTED, shortly after Christmas, a 

responsible SEWING MAID. Care of 

some upstairs housework, with a girl under her.— 

Apply to Mrs, SypNzy CourTavULD, Bocking-place 
Braintree. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O # onthe minimum monthly balances, ° 
[nen not drawn below £100, if 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


1 cade Ay 
—_ posits, repayable on demand. = 
2 27/o 2 ve 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


eetate FRANOIS RAFENSOROFT, Manager 
Telephone No. & Holtern. 
Telegraphte Ada@yess; ¢BIRKESOR, Lonpow,” =~ * % 
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Just Published. With 2 Portraits, crown 8yo, 12s. 6d. 


IARTINEAU. 


A Biography and Study. 
By A. W. JACKSON, A.M. 
LON DOW =. InOINGIM ANS; GREEN, 26 CO. 


JAMES 


Board and Residence. 
— 
A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOMH near Victoria, Terms 


moderate.—Mre, Ropgrt Turner, 94 Grosvencr. 
road, S.W, 


BeAkD and RESIDENCE —Private, 

superior, quiet FAMILY HOME. Permanent: 
or otherwise. Electric light; bathroom, Refer- 
ences,—Miss PENNY, 18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, London, 


NOW- READY. 
Cr. 8yo0, 80 pp. cloth, red edges, 1s. net, by post 1/2. 
Seven Services for Public Worship. 


WITH SPECIAL PRAYERS AND THANKSGIVINGS. 
Compiled by W. COPELAND BOWIE. 


Contents.— First Order of Worship.—Secord 
Order of Worship.—Third Order of Worehip.— 
Fourth Order of Worship.—Fifth Order of Worship. 
—Sixth Order of Worship.—Seventh Order of 
Worship.—Introductory Services for Special Days: 
Christmas Day ; Easter Sunday ; Memorial Service. 
—Special Prayers and Thanksgivings: Children’s 
Service ; Harvest Service ; For those in Afiliction ; 
For those in Bereavement ; Thanksgiving and Re- 
solve ; Prayer for Geod Friday ; Prayer for Whit 
Sunday ; Prayer for the.New Year ;. Prayer for 
our Country ; Index to Chants and Psalms.—List 
of Scripture Lessons. ; ; 

Congregations adopting the Book of Services and 
ordering not less than 25 copies at a time will be sup- 
plied carriage free, and 10 per cent. discount will be 
alowed for cash with order, Congregations ordering 
not less than 100 copies at a time will be supplied 
carriage free, and 15 per cent. discount will be 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station ab Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENY, 
Unrivalled position on ses front, close te the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pooocg. ; 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CuaLpEcorT Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEHONARDS.—‘‘ Crantock,” 59 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and re ceorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr, and Mra. Sipnry P. Porter, 


THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN. 


——_—> 
With the New Century 
THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN will commence a 
new Series, entitled: 

THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 

It will contain, as before, Sunday School Lessons 
for every Sunday in the year. 

A page will be devoted to news from our Schools, 
especiaily any news relating to the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and to the formation of new 
Societies. 

A cover will also be added, on which only the 
name of the paper and contents will be printed, so 
that the three plain sheets can be used for Lecal 
Advertisements of School News or as a Church 
Calendar. Special reductions will be made to 
Schools taking a large number of copies, or to 
Churches wishing to use it as a Parish Magazine. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE THE TERMS :—1 copy, post 
free, per annum, ls. 6d. ; 8 copies, 4s. ; 6 copies, 7s.; 
12 copies, 12s.; 50 copies, £2 2s, ; 100 copies, 


lowed . 
allowed for cash £3 15s. 


Orders for the New Year should be sent to Miss 
HaywarD, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders should be made 
payable to Miss Lawrence, and addressed to the 
Editor of Zhe Christian Freeman, care of Miss 
Haywarp. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A SERMON BY THE 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 

Subject for December.—“ Lessons from the New 
World.—&. The Reign of Christ in the Land of the 
Alinighty Dollar,” 

Price 1d. 

Bound Volumes, containing the last 24 Sermons, 
now ready, price 2s, 6d., 3d. extra postage. 

Cuas. Strainer, 82, Ravenswood-terrace, Hyde 
Park, Leeds. 


JOHN PAGE BOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


Prick THREEPENCE. 
PA enc 


Contents for DECEMBER. 

To Readers and Friends. 

“Phis Wonderful Nineteenth Century ; cr, Some of 
the Disadvantages and Dangers of Modern 
Civilisation.” 

Matter ; and Behind it, 

A Scientific Basis of Belief in a Future Life, 

Our Pillory and our un-English War. 

Notes by the Way and Notes on Books, 

To Christ at Christmas: a Poem. 


ENLARGED. 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
Wittiams and Noraats, and all Booksellers. 


os 


FREDK., LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


J ON HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 

The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickins, Sheridan, Colman, and -other Popular 
Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies. Address: Fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


FOUNDATION TRUTAS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, in celebration of the opening of the Twentieth 
Century, offers gratis and post free to Clergymen and Ministers of all denominations, Students for the 
Ministry, Missionaries, Lay Preachers, Bible Readers, aud Suaday-School Teachers, a set of 12 booklets of 
32 pp. each, on “Founpation TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.” They will consist of extracts 
from the theological writings of EmaNnuEL SWEDENBORG, and will be issued monthly during 1901. The 
subjects will be:—1. God ; 2. The Incarnation ; 3. Redemption ; 4. The Sacred Scripture; 5. The 
Divine Providence; 6. Charity, or Love to the Neighbour; 7. Faith and Life; 8. Death and Resurrection; 
9. The Intermediate State, and Judgment ; 10. Heaven ; 11. Hell 3 12. The Second Coming of the Lord. 


Early application to be made on the following form :— 
To the Aaznr of the SwepENBora Society, 1, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Please send to me, gratis and post free, the 12 booklets (or Part 1) “ Foundation Truths of the 
Christian Religion.” : 


Signature 


HZ. Address 


Qualification 


To purchasers the set of 12 booklets will be supplied, post free, at the nominal price of one shilling. 
Lo all who apply a copy of No. 1 will be sent gratis, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised Temperance Horen in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 
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SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


‘‘QureTopE, Lonpon.” 


Telegrams : 


[QTHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGF, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
Directors. 
Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrenos, Bart., 23, 
Mincing-lane, F.C. 
Deputy-Chatrman—Mazx H, Jupax, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 
F.H. A, Harnoastie, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., 8. W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tuise-bill, 8.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “F'airholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs. Henry Ror, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 168. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s,8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase housea for their ownoccupaticn, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


Printed by Wooprati & Kinper,70 to76,Long Acre W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kennepy, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHN Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, EC. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Hzeyrwoor, Deansgate,— 
Saturday, December 1, 1900, 
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THE new Parliament, the fifteenth of the 
Queen’s reign, was opened on Monday, 
and Mr. Gully was elected for the third 
time Speaker of the House of Commons. 
The immediate business of the House is 
to vote additional war supplies, all the 
other business remaining to be dealt with 
in the new year; but occasion will 
doubtless be found to throw some light on 
the present position of the miserable con- 
flict in South Africa, and the painful 
rumours which have been circulated as 
to the recent conduct of the war. 


Aut things considered, it is a matter 
for congratulation that the London School 
Board has retained a Progressive majority, 
though a smaller one than before. The 
result of the voting gives 28 Progressives, 
25 Moderates, and two Roman Catholics 
on the new Board. This will enable the 
Progressives, if they diligently attend to 
their duties, to control the committees 
and the Board; and, as several of the 
Moderates are really “moderate,” there 
ig no serious risk of any attempt being 
made to re-open the religious question. 
There was very great apathy at the elec- 
tion, and only a small number of people 
took the trouble to go to the poll. Un- 
fortunately, this led to the defeat of three 
excellent. members of the late Board— 
Miss McKee, Mr. Shepheard, and Mr. 
Warmington. We are glad that such 
steadfast friends of education and religious 
freedom as Miss Eve, Miss Homan, Mrs. 
Maitland, Miss Morton, Mr. Bruce, Mr. 
Macdonald, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Mundella, 
Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Wallas 
were elected. We may look forward to 


hree years of quiet steady educational 
work, 

Mr. Sroprorp Brooke has been obliged 
by prudence, which all his friends will 
warmly approve, to abandon his lectures 
at University College for the present 
year. Though continuing to make good 
progress, and capable of facing the risk 
of lecturing on Thursday, Mr. Brooke’s 
doctor and the lectureship committee 
were of one mind in counselling postpone- 
ment, und he has therefore determined to 
rest until after Christmas, and promises 
the eight remaining lectures early in the 
new year, beginning probably the third 
week in January. When the exact date 
is fixed it will be duly announced. 


THE Committee of the Yorkshire Unit- 
arian Union are organising a Forward 
Movement to cover the whole of their 
great district. Their special aims are to 
draw more closely together the bonds of 
inter-congregational fellowship, to estab- 
lish more firmly and endow with new 
power and life the existing churches, and 
to discover and use a simpler and more 
winsome way of setting forth the religious 
value of our common faith. They will 
begin the new century with a great united 
service of self-consecration, to be held in 
Mill-hill Chapel. It will be followed by a 
lunch and then by a Conference, to which 
definite proposals, now being prepared by 
a sub-committee, will be submitted. 
These will probably include the appoint- 
ment of a minister-at-large for the York- 
shire district; the adoption of a church 
record in common; the provision of new 
opportunities for intercourse between 
distant congregations ; and a simultaneous 
mission, for the sanctifyingand strengthen- 
ing of the churches, in the early part of 
March, 1901. 


WE reported a fortnight ago the hearty 
welcome given to the Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams at Bankipore. On Oct. 26 he 
delivered his lecture on “Science and 
God” in the Government College hall to 
an audience of over 300, Mr. Havilland 
Le Mesurier, District Magistrate, in the 
chair. On Oct. 27 he gave his lecture on 
“Thomas Carlyle” in the same college 
hall. The hall was crowded with an 
audience of more than 400, which repre- 
sented all the cultured classes of the com- 
munity, both European and native. Mr. 
G. W. Place, District Judgé, presided. A 
hearty vote of thanks was given to the 
lecturer on the motion of Babu Purendu 
Narayan Singh, M.A., Government 
Pleader. On Oct. 28 Mr. Williams visited 
the Bidhan Ashram (Student’s Boarding 
House) of the New Dispensation Church, 
and addressed a few words to the Theo- | 
logical Class, and other students who were | 


present. On Oct. 29 he conducted divine 
service, and preached a sermon on “ The 
Unknown and the Known God” to a 
good congregation in the Ram Mohun 
Roy Seminary. Oa Oct. 30 he visited 
the Brahmo Girls’ School, the Ram 
Mohun Roy School, the Boarding House 
connected with it, and the Sadhan Asram, 
an institution under the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, Calcutta. The men and women 
who have joined it as its workers have 
left their secular employments in order to 
devote themselves entirely to the propa- 
gation of theism. In the evening of the 
same day a social gathering was held at 
the Bungalow of Babu Brahma Deonar- 
ayan, the grounds of which were illumi- 
nated for the occasion. There were present 
Brahmos, Hindus, and Mahommedans. 
Several interesting questions in theology 
were discussed. On Oct. 31 Mr. Williams 
delivered a lecture on “The Origin, 
Nature, and Destiny of Man” in the 
Behar National College hall. Mr. R. IL. 
Hare, Commissioner of the Division, pre- 
sided over a crowded audience of 350. 
These engagements completed the tour, 
and Mr. Williams returned to Calcutta. 


THE Sunday School Association has 
once more issued a valuable catalogue of 
books suitable for young people, and for. 
libraries and prizes. The books are grouped 
according to price, and distinguished as 
suitable for children under and _ over 
twelve years ofage. Atthe same time the 
new volume of The Helper is announced, 
edited thisyear by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
and offering a rich store, of which we shall 
shortly have an opportunity of saying 
more. Young Days, edited by the Rev. J. 
J. Wright, also promises excellently for 
the new year. 


—< 


THERE seems no limit to Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll’s successful energy. His newest 
undertaking The British Monthly isin the 
same form as the Bookman, but is much 
more profusely illustrated. It is to be 
“ An Illustrated Record of Religious Life 
and Work.” With the first (December) 
number, there is a special illustrated sup- 
plement with descriptive articles by Dr. 
Parker, the Rev. Hugh Black, and the 
Editor, on “The Union of the Scottish 
Churches.” One of the chief articles in 
the body of the magazine tells of Dr. 
Alexander. McLaren and his Union Chapel 
at Manchester, opening with a fine portrait 
of the old man. Near the end poor Mary 
E. Wilkins has a short story, “An Old 
Arithmetician,” sadly mixed up with 
somebody’s “ Blood Mixture,’ somebody 
else’s cure for ‘“ All Fat People,’ a Novel 
Prize Competition, and other delectable 
things. Of course it pays, but it sets 
one’s teeth on edge. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Jesus of Nazareth: Lessons of his Life, 
Death, and Resurrection learnt at Ober- 
Ammergau, by Charles Hargrove, M.A., 
consists of four sermons preached in Mill- 
hill Chapel, Leeds, after witnessing the 
Passion Play in August. “ The Immortal 


: 9 << R ee Ot ta DULY 
Chrishnst” ‘and © The Rising Christ,” are 
the subjects of the four sermons, in which 
the impressiveness of the representation 
and the lessons of the play are well 
brought out. The first lesson Mr. Hargrove 
brings back from Ober-Ammergau, seeing 
there men of every creed, gathered from a 
divided Christendom, all deeply impressed 
by the one spectacle, is that Christ lives 
and reigns and conquers, “ the great moral 
force in the world.” The next strong im- 
pression was that while witnessing the 
play, they were all Unitarians, so clearly 
human was the Christ ; and Mr. Hargrove 
adds in a note :— 

““Tf I saw it often I should cease to 
believe in the Divinity of Christ,’’ said a 
clergyman to a friend of mine, as he came 
out of the theatre. Yes, if Christians came 
to realise the story of Jesus of Nazareth, 
how he lived and preached and died, they 
would surely cease to believe him God, 
perhaps would begin to accept his Gospel of 
the Kingdom. 


“The Suffering Christ” tells the same 
story, showing the attractiveness of the 
Cross as the way of eternal life. The 
resurrection scene Mr. Hargrove found in 
harsh contrast with the rest of the story, 
even as the narratives in the Gospels are, if 
taken literaliy. The lesson is that the 
visions of the Risen Christ must be inter- 
preted spiritually :— 

It. is not from the ordinary to the marvel- 

lous, from sad scenes of every day to scenes 
of wonder which never were beheld of men 
before or since, that the transition is made. 
It is from the seen to the unseen, from the 
world of sense to the world of spirit, from the 
scenes in which Caiaphas, and Pilate and 
Judas, and Jesus, and John, and the mob, 
all alike, holy and profane, take their part, 
to scenes in which no part is possible except 
to believers. For after the resurrection 
Jesus is seen of none but his own disciples, 
this by itself a fact which shows that he was 
not seen in the body ; it was soul, not sight, 
which discerned him, he was seen only of 
those who believed. 
And so he still is seen of us, and leads 
those who enter into his spirit and feel its 
power to his God and our God, our Father 
in heaven. ‘The little book is in the same 
dainty form as Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
lectures on “ Religion in Literature and 
life.” (Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, 
W.C. Is. net.) 

In addition to his “ History of Upper 
Chapel,” Sheffield, the Rev. J. H. Manning 
has published two most interesting 
historical pamphlets, (i.) The Wise Virgin : 
being an account of the Book of this name 
written by the Rev. James Fisher, vicar of 
Sheffield, with a portrait from the edition 
of 1664, giving an account of the vicar’s 
niece, Martha Hatfeild, a child of twelve, 
who for the greater part of 1652, lay ina 
helpless state, suffering from some form 
of hysteria, and under the influence of 
convulsive fits poured out pious utterances, 
which were taken down as divinely 
inspired. It is a very curious memorial 
of a bygone age. (ii.) A Good Puritan 
Woman: Pages from the Diary of Mrs. 
Timothy Jollie, of Sheffield, the brave wife 
of the first minister of Upper Chapel, and 
daughter of the above-named Rey. James 
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Fisher. This is a still more interesting 
narrative, from the days of the persecu- 
tion of Nonconformists, telling of how 
Mrs. Jollie went to her husband, 
imprisoned in York Castle, and much 
else, written in quaint letters to her 
children, with abundant good advice. 
Mara ala nagra ta har danghto» - 

Be not hasty to believe all thou hears 
without very good ground for it. 

Meddle not needlessly with other people’s 
matters. Take heed of being a busybody. 

Take heed of telling stories of others. 
tris Lord hath let me see a great evil in 

is. 

Try them thou conversest with before thou 
trust them. 

If thou live to be capable to give advice, 

be sure thou weigh the matter well, and 
hear all circumstances before thou give thy 
thoughts. 
Mrs. Jollie died Jan. 17, 1708-9, and was 
buried in the Upper Chapel-yard. (Shef- 
field. The Independent, Press. 6d. each. 
These two pamphlets as well as the 
“ History of Upper Chapel” are now to 
be had at Essex Hall). 

The Speaker's Chair: Tts origin, the pro- 
cedures historically associated with it, and 
biographical sketches of its most notable 
occupants, by Edward Lummis, is a pic- 
turesque and most interesting essay, trac- 
ing the development of that great Parlia- 
mentary personage, Mr. Speaker, from his 
first appearance in Edward III.’s reign, to 
the advent of the present Speaker, whose 
portrait furnishes a dignified frontispiece 
to the volume. At the end is a list of the 
Speakers with dates and other particulars, 
Mr. Lummis is well known to our readers, 
most recently by his admirable articles on 
the Church of England. He is now on 
the list of Oxford University Extension 
lecturers, and if should one doubt his gifts 
as an eloquent and capable historical 
lecturer, let them procure this little book. 
(Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d.). 

The People of China: Thew Country, 
History, Life, Ideas, and Relations with the 
Foreigner, by J. W. Robertson-Scott, is a 
work of careful compilation, which com- 
presses into small space a great amount of 
information. ‘The author has not himself 
been in China, but he uses with great 
success the writings of those who have 
such first hand knowledge, and if he does 
not escape all errors, he has produced an 
interesting and serviceable book. There 
is a capital large-size map of China. 
(Methuen and Company. 3s. 6d.) 

The Life of a Century, edited by Edwin 
Hodder, is to be completed in twelve six- 
penny parts. It is profusely illustrated, 
and the first two parts are enough to show 
that it will present a vivid and interesting 
picture of English history during the 
century. It opens with a picture of the 
social state of England in 1801. A sub- 
sequent chapter deals with religious 
progress. (George Newnes, Ltd.) 


Studies of the Soul, by J. Brierley, B.A. 
(second edition), is acollectionof “J. B.’s”’ 
thoughtful and always welcome contribu- 
tions to the Christian World, published 
two years ago, and noticed at the time in 
these columns. There are thirty-seven 
prose studies, and at the end some verses, 
“Christmas Voices: 1894,” of which the 
following is the conclusion :— 

Say’st thou that Christ’s in tomb, 
And that He from its gloom 
Broke forth is only fond disciples’ dream ? 
Not so, for myriad lives 
In whom His spirit strives 
Proclaim His risen, death'ess power in then. 
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Ring, then, the Christmas bells! 
’Tis only husks and shells 
Of man’s best life that crushed and broken 
lie ; : 
The Essence still is here, 
And all that love holds dear, 
While ‘‘ God with us’’ unites the earth and 
sky. 

It has been interesting -to notice that 
“J. B’s” Christian World articles are 
frequently reprinted by our Indian con- 
temporaries, and we are by no means 
surprised that a second edition of his 
book is called for. (James Clarke and 
Co. 3s. 6d.) 

This year’s volume of the Sunday Maga- 
zine ig enriched by a series of seven 
papers by Dr. John Watson on “ Children 
of the Resurrection,” and twelve literary 
studies by the Bishop of Ripon, entitled 
“The Religious Element in the Poets,” 
including Shakespeare, Milton, Coleridge, 
Spenser, Marlowe, Browning, and Tenny- 
son. (Isbister and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

Good Words is interesting as ever, and 
has some charming full-page illustrations. 
The story running through the year is 
“The Half-Hearted,” by John Buchanan. 
(Isbister and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

The Rosebud Annual furnishes again 
its carnival of amusing pussy-cats and 
other animals, while dolls, goblins, and 
little fairies play their part among the 
children. But the volume is not exclu- 
sively comic. There are some songs and 


puzzles, and other things. (James Clarke 
and Co. 4s.) 
———— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PuspnisHErRs.—[All Books, dc., sent to Tun 
INQUIRER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if swpplied, The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review] 


Clue: A Guide through Greek to Hebrew 


Scripture. By Edwin A. Abbott. 7s. 6d. 
(A. and C. Black). 

Christian Conference Essays. Wdited 
by A. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 5s, (A. and 


C. Black.) 

The Great Famine and Tts Causes. By 
Vaughan Nash. 6s. (Longmans, Green 
and Co.) 

Nella: The Heart of the Army. 
Philip Verills Mighels. 6s. 
Macqueen.) 

The Fox-Woman. . By John Luther 
Long. 6s. (John Macqueen.) 

All Change: Jottings at the Junction of 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
By W. Woollaum, M.A., L.0.M.Cam. 
(Elhot Stock.) ; 

Ethical Democracy. Essays in Social 
Dynamics. Edited by Stanton Coit. 6s. 
(Grant Richards.) 

Knowledge, Belief and Certitude: An 
Inquiry with Conclusions. By F. Storrs 
Turner, B.A. 7s. 6d. (Swan, Sonnen- 
schein and Co.) 


Contemporary, Scribner's, Expositor. 


By 
(John 


Tue Sern Ippetson Kunp.—The Rey, 
E. Ceredig Jones, 43, Blenheim-road, 
Bradford, gratefully acknowledges the 


‘following additional donations to the 


above Fund :—Miss Lydia 8. Leigh, £5 ; 
Miss J. Durning Smith, £5; Miss A. 
Garrett, 25-58); Hi, £2. £24 14s: is 
requirel to make up the weekly 
allowance of ten shillings for five years. 
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RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE CENTURY. 
IX. 
METHODISM. 

Tue history of Methodism in the nine- 
teenth century, when the twentieth cen. 
tury shall have advanced far enough to 
make such a history possible, will be an 
interesting and instructive story. It will 
tell of many difficulties overcome, of many 
disturbances quelled, of much continuous 
and successful work, in the course of which 
has been evolved a great ecclesiastical 
system as complete in its details as it is 
manifestly durable. The question pressing 
uponthe minds of many earnest Methodists, 
andof hundreds who, not being Methodists, 
have many Methodistic affinities and the 
heartiest’ goodwill to the Methodist 
Churches, is this: Will the history be an 
encouraging and gladsome narrative like 
that earlier one which tells of the educa- 
tion of the brothers Wesley; of their 
attempts at reformation at Oxford; of 
John Wesley’s “conversion,” and of the 
variousinfluences that affected his spiritual 
growth ; of the wonderful results of the 
preaching of Whitefield and the Wesleys; 
of the saintly life of the ‘“ nominated 
successor” of Wesley, Fletcher of Madeley, 
who died iong before his leader ; of the 
sending forth of lay-preachers, of the for- 
mation of Methodist Societies, and the 
beginnings of the Class Meeting; of John 
Wesley’s determination to be loyal to the 
Church and not to form “a sect ;” of the 
great care that he took, meanwhile, to 
watch over the growth of that plant of his, 
which was fast becoming a great sectarian 
tree, nearly related to, but quite distinct 
from the venerable trunk upon which its 
seed grew ? 

When John Wesley died in 1791. the 
more important institutions of Methodism 
had been already founded. Societies 
existed up and down the country ; annual 
conferences were already held; the doc- 
trines of Methodism were already deter- 
mined ; Wesley’s practical good-sense (and 
his domineering tendencies one may add, 
for the breach with the Moravians was 
partly a question of personal precedence) 
had set him free from Moravian mysticism; 
the question of Predestination versus Free 
Will had caused much trouble and 
controversy in past days; but Wesley’s 
Arminianism brightly expounded as it was 
by Fletcher, and put into popular verse 
by Charles Wesley had conquered. 
Foreign missions were already success- 
fully established. And by the beginning 
of this century there must have been 
already a total of more than 100,000 mem- 
bers of Methodist Societies. 


Separate from the Church. 

It very soon appeared after Wesley’s 
death thatthe “ people called Methodists ” 
did not really belong to the Church of 
England, and that the pretence would 
have to be givenup. Wesley as long as 
he could, and as widely as he could, had 
prevailed on the members to attend the 
church for the sacraments, and for the 
ordinary services if the minister was 
godly and preached sound doctrine. But 
practically this was to be a. matter of 
personal taste and personal judgment. 
And those who met together in Methodist 
Societies, who sang the enthusiastic 


Methodist hymns together, and related: 


their spiritual experiences to each other, 
and: worked together for the conversion 
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of sinners, were bound together by a 
bond much closer than that which con- 
nected them with the parish church; where 


| it was very possible they might hear on 


any Sunday, when they happened to attend, 
a sermon pointing at them as schismatics, 
or satirising them as the victims of self- 
conceit. Wesley, limscif, lad found it 
necessary to take upon him the functions 
of a Bishop, to ordain men not only to 
preach the Gospel but to administer 
the sacraments. However he might dis- 
guise the matter to himself, this was an 
act of separation. It was taking upon 
himself to do that which did not belong 
to him as a clergyman of the Establish- 
ment, and which had-no other authority 
than the personal will (the Divinely 
directed will, let us say) of John Wesley. 
The logical consequence was resisted as 
long as possible, even after Wesley’s 
death; but after much struggle the 
question could have but one ending ; 
the “ Plan of Pacification” was really a 
plan for introducing as easily as possible 
the change from dependence upon the 
Church of England to dependence on 
the Conference, and the ministers by it 
appointed for the administration of the 
sacraments. 


The Methodist New Connexion. 

It is not at all surprising to learn that 
Alexander Kilham, one of the ministers 
who had most clearly seen and most 
readily accepted the inevitable, was the 
man who shortly after, in 1796, was 
expelled from the ministry. There was 
a resolute will in this man, joined with 
practical common-sense not at all un- 
becoming in a follower of Wesley. He 
rebelled against the Conservative tenden- 
cles of the Conference, and when sent 
adrift he founded the Methodist New 
Connexion, working on lines similar to 
those taken by the Wesleyan body, 
preaching the same doctrines, organising 
in the same way but allowing much 
greater power to the laity—an advance 
which in more recent years the older body 
has learned to respect and in some degree 
to imitate. The schism was the cause of 
much bitter feeling, but the sore has long 
been healed, The Wesleyan body and 
the New Connexion know how to respect 
each other, and differing in their inter- 
pretations of certain episodes of the past, 
have similar aims and hopes for the present 
and the future, 


The Primitive Methodists. 

A word may be said here of the Primi- 
tive Methodists who for a long time, if 
not up to the present hour, really 
represented the enthusiastic, missionising, 
joyous spirit of the original founders of 
Methodism better than did the parent 
body. The founder was Hugh Bourne, 
an earnest and able preacher, writer also 
of some indifferent hymns. 

He introduced from America the ex- 
ceedingly popular and effective, if some- 
what risky, institution of the Camp Meet- 
ing—a series of open-air preachings, 
singing, prayers, confessions, &c, con- 
tinued from early morn till late in the 
evening. For his persistence in carrying 
on these meetings, after they had been 
officially discouraged, Hugh Bourne was 
expelled from the Methodist Society in 
1808. He kept on with his work, and 
gradually the Primitive Methodist Society 
was founded ; the constitution of which 
again wis even more democratic than 
that of the Methodist New Connexion. 
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Before Bourne’s death there were 110,000 
members, and 5,300 chapels. John 
Wesley not only founded a sect, he taught 
others how it might be done. 


Other Methodist Bodies. 

It is not possible to go into the de- 
tails of the origin of the other minor 
Methodist bodies Tha Bible Chris- 
tians were gathered together by the 
labours of William O’Bryan, in Devon 
and Cornwall. He had been a Wesleyan 
local preacher, but being excluded 
from the Connexion, he. laboured so 
successfully on his own account, that he 
found that he had in fact become the 
head of a new organisation. The two 
counties in which the movement origin- 
ated are still the chief home of the 
denomination, though its activities have 
spread far and wide. The United 
Methodist Free Churches are an 
amalgamation of two bodies of Metho- 
dists, both of which had  indepen- 
dently arisen by revolts from the 
officers and the officialism of the original 
body. 

Itmay be saidasa general rule that when- 
ever there has been a revolt within the 
borders of Wesleyan Methodism it has not 
been a question of doctrine, but of rule and 
organisation. It may simplify matters 
and not cause any great misunderstanding 
to say that the Reformers and Schismatics 
were the Chartists of Methodism, claiming 
greater power and more direct representa- 
tion for the people. Meanwhile in the 
Wesleyan body itself, freedom is slowly 
ee down from precedent to prece- 

ent. 

All the minor Methodist bodies have 
preserved the distinctive doctrines of the 
Wesleys. John Wesley once explained 
that the difference between Methodists 
and Dissenters was that the latter found 
fault with the Church and its repre- 
sentative ministers, while the Methodist 
preachers found fault with their hearers 
and endeavoured to convince them of sin. 
The tradition has been well kept. The 
Methodists of every school appeal to men 
as sinners; they teach the way of Salva- 
tion by Faith’; like Charles Wesley they are 
ageressively Arminian and love to preach 
or to sing of God’s undistinguishing Grace ; 
they have all had that which John Wesley 
considered to be the Holy Spirit’s seal— 
namely, a considerable amount of success 
in the conversion of souls. 


The Immense Growth of Methodism. 

And to-day, however we may read the 
history of the past, the vast importance of 
the phenomenon of Methodism cannot be 
denied or ignored. The Wesleyans alone 
have in- Great Britain 2,200 ministers, 
7,300 Sunday-schools, 967,000 scholars, 
and 481,000 church members. The minor 
Methodist bodies have 2,400 ministers, 
843,000 Sunday-scholars, and 379,500 
members. When we add to these the 
missionaries and members in foreign 
lands; when we think of the enormous 
sums of money raised yearly for Foreign 
Missions and the support of Home Insti- 
tutions; when we think of the Metho- 
dist colleges and schools, children’s 
homes, orphanages, temperance societies, 
and the almost innumerable means that 
the Methodists possess for affecting the 
lives of men; when we hear enthusiastic 
Methodists claim that there are thirty 
millions of people under Methodistic 
training and influence; without waiting 
for the means of verifying the statement 
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we can see that the problem of, the future 
of Methodism is of vast and almost in- 
calculable importance. The Methodists 
might well say, in the words of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s beautiful prayer, ‘Thou hast 
stretched out our branches over the sea, 
and laid upon us a mighty trust.” 


Progress of Lhought. 


One would like to be able to read the 
signs of the times, and to say what makes 
for the strength and for the weakness of 
Methodism. It should be reckoned to the 
advantage of the Methodists that they 
have known how to keep pace with the 
progress of the age in regard to educa- 
tion. The Methodist preacher of to-day, 
whether itinerant or local, is better taught 
than his predecessor a generation ago. 
The average Methodist member is more 
widely read, has a broader outlook, is not 
so exclusively interested in the domestic 
troubles or successes of his own denomi- 
nation. A striking illustration of progress 
in this‘direction is this year’s or last year’s 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine compared 
with a volume, say, thirty years old. 
They seem hardly to belong to the same 
world. For another illustration take 
Dr. Osborne’s Fernley Lecture (1870) 
and compare it with some of the 
best of recent lectures delivered on the 
same foundation—say, with W. T. 
Davison’s on ‘* Conscience,’ or G. G. 
Findlay’s on ‘Christianity and Morals.” 
The later lectures are in the strictest 
sense of the word studies, grappling with 
earnest problems in the light of modern 
thought as well as the light of the Bible 
and the Evangelical tradition. Dr. 
Osborne’s lecture on the “ Holy Spirit,” 
with its childish applications of Old 
Testament texts, and its utter lack of deep 
thought, might have been written in an 
age when Biblical science was unknown 
and inconceivable. 


With what Result ? 


But this mental progress points to one 
of the dangers of Methodism. Itis learn- 
ing to re-state its doctrines, as it has 
known how to revise and supplement its 
hymn-books. But the question comes: 
How far can this process be carried with- 
out destroying Methodism itself? To 
take one single point. The doctrine of 
Original Sin, as understood by Wesley 
and Fletcher, has now become incredible. 
The “invocation of sinners” has in con- 
sequence lost much of its force. But if 
the doctrine be modified, and shifted to a 
secondary position; if it be so stated as 
not to clash with the doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God understood in the 
broadest and deepest sense, will not 
Methodism become Universalistic and— 
cease to be Methodism? Every reader of 
modern Methodism will know that the 
suggestion is not unfounded. 


The Money Danger. 


This danger is not of the kind that the 
readers of this paper would take sadly to 
heart. But we cannot afford to be in- 
different to another danger, that Method- 
ism may become secularised, that is to say 
that it may be marred by worldliness. A 
new Wesleyan paper declares that if the 
Million Guinea scheme fail it will be a con- 
fession of the impotence of Methodism be- 
fore the whole world. Willit indeed? Then, 
alas, for Methodism! Of all people in the 
world John Wesley would suppose that 
his followers would be the last to adopt 


the ‘Make a thousand a year or hang 
yourself” principle. If the scheme had 
been to save a million souls, at any ex- 
pense of guineas and prayers and good 
works that might be required; or to awaken 
a million regrets for the deeds of the 
criminal year 1900; or to get a million 
strong and sober men to swear solemnly 
that they would devote their lives to the 
discouragement of covetousness, national 
and personal, and the quenching of the 
wilitary spirit—then, to fail in that great 
moral project might be humiliating. But 
what Word of God, ancient or modern, will 
be fulfilled when the Methodists have 
raised a million guineas? Methodism 
is doing a great work yet in the world. 
May Heaven preserve it, and so purge it 
that it may bring forth more fruit. Much 
of its wealth is wisely used. On this very 
day as I write I see in the morning paper 
a letter from Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., to a 
faithful Wesleyan worker in Manchester :— 


As I read the summary of your evangelistic 
and social work, I am reminded of early 
Methodism and that indomitable Christian 
reformer, who in season and out of season 
was a true servant of the masses of the 
people—Wesley. A mission which not 
only numbers 5,000 on its church roll, 
but in one year has helped 3,347 
persons to employment, and met 3,934 
women at the prison gates, is surely the 
work of God. I send £105 towards your 
work, and very sincerely wish you and your 
fellow-workers, known and unknown, God- 
speed. 


This letter alone would furnish proof to 
any one who needs it, that in the year 
1900 Wesleyan Methodism is doing faith- 
ful work, and that many of its talents and 
much of its wealth are admirably used. 
But the power of raising vast sums of 
money, such as is implied in the very con- 
ception of the Million Guinea scheme, is in 
itself a danger. Our national record 
before God and before the nations of 
Europe would be cleaner than it is if our 
Government for the last few years had not 
raised its revenues so easily. And 
Methodism will need all the prayers and 
all the best endeavours of its best men if 
it is to use its great resources, not chiefly 
for the strengthening of an organisation 
and the glory of spiritual empire, but for 
the souls of men. 

It is said that at the present time those 
who have the welfare of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church at he2rt are anxious for 
the future of the pulpit. Students suf- 
ficient in number, in character, and in 
energy to give assurance of success hardly 
seem to be coming forward. A dispro- 
portioned leakage in lay-membership has 
long been deplored. 

These are spiritual ailments which the 
mere increase of wealth and strengthening 
of machinery will not touch. John Wesley 
converted men and women by reminding 
them that they had souls to save. It isa 
reminder yet needed for Methodists—and 
others. May Heaven send the right man 
to give it voice. James RUDDLE. 


A Forrurr Correcrion.—A Corre- 
spondent informs us in regard to Dews- 
bury, mentioned in Mr. Hargrove’s 
recent Provincial Letter, that it was not 
Mr. Broadbent, but Mr. Broadrick, who 
was minister at Unity Church. Further, 
that Mr. Howe’s ministry was quite as 
long as Mr. Constable’s, and Mr, Smith’s 
longer still. 


ways.” 


LITERATURE. 


ete 
PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE.* 


Tus is the printed report of a confer- 
ence of clergy and ministers, held last year 
at_ Oxford. and one’s impression on closing 
the book is of having been for a time in 
the privileged society of a group of fine 
minds, all engaged in discussing questions 
of great moment in religion. One parts 
from them almost with a sense of that 
curious sadness which invariably accom- 
panies the breaking-up of any goodly con- 
ference of devout men. The members, 
fifteen in all, seem to have been chosen 
with great care by the originator and 
convener of the meeting, Dr. Sanday. 
They may be divided into three sets, five 
of whom represent the advanced High 
Church movement, five the more liberal 
wing of the Anglican Church, and five 
Evangelical Nonconformity—the nominal 
basis for all in the Conference being the 
Old and New Testaments, accepted in a 
very literal sense of inspiration. How- 
ever far from all of them we ourselves may 
be in doctrines—indeed, almost from the 
very moulds of their thought and expres- 
sion—we cannot but rejoice to see this 
drawing together of theologians in council, 
not to settle “the truth” by majorities, 
but toseek for grounds of a far wider inclu- 
sion and more general agreement. 

Not the least pleasurable effect of the 
book is its revelation of the differing 
characteristics of the members. ‘To some, 
indeed, it may be solely of interest as a 
psychological study. These earnest theo- 
logians are self-revealing. At the head 
sits Dr. Sanday, an embodiment of calm 
deliberation, fitted to preside at such a 
meeting, for he boasts of his desire to see 
both the good and bad elements of an 
idea, without condemning or fully com- 
mending the idea itself (p. 86), frankly 
acknowledging elsewhere that he “is 
feeling his way to new ground,” say- 
ing, at another time, “I am arguing, 
not with others, but only with my- 
self,’ and towards the end of the third 
discussion—‘ There again I face both 
Against this suavity how the 
vigorous decision of Canon Gore stands 
out, the impersonation of his own ideas, 
or Dr. Forsyth, the representative of the 
newer dogmatism of Nonconformity. Then 
there is the tenderness of nature and sym- 
pathy that shows itself in the poetic 
phrases of Dr. Moberley, a foil of light 
againstthe Pauline energy and argumenta- 
tiveness of Dr. Fairbairn. And while the 
liberal Churchman will glory in the almost 
physical impression of | Archdeacon 
Wilson’s independence and manliness, 
there will be few Dissenters who will not 
be the prouder in their Dissent for the 
noble form of it revealed in Mr. Arnold 
Thomas, of Bristol, who, in one place, 
touches the weakness of many a church in 
saying: “Is it not possible, in laying so 
much stress on the relation of the indi- 
vidual} to the society, to be too little mind- 
ful of the personal relation of the soul to 
God.” 

Turning from the members to their 
work in the Conference, it is, of course, 
needful te speak first of two limitations 
that will soon strike the general reader. 
One is owing to the nature of the book— 
and that is the difficulty arising from the 
sudden break in thought that comes with 
ie ai kena NDS a oo TE 


* “Priesthood and Sacrifice.” Edited by Ws 
Sanday, D,D, Longmans, 7s, 6d, 
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each speaker—though the compensation 
lies in its inducement to the mind to keep 
alert. Even more trying will many find 
the technicality of the phrases, the lan- 
guage of the theological schools that may 
seem to require at times some special 
kind of dictionary. This was to be 
expected when each speaker, as the son 
of some particular church, brings with him 
phrases and words whose full meaning 
must often be lost upon others for want 
of that atmosphere in which he was 
trained. A mere glance at the Preliminary 
Questions will be hard enough reading 
for some. 

But for those to whom the questions of 
Priesthood (whether of the individual, or 
of the whole Church), and of Sacrifice 
(with its manifold meanings) are of 
interest, to them this book will prove 
intensely attractive. They will find three 
lines of thought developed on the subject 
of Sacrifice, and two on that of Priesthood. 
There are members of the Conference 
whose idea of Sacrifice is practically limited 
to that of the death of Christ: in that 
stupendous act they find all sacrifice real- 
ised: and to that day on Calvary their 
eyes for ever return. Resolutely against 
this concentration upon the past are those 
High Churchmen who look upon their 
Lord’s death but as the “inaugural act” 
of the perpetual sacrifice. For them he 
is daily offered anew in ‘the sacrifice of 
the altar.” The whole of the earlier part 
of the Mass (as clearly enough seen, not 
only in Western liturgies but in the far 
older Eastern liturgies, to be the thing of 
prime importance in Roman and Greek 
Catholicism)—the Oblation—this is the 
central thought of this second group of 
thinkers. But quite as determined are 
the men of the third school, who are 
neither wholly satisfied with the all-suffi- 
ciency cf Calvary, nor at all in sympathy 
with exalting the Sacrificial at the expense 
of the Communion element in worship. 
These look upon sacrifice for the Christian 
as purely a spiritual and moral self-obla- 
tion, “the perpetual consecration of life 
in obedience to the spirit of Christ,” as 
Archdeacon Wilson says, or, in Mr. Arnold 
Thomas’s words: “ The sacrifices we may 
offer are those sacrifices only that belong 
to a spiritual dispensation—namely, the 
sacrifice of a consecrated will, of the love 
of a loyal heart, and the devotion of the 
whole life.” 

The discussions on the priesthood have 
the clear division one might expect. Dr. 
Fairbairn, as representative of those who 
dislike the very term, persistently reminds 
the Conference that in the three lists of 
Church members given by St. Paul, neither 
the term, nor the work, of the priest is 
alluded to. Although the reiteration of 
this rouses one High Churchman to the 
only fiery note of the Conference, the same 
speaker shows a strange eagerness to 
emphasise the priesthood of the whole 
Church. On this point both Noncon- 
formists and Churchmen found themselves 
well in accord, only drifting apart again 
when Dr. Moberly ventured his definition 
of the ordained priest as a “ministering 
organ of the Church’s priesthood.” 

Some refreshingly human notes occur 
in the midst of this nineteenth-century 
scholasticism, as when someone quotes 
Trenzus to Dr. Fairbairn, and the Fathers 
are brushed aside by—‘‘ I have nothing to 
do with Ireneus. I am dealing with Dr. 
Moberly” ; or, again, when the sacrifice of 
Christ is spoken of as being continued 


eternally in heaven, Dr. Davison admits 
a limitation even to Anglican Gnosticism 
—“T doubt whether we can build much 
upon our Lord’s priestly work in heaven, 
because we know so little about it.” 

The book is undoubtedly one to be 
read, not only by those who are in search 
of suggestive thoughts, or who would be 
fascinated by the self-revelation of notable 
personalities, but by all who desire 
evidence of that growing love of unity 
(not uniformity) which is; the note of the 
larger life in religion. All these will be 
very grateful to Dr. Sanday, both for 
summoning the Conference and for send- 
ing out this record of it. 

Epear Darryn. 


He 


LITURGICAL SERVICES.* 


Tue desire for some liturgical form of 
service for public worship in our churches 
has of recent years found expression in a 
number of books. The well-known “Ten 
Services ” prepared by Dr. Sadler and Dr. 
Martineau have long been in familiar use. 
The “ Book of Prayer, in Thirty Orders of 
Worship,” edited by the late R. Crompton 
Jones, in which the forms are for the 
opening part of the service only, leaving 
greater freedom to the minister, if not 
so widely adopted in habitual use, has 
been invaluable in setting .a high 
standard of devotional utterance, and in 
helping later compilers. Other liturgies 
have been prepared for the use of 
particular congregations, as at Cross- 
street Chapel, Manchester, and Cairo- 
street, Warrington. Two years ago we 
welcomed the “ Six Orders of United Wor- 
ship,” prepared by the Rev. L. P. Jacks, 
of Birmingham, and quite recently, a 
revised edition of a “Book of Common 
Prayer,” based on the Church of England 
service, by the Rev. EH. I. Fripp. 

But still congregations ask for some 
other book, and it is in the hope of meet- 
ing their need that the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie has prepared the “‘ Seven Services,” ! 
uow published by Mr. Philip Green. 
Printed in large type, in convenient form, 
and published at a very moderate price, 
this book has already been adopted by 
more than one congregation, and will 
doubtless quickly make its way to a wider 
acceptance. Habitual use is the only real 
test of the worth of a liturgy; but these 
services are compiled for the most part 
from familiar material, and with good 
judgment; they are simple in form, pro- 
ceeding in a regular order, and our first 
impression is that a congregation would 
find in them the satisfaction of a true and 
full devotional utterance. The Preface 
notes a number of sources from which 
material has been taken, ranging from the 
“Book of Common Prayer,” to Dr. John 
Hunter’s “‘ Devotional Services,” and the 
“Book of Five Services for Public Wor- 
ship,” published some years ago by the 
American Unitarian Association. From 


* (') “Seven Services for Public Worship, with 
Special Prayers and Thankegivings.”” Compiled by 
W. Copeland Bowie. Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, 
W.C. 1s. net. 

(?) “ Five Orders of Prayer for use in Congrega- 
tional Worship.”’ Compiled and arranged by the 
Rev. J. Hanson Green, B.A. ‘To be had from the 
Compiler, at Lydgate Parsonage, New Mill, 
Huddersfield. 1s. 6d. ; in roan, 2s. 6d. 

(3) “Services for Public Worship,” prepared by 
Henry Bonner, originally for the use of the con- 
gregation worshipping at Hamstead-road Baptist 
Church, Handsworth. Hall and English, 71, High- 
street, Birmingham. 1s, 6d.; in leather, 2s, 


this last, not only an adaptation of one of 
the services is taken, but three beautiful 
introductory services for Christmas, Haster 
and Commemoration of the Departed. One 
thing we are sorry to miss in these “ Seven 
Services,” and that is some of the best 
known collects of the English Prayer- 
Book, “Lord of all power and might,” 
“O God, protector of all who trust in 
Thee,” “O God, from whom all holy 
desires,” “ O God who hast taught us that 
all our doings without charity are nothing 
worth,” and some others. Mr. Bowie 
suggests, it is true, the use of a collect 
before the sermon, but he does not print 
them in his book, and we confess that no 
such services seem to us complete, if they 
do not include these most beautiful and 
most universal utterances of English 
devotion. We have only noticed one 
misprint, on p. 33, where in the third line 
from the bottom an are has dropped out. 
Mr. Bowie’s “ Handbook for Ministers,” 
with special services, has been already 
noticed in these columns. It is uniform 
in size, and will be a useful companion to 
these “Seven Services.” 

We may take this opportunity of calling 
the attention of our readers to two other 
service-books. The ‘Five Orders of 
Prayer” (’), compiled by the Rev. J. H. 
Green, has been adopted by his congrega- 
tion at Lydgate. Chants and Canticles 
are not printed in the Services, leaving a 
greater Jatitude of selection. One interest- 
ing feature in the Fourth Service is the 
arrangement as a responsive prayer of the 
well-known chapter in the Imitatio Christi 
(II. 2) on “Truth teaching inwardly.” 
Oneerroroftaste we feel bound to point out 
in this book—the marking by foot-note in 
the services themselves the authorship of 
certain prayers. Surely all such references 
should be confined to the Preface. 

The “ Services for Public Worship ” (°), 
first printed in 1889 by the late Rev. 
Henry Bonner, for the use of his own con- 
gregation, and now published for wider use, 
should be consulted by all future workers 
in the same field. Mr. Bonner was a 
Baptist minister, broad-minded and devout, 
of fine feeling and judgment. In pre- 
paring his services he made considerable 
use of the “Ten Services” and Mr. 
Crompton Jones’s book. The result has 
stood the test of use, and the book is 
now published with music added for the 
responses. In addition to morning and 
evening services for five Sundays and a 
Communion service, there «are four 
children’s services, and a collection of 
occasional prayers and collects. 


S a 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Tue first volume of the sumptuous 
Monthly Review is completed with the 
December number, which is enriched by 
nine full-page illustrations of paintings in 
the Franciscan Church at Assisi and at 
Florence, adding greatly to the interest 
of Mr. R. H. Fry’s article on ‘“ Giotto.” 
Another attractive article is by Miss E. 
Siebel on “The Religion of Rabelais,” in 
whose large and sunny nature there was no 
scorn. 


Love—extended to our fellows—isj£to 
Rabelais, as to Browning and Kingsley, the 
only solution of human ills. If men would 
help one another, there would be ‘‘ peace 
amongst mortals, loveand delight, good faith, 
repose and feasting. No lawsuit, no war, 
no disputing.’? And without this large 
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charity, intellect, which he so much valued, 
seemed to him worthless. 


Mr. William Archer writes on “An 
Academy of the Dead,” pointing out the 
necessary limitations of Westminster 
Abbey. But George Eliot was buried at 
Highgate, not at Kensal Green (p. 125). 
The thoughtful article of L. Villari on 
“ Tnternational Eithies”? should be read. 
The first editorial article on “A Possible 
Party ” advocates a sober Imperialism. 

In the Nineteenth Century we are glad 
to find an article by Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar 
on ‘Present Day Progress in India,” 
which is substantially the address he gave 
this summer at the Imperial Institute. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen writes with apprecia- 
tive friendship of the late Professor Hux- 
ley, and Prince Kropotkin contributes one 
of his valuable articles on ‘ Recent 
Science.” But the article which we hope 
will be most widely read is by Mrs. J. R. 
Green on “A Visit to the Boer Prisoners 
at St. Helena,” a pathetic picture at first- 
hand, bringing out in a convincing manner 
some of the nobler elements of Boer 
character. 


There is many a true Englishman, who 
has reflected on the story of his own people, 
who, if he himself could see into the tents 
of the Boers, must feel grief and awe that 
sorrow of the quality there known should 
lie under the English flag. Truly the 
lessons of tragedy may be learned there ; 
‘¢to raise and afterwards to calm the pas- 
sions, to purge the soul from pride, by the 
examples of human miseries, which befall 
the greatest—in few words, to expel arro- 
gance and introduce compassion.” 


The Contemporary ends the century with 
a doleful article by Professor Goldwin 
Smith, on “Genesis and Outlook of 
Religion,” though with the conviction at 
last that rational data must be found for 
a reconstruction of faith, since Man will 
not rest in blank Agnosticism. Mr. 
Andrew Lang writes pleasantly of 
Professor Max Miller. Mr. H. W. 
Massingham, in his article on “ The 
Philosophy ofa Saint,” expounds Tolstoy ; 
Mr. 8. Gardiner, a master of the subject, 
with warm appreciation criticises Mr. 
John Morley’s “Cromwell.” Mr. W. 
Clarke prophesies of ‘The Social Future 
of England,” in a manner to set a limit 
to our pride, and Mr. W. W. Peyton com- 
pletes his thoughtful study of “The Cruci- 
fixion and the War in the Creation,” 
bringing out the divine meaning of self- 
sacrifice. 

The Fortnightly Review contains a strong 
indictment of the London County Council 
by Mr. C. 8. Jones, on “The Housing 
Question,” charging the Council with want 
of capacity, not of opportunity, in having 
failed to use their powers under Part IIL. 
of the Housing Act of 1890, for the erec- 
tion of dwellings to take the place of 
insanitary property cleared away. Mr. 
W. H. Dawson’s article on “ Society’s 
Duty to the Tramp” urges the need of 
more resolute and rational measures in 
dealing with vagrancy,and gives examples 
from Berlin and Berne of a_ better 
system of workhouse employment and 
discipline. 

Lovers of Ruskin will find in the new 
Northern Counties Magazine an eloquent 
account by Canon Rawnsley of the un- 
veiling of the Ruskin Memorial on Friar’s 
Crag overlooking Derwentwater. Mr. 
George Smith’s most interesting reminis- 
eences in Cornhill are this month devoted 


to Charlotte Bronté. 


MR. HARRY RAWSON, J.P. 


Our friend and contributor, Mr. Alder- 
man Rawson, of Manchester, completed 
his eightieth year on 26th ult., and the 
occasion naturally called forth, in public 
and private, a host of congratulations, in 
which many of our readers will be glad 
to share... 'Lhore is probably no one in our 
religious community who, for so long a 
time has taken such a prominent part in 
our various institutions. It would be 
impossible and, for the happiest of reasons, 
out of place, to enumerate all the societies 
which owe much to his wise counsel and 
generous support. Others there are, like 
the Sustentation Fund, which he was 
largely instrumental in founding. And 
yet these labours form only a part of his 
life of public service. The great body of 
Manchester people, who know little of 
Mr. Rawson in relation to our “house- 
hold of faith,” think of him as one of their 
foremost citizens ever to the front, espe- 
cially in educational matters, a distin- 
guished member of the City Council, who 
more than once has been pressed to accept 
the highest office of all—that of Lord 
Mayor. In recent years he has devoted 
especial attention to the City police, to 
whom considerable disrepute had attached. 

Of Mr. Rawson’s services in this con- 
nection, as Chairman of the Watch Com- 
mittee, the Manchester Guardian spoke in 
the following terms :— 


The task of restoring the old confidence 
of the public in the force was not by any 
means an enviable one, and at Mr. Raw- 
son’s age most men would have shrunk from 
undertaking it. But in,spite of his years 
he applied himself to it;;and he and his 
colleagues have now the satisfaction of 
knowing that the police force of the city 
never stood higher than it does to-day in 
the confidence of the public, and that that 
confidence was riever better deserved. 


On Thursday, the 29th ult., Mr. Rawson 
was entertained by the Watch Committee 
at luncheon in the Town Hall, the Lord 
Mayor presiding, when the following 
address, illuminated on vellum, was pre- 
sented :— 


To Harry Rawson, Esq., justice of the 
peace, and alderman of the city of Man- 
chester, chairman of the Watch Com- 
mittee, &c. 

On the completion of your 80th year we, 
the undersigned, your colleagues on the 
Watch Committee of the city of Man- 
chester, desire to convey to you the assur- 
ance of the esteem and veneration we feel 
towards you. 

We offer our sincere congratulations upon 
the fact that the burden of years rests 
lightly upon you, and that advanced age is 
accompanied by so remarkable a degree of 
mental and physical vigour. 

Throughout your long career you have 
given yourself to the service of your fellow- 
citizens with untiring energy and devotion. 

Our desire is specially to express our 
appreciation of your labours in connection 
with the Watch Committee of this great 
city. 

None know better than your colleagues 
that the success which has so largely 
attended the work has been mainly due to 
the energy, tact, and resourcefulness which 
you have brought to bear upon it. 

We rejoice to bear testimony to the purity 
purpose and singleness of aim which in this 
as in all other spheres of labour has marked 
your public career. The one fitting reward, 
the only possible one, for such a life of ser- 
vice and devotion is to be found in the 
esteem and gratitude of your fellow-men. 

In this tribute of our esteem and rever- 
ence we desire to associate along with your 
own name Mrs. Rawson, whose care and 


affection, we are sensible, has done so much 
to strengthen and encourage you in your 
manifold public duties. 

The address was signed by the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester and the other 
members of the Committee. . 

Mr. Alderman King, in proposing the 


health of Mr. Rawson, said the mem- 


bers of the Committee and of the Council 
had the warmest feelings of admiration 
and respect for Mr. Rawson. Virtually, 
Mr. Rawson was the senior member, the 
“ Father” of the Council. Nominally, he 
was ‘tot so, because of a short break inthis 
service. 

The address was then presented by the 
Lord Mayor. 

Mr. Alderman Rawson, in acknow- 
ledging the presentation, said he regarded 
it has a great honour that he should be 
called upon to preside over a committee 
charged with duties of such critical 
importance. The Committee had had an 
arduous time during the last three years. 
He would say how entirely he reciprocated 
the kindly feelings towards him conveyed 
in the address. His public life had been 
prolonged through many years, and they 
had been years of great and uniform 
happiness. By an orderly and systematic 
apportionment of his time and work he 
had always been able to attend to his 
private affairs. To those who were deterred 
from the service of the public by the 
necessary allotment of attention he would 
only say that a man who would carefully 
keep a diary of his engagements might 
dismiss his fears. The prompt discharge 
of every duty as it arose was the true 
economy of labour. He attributed the 
customary good health he had enjoyed to 
a daily demand for attention to duties 
that were, first important, and then of 
a varied character. Sometimes it had of 
late years been suggested to him that he 
should surrender all but his private 
solicitudes, but he had sympathised with 
the sentiment that Tennyson put in the 
mouth of Ulysses— 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use ! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. 
So long as health was spared to him he 
hoped to take a share with them in return- 
ing some service to the community to 
which they owed protection and many of 
the comforts and conveniences of life, and 
to take some part in the government of 
his native city. 

The Manchester Guardian in the leader- 
ette on the occasion, from which we have 
already quoted, says :— 

It is gratifying to find a man at eighty 
years of age, with a long record of un- 
blemished public service behind him, still 
actively devoting himself as unremittingly 
as ever to the work of the city. It would 
have been almost inexcusable to allow the - 
event to pass without some public recog- 
nition, and it was peculiarly fitting that 
the recognition should come from his col- 
leagues on the Watch Committee, who have 
seen Mr. Rawson in the last few years, at 
a time of life when he might well have 
claimed repose, set himself to a difficult, 
onerous, and delicate task and successfully 
accomplish it. 

A not less gratifying feature in the 
celebration was a party which Mr. Rawson 
gave in the Monton Memorial Schools to 
the employés of his firm (H. Rawson and 
Co.) and their wives. Ample evidence 
was afforded of the happiest relations 
between employer and employed in the 
welcome of the host to his guests, and in 
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a presentation which they made to him. 
Mrs. Rawson being called upon to say a 
few words, referred to the entire confidence 
with which her husband could leave his 
business to take the frequent holidays 
which were good for him, or to attend to 
his numerous public engagements. He 
was assured that the interest of all con- 
cerned was as much to be relied upon as 
his own. 


OBITUARY. 


ae ee 
MR. DANIEL JONES. 
Tue London Welsh Unitarian Move- 


ment has sustained an irreparable loss in 
the death of Mr. Daniel J. ones, which took 


place on the 25th ult. at the age of 


thirty-one, thus bringing to 
end what promised to be a_ brilliant 
scholastic and scientific career. [Last 
Sunday evening the Welsh service at 
Essex Hall was dedicated to his memory. 
The Rev. Enoch E. Jenkins, of Manches. 


an untimely 


ter College, officiated, and in the course of 


his sermon paid a high tribute to the ster- 
ling worth and exemplary character of the 
deceased, who had been associated with 
the Movement almost from its inception 
in 1895. He will be sorely missed, for 
his presence at the meetings was always 
an inspiration. 
so he had been the leading spirit in the 
work, conducting the Sunday evening 
services most acceptably and efficiently, 
At the close of the service last Sunday, 
Mr. Delta Evans, who spoke with much 
difficulty, proposed a vote of condolence 
with the widowed mother and other rela- 
tives of their departed friend. The vote 
was carried in silence, the congregation 
standing. 

A correspondent from Cribyn, in South 
Wales, also writes to us concerning the 
tragic death of Mr. Daniel Jones, telling of 
the widespread sorrow it has caused in his 
native village. For the last nine years 
Mr. Jones had held teaching appointments 
under the West Ham School Board at 
Forest Gate, but always returned to 
Cribyn for his summer holidays. There 
on Thursday, the 29th ult., the funeral 
took place, and on Sunday a funeral 
sermon was preached. 


i 


MR. JOHN BARRON, DOUGLAS, LM. 


Many readers will share our regret at 
the announcement of the death of Mr. 
John Barron, which occurred suddenly on 
the 27th ult. at his residence, Douglas, 
Isle of Man. In former years, before the 
Unitarian congregation was beset by the 
troubles which led to its dispersion, Mr. 
Barron was well known to all who took 
part in the services, and they will cherish 
his memory as an ardent supporter of the 
cause, generous of his substance, and 
unfailing in personal devotion. He settled 
in Douglas about thirty years ago, and 
succeeded in attaining a position highly 
honourable and useful in the community. 
He was for some years a member of the 
Town Council, and served on the School 
Board with signal ability and intelligence. 
A thoroughly kind-hearted and genial 
friend, he was none the less tenacious of 
the views that seemed right to him, and 
in his business as in his private character 
he furnished a worthy example of up- 
rightness and integrity. 

Mr. Barron, who was fifty-four years old, 


For the last two years or 
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leaves a widow—the sister of the late Rev. 
Charles Waid—and a grown-up family, 
with whom deep sympathy will be felt, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, © 


Near Christmas time how gay the 
shops are, and how lovely the toys are in 
At the window of one of 
these shops stood two very ragged little 
looking in with the greatest 
excitement at all the beautiful things. A 


the windows! 
children, 


lady was looking in also, behind them, 
and she heard them ery out: “Oh! oh! 
oh!” Andthen: “ Qook here, Johnnie!” 
“No, look here, Maggie!” And then 


Johnnie said : “Oh! that’s mine—VII have 


that.” It was a little omnibus with two 
horses that he was looking at. “No,” 
said Maggie, “I'll have that.” « No, 
no,” said Johnnie; “it’s mine, 
it first—I did, I did,” and they 
began to push and struggle in front of 
the little omnibus that was behind the 
glass of the window ; and they shouted 
and nearly cried ; when all at once a voice 
behind them said: “ Well, you see the 
best of it is that you can both have it, and 
the omnibus won’t get broken, as it is safe 
in the window.” Their little pushing and 
struggling hands stopped, and they both 
turned round to see who spoke; then they 
both turned back quite gently and quietly, 
to look again at the lovely omnibus, and 
the little dingy hands patted the glass 
behind which it was safe. 
think so?” said the lady. 
Johnnie, thoughtfully ; and then he 


looked up and smiled at the lady; and 


then they enjoyed the omnibus again 
without fighting for it, 
together, side by side. 


pretty things they can see, even though 
they cannot have them for their own. 
Many children get no presents at Christ- 
mas; but very many delight in looking in 
at the windows, and fancying themselves 
the happy> owners of dolls, ponies, 
omnibuses, and more beautiful toys than 
any one child could ever possess. 

I hope many of you have been for a 
long time saving up all the pennies and 
halfpennies that you have had—that you 
might be able to get some nice Christmas 
presents for your father and mother or 
friends. Some children eat up all their 
pennies, as fast as they get them, by buy- 
ing sweets and things to eat. But if they 
cared to try they would soon find how 
much nicer it is to save up their money 
till there is enough to get some nice 
presents with it, than to spend it on things 
which are gone directly. 

A little girl saved up her pennies care- 
fully, and meant to get a present for her 
father for Christmas; and when the time 
came near she turned out to be very rich ; 
for when she counted her money she had 
twelve pennies—a whole shilling! She 
knew that there was to be a lovely Christ- 
mas pudding at home, for she had helped 
her mother to get it ready; and one day, 
just before the holidays, she was chatter- 
ing to her school-fellows about the 
pudding, and the presents she was going 
to buy, and all the fun that they would 
have at Christmas, when she saw one of 
her companions looking very sad, and as if 
she was going to cry. When they went 
out of the play-ground Nellie found the 
little girl, and said to her ; « Why do you 


I got 


“ Don’t you 
“Yes,” said 


standing close 
And many little 
children like Maggie and Johnnie get 
their joy at Christmas time out of all the 
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look so sad, Annie? Are VOU tL: ae” 
Annie began to cry, and at first would not 
say anything ; but after a while she dried 
her eyes, and said : “ Never mind; it can’t 
be helped.” “ What can’t be helped, 
Annie?” said Nellie ; “do tell me; you 
make me miserable.” So Annie told her 
that her father had had no work for weeks 
past, and mother and baby were both ill ; 
and there was no Christmas puddine for 
them, and no one to do the work at home 
but herself, and she was so tired, and it 
was all so sad. Nellie was very sorry, and 
did all she could to comfort the poor little 
girl, and when she said good-bye, she said: 
‘Perhaps things will get better at Christ. 
mas, Annie ; don’t despair.” 

And then she walked on; and, as she 
went, the thought came to her again from 
somewhere—“ Perhaps things will get 
better at Christmas”; and again and 
again the same words seemed to come to 
her: “Perhaps—perhaps,” she thought ; 
“but why shouldn’t I make it not perhaps 
but certain ? ” 

She went home, and waited impatiently 
till her father came in; and then she told 
him about Annie’s home, and said: 
“ Father, ve got a whole shilling, and I 
wanted to get you a present with it: but 
I think, if you’ll forgive having no present, 
I will get something for Annie with it.” 
Her father said he would much rather do 
without his present, that she might get 
something for Annie; and then he said ; 
‘And look here, Nell, you must let me 
join, and my present to you shall be 
another shilling, to spend for Annie.” 

Nellie was delighted; and she went to 
a shop where pies were made, and she 
bought a big pie of good meat; “ for,” 
she said, “it’s better to have meat than 
pudding, and I won’t spend all the money 
on things to eat.” And then she bought 
a nice little warm shawl for Annie, for 
she had no jacket to go to schoolin. She 
wrapped up the things and asked her 
big brother to go and leave them for 
Annie ; and she wrote in large letters—“ A 
Christmas-box for Annie.” How happy 
Annie was, and how grateful, and what a 
nice Christmas Day they had because one 
friend had been kind to them and re- 
membered them! And Nellie and her 
father were just as happy too; and 
Christmas is a time when everyone should 
try to make some one happy. 


‘‘ Help someone to keep Christmas morn, 
The day that Jesus Christ was born.’’ 


Birthdays should be happy days, and 
especially the birthday of Jesus, who tried 
to make everyone happy, and was so kind 
and good himself. Don’t you think that 
the best way in which we can show our 
love to Jesus is to try to make someone 
happier on his birthday, as he would have 
done ? 

God is our Father, and when Hig 
children are selfish or unkind it must make 
Him sorry. Do vou ever think of that ? 
It is a very great thought. Let us try 
and be more like Jesus, in whom God was 
well pleased. But we must not wait; we 
must begin now ; and if we can see any 
kind deed that we can do, to lighten the 
sorrows or sadness of others, we may grow 
more like Jesus, and more what God 
wishes us to be, if we do it at once, and 
with all our hearts, and with a loving 
wish to share with others the happiness 
which God has given to us. 


A happy Christmas to you, dear 
children | Grrtrupn Martrneay, 
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With Gop are given to us those 
abiding treasures of the spiritual life. 
Our fathers have taught us, indeed, 
many things, but best of all is the gift 
of themselves; and this is one of the 
profoundest truths brought home to us 
by the passing century, that we cannot 
be separated from their fellowship, but 
take with us into the untried future 
the solace and strength which their 
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This surely is the true significance of 
our Christian discipleship, which leaps 
now across twenty centuries, and enters 
into close personal communion with 
that supreme life of old, knowing Jesus 
and following him, as he manifested the 
true spirit of the Son of Gop, in that 
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know not—but still about his Farusr’s 
business, still living unto Gop. 

And so out of our own immediate 
past, from this century which is now 
almost gone, we receive untold riches 
of the deeper life. During these last 
weeks, and especially at the Christmas 
season, memories will throng upon the 
heart too deep for words ; but life will 
be richer, and we shall go forward with 
a better courage, for what these days 
have been to us. 

Turning now to the thought of our 
churches, we find that the same impulse 
of retrospect takes hold of us, and with 
the same purpose, that we may realise 
the richness of our inheritance, the 
fulness of that communion which may 
be ours in the fellowship of our Free 
Churches, and the insistent call which 
so comes to us, with new strength and 
insight to do our part in the service of 
the world. 

The part to which our religious com- 
munity is called is not conspicuous in 
the world’s eyes, but it is none the less 
a Divine calling which has come to 
us, into the fulfilment of which must 
be poured all the joy of a whole-hearted 
service. Throughout the present year 
we have had it in mind to gather up 
in a series of special articles for our 
readers some record of the progress of 
the century in matters most closely 
affecting our religious life. The pur- 
pose has been partially, though we 
regret to say, only partially fulfilled; and 
latterly in particular we are glad to 
have been able to publish the series of 
articles, not yet completed, dealing 
with the greater religious bodies of this 
country. J*rom them all we have much 
to learn, and learn the most as we are 
able the most fully to enter with genuine 
sympathy into the secret of their in- 
ward life. But while that is so, what 
must touch us most nearly is the past 
experience of our own community, and 
we must attempt during the coming 
weeks to gather up the chief lessons of 
that experience. 

It has been a century fraught with 
much eager and earnest life, not free, 
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AT THE END OF A CENTURY. 


We are drawing near to the close of 
a century, and soon all of our life which 
has been included in its term will be in 
the past, but so as to remain a potent 
force in the shaping of the future. It 
is natural for us at such a time to seek 
to gather up in thought the chief 
treasures that the past has given us, to 
impress more deeply upon ourselves 
the lessons it has taught, and not least 
the lessons of humility and charity and 
honest confession of our own failures 
and wrong-doing, but at the same time 
the deeper lessons of trust and undying 
hope, that we may lay hold on that 
Strength, not our own, which will work 
for us the redeeming of our life and its 
consecration to a better service. 

It is folly if we turn away from the 
solemn thought of the swift passing of 
our time; it is blindness if we fail to 
realise that at this moment all the ful- 
ness of Eternity is close about us, that 
our spiritual being may be penetrated 
through and through with the gifts of 
life which cannot be taken away, and 
that our rest is for ever in the living 
Gop. We look before and after, into 
illimitable distance which daunts every 
effort of our thought: it is that we may 
learn to give ourselves up in perfect, 
child-like surrender to the Eternal, and 
find our strength, our joy, our peace, 
in the secret place of His revealing. 

The future is open before us, as 
the untried field of our duty ; it is out 
of the ‘past, gathered into our living 
present, that the knowledge of life is 
given to us and those treasures of love 
and communion with the unseen, and 
with those who are still companions of 
our way, which are more to us than all 
other possessions of our life. 


it is true, from failures and disappoint- 
ments, yet wonderfully rich in noble 
lives, which still with all their gracious 
influence are part of our inheritance. 
It will be possible now to put into 
words only a little of what this past 
must mean to us, but that little will be 
offered in all sincerity, and with the 
confident hope and trust that, by 
reason of what has been given to us, 
and what is now open to us in the good 
providence of Gop, the future shall be 
greater and more richly blest even than 
the past. 


AN EARNEST PLEA FOR UNITY. 


The Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, at the 
request of the Joint Brahmo Committee in 
Calcutta, has published in the three papers, 
which represent different sections of the 
Brahmo Somaj of India, an appeal of 
great force to the members of that com- 
munity, to sink their unhappy differences 
in united religious work. 

Speaking as the representative of the 
Unitarians of England, who are united by 
such close ties of sympathy to their 
Indian brethren of the Brahmo Somaj, 
Mr. Williams pleads that as a first step 
towards a complete unity, the members of 
the different sections should in self-forget- 
fulness engage in some common works of 
beneficence, as indeed they have recently 
done, in their devoted administration of the 
Famine Relief Fund. 

In answer to the objection that there 
are differences which insuperably stand in 
the way, Mr. Williams asks :— = 


Are they vital, radical, and fundamental 
differences in the conceptions of God, of 
man, of man’s relation to God, of worship, 
of human duty and heman destiny? If 
they are, then alas for Brahmoism! A 
house divided against itself cannot stand. 
But they are not. As far as I can learn 
they are, first, personal differences; and I 
venture to say they are entirely unworthy of 
men who preach to the world the Universal 
Fatherhood of God and the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man. They are, secondly, 
differences of administration; but surely 
church government is not a vital, organic 
part of religion. It is mere machinery, a 
mere human convenience which, like clothes, 
can be changed or adapted according to 
conditions and circumstances. Surely, also, 
under all forms of administration it is the 
same God who worketh all-in-all. 

Having, then, pointed to the essential 
unity, in spite of many differences, among 
the Unitarians of England and of America, 
Mr. Williams refuses to believe that the 
same happy,result may not be achieved by 
the Brahmos of India, and as to those 
differences he cries :— 

Oh for some blast of God to wither them 
all up, and then for the soft breath of God 
to bring forth flowers where before there 
were only thorns, choking the Word and 
making it unfruitful. 

Then, as to the difficulties standing in 
the way, they exist, he declares, to be 
vanquished. The appeal concludes :— 

“To men instinct with the spirit of 
God, instinct with the will and purpose of 
God, to men whose whole being is absorbed 
in the work of saving the world for God, 
what are difficulties? To men who are 
intent on being eyes to the blind, and 
ears to the deaf, and feet to the lame, and 
strength and salvation to them that are 
ready to perish, what are difficulties? Oh, 
children of the One Eternal Father, lovers 
of mankind, and hasteners of God’s 
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Kingdom, make speed to find a way out of 
difficulties! ‘Revive, O Lord, Thy work 
in us, that we may stir it up, and grow in 
it, to the end of our lives.’ ‘ Let us think 
together in truth; and walk together in 
peace.’ 

“ Be our differences and our difficulties 
what they may, we are all alike confronted 
with deadly enemies in the shape of sins 
with all their miserable results, and God 
Himself calls upon us to unite our forces 
against the ‘lusts of the flesh and the 
pride of life.” Intellectual error is an evil ; 
yet who of us with the imperfections and 
limitations of our nature is, or can be, free 
from it? But awful, terrible, are the 
meanness, the selfishness, the falsehood, 
the impurity, the cruelty, the licentious- 
ness, which corrupt society everywhere, 
and destroy the soul. These are the real 
curse of man and humanity. Shall we 
not, for the love of God and of man, close 
our ranks and form ourselves again into 
‘One army of the Living God’ against 
these infernal foes ? Heart-breaking are 
the appeals of the woes, the sufferings, the 
miseries, the tragedies of daily life. Shall 
we not inter all differences in everlasting 
oblivion, and seek a way to triumph over 
all difficulties, that, with hand joined in 
hand, in unity of spirit and in unity of 
work, we may heal the broken in heart 
and bind up their wounds? May He who 
is the Father of us all, bring us all 
together—together, that is the word—ag 
fellow-labourers with Him. And if we 
ourselves have but the heart, the will, the 
prayerful disposition to take only a single 
step, to begin with, in that direction, He 
will bless it, and will nourish that tiny 
seed, until it bring forth thirty, sixty, and 
a hundred-fold.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~>—— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LuTTERS CANNOT BR 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME: and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 
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WINIFRED HOUSE. 

Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursery 
Home, Wray-crescent, Tollington-park, 
London, N. 

Str,—I trust that you will kindly allow 
me to give my usual informal half-yearly 
report of the work done at Winifred 
House in your columns of this week’s 
issue, 

At our last annual meeting we expressed 
some anxiety on account of funds, not 
only because there had been, owing to 
deaths, some slight decrease in our ordi- 
nary income, but also because the nest- 
egg, laid by in Consols, had been required 
to pay for a system of re-drainage and 
house repairs. Very happily for us, how- 
ever, the executors of the late Mr. John 
W. Bentley—in response to our appeal, 
supported by many friends who knew the 
work done in Winifred House—allotted 
to it, out of an amount left by him for 
charities, the sum of £500, which enabled 
us to supply our deficiencies, and to buy 
in £400 into Consols, to be ready for 
future emergencies. But we still need to 
remind friends that we require a larger 
assured income; and we cordially invite 
all who are interested in Winifred House, 
to make its work known among others 
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who are likely to be willing and able to 


help to increase the funds. 


Our children have never done better 


than during the past twelvemonth, and 


though our numbers have not been quite 


so great, perhaps, as in some previous 
years, the 
encouraging. 


nine and a girl of twelve, both of whom 
had been on their backs for over a year ; 
these have lately returned home quite 
restored to health and ready for school. 
Perhaps our greatest triumph has been the 
case of a little child of three years, the only 
daughter of a labouring couple who came 
to London a year ago, and who evidently 
did not understand the necessary conditions 
of hygiene and food in our big city. On her 
arrival little Nellie looked indeed a poor 
specimen of humanity, and some members 
of the Committee felt that we were 
undertaking a case where permanent 
improvement was almost impossible. But 
after a week of careful “ mothering” the 
child began to show real signs of pro- 
gress, and this steadily continued until, 
after eight weeks, we were able to give her 
back to her most grateful parents, in 
sturdy condition, and having gained at the 
rate of almost a pound in weight for every 
week she had been with us. The doctor 
who had recommended the case wrote after 
the child had gone home: “Tf think you 
may add another life saved to your list. 
.. . Tam sure that only great ‘care and 
attention brought her to a state of health 
she has never known before. She is now 
the ‘pride of the Mews.’ ” 

It is such cases as these that make us 


feel that there is a real need for Homes 


like ours, and it is always a regret when 
beds are vacant. We can take nine carry- 
ing cases and nine debility ones, and we 
know that, alas! there are plenty of 
children needing our care; but it hap- 
pens that just now—partly because a 
larger batch of little ones were ready to 
return home at the same time than usual, 
and so left a larger number of beds to be 
filled up—we have a few vacant places, and 
are desirous of making it known among 
our friends that we are ready for more 
work! Especially at Christmas the health 
conditions of poor homes are bad for deli- 
cate children, for there is more overcrowd- 
ing, and the feasting is not of the wisest. 
If, therefore, any of your readers know of 
little ones needing our care, I shall be very 
pleased to forward all particulars if they 
apply to me either at Winifred House, or 
to 11, Highbury-crescent, N. 

I must not conclude my report without 
mentioning the welcome parcels of gar- 
ments, fruit, and other food, and flowers, 
that find their way from time to time to 
Wray-crescent, whichare always so warmly 
appreciated. And may I ‘say to any 
friends who are thinking of sending pre- 
sents for Old Father Christmas to distri- 
bute, that we shall be glad to have them 
early in the month, if possible, so that 
we may make our arrangements accord- 
ingly. 

Marian Pritcouarp, Hon. Sec, 
——_eoo—_—___. 


MARTINEAU AND TAYLER 
MEMORIAL. 


Srr,—After consultation with Mr. Hope 
Pinker, the eminent sculptor, we are now 
in a position to supplement the letter 
which you kindly printed a fortnight ago 
about the proposed memorials to Dr. 


results have been most 
Among these I may 
especially draw attention to a boy of 
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Martineau and the Rey. J. J. Tayler in 
Little Portland-street Chapel. 

White marble medallions, with suitable 
mountings and inscriptions, could pro- 
bably be procured at a cost of 200 guineas 
each. The preparation of the wall, &e., 
would bring the total cost of this joint 
memorial to £500 or thereabouts. 

The treasurer hag already received £160 
towards this amount, and hopes that 
other donations will be forthcoming, so 
that the work may be quickly put in 
hand. It is felt that it would be a pity to 
place tablets im the chapel with the in- 
scriptions without the medallion portraits, 
as those who actually heard Dr. Martineau 
and Mr. Tayler are gradually growing 
fewer in number, and a, delineation of the 
features will be worth much to those who 
never knew them, especially to visitors 
from the provinces and America who 
come to visit the scene of Dr. Martineau’s 
London ministry. 

Where larger and more ambitious com- 
memorative schemes have for the present 
failed to obtain support it is earnestly to 
be hoped that this smaller and more 
manageable one may quickly be realised. 
May we add, in response to some inquiries, 
that the restoration of the chapel has been 
completed, and the charges for this pur- 


pose have been entirely met. 


Contributions to the Memorial Fund 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer at 
1, Gordon-square, W.C. 


Henrietra Busx, Hon. Treasurer. 
R. Roscon, Hon. Sec. 
H. 8. Perris, Minister, 

Dec. 6 


THE BOYS IN OUR GREAT 
CITIES. 


AND ANYWHERE ELSE. 


Two suggestive articles on the above 
subject have appeared in your columns 
during the past fortnight. The first, 
from the pen of Miss Marian Pritchard, 
vividly indicated the great and pressing 
need for something to be done, and the 
sound principles upon which anything 
effective can be done. Mr. John Ballan. 
tyne was then induced to give your 
readers, in the second article, a brief but, 
as it seemed to me while I read it, a heart. 
quickening account of what already has 
been done for the boys in one of our 
Sunday-schools. Mr. Ballantyne’s modest 
statement just gives that touch of definite- 
ness which we all want to encourage us 
with regard to some of our ideals, Then 
we see that a thing can be done, because 
it has been! May I venture to ask all 
your readers who are concerned about 
young people, not only “in our great 
cities,” but, as I have taken leave to add, 
“anywhere else,” to turn again to your 
columns of the last two weeks, and, if 
they have not already done so, con over 
the articles here referred to ? 

There can be no question among us, I 
think, that the necd for something to be 
doneisas great as Miss Pritchard indicates, 
The real question is: Will these Boys’ 
Own Brigades, as described by Mr. Bal- 
lantyne—will these, better than anything 
else we know, meet the need ? I want at 
once to say that, in my judgment, they 
seem most likely. I could not have said 
this a while ago. I must own that my 
mind has changed on the subject. Only 


perhapsI ought to say that my objections 


to these brigades arose, like Dr. Johnson’s 
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error in another matter, out of “pure 
ignorance, Madam—pure ignorance.” 
The objections, I now find, were theoreti- 
cal, not actual. And I fancy it may be so 
with most people. Anyway, I have been 
gradually convinced that such a Boys’ 
Own Brigade as Mr. Ballantyne and 
others conduct at one of our London 
Unitarian schools would be a good thing 
in most of our schools. 

To my mind there is no more import- 
ant work for us to do than to slowly build 
up the character of our young people 
just now. And I am asabsolutely certain 
as I am of anything that there is nothing 
yet discovered or revealed by which 
character can better be built up than by 
Unitarianism. The sense of God, the 
sense of Duty, the sense of delight in 
Obedience to the Highest, the sense. of 
Comradeship with all Souls, and the 
sense of Loyalty to a Leader—Christ— 
these are some of the helpful things which 
Unitarianism has enabled me through a 
not small and not unvaried experience 
with boys, to teach and train them in. 

But you must first catch your boy! 
And you must catch him by the things 
he is interested in. Fortunately the 
natural boy is interested in some things 
—and those among or on the way to the 
highest things. For instance, he is 
interested in Courage, in Drill, in Disci- 
pline, in Promotion, &c. These, then, are 
the handles wherewith to lay hold of him. 
This “ B. O. B.” of our own does this. 

Let me say frankly that I regard most 
of what is done in such a Brigade as 
means to an end. The end is character. 
Means change as years go on. In our own 
day some of us have used various sorts of 
means—and all. of them good for the 
time. I suppose wisdom consists in know- 
ing when machinery is no longer efficient, 
and in utilising something better. We 
have to keep our eyes chiefly upon the 
product—character—and use every legiti- 
mate means to that end. 

The practical question now is: What 
can we in our Sunday-schools do about 
these Boys’ Own Brigades? That is for 
teachers and others to consider. One 


thing I know, the boys will like it: and. 


that is half the battle. Another ad- 
vantage is that ‘in most neighbourhoods, 


if not actually within one’s own school or. 


congregation, it is not difficult to get a 
volunteer of good character (and I would 
have no other) who would take pleasure 
in teaching what few of us perhaps could 
undertake. The boys will regard this as 
the main thing. We must take care that 
it isn’t—though if it were it would be so 
far so good. As one who knows some- 
thing about “Children’s Happy Evenings,” 
“ Recreative Classes,” “Reading Circles,” 
&e., I feel moved to say that I can 
see in these ‘“ Boys’ Own Brigades,” as 
carried on by Mr. Ballantyne, a not only 
unobjectionable, but a truly commendable 
means towards that permanent object 
which is the highest we know— 
namely, the slow and sure and beautiful 
up-building of the character of our boys, 
not only on Sundays, but on week-days. 


J. J. Wriaut, 


To Corresponprnts.— Letters, &c., 
received from the following:—R. A. A., 
TL yee gl eed 2.0 
WR, ie ose 
Wa He. 


DR. P. T. FORSYTH ON THE UNIT- 


ARIANISM OF DR. MARTINEAU. 
i OE 
Anp now we must hasten to say, what 


we ought to have said before, that Dr. 
Martineau was thoroughly well acquainted 


with this theory of certain idealists that 


the society is the real unit, and that what 
is called the individual is a mere abstrac- 
tion ; and he deliberately repudiated it on 
the ground that it was as wholly unsup- 
ported by reason and by psychological 
experience as, in his view, is that doctrine 
of a three-fold society in the Godhead, 
which this recent sociological theory of 
the unity of humanity is strangely sup- 
posed to resemble and to support. 
Dr. Martineau is very far from being 
alone in his emphatic rejection of this 
demoralising conception of the individual 
man as a mere organ or function of a 
collective humanity. Not only do evolu- 
tionist writers, such as Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
deny that society as a whole has any unity 
properly so called; but idealist writers, 
such as Professor Charles D’Arcy, most 
emphatically declare that it is ‘“ utterly 
impossible to see how the self of a man, 
the most definite unit which thought is 
able to conceive, can possess its unity by 
relation to such an amorphous mass of 
tissue as we fiad actual society to be.” 
And in a like strain Mr. McTaggart, of 
Cambridge, one of the warmest admirers 
and ablest expositors of Hegel’s writings, 
contends that Hegel’s works in no way 
support the conception of Society as an 
Organism ; and he adds: 


And 


The true lesson to be derived from the 


philosophy of Hegel is that society cannot 
be an end, for any one, at least, who rightly 
holds that 
us is more than the society which unites us, 
because there is in each of us the longing 
for a perfection which that society can 
never realise. 


philosophy. Each of 


ce . . 


The parts of a living body 
can find their end in that body, though it 
is imperfect and transitory. But a self- 
conscious person can dream of perfection, 
and having once done so, he will find no end 
short of perfection. Here he has no abiding 
city. 

This quotation from a Hegelian writer, 
while it is utterly opposed to Dr. Forsyth’s 
theory of the individual’s relation to 
collective humanity, has close affinity with 
Dr. Martineau’s view that it is not to 
Society but rather to the immanent God 
who directly speaks to each and to all men 
in their moral ideal that final appeal is 
made for the settlement of all questions 
of right and duty. Professor Muirhead 
tells us that it is wrong to commit suicide, 
because “no man has a life of his own to 
take; his life has been given him, and 
made all that itis by Society”; we hardly 
think that Dr. Forsyth would accept this 
logical outcome of his personification of 
Society. Surely Dr. Martineau is a truer 
moralist when he teaches that it is not 
obligation to the fictitious organic unity 


‘called Society, but rather to the indwelling 


Father and to the Spirit of Love, which is 
one form of that Father’s self-revelation, 
which checks the hand that is raised for 
self-destruction. No one has taught more 
impressively than Dr. Martineau how in- 
valuable and indispensable social life is for 
the awakenment and development of the 
individual's moral and religious nature ; 
and at the same time no one has more 
conclusively shown that it is the felt im- 


;|-manence of the same Eternal God in all 


souls which links men together, and 


makes permanent and progressive societies 
possible and actual. 

According to Dr. Forsyth the fatal 
defect that vitiates more or less all Dr. 
Martineau’s philosophy, whether theclogi- 
cal or ethical, is his “individualism ” and 
“atomism.” Now we venture to think 
that the universal God within each one of 
us is also in His dealing with mankind 
strongly individualistic; and that, in 
spite of Dr. Torsyth’s dictum that 
“collective humanity is the true and real 
man,’ Jesus of Nazareth and James 
Martineau are entirely in the right 
when they declare that it is the individual 
soul, and not mankind in aggregations, 
which is the special object of love and 
interest and personal communion to the 
indwelling Eternal One. Dr. Forsyth 
says that Dr. Martineau was of the Greek 
type of mind, but that he was “a very 
Christian Greek.” To us, we must say, 
all Dr.  Forsyth’s language about 
collective humanity and the “abstract” 
individual has a very strong Hellenic 
flavour; and, had we nothing but this 
from Dr. Forsyth’s pen, we should be 
inclined to say that there was much of the 
Greek in him but very little of the 
Christian ; for all this speculation about 
‘collective humanity” appears pervaded 
by the notion, which is so often met. with 
in Plato and Aristotle, that the important 
thing and the true end is the state, 
and that the individual citizen is only 
valuable as a means for the furtherance of 
that supreme end—a fallacy which both 
Stoicism and Christianity have effectually 
disposed of. 

We conclude, then, that Dr. Forsyth’s 
supposed analogy between the Trinity and 
a guasi-personal unity called “ Society ” or 
“Humanity” is a pure fiction. How- 
ever closely the members of human 
societies are connected together by in- 
stincts and affections, by common passions 
and purposes, by the strong tendency 
to imitation and by hereditary continuity, 
there is no rational ground for asserting 
that they, in avy case, form a unitary 
organism, and share in one common in- 
divisible life. Theindividual man is not, 
as Dr. Forsyth contends heis,a mereabstrac- 
tionfromareal social unity; on the contrary, 
societies derive whatever degree of unity 
and harmony they possess from the com- 
bining influence of the one ultimate unity, 
the self-existent God, in whom all the 
members of the society alike have their 
being, and from whose felt immanence 
they realise their own intrinsic brother- 
hood, and the essential unity of .the 
rational, moral, and spiritual life in each 
and all. Dr. Forsyth makes the utterly 
unaccountable assertion that Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s Intuitionalism is “subjective ” in 
its nature, ‘“‘Intuitionalism,” he says, 
“means that you cannot step outside your- 
self with your certainty ; it is not objec- 
tive for mankind, it is only true for you.” 
Can Dr. Forsyth really regard geometrical 
and ethical intuitions as having only sub- 


jective validity? Surely it is the very 


essence of such intuitions that they carry 
with them the complete conviction that 
they are necessarily true for all men; and 
hence they are supposed by most philo- 
sophers to afford some measure of insight 
into the essence and character of the Ab- 
solute and Eternal One. 

If there really is any analogy between 
“collective humanity” and Dr. Forsyth’s 
threefold society in the Godhead; if his 
three interpenetrating persons are related 
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to each other in any way similar to the 
way in which the persons in a human 
society are related to one another, then, 
we contend, Dr. Martineau’s critic is 
inevitably landed in a Tritheism of the 
most pronounced and pagan sort. And, 
indeed, the language he uses about the 
relation of these three personalities is 
wholly unintelligible, unless it means that 
each of them has a separate consciousness 
and a separate will. It is true that they 
are said to “ mutually interpenetrate,” but 
this can only mean that each is directly 
aware of what is in the consciousness of 
the other two. It appears, for instance, 
that the Second Person in the Trinity “is 
the standing mediator in the nature, as 
well as the history of the soul’s com- 
munion with God. If the divine 
nature mediates to our spirits by a cosmos, 
or a society, why not by @ person with its 
appropriate methods?” Now, what in- 
telligible meaning can be attached to these 
words, unless it be that the person. who 
mediates has a will essentially distinct 
and separate from that of the person who 
is supposed to be made accessible by this 
act of mediation? And, further, we may 
reasonably ask what is the part or function 
performed by the third assumed _per- 
sonality, whose activity is strangely 
ignored all through Dr. Forsyth’s long 
article, and whose presence in the 
“society”? of the Godhead could, so far 
as we can learn from Dr. Forsyth’s exposi- 
tion, be altogether dispensed with. We 
are told by Dr. Forsyth that if we call 
his language about the two or three per- 
sonalities in the Godhead virtual Ditheism 
or Tritheism, we show ourselves to be 
“incorrigible individualists ”’ ! 


There can be little doubt that Dr. 
Forsyth in his frequent references to 
Dr. Martineau’s “individualism,” and in 
his assertion that “Dr. Martineau’s 
Theism is but his individualism writ 
large, while a Trinity is social, rational, 
universal,” has to a great extent mis- 
apprehended the real position of Dr. 
Martineau and his disciples. Dr, Mar- 
tineau does, it is true, sometimes use 
language concerning the Supreme 
Being, which may be interpreted 
to mean that he regards Him as a 
personality differing from human _per- 
sonalities only by the infinity of His attri- 
butes, and not by any transcendency in 
His essential nature, and as related to 
human persons in essentially the same 
way as these persons are related to 
each other. But that this does not fully 
express his deepest thought on this great 
subject is evident, from the fact that he 
also speaks of God as the ‘Soul of souls” ; 
and declares that God communicates His 
own infinity to the spirit of man, for, as 
he says, no merely finite being ‘can 
possibly believe the infinite.’ So, too, 
he maintains that in the ideal of moral 
and spiritual perfection which is to some 
extent present in the consciousness of all 
men, but pre-eminently so in Christ and 
Christlike souls, “God is personally there, 
giving expression to His spiritual nature, 
as in the visible universe to His causal 
power.” 


We do not assert that Dr. Martineau 
has fully developed in his writings this 
profound and inspiring conception of 
the living presence, or incarnation, of God 
in Nature, and especially in the self- 
consciousness of His human offspring, and 
we are very farfrom denying that the “ new 


universalism ” has in this direction been 
exceedingly helpful to religious thought ; 
but we do emphatically assert that Dr. 
Martineau has not left itatall doubtful that 
he clearly recognised the truth and far- 
reaching influence of this conception of 
God’s immanence in Natureand Humanity. 
Unitarians accordingly, who at all sufli- 
ciently realise this “personal presence” 
of God in the rational, ethical and religious 
life of man, may well feel assured that all 
our ideals of personal relationship, all that 
is divine and permanent in human friend- 
ship and affection, all noble public 
spirit, all glowing enthusiasm of human- 
ity, are inspired by and in some measure 
reveal the essentially “social” nature 
of the Eternal Mind and Heart which 
animates and unifies the cosmos, and 
which both seeks and finds intimate 
spiritual communion with the divinest 
Sons of God. Into the inner, or subjective, 
side of the  self-consciousness of the 
Eternal, human vision evidently cannot 
directly penetrate ; but the all-sustaining 
sense of Divine support and sympathy 
which the suffering saviours of humanity 
always experience, can hardly fail to 
suggest and sustain in us, as in the early 
Christians, the idea that the self-sacrifice 
and the sympathetic sorrow, which 
characterise the highest human lives in 
their highest moods, have a real but 
sublimer counterpart in the inner life of 
Him who is the prompter and supporter 
of these painful acts of perfect  self- 
devotion. How far, if at all, the very evo- 
lution of the cosmos involves self-sacrifice 
in God, we seem to have no means of 
determining, but we do see that tne end to 
which all the evolutionary processes of 
Nature converge appears to be the pro- 
viding of the necessary physical and 
psychical conditions for the existence of 
beings capable of consciously communing 
with what we have ventured to call the 
Mind and Heart of God; and, therefore, 
if this be a rational universe, we may well 
believe that this provision for divine com- 
munion on the human side corresponds 
with and satisfies a social essence and a 
social need in that Absolute and Eternal] 
One who has fashioned His rational off- 
spring after His own image. 


Dr. Forsyth is wholly in error if he 
thinks, as he appears to do, that one of 
the reasons why Dr. Martineau and Unit- 
arians generally are unable to accept his 
view of the Godhead is that they cannot 
abide with mysteries ; for they know full 
well that the felt relationship between the 
individual soul and the Father within it 
is of far too profound a nature to be 
fathomed and clearly explained by the 
human understanding. The poet truly 
says— 


Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 

Severing rightly His from thine, 

Which is human, which Divine ; 
and in like manner Dr. Martineau 
writes— 


I know not whether others can draw a 
sharp line of separation between the human 
spirit and the Divine, and can clearly say 
where their own soul ends and God’s 
eommunion begins; but for myself, with 
closest thought, I confess my darkness ; and 
can only say that somehow He certainly 
stirs among our higher affections and 
mingles with the action of our proper 
nature, 


The reason why Dr. Martineau con- 


tended for a rational and universal society 
in the Godhead, and rejected the limited 
and arbitrary threefold Society which Dr. 
Forsyth seeks to establish, was simply this, 
that he could find in this latter conception 
no intrinsic marks of its being a spiritual 
truth, but could find in it the clearest 
marks of its being a product of human 
speculation—a product whose genesis and 
development can be explained, and in 
which the erroneous element which will 
prevent it from holding a permanent place 
among the religious convictions of man- 
kind can be distinctly discerned. 


That which is eternally true and real in 
the time-honoured dogma of a tri-une 
God can without difficulty be dissociated 
from the speculative intellectual form 
which the religious feeling and philosophic 
genius of the early Christian centuries 
slowly elaborated. The unspeakably 
precious truth which is enshrined in the 
Athanasian Trinity—a truth which has 
divinely fed and comforted innumerable 
believers—is that in Jesus, and in the 
ideals which Jesus revealed and realised, 
we possess a genuine revelation of the 
immediate activity and essential character 
of the indwelling Father. In declaring 
that Jesus was no mere product of God’s 
creative power, but was of the same sub- 
stance with the Father, so that in his 
stainless purity, in his infinite pity and 
forgiveness, in his self-sacrificing love, the 
Eternal God was, as Dr. Martineau ex- 
presses it, “personally there,” the Trini- 
tarian dogma has preserved through the 
ages the most precious element in the 
faith and teaching of the founder of 
Christianity. It was because this Athana- 
sian dogma thus asserted the essential 
immanence and personal self-revelation of 
God in Jesus that Dr. Martineau con- 
sidered it to be a providential circum- 
stance that the Athanasian party prevailed 
over the Arian in the great controversy. 
Dr. Martineau clearly perceived that the 
formulators of the Trinitarian dogma of 
the existence of Divinity in Humanity in 
the special case of Jesus unconsciously did 
the greatest possible service to the de- 


velopment of sound religious ideas ; 
for they constantly kept before the 
mind of the Church the conception 


of God in man—a conception which was 
sure in the fulness of time to be extended 
from the alleged exceptional instance of 
the son of Mary of Nazareth to all God’s 
rational offspring. The time has now 
come when this basal truth of man’s 
essential divinity is bursting through and 
dissolving the ancient dogma which bas so 
long and so beneficially preserved and 
transmitted it from its advent in the 
spiritual insight of Jesus to its recent 
reassertion in its original purity and 
fulness in many of the deepest and 
most religious thinkers of the present 
day. The Christian Church is just now 
beginning to reap, in the widely spreading 
views concerning God’s Incarnation in all 
souls, and par excellence in Jesus, the 
precious, but largely unintended and 
unexpected, fruits of that ancient con- 
ception of the essentially Divine nature 
of the world’s representative prophet and 
saint, which was. providentially stereo- 
typed in the ancient creeds. And thus 
the words ascribed to Jesus, “ And I, if I 
be lifted up, wil) draw all men unto me,” 
are now happily receiving their literal 
fulfilment. CuaruEs B. Urron. 


(To be concluded.) 


SCOTTISH UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Tue annual business meeting of this 
Association was held in the St. Vincent- 
street Unitarian Church, Glasgow, on Satur- 
day afternoon, Dec. 1. Mr. Jamus Granam 
presided, and there was a large attend- 
ance. 

The Secretary submitted his draft re- 
ported, which, with several alterations, was 
adopted. After dealing with the positions 
of the churches at Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Kirkcaldy, and South St. Mungo, and 
welcoming the Rev. James Forrest to St. 
Vincent-street Church, it proceeded :— 

A broader spirit of toleration and intelli- 
gence in religious matters is pervading Scot- 
land, in bringing about which result we 
may rightly claim our share, and a special 
effort might now perbaps be made by our 
churches to attract the mass of the people, 
particularly those who for certain reasons, 
among them being a rooted objection to 
creeds and dogmas, attend no church at all. 

Although our particular work during the 
year has been quiet and unostentatious we 
are abreast of the age, and everything which 
makes for a deeper religious feeling and 
greater harmony interests us. 

Recently we have witnessed the marriage 
of two great (Scottish Churches, the Free 
and the United Presbyterian, under the 
name of the United Free Church of Scot- 
land. We offer the new Church our sincere 
good wishes for its future success. We 
believe that the step will tend to broaden 
men’s minds and extend the area of freedom, 
yet we cannot but regret that the new 
Church should still retain unrevised the 
Westminster Confession of Faith of two-and- 
a-half centuries ago. 

The officers were thereafter elected, and 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman brought 
the meeting to a close. Subsequently a 
conference of the newly-formed Scottish 
Unitarian Sunday-school Union was held 
under Mr. Granam’s presidency, when 
several papers were read and considerable 
discussion ensued. Mr. Copeland Bowie 
was present, and by his earnestness, 
energy and courtesy did much to enthuse 
and encourage the members. 


THE EVENING MEETING. 

In the evening a public meeting was 
held. 

Mr. Jamus Granam, who presided, said 
they were sometimes told in these days 
that the need for the Unitarian faith was 
passing away, that their mission had been 
accomplished, and that they might set 
themselves aside and allow the great tide 
of reform and enlightenment in the world 
of religion to do its work. As he read 
the signs of the times, it appeared to him 
that the mission of spiritual Unitarianism 
was just about to begin. Men’s minds 
had been disturbed as perhaps they had 
never been disturbed before in the history 
of the world, a great revolution was taking 
place, the whole scheme of men’s thoughts 
was being changed, and in a great many 
cases people were looking round and in- 
quiring as to what was left to them. A 
great work of destruction was being accom- 
plished, and what he thought would be 
left was—-the great faith which they called 
Unitarian, the faith with a great under- 
lying spiritual unity that had been at work 
since the beginning of history. Recent 
newspaper correspondence—begun origi- 
nally, he thought, by something written 
by Dr. Marcus Dods—seemed to show 
that a very large percentage of the popu- 
lation had entirely given up all the old 
views regarding God’s relation to the 
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world, the relation of men as spiritual 
beings to God, and all the old-fashioned 


ideas regarding supernatural revelations, 


and were coming more and more to look 
at these matters after the manner of Unit- 
There was in these circumstances 
opportunity for a great Unitarian teacher, 
some great spiritually-minded soul who 
saw into the real: truth, and who had the 
power to win the hearts and souls of man- 
kind, and set the truth before them in a 
way that would satisfy both the heart and 
This was the mission of Unit- 


arians. 


intellect. 
arianism. 


The Rev. R. B. Drummonp, Edin- 
burgh, moved a vote of welcome to the 


delegates. 


The Rev. A. Ernest Parry, Kirkcaldy, 
who seconded, said that Unitarians were 
often reminded of the smallness of the 
numbers attending their congregations. 
If they were an association for the gain- 
ing of money profits, there might be in 
But 
they were not an association for making 
money; they were an association for the 
spread of what they believed to be true, 
rational, religious thought, and if they 
were to be judged by the spread of 
rational and deeply religious thought, then 
he held that they were the most success- 
ful Church in Scotland. One had only to 
read the reports of the Church of Scot- 
land and of the Church now known as the 
United Free Church, to discover the fact 
of Unitarians were 
making tremendous headway. There was, 
that notwithstanding, a great gulf between 
Unitarians and the Churches named. He 
thought the brethren in England were too 
anxious to bridge that gulf—a gulf which 
would not be bridged until all tests and 


that’ way a great deal to deplore. 


that the opinions 


creeds were abolished. 


The Rev. C. Travers, Carlisle, 


ings of that body. 


justify their existence. 


God was or was not to be held by men. 


Unitarians would have to be upholders of 


a theistic faith at a time when their ortho- 
dox friends were passing through a crisis 
and were trying to find a new foundation 
for their religion. 

The Rev. Frank Watters, Newcastle, 
who also acknowledged the vote of wel- 
come on behalf of the Northumberland 
and Durham Unitarian Association, said 
that the intelligence of the Christian 
world was working in the direction of 
Unitarianism, and that the future would 
be full of advance to the cause for which 
they stood. 

The Rev. W. CoprLanp Bowls, secre- 
tary to the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, said that the officers and 
committee of that Association sent their 
friendliest greetings to the Scottish Associ- 
ation. In the course of his remarks he 
said that those who had been born and 
bred Unitarians in many cases were 
hardly able to realise, except by a 
great stretch of imagination, the joy of 
the religion that they professed to 
hold. It was when they came in 
contact, as he sometimes did, with those 
who after years of anxious struggle, doubt, 


re- 
turned thanks on behalf of the North- 
umberland and Durham Unitarian Associ- 
ation, and conveyed the fraternal greet- 
He said that the time 
for destructive preaching or criticism on 
the part of Unitarians had gone by; they 
had now entered upon a period when they 
would have to construct if they were to 
It was not so 
much a question of theology as the ques- 
tion whether a real belief in the personal 
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and despair, found the foundations of 
their old faith shaken, with apparently 
nothing left upon which they could 
stand, and who after coming in touch 
with Unitarian thought found a new 
light and joy and peace come into their 
lives—it was then that they more truly 
realised the magnificent message which 
Unitarianism had for the world. Some- 
times they imagined that that message 
was only suited to certain types of mind. 
That was partly true, and yet it was 
only true because they had not yet 
succeeded in translating their message 
into language suited to the different 
stages of culture, of life, and of thought 
among the different classes of the people. 
He was convinced that if they could 
only {translate their message into the 
common language of the people among 
whom they worked, then that message 
would appeal with power, no matter to 
whom it was addressed. No one, he 
hoped, was so narrow as to suppose that 
their Unitarian thought was going to 
satisfy every one. Humanity was very 
complex and varied in its needs; there 
were people whose mental make-up and 
whose spiritual temperament were such 
that the most extreme form of Roman 
Catholicism fitted into their minds. 
There were others who were satisfied 
with their old-fashioned Scotch Presby- 
terianism—it suited them; they were 
aided by it, and they did not want to 
get rid of it. When they came across 
men and women in religious communities 
who were perfectly satisfied with the 
thought and inspiration and joy they 


found in these communities, Unit- 
arlans were not likely to become 
so intolerant as to imagine that 


anything dreadful would happen to them 
because they followed their convictions. 
They always said to men and women— 
whether Roman Catholic, Scotch Presby- 
terian, Methodist, or Baptist—that if they 
found joy and inspiration in their religion, 
by all means let them stick to it, work for 
it, and do their best to make others care 
for it. But when they had said all that, 
they had only dealt with a small portion 
of the world. Sometimes inside a great 
many of these churches there were groups 
of men and women who could not find 
satisfaction for thought or life in the con- 
ceptions and creeds of the Churches; 
while outside the Churches there were still 
larger numbers, men and women whom 
they could not call irreligious, who were 
not atheists and not secularists, yet who, 
somehow, had not yet been touched by 
the right kind of religious thought and 
influence. There lay the great mission of 
Unitarianism. 


The proceedings, which were varied by 
a musical programme, terminated with 
votes of thanks. 


On Sunday evening the annual sermon 
was preached by the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, in St. Vincent-street Church. At 
the morning service the preacher was the 
Rev. Frank Walters, and the Rey. J. 
Forrest gave a brief address on entering 
upon the ministry of the Church. 


Newbury.—Sunday week being ‘‘ Temperance 
Sunday,” the Rev. E. Turland preached special ser- 
mons at the Presbyterian Chapel in the morning on 
“ Snares for the Unwary ; or, Stumbling-blocks Men 
place in the way of the Weak,” and in the evening 
on “The Great Temperance Reformation.” A good 
report appeared in the local Weekly Times, 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


——— es 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

OO ee 


CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


London : Deptford.—The Rev. A. J. Mar- 
chant writes :—I venture agaiu to appeal through 
your columns in aid of my poor’s purse. I 
am extremely grateful for assistance rendered in 
past years; but as the demand for assistance is 
greater than formerly, I trust the response will be 
adequate to the need. The help solicited has to 
form the source of supply, not only for the festive 
season close at hand, but for the emergencies of the 
following year. Gifts of money and clothing, also 
toys for the little ones, will be gratefully received 
by the Rev. A. J. Marchant, 37, Clifton-road, Peck- 
ham, London, S.E. 

London: George’s-row Mission.—The Rev. 
F, Summers writes :—Will you allow me to appeal 
to those kind friends who are willing at this season 
of the year to assist our work among the poor ? 
On account of the high price of coal, and, in our 
district, the alarming rise of rents, our local poor are 
indeed badly off. Any donations will be most thank- 
fully received. I am in need of money for the 
poors’ purse, new or cast-off clothing, books, 
periodicals, toys, &c., which may either be sent to 
the Domestic Mission, George’s-row, St. Luke’s, 
E.C. ; or to my new address, 4, Durley-road, Stam- 
ford-hill, N. 

London: Rhyl-street Domestic Mission.— 
The Rev. W. Wilson writes:—It would be a 
great favour if those who have been in the 
good habit of sending subscriptions towards 
the Christmas parties of both children and adults, 
cr towards presents for the children, or who have 
sent in presents themselves in the shape of toys, 
books, and useful articles of clothing, &c., would 
repeat their charitable actions this Christmas also. 
We have some 300 children all looking forward to 
their Christmas treats and presents, and it would 
be a black Christmas time for them to be disap- 
pointed. Mr. F. Nettlefold has already sent £10, 
and Mrs. Enfield has made a contribution of pre- 
sents. Gifts may be sent to Miss Anna Sharpe, 
The Grove, Hampstead, N.W. ; subscriptions either 
to her or to the Rev. William Wilson, Claremont- 
road, Cricklewood, N.W. ; 


———_+$~-—___— 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—A grand Sale of Work 
was held in the Mechanics’ Institute on Friday and 
Saturday of last week. The object was to free the 
present iron school-chapel, which was opened last 
May, from its debt of £300. Conditional upon the 
raising of £250, a member of the congregation pro- 
mised the remaining £50. The sale was opened on 
the first day by Councillor J. W. Pollitt, J.P., under 
the chairmanship of the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, 
B.A. ; on the second day by his Worship the Mayor 
of Bury (Mr. Thomas Holt), under the chairman- 
‘ship of the Rev. B. C. Constable, Secretary of East 
Cheshire Christian Union. The receipts amounted 
to £252. Fully £100 worth of goods were unsold, 
and it is expected that subsequent sales in the 
school-chapel this week will realise a good sum, 
Our friends had practically only three months to 
prepare for the sale, and the result is very gratify- 
ing. The congregation, which is only three and a- 
half years old, will finish the year, after erecting a 
temporary building, free of debt, and early in the 
new year will issue an extensive appeal to the 
Unitarian public for help towards its Church Build- 
ing Fund, on behalf of which it has already £1,000 
subscribed. i 

Bolton.—The first anniversary services were 
conducted at the Halliwell-road Mission, by the 
Rev. R. M. Scott, of Ainsworth. There were 
crowded congregations both afternoon and evening, 
and the collections amounted to £9 13s. 4d. The 
Mission was started a year ago in connection with 
Bank-street Chapel, and up to the present time the 
results have been most encouraging. At the end 
of the year’s work it is satisfactory to report that 

there are 64 enrolled members; that during the 
last month there has been an averag attendance at 
the evening service of 87 adults, and that there was 
an attendance last Suuday of 123 scholars at the 
afternoon school. 
~ Chelmsford.—On Sunday week the Rev. E. J. 
Harry preached a sermon at Legg-street Chapel, 
in answer to the question, ‘“ What is Unit- 
arianism ?” The sermon was well reported in a 
local paper. 

Chester,—A successful Rummage Sale was held 
in the schoolroom on Friday, Nov. 30, and a net 
profit of £10 10s. was made, which goes towards 
the reduction of the debt incurred by the restora- 


tion of the chapel. Several friends at a distance 
sent parcels for the sale, and these have our grate- 
ful thanks for their contributions. The ladies of 
the congregation are to be congratulated upon their 
successful enterprise. 

Eastbourne.—The Rev. George St. Clair has 
been put on the Committee of the Natural History 
Society, a second vacancy being filled by the Rey. 
Dr. West, of St. Christopher’s. 

Exeter (Appointment).—The Rev. J. M. Con- 
nell has accepted an invitation to become colleague 
to the Rev. T. W. Chignell, at George’s meeting. 
Mr. Connell will enter on his ministry there on the 
first Sunday of the new year. 

Gateshead.—A bazaar in aid of the funds was 
held on Friday, November 30, and Saturday, 
December 1. The chair on the first day 
was occupied by Alderman Baxter Ellis, J.P,, 
President of the Northumberland and Durham 
Unitarian Association, and the bazaar was opened 
by Lady Trevelyan. On the second day Miss Lucas 
opened the sale. The net proceeds of the bazaar 
amounted to £70. 

Llandyssul.—Last Sunday, at the monthly Com- 
munion service, nineteen new members were 
received, and others have intimated their intention 
of joining ina month. This is gratifying to minis- 
ter and congregation, At the annual meeting of 
the congregation a very encouraging balance-sheet 
of the treasurer, Miss Grace Jones, was read. It 


“was also resolved to register the chapel for the 


solemnisation of marriages under the new Marriage 
Act. 

London: Essex Church.—The Essex Church 
Congregational Society invited the members of 
Unity Church to an “ At Home” on Wednesday, 
Nov. 28, which invitation was cordially accepted, 
and a most delightful evening was spent. Mr. 
Greg’s lecture on “The Art and Craft of the Old 
English Potter,’ which formed a portion of the 
programme, was very much enjoyed, and it is to 
be hoped that this will prove to be only the first of 
aseries of these united social gatherings of the 
members of the two congregations. 

London: Stamford-street.—The last of the 
series of discourses on “A Great City’s Needs” 
(which has included the subjects of ‘ Recreation,” 
most eloquently expounded by Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant, much to the pleasure of the congregation ; 
and “Temperance,” trenchantly and ably treated 
by the Rev. W. W. Chynoweth Pope), was given on 
Sunday evening last, by the Rev. F. W. Stanley, 
who spoke on “ Religion,” in a sympathetic and 
instructive manner. On the 26th ult. Alderman 
R. W. Bowers, J.P., gave a lantern lecture on 
“Southwark in the Olden Time.” This, also, was 
largely attended, the lecture and pictures greatly 
interesting the audience, descriptive as they were 
of that part of London in which the chapel is 
situated, On Dec. 3 a concert was given by mem- 
bers and the choir of the Band of Hope, the latter 
giving severa] concerted pieces with excellent effect. 
The chair was occupied by the president of the 
band, the Rev. Frederic Allen, who, in a short 
address on “ What shall they be?” earnestly asked 
the parents present to auswer the question by 
doing all in their power to preserve their children 
from the baleful effects of drink, A very hearty 
vote of thanks was given to Mr. A, W. Harris for 
his unwearying exertions in training the children. 
On Monday next, as will be seen by the Calendar 
notice, “The Christmas Carol,’ with lantern pic- 
tures, will be given by Mr. Allen. 

London: Stratford.—The church anniversary 
meeting was held on Wednesday, Nov. 28. The 
Rey, W. G. Tarrant, B.A., presided, and there was 
a good attendance of members and friends, A very 
interesting report of the work of the church, and 
its kindred institutions, was read by the secretary, 
Mr. W. J. Hawkins. Encouraging addresses were 
given by the Revs. W. G. Tarrant, F. Allen, T. E. 
M. Edwards, H. Woods Perris, Mr. Lucking 
Tavener, and Miss Tagart. The speeches were 
interspersed with singing, well rendered by three of 
the young lady members. 

London: Unity Church, Islington.—The 
annual meeting of the old scholars and teachers of 
the Sunday-school was held on Dec. 5, The 
attendance was very small ; some friends suggested 
that this might be owing to the time of year the 
meeting is held, and October or early in the spring 
were proposed as more convenient seasons. Music 
and songs, with short speeches from Dr. G. Dawes 
Hicks, Miss M. Preston, Messrs, Mackey and 
Wade occupied the evening, and the meeting was 
brought toa close by all joining in “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

Manchester: Longsight.—On Sunday last the 
annual Scholars’ Festival was held at the Free 
Christian Church, when the Rev. W. C. Hall, M.A., 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, conducted the services 
morning and evening. In the afternoon a cantata, 
entitled ‘Consider the Lilies,’ arranged by the 


Rey. W. R. Shanks, was rendered by the scholars of 
the school, Mr, Shanks himself reading the story. 
The arrangement forms a very pleasing service, 
suitable for Sunday-school festivals, many of the 
tunes having appeared from time to time in hymns 
and choral songs, published by the Sunday School 
Asscciation. 

Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association.—Through the efforts of 
the new president, Alderman J. Baxter Ellis, J.P., 
the debit balance on last year’s accounts, amount- 
ing to £57 6s, 7d., has been cleared off. The com- 
mittee, at its meeting on Monday evening last, 
unanimously resolved to invite the Rev. Arthur 
Harvie to continue his services as missionary minis- 
ter for at least another year from May 1 next, the 
Gateshead congregation undertaking to subscribe 
£50 for one year towards the stipend. 

Norwich.—A meeting was held in the Octagon 
Chapel on Friday, Nov. 30, when a tablet to the 
memory of the late Mr, C. KF. Stevens, placed under 
the gallery to the right of the pulpit, was presented 
by his widow and the other members of his family to 
the congregation, The design of the tablevisof Gothic 
character, and bears the simple inscription :— 
“ Charles Frederick Stevens, born 27th May, 1818 ; 
died 18th February, 1900.” Mr. A. M. Stevens, in 
asking the congregation to accept it, said it was at 
the early age of ten that the late C. F. Stevens 
was drawn to the Octagon Chapel. He was so 
struck with the beauty of the building and the sim- 
plicity of the worship that he entered the Sunday- 
school and induced his parents to attend the Octa- 
gon services, For nearly three-quarters of a century 
he was a devoted worshipper and worker there, and 
for over sixty years he was teacher or superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school. Mr. R. W. Ladell, 
who presided, accepted the gift on behalf of the 
congregation, bearing cordial testimony to the 
worth of their late friend, as did Mesars. I. M. Wade, 
James Mottram, J. D. Wright, and the Rev. Alfred 
Hall. 

Rotherham.—On Tuesday, Nov. 27, at a meet- 
ing of the Church of Our Father Literary and 
Social Union, the Rev. Charles Hargrove gave a 
lecture on “ Rome, its Rise and Ruin.” The chair 
was taken by Councillor J. Cox, a prominent Wes- 
leyan, for many years a local preacher. The 
lecture, which was illustrated by plans and pictures 
thrown by a lime-light lantern on a screen, gave a 
most interesting account of the history and growth 
of the ‘Eternal City,” and the destruction of its 
ancient buildings by various misfortunes, and the 
operations of more recent builders. The lecture 
was warmly appreciated, 

South Cheshire and District Association 
and Sunday School Union.—On Wednesday, 
Noy. 28, the autumnal meetings of this Union were 
held at Crewe. Among those present were Mr. R. 
Mansell (president), Mr. Vickery, and the Rev. J. 
C. Street, of Shrewsbury ; Mr. A. Orrett (trea- 
surer) and the Rev. H. E. Haycock, of Chester ; 
Mr. Stapleton, of Newcastle-under-Lyme; Mr. 
Robinson and the Rev. R. 8. Redfern, of Crewe ; 
the Rev. E. A. Maley, of Nantwich; Mr. John 
Greenhalgh, of Congleton ; and the Rev. G. A: Payne 
(secretary), of Knutsford. The business transacted 
at the commitlee meeting was of a routine 
character, while at the Conference a number of 
important changes for the good of the Union were 
under consideration. Tea was partaken of in the 
schoolroom, and in the evening a public religious 
service was held, when the Rev. H. E. Haycock 
preached from the text, “Not to destroy but to 
fulfil,” an eloquent sermon. 

Swansea.—During the month of November two 
members passed away—Miss Jenkins, of Brynsifi, 
and Mr. William Jones. Miss Jenkins had reached 
her 90th year, and had been connected with the 
church all her lifetime. Mr. W. Jones passed away 
in his 45th year. As occupying a leading position 
in Messrs. Ben Evans and Co., drapers, he was well 
known as a man of unblemished character. A 
Sale of Work was held in the schoolroom, Tuesday 
evening. At the bazaar held last April, the sum 
of £275 was realised, and Tuesday evening over £25. 
Thus we are able to look to the opening of the New 
Century with the church and its property free 
from all debt, and to increasing influence for the 
propagation of Unitarian Christianity in the town. 


r BIRTHS, 


Mippieton—On the 380th Nov., at Southfield, 
Burley, Leeds, the wife of William Middleton, 
of Chelmsford, of a gon, stillborn, 


DEATHS, 


TaoRNeLy.—On the 5th Dec., at his residence, 
Liverpool, James Lamport Thornely, Solicitor, 
aged 385 years, 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 6.30 
p.M., Mr. E. Howarp. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN, 11 a.m, The Season of 
Advent,” and 7 p.m, “The Light of the 
World.” Monday, Dec. 10th, 815 p.m., “ The 
Christmas Carol,” with Lantern Pictures, 
Rev, FREDERIC ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am, and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. Srantey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7P.M.,Rev. J, Pace Hopps 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.80 P.M, 
Rev. A. J. MaRonant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Frank K, FRenston, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woors Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epcar 
Daptyn, 11.15 a.m., “From Law to Liberty,” 
and 7 P.M., “ Prophecy and the Messiah.” 
Children’s Class, 12.80. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. VERNON HERFORD. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hioxs, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 -P.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. Morn- 
ing, “ Moral Standards,’ Evening, ‘“ Goodness 
in Things Evil.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. : 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CHYNoWETH Popr, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Canter, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rey. L, Jenxins Jongs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 Pp.M., Rev. S. Farrinaton. Service for 
Children, 3 p.m. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr, Luck- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 P.m., Mr. T, Exxon, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. W. Woopina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church,11la.m, 
Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. L, 
TAVENER, 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale,7 p.m., Rey. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, “ Unity in Religion.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rey, 
Dr, Mummery, 


_———— oe 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street’ Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 pM. 
“Supply.” 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowtanv Hitt, 

Biackpoot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BuacKroo., Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.80, Rev. H. Bopgnt Situ. 
Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 

and 6,30 P.M., Rev. J. Mortey MILs. 
Bournemours, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rey. C. CO, Cor. 
BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 asm. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. KE, Czrepia Jones, M.A. 
Bricuton, ChristChurch(FreeChristian),New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M, Livens. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET, 


CanTERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 AM, | 


Mr. J. W. Brown. 
Dat and Watmgr Free Obristian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m, and 6,30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover, Adrian-street; near Market-square, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. 8. Burrows 


EasTsBourne, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m, and 6,30 P.M,, | 


Rev. G. St. Cram. 
GuitprorD, Ward-street Church; 11 a,m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E, 8; Lana Buckianp. 


OCOALENDAR. 


Hastines, Free Christian Church, South Terrace 
(opposite Recreation Ground), 11 a.M, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. GARDNER PRESTON, 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MarTen, 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 p.m. Rev. 

C. Hararove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawks. 

LrvERroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. R. A. ARMstrone, B.A. 

LivERPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. Crosstey, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. 
Jupp, ‘‘ John Ruskin,” 

LIvERPOOL, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6,30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kuzrn, Evening, “Art 
and Literature in the 19th Century,” 

ManoHESTER, Strangeways, 10,30 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHanks, 

Margate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev 
CLEMENT E. PIKE. 

Ox¥orD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
C. B. Upron, B.A., B.Sc. 

PoRTSMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. Tuomas Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 e.mM. Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramseatr, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 
Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 

11.15 am. and 6.30 p.m. 

RocHDALE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.M.and 6 P.M., 
Rey. T. P. SpeppIna, 

ScaRBoROUGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. A. Coppen Situ. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. W. Aaar. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green ,The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denny. 
grounds, 

SouTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 A.M, 
(Children’s Service), and 6 30 p.m., Mr. DEar. 

Soournport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-streed, 11 a.m, 
Rev. A. E. O’Connor, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. B, 
Russet, B.A. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m., Mr. F. Lawson Dopp, and 6.80 
P.M., Mr. I’, E. Hoaa, 

Yorx, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30P.M., 
Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A, 


—_—_>____. 
IRELAND. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 noon, Rev. W. E. Mztuong, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 

ee eee 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 


? 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

W.— Dec. 9th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 

SULLIVAN, “The Modern Revision of Christ’s 
Code—Regarding the Non-Resistance of Evil.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY. — Dec. 9th, 

at. 11.15, J. A. HOBSON, M.A., “The Break-up of 
China,—I.”’ 


pee SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. J. B. 
BARNHILL, 26, Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C. 


(PEs EASTERN UNION OF UNIT- 
ARIAN & FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, 
—The PULPIT at King’s Lynn is VACANT. 
Communications may be addressed to the Rev. 
ALFRED Han, Martineau House, Magdalen-street, 
Norwich (Hon, Sec.). 


ANTED, in a small family, a res- 

pectable person as USEFUL HELP ; must 

be capable and obliging; age 30 to 40, Good 

general kept.—Apply, Mrs. Austin, Beechdene, 
Mansfield. 


\ NV ANTED, after Christmas, a NUR- 
SERY GOVERNESS to take entire charge. 
of five children. Must be a, good needlewoman 


and experienced.—State age and salary to W.. 


BrapsHaw Hawt, Cheadle, Cheshire. 


Stables in the 


ASSOCIATION SUNDAY. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1900. 


The Treasurer (Mr. Oswald Nettlefold), on behalf 
of the Commirrex of the British and ForEiaNn 
UNITARIAN AssociaTION, acknowledges with thanks 
the following Collections received up to Dec. 6 :— 


Seconp List. £ 8, d. 

Amount advertised Dec, 1 PA ho eis eae? 
Bolton: Unity Church ... oe 216 1 
Caeronen ... aS ays tee sey UO? 
Cheltenham Pia oa MeO phauO 
Clifton a4 is See es FF pan ey oes 
Clydach Vale Bc «- O14 9 
Colyton... nee Soe he ea) 
Comber ... eas fp : 4°°3 ~0 
Croft re 56 018 0 
Diss... aa see i lean epee 
Gloucester ... pe ek 228 a4 
Guildford ... sa a5 Slee Oe a 
Horsham .., Bee men Bas RMU a e a 
Kidderminster ... are Had ee OO 
Lewes ah eo 3 ee 
Liverpool: Ullet Road » D614 7 
Hope-street = 2h p03 

London: Brixton .. Bi ue po bra Kae, 8 
Forest Gate fe 019 3 
Hampstead... "08 . 2019 3 

Little Portland-street 214-0 
Mansford-street sas iO 44 AO 
Stamford-street ae ee MeO ag 0 
Manchester ; Moss-side ... see 5 4 10 
Merthyr Tydfil... «v= 1626 
Middlesbrough ... mae Fore 
Nottingham ; Christ Church Soe y Osh O 
Rotherham ., ie Babe cece eee O 
Scarborough ap ote Fhe de a O 
Sheffield: Upper Chapel... - 1213 8 
Stockton-on-Tees ... tie ee De Oa1G 
Tamworth ... 0.15 -0 
Tavistcck ... eats 47 9END: 
£391 12 4 


AN URGENT APPEAL. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


RESTORATION FUND, 


IPSWICH. 


The Committee and Congregation of the above 
Church have thoroughly restored the building at a 
cost of over £1,000, There is still some necessary 
work to be carried out, the principal of which is a 
suitable Warming Apparatus, which will amount to 
a considerable sum, the Church being a large one. 
As the expenditure has already exceeded the 
amount subscribed by nearly £250, the Committee 
are unable to proceed further without additional 


earnestly appeal. 


| kind help from the Unitarian public, to whom they 


The Re-opening Services will be held on Sunday, 
December 16th, when the Rev, Wa, Luoyp, cf New 


York, will officiate, 
£ 2B 
Amount of donations previously ac- 
knowledged ..., ea ate aoe) | 
Further donations promised or received: 
H. Epps, Esq... 
Lieut -Col. Trevelyan 
Ed. Chitty, Esq, ... 509 
A Friend, Birmingham .., 
N., Birmingham ,,. 
Mra. Geo. Buckton ong 
Sir Ed, Durning-Lawrence, M.P. 
Miss May Paget ... aes 
Mr. H. Scopes 
Ladies Guild wie ee 
Mrs, Calver, Collecting Card 
Miss Scopes, Collecting Card 
Miss Woolnough, Collecting Card 
Miss Bonham Carter, London ... 
J. P. Haslem, Esq. Ads 
Miss A. J. Lawrence... oe 
F, W. Canham, Esq. © «2. 
J. E.. Taylor, Esq., London 
O. Nettlefold, Esq., London... 
8. S. Tayler, Esq., London obs 
In addition to the £350 previously con- 
tributed by the congregativun and 
friends (and already acknowledged), a 
second appeal has resulted in further 
contributions, amounting to... by Aone) 


or 


° ent oveele 
Cea Oma Steere cine Nee in eres 


so 


eee 


ray 
FKRPRENNSCDSDOCONCOMWWaANDHH 
SODFRONWOOWONHH 


rT 


owe 


HH Nmeo 


£911 11 


d. 


o 


SSoscesoooOOaDOCOOC OCC OOS 
ne 


0 
3h 


Further donations may be sent to— 
Mr. W. J. Scorss, Queen-street, Ipswich. 


Mr. R. Hampiry, Juu., Hon. Treasurer, 19, 


Gippeswyk-road. 


Mr, f°, H, Smiru, Hon, Secretary, 32, Warwick-rd. 
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NOW READY, 
POCKET ALMANAC FOR i901, 


containing List of Ministers and Churches, 
Diary for each Week and Month, Cash Account 
Pages, &c. 

Tuck, gilt edges, 1s. net ; by post, 1s, 1d, 


London: Pup Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


Schools, etc. 
Em 
ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


FOREST GATE CHURCH 


SALE OF WORK. 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, DEC. 13th and 14th, 


Contributions will be gratefully received by Mrs, 
Perris, 87, Chestnut Avenue, Forest Gate, or by 
Mrs. Kitpurn, 14, Abbott’s Park-road, Leyton, 


Society for the Abolition of Vivisection 
Offices: 62, Strand, London. 


The following passage from an Address at 
Ottawa, on Sept, 13th, by Mr. Edmund Owen, 
M.B., I'.R.C.S., an advocate. of Vivisection, 
practically admits the fallacy of trusting to 
vivisectional results, whilst its frivolous tone 
in dealing with a serious subject well illus- 
trates one of the worst dangers of Vivisection 
to those who practise it :—'‘ When some im- 
portant surgical problem awaits a solution 
which cannot be effected in the ward or on 
the operating table, the clinical (bedside) 
surgeon turns to his enthusiastic and obliging 
friends in the laboratories, who, in order to 
help him, straightway proceed with careful 
thought and gentle hands to sacrifice upon 
the altar of Hygeia some mongrel curs ora 
few of those tailless rodents which, so far as 
T can see, have been provided solely for the 
use of the experimental physiologist) and 
pathologist. Then, because such-and-such a 
thing happens under such-and-such circum- 
stances in the laboratory to the dog or the 
guinea-pig, the experimental pathologist is 
apt to assume that in different circumstances 
it must happen also in man_himself.”— 
Lancet, Sept. 15th, 1900, 


’ The above Society appeals to the Public 
for aid, 


EK, M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


]972CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
Y ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
E.C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DirEoTors, 
Chaivman—Sir H. W. Lawrenor, Barts, 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Charrman—Mark H, Jupax, A.R.I.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 

FE. H. A. Harpoastzx, F.S.1,,5, Cld Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD T'ayYueER, “‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13a, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16a. 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s.8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


- AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


‘RXOR SALE, very cheap, in a sound 
home industrial, some shares paying regular 
dividends of 10 per cent. Next 6 months dividend 
payable end of December. Undoubted security.— 
Address, “Investment,” care of Greenberg’s Adver- 
tising Agency, 80, Chancery-lane, London, W.C, 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


—— 

PrinciraAL—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMISTRESS— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons. 
pent 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field, 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
I’xamination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life: combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary. 


ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 


to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 
Epue WARREN, KNUTSFORD 


—_—— 


PRINCIPAL : 


Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cuitivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


if OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
THE Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Iixercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 


Miss. Jessig Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg). 


O BE LET, Townsend, Ilminster, a 
picturesque old-fashioned detached RESI- 
DENCE, standing in 15 acres of ground, and con- 
taining 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room, 
and kitchens, besides 3 other rooms connected with 
the house; dairy, excellent range of outbuildings, 
stabling for 2 horses, nice flower garden, walled 
vegetable and fruit garden, 2 orchards well stocked 
with choice takle and cider apples, meadows and 
coppice ; 20 minutes’ walk from the railway station, 
10 minutes from the chapel. Rent £100 per 
apnum.—Apply to J, C. Baksr, Esq., Solicitor, 
Ilminster. 


Board and Mesivence, 


—pe—= 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terma 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropent TuRNER, 94. Grosvenor- 
road, 8. W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—Private, 

superior, quiet FAMILY HOME, Permanent 

or otherwise, Electric light; bathroom, Refer- 

ences.—Miss PENNY, 18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, London. 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50.rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr and 
Mrs. Pococg, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terras moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—<‘ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Srpney P, Porrrr. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TeMPrRANcE Horen in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers, 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]°. 
Service, 1s. 

AV ii ae Kens OF 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: 


“ QuietopE, Lonpon.” 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
Zi 
hs 


© 7 onthe minimum monthly balances, 
/, when not drawn below £100, 
na DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
7, ay /. on Deposits, repayable on demand, oD 1 Z 
27o 2 fo 
STOCES AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


Lead FRANCIS RAVZNSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. & Holborn. 
Telegruphie Address: * BIREBEOK, LONDON.” 


VV ANTED, to purchase, 18 copies of 


the Rev. IF’, KE. Millson’s “ Lessons on the 


Title-page of the Bible.’—Apply to the Rey. W. 
Harrison, Stalybrilge. 
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Parts I. and Il. Now Ready. 


The Twentieth Century New Testament. 
A TRANSLATION INTO MODERN ENGLISH. 


Part I1.—The Fiye Historical Books, Is. 6d. 

Part I].—The Apostle Paul’s Letters to the 
Churches, Is. 

Part III. (in preparation).—The Remainder. 


**A very remarkable translation, perfectly fascinatirg 
in its fresh and vivid Englisb.”—CarisT1an WoRLD. 

“A child might read these Gospels and the Ac’s with- 
out ten queries, and yet understand all.”—BrirmMiInauam 
GaZETTE. : 

‘We should like to hear of ministers daring to read from 
this robust version,”—SHEFFIELD {NDEPENDENT, 


Horace Marsuatt, London, and the Firemine H. 
REVELL Co., New York, Chicago, and Toronto. 


he HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 


The ‘CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickine, Sheridan, Colman, and other Popular 
Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies. Address: Wair View, Pendleton, 
Mauchester. 


WINIFRED HOUSE, 
Invalid Children’s Convalescent Narsing Home, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N. 


For poor children suffering from debility or 
rickets, or recovering from hip or spinal disease, &c, 
Ages: Girls, 3 to 12 years ; Boys, 3 to 10. 

Applications for admission to be made to Miss 
M. PritcHarD, 11, Highbury Crescent, London, N, 
Mainterance fees, 4s, weekly, 

Subscriptions and Donations will be gratefully 
received by Wm. M. Biyru, Eeq., Hon. Treasurer, 
or by either of the Hon. Secretaries. Subscribers 
are remiuded that the year of the HomE commences 
on May Ist, so that the subscriptions for the tenth 
year, if not paid, are now due. 

MARIAN PRITCHARD 
Hoa. Secs. | ROBERT HAMPSON, 


ADBURY’s Cocoa on the testimony of the 


Lancet, “represents the standard of highest purity.” 
from all foreign substances, such as Kola, Malt, Hops, &c., nor is 
alkali used to darken the colour (and so deceive the eye), 
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It is entirely free 
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CFI RIS TiIVAS = BOG erS: 


(By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A.) 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 


(Fourth Edition, revised), and 


~ NIGHT UNTO NIGHT (Second Thousand). 


Leather, gilt, 1s. each ; cloth, red-edged, 6d. 


OF THE AUTHOR, WANDSWORTH; or PHILIP GREEN, ESSEX HALL, W.O, 
Tae Special Terms for-Quantities. : 


THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN. 


a 


With the New Century 
THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN will commence a 
new Series, entitled: 


THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN AND 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Tt will contain, as before, Sunday School Lessons 
for every Sunday in the year, 

A page will be devoted to news from our Schools, 
especially avy news relating to the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and to the formation of new 
Societies. 

A cover will also be added, on which only the 
name of the paper and contents will be printed, so 
that the three plain sheets can be used for Local 
Advertisements of School News or as a Church 
Calendar. Special reductions will be made to 
Schools taking a large number of copies, or to 
Churches wishing to use it as a Parish Magazine. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE THE TERMS :—l1 copy, post 
free, per annum, ls. 6d. ; 3 copies, 4s. ; 6 copies, 7s.; 
12 copies, 12s.; 50 copies, £2 2s, ; 100 copies, 
£3 15s, 

Orders for the New Year should be sent to Miss 
HaywarpD, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 

Cheques and Poat Office Orders should be made 
payable to Miss Lawrence, and addressed to the 
Editor of The Christian Freeman; care of Miss 
Haywarp, 


NOW READY. 
Cr. 8yo0, 80 pp. cloth, red edges, 1g. net, by post 1/2. 


Seven Services for Public Worship. 


WITH SPECIAL PRAYERS AND THANKSGIVINGS. 
Compiled by W. COPELAND BOWIE. 


Contents.-- First Order of Worship.—Second 
Order of Worship.—Third Order of Worship.— 
fourth Order of Worship.—Fifth Order of Worship. 
—Sixth Order of Worship.—Seventh Order of 
Worship.—Introductory Services for Special Days: 
Christmas Day ; Easter Sunday ; Memorial Service. 
—Special Prayers and Thanksgivings: Children’s 
Service ; Harvest Service ; For those in Affliction ; 
For those in Bereavement ; Thanksgiving and Re- 
solve ; Prayer for Good Friday ; Prayer for Whit ~ 
Sunday ; Prayer for the New Year; Prayer for 
our Country ; Index to Chants and Psalms,—List 
of Scripture Lessons. 

Congregations adopting the Book of Services and 
ordering not less than 25 copies at a time will be swp- 
plied carriage free, and 10 per cent. discount will be 
allowed for cash with order. Congregations ordering 
not less than 100 copies at a time will be supplied 
carriage frec, and 15 per cent, discownt will be 
allowed for cash. ; 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C 


Printed by WoopFatt & KinDER,70t076,Long Acre W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by H. Krennepy, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. uy 
Agent, JoHN Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, H.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JooN Heywoop, Deansgate,— 
Saturday, December 8, 1900. 


Dhe Anguirer. 


% Journal of Piberal Religious Thought and Wite. 
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[RrcisteRED As A Nawsparrr 


No. 3051. 
New Ssrms, No. 155, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1900. 


[One Penny. 


CoO N TENTS. 
Norges oF THE WEEK cee COL 
LITERATURE :— 
Short Notices ... eae 802 
The Helper . 806 
ARTICLES :— 


Religion in Britain during the Century ... 803 
- Dr, P. T. Forsyth on the Unitarianism of 


Dr. Martineau,—III. a . 804 
A Century of Unitarianism in England. —I. 808 
Croydon Free Christian Church . 810 
Monee’s Wedding OL 
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-NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tux Christmas appeals from our workers 
among the poor, which we have recently 
published, and of which another appears 
in our present issue, will, we are confident, 
receive a response this year of abundant 
generosity. It is to be feared that the 
heavy claims of the war have in many 
ways stinted the flow of beneficent charity 
at home, but it is not from our friends 
that we fear any forgetfulness of those 
whose need is greatest. 


Mr, Sroprorp Brooxr has fixed 
Thursday, Jan. 17, as the date on which 
he hopes to resume his Browning 
lectures at University College. There 
will be three weekly lectures to com- 
plete the course, which will be followed 
immediately by the second. course of 
five lectures on other poets between 1840 
and 1890, as already announced. What 
preaching engagements Mr. Brooke will 
be able to undertake in the new year we 
do not yet know. 


We are glad to see from a circular 
issued to teachers by the Sunday-school 
Association, that arrangements are being 
actively made for the Twentieth Century 
Festival Meetings to be held in London 
in Whit-week, and in which the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, the 
Sunday-school Association and the “ In- 
ternational Council of Unitarians and the 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers,” 
founded last May in Boston, are to take 
part. At the meetings of the International 
Council representatives from America, 
Australia, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Holland, Hungary, India, Italy, Norway, 
and Sweden are to take part. Among the 
American delegates, Dr. Samuel Eliot, 
President of the A.U.A., and the Rev. C. 
W. Wendte, secretary of the Council, are 
to be present. And we hear that from 


France Dr. Réville and Professor Bonet- 
Maury have already accepted invitations. 


Tue third of the Rev. Charles Har- 
grove’s series of “ Lessons from the New 
World ” is given in this month’s Mill Hill 
Pulpit, the subject being “ Christ’s Reign 
in America.” Having pictured the tremen- 
dous pressure of business in such a city 
as New York, and contrasted with its 
habits and aims Christ’s ideal of humility 
and promise of rest, Mr. Hargrove shows 
how much faithful discipleship there yet 
is in the midst of that life, and as one 
instance gives the following :— 


In one great city I found a citizen so 
prominent that before yet I reached it, I 
had become familiar with his name. He 
had risen from the very humblest position 
to be the proprietor of an enormous store, 
where it was said everything could be had, 
from a yard of cotton to a steam engine ; 
he was the leader of the reform party in the 
place, the owner of one of the principal 
local journals. But through all his upward 
eareer he had gone on with his Christian 
work. He had been a Sunday scholar as a 
poor boy, a Sunday-school teacher as he 
grew and prospered; in his wealth he was 
superintendent of his own Sunday-school of 
(1 was told) four thousand scholars, That 
Sunday-school Jesus of Nazareth had built, 
and he maintains it. It is a place of his 
dominion in the midst of the city. Money- 
making is the business of the place ; money- 
makers are its inhabitants ; but here money 
is spent not made; the workers gain no 
wage by their labour. It is for his sake 
they employ their scant leisure hours in 
teaching; it is his word and example which 
prevails with the principal and all his 
assistants to give and spend without 
reward. 


For us in this country, as in America, Mr. 
Hargrove adds, the all- -important thing is 
that we should be possessed by the spirit 
of Jesus, and not on Sunday only, but 
every day, work for his kingdom of 
righteousness and pee 


THE Rey. Joseph “May, after twenty- 
five years of service as minister of the 
First. Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
is about to retire, and is succeeded by the 
Rev. J. H. Ecob, who has been a pro- 
minent Congregational minister in Maine, 
New York and Colerado. It will be 
remembered that the Philadelphia Church 
was founded at the close of last century, 
with the sympathy of Dr. Priestley who 
was then settled at Northumberland, 
Penn. The services for some years were 
conducted by members of the congrega- 
tion, and then foilowed the long ministry, 
extending over fifty years, of the late 
revered Dr. Furness. To him Mr. May 
succeeded, and though now retiring from 
active service, is still to remain as 
“emeritus minister,” one with his people. 


THE problem of the “ Housing of the 
Poor” is receiving considerable attention 
in Liverpool. The recently formed Liver- 
pool Housing Association is carrying on a 
vigorous propaganda chiefly by means of 
lectures illustrated with views of some of 
the slums of the North and South ends of 
Liverpool, and the wretched court dwellings 
which have been so characteristic of large 
portions of the city. These are contrasted 
with municipal dwellings and with those 
erected by private benevolence or fore- 
thought, at Bournville, Port Sunlight, 
Aintree, &. Among the lecturers we 
notice the name of the Rev. J. Morgan 
Whiteman, recently Assistant Missionary 
to the North-end Domestic Mission. The 
Association has just issued a neat photo- 
graphic card descriptive of its work, which 
declares its objects to be: To promote the 
erection by the Municipality of healthy 
and comfortable homes for the people ; 
special importance being drawn to the 
necessity of the purchase of land on the 
outskirts of the city and the provision of 
cheap transit. The President and two 
Secretaries are well-known members of the 
local Socialist bodies. The Treasurer, Mr. 
John Fraser, is a member of the Church of 
Humanity. All the Vice-Presidents (4) 
are Unitarians. Is there any lesson for 
the future in this combination ? We hear 
that the latest acquisition by the Society is 
the new chairman of the Committee of the 
City Council which deals with the question 
and which has been renamed. It was the 
Insanitary Property Committee, now it 
is the Housing Committee. A change of 
good omen. 

THE new School-Church of the Heaton 
Moor congregation, Manchester, of which 
the Rey. Priestley Prime is minister, was 
opened last Saturday, the preacher being 
the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson. We have 
not yet received any report of the pro- 
ceedings, 


Rererrine to a_ statement in the 
article on the Baptists in Tar Inquirer 
of Dec. 1, the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth 
writes to say that it was at a meeting at 
Eurnley, June 25, 1891 (and not in the 
following year), that the union of the 
Particular Baptists with the New Con- 
nexion of General Baptists was effected. 
And as to the Methodists, dealt with last 

week, Mr, Brinkworth adds that while 
Hugh Bourne was one of the founders of 
Primitive Methodism, William Clowes 
was another, and he refers to the chapels 
bearing the name of ‘“ Clowes” in York- 
shire and elsewhere. 

Finp out your task; stand to it, All 
true work is sacred. In all true work, 
were it but true hand labour, there is 
something of divineness,—Carlyle. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Treasury of American Sacred Song, 
edited by the Rev. W. Garrett Horder, 
received a very warm welcome on both 
sides of the Atlantic when it was first 
published in 1896. So rich and beautiful 
a collection—gathered exclusively from 
American writers—came as a surprise, not 


because Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell 


were not everywhere known and loved, 
but because of the number and variety of 
hitherto little-known singers, and the 
high excellence of their work. Mr. 
Horder rendered a great service to his 
fellow-countrymen when he _ brought 
within their reach such treasures out of 
the heart of the best life of America, and 
we are delighted that a second enlarged 
edition is now published, and at a reduced 
price, which should gain for the book a 
much wider circulation. Five new authors 
appear in this second edition, and twenty- 
eight new poems. Of these the shortest, 
and not least striking, is the following 
verse on “ The Way,” by Henry Van 
Dyke :— 


** Who seeks for heaven alone to gave hig 
soul, 
May keep the path, but will not reach the 


goal ; 
While he who walks in love may wander 


far, 
But God will bring him where the Blessed 
are, ” 


We are glad also to find the complete 
text of a poem by Mary G. Brainard, 
“ Not Knowing,” which begins :— 


‘J know not what will befall me; God 
hangs a mist o’er my eyes,”’ 


and which we have long been familiar 


with in an imperfect form. (Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Mrs. Gaskell and Knutsford is the title 
of an attractive book by the Rev. G. A. 
Payne, just published. A further notice 
we must reserve, but mention the book 
here that these for whom it will have a 
special interest may know that it is avail- 
able for Christmas presents. There are a 
number of good illustrations of Knutsford 
and the neighbourhood, as well as_por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Gaskell. Mr. 
Payne’s book is published with a com- 
mendation by Edna Lyall. (Manchester: 
Clarkson and Griffiths, 160, Deansgate. 
London: Gay and Bird, 22, Bedford- 
street. 3s. net.) 


Some Papers and Addresses from the 
Friends’ Sumner School, Birmingham, 
September, 1899, This is one of the wel- 
come books we have long had it in mind 
to notice, and after all must be content 
with only a very few lines. The earlier 
volume of papers from the Scarborough 
Summer School, 1897, naturally led to 
the hope that so successful and helpful a 
gathering would be repeated, and the hope 
has not been disappointed. This volume 
opens with a picturesque paper by Canon 
Rawnsley on “ A Visit to La Verna,” and 
Pastor Cremer writes on “The Future of 
Protestantism in France,” but the greater 
part of the volume represents the thought 
and the inward life of Friends themselves. 
Thus John W. Graham concludes his 
study of Isaac Pennington with the words: 
“We are the purest type in England of 
the Church mystical and philanthropic, 

_ and our callis to abide in our calling.” 
Edward Grubb writes on the “ Develop- 
ment of Christian Morality,” in modern 


times, and William C. Braithwaite on the | will be—by 
same subject, before the Reformation, and 
there is a study of Tauler and Boehme 
(Headley Bros, 


by Joan Mary Fry. 
3s. net.) 


The Religious Spirit in the Poets, by the 
Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, Bishop 
of Ripon, is the fruit of the bishop’s en- 
forced leisure for reading and writing in 
The papers 


frequent railway journeys. 
are collected from the Sunday Magazine, 
in which they have appeared during the 
present year. After speaking of the kin- 
ship between religion and poetry, literary 
inspiration, and genuine and superficial 
religion in poetry, there are brief studies 
of Spenser, Marlowe’s “ Faustus,” Shake- 
speare’s “Tempest,” Milton’s “Comus,” 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” Tenny- 
son and Browning. For lovers of poetry 
they make a volume of pleasant reading. 
(Isbister and Company. 5s.) 


Young Days, edited by J. J. Wright, 
comes as an annual volume in good time 
for Christmas. Many of our children take 
it in month by month, but all the rest 
should be sure to get the bound volume. 
There is a good story running through 
the whole year, ‘Clare Heatherton’s 
Mistake,” by Miss Theodora Mills, some 
charming animal fairy stories by the Rev. 


E. P. Barrow, and a variety of other short 
stories, including some special ones for 
A. series of 


Bands of Hope and Mercy. 
illustrated articles on “ Famous Buildings 
of the World,” and “ Heroes of Explora- 
tion” help to make up avery good and 
interesting volame. (Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, Essex Hall. 1s. 6d.). 


Princess May and her Wonderful Law, 


by Aunt Amy, the children’s play, which 
we noticed on its appearance in the 
December number of Young Days, has 
been separately printed as a booklet ina 
very dainty cover and gilt edges. It would 
take a big square envelope, but then would 
make a pleasant Christmas ereeting. 
(Sunday Schoo] Association. 64d.). 


The Essex Hall Pocket Almanac for 
1901, in its accustomed convenient form, 
is nowready. Whit-week falls at the end 
of May, and among the engagements 
noted is an [nternational Congress of 
Unitarians to be held in London on the 
Friday, May 31. (Philip Green, 5, Essex- 
street. 1s. net.). 


The Stickit Minister’s Wooing and Other 
Galloway Stories, by S. R. Crockett, is a 
collection of twenty-two sketches, most of 
which, if not all, first appeared in the 
British Weekly, to the editor of which 
journal and to the late R. T.. Stevenson Mr, 
Crockett acknowledges in his Preface a 
great debt of gratitude as his first en- 
couragersinliterature. “Two Humorists,” 
“Beadle and Martyr,” “ The Troubler of 
Israel,” “The Blue Eyes of Ailie,” and 
“The Suit of Bottle Green” are among 
the sketches. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.) 


Church Folk, by Tan Maclaren, is a 
smaller collection of eleven sketches, which 
also, we believe, first saw the light in the 
columns of the British Weekly. “ How to 
Make the Most of a Sermon,” “ How to 
Make the Most of Your Minister,” Dr. 
John Watson knows very well, and Ian 
Maclaren knows how to :tell. Here 
we may also learn about “ Genteel Tramps 
in Our Churches,” ‘‘ The Pew and the Man 
in it,” and “The Revival of a Minister.” 


) The book should be read—and doubtless 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

The Doctrines of Grace, by John 
Watson, M.A., D.D., deals in successive 
chapters—which were first published in 
the Hxpositor—with the great questions of 
Christian redemption and ministry, To 
this book we shall hope to return in a 
quclet time. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
33.) 

The Life of Christian Service is a book 
of devotional thoughts from the writings 
of the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, Dean of 
Canterbury, selected and arranged by J. 
H. Burn, B.D. The purpose seems to be 
well carried out, and the book will be 
valued by those who enjoy the Dean’s 
eloquent writings. (Elliot Stock. 5s.) 


————___¢—_______. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PuBLisHErs.—[All Books, &c., sent to Tan 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. ‘The 
necessities of owr space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review} 


Christ in London. By R. C. Filling- 
ham, ls. (Watts and Co.) 

Tie Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun 
Roy. Compiled and Edited by the late 
Sophia Dobson Collet. (H. Collet, 20, 
Bucklersbury.) 

The Treasiry of American Sacred Song : 
With notes explanatory and biographical. 
Selected and Edited by W. Garrett 
Horder. 3s. 6d. (Henry Frowde.) 


Young Days. Volume for 1900. 1s. 64d. | 


(Sunday School Association.) 

The Helper: A Handbook for Sunday- 
school Teachers and Parents. Edited by 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 2s. 6d, 
(Sunday School Association.) 

Princess May and Her Wonderful Law. 
By Aunt Amy. 6d. (Sunday School 
Association.) so 

Class Register 1901. 
School Association.) 

The Twentieth Century New Testament. 
Part II. 1s. (Horace Marshall.) 

Pages from a Journal with other Papers. 
By Mark Rutherford. 6s, (Wisher 
Unwin.) 

Essex Hall 
(Philip Green.) 


Bookman. 


2d. (Sunday 


Pocket Almanack 1s. 


Tue Sera Ipperson Funp.—The Rev. 
E. Ceredig. Jones, 43, Blenheim-road, 
Bradford, gratefully acknowledges the 
following additional contributions to the 
above Fund :—MissLydiaS. Leigh, second 
donation of £5 for occasional assistance as 
need may arise, in addition to the weekly 
allowance of 10s.; Mrs. C. James, £1 1s. 
yearly for five years (£5 5s.) ; Miss War- 
ren, £2 2s.; Mr. Philip H. Holt, £1 1s. 
£16 6s. is still required to make up the 
weekly allowance of 10s. for five years. 


OHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR. an 


In Tins 
And Packets, — 


OHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR. 
Tins 1lb, 
And 8lbs. . ~ 


J OHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR. 
; Packets 11b, 
And 4Ib. 


»j CHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR. 


Sold by Grocers, _ 


Export Oilmen, 


ministers and people alike. — 
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RELIGION IN BRITAIN DURING 
THE CENTURY. 


THE SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIANS, 


To the average Scotsman it will prob- 
ably seem a somewhat rash enterprise for 
ayraw Southron to attempt to sketch. in 
outline the main features of the history of 
the Scottish religious movements during 
the century now drawing to a close; but 
the recollection that we have to deal with 
matters of fact rather than matters of 
opinion, and that things are often s¢en in 
truer perspective from a distance than 
close at hand, encourages one to persevere 
in the attempt. 

In order to understand the modern 
history of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Churches two important points should be 
borne in mind. In the first place, the 
religious settlement in Scotland in 1690 
was, broadly speaking, a comprehensive 
settlement. It left no strong religious 
body outside the Established Presbyterian 
Church. The Episcopal incumbents were 
allowed to retain their places on easy 
terms, and a large proportion remained 
within the newly constituted Church. In 
England the attempts at comprehension 
failed. In Scotland comprehension was 
to have a trial. Here we have the ele- 
ments for two strong parties within the 
Church itself. 

In the second place, we must remember 
that during the reactionary reign of Anne 
the rights of lay patrons were restored by 
an Act passed by large majorities in both 
Houses of Parliament. Now the system of 
patronage is essentially feudal and aristo- 
cratic, Presbyterianism is essentially 
democratic, Sooner or later the two were 
bound to come into conflict. It was 
mainly upon questions relating to Patron- 
age that the secessions from the Church 
of Scotland in the eighteenth century took 
place. The first under Erskine in 1733 
forming the body of Associate Presby- 
terians, the second under Boston and 
Gillespie forming in 1761 the Presbytery 
(afterwards Synod) of Relief. It was 
the same matter that led to the Dis- 
ruption of the Church of Scotland in the 
nineteenth century. 


Evangelicals and Moderates. 

The revival of religion in England re- 
acted upon Scotland and strengthened 
the hands of the popular or evangelical 
party within her Church. The Moderates, 
characterised by a tolerant and intellectual 
temper, had been in the ascendant during 
the eighteenth century, and even at. its 
close were the stronger party. When an 
“Overture” in favour of Foreign Missions 
came before the General Assembly in 1796, 
they rejected it. When the rising Sunday- 
school movement sought recognition, they 
declined to give it countenance, and 
rebuked all unauthorised teachers in a 
severe ‘ Pastoral Admonition ” in 1799. 

But with the opening years of the new 
century a different spirit began to be 
shown. The Evangelicals grew in power, 
and many Moderates manifested a 
quickened sense of their responsibilities, 
The new feeling was shown by the 
fervour with which Scotland repudiated 
the Apocrypha, and by the more important 
work of bringing the gospel and a know- 
ledge of letters to the people of the High- 
lands in the Gaelic tongue. ; 


Missions. 


The rebuff given by the Assembly in 
1796 was powerless to extinguish the 


rising interest in Foreign Missions. 
Missionary Societies, independent of the 
Church, were quickly founded. The 
Church of Scotland, however, in 1824, 
reversed her policy on this matter, and 
took a nobler course. On the initiative of 
Dr. Inglis, the Scottish Church herself 
founded a Foreign Mission, which was 
happy both in its method and in the man 
chosen to direct it. It combined preaching 
the Gospel with the imparting of a 
thoroughly sound education, and under 
the fostering care of Dr. Duff proved most 
fruitful. Attention was soon given to 
the need for Home Missionary work. 
The increase of population and the growth 
of towns rendered some re-adjustment of 
the old parochial system imperative in 
many quarters. Numbers of people were 
untouched by the ministrations of religion. 
The evangelical party pressed the matter 
upon the attention of the Assembly. 


Thomas Chalmers (1780-1847) had 
demonstrated in the Tron parish 
at Glasgow, what could be done 


by personal influence and_ visitation, 
and the Assembly called him, in 
1834, to take in hand the matter of Church 
Extension. For a hundred years before 
1834 the Church of Scotland had opened 
some sixty chapels (those who had left her 
had opened ten times as many) ; but now 
the Church herself took up the work, and 
in four years, owing mainly to the enthu- 
siastic labours of Chalmers, 187 chapels 
were built, For these the Church claimed 
endowment from the State, and she 
boldly admitted the ministers of these new 
parishes to seats in the Assembly on its 
own motion, without reference to the 
Civil power. This helped to bring still 
more prominently to the front the. ques- 
tion of the relation between Church and 
State which was already being agitated in 
reference to the important matter of 
Patronage, 
The Disruption. 

The spirit of Reform and the growing 
sense of power amongst the people had 
their effect in ecclesiastical as well as in 
political affairs. Parishioners began to 
demand more loudly than before some 
voice in the selection of those who were to 
minister to them. Overtures on the sub- 
ject. poured into the Assembly. . Even 
Moderates made suggestions for reform ; 
as for the Evangelicals, they were ready for 
drastic measures. At the suggestion of 
Chalmers, and on the motion of Lord 
Moncreiff, the Assembly took the matter 
into its own hands in 1834, and passed the 
Veto Act. They did not see the necessity 
for persuading the Civil power to alter 
the existing law. They asserted the prin- 
ciple of the “ Spiritual Independence” of 
the Church. The Veto Act declared that 
the disapproval of a majority of the male 


heads of families, being communicants, 


should be deemed sufficient ground for the 
presbytery to reject the person presented 
by a patron. It was not considered neces- 
sary to state the reasons of disapproval; a 
dumb dissent of the majority was to 
bar the presentee from entrance to 
his living. It was not long before 
the legality of this Act was tested. In 
the Auchterarder case the Civil Court 
laid it down that it was illegal for 
a Presbytery to reject a duly presented 
probationer, without trial of his qualifica- 
tions. The House of Lords sustained the 
judgment of the Court of Session. It 
was held that the Act of 1712 revived the 
Act of 1592, by which the Presbytery 


was “bound and astricted to receive 
whatsomever qualified minister presented 
by his Majesty or other laic persons.” 
The agitation against the intrusion of 
ministers upon unwilling parishes and in 
favour of the spiritual independence of 
the Church now waxed hot. The whole 
country rang with the controversy. The 
popular party had the ablest leaders. 
Chalmers and Robert Smith Candlish 
(1806-1873) guided the movement’ with 
great judgment. The attempts to get 
some alteration in the law were clumsily 
made, and proved futile. In November, 
1842, a meeting of ministers, known as 
the Convocation, was called to determine 
the line of policy to be followed in the 
event of not obtaining relief. In January, 
1843, the Claim of Right in which the 
Assembly asserted the absolute indepen- 
dence of the Church of Scotland in 
spiritual matters was rejected by the 
Government. In the same month the 
Court of Session declared that the Church 
courts had no power to create new quoad 
sacra parishes, The issue was now clear. 
The General Assembly met in Edinburgh 
on May 18, 1843, in the church of S¢, 
Andrew, Dr. Welsh, the outgoing 
Moderator, read a protest at the opening 
of the proceedings, then quitted the chair 
and walked out of the Assembly, followed 
by some 450 ministers. They straightway 
formed the Free Church of Scotland and 
elected Chalmers as first Moderator. It 
was a triumph of principle. The Estab- 
lished Church was greatly weakened by 
this disruption; but it has since been 
purged of the abuses of patronage, and 
has in recent years gained in weight and 
influence. 
Movements for Union. 

The presence of a fresh and strong 
voluntary church in the land led the older 
voluntary churches in Scotland to think of 
consolidation and union. There were no 
differences in doctrine to bar the way to 
junction, and in 1847 a union was effected 
between the Associate Presbyterians 
(known since 1820 as the United Secession 
Church) and the Synod of Relief, the 
joint body taking the name of the United 
Presbyterian Church. Proposals for union 
between this United Church and the Free 
Church of Scotland were made in 1863, 
and negotiations were carried on for ten 
years, but without avail. The United 
Presbyterians were ready for union, but 
the Free Church was not yet wholly ready 
to rank itself with the older “ Voluntaries.” 
Her members had come outfrom the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, saying “ We 
are no Voluntaries,” and themselves advo- 
cating an established, though spiritually 
independent church. It took time for the 
logic of facts to eliminate the feeling thus 
expressed. The proposal for union was 
recently renewed with better hopes of 
success. And the union was happily 
consummated on Wednesday, Oct. 31, 
1900, in the Waverley Market, Edinburgh. 
The names of the two contracting churches 
have been happily blended. Joined as one 
they will henceforth be known as “The 
United Free Church.”’* 

The Laity. 

The churches in Scotland have been 

* The “ Free Church” had already been joined 
in 1852 by a majority (twenty-seven ministers) of 
the Associate Synod of Original Seceders, and in 1876, 
the bulk of the Reformed Presbyterians (Camero- 
nians) united with her. Another recent instance 
of church union in Scotland is that of the Congre- 


gational with the Evangelical Union Churches, bug 
that is outside Presbyterianism, 
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happy in the ability, earnestness, and | larger commercial towns of England during DR. P. T. FORSYTH ON THE UNTT. 
liberality of their leading laymen. Inthe] the third and fourth decades of the cen- ARIANISM OF DR. MARTINEAU. 
early part of the century the Haldanes | tury. _ These churches were not ashamed Ir 
greatly strenghtened the evangelical party | of their origin ; in fact, they petitioned to . 
in the Church, and set a notable example | be incorporated with the Church of Scot- Axp now it becomes self-evident why 
of unselfish devotion to the cause of | land and desired to be represented in the | Dr. Martineau warmly embraced this view 
religion. ‘I'he munificence of Mr. James | Scottish General Assembly. This was | of the self-revealing presence of God in 
Baird, and later of Lord Gifford, has| going a little too far. The Church of | all human souls, and rejected Dr. Forsyth’s 
done a great work for the thorough study | Scotland might venture to carve out fresh conception of the Trinity. The reason 
of religion, by means of the establishment | parishes in its own country and give their | was that the former conception of God 
of Lectureships, in connection with the | ministers seats in the Assembly, but it| and of His relation to mankind js being 
Scottish Universities, on matters of | clearly had no jurisdiction in England. daily and hourly verified by the actual 
religion. By the terms of Lord Gifford’s |The General Assembly advised these experience of religious minds, and thus 
will his bequest was for “ promoting, | churches, therefore, to form a Synod of} is attested and authenticated by actual 
advancing, teaching, and diffusing the | their own. Accordingly the Lancashire spiritual discernment, while Dr. Forsyth’s 
study of Natural Theology in the widest | Presbytery and the Presbytery of N.W. conception of a unity of three mutually 
sense of that term.” ... “I wish the England joined in 1836 in forminga Synod. interpenetrating personalities finds no re- 
lecturers,” he says, ‘to treat their subject | Three years later the old Scots’ Presby- | sponse and verification in the moral and 
us a strictly natural science, the greatest | tery (c. 1760) of London and the presby- | religious experience of any one, and has 
of all possible sciences, indeed, in one | tery of Newcastle joined this same Synod, | tobe based entirely on an outgrownexternal 
sense the only science, that of Infinite | and it was then called “The Synod of the| conception of Revelation—a conception 
Being without reference to or reliance | Presbyterian Church in England, in con- | which represents the Eternal as revealing 
upon any supposed special, exceptional, or | nection with the Church of Scotland.” ‘The | Himself. to mankind at a certain past 
so-called miraculous revelation.’ sympathies of these churches were with | time in a form entirely different from that 
Chalmers and the Free Church in their | in which He now reveals Himself in every 
rational and religious soul. Throughout 


great struggle for spiritual independence. 
Accordingly, the last clause of the title was | the whole of Dr. Forsyth’s paper not the 
slightest explanation is given of the fact, 


dropped in 1849, and the church was 
so utterly astounding if, as he alleges, the 


thus known as “The Presbyterian Church 
personality of Jesus was wholly identical 


in England.” By the adhesion of the 
presbyteries of Northumberland, several | with the personality of God, that the Jesus 
of the Synoptics appears to have been 


of the old Protestant dissenting con- 
gregations of the extreme North were wholly unaware of the unique and 
essential function which he was himself 


drawn into communion with this church, 
By their proximity to Scotland, these | constantly exercising in the economy of 
the Godhead. To us it seems absolutely 


English dissenting congregations had 
incredible that when Jesus uttered the 


naturally been influenced by religious 
movements across the border. They were | immortal truth, “the pure in heart shall 
see God,” or when he urged his disciples 


not strong enough, however, to impress 
any distinctively English character upon | to go into their closets “and pray to the 
Father who seeth in secret,” he either did 


the church with which they now threw 
not know, or, if knowing, deliberately 


in their lot, nor were they able to materi- 
ally affect the course of its development. | concealed the alleged fact that it was only 
Union. through his special personal intervention, 

There thus came to be two Synods on | as a member ofa threefold Divine Society, 
English soil. The Synod of the Presby-| that this spiritual insight and spiritual 
terian Church in England and the English | communion with the Father could possibly 
Synod of the United Presbyterian Church. | be realised. : 
It must not, however, be supposed for. 


In 1876 a junction between these two 
Synods was effected at Liverpool, and the | a moment that the invaluable mediating 
influence between God and man which is 


new name, “ Presbyterian Church of 
England,” was adopted. This church is | being daily exercised by the divinest 
well organised. It secures an adequate | spirits in the present and in the past, 
stipend for all its ministers by means of | and pre-eminently by the words and 
a Sustentation Fund, and also makes pro-| character of the man Christ Jesus, 

was not most fully recognised by Dr. 


vision for their widows and orphans. 
There are now 318 congregations grouped | Martineau. Whatever may have been 
the case with some of the earlier Unit- 


in twelve presbyteries, and the church is 
actively extending the field of its labours. | arians, who were strongly influenced by 
Deistic ideas, Dr. Martineau realised as 


It maintains successful missions in China 
and India. It has built and equipped vividly as any orthodox Trinitarian could 
Westminster College (1899) in Cambridge, | do that God is no mere abstract unity 
and while other denominations complain | reached bya process of philosophicthought, 
but is the most concrete of all realities—a 


ofa dearth of divinity students, it records 
Personality present and self-revealing in 


an increase. Its “Book of Order,” 
which is a fearful and wonderful example | all truly spiritual men. No one was more 
aware than he was that the character of 


of the extraordinary formality of Scottish 
the Eternal Father is then most vividly 


procedure, is now in process of revision 
by one of the Synodical Committees, and discerned, and evokes the most passionate 
adoration and love and the completest 


there are other indications of a desire to 
trust when it is seen revealed in transcen- 


minimise the extent of the Scottish 

element contained within this church. | dent purity and fulness in prophetic souls. 
If there is sufficient elasticity in this body | It is, no doubt, profoundly true that when 
God is conceived as “the Father of our 


to provide for a natural development in 

theology, as well as for a revision of pro- | Lord Jesus Christ” the vision of Him is 

cedure, then it should have a brilliant immensely more inspiring and more satis- 

future before it. Up to now, however, fying, than when we see Him simply as 

it has elected to stand by the West- | manifested in the poorer ideals of our less 

minster Confession and Catechisms. Any spiritual natures. 

modification effected in doctrine has been But while Dr. Martineau insisted on 
the reality and priceless value of the medi- 


made in spite of these standards and not 
with the hearty recognition and glad con- | ating work of God’s self-revelation in 
Jesus, he also held, and in our view most ~ 


currence of the Church itself. 
Watrer H. Burgess, | justly, that the true end and divine 


Conclusion. 

Though there has been a manifest 
broadening of religious thought in Scot- 
land during the century, there has been 
no strong movement for the formation of 
a separate church avowedly liberal in 
doctrine, Nor does there seem to have 
been any large measure of unrest at the 
continued imposition of the Westminster 
Standards upon the ministry by the 
Presbyterian Churches. In the latter half 
of the eighteenth century there was an 
earnest endeavour made by many in Scot- 
land to abolish subscription to the Con- 
fession of Faith and Formula. In that 
particular the ministry of the eighteenth 
century seems to compare favourably with 
that of the nineteenth. As regards the 
conduct of worship, church architecture, 
and church praise, we are assured that 
the present practice amongst all sections 
of the Scottish Presbyterians shows an 
immense improvement upon that which 
was in vogue at the opening of. the 
century. 


oe 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Had there been no Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland, the Presbyterian Church of 
England, as we now know it, would never 
have come into being. The story of the 
rise, the consolidation, the organisation 
and the progress of that Church forms one 
of the most remarkable chapters in the 
religious history of the century. Though 
this Church, as now existing, was not con- 
stituted till 1876, its roots run further 
back. Two main streams united to form 
it, and these may be readily traced. 

(1) The Scottish Secession Churches, 
which stood for the purely “Voluntary ” 
principle, planted a few congregations in 
Fingland in the eighteenth century. In 
1820 they were strong enough to set up 
presbyteries in Newcastle and London and 
a few years later (1831) in Lancashire. 
The Union of the Secession Churches with 
the Relief Synod in Scotland in 1847 gave 
fresh impetus to the cause in England, and 
in 1867 the United Presbyterian Church 
found it desirable to form a separate 
English Synod for the hundred congrega- 
tions, in connection with that Church, 
situated south of the Tweed. 

(2) The Evangelical revival in the 
Hstablished Church of Scotland was not 
without effect on Scotsmen residing in 
South Britain. As a result, Scottish con- 
gregations were gathered in several of the 
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purpose of all such mediation is to bring 
the worshipping soul into direct and 
immediately felt relationship with the 
indwelling God, and that in the supreme 
moments of the soul’s deepest intimacy 
with the Father within it, the mediating 
influences have done their part, and passing 
for the time out of the thought, leave the 
praying and adoring soul to the unspeak- 
able peace and joy of immediate personal 
communion with the Absolute and Eternal 
Spirit. Even in the case of those devout 
souls who direct their prayers to Christ, 
we feel confident that, in their moments of 
deepest devotion and communion, Christ is 
felt by them as identical with God, and in 
no way aS a mediator between them and 
~the supreme object of their trust and 
devotion. Most sweet and indeed indis- 
peusable for rich and full religious life are 
the mediating ministrations of all God- 
inspired souls, but we must still say with 
the poet :— 
*Tis sweeter far, when thou art found 
The soul’s own sense of God ! 


As then actual spiritual experience affords 
no evidence of the existence of a particular 
personality in the Deity acting as a 
mediator between the human soul and the 
entire Godhead, we naturally inquire for 
the philosophical and psychological reasons 
by which Dr. Forsyth supports his advo- 
cacy of this dogma of a triple society in 
God. After reading and re-reading his 
article we can tind therein only two 
reasons which have a semblance of validity, 
and they are both comprised in the follow- 
ing sentence :— 

If God’s demand on man be the reflection 
of God’s demand on Himself; if man’s 
sacrifice of himself to God do but corre- 
spond toa real sacrifice, within God, of Son 
to Father ; if the authority over us be but 
the congenial control of entire Godhead 
over one of its persons or elements; if the 
divine unity be not the theistic unity of a 
person, but a richer unity of persons—then 
we have a basis for moral authority which 
does not make it one thing for God and 
another for man, 


In other words, Dr. Forsyth’s conten- 
tion is, that it is only through the con- 
ception of God as embracing three person- 
alities that we are enabled to understand 
and realise, (1) that God actually sacri- 
fices Himself and suffers for the sake of 
humanity, and (2) that God feels the 
sense of moral obligation just as much as 
man feels it. 

At this question of the possible exist- 
ence of self-sacrifice and suffering in God 
we have already glanced. It is to be 
particularly noted that both of these 
alleged special insights afforded by the 
Trinitarian view of the Godhead con- 
cern the subjective or inner side of the 
absolute personality of God; and, as 
we have before said, we have, and 
can have, no direct spiritual insight 
into this inward self-consciousness of the 
Eternal. All assertions like the above, 
therefore, stand on an entirely different 
footing fromtheassurance which we have of 
God’s approval, sympathy, and support; 
for this assurance rests on actual spiritual 
experiences which we feel to involve and 
justify this conviction of God’s personal 
immanence in, and action upon, our self- 
conscious life. But of the existence in 
God of self-sacrifice and suffering we can- 
not have this conclusive evidence. Only 
to the Eternal Himself can this side of 
His essential nature lie clearly open; and 
whatever speculative views we may indi- 


vidually hold on this question, they can 
only be more or less probable presump- 
tions based on what we know of the 
character of God as it is revealed to us in 
our highest ideals and in our conscious- 
ness of personal communion with Him. 
And, it may be added, that in all such 
attempts to describe and define the nature 
of the self-consciousness of the universal 
indwelling Spirit, we necessarily incur the 
risk of imposing the limiting anthropo- 
morphic conceptions of our finite and 
dependent minds upon the absolute per- 
sonality of the Self-existent One. Of 
course if Dr. Forsyth’s stupendous 
assumption, that God was not in the 
personality of Jesus but was the per- 
sonality, could be conclusively proved to 
be true, and it could be also shown that 
this wholly exceptional personality felt 
and suffered exactly as human beings do, 
we should know something very positive 
about the inner life of God: but we should 
at the same time have an idea of that life 
so definitely anthropomorphic, that it is 
very doubtful whether it would have for us 
any real ethical and spiritual worth. The 
moment, however, we attempt rationally 
to realise this alleged identity of the 
consciousness of Jesus with the 
consciousness of God we find that we are 
attempting an absolutely impossible task, 
and a task, tuo, which, if successfully 
achieved, would transform the inspired 
words of Jesus, “Iam not alone for the 
Father is with me,” into a wholly in- 
accurate and misleading account of his 
actual relations with the Father within 
him. Nor does it appear to us con- 
ceivable that when Jesus uttered the 
words, “ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me,” the physical and mental 
anguish which extorted this cry could 
have been absolutely identical in Jesus 
and in God. 

If, then, as the divine reason’ within 
us compels us to do, we in thought restore 
Jesus to that essential brotherhood with 
his fellow-men from which Dr. Forsyth 
has, as we think, unnaturally and irra- 
tionally wrenched him, and ask ourselves 
seriously wha’ ground we have for cherish- 
ing the idea that self-sacrifice and suffer- 
ing are experienced by the Eternal Father, 
a sound philosophy of religion appears to 
us to afford, not indeed demonstration, 
but some suggestive light in two direc- 
tions. First, as we think of the imman- 
ence in every living thing of Him whom 
we most adequately conceive as Perfect 
Love, we have an instinctive tendency to 
believe that in all suffering He is not a 
knower merely, but in some real, but by 
us indefinable, sense a participator also ; 
and that, therefore, there is some reality 
in the essential nature of the Eternal 
corresponding to the words of William 
Blake :— 

He doth give His joy to all : 
He becomes an Infant small, 
He becomes a Man of Woe, 

He doth feel the sorrow too. 

It may well be, however, that the parti- 
cipation of the Supreme “Being in the 
sufferings of His irrationattreatures may 
be adequately described as “ sympathy ” ; 
for itis not conceivable that He feels their 
pains simplyas the sufferers themselves do. 
There is, however, another direction of 
philosophical and religious thought which 
lends, we incline to think (though we are 
not quite sure that here we should have 
Dr. Martineau’s complete concurrence) to 
a more firmly grounded presumption of 


the indwelling God’s deeper participation 
in certain of the trials and sufferings of 
His rational offspring. In the higher 
reaches of our rational, moral,and spiritual 
nature, where we rise above all that is 
individual and particular, and apprehend 
in some measure the Universal and the 
Absolute, the eternal life of God appears 
to so flow into and in a manner blend with 
the individual consciousness of the philo- 
sopher, the prophet, and the saint, that a 
more or less assured conviction at once 
arises that both the joyful and the pain- 
ful experiences of these divinest sons of 
God are in a very real sense also the expe- 
riences of the Eternal Father; and that 
He, whose indwelling personal presence 
prompts the transcendent idea and the 
heroic self-sacrifice, is in such complete 
unity and sympathy with the spirits He 
inspires that their sufferings and their 
joys are, in a certain real sense, His 
sufferings and joys also. And thus it 
appears to us that, without resorting to 
Dr. Forsyth’s wholly inadmissible trans- 
mutation of the divinest of the rational 
children of the Eternal Father into a 
wholly exceptional and abnormal Son of 
God, we may still find in the highest ex- 
periences of human nature some substan- 
tial ground for an assurance, such as was 
evidently cherished by Paul and the early 
Christians, that human self-sacrifice of 
the diviner sort is not without its eternal 
counterpart in God. 

And now to turn to the second feature 
in the Divine self-consciousness which 
Dr. Forsyth contends can only be made 
intelligible and rational by the assumption 
that Jesus was the second personality in a 
tri-une Godhead—i.e., God’s consciousness 
of moral obligation. In the first place, the 
obvious reply to this is, that there appears 
to be no good reason to think that the Abso- 
lute and Eternal One does feel moral obli- 
gation as man feels it. We feel it because 
God is immanent in our inner life, and the 
ideals which He inspires are intuitively 
felt to be in us, but not of us—to be, in a 
measure, the manifestation in us of 
what pertains to God’s eternal essence, 
and therefore speaks to us in the 
absolute tone of the Categorical Impera- 
tive. But in the Supreme Being what is 
ideal to us is externally real and, there- 
fore, as it seems to us, He is righteous in all 
His ways simply because Righteousness 
and Love belong to the eternal essence of 
His being. He knows fully what moral 
obligation is, because His eternal self- 
consciousness includes exhaustive know- 
ledge of the consciousnesses of men, but, 
so far as we can see, there is no ground 
for asserting that He feels moral obliga- 
tion in the way iu which we feel it. And 
there is this further objection to Dr. 
Forsyth’s theory that, notwithstanding ‘his 
ingenious dealing with the three per- 
sonalities in the Godhead, he does not 
really succeed in showing that the senti- 
ment of moral obligation in the Deity is 
the same as it isin us. In his representation 
of the matter it is only the second person 
in the Trinity who feels moral obligation 
as man feels it. The second person, we 
are told, feels moral obligation to obey 
the behests of the Godhead as a whole; 
but as the entire Godhead imposes 
obligation and can have no moral obliga- 
tion imposed on it, it follows that the 
second person in his capacity as an integral 
element in God can himself feel no 
obligation; and hence he must have 
simultaneously the consciousness of feel; 
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ing moral obligation and of not feeling it. 
Unless, then, Dr. Forsyth can point to 
something analogous to this in our inner 
life, it is idle for him to pretend that even 
on his own theory of the Godhead moral 
obligation is the same thing in God as it 
is in man, 

In conclusion, we will recall the atten- 
tion of our readers to some of the chief 
points in our reply to Dr. Forsyth. We 
maintain then, in the first place, that he 
has altogether failed to show that the new 
universalism and the new sociology (to 
the inadequate apprehension of which 
he ascribes the lamentable skortcom- 
ings of Dy. Martineau’s ethical indivi- 
dualism and theological Unitarianism) 
lend any real support to his dogma 
of a society of three personalities in the 
Godhead. Nay, we will go further 


and express a confident opinion that if he 


really wishes to keep alive as long as 


possible the rapidly declining dogma of 
three persons in the Godhead, he will gain 


his end more effectually by leaving the 
“‘new universalism ” severely alone. For, 
what is it he has borrowed from this new 
way of thinking? From some of the 
more extreme of these new universalists 
he has borrowed two doctrines, both 
of which Dr. Martineau, after careful 
examination, deliberately rejected. One 
of these is the notion that the individual 
manis nothing more than an abstraction 
by human thought from a real entity or 
unity called “the social organism” or 
“collective humanity”; and he contends 
that by realising this conception of the 
individual’s relation to society, we shall 
gain a satisfactory clue to the under- 
standing of the relation of the three 
separate personalities in the Godhead to 
the Godhead as a whole. In reply to this 
we have urged that neither sound philo- 
sophy nor Christianity at all sanctions 
this estimate of the individual man; and 
that the real relation of man to society 
furnishes neither illustration nor con- 
firmation of the dogma of a tri-une God. 
The other principle, which he has taken 
from certain of the new universalists, is 
the conception of the Self, or Ego, “as a 
great tangle of mixed motives ”’-—-a, con- 
ception which, as we have pointed out, 
disposes of the very possibility and con- 
ceivability of any real freedom of moral 
choice between possible alternatives, and 
thus undermines the truth to which we 
feel sure Jesus attached supreme import- 
ance—that sin is only real and repre- 
hensible in the view of the indwelling 
Father when, and in so far as, it was 
possible for the sinner to have left it un- 
committed. 

But, as we have indicated above, there 
are other elements in the new universalism 
with which Dr. Martineau was in partial 
sympathy, and which are, in our view, 
most helpful and valuable in aiding us to 
form an adequate conception of evolution, 
and also of God’s immanence in Nature 
and of His constant presence and. self- 
revelation in the minds and hearts of men. 
But while this most important side of 
recent scientific and philosophical thought 
does not support in the slightest degree 
the dogma of the existence of three 
co-equal personalities in the Godhead, it 
does lend ground and powerful support to 
the Christian idea that inthe all-embracing 
sweep of God’s Absolute Personality, all 
dependent personalities live and move and 
have their being; und that. as Dean 
Sabatier well says, “ God is ths place where 


spirits blend, and in rising towards Him 
man of necessity passes beyond the limits 
of his own individuality.” This is just 
equivalent to Dr, Martineau’s idea when 
he says that man must be, in a sense, 
infinite, for only an infinite being could 
know infinity. It is utterly in vain, then, 
that Dr. Forsyth invokes the genius of the 
new universalism to bless his idea of a 
triple Divine society. The new universal- 
ists do not, indeed, curse his ancient 
dogma, but they do treat it almost with 
contempt, as a moribund theological con- 
ception which has done good service in its 
time, but which is now being replaced by 
a far more adequate conception of God 
and His relation to the world and to 
humanity. 

And in the case of those of the new 
universalists who are most interested in 
religion, it is certainly not towards Dr. 
Forsyth’s Trinity that their warmest 
sympathies flow, but rather towards that 
modernised Sabeilian conception of the 
Godhead which, as we have seen, is held 
in common by Dr. Martineau and by Dr. 
Rashdall, as well as by an increasing 
number of. thoughtful preachers and 
thinkers in all religious denominations—a 
conception which recognises the immanent 
presence and activity of God in every 
phase of Nature, and His personal incar- 
nation and self-revelation in varying 
degrees of purity and fulness in all 
minds and hearts—a conception, therefore, 
which at length restores to the Christian 
religion that universal character which it 
presents in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
so tits it to endorse, appropriate, and unify 
what is deepest and truest in all the living 
religions of the world. 

Cuar.Les B. Upton. 


THE HELPER.* 


Tue first three annual volumes of “ The 
Helper,” edited by Miss Marian Pritchard, 
have set a high standard of excellence, 
which is fully maintained by the new 
volume, which Mr. Tarrant has edited. 
It contains abundant material for good 
teaching in school and home, and much 
else for the instruction and encourage- 
ment of teachers. Facing the opening 
address, which is by the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, there are some verses by the 
editor, ‘The Labourer’s Hymn,” of which 
the first two are as follows :— 


“Go work in My vineyard, My garden and 
field, 

And bring Me the fruits and the flowers 
they yield.’’ 

—The voice of the Master the labourers 
heard, 

And into His harvest they went at His 
word. 

The fathers beloved, the reapers of yore, 

Have brought home their sheaves, and their 
labour is 0’er ; 

But lo! as He calleth the weary to sleep, 

New harvests arise and new harvesters 
reap. i 

Mr. Armstrong’s address is on “Sunday- 

school Teacheys I have knowu,” and gives 

some delightfu:pictures of teachers who 

had not much learning, but by a beautiful 

personal influence did a true and lasting 

work, 

All these reminiscences I have called up, 
not to deprecate that intelligent and well- 
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informed teaching which our Sunday School 
Association has so wonderfully promoted in 
our midst by its splendid publications, but 
to remind us that personality and character 
count for most of all. That very personality 
and character will, indeed, lead the true 
teacher to equip himself to the very best 
he ean, and to carry to the class a mind as 
well stored as time, talent, and education 
may permit. But there will always be 
some teachers who can make little head- 
way even with the best manuals of Bible or 
Church history. I want superintendents to 
feel that these also may have their functions; 
and, above all, I want them to feel them- 
Selves that, if they are faithfully doing 
their best with love in their hearts, it is 
well, and the Great Superintendent who 
reads all hearts will have His ‘‘ Well done!”’ 
for them at the last. 


But it is not only such humbly equipped 
teachers of whom Mr. Armstrong writes, 
and it is indeed a fitting prelude to such 
a volume, which contains his picture of 
Mrs. Henry Turner, of Nottingham, Mr. 
William Enfield of the same town, and 
another honoured, though unnamed 
teacher in Liverpool. 

Mindful of the thousandth anniversary 
of the death of Alfred the Great, Miss 
F. E. Cooke writes for the children an 
interesting paper on his life, and the 
volume has for frontispiece a picture of a 
fine statue of the King. 

There are several good series of lessons, 
the editor himself making the most sub- 
stantial contribution in sixteen lessons on 
the later history of Israel “From Josiah 
to Jesus,” with an admirable introduction 
as to the importance of historical teaching 
and the means for making a clear impres- 
sion on the children’s minds. The other 
biblical lessons are eight on ‘Bible 
Homes,” by the Rey. J. Ruddle, and tive 
on “Some Churches of the New Testa- 
ment,” by the Rev. A. Harvie; and Mr. 
Lucking Tavener contributes a series of 
“Nature Lessons from Ruskin,’ which 
are beautifully illustrated by some full- 
page plates and other smaller pictures. 
Mr. Robinson’s delightful paper on “ My 
Pond” is also illustrated by three 
plates, showing some of the insects which 
haunt it. : 

One of the most helpful papers is 
entitled “Parental Help in Religious 
Training,” with two lessons, on “ The 
Presence of God ” and “The Great Choice.” 
In the introduction the writer, “I.M.R.,” 
says :— 


A religion that is only spoken of on 
Sundays, and ealled ‘‘ Divinity ”’ at school, 
will not have much effect on the daily life 
when childhood has once been left behind. 
I believe most parents share a deep longing 
to give their sons and daughters some guid- 
ing thought that shall help them in the 
trials and temptations that must come to 


‘all of us, and I would say to all parents :— 


Let your child learn from your own daily 
life that we are always in the presence of 
God, and that only wrong-doing can shadow 
its brightness for us; and when he is old 
he will not depart from what you taught 
him as a little child. 


A new year’s address by the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps, papers by the Revs. ©. Roper, 
Frank Walters, Felix Taylor, and Mr. fon 
Pritchard, a series of papers on American, 
Welsh, Scottish, Irish and French Sunday- 
schools, and five papers from this year’s 
Oxford Summer Session go to make up 
the full contents of the volume; and still 
we have not named them all. It will 
thus be seen that it is a‘ Helper” indeed, 


worthy of its namie. 
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JAMES LAMPORT THORNELY. 


Avrer a short illness Mr. J. L. Thornely 
died at his home in Liverpool from 
typhoid, on Dec. 5, at the early age of 
thirty-five. Two years ago, on the death 
of his father, the late James Thornely, who 
fora long pericd had been the sympa- 
thetic and efficient secretary to the 
Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation Mund, 
he succeeded to that office, discharging 
its duties in the same spirit that had won 
for his father the respect and gratitude 
of a large number of the ministers of our 
Free Churches. A solicitor by profession, 
Mr. J. L. Thornely was a man of refined 
culture and considerable literary ability. 
He published “Stanley: a Drama,” 
“Moments Apart: A Miscellany of 
Verse,” and an interesting work on the 
“Monumental Brasses of Lancashire and 
Cheshire.” H'ew men are so well ac- 
quainted as he was with the history of 
Nonconformity, more especially with the 
history of the congregations connected 
with our own household of faith in the 
Liverpool district. His latest literary 
production was an “ Historical Sketch of 
Gateacre Chapel,” read at the bi-centenary 
celebration on Oct. 15. Gateacre Chapel 
was the religious home of his earlier 
years. He was keenly interested in the 
welfare of that ancient place of worship, 
and acted as secretary to the Trustees. 
For some time, however, he had been an 
attendant at Ullet-road Church, and the 
Rey. Dr. Klein conducted the service at 
the Anfield Crematorium on Dec. 7. 
Besides members of the family, the 
service was attended by a numerous com- 
pany, which included several ministers 
and leading Unitarian laymen, anxious to 
pay a last tribute of affection and respect 
to an accomplished, gentle, and atoiable 
friend, 


but does it not show that that boy was 
always on the watch to help ? 

One more story, about a lotus-pond.* [ 
am going to shorten it a little, and tell it 
in my own words. It seems to picture to 
us how beautiful life is when we are try- 
ing to be kind and helpful to each other. 

There it lay, the beautiful pond on 
which lotus-flowers floated lke water- 
lilies, and on its banks bloomed roses 
among which bees hummed contentedly 
all day long. Around it was a large 
garden, in parts bright with sunshine and 
flowers, partly sheltered by trees in whose 
branches birds sang their happy songs. 
Out of the pond flowed a stream of pure 
water. It wound through the neighbour- 
ing fields and kept them fresh and green, 
and slaked the thirst of all the living 
creatures round about. Happy children 
came to play in that garden, and tired 
men and women to rest and enjoy the 
beautiful sights and sounds, for there was 
a notice-board put up on which were the 
words: “All are welcome to the lotus- 
pond.” ven the sheep and cattle in the 
fields used to come to the fence to look, as 
if they, too, found pleasure in the place. 
It was very plain that the owner of the 
garden loved his fellow-creatures, and 
wanted to help them. 

But, in course of time, the place fell 
into other hands. The new owner thought 
only of himself, and had no wish to wel- 
come others to his grounds. He pulled 
down the notice-board, and shut off the 
water that flowed from the hills into his 
poud. Then the pond and the stream 
dried up; the flowers died; there were ne 
longer humming bees and singing birds ; 
the fields were parched, and the cattle 
were thirsty. The story is a parable ; it 
means that beauty and happiness go out 
of life when people cease to love and help 
each other, 

Once more Christmas-time is here, and 
many children are thinking joyfully of all 
the happiness it brings with it. There 
are holidays, and exchanges of presents, 
and merry-making, and much enjoyment 
for many of you. That is all true; but 
we cannot forget that there are many 
children who have none of these Christ- 
mas joys, and if we have kind hearts 
this thought will bring a touch of sad- 
ness now and then to us in the midst of 
all our pleasure. 

Tet me tell you what I think it is that 
hag given to Christmas this character of 
being such a happy season. Is it not 
because at Christmas-time there isa spirit 
of loving helpfulness abroad? Hearts 
are opened, and we not only say the old 
words “Merry Christmas” to each other ; 
but we know that good wishes are circu- 
lating on every side and that then, if ever, 
kind deeds and thoughts and words make 
the world beautiful. Shall we not try 
and carry the Christmas spirit of goodwill 
and sunny-hearted helpfulness with us 
all the year round P 
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For Christmas-time. 


TuEre is a story which tells how, one 
day, in the middle of winter, a Swiss 
peasant set out to walk to a village some 
miles distantfrom his home. His way led 
him by a rough road among the hills. 
When he began his journey the sun was 
shining, and the sprinklmg of untrodden 
snow all round him was dazzling to the 
sight. But, in course of time, clouds 
collected and flakes of snow began to: fall. 
They fell thicker and thicker, and the 
neighbouring mountain peaks were soon 
hidden in the gathering storm. Down came 
the heavy snow covering the rocks with a 
thick white mantle. The traveller began 
to stumble, for his feet were growing 
very cold. He could hardly drag him- 
self along. He had a strange, numb 
feeling in his arms, and a longing to lie 
down and sleep came upon him. He was 
just about to let himself fall ito the soft 
bed of snow at the road-side when his foot 
struck against a heap lying across his 
path. He had still sense enough left to 
see that the object in his way bore the 
shape of a human body. 

The traveller was so startled by this dis- 
covery that ina moment his dulled brain 
woke up. Stooping down, he managed. to 
push away some of the snow, and found a 
man lying unconscious on the ground. 
Making a mighty effort, he lifted the 
helpless form against a rock close at hand, 
and the warm blood flowed back into his 
own hands as he rubbed the half-frozen 
chest and limbs. Soon, by the exertious 
he made, his whole frame was ina glow ; 
he had no longer a longing to le down 
and sleep to death. The end of the 
story is that both men were saved. Our 
traveller, by helping another, helped him- 
self. 

Now there is something we should all 
remember which is very true and beautiful, 
which this story helps to teach us. God 
has placed us in the world to be helpers 
of one another. We are all, as it were, 
bound together, the children of one 
Heavenly Father; and He has made it 
part of the nature which He has given us 
that we find happiness when we forget 
ourselves in loving and helping others, and 
are most miserable when we are most 
selfish. Have you ever noticed that the 
children who have sunny, happy-locking 
faces are the children who do not think 
about themselves and what they want, but 
are always ready to give way and be kind 
to their companions? God has willed 
that every kind deed we do and every kind 
word we speak makes our own natures 
sweeter and sunnier, and it is the state of 
mind within us—what we are ourselves, 
not what we have—that makes our real 
happiness. 

I read the other day of a boy who was 
rushing off to school. With a whoop like a 
wild Indian, he sprang down the steps 
and tore along the street. Suddenly he 
stopped, thought for a moment, and then 
turned back quite a long distance, as fast 
as he could go, to where a slippery banana 
skin, which in his hurry he had passed, 
lay on the ground. He picked it up and 
threw it into a refuse barrel, and was over- 
heard to say ‘“‘some one might have 
slipped on it.” Then off he went again, 
running faster than ever to make up for lost 
time. This was only a little thing to do, 


PEACE. 
Wir eager heart and will on fire, 
I fought to win my great desire ; 
« Peace shall be mine,” I said; but life 
Grew bitter in the weary strife. 


My soul was tired, and my pride 

Was wounded deep: to Heaven I cried, 
“God grant mo peace or I must die ;” 
The dumb stars glittered no reply. 


Broken at last, I bowed my head, 
Forgetting all myself, and said, 

“ Whatever comes, His will be done;”’ 
And in that moment peace was won. 


Henry Van DyYke. 
(In the new edition of Horder’s 
«“ Treasury of American Sacred Song.”) 


In the effort to appreciate various forms 
z of goodness let us not underestimate the 
value of a simply good life. Just to be 
good, to keep life pure from degrading 
elements, to make it constantly helpful in 
little ways to those who are touched by it, 
to keep one’s spirit always sweet and avoid 
all manner of petty anger and irritation 
and to seek to be true to our best insight, 
to express in the personal life the noblest 
ideal we know, is the highest possible 
service in the problem of social recon- 
struction.— FH. H. Griggs. 


Francus E. Cooxe. 
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Venity when the day of judgment comes 
we shall not be examined into what we 
have read ; but what. we have done: not 
how learnedly we have spoken, but how 
religiously we have lived.—Thomas @ 
Kempis. 

H.Bey Je Baw. G: ; hee CEES: 
C.M. L.; F.T.M.; J. McD.; C. EH. P.; 
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* Abridged from “In Tune with the Infinite,” 
by R. W. Trine, 
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DOCTRINE AND LIFE. 


Wuen we look back upon the century 
now almost ended, and trace the history 
of our own religious community, we can- 
not fail to beimpressed by the succession 
of noble men who in one generation 
after another have been devoted to the 
service of our churches. It has been 
a century of astonishing progress in the 
realm both of physical achievement 
and of knowledge; there has been 
great movement of thought, and the 
problems of one generation in the 
matter of religious faith have not been 
the same as those of another. But 


throughout these hundred years, while. 


methods of thought have differed and 
the stress of controversy has shifted 
from one point to another, there has 
been one steadfast spirit which has 
dominated those to whom we look as 
our teachers and the leaders of our re- 
ligious life. 

he Unitarianism which has _pre- 
vailed in our Free Churches through- 
out the century has not been one fixed 
scheme of thought, it has grown with 
growing thought and deepening spiri- 
tual insight; but from first to last it 
has been the outcome of one steadfast 
spirit—the spirit of sincerity in reli- 
gion, loyal to truth, with freedom to 
follow wherever it might lead, bent 
above all on understanding the truth 
of the Christian Gospel and making its 
power felt for the uplifting of mankind 
and the welfare of the world. From 
one point of view it may be said that 
it has been for us a century of Unit- 
arian controversy, and unfriendly critics 
have been apt to put this down to pride 
of intellect; shallowness of religious 
life, and love of contention. Some 
there have been among us, doubtless, 
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teaching inwardly we come to know this 
as the Christian life, and we are 
enriched and strengthened by a spirit 
of loyal discipleship and the blessedness 
of a true communion of the seen and 
the unseen. 

Our Unitarianism demands freedom, 
that we may be completely given up 
to Gop. As to where He will lead us, 
what He will teach us, what work He 
will give us to do, we need have no 
fear. \ 


who were open to that reproach, but 
so there were on the other side; and 
when we call to mind the men who in 
one generation after another have been 
the chief among our controversialists, 
and at the same time the saints of our 
communion, we know how unjust and 
contrary to fact it is, to seek to stamp 
our whole religious movement with 
such a character. 

We recall the memory of that:vener- 
able confessor, Tunopniuus Linpszy, 
whose long life extended into our 
century, and who in establishing his 
Unitarian chapel in Essex-street, in the 
very act of making that most emphatic 
protest, took for the text of his first 
sermon the exhortation ‘to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
As Linpszy passed away, Lant Car- 
PENTER was beginning to make _ his 
power felt at Exeter, and not long after- 
wards at Bristol; and the year before 
he died, James Martinzav and Joun 
Haminton Tuom had done their great 
work in the Liverpool Unitarian con- 
troversy. They were young men then, 
but for the rest of the century, almost 
to the end, they remained the represen- 
tatives of the best spirit of our religious 
life, always staunch in their witness to 
the truth, exponents of an unhesitating 
Unitarianism, and yet of the broadest 
Christian sympathies and the pro- 
foundest humility, reverence, and piety. 

This same spirit, which we see in our 
chief teachers, has been manifested in 
many a humble place, in the simple 
piety of the unlearned, in single-hearted 
integrity and steadfast witness to un- 
popular truth. It is not for the sake 
of controversy, or in the pride of intel- 
lect, that Unitarianism has been main- 
tained before the world and cherished 
in our churches, where their life is seen 
at its best, but for the sake of opening 
the way for truer and more genuine 
religious life. Thus our earlier and 
later teachers, each by the method of 
their own time, have sought to make 
clearer the simplicity of Jusus, the 
true spirit of a humble discipleship, and 
the reality of the Farurr’s love and 
sustaining presence in our life. The 
Unitarianism of our churches, in its 
inward and vital meaning, has been a 
fresh and living interpretation of the 
Christian Gospel, with a determination 
that truth should prevail, and with the 
endeavour to make religion and life one 
and the same thing. 

As to the dangers of controversy and 
over much attention to the intellectual 
aspect of religion, we have had abun- 
dant opportunity to take warning. 
Faults and mistakes of the past may be 
left behind. The struggles of a long 
century and the noble and gracious 
lives which have illuminated its course, 
have laid for us a firm foundation, and 
have made clear the right direction for 
our efforts in the coming time. In 
freedom we are called to serve the living 
Gop, to have faith in the enlightenment 
of His truth, and by the grace of His 
helpful Spirit to live out our own best 
life, As we are attentive to the Truth 


A CENTURY OF UNITARIANISM 
IN ENGLAND. 


L. 
WHO ARE THESE PEOPLE ? 


Ir one asks of the Unitarians of 
England what their history has been 
during the present century, it is neces- 
sary, first of all, to define who are 
meant by the people so described. We 
are concerned in the series of articles, of 
which this is the first, with a religious 
community gathered into a small group of 
churches, which have had a history, and 
which have a future before them. A list 
of these churches, published in the “‘ Essex 
Hall Year Book,” shows that in England 
they number 286, and that of these 156 
have a history going back beyond the 
limits of the present century.* In fact, 
many of them trace back an unbroken 
line of congregational life to the earliest 
days of English Nonconformity, when 
they certainly were not Unitarian; and 
one chief lesson of their history is to bring 
out with great clearness the vital import- 
ance of maintaining, as they do, the 
principle of religious fellowship in spiritual 
freedom, unbound by dogmatic limita- 
tions. 

Thus “ Unitarian,” if it is to be inter- 
preted in a strict doctrinal sense, as 
denoting belief in the Uni-personality, and 
not the Tri-personality of God, is an 
awkward name under which to classify 
such churches, since for many of them it 
is historically inaccurate and misleading, 
and seems to run directly counter to their 
fundamental principle of religious fellow- 
ship. Yet common usage will have it so. 
During the present century the members 
of this community have undoubtedly, 
with very few exceptions, been Unitarians 
in their doctrinal belief, and although 
there are, as a matter of fact, many more 
(conscious or unconscious) Unitarians in 
other churches than in their connection, 
and their connection is not bound to any 
limitation of Unitarian doctrine, it is they 
who are known as the Unitarian body. 

“Tf we would ask ”—said the late 
Charles Beard, in the introductory article 
which he wrote in 1864, as editor of 
the Theological Review—“ lf we would ask, 
not for the name, but for the defini- 
tion of the congregations known in 
English Christianity as Unitarian, our 
auswer would be, that they were ‘ Free 
Churches, adopting a congregational 
discipline, and holding a Unitarian. the- 
ology.’” And twenty-one years later, 
preaching at the Birmingham meeting of 
the National Conference, into which these 
churches have latterly been gathered, the 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong declared that the 


* In Wales, Scotland, and Ireland there are also 
churches belonging to the same community, and 
with a similar, if pot the same history ; but in 
these articles, for the sake of clearness and single- 
ness of impression, we shall speak only of England, 
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churches there represented were in their 
fundamental principle Free and Catholic. 
At the next triennial meeting of the Con- 
ference, held at Leeds in 1888, the late 
Dr. Martineau, in propounding his great 
scheme for the better organisation of those 
churches, suggested that in place of the 
laborious title of the Conference as em- 
bracing “ Unitarian, Liberal Christian, 
Free Christian, Presbyterian and other 
Nonsubscribing or Kindred Congregations,” 
the one name of Wnglish Presbyterian 
should be adopted; but the suggestion 
was not found to be practicable, and these 
churches, still without one generally 
accepted and distinctive name, are classed 
together as the Unitarian body. 

The time may come, when, re-born to a 
new fervour and clearness of purpose and 
spiritual insight, they will realise that 
they are in fact a union of Free Catholic 
Churches, and that they can have no other 
name ; but that time is not yet. In deal- 


~ ing, therefore, with the present century we 


speak of Unitarianism in WHngland, in 
order to show what it has meant in the 
history of our community, and what it is 
to make of our Free Churches in the 
future. 


Different Members of the Body. 

Of the churches represented in the 
National Conference, and enumerated in 
the “ Essex Hall Year Book,” the origin 
has been very various. The greater 
number of those 156, whose history goes 
back beyond the present century, had been 
founded either by HEuglish Presbyterians 
or Independents, or both together. Others 
were of Baptist origin, and one of the 
oldest, the Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 
Liverpool, went back to early Puritan 
days, before the Commonwealth, and had 
been at first connected with the Episcopal 
Church. In all these there had been 
during the eighteenth century a gradual 
movement of thought from the old Cal- 
vinism, by various stages, towards Unit- 
arianism. Two only of those 156 (or 
rather the predecessors of the present 
churches) were founded distinctly- as 
Unitarian Chapels—Hssex-street Chapel, 
London, which has now become Essex 
Hall, while Essex Church is established in 
Kensington, and Mosley-street Chapel, 
Manchester, now represented by Upper 
Brook-street Free Church. 

Qf the 130 churches in the list above 
mentioned, founded in the present century, 
several in Hast Lancashire had their origin 
among Methodists, after the expulsion 
from that body of Joseph Cooke, of Roch- 
dale, in 1806, and others in the North were 
founded by Joseph Barker, after his 
expulsion in 184i from the Methodist 
New Connexion ;* and others again were 
of other origin, but the greater number 
were the result of missionary efforts by 
Unitarians themselves. 

Umtarian Propagandisn. 

At the beginning of the century the 
venerable Theophilus Tindsey, who on 
leaving the Church of WHngland had 
founded Lssex-street Chapel in 1774, had 
still seven years to live, and with him was 
associated in the ministry John Disney, 
another clergyman who had left the 
Church. But Joseph Priestley, having 
seen his house and chapel in Birmingham 
wrecked by the Church and Tory mob in 


* For an account of these movements cee two 
articles on “The Unitarian M:thcdists,” by the 
Rev. W. H Burgess, in Tau JNQuIRER for June 23 
and 30 of the present year. 


1791, had left this country, to end his 
days in Pennsylvania. He died in 1804, 
the year before James Martineau was 
born. Priestley had been minister not 
only at the New Meeting, Birmingham, 
but at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, and earlier 
still at N2entwich, and had been the leader 
of a vigorous Unitarian movement in the 
old Nonconformist congregations, known 
generally as Presbyterian, in distinction 
from the Independent churches, which had 
remained strictly orthodox. In conjunc- 
tion with Lindsey and Belsham he had 
founded in 1791 the “Unitarian Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
the Practice of Virtue by the Distribution 
of Books,’ while in 1806 was established 
the ‘“ Unitarian Fund,’ which aimed at 
the promotion of Unitarianism by en- 
couraging popular preaching and the 
support of poor congregations. Of this 
new society, Robert Aspland, a Baptist 
convert, was the secretary, and Richard 
Wright the devoted missionary. Asplaad, 
who was minister at Hackney from 1805 
until his death in 1845, also founded in 
1806 the Monthly Repository, and in 1815 
the Christian Reformer, which in the old 
days were the representative Unitarian 
magazines. It was only in 1842 that Tue 
Inquirer was established as our first 
weekly paper. 

In the early years of the century it was 
still illegal to profess Unitarian beliefs, 
and it was only in 1813 that the penal 
laws, long obsolete, were repealed. Then 
in 1819 a third society was established for 
the protection of the Civil Rights of 
Unitarians, and these three were merged 
in 1825 in the one British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, ‘for the promotion 
of the principles of Unitarian Christianity 
at home and abroad, the support of its 
worship, the diffusion of biblical, theolo- 
gical and literary knowledge on topics 
connected with it, and the maintenance of 
the civil rights and interests of its pro- 
fessors.” In the same year, at Boston, 
Mass., the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was founded. 

The vigorous Unitarian movement which 
produced these central societies in London 
was no less marked in other parts of the 
country, and hence various provincial socie- 
ties on the same lines such as the “ Society 
of Unitarian Christians,’ established in 
the South of England in 1801, “for pro- 
moting the genuine knowledge of the 
Scriptures and the practice of virtue 
by the distribution of books”; the 
“ Hastern Unitarian Society,” established 
in 1818, including among its objects “a 
more intimate union between the different 
Unitarian congregations in the district,” 
and the encouragement of missionary 
efforts; and a similar society in the far 
north, founded in the same year, and now 
the ‘Northumberland and Durham 
Unitarian Christian Association for Mis- 
sionary Purposes.” 


The Right of Liberty Established. 


One result of this widespread activity 
was to call public attention to the growth 
of Unitarianism, and to bring to the point 
of active hostility the objection of 
orthodox Dissenters to the possession 
by Unitarians of old chapels and 
other trust property which they had 
inherited from earlier generations. It 
was urged that since Unitarianism had 
only been legalised in this country in 
1813, Unitarians had no right to hold an 
old meeting-house, or any other trust pro- 


perty, which dated from a time when only 
Trinitarian doctrine could be legally pro- 
fessed. This view was _ successfully 
maintained in the Courts, in the case of 
the Wolverhamptou Chapel, which opened 
in 1817, and in the case of the Hewley 
Trust, decided after twelve years of litiga- 
tion in 1842. The Trust had been founded 
in 1705, by Lady Hewley of York, “for 
poor and godly ministers of Christ’s holy 
gospel” ministering north of the Trent, 
with no further declaration of the form 
of doctrine to be taught. In the course 
of the doctrinal changes of the eighteenth 
century the Trust came to be held by 
Unitarians, and was administered by them 
in an impartial spirit for the benefit of 
Trinitarian aud Unitarian ministers alike. 
But according to the law, as it then stood, 
the Unitarian trustees were displaced, and 
their ministers ceased to benefit from the 
Fund. ‘Thus it became clear that only 
fresh legislation could protect the Unit- 
arian congregations who had inherited old 
chapels and other property, and this was 
secured by the passing of the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act in 1844, The Bill was brought 
in by the Governmentof Sir Robert Peel,and 
received the support of Sir John Russell, 
leader of the Opposition, and also of Lord 
Brougham, Macaulay, and Gladstone, as a 
simple act of justice, to relieve the old 
congregations that had become Unitarian, 
from an intolerable position. The plea of 
the advocates of the Bill was that the 
English Presbyterians, who built the old 
chapels, had systematically refrained from 
limiting their trusts to particular forms of 
doctrine, and were on principle “non- 
subscribers,” so that each generation was 
free to follow its own convictions of truth. 
So the change from Trinitarian to Unit- 
arian was justified, in a continuous con- 
gregational life maintained from one 
generation to another in the same place of 
worship, and the Act of 1844 legalised 
such doctrinal changes, making a usage of 
twenty-five years sufficient protection for 
any form of religious teaching where the 
trust contained no specific doctrinal limi- 
tations. If changes of less than twenty- 
five years’ standing should be objected to, 
it would seem that trouble could still be 
made by persons who were so minded. 


The Principle of Church Fellowship. 


The agitation which culminated in the 
passing of the Dissenters’ Chapel Act of 
1844, if it did not establish an ideal con- 
dition of the law, brought out in a striking 
manner the lessons of history for the Non- 
subscribing Churches. The Unitarian 
members of those churches, in entering on 
this controversy, found that it was neces- 
sary to prove themselves in their church. 
life something more than Unitarians. As 
worshippers in the old free chapels they 
claimed, and rightly claimed, to be 
members of the body known generally as 
English Presbyterian, of which the dis- 
tinctive mark was nota particular form of 
doctrine, but the principle of undogmatic 
religious fellowship. Robert Aspland, 
who was the first secretary of the British ~ 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, was 
also very active in directing the defence of 
the old position, and he and others saw 
clearly that the doctrinal Association could 
not rightly represent the undogmatic 
churches ; Aspland, therefore (as he wroie 
to his son early in 1843), got the committee 
of his Association to originate a new 
“English Presbyterian Union” in order 
to concentrate the forces of the old con. 
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gregations for defence, and their victory 
was happily secured. 

In later years, this distinction was 
largely lost sight of. The zeal for Unit- 
arian teaching, which about the middle of 
the century produced several very active 
missionary societies in different parts of 
the country, for the purpose of spreading 
the knowledge of Unitarian Christianity, 
sustaining churches and planting new 
ones, pointed naturally to the drawing 
together of the whole body of churches, 
old and new, with their manifold origins, 
simply as Unitarian churches, of which 
the central organising society was the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
But this was to take up a position in 
direct contradiction to that which pre- 
vailed at the time of the Dissenters’ 
Chapel Act, and there were always those 
in the churches, both ministers and lay- 
men, who held to the earlier position, 
insisting on the continuity of religious life 
and the need of maintaining an open 
fellowship. Of these upholders of the 
ideal of a Free Church, the greatest was 
James Martineau, and by his side John 
Hamilton Thom. Many others, not less 
eager champions of the truth of Unitarian 
Christianity, yet held with them that the 
churches, as worshipping societies un- 
pledged to any form of doctrine, based not 
on a creed but on the strength of an un- 
broken spiritual life, ought not to bear a 
dogmatic name ; and, further, that a body 
of Free Churches ought not to have as 
their central representative society an 
Association pledged to the maintenance of 
a particular form of doctrine. The issue 
was forcibly stated by Dr. Martineau in 
two letters on “The Unitarian Position ” 
and ‘“ Church-Life or Sect-Life ? ”’ (1859), 

_which will be found in the second volume 
of his collected Hssays. In the same 
volume is also the later essay (1869) on 
‘“‘ New Affinities of Faith: a Plea for Free 
Christian Union.” 

But before the formation of the short- 
lived Free Christian Union, the controversy 
had issued in a practical settlement so far 
as the Unitarian Association was con- 
cerned. At the annual meeting in 1866 a 
motion by the Rev. Samuel Bache to add 
to Rule I. a fuller definition of the Unit- 
arian doctrine to which the Association 
is pledged, was met by carrying the pre- 
vious question, and at the following annual 
meeting, after a large special committee 
representing both sides in the controversy 
had reported, the Association ceased to be 
directly representative of Churches, and 
became simply a society of individual sub- 
scribers. At the same time during the 
secretaryship of the late Robert Spears, 
who was follawed by the late Henry 
Ierson, and Mr. Bowie, the present 
secretary, the Association entered on a 
period of increased activity in the work, 
not only of the spread of Unitarian 
literature, but of the support of churches 
and other missionary activities both at 
home and abroad. 


The National Conference. ” 


- Meanwhile, the establishment in 13882 
of the National Conference (with the com- 
prehensive title above quoted) and the 
better organisation of local associations of 
churches, which now cover the whole 
country, have strengthened the conception 
of unity and mutual dependence among 
our Free Churches. In 1897 the Com- 
mittee of the National Conference was 
entrusted with further powers, that it may 
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continuously represent the congregations 
and Associations which form the Con- 
ference, and be prepared, whenever the 
need arises, to act in their interest. Thus, 
while the central Unitarian Association 
continues to render its most efficient 
services to the Free Churches, to which 
its members for the most part belong, the 
way seems to open for a more effective 
organisation of these churches themselves, 
which sbail give complete expression to 
their ideal of open fellowship and unity 
of spiritual life. 

Outward Fortunes and Inward Life. 

To the outward history of these Free 
Churches imperfectly indicated in these 
brief notes, we must add in subsequent 
articles some account of the course of 
religious thought and life during the 
century, in which a progressive Unit- 
arianism has often done effective pioneer 
work for the rest of Christendom; while, 
at the same time, it must be shown what 
is the special religious service to which 
these churches are now called. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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LITURGICAL SERVICES. 

Srzr,—I have read with much interest 
an article in the last number of Tur 
Inquirer on “ Liturgical Services,’ in 
which the attention of your readers is 
drawn to the new work, by Mr. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, entitled ‘“‘Seven Services for 
Public Worship.” Might I be permitted 
to say in your columns what, no doubt, 
many have already thought—namely, how 
much we are all indebted to Mr. Copeland 
Bowie for his. most excellent book. Of 
all the liturgical books with which I am 
acquainted, his seems to me to be, on the 
whole, the most practical and useful; it 
happily combines traditional religious 
thoughts of widest range with a devotional 
spirit, full of freshness and simple 
beauty. His book supplies a real want, 
and its general adoption would, I think, 
largely tend to increase the dignity and 
reverence in worship among our Free 
Churches. 

At present, in too many places, a few 
prayers, very beautiful prayers sometimes, 
are said or read by the minister, but there 
is no genuine congregational worship, 
because there is no regular opportunity 
for the congregation to join audibly in 
the most solemn part of the service, apart 
from some hymns or Psalms which are 
themselves, I fear, too often left to the 
trained musical powers of a choir. 

Tn these days there is a growing feeling 
in many quarters, that the indirect 
sermon call the “long Prayer” has too 
long usurped the place cf united congre- 
gational worship, and that it is no proper 
expression of what Common Prayer 
should be. My. Copeland Bowie’s new 
liturgical werk seems, to me, the most 
valuable response to that feeling. 

L. pg B. Kuri. 

Liverpool, Dee. 12. 


Ir our right hand is not to know what 
our left does, it must not be because it 
would be ashamed if it did—John 
Ruskin. 
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CROYDON FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


SERVICES, commemorating the founding 
of the Free Christian Church, Croydon, 
were conducted by the minister on Sun- 
day, Dec. 9. On the previous evening, by 
invitation of about twenty ladies, the old 
church, now used as a hall for social 
meetings, was thronged by a thoroughly 
united and happy company of friends. 
In the-course of the evening the Chair- 
man of the Church Committee, Mr. 7. 
Mathews, read a brief narrative of the 
first beginnings of the church. This 
included a remarkably interesting letter 
from Dr, Martineau, voncerning the 
name of the church, which indicates 
the ground of his objection to the 
word “Unitarian” as applied to a 
church, his feeling out after a wider 
fellowship and testimony, and his reasons 
for halting at the Christian name. It 
appears that Dr. Martineau was especially 
interested in the founding of this church 
and in some of its founders. The fol- 
lowing passage from Mr. Mathews’ paper, 
including the letter referred to, deserves 
careful attention :— 

“The fourth meeting was held on 
June 27, 1870, at Mr. F. Walters’ house, 
7, The Waldrons. Mr. Walters read a 
letter from Mr. Malleson regretting his 
inability to be present, and enclosing a 
letter from the Rev. James (afterwards 
Dr.) Martineau. 

This letter had great influence in 
determining the name ultimately adopted. 
Itus as follows :— 


10, Gordon-street, London, iW.C., 
25 June, 1870, : 


My Dear Mr. Malleson,—I am glad to hear 
of a movement towards the establishment 
of a new congregation in Croydon. 

The two points about which I should feel 
anxious are :—Ist. That the constitution 
defined in the Trust Deed, should bs 
Theologically open, the object being stated 
in very general terms, such as ‘‘ For the 
Worship of Almighty God and building up 
of a righteous life.”’ 

2nd. That in conformity with this open 
principle, the name should be doctrinally 
neutral, and should, therefore, not include 
the word ‘* Unitarian.’’ 

As the function of a name is to mark a 
distinction, and as all other Churches from 
which you have to indicate distinction are 
based on doctrinal specialities, there is an 
immense temptation to fall in with this 
mode of classification, and name your 
present dogmatic characteristic. But to 
do so is to adopt the worst vice of the 
ecclesiastical systems around, and to para- 
lise your theological protest in the very 
act of making it. The name should mark, 
in my Opinion, not the particular doctrine 
you adopt, but the different attitude you 
take from that assumed by others towards 
doctrinal theology as a whole in its relation 
to the religious life. For myself I am by 
no means satisfied with the title ‘‘ Free 
Christian,’’ but at present I know of no 
better, though I have sometimes inclined 
rather to the name ‘‘ Free Protestant.’’ 
The word ‘ Frees ’’ expresses simply enough 
the fact of an open doctrinal constitution, 
}and is therefore not chargeable (like the 
word ‘‘ Liberal ’’) with any boastfulness or 
claim of merit. The word ‘‘ Christian ”’ is 
objected to, I am aware, by some excellent 
men as if it implied a creed. To surrender 
it to any such meaning appears to me an 
unworthy betrayal into the hands of 
ecclesiastical corruption of the grandest of 
Providential agencies. : 

For my part I value Christianity for the 
Theistic Religion ithas given me, and which 

Aothers may, perbaps, got elsewhere; but 
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only by the word Christian ean I indicate 
my historical obligation and the charac- 
teristic type of the Theism which represents 
for me the relation between God and man. 
It seems. to me important to claim the word 
in'this simple sense as an index to one’s 
spiritual genealogy. 

If the ‘* Free Christian Union’’ should 
continue to exist, a congregation would gain 
additional security for these principles by 
joining it; but, discouraged by the in- 
difference of its apparent friends and the 
hopeless lapse of the old Catholic-minded 
Nonconformity into a miserable ‘ Unit- 
arian’’ denomination, I am about to pro- 
pose at the annual meeting in the Uni- 
versity Hall to-day the dissolution of the 
Union in the courso of a few months.—-Ever 
faithfully yours, JAMES MARTINEAU. 

To W. Malleson, Esq. 


Dr. Martineau was thanked (through 
Mr. Malleson) for this letter, and was, at 
the same time, asked his advice as to a 
first minister. This resulted in the re- 
commendation by him, to use his own 
words, of “a gentleman, a Superior of a 
Dominican order, who found his religious 
opinions approaching those of Theodore 
Parker, and who, he thought, would be 
disposed to undertake the duties of 
minister to a ‘Free Christian Church’ if 
he could rely upon a cordial reception.” 

This he certainly did receive, and I well 
remember hearing him say that he never 
dreamed while in the Roman Catholic 
communion that outside of it such deep 
religious fellowship existed or could exist.” 


The reading of Mr. Mathews’ valuable 
paper was followed by speeches from Mr. 
J. Williams, Mr. C. Gane, and the minister, 
Mr. J. Page Hopps, who proposed a vote 
of thanks to their hostesses. This was, 
of course, carried with acclamation. The 
minister, in the course of his remarks, 
said that while he eutirely agreed with 
the historical value and propriety of the 
designation “Christian,” he always felt 


_ drawn to the wider fellowship of humanity, 


and this longing had found expression in 
«(ur Father’s Church,” which had, at all 
events, shown how possible it was to 
establish and practically carry on a 
spiritual church, or community of kindred 
spirits, on the broadest human basis. 

On the following day large and ani- 
mated congregations assembled in the 
beautiful church, especially in the even- 
ing, when the minister spoke of keeping 


swatch with Christ in our modern Geth- 


semane, and in being true to his Ideal as 
to the coming of the Heavenly Kingdom 
upon earth, 


Tr one divine work—the one ordered 
sacrifice—is to do justice; and it is the 
last we are ever inclined to do. Any- 
thing rather than that! As much charity 
as you choose, but no justice. “Nay,” 
you will say, “charity is greater than 
justice.” Yes, it is greater; it is the 
summit of justice—it is the temple of 
which justice is the foundation. But you 
can’t have the top without the bottom ; 
you cannot build upon charity. You must 
build upon justice, for this main reason, 
that you have not, at first, charity to build 
with. It is the last reward of good work. 
To justice to your brother (you can do 
that whether you love him or not), and 
you will come to love him. But do in- 
justice to him, because you don’t love him, 
and you will come to hate him.—John 
Rriskin. 


| Tt shall not be.” 
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MONEE’S WEDDING. 
BY THE LATE MRS. F, TEASDALE REED. 


Monzx lived in S——-, atownin Bengal 
far enough from the delta of the Ganges 
to be prettily situated in an undulating 
country, and within sight of hills, not very 
high, but beautifully blue throughout the 
rainy season. 

Her parents belonged to a Christian 
community, the fruits of the patient toil, 
for many years, of Baptist missionaries. 
The immortal Dr. Carey had been there 
sometimes, and others had wrought, in not 
only his spirit, but. better stall, in the 
spirit of his Master. One dear old man 
had there for nearly sixty years lived a 
most exemplary, saintly life, which had 
powerfully influenced his flock. And thus 
it came to pass that Monee had been 
trained in rules of life differing from those 
of Mussulmans and Hindoos around her. 
She was the eldest of a large family, and 
was well acquainted with housewifely 
duties, so that she might have passed an 
examination with credit, and gained the 
degree of F.F.W. But though quite fit 
for a wife, she had neither beauty nor 
portion—and in India as elsewhere a 
dowerless wife is generally unsought. 
Poor Monee ! it was a sore trouble to her 
and to her parents—for was she not four- 
teen years of age, and tall, and unmarried ! 
Non-Christian acquaintances and neigh- 
bours sneered. Their daughters were 
married any time between babyhood and 
six years old ; it was a scandal to have so 
big a girl at home. Monee scarcely ven- 
tured out-of-doors more than to go to the 
chapel for fear of jeers and reproaches. 
Many were the efforts made to find her a 
spouse ; Christian villages far and near 
were tried in vain. 

At last came the joyful news that a 
suitable parti had been induced to come 
forward. ‘The earliest possible date was 
fixed that the prize might not be lost; 
and in the home, from early morning till 
late at night, all hands were hard at work. 
There must be two or three days’ feasting 
for forty or fifty guests, and, as all were 
rice-eaters, scores of pounds of rice 
had to be husked, and the treadle kept 
going for hours. Turmeric and curry 
stuffs were pounded, and sweetmeats pre- 
pared. Arrangements were made for the 
supply of gallons of milk and of mustard 
oil. <A large fat goat was bought and 
killed ; two or three fish, each nearly a 
yard long, were caught, and prepared for 
curries. Everyone put a shoulder to the 
wheel, and things went merrily. The 
bride’s dress gave little anxiety, for her 
uncle had given her a six-yard length of 
handsome plum-coloured silk, with red 
and yellow flowers, and a deep rich border, 
and this was all she needed, except a thin 
vest and white stockings and patent 
leather shoes. 

The day which was to be eventful in 
more than one respect dawned bright and 
sunny. ‘The wedding was to take place in 
the- afternoon. All the morning, cooks 
were busy working might and main, and 
things were well forward when the time 
wasup. At the appointed hour the bride 
attired, waited the summons to proceed to 
the chapel. But the hour came and went, 
followed by another, and another, and the 
bridegroomcame not. Poor Monee! wasthe 
cup to be snatched from her very fingers? 
Her uncle was furious: ‘No wedding!” 
“Ts all that food to 
be wasted?” 0 Saying, he rushed away, 


Sif 


hired a conveyance, and dashed off to the 
nearest railway station ten miles away, 
and took the next train, leaving the 
wedding party to their own devices. 

Next day he returned with a younger 
companion. After a short interval, all 
assembled in the chapel, and Monee was 
married. What did it matter that she 
had never seen, or heard the name of, her 
bridegroom? No Bengalee wife may 
utter the name of her lord and master. 
Poor patient Monee. After all, her 
servitude proved no harder than the 
average. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 


London: Bell-strees Mission.—The Rev. B. 
Kirkman Gray will be glad to receive parcels of 
clothing, toys, &c., and appeals for donations both 
for relief and for Christmas entertainments. More 
is being spent this year on clasees, and £5 is still 
needed to complete the payment for the billiard- 
table procured for the Men’s Club. Parcels should 
be addressed to Mr. Gray, at the People’s Hall, 
Bell-street, Edgware-road, N.W. ; donations may be 
sont to the Rev. B. K. Gray, 25, Carlton-mansions, 
Portsdown-road, W. 
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Accrington.—A Sale of Work was held on 
Thursday and Saturday, Dec. 6 and 8, for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for the redemption of the 
ground rent upon the land on which the Unitarian 
Chapel and School stand. As a result of a similar 
effort in 1899, some £105 was raised, but in order 
to complete the fund it was desired to bring this 
up to £200. The sale was opened on Thursday by 
the Mayor of Bury, Mr. Thomas Holt, with a genial 
and kindly speech, Mr, George Elce, of Altham, in 
the chair. Mr. Holt called to mind the fact that 
he had visited the Accrington Unitarians nearly 
forty years before, when he came over with the late 
Rev. John Wright, who was preaching the “ Ser- 
mons.” On Saturday the sale was opened by Mr. 
George Webster, J.P., of Wakefield, the Rev. W. 
H. Burgess in the chair. After hymn and prayer, 
the chairman introduced Mr. Webster as one who 
had done good service for the Unitarian church in 
Yorkshire, and as one whom they were specially 
glad to welcome, seeing that his son, Mr. Alfred 
Webster, had rendered the Accrington congregation 
such good service as treasurer, and also as superiu- 
tendent in the Sunday-school. Mr. Webster opened 
the sale with a thoughtful and helpful address, 
indicating the need for supporting the church and 
the church life, since through them the family avd 
the community were alike served. The proceeds 
of the sale (together with a few subscriptions, 
including a donation of £5 from Mr. Holt) 
amounted to £80. This gives a total of £185 
available for the purchase of the ground-rent. It 
is the minister’s earnest hope that the £15 needed 
to complete the fund may be gathered in before the 
end of the year. 

Astley.—On Saturday, Dec. 1, a Sale of Work for 


‘the purpose of creating an Independence Fund and 


for other congregational purposes was opened in the 
Unitarian School, by Mr. Charles Eckersley, J.P., of 
Ty!desley, who was introduced by the Rev. P. Hols, 
the minister. The result of the sale, with dona- 
tious, was £73. 

Boctle.—A small Sale of Work ia connection 
with the Ladies’ Work Society of the Free Church, 
was opened on Thursday afternoon, the 6th inst, 
and realised about £28. 

Brighton.—The annual Sale of Work was held 
in the lecture hall of the Free Christian Church 
on Wednesday, Dec. 6, and was provided with a 
great variety of attractions, so that an enjoyable 
social evening was spent, and the sum of about £40 
was raised. 

Dunmurry, co. Antrim.—The numerous friends 
of the late Mr. Henry J. M'Cance, D.L., will be 
glad to know that the memorial sermon preached 
by the Rey. J. A. Kelly, on his death, has now (by 
request) been printed. Mr. Kelly has prefaced the 
discourse by a striking portrait, together with fac- 
simile of the autograpb, and a short biography of 
the deceased. The Ulster Unitarian Christian 
Association are acting as publishers, and copies can 
be obtained from their agent at the Depository 35 
Rosemary-strect, Belfast, 
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East London Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The third meeting of the present session 
wis held on Saturday evening last, in the school- 


Stratford Church, West Ham- 
lane. Upwards of thirty were present. Mr 
Thomas Elliot, of Highgate, read a_ helpful 
paper on “ The Teacher’s Chief Power,” dwelling on 


room of the 


the power of personal influence as of the greatest 


importance. After the reading of the paper, 
Messrs, Waddington, Noel, Thompson, Robins, and 
the Chairman, Mr. Lucking Tavener, made a few 
comments, and a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Elliot. Refreshments and music 
were, as usual, provided. The next meeting will 
be held at Walthamstow on Jan, 12 next, when 
Mr, Frank Talbot will give a paper on ‘' The Higher 
Criticism of the Bible and its Possibilities in Sun- 
day-school Teaching,” 

Edinburgh: St. Mark’s Chapel.—On Satur- 
day, Dec. 8, a bazaar, ‘in aid of special congrega- 
tional purposes,” was held in the Oddfellows’ Hall. 
The Rev. R. B. Drummond, who presided, said that 
if church bazaars were ever justifiable, he thought 
this might be claimed for the present effort, inas- 
much as its object was not to clear off a debt rashly 
or unadvisedly incurred, but to meet necessary and 
unavoidable expenses. They were greatly indebted 
both to those who had worked so heartily in the 
cause, and to the many kind friends who had sent 
contributions, including many who were not of 
their ownchurch. Mr. J. F. McLennan, advocate, 
in the course of a humorous speech, expressed the 
pleasure he had in being present, remarking that 
although sectarianism seemed to bs still active in 
some parts of the country, in the metropolis it was 
very mucha thing of the past. He then declared 
the bazaar open. The proceeds of the sale (with 
several contributions in money) amounted to over 
£200. 

Glasgow: St. Vincent-street.—On Monday, 
Dec. 3, a social meeting to welcome the Rev. James 
Forrest, M.A., to the ministry of $$. Vincent-street 
Church, was held in the Masonic Hall, West 
Regent-street. There was a large and enthusiastic 
attendance of members and friends of the congre- 
gation. Mr. James Clerk presided, and among 
those present were the Revs. Frank Walters, A. E. 
Parry (Kirkcaldy), Alex. Webster (Aberdeen), E. 
T. Russell (Glasgow), and R. J. Kyd (parish minis- 
ter of Stevenston); Messrs. Collins, Hamilton, 
Noble, Graham, and others, Mr. Collins, the secre- 
tary, intimated apologies from the Revs. W. Cope- 
land Bowie. R. B. Drummond, B.A. (Edinburgh), 
H. W. Williamson (Dundee), Dr. John Hunter 
(Trinity Congregational Church, Glasgow), and 
David Macrae. Mr. Macrae, writing from the Con- 
tinent, congratulated the congregation on securing 
Mr. Forrest as their minister. Mr, Forrest, he 
said, was a man of great ability, courage, and 
energy, and he would prove an accession, not only 
to the St. Vincent-street Church, but to the moral 
and intellectual forces of Glasgow. The chairman 
said it was his pleasant duty to offer Mr. Forrest a 
very hearty and warm welcome to St. Vincent- 
street. He felt that they had been extremely for- 
tunate in securing as preacher and teacher a man 
with such a strength of character and individuality 
as Mr. Forrest’s whole life showed him to possess. 
He would be to them a guide, philosopher, and 
friend, one who would teach them only what he 
honestly believed, and one whose life would not 
give the lie to his teaching. Mr. Forrest was a 
Scotsman born and bred, so that it might be said, 
with all deference to their English brethren, that, 
as he had less to unlearn, and as he knew their 
national ways and weaknesses, the chances of his 
success among them were all the greater. Mr. 
Graham and others added cordial words of wel- 
come, and the Rev. F. Walters gave an earnest, 
powerful, and encouraging address on the duties 
and privileges of minister and people. Mrs. Bal- 
lantyne, on behalf of the ladies of the congregation, 
then presented Mr. Forrest with a pulpit gown and 
cassock. Mr. Forrest, having donned the gown 
amid enthusiastic and prolonged cheering, said it 
was impossible to find words to express the feelings 
stirred: by all the kind things they had said of him 
and to him. He thankfully rejoiced in the prospect 
of the ministry of St. Vincent-street Church. It 
afforded him a field of labour that was after his 
own heart. Ina city like Glasgow their church 
ought to be a centre of religious and educational 
enlightenment and progress. It had always been 
so, and he trusted it would continue to beso in 
even larger measure. There was all round them a 
tendency to step out of the old ruts of theological 
belief, and they should have a share in giving an 
impetus to that forward movement. He hoped he 
would do something to effect this, and trusted also 
to take his part in all philanthropic and other good 
work in their great city. He acked their earnest 
and united help in all his endeavours, An interest- 
ing musical programme, arranged by Mr, E. ©. 


Pryor, the organist of the church, formed 4 plea:ing 


part of the proceedings, 


Halstead (Essex).—It is very gratifying to find 
that the revival of the congregation in this town is 
stiJl going on. Greater interest is being manifested, 
and the number present at each meeting is steadily 
increasing. On Sunday last, when the service was 
conducted by Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, F.G.S., about 
eighty adults were present, which is more than 
The 
improved condition of this congregation has lately 
been the subject of favourable editorial comment 


double the average attendance a year ago. 


in the local Press. 

Liverpool Sunday School Society.—A meet- 
ing was held on Thursday, Dec. 6, in the Hope- 
street Church Hall (the President, the Rev. J. 


Crowther Hirst, in the chair), when a paper by the 


Rev. Dr. Klein on “ The Study of the Bible and How 
to Teach It” was read by Mrs. Klein, as her hus- 


band was suffering from a severe cold, The paper 
was divided into two parts: I. Why Study the 


Bible? 11. Howto teachit, A discussion followed, 


and, in reply, Dr. Klein showed that there was not 


such a lack of literature illustrating the Bible, as 
was imagined, and named a number of good books 
obtainable. He also spoke very strongly in favour 
of Bible teaching. The Chairman proposed a vote 
of thanks to Dr. Klein for his interesting and help- 
ful paper, and announced that early in the new year 
Professor Carpenter was coming to Liverpool to 
give a course of six lectures on ‘‘The Bible,” and 
he hoped the teachers in all our schools would 
endeavour to atteud. There were about sixty 
teachers and friends from the different schools pre- 


‘sent. 


London: Brixton.—A supplementary Sale, in 
aid of the London Unitarian Bazaar Fund, was held 
at Effra-road on Wednesday, 5th inst. Mrs. Blake 
Odgers opened the proceedings with an appropriate 
speech, and then presented to Miss Martineau, the 
hon. secretary of the Brixton Committee for the 
Bazaar, a testimonial (consisting of a revolving 
bookcase and bocks) on behalf of the Effra-road 
congregation, as a mark of their appreciation of her 
unwearying efforts in aid of the Bazaar Fund, 
Although the weather, on the evening cf the sale, 
was very inclement, the amount realised was 
£72 163. 

Manchester : Oldham-road.—Since the impres- 
sive communion service conducted in the Unitarian 
Free Church by the Rev. W. Reynolds, the minister, 
on Nov. 4, a series of helpful meetings have been 
held. On Wednesday, Nov. 7, the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove preached an inspiring sermon to a good 
congregation. On the following Sunday anniversary 
sermons were preached by the Rev. B. C. Constable, 
and a P. S. A. meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
W. C. Bowie. On Noy. 18 the Rev. J. P. Hopps 
preached and addressed the P. S. A. meeting, the 
church being filled ; and on Nov. 25 the preacher 
was the Rev. W. Binns. On Noy, 6,7, and 8 a very 
successful Sale of Work was held, towards raising 
the £225 needed to clear the church of debt. Much 
enthusiasm has been kindled by these meetings, and 
the congregation tender their best thanks to the 
friends who have helped their efforts. 

Manchester : Moss-side. — On. Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 5, Mr. John Harwood (of Pendleton) 
gave a most interesting and instructive lecture and 
recital, entitled ‘‘ How I became a Public Reciter ; 
the Art of Public Recitation ; Its Humours and 
Difficulties.” The lecture is taken entirely from 
Mr. Harwood’s own experiences, and is brimming 
over with wit aod humour, and full of excellent 
advice to would-be entertainers, public speakers, 
&c. The lecture was illustrated by typical recita- 
tions, and was heartily appreciated by the large 
audience assembled. 

Pontypridd : Presentation to Dr. Griffiths.— 
On Thursday week, after the annual tea-meeting in 
connection with the Unitarian Church, the congre- 
gation presented Dr, and Mrs. Griffiths with a gold 
watch and a silver cake-basket respectively. The 
meeting was presided over by Mr. L. N. Williams, 
of Aberdare, President of the South Wales Unit- 
arian Association, who, in the course of his address, 
spoke of the harmony that had always existed 
between minister and congregation, and hoped the 
latter would not lose heart nor abate in 
its efforts to propagate what appeared to 
them .o be the religion of Jesus. The Rev. 
R, J. Jones, M.A., of Aberdare, spoke of 
the high regard he had for Dr. Griffiths’s earnest- 
ness and sincerity, and felt that the Unitarians of 
South Wales would suffer a great loss by his re- 
moval from Pontypridd. Mr. John Lewis, trea- 
surer of the church, said that the members cf the 
congregation regarded it as a privilege that they 
had been permitted to retain the services of Dr, 
Griffiths for so long, and that the presents then 
before them were tokens of their sincere regard and 
deep respect for both Dr. and Mrs. Griffiths. Dr. 
Griffiths, in returning thanks, said that no pericd 


of his life had been more pleasant than the eight 
years he had spent at Pontypridd. He advised the 
members to continue faithful to the movement as 
members of a community, free not only from State- 
control, but also from time-honoured articles of 
belief, free to follow the spirit of truth and good- 
ness whithersoever it might lead. ‘The prasenta- 
tions were made by Mrs. John Lewis and Mr. Rees 
Howells, 

Poole.—On Wednesday, Dec. 5, a Sale of Work 
was held in the schoolroom, opened by the 
Mayoress, Mrs, Curtis. Although the weather was 
very bad, the result of the sale was fairly satisfac- 
tory, and reflects great credit on the Ladies’ 
Sewing Circle, who made all the arrangements. 

Preston.—On Friday, Nov. 30, the Rev. Thomas 
Robinson, of Hale, paid a visit to Percy-street 
Chapel, and gave a most enjoyable and instructive 
talk on “Ants and their Ways.” It was chatty 
and “jokey,” and held the interest of everyone 
throughout. Mr. Robinson’s méthod is a little 
novel, and was much appreciated. His “talk” is 
illustrated and supplemented, as he goes on, by 
means of drawings in coloured chalk, rapidly 
sketched on a large blackboard, illuminated by 
lantern-light. The ant is analysed, pulled to pieces, 
and put together again in a manner that is at once 
harmless and highly entertaining. There was a 
good attendance at the lecture, and a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Robinson was passed at the close. 

Southend.—On Thursday evening, Dec. 16, a 
social meeting was held in the church to welcome 
Mr. Dear, who had recently accepted the oversight 
of the congregation, Although the weather was 
very wet, about sixty friends assembled to express, 
by their presence, their pleasure at the settlement 
of Mr. Dear among them. Already the attendance 
at the service on Sunday had improved, a Sunday- 
school had been established, and the outlook was 
very encouraging. The Provincial Assembly was 
represented by its President, the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, B A., and the Rey. L. E. M. Edwards, who 
has had charge of the congregation since the death of 
the Rev. R. Spears. Mr. Harry, of Chelmsford, 
and Messrs, Crane and Sloman, members of the 
church, also took part in the proceedings. Musical 
selections, instrumental and vocal, and recitations 
were given by local friends during the evening. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d.each, Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate, Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday. 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


-ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
0 # onthe minimum monthly balances, fo] 
ip when not drawn below £100, A is 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


2 1 if on Deposits, repayable on aeniana. as 7, 
27o 2fo 
STOCKS AND SHARES 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


ke FRANCIS RA¥ZNSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No, & Holborn. 
Telegraphte Adérews: * BIRKBROK, LONDON.” 


BIRTHS. 


JamMes—On the 6th Dec. at Sunnyholme, East 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, the wife of Captain 
8. P. James, I.M.S,, M.B. Lond, (née Marles- 
Thomas), of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


SuuTz——On the 8th Dec., at 2, Cadogan-place, 
London, 8.W., Emily Catherine, fifth daughter 
of the late Thomas Deane Shute, Esq., D.L. 
and J.P., of Ferne Hill, Burton, and Bramshaw 
Hill, Hants. 

Woov—On the 7th Dec, at Church Stretton, 
Richard Aubrey, elder son of T. Travers Wood, 
of Swansea, aged 38 years, / 3 
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GS It 1s requested that notice of any alteration 
in the -alendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 6,20 
p.M., Mr, E. Howarp. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Rev. FrepERIC ALLEN, 11 A.M., The Desire of 
Nations,” and 7 p.m., Lantern Service: ‘The 
Life and Teachings of Jesus.” : 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Oroydon,114.M.and7P.M.,Rev. J. Pace Hoprs 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m, and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. FRANK K. F'REESTON, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woons PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Enpaar 
Dapiyn, 11.15 a.m, “Sons through Faith,” 
and 7 p.M., ‘A Notable Modern Coaversion.” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. T. Evwror. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hioxs, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rey. ALEXANDER FarRQuHarRsoNn. Morn- 
ing, ‘‘ Providence.’ Evening, “Truth in Error.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J; E. 
STRONGE. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, ! 


ll a.m., Rev. W. CHynowets Pors, and 7 P.M. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. CapMAN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. G. CARTER. : 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrinaton. Service for 
Children, 3 P.M. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Lucx- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 P.M, 

Stoke Newington, The-Green, 11,15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woopina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 1lla.m, 
Rev. J. Toyz, and 6.30 p.m., Mr, W. Lez, B.A. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, 7 p.m., Rev. W. 
CHYNOWETH Porr, “ Pure and Undefiled Reli- 
gion,” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey. 
Dr. Mummery, 


—_ oO 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
“Supply.” ; 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11,15 a.m, Rev. 
ROWLAND HILL, : 

BrLaoKPoot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 
BriacKroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BopELL SmiTH. 
Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
Rev. H. W. Hawkes, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. 
Morey MILts, - 

Bovurnemovurts, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Cox. 

BraDForD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cerepia Jones, M.A. 

Briauton,ChristChurch(FreeChristian),New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

CantTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.M., 
Mr. J. W. Brown. 

Dat and Watmgr Free Christian Church, High- 
at.,11 a.M.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 4.M 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 8S. BuRRows 

EasTsourng, Gildridge Hotel, 11 4.mM. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. G. Sr. Cxarr, 

GuitprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Mr, O. A. SHRUBSOLE, F.G,S, 

Hastines, Free Christian Church, Scuth Terrace 
(opposite Recreation Ground), 11 4.m, and 
6,30 P.M, Rey, GARDNER PRESTON, 


HorsuHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road’ 
11 a.m. and 6,80 P.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 
Leeps, Mill Hil], 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Rev 

O. Hararove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

LrvERroo, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p.M., Rev. R. A. ARMsTRONG, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LiverPoon, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kuen, Evening, “Science 
in the 19th Century.” 

ManouestER, Strangeways, 10.80 a.m, and 6.80 
p.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Margate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 4.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 4.m.and 6.30 p.m., Rev 
CLEMENT E. PIKE. 

OxFoRD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
C. B. Urron, B.A., B.Se. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m. Mr. G@. CosEns PRIOR. 

Ramscatx, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 
Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 

11.15 am. and 6.30 P.M. 

Rocupatg, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.M.and 6 P.M., 
Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 

ScarBoRrouGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. W. AGar. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’sGreen,The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds. 

SourHenD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road; 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6 30 p.M., Mr. DEaR. 


, SoUTHPORT, Portland-street Church, 11 a.M. and 


6.30 P.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor, 

TUNBRIDGR WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m., Mr. Extis Mann, and 6.80 P.™., 
Miss M. McMILLan, 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, Mr. H. B. 
Binns, of York, and 6.80 p.M., Rev, HaLLIwELL 
THOMAS, 

a ad 


IRELAND. 


WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 noon, Rev. W. E. Metiong. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


> —- 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.M., Rev. R, BALMFORTH, 


| yee RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Dec. 16th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Is the Modern World Christian ?” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Dec. 16th, 

at 11.15, J. A, HOBSON, M.A., “The Break-up of 
China.—II.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. J. B. 
BARNHILL, 26, Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C. 


HE EASTERN UNION OF UNIT- 

ARIAN & FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 
—The PULPIT at King’s Lynn is VACANT. 
Communications may be addressed to the Rev. 
ALFRED Hatt, Martineau House, Magdalen-street, 
Norwich (Hon. Sec.). 


M&S: WALLACE BRUCH, 9, Airlie 
Gardens, Campden Hill, would he glad to 
SELL WOOLLEN ARTICLES of CLOTHING 
made at the Poplar Branch of the Brabazon Society, 
at the cost price of the material. The things are 
all well made, and very suitable for Christmas 
Gifts to Missions, &c. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


as 


The Treasurer (Mr. Oswald Nettlefold), on behalf 
of the Commirtrr of the British and Forrian 
UNITARIAN AssOcIATION, acknowledges with thanks 


the following Collections received up to Dec. 13 :— 
TurrpD List. £ ad. 

Amount advertised Dec. 8 ool ovens 
Blackpool: South Shore... eae WeanO 
Boston ibs cone EMD and 
Bristol ye agi se TA6G a 
Chelmsford... ie aA ORO 1G 
Congleton ... SR De, 
Crumlin TeLOPL Gre 
Denton raat a: ws fs: Se. aD) 
Glasgow : South St. Mungo-street a gale batt) 
Holbeck __.., ie ah ao eee (ww 
Huddersfield 5 a OY 
Ilkeston... en 016 0 
Kendal We bes soa ats Boon asa oy 
Liverpool : Ancient Chapel of Toxteth... 4 2 0 
London : Wandsworth wie ee ep OO) 
Loughborough 01121 
Lye... Ace ae 013 0 
Manchester : Blackley neue liee. Ieee. 
Middleton ... ses ee Greed: 
Nantwich ... 015 0 
Pentre ee nas Boe ae ee tee © 
Portsmouth : High-street 210% :0 
Preston vee Ses Lae ep 42.07 9 
Shepton Mallet... Se abe 019 O 
Southport ... se oat 5 310 0 
Stannington See 1 13 10 
Swansea... one De 2 ae 
£440 11 3 


NOTE.—The Treasurer will be glad if all Col- 
lections not yet paid are forwarded to Essex 
Hall within the next few days, so that they may 
be included in the account for 1900. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 
i 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Contributors to be held on WEDNESDAY, 13th 
February, 1901, the Contributors will have to elect 
Four Managers in place of the Revs. S, A. Steinthal 
and T, Thomas, Messrs. H. Rawson and A. W. 
Worthington, who retire by rotation, and ate 
eligible for re-election. 

Any Contributor may be nominated by two 
other Contributors to fill a Vacancy on the Board 
of Management. Such nominations must be sent 
to one of the Secretaries not later than the Ist 
January, 1901. 

HARRY RAWSON, 

Eccles, Manchester ; 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, 

The Hill, Stourbridge, 


197 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
.C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawnrenoz, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupax, A.B.1.B,A., 
7, Pall Mall 8.W. 
F.H, A. Harpcastie, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., 8.W: 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TayuER, “ f'airholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Hon. 
Secs, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s, 9d,; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s,8d. Survey Fee to £500, hali-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persone desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must.-reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 


| week the better, 
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Schools, ete. 


SSDs 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


—— Se 
PrincrpaL—Miss BAILY, 
HeapDmistRass— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B, A, Hons, 
—o— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at rezidence 
of Principal, 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennie, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, Field, 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


TRINCIPAL 


Papils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymussium, 
Swedish drill. 


rpHE WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


——s 


PRincIPal : 
iizs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
Rppreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nanrwrcn, 
CHESHIRE. 


Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford, 
Assistant Masters—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge,and Manchester 
College, Oxford, and H. L. JONES, B.A, 
Merton College, Oxford. 
Visiting Masters for Music, Science, Drawing, 
Gymnastics, and Manual Instruction, 


There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Clerk, 
Mr. E, W. Marsuatt, 38, Barton Arcade, Man- 
chester. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
- Tree Firs, Bromyard, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic: 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
' and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesste Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg). 


WINIFRED HOUSE, 
Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, Lendon, N. 


Yor poor children suffering from debility or 
rickets, or recovering from hip or spinal disease, &c. 
Ages: Girls, 3 to 12 years ; Boys, 3 to 10, 

_ Applications for admission to be made to Miss 
M. Prrrcwarp, 11, Highbury Crescent, London, N, 
Maintenance fees, 4s, weekly. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be gratefully 
received by Wu. M. Biyrn, Eeq., Hon. Treasurer, 
or by either of the Hon. Secretaries. Subscribers 
are reminded that the year of the Home commences 
on May Ist, so that the subscriptions for the tenth 
year, if not paid, are now due, 


MARIAN PRITCHARD 
Hoa. Secs, ROBERT HAMPSON. : 


STE 
V ANTED, after Christmas, a NUR- 

SHRY GOVERNESS to take entire charge 
of five children, Must be a good needlewoman 
and experienced,—State age and ealary to W. 
BrapsHaw Hatt, Cheadle, Cheshire, 
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JAMES 


MARTINEAU. 


A Biography and Study. 
By A. W. JACKSON, A.M. 
LONDON: oN CG A a Cease) gunica een 


CEES Levies. BOGOR Laws: 


(By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A.) 
DAILY MEDITATIONS (Fourth Edition, revised), and 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT (Second Thousand). 


in 


Leather, gilt, 1s. each; cloth, red-edged, 6d. 
OF THE AUTHOR, WANDSWORTH ; or PHILIP GREEN, ESSEX HALL, W.C. 
Special Terms for Quantities. 


Boards and Resivence, 


——— 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate,—Mrs, Ropert TURNER, 94 Grosvenor 
road, 5.W,. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—Private, 

superior, quiet FAMILY HOME, Permanent 

or otherwise. Electric light; bathroom, Refer- 

ences.—Mias PENNY, 18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, London. § 


OARDING HOUSH.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station ab Windermere. Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms, @ 


OURNEMOUTH.—Winter Season.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE at OSMUNDA, 


Fir Vale-road, from 308; weekly. Central, oppo- 


site Grand Hotel Gardens, 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Oliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr and 
Mrs. Pocoox. 


WOURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard- 


-] roem (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Addreag, 


Mies CHaLpEcorT Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—‘“ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 


1 certificate-—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnry P, Porrrr, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 QUESTS. 


The best patronised Temperance Horen in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]°. 
Service, 1s. . 


dee LOLs 


SOUTHAMPTGN ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QuirTtupE, Lonpon.” 


‘THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN. 


el , 


With the New Century 
THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN will commence a 
new series, entitled: 


THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. 


PRICE ONB PENNY. 


Tt will contain, as before, Sunday School Lessons 
for every Sunday in the year. 

A page will be devoted to news from our Schools, 
especially any news relating to the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and to the formation of new 
Societies. © 

A cover will also be added, on which only the 
name of the paper and contents will be printed, 20 
that the three plain sheets can be used for Local 
Advertisements of School News or as a Church 
Calendar. Special reductions will be made to 
Schools taking a large number of copies, or to 
Churches wishing to use it as a Parish Magazine. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE THE TERMS :—1 copy, post 
free, per annum, 1s. 6d. ; 3 copies, 4s. ; 6 copies, 7s.; 
12 copies, 12s.; 50 copies, £2 2s.; 100 copies, 
£3 15s. 

Orders for the New Year should be sent to Miss 
Haywarp, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders should be made 
payable to Miss Lawrences, and addressed to the 
Editor of Zhe Christian Freeman, care of Miss 
HAYWaRD. 


1. HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 

The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickins, Sheridan, Colman, avd other Popular 


Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies. Address: Wair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

The ROLL of STUDENTS of the College, from 
1866 to 1899, is now complete, and copies may be 
had at 1s, each from the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Epwin W. MarsHatt, 38, Barton Arcade, Man- 
chester. 


O BE LET, Townsend, Ilminster, a 
picturesque old-fashioned detached RESI- 
DENCE, standing in 15 acres of ground, and con- 
taining 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room, 
and kitchens, besides 3 other rooms connected with 
the house ; dairy, excellent range of outbuildings, 
stabling for 2 horses, nice flower garden, walled 
vegetable and fruit garden, 2 orchards well stocked . 
with choice table and cider apples, meadows and 
coppice ; 20 minutes’ walk from the railway station, 
10 minutes from the chapel. Rent £100 per 
annum.—Apply to J, C. Baker, Esq., Svlicitor, 
Ilminster, ; 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION’S 
3 | NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


N R ( Price 2s. 6d. Net (Pestage 4d.). With Frontispiece— Alfred the Great,” and many 
OW Gd yi Illustrations of beautiful Natural Objects—Crystals, Moss, Grasses, Insects, &. 


77) Ee Fe a ER LO O71: 


A Handbook for Sunday-school Teachers and for Parents, 


Edited by W. G. TARRANT, B.A, 


CONTENTS. 


Tntroduction : Sunday-school Teachers 


whom I have known. 
R, A, Armstrong, B.A. 


A Message for the New Year. 


J, Page Hopps. 


Alfred the Great, 


Frances H, Cooke, 


From Josiah to Jesus. 


Sixteen Lessons. Editor. 


Parental Help in Religious Training. 
With Suggested Talks. I. M. R. 


Nature Lessons from Ruskin. 


Crystals, Moss, Grasses, Leaves, Flowers, &c. Lucking Tavener. 


J esus at Jacob’s Well. 


Frank Walters. 


Bible Homes. 


Hight Sketches. J. Ruddle. 


Some New Testament Churches. 
A. Harvie, ; 


Young Days. Volume for 1900, 


_ Edited by Rev. J. J. Wright. Contains 192 pages of brightly-written 
Stories, Anecdotes, and Verses, with over 100 Illustrations. A most 
attractive volume as a Prize or Christmas Present. Illustrated boards, 
1s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 23., post free. - 


Half-hours with the Parables. 


Second Series. By Rev. J. Crowther Hirst. Teachers and Parents who 
have found the First Series useful will be glad to know of the publication of 
a further series, Price 1s. net. Postage 3d. 


| Prayers for the Use of Sunday School 


Superintendents, 


A Collection of suitable Prayers, printed in Large Type, 
; Cloth, 6d. net. Postage 2d. 


Addresses to Children. 


- For use in Home and School. This little book consists of twenty-five 
Addresses which have appeared in the “Children’s Column”. of, THs 
InqurRER, contributed by Revs. John Byles, V. D. Davis, J. J. Wright, and 
E, P. Barrow, Miss Frances E. Cooke, Miss Gertrude Martineau, Mrs, 
Farrington, and others. Price 8d. net. Postage 2d, : 


The Annual Christmas Book List, 


Containing the titles of over 500 carefully-selected Reward and Gift 
Books, suitable for Presentation to Young People at Christmas and the 
New Year, A copy will be sent post free to anyone forwarding their names 
and addresses, 


How Teachers and Scholars may know 
one Another. 


Ton Pritchard. 


Nature Sketches. 


C.. Roper, B.A. 


“My Pond.” 


Mlustrated, . Dragon-fly and Gnat, T. Robinson. 


How I Prepare. 
With Outline Leasona, Confidential Notes to the Editor by Teachers. 


How to Teach. 


Felix Taylor, B.A. 
Sunday-schools at Home and Abroad. 


American: Marian Pritchard, Welsh: W. Tudor Jones. Scottish: 
A.E, Parry. Irish: R. Lyttle. A French Sunday-school Féte. 


Summer Session (Oxford) Papers: 


What Sunday-schools may Learn from Day-schools (from Lec- 
ture by A. J. Mockridge).. Child Study—Editor. Wanted, 
Men and Women—J. L, Haigh. What the Average Teacher 
may do—J, J. Wright, 


The Boys’ Own Brigade. 


J. C, Ballantyne, 


Princess Miay and Her Wonderful Law. 
A Fairy Play. By ‘Aunt Amy.’ 
Published in neat Booklet form, suitable for Presentation at Christmas, &c, 


The cover is blocked in gold, with gilt edges, and tied with silk 
ribbon; 


Price 6d. Net. Postage Id. 


“Those of our young people, and the younger: children especiaily, who 
delight in acting at home or at, school, should make a point of getting 
‘ Princess May and Her Wonderful Law.’ There are eleven characters and 
attendant fairies, and the play has not far from a thousand lines, Certainly 
there is plenty of amusement to be got out of it, as weil as good sense, 
which chiidren always like.” —Jnquirer, 


The S.S.A. Motto Card for 190]. 


Strikiug design in colours, with Motto for the Year, and a List of Bible 
Readings for each Sunday. With cord for hanging. 

Price 1s. per dozen, by post 1s. 3d, ; 50 for 4s., by post 43. 4d. ; 100 for 
78, 6d., by post 8s, 


Oxford Summer Session 
For Sunday-school Teachers, 1899, 


Report of the Proceedings, with the various Papers read during the Sezasion, 
Price 6d. Net. Postage 3d. 


Cheaper Edition, 


Outline Lessons on Morals, 


By Gertrude Martineau, Cloth, 1s. Net, 


Postage 3d, 


London : The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C: 


~ Manchester: H. RAWSON & CO., 16, New Brown Street. Liverpool: The LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, Lord Street, 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND FOR PRIVATE STUDY. 


BOOKS BY UNITARIAN WRITERS. 


REY. R. A. ARMSTRONG.—Back to 


Jesus, 1s, net ; God and the Soul, Is, net ; 
The Significance of the Teaching of Jesus, 
1s. net ; Man’s Knowledge of God, 1s.; Faith 
and Doubt in the Century’s Poets, 23. net ; 
Martineau’s “Study of Religion,” 1s. 6d. 


REY. CHARLES BEARD.—The Uni- 


versal Christ and other Sermons, 7s. 6d. ; 
The Reformation and its relation to Modern 
Thought, 3s. 6d.; Martin Luther, 5s. net., by 
post 53, 5d. 


REY.STOPFORD BROOKE. — Religion 
in Literature and in Life, 1s. net ; God and 
Christ, 33. 6d. net ; Jesusand Modern Thought, 
9d. net ; Theology in the English Poets, 5s.; 
Short Sermons, 6s. ; The Old Testament and 
Modern Life, 6s. ; The Gospel of Joy, 6s. 


REY. DR. CHANNING.—The Perfect 
Life, 1s. net ; Complete Works, 43. net ; 
Thoughts selected from the Works of, 2s, 
ret ; Select Discourses and Essays, 23, 6d. 
net, postage 4d. extra. 


REY. ROBERT COLLYER. — The 


Simple Truth, 4s. net ; The Joy of Youth, 
3s.; The Life that now is, and Nature aud 
Life, 2s, net ; Things New and Old, 3s, 6d, 
net. 


REY. DR. MARTINEAU.—Types - of 


Ethical Theory, 2 vols., 153.; A Study of 
Religion, 2 vols., 15s. ; Endeavours after the 
Christian Life, 7s, 6d.; Hours of Thought 
on Sacred Things, 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each ; The 
Seat of Authority in Religion, 14s. ; Essays, 
Reviews, and Addresses, 4 vols., 7s. 6d. each ; 
Faith and Self-Surrender, 1s. 6d. 


JAMES MARTINEAU: A Biography 
and poeudy. By A. W. Jacgson, A.M. 
128. 6d. 


REY. J. HAMILTON THOM.—Laws 
of Life after the Mind of Christ, 7s. 6d. ; 
Christ the Revealer and other Essays, 2s, 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOKS TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE EPI8TLES OF PAUL THE 


APOSTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS, 
CORINTHIANS, GALATIANS, ROMANS, 
AND PHILIPPIANS. By James Drum- 
moNnD, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford. Price 7s. 64. 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, together 


with a Ohapter on the Text Criticism of the 
New Testament. By Grorce Lovett Cary, 
A.M., L.H.D., President of the Meadville 
Theological School, U.S.A. Price 7s, 6d. 


THE HEXATEUCH, ACCORDING TO 


THE REVISED VERSION. Arranged in 
its Constituent Documents by Members of 
the Society of Historical Theology, Oxford. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Marginal 
References, and Synoptical Tables, by J. 
EstLin Carpenter, M.A. (Lond.), and GQ. 
HarrorD-BatrersBy, M.A, (Oxon.). Two 
vols. 4to. 36s, net. 


EYRE OTASAUES 


BOOKS OF DEVOTION. 


A BOOK OF DAILY STRENGTH. 


Selections from Unitarian Writers for Every 
Day in the Year. Edited by Y. D. Davis, 
B.A. 3s. 6d, net. Superior edition, 5s. net. 
SEVEN SERVICES FOR PUBLIC 


WORSHIP. With Special Prayers and 
Thanksgivings. Compiled by W, Coretanp 
~ Bowir, 1s. net. 


A HANDBOOK FOR MINISTERS OF 


RELIGION, containing Services for Bap- 
tism, Dedication, Communion, Marriage, and 
Burial, with Special Hymns and Readings, 
Compiled by W. Copetanp Bowie. 2s. net. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, AND NIGHT 


UNTO NIGHT. By W.G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Cloth, 6d. each net ; leather gilt, 1s. each net. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE: A Poem in 


Four Sermons, By W. C. Gannerr. 84. net. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY, AND 
OTHER PAPERS. By W. C. Gannert. 
1s. 3d. 


BREATHINGS OF THE BETTER 
LIFE. Edited by Lucy Larcom. 5s. net. 


FAITH AND DOUBT IN THE 
CENTURY’S POETS. By R. A. Arm- 
STRONG, B.A, 23. net. 

CHILDREN’S YEAR BOOK. 


tions by Epita Emerson Forpss. 


DAY UNTO DAY. Scripture, Prose, 


and Poetical Selections for each day in the 
year. 3s. net. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY 
NEEDS. Selections of Prose and Poetry 
with Texts for every day. Cloth, 33, 6d. ; 
superior edition, 5s, 

UPLIFTS OF HEART AND WILL. 
By James H. West, 2s. net. 

GLIMPSES OF A BETTER LIF2. 
By Lewis G. Winson. 


Selec- 
63. net. 


4s, net. 


HEART-BEATS, By P. C. Mozoom- 


DAR. 63. net. 
LEAVES OF HEALING. By 
KATHERINE Paine Surron. 4s. net. 
MATINS AND VESPERS. By Sir 


JoHN Bowrina. 3s. net. 


ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 


Poems of Hope and Faith. 1s. 3d. ; cloth, 
2s, net, 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD. Hymns 
and Poems. 
GANNETT. 
43. each net, 


Two vols. Paper, 28. Cloth, 


a 


SVAYAUK UK PAVATELONOAOAT AS TRIPOD IIT NII RTT 


By F. L. Hosmer and W, C.- 


BOOKS BY UNITARIAN WRITERS. 


RELIGION IN LITERATURE AND 


RELIGION IN LIFE. -Two Lectures 
given in the University Cities of Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow. By Storprorp A. 
Brooxe, M.A., LL.D, 1s. net, 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: Lessons of 


His Life, Death, and Resurrection, learnt at 
Ober Ammergau. By CHarites Harcroye, 
M.A. 1s, net. 


THEODORE PARKER: PREACHER 
AND REFORMER. By J. W. Cuapwicx. 
7s, 6d. net. 

LIFE BEYOND DEATH. By Minor 
J. Savace, D.D., of New York. 6s. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE, AND 
OTHER SERMONS. By Joun Waits 
CHADWICK. 4s. net, 


TENNYSON: HIS ART AND RELA- 
TION TO MODERN LIFE. By Sroprorp 
A. Brooxe, M.A. Iwo vols, 5s, net, 

BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to 


Evangelical Christians. By Ricnarp A. 
Armstrona, B.A, Author of “God and the 
Soul,” © Faith and Doubt in the Century’s 
Poets,” &c. 1s. net. 

SPIRITUAL PERSPECTIVE, AND 
OTHER SERMONS. By Cuaruzs J. Perry; 
B.A. 1s. 6d. net. 

THE RATIONALIST a KEMPIS. 


By Joserpa Bianco Waite. With Memoir 
by James Harwoop, B.A. 1s. net. 


OF MAKING ONE’S SELF 
BEAUTIFUL. By W. C. Gannett. 2s. net. 


RELIGION AND LIFE,, A PLAIN 
ESSAY. By Rotto Russert. 23, 6d. net. 


THE RELIGION OF TIME AND THE 
RELIGION OF ETERNITY. A Study of 
Certain Relations between Medieval and 
Modern Thought. By P. H. WicksTzxp, 
M.A. 1s, net. airy, 

POWER AND USE. Four Papers by 


Joun W. CHapWick. 23, net; by post 2s, 2d. 

EVOLUTION AND THE RELIGION 
OF THE FUTURE. By Anna Swanwick 
LUD. Is. net. 

THE PLACE OF IMMORTALITY IN 
RELIGIOUS BELIES. By J. E. Car: 
PENTER, M.A, 1s, net. 

THE STORY OF PROTESTANT 
DISSENT AND ENGLISH UNITARIAN- 
ISM. By Watrer Luoyp. 2s, 6d. net. 

THROUGH NATURE TO GOD. By 
J. FIskE. 3s. 6d, 

THE THEOLOGY OF CIVILISATION, 
By Cuarues F, Douz. 5s, 

POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1901. 
Tuck, gilt edges, 1s. uet; by post Is. 1d. 

THE ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK 


FOR 1901. Cloth, 1s. net ; by post 1s, 2d. 
(Ready January, 1901), 


Books (not marked nev) will be forwarded, post free, at the prices named. Orders of 10s. threepence in the shilling off, purchaser paying carriage, O.ders for 
net books to the value of 10s. sent carriaye paid. Cash with all orders required. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C.: | 
W.C., and Published for the pr opeleiire by E. Kennepy, at the Office, 3, Essex-st., Strand, London, W.C, 


Printed by WoopraLu & KINDER, 70 to 76, Long Acr 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tuer Christmas number of Tar Inquirer 
is being sent out more widely than usual, 
and next week’s issue will be distributed 
in the same way. Will all friends, near 
and distant, accept through these words, 
the Hditor’s good wishes at this season, 
and grateful thanks for abundant help 
and sympathy in what is by no means an 
easy task? A supplement will be found 
enclosed, with a statement as to the pros- 
pect for the New Year (and the New 
Century), and we will only repeat here 
the request of its last sentence. 


For some years several friends have 
generously paid for copies of Tur In- 
QuIRER, to be sent to Free Libraries in 
different parts of the country. During 
the present year about forty copies were 
sent out, but the cost was not quite met 
by the donations of friends. In the 

- coming year we shall be grateful for the 
means of even wider usefulness in this 
direction. 

THe subject of the “Boys Own 
Brigade” has recently been very fully 
dealt with in these columns by three warm 
supporters of such work. As to the 
object aimed at by the officers of the 
brigade there can be-no difference of 
opinion among us, but some of our friends 
hold very strongly that all the good of 
healthy discipline and esprit de corps may 
be secured in a “ Life Saving Brigade,” 
entirely apart from any military associa- 
tions. The subject ought to be fully dis- 
cussed, and after Christmas our columns 
will be open for that purpose. In our 
New Year’s number, or the following 
week, we shall publish a letter from Miss 
Florence Hill, and we would invite special 


attention to the subject on the part of 
those who are practically engaged in work 
among the boys. 

Tun report of the final meeting of the 
Council of the London Unitarian Bazaar, 
which will be found in another column, 
shows more than one very gratifying result. 
That a total of £13,916 18s. lld. should 
have been gained, with expenses of only 
£572 4s. 11d., so that there is a net result 
of £13,344 14s., compares very favourably 
with the usual experience of a great 
bazaar, and this result was largely due to 
the great organising ability and unfailing 
tact and assiduity of the Rev. T. HE. M. 
Edwards, the organising secretary of the 
bazaar. It is also matter for congratula- 
tion that an effort which aimed at £12,000 
produced over £13,000. But can it rest 
there? The London Permanent: Chapel 
Building Fund stands now at £9,000. 
Is not this a direct challenge to some loyal 
and generous friend or friends of the 
cause to make it at once £10,000 ? 


We are sorry to hear from the Rev. 
James Hocart, of Brussels, that the legal 
difficulties which have so long hampered 
his congregation remain exactly as they 
were a year ago, great pressure of other 
business in the courts having prevented 
the hearing of their claim against the 
municipality for the indemnity of house- 
rent legally due to them as a state-recog- 
nised church. Thus the congregation are 
faced by a deficiency of £40 in the 
account of the year’s expenses, in addition 
to the old debt of £68, met at present by 
a reduction in the minister’s salary, which 
it is hoped will be recovered on the 
successful termination of the present 
litigation. Mr. Hocart asks whether, in 
addition to the two or three generous 
supporters who do not wait for such an 
appeal, a few of those English friends, 
who have often expressed their sympathy 
with the work at Brussels, will not help 
by their donations to cover the 
deficiency of £40 before the close of the 
year? The number of Mr. Hocart’s 
house has been changed, and his address 
now is 55, rue St. Bernard, Brussels. 


Tur final meeting of the trustees and 
members of the Liverpool Unitarian 
Institute was held, on Monday week, at 
the Hope-street Church Hall. The Com- 
mittee say, in the Hleventh Annual Report, 
that they feel satisfied that the Unitarian 
Institute has been an important feature 
in the history of the local churches, and 
has materially helped their work and 
development. We think this statement 
errs, if at all, on the side of modesty. 
The Institute at Sandon-terrace will be 
missed. Some common meeting place, 
perhaps still more centrally situated, 


would be a great boom to our Liverpool 
churches and to visitors from other towns. 
Liverpool still lacks its Essex or Memorial 
Hall. It also looks for a cathedral! 
Which will it obtain first ? 


Tuer December number of Present 
Day Papers completes the third volume, 
and we are glad to find that the publica- 
tion of this interesting “ Monthly Review 
for the discussion of Modern Thought 
and its application to Christian faith and 
practice ” is to be continued. An adver- 
tisement giving further particulars will 
be found in another column. Ina note 
in the December number the Editor 
Says :— 


While regarding life from the broadest 
Quaker standpoint, we seek a wider con- 
stituency than that which the actual 
membership of our Society can afford. 
There are Friends in all churches; there 
are Friends outside the limits of organised 
Christianity. For them and to them we 
desire to speak no less than to those in out- 
ward association with us. These are 
changeful and critical times, and they} who 
would win the meaning hidden behind the 
sinister aspect of modern life must find their 
moral stimulus in association with kindred 
spirits. The common ground for such a 
fellowship must be sought in a re-statement 
—it may be a new statement—of spiritual 
religion and of its practical working in 
society. Towards this we address ourselves, 
conscious of much weakness, but also con- 
scious of the need and of the call. 


Among the contributors to the third 
volume have been Miss F. H. Cooke, and 
the Rev. Henry Rawlings, Prof. A. S. 
Peake, and Mr. G. Buchanan Gray, of 
Mansfield College, as well as a number of 
prominent members of the Society of 
Friends. Hach monthly number does 
not contain a large amount of matter, 
but the papers have been and promise to 
be very interesting and helpful, and they 
are published in an attractiveform. This 
magazine, edited by J. Wilhelm Rown- 
tree, and The British Friend, edited by 
William Edward Turner, of Colwyn Bay, 
N. Wales (also 6d. monthly, and to be 
had from the editor, or from Headley 
Bros.), we warmly commend to those of 
our readers who are attracted by the 
thoughtful and earnest writings of broad- 
minded Friends. 

Mr. P. C. Mozoompar reached Calcutta 
on Thursday, Nov. 22, after an absence of 
eight months on a visit to this country 
and America. At Bombay and Bankipur, 
where he stayed for a day or two on the 
way, he received a warm welcome from his 
co-religionists ; at Bankipur especially, 
where a festival had been prepared in his 
honour, he was garlanded, and poems of 
welcome in English and Bengalee were 
recited. In a few words of greeting to his 
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friends, published in The Interpreter and 
the New Dispeéensation, Mr. Mozoomdar 
says :— 

May the sympathies and encouragements 
given by other nations cheer and strengthen 
the hearts of my fellow-believers in India, 
and may the career of the Brahmo Somaj 
now and in future be the career of truth, 
brotherhood, righteousness and peace. 


To that prayer we in this country must 
say with al] our hearts, Amen. 


Mr. Hem Cuanpra SarKar, who 
received a very cordial welcome in Cal- 
cutta on his return, after two years of 
study at’ Manchester College, Oxford, has 
at once found abundant scope for all his 
energies in literary and religious work. 
We are glad to see from an announcement 
in the Indian Messenger, which now has 
the benefit of his co-operation, that it is 
proposed to resume the publication of the 
‘Brahmo Year-Book,” as a complete 
handbook of the Theistic movement in 
India, and that Mr. Sarkar will act as 
editor. 


The Church of England Pulpit and 
Ecclesiastical Review, which is now the 
official organ of the “Churchman’s 
Union,” devoted a leading article on 
Dec. 8, to the last of Mr. Carpenter’s 
recent lectures at Essex Hall, on “‘ The 
Bible and the Church.” Following the 
lines of our notes of that lecture, pub- 
lished at the time, the article concluded :— 
“We would there were a wider inclination 
to face these questions among Church 
people to-day.” 


A BEAUTIFUL “stained-glass window by 
Mr. Alfred, Hast, the well-known artist, 
has recently been placed in the New 
College Congregational Church, Upper 
Avenue-road, London, and is quite a new 
departure in the modern development of 
this art. The subject is derived from 
pure landscape, and represents in a very 
effective way and in beautiful colouring, 
trees, flowers, distant mountains, and run- 
ning waters. The Studio says that the 
artist “has shown unmistakably that a 
Jandscape window may not only be an 
object of transcendent beauty, but also 
that it can express a religious sentiment as 
well as, nay, even better than the groups 
of blue and red-coated saints so ineffectu- 
ally and inartistically crowded together in 
the ordinary ‘ trade’ window.” 


Tue Sera Isperson Funp.—The Rev. 
E. Ceredig Jones, 43, Blenheim-road, 
Bradford, desires to acknowledge, with 
sincere thanks, the following contributions 
to the above Fund:—Miss B., £10 (£2 
yearly for five years); A. F. J., £1; 
Misses Lambert, £1; Mrs. Greenhow, 
£2 2s.; Mrs. Arnold Lupton, £2 2s.; 
Lady Durning-Lawrence, £5; Mrs. 
Russell Martineau, £3 and also a dona- 
tion of £1 as a special Christmas gift. 
Mr. Ceredig Jones is glad to be able to 
announce that in response to his appeal a 
sufficient amount has been received or 
promised to enable him to make the 
ufflicted family a weekly allowance of Ils. 
instead of 10s. for the next five years, 


A man is relieved and gay when he has 
put his heart into his work and done his 
best ; but what he has said or done other- 
wise, shall give him no peace.—LHmerson. 


IPSWICH BICENTENARY. 


The Bicentenary fof St. Nicholas Old 


Meeting, now known as the Unitarian 
Chapel, Friars-street, was celebrated on 
Sunday and Monday last, the chapel 
being then re-opened after extensive re- 
pairs and renovation. 

An interestmg account of the old 
chapel, by Mr. Frank Woolnough, 
which appeared in the Hast Anglian 
Daily Times of Dec. 8, was reprinted 
in the pamphlet which contained 
the order of the re-opening services 
and pictures of the exterior of the 
chapel and its pulpit. The first minis- 
ter of the congregation was Owen 
Stockton, who was ejected from 
Colchester, was registered as a “Pres- 
byterian and Independent teacher,” 
and died in 1680. He was succeeded by 


John Fairfax, also an ejected minister, 


who died in 1700, soon after he began to 
preach in the new chapel, which now 
celebrates its bicentenary. The trust of 
the chapel is “for the worship of Al- 
mighty God, and for the people of the 
Presbyterian Congregation or persuasion.” 
Including Fairfax,there have been twenty- 
Six ministers at the Old Meeting in the 
two centuries, the last having been the 
Rev. W.Jellie, now at Auckland, New 
Zealand, who is to be succeeded in the 
New Year by the Rev. E. Lucking 
Tavener. 

The opening services on Sunday were 
conducted by the Rev. W. Lloyd, of New 
York, who is spending the winter at Ox- 
ford. There were large congregations, 
the chapel being crowded in the evening 
by townspeople. Mr. Lloyd’s earnest 
discourses produced a deep impression, 
and the devotional and musical parts of 
the service were most helpful and in- 
Spiring. 

MONDAYS CELEBRATIONS. 

The celebrations on Monday began with 
a luncheon in the schoolroom, over which 
Mr. G. J. Norcurr, presided. 

At five o’clock there was a public tea, 
followed by a recital on the new organ by 
Miss A. L. Poole. 

At the evening meeting the chair was 


taken by Sir HE. Durnine Lawrencn; 


Bart., M.P., who was supported by a 
number of prominent Unitarians of 
Ipswich and East Anglia generally. 

The CuarrMan, in opening the proceed- 
ings, said Unitarians had a grand founda- 
tion to stand upon, inasmuch as their 
religion was based upon the exercise of 
conscientious opinions. They were not 
founded upon some petty division or 
quarrel; the Unitarian Church was estab- 
lished because some of the most earnest 
minds in the Church of England were 
obliged to go forth in order that they 
might worship according to their con- 
sciences. In regard to the progress of 
the dying century, the Leader of the 
House had made a statement, with which 
he fully agreed, to the effect that the last 
100 years had added to the knowledge of 
man more than the previous 5,000 years 
had been able to do. He (the speaker) 
beheved that in the next 100 years pro- 
gress would be manifold as compared 
with the present time, and he wanted the 
Ipswich Unitarian Chapel to share in that 
progress. He trusted this renovated 
chapel would be a true religious home. 
Unitarianism was essentially an honest 
religion ; their creed had once been des- 
cribed as “one God, no devil, and 20s. in 


the £.” In conclusion, he urged them 
to make Unitarianism a religion to be 
respected, and in every possible method 
extend its sphere of influence, 

The Rev. W. Copretanp Bowie said 
they entered upon the new century face to 
face with ethical and religious problems 
which their forefathers were not called 
upon to solve. He could see that religious 
conception would undergo very deep and 
far-reaching changes. There had been a 
revival of what was called Ritualism in 
the Church of England; but he antici- 
pated an awakening of the mind and 
conscience of England, which would 
rise in revolt against the hollowness 
and indifference which so largely charac- 
terised the religious thought and life of 
our time, and which would not be per- 
manently satisfied with ceremonial obser- 
vances which had no proper basis of truth 
upon which to rest. For this reason he 
conceived that Unitarians had a very im- 
portant mission to fulfil. He did not, of 
course, suppose that their way of looking 
at religion would satisfy every one, but he 
thought Unitarians had a message that 
would help the seekers of truth and sin- 
cerity in religion. He urged Unitarians to 
follow the example of the early founders of 
the Ipswich Chapel, who were courageously 
sincere in their thought, and wisely bene- 
ficent in their conduct. 

The Rev. W. Luoyp (New York) said 
he knew of no Church which brought to 
the twentieth century a religious message 
so concise and comprehensive as that 
brought by Unitarianism, which was 
broad and generous in its influence. 

The Rev. R. H. Funuer, M.A. (Brain- 
tree), said Unitarians had in all ages been 
in the van of religious progress, and he 
hoped they would continue to retain their 
character for pluck, sincerity, and upright- 
ness. 

Addresses on various phases of Unit- 
arianism were also delivered by the Rey. 
A. Hall, M.A. (Norwich), the Rev. C. D. 
Badland, M.A. (Yarmouth), Lieutenant 
C. F. Dear, R.A.M.S. (Colchester), the 
Rev. E. Lucking Tavener (minister-elect 
of the chapel), and Mr. A. M. Stevens 
(Norwich), the speeches being interspersed 
with anthems. 

The proceedings were brought to a con- 
clusion with the Doxology. 

A collection was made during the even- 
ing on behalf of the restoration fund. 


HORA CHRISTI. 


Sweet is the time for joyous folk 
Of gifts and minstrelsy ; 
Yet I, O lowly-hearted One, 
Crave but Thy company. 
On lonesome road, beset with dread, 
My questing lies afar, 
I have no light, save in the East 
The gleaming of Thy star. 
Autcre Brown, 


THE NEW “HELPER” VOLUME. — 


Str,—In your appreciative notice of 
this year’s volume of The Helper, you 
kindly refer to the illustrations. May I 
beg space to acknowledge through you the 
invaluable services rendered in this con- 
nection by the Rev. Thomas Robinson, of 
Hale? The original photographs and 
drawings were almost all supplied by him, 
and to his suggestions the artistic value of 
the volume is chiefly due, 

Dee. 19, W. G. Tarrant, 
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A CENTURY OF UNITARIANISM 
a IN ENGLAND. 


LT. 
THE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


A auancr at the changes which have 
taken place iv religious thought during 
the present century is enough 19 prove 
the vital importance of that spiritual 
freedom and openness for the in-coming 
of new truth, to which we referred last 
week as one of the chief lessons of the 
history of our churches. Amid many 
anomalies in the religious life of this 
country, it would be difficult to find a 
more pitiable spectacle than that of a 


. congregation bound by its trust to main- 


tain “ the Unitarianism of Priestley and 
Belsham.” The only true security for a 
worshipping society is to be pledged not 
to any. particular doctrine, but simply to 
God and His truth, as in each genera- 
tion He may reveal it to reverence and 
humble trust by the inward witness of 
His Spirit. 
The Influence of Dr. Priestley. 

At the beginning of the century the 
popular religion in this country, both in 
the Church and among Nonconformists, 
was of a strongly evangelical type, and 
for the most part Calvinistic, appealing 
as its ultimate authority to the Bible, as 
the divinely appointed and _ infallible 
oracle of religious truth. Appealing to 
the same authority, the Unitarians of that 
time made their protest, affirming that 
neither Trinity nor Atonement, as required 
by the popular ‘‘scheme of salvation,” 
were to be found in the Bible; that in the 
Gospel of Jesus there was nothing 
“mysterious ” or contrary to reason ; that 
he had given a plain rule of life, stamped 
as divine by the attestation of his miracles, 
while the supreme miracle of his re- 
surrection gave assurance of the heavenly 
life to all believers. The dominant 
influence among Unitarians was that of 


~ Dr. Priestley, whose theological system is 


described in the article “ Unitarianism ” 
(by the late J. Frederick Smith) in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, as “a combina- 
tion of Locke’s philosophy with the 
crudest rationalistic supernaturalism.” 
Priestley’s was a noble influence, in his 
example of brave integrity and fearless 
search for truth, of earnest practical piety 
and self-sacrificing public service. His 
clear conviction of the truth of Unitarian- 
ism, as the right interpretation of Christ’s 
life and teaching, and his perception of 
the nature and origin of the dogmatic 
creeds of the Church were of great ser- 
vice in laying down the right lines of 
thought on these matters; but manv of 
his opinions and judgments and_ his 
whole philosophy of religion have long 
since been superseded. In. Priestley’s 
system there is no place for what we 
understand by inward apprehension of 
spiritual truth and direct personal com- 
munion with God. The natural man is 
shut out from immediate knowledge of 
divine things, which can only come to 
him through a revelation, miraculously 
furnished, and handed down in the Bible 
from the age of special inspiration. 
Thus the whole system was external and 
liable to sceptical attack—inevitably so 
from the first principles of the philosophy 
which Priestley had embraced. It could 
not permanently satisfy the religious needs 
of men. | 

There were, indeed, staunch Unitariang 


in that day, such as Robert Aspland and 
Lant Carpenter, touched with something 
of the evangelical spirit, and often among 
ministers and people were found a moral 
strength and ardour hardly warranted by 
their philosophy ; but the tendency of the 
system was distinctly towards an intel- 
lectual hardness and a barrenness of 
spiritual life. By the very theory, the 
cifts of the Holy Spirit were confined to 
the first age of the Church. Mr. Thomas 
Hornblower Gill, who was brought up 
amid the influences of the older Unitarian- 
ism, and as a young man broke away from 
it, has characterised it in these words: “ It 
demanded obedience rather than en- 
couraged communion, discountenanced all 
liveliness of religious affections, and 
frowned upon enthusiasm whether in the 
moral or the spiritual sphere.” 


The Influence of Dr. Channing. 

But the century was not far advanced 
before a new and freshening impulse was 
given to the religious life of Unitarians. 
The year before Priestley’s death, Chan- 
ning began to preach in Boston, and in 
the following year (1805) James Martineau 
was born. From Channing came the 
impulse, which unsealed the fountains of 
a fuller inspiration in Martineau and in 
John Hamilton Thom, who with their 
elder friend, John James Tayler, became 
the leaders and quickeners of a new life in 
English Unitarianism. To the influence 
of Channing was added later that of the 
more spiritual philosophers of Germany. 

How Channing regarded the teaching 
of the older Unitarianism we may see from 
the following letter, which he wrote in 
1820, to the venerable Mrs. Cappe, of York, 
a friend of Theophilus Lindsey’s, and widow 
of an old minister of St. Saviourgate 
Chapel :— 

I occasionally see the Monthly Repository, 
and among the rational, sensible, and 
matter-of-fact’ communications which fill 
that work I have met now and then with 
pieces from a writer who seems to have 
made the discovery that Unitarianism and 
imagination and poetry are not irrecon- 
cilable foes. The author is one of Words- 
worth’s school. When I tell you that I 
incline to the heresy of this writer, and 
that I wish to see among Unitarians a 
development of imagination and poetical 
enthusiasm, as well as of the rational and 
critical power, you will not wonder at my 
curiosity in wishing to learn who this 
writer is. 

Ihave before told you how much I think 
Unitarianism has suffered from union with 
a heart-withering philosophy. I will now 
add that it has suffered also from a too ex~ 
clusive application of its advocates to 
biblical criticism and theological contro- 
versy, in other words, from a too partial 
culture of the mind. Ifear that we must 
look to other schools for the thoughts which 
thrill us, which touch the most inward 
springs, and disclose to us the depths- of 
our own souls. 

Pardon me for finding so much fault. It 
is not owing, I hope, to censcriousness. | I 
only wish that truth may be so presented as 
to \be friendly to our whole natiwe; that it 
may develop, not chill, those powers which 
have always exercised the mightiest sway 
among men, and which seem most akin 
to inspiration. 

A few years later and there was no 
doubt that Channing’s desire for English 
Unitarians would be fulfilled. One has 
only to read the lectures in the Liverpool 
Unitarian Controversy of 1839, and 
notably Dr. Martineau’s on “Christi- 
anity without Priest, and without Ritual,” 
and Mr, Thom’s on “The'Comforter, 


even the Spirit of Truth,” to see that a 
new power had arisen. Channing greeted 
it at once. Thus in 1840 he wrote to 
Harriet Martineau :— 


You speak of your brother James. Since 
writing to you I have read all bis lectures; 
and they seem to me among the noblest 
efforts of our times. They have quickened 
and instructed me. Indeed, his lectures 
and Mr. Thom’s give me new hope for the 
cause of truth in England. Not that I 
expect any great immediate effect ; but 
noble spiritual action in a few is an augury 
of good which cannot fail. I differ, as I 
think I told you, from some of- your 
brother’s expositions ; but, no matter, I do 
not enjoy his mind the less. 


And in the following year he wrote to 
Martineau himself :— 


Old Unitarianism must undergo im- 
portant modification or developments. Thus 
I have felt for years. Though an advance 
on previous systems, and bearing some better 
fruits, it does not work deeply, it does not 
strike living springs in the soul. This is 
perfectly consistent with the profound 
piety of individuals of the body. But it 
cannot quicken and regenerate the world. 


Tayler, Martineau and Thom. 


That was in the year before Channing’s 
death. One likes to think what his 
delight would have been, if he could have 
read Martineau’s “ Endeavours after the 
Christian Life,” the first volume of which 
appeared in 1843, and the articles which 
he, Mr. Tayler, Mr. Thom, and others, 
contributed to successive volumes of the 
Christian Teacher (1838-44), the Prospective 
Review (1845-54), and the Wational Review 
(1855-64), which in the middle period of 
the century were so powerful an educative 
force, laying firm foundations for a new 
faith in spiritual religion, and a fresh un- 
folding of Christian truth. 

It is interesting to note that as early as 
1830, in the annual sermon of the 
B. and F.U.A. the Rev. John James Tayler 
had shown that he was prepared for this 
great work. Preaching on “The Per- 
petuity of the Christian Dispensation 
viewed in its connection with the Progress 
of Society,” he said :— 

What we want are not the withered. 
ethics of our Presbyterian forefathers nor the 
verbal and textual criticism of our im- 
mediate predecessors; but a practical applica- 
tion to manners and opinions as they exist, of 
the vital spirit of the Gospel, imbibed in 
deep and earnest meditation on the character 
and teachings of Christ, and breathed forth 
again on the dull and slumbering souls of 
men, in the sweet and searching tones of 
gentleness and love. 

Creeds may perish, opinions disappear, 
and the whole face of society undergo a 
complete revulsion ; but man and nature, 
and that divine will which created both, can- 
not change, and the truth which is built on 
them must_be external. 


There we have a distinct utterance of 
the new faith. Manis no longer regarded 
as naturally incapable of the apprehension 
of spiritual truth, needing a_ special 
miraculous revelation to assure him of 
facts otherwise beyond his reach, and 
which he must take on trust, on the 
ground of proof by miracle ; but in him- 
self, in his own nature, living in the 
natural world as God has ordered it, with 
the spiritual endowment given him from 
the same fountain of all good, he sees 
and knows for himself the meaning of the 
unseen things which are eternal. 

Long afterwards Dr. Martineau said of 
Mr. Tayler in a memorial paper: “ His 
religion was present and intuitive—a con- 
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sciousness abiding and intense ; an inward 


walk with Heaven; an ideal light upon 
the earth; a revelation of the spirit.” 
“He owned the living God, in a living 
humanity.” 

This new conception of the innate 
religiousness of human nature did not 


make its way among Unitarians without 
conflict with the life-long convictions of 


the older generation. For a long time 
Tayler, Martineau, and Thom were re- 
garded as rash and dangerous heretics, 
threatening to overturn the solid founda- 
tions of divine revelation and to destroy 
the Christian faith of the churches. 

The conflicting views were clearly 
brought out at a great meeting of 
Unitarians from all parts of the country, 
summoned by the B. and #.U.A. and held 
in London in June, 1838. The feeling of 
the older men was well expressed by the 
Rev. Thos. Madge, when he said :— 


I do not understand what is meant by 
‘faith on conviction’’ and other yague, 
German, transcendental notions, which 
have been expressed. I wish to have 
everything stated plainly and clearly. 
[That is on the line of the old protest 
against mystery in religion. ] 

To him the Rev. James Martineau, then 
a young man of thirty-three, replied :— 


The one great function of a religious body 
is, I apprehend, to generate faith—an 
absolute reliance, that is, upon internal 
convictions and truths of religion and 
morals, in opposition to external expedi- 
ences—an undoubting self-abandonment, 
in action and affection, to some great idea, 
worth living or dying for, Every sect has 
prospered and deserved to prosper, in pro- 
portion as it has produced this disposition ; 
it bas failed and deserved to fail, in pro- 
portion as it has produced the opposite, and 


excited the critical, sceptical, disorganising 


temper. 


And later in this most characteristic 


speech, having dealt with the question of 
organisation, as useless except where there 
was vigorous life to be organised, Mr. 
Martineau added :— 

We want, it may be, not so much visible 

prosperity, as high faith and courage to go 
on without it—to act from conviction 
within, rather than from disappointment 
without. 
And again he urged that there were 
two modes of action of chief moment for 
them, intimately connected with each 
other, the one intellectual, the other 
moral: “the continued exercise in matters 
of religion of perfectly free inquiry, un- 
reproved by others’ fears, and unrestricted 
by any authority foreign to the inquirers’ 
mind; and the maintenance of that deep 
spirit of religion and of duty, which has 
its seat, not in the Christian’s creed, but 
im his soul.” 

Mr. Thom was not at this meeting, but 
in the following month he brought out 
the first number of the new series of the 
Christian Teacher, a quarterly magazine, 
which he edited for several years. In 
that first number he wrote an article on: 
“How is Life to be maintained in the 
Unitarian Churches,” based upon a report 
of the London meeting, and giving his 
own views on the subject. -~What was 
wanted, he said, was “strong interests, 
individual affections nourished by our 
individual faith ; a religion nutritive, not 
combative ; positive views and positive 
cultivation; the dwelling of our souls 
upon the spiritual realities we possess 
and hold dear, for the sake of developing 
the religious life within ourselves, and of 


drawing out into more abundant existence 
the fruits of our faith. . . We want 
faith to make us forget our religious 
antipathies, and devote ourselves to our 
religious sympathies, to make us forget our 
repulsions and follow our attractions. 
We want a strong, unagitated, uncontro- 
versial love for the Christianity we have 
ourselves embraced, the views which are 
our own gospel.” 

These do not sound to us the utter- 
ances of dangerous heretics ; but it was a 
new language, the expression of a new 
life, in which the older Unitarians could 
not easily find themselves at home. This 
insisting on the inward apprehension of 
religious truth, and the ultimate authority 
of the Divine witness of the spirit within, 
appeared to them vague and dangerous, 
and a making light of the definite and 
tangible revelation of the Scriptures. 


Our Great Gain. 


We wonder now at that old suspicion of 
our prophets, which even as late as 1857 
made a strong protest against entrusting 
the education of our ministers in Man- 
chester New College to two such men as 
Tayler and Martineau. Looking back on 
those days makes us doubly thankful for 
the liberty which has been the continuing 
inheritance of our people, and in which 
all earnest life has room to grow. 

What we have received from our 
teachers, for the enrichment of the 
spiritual life, in which we now rejoice, 
may best be seen not from any narrative, 
but simply by calling to mind some of the 
books which they have given us:—Such 
books as Mr. Tayler’s “Christian Aspects 
of Faith and Duty,” and his “Retro- 
spect of the Religious Life of England ” ; 
Mr. Thom’s book on the “ Epistles to the 
Corinthians,” his ‘“ Christ the Revealer,” 
and “Laws of Life after the Mind of 
Christ”; and Dr. Martineau’s “En- 
deavours after the Christian Life,” 
“Hours of Thought on Sacred Things,” 
his great works on “Ethics” and “The 
Study of Religion,” and “The Seat. of 
Authority in Religion.” Then from their 
followers we have received such books as 
Dr. Charles Beard’s Hibbert Lectures, 
and his sermons, the Hibbert Lectures of 
Dr. James Drummond and _ Professor 
Upton, and Mr. Armstrong’s “God and 
the Soul,” while into the same fellowship 
of a free spiritual faith has come the 
quickening of the sermons of Stopford 
Brooke. 

During the last fifty years many ques- 
tions have arisen, floods of new light on 
history and on the world of Nature have 
streamed in upon us. Religious interpre- 
tations have needed to be re-adjusted, 
and many old conceptions and_ beliefs 
have had to be abandoned. But we have 
found that our religion rests upon the 
true foundation. God is nearer to us in 
the marvellous order of Nature, as re- 
vealed by science, no longer in conflict 
with religion. The Bible is to us a more 
living witness of religious truth, while we 
have learnt to see how much there is of 
truth and beauty in other of the great 
religions of the world than our own. 
The grace and truth in Jesus Christ 
appeal to us with new power, while we 
have learnt to find all the divine revealing 
in his simple manhood. 


Even Channing in 1841 declared that 


* without miracles the historical Christ is 
gone”; 


authority of miracles, 


but when he added that the 
truth of Christ could not rest on the 


but that the 
greatest evidence for miracles was in the 
character of the religion, he pointed the 


way by which the new light was to come. 


We look back upon the history of our 


people, and think of the condition of our 


churches to-day. We remember what the 


fathers have taught us, and we are aware 
that through the goodness of God it rests 
with our own faithfulness to secure in 


these churches new and more vigorous 


life, instinct with joyous faith, rich in the 


most beautiful gifts of the spirit, strong in 


the fellowship of Christ, and earnestly 
bent on ministering to the needs of the 
world. 


Thinking of the past, we trust 
our freedom and glory in it, we trust the 
abiding spirit of a true humanity to bear 
us onward into a yet nobler future, be- 
cause that spirit rests and must ever rest 
in the Spirit of the living God. 


LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR, 
FINAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tue final meeting of the Bazaar Council, 
to adopt the accounts, and the rules for 
the administration of the London Per- 
manent Chapel Building Fund, drafted by 
the trustees, was held at Essex Hall on 
Monday evening, Dr. W. Buaxe Oparrs, 
Q.C., in the chair. 

In opening the proceedings the Chair« 
man reminded the Council that it was in 
July, 1898, that their first meeting was held, 
to consider the holding of a bazaar, and 
he congratulated them on the great success 
achieved. Before the Bazaar opened they 
had received just over £10,000. in dona- 
tions, and the Bazaar and subsequent 
sales cleared, roughly speaking, £3,400, 
while expenses were not much more than 
£500, which was highly _ satisfactory. 
£9,000 had beenassigned to the Permanent 
Chapel Building Fund, and the remainder, 
according to the original scheme, to the 
London District Unitarian Society, for the 
benefit of existing churches. The trustees 
of the Building Fund, in accordance with 
a resolution of the Council held in July, 
had considered various schemes of ad- 
ministration, and at first inclined to the 
method of incorporation, but following 
she example of the American Chapel 
Building Fund, and the Congrega- 
tional Building Fund, had finally decided 
that it would be best simply to adopt a 
set of rules for the administration of the 
Fund, and the draft would be immediately 
submitted for their approval. 

Mr. Franx Preston presented the 
treasurers’ statement, which showed that 
donations and congregational contribu- 
tions had amounted to £10,074 7s. 2d. 
Entertainments before and at the Bazaar 
realised £316 17s. 9d. Bank interest pro- 
duced £97 6s. 7d., and the Bazaar itself 
and subsequent sales £3,428 7s. 5d., giving 
a total of £13,916 18s. 11d. The expenses 
included £150 for the rent of the King’s 
Hall, an honorarium to the secretary of 
£105, which they all felt to be more than 
deserved, and altogether amounted to 
£572 4s. 11d., so that the net result gained 
was £13,244 14s. There were still some 
small amounts to come in, which would 
bring the total to at least £13,400, after 
which the accounts would be duly audited. 

On the motion of Mr. H. B. Lawford, 
seconded by Mr. Titford, it was agreed 
that the treasurers’ accounts be received 
and adopted, subject to audit. It was 
also agreed that any further sums received 
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be held by the L.D.U.S. in the same 


manner as the £4,344 already in hand, 


and that as soon as the accounts are finally 
closed a full statement should be printed 
and circulated among subscribers and 


helpers at the Bazaar. 

On the motion of Mr. Titford, seconded 
by Mr. 8. S. Tayler, heartiest congratula- 
tions and thanks were accorded to the 
treasurers for their services to the Fund. 
Mr. Frank Preston, on behalf of Mr. 
Frederick Nettlefold and himself, acknow- 
ledged the vote. 

On the motion of Mr. H. Epps, seconded 
by Mrs. Clennell, warm thanks were 
accorded to all workers at the Bazaar, and 
also to the Rev. T. H. M. Edwards, who 
acted as secretary, and to whom so much 
of its success was due. It was stated that 
some pictures from the Art stall were 
still unsold, and were placed in the hands 
of Mr. G. H. Clennell to be disposed of. 
If unsold, they might be given to the 
Missions. There were also some Books of 
the Bazaar to be had at the Book Room, 
and about fifty hats, of which Mr. 
Sudbery had taken charge. Mr. Clennell 
stated that of the amount placed at the 
disposal of the L.D.U.S. £1,900 had 
already been granted, and applications 


were in hand involving a total expen-. 


diture of £4,200, so that any other pend- 
ing application should be made at once. 

The CHarrMan announced that Mr. 

Frank Preston had been appointed 
treasurer of the Permanent Building 
Fund, and that the £9,000 devoted to 
the Fund had been at once favourably 
invested. 
_ The rules for the administration of the 
Fund were then submitted and adopted. 
They included the appointment of Sir E. 
Durning-Lawrence, Bart., M.P., as Presi- 
dent; Dr. Blake Odgers, Q.C., as Chair- 
man; Mr. Frank Preston, Treasurer ; 
and the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, Secretary. 
It is provided that the fundamental rule, 
which declares that the Fund is to be 
used for the purchase of sites and~ the 
erection thereon of buildings with open 
trusts, cannot be altered. No part of the 
Fund is to be bestowed as a gift, but the 
trustees may, if they think fit, remit the 
payment of interest. 

Cordial votes of thanks to the Chairman 
and the Secretaries, Mrs. Blake Odgers 
and Miss L. Martineau, brought the 
meeting to a close. 


A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 
“ So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 

How good it is for us in these rushing 
days to pull up and pause at Christmas. 
It is good for us to quietly still our hearts, 
and let Christmas thoughts have free way 
with us: to spare if only half an hour in 
sitting over a fender and gazing into a 
sympathetic fire. 

What does Christmas mean ? 

It means to the general Christian the 
birth of Christ in Bethlehem (Nazareth 
still being robbed of its claim), the advent 
of the Saviour of men, the sacred anni- 
versary of the most supernatural event in 
history. 

It means to the official theologian the 
Incarnation, God come down in human 
form, the Word made flesh, Immanuel, 
God with us. 

It means to our own affection child- 
hood, motherhood, fatherhood, Annuncia- 
tions, Nativities, Madonnas, all the 
hallowed familiarity of home and family ; 


to our imagination it stands for legend 
and romance, poetry and a sweet wonder 
story, the lonely hills, and the sleeping 
flocks, the waiting angels and the watch- 
ing shepherds, the silent night and the 
star-lit radiance, the sudden voice of a 
heavenly host. 

It means to our associations with 
the past joyous old English games and 
customs, the holly branch and the mistle- 
toe bough, the Yule-log and the Christmas- 
tree, quaint Noel carols and midnight 
carollers, merry bells in old village 
churches, simple worshippers on bended 
knees ; whilst to our present practice it 
means, moreover, goodwill and good 
cheer, greetings to friends far and near, 
gracious charities to the poor, and an 
opening of the heart a little wider to 
brother and neighbour. 

There is a wealth of warm religion, 
social feeling, personal memory in all these 
things which no Svrooge, nor yet all his 
tribe, can ever steal from our hearts, or 
turn into dross. For, year by year, these 
memories mellow down a little more, as 
our joy has to be tempered with sorrow 
(oh! how bitter is the sorrow this year !) ; 
and hence these associations cling a little 
more closely, a little more pathetically, 
yet not without joy; and all this rich 
Christian sentiment, which we partly 
inherit, partly create, what is it but the 
very poetry of life, freshening monotony 
and melancholy away, keeping the old 
world still young as a child, renewing 
interest and expectancy, and our hope for 
humanity. Does not our modern life, in 
London especially, need sorely the spon- 
taneity, the simplicity, the open-hearted 
informality of a homelier day? It is 
cramped by convention and prosperity, 
spoiled by ostentation and luxury, chilled 
by social pride, and starved by reserve. 
May not most of us, who are but matter 
of fact and commonplace, who worship 
expediency and common sense, live for 
outward results, crave for outward success, 
judge everything by statistics, and expect 
to be saved by our works—may not we, 
perhaps, at Christmas feel a little more 
tolerant towards those who have 
higher aims, a little less impatient with 
those who live for ideals, are not ashamed 
to dream dreams, and not affrighted by 
defeats. Christ stands for idealism and 
Christmas stands for Christ. 

Yes, Christmas means Christ: but in a 
special and spiritual way, surely, without 
realising which we know him imperfectly, 
and without reaching which we miss the 
secret of Christmas Day. The usual titles 
we bestow on Jesus partly reveal him to 
us, but partly hide him away. 

He is “the central figure in history” : 
not because of the space or importance 
which he holds in the world’s long records, 
but because he touched the highest in 
humanity, and remains its purest type to- 
day. 

He is “the Founder of Christianity ” ; 
but if by Christianity we mean either a 
code of conduct or a creed of doctrine, he 
was something more and better. From 
neither can we deduce the true Jesus. 

He is “the Great Teacher,’ and we 
make much of the teachings of Jesus, 
many of which may be quoted from his 
predecessors. But to think of him as a 
teacher alone, a purveyor of precepts, an 
instructor in religion and morals, a 
preacher of homilies on the graces and 
virtues, a narrator of parables, is to do 
him scant justice. 


He is “ the Great Exemplar,” a model 
whom we may copy, a pattern to whom 
we may look back, and ‘“ Back to Jesus” 
is just now a popular cry. But no 
amount of imitation becomes real 
possession ; only that is our own which 
we ourselves form. He is rather a 
prompter of our spiritual ambition, a 
challenger to the greatness in every man, 
an advancing figure always leading us like 
an angel presence, lighting us through the 
mist. ‘Christ in front,’ and we in 
pursuit, should be our thought. 

These and other titles do but half reveal 
Jesus. The specific element in Jesus, that 
which is absolutely original and inevitably 
vital, is to be found always, not in his 
teachings of themselves, nor in his pat- 
tern image however precious, but in his 
own free personality lying behind the out- 
ward, embodying the truth in flesh and 
blood, revealing it in a life with God, 
which has ever since gleamed as the light 
of the world. And whatever is original 
and germinal in Christ has hence been 
the essence of Christianity ever since. 
Christianity is an enshrined personality ; 
it began as a personal force, aroused per- 
sonal allegiance, is still a free appeal from 
Christ’s personality to ours, and its end is 
a personal God in communion with our 
personal being. In all life, human and 
divine, personality is the ultimate medium 
of apprehension, the mediator between 
God and man, the interpreter of men to 
each other. Ideas, truths, however great 
in themselves, either meander in vacant 
space, or slumber on library shelves, until 
they are made flesh and look at us through 
human eyes and speak to us with thril- 
ling voice. Abstract truths may exist in 
their own right, but life truths must pre- 
sent themselves with personal guarantees. 
Neither ethics nor theology can ever really 
save anybody until they are seen and felt 
in some interpreting personality. And we 
have learnt all this from Jesus. 

But what was the inner secret then of 
his own personal being? Was it not an 
intense realisation, a consciousness which 
became supreme, that the sense of God 
within him was itself divine, a very part 
of God’s life mingled with his, the word 
made flesh, a fact, not a figure of speech, 
a knowledge flooding his whole being with 
such full realisation that he could exclaim 
“Tand my Father are one.” That was 
his personality, individual intensely yet 
one with God, eternal yet held in a pass- 
ing world. Call the notion anthropomorph- 
ism, or any other affrighting name, but 
you cannot resist the feeling that God was 
in him, not represented by him, not re- 
vealed through him, but personally there 
in his personal nature, just as surely as his 
creative power is present in the world of 
matter. 

That was the realisation of incarnation ; 
not the doctrine of “the Incarnation,” for 
that is irregularly limited to Jesus alone, 
but the incarnation of God in man, 
realised in Jesus pre-eminently, but 
present in all humanity. That is no 
theologian’s creed but the ineffable central 
truth of the world, the point on which 
turns all man’s inner knowledge of God, 
the very essence of all religious conscious- 
ness, And there is the key to Christ’s 
personality, as it is to ours when the same 
mind is within us: this secret was his dis- 
covery: this is the holy of holies of 
Christianity : this is the deepest truth, the 
greatest gift of Christmas Day, putting an 
unspoken sanctity into even merriest 
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festivity, and glorifying the children’s 
carnival into a festival of the soul. 


FE. K. FREEsTON, 


AN OLD CHRISTMAS CAROLL. 


From an old volume, dating from early 
in the sixteenth century. The Caroll is 
prefixed to a translation of Sermons by 
Thomas a Kempis on -“ The Incarnation 
and Passion.” 


~ O Swrerest Jesus 
Come from Heaven, 
That life might to the world 
Be given. 
Of thee L’le write, of thee I’le reade : 
Thee will I seeke, thee will I sing, 
Jesus my dearest Lord, 
My Kinge. 
Thou pardon’st much 
To Lovers that 
Once loving thee, forsake 
, Thee not. _ 
Who loves not thee : 
What doth he here ? 
Who feastes in thee, he makes 
Good cheere ! 
O Manger-Heaven ! 
Wherein the price 
Of thousand worlds so poore- 
ly lyes. 
Which now appeares, 
And now lyes hidde, 
And then is knowen when 
published. 
’Tis Soules delight, 
"Tis all our Glorie, 
Jesus, to reade thyne humble 
Storie. 
Thou gavest it once, 
Whilest here thou wert 
Still to be kept in faith- 
full hart. 
Lets now reioyce ; 
Loe Christ is here 
Let Captive soules putt off 
their feare. 
Though lost indeed 
And cast in gayle 
Our Christ is come to be 
our Bayle. 
I naked was 
(Yet knew it not) 
Blind, lame, and poore, ah 
heavie lott! 
But Doctour Christ 
Is kindly come 
To eure the Lame, the blind, 
the Dumme. 
O how Thou lovest 
Us Father mild! 
To send, for Doctour, such 
a child. 
To quench our heates 
To heale our woundes 
And drayne the humour which 
abounds. 
O Jesu deare ! 
Whose heavenly light 
Makes day appear amidst 
our night. 
Thou art our priest, 
Our sacrifice, 
To cure the sinfull soule 
which dyes. 
But, 6 le aye 
This Carroll singe, 
T’me brother now to Christ 
My King. 
Grant Jesu, grant 
My hart may be 
A burning Sacryfice 
To Thee, 


THEA INOULRER. 


OBITUARY. 


ed 
LORD O’HAGAN. 


Wits deep regret, which will be especi- 
ally felt within the circle of our household 
of faith, we have to record the death of 
Lord O’Hagan. He succumbed last week 
at Springfoutein, near the Orange River, 
to an attack of enteric fever, contracted 
while on duty near that place with a 
detachment of his regiment of Grenadier 
Guards. 

Thomas Towneley, second Baron 
O’Hagan in the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, was the son of the first Baron, 
who was twice Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
by his second wife, Alice Mary, youngest 
daughter of Colonel Towneley, of Towne- 
ley, Lancashire, and of Lady Caroline, 
daughter of the second Earl of Sefton. 
He was born on Dec. 5, 1878, and suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1885. 

After the regular course of military 
studies at Sandhurst, Lord O’Hagan 
received a commission in the Grenadier 
Guards, and shortly afterwards was 
ordered to proceed to Gibraltar on garri- 
son duty. He was there for a year, and 
his superior officers have since testified 
to the zeal and intelligence with which 
he devoted himself to the duties of 
his profession during his stay at that im- 
portant outpost of the Empire. On his 
return home he was promoted to the rank 
of First-Lieutenant. But meanwhile the 
war in South Africa was beginning to 
assume a serious character, and many 
officers of the Guards were being ordered 
to the front. Soon his own turn came, 
and within a few days his preparations 
were made and he was on his way. At 
Capetown he only remained a few hours, 
and proceeded at once to the Modder 
River to join the 3rd Battalion of the 
Grenadiers under Lord Methuen. 
that moment, his movements followed 
the vicissitudes of the campaign. He 
took part in the relief of Kimberley, was 
at Paardeberg, accomplished with the 
Guards the famous march from Paarde- 
berg to Bloemfontein; later he entered 
Pretoria with Lord Roberts; then after 
various expeditions around the capital, 
he was sent to Koomatipoort, then back 
again to Pretoria and Bloemfontein. At 
last a portion of his battalion was sent 
down to defend the railway line and some 
drifts on the Orange River. It is there 
that after a campaign, so far gone through 
in spite of many risks, he caught the fatal 
fever. He was removed to the Hospital 
at Springfontein, but the disease had 
already progressed beyond hope of re- 
covery. 

Thus has ended a young life, full of 
promise, not so much on account of Lord 
O’Hagan’s high social position, as on 
account of the nobleness, dignity, and 
unaffected simplicity of his character. 
At an age when religious impressions have 


‘| usually had no time to manifest them- 


selves fully, Lord O’Hagan had embraced 
with singular lucidity and moral courage 
the principles for which our Free Churches 
stand, and those who have known him 
best are able to realise the great loss 
which his untimely death represents for 
the future welfare of our cause. It is, 
however, a consolation to know that he is 
succeeded in the title and family influence 
by his brother, the Hon. Maurice Towneley 
O’Hagan, who, like himself, is earnestly 
devoted to the interests of our liberal 
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faith. He is at present an undergraduate 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Only recently, Lady O’Hagan was wel- 
comed at Essex Hall on her return from 
South Africa. She had gone out last 
year in the hope that while engaged in 
nursing work she might be nearer to her 
gallant son. When the news came that 
the Guards had been ordered home, she 


hastened to embark for England to be in ~ 


time to receive her son on his return, and 
had the war been really at an end Lord 
O’Hagan would in all probability have 
been here’safe and well by this time. 

The hearts of all will go to the poor 
stricken mother in a case so sad and 
pathetic, and many prayers will be offered 
that the faith for which she and her 
children have witnessed so bravely in the 
past, may now be her strength and con- 
solation in this hour of trial. 


The death of Lord O’Hagan is a keen 
loss to the congregation of the Free 
Christian Church, Kentish Town, of which 
he was a member. LEHxactly a year ago, 
he attended service for the last time, and 
bade his friends an affectionate farewell, 
prior to sailing with his regiment for 
South Africa. Last Sunday morning, 
preaching on the subject of ‘‘ Providence,” 
the. Rev. Alexander Farquharson gave 
expression to the prevailing grief, making 
a most touching reference to his lordship’s 
sad death, and paying a high tribute to 
his memory. At the conclusion of the 
service, the “Dead March” in Saul was 


played. 


CHRISTMAS, 1900. 


Ir is the season when the sons of Man— 
If all the herald-angels sang was truth— 
With one accord should praise the holy 
plan 
That gives the victory to peace and ruth. 


But this poor World must tarry yet.a while 
And mar the order, yet, wherein she 
rolls ; 

anxious children rather sigh than 

smile, 

And loving calm must seek it in their 

souls. 


Her 


Christmas, this year, brings other moods 
than these. 
For angel-hymns we hear the cannon 
roar ; 
The cries of street-boys vending victories, 
And all the cruel harmony of War. 


The Nation is increased, but not the joy, 
Our dear ones die beyond the Ocean 
flood ; ; 
And, for the smiling of a heavenly Boy, 
We have parted spoil and garments 
rolled in blood. : 


Lift up your hearts! and cast your fears 


away, 
He snaps the bow and bids the battle 
cease ; a 
So shall the stormy night bring shining 
morn, 
And cares of conflict found the reign of 
peace. bs ERE PLS 
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THE POPE’S VISION. 
FOR OLDER CHILDREN, 


A MILLIow pounds sounds a large price 
for a picture ; but if it is true, as I have 
heard, that our British Government offered 
a million pounds for a certain picture I 
saw in Germany last summer, it was very 
wise and very economical of them to do so. 


Because this is a picture that can speak, | 


and one that speaks so clearly and so 
beautifully that, for my part, I should not 
be surprised if it would have saved us 
more than sixty million pounds in thig one 


year alone. Now, I will try to tell you 
a little of what it told me; and someday 
I hope you will see it too, and that it will 
It will not 
tell you just the same as it told me, for it 
every body—very 
simply to simple people, and more wisely 
to more learned ones, and to some people 


speak to you as it did to me. 


speaks differently to 


it will not speak at all. 


Now I will tell you in my own words, as 


nearly as I can, what the picture said: 


Once upon a time there lived an old 


Roman Catholic Pope. Now the Pope, as 


you know, was at one time ruler and 


minister over the whole Christian Church. 


He was supposed to be the Shepherd of 


all the people of the world, and it was his 
business to rule, to teach, to guide all 
Christians until his Master himself came 
back to earth. 


One day overcome by the sorrows: of 


this world, and feeling as though the 
dark clouds of life were too heavy to 
be enaured, and go thick as to hide 
from us the faintest gleam of heaven, 
at last almost in despair he sank on his 
knees and began to pray for light. He 
knelt down before a great window, 
which opened out where nothing could 
be seen but the sky and clouds. As he 
prayed for light he drew aside the great 
curtains and looked out, but the heavens 
looked dark and wintry, and he felt as 
though there were no God to answer his 
prayers. 

But presently there came into his mind 
the thought of a young saint who had 
lived.a beautiful Christian life in dark 
heathen ages—her name was Barbara— 
and when still quite a girl she was very 
good and beautiful and already wonder- 
fully learned. But her father was so 
proud of her scholarship and so much 
afraid that her beauty would lead her 
among the pleasures and distractions of 
society, amidst which her learning might 
be forgotten, that he had a great tower 
built for her, where she was shut away 
from the world and lived alone with her 
books. She did not feel lonely however, 
because to her the books seemed alive, 
and through them she seemed to be 
always speaking with men and women 
she had never seen—till at last she 
felt as though she were living among 
the very best companions of all the ages. 

Now about the time when she was 
grown to womanhood she read the story 
of the young carpenter who preached 


‘about the love of God and the beauty of 


His world, until he was crucified by his 
countrymen. 

After this she became a Christian, 
because she seemed to have found her 
true Master, who could teach her all that 
was truly worth knowing, and whose 
cause was the most worthy of all to be 
served. But angry indeed was her heathen 
father when he knew of her conversion, for 


it seemed to him worse than all the follies | 


of the worldhehad shut herfrom. Sodeter- 
mined was he to turn her from her new faith 
that he ordered her to be cruelly tortured, 
and when this would not make her deny 
her religion, with his own hands he put 
her to death. Then, says the legend, 
the anger of Heaven was shown there and 
then by a flash of lightning which killed 
the merciless father where he stood. 

To this day the Catholic sailor, we are 
told, will pray to Saint Barbara for help 
amid the storm when the clouds are dark 
and the lightning flashes. And indeed, 
amidst the dark old ages of heathen 
cruelty and ignorance, it is a gertle brave 
woman, such as the beautiful young 
Barbara, who seems to be a gleam of light 
to show us that in all ages of the world 
there were good and saintly men and 
women who loved truth and duty to God 
above everything else on earth. : 

No wonder, then, that as the Pope gazed 
up sorrowfully into the dull sky, the first 
gleam of light which seemed to come into 
his soul was the memory of a saint like 
Barbara, who was counted the saint of 
light amidst clouds and storms. Then as 
she seemed to be there before him, he 
began to pray to her, and hope came back 
again until he dared to ask her, as I think, 
to open the heavens and show him the 
very face of God Himself. 

Could even Saint Barbara do this ? 
Can the most holy saint, either dead or 
living, reveal to the eyes or to the soul of 
mortal man the vision of Him who created 
the heavens and the earth? That must 
depend upon ourselves. The saints and 
teachers of every age may take us by their 
thoughts and by their lives to the place 
where God is; but it depends upon our 
lives and thoughts, upon our gift of seeing 
whether when we are carried into God’s 
presence we can see Him there or not. 

But Barbara, knowing that the Pope was 
himself a saint, smiles back at him in 
answer to his prayer, and her smile seems 
to carry him out under the open sky; 
earth melts away, and he finds himself 
buried in the impenetrable clouds of 
heaven. But a growing light all about 
him shines through more and more, until 
suddenly the mists scatter and break; 
two beautiful children come running, 
flying with baby wings past the Pope, 
between him and Saint Barbara, and 
settle on his very window-sill. Then as the 
heavy clouds all sink down beneath his 
bended knees, his papal crown in 
reverence removed from his grey locks, 
he looks up eagerly towards the light. 

And did he see God? No man can 
answer that, for the highest visions of 
each soul can never be retold. But, in the 
picture, he is looking up in rapt joy, as 
though his whole soul were singing with 
wonder and love, and rising up like a 
flame of pure prayer to the God of Love. 

And what is it that the picture shows 
as the answer to his prayer that he might 
see God? Is it something which shall 
clear away the clouds and darkness of this 
sad earth and show to us all amongst the 
doubts and trials of life that Light of 
heaven by which the universe is moved 
in love? All that the picture shows is a 
simple young mother carrying her baby 
boy. 

And is that all the Pope is looking at? 
What marvel can it be that strikes such 
wonder and such joy deep into his heart ? 
Is the mother’s brow girt with a crown 
of flashing gold and priceless stones ? 


1 Does she tread upon the clouds with 


queenly, conquering might ? Or is there 
some unearthly light of power and pride 
or more than mortal wisdom in her gaze ? 
No; she is only a woman simply clad, the 
robethrownoverher head, half carried from 
her by the breeze of heaven. She is only a 
young girl, stepping half timid upon the 
soft clouds of heaven and pressing her 
cheek gently against the brow of her 
child. And he is looking out as his 
mother does, solemn and silent, into the 
mysteries of heaven, of life, of God; 
fearless only in the knowledge of an 
Almighty power whose love upholds the 
universe. Yet to see even this much in 
the picture is to see behind what is painted 
there, for there is nothing more wonderful 
than a young mother whose pure gaze 
seems to protect her from the world’s 
wickedness and despair, and in her arms a 
little boy resting in his mother’s love and 
with the dawn of manhood’s nobility 
already on his face. 

Only a mother and her child! Yet the 
the old man and the young saint as they 
look at them find themselves lifted above 
the clouds of earth into the light of 
eternal heaven. God’s messengers prepare 
their way, and the soft mists which yield 
to their approach are radiant with myriad 
angel faces. 

To the Catholic Pope this may have 
seemed indeed the vision of God, for to 
him it was no ordinary mother, no ordinary 
child ; but according to his belief, Jesus, 
even as a little child, was actually God 
Himself. But can his vision be to us a 
revelation of life’s eternal Light? In an 
earthly mother and her earthly child 
can we see God? Perhaps very few of 
us can. And yet the young artist who 
painted the picture must have been able 
to, because, no matter what his creed, he 
himself must have painted from the real 
living mothers and children he had known. 
The little herald angels, we are told, are 
portraits of two small boys who used to 
watch the painter from a window opposite 
his studio. Something about the ordi- 
nary people he met must have seemed 
to him so beautiful that he felt he 
was looking straight at God Himself, 
when he saw simple women with their 
little children. To the young artist, 
who was called Raphael the Divine, 
the whole of this life was like a great 
and wondrous picture of God’s paint- 
ing. And the reason why. he could see 
so much more beauty and holiness in 
ordinary things than most people can, was 
because he himself was a creator of 
beautiful and holy things. Thus he came 
to know God just as we may come to 
know Raphael—not by really seeing his 
face, but by knowing and loving his 
works, until he seems a very near and 
real companion and teacher, 

And we, too, may come to know God 
like this. For though we cannot all be 
great painters or writers, yet if we try to 
live truly and beautifully we shall some- 
times feel, when alone in the fields, or 
looking at the stars, or when in the pre- 
sence of simple people with hearts of 
love, as though we were actually talking 
with God and looking at Him face .to 
face. We can never really see His face 
with our eyes, or hear His voice with 
our ears; yet He speaks to us, and we 
see Him, in all the wonder and beauty 
of His works, and most of all in the 
faces of those we love, like the mother 
and. the little child in that great picture. 

J, H. Wioxsrzsp, 
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BUT YET REJOICE. 


Tue last Christmas of the century! 
And dare we rejoice in it, with the 
heavy cloud still hanging over South 
Africa, with the vivid memory of all 
the agony that war must always bring, 
and the haunting dread that there must 
have been too much truth in the re- 
ports of those cruel things done by our 
troops to defenceless women and 
children in the work of “‘ pacification ” 


of the country; and whatever our, 


judgment or suspense of judgment as 
to the responsibility for this disastrous 
conflict, the knowledge of so many 
broken hearts and silent homes, so 
many hearts embittered, and the 
terrible legacy of suffering and loss, of 
distrust and grievous fears for the 
future well-being of the country — 
remembering these things, can we dare 
to rejoice ? 

And yet if we dare not, the hope of 
the world is dead. For this joy of our 
Christmas thanksgiving is no selfish 
joy. It is the gladness of pure, un- 
selfish love. It is a going out from 
self, in helpfulness, in heartfelt sym- 


‘pathy, a welcoming once more of that 


purer spirit of humanity, which came 
with the little child of Nazareth, and 
which none of the cruelty, the treachery, 
the base dishonour of the world has 
been able to destroy. Hyen if we are 
down-cast and ashamed, we must not 
shut out from our hearts and homes, 
or from the thanksgiving in our 
churches, the light and gladness of 
that better advent. We may confess 
our own unworthiness, we may accept 
the stern rebuke, which the glance of 
that little child may bring to our hearts, 
and yet we must be glad that Love is 


still supreme, and Gop is in His 
heaven. 

One service, surely, in the immediate 
stress of this time, Christmas may 
render tous, breaking down the barriers 
of pride, of enmity, and all cruel selfish- 
ness. ‘‘ Love your enemies, even though 
you are convinced that they have 
wronged you. Nay, love your enemies— 
which is far harder—even if you must 
bitterly confess that you have wronged 
them, and that the wrong is irreparable. 
See that you understand them, that you 
reckon with what this war and their 
defeat must be to them, and so choose 
what shall be your policy of concilia- 
tion, of self-restraint, without resent- 
ment, in single-hearted determination 
to do what is best for the whole 
country.” 

It may seem to us that the century 
draws to its close in gloom ; not in pro- 
gress, but in turning back to some things 
of worldliness, of prejudice and passion 
and barbarism, which we had thought 
our country had long left behind; we 
may be inclined to take to ourselves 
those sad lines of Tannyson’s :— 


No doubt vast eddies in the flood 
Of onward time shall yet be made, 
And throned races may degrade. 


And yet we must look beyond the 
immediate dismay to a better hope. 
And most of all at this season, looking 
back over many years, remembering 
the old familiar voices, the love and 
rejoicing that have filled our homes, 
with each succeeding generation the 
music of the children’s voices, the 
strength and fearless integrity, the 
gentle unselfishness which have minis- 
tered in the world, the beautiful graces, 
the holy light, which have illumined 
lives of lowly discipleship, now passed 
into that deep silence, so eloquent of 
the things of Gop, where in truth they 
are now hidden, with Curist, in Gop— 
a world in which these things have 
been, and are, does not go permanently 
back, or lose its confidence in the ulti- 
mate victory of right and love. 

This, Tunnyson knew full well, after 
he had triumphed over his own personal 
SOrrow. 


Love is and was my Lord and King, 
And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend, 
Which every hour his couriers bring. 


Love is and was my King and Lord, 
And will be, tho’ as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 

Encompass’d by his faithful guard, 


And hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well. 


That is a message for every one, to 
whom this Christmas season must bring 
deep, personal sorrow. There is more 
than sorrow in the holy silence. There 
is the word of consolation and undying 
hope, and the revealing which only love 
can give. 

And whoever has learnt that lesson 
of the inward life, which is with Gop, 


cannot despair of the world. Thus the 
joy of Christmas, bringing benediction 
to our homes, must at the same time 
strengthen us as citizens, as brethren of 
every nation of the earth, to hold fast 
to righteousness with undaunted faith, 
to seek peace, and to pursue it. 


A CHRISTMAS VISION. 


In the early gloom of a wintry day, 
When the snowflakes hid the sky, 

With a cheery word, and amerry laugh, 
The town-folk hastened by. 


But the road of life had been rough for me, 
And I dreaded the time to come; 

For a burden of care was mine to bear, 
As I wended in silence home. 


Twas a Christmas-Hve, and memory tells 


How I welcomed the fire-light’s gleam, 
When after my toil there came a rest, 
And out of the rest, a dream ! 


For a calm unwonted around me fell, 
Enthralling each weary sense, 
And my troubled heart with gladness 
owned 
Its compassionate influence. 


Then a vision arose, and there swept a 
spell 
Of sacredness through the air, 
As the mind’s mysterious realm revealed 
A Presence before me there! 


In a shimmering beam of wondrous light, 
So real and fair to see, 

Was a visage, recalled from pictures old, 
And tenderly bent on me. 


Then my spirit thrilled with a fear new- 
born, 
For T knew his deathless name 
By the thorny crown he once had worn 
Through Calvary’s day of shame. | 


In his gentle arms, to his bosom kind 
He folded a motherless child ; 
While a little one clung to his raiment 
white, 
And looked up at him, and smiled. 


But I dared not speak, and I scarce could 
pray ; 
There was selfishness in my pain, 
And the vision divine seemed meaningless, 
For I wore the world’s hard chain. 


With a look unearthly sweet he stilled 
My pitiful restlessness, 
And my tears welled up, as the waters 
flowed 
From the rock in the wilderness. 


Then he whispered soft,—“O cease to- 
night 
From the trouble thy soul within ; 
And renew thy life in love’s dear light, 
And gather the children in!” 


Then, methought, I became asa little child, 
And I opened the portal wide, 
To welcome them in, from the cold and 
the dark, 
To the glory of Christmastide. 


And amid their glee, by the Christmas 
tree, 
The cares and the fears I bore, 
On the ripples of laughter drifted afar, 
And my heart was glad once more. -~ 


AmpBrose N, BuatrcHrorp. 
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UNTO US A SON. 


Unto us a Child is born, 

When the light has gone away, 
While the wintry dark is here, 
And the woodland lies forlorn, 
And the skies are wan and grey, 
And the seas are tempest-driven, 
In the midnight of the year 
Unto us a Son is given. 


Unto usa Child is born, 

When the life within doth drowse, 
Weary from the failing fight, 

And the spirit over-worn 

Low in desolation bows, 

By invading languors riven, 

In the midwatch of a night, 

Unto us a Son is given. 


Father! since the Child is born, 
Now we speak Thy Perfect Name. 
Grant of Thy dear charity 
All the mercy of this morn 
O’er our hearts may keep its claim, 
Lifting them on wings to heaven : 
That ourselves Thy sons may be, 
Unto us Thy Son be given. 

A. B. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


Bexotp how he loved. The old, old 
story of Jesus and his love. The sensa- 
tion one experiences on Christmas Day is 
that of a traveller, who, after traversing a 
long dark tunnel in a stifling atmosphere, 
comes almost suddenly upon the full blaze 
and light of day, and into the sweet fresh 
air. The life and teaching of Christ, 7.e., 
Christianity pure and simple, comes upon 
us at this season like a blaze of light, like 
the sweet fresh air. All controversies, 
theories, disputes, wranglings, coldnesses, 
and mutual suspicions are passed through 
like things of darkness that have emitted 
a dank, suffocating atmosphere, and we see 
the simple, pure, bright light of the Truth, 
we breathe the life-giving air. Christianity 
is love—and it is nothing else. And love is 
like God’s blessed rain and sunshine, 
blessing all alike, the evil and the good, 
the just and the unjust—and its one dis- 
tinguishine mark is that it never faileth. 
Who could be found to deny that on this 
choicest of ali the days of the year ? 

We have tried everything, and i has 
jfuiled—that is a very common remark 
made by Christian society (but not 
generally on Christmas Day) through the 
mouth of its magistrates, Judges, school- 
masters, parsons, and all scrts and con- 
ditions of men ; therefore we must punish, 
we must fine, we must impress, we must 
scourge, we must kill. But O Christian 
society, Christianity is love, and it never 
faileth. At any other time people would 
say ‘“ Yes, that is a truism, and, therefore, 
we neglect to heed it.” At this season, 
with something different in the very air, 
it appears as a divine truth, and if we are 
not indeed disposed even yet to heed it, we 
yet feel as if it would be a blessed thing if 
we could heed it, and if we could catch 
some of the magic and enchantment of the 
thing. 

The world at this season is like a great 
child asking, “Is the old, old story a true 
story ?” or seems to be saying, ‘Tell me 
the old, old story until it proves itself at 
last-a true story.” What is it to love ? 
What manner of man was it who intro- 
duced this new reign of light and love? 
It is a strange thing that there should 


ever have been any doubt as to what) 


manner of man he was, as to what he said 
or did, or as to the import of what he said 
and did. Behold the man! God too! 
was He? How delightful! Yet why 
quarrel about it? The grave will soon 
enough help the reluctant unbelief of some 
of us. Meantime how opulent we are. 
Behold the man! Behold how he loved! 
Would he fight, would he sanction fight- 
ing, would he use violence under any 
circumstances? It sounds like a gross 
desecration to ask such a question. 

“ But suppose, but suppose,” vociferates 
the world, ‘that reason failed to settle 
disputes”? (though it is notorious that it 
is generally not reason that fails, it is 
temper), “would he not naturally resort to 
violence ? No! O Christian society, when 
reason failed, he would resort to love. 
And become the ‘laughing-stock of the 
civilised world? Very likely. But all 
the same he would not fail. A bruised 
reed would he not break, and the smoking 
flax would he not quench, he would bring 
forth judgment in truth. He would not 
fail nor be discouraged till he had set 
judgment in the earth. And even when 
civilisation ‘has done its utmost, its best 
and its worst to bring people to reason, 
and beholds the devastation of its violence, 
it yet trusts that even so amity, peace and 
good understanding will spring from such 
a soil. Such a faith at least deserves to 
remove its mountain. Extend the ques- 
tion into matters of trespasses against the 
state or person. He would not kill, starve, 
torture, scourge, fine, imprison, ostracise. 
Under his sway we have actually ceased 
for the most part to scourge, starve and 
torture ; we shall ere long cease also to 
lull, fine, imprison, ostracise. 

The word which Jesus puts in place 
of punish is forgive. True, love might 
not suddenly accomplish now all that 
it seems to promise, but even in its 
negative effect it would be triumphant, 
it would leave no black legacy such 
as force leaves behind it, of hatred, 
suspicion, fear, revenge. There are two 
ways of ruling, of teaching, of doing 
anything as regards conduct: one is 
to drive and punish, the other is to 
allure and forgive, or as Goldsmith so 
immortally expresses it, “to allure to 
brighter worlds and lead the way.” And 
indeed if we ourselves lived, as a normal 
thing, in brighter worlds, we should, as a 
normal thing, also allure others there, and 
lead the way. 

The Christ-like mind. What is it? The 
mind that wil! not even entertain thoughts 
that lead to violence, force, compulsion, 
that will not harbour revenge, malice, 
envy, pride, that never desires to punish, 
but only to forgive, that knows no fear, 
that seeks no reward, for trust and love 
contain in themselves their own exceeding 
great reward—the peace of trust, and the 
joy of love. If these things do not come 
home to us as frwe at this season, it is to 
be feared they never will: for now we try 
to set aside the great absorbing cares and 
tragedies, and trials and sorrows, and, 
emptying our hearts of much perilous 
stuff, we turn and become, at least for a 
few hours, as little children, light-hearted, 
full of leisure, and like the children full 
of mirth too, for who would carry the 
burden of tragedy and business and 
mouruing into their presence? And 
perhaps some day having wisely chosen 
to turn and become as a little child, we 
shall choose to abide by our choice, and 
walk in that path of trust and love and 


peace, with even a gay and a merry heart, 
making every day Christmas Day, every 
day lived as a child lives it. 

Meantime our seasons “of clear shin- 
ing” of the Christian Truth are as sparse 
as the red berries (the emblem of love) 
amidst their sea of green (the emblem of 
evergreen hope). Well, it is a blessed 
thing that there is this season, especially 
when the heart turns spontaneously to its 
true polarity—wearied of all else it turns 
like a child for its old, old story—of a 
man from God with God’s own love in his 
heart, teaching us to fill our human homeg 
with the light of the Eternal Home, 
that so 


Old friends, old scenes may lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see. 


H. L. H. Txomas, 


MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. 


“T cams,” said Jesus, “that they may 
have life, and may have it abundantly.” 
Measured by years his own life was but a 
meagre one. It did not reach half the 
term set forth by the Psalmist as the 
allotted span. Yet, as we think of that 
life, although by far the greater part of it 
is veiled in the silence of Nazareth, we 
have no sense of poverty or insufficiency. 
Our impression of what it was is, of 
course, derived from what we read in the 
Gospels, and when we note the brief space 
of time covered by the Evangelical narra- 
tives, we marvel at the result. According 
to a view once prevalent, the active life of 
Jesus extended over something like three 
years ; closer study of the records reduces 
this estimate by more than half. Fifteen 
or sixteen months are all that elapsed 
between the baptism and the crucifixion. 
And of the doings and sayings of the 
Master during most of even this brief 
period we are told nothing. Dr. Mar- 
tineau computes that the words and the 
events of only thirty-five days are 
related by the Synoptical writers. 
Thirty-five days of thought and love, 
of sacred teaching and holy ministry, of 
self-sacrifice for man and communion with 


‘God—thirty-five days, broken by wide 


gaps of silence—from the chronicle of 
these we recelve our impression of the 
life of Jesus. And yet who does not feel 
that that life was large, glorious, 
abundant! In meditating upon it, we 
forget the paucity of hours the Gospels 
include ; we wonder that in any career cn 
earth should be comprised such a suc- 
cession of spiritual experiences as are 
here revealed—emotions of unspeakable 
pity and sorrow, of deep, strange joy and 
exultation, of longing for human welfare, 
of love towards the unseen yet ever- 
present Father. How vivid and poignant 
are its moye salient moments! How 
intensely he lived in them—while he 
wrestled with temptation in the wilderness, 
while he spoke the pregnant sentences of 
the Sermon on the Mount, while he 
agonised and triumphed in Gethsemane! 
Such, indeed, were “crowded hours ’’—or 
crowded moments—‘“of glorious life,’ - 
with more of life in them than is to be 
found in the whole existence, through 
however many years prolonged, of a torpid 
mind, a dull heart, a mean, selfish un« 
aspiring spirit, a soul unstirred by human 
sympathies, insensible to the calls and the 
visitations of God. 

And does not this view of the life of 
Jesus help us to understand in what way 
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he is, or may be, a channel of more 
abundant life? The man who is imbued 
with his. spirit, having been inspired by 
his words and touched by the power of 
his example, is impelled to sympathy and 
service, and so is made a partaker of life 
in which otherwise he would have had no 
part. The man whose spiritual vision is 
cleared, whose spiritual sensibilities are 
quickened, by contemplating Jesus in 
prayer and in communion with a God who 
is nearer than any human friend, is 
enabled to realise that he, too, is related 
to a universe of thought and love to which 
before he was a stranger, and in which his 
soul finds uplifting and joy such as those 
who have not been awakened to their son- 
ship cannot know. And herein, what an 
amplitude of life! 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths ; : 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He 
most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best. J. C. Hirst, 


CRADLE THOUGHTS AT 
CHRISTMAS. 

Ir is the Festival of Childhood. We 
recall not the pains and struggles of the 
life and death of Jesus, but his babyhood, 
when Mary, the simple peasant woman of 
Nazareth, brought forth her first-born 
son, and she and Joseph the carpenter, 
looked upon the young child, and thought 
of all that might be the outcome of this 
fresh gift from God, so pure, so holy, so 
full of possibilities—thought of many 
things, and pondered them in their 
hearts, but thought of nothing so wonder- 
ful as the reality before them and the 
destined beauty of his life. 

And when we ponder on the promise of 
life in a young child given to us in our 
day—how great the vision! how glorious 
the hope! What added confidence and 
blessed expectation are ours because of 
the birth of a baby nineteen hundred 
years ago in Palestine! We look at the 
tiny baby in its cradle, which depends 
upon our care for its life; and think that 
the inspired genius, the philosopher, the 
man of indomitable will, once lay thus: 
Cromwell, Shakespeare, Plato once needed 
the constant care and watchfulness of 
nurse or mother, and the promise of 
their life might have been blighted by 
carelessness. What blessing for man- 
kind may be incarnated in the little child 
you call yours! Why is it here? What 
is its part in the world’s being and doing? 

You can help or hinder it in its most 
sensitive period : during its years of help- 
lessness and playfulness you have great 
power to mould or deform its conceptions : 
you who live near it will either help or 
hinder it inits development. It may be a 
great author when it grows to maturity, a 
statesman, a poet, a musician of consum- 
mate power, a king of men, a queen of 
women : be not anxious on this score, since 
Jesus has revealed a higher destiny. It 
will be infinitely more than is implied by 
any such career. It will be a child of 
God. The little child whose birth we 
celebrate this Christmas time has set forth 
in his own life what humanity is to be in 
the fulness of time—having himself 
grown into the measure of the stature of 
« perfect man, he thus shows what your 
child and every child shall be when it 
fulfils the divine purpose. It may not 
attain that end here in this life, but some 


time in God’s eternity it will attain and 
No grander destiny 
Trouble not about the 
lower attainments when this is assured to 


will be like Christ. 
is conceivable. 


those who humbly seek. 


How will you help this immortal soul 
to realise its immortality and live with 
A few years are yours in which to 
help it or hold it back. Will you guide it 
to the true light ready to guide every man 
coming into the world; guide it to the source 
of good and truth to which you look yourself, | 
so that it may no longer depend on your 
guidance, but may live with God? Or 
will you give it false directions which lead 
it to empty voids and troubled thoughts 
You may 
make it dependent on many comforts of 


God ? 


and breaking of the heart? 


body and much luxury of surrounding, 


you may separate it from the poor and the 
needy by a golden chain, train it in 
habits of selfishness through your selfish 
affection, seek for it visible superiority to 


the common lot of men, a relative success, 
and even sacrifice your own personal well- 


being to its amusements, falsify your own 
ideals of good that you may minister to 
its pleasures, and in so doing you shall 


shroud both lives in gloom ere many years. 


The Holy Child bids us live the simple 


life seeking no gain through others’ loss. 


The attainment he sets before us excludes. 


no one, invites us to the needy, the poor, 
and the ignorant: he _ breaks 
barriers, uplifts all to the same high level. 


Luxury and embroidery are impossiblé to 
any conception of the manger-cradle, and 
devotion to exclusive refinements can find 


no place in the Christ life. 

What will you teach your child? The 
way of Christ, or the way of Mammon? 
Real goodness and the desire to share it 
with all, or the seeking of distinction and 
separation from the crowd ? 


and jealousy ? Life leading to fuller life, 


or death from which must come painful 
resurrection ? Choose life, that thou and 
thy seed may live,—the life that was in 


Christ. PrirtstLteEy Prime. 


“THE HOLY CHILD JESUS.” 


Hourness is not a trait we often connect 


with childhood. We think of it as belong- 
ing to maturity. We associate it with 
effort, repression, austerity. And these 
are repugnent to our thought of child- 
hood. Our ideal child—the child who is 
just what a child should be—is fresh, un- 
constrained, spontaneous, open-minded, 
ingenuous, receptive, free. He is not 
studying himself, he is not repressing 
himself continually, because his instincts 
are right instincts, and his impulses good 
impulses. Well, that is true childish 
holiness: the rightness of a nature born 
to love what is good; that takes to it 
as its natural element; that is candid, 
truthful, docile, brave and affectionate. 
And childish wnholiness—is it not the 
miserable reverse?—to be born greedy, 
selfish, perverse, with likings for things 
base and harmful, with diseased appe- 
tites, and vicious propensities? Not in 
either case is it the deliberate choice of 
the child. Itis the happy or the miser- 
able prompting of a well or ill-balanced 
nature—a nature bent, acted on without 
forethought or afterthought in either case. 

Now, what makes the charm of the 
child’s holiness is this: that it comes 
without struggle, as the wild rose 
blossoms and the thrush sings; that it is 


down 


Peace and 
joy in the holy spirit, or war and hatred 


a part of nature, not won by painful 
efforts, and restrictions, and bitter ex- 
periences. These efforts, and restrictions, 
and experiences—ah! we know too well 
that they are the best most of us, in- 
heriting as we do such mixed natures, 
can attain to. Yes, to strive and 
struggle and reach with difficulty ‘is 
the utmost most of us can hope for, 
and it has its own reward. But to 
inherit by birthright all this fruit of 
labour and of pains, to be at home from 
the first in what is good and pure, not to 
know the backward drawings of lower 
things, to breath in what is gentle and 
loving and generous, and high-minded as 
one’s native air—that is, indeed, the 
choicest inheritance of a human spirit. 
And when a child is born so—so captiva- 
ting, so charming is the freshness and 
naturalness of its virtue that we hardly 
recognise it as the same thing we know in 
its pinched and dwarfed form in our own 
life. 

The holy child is not, then, the pre- 
maturely aged child, the self-conscious 
child—not the one who anticipates the 
experience of manhood. He is simple, 
free, open-hearted, glad, hopeful, inno- 
cent, trustful, loving. His instinct is to 
be good and to believe in goodness— 


_to be generous, to be true, to be gentle. 


There is nothing laboured or artificial 
about him, nothing of that attempt to 
wind oneself up to an unnatural level, 
nothing to repel or estrange us. 

Are there such children? Yes, now 
and then. I think Jesus was such a child. 
I don’t think the man Jesus could have 
grown out of a greedy, domineering, ill- 
natured child, who cheated his playmates 
at games, or was afraid to tell the truth, 
or who was always looking out for the 
biggest piece of anything nice, or who 
hated to learn. We know hardly any- 
thing about Jesus’s childhood; and this is 
quite natural, because its little incidents 
and events were just such as happened in 
many another house in Nazareth. But 
the little fragment or two we have fit in 
with this idea of him. He simply grew 
up, stronger and wiser daily ; glad, fear- 


‘less, unsuspicious, delighting every one 


who knew him. What more could we 
want to know of him? What more would 
we want any child to be? 

But, even if there were no such chil- 
dren, we should still do well to imagine 
them. One.such, pictured in a charming 
book, is well known. A little boy born 
into common and meagre surroundings— 
in a shabby New York street—but born 
also into the inestimable inheritance of a 
wholesome and beautiful nature, both 
outward and inward: a brave, truthful, 
tender, sweet disposition, a quick and 
docile mind. He made friends with every 
one; He admired without envy; He 
sympathised without hurting any one; 
he was glad, and frank, and _pure- 
hearted. By and by a strange altera- 
tion came in jhis fortunes; he was 
turned into the heir to a great earldom; 
he was transplanted into an English 
castle, and into a kind of life he never 
dreamed of. His daily companion was a 
selfish and morose old grandfather, who 
had never really loved any one, or tried to 
do a kind act in his life. But because this 
little fellow was so affectionate and 
generous himself, because he always 
expected to find kindness and goodness in 
others, because he was innocent and 
loyal himself, his new surroundings did 
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him no harm; he won the love of every 
one who met him. He ended by thawing 
and softening even the self-willed and 
hard-hearted old earl himself, and in 
really bringing out of him some of the 
goodness the little boy believed in. It 
is a fancy picture, but how potent to 
touch and win our distracted hearts ; how 
true in its picture of the divine power of 
an unstudied, warm, fresh, childish good- 
ness. What child would not like to be 
such a holy child ? What father or mother 
would not like their children to be such? 

That, truly, is what we should long and 
hope for. All the conditions, it is true, are 
not in our control. We cannot ensure 
just what powers and dispositions our 
children shall inherit ; but we may all do 
something to surround them with an 
atmosphere of peace and  love—an 
atmosphere of simplicity, of mutual trust, 
of the expectation of good from each 
other. Ob, how powerful that genial air of 
expectancy is to woo and win out of the 
soil of a child’s nature the hidden seeds of 
good. It is like the May sunshine to the 
earth. Not to be suspicious yourself; not 
to censure harshly ; not to dwell on the 
faults of others; to be uniformly gentle 
and considerate yourself ; to withhold the 
knowledge of evil; not to confuse the 
child’s sense of right and wrong by 
putting mere etiquette and decorum on 
the same level; to bring beautiful 
examples in your child’s way; to treat 
trust, and fidelity, and courage, and kind- 
ness as matters of course; to let it feel 
them as the habit of its home: in these 
ways, and such as these, we may every one 
of us help our children to find goodness 
natural and congenial to them. This 
delicate and exquisite human instrament 
is meant to be in tune; it ought not to 
vibrate to all the discords, and only now 
and then hit on the right key. Nor ought 
we to spend our life in merely getting it in 
tune. We want it to be in tune from the 
first, ready to take its part in the divine 
harmony of life. 

Jesus, I trust, will not always be the 
‘exception. No; he is the type, the hope, the 
precedent for all. 
development continues, if our progress be 
deep and true, all our children shall be 
holy children, born to goodness; joyous, 
beautiful, and at home in it. 

S. Farrineron. 


“GIFTS UNTO MEN!” 


Curistmas mid arctic ice: Christmas 
neath tropic sun. 

Christmas on rain-clad hills: Christmas 
in deserts dry : 

Christmas where buds are green; where 
Spring has scarce begun : 

Christmas where Autumn sheaves 
golden glory lie : 

Around the rolling world, in every tongue 
and _clime, 

Glad Christmas carols ring; glad bells 
exultant chime. 


Love for the frozen heart: rest for the 
burning brain: 

Hope in the mist of tears: shade in the 
desert strife : 

Light for the budding soul, untouched of 
sin and pain: 

Songs for the Harvest-home in the even- 
tide of life: 

Christ hath a gift for all! 
holy mirth, 

« Glory to God on high! Peace and good- 
will on earth!” H, W, Hawzes. 


in 


Ring out in 


attack of influenza. 


One day, if our human 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 


be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.| 


aan aa ane 
Atherton (Chowbent Chapel).—A member of 


the congregation has presented to the Rev. J. J. 
Wright the latest edition, in half-morocco, of “ The 
Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
and extensions, a commodious and well fitted-up 
cellar-kitchen, with a large and well-lighted class- 
room above it, for Sunday and day school purposes, 
have just been completed. These were opened on 
Monday last, when the eightieth birthdsy of Mrs. 


By certain alterations 


Hodson, an old member of the chapel, and a former 


teacher in the Sunday-school, was suitably cele- 
brated. 
the chapel, and the many other generous helps 
which he and his family have rendered in various 


In addition to his offer of a fine organ for 


ways, Mr. Charles Eckersley, J.P., has now offered 
to build a vestibule and organ chamber. This is 
to bein exact keeping with the chapel in style, and 
will cost £700. 

Bootle.—Rather more than a month ago the 
Rev. J. Morley Mills gave a lecture in the Free 
Church, entitled “ From Paganism to Christianity,” 
tracing the bistory from the earliest times to the 
coming of Augustine to this country. On Sunday 
week he gavea further lecture, continuing the story 
fiom that point to the time of Wiclif, The Bootle 
Times devotesa column and a half to a good report 
of the lecture. At a recent meeting of the Literary 
Society, held on Monday evening, the Rev. H. D. 
Roberts gaye his lecture, ‘Four hundred miles on 
foot among the Maories and hot lakes of New Zea- 
land,” illustrated by lantern views. 

Chatham.—On Wednesday week a conversazione 
was given by the Sunday-school teachers when a 
large number of friends assembled, and the enter- 
tainment was of a varied and excellent character. 

Chichester.—On Sunday last the Rey. C. A. 
Hoddinott resumed his pulpit duties after an 
absence of over three weeks through an acute 
During the interval the ser- 
vices were ably conducted by Mr. Councillor Morris 
Bew (solicitor). 

Deal.—Our mid-week meetings were closed for 
the year on Tuesday, when a successful gathering 
was held, and the children sang hymns by deno- 
minational writers (including the Christmas hymn, 
“Tt came upon the midnight clear”), and some of 
the members gave suitable readings or recitations. 

Derby.—The biennial Bazaar and Sale of Work, 
in aid of the funds of Friargate Chapel, was opened 
on Thursday, Dec, 13, by the Hon, F. Strutt, J.P. ; 
Mr. Franklin Winser, J,P., of Nottingham, Presi- 
dent of the North Midland Association, in the 
chair. The Rev. J. Birks explained that they 
needed £150, and hoped to raise £200, so as to 
enter on the New Century with a good balance, for 
the support of their work. ‘The chairman having 
referred to the work of his Association, and the 
principles of Unitarianism, in which he wasa strong 
believer, spoke of the early connection of Dr. Mar- 
tineau with Friargate Chapel, and the family 
associations of the Hon, F. Strutt with the congre- 
gation. Mr. Strutt, in declaring the bazaar opened, 
said he was always glad to help their wok. His 
grandfather and great-uncle had worshipped there 
during the ministry of Mr. Higginson, and had also 
been educated in his school. On the motion of Mr. 
S. D. Hall, seconded by Councillor Wilkins, a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Strutt 
and the chairman. ‘The sale was continued on Fri- 
day and Saturday, and the total receipts amounted 
to £160. 

Dewsbury (Appointment)—The Rev. J. 
Morgan Whiteman bas accepted an invitation to 
the pulpit of Unity Church. 

Dromore (co. Down).—A very enjoyabie con- 
cert was given in the schoolroom on Thursday 
evening, 13th inst. The audience was large and 
appreciative, the performers capable and popular, 
$0 that a most agreeable evening was spent. Since 
the appointment of the Rev. A. Davison, the 
attendance at morning and evening service has been 
most encouraging, and he has already won the con- 
fidence of the congregation. 

Dunmurry (co. Antrim),—On Thursday even- 
ing, 13th inst., Mr. John M‘Clelland Martin, of 
Belfast, very kindly gaye a lantern lecture on 
“ Paris and the Exhibition,” on behalf of the funds 
of the Sunday-school, the Rev. J. A. Kelly in the 
chair. The views were of great excellence, and the 
lecture was much enjoyed. After hearty votes of 
thanks to lecturer and lanternist (Mr. A. R. Hogg, 
of Belfast), the meeting closed with the “ National 
Anthem.” Mr. Kelly’s memorial of the late Mr. 
H. J. M’Cance, referred to in our last issue, may be 
had for 6d. and postage, from the Ulster Unitarian 
Christian Association, 35, Rosemary-street, Belfast. 


almost entirely due. 


possible than ever before. 


Guildford.—The Young People’s Sale of Work 
took place on Dec, 14, and was opened by Mrs. 
Edwin Ellis. The stalls were prettily arranged, e0 
that the Ward-street Hall looked quite picturesque, 
Many friends from a distance were present. ‘The 
Rev. Hubert Clark, of Meadrow, Godalming, ex- 
pressed the good wishes of the visitors. At the 
opening of the sale a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mrs. Edwin Elfis for her unfailing sympathy with 
the aims and aspirations of the church, and at the 
conclusion a similar mark of gratitude was paid to 
Mrs. Newenham, to whom the success of the sale is 
A capital musical programme 
was arranged. 

Halstead (Essex).—Mr. W. H. *Shrubsole’s 
sermon on Sunday week was on “The Origin and 
Growth of the Idea of God,” showing how, with 
the growth of moral ideas through countless ages, 
the conception of God had also been exalted, so 
that now fuller and nobler thoughts of Him were 
Some careful notes of 
the sermon appeared in the Halstead and Colne 
Valley Gazette. 


Heaton Meoor.—The new school-chapel in 


King’s Drive was opened on Saturday, Dec. 8, and 
is to be known as the Heaton Moor Free Church, 
The congregation has hitherto met ia the Reform 


Hall. The new building has cost £2,060, towards 
which the District Association granted £1,100, and 


there is ground for the subsequent erection of a 
church. The opening service was conducted by the 
Rev. Priestley Prime, and the sermon preached by 
the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson. 
Reform Hall, a public meeting was held. The chair 
was taken by Mr. Edward Ashworth, who declared 


After tea at the 


the basis of their union to be worship of the Father 


in spiritand in truth, The Rev. H. Enfield Dow- 
son gave an address, in which he dwelt on the 
forward movement of religious thought and life in 
the century. He thanked God that the old see- 
tarian spirit was dying out. 
which they ought to rejoice more in the century 
now dying than in the growth of this brotherly 
spirit. 


There was nothing at 


Referring to the changes of religious 
thought and belief, he said that they, as Unitarians, 


taught the presence in the world of the Living God. 
They were not afraid of science, or of truth. The 


principle in their minds was that truth was God 


speaking in humanity. They did not fear that dis- 
coveries could upset this foundation of their faith. 


Discoveries only revealed truth more brightly than 
before. He thanked God that he was the minister 
of a church that had always given him that liberty 
which was the handmaid of truth. He would not 


exchange the glorious freedom that he enjoyed as 


a minister of that little church for a high creed- 
bound position in the Church under the authority 
of the State. Taking the national spirit of to-day, 
he was not prepared to say that they were in the 
midst of a forward movement. He had never felt 
sadder at heart than he did now as a citizen of this 
great country. People sometimes talked in a 
scoffing spirit of the Nonconformist conscience. 
He believed it might be the salvation of the 
country if they had the courage of their faith and 
opinions. Nations were subject to the laws of God 
as much as men. He hoped the new church would 
be an influence on behalf of righteousness, justice, 
liberty, and goodwill between man and man. Mr, 
G. W. Rayner Wood addressed the meeting as a 
representative of the Manchester District Associa- 
tion. The Rev. S. A. Steinthal and the Rev. 
Priestley Prime having spoken, the Rev. P. K. 
Batchan, Congregational minister at Heaton Moor, 
speaking of the interior of the school church, said 
he considered it ideal for its size. He congratulated 
the congregation on their minister, and he congratu- 
lated himself on being present at their opening 
meeting, where he felt the influence of freedom 
around bim. He commented upon the various 
uses in England and Scotland of the designation 
Bree Church,” a term which, he said, assumes a 
superiority to the Church from which its members 
emerged. No Church, however free, is free from 
bias. But, added Mr. Batchan, you and I are free 
to respect. each other. In the fellowship of Chris- 
tianity we worship the same Father. The Rev. fe 
F, Kinloch, Presbyterian, humorously remarked 
that he sometimes heard strange and erroneous 
definitions of Presbyterianism, but even stranger 
ones of Unitarianism. He congratulated them 
upon the attractive appearance of the church, and 
wished them success. Mr. Frank Harland, speak- 
ing as one who had been actively associated with 
the congregation, sketched the origin and progress 
of its formation. After a short speech by the 
Rev. B. C. Constable, of Stockport, Mr. Hans 
Renold made a financial statement, and votes of 
thanks brought the meeting to a close. 

Hull._On Wednesday, Dec. 12, at a meeting of 
the Workers’ League, Mr. W. Graham in the chair, 
Mr. W. Davison opened a discussion on ‘“‘ Should the 
British Empire be extended?” advocating concen ~ 
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tration of resources and progress within present 

limits. Last Sunday the morning service was con- 

ducted by the Rev. H. Rawlings ; in the evening 

ue Rev, P. H. Wicksteed preached on “ Lethe and 
unoe,”’ 

Leigh (Lancashire).—A Sale of Work was held 
in the schoolroom on Saturday last, opened by Mrs. 
J. W. Barlow, of Atherton. The Rev. A. H. Dol- 
phin presided, and was supported by Mr, C. P. 
Scott, M.P., Revs, Dr. Karfoot (Congregationalist), 
and J. J. Wright; Mr. M.’S. Burrows, J.P. 
(Baptist), and others. The sum of £51 was 
realised in aid of church expenses and decoration 
fund. 

London: George’s-row Domestic Mission.— 
Mr. Summers gratefully acknowledges 103. from 
“H. i,” and a few articles from unknown friends. 

Manchester: Upper Brook-street.—On Sun- 
day evening last the monthly popular service was 
he!d. These services are devoted to the considera- 
tion of questions of general public interest, and the 
pulpit is usually occupied by the representative of 
£ome nationality or race other than our own, or by 
the known representative of some public movement. 
Last Sunday the speaker was Mr, J. F. Green, Secre- 
tary of the International Arbitration Association 
and Secretary of the Society of Friends of Russian 
Freedom. His subject was “The Struggle for 
Freedom in Russia,” upon which he delivered an 
eloquent and stirring appeal. After service the 
Social Hour was held in the schoolroom, One night 
each month the congregation adjourns to the 
schoolroom after evening service, where tea and 
coffee are served, and a qniet hour passed with 
music and conversation. Last Sunday, in addition 
to Mr. Green, we had two distinguished visitors in 
the persons of Mr. Williams, Secretary of the 
African Association, and the Rey. Mr. Smith, both 
of them gentlemen of colour, and both cultured 
representatives of their race. Mr. Williams, who 
had spoken at a previous popular service, gave a 
short address, and Mr. Smith sang some melodies, 
It is an innovation to have any speaking at the 
Social Hour, but we were all glad to hear Mr. Wil- 
liams, and to cheer him in his great task of guiding 
and guarding his much oppressed race. 

Pepperhill, near Halifax.—On Sunday last the 
services at this isolated Unitarian outpost were 
conducted by Mr. W. F. Clay and Mr. Fred Clayton, 
both of Leeds, the former in the afternoon, and the 
latter in the evening. Despite the boistervus 
weather, there were good congregations, and a very 
hearty welcome was given to Mr. Clay, whose con- 
nection with Pepperhill as a lay-preacher extends 
about twenty-six years, but whom illness com- 
pelled to relinquish this work about seven years 
ago. The congregation is entirely composed of 
working people, many of them residing long 
distances from the chapel. Too much cannot be 
said in praise of the manner in which they carry on 
the work, and they are worthy of all encourage- 
meat in the energy they display in maintaining and 
endeavouring to spread a liberal and_ practical 
religion, The services were bright and hearty, 
the discourses appropriate to the occasion, and 
altogether the gathering was very helpful. 

Portsmouth: High-street.—Mr. G. Cosens 
Prior is delivering course of lectures, which 
began on Noy. 25, on “The Close of the Nineteenth 
Century and a Century’s Development of Relizious 
Thought.” The lectures have been attended by 
unusually large congregations, and have attracted 
much interested attention. Oa New Year’s Eve 
@ special service will be held with memcrial 
reference to Christ’s life and death. 

Richmond.—The ladies of the Richmond Free 
Church held a quiet Sale of Work at The Kroll, on 
Thursday afternoon, Dec. 13. The bad weather 
did not prevent a good attendance ; a good sale of 
really good work, and a good financial result ; 
something over £60 was realised. ‘The ladies who 
have wrought for this sale desire to express their 
thanks to the many friends who have helped them 
to make it a success. 

Shefiield: Upper Chapel.—A pleasant eocial 
evening was spent in Channing Hall on Thursday, 
Dec. 13, by the teachers and elder scholars of the 
Sunday-school, when a presentation was made to 
Mr. KE. E. Chitty, who has been a most inde- 
fatigable worker in the school and its allied institu- 
tions during his four years’ stay in Sheffield, which, 
to universal regret, has now come to a close, owing 
to his departure to London. The present consisted 
of a gold watch chain, an engraved silver match- 
box, and a choice selection of books. The presenta- 
tioa was made by Mrs, Manning, and the Rev. J. B. 
Manning, Mr. Wm. Laycock, Mr. Moody, and Mr. 
Dung worth also spoke, all bearing warm testimony 
to the value of Mr, Chitty’s work. In acknow- 
ledging the gifts, Mr. Chitty appealed to all present 
to loyally support their school. During the evening 
an entertaining programme was carried out, and 
after supper the evening wound up with a dance. 
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in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-rced, 6.30 
p.M., Mr. E. Howarp. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m, “The Blessings of Peace,” and 7 p.m., 
“The Crime of War,” Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 p.M., Rev. F. W. STanuey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and 7P.M.,Rev. J. Paacs Hopps 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
“ Tnearnation,” 3.15 P.m., Christmas Carol Ser- 
vice, and 7 p.m. Christmas Cantata, Rev. 
Frank K, Freuston, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woors Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, MRosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epaar 
Dapuyn, 11.15 a.M., “ Life ia the Spirit,” and 
7 p.M., “The Song of the Angels.” . 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
aud 7 p.M., Rev. W. Luoyp. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawszs Hroxs, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FarquHarson. Morn- 
ing, “ Christmas—what is it?” Evening, “The 
Re-birth of Christ.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 A.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CHyNnowera Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.m, Rev. H. 8. Perris, M.A, 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. Jenkins Jonss. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. S. Farrineton. Service for 
Children, 3 p.m. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Lucx-. 
ING TAVENER, and 7 P.M. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. W. Woonpina, B.A. 


Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m ,- 


Mr. W. J. Hawkins, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Luox- 
Ing TAVENER. 
Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale,7 P.m., Rev. HaRoLp 
Ryxert, “ The Real Gospel of Peace” 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, 
Dr. MumMMERY, 


_ Oo 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.80 p.m. 
“Supply.” 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowland BIxt. 

BLACKPOOL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.y, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev, Davip Davis. 
BLAOXPOcL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bopzin Smita. 
Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Mortey Mixts, 

BournemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. C. C., Con. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. E, Czerepia Jongs, M.A. 

Bricuton,ChristChurch( FreeChristian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Lrvens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET, 

CanTEersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m, 
Mr. J. W. Brown. 

DEAL and WaLMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 'T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. S. Burrows 

EastBourneg, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.u. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. G. St. Crarr, 

GumprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Rev, E, S. Lang Buckuanp, 


Hastincs, Free Christian Church, South Terrace 
(opposite Recreation Ground), 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten, 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 

C, Haxcrove, M.A, 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev, A. CoppEN SMITH. 

LrvERvoo., Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. R. A. AnmsTRoNG, B.A. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. : 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Krein. Evening, “ Religion 
in the 19th Century.” 

Mancuestzr, Strangeways, 10.80 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Maraarg, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.m, 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
Ciement E. Prxz. 

OxrForD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.™., Rev, 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomak- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmMouTB, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m. Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

RamscatE, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. B. BaRNaILL, 
ReaDinG, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 

11.15 am. and 6.30 P.M. 

RocupaLs, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m. and 6 P.M., 
Rev. T. P. SpeDprNa. a 

Scarporovan, Westborough, 10.45 a.m, and 7 P.M, 
Mr. W. L. Scurouper, M.A. 

SipMoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev, R. C. DenpDy. Stables in the 
grounds, f 

SourwenD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6 30 p.m., Mr. DEar. 

Sooturort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.80 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNSBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. T. E. M. 
EDWARDS. 

Yorx, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m, 
Rev. H. Raw.inas, M A. 


SS 
IRELAND. 


WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 noon, Rev. W. E. Mzntong, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


~} 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m, Rev. R. BALMFORTH,. - 


f 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.mM., Rev. FrEDERIC ALLEN. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill gate, 11 a.m, 
Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chape}, 11.15 a.m,, Rey, 
Epear Dartyn. Special Hymns and Carols. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m, Rey. 
H.S, Perris, M.A. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m., 
Rev. S, Farrineton. 

Stoke Newington, 10 a.m., Communion Service 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. : 

Stratford, West Ham-lane, Unitarian Church, 
10 30 a.u., Mr, L. TAVENER. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 a.m, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B,A, 


—_—-¢—_—___— 


Bootle, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
Rey. J. Moriry Mitts. 

Oxford, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m, Rev, Dr. 
DRUMMOND. 

Liscard, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m., 
Rey. A. CoBDEN SMITH. 

Liverpool, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, Rev. R, A. 
Axmstrone, B.A. 

Liverpool, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m, Rev. 
Dr. Kirn, ‘“ The Coming of the Son of Man.” 


OUTH-PLACH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Dec. 23rd, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “ Christmases— 
Old and New.” . sf 


ANK-STREET SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
BOLTON. 
The ANNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS will be 
Preached by the Rey. J. E, Mannina, M.A., on 
SUNDAY, April 30th, 1901. 


GTOKE NEWINGTON GREEN 


CHAPEL. 

A SPECIAL SERVICE will be held on MONDAY 
EVENING, the 31st inst., solemnly, to commemo- 
rate the close of the Nineteenth Century. Service 
at 8.30 p.m. All friends are cordially invited. 


JULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, 8.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. J. B. 
BARNHILL, 26, Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C. 


] TtHCENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
.C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
Dirxctors, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. LawRenoz, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Manx H, Jupau, A.R.1B.A., 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 
F.H. A. Harpcastre, F.8.1,,5, Old Queen-st.,S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs. Henry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34,and 4 percent, 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d.; 
10 years, £1 is.8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


Sa any lady recommend good plain 

COOK and young HOUSK PARLOUR MAID 
for beginning of January.—Mrs, Paine Roscog, 28, 
Denning-road, Hampstead. 


ANTED, after Christmas, a NUR- 

SERY GOVERNESS to take entire charge 

of five children. Must be a good needlewoman 

nd experienced.—State age and salary to W. 
BrapsHaw Hatt, Cheadle, Cheshire. 


\ N/ ANTED, in about a month, a lady 

as COMPANION to an elderly lady. Some 
experience in nursing.— Brathay, Thornton-road, 
Clapham Park, S.W. 


BIRTHS. 
Weiss—On the 14th Dec., at 4, Clifton-avenue, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, to Frederick Ernest 
and Evelyn Weiss (née Spence Watson), a 


daughter, 
MARRIAGES. 


Kriroy—Dowson—On the 5th Dec., at the Chapel 
of the Jesuit College, Malta, Hester Mary, 
daughter of Benj. Dowson, of Nottingham, to 
Lancelot Kilroy, surgeon, Royal Navy. 


DEATHS, 


Mackey—On the 20th Dec., at Crouch Hill, Samuel 
Francis Mackey, aged 80, father of J. T. 
Mackey, Superintendent of Unity Church 
Sunday-school, Islington. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 


tHe LVOUTRER. 


Schools, ete 


—_—_>—__—. 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


——~o—— 
PrincipAL—Miss BAILY. 
HeEaDMistRESS— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons. 


moot moe 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn _ tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 


Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


_—_ 


~ Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most succesefully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


PRINCIPAL 


a WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W, CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nanrwicu, 
CHESHIRE. 
Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
Assistant Mastzers—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Manchester 
College, Oxford, and H. L. JONES, B.A,, 
Merton College, Oxford. 
Visiting Masters for Music, Science, Drawing, 
Gymnastics, and Manual Instruction. 


There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Clerk, 
Mr. E. W. Marsuaut, 38, Barton Arcade, Man- 
chester, 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyarv, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. . The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessiz BakER (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg), 


LiNGAGEMENT required as HOUSE- 

KEEPER to take charge of elderly lady’s 
or gentleman’s house; practica]) manager ; good 
nurse in illness ; knowledge of really good cooking. 
Unitarian. Salary £30 to £35.—C.C., 4, Haarlem- 
road, Kensington. 


[L42* STUDENT requires Board and 


Residence in quiet home, North London or 
easy distance from Baker-street. Terms must be 
moderate.——Address E. T., Inquirer Office, 38, 
Essex-street, Strand, 
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WANSFORD-STREET CHURCH and 
MISSION. 


URGENT APPEAL. 


The Trustees of the Fund raised atthe BAZAAR 
have offered £500 towards enabling the Mansford- 
street Committee to buy the heavy ground rent 
which now has to be paid out of Income. To do 
this another £1,000 at least will have to be raised, 
and towards this £800 has been promised by 
friends and supporters, 

The Committee now feel they may make a more 
general appeal for the £200 which is still required, 
especially as Mansford-street is a continuation of 
the old Spicer-street Mission (the first Domestic 
Mission started in London), and so lorig under the 
care of Mr. Corkran. 

Mary of those now belonging to the Missions 
were connected with Spicer-street, or are the 
children of those who were so, 

The Committee think they have a very strong 
case for asking the support of all those who believe 
in Missionary work, and earnestly solicit a speedy 
and liberal response. 

Subscriptions and promises will be thankfully 
received by 

Miss L. JONES, 
Riverton, Hadley Wood, Barnet (Treaa.), 
or S. W. PRESTON, 
7, Eldon-road, Hampstead (Hon. Sec.) 


—— 


Subscriptions already paid or promised ;— 


oe 
Mr. and Mrs. KE. B. Squire es 00) 
Mr. F. Nettlefold ie eee ee LOO 
Sir E. Durning Lawrence oe ee O0) 
Miss Durning Smith ... $e aE) 
Miss E. J. Garrett =e oe 00) 
Mr. W. Thornely... ne Min pasts Oe 
Mr. W. Spiller... Ae as er O0 
Mr. S. W. Presten Ana ois Rea O0) 
Mr. John Warren xe Ae hee S50) 
Mr. F. W. Lawrence... ake mee 00 
Mr. H. B. Lee... as See oe 25 
Mr. Hugh Martineau... vais AeA, 
Miss Preston es see Gee Aer aes) 
Mr. J.C. Drummond .., aaa kee 10 
Mrs. Rooke Ce sae 3 


rs, Nettlefold ... ate eae 
Mrs. Chatfeild Clarke ... 7 

Miss L. Jones By 

Mrs. Russe!l Martineau ... 

Miss Warren rae 

Mrs. J. R. Holland 

Miss Lalor 

Miss Frankau.., BR usw ie 
Mr. Walter Hall... nae tue oa 
Mrs. Steer Hee uae Be 
Miss White 

Miss C. White 

Miss M. White 

Miss Norton 

Miss Thornely 


HPoooCoOoOCoCoCOoOCCCOoONMNoOoCoOCOCOSCOCOCOoO Se oCocoCooocooR 
SSOSDDODSOSD ODO COSC OSD OOOO COCO SCO OOOO OOOO OOOO 


Pet et pe pa 
et rt DO OLOV OV OUI OU NOL CUR OF O OO DOOCO 


Miss L. K. Garrett SAE ete nae 

Miss F, Jones... wake coe oe 

Mr. E. Morton ... - 

Mr, J R. Grundy A 2 oe 1 
Rev. Dr. Drummond ... wee Ke 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stiperds. 
ns 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Contributors to be held on WEDNESDAY, 13th 
February, 1901, the Contributors will have to elect 
Four Managers in place of the Revs, S, A. Steinthal 
and T, Thomas, Messrs. H. Rawson and A. W. 
Worthington, who retire by rotation, and are 
eligible for re-election. 

Any Contributor may be nominated by two 
other Contributors to fill a Vacancy on the Board 
of Management. Such nominations must be sent 
to one of the Secretaries not later than the lst 
January, 1901. 

HARRY RAWSON, 

Eccles, Manchester ; 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, 

The Hill, Stourbridge, 


Hon, 
Secs. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 


‘taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


$30 
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Boary and Resivence, 


—— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. ROBERT TURNER, 94 Grosvenor. 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—Private, 

superior, quiet FAMILY HOME, Permanent 

or otherwise. Electric light; bathroom, Refer- 

ences.—Miss PENNY, 18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, London, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Winter Season.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE at OSMUNDA, 

Fir Vale-road, from 30s. weekly. Central, oppo- 
site Grand Hotel Gardens, 


[RACE a eee —Hlvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church,—Mr and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Addressg, 
Miss Coatpzcorr Stirling House, Manor-road, 


OMFORTABLE PRIVATH BOARD- 

ING HOUSE. Home like. Terms moderate. 

Very dry bracing air.—Miss Scorr, “ Bracondale,” 
Beach-road West, Felixstowe. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.S1pney P. Porrzr. _ 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TempERANCE Horen in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]°. 
Service, Is. 


77 & 104, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


‘QUIETUDE, LonpDoNn.” 


Telegrams : 


pe BE LET, Townsend, Ilminster, a 

picturesque old-fashioned detached RESI- 
DENCE, standing in 15 acres of ground, and con- 
taining 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room, 
and kitchens, besides 3 other rooms connected with 
the house ; dairy, excellent range of outbuildings, 
stabling for 2 horses, nice flower garden, walled 
vegetable and fruit garden, 2 orchards well stocked 
with choice table and cider apples, meadows and 
coppice ; 20 minutes’ walk from the railway station, 
10 minutes from the chapel. Rent £100 per 
annum.—Apply to J. C. Baker, Esq., Solicitor, 
Iiminster. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKTHTS. 


(By the Rev. W. G 


. TARRANT, B.A.) 


DAILY MEDITATIONS (Fourth Edition, revised), and 
NIGHT UNTO NIGHT (Second Thousand). 


Leather, gilt, 1s. each ; 
OF THE AUTHOR, WANDSWORTH ; or 


cloth, red-edged, 6d. 
PHILIP GREEN, ESSEX HALL, W.C. 


Special Terms for Quantities. 


THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN. 


a 


With the New Century 
THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN will commence a 
new Series, entitled: 


THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Tt will contain, as before, Sunday School Lessons 
for every Sunday in the year. 

A page will be devoted to news from our Schools, 
especially any news relating to the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and to the formation of new 
Societies, 

A cover will also be added, on which only the 
name of the paper and contents will be printed, so 
that the three plain sheets can be used for Local 
Advertisements of School News or as a Church 
Calendar. Special reductions will be made to 
Schools taking a large number of copies, or to 
Churches wishing to use it as a Parish Magazine. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE THE TERMS :—1 copy, post 
free, per annum, ls. 6d. ; 3 copies, 4s. ; 6 copies, 7s.; 
12 copies, 12s,; 50 copies, £2 24s. ; 100 copies, 
£3 15s. 

Orders for the New Year should be sent to Miss 
Haywarb, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders should be made 
payable to Miss Lawrences, and addressed to the 
Editor of Zhe Christian Freeman, care of Miss 
Haywarp. 


Jo HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 


The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickins, Sheridan, Colman, avd other Popular 
Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies. Address: Fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester, : 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
0 # onthe minimum monthly balances, y/ fe) 
° when not drawn below £109, / 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


1 ° ; 10° 
et on Deposits, repayable on demand. = 
2fo 4 2fo 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


free, 
ina FRANGIS RA¥ZNSCROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. 6 Holborn. 
Telegruphie Addvas: “ BIRZBEOK, LONDON.” 


Ce5905 
[«@AG PRESENT DAY} 
N*( 1 PAPERS. 


A Monty Review for the earnest discussion 
§] of modern thought and its application to Christia 
51 faith and practice. 


fH © Annual Subscription, 5/-; payable in advance 
Hf to H. B. Binns, Acomb, York. 


Evrtoe: J. WILHELM ROWNTREE. 


[Bwrssao ar Sravionses’ Hatt.) 
Fearless, stimulating papers and reviews by able 
writers on the problems of religious 

and social thought. 


PRESENT DAY PAPERS 


for 1901 are expected to contain articles by J. A, 
Hobson, M.A., Canon Moore Ede, Edward Grubb, 
M.A., and others on Social Questions and Ideals. 
Articles have been promised on ‘The Work of the 
Spirit ” and “ The Fatherhood of God.” 

Write to HEADLEY BROS., enclosing stamped 
envelope, for Prospectus. 

The Papers are published on the 15th of each 
month. Probable contents of January Number :— 


The Editor, 


I.—Comments ’ ; : 
Ii.—The Work of the Spirit | May Kendall. 
Iil.— Our Social Ideal— I. Henry B, Binns, 
IV.—Books for Bible Students = 
Prof. A. S. Peake. 


7d., post free, from 
HEADLEY BROS., 14, Bishopsgate 
Without, E.C. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO,, Limp, 


NOW READY at all the BOOKSELLERS. 


GISLI SURSSON: A Drama, 


BALLADS and POEMS of the OLD NORSE DAYS 
and Some Translations. 
By BEATRICE HELEN BARMBY, 


With a Preface by F. YORK POWELL, Reg. Prof. 
Mod. Hist., Oxford Univ. 


“The Story of Gisli, on which Miss Barmby’s drama is 
based, is, Professor York Powell says, of all Icelandic 
stories dealing with Icelanders, the best suited to dramatic _ 
treatment.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

“Is both powerful and interesting... . not unlikely 
to move to admiration any cultured lover of poetry who 
reads it.” THE SCOTSMAN. 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


Mi ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

The ROLL of STUDENTS of the College, from 

1866 to 1899, is now complete, and copies may be 


had ab 1s. each from the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Epwin W. MarsHatp, 38, Barton Arcade, Man- 


chester, 


DECEMBER 22, 1900. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready. 


Price 2s. 6d. Net (Postage 4d.). With Frontispiece—“ Alfred the Great,” and many 
Illustrations of beautiful Natural Objects—COrystals, Moss, Grasses, Insects, &. 


Pee) Ee a eR. OO. 
A Handbook for Sunday-school Teachers and for Parents, Edited by W. G. TARRANT, B.A, 


CON TIEN TS: 


Introduction : Sunday-school Teachers 
whom 1 have known. 
R. A. Armstrong, B.A. 


A Message for the New Year. 


J. Page Hopps. 


Alfred the Great. 


Frances E. Cooke. 


From Josiah to Jesus. 


Sixteen Lessons. LHditor, 


Parental Help in Religious Training. 
With Suggested Talks. I, M. R. 


Nature Lessons from Ruskin. 


Crystals, Moss, Grasses, Leaves, Flowers, &c. Lucking Tavener. 


Jesus at Jacob’s Well. 


Frank Walters. 


Bible Homes. 


Hight Sketches, J. Ruddle. 


Some New Testament Churches. 


A. Harvie. - 


How Teachers and Scholars may know 
one Another. 
Ion Pritchard. 


Nature Sketches. 


C. Roper, B.A. 


“My Pond.” 


Illustrated. Dragon-fly and Gnat. 


How I Prepare. 
With Outline Lessons. Confidential Notes to the Editor by Teachers, 


How to Teach. 


Felix Taylor, B.A. 
Sunday-schools at Home and Abroad. 


American: Marian Pritchard. Welsh: W.Tudor Jones. Scottish: 
A.E, Parry. Irish: R. Lyttle. A French Sunday-schcol Féte. 


Summer Session (Oxford) Papers: 


What Sunday-schools may Learn from Day-schools (from Lec- 
ture by A. J. Mockridge). Child Study—Kditor. Wanted, 
Men and Women—J. L. Haigh. What the Average Teacher 
may do—J. J. Wright. 


The Boys’ Own Brigade. 


J. C. Ballantyne, 


T, Robinson. 


Young Days. Volume for 1900. 


Edited by Rev. J. J. Wright. Contains 192 pages of brightly-written 
Stories, Anecdotes, and Verses, with over 100 Illustrations. A most 
attractive volume as a Prize or Christmas Present. Ilustrated boards, 
1s. 6d, ; cloth gilt, 2s., post free. 


Half-hours with the Parables, 


Second Series. By Rev. J. Crowther Hirst. Teachers and Parents who 
have found the First Series useful will be glad to know of the publication of 
a further series. Price 1s, net. Postage 3d. 


Prayers for the Use of Sunday School 


Superintendents. 


A Collection of suitable Prayers, printed in Large Type, 
Cloth, 6d. net. Postage 2d. ; 


Addresses to Children. 


For use in Home and School. This little book consists of twenty-five 
Addresses which have appeared in the “Children’s Column” of THE 
Inquirer, contributed by Revs. John Byles, V. D. Davis, J. J. Wright, and 
EK. P. Barrow, Miss Frances E. Cooke, Miss Gertrude Martineau, Mrs. 
Farrington, and others. Price 8d. net. Postage 2d. 


The Annual Christmas Book List. 


Containing the titles of over 500 carefully-selected Reward and Gift 
Books, suitable for Presentation to Young People at Christmas and the 
A copy will be sent pust free to anyone forwarding their names 


New Year. 
and addresses. 


London: The SUNDAY 


Princess May and Her Wonderful Law. 
A Fairy Play. By ‘Aunt Amy.” 
Published in neat Booklet form, suitable for Presentation at Christmas, &c. 


The cover is blocked in gold, with gilt edges, and tied with silk 
ribbon. 


Price 6d. Net. Postage Id. 


“Those of our young people, and the younger children especially, who 
delight in acting at home or at school, should make a point of getting 
‘Princess May and Her Wonderful Law.’ There are eleven characters and 
attendant fairies, and the play has not far from a thousand lines, Certainly 
there is plenty of amusement to be got out of it, as well as good sense, 
which children always like.” —Jnquirer, 


The SS Ab Motte. Cal foc 1901. 


Striking design in colours, with Motto for the Year, and a List of Bible 
Readings for each Sunday. With cord for hanging. 

Price 1s. per dozen, by post 1s. 8d. ; 50 for 43, by post 4s, 4d. ; 100 for 
7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


Oxford Summer Session 
For Sunday-school Teachers, 1899, 


Report of the Proceedings, with the various Papers read duriag the Session. 
Price 6d, Net. Postage 8d. 


Cheaper Edition, 


Outline Lessons on JVlorals. 


By Gertrude Martineau. Cloth, 1s, Net, 


Postage 3d. 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Manchester: H, RAWSON & CO., 16, New Brown Btreet. Liverpool: The LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, Lord Street. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND FOR PRIVATE STUDY. 


BOOKS BY UNITARIAN WRITERS. 


_—_— 


REY. R. A, ARMSTRONG.—Back to 


Jesus, 1s, net ; God and the Soul, 1s. net ; 
The Significance of the Teaching of Jesus, 
1s. net ; Man’s Knowledge of God, 1s.; Faith 
and Doubt in the Century’s Poets, 2s. net ; 
Martineau’s “Study of Religion,” 1s. 6d. 


REY. CHARLES BEARD.—The Uni- 


versal Christ and other Sermons, 7s. 6d. ; 
The Reformation and its relation to Modern 
Thought, 3s, 6d.; Martin Luther, 5s. net, 


REY.STOPFORD BROOKE. —Religion 


in Literature and in Life, 1s. neb; God and 
Christ, 33. 6d, net ; Jesusand Modern Thought, 
9d. net ; Theology in tie English Poets, 5s.; 
Short Sermons, 6s. ; Ti * Old Testament and 
Modern Life, 63. ; The ‘ospel of Joy, 6s. 


REY. DR. CHANNING.—The Perfect 


Life, Is. net; Complete Works, 4s, net ; 
Thoughts from the Works of, 2s. net ; Select 
Discourses and Hasays, 2s. 6d. net. 


REY. ROBERT COLLYER. — The 


Simple Truth, 4s, net ; Joy of Youth, 3s. ; 
Life that now is, sud Nature and Life, 2s, 
net ; Things New and Old, 3s, 6d. net. 


REY. DR. MARTINEAU.—Types of 


Ethical Theory, 2 vols., 15s.; A Study of 
Religion, 2 vols., 15s. ; Endeavours after the 
Christian Life, 7s. 6d. ; Hours of Thought 
on Sacred Things, 2 vols., 8s. 6d. each ; The 
Seat of Authority in Religion, 14s. ; Essays, 
Reviews, and Addresses, 4 vols , 7s. 6d. each ; 
Faith and Self-Surrender, 1s. 6d. 


JAMES MARTINEAU: A Biography 
and Study. By A. W. Jackson, 12s. 6d. 


REY. DR. G. VANCE SMITH.—The 


Bible and its Theology as popularly taught, 
5s.; Texts and Marginsof the Revised New 
Testament, ls. net ; Prophets and their In- 
terpreters, lz. net ; Modern Phases of the 
Atonement, Is, net. 


REY, J. HAMILTON THOM.—Laws 


of Life after the Mind of Christ, 7s. 6d. ; 
Christ the Revealer and other Essays, 2s. 6d, 


INTERNATIONAL HANSBOOKS TO 


THE NEW TESTAHERT, 


THE EPISTLES OF PAUL THE 


APOSTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS, 
CORINTHIANS, GALATIANS, ROMANS, 
AND PHILIPPIANS. By James Drum- 
mond, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford. Price 7s. 61. 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, together 


with a Chapter on the Text Criticism of the 
New Testament. By Gzorcx Lovet Cary, 
A.M., L.H.D., President of the Meadville 
Theological School, U.S.A. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE HEXATEUCH, ACCORDING TO 


THE REVISED VERSION. Arranged in 
its Constituent Documents by Members of 
the Society of Historical Theology, Oxford. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Marginal 
References, and Synoptical Tables, by J. 
Estuin Carpenter, M.A. (Lond.), and G. 
HarrorD-Barrerspy, M.A. (Oxon.). Two 
vols. 4to. 36s. net. 


DRI 


BOOKS OF DEVOTION. 


—— 


A BOOK OF DAILY STRENGTH. 


Selections from Unitarian Writers for Every 
Day in the Year. Edited by V. D. Davis, 
B.A. 3s. 6d. net. Superior edition, 5s. net. 
SEVEN SERVICES FOR PUBLIC 


WORSHIP. With Special Prayers and 
Thanksgivings, Compiled by W. CorzLanD 
Bowiz. Is. net. 


A HANDBOOK FOR MINISTERS OF 
RELIGION, containing Services for Bap- 
tism, Dedication, Communion, Marriage, and 
Burial, with Special Hymns and Readings. 
Compiled by W. Copztanp Bowie. 2s. net. 

DAILY MEDITATIONS, AND NIGHT 
UNTO NIGHT. By W.G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Cloth, 6d. each net ; leather gilt, 1s. each net. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE: A Poem in 
Four Sermons, By W. C. Gannerr. 84d. net. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY, AND 
OTHER PAPERS. By W. C. Gannett. 
Is. 8d. 
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IN WHOM WE LIVE AND MOVE 
AND HAVE OUR BEING. 


O Txov who art of all that is 
Beginuing both and end, 

We follow thee through unknown paths, 
Since all to thee must tend : 

Thy judgments are a mighty deep 
Beyond all fathom-line ; 

Our wisdom is the childlike heart, 
Our strength, to trust in thine. 


We bless thee for the skies above, 
And for the earth beneath, 

For hopes that blossom here below 
And wither not with death ; 

But most we bless thee for thyself, 
O heavenly Light within, 

Whose dayspring in our hearts dispels 
The darkness of our siv. 

Be thou in joy-our deeper joy, 
Our comfort when distressed ; 

Be thou by day our strength for toil, 
And thou by night our rest. 

And when these earthly dwellings fail, 
And time’s last hour is come, 

Be thou, O God, our dwelling place, 
And our eternal home. 


Freperick L. Hosmer. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


od 


FarEweE ct to the Old Century and wel- 
come to the New! In what spirit we must 
pass into the new time, we have attempted 
in another column to say; here we would 
only repeat our good wishes of last week 
to all friends, near and distant, and 
thanks, which no words can sufficiently 
express, for abundant help and sym- 
pathy in the work which Tue Inquirer 
is set to do. Messages come to us 
from time to time telling how some 


_word in Tue InqurrEer has gone home, 


and brought help and encouragement and 
sympathy where there was great need. 
To many friends who help to make our 
paper what it is, we would here pass on 
such acknowledgments of gratitude, and 
express the hope that all beautiful and 
sacred memories of the past may go 
with us, as a constant source of strength 


and inspiration, to make the New Year 
happy indeed and rich in the accomplish- 
ment of better service. 


WE would once more call the attention 
of our readers to the Supplement which is 
again enclosed with the present number. 
{t states in a few words the purpose with 
which Tur IngurreR will enter on the 
new century, and we shall be thankful for 
all friendly help in extending the useful- 
ness of our paper by a wider distribution, 
both among the members of the congrega- 
tions to whose interest THe INQUIRER is 
specially devoted, and among other readers 
to whom its attitude towards religion may 
be congenial and helpful. In the early 
days,-when Tur Ingurrer cost fivépence, 
a single copy saw much service, and was 
often ; generously sent from house to house 
by a loyal supporter; but now that the 
paper costs only a penny, what was 
formerly a virtue would appear in a 
different light, and the more helpful way 
is to multiply the number of copies that 
are sent out. 

ParticuLars of special services to be 
held on New Year’s Eve, at Stoke 
Newington and at Highgate, will be 
found advertised in another column. 


Av the close of the century we should 
be glad once more to refer to the new 
“Book of Daily Strength,” which was 
among Mr. Philip Green’s publications 
earlier in the year, and was noticed at the 
time of its appearance in these columns. 
The editor of the book happens to be 
also editor of Tur Inquirer, and there- 
fore has some hesitation tn calling atten- 
tion to his own work; but it was under- 
taken not on his own motion—he has no 
private interest in the result—and, after 
all, it is not his own work, but the words 
of others gathered up into the book, which 
he is anxious to commend for wide accept- 
ance, for the sake of that helpfulness in 
the higher life which they abundantly 
minister. The writers from whom selec- 
tion is made for the daily readings belong, 
all of them, to the two kindred communi- 
ties in England and America known as 
Unitarian, and the special purpose of the 
selection is thus stated in the Preface :— 


At the end of a century of religious life it 
seemed not inappropriate to gather up some 
such humble memorial as this, recalling the 
words of revered and beloved teachers, 
which would speak with peculiar force 
within the household itself, and might at 
the same time bear a useful testimony in 
other quarters to the significance of their 
religious life. 

Of English writers there are fifty-four, of 
American thirty-four, whiie two, Robert 


Collyer and William Mountford, are 
starred in the index of authors as Ameri- 
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can, but they are English also. There 
are thus ninety voices speaking in the 
book. May they speak from these pages 
in many homes! 


Writine in this week’s Christian World 
on “ The New Century’s Religion,” “J.B.” 
looks forward with a good. hope. While 
the century is to be great in Science and 
in Commerce, he is convinced that it will 
also be a great religious and Christian 
century :— 


There have been, and will be, far-reach- 
ing changes in the form of Christian doc- 
trine, changes such as would take away the 
breath of theologians living when the pre- 
sent century began. But we are coming to 
see that the greatest of them affect the 
outward only and leave the essence un- 
touched, What man chooses to build, 
whether on theological or on other sites, 
his brother man can take down. We know 
now a little better how to estimate this 
building process. We know, too, that, as 
Hegel puts it, ‘‘the Divine idea assumes 
successive forms, which successively change 
and pass.’’ 

When the fallingrubbish has been cleared 
away and the dust attending the operation 
has settled, we look round to discover what 
is left, and find that everything is left that 
is of value to the soul. What we see in the 
new light that fills our eyes enables us to 
make some fresh affirmations. And the 
most certain of them is that the new cen- 
tury, so far from breaking with religion, 
will lean more and more heavily upon it. 
It is the soul’s atmosphere, more essential 
to it than is the air it breathes to the body. 
We have only to define it truly, as the dis- 
cipline of the human spirit on its loftiest 
side, as the opening of the soul to the 
infinitudes to which it belongs, to realise 
how, more than aught else we can name, 
religion belongs to our inmost being. 


Speaking particularly of the Protestant 
position, he adds :— 


With no irrevocable commitment to ex- 
ploded theologic propositions, it is free to 
experiment on the new century with all the 
magnificent spiritual dynamic of the primi- 
tive Gospel. Itis a happy augury of the 
time that the Free Churches of this country 
are to begin the coming year with a united 
aggressive movement. They look into their 
armoury for the conflict, and they discover 
that criticism has taken away from it no 
single weapon. The saving Gospel in all 
the elements of an Infinite redeeming Love, 
of a living Christ the Friend of sinners, of a 
Divine Spirit who regenerates and converts 
the soul, of the peace that follows believing, 
and the immeasurable joys and sanctities of 
the devout life, all this is theirs to proclaim ; 
and proclaim it they will with the ardour of 
men whose inmost feeling goes with every 
word. That is hardly a decadent. system 
which has this for its immediate programme, 

Mr. Sreav’s “Character Sketch” in 
the December Review of Reviews deals not 
with any one person, but with “The ~ 
Nineteenth Century.” It touches, in 
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conclusion, on the religion of the century, 
which it describes as ‘ Christ-centred,” 
the vital religious movement of the cen- 
tury having been “the dawning conscious- 
ness of the reality of the Christian soul of 
mankind,” and looking forward to the 
new century, the sketch concludes :— 


The hope that we {may be on the eve of 
the discovery of a wider synthesis which 
will unveil to the wistful eye of man areal 
Catholicism, and display the essential unity 
which pervades all the religions of all the 
world, is in itself a prophecy of what-may 
be in store forus. ‘* God wills, man hopes,”’ 
said the poet, and the mere aspiration after 
the advent of such a thing may be one of the 
agencies helping to bring it about. The 
remarkable gathering known as the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, that met at Chicago 
seven years ago, foreshadowed the realisa- 
tion of such an ideal. In the coming cen- 
turies it may be that the Parliament of 
Religions will loom more largely than the 
(Ecumenical Council which decreed the 
infallibility of the Pope. The unity of man- 
kind once recognised jas the necessary cor- 
relative of the unitylof God, and much at 
present chimerical becomes attainable. 
‘(One is your father, and all ye are 
brethren,’’ is the first article of the religion 
of the future. From that, all the rest may 
be deduced. ... . ‘‘Bea Christ!’ In 
these three words are summed up the vital 
essence of the Christian creed, and who 
knows but that in the twentieth century it 
may be possible to advance some steps 
nearer to the realisation of that ideal 
Chureh—the Union of all who Love in the 
Service of all who suffer ? 


In the December number of The Coming 
Day the Rev. J. Page Hopps gives a fore- 
cast of what he proposes for the New 
Year :— 


We should like old friends and new to go 
on with us. For next year, we promise 
three studies of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s First 
Principles, Part I. on ‘‘ The Unknowable’’; 
a Lecture on ‘‘A Rational and Practical 
View of a Future Life,’’ and a new course of 
“¢Seymons for Our Day,’’ ineluding the 
following subjects :—‘‘ The Higher Evolu- 
tion,’ “The Mystery of Sin,’ ‘ The 
All-seeing God,’’? ‘‘Individualism — the 
Brotherhood,’’ ‘‘ How to seek first the King- 
dom of-God,’’ ‘* Gifts to God,’’ ‘* A Sum- 
mons to the Young.’’ j 


Mr. Hopps also includes in this number 
an address on ‘‘This Wonderful Nine- 
teenth Century ; or Some of the Disadvan- 
tages and Dangers of Modern Civilisation,” 
in which he speaks of the enormous in- 
crease of wealth and the false standard of 
social worth to which it gives rise, the 
sensationalism of the Press, the excess of 
amusements, and other subjects, and yet 
concludes that after all it has been a grand 
century, prophetic of something much 
better, since even out of our evil the 
Great Power who is educating the human 
race is still educing good. “ But Iam no 
pessimist,” he says; “Iam only one who 
dislikes to live in a fool’s paradise. If an 
unflattering outlook upon the age takes 
the nonsense out of us so much the better 
for us. But I have not been’ only a 
prophet of evil: Even in the blackest 
spots I have tried to see foregleams of 
some compensating good, the indications 
of something even hopeful and beautiful. 
But if what I have said is true, we sorely 
need something besides machinery and 
money, we need literature and philosophy, 


poetry, ideality, and delight in things that 


cannot be weighed or measured or put to 
your account at the bank, That way may 
our salvation be.” 


A corresronpent, Mr. J. Nield, to 
whom we have been more than once 
indebted for interesting contributions to 
these columns, referring to the late Dr. 
Momerie, whose death was recently 
announced, asks as one who has derived 
no small help from his books, to be 
allowed to say a word or two about the 
man and his teaching:—‘A scholar of 
brilliant parts (witness his success at 
Edinburgh and Cambridge), Dr. Momerie 
was undoubtedly possessed of a deeply 
religious nature, and used his rare dialec- 
tical skillon behalf of that larger spiritual 
faith which thoughtful menin all Churches 
are looking to. Rightly or wrongly, he 
refused to be driven out of the Hstab- 
lished Church, and he endeavoured to 
show how, since the alteration in the 
terms of subscription effected through 
Dean Stanley’s efforts, the position of a 
Liberal clergyman in the Church was 
perfectly justified. He strenuously urged 
that in essence the Church was inclusive— 
not exclusive, and the only qualification 
for membership which he appeared to 
insist upon was that of righteousness. 
True, he had to own (especially in later 


years) that such a comprehensive basis 


was at present very far from being realised, 
and that, unless a change in actual Church 
conditions were effected, the teaching of 
true religion would pass into other 
channels. 

“Tt will be known to readers of THE 
Inquirer how he suffered for his open 
advocacy of these large principles ; un- 
fortunately there can be little doubt that, 
even amongst Religious Liberals, a certain. 
amount of sympathy was withheld because 
of a feeling that the ex-Professor lacked 
somewhat that suaviter in modo which we 
like to associate with religious teachers. I 
cannot help thinking that, in this, con- 
siderable injustice was done Dr, Momerie. 
There was, perhaps, a certain ‘ assertive- 
ness’ about the man, as he appeared in 
the pulpit, that would repel some; but I 
believe that, if anyone will carefully study 
his volumes, they will find enough to con- 
vince them that, besides courage and 
candour, Dr. Momerie was possessed of an 
earnest kindly spirit.” 


TIME THE TUTOR. 

Awake from dreams that life is ease, 

And gird your manhood’s armour on! 
Seek not the passing hour to please 

With its own self, like Folly’s son— 
But let your path to Heav’n be formed 

Of one continuous sequent way, 
Wherein to-day’s position stormed, 

Shall be the morrow’s strength and stay. 


Though oft thrust from the onward track, 
Unbeaten still resume again, 
Like hunting hound that harks not back, 
But when its guidance falters vain : 
Who furthest comes, he conquers most ; 
Who best can bear, he strongest is! 
Time’s children dwell with failure’s ghost, 
Men move to greater energies. 
He sD, 


= pet = 


Aux of this world will soon have passed 
away. But God will remain and thou, 
whatever thou hast become, good or bad. 
Thy deeds now are the seed-corn of eter- 
nity. Each single act, in cach several 
day, good or bad, is a portion of that seed. 
Each day adds some line, making thee 
more or less like Him, more or leas 
capable of His love.—E. B. Pusey. 


BROKEN SHELLS. 
Gathered on the Shores of Thought. 


We are but children in the school of life, 

And, when the day is done, with joyful 
steps 

We cross the shining fields that lie 
between, 

Enter our Father’s gate and are at home. 


Sze that patriarchal Oak! He stands 
like a High Priest with his crowned head 
and his outstretched arms, from which 
blessings fall upon the fields and_ flocks 
around. Is he nota High Priest? The 
records of centuries are garnered in his 
heart. He has much to tell and much to 
teach. Millions of creatures have been 
fed and sheltered by his bounty. His 
stirring eloquence touches the soul and 
leads it heavenward. Can any priest do 
more ? 


In all Christian services the Praise of 
God is an important item. A thoughtful 
soul cannot fail to ask “ Does God care to 
be praised? Does not the word express 
a pagan thought?” When we think of 
the Infinite Creator, the All-knowing, the 
All good, whose name is Love, there is a 
stirring of the emotions, a swelling of the 
heart which naturally finds voice in words 
of adoration and thankfulness. Is Praise 
a proper name for such expression ? : 


In Nature’s moving panorama pictures 
of special beauty come often into view, 
and with the next turn of time they vanish 
and are lost to us for ever. It is the joy 
of Art to catch these fleeting visions, and 
to crystallise their beauty into permanent 
form and colour, for the delight of eyes to 
which otherwise they could never have 
been revealed. What a treasure-house of 
beauty is thus accumulated as the cen- 
turies roll on! é 


How slowly does the developing soul 
realise the difference between the Finite 
and the Infinite. How hard is it to under- 
stand that God is the only Creator, and 
that the whole finite universe, including 
men and angels, isno more able to initiate 
a thought than to create a worm. 


When the trees put on their autumn 
robes of gold and bronze and crimson we 
say the leaves are dying. But when the 
flowers open their many-coloured petals 
we say it is the glory of the year, the 
crown of summer, the very climacteric of 
floral life. Are not the autumn colours 
the flowering of the leaf-buds, as the open- 
ing petals are the flowering of the fruit- 
buds? Beauty of form and colour seems 
to be the real end and aim of evolution. 
Its appearance marks always the climax of 
some life-wave. The mere perpetuation 
of the race is not the ultimate object of 
either leaf or flower, it is but a means for 
the production of more beauty. 

F. T. Morr. 
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out their great possibilities of good for 
the welfare of the people. At the School 
Board election “the Progressive party 
only just retained their majority. The 
transformed University of London has 
established its headquarters in Kensing- 
ton. Whether Parliament will find time 
to do anything substantial for national 
education, or will do only mischief, also 
remains for the future to decide. 


the great gathering of our people, but 
what we remember most vividly is Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s noble tribute to Dr. 
Martineau. 

A few weeks later came the great meet- 
ings in Bostou, to celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the American Unit- 
arian Association, attended by the Revs. 
Charles Hargrove and W. CopelandBowie, 
as representing the B. and F.U.A., and 
Mr. and jMiss Pritchard, representing the 
Sunday School Association. Then, also, 
was formed the “ International Council of 
Unitarians and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers,” which is to hold 
a second meeting in London next year. 
These Boston meetings brought us welcome 
visitors in passing—Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, 
who went to represent the Brahmo Somaj 
of India, the Rev. George Boros, who 
represented the Unitarian Churches of 
Hungary and returned a Doctor of 
Divinity, and the Rev. Clay MacCauley, 
who returned home in time for the anni- 
versary meetings, after ten years of service 
in Japan, leaving the Unitarian mission in 
that country in the hands of native 
workers. 

During the year the Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams has continued his much-appre- 
ciated work as representative of English 
Unitarians in India, finding a warm re- 
sponse to his services from the members of 
the Brahmo Somaj. In addition to his 
lecturing and preaching in Calcutta, he 
spent some time at Darjeeling, and later 
in the year paid a visit to some of the 
chief cities in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, 

The Jubilee of the London District 
Unitarian Society has been signalised by 
the great success of the Bazaar held atthe 
beginning of May, raising by its means 
and by direct donations w sum of £13,344, 
of which £9,000 is set aside as a Perma- 
nent Chapel Building Fund for London, 
while the remainder is at the disposal of 
the Society, to meet the needs of existing 
churches, 

The Sunday School Association was 
represented by a good exhibit at the 
Education Exhibition at the Imperial 
Institute early in the year and subse- 
quently at the Paris Exhibition, when a 
booklet by the Rev. J. J. Wright, descrip- 
tive of the history and work of the schools, 
was distributed. The Association, with 
the cordial co-operation of the Principal 
and Professors of Manchester College, 
Oxford, organised a second most success- 
ful Summer School for Teachers at the 
College. Another notable Sunday-school 
effort was the opening by the Manchester 
District Association of its Holiday Home 
at Great Hucklow, setting on a more per- 
manent basis the work which had already 
been tried with the happiest results. 

The Manchester District Association of 
Churches in the latter part of the year 
organised a large number of special lec- 
tures and devotional services, and in other 
districts efforts have been made to mark 
the coming of a new century. 

During the year several new school 
buildings and_ churches have been opened : 
—Birkenhead, new schools and church 
hall; Bradford, Manchester, new church ; 
Gateshead, Unity Church; Blackpool, 
Banks-street new schools; Heaton Moor, 
school-church; while at Leicester the 
stone has been laid for the new Free 
Christian Church, at Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
for the new church, and at Blackley for new 
school-buildings. The chapels at Chow- 


RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR 
LOO ©: 


Av the close of the present year, which 
marks also the end of a century, our 
thoughts are naturally occupied with the 
wider outlook; and, indeed, if we would 
gather hope and confidence for the future, 
we have need to look beyond this year 
which marks the close of a great era of 
human history, but is darkened by the 
misery and the foreboding caused by the 
heart-breaking conflict. in South Africa. 
We shall say little in these notes of the 
war which has overshadowed the whole 
year, causing a depression by no means 
lightened by the tone of popular demon- 
strations over victories and on the return 
of troops, nor by the treatment meted out 
to those who dared to advocate an un- 
popular cause. A British and Colonial 
army of 200,000 men has succeeded in 
breaking the power of the two republics, 
but at a cost immeasurably greater than 
the millions spent and to be spent in the 
support of our arms; and whether the 
result will be ultimate peaceand prosperity 
for that distracted country, or hopeless 
failure of the Imperial power in South 
Africa, it is impossible as yet to say. 

The Government in the autumn appealed 
to the country, for reasons known to 
themselves, and received again an over- 
whelming majority. For the present they 
have simply secured further supplies; 
how they will meet the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities resting on their shoulders 
remains for the future to show. 

The outbreak of the ‘“ Boxers” in 
China, and the united Huropean expedi- 
tion for the relief of the Legations in 
Peking, has been another painful episode 
of the year; and while the worst horror 
_ of a wholesale massacre of the European 
colony was averted, there has been 
horrible cruelty and slaughter, which un- 
happily cannot all be charged to Chinese 
barbarity. The gravest issues in the Far 
East are still in suspense. 

The third great tragedy of the year has 
been the Indian Famine, wider in its 
extent and more dreadful in its sufferings 
than any famine of recent times. Vigorous 
efforts were made by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and substantial help was sent from 
this country, to mitigate the worst horrors 
of the disaster ; but it has been strongly 
urged that more radica] measures are 
practicable, and must be adopted, to fur- 
nish the people with better means of 
facing the recurrent failure of harvests. 
One gratifying mark of sympathy with 
the sufferers was the special fund of 
£2,558 raised by members of our own 
religious community, and entrusted to the 
members of the Brahmo Somaj to be 
administered in the famine districts. The 
token of sympathy was deeply appreciated, 
and gave to our Indian brethren an 
opportunity of devoted personal service 
which they thankfully embraced. 

Much has been said during the year of 
the strengthening of the bonds of unity 
throughout the Empire caused by the 
war. A happier achievement of peace 
- was the passing of the Australian Com- 
monwealth: Bill, securing the federation 
of those great colonies, which is to be 
inaugurated with the new year. 

Of home affairs there seems little of 
much significance to record. In the 
metropolis the new Borough Councils 
have been elected, but have still to work 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 

Excitement over the ritual controversies 
in the Church has not been so acute as it 
was last year, but the Archbishops gave a 
decided pronouncement against the 
legality of Reservation of the Sacrament. 
The retirement of the venerable Bishop of 
Liverpool was followed shortly after by 
his death, His son, Professor Ryle, of 
Cambridge, was later in the year appointed 
Bishop of Exeter. The Rev. F. J. 
Chayasse, Principal of Wycliffe Hall, 
Oxford, succeeded to the Bishopric of 
Liverpool. That city, and Wesleyans 
and Temperance workers throughout 
the country, had also to mourn 
the loss of Charles Garrett. The most 
significant ecclesiastical event of the 
year was doubtless the union, accomplished 
on the last day of October of the Free 
Church of Scotland and the United Pres- 
byterian Church, now the United Free 
Church of Scotland. The jubilee of the 
New College, at Edinburgh, was celebrated 
at the same time, and a new hall, called 
after the Principal, and the first Moderator 
of the United Free Church, Rainy Hall, 
was opened. Another New College, at 
St. John’s Wood, belonging to the Con- 
gregational body, celebrated its jubilee 
about the same time. The Evangelical 
Free Churches have been largely occupied 
during the year in the raising of Twentieth 
Century Funds, and preparing for a great 
simultaneous mission with which to in- 
augurate the new century. One of their 
organs, The Puritan,a monthly illustrated 
magazine, seems to have come to an end. 
In the summer a great “ World’s Conven- 
tion’’ of the Christian Endeavour Society 
was held in London. Significant in 
another direction was the International 
Congress for the History of Religions, 
held at Paris in September, in connection 
with the Exhibition. 


OUR FREE CHURCHES. 

For our own churchesit has beena year of 
much interest, and of oneevent whichstands 
alone in the depth of feeling it evoked 
and its profound significance in our 
religious life. The early days of January 
brought the close of that long life, which 
for the greater part of the century had 
been devoted to the service of truth and 
spiritual religion as it is cherished in our 
Free Churches, the life which of all others 
had most powerfully influenced their life, 
and, indeed, the progress: of religious 
truth in the whole country. Death 
cannot remove that inspiring influence, 
and while throughout the religious world 
the name of James Martineau is held in 
honour, he remains with us, the great 
teacher of these latter days, the 
enlightener and helper of our deeper 
life, revered and beloved, with his incom- 
parable gifts yet one of us, the friend who 
has most clearly shown us the ideal of 
service to which we are called. 

The National Conference, which met in 
April at Leicester, brought to us some 
valuable papers, and much stimulating 
discussion, both in public and private, in 
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bent, at Newbury, at Ipswich, and Little 
Portland-street, London, have been re- 
opened after renovation. 

It has been a year of bicentenaries, the 
congregations at Antrim, Chester, Gate- 
acre, Hindley, Ipswich, and Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, having all celebrated the two- 
hundredth anniversary of their present 
meeting-houses, the commemoration at 
Upper Chapel, Sheffield, being combined 
with a most successful autumnal meeting 
of the B. and F.U.A. The Sunday-school 
at Dukinfield celebrated its centenary 
The opening of Willaston School at Nant- 
wich, the foundation of the late Philip 
Barker, should also be recorded. 


BOOKS. 

Among the books of special interest, 
which have appeared in the course of the 
year, have been the concluding volumes of 
the great “Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,” the late Dr. John Caird’s 
Gifford Tectures on the ‘“ Fundamental 
Tdeas of Christianity,” Professor Percy 
Gardner’s “ Exploratio Evangelica,” Dr. 
R. H. Charles’s Jowett Lectures the “ His- 
tory of the Doctrine of the Future Life in 
Israel,” the third volume of Dr. Hasting’s 
“Dictionary of the Bible,” a second 
volume of the “International Handbooks 
to the New Testament,” edited by Dr. 
Orello Cone, containing the Synoptic 
Gospels, edited by Professor G. L. Cary, 
“The Hexateuch,” arranged in its con- 
stituent documents, with Introduction, 
&e., by J. Estlin Carpenter and G. 
Harford Battersby, “Religion and Life, 
a Plain Essay,” by Rollo Russell, the Life 
of Professor Huxley, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s ‘Eleanor,’ and a revised and 
much enlarged edition of Rowntree and 
Sherwell’s “Temperance Problem and 
Social Reform.” 

Of valuable chapel histories the year 
has produced Mr. Manning’s “ History of 
Upper Chapel, Sheffield,” commemorating 
the bicentenary, and Mr. Priestley Evan’s 
“ History of the New Meeting, Kidder- 
minster.” 

Among Mr. Philip Green’s publications 
at Essex Hall have been the Rev. Stop- 
ford A. Brooks’s two lectures on “ Religion 
in Literature and Life”; “Jesus of 
Nazareth: Lessons of His Life, Death, 
and Resurrection learnt at Ober-Ammer- 
gau,” by the Rev. C. Hargrove; and “A 
Book of Daily Strength,” with short read- 
ings for every day in the year, selected from 
English and American Unitarian writers. 
The Sunday School Association have 
published another annual volume of “The 
Helper” and of “Young Days,” and a 
second series of “ Half-Hours with the 
Parables,” by the Rev. J. C. Hirst. From 
America we have received the Rev. J. M. 
Savage’s ‘Life Beyond Death,” the Rev. 
A. W. Jackson’s “James Martineau: A 
Biography and a Study,” the Rev. J. W. 
Chadwick’s “ Theodore Parker: Preacher 
and Reformer,’ and another delightful 
little book “On Making Oneself Beauti- 
ful,” by the Rev. W. C. Gannett. 


THE YEAR'S OBITUARY. 

Of those whom death has taken from 
us during the year we have already men- 
tioned the greatest. With James Mar- 
tineau we remember John Ruskin, as 
another true prophet of the higher life. 
The world of thought has also lost 
Henry Sidgwick and Max Miller. 
and among Protestant theologians on the 
Continent Frédéric Godet, of Neuchatel, 
and Professor Beyschlag, of Halle. The 


death of Professor Charles Carroll Everett 
we feel as a personal loss here, as it is to 
our brethren across the Atlantic. The 
death of Mrs. Gladstone vividly recalled 
the passing of her great husband two 
years ago. To the Bishop of Liverpool 
and the Rev. Charles Garrett we have 
already referred. The assassination of the 
King of Italy was one of the most painful 
events of the year, The death of Prince 
Alfred, Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
brought a personal sorrow to our Queen. 
The names of the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Russell of Killowen (the Lord Chief 
Justice), Professor St. George Mivart, 
Munkaesy, the great Hungarian painter, 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan, the most popular 
English musician of the Victorian age, 


tmaust also be added to the roll. 


Our obituary columns have contained a 
long record during the year of losses 
sustained in our immediate circle. Among 
the earliest was that of Mrs. Leyson Lewis, 
Dr. Martineau’s eldest daughter, followed 
so soon by his own departure. Other 
names widely known are those of Henry J. 
Cook, of Liverpool, C. F. Stevens, of 
Norwich, Ald. Ellis, of Maidstone, Miss A. 
V. Lister, Mrs. Arthur Lupton, Mrs. 
William Binns, Miss S. H. Squier, Richard 
Eve, John Every, A. H. Lawrence, 
J. UL. Thornely, and Lord O’Hagan ; 
while from the roll of our ministers we 
have lost the Revs. D. D. Jeremy, David 
Thompson, George Hill, H. Hill, John 
Wright, J. Harrop, J. G. Slater, and 
Thomas Smyth. These and many other 
staunch friends and faithful workers have 
gone over to the majority. They leave 
with us, who must enter on the new 
century, many precious memories and a 
tradition of fidelity and courage and 
patient continuance in well doing. 


God of the living, in whose eyes 
Unveiled thy whole creation lies! 
All souls are thine: we must not say 
That those are dead who pass away : 
From earthly toil and strife set free, 
They are but living unto thee. 


O Breather into man of breath ! 

O Holder of the keys of death ! 

O Giver of the life within ! 

Save us from death, the death of sin ; 
That body, soul, and spirit be 

For ever living unto thee ! 


A CENTURY OF UNITARIANISM 
IN ENGLAND. 


1B UR, 


WORE FOR THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Unirarians throughout the century 
have been lovers of truth and freedom. 
With growing clearness they have come 
to understand the true significance and 
the priceless value of that spiritual free- 
dom which is the foundation of their 
religious life. At the same time they 
have been lovers of righteousness. With 
them religion has been with special 
emphasis a matter of present duty. Find- 
ing the truth of the Christian gospel in 
the humanity of Jesus, they have given 
themselves to sincere endeavours after the 
Christian life, in the Master’s spirit, learn- 
ing to pray to the Father who seeth in 
secret, praying also in strenuous labours 
for a true brotherhood among men, 
nourishing hope and trust for the future 
in fidelity to the divine calls of the 
present. 

Good Citizens. 
“Civil and religious liberty all the 


world over” was a watch-word to which 
in each generation they responded with 
fervent zeal and devoted service; and if 
the cry has now lost something of its 
kindling power, it may be partly because 
so much of the battle is already won, but 
partly also because of a temporary failure 
of insight and sensitiveness to the present 
wrong of new oppressions. Certainly, our 
fathers fought many a good fight, and 
even among those who most strongly 
dissented from their religious principles 
and teaching they were recognised as men 
of integrity and good citizens. Only 
brought themselves, as Unitarians, in 1813 
within the protection of the law, they 
were among the staunchest friends of 
liberty, working always for reform, for 
greater confidence in -the people, for 
political enfranchisement, for free trade 
and the abolition of the corn laws, for the _ 
abolition of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
and the disabilities which shut out Roman 
Catholics and Jews from public life. They 
have been always the friends of education, 
maintaining from the earliest years of the 
century some of the best unsectarian 
elementary schools, and after the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 throwing themselves 
strenuously into Schoo) Board work.. It 
was one of their number, the late James 
Heywood, who in 1854 achieved the victory 
in Parliament which first opened the old 
Universities to conscientious Noncon- 
formists. They were among the most 
unwearied anti-slavery workers, both in 
the early days of the struggle in this 
country, and in ardent sympathy and 
practical co-operation with their kindred 
in America. In many works of practical 
charity, in all efforts for good government, 
for enlightenment and social amelioration, 
on public boards, in town councils, or in 
Parliament, Unitarians among their fellow- . 
citizens have recognised in full measure 
the opportunities for faithful and unselfish 
service as an essential part of a sincere and 
healthy religious life. 
Ministry to the Poor. 

“ But,” it is said, ‘‘ Unitarians have no 
true gospel; they have always attended 
in an exemplary manner to the affairs of 
the world, from which the whole com- 
munity has reaped the benefit; but they 
have no power to lift up the fallen, or to 
bring back the desperate sinner from 
death to life.’ To which it may be 
replied that in attending as they have 
done to the affairs of the world they have 
been true tothe Master’s spirit and. to his 
ideal of the Kingdom of God, as covering 
the whole of life and demanding practical 
fidelity and self-forgetting service in every 
part; and as to their power to help the 
most abandoned, while Unitarians in their 
religious work have never been able to 
make use of the excitement of an evan- 
gelical revival, it is not true that, touched 
by the Master’s spirit, and going out 
simply as friends in pure brotherly love, 
they have no redeeming message to carry, 
and no power to rescue the perishing and 
lift them up out of the lowest depths, 
That our churches have rendered all the 
service that was open to them in this 
direction no one will claim, and here we 
shall find one of the most urgent calls to 
new life and self-devotion in the coming 
time; but the way has been shown to us, 
and what can be accomplished when this 
simple gospel of human brotherhood, as 
it possessed the heart of Jesus, takes pos- 
session of our lives and compels us to go 
out to help where the need is greatest, 
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It was in the year 1826 that Joseph 
Tuckerman, the life-long friend of Dr. 
Channing, began his work among the 
neglected poor of Boston. He went to 
the most desolate places of that city, 
which were untouched by the churches 
and their established agencies, and with 
unaffected sympathy and brotherly love 
carried his message of Christian hope and 
encouragement. He went into desolate 
homes, and soon found that he must 
gather the people together in a humble 
meeting place. So his ministry of practical 
helpfulness grew, the need and_ the 
capacity to meet it were clearly proved, 
and it came as a spiritual awaking to his 

friends not only in America but in this 
country. It was not long before reports of 
what Tuckerman was doiny reached our 
people, and at a general meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
held in Manchester in 1830, the com- 
mittee was instructed 10 inquire into the 
prospect of such work among the poor of 
our great cities; and at the annual 
meeting in the following year, largely 
under the initiative ofthe Rev. W. J. 
Fox, it was decided to establish a mission 
in London. In March, 1832, a weaver’s 
shed in Spicer-street, Spitalfields, was 
‘converted into a humble chapel, and the 
mission, the first of its kind established 
by otr people in this country, was placed 
uuder the care of the Rev. J. K. Philp. 
As the work grew it became clear that it 
would be better separated from the 
operations of the Unitarian Association, 
andin 1835 the mission was transferred 
to a new society, founded on an un- 
sectarian basis, the London Domestic 
Mission Society. Meanwhile a similar 
society had been founded in 1833 in 
Manchester, and the movement was 
greatly stimulated by a visit paid to this 
country towards the close of that year, 
by Dr. Tuckerman himself. He came 
with a friend, and of the impression 
they they made in Liverpool © Dr. 
Martineau tells in his memorial preface to 
the last volume of Mr. Thom’s sermons 
“A Spiritual Faith.” 

I know not whether the warm welcome 
they received, especially at Mr. Rathbone’s, 
of Greenbank—that house of refuge for all 
the saints—set their hearts aglow; but 
certain it is that their benevolent and 
devout enthusiasm came upon us like the 
Angel descending to stir the sleeping 
waters; and their recital of what was 
being done to uplift and evangelise the 
neglected classes in Boston fell as a con- 
victing and converting word, and yet a 
word of hope and zeal, upon our conscience, 

‘ and not least on that of Mr. Thom. 

On Christmas Day, in 1835, Mr. Thom 
preached the sermon, out of which sprang 
the Liverpool Domestic Mission Society, 
definitely established on the following 
Good Friday, and of which John Johns, 
who wrote ‘“ Come, Kingdom of our God,” 
was the first minister, and the first martyr, 
laying down his lifein 1847 in the service 
of the fever-stricken poor. From the first 
establishment of that Society Dr. Mar- 
tineau and Mr. Thom were the most 
powerful and persuasive advocates of the 
- cause, which they felt to be at the very 
heart of Christian faithfulness in the 
churches, and to the last they main- 
tained their warm interest in the work. 
It was Dr. Martineau who presided in 
1885 at the fiftieth annual meeting of 
the London Society, while in the following 
year, at the Liverpool meeting, Mr. Thom 
made a wonderful speech, recalling the 


early days of the Society and the memory 
of its first minister. Mr. Thom’s last 
public appearance was at the opening of 
the new Mission buildings in Mill-street, 
Liverpool, in 1892. 

It was not only in Liverpool that 
Tuckerman’s presence kindled the flame of 
a fresh zeal. At Bristol also, it was he who 
opened the new path of Christian service 
to Mary Carpenter, who threw herself in 
1835 into the work of the Home Visiting 
Society in connection with Lewin’s Mead, 
while three years later a Domestic Mission 
was established. In Birmingham, Leeds, 
and other towns, similar work was also 
taken up. 

The work of these Missions can never 
be fully recorded, but enough is known to 
prove that in them humble and devoted 
followers of the Master have given their 
lives to the service of their fellow-men, 
with no sensational methods, simply going 
about doing good, and have lifted up 
many a forlorn soul from the depths of 
despair, and have rescued the perishing 
from the worst degradation, and have 
brought sheltering and cleansing and up- 
lifting influences to bear upon some of the 
worst and most forsaken quarters of our 
great cities. 


The Mission of Unitarian Zeal. 


A contrast is sometimes drawn between 
the self-forgetting labour of Domestic 
Missions, with their single aim of minis- 
tering to the neglected poor, and the 
efforts of other missionary associations to 
spread the knowledge of Unitarian 
Christianity, and to establish new churches 
in which such teaching may prevail, as 
though these latter sprang from a lower 
and more selfish denominational spirit. But 
really itis the same spirit, the desire to 
share the best gifts with others, which is at 
the heart of both kinds of activity. It is, 
no doubt, true that denominational zeal 
may degenerate into something ignoble, 
thinking more of the advancement of a 
sect than of the Kingdom of God, and that 
theological controversy may be so carried 
on as not to help, but to hinder the spread 
of true religion; but, on the other hand, 
it is also true that there have been the 
most absolutely unselfish and devoted 
labours directed to the spread of what is 
felt to be the simplest and most helpful 
form of Christian truth and the endeavour 
to gather together companies of single- 
hearted worshippers in the light of that 
truth. 

In the various missionary societies which 
sprang up about the middle of the cen- 
tury, such as the London District Unit- 
arian Society, the Manchester District 
Unitarian Association, the East Cheshire 
Christian Union for Missionary Purposes, 
the Midland Christian Union, and the 
Liverpool District Missionary Association, 
there were doubtless differences of ad- 
ministration and of emphasis on the theo- 
logical and the religious aspects of the 
work, but in all of them could be found 
men inspired simply by the desire to 
extend the influence of genuine religion 
and to share with others the gifts of 
spiritual freedom and a living faith which 
they had found in their own churches. 
Many of those who threw themselves most 
ardently into such missionary work were 
men who had themselves found deliverance 
from some painful bondage of old_ beliefs, 
and were thus eager to carry the glad 
tidings of emancipation and new hope to 
other crampt and darkened hearts ; while 


others, born into that inheritance, were 
possessed by the clearand earnest conviction 
that they had no right to rest in the enjoy- 
ment of what meant so much to them for 
the strengthening, 
lightening of life, without doing all that 
lay in their power to spread the light and 
establish new centres where it might he 
cherished and go forth to minister to 
others’ needs. 


uplifting, and en- 


With the broadening of thought in 


other churches there might seem to be less 
occasion now for that 
effort in the matter of religious belief, 
and yet the experience of Postal Mission 
workers tells another tale. 
twenty years since Sallie Hllis, of Cincin- 


special kind of 


It is hardly 


natti, “the Little Mother of the Post- 
office Mission,” in her eagerness to be 
of service found that new way of mis- 
sionary helpfulness opening to her. She 
was the first to show how much could he 
done by the sending of books and papers 
through the post, and by regular corre- 
spondence with those seeking light or 
needing religious encouragement, but her 
example was quickly followed, and now 
both in America and in this country 
and elsewhere, a large number of capable 
and devoted women are engaged in this 
quiet and most beneficent ministry, the 
branches of which, though unobserved of 
the world, extend to every quarter of the 
globe. Their testimony shows how wide- 
spread is the hunger for a more reasonable 
faith, and how eager the welcome to the 
light which Unitarian teaching can give, 
and to the offer of religious sympathy and 
fellowship, from which correspondents in 
uncongenial surroundings had long been 
entirely cut off. 


The Churches must always minister. 


But even supposing the work of theo- 
logical enlightenment to be practically 
done, and there was harmony in all Chris- 
tian churches as to the broad lines of 
truth and the right emphasis of teaching, 
there would still be as much as ever need 
for all the churches of the land, and for 
our Free Churches as much as any. For 
any work of special theological teaching, 
which in the past (and in the present) 
may have meant inevitable separation 
from other churches and sometimes an- 
{agonism towards their teaching, was not 
an end in itself, but only the necessary 
means for opening a free way for the 
fullest growth and exercise of the religious 
spirit, for the true hfe of the human soul 
with God and the truest fellowship of 
human brotherhood in worship and in 
work for the Kingdom of God on earth. 
This becomes more clearly than ever the 
great end of all the churches as they are 
able to forget theological differences in 
prayer and helpful service. 

While, therefore, as Unitarians we are 
as deeply convinced as ever of the need of 
our witness to truth, it must always be 
with that further thought of the perfecting 
of truth in love, which must be the life of 
our churches. That is the great motive 
force, which will lead us right. in all the 
work of our churches and in all efforts to 
extend the range of their influence for 
good. 

In the year 1859 the Rev. John Hamil- 
ton Thom preached a sermon in Renshaw- 
street Chapel, Liverpool, which was pub- 
lished with the title: “A Religion, not a 
Theology, the Want of the Times. A Plea 
for the Missionary Project of the Provin- 
cial Assembly of English Presbyterians in 
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Laucashire and Cheshire.” It was the 
sermon which was followed by the forma- 
tion of the Liverpool District Missionary 
Association, and was a powerful appeal 
for faith and self-forgetting in taking the 
message of religion to the people. It con- 
cluded with these words :— 


What are the reasons that liberal, 
spiritual Christianity has so feebly con- 
nected itself with Foreign Missions I will 
not now inquire. It is possible that causes 
might be discovered not discreditable to our 
zeal—but we may satisfy ourselves of this 
truth—that a contracted sphere of operation 
implies a languid centre, an unenterprising 
soul—that a Church that has not faith 
enough to set its heart, and stake its for- 
tunes, on great deeds of love, will never 


provide a Religion for Human Nature—will | 


never be acknowledged by any large number 
of men as their nursing Mother, their 
highest encourager on earth of the endea- 
vours which God’s Spirit prompts—and that 
when it has served its temporary purpose, it 
must pass away, and yield its place to some 
nobler representative of Christ. Any Church 
must perish, and deserves to perish, that 
does not occupy the hearts of its disciples 
with great projects. It dies because it does 
not ennoble men’s lives, nor employ their 
energies, nor feed the highest of all appe- 
tites, the hunger and thirst of the soul for 
service and sacrifice. 


The Open Future. 


Those are searching words by which we 
shall do well to test the work and the 
aspirations of our religious community. 

It is a great enterprise to which we are 
called, which may well command the 
noblest energies of earnest men and 
women, and afford in fullest measure the 
opportunity for self-sacrificing service. 
Our Free Churches are few in number, 
but they have a clear calling to the 
highest service of God and man. As old 
antagonisms die away and the broad light 
of truth spreads far and wide, they have 
the happy consciousness that many others 
are labouring in the same field, and 
possibly with richer blessing to the world. 
Yet they must be true to their own truth, 
not with self-assertion, but in utter 
loyalty to God and the revealing of His 
Spirit; eager to learn of all who have 
some fuller light to give, yet humbly con- 
vinced that their own best service is im 
speaking their own word, living out their 
own life, and doing in full measure the 
work which it is clearly their duty to do. 

Our Churches are clearly called to bear 
witness to the principle of spivitual free- 
dom in religious fellowship, not shrinking 
from the demand for perpetual vigilance 
which is the price of freedom, proving it 
to be not self-will or carelessness of truth, 
but the profoundest reverence and faith, 
committed simply to the care of the 
Eternal, the Spirit of all truth. 

On that foundation they are no less 
clearly called to prove themselves Christian 
Churches, by being Christian ; by more 
living utterance and more perfect service, 
not by dogmatic insistence, but by the 
contagion of truth and goodness. It is 
theirs to show that the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus lives in the air of freedom as 
the purest and loftiest spirit of our com- 
mon humanity, most perfectly uniting 
men as brethren, and children of the one 
Eternal Father. 

In such testimony is involved all the joy 
of self-surrender and self-abandonment in 
declaring the word of God, in ministering 
to all human needs, in works of beneficence 
and loving kindness, embracing the whole 
of human life in the one ideal of the 


a Communion of Saints. 
imprisonment in filthy dungeons did not 


leader of this 


Kingdom of God, striving for the coming 
of that Kingdom, living already in its 
spirit. In our Free Churches we are 
called to this high service, in the greater 
fellowship of all Churches which look up 
to the same light and strive for the same 
great end. It is for us to go forward into 
the new time committing the untried way 
to God, with the prayer that our word and 


our work may be His, and that in all 


Churches there may be renewed consecra- 


tion to the holiest service, a more perfect 
Christian brotherhood, and growing unity 
of spirit in the bond of peace. 


HENRY BARROW, SEPARATIST.* 
Two doctrines of the Church have 


struggled for supremacy. One is inclusive, 
the other exclusive. 
baptised ; the other excludes all but the 
converted, the saved, the saints. 


One includes all the 


In the reign of Elizabeth the former 


doctrine held sway. It was the only 
possible policy, and policy rather than 
conviction of its truth may have moved 
many who supported it.. But there were 
some who passionately protested. 
inclusive Church which embraced whole 
parishes and a whole nation was in their 
eyes an abomination, they loathed it, and 


An 


sought their ideal in a gathered Church, 
Bonds and 


shake the conviction of these men, nor 
did it improve their temper. It made them 


narrower, and tinged them with a fierce 
fanaticism which is not attractive, but for 


which due allowances must be made. A 
group of Separatists 
was Henry Barrow. He was of a 
good family—‘ after the manner of 
our country a gentleman.” He had 
graduated at Cambridge, had been of 
Gray’s Inn some years, and a hanger-on 
at the Court of Elizabeth, when the tenour 
of his life was changed bya voice. It was 
the voice of a preacher, “* very loud,” from 
a church which Barrow was passing with 
a companion. “Upon which Mr. Barrow 
said unto his consort, ‘ Let us go in and 
hear what this man saith that is thus 
earnest.’ ‘Tush,’ saith the other ; ‘what! 
shall we go to hear a man talk?’ But 
in he (Barrow) went, and sat down,” 
and came out a changed man. So that 
“he made a leap from a vain and liber- 
tine youth to a preciseness in the highest 
degree, the strangeness of which altera- 
tion made, him very much spoken of.” 
From this stage of Puritanism he was 
induced, Dr. Powicke conjectures, by his 
friend Greenwood, to take a much more 
perilous step, the step into Separatism ; 
and Greenwood having been arrested, 
Barrow was seized when on a visit to 
him. This was in 1586, and the rest of 
his life was passed in prisons of more or 
less loathsomeness, till, after being twice 
reprieved, he was hanged with his friend 
Greenwood. And they made ‘a very 
godly end, and prayed for her Majesty 
and the State.” 

It isagsad record, but the times were 
unsettled, and men like Barrow were 
“dangerous to the State.” A man who 
could advocate not only the immediate 
disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church, but also the destruction of all the 
parish churches and cathedrals ° in the 


* “Henry Barrow, Separatist, 1550 ?-1593, and 
The Exiled Church of Amsterdam, 1593-1622.” 
By Fred. J. Powicke, Ph.D, James Clarke and Co. 
7s. Od. net. 
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country, was hardly safe to be at large. 
We may well shudder to think what Eng- 
land would be now if this insane project 
had been carried out. That Barrow 
“afterwards came to see somewhat 
differently’ does not excuse it. 

There are many things which he would 
doubtless have come to see differently if 
he had viewed them from the world 
instead of from a prison cell. His con- 
ception of the Church is the notion of a 
mere theoriser rather than of a great 
Churchman. Dr. Powicke, though him- 
self a convinced Congregationalist, has not 
failed to expose some of the weak points 
in Barrow’s position, such, for example, as 
his utterly groundless assertion that a 
detailed model of the true Church is to be 
found in the Scriptures. But when in his 
interesting Introduction Dr. Powicke con- 
tends that there should be no distinction 
between the Church visible and invisible 
he is by no means Clear. 

Moreover [he says] this Church though 


ideal is not invisible—is not what is 
known as ‘‘the Church mystical,’’ ‘* the 


mystical body of Christ,’’ which cannot be 


distinguished or reckoned up or circum~ 
scribed by man. He (Barrow) rightly held 
that the distinction between visible and 
invisible has no New Testament support, 
and did not emerge until the Church, 
having corrupted itself, sought an excuse 
for its degraded state and for the con- 
tinuance of it.* 


How a Church can be ideal, that is, 
existing in idea, and at the same time 
visible is difficult to understand. Whether 
the distinction between visible and in- 


visible has New Testament support or not, 


common sense would compel a man to make 
it, and if Barrow acknowledged no such 
distinction, why did he write “A True 
Description of the Visible Church,” in 
which he says, “This congregation, as it 


is universally understood, containeth in it 
all the elect of God that have been, are, 


or shall be” ? Can this-be distinguished, 
or reckoned up or circumscribed by man ? 
“But ’—adds Barrow—“ being cousidered 
more particularly as it is seen in this 


present world, it consisteth of a company 


and fellowship of faithful and holy people 
gathered in the name of Jesus Christ,” &¢.t 
This surely is a plain statement of the dis- 


tinction between the visible and invisible 


Church. The visible Church is the Church 
“as it is seen in this present world.” The 
rest of the Church, consisting of the elect 
that have beeu, some of those that are, 
and all that shall be, is invisible in this 
present world. 

On the subject of baptism Barrow was 
weak and inconsistent. He strongly and 
rightly insisted on the importance of 
it; but, against the decision of the 
Catholic Church, he insisted that it could. 
only be validly administered by a properly 
ordained ministry, and as he regarded both 
Roman Catholic and Anglican orders as 
spurious, this was to deny the validity not 


only of his own baptism, but of the baptism 


of all his countrymen and country- 
women, including that of the Queen. 
Must they, then, all be rebaptised? No, 
for that would be to play into the hands 
of the Anabaptists whom Barrow hated. 
So the dilemma was left. “He was forced 
into an untenable compromise.” 

Another “spot and wrinkle” on the 
Separatist Church according to Barrow’s 
ideal is its uselessness, It appears as end 
See SOE aaa ia TN in cata ne! Seema ee oe 

* Introduction, p. xxii, — 


+ P. 342 
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rather than as means. ‘To save the lost, 
to minister to the least and lowest is not 
its concern. So Calvinism with its creep- 
ing paralysis inoculated the Church, 


The Amsterdam Church. 


Part IL. of Dr. Powicke’s valuable work 
is devoted to ** The Amsterdam Church.” 
“The Amsterdam Church—humanly 
speaking—was built on Barrow. In the 
main it faithfully accepted aud practised 
his view.” Alas for the result! First 
this model church was convulsed over the 
“vain apparel” of the pastor’s good lady, 
Mistress Johnson. She ‘wore three, 
four, or five gold rings at once.” More- 
over, “her busks and her whalebones in 
her breast were so manifest that many 

of the saints were grieved.” 

This was in London, but in Amsterdam 
the same contention was revived, till 
Francis Johnson, the pastor, “took a firin 
stand,” and, threatening to go if his wife 
“could not wear what she had,’ the 
majority expelled his brother who had 
brought the accusation. 

Eventually the pastor was under the 
“painful necessity of excommunicating his 
own father, who, 1t appears, had come to 
take the part of the expelled George. 

Thus things went on, a good deal of the 

old Adam manifesting itself in this Com- 
munion of Saints, “so that there was much 
occasion for scoffing and blaspheming 
given to unsympathetic outsiders.” Poor 
outsiders, not elect, not saints at all, one 
can forgive a little scoffing ! 
- Tt is a significant fact that what re- 
mained of the Church which was founded 
upon Barrow’s theories was eventually 
“merged in the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church.” So, tried by the facts of 
human nature, Barrow’s theories were 
found wanting ; but for the story of his 
life and death, and for a fair and candid 
description of his persecutors and oppo- 
nents, we are grateful to Dr. Powicke, who 
may be congratulated on having made a 
very valuable addition to the literature of 
the origins of Congregationalism. 

These origins have caused not a little 
perplexity since Rapin confessed that 
after the utmost pains he could not dis- 
cover the origin of the sect. Dr. Powicke 
admits that so far as new facts are con- 
cerned his labours have not quite answered 
expectations; but the modest claim of 
“correction of some errors and clearer 
arrangement” will be gratefully accorded 
to him. He is inclined to doubt the 
possible personal influence of Browne on 
Barrow, thinking that what there was of 
it came indirectly through his friend 
Greenwood, who was at Cambridge when 
Browne re-appeared there between 1578 
aud 1580. Barrow’s and {Greenwood’s 
repudiation of Browne seems to be partly 
due to their dislike of the term Brownist, 
a dislike increased by the fact of Browne’s 
“ Apostasy.” Amongst the errors which 
Dr. Powicke has corrected may be 
mentioned his refutation of the theory 
that Barrow could have been “ Mar- 
prelate,” and his not too severe indictment 
of Professor Arber’s inaccuracies. 


C. HE. Prien. 


Every desire is a prayer: every aspira- 
tion a step toward that to which one 
aspires. We build or destroy our ideals 
by each thought, by every hope or fear, by 
every effort or retreat.—H, W. Dresser. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


HEE Gee 
At the Hnd of a Century. 


You who are children now will like to 
remember when you are grown up and 
begin to tell the stories of long ago, that 
you were amoung those who saw the old 
Nineteenth century pass away aud the new 
Twentieth century begin. None of us 
were alive when this century, which comes 
to an end at midnight on Monday next, 
began with Jan. I, 1801, but many 
of us haye known people who were, 
and If think now especially of my dear 
grandmother, who was a little girl of 
eleven then, and lived to be more than 
ninety. In an old churchyard there is 
a grave-stone, which tells us that her 
grandfather was born quite early in the 
century before, that is, nearly two hundred 
years ago. Then, if we go back another 
hundred years, we come to the time just 

efore the poet Milton was born (iu 1608), 
and again another hundred years, and we 
are in the England of Heury VIL, when 
people had just learnt how to print books, 
and it was only a few years since William 
Caxton died, who set up the first. printing 
press at Westminster. That is four 
hundred years ago, and so we might go 
back one century after another. In just 
a thousand years we should come to the 
time of the death of that noble English 
King, Alfred the Great, and then in 
another nine hundred years, nineteen 
centuries altogether, to the time of the 
birth of Jesus, from which we count our 
years and our centuries. 

But even then we might go on counting 
back one century after another, until we 
were lost in the dim past of which we 
know nothing; and again we may look 
forward, and think of the end of the new 
Twentieth century, and so go on and on, 
but then we should be lost directly, for we 
do not know what it will be like even at 
the end of one hundred years from now. 
What we do know is that we can learn the 
lessons which the past has to teach us, 
and we must learn to be wise and brave 
and true, so that we may help to make 
the new century the best that there has 
ever been. 

And there is one other thing we know. 
We look back over all these hundreds of 
years, and forward into the dim, far off 
time to come, when our own lives will 
have been ended long ago and others will 
be here of whom we know nothing. We 
think of all the changes that have been 
and will be, and of those dear ones who 
have gone before us, and we remember 
that there is One who does not change or 
pass away. We trust now in God, and 
are happy in the thought of His great 
love; our fathers trusted in Him, and 
more than two thousand years ago the old 
Psalmist said of Him, that “His mercy 
endureth for ever.” The real reason why 
we count our time from the coming of 
Jesus into the world, is that he is the one 
teacher who most of all has made men 
sure of that great love of God, and has 
taught us to trust in Him as our heavenly 
Father. So we are not afraid of the un- 
known time which is coming; we are not 
afraid for those who are taken from us, 
nor for ourselves when we shall be called 
away, because always we shall be safe in 
our Father’s care. The more we learn to 
be brave and true in the life we have to 
live here, the more certain we are of that. 

There is a beautiful story from early 


English history, which I should like you 
to think of now. It was nearly thirteen 
centuries ago, three hundred years before 
the time of Alfred the Great, when 
Christianity was first being preached to 
the English, who were heathen when they 
conquered the Britons and settled in this 
country. We sometimes speak of them as 
Saxons in that early time, Hast Saxons and 
West Saxons, aud others, for they were not 
yet one peopleruled by one king. The King 
of Kent was the first to become a Christian, 
through the preaching of Augustine. 
Then when a daughter of the Kentish 
King went up to the north, to be the wife 
of Edwin, King of Northumbria, she tool: 
Paulinus with her, who was one of 
Augustine’s companions, to persuade the 
men of the north country to become 
Christians too, 


The story goes that after Paulinus had 
explained to the king and his chief peopie 
what Christianity was, one of the old men 
in the counsel turned to the king and 
said: ‘So seems the life of man, O king, 
as a sparrows flight through the hall 
when you are setting at meat in winter- 
tide, with the warm fire lighted on the 
hearth, but the icy rain-storm without. 
The sparrow flies in at one door, and 
tarries for a moment in the light and heat 
of the hearth-fire, and then flying forth 
from the other vanishes into the wintry 
darkness whence it came. So tarries for a 
moment the life of man in our sight, but 
what is before it, what after it, we know 
not. If this new teaching tells us aught 
certainly of these, let us follow it.” The 
king and his wise men were persuaded, 
and became Christians; and the story 
comes down to us, making a_ beautiful 
picture, in the old man’s words, to show 
in a parable all the comfort and gladness 
given to those who come to understand the 
Christian Gospel. We do not think of it 
just as Paulinus did, but the great truth 
which he made those Northumbrians feel 
has always been the same, and it is what 
we feel to-day. 


Tt is the great truth of the love of God, 
our Father, and His unchanging goodness, 
which Jesus taught. It makes light and 
gladness in all the dark places. We are 
no longer atraid, and like the bird flying 
out from the warm bright hall into the 
cold night, when we think of the dim past 
and the unknown future, for the hght of 
God’s love goes with us wherever we go; 
we are His children and must always be 
safe in His care. This is why Christmas 
is such a happy time, because it brings us 
so clearly into the light and warmth of 
that love, which we learn to understand. 
best when we share with Jesus the secret 
of unselfish love. And we could not have 
any better preparation for a new year or a 
new century. fet us always trust in our 
Father’s love, and know that wherever we 
may be, that love will make home for us 
and for allwhom we love. Only remember, 
that if we want to have this great happi- 
ness of being in our Father’s Home, and 
not be ashamed and afraid when we think 
of Him, we must learn to be brave and 
true, loving and unselfish, as Jesus was, 
and glad to do our Father’s will. 


To Corresponpents. — Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—H. S. A. ; 
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OUR REST IN THE ETERNAL. 


Ar the end of a long life, as one looks 
into the face from which the light must 
soon fade away, and the moments 
swiftly pass with the ebbing strength, 
what words are there that can break 
that holy silence, or attempt to say all 
that with which the heart is so fully 
charged ? Years of intimate knowledge 
and affection have given the perfect 
understanding which now only the 
silent look of love can express. And 
the hearts of those who watch are 
strengthened by the thought of all the 
richness of the life, which no gathering 
of mortal shadows can obscure, for it 
belongs to the things which are eternal, 
and this messenger from the unseen, 
whom we call Death, is but a quiet 
Friend, who leads into the nearer 
presence of Gop. The last hours of 
watching are, indeed, fraught with 
intense emotion, but it is with the deep 
assurance that such life passes onward, 
not only to welcome the dawning of the 
new day beyond our vision, but to remain 
here also an abiding presence, a hidden 
strength in other hearts that have 
known and loved, helping still to make 
the future better than the past. 

Some such feeling as this, if indeed 
we have at all realised the earnestness 
of life, must we not have as we watch 
through the closing hours of a century ? 
A great period of human history is 
drawing to a close; it bears with it so 
many precious lives, so much of our 
own life; it has meant so much to us, 
it means so much, with its hidden trea- 
sures, with its potent forces working 
still in the world, judging, reproving, 
quickening, determining so much of our 
discipline, furnishing so much of our 
inspiration. 


But what words are suffi- | 
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cient at such a time ? 
better? At least we do well to lift up 
our hearts to the Eternal, to remember 
in whom we trust, and with the prayer 
of complete surrender to commit our- 
selves to His keeping, whose mercy 
endureth for ever. 

As we watch for the coming of the 
new time it is with the sense that we 
take with us rich treasures from the 
past, and we may well strengthen our 
hearts with the thought of the best that 
has been given to us, to confirm our 
faith in the unseen things which are 
eternal. And here, rather than add 
more words of our own, we will recall 
some of the great words of the century, 
which belong to the imperishable trea- 
sures of our deeper life. 

For those to whom it is our privilege 
specially to speak, in our own religious 
community, the passing century, in all 
that makes the sacredness of life, must 
be most closely linked with the memory 
of Dr. Marrinzau. Almost the whole 
of the century was covered by his long 
life, and only this year has his visible 
presence been taken from us. If any 
speak to us at this time, he must be of 
the number, and it will be seen with 
what perfect fitness his words follow 
those of the great poets, which we will 
first recall. 

It is a coincidence pleasant to 
remember, that in the year 1805, in 
which James MartingaAu was born, 
Worpswortu wrote his ‘‘ Ode to Duty,” 
giving to the English people one of the 
noblest utterances of that fundamental 
faith in righteousness, of which after- 
wards Martineau was to be the great 
interpreter. 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 

O Duty! if that name thou love 

Who art a light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring, and reprove ; 

Thou, who art victory and law 

When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost set free, 

And calm’st the weary strife of frail 

humanity ! 


Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
»Thou dost preserve the stars from 
wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong. 


To humbler functions, awful Power! 
I call thee: I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 
Ob, let my weakness have an end! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give ; 
And in the light of truth thy bondman 
let me live! 


To the same period belongs Worps- 
wortuH’s odeon “ Intimations of Immor- 
tality,” which expresses so much of the 
sense of the deeper meaning and 
spiritual kinship of our life. 

Hence, in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 
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Is not silence | Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 


Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more. 


Of a later generation TuNNyson and 
Brownine are among the seers, who 
speak to us the most searching and 
most helpful words. Few stronger 
words of faith in the Eternal have been 
spoken in our century than Brownine’s 
lines in ‘‘ Abt Vogler ” :— 

Therefore to whom turn I but to thee, the 
ineffable Name ? 

Builder and maker thou, of houses not 

made with hands ! 
What, have fear of change from thee who 
art ever the same ? 

Doubt that thy power can fill the heart 

that thy power expands ? 
There shall never be one lost good! What 
was, shall live as before ; 

The evil is null, is nought, is silence 

implying sound ;. 
What was good shall be good, with, for 
evil, so much good more ; 

On the earth the broken ares; in the 

heaven, a perfect round. 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of 
good shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself ; no beauty, 
nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each 
survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of 
an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic 
for earth too hard, : 
The passion that left the ground to lose 
itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and 
the bard ; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall 
hear it by-and-by. 
And what is ourfailure here but a triumph’s - 
evidence 
For the fulness of the days ? Have we 
withered or agonised ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but 
that singing might issue thence ? 
Why rushed the discords in but that 
barmony should be prized ? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow 
to clear, 
Hach sufferer says his say, his scheme 
of the weal and woe: 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers 
in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis 
we musicians know. 


To this, remembering the time, it 
might seem natural to add Tennyson’s 
most familiar ode to the dying year, 
from ‘‘In Memoriam,” a poem, with 
its noble aspiration, linked in so many 
homes with the most sacred memories 
of the last hours of the year. But 
indeed all the latter part of ‘‘ In 
Memoriam ” is good to be recalled at 
this time, and we will rather print here 
the closing stanzas :— 


O Living will that shalt endure, 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 

Flow thro’ our deeds and make them pure, 


That we may lift from out of dust 

A voice as unto Him that hears, 

A cry above the conquer’d years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 


“in it to inexhaustible amount. 
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With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in soul. 


And finally this passage, which con- 
cludes the first volume of Dr. Mar- 
TinwAv’s ‘*‘ Hours of Thought,” a pas- 
sage which we quoted earlier in the 
year, at the time of his passing from 
our midst, as specially characteristic of 
his spirit and among the most beautiful 
utterances of his faith. In such com- 
panionship, with a thankfulness beyond 


_ words, we are more than content to pass 
‘onward into the new time, or, if it is to 


be, to that other shore from which the 
voices of these our teachers now come 
back to us, bidding us be of a good 
courage, and, resting in the safe keep- 
ing of the Hternal Goodness, evermore 
to rejoice. 


REST IN THE LORD. 
In him alone, but in him for ever, there 
is Rest. In evil days, when just men 


_gtrive in vain to beat back the hosts of 


wrong, and mad tyrannies gall the heart 
with shouts of triumph, the Sentinel of 
every world is on his sleepless watch, and 
knows how to protect it from surprise. 
He is the continuous thread of all our 
years, and his love throws in each pattern 
of beauty woven into their texture: and 
when the images of the past, the distant 
fields, the dear abode, the gracious forms, 
the vivid hopes, the earnest heroisms, of 


‘our young days, gleam with a fairer light 


through the sorrows and failures of 
maturity, it is his breathing spirit that 
dissipates the cloud of time, and sends 
his reviving sunshine through. Only let 
us be at one with him, and our life 


. gathers down upon it the strength of his 


infinite serenity. The simple thought, 
that “God is here”—that the august 
Ordainer of our trust and supporter of 
our faithfulness is present in the very 
hiding-places of the soul—contains within 
it the most powerful agencies of religion. 
Warning, sympathy and rest are treasured 
Amid the 
fatigues of life’s incessant struggle, under 
the sense that we can never sleep or all 
things will go wrong, refreshment is in- 
stantly gained when we ascend to the foun- 
tain of all affection, and touch the parching 
lips with the draft of life. In temptations 
to unfaithfulness witnessed by no human 
eye, let us but say, “Ah! Lord, but thou 
art here,” and the failing purpose springs 
to its feet again. And under the en- 
croachments of fretfulness or despondency 
from the frequent perverseness of men, 
what can so soon check the hasty thought, 
soothe the unquiet passion, and put a 
music of patience into the soul, as the 
look of that pure and loving eye from its 
depth of infinite calm? In the trembling 
of age and the stealthy approaches of the 
last sleep, the dear presence of an 
Almighty Guardian, to whom -age is as 
childhood and who unites the future with 
the past, fills the deepening shadows with 
a mild and holy light. Let him only be 
near; and the obscuring veil of mortal 
ill that sometimes seems to shut us in, and 
tempts us to believe in nothing but the 
sad rain, is soon withdrawn, like the cloud 
lifting itself from out the glen; and the 
sunshine first glorifies, then dissipates the 
haze; leaving the mountain-range of 
immovable goodness and beauty clear 
against the everlasting sky. So pass the 


storms away, so deepens the heavenly 
view, to the soul that will but “rest in 
the Lord and wait patiently for him.” 


PRAYERS FROM DR. MARTINEAU. 

O God, who art, and wast, and art to 
come, before whose face the generations 
rise and pass away; age after age the 
living seek thee, and find that of thy 
faithfulness there isno end. Our fathers in 
their pilgrimage walked by thy guidance, 
and rested on thy compassion: still to 
their children be thou the cloud by day, 
the fire by night. Where but in thee 
have we a covert from the storm or 
shadow from the heat of life? In our 
manifold temptations, thou alone knowest 
and art ever nigh: in sorrow, thy pity 
revives the fainting soul ; in our prosperity 
and ease, it is thy Spirit only that can 
wean us from our pride and keep us low. 
O Thou, sole Source of peace and righteous- 
ness! take now the veil from every heart ; 
and join us in one communion with thy 
prophets and saints who have trusted in 
thee, and were not ashamed. Not of our 
worthiness, but of thy tender mercy, hear 
our prayer. AMEN. 

O Lord of every world, before whom 

stand the spirits of the living and the 
dead! Thousands praise thee with a 
voice- from which mortal sadness hath 
passed away. Prepare us to follow their 
upward track, and join their glorious 
hymn. And while we watch yet one hour 
here, whether in the retreats of sorrow or 
on the mount of vision, may we feel the 
great communion of the faithful of all 
ages gathered round our souls. And 
hence may we carry a fresh sanctity and 
order into our homes ; modest desires and 
pure integrity into the world ; forbearance 
to the wayward; help to the weak; pity 
to the burdened and afflicted ; hope to the 
fearful; and charity to all men. 
_ Thou art the God of future years. We 
leave them, with their treasures and 
their secrets, at thy feet. When our 
time is past, may our children serve thee 
with higher faith and nobler hearts. And 
so long as a generation shall seek thee 
here, may the careless be awakened, the 
faithful confirmed, the mourner com- 
forted, and the pure in heart be brought 
to see their God. May age be filled with 
cheerful hope, and the hand of Christ 
shed its blessing on the child. Hear us 
in thy mercy, O Father Everlasting ; and 
bid thy glory dwell among us, while a 
heart remains to be tilled with love and 
joy and peace. AmeEN. 

O Thou whose eye is over all the children 
of men, and who hast called them, by thy 
Prince of Peace, into a kingdom not of 
this world; send forth his spirit speedily 
into the dark places of our guilt and woe, 
and arm it with the piercing power of thy 
grace. May it reach the heart of every 
oppressor, and make arrogancy dumb 
before thee. Let it still the noise of our 
strife and the tumult of the people ; put 
to shame the false idols of every mind; 
carry faith to the doubting; hope to the 
fearful, strength to the weak, light to the 
mourner; and more and more increase 
the pwe in heart who see their God. 
Commit thy word, O Lord, to the lips of 
faithful men, or the free’ winds of thine 
invisible Providence, that soon the know- 
ledge of thee may cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the channels of the deep. 
And so let thy kingdom come, and thy 
will be done, on earth as it is in heaven. 

AMEN, 


| Essex Hall. 


THEODORE PARKER.* 


Some twenty years ago it chanced that 
I was taking supper with the Rev. 
Charles Voysey at the house of a friend, 
and the conversation turned on Parker. 
We both praised him as a_ great 
preacher, and our host joined in with 
much approval. But it seemed to us that 
his commendations, however cordial, could 
scarcely be called discriminative. Then 
it transpired that be was praising the 
preacher of the City Temple, and _ that of 
Theodore he had never heard. I had a 
like experience in conversation with a 
literary man of some repute only the other 
day. J have been driven to the conclusion 
that one of the greatest preachers, orators, 
reformers and martyrs that America ever 
produced, is hardly known in this country 
outside the ranks of the Unitarians. This 
perhaps accounts for the fact that Mr. 
Chadwick’s book has no English publisher, 
and that apparently it can only be got on 
this side by direct importation from the 
States. 

It was a happy inspiration in Mr. Chad- 
wick’s bosom or some one else’s that set 
him to add one more to the Lives of 
Theodore Parker. It is not merely by his 
bright literary gifts that he is qualified 
for the task, but by a sympathetic spirit 
and sympathetic experiences. It is no 
secret that the sweet-tempered Brooklyn 
preacher, like Parker before him, had a 
push for it to secure the collegiate train- 
ing which he so well assimilated, and 
knows something of the poor scholar’s 
youthful struggles. And his fine sym- 
pathy with many sorts of literature, his 
broad-minded religious position, and his 
hatred of oppression and wrong give him 
a key to Parker’s inward personality and 
help him to draw his subject with life-like 
lineaments. 

Moreover, we have arrived at the time 
when the conflicts in which Parker played 
his brillian{, part are just passing from the 
personal memory of men into the im- 
personality of history. It is forty years 
since his body was buried in the Protes- 
tant cemetery at Florence. Mr, Chadwick 
remembers many of the men with whom 
he was engaged in struggle; yet, that 
memory is now sufficiently detached from 
the passionate emotions of the time for 
just judgement and kindly excuse as well 
as for deliberate reproof. So the scenes 
of the brave young prophet’s battles are 
set before us full of life and vividness, 
without the reticence which twenty years 
ago was still obligatory, yet with the pro- 
portion and just jtidgment which are the 
proceeds of perspective and of time. 

And the result of these favourable con- 
ditions is everything that we could desire. 
We have a Theodore Parker presented to 
us who strikes the imagination with 
singular power, a saint and bero achieving 
mighty things, a splendid servant of the 
Lord, and all the while a wost human 
being, whom we long to know, to talk 
with and to listen to. The Theodore 
Parker whom the dying man had “ planted 
in America” here lives and glows with 
radiant life. 

There are many illuminating touches in 
the volume :— 

The boy’s religious education proceeded 
at an equal pace with the intellectual. As 


*“ Theodore Parker, Preacher and Reformer.” 
By John White Chadwick. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1900. To be had-at 
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the last child of the family, his mother had 
the 
The 


more time for him than she had for 
others in their quick succession. 

neighbours said that she was ‘‘ spiling that 
boy.’’ In fact she was nourishing his heart 


with wholesome piety and endearing herself 
to him so much that every time in later 
‘Our 


years when he prayed to God as 
Father and our Mother,’’ as beloften did, 
he added another flower to the wreath that 
twined her memory.—(P. 17.) 

He tried hard to think -hhimself as wicked 
asa stray Westminster Catechism seemed to 
make him out, but it was uphill work, and 
he soon gave it up. He knew that he was 
a good boy, trying {to be a better one, and 
there was no place in his experience, from 
his childhood up, for any genuine ‘‘ con- 
viction of sin’? as the underlying ground- 
work of his life, no place for 2 ‘‘ con- 
version’? of the kind demanded by the 
sterner sects.—(P. 18.) 


The book traces the story of his ministry, 
with its ever expanding circles of religious 
influence, vividly but soberly describes 
his conflicts with the orthodox Unit- 
arianism of the day, gives an account of 
his philosophy and theology, exhibits him 
as the great religious leader that he 
became, shows him wielding the sledge- 
hammer of his mighty power in the anti- 
slavery struggle, narrows down to the 
pathetic story of his ebbing strength and 
vain quest of health, and concludes with 
the appreciations left on record by his con- 
temporaries, and the judicial and judicious 
estimate at which the biographer himself 
arrives. 

Of the voracious reading of his early 
years we are told that his list of books 
read during 1836 


numbers 320 volumes, and his plans for 
the coming year are so ambitious as to be 
dizzying to any ordinary mind. It is hard 
to find a principle of order inan aggiomera- 
tion ranging from ‘‘ Jacob Faithful ”’ on the 
one hand, to ‘‘ English State Trials’’ and 
‘* Roman Public Instruction ’’ on the other. 


Surely a record that would sorely have 
displeased his great contemporary and 
fellow-thinker, Emerson. And his output 
in sermon, speech, and letter was on the 
like astounding scale. “ Baur,” we are 
told, “must have made for Parker a bad 
quarter of an hour, for when Parker 
asked him how many hours a day he 
studied, he answered, ‘Alas! only 
eighteen’; two or three more than 
Parker’s maximumallowance.”’ Remember, 
you young ministers who would scourge 
yourself to the like application, that 
Parker, despite his magnificent constitu- 
tion, died at fifty, and that the world has 
lost all that ripeness and richness of testi- 
mony which he would have lavished upon 
it in the period from fifty years of age to 
seventy. 

Parker had the defects of his high 
emotional quality. ‘“ Like all affectionate 
people, he thought in persons, and could 
with difficulty separate the opinion from 
the man.” Hence much of the castigation 
he inflicted on the upholders of what 
seemed to him the false and the defenders 
of what seemed to him the wrong. He 
had no patience with the “ peevish 
scolding at sin” which passed for 
orthodox, and over against “the church 
termagant”’ he set the church militant 
and the church triumphant. 

But Parker was much more than the 
controversialist or even the reformer. 
Says Mr. Chadwick :— 

Ido not know of any other who believed 
so much, whose confidence was so robust, 
whose optimism was so undaunted by the 
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facts that are not to be eluded or ignored. 
Here was his most characteristic quality. 
When I think of Theodore Parker, I think 
of this; pot of his philosophy which was 
the convenient formula and explanation 
of his three-fold* faith and his habitual 
certainty; nor of his learning, though this 
was mainly the expression of his human 
sympathy—his interest in all human things ; 
not even of his anti-slavery work, for this 
was but a single, albeit the highest illustra- 
tion of his prophetic gift; not of these 
lesser heights, but of his genius for 
religion and his passion for its communica- 
tion which outsoared them all.—(P. 220). 


Mr. Chadwick, with other biographers, 
has been permitted to turn the pages of 
Parker’s journal. ‘ Often,” he says :— 


We feel that we have been admitted to a 
privacy too sacred for a stranger’s feet. 
But the more we read, the more we bonour 
and admire and love the man. The revela- 
tion is that of a man morbidly sensitive to 
the touch of other men’s unkindness or ill- 
will, more sensitive to the touch of sym- 
pathy; quick to resent a hurt, but quicker 
to forgive ; conscious of a great work to be 
done, not easily satisfied with the use that 
he has made of bis great powers and oppor- 
tunities; hampered by a body that might 
have served an idler well enough, but which 
often broke under the strain he put upon it; 
wholesome and sweet in his affections ; 
enamoured with the beauty of the world; 
serving his conscience with indomitable 
courage and resolve; with a great enthu- 
siasm for humanity and a consciousness of 
God that gave him absolute assurance of 
the good of life and the soul’s immortality. 
—(P. 318.) 

The final chapter of Mr. Chadwick’s 
book, “After Death the Judgment,” is 
rich in valuable discriminations, criticisms, 
and appreciations of Parker’s thinking and 
teaching, showing how largely he antici- 
pated modes of presentation of religious 
truth, which, then startlingly novel and 
heretical, have since been practically 
assimilated by Unitarians generally, and 
even by men in excellent repute of ortho- 
doxy. And in his final sentences he thus 
sums up the man and his message to the 
world :— 

Seen at this remove, his denials in com- 
parison with his affirmations are an inappre- 
ciable amount. Nor can it be regarded asa 
distinction of small moment that, of all men 
in his time, or in his century, he was the 
most frank and fearless prophet of Chris- 
tianity as the world’s greatest natural 
religion, and of Religion as the most 
characteristic aspect of human life. We 
get the right measure of his importance 
when we recognise the transition to these 
points of view as fundamental to the 
religious evolution of the present time and 
his part in it as second to no ‘other.— 
(P. 405.) 

Of Frothingham’s well-known “ Life of 
Parker,” Mr. Chadwick says :— 

Much careful study has made it far more 
beautiful for me than it had been to my 
careless reading, and gladly would I sink 
this craft of mine if, by so doing, that 
might renew its course, and carry its rich 
freigbt to friendly and to alien men.— 
(P. 383.) 

The praise is both generous and de- 
served. Yet I am glad that Mr. Chad- 
wick has set his craft afloat. Its strong 
and graceful lines are built in a newer 
day, and will carry it swiftly to harbour in 
the hearts of many readers. He has 
advantages of knowledge and perspective 
which the older shipwright could not have. 


* In the perfectness of God, the adequacy of the 
faculties of man, and the immanence of God in 
man and nature, 
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Should some rich man read these lines of 
mine—or even one not rich, but with afew 
pounds to spare—he could do no better 
thing than to make a New Year’s gift of 
this volume to every minister among us 
under forty. It carries a cheery inspira- 
tion in its pages, and will give men new 
zeal and courage. There could be no 
brighter greeting from the dying to the 
dawning century. R.A. Arnmstrona, 
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THE VALUE OF THE 
SOREN -TREST.”* 


BY THE REV. WALTER LLOYD. 


THE question whether a statement of 
doctrines should be included or not in the 
trust-deeds of chapels has been revived 
during the last twelvemonths, and I 
presume that is the reason why I have 
been asked to speak upon the subject at 
this Conference. 

I shall give a brief historical account 
of the different forms of trusts, and then 
give my reasons for preferring the form 
which is called “open”—that is, which 
imposes no doctrinal restrictions upon 
ministers or congregations. 

Itis now generally admitted that during 
what is called the chapel-building period, 
from 1690 to 1715, practically all the 
trusts of the chapels were what it is the 
custom to call “open”; “they neither 
specified the sect to which they belonged, 
nor the doctrines which were to be 
preached” (Skeats). This practice was 
not confined to any one denomination; 
but whether the chapel was intended for 
Presbyterian, Independent, or Baptist 
Dissenters, or for all of them, the same 
general terms were used. It is, there- 
fore, incorrect to speak of the “Pres. 
byterian ” principle of the open trust; if 
it can be called a principle at-all, it was 
a Protestant Dissenting principle. 

It is customary to say the chapels were 
“dedicated to the worship of God”— 
which, in a sense, they were; but in most 
of the trust deeds with which I am 
acquainted the expression does not occur. 
A common form is “for the use of Pro- 
testants dissenting from the Church of 
England meeting for divine (or religious) 
worship,” or some variation of it. 

But in some cases chapels existed for 
many years without any definite form 
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of trust, such, according to Sir Thomas 


Baker, was the case with Cross-street 
Chapel, Manchester, and such was the 
case with Barton-street Chapel, Glou- 
cester ; these buildings were conveyed to 
members of the congregation, no use 
being expressly stated. The Gloucester 
deed says: “For such uses and in such 
manner as thoy, the said James Forbes, 
&c., shall from time to time limit, order, 
direct, or appoint.” ‘The York Trust is 
“ for religious and well-disposed Christian 
people, now called Protestant Dissenters, 
from time to time to meet, and there 
hear religious worship on the Lord’s 
Day and other days.” And Mr. Man- 
ning tells us that the trust of the Upper 
Chapel more expressly says “for the 
~yorship and service of Almighty God.” 

As these are sufficient to illustrate 
the general practice, there is no need to 
produce further instances. It must be 
remembered that there is no question of 
the orthodoxy—generally Calvinistic—of 
the ministers and congregations who had 
the use of the property thus assigned to 
them. 

The question naturally arises whether 
this “open” trust was adopted by 
intention or by accident. It has been 
asserted, iu law courts and in the House 
of Commons, that it was by intention 
that these founders, though holding 
certain theologicial opinions themselves, 
deliberately refrained from binding their 
successors. Having won their own free- 
dom, they decided to put no restraints 
upon the freedom of others. 

There may have been that far-sighted 
love of religious liberty; but it does not 
follow that that was the reason why the 
trust deeds were drawn up in such general 
terms. It was not until the Toleration 
Act was passed that Dissenters were 
enabled to put property in trust for 
religious uses, and they then adopted such 
a form or forms as would suffice to effect 
~ the object they had in view. A convey- 
ance, or general form of trust, was 
sufficient for this purpose, and accom- 
plished all that the law permitted or 
required. That during the nineteenth 
century we have realised the value of 
these open trusts is another matter; but 
jt is all the same to us, as Dr. Martineau 
-once said, “whether they have come 
down to us by intentional transmission 
or ecclesiastical accident.” 

Nevertheless I should like to be able 
to think that these founders were as 
liberal and far-sighted as they are some- 
times said to have been. And I do think 
it likely that in some cases, if it had been 
proposed to restrict ministers and con- 
gregations to the preaching and hearing 
certain doctrines, they would have rejected 
the proposal as an infringement of their 
own rights as well as those of their suc- 
cessors. When tho first minister of the 
Gloucester congregation was on his death- 
bed, he wrote a long letter to his congre- 
gation, in which he besought his people 
“to beware of doctrinal errors as of other 
sins” and to “keep up the same way of 
worship.” He reminded them that he 
had subscribed to the Articles of the 
Church of England, and that he accepted 
the Assembly’s Confession and Catechism ; 
but still he only gave his congregation an 
exhortation, and not an injunction. He 
said he hoped they would keep to the old 
way, and not that they must; but James 
Forbes was an Independent. Whatever 
motive influenced them, the fact remains 


that the early Dissenters did adopt a very 
general or open form of trust, the advan- 
tages of which have since been proved. 

Coming to the next stage, we find that 
in the great majority of cases the Congre- 
gationalists of later date introduced a 
doctrinal schedule into their chapel trusts, 
for the purpose, we have been told, not of 
preventing changes of theological opinion, 
but only of preventing the property from 
falling into the hands of people who did 
not hold the same opinions as the founders. 
I speak of the Congregationalists because 
I know more about them than I do of other 
denominations, and because this question 
of doctrinal trusts is exercising them at the 
present time. 

Lhave not been able to discover exactly 
when this practice originated, at which 
some people may be surprised ; but I think 
the reason is that these trusts are disre- 
garded, and trustees do not wish the con- 
ditions under which they hold the chapels 
to be made known. I myself have been 
refused the sight of a confessedly Calvin- 
istic trust on this ground. That the con- 
cealmentis a matter of policy is not my 
opinion alone. A Congregational minister 
who wrote to me during the present year, 
in reply to some remarks I had made upon 
the subject, said :— 


You are quite right in your strictures on 
the numerous cases where church buildings 
are held in violation of rigid dogmatic 
trusts. Tho Huddersfield case afforded 
abundant proofs that such trusts are still in 
full validity; and I fear the congregations 
are more numerous than one would care to 
reckon, which might be promptly evicted 
if two or three hyper-Calvinists were to 
take the matter in hand. 


Dr. Amory Bradford, who gathered a 
creat deal of useful information about the 
English Congregationalistsfor his interest- 
ing book, “The Pilgrim in Old England,” 
seems to have fared little better than 
myself in his inquiries about doctrinal 
trusts, for he throws no light upon the 
date of their introduction, but he throws 
a strong light upon the cause of their 
adoption. 

Some of them may have been created as 
a consequence of the Exeter Controversy, 
though I have no evidence of it; and 
between the Salters’ Hall Conference and 
the rise of Unitarianism under Lindsey 
and Priestley, very few Dissenting chapels 
were built—it was the period of the “de- 
cay of the Dissenting interest,” but with 
the spread of the Evangelical movement 
on the one hand, and the rise of Unit- 
arianism on the other, chapels began to 
increase, and then the orthodox Dissenters 
introduced doctrinal clauses into their 
trust deeds in order to prevent future con- 
eregations lapsing into Unitarianism. 

I said Dr. Bradford throws ght upon 

this point. In New England as in Old 
England, the Churches were originally 
open, and doctrinal tests were unthought 
of. Dr. Bradford says :— 
The earliest Church that I have found to 
require public assent to its articles of faith 
was that of Fitchburg in 1808. Park Street, 
Boston, was organised in 1809 with a strict 
ereed to which subscription was required 
from those desirous of entering its member- 
ship. Inthe years following nearly all the 
Churches which did not become Unitarian 
raised doctrinal fortifications around their 
doors, which it was fondly believed would 
be sufficiently strong to resist the invasion 
of heresy. 


In Old England heresy has invaded 


many Dissenting congregations in spite of 


their fortifications, 
trust deeds, and that, I think, is the reason 
why we can learn so littleabout them. In 
the year 1876, five years before I joined 
the Unitarians, I wrote a letter in the 


conditions 
chapels are appropriated to set forth certain 
doctrines, and if honest trustees are com- 
pelled to stick to the letter of the trust 
deeds, then chapels and deeds and trustees 
will have to be left to decay while preachers 
and congregations find new arenas in which 


i.e., their doctrinal 


Christian World on changes in theological 


opinion, and I asked what is to become of 
the antiquated trust deeds? And being 
young and innocent, I went on to say :— 


If it is impossib!e or illegal to modify the 
under’ which churches and 


to worship and teach according to their 
convictions and in harmony with their nobler 
conceptions of God. 

I have since found that trustees have 
solved the difficulty in another way, by 
simply locking-up the documents or re- 
maining ignorant and keeping others igno- 
rant of their terms. 

The practice of inserting doctrines in 
some form in trust deeds was also, I pre- 
sume, encouraged by the action of the 
chapel-building societies, which required 
something of the kind from congregations 
to whom they gave pecuniary assistance. 

Dr. Bradford said it was fondly believed 
that these fortifications would keep out 
heresy, but, as his words imply, they have 
failed to do so; they have only prevented 
the open avowal of it. At the present 
time the term ‘“ Evangelical” covers a 
multitude of opinions, and not a few 
heresies. 

The introduction of doctrinal opinions 
in trust deeds creates a glaring incon- 
sistency between the profession and 
practice of Dissenters. 

A preliminary note tothe Congregational 
Declaration of Faith and Order, 1833, 
says :— 

Disallowing the utility of creeds and 
articles of religion as a bond of union, and 
protesting against subscription to any 
human formularies as a term of communion, 
Congregationalists are willing to declare, 
for general information, what is commonly 
believed among them, reserving to every 
one the most perfect liberty of conscience. 

« And so (to quote Dr. Bradford once 
more) there is the strange anomaly of 
Churches declining to be bound by a 
written creed, and yet having in the deeds 
of their property what is practically a 
creed of the strictest kind.” 

I cannot but think that these trusts act 
as a restraint upon freedom, even where 
they are virtually disregarded. While 
allowing considerable latitude trustees 
must feel that there are limits which they 
rmaust not allow to be passed, and the 
knowledge that the instrument may be 
brought to light, and perhaps into a court 
of law, must make ministers and church 
officers more careful than otherwise they 
would be. In the case of a Calvinistic 
trust it appears to me that an Arminian 
minister has no more right in the pulpit 
than a Unitarian. Every advance in 
opinion is a breach of trust. 

During the last half-century doctrinal 
trusts have been condemned by Congre- 
gationalists like Dr. W. R. Dale and J. 
Baldwin Brown, who recognised the 
mischievous principle which underlies 
them, and I believe that in recent years 
some Congregational Churches have been 
founded on an open trust. Recent corre- 
spondence in the Christian World has 
shown, however, that very few are pre- 
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pared to go so far; but the President of 
the Congregational Union has just stated, 
at the Autumnal Meeting, that the 
question of modifying their trust deeds 
will have to be considered. I suggested 
to a Congregational correspondent that in 
order to get rid of the inconsistency of 
Free Churches being bound to teach or 
profess certain obsolete doctrines, they 
should seek for power to modify their 
trusts, either from Parliament or from the 
Charity Commissioners. He replied they 
would not care to do so “for obvious 
reasons,” and expressed himself as willing 
to accept the “ Apostles’ Creed” as a via 
media between the open trust and the 
rigidly dogmatic trust deed, but he con- 
fessed he did not think his feelings on 
the subject would command general 
sympathy. 

The evil of these doctrinal trust-deeds 
—not the only one—is that they attempt 
to impose the opinions of the present 
upon future generations. Rapid and con- 
stant modification of doctrines, as a 
necessary consequence of growing know- 
ledge, in a large measure, renders all such 
attempts futile; the object is an undesir- 
able one, and the means not altogether a 
success. Private judgment will not be 
entirely overborne by parchment declara- 
tions; but they render its exercise diffi- 
cult, and its expression almost impossible. 
When the utterance of truth is a breach 
of trust, truth is very likely to remain un- 
spoken. 

And, after all, the fear that an open 
dissenting trust will necessarily lead to 
Unitarianism is_ baseless. 
a number of congregations in old chapels 
with open trusts have become Unitarian ; 
but it is also true that a larger number of 
congregations of the same class remain 
more or less orthodox. 

I have said nothing so far about Unit- 
arian trust deeds, because they are a 
thing of the past. Our principles forbid 
us to close the door upon the possible 
entrance of new and larger truth. No 
body of Christians has been so ready 
to welcome new truth as those who are 
called Unitarian. The Calvinists in many 
cases determined by their trusts that their 
property should never be used by any but 
Calvinists. The Unitarians, except in a 
few instances many years ago, have 
refrained from such a narrow policy. So 
far as I know, the Unitarian is the only 
body, which, as a body, has declared itself 
to be unreservedly in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the Open Trust. 

All the objections which have been 
raised against Unitarian churches are only 
valid against the imposition of Unitarian 
creeds and trusts—attempting to fix our 
opinions in a documentary form upon 
future generations. We hope that the 
congregations will remain Unitarian, but 
we do not say they must. To call them 
Unitarian as long as they are so does not 
in any way fetter the freedom of future 
worshippers ; for if, or when, they cease to 
be Unitarian we may take it for granted 
they will cease to call themselves so. 

I have not, after all, said much about 
the value of the Open Trust, but I think 
what I have said has sufficiently demon- 
strated it. The Open Trust alone makes 
the Protestant Dissenting principle of the 
right of private judgment and lberty of 
conscience a reality. It does not take 
away with one hand what it professes to 
give with the other. It recognises that 
the present has no right to lay a burden 
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upon the future ; that those who come 
after us will have the same right as our- 
selves to think their own thoughts and 
use their own words when they try to 
understand or to utter the revelation of 
God which they may hear or see. The 
Open Trust casts off the weight of the 
“dead hand,” which oppresses so many 
Churches, and sometimes makes truth an 
offence and its utterance a crime. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

ee hee 


Blackpool : South Shore.—A Sale of Work on 
Dec. 18, opened by Councillor David Healey, of 
Heywood, Councillor James Bibby, of Burnley, in 
the chair, realised about £70. A congregational 
meeting on Dec, 20 decided to renew the engage- 
ment of the Rev. H. Bodell Smith for another year. 
On Dee. 26 the annual Christmas party was held, 
with a musical cantata and charade by children of 
the Sunday-school. 


Leicester: Free Christian Church.—A Sale 
of Work, promoted by the ladies of the Church 
Guild, to assist the current expenses of the church, 
was held in the new schoolroom’ on Thursday, 
Dec. 13. The sale was opened by Mrs. William 
Evans, of the Great Meeting congregation, and was 
largely attended. The result far exceeded expec- 
tations, £56 being realised, which will enable the 
treasurer to start the new year with a balance in 
hand, The new church building is now nearing 
completion, and will be opened in February or early 
March. A considerable sum of money is: still 


required for the building fund, and donations will 


be gratefully received by‘ the minister, treasurer, or 
secretary. 


London: Forest-gate.—A successful Sale of 
Work was held lately at Upton-lane, and much 
congregational activity and good-will were evoked 
in connection therewith. The Ladies’ Sewing Circle 
must be credited with the greater part of the 
result. A concert and dramatic~- entertainment, 
arranged and carried out by Mr. and Mrs, Fossey 
and friends, supplemented the sale. 


Mansfield.—The Municipal Journal, of Dec. 21, 
contains a notice, with a portrait, of Mr. J. Harrop 
White, recently appointed Town Clerk of Mansfield. 
Mr. White was articled to Mr. Jesse Hind, of Not- 
tingham, and since his return to Mansfield has been 


an active member of the Old Meeting congregation. - 


From 1888 to 1896 Mr. White was a member of the 
Nottingbamshire County Council, and for the past 
six years has practically discharged the duties of the 
cfiice to which be has now succeeded. 


Nottingham: Christ Church.—The service on 
Sunday evening was largely musical, and the dis- 
course of the Rev. W. Lindsay was on Handel’s 
Messiah, selections from which had been rendered 
in the afternoon by the Nottingham Co-operative 
Choral Society and the choir of the church. 


Oldham.—On Sunday, Dec. 23, a special musical 
service was held, when selections from the Messiah 
were rendered, interspersed with hymus sung by 
the congregation. The Rev. J. A. Pearson con- 
ducted the service. The collection of £3 133. was 
for the chapel funds, 


Taunton.—The Rev. Jeffery Worthington, 
although he has retired from the pastorate of Mary- 
street Chapel, bas once more, before leaving Taun- 
ton, observed a good custom, and has addressed a 
letter of affectionate Christmas greeting and good 
wishes for the new year to the members of his old 
congregation. Mr. Worthington recalls the memo- 
ries of his seventeen years of ministry among them, 
and concludes with an earnest prayer for the wel- 
fare of the congregation. 


Wales: Mid-Cardigan.—The annual winter 
gathering of the Sunday-schools of Alltyplaca and 
Capelygroes was held at the former place on 
Christmas morning. Both schools recited one 
chapter each from the New Testament and were 
catechised by their respective ministers, the Revs. 
John Davies and David Evans. On the afternoon 
of the same day the Sunday-schools of Capelybryn 
and Sychbant met at Capelybryn. Each of these 
again recited a chapter of Scripture and were 
catechised by the minister, the Rev. J. Davies. All 
the schools did their work creditably, and on the 
whole the gatherings were fairly successful. 


CALENDAR. 
SUNDAY, December 30. 


GS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
ia the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 6.20 
p.m., Mr. E. Howarp. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 am, “Children’s Day,” and 7 p.m., “The 
Century’s Close,” Rev. FreDERic ALLEN, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 P.M,, Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,11a.M.and7p.m.,Rev. J. Pace Hopes’ 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,80 p.m, 
Rev, A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mal], Notting-hiil-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., Rev. Frank K. Frexsron. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m., Rev. T, E. M. Epwarps, and 6.30 P.M., 
P. W. Amus, Eisq., S.A. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn- ‘hill Chapel, Rev. Encar 
Daptyn, 11.15 a.m, and 7 P.m., “ Gifts of the 
Century.” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. W. Lioyp. 

[slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A,, Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FarquHarson. Morn- 
ing “ Memories of the Past.” Evening, “The 
Dy ihe Year.’ 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. W. CHynowETH POPE, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. OH. S. Perris, M.A. 

Maasford-street Churchand Miasion, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale- road, 11 a.m, aud 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. G. CarTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.w. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. Service for 
Children, 3 P.M. 

Stepney- Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 F.m., 
Mr. Luckine TavENER. 

a Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.m., 

Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11, M, 
and 6.3 50 p.mM., Mr, T. Evcror. 

Sydenham Public ‘al, Kirkdale,7 p.m, Rev. T. E. M. 
Evwarps, “The Ceutury’s Advance in Religious 
Thought ” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-bill, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. 
Dr. MumMERY. 


Our 


SSO 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.80 Pm. 
“Supply.” 

Bsprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowzsano HIL1. 

BuacKkpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. Davip Davis. 
BuackPoo., Unitarian Church, Masonic Hail, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bopsii Sirsa. 
Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. ~ 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Morntey MIL3s. 

BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 aM. and 7 P, M., Mr. Gorpox CoorEr, of 
Manchester College. 

Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.80 a.m. 
6.30 p.m., Rev. KE. Cerepia Jonus, M.A. 

Bricuton, Christ Church( FreeChristian), New-road, 
North-st.; 11 and 7 p.w., Rev. H. M. Lrvzns. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.M., 
Mr. J. W. Brown. 

DkaL snd WaAtMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 A.M 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows 

EasTsourne, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., 
Rev. G. Sr. Crarr. 

GuitprorD, Ward-strees Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E, S. Lang Buckiann. 

Hastines, Free Christian Church, South Terrace 
(opposite Recreation Ground), 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev, GARDNER PRESTON, 


and 
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HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MarrEn. 
Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6,30 p.m. Rev. 

CO. Harerove, M.A. 

Tiscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.M. 
and 6,30 p.M., Rev. A, COBDEN SMITH. 

Livervoon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p.M., Rev. R. A. Anmstrona, B.A. 

LiveRroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Liverpoon, Uljet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kiem. Evening, “Thoughts 
aud Aspirations for the last Sunday of the 
Century.” 

MancuesteR, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Mareats, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., Rev, 
CLEMENT KE. PIKE, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
W. E. Avpis, M.A. 


’ PortsmoutTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 


atreet, 6.45 p.M., Mr. THomas Bonp. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns PRIOR. 

RamscatTs, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 
Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 

11.15 am. and 6.30 P.M. 

RocuHpDALez, Blackwater-street, 10.30 A.M.and 6 P.M, 
Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 

ScaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

SipmourTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. W. AGar. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Dendy. Stables in the 
grounds. 

Soursenp, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6 30 PM., Mr. Dzar. 

Soursport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Mr. J, W. Tupss, 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6,30 P.m., 
Rev. H. Rawiinas, M A. 


——___$_ 
IRELAND. 


WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mettonyr, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


> 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev, R. BALMFORTH. 


ee ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Dee. 30th, 
at 11.15, Prof. EARL BARNES, “ Present Tenden- 
cies in Popular Literature.” 


O88 NEWINGTON 
CHAPEL. 


A SPECIAL SERVICE will be held on MONDAY 
EVENING, the 31st inst., solemnly to commemo- 
rate the close of the Nineteenth Century. Service 
at 8.30 p.m. All friends are cordially invited. 


IGHGATE HILL UNITARIAN 
~CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


GREEN 


The Rev. Epcar DarLyn wil conduct a WATCH 
NIGHT SERVICE on MONDAY EVENING, the 
31st inst., at 11.15 p.m. All friends cordially in- 
vited. : 


4 Ae SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. J... B. 
BARNAILL, 26, Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C. 


ener! 


AKE DISTRICT, furnished House ; 
3 entertaining, 6 bed (2 double bedded) 
rooms, bath, w.c.—Address, InqurrER Office. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier io the 
week the better, 


ASSOCIATION SUNDAY. 


THEALINOUIRER. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1900. 


The Treasurer (Mr. Oswald Nettlefold), on behalf 
of the Commirree of the British and HorerIcN 
Unitarian ASsociaTION, acknowledges with thanks 
the following Collections received up to Dec. 27 :— 


for) 


FourtsH List. £ 
Amount advertised Dec. 15 
Ashton-under-Lyne 209 
Birmingham : Newhall Hill 


ies 
is 
o 
rare 


8. d, 
1 3 

yao eer 

See fave 0) 

Braintree... a Te, O60 
Bury Obb 9 1550 
Darlington .., ig ie) 
Deal ; 010 6 
Derby 30 
Elland A Mads) 0) 
Gainsborough one Os 4% 
Halstead ie 0 4 0 
Ilminster ... see att LO 
Kirkealdy ... oop kee 3081520 
Leeds: Mill Hill ... re oe OL OTD) 
London: Essex Church .., Re Dia aie AW) 
Highgate Be ta8 a a ees 
Lewisham oe. Wen 2 
Lydgate... ae By OSS 
Maidstone ... nes 0-15. 0 
Neweastle-on-Tyne ae A - 6 12. 2 
Nottingham: High Pavement ... ch pO ee 
Panteg aK a «* 0.120 
Stockport ... 6-2 0 
Todmorden : ac 2°20 
Torquay ... ie on 018 3 
Warwick ae ae Zeon 


£541 14 
™ eel 
NOTE.—The Treasurer will be glad if the few 
remaining Collections not yet paid are forwarded 
to Essex Hall at once, so that they may. be 
included in the account for 1900. 


STEINWAY HALL, 
LOWER SEYMOUR ST., PORTMAN 89Q., W. 


MR. J. H. LEIGH 
will give his reading of 
TUE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
in aid of the funds of 
THE LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JAN, 121, 
AT 3 O'CLOCK, 
Tickets 58., 2s. Gd. (reserved), and 1s. 


May be obtained from the following ladies and 
gentlemen, who have kindly offered their services: 
—Mis3 E. M. Lawrence, 26, Kensington Palace- 
gaideis, W.; Mrs. Brake Oparrs, The Garth, 
North Finchley, N.; Miss Anna SHarpe, The 
Grove, Hampstead, N.W.; Mrs. J. H. Leran, 11, 
Bryanston-street, Portman-square, W.; Rev G. 
Dawes Hioxs, Ph.D., 32, Northolme-road, High- 
bury, N.; Mr. Oswatp NerrirroxD, 27, Devonshire- 
terrace, Hyde Park, W., 

also of 
Mr, Puiie Green, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
and Mr, J. R. Mackey, Steinway Hall. 


Doors open at 2.30, To conclude at 5. 


There is no religion higher than Truth, 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


OBJECTS :— 

To form a nucleus of the universal brotherhood 
of humanity, without distinction of race, creed, 
sex, caste or colour, 

To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy, and science, 

To investigate unexplained laws of nature and 
the powers latent in man, 

European Headquarters : London, 28, Albemarle- 
street, W. 

General 
LL.D. 


Secretary: ARTHUR A. WELLS, 


LADY offers her services as GOVER- 
: NESS (certificated), SECRETARY, or 
MATRON, for about four hours daily, in return 
for Board and Lodging, in a home or institution. 
Bracing air essential—Address, A. K, 68, Roe- 
jane, Southport, 


845 


THE 


NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum. 


Contents fer JANUARY, 
The late Mr. John Barron, of Douglas (Portrait), 
To our Readers, 
Sundays in Strange Temples.--I. Andrew Chalmers, 
The Watch-tower. W. R. Shanks. 
Notes on Temperance Reform. R. Wilson, 
The Source of Power. OC. Hargrove. 
Why Live, when Life is Sad? (Poem). 
My Early Days. Chapter I, Walter Ferguson, 
In the Field. 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm, 
Hove and Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Esszx HAtn, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


HE CHRISTMAS LEGEND, by J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. Religious, 
Rational, and Socialist. Post free, 3d. (large paper, 
6d.), from Larner SuepEn, Bijou Reprints, Leek. 
(Societies and Trade supplied). 


l THCENTURY BUILDING SOCINTY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
E.G, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
Directors, 
Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawnzence, Bart,, 23, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupax, A.R.1.B.A,, 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 
F.H. A. Harpoastiz, F.8.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'aYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8.W., and 
Mrs. Henry Ror, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 

cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34,and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 
* LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
138, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s,8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. : 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase nouses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 
free, 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


O #7 onthe minimum monthly balances, fe) 
/, when not drawn below £100, Hh 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


2 4 WE on Deposits, repayable on demand. g h 7. 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


Bos FRANCIS RAFZNSOROFT, Manager 


felephone No. § Holborn. 
Telegraphie Addrows: * BIREBRCE, LONDON.” 


QO BE LET, Townsend, Ilminster, a 
picturesque old-fashioned detached RESI- 
DENCE, standing in 15 acres of ground, and con- 
taining 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room, 
and kitchens, besides 3 other rooms connected with 
the house ; dairy, excellent range of outbuildings, 
stabling for 2 horses, nice flower garden, walled 
vegetable and fruit garden, 2 orchards well stocked 
with choice table and cider apples, meadows and 
coppice ; 20 minutes’ walk from the railway station, 
10 minutes from the chapel. Rent £100 per 
annum.—Apply to J, C. Baker, Esq., Solicitor, 
Ilminster, 


“ 
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CONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


tiss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Rristel Read, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


a 
PrincrpaL—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMISTRESS— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons, 


—0— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

The Curriculum is based. on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary. 


FIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


~ Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 

Papils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


PRINCIPAL 


Bees WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL ¢ 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


od 


Heapmaster—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq.,"M.A. 
(formerly Fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge), 


LENT TERM commences JANUARY 14th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with 
the principles laid down by the Founders of 
University College, and is organised as a first 
grade modern and classical school. 

For prospectus, apply to the Office, Gower-street, 
W.C. 

T, GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D., 
Secretary. 


WINIFRED HOUSE, 


invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N. 


For poor children suffering from debility or 
rickets, or recovering from hip or spinal disease, &c. 
Ages: Girls, 3 to 12 years ; Boys, 3 to 10. 

Applications for admission to be made to Miss 
M. PrircHarD, 11, Highbury Crescent, London, N. 
Maintenance fees, 4s, weekly. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be gratefully 
received by Wm. M..BiytH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
or by either of the Hon, Secretaries. Subscribers 
are reminded that the year of the Home commences 
on May 1st, so that the subscriptions for the tenth 
year, if not paid, are now due. 

MARIAN PRITCHARD, 


Hoa. Secs. } ROBERT HAMPSON. 


FREDK, LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, H.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


CEE elo LVI AS 


BOG tia 


(By the Rev. W. G. 


TARRANT, B.A.) 


DAILY MEDITATIONS (Fourth Edition, revised), and 
NIGHT UNTO NIGHT (Second Thousand). 


Leather, gilt, 1s. each ; 
OF THE AUTHOR, WANDSWORTH ; o7 


cloth, red-edged, 6d. 
PHILIP GREEN, ESSHX HALL, W.C. 


Special Terms for Quantities. 


Board and Mesitvence. 


——— 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs ROBERT TURNER, 94 Grosvenor 
road, 8. W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—Private, 

superior, quiet FAMILY HOME. Permanent 

or otherwise. Electric light; bathroom. Refer- 

ences,—Miss PENNY, 18, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, London. 


Boo HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 
550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH.—-Winter Season.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE at OSMUNDA, 

Fir Vale-road, from 30s. weekly. Central, oppo- 
site Grand Hotel Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH — Elvaston, West 

-Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50-rooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds with access to Oliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


Roce Guiles iN MeN ge 2 ee 
g LU UE Seaside comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT Stirling House, Manor-road. 


Gee PRIVATE BOARD- 

ING HOUSE. Home like. Terms moderate. 
Very dry bracing air.—Miss Scorr, “ Bracondale,”’ 
Beach-road West, Felixstowe. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘Crantock,’’ 59> 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 


Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary | 


certificate. —Mr. and Mrs.Sipnzy P. Porter, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HorTeL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/8 to 2]°. 
Service, 18. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘ QuiztuDE, Lonpon.” = 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tur Firs, BromyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 

Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life | 

and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 

not in nermal health... The exercises are given in a 

Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and | 

consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 

Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 

Hysteria, Indigestion, Neurelgia, &e. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, | 


im stories 
| treatment.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


Miss Jessrz Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg). 


ESSN 
ARs 
4 PAPERS. 


— 


RS —— ———————————————— 
SVJ “ Thoughtful papers well worthy of attention.” 
. —Spectaror Bl ge 


EA Mowtnty Review for the earnest discussion (iB Rapes 
£4 of modern thought and its application to Christian 
$9 faith and practice 


Eprroe: J. WILHELM ROWNTREE, 
J Pebbuhed by Haspeey Bearnaas, (4, Bishopsgate Without, B.C 
F eason | Oa. nt. BGs 


facsimile, 


pa LONDON, 


[Exrsue> ar Sravionens’ Hatt) STs 


Fearless, stimulating papers and reviews by able 
writers on the problems of religious 
and social thought. 


PRESENT DAY PAPERS 


for 1901 are expected to contain articles by J. A. 


| Hobson, M.A., Canon Moore Ede, Edward Grubb, 


M.A., and others on Social Questions and Ideals. 
Articles have been promised on “ The Work of the 
Spirit ” and ‘The Fatherhood of God.” 

Write to HEADLEY BROS., enclosing stamped 
envelope, for Prospectus. - 

The Papers are published on the 15th of each 
month, Probable contents of January Number :— 


I.—Comments : : The Editor, 
Il.—The Work of the Spirit | May Kendall. 
T1L.—Our Social Ideal— 1. - Henry B, Binus. 
1V.—Books for Bible Students 
_ Prof. A. S. Peake, 
7d., post free, from 
HEADLEY BROS., 14, Bishopsgate 


Without, E.C. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Lr». 


NOW READY at ail the BOOKSELLERS. 


GISLI SURSSON: A Drama. 


BALLADS and POEMS of the OLD NORSE DAYS 
and Some Translations. 


By BEATRICE HELEN BARMBY, 


E | With a Preface by F. YORK POWELL, Reg, Prof: 


Mod. Hist., Oxford Univ. 


“The Story of Gisli, on which Miss Barmby’s drama is 
based, is, Professor York Powell says, of all Icelandic 
dealing with Icelanders, the best suited to dramatic 


“Ts both powerful and interesting... . not unlikely 
to move to admiration any cultured lover of poetry who 
reads it,”—THe SooTSMAN, 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


J OEN HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 


The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickins, Sheridan, Colman, and other Popular 
Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Socie‘ies, Address: Wair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready, 


Price 2s. 6d. Net (Postage 4d.). With Frontispiece—“ Alfred the Great,” and many 
Hilustrations of beautiful Natural Gbjects—Crystals, Moss, Grasses, Insects, &. 


TRH BEHiPhR, 19O1. 
A Handbook for Sunday-school Teachers and for Parents. Edited by W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


Cont rat SS. 


Introduction : Sunday-school Teachers 
whom I have known. 
R. A. Armstrong, B.A. 


A Message for the New Year. 


J. Page Hopps. 


Alfred the Great. 


Frances EK, Cooke. 


From Josiah to Jesus. 


Sixteen Lessons. Iditor, 


Parental Help in Religious Training. 
With Suggested Talks. I. M..R. 


Nature Lessons from Ruskin. 


Crystals, Moss, Grasses, Leaves, Flowers, &c. Lucking Tayener. 


Jesus at Jacob's Well. 


Frank Walters. 


Bible Homes. 


_ Hight Sketches. J. Ruddle. 


Some New Testament Churches. 
A. Harvie. 


How Teachers and Scholars may know 
one Another. 


Jon Pritchard, 


Nature Sketches. 


C. Roper, B.A. 


“My Pond.” 


Illustrated. Dragon-fly and Gnat. 


How I Prepare. 
With Outline Lessons. Confidential Notes to the Editor by Teachers, 


How to Teach. 


Felix Taylor, B.A. 
Sunday-schools at Home and Abroad. 


American: Marian Pritchard. Welsh: W. Tudor Jones. Scottish: 
A.E, Parry. Irish: R. Lyttle. A French Sunday-school Féte, 


| Summer Session (Oxford) Papers: 

What Sunday-schools may Learn from Day-schools (from Lee- 
ture by A. J. Mockridge). Child Study—Editor. Wanted, 
Men and Women—J. L. Haigh. What the Average Teacher 
may do—J. J. Wright. 


The Boys’ Own Brigade. 


J. C. Ballantyne. 


T, Robinson. 


4 
Young Days. Volume for 1900. . 
Edited by Rev. J. J. Wright, Contains 192 pages of brightly-written 
Stories, Anecdotes, and Verses, with over 100 Illustrations. most 


attractive voluine asa Prize or New Year’s Present. lilustrated. boards, 
1s, Gd. ; cloth gilt, 23., post free. 


: Half-hours with fe Parables. 


Second Series. By Rev. J. Crowther Hirst. Teachers and Parents who 
have found the First Series useful will be glad to know of the publication of 
a further series. Price 1s. net. Postage 3d. 


Prayers for the Use of Sunday School 


Superintendents. 


A Collection of suitable Prayers, printed in Large Type, 
Cloth, 6d. net. Postage 2d. 


Addresses to Children. 


For tise in Home and School. This little book consists of twenty-five 
Addresses which have appeared in the “Children’s Column” of THE 
INQUIRER, contributed by Revs, John Byles, V. D. Davis, J. J. Wright, and 
i, P. Barrow, Miss Frances E, Cooke, Miss Gertrude Martineau, Mrs. 
Farrington, and others. Price 8d. net. Postage 2d. 


oo Annual Book List. 


Containing the titles of over 500 carefully-selected Reward and Gift 
Fo.ke, suitable for Presentation to Young People at Christmas and the 
New Year. A copy will be sent pust free to anyone forwarding their names 
aud addresses, - 


« 


Princess May and Her Wonderful Law. 
A Fairy Play. By ‘Aunt Amy.” 


Published in neat Booklet form, suitable for Presentation, &c. 
is blocked in gold, with gilt edges, and tied with silk 
ribbon. 


The cover 


Price 6d. Net. Postage id. 

“Those of our young people, aud the younger children especially, who 
delight in acting at home or at school, should make a point of getting 
‘ Princess May aud Her Wonderful Law.’ There are eleven characters and 
attendant fairies, and the play has not far from a thousand lines, Certainly 
there is plenty of amusement to be got out of it, as weil as good sense, 
which children always like.” —Jnquirer. 


The S.S.A. Motto Card for 1901. 


Striking design in colours, with Motto for the Year, and a Lisi of Bible 
Readings for eack Sunday. With cord for hanging. 

Price 1s, per dozen, by post 13. 3d. ; 50 for 43, by post 4s. 4d. ; 100 for 
7s. 6d., by post 8s, 


Oxford Summer Session 
For Sunday-school Teachers, 1899. 


Report of the Proceedings, with the various Papers read during the Session. 
Price 6d. Net. Postage 3d. 


Cheaper Edition, 


Outline Lessons on Morals. 
Cloth, 1s. Net, 


By Gertrude Martineau, Postage 3d. 


London: The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.c. 


‘Manchester; H. RAWSON & CO., 16, New Brown Street. Liverpool: The LIVERPOCL BCOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, Lord Street. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND FOR PRIVATE STUD} 
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BOOKS BY UNITARIAN WRITERS. 


REY. R. A. ARMSTRONG.—Back to 
Jesus, Is, net; God and the Soul, 1s. net ; 
The Significance of the Teaching of Jesus, 
1s. net ; Man’s Knowledge of God, 1s.; Faith 
and Doubt in the Century’s Poets, 23. net; 
Martineau’s “Study of Religion,” 1s, 6d, 


REY. CHARLES BEARD.—The Uni- 


versal Christ and other Sermons, 7s. 6d. ; 
The Reformation and its relation to Modern 
Thought, 3s, 6d.; Martin Luther, 5s: net. 


REY.STOPFORD BROOKE. —Religion 
in Literature and in Life, 1s. netb; God and 
Christ, 3s, 6d, net ; Jesusand Modern Thought, 
9d. net ; Theology in the English Poets, 5s.; 
Short Sermons, 6s. ; The Old Testament and 
Modern Life, 6s. ; The Gospel of Joy, 6s, 


REY. DR. CHANNING.—The Perfect 
Life, 1s. net ; Complete Works, 4s. net ; 
Thoughts from the Works of, 2s. net ; Select 
Discourses and Essays, 23. 6d, net. 


REY. ROBERT COLLYER. — The 
Simple Truth, 4s. net ; Joy of Youth, 8s, ; 
Life that now is, and Nature and Life, 2s, 
“et ; Things New and Old, 3s, 6d. net. 


REY. DR. MARTINEAU.—Types of 


Ethical Theory, 2 vols., 1533 A Study of 
Religion, 2 vols., 15s..; Endeavours after the 
Christian Life, 7s. 6d.; Hours of Thought 
on Sacred Things, 2 vols., 8s. 6d. each ; The 
Seat of Authority in Religion, 14. ; Essays, 
Reviews, and Addresses, 4 vols., 7s. 6d. each ; 
Faith and Self-Surrender, ls. 6d. 


JAMES MARTINEAU: A Biography 
and Study. By A.W. Jackson, 12s. 6d. 


REY. DR. G. YANCE SMITH.—The 


Bible and its Theology as popularly taught, 
5s,; Texts and Margins of the Revised New 
Testament, 1s. net ; Prophets ‘and their In- 
terpreters, 1s. net ;’ Modern Phases of the 
Atonement, Is, net. 


REY, J. HAMILTON THOM.—tTaws 


of Life after the Mind of Christ, 7s, 6d. ; 
Christ the Revealer and other Essays, 2s, 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOKS 10 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE EPISTLES OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS, 
CORINTHIANS, GALATIANS, ROMANS, 
AND PHILIPPIANS. By James Drum- 
monD, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford. Price 7s, 64. . 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, together 


with a Chapter on the Text Criticism of the. 


New Testament. By Grorar Lovenn Cary, 
A.M., L.H.D., President of the Meadville 
Theological School, U.S.A. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE HEXATEUCH, ACCORDING TO 
THE REVISED VERSION, Arranged in 
its Constituent Documents* by Members of 
the Society of: Historical Theology, Oxford. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Marginal 
References, and Synoptical Tables, by J. 
Esrtin Carpenter, M.A. (Lond,), and G. 
HarrorD-BatrersBy, M.A. (Oxon.). Two 
vols. 4to, 86s. net, 


Books (not marked wer) will be forwarded, post free, at the prices named, Orders of 10s, tha 
net books to the value of 10s. sent carriage paid, Oa 


THE [NOUIRER. 


BOOKS OF DEVOTION. 


A BOOK OF DAILY STRENGTH. 


Selections from Unitarian Writers for Every 
Day in the Year. Edited by V. D. Davis, 
B.A. 3s. 6d. net. Superior edition, 5s. net. 


SEVEN SERVICES FOR PUBLIC 


WORSHIP. With Special Prayers and 
Thanksgivings, Compiled by W, Copsnanp 
Bowir. 1s. net. 


A HANDBOOK FOR MINISTERS OF 


RELIGION, containing Services for Bap- 
tism, Dedication, Communion, Marriage, and 
Burial, with Special Hymns and Readings. 
Compiled by W. Copgranp Bowis. Qs. het. 
DAILY MEDITATIONS, AND NIGHT 
UNTO NIGHT. By W.G. Tarrant, B.A, 
Cloth, 6d. each net ; leather gilt, 1s. each net. 
A YEAR OF MIRACLE: A Poem in 


Four Sermons, By W. C. Gannerr. 8d. net. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY, AND 


OTHER PAPERS. 
1s. 3d. 


BREATHINGS OF THE BETTER 
LIFE. Edited by Lucy Larcom. — 5s. net. 


FAITH AND DOUBT IN THE 
CENTURY’S POETS. By RB. A. Arw- 
strona, B.A. 2s, net, 5 

CHILDREN’S YEAR BOOK.  Selec- 


tions by Evita Emerson Forses, 


DAY UNTO DAY. Scripture, Prose, 


‘and Poetical Selections for each day in the 
year. 3s. net, vot ; 


6a, net. 


‘DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY 


NEEDS. Selections of Prose and Poetry 
with Texts for every day. Cloth, 3s. 6d, ; 
superior edition, 5s, 


UPLIFTS OF HEART AND WILL, 


By James H. West. 2s. net. 


GLIMPSES OF A BETTER LIFE. 


By Lewis G. Witson, 4s, net. 
HEART-BEATS. By P. C. Mozoom- 
; DAR, 6s, net. 
LEAVES OF HEALING. By 
KaTHERINE Paine SurTon. 4s, net, 
MATINS AND VESPERS, By Sir 


33. net. 


ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 
Is, 8d. ; cloth, 


JoHN Bowrina, 


Poems of Hope and Faith. 
2s, net. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD. Hymns 


and Poems, 
GANNETT, 
43, each net, 


By F. L. Hosmer and W, C, 
Two vols, © Paper, 28, Cloth, 


By W. Cc, GaNNneTr, 


reepence in the shilling off, purchasen payi 
sh with all orders required, 


fo ones Beate” YS, Etat 


NS 


BOOKS BY UNITARIAN WRITERS. 


RELIGION IN LITERATURE AND 
RELIGION IN LIFE. ‘Two Lectures 


- Siven in the University Cities of Aberdeen, — 


Edinburgh, and Glasgow. By Sroprorp A, 
Brooke, M.A., LL.D, 1s, net. - 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: Lessons of 


His Life, Death, and Resurrection, learnt at 
By Cuartes Hararove, — 


Ober Ammesgau, 
M.A. 1s. net. 


THEODORE PARKER: PREACHER 
AND REFORMER. By J. W. CHapwicx. 
7s, 6d. net. 

LIFE BEYOND DEATH. By Mryor 
J. Savaae, D.D., of New York. 63. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE, AND 
OTHER SERMONS. By Jouxn Ware 
CHADWICK. 4s, net. - 7 


TENNYSON: HIS ART AND RELA- 


TION TO MODERN LIFE. By Sroprorp — 


A. Brooke, M.A, Iwo vols. 
BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to 


Evangelical Christians. By Ricwarp A, 
» ArmstaoncG, B/A , Author of “God and the _ 


5s. net, 


Soul,” “Faith and Doubt in the Century's _ 


Poets,”’ &¢, 


SPIRITUAL PERSPECTIVE, AND 


OTHER SERMONS. By Cartes J. Perry, 
B.A. 1s, 6d. net. 


THE RATIONALIST a KEMPIS. 


By Joserpa Branco Warr, With Memoir 
by James Harwoop, B.A. 1s. net. 


OF MAKING ONE’S SELF 
BEAUTIFUL. By W. ©. Gannett. 2s, net. 


1s, net. pe 


RELIGION AND LIFE, A PLAIN ~ 


ESSAY. By Rotto Russert, 236d. net, | 


THE RELIGION OF TIME AND THE 


es 
RELIGION OF ETERNITY. A Study ot a 
Certain Relations between Medieval and ~ 
By P. H. Wickstgxp, ee 


Modern Thought, 
M.A. 1s, net. 


POWER AND USE. Four Papers by 


Joun W. Cuapwick, 23. net; by post 23, 2d. 


“EVOLUTION AND THE RELIGION 


OF THE FUTURE, By Anya Swanwick, 
LED, 1s. net, 
THE PLACE OF IMMORTALITY IN 


RELIGIOUS. BELTS. By J. E. Can- 
PENTER, M.A. 1s, net. ec 


THE STORY OF PROTESTANT 


DISSENT AND ENGLISH UN ITARIAN- 
ISM. By Watrer Luoyp. 2s, 6d, net, - 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD. By 
J. Fiske. 8s. 6d, ieee 


THE THEOLOGY OF CIVILISATION. 


By Cuarirs F, Dotr. 5s, _ i 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1 
Tuck, gilt edges, 1s, net ; by post 1s. 1d. 


THE ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK ~ 


FOR 1901. Cloth, 1s-1 ts -by post 1s, 2d. 
(Ready January, aie ae 
: eS ; 
= 4 
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London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Printed by WoopFaLt & KinpERr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, 
City Agent, Jonn Heywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, E,C, Manchester (Who 
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